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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech I made 
this morning before the National Air- 
craft Conference, consisting of members 
of UAW-CIO, and also the International 
Machinists Union. 

In the speech I pointed out the short- 
age of skilled technicians and workers, 
and suggested steps which could be taken 
by industry and union organizations and 
the Government to help us get more 
skilled workers and technicians. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Senator Estes KEFAUVER, oF 
TENNESSEE, BEFORE THE NATIONAL AIRCRAFT 
CONFERENCE AT THE STATLER HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., Pesrvary 1, 1957 


It is a great pleasure for me to meet today 
with you members of the UAW-CIO Aircraft 
Department. Your director, Leonard Wood- 
Cock, is an old and dear friend of mine. I 
understand also that there are representa- 
tives present of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, the other large union in 
the aircraft-missiles field. Your two unions, 
Working together, are a great national asset 
because among your members are the great 
bulk of trained and skilled manpower in this 
Vitally important industry. 

ng recent years, some of us have be- 
come increasingly concerned that our Nation 
May be facing a serious crisis in this very 
feld—the field of trained workers, trained 
engineers, scientists and skilled technicians. 

Since World War II, defense activities have 
= n oriented more and more toward research 

nd development. These efforts consume 
N a hundred times the engineering 
Some used by production. Their results 
5 n the doors for still more and more de- 

and for skilled manpower. 

let © one seriously expects any significant 
chan in this struggle. The fact is that the 
şi aracter of industry and, for that matter, of 
ur daily lives is changing at a breathless 
ore About half the current sales of the 
hae industry are of products that were 

in existence barely 20 years ago. The 
5 10 Corporation of America expects that 
wire from now 80 percent of its products 

Probably be items not heard of today. 
en Mata, engineers, and skilled manpower 
8 that represented by these unions, 
Biles ng in flelds of jet engines, guided mis- 
akon mechanical and electronic controlling 

eeu keys to these advances. 

e ot these advantages frequently 
in connection with military matters but they 
ee great civilian advantages. For 
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airliners which resulted from progress made 
in jet military planes. 

I was interested in reading only Wednes- 
day of this week the testimony of various 
witnesses before the Special Subcommittee 
on the Air Force of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. The testimony warned of 
the growing shortage of engineers and scien- 
tists, and emphasized that the Soviets are 
now far outdistancing this country in both 
categories. 

Admiral Carney testified quite bluntly. 
He said that it has been reported that the 
output of technical people in the Soviet to- 
day almost doubles ours. 

“This is very hard for an American to 
swallow,” Admiral Carney said, “but there 
undoubtedly is truth in the report.” 

Of course, Admiral Carney and all other 
witnesses, all of whom agreed with this state 
of affairs, testified that one of the big rea- 
sons is that people are not free in the Soviet 
Union. A young man, who shows talent, 
can be @dered to become a scientist or an 
engineer, a skilled mechanic, or electronic 
worker. 

That, however, does not detract from the 
problem. Our free-enterprise system, if it is 
to remain free, must meet and beat the 
challenge. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I know that the Armed Forces them- 
selves are suffering seriously from a lack 
of technically skilled personnel. 

General LeMay, Commander of the 
Strategic Air Force, says there is one de- 
ficiency which pertains not only to Strategic 
Air Command but to the military services as 
a whole, and that is a deficiency in skilled 
manpower. 

“We will never be able to maintain the 
kind of force in being, capable of striking 
against the enemy on a moment’s notice, or 
of assuming an alert posture which will in 
any way approach what we ought to be able 
to do with the money which has been ex- 
pended against our equipment and facilities 
unless we have skilled professional man- 
power required to maintain and operate a 
modern weapons system,” General LeMay 
says. 

“I consider the lack of skilled manpower to 
be my most critical deficiency,” he continues. 

When you analyze this statement, the gen- 
eral has called attention to a very serious 
situation. He has said that we are not ca- 
pable, because of the lack of skilled man- 
power, of maintaining an “alert posture.” 
This is confirmed by other ranking military 
officials. 

As far as the military is concerned, part 
of the reasons for this lack of skilled man- 
power undoubtedly is due to the lack of 
any plan within the military system to rec- 
cognize and reward particular skills. A ser- 
geant with the same length of service gets 
the same pay whether he is driving a truck or 
working with electronic equipment. 

This is not true, I understand, in the So- 
viet Army. In many ways, despite their gen- 
erally lower standard of living, members of 
the Soviet Army, considering all their pre- 
requisites, are on a higher pay scale than 
our Army. And special skills are recognized 
with special pay scales. 

In order to continue in the competitive 
race for survival, we have got to revise our 
own thinking with regard to pay for the 
military. I know that there has been con- 


siderable work done on plans to modernize 
the pay scale of the Armed Forces. I hope 
that such a bill passes this year. We have 
no time to waste. 

The military, however, is only one-half the 
problem. The other half of the problem is 
concerned with people like you. There we 
have witnessed the same shortsightedness 
which has let our military pay scale lag so far 
behind for technically trained people. 

It is interesting to note that the minimum- 
wage rate under Walsh-Healey determination 
for the aircraft industry was established at 
$1.05 an hour in July 1950, and that there 
has been no increase in this minimum rate 
since that date. I agree with the UAW that 
this is far too low. I join with you in bellev- 
ing that the Department of Labor should 
make a complete review and survey of the 
current wage rate situation in the aircraft 
industry, including engine plants, parts 
plants, and accessory plants—and including 
also the guided missile industry—in order to 


establish a new minimum more consistent 


with present-day facts. 

Maintaining the skilled employees now in 
the industry, however, is again only half the 
story. There is today a shortage of skilled 
manpower, particuiafly in the aircraft indus- 
try. just as there is for the Armed Forces. 

A study by the United States Bureau of 
Apprenticeship recently came to my attention 
which shows the continuing increase in the 
demands for skilled manpower. Census fig- _ 
ures show that in 1910 the number of skilled 
workers, craftsmen, and foremen represented 
11.7 percent of the labor force. By 1950 this 
figure rose to 13.8 percent, despite the trend 
to mass-production methods. Currently, as 
the second industrial revolution gains mo- 
mentum, with the application of automation, 
electronics and nuclear energy in industry, 
there obviously will be an ever-increasing 
percentage of the work force requiring train- 
ing. Some economists and manpower au- 
thorities estimate that somewhere between a 
third and a half of our future work force 
will have to be skilled. 

I hate to make this comparison, but once 
again, as in the case of scientists and engl- 
neers, the facts show apprenticeship training 
in the Soviet Union is growing at a far 
faster pace than here in the United States, 
A study, Industrial Training in the Soviet 
Union, by Walter Galenson, of the Univer- 
sity of California, shows that apprentices in 
industry nationwide increased from 133,300 
in 1928 to 269,200 in 1937. Since that time, 
the data is not available, but in 1940 the 
State labor reserve system was adopted. 
This program is based on the totalitarian 
concept of drafted youth, and provides for 
both short and long term training as well 
as advanced formal technical and engineer- 
ing schooling. We know therefore that 
training has been accelerated substantially 
since then in the Soviet Union. 

The necessity for stepped-up training and 
education therefore exists all along the line. 
It is a job for government, industry and 
the unions, working together. Certainly 
industry can do much more on its own to 
help train adequately skilled technicians, 
Unions, as I know the UAW and the ma- 
chinists would be the first to admit, can do 
more. I think it is a problem which should 
be discussed across the collective-bargaining 
tables, 
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The Government, for its part, has got to 
recognize the necessity for such training. 
Just as the Government is going to have to 
develop an imaginative program for the 
training of more scientists and engineers, 80 
also is it going to have to take a hand in 
assisting with the establishment of ade- 
quate apprenticeship programs. 

This can be done both in a financial way 
and by the proper development of programs 
within the Labor Department. It is a legiti- 
mate part of our overall educational system. 

I would like to suggest that as one step 
that might be considered would be for the 
Alr Force to place in each contract let for 
Air Force planes and missiles a provision 
requiring the contractor to have an approved 
personnel-training program within his own 
plant. This would have the advantage of 
giving some assurance of maintaining a con- 
tinuing skilled force. 

Furthermore, industry must make better 
use of the trained manpower it has. I know 
that all of you are familiar with the adver- 
tisements in the daily newspapers in which 
industry is desperately trying to pirate 
scientists and engineers from other indus- 
tries, offering everything including life in 
Florida. 

At the same time, I would wager that most 
of those industries so advertising are over- 
looking, right under their noses, skilled 
technicians in their own plants who could 
step up into some of the engineering Jobs 
if they were upgraded, thereby relieving the 
trained engineer for some more technical 
and delicate operation in the same plant. 
I know that the National Science Founda- 
tion is making a study of this very proper 
utilization of manpower, and finds it to be a 
great waste of this precious resource, I am 
sure that there are men right in this room 
with the technical skills to go through such 
an upgrading process. 

I have been one of those who has been 
critical of the cutbacks in the Air Force it- 
self. I am still critical of such cutbacks. 
The new budget, while we don’t yet have the 
breakdowns, quite obviously is too low to 
provide enough new planes even to take care 
of replacing those lost through obsolescence 
and attrition. Apparently there will con- 
tinue to be an increase In the production 
of missiles, but from my point of view the 
program which the new budget apparently 
contemplates is not adequate. Many mili- 
tary people think that if we should un- 


fortunately become involved in a war under 


modern conditions, we would have to fight 
it with the equipment then in being. In- 
dustrial targets would be destroyed. 

But serious as this situation is, even more 
serious is the continuing lag in the training 
of scientists, engineers and skilled manpower. 
For unless that deficiency is corrected, this 
Nation won't have to wait for a war to lose it. 
Until a better world order than we now have 
is worked out, the nation which makes the 
mistake of lagging in developing the indus- 
trial potential necessary to compete, may lose 
out to the totalitarian nation which throws 
all its manpower into the field which it be- 
eves most important. 

I think we are ahead now in industrial 
capacity and in engineering and technical 
know-how. But just as the gap has closed 
in quantity of planes, and just as it is clos- 
ing in quality of planes, so is it closing in 
science, engineering, and technical skills. 

We must not let this happen. But to pre- 
vent it we've got to have the determination 
we once had when we explored new frontiers 
in our western movement, Now we've got 
to explore and crack these frontiers of in- 
dustrial and engmeering achievement, 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at the Kansas Republican 
Veterans luncheon at Topeka, Kans., on 
January 29. 

January 29, in addition to being the 
birthday of the State of Kansas, has also 
been recognized as the day for the gath- 
ering of Kansas Republicans at an 
annual meeting. a 

For the several decades the Republica: 
Veterans have been meeting on that 
Same date, and it was my pleasure to 
address them this year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the BECORD, 
as follows: 

I assure you it is a genuine pleasure to 
have this privilege of addressing the Kansas 
Republican Veterans Club. 

On this Kansas Day occasion I bring you 
the greetings and good wishes of your Kan- 
sas Republican delegation members in Wash- 
Ington—Senator ScHOEPPEL, Congressmen 
Rees, Scrivner, SMITH, GEORGE, and AVERY. 
Some of them are here—others could not be 
with us because of the pressure of duties in 
the Congress. All of them have asked that 
I express their appreciation for the support 
and efforts which this organization has ac- 
corded us who represent Kansas in the Na- 
tional Senate and House of Representatives. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you in my own behalf for your help and 
cooperation toward my reelection as United 
States Senator in the campaign last fall. 

The Kansas Republican Veterans Club is 
truly a potent and militant force dedicated 
to the cause of better government. Its 
membership is composed of men and women 
who have served in the Armed Forces of our 
country amd who have chosen the Republi- 
can Party as their vehicle of political ex- 
pression. Thus, in effect, there is a double 
bond of unity—unique to this group—among 
all political organizations. 

Service in our country’s Armed Forces is 
not necessarily; a qualification for public 
office, nor a requirement for activity in the 
field of politics and government. But mili- 
tary service certainly contributes an aware- 
ness and a realization of the vital need for 
good citizenship and good government, and 
the obligation of each individual citizen-to 
do his or her part toward the public good. 

It is easily understandable, therefore, why 
such a preponderance of our governmental 
leadership comes from this very organiza- 
tion—the Kansas Republican Veterans Club. 

Today, I want to talk to you, not as vet- 
erans, but as Republicans. I want to talk 
fo you as members of the great Republican 
Party, which has just won an overwhelm- 
ing victory nationwide in the reelection of 
our own fellow-Kansan, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and our esteemed Vice Presi- 
dent, Richard Nixon. 

Never has there been a clearer example of 
the people’s confidence and trust in their 
Nation's leadership than was displayed by 
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the largest number of voters in our country’s 
history in returning our beloved President to 
this high office. And never has there been a 
time when we needed more the sound, skill- 
ful, honest leadership of President Eisen- 
hower. 

The threat of Soviet aggression and infil- 
tration is growing daily in the small coun- 
tries of the Middle East and elsewhere. 
These countries are seeking freedom and 
self-government. If they are allowed to be- 
come subject to Communist domination they 
soon will suffer the same fate as Hungary, 
where wholesale murder, brutality, and sav- 
age ruthlessness are the order of the day, 
as the Kremlin crushes a people whose only 
desire is to be free. 

President Eisenhower has placed before 
the Congress a request for the necessary 
powers to ald these small countries of the 
world who are struggling for free existence. 
He has asked that America be in position to 
heed their pleas if aggression occurs, so that 
we may help them with both military and 
economic assistance. 

By approving the President's request, I be- 
lieve we will have served a resounding notice 
upon international communism which will 
deter their aggression and bring us a long 
stride toward our goal of world peace. 

We shall also have brought renewed faith 
and hope to those small, struggling coun- 
tries whose desires are the same as our own— 
freedom and self-government. 

In 1823 our Nation approved the Monroe 
Doctrine. We served notice on the nations of 
the world that our interests would not be 
confined to actions limited within our own 
shores and we would view with concern ac- 
tions taken by other nations that might be 
inimical to our interests in the western hemi- 
sphere. 

Today President Eisenhower expands this 
program to other areas of the globe. We are 
closer today through transportation and 
communications to the Near East and Far 
East than we were to Panama and Rio In 1823. 
Personally, I expect to support the program 
that the President has submitted. 

Here at home, just 2 weeks ago, President 
Eisenhower took a personal, first-hand look 
at our own State and others where the 
ravages of prolonged drought have brought 
enormous distress and suffering. Already he 
has recommended measures to alleviate this 
critical situation and, I am sure, other meas- 
ures will follow. 

No problem is more vital to us in Kansas 
and this great area of drought than our de- 
creasing water supply and wind erosion of 
our soil. 

The President has asked the States and lo- 
cal communities to take action along with 
the Federal Government in joint endeavor 
to conquer this grave problem which is en- 
dangering the livelihood of literally millions 
of our people. 

The President's trip was of great value, in 
that it helped to dramatize the need of Fed- 
eral assistance in this area, but the regret- 
table part of the trip was the President did 
not have an opportunity to get the personal 
touch of the human privation and suffering 
of our people. 

I am sure our State legislature will devote 
its best efforts to help in this great drought 
program. 

These are two examples out of many of 
Republican national leadership, facing a dan- 
gerous world crisis, and doing its utmost to 
remedy a grave situation at home. I think 
it is our duty, not just as Republicans, but 
as good citizens to give our support and back- 
ing to President Eisenhower and his efforts. 

This meeting of the Kansas Republican 
Veterans Club is a part of the 1957 Kansas 
Day where Kansas Republicans of our party's 
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organizations and membership gather to- 
gether to plan for the future, to exchange 
ideas, to achieve a unified party program. 

I want to take this opportunity to urg 
each of you to attend the Kansas Day ban- 
quet tonight and hear the Honorable George 
Murphy, who, from Hollywood and the stage, 
has taken a more and more important part 
in the direction and activity of the Republi- 
can Party. 

A great speaker, George Murphy, has also 
displayed vast ingenuity and fine adminis- 
trative ability in his endeavors for the Re- 
publican Party, especially in the last two 
campaigns. He has just completed a highly 
successful task at the inauguration, where 
he secured and produced the galaxy of talent 
present from the entertainment world. Let 
me repeat, don't miss George Murphy tonight 
at the Kansas Day banquet. 

As we work together this Kansas Day to- 
ward the election of 1958, I think we Kansas 
Republicans must look at reality, Staring 
Us in the face is the cold, hard fact that the 
Republican Party has lost the governorship, 
the lieutenant governorship, and the Con- 
gressman from the fifth district. 

Kansas Republicans are not alone in their 
losses in the 1956 campaign. West of the 
Mississippi River the opposition has made 
inroads in many States in congressional seats 
and in the governorships. 

These results occurred in the face of a 
great Eisenhower sweep in these very States. 
I suggest that our national Republican lead- 
ership—together with our State and county 
Republican leadership from this ares—get 

ther often for a long, new look at basic 
Policy, mutual interests and mutual prob- 
lems, as well as attitudes and action, if we 
are to reverse this trend and give the Presi- 
dent the Republican backing and support he 
needs in the Congress and the statehouses. 

Now, in looking at our situation in Kansas 
I do not want to assume the mantle of an 
Oracle—because I am certainly not one. 
Neither am I here to preach or to wear any 
robes of office. My only objective is that I 
feel very keenly there is a duty incumbent 
upon both you and me and every member 
of the Republican Party. That duty is to 
help restore our State government to the 
Administration and leadership of good Re- 
Publicanism, 

To achieve that goal the Republican Party 
in Kansas must deserve it, A political party 
is worth its salt only if it serves as the means 
for better government for the people. Be- 
fore we can expect to reassume the reins 
of government we must reestablish the con- 

ence and trust of the people of Kansas 
in our party. 

Mere partisanship is certainly not the an- 
Swer nor the road to follow. The declaration 

Policy by the Republican legislature to 
pro te with the executive, to support his 
the mnt if they are for the public good and 
in N interests of Kansas, is a long stride 

he right direction and in keeping with 
Re 

Publican tradition at its best. 
tat commend our Republican legislature for 
nd attitude of striving for the welfare of 

nsas above party considerations. Before 
ple Session is ended I am confident the peo- 
real ste will see a demonstration of 
itinted and 5. aaa better government in- 

ca 

legislature, Tried out by a Republican 
8 State of Kansas has a Republican 
— ge. It was born, has grown, and be- 
Pir great and prosperous under Republi- 

direction throughout almost all of its 
a of statehood. Kansas again will be Re- 
. only if we face the facts, ad- 
ts ieee rectify our mistakes, and adhere 
Hove e 2 85 8 and policies which 
star Bar pon > pu zii Party the guiding 

Kanaas has been under Republican State 
ceninistration for the past 18 years suc- 

vely. In 1936 our State went to the 
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opposition party both as to the governorship 
and the lieutenant-governorship. Yet 2 
years later in the 1938 campaign, Kansas 
again elected a Republican Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor and has done so at each 
election until last November. 

During that long era of Republican ad- 
ministration our State enjoyed a great and 
valuable growth in many directions. 

Through its Republican State administra- 
tions Kansas made giant strides in many 
fields, such as education, mental health, 
public health, rural health, highways, teach- 
ers’ retirement, social welfare, institutional 
care, institutional and educational building, 
industrial development, and many others. 

This great advancement represents the 
kind of government Kansas needs and ap- 
proves. Yet, in a relatively short time the 
Republican Party fell from grace—and we 
must recognize that fact. 

The Republican Party in Kansas needs the 
sound and sober thinking of every member 
of this organization and the entire party 
structure. 

We must remember that when the great 
majority political party of our State falls 
into division, disunity, and downright plain 
feuding, the people of the State, including 
our own party membership, will rightfully 
become disgusted. 

We must remember that when the lead- 


_ ership of our party fails to follow those high 


principles for which our party näs become 
known—and begins to think of personal gain, 
rather than the welfare of all of our people— 
our entire party is bound to suffer. 

The Republican Party in Kansas needs a 
constructive, progressive, forward-looking 
program in line with our traditional pattern, 
and the will to carry it out. 

We must abhor and throw out the methods 
of destruction, of maligning our fellow party 
members, of name-calling the Republicans 
who disagree with us. 

To seek self-advancement by unjust crit- 
icism of progressive and honest Republican 
administrations is a sure way to political 
suicide—and what is more important—a sure 
way of destroying the Republican Party. 

Kansas Republicans do not object to con- 
structive criticism, but they do object to 
unjust and carping criticism within our own 
party. 

Kansas people have demonstrated that 
they will not tolerate such tactics for long. 
The sooner we recognize these facts, the 
sooner we will regain the confidence of the 
people of Kansas. 

We have experienced a period of accusa- 
tion, misrepresentation, and vindictiveness 
unparalleled in Kansas history. This kind of 
political savagery has sprung out of our own 
party, egged on and maintained by dissemi- 
nators of both public and private word, to a 
point that the Republican Party in Kansas 
must either clean up its own house and start 
afresh for 1958, or slide downward toward 
more defeats and further loss of public 
esteem. 

During the past campaign and since, and 
in the short time I have had here on this 
occasion, countless Republicans have visited 
with me—they are unanimous in their think- 
ing that we must rebuild the Republican 
Party in Kansas, J 

This does not mean destroying what we 
have, merely to achieve a change. Instead, 
it means strengthening our present Republi- 
can Party with new ideas and new blood, ad- 
hering to the soundest and highest principles 
of party conduct and program, to be carried 
out by all party members—old and new alike, 
What we need is more oil and less vinegar. 

One of the greatest myths—a strawman 
created by those who set it up and then 
knock it down and about with great fervor— 
is that of the appellation “old guard” to any 
part of the Republican Party of over 2 or 3 
years vintage. 
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In the same mythology is the tag of liberal 
to another part of the same party. Who 
constitutes the old guard and who consti- 
tutes the liberals is never quite defined. It 
is meant to be divisive, and it has been 
picked up by the opposition for that very 


purpose. 

This attempt to separate the Republican 
Party in Kansas into the sheep and the 
goats is one of the first things I think should 
be resisted and eliminated. The labels of 
liberal, conservative, progressive and so on, 
I believe were well taken care of by President 
Eisenhower when he said in effect—let the 
Republican Party be liberal in human re- 
lationiship’ and human rights, be conserva- 
tive with the taxpayers’ money, and progres 
sive in all things. 2 

The Republican Party needs the thinkihg, 
the views and the efforts of all its members, 
from 18 to 80 and beyond. 

The next timie you hear some self-styled 
political expert labeling some individual or 
group as old guard, as a meaning sinister, 
and some other expert hailing other indi- 
viduals or groups as great liberals, as a mean- 
ing commendatory—just remember a little 
of it may be true, but for the most part it is 
nonsense. 

What the Republican Party in Kansas 
needs is not a division or battle over straw- 
men or straw labels, but a united party 
membership devoted to traditional Republi- 
can progress, to high principles and ideals 
a party of workers, young and old, conserva- 
tive or liberal as they please, men and wo- 
men, all dedicated to the best interests of 
Kansas. 

On such a foundation, I believe the Re- 
publican Party can be rebuilt, so that the 
people of our great State will reaffirm their 
faith and confidence in Kansas Republican- 
ism in 1958. 


Trouble at Pleasant Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Trouble at Pleasant Valley,” 
which appeared in the January 22, 1957, 
issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

It is pointed out in this editorial that 
construction of the high dam at the 
Pleasant Valley site would prevent con- 
struction of both the high Hells Canyon 
Dam and the Nez Perce Dam, and waste 
three-quarters of the potential flood 
storage along that section of the Snake 
River. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TROUBLE AT PLEASANT VALLEY 

Secretary Seaton has finally confirmed the 
administration's interest in the possibility of 
building a high dam at the Pleasant Valley 
site on the Snake River. Reports that the 
Department of Interior was thinking about 
building the dam have been current since the 
November elections, which were so disastrous 
to administration hopes in the power- con- 
scious Pacific Northwest. The Interior Sec- 
retary says the defeats at the polls in Oregon 
and Idaho had nothing to do with it, but 
before the elections the administration had 
been dead set on letting a private syndicate 
take charge, 
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That syndicate, the Pacific Northwest 
Power Co., has an application before the 
Federal Power Commission to build low dams 
at Pleasant Valley and at Mountain Sheep 
site, a short distance downstream on the 
Snake. 

Whether it were a public or a private proj- 
ect, a high dam at the Pleasant Valley site 
would be of decidely questionable value. It 
would prevent construction upstream of the 
high dam at Hells Canyon for which Senators 
Morse and NEUBERGER of Oregon are continu- 
ing to lead a valiant fight. It would prevent 
construction downstream of Nez Perce Dam. 
The elimination of these projects, according 
to the National Hells Canyon Association, 
would cost the Pacific Northwest more power 
than the entire output of Grand Coulee Dam, 
and would waste three-quarters of the po- 

. tential flood storage along that section of the 
Snake. : 

In view of these facts, it would be interest- 
ing indeed to know what considerations could 
have induced Secretary Seaton to begin lead- 
ing a parade, even so tentative a one, for a 
high Federal dam at Pleasant Valley. 


Competition fcr Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


8 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 1, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech by 
Mr. Earl Bunting, entitled Competition 
for Manpower.” Mr. Bunting is vice 
chairman of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, and his speech was given at the 
annual meeting of the Employer Sub- 
committee, at the Plaza Hotel, in New 
York City, on November 14, 1956. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I want to bring you the best warm wishes 
of Gen. Mel Maas, our dedicated chairman, 
who regrets that he cannot join with us 
today. He asked me, however, to extend 
to you his deep appreciation for your active 
interest in the employment problems of the 
physically handicapped—for your willing- 
ness to assist these workers in realizing their 
job hopes and ambitions. 

Vocational rehabilitation is a mouth-fill- 
ing phrase—but the only hope of many of 
the handicapped who long for opportunity 
and are forced to accept charity. In har- 
mony with our way of doing things, and 
through vocational rehabilitation processes, 
we develop and restore the employment ca- 
pacities of our more seriously impaired 
friends and neighbors—give them the han- 
dle they need to lift themselves to a life 
of creative usefulness—help them to become 
self-supporting and contributing members 
of their communities—reciaim sorely needed 
manpower for the Nation's sake. Through 
vocational rehabilitation services, the phys- 
ically handicapped are entering and return- 
ing to the labor market in ever-increasing 
mumbers—prepared for and identified with 
occupational pursuits well within their em- 
ployment capacities. 

But the real measurement of success in 
our rehabilitation efforts is adequate place- 
ment of these workers in the jobs they can 
do—jobs which will compensate them on the 
basis of work performed. Job placement is 
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the final and payoff phase of vocational re- 
habilitation. 

This means that unless successful efforts 
are made to create employer recognition of 
the “working usefulness” of the handicapped, 
preceding rehabilitation efforts, such as hos- 
Pitalization, medical prosthesis, schooling 
and training, are of no value to the eco- 
nomic objective—employment is absolutely 
essential to the vocational rehabilitation 
program. Without employment, it actually 
isn’t vocational rehabilitation. 

When placed in jobs they can do, handi- 
capped workers become effective units in the 
competitive struggle which is life itself. Par- 
ticularly is this important in our own coun- 
try now and in the foreseeable future. 

Some interesting estimates have been made 
of the great need in the years ahead for vast 
increases in numbers of skilled ambitious 
workers. For example, by 1965 the 
national product (the combination of total 
goods and services) will be 40 percent greater 
in our country than in 1955. In the same 
period our population growth will increase 
by only 14 percent. 

This means, then, that every person who 
can be trained for a specific job will become 
an important, vital economic unit. Other 
parts of the world are a constantly increas- 
ing challenge to America—to our way of life, 
to our inventive genius, to our productive 
might, to our standards of living, to our 
national security. 

Our American system places reliance upon 
the forces of competition to prevent exploita- 
tion, to encourage the channeling of eco- 
nomic efforts into producing the goods peo- 
ple want, and to spur producers to ever- 


` increasing efficiency in serving the public. 


Competition takes many forms, from com- 
petition in the market place of goods or 
services, competition for ideas, for brains, 
for maximum personal effectiveness. 

In recent years competition has taken on 
a still newer form, the competition for man- 
power to staff our farms, our mines, our 
forestry operations, our factories, our great 
commercial and financial institutions, even 
our Government iteelf. 

Recent years have given the Individual not 
only the choice of the widest possible assort- 
ment of goods available for his needs; it 
has also given him many choices of Jobs for 
his livelihood. Page after page of “help 
wanted” advertisements in daily newspapers, 
magazine advertisements picturing recrea- 
tion, available housing, schools, churches, 
cultural opportunities—all these in addition 
to wages, salaries, and fringe benefits. 

High wages, high living standards, great 
consuming ability of people have all com- 
bined to create shortages of available em- 
ployees in many communities and in many 
lines of business, 

Competition has not only become the im- 
personal regulator of our economic life, giv- 
ing Americans the opportunity to make their 
own choices as to what to buy or not to 
buy; it has also given them wide choices of 
what to work at and where to work, or, 
maybe, even not to work. 

No firm has a monopoly on the combina- 
tion of commonsense, technical knowledge, 
ingenuity, Initiative, Imagination, and dar- 
ing which lead to business growth. Select- 
ing people to staff the jobs of American 


business and industry has become one of the 


newer techniques in our economic system. 
And one of the latest techniques is utiliza- 
tion of the skills and abilities so prevalent 
among a valuable segment of our labor 
force—the physically handicapped. 

Those of us who have been wrestling with 
the problem of creating job opportunities for 
handicapped people, under conditions which 
will make truly competitive units of such 
people, since the President's Committee was 
formed back in 1947, have arrived at certain 
conclusions. 
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The first of these is well expressed in Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's proclamation a year ago, 
asking for observance of Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week, when he said: 

“An individual's abllity—and not his dis- 
ability—should be the first consideration in 
ee his capacity for employment.” 


“Opportunity for employment should not 
be denied any qualified person merely be- 
cause of a physical handicap.” 

Very frankly, our job has been to reach 
employers who do not recognize skills and 
abilities apart from physical limitations. 

Fitting the employee to the = he can do 
is the end objective of all r Uitation and 
special training programs. 

A necessary function of a business is to 
earn a profit; it can't stay in business for 
long unless it does prosper, When an em- 
ployer considers placing people with physical 
limitations in jobs in his business he must 
of necessity evaluate the risks involved. 

In far too many cases in years past the 
number of arms, legs, eyes, and other visible 
limitations have loomed too large in com- 
parison to other factors. These other con- 
siderations are: 

Job attendance, adjustment, trainability, 
lost time, in-plant accidents, response to 
company safety standards, 

In every one of these considerations the 
people with physical limitations now em- 
ployed in thousands and thousands of places 
of business have validated the slogan which 
we have emphasized so much: 

“It's good business to hire the handi- 
capped.” (Good for employers’ business.) 

Physical handicaps are not job handicaps. 
Those among us with physical limitations 
are invariably part of the normal local labor 
market. They merit equal opportunities for 
gainful employment—through equality of 
treatment. For about 11 years the principal 
job of the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped has 
been to bring about widespread public recog- 
nition of the foregoing truths. 

The many facets of this problem are each 
made the special responsibility of a sub- 
committee of the President's committee. 
Presently we have nine of such subcommit- 
tees, all working toward a common goal: a 
nationwide employment policy giving equal 
opportunity to the physically handicapped 
with emphasis on ability and disregard for 
meaningless physical irregularities that have 
no bearing on job performance, 

These nine standing subcommittees are 
on awards, disabled veterans, employers, 
essay contest, labor, medical, public infor- 
mation, public service, and compensation 
benefits. Two of them work directly with 
the employers of our Nation; namely, the 
public service subcommittee and the em- 
ployer subcommittee. The public service 
subcommittee works with the governmental 
employers and public administrators. The 
employer subcommittee has the task of over- 
coming hiring resistance among employers 
in private business and industry. 

The employer subcommittee can perform 
great service, in first ascertaining the actual 
employment problems involved and initia- 
tion of action programs, designed to 
establish procedures in employment prac- 
tices which will open the doors of oppor- 
tunity to placing people in jobs they can 
do, regardless of physical limitations. 

This involves eliminating all prejudgment 
or past prejudice regarding employability of 
the physically handicapped. 

Even more importantly, it involves recog- 
nition of the fact that such people do pos- 
sess—or can acquire—skills and abilities of 
value to industry and business; that they 
are fully capable of meeting efficient and 
profitable production standards, 


It is a special job to reach employers, large 
or small, who regard the handicapped as un- 
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employable, or at best as marginal and bot- 
tom-of-the-barrel labor. We must under- 
Stand the basis of their thinking, ascertain 
the factors underlying their continued re- 
sistance, gain their agreement that the han- 
dicapped make profitable employees when 
Properly placed. 

In a recent publication of the Centinela 
Valley Committee for the Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped in California, it was 
heartening to read this opinion of the indus- 
trial relations director at Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., John B. Clark. He said: Too frequent- 
ly, emphasis has been placed upon what the 
impaired person cannot do, rather than what 
he. can do, and, consequently, the program 
has not been completely successful.” 

This about sums up the problem and 
Points the way. Our job is to convince em- 
Ployers that the handicapped are truly an 
important segment of the available labor 
market—encourage them to hire on the basis 
of ability—not disability. 

Many progressive employers in the com- 
Munities are doing this. And their experi- 
ence with the physically handicapped, by 
their own sincere statements, is very favor- 
able. To them, hiring the handicapped is 
now “business as usual! — nothing more than 
good industrial relations. d 

But not all employers take this point of 
view, There are still a great many who re- 
gard the handicapped as unemployable. One 
can see it reflected in their hiring practices— 
in their medical evaluations for physical fit- 
ness—and even in the reasons they cite for 
not hiring the handicapped. 

are bars to employment of qualified 
handicapped workers. They point up the 
endous need for increased information 
and educational programs to clear up mis- 
information that is causing employers to re- 
8 handicapped in such an unfavorable 


Our job is to convince top management 
that the physically handicapped can be pre- 
Pared for and identified with occupational 
Pursuits well within their capabilities—that 
When properly placed they make safe and 
dependable employees; they are efficient and 
loyal, and it is sound personnel procedure to 
recruit them for their abilities—to profit 
from their outstanding performance on jobs 
they can do. 

When prospective employees are evaluated 
from the standpoint of desirable character- 

cs, those with physical handicaps grade 
UP well toward the top in skill, trainability, 
ambition, job attendance, team players. They 
Stay put on the job they are fitted to do. 
are not drifters. Records show they are 
areful, they seldom have accidents—they 

Ow what accidental injuries can mean. 
Poa Ndicapped people, placed in jobs they 

do, have superior records in attendance. 
fully are seldom late, work steadily, cheer- 
1 and effectively. They know what hav- 
ng a job means. 
1 have demonstrated time and again 
cient ey are fully capable of meeting em- 

Fa and profitable production standards. 
4 Vorable policy declarations by top man- 
sanaak must be implemented—by suitable 
dustrial v and practices — established by in- 
Superv Physicians, personnel managers, and 

isory executives. 
band to employment of physically 
found inen persons may sometimes be 
questi, employment practices—promotion 
amin ms and preemployment physical ex- 
Wen et adopted prior to subse- 
with + ‘op -management policy declarations 
for su 3 Providing job opportunities 
ars anddeapped People, in one form or other, 
pis 8 It is estimated that there 
varyi Million people in this country with 
There te degrees of physical impairments. 
Ployab} a present backlog of 2 million em- 
tnet a handicapped people. And a quar- 

& million of our citizens are being 
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added to the handicapped rolls every year 
in America, through accidents at home, in 
traffic, at work, and through congenital 
reasons. 

America needs the productive benefits 
which this great group can contribute so 
effectively. 

Again, let's think in terms ot people with 
physical limitations in terms of skill, of 
worker productivity. 

How many arms, legs, or eyes are needed— 
when the employee has been fitted to a job 
he can do—without regard to physical lim- 
itations? 

How about trainability? Do such people 
want jobs sufficiently to be willing to under- 
go special training? Ask those in rehabili- 
tation work whether these people are good 
trainees. 

How about ambition? Can a person with 
physical limitations be as ambitious as one 
with full physical vigor? In fact, aren't 
there reasons why he might be more am- 
bitious? 

These are the questions many companies 
have considered—and answered—to their 
complete satisfaction, which accounts for 
their invariable enthusiasm for their own 
policies with respect to rellance upon physi- 
cally handicapped people as outstanding, 
loyal, punctual, and effective employees. 


School Migration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the edi- 
torial of the Wall Street Journal of 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957, entitled 
“School Migration.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 8 
ScHooL MicraTion—New York Crrr RE- 

Groups Purms IN Errort To ABOLISH 

NORTHERN FORM or SEGREGATION 

(By Peter B. Bart) 


New Yorx—Every weekday morning several 
school buses pull up in front of Public School 
93 in the Bronx and some 200 Negro children 
scamper off to class. 

Until last September these 7- and 8-year- 
old tots could walk to their own neighbor- 
hood schools. Today the city of New York 
takes them in buses the 20 city blocks or 
more to PS 93. 

Their daily journey is part of an enforced 
mass migration of schoolchildren being 
launched by New York's board of education. 
It's a matter of racial integration. Until 
the Negro children were transferred to PS 93, 
that school was attended almost entirely by 
white pupils living in the neighborhood. 
Now, like many of the 790 other New York 
public schools, it is mixed. 

Mixed is a big word in New York City these 
days. Without fanfare—but by no means 
without objections—city officials have begun 
a program of racial integration that involves 
more than a policy of nondiscrimination, 
As at PS 93, many school youngsters are 
already being transported from one school 
district to another so the board of education 
can achieve what it feels is a proper balance. 

This is only a beginning. A master plan 
to speed up the integration process for New 
York's 925,000 public-school pupils has been 
drawn up by the subcommittee on zoning of 
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the board’s commission of integration. If 

approved. the plan will take effect next 

September. It proposes extensive use of city- 

financed buses to create racially balanced 

schools, and suggests that racial integration 

should be the sole objective of school zoning. 
ROTATING TEACHERS 


Also under consideration: A plan for the 
rotation of experienced teachers from “good” 
schools to problem“ schools so as to im- 
prove the quality of instruction in slum 
areas. Meantime, the Board of Education 
wants & $68 million boost—to $412 million— 
in its new budget; some of the additional 
money would be used to expand the work of 
the Commission on Integration. 

The aim of all this activity is to eliminate 
the school segregation that occurs in the 
North as an outgrowth of local housing pat- 
terns. To banish it the officials must also 
banish the traditional concept of the neigh- 
borhood school.” 

Elsewhere in the North this campaign to 
abolish alleged de facto school segregation is 
also picking up in intensity—notably in 
cities like Chicago, Philadelphia, and De- 
troit. But the most impressive efforts are 
being made here in New York. 

Even here the size of the school migration 
can’t be fully measured. One difficulty is 
that its operation is decentralized; school 
Officials say they've made on attempt to add 
up the number of pupils transferred. An- 
other is that the best informed officials hesi- 
tate to give a guess; they shy away from pub- 
lic comment because they think it is an ex- 
Plosive subject. 

CRISS-CROSSED CITY 

Nevertheless, all concede that hundreds of 
New York students are already criss-crossing 
the city by bus and subway to schools far 
from home. In the slum-ridden Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, full-scale trans- 
fers of children from zone to zone have 
brought about integration in at least 20 
schools since the opening of the school year. 

Not only are children from Negro sections 
like Harlem traveling to hitherto all-white 
schools; in some instances, white pupils are 
crossing regular school zones to enter all- 
Negro schools. ` 

“One junior high school in my three 
Brooklyn districts was almost entirely Negro 
last year, and it's now 50-50 in racial com- 
position,” says Samuel M. Levenson, an as- 
sistant superintendent of schools. He adds: 
“In another junior high school white stu- 
dents were brought in from a mile or so 
away to prevent it from becoming 100 per- 
cent Negro." 

“We've got busloads of Negro children com- 
ing in from big distances,” the principal of 
a formerly all-white school in Manhattan re- 
lates. “I hate to think what it’s costing the 
city.” 

In some cases, integration is being achieved 
by means of minor gerrymandering of school 
zones without much transfer of pupils. This 
is particularly true of schools in so-called 
fringe areas where white and Negro neighbor- 
hoods converge. 

VIGOROUS PURSUIT 


Spearheading the integration movement 
in New York and other cities, is the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. At its 1956 convention in San Fran- 
cisco the N. A. A. C. P. resolved that “the 
entire resources of this organization be dedi- 
cated to pursue with vigor the elimination 
of segregation in fact in the schools in 
northern communities. We cannot 
wait for residential discrimination to be 
eradicated before something is done about 
the elimination of segregation in our north- 
ern public schools.” 

Backing the N. A. A. C. P. in a number of 
cities are such groups as the Urban League, 
Americans for Democratic Action, United 
Automobile Workers, plus local civil rights 
and religious groups, 
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Not surprisingly, public officials are ex- 
tremely sensitive on the issue. Consider the 
curious case of an obscure Brooklyn minister, 
Dr. Milton A. Galamison of the Siloam Pres- 
byterian Church. Irritated by what he con- 
sidered to be a delay in desegregating“ 
Brooklyn junior high school 238, Dr. Galami- 
son sent a personal telegram to Superintend- 
ent of Schools William Jansen demanding 
the latter’s resignation. 

To the minister's astonishment, Dr. Jansen 
personally called and “asked for an appoint- 
ment.” Later the telegram was released to 
the press along with a rather defensive ex- 
planation by Dr. Jansen of his position. Thus 
the affair attained city-wide publicity. And 
Dr. Galamison was elected president of the 
Brooklyn branch of the N. A. A. C. P. 

MOVING AWAY 


School authorities tend to discount the 
protests they hear. “We had some white 
parents who threatened violent action if 
their children were transferred to Negro 
schools,” confides a Brooklyn principal, but 
in the end some of them just gave up and 
moved away.” Agrees Rev. Dr. David M. 
Cory, executive secretary of the Brooklyn 
division, Protestant Council: “You hear a 
lot of talk about violent opposition to school 
integration, but I have yet to find any actual 
manifestation of it.” 

Nonetheless, some open opposition exists. 
The scheme to rotate experienced teachers 
from good to problem schools has already 
drawn sharp objections from the powerful 
High School Teachers Association. Its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Concetta T. Roy, warns: “It will 
only create more dissatisfied high-school 
teachers.” ` 

And Rev. W. Sterling Cary of Brooklyn 
says: “I just don’t think the schools are the 
answer. The real problem lies in the hous- 
ing ghettoes themselves which are the cause 
of Northern school segregation. And I think 
all this rezoning could be a hardship on 
children who may have to travel great dis- 
tances to school every day.” 

“I believe we're being stampeded into a 
dubious program,” contends the principal of 
a recently integrated Brooklyn school. “We 
have incontrovertible evidence of large num- 
bers of white children withdrawing from 
schools when Negroes are brought in from 
outside. Many New York schools will be 
100-percent colored within 2 years after 
Negro children are introduced. The hard 
truth is that we can't have full-scale inte- 
gration until both Negroes and whites are 
really ready for it.” 

But such voices seem unlikely to halt the 
rush. As one highly placed New York school 
official puts it: “Any racial issue is political 
dynamite in a city like this. If anyone sug- 
gests that the integration program be slowed 
down while we find out where we're going 
he's immediately branded a racist.” 


Economic Progress of New Hampshire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, ‘February 1, 1957 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the an- 
nual business review section of the Bos- 
ton Sunday Herald, published on Janu- 
ary 27, 1957, contains an excellent ar- 
ticle on the economic progress of New 
Hampshire over the past year. It was 
written by Avery R. Schiller, president 
of the Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire, and one of the able business 
leaders of my State. I believe this re- 
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view may be of interest to the Senate, 
particularly because of the forcefulness 
with which it lays to rest the myth of a 
slowing economy in New England. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

New HAMPSHIRE GAINS More New INDUSTRIES 


(By A. R. Schiller, president, general man- 
ager, Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire) 

New Hampshire’s economy, paced by a 
steady growth in industrial job opportuni- 
ties, showed healthy expansion in 1956. 

The recreation industry, which is the sec- 
ond most important income-producing activ- 
ity in the Granite State, showed an estimated 
gross of approximately $195 million in the 
past year, well ahead of 1955 receipts. Agri- 
cultural income payments, of significance in 
many communities although they account 
for less than 3 percent of total income pay- 
ments, increased approximately 12 percent 
in 1956 over 1955 levels. 


RANKS 10TH 


But it Is industry upon which New Hamp- 
shire citizens depend primarily for their live- 
lihood. The State ranks 10th in the Nation 
in the percentage of income payments de- 
rived from manufacture. There are 15 man- 
ufacturing jobs per 100 for New Hampshire's 
population as compared to a national average 
of 11 such jobs per 100 population. 

New Hampshire made real gains in indus- 
trial job opportunities both through the at- 
traction of new industry to the State and 
the expansion of existing manufacture. 


NEW JOBS 


Figures compiled by the Industrial divi- 
sion of the New Hampshire Planning and 
Development Commission, a State agency, 
indicate that 4,430 new jobs in manufacture 
were created in the State in 1956. The 
agency’s figures, which do not pretend to be 
all inclusive, show 19 new manufacturing 
concerns commenced operations in 1956. 

The industrial division reports that 22 
companies built over 500,000 square feet of 
new manufacturing space in New Hampshire 
last year at an aggregate cost of more than 
$4 million. 

Although such figures might not be im- 
pressive in some of the larger urban areas, 
they take on real significance in New Hamp- 
shire when it is remembered that total popu- 
lation approximates 560,000 people. 

In the figures for new construction, It is 
interesting to note that 15 of the 22 vwom- 
panies reported to have completed new con- 
struction were native New Hampshire firms 
building new factories or expanding existing 
space. 

DURABLE .GOODS 

It is also interesting and significant to 
note that the increase in manufacturing 
activity was not in the traditional lines of 
New Hampshire industry long linked sub- 
stantially to consumer goods, but showed a 
marked shift to the manufacture of durable 

. In kilowatt-hour sales of electricity 
to industrial customers for the 12 months 
ending November 1956, records of Public 
Service Co., of New Hampshire, show that 
manufacturers of durable goods increased 
their use of electricity by 177 percent over 
1948 levels while industrial sales as a whole 
increased 80 percent. This comparison is 
significant because Public Service serves ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the State's popu- 
lation. 

To increase industrial Job opportunitles 
through industrial promotion, New Hamp- 
shire is well organized through local, re- 
gional, and State groups and agenices. Local 
industrial foundations are active in more 
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than a quarter of the State's communities. 
Many of these foundations have raised funds 
by stock sale or subscription to be used 
as equity capital for industry promotion 
within the area which they cover. 
PROMOTIONAL VENTURE 


One such local foundation, organized in 
Whitefield, a town of 1,700, announced in 
December its intention to finance and build 
a general purpose industrial plant of 30,000 
square feet as a promotional venture to per- 
suade a suitable industry to settle in the 
town to take the place of its only major in- 
dustry, a furniture factory, destroyed in a fire 
2 years ago. 

The New Hampshire Business Development 
Corp. a private organization organized pri- 
marily to supply risk capital, has 84 member 
banks participating in its loans and more 
than 200 stockholders. At the end of 1956, 
the corporation reputed that it had helped 
make possible to date the creation of $5 
million annual payroll distributed in 31 com- 
munities of the State. The corporation, 
which usually stands in a second-mortgage 
position, has made 34 loans and has par- 
ticipated in the bullding of 17 new, modern 
industrial plants. 


NEW PLANT 


New Hampshire's Industrial Park Author- 
ity, created by an act of the 1955 legislature, 
has completed construction of a new 54,000 
square foot building for the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Co., its first tenant in the Hook- 
sett Industrial Park on route 3 between Man- 
chester and Concord. 

The Park Authority is authorized to borrow 
money from the State treasury for use in site 
preparation and the construction of specula- 
tive industrial building. It acts only on the 
request of some local foundation and invests 
its funds in a community only for the time 
necessary to complete psrmanent financing 
of the project by normal sources of indus- 
trial finances, 


The Hooksett Park, first undertaking of the 
park authority, comprises some 600 acres of 
potential industrial property. With the 
Raytheon building completed, the authority 
has announced its intent to build a second 
industrial building in 1957 on speculation. 

The State agency responsible for industrial 
promotion is the Industrial Division of the 
New Hampshire Planning and Development 
Commission. The division is active in sup- 
port of existing industry as well as in in- 
forming out of State industry of the ad- 
vantages of New Hampshire. Gov. Lane 
Dwinell has requested the legislature to pro- 
vide the division with an expanded budget to 
step up its activities in the next biennium. 

Despite the many changes and readjust- 
ments, both technological and otherwise, 
which industry has experienced and despite 
the great shifts in the Nation’s population 
centers, New Hampshire had in 1956 a larger 
population, more jobs, higher per capita in- 
come, greater personal savings and more gen- 
eral prosperity than ever before in its his- 
tory. And census figures reveal that New 
Hampshire’s economy has greater stability 
than that of any of the 47 other States, 


Our Vanishing Western States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1, 1957 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Our Vanishing Western 
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States," which appeared in Human 

Events on December 29, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR VANISHING WESTERN STATES—FEDERAL 
INTERFERENCE LEADS TO FEDERAL “Am'— 
BL INTRODUCED To Break THIS Vicrous 
CIRCLE 


Many of our Western States are more in the 


Nature of territorial provinces of the United 
States Government than they are sovereign 
States. In Nevada 87.1 percent of the land 
is owned by the Government; in Utah, 70.2 
‘cent; in Idaho, 65.2 percent. Other States 
which the Government owns huge chunks 
ot real estate include Oregon (51.3), Wyo- 
Ming (47.8), California (47.0), Arizona 
(44.5), Colorado (33.3), New Mexico (33.7), 
ashington (29.9), Montana (29.9), and so 
On down the line. In the 48 States, Uncle 
Sam owns 407,900,000 acres, or 21.4 percent 
Of all the land in the country. Of this, 357 
Million acres were reserved from the public 
domain and 51 million acres were acquired, 
ely by purchase. In addition, 55 million 
Acres, consisting principally of Indian reser- 
vations, are held in trust by the Government, 
4nd civillan agencies administer 339,116,000 
acres of Government land in Alacka, 
Government ownership is heavily concen- 
trated in the 11 Western States. About 89 
Percent of the Federal lands, exclusive of 
Alaska and other Territories, is located there. 
It is doubtful that these States can attain a 
free and equal“ footing with the original 
States, as contemplated by our Founding 
Fathers, as long as this Government monop- 
oly continues. 
impact of Federal ownership is often 
falt acutely by counties and other smaller 
taxing jurisdictions. Many western coun- 
tles have over 75 percent of their land areas 
in Federal ownership. A very large number 
have more than 50 percent under the Fed- 
eral thumb. In Idaho, for instance, 7 out 
of 44 counties have more than 75 percent 
of their lands in Federal ownership and 20 
ve more than 50 percent. 
In disputes such as the recent fight over 
e Hells Canyon Dam the continuing argu- 
Ment over Federal aid to schools, and the 
Case for the new Federal highway program 
advocates of Federal aid constantly stress 
the fact that the States are too poor to pay 
clr own way. The network of federally 
ranks lands is one of many reasons (all 
ot oving Federal encroachment) why some 
the States are poor in tax resources. Esti- 
5 tes of State and local tax losses from 
N landownership range from about 
ne hundred to sevcral hundred million dol- 
annually, despite the fact that Uncle 
tan usually shares receipts from Federal 
1584 with local taxing jurisdictlons. As a 
report of the House Committee on 
terior and Insular Afairs put it: 
G8 ot today, the States and the Federal 
ernment have preempted most revenue 
Sources other than that derived from the 
the y tax; local government contends that 
has Presence of tax-exempt Federal property 
some + reduced the economic capacity of 
Inde taxing units that their financial 
Pendence is in fect threatened.” 


14 and local governments deprived ot 
revenues are not the only complainants. 

neg HY recpected and responsible private or- 
nizations have also spoken against Fed- 
Ownership. The American Farm Bureau 
ie has stated “that private owner- 
P and operation of the Nation's land re- 
8 ls in the national interest in most 
3 The Farm Bureau sounds a 
8 & against Federal domination over 
natural resources and urges that more 
and be made toward State participation 
o; responsibility in their adequate devel- 
Pment. It recommends the tlassification 


of an federally owned rural lands and the 
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disposal of lands that may be efficiently man- 
aged and developed by private ownership. 
‘The Western States Land Commissioners’ As- 
sociation recently requested Congress to 
grant 179 million acres of public domain to 
the Western States, where the land les, for 
the support of the common schools. 

A step toward correcting these conditions 
was made last year by the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s Task Force on Real Property Manage- 
ment. The task force stated that some of 
the lands purchased by the Government 
“have now become valuable for timber or 
for agricultural use and should be reviewed 
by disinterested experts to determine the 
advisability of their return to State or pri- 
vate ownership.” The task force recom- 
mends that the President appoint a commit- 
tee which would, among other things, study 
and submit recommendations as to the pat- 
tern of Federal landownership which would 
provide maximum benefits to the national 
economy, and, according to that pattern, be- 
gin transferring lands to State or private 
ownership. A somewhat similar Proposal 
was made by a study committee of the 
Kestnbaum Commission in 1955. 

So that some legislation to guide these 
corrective efforts would come before Con- 
gress, Senator RUSSELL Lone, of Louisiana, 
introduced in the last session S. 3444, a bill 
to establish Federal-State Land Study Com- 
missions. It was Lona’s belief that this bill, 
or something like it, would in a period of a 
few years ald greatly in the solution of ex- 
isting problems. 

Briefly, the bill provides for the establish- 
ment, at the request of any State, of a 
land study commission in that State. 
Such commissions shall fairly represent Fed- 
eral and State interests and shall study care- 
fully the Federal landownership pattern, 
with a view to recommending to the Presi- 
dent those Federal lands which should be in 
State or private hands. If the lands recom- 
mended for disposal are not needed for na- 
tional defense, the President shall dispose 
of them to the States or the public at not 
less than their fair market value. Lands 
within national parks, wilderness areas, wild- 
life refuges, and similar special purpose 
reservations are excluded. 

This measure would place the initiative 
for and actual conduct of the study where 
it belongs, within the boundaries of the 
State. The solution, when found, would rep- 
resent the wishes of the State—modified by 
the national interest as represented by the 
Federal members of the Commission. State 
initiative would reassert the principle of 
State sovereignty, as concelved by the au- 
thors of the Constitution. There is no com- 
pulsion in the measure upon any State to 
request a land study if it is satisfied with 
its existing landownership pattern. 


Effect of Drought Conditions on the Fort 
Peck Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 1, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Will the Drought Hurt Fort 
Peck?” which appeared in the January 
24, 1957, issue of the Glasgow (Mont.) 
Courier. 

This editorial tells of the concern of 
rural electric cooperative officials, pri- 
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vate utilities and irrigators over the re- 
lease of millions of acre-feet of water 
from Fort Peck Dam, by the Corps of 
Engineers, for downstream navigation. 

The editorial also quotes from the 
Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News, which 
shares the view expressed in the Glas- 
gow Courier. i 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL THE DROUGHT Hurt Fort Peck? 


How can drought conditions hundreds of 
miles distant from Montana affect the Fort 
Peck Dam? Apparently they are doing so, 
and it may be that this will have some 
serious consequences for residents of the up- 
per Missouri Basin. 

This growing concern about the operation 
of the Fort Peck Reservoir and its rapidly 
dwindling storage was expressed last week in 
an editorial in the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily 
News that said in part: : 

“When an individual or organization does 
a complete reversal of policies for which it 
had previously struggled, it might be looked 
upon as something of a mark of progress. 

“However, there are cases of experts going 
out to develop figures, to substantiate a de- 
sired end result. 

“The News feels that it is quite likely some 
independent research will have to be done on 
the Missouri River, by engineers of such 
stature that their findings will go unchal- 
lenged. 

“The News holds to the thought that it is 
far from treason to disagree with the Corps 
of Engineers. 

By and large most individuals and com- 
munities are too busy to go into research 
need to dispute a stand taken by the corps. 

“The News was told, many years ago, by 
an outstanding Member of the United States 
Senate, that no Member of that august body 
ever challenged a statement by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

“He was advised that his statement reflect- 
ed no credit to the Senate. 

“The Corps of Engineers is a great or- 

tion that has made tremendous con- 
tributions in civil works, as well as during 
wars into which United States has been 
forced. 

“We need only to go back to work done on 
the Missouri River to illustrate our think- 
ing. 

“When the Fort Peck Dam was built the 
engineers cited as a main, if not the No. 1 
objective of the project, the development of a 
9-foot channel below Sioux City. 

“True by practically wrecking the Fort 
Peck Reservoir during which 12 million or 
13 million acre-feet of water was released for 
downstream benefit, barges were kept float- 
ing. But that cannot be repeated very soon 
because Fort Peck is down to a point where 
a dry season could easily put generators out 
of business. 

“The News believes that a lot of study and 
thinking should be accorded the Missouri 
River in order that the best use can be made 
of this precious resource.” 

While navigation requirements are only 
one of the causes for the heavy drawdown 
in recent years on the Fort Peck Reservoir, 
the low level of the reservoir should be a 
reason for concern to many Montanans—to 
irrigators who rely on Fort Peck power for 
pumping, to the many rural cooperatives 
that obtain power from this source, and 
to private utilities. The operation of the 
reservoir during the past 6 months has not 
been according to plan or commitments that 
were made early in 1956. 

We need this water and we need the power. 
And looking to future years, there will be a 
time when we will want even more of that 
storage for Irrigation. The Minot news- 
paper's point is well taken. 
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Improved Educational Facilities in 
Beatrice, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, only a 
few short years ago, the city of Beatrice, 
Nebr., was facing a school crisis, Bea- 
trice is one of Nebraska’s oldest cities, 
and its educational facilities were sadly 
outdated. 

The response of the people of Beatrice 
to this situation was typical of public- 
spirited citizens of most of the cities in 
Nebraska and around the Nation. 

By next April the educational facilities 
in Beatrice will be almost entirely new 
and modern. That achievement has re- 
sulted from the determination of the 
people of the city to solve their own 
problems. 

On January 27, Beatrice dedicated its 
new Cedar Elementary School. Three 
more brandnew elementary schools are 
nearing completion, and one each will be 
dedicated in February, March, and April. 

The achievements of Beatrice in mod- 
ernizing its school facilities have at- 
tracted wide attention in Nebraska as 
being typical of the determination of 
our people to keep their educational fa- 
cilities modern and adequate in size. 

The Omaha World-Herald of January 
27, 1957, told how Beatrice did the job 
in an article entitled “All New Elemen- 
tary Schools.” 

The Nation-as well as the State of 
Nebraska should take note of the fine 
enterprise and initiative of the public- 
spirited citizens of Beatrice. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article from the World-Her- 
ald and also an editorial entitled “Ike's 
School Program,” published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of January 29, 1957, 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
From the Omaha World-Herald of January 

27, 1957] 
Aut New ELEMENTARY ScHoors—BEATRICE 
REPLACES 8 BUILDINGS IN 1 BATCH 

BEATRICE, Nesr—Beatrice has become an 
almost all-new-school town. 

In 1952, the city opened its new $1,350,000 
senior high. By the end of 1956, it had 
completed 4 new elementary schools to take 
the place of 8 old ones, most of them dating 
to the 1880's. 

The old high school was torn down. And 
under the new plan junior high no longer 
will be a divided building with Central Ele- 
mentary School occupying half of the first 
floor. The added space now will accommo- 
date increased Junior high enrollment. 

Knowing how unpredictable growing en- 
rollments can be, the board of education is 
holding a second grade school site in re- 
serve, but the remaining six are being dis- 
posed of. ; 

Having all new schools is something to be 
expected by residents of a Levittown such 
as was built in Bucks County, Pa., or at 
Park Forest, the satellite city near Chicago 
promoted by Phil Klutznick, former Omaha 
lawyer. But Beatrice is one of the oldest 


towns in Nebraska, and an almost completely 
new school plant in such an old town is 
almost unheard of. 

How and why did Beatrice do it? 

PLAN CHANGED 

Like most cities, Beatrice made plans for 
expanded and improved school facilities after 
World War II, by then, most buildings had 
become obsolete, requiring costly repair and 
upkeep. Then in 1948, the voters approved a 
3-mill building fund levy for new school 
construction or additions. The levy was au- 
thorized for 10 years. 

But in 1949, a million-dollar bond issue 
for construction of the new senior high 
school was approved at the polls. In the 
next 3 years, building costs rose. Beatrice 
had to dip into the 3-mill levy proceeds to 
complete the high school. The elementary 
school program was stalled. 

In 1954, Dr. William M. Staerkel took over 
as superintendent of schools. By that time, 
the east wall of old West School, erected in 
1886, had begun to pull away, calling for 


expensive bracing. 


“It became apparent then that an overall 
approach was needed,” Dr, Staerkel said. 

The 3-mill building levy still was to run 
until 1958, but the superintendent believed 
this obviously wouldn't begin to solve the 
grade-school situation. He sought the co- 
operation of Board of Education President 
William W. Cook, executive vice president of 
the Beatrice National Bank, 

Mr. Cook carried the ball from there. With 
Dr. Staerkel, school board members and civic 
leaders, a plan was advanced for a $1 million 
elementary-school bond issue, to be financed 
by & sinking fund estimated to cost no more 
than 3 mills to handle the board retirement 
for 30 years. This sinking fund would re- 
place the original 3-mill levy. 

The hope of Beatrice, of course, is that 
the 3-mill sinking fund levy, continued far 
beyond 1958, will take care of its school sit- 
uation at no immediate additional drain on 
the taxpayers. 


RECOMMENDED BY EXPERTS 


There was more to the city’s spectacular 
achievement than that. The community 
started with a comprehensive school plan so 
as to avoid politics in locating sites. 

To get the show on the road, the board 
hired as consultants William R. Odell, pro- 
fessor of education at Stanford University, 
and James D. MacConnell, director of school 
Planning at Stanford. . Their survey, deliv- 
ered in September 1954, showed that 

1. Five schools were so antiquated they 
would have to be abandoned: 

2. Three others were totally inadequate to 
serve any useful purpose; 
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rise shortly after the plan was adopted and 
bonds sold. 
MODERN FEATURES 


Beatrice could not have obtained four new 
grade schools for a million dollars without 
careful and economical planning. And se- 
lection of new locations involved several 
considerations, 

“Modern elementary-school sites demand 
spacious building areas, and these are too 


, expensive to buy in settled residential dis- 


- 


3. Four larger schools would be sufficient _ 


for the community, even with growing en- 
rollment; 

4. The town’s financial position made a 
$1 million bond issue a safe risk when cou- 
pled with a converted 3-mill building fund; 

5. The cost of the new buildings would be 
no greater than the expense of maintaining 
the 8 existing structures for the full 30-year 
period of the proposed bonds. 

Of course, there were problems to be con- 
sidered: new location sites, disposition of old 
properties, loss of schools to four neighbor- 
hoods, increased walking distances and bus 
transportation for pupils. These problems 
produced objectors, but their number de- 
creased once the people were properly in- 
formed on all issues. 

Opposition in neighborhoods scheduled to 
lose schools was high at first, Dr. Staerkel 
explained; but a program to inform the pub- 
lic on all issues through PTA organizations, 
citizens’ meetings, newspaper stories, bro- 
chures, and bulletins to parents paid off. 
A 55-percent majority was needed at the 
polis for approval of the bond issue. At a 
special election, December 14, 1954, Beatrice 
gave its consent by a majority of 59 percent. 

From a financing viewpoint, Beatrice was 
just in time. Bond interest rates began to 


tricts,” Dr. Staerkel explained. “But our 
four new buildings are as strategically lo- 
cated as possible from a dollars-and-cents 
as well as convenience point of view.” 

The architects chosen were Charles W. and 
John A. Shaver, of Salina, Kans. They de- 
veloped a separate plan for each school to 
conform with location and academic require- 
ments. But a single contractor was selected 
to put up all four, and he was able to do a 
modified production-line job, moving men 
and equipment from one site to another, 

Although the four elementary schools 
have modern fentures and atmosphere— 
they're all the spread-out, single-story 
type—Beatrice received a contract which 
produced the schools at only a little more 
than $10 per square foot. This is one-third 
less than many school buildings are costing 
today. 

This month the city has its four new 
schools in operation. Ceder School will be 
dedicated today, followed by the Lincoln 
School dedication February 24. Paddock 
Lane and Stoddard Schools will be dedicated 
in the spring. 

Each of these buildings incorporates spa- 
cious parking and play areas, library, multi- 
purpose room, and kitchen, as well as class- 
rooms and administrative offices. Roof 
overhangs and louvers permit sun control, 
making window shades and venetian blinds 
unnecessary in classrooms. Even with over- 
cast sky, a minimum of 37 footcandles of 
natura? light is uniformly distributed over 
classroom areas, 

Tinted glass panels provide a warm atmos- 
phere where there are large amounts of glass. 
Sound-proofing has been engineered into the 
construction by means of splayed walls and 
fibered acoustical tile ceilings. 

Buildings are constructed of reinforced 
concrete flat slab for roof framing, supported 
on steel columns. Face brick, monolithic 
concrete and structural facing tile cover the 
exterior, Air induction units in classrooms 
have individual room temperature control. 


FOUR OLD SCHOOLS SOLD 


Old property was disposed of. Three of 
the four new buildings were erected on new 
sites. 

Cedar School ($225,444.50, $10.10 per 
square foot) replaced West School which 
was given to the city. Beatrice made the 
property available to the National Guard for 
construction of a new armory. Cedar, serv- 
ing the west side, also replaces Harrington 
School, sold to private interests for invest- 
ment. 

Lincoln School ($293,176.50, $10.11 per 
square foot) replaced East School, sold to 
St. Paul's Evangelical Lutheran Congrega- 
tion. 

Paddock Lane School ($286,230, $10.21 per 
square foot) has taken the place of Fairview 
School. The latter was traded to the Beat- 
rice Mennonite Church which previously 
owned the site where the new school stands. 
Old Fairview will be torn down to make way 
for a church. 

Stoddard School ($292,311, $10.55 per 
square foot), named for Dr. A. J. Stoddard, 
former Beatrice supeintendent of schools, 
replaced South School, It remains on the 
site but will be razed. 

Old Central School, mentioned earlier, will 
turn its space over to the Junior High. The 
aged Glenover School was sold to the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Mill Men’s Local 832 (AFL-CIO), 
for a meeting hall. 
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Old Belvedere School was closed but will 
be retained temporarily, Dr. Staerkel said. 

“What we did was to establish an ideal,” 
Dr. Staerkel added. “The move has enabled 
Beatrice children, without exception, to en- 
Joy the finest educational facilities. And 
in the long run, we're saving money.” 
[From the W: n Daily News of 

January 29, 1957] 
Ike's SCHOOL PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower's school program, 
for which he has Just sent a renewed plea to 
Congress, is a conflict in interests—it con- 
flicts with the basic objectives of the Eisen- 
hower administration; it conflicts with the 
very principles of the message itself. 

Mr. Eisenhower wants the Government to 
Put up a couple of billion dollars to pay for 
more school buildings, do more planning, 
indulge in more discussion and otherwise 
Spark faster expansion of the public-school 
system. 

This is to be a temporary program, an 
emergency measure. Government pro- 
grams of this type historically run from 20 
years to forever. It virtually takes an earth- 
Quake to shake one off. 
as no respect, says the President, is the 

eral Government to infringe on local 
control of the schools. But it is traditional 
that when the Federal bureaucracy hands 
Out the money, the Federal bureaucracy 
daa the rules. Any candidate or local ofi- 
who has taken a Government handout 

can testify to this. 
Federal program is supposed to stim- 
pti State and local efforts: It has the 
Pposite effect. Since the President first 
Suggested this program last year, many 
oe districts ready to meet their own 
ae ems have been waiting to see how 

2 they could get from Washington. 
ahou ee says the Federal handouts 
abit be distributed on the basis of local 
the ~ to pay and local needs. That's where 

ureaucracy gets both feet in the door. 
g out some complicated formulas— 
S 
00l districts, the President says, 
have notably stepped up building efforts in 
nt years. For several years running new 
8 have been set. So the only excuse for 
ju ald is the Federal Government's 
Hoot Sag that what has been done is not 
hae or has not been done fast enough. 
3 e from the highly debatable question 
ped whether Federal aid really will step up 
Ow down school improvements, the hard 
dong here is the cost. Whether the job is 
Wholly locally or with Federal help the 
If 


57 57 will pay for it. 
nole Sam doles out the money after 
e it from the taxpayers, he will extract 
vi ain g charge. He always does. And he 
15 D up telling the school districts how 
yia thence schools, and eventually how to 
re more, the program flies in the face 
er edent a avowed efforts to hold back 
hee Gos It means more Federal spending 
Net ernment already ear deep in debt. 

much Tesult: More schools, maybe. At a 
higher cost, for sure. 


Budget Can Be Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
N OF GEORGIA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1, 1957 i 
TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
nanimous consent to have printed 


Mr. 
Ask u 
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in the Appendix of the Recor the lead 
editorial of the Savannah (Ga.) Morn- 
ing News of Wednesday, January 23, 
1957, entitled “The Federal Budget Can 
Be Trimmed.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue FEDERAL BUDGET Can Be TRIMMED 


Now under consideration by the Congress 
of the United States is a budget for the fiscal 
year 1958 recently submitted by President 
Eisenhower. This estimate of expenditures, 
if adopted in its present form, calls for the 
spending of almost 872 billion, an alltime 
record for peacetime. 

This budget, in our opinion, is fallacious 
in one major respect. It depends upon in- 
creased revenues rather than reduced ex- 
penditures to stay in balance and produce a 
surplus. This might be likened to driving 
one’s auto backwards. It can be done but it’s 
a risky business which the Congress should 
avold at all costs. 

Proponents of the increased budget present 
geveral semivalid arguments, but they can be 
immediately refuted. 

First, they quote numerous economic fore- 
casts which foresee for the current year a 
continued increase in prosperity at about the 
same rate as in 1956. 

Here, there's one important thing to re- 
member. These are but forecasts. Even if 
we assume that all the data on which they 
are based is entirely accurate; even if we 
have every respect for the experts who make 
them, there is still the possibility the pre- 
dictions could be wrong. There is no accu- 
rate foreseeing of future events in any science 
we know except possibly astronomy. And of 
all the sciences that of economics is possessed 
of the most variable factors. There are, in 
short, plenty of things which could happen 
to knock these forecasts into oblivion. 

Secondly, the big budget boys point to the 
certainty of an increase in America's working 
population in general. This we can grant. 

But, will all these working people have 
jobs? The same factors that could influence 
prosperity could influence “unemployment. 
And unemployment or inflation would bring 
a heavier drain on the budget, thus mak- 
ing for a two-way grab from the Federal 
coffers. 

Thirdly, it is pointed out that the in- 
creased demands for the services which the 
Federal Government renders called for in- 
creased expenditures. This is true in gen- 
eral, to be sure, but it must be qualified. 

Who benefits, for example, from govern- 
mental inefficiency, lost motion and sense- 
less work. The answer is nobody. Inefficien- 
cy is like the artillery shell which costs hun- 
dreds of dollars to make, but which is lost 
in a puff of smoke. Even this analogy is 
not quite correct for the shell might have 
some measurable value in the harm it does 
an enemy, while inefficiency, on the other 
hand, is most helpful to the foe, 

Finally proponents of the balloon budget 
point to the proposal increase in postal rates 
as a source of bigger revenues. At the same 
time they speak in flannel-like tones of the 
fact that taxes will not be increased. 

This argument is silly. In the first place 
the rates have not yet been raised, and pos- 
sibly may not be. Secondly, in the final 
analysis What's the difference between pay- 
ing what amounts to a tax to the Post Office 
Department instead of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue? The money may channel in- 
to Federal coffers from two directions but 
it comes out of the same taxpayer’s pocket. 

On the basis of these and other equally fal- 
laclous arguments is based the erroneous 
conclusion that the budget can’t be cut. 

The opposite is true. The budget can be 
cut, and there are plenty of intelligent peo- 
ple immediately available to show how it 
can be done. For example only a part of 


that they seem reasonable. 
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the Hoover recommendations have yet been 
put into effect. Yet it conclusively can be 
demonstrated that economies and increased 
efficiency can be effected by adoption of these 
recommendations. 

Too many Congressmen and too many 
Americans conveniently forget that this Na- 
tion is today actually bankrupt, shored up 
only by the apparently infinite faith of our 
people in America’s future and potentiali- 
ties. Until we begin in substantial measure 
to reduce our liabilities, this faith is Mable 
to become strained. 

Thus, not only is it highly desirable that 
we make extra efforts to keep the budget in 
balance, but it is imperative. We can't ride 
forever on credit and the time to do some- 
thing about it is now. 


Accounting Asked of Secretary Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled Why Not an Account- 
ing?” published in the Northwest Ar- 
kansas Times of recent date. ‘The editor 
of this newspaper, Mr. Ted Wylie, is an 
excellent and wise observer of our na- 
tional affairs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHr Nor an ACCOUNTING? 


Several United States Senators, with Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, taking the lead, 
are inviting Secretary of State Dulles to make 
an accounting of this country's foreign policy 
within recent years. It is easy for anybody 
to see that our foreign affairs position is 
uneasy. The Senators would like to learn, 
and the people of the country should know, 
if part of the trouble is the result of the 
manner in which the foreign affairs offices 
have been operated. 

The White House and the Secretary of 
State are asking Congress to give the ad- 
ministration hundreds of millions of dollars 
to spend in the Middle East, and to say in 
advance of any need for sending troops to 
that part of the world, such action would 
have the approval of the Congressmen. 

Senator FULBRIGHT says he has “seen no 
evidence there is a need” for this sort of ac- 
tion by Congress. He has accused Dulles of 
not informing Congress, and thus the people, 
fully of why the resolution is needed and 
said that to approve the resolution would 
be to give a vote of confidence” in the dark. 

The Senators who are asking for a review 
by Dulles are not seeking his resignation— 
not, that is, if he can explain his policies so 
An explanation 
is desirable, even though the Secretary says 
it is “impossible.” 

At present when s Senator or other high- 
ly placed official of the Government hints 
that there might be room for criticism of 
the Dulles scheme of things, there is raised 
the cry of partisan politics. If Dulles can 
present his program in such a way as to con- 
vince that he was wise and helpful, nobody 
need ask that he resign. However, the Nation 
needs to know something of past as well as 
present policy; and actually, the Secretary 
should have no fears in relating the details of 
his activities, if he is convinced he has been 
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right. Reluctance to defend what he has 
done indicates he, himself, has doubts. 

For a long time there have been growing 
numbers who have found cause to doubt the 
ability of the present Secretary of State. 
They have seen reason for doubt. These 
people, as well as all the others in the coun- 
try, have the right to ask the Secretary for 
an accounting. After all, what he does or 
does not do is important to every American 
man, woman, and child, for what he does and 
the way he does it can mean the difference 
between war and peace. 

Mr. Dulles should (and why not?) be will- 
ing not only to explain his policies, but eager 
to do so. His inclination to dodge such a 
report to the country points toward a feeling 
in his own mind that mistakes have been 
made which will show up when placed in 
the glowing light of publicity. 


Speech by Col. Jose Luis Cruz-Salazar, 
Ambassador of Guatemala, to the 31st 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I sub- 
mit herewith for publication in the Con- 
* GRESSIONAL RECORD a speech made by Col. 
Jose Luis Cruz-Salazar, Ambassador of 
Guatemala, before the 31st Women's Pa- 
triotic Conference on National Defense. 
I feel that the contents of this speech, 
pointing out the successful overthrow of 
communism in Guatemala and that 
country’s progress in a few years, is note- 
worthy and should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

The speech follows: 

May I thank you for the particular privi- 
lege and honor you have bestowed on my 
country by inviting its Ambassador to ad- 
dress you here tonight. 

It is an added privilege to pay homage 
to the fact that your organization is one 
of the foremost women’s organizations in 
the world as well as one of the leading 
groups in the never-ending fight against 


the Communist international conspiracy to 


rule the world. 

My country, Guatemala, was the first and 
only country in history to successfully over- 
throw an entrenched Communist dictator- 
ship and install a democratic government 
and a free-enterprise system. This unprece- 
dented counterrevolution occurred just 3 
years ago. Yet, except in a few instances, 
the Guatemalan case has faded to a vague 
memory; its all-important lessons seem all 
but forgotten. 

Guatemala has no designs nor desires to 
occupy the pages of history books. We do 
not want to be remembered as heroes. But 
we do want the free world, especially in 
the Western Hemisphere, to realize that the 
Communist program of intrigue and revo- 
lution is a continuing one; that, if any one 
Latin American neighbor becomes Commu- 
nist dominated, all of us are en 
and that we of Guatemala have learned 
firsthand how the Communist infiltration 
and domination works—yes; we even learned 
how to stop it from working. 
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Today world public opinion is focused 
on Eastern Europe. Poland and East Ger- 
many have had mild uprising in an aborted 
attempt to overthrow the yoke of commu- 
nism. Hungary is still crying out under the 
stern, heartless, and godless Communist op- 
pressors, while the free world watches and 
sympathizes. 

However, from these fateful events the 
free world has gained four basic lessons 
from which it can properly plan its con- 
tinued efforts to hold back and uproot com- 
munism everywhere. These are: 

1. After 10 years under the yoke of com- 
munism, the lives of these people have be- 
come worse than ever before. 

2. The Communist mass education of the 
people under their control, especially the 
youth, has not worked. 

3. The church still has a sacred place in 
the hearts and souls of these people. 

4. The right and desire for freedom and 
a chance at bettering oneself will always 
move people ultimately to revolt against op- 
pression of any kind. 

But, knowing firsthand about Communist 
intrigue, I venture to say that the immediate 
gains of these brave people will be naught. 
True, certain basic concessions will be given 
to imply that a softer, more humane policy 
will be instituted, but these will be short 
lived and an even harsher,.more severe pro- 
gram of education and austerity will re- 
place it within a short time. Communism 
cannot exist under situations of doubt. 

What is happening in Eastern Europe to- 
day has happened before. One despotic Com- 
munist government is being replaced by 
another which will ultimately be worse. The 
people are being fed with words of kindness, 
of future changes, rather than deeds of 
action and freedom. ‘They hardly recall that 
10 years ago, when the Communists took 
over via political revolution, they were prom- 
ised similar changes, but got nothing. 

We of Guatemala know only too well about 
Communist false promises of freedom and 
mock democracy. Only we were fortunate 
in that our reyolt succeeded. Today we are 
on the road to full democratization—politi- 
cally, economically, socially, and culturally. 

In most of my previous speeches, during 
the 2½ years that I have had the honor to 
be Guatemala’s Ambassador to Washington, I 
have concentrated with considerable pride 
on our successful revolt against Communist 
oppression, and of the magnificent courage 
displayed by my people. Let me say that my 
pride is not one whit diminished. 

However, my friends, nations cannot dwell 
in the past, Past events, both the good and 
the bad, as many wise men have said, must 
serve only as the prelude to the future. 

Therefore, today I wish to tell you some of 
the things that we have actually been doing 
in Guatemala, under a free government. 
I want to tell you about the programs we 
have developed, and also something of the 
definite progress that we have already 
achieved. 

The program which my Government has 
developed has three specific objectives: 

1. To progress as rapidly as possible toward 
complete democracy and the full recogni- 
tion and observance of those civil rights and 
liberties that are basic to a free society. 

2. To improve the standards of living of 
all of our people through the full develop- 
ment of our natural resources. 

3. To raise the health standards of our 
people by sanitation, disease control, nutri- 
tional, and similar public health projects. 

Our program to achieve the first consists 
of two equally important components, dem- 
onstration and education, and I can tell you 
emphatically that we already are achieving 
dramatic progress. 

We have already demonstrated that free 
elections can be held in Guatemala, and 
that they can be conducted with efficiency 
and integrity. We have demonstrated that 
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a freely elected government can function 
effectively, and, moreover, that it can re- 

nd to the problems of the people. I doubt 

at any chief of state is as accessible to all 
classes of citizens as is President Castillo 
Armas, or spends as much time receiving pe- 
titions of all sorts and listening to the 
problems of the people—humble workers, 
campesinos and housewives, as well as the 
rich and influential. 

We also have demonstrated that a free 
government can tolerate public criticism. 
But let me point out, however, that there is 
a great difference between public ériticism 
of the government, and active conspiracies to 
overthrow freely established governments by 
violence. Conspiracies of violence, we can- 
not tolerate. The Communists, as you ladies 
well know, have by no means abandoned 
their conspiracy to regain a foothold in the 
Western Hemisphere, by violence or any 
other method, We feel that a freely eleoted 
government has not only the right, but the 
obligation, to prevent with effective measures 
any conspiracies that may threaten our 
freedom and institutions. 

These political gains that we have already 
achieved are, I submit, of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Not that I mean to imply that in 2% 
short years we have made political progress 
comparable to what you in the United States 
have achieved after 175 years. There are 
still some things that must be done, and 
some obstacles that must be surmounted 
before we will feel that we are a completely 
democratic nation. And one of the most 
important things we have to do is to in- 
crease the knowledge of our people of what 
democracy really is, and how it functions. 

We do not belleve that these few chronic 
ideological mischiefmakers in our hemi- 
sphere are, in themselves, a serious threat 
to our democratic aspirations. Quite the 
contrary. They are rendered dangerous 
principally because of the prevalence in 
many areas of a much more serious factor— 
the widespread lack of understanding of 
democracy among nearly all classes of peo- ~ 
ple. A people do not achieve a stable, work- 
ing, democratic government overnight, 
simply by desiring it, or merely by mouth- 
ing a few slogans. They must know and un- 
derstand its basic principles, its essential in- 
stitutions. They not only must appreciate 
the potential benefits that the individual 
enjoys in a democratic society, but they also 
must recognize the duties and obligations 
the individual must assume. Only after they 
gain such an understanding can the indi- 
viduals of all classes work together and fight 
together intelligently, in order to achieve 
and preserve the kind of a society to which 
we aspire, 

As long as this lack of understanding pre- 
valls on a‘ large scale we must be prepared 
to suppress schemes of violence against the 
Government, at times more vigorously than 
might be necessary in the older, established 
democracies, But the ultimate solution to 
the problem, of course, is not suppression, 
but education. Therefore, along with our 
practical program of demonstrating to our 
people the advantages of democratic govern- 
ment, we have launched an important new 
educational program to explain what democ- 
racy really is and how these advantages are 
being achieved and how they can be ex- 
panded and multiplied. 

This, of course, is a truly long-range pro- 
gram, the full results of which may not be 
manifest for many years, But we have al- 
ready made a good start. We have reor- 
ganized our school system along democratie 
lines, teaching democratic principles. We 
have rooted out the Communist and fellow- 
traveling teachers who infiltrated our schools 
during the Red regime, and we have cleansed 
our curricula of the Marxist dogmas. We 
are using press, radio, pamphlet, and the 
public platform in an educational campaign 
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to reach adults of all classes. And we are 
expanding our school system in a vast attack 
on illiteracy. Since the liberation scores of 
new schools have been built in Guatemala, 
and hundreds more are planned. 

But, important as they are, the enjoyment 
of civil liberties, the understanding of ab- 
Stract principles, and the elimination of 
illiteracy, they are still not enough if a free 
and stable society is to be achieved. In a 
democracy, economic progress must go hand 
in hand with political progress. Perhaps the 
greatest danger to our kind of world today 
is the fact that in many of the underdevel- 
Oped areas, among the great masses of people, 
the hunger for bread is even stronger than 
the yearning for freedom, This has long 
been recognized by the Communist propa- 
Sandists, who have made their most effective 
Weapon in these areas the promise of higher 
living standards. 

And this presents to us in Guatemala an 
opportunity and a challenge. For in no 
Phase of Guatemalan life did the Commu- 

and the long succession of dictators 

Who preceded them, fall more miserably than 
in the management of the economic life of 
Our people. I believe the greatest service 
my small country can render in this great 
ideological struggle that threatens all man- 
nd is to prove by actual demonstration 
that under the democratic government we 
can succeed where our opponents so igno- 
miniously failed, and provide truly better 


Standards of living, on & constantly expand-- 


ing scale, 

Let me tell you, my friends, there was a 
e in our short life when things did not 
too auspicious for my Government. 
When President Castillo took over the reins 
of government in July 1954, he found the 
th stripped bare. Even more serious, 
© Communist policies had left the nation 
th the grip of a serious depression, despite 
© fact that during that time the price of 
ee, our major crop, had risen steadily to 
Capit, ghs. As result of their policies, 
Pital ned the country; it is estimated that 
Sa $50 million in privately owned 
Uni Malan capital found its way to the 
4 ted States alone, during this period. In- 
was stifled—not only did it cease to 
tapang, but in many lines it even commenced 
eee up. Our once flourishing tourist busi- 
had all but vanished. The few wage 
—— that the Communist unions had 
then ed by abortive methods, were more 
sires Wiped out by the resulting inflation, 
Tn Gane workers were worse off than ever. 
tnempee City alone, more than 25,000 
hun, Ployed workers walked the streets in 
. Then came two disasters, at the 
serious aimencement of our new regime: A 
of Our Lump in coffee prices, and the failure 
dur 7 crop—the chief staple of diet of 
we wat Was the picture we faced at the time 
a trul Our first steps to build in Guatemala 
that Tce mocratie government, I must say 
our Pda Were times that it seemed that 
it haa ant democracy might perish, before 

But, even drawn its first breath of life. 
you N friends, I wish that every one of 
for y d come to Guatemala now, and see 
just 9 the progress we have made in 


years. 
nighw Would see an over Guatemala new 
aoe . buildings, new farms, and 


In Guatemala City alone, $22 
in construction have been completed, 


able de are now being opened up for profit- 
8 Under a friendly and 
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tion, and several more are in the planning 
stage. Soon the Inter-American Highway 
will be completed to Guatemala, and we wiil 
be connected by motorcar and truck directly 
with all parts of the United States. 

Today there is virtually no unemployment 
in Guatemala; indeed in some lines we ac- 
tually have a labor shortage. Moreover, and 
we feel this is most important, during the 
past few months our government has dis- 
tributed more than 10,000 pieces of land to 
landless farmers, and we have established 
agrarian banks to help them finance the 
purchase of supplies and equipment, and 
have set up a system of agricultural coun- 
selors to instruct them in modern farming 
methods, 

I wish to freely acknowledge, and with 
deep gratitude, that the generous assistance 
we have been receiving from the United 
States has played an important part in the 
successes we have achieved. Nevertheless, I 
would be both inaccurate and unfair if I 
did not emphasize that the major roles have 
been played by the free government and the 
free citizens of my own country, which of 
course, is as it should be. 

Let me also emphasize that the progress 
we are now making is the result of the 
liberal economic policies of the government, 
and not of rigid government control over 
economic activity or over economic planning. 

I wish that I had the time to give you 
more details of the plans we have outlined 
and the progress we have made. Sometimes, 
when I recall the almost unsurmountable 
problems we faced a few short years ago, 
and then review the successes we have al- 
ready achieved, I find myself in danger of 
being swept away by my own enthusiasm— 
and that is a luxury that none of us in Guate- 
mala can afford. For we are by no means 
out of the woods yet. We have made a good 
beginning. But there are still obstacles to 
be overcome, and many pitfalls that must be 
avoided. 

But we thank God that it has been a good 
beginning, and the path ahead now looks 
much smoother than the one over which we 
have just passed. Our progress has com- 
menced to attract the attention of many of 
our Latin American neighbors, and I am con- 
fident that the time is not far distant, when 
my small country can serve as a guidepost 
to all of the underdeveloped countries of the 
world, to lead them along the right road to 
the only kind of a society that can furnish 
the people with the good things of life which 
they so passionately desire—a free, dynamic, 
democratic society. 

I have related to you a summary of the 
events which transpired in the 1954 demo- 
cratic revolution in Guatemala, as well as 
the program my which my Government in- 
tends to make its people become a strong 
link in the Western Hemisphere's democratic 
chain of nations. But there is a more im- 
portant message I would like to bring to 
you—a suggestion or recommendation, if you 
will, to this conference, so that you will take 
the unquestioned lead in the world's fight 
against Communist imperialism, and, at the 
same time, play a vital role in this interna- 
tional ideological struggle for survival. 

It is not a new role for women to play; it 
is the oldest one in all history—the proper 
guidance and training of their young. It is 
not only the duty of the women congregated 
here, but the job of all the women of Amer- 
ica, the Western Hemisphere, and the entire 
free world. You must, for the sake of the 
well-being of future generations, impress on 
the minds of youth those fundamental con- 
cepts of Christianity; of love of God, for 
country, for family; of obligations to their 
fellow men; of the concepts of law and or- 
der; of the rights of the individual to decency 
and dignity and a place, in freedom, under 
the sun. 

May I therefore recommend to you that 
the 3ist Women's Patriotic Conference on 
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National Defense consider to resolve here at 
your annual meeting to plan and to promul- 
gate a national and hemispheric program 
to educate all classes of people in the bene- 
fits we can receive and the obligations we 
must individually assume under democracy. 

You can assume the function of a central 
storehouse for facts and information on com- 
munism and democracy, and thus impress on 
our basic institutions—the church, the home, 
and the school—the importance of an en- 
lightened youth. 

You can communicate with women’s or- 
ganizations in other countries and thus co- 
ordinate and spearhead a hemisphere-wide 
drive to educate the public to the advantages 
of democracy. For a while there may be dif- 
ferences of language, customs and tradi- 
tions, there is one basic factor that all wom- 
en in the Western Hemisphere share—a 
fierce devotion to your homes, your families, 
your country and your God. 

In this way, ladies, the seeds of commu- 
nism being planted today in the minds of 
youth throughout the world can be stemmed 
from growing, and one of the grayest re- 
sponsibilities in all our history can be suc- 
cessfully met. For I am convinced that, as 
I said before in another speech, in the final 
analysis, the great fight between democracy 
and communism will be won or lost in the 
homes of the free world, and if the guardians 
of these homes—the women—rise to meet 
this great challenge, democracy and peace 
will rule the entire world again, 

Now may I bring the Guatemalan situa- 
tion into the focus of today’s events? You 
will note that in some other countries in 
Europe, youth, with its fiery spirit of nation- 
alism and inherent desire for freedom, was 
the first to rebel. But these uprisings were 
not fully backed by popular opinion, Then, 
in each situation, the women of the country 
took over. Just as the women of Guatemala 
fomented the true feelings of the nation into 
active revolt, so too did the women of those 
countries. 

In Guatemala the rebellion succeeded. 
But my country, however, offers even an- 
other lesson, one that has christened Guate- 
mala as the showcase of democracy. For 
Guatemala offers the entire world, free and 
oppressed alike, a living example of the ad- 
vantages a democracy has over communism, 

The best way to combat Communist propa- 
ganda, is to show the people something bet- 
ter, And that is exactly what we are doing 
today in Guatemala. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman and ladies. 


Increase in Small Business Administration 
Loan Authority 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr.ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us whose special concern has been 
small business are gratified and pleased 
by the action here today on H. R. 3109, 
increasing the lending authority of the 
Small Business Administration. 

The request by the administration, to- 
gether with the expeditious action by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and 
the apparent unanirhous support from 
both sides of the aisle, are extremely 
significant. They indicate and refiect 
the need to assist the small business com- 
munity. They indicate that, despite the 
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optimism of the President’s Economic 
Report and earlier State of the Union 
Message, the small business community 
is not sharing in whatever present 
prosperity may exist. To the contrary, 
they indicate quite clearly the hard times 
experienced by small-business men from 
coast to coast. 

We have recognized that a need exists 
and the degree of urgency in granting 
relief. I sincerely hope that SBA is 
equipped to process applications expedi- 
tiously, otherwise the benefits we pro- 
vide shall vanish into thin air. I re- 
spectfully urge the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to look into SBA’s budget to make 
sure sufficient personnel is allotted to 
handle the workload without delay, es- 
pecially in the field offices where all 
applications originate. 

I hope also, Mr. Speaker, that SBA of- 
ficials follow through to obtain greatest 
value from the program. This additional 
lending authority will produce few re- 
sults unless SBA is less rigid in its loan 
requirements than it ordinarily might 
be. I hope that SBA, now that the 
existence of near-depression. conditions 
has been recognized, will adjust its lend- 
ing policies to rely to a lesser degree on 
current balance sheets and to a some. 
what greater degree on the long-range 
prospects of an applicant, : 


Backing for Algeria Hoped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
printed in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 24, 1957: 

BACKING FoR ALGERIA Horrp—Morat AND 
SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP BY AMERICA IS 
EXPECTED 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 
Reports emanating from India and impres- 

sions gathered from visitors from India in- 

dicate that friendly feelings toward America 
are at an all-time high since India became 
free. This was not so a year ago. I was in 

India at that time and was most unhappy to 

note the serious deterioration that had taken 

place in India-America relations. 

I think It would be worth while recording 
the fact that perhaps one single act of the 
United States Government is chiefly respon- 
sible for achieving this end. When President 
Eisenhower wrote that glorious chapter in 
American history of refusing to have two 
standards of morals, one for friends and al- 
lies and another for those who were not 
friends, America’s stock suddenly went soar- 
ing up, not only in India, but in all Asian and 
African countries. 

It is true that it was not easy for President 
Eisenhower to slap the wrist of tried and 
trusted friends, but it is equally true that a 
great nation like the United States could not 
allow itself to be dragged down by the inter- 
national immorality of its allies. And pre- 

ventive war is immoral. 

: REJECTION OF IMPERIALISM 
By this great moral act the United States 

declared to the newly freed Asian and African 
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countries and those who are still struggling 
for their freedom that the United States will 
not be a party to any form of imperialism, 
whether of the old type or of the new Com- 
munist type. 

I venture to suggest that if it had not 
been for this great change in the foreign 
policy of the United States the recent visit of 
Prime Minister Nehru and his intimate talks 
with President Eisenhower would not have 
been as successful as they are reported to 
have been. I have reason to think that 
Prime Minister Nehru came to the United 
States this time with a different and more 
receptive frame of mind. Nehru had been 
elated and highly gratified by President 
Eisenhower's stand with regard to British 
and French armed intervention in Egypt. 

In my talks with Asian delegates to the 
United Nations and Asian visitors I find 
that there is a great deal of expectancy that 
the United States will take a similar kind of 
forthright, moral stand when the question 
of Algeria comes up before the United Na- 
tions. They fee] that there is absolute simi- 
larity between what has been happening and 
is happening in Algeria and what has hap- 
pened and is happening in Hungary. 

The argument runs as follows: The United 
States was rightly roused and incensed when 
a foreign power—namely Russia—with its 
superior arms, tried to crush the freedom 
fighters of Hungary. This is precisely what 
is happening in Algeria. A foreign power— 
namely the French, with their superior arms, 
are killing the freedom fighters of Aligeria, 
who want to be free of French domination. 


FEELING FOR ALGERIANS 


The Asians feel that it is understandable 
that the American people should become 
more emotional when Europeans, like the 
Hungarians, are crushed by Communist 
tyranny. But in turn they expect Americans 
to understand that the Asians are more 
deeply roused when the freedom fighters of 
Algeria are crushed by French tyranny. 

It is sheer nonsense, they think, for France 
to say that Algeria is part of metropolitan 
France, therefore it cannot be compared 
with the case of Hungary. They contend 
that it was France who decided to make 
Algeria part of metropolitan France and that 
the Algerians did not have any voice or 
choice in the matter. 

nom that we from Indis feel that itis as 
ridiculous for the French to call Algeria a 
part of France as it is for Portugal to call 
Goa, in India, a part of Portugal. 

In short, great expectancy has been cre- 
ated in the minds of Asia and African peo- 
ples that henceforth more and more the 
United States will wield its strength, not 
only with the display of superiority of arms, 
but through moral and spiritual force, too. 
Asians and Africans hope that their faith in 
this new kind of leadership from America 
will be justified by subsequent events. 

J. J. SINGH. 
President, India League of America. 
New York, January 19, 1957. 


The 561st Air Force Band, California Air 
National Guard, Participated in In- 
augural Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the brightest features of 
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the inaugural parade and the most wel- 
come to a Californian was the appear- 
ance of the California Air National Guard 
of the United States, represented by an 
outstanding band from my district. 

The 561st Air Force Band at the Cali- 
fornia Air National Guard, based at Hay- 
ward, was flown from the Oakland Inter- 
national Airport via a Western Air De- 
fense Command C-119 to represent Cali- 
fornia in the inaugural parade. 

Despite the unaccustomed low tem- 
peratures, the bandsmen were among the 
few service bands which marched with- 
out overcoats, showing off to advantage 
their striking uniforms. 

Those uniforms were provided in large 
part from proceeds of tickets bought by 
appreciative citizens of the area who 
have so greatly enjoyed the band’s an- 
nual variety shows in the Oakland audi- 
torium, an event which yearly draws 
large audiences. 

Cheers greeted the smart appearance 
and precision of the California Air Na- 
tional Guard. men, and there was solid 
applause for the musical selections, each 
of which was introduced with a special 
arrangement of a few bars of California, 
Here I Come. Capital musicians joined 
with the throngs in rating that music 
among the very best. 

Following are the names and addresses 
of band members: 

C. W. O. John D. Schary, 1647 Oak- 
view, Berkeley, Calif. 

M. Sgt. Ernest S. Baptista, 746 Elsie 
Avenue, San Leandro, Calif. 

M. Sgt. Eugene Rolandelli, Jr., 24524 
Broadmore Avenue, Hayward, Calif. 

T. Sgt. Arthur M. Hamilton, 3922 
Ardley Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

S. Sgt. James W. Halford, 1045 Ceclia 
Court, San Leandro, Calif. 

S. Sgt. Clarence W. Mehrwein, Jr., 3588 
Harper Street, Oakland, Calif. 

S. Set. Bill L. Owens, 1430 Second Ave- 
nue, Oakland, Calif. 

S. Set. William A. Pacheco, 118 Via 
Buena Vista, San Lorenzo, Calif. 

S. Sgt. Clyde B. Pound, 2439 68th Ave- 
nue, Oakland, Calif. 

S. Sgt. Michael E. Starr, 1452 Bay 
Street, Alameda, Calif. 

Alc. Jack J. Beecher, 372 San Francisco 
Boulevard, Sharp Park, Calif. 

Alc. Sidney R. Bergquist, 2328 Chan- 
ning Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

Alc, John L. Lambert, Jr., 325 Garnet 
Street, Oakland, Calif. 

Alc Donald I. Madera, 1951 Foothill . 
Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

Alc. Wilbert L. Thomas, 3045 Texas 
Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

Ac. Richard S. Adams, 1815 Curtis 
Street, Berkeley, Calif. 

A2c. Charles L. Cunningham, 527 Su- 
perior Avenue, San Leandro, Calif. 

A2c. Matthew T. DiMercurio, 3620 Con- 
cord Boulevard, Concord, Calif. i 
A2c. Robert M. Giambruno, 7941 Ar- 

thur Street, Oakland, Calif. 

A2c. Jerry D. Michael, 1701 Spring- 
brook Road, Walnut Creek, Calif. 

A2c. Royce A. Noe, 1915 89th Avenue, 
Oakland, Calif. 

A2c. Stephen C. Oswald, 1985 Grove 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A2c. Kow Takemoto, 1 Candlestick 
Road, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Age. Fred W. Cochran, Jr., 73 Carlos 
Court, Walnut Creek, Calif. 

Ade. Morris E. Grossman, 276 Bristol 
Boulevard, San Leandro, Calif. 

Age. Thomas A. Hannen, 5409 Thomas 
Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

A3c. Albert L. Keehn, 3001 Madeline 
Street, Oakland, Calif. 

A3c. Terry L. Summa, 1142 College 
Avenue, Alameda, Calif. 

A3c. Robert G. Wallin, 828 Mandana 
Boulevard, Oakland, Calif. 

AB. Donald W. Beckie, 317 Central 
Avenue, Alameda, Calif. 
1 175 5 Phillip R. Lemos, 3426 Mount 

ablo Boulevard, Lafayette, Calif. 
1 Alc. Norman E. Hibbard, 348 South 

lth Street, San Jose, Calif. = 
Lan c. Norman J. Owen, 1420 Finley 

e, Walnut Creek, Calif. 

AB. Robert C. Reeves, 1529 Everett 

Street, Alameda, Calif. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
_ HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1, 1957 
x Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
the mous consent to have printed in 


e Appendix of the Recorp the GTA 
pan DET Radio Roundup dated January 15, 


panere being no objection, the matter 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

donaret rates on loans to farmers are 
In a ie signs of some adjustment upward. 
Ro ttle plainer language, that means it’s 
The to cost farmers more to borrow money. 
Bank oo comes from the Federal Reserve 
8 = Minneapolis which has recently been 
Pn 8 up on the interest charged farmers 
ks in its district. Its district covers 
of Wissen Minnesota, Montana, and part 
that tho wn and Michigan. The bank says 
j main reason for this so-called ad- 
aoe upward is the higher cost of 
8 banks have raised their rates 
Vings and as the general interest 

0, fa ure has gone up. = 
and tne looks like farmers can expect to 
interest ir bankers charging them a higher 
gettin, Tate when it comes time to see about 
er to be loan to get that crop in next spring 
tact Retinal funds for livestock. And the 
farm t this has a widespread impact on 
3 Binga is demonstrated by the findings of 
bank, ey recently made by the Minneapolis 
this eich serves hundreds of banks in 
A 3 region. Its special survey, 
in this fs June 30, 1956, found that banks 
loans man Federal Reserve District had 
by: tanding to some 277.000 farm bor- 
the ee about 375,000 farms listed for 
In short, banks were lending to roughly 
ery 4 farm operators in the dis- 
in the district provide about 
of the short-term production 
ed to farmers. That doesn't in- 
oF W e Credit Corporation loans 
dite 8 Farmers’ Home Administration. 
Provid “estate credit, though, the banks 
ance — much smaller Proportion. Insur- 
terested panies and other agencies are in- 

in this type of farm loan, 
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Here's another fact the survey showed: 
More than a third of the farm-chattel loans 
outstanding on June 30 had been renewed 
at least once as a result of previous under- 
standing between borrower and lender. This 
means that this group of borrowers found 
that when these loans came due it was diffi- 
cult to repay, and so they asked to get the 
loans renewed. More than a third had done 
this, as of last June 30. A mighty large 
group was in this situation. The Federal 
Reserve bank charts show, too, that both 
real-estate and non-real-estate loans have 
been rising steadily in the district. 

The facts and figures from this study of 
farm credit by the Minneapolis Federal Re- 
serve Bank show more and more farmers 
requiring credit to stay in business. It is a 
natural result of changes in farming which 
have brought high and fixed costs as à part 
of the operation. More machinery, insecti- 
cides, fertilizers, and so on, have changed 
the cost picture. And farm prices have 
been sagging badly the past few years, mak- 
ing it harder for farmers to cover these 
costs. 

The cost-price squeeze that's been the 
farmers’ lot has forced them to use more 
credit. That's emphasized once again by 
this survey of hundreds of banks, serving 
farmers, 

Thanks for listening, This is GTA—the 
co-op way, the farmers’ regional grain-mar- 
keting cooperative, 


The Pacific Northwest Needs More 
Hydroelectric Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on a num- 
ber of occasions since the Eisenhower 
administration came into their position 
of governmental responsibility and lead- 
ership there has been much debate on its 
program to provide adequate hydroelec- 
tric power for the increasing needs of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

However, since Mr. Seaton was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior much in the way of person- 
ality clashes and partisan political dif- 
ferences have disappeared. The problem 
can now be discussed with less emotional 
friction and fiction and more on the basis 
of objective engineering data and impar- 
tial facts. Neither side in philosophical 
difference or partisan advocacy has ever 
disagreed on one issue—the inadequacy 
of existing facilities and those in process 
of construction to meet the projectcd fu- 
ture needs of the area occasioned by nor- 
mal population growth and business 
expansion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported author- 
ization and encouragement by appro- 
priation of Federal multi-purpose dams, 
and likewise the fullest possible devel- 
opment of local public utility districts 
and municipal and private generation 
projects where possible. The so-called 
partnership plan seemed to dovetail with 
such an overall program, and to be nec- 
essary if a future power shortage was to 
be averted. I have said time and again 
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a policy of Federal monopoly would 
cripple the growth and ruin Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho and the other States 
in the area, just as a policy of private 
monopoly would, because from a prac- 
tical standpoint neither one could ob- 
tain financing in entirety fast enough to 
carry out the complete program. Con- 
gress has appropriated an average of 
$130 million a year during the past 
decade, and it seems unrealistic to be- 
lieve this average amount could be in- 
creased substantially and most certainly 
not increased to an amount required to 
meet the area need. Partnership, it 
seems to me, offers the one means sug- 
gested thus far to fill the gap. Without 
it we are left with the risk of critical 
shortage in the future. 


In the January 26, 1957, issue of the 
Argus, a highly regarded weekly periodi- 
cal published in Seattle, I read a news 
item which gave a picture of the situa- 
tion in a few words. I wish, Mr. Speaker, 
those who have opposed partnership 
power in the past would in as few words 
say where the money is coming from to 
construct dams and generating facilities 
to the tune of $4 billion a year for 10 
years, A realistic look at Congress, re- 
gardless of the political party in power, 
clearly shows it will not be from the Fed- 
eral Government. So let us forget par- 
tisanship and seriously give partnership 
a chance. Otherwise, for one I will be 
glad to support an alternative if some- 
one has one, Meanwhile Members 
might well peruse the excerpt which I 
referred to from the Argus: 

In reviewing the power situation, Mr. 
Seaton said estimates by the Federal Power 
Commission showed that additional power 
necessary to meet demand of the next 10 
years would cost $40 billion. 

The $40 billion figure, the Secretary 
said, would be but the cost of generating 
enough power to keep up with expansion 
needs. He added that $94 billion would be 
necessary to meet additional power demands 
in the next 20 years. 

Aud that, said Mr. Seaton, is “why the 
partnership policy is essential. It is just 
impossible to get that much Federal 
money.” 


—äô.—'y — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exc eding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Growing Problems of Recreational 
Boating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT c. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


“ee BONNER. -Mr. Speaker, last July 
e Committee on Merchant Marine and 
1 eries, at the suggestion of the manu- 
acturers of small boats and engines, 
initiated a comprehensive study of the 
growing problems of recreational boat- 
t throughout the country. Some 20 
ull days of hearings were held in Wash- 
ae n, the Great Lakes area, the west 
ne major centers in the North and 
ddle Atlantic areas, the western riv- 
— area, the gulf coast, and Florida. 
Regt than 300 witnesses, from all walks 
88 life and representing every phase of 
ating activity, were heard. 
1 of this mass of testimony the com- 
tee members learned at first hand of 
* recent explosive development of 
erica’s fastest growing sport. 
ae the hearings were not concluded 
t early December of 1956, time did 
8 the adoption of a report and 
mmendations in the last Congress. 
at important subject, however, is high 
eariy e committee’s agenda for action 
7 10 in this session, on the basis of the 
mado e record which has been 
e. 
W the course of the hearings 
that testimony was presented showing 
rac recent developments in the field of 
i ome atonal boating are creating prob- 
ana D many areas, and that some State 
iata ee regulatory action is being ini- 
Satna eee these problems. At the 
that th e. however, the consensus was 
lead th e Federal Government should 
e way with basic legislation and 
—— tion to which the States could con- 
would and thus avoid the chaos that 
Ae “ne, Som a hodge-podge of con- 
regulations and local laws and 
cee every member of the commit- 
ingto Part in the hearings in Wash- 
held n and one or more of the hearings 
Coun at boating centers throughout the 
10 8 Probably none was as faithful 
he Ndance upon the many days of 
league Jou, mY, good friend and col- 
Ther : JohN J. ALLEN, JR., of California. 
hing ore, even though the committee 
ee yet taken action on the problems 
i saree boating, and consequently 
that his on has been established, I feel 
sat views Fee me subject will be of 
concerned. I am 
therefore offering for insertion in the 
‘ORD the text of Congressman ALLEN’s 


excellent talk before the annual meeting 
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of the American Boat and Yacht Council, 

Inc., at the New York Coliseum on Jan- 

uary 24, 1957. 

The text follows: 

TALK or JOHN J. ALLEN, JR., MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS, BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN BOAT AND YACHT COUNCIL, INC., 
AT THE NEw YORK COLISEUM ON JANUARY 
24, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
appreciate very much the opportunity to be 
here with you today and discuss the hearings 
which the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee has held throughout the United 
States on the questions of recreational boat- 
ing safety. 

The problem as to whether there should 
be Federal legislation in addition to that 
already enacted to accomplish greater safety 
in the use of small boats was brought to the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
of the House of Representatives before any 
critical problem came into existence. There 
has been, therefore, no evidence of any dis- 
tress that requires hurried legislative action. 
The committee would proceed very slowly 
except for the desire to establish a pattern 
of legislation in the interest of having uni- 
form laws throughout the Nation. 

The committee has a very positive desire 
not to hamper or interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of the sport of boating. It does not 
want to enact any legislation which will be a 
burden upon anyone, either because of the 
size of his vessel or his investment, his age, 
or the nature of the opportunity he has to 
enjoy this family sport. 

The committee has taken no action as yet. 
Necessarily, therefore, what I may say about 
future actions is just one Member's opinion. 

Basically the most general problem is 
whether or not any legislation at all is re- 
quired on a Federal level. I believe that 
most of the committee would agree that some 
early action in some fields would be a step 
forward. 

A second very general problem concerns 
the matter of jurisdiction. There are areas 
in which the Federal Government is charged 
with legislative responsibility and others in 
which it has no authority to act and the 
State governments are in a similar position, 
There are areas in the legislative field in 
which there may be concurrent jurisdiction 
and the problem is whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the more local governments 
should enact and enforce the necessary laws. 
The Merchant Marine Committee has no de- 
sire to increase the scope of activities of the 
Federal Government in fields in which the 
States may act. On the other hand, the Fed- 
eral Government is probably the agency best 
able to bring about uniformity of laws 
throughout the Nation by taking actions 
which will establish a pattern for the several 
States. Uniformity is highly desirable, rath- 
er than have 48 different State laws and a 
49th Federal law. 

There must also be a decision as to whether 
enforcement of boating laws should be con- 
tinued by an extension of the use of civil 
penalties under the procedures which the 
Coast Guard has followed in the past or 
whether some simplified procedure in the 
courts should be developed similar to the 
procedure used in the handling of automo- 
bíle traffic cases. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


1. Registration and numbering: There 18 
general agreement with some exceptions that 


all motor-driven boats should be 

and numbered for purposes of identification. 
Those who observe the illegal or negligent 
operation of vessels find it difficult or im- 
possible to identify the vessel in order to 
locate the person responsible. Where boats 
are stolen or lost the police and others have 
difficulty in identifying the property involved 
and in returning it to its proper owner. On 
occasions, boats are washed ashore and au- 
thorities have no way of knowing the cir- 
cumstances under which they became adrift 
or whether the occupants have been lost, 
The coliection of taxes requires some method 
of identifying the vessels taxed. 

My opinion is that some system for the 
numbering of all motor-propelled vessels will 
be required by law and that the committee 
will so recommend. s 

There is a probem as to what agency should 
be responsible for the numbering of vessels. 
The Coast Guard has customarily carried 
Federal Jaw into execution in this regard. 
Several States have laws requiring the num- 
bering of vessels, either for tax purposes or 
for other reasons. In my opinion, the num- 
ber of small vessels is so great that it is not 
realistic to expect that the Coast Guard will 
be expanded to a degree which would enable 
it to undertake a national numbering system 
as an exclusive Federal activity. Rather, I 
would expect that a system of numbers would 
be worked out and that the Federal and 
States agencies would take appropriate shares 
of responsibility under which full coverage 
of the problem would be had and in which 
the numbers awarded by one agency would 
be honored by the other. 


Under the present numbering system, an 
award of number once made need never be 
renewed and the penalty for not complying 
with the numbering law is so small that non- 
compliance is not a serious matter. 

It would seem to be desirable that legisla- 
tion should provide for a renewal of the 
award at some fixed interval, such as 3 or 4 
years, and that the failure to have an awarded 
number currently valid would invoke a 
higher penalty. 

There have been some proposals that a 
certificate awarding a number might be re- 
vokable for cause. In effect, such a rule 
would make the owner of the vessel respon- 
sible for its proper operation to some degree. 
I personally have great doubt that it would 
be good law to punish an owner for the act 
of another operator, 

It has also been suggested that some simple 
test might be given to each applicant for a 
certificate awarding a number. If such a test 
were sufficiently simple as to not to deter the 
enjoyment of the sport as might be the case, 
if such an applicant were required to answer 
some nontechnical questions concerning the 
laws under which he Would probably operate 
and certify as to his own physical abilities 
to see and hear, etc., I would see no objection 
to it. 


2, Operators’ licenses: There is a great 
deal of controversy as to whether or not 
the operators of powerboats should be li- 
censed and if so, what qualifications should 
be required before a license was issued. 
Most of those now operating boats who 
might be required to obtain a license con- 
tend that licensing of operators is unneces- 
sary. I doubt that our committee is ready 
to recommend any general requirement that 
operators of pleasure craft should be li- 
censed, 
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On the other hand, I think some form of 
licensing will come. There are already pro- 
posals in specific fields, There is the sug- 
gestion that professional boatmen employed 
to operate small pleasure craft should be 
licensed. Another suggestion would re- 
quire a license for the amateur operators of 
the larger pleasure boats, There have been 
suggestions that no license should be is- 
sued to minors under some fixed age. 

It would seem to me to be well for the 
industry and the sportsmen to recognize that 
attempts will be made to license oper- 
ators, in limited fields at first, but ulti- 
mately rather generally and that the pro- 
posals will be better if they come from the 
industry and sportsmen rather than from 
other sources. 

3. Inspections by the United States Coast 
Guard or similar agencies: Some questions 
have been raised which might indicate that 
the Coast Guard should have greater pow- 
ers with regard to the inspection ot boats. 
A recent action of Congress increased these 
powers with regard to boats carrying more 
than six passengers for hire. The pow- 
erg of inspection with regard to small 
boats safety equipment are limited to ves- 
sels underway. There is some sense to the 
suggestions that such an inspection might 
be made before the vessel leaves the dock 
and the potential deficiencies be listed be- 
fore any violation of law occurs or any 
operation in an unsafe condition is started. 
However, we do not generally give enforce- 
ment officers the power to act in anticipa- 
tion that persons will violate a law. 

There is also the suggestion that there 
should be an inspection of boats available 
for hire and possibly that the operators of 
boat liveries should be licensed, either to 
carry on the business or to provide a li- 
cense for each boat or boats. The reason 
is somewhat similar to that which brought 
about the law requiring the inspection of 
boats carrying passengers for hire. 

However, the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard indicated to us that he did not be- 
lieve that any further authority to inspect 
should be given to the Coast Guard at this 
time, and I have great respect for his opin- 
ion and am inclined to follow it. 

4. Legislation to govern the operation of 
boats: The great increase in the number of 
small pleasure craft, the congestion that is 
produced in many areas and the new capa- 
bilities of small craft with regard to speed 
and mobility have brought suggestions that 
there should be a specification of additional 
offenses in connection with operations which 
produce unsafe conditions or that there 
should be a redefinition or expansion with 
regard to actions which are considered reck- 
less or negligent. 

At the outset of our hearings it seemed to 
me that there were a variety, of situations 
which might be governed by specific regula- 
tions. Specific speed limits might be fixed. 
Specific prohibitions against operations in 
certain waters might be ordered. It soon 
became apparent, however, that local condi- 
tions are so varied and the vessels themselves 
vary so greatly that a more general statement 
of standards of conduct might serve better 
with regard to recklessness or negligence. 
A rule requiring operation in a careful and 
prudent manner and at a rate of speed which 
would not endanger life, limb, or property is 
probably better than fixing a rate of speed. 
The inclusion, within the definition of reck- 
lessness or negligence, of all operations 
which are unsafe, whether it be operating at 
an unreasonable rate of speed, overloading a 
boat, endangering the lives of others by 
knowingly taking them into dangerous 
waters, or damaging other vessels or prop- 
erty by the creation of an unreasonable wake, 
or operating unsafely through areas reserved 
for swimmers or dangerous skiing practices 
with easily enforceable penalties will prob- 
ably take care of most of the requirements 
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in the type of law that our committee should 
recommend. 
LEGISLATIVE POSSIBILITIES 


This brings me to a consideration of what 
legislation may be recommended by our com- 
mittee during the present session of Con- 


1, Some additional Federal law should be 
passed. It should be developed conserva- 
tively to the end that at the outset a simple 
basic law will result that will control in Fed- 
eral waters and furnish a pattern for a uni- 
form set of State laws. 

2. The Federal law should authorize con- 
current jurisdiction with the States over 
small-boat operations, particularly in waters 
not usually used by vessels engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, Under such cir- 
cumstances, the State laws should be reasou- 
ably compatible with Federal law. 

3. The Coast Guard should be the execu- 
tive agency for the enforcement of any Fed- 
eral law. The agency should be enlarged 
with regard to its operations in connection 
with the programs haying to do with small 
boats. Possibly, a special division of the 
Coast Guard should devote its full time to 
such problems. In all probability no new 
legislation would be required to accomplish 
these changes. The recommendations of the 
Merchant Marine Committee might have 
some bearing in having additional funds 
appropriated to accomplish the desired 
results. 

4. The definition of “reckless and negli- 
gent operation” should be made sufficiently 
certain as to make sure that all of the 
offenses which we wish to have included 
are actually included in the interpretation 
of the law with regard to this phrase, 
Whether more legislation is required or 
whether a statement in a committee report 
will serve, I do not know. Some penalties 
should be changed. The penalty for failure 
to have a currently valid certificate of award 
of number should be raised so as to impel 
compliance, Some of the penalties for 
present misdemeanors are probably so severe 
that the executive agencies overlook many 
minor offenses. 

5. The manner of enforcement of law in 
connection with minor offenses and particu- 
larly the proposal to expand the scope of 
Coast Guard activity in enforcing civil penal- 
ties may require legislation. I am person- 
ally inclined to maintain a separation of the 
powers of government even in minor mat- 
ters, and this belief indicates to me that 
the Congress should make the Federal laws, 
the executive branch through the Coast 
Guard in this field should enforce them, 
and the courts should administer justice 
and fix the penalties for violations which 
are technically criminal in nature. A sim- 
plied procedure under which the Coast 
Guard enforce the laws is undoubtedly 
necessary. In national parks the rangers 
bring traffic violators and other minor of- 
fenders before the United States commis- 
sioners, who act as magistrates. A similar 
procedure might be authorized in connec- 
tion with minor offenses in the operation 
of smali boats. It is also possible that State 
officials and the courts might be authorized 
to have concurrent jurisdiction in the en- 
forcement of such penalties. In any event, 
the present cumbersome procedure under 
which the Coast Guard brings minor offend- 
ers before the Federal courts needs to be 
changed. 

6. Standards for construction and equip- 
ment: There was not much indication that 
any legislation would be required at this 
time concerning standards or construction 
or equipment. We were not informed of 
any statement of standards in which there 
was common agreement nor was it indicated 
to us that the Coast Guard would like to 
endeavor to develop such standards. De- 
sirable standards can probably be developed 
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better through industry cooperation than 
by law. 

My own opinion is that a code of good 
practice with regard to construction and 
equipment can and should be developed and 
that the certificate of compliance with the 
code from some well respected industry or- 
ganization, such as the American Boat and 
Yacht Council, might be placed on the prod- 
uct and give the public the assurance that 
the product is satisfactory for the purpose 
intended. In other fields, such industry 
organizations have risen to positions of such 
reliability that they are recognized in law 
as the agency which fixes the standards 
satisfactory to the Government. The prog- 
Tess which your organization has already 
made indicates to me that it might soon 
receive such recognition. 

7. Some legislation may be desirable to 
implement the gathering of statistics. A, 
requirement that operators involved in acci- 
dents should report the nature thereof to 
some governmental agency as is done in 
many States with regard to automobile ac- 
cidents will undoubtedly be considered by 
the committee. However, legislation with 
regard to most statistics is probably not re- 
quired if the various departments of goy- 
ernment in the Federal and State Govern- 
ments will set about to organize the syste- 
matic compilation of statistics that can be 
voluntarily made available. 

8. In order to bring about uniformity in 
the Federal law and the laws of the several 
States, the committee will consider some 
incentives designed to bring earller action 
in this direction. I believe that the State 
governments are highly cooperative and rec- 
ognize the desirability of fairly uniform 
laws. Such has been the experience with 
regard to the operation of automobiles. 
However, if functions of registration and 
enforcement are delegated by the Federal 
Government to the States, provisions that 
any fees that are collected should remain 
with the States for appropriate expenditure 
might be desirable. The suggestion that the 
portion of the gas tax collected on fuel for 
marine use might be similarly returned to 
States will also be considered and some 
recommendations to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the House may be made, 


SAFETY IN OPERATION 


The members of the committee recognize 
that complete safety cannot be legislated. 
Punishment of the negligent and recklesa 
touches only a small fraction of those en- 
gaged in boating. We recognize also that, 
commendable as it has been, the efforts of 
the organizations which have voluntarily 
carried on educational programs have been 
able to reach only a minute fraction of the 
vast numbers of those who have come into 
this rapidly developing sport. As the rate of 
growth decreases and the proportion of ex- 
perienced sportsmen to newcomers in the 
field becomes greater with passage of time, 
the situation will improve. I believe that the 
services of the usual institutions of public 
education can be enlisted to augment the 
efforts of the volunteer organizations which 
have carried the program on so well in the 
past. In all probability, however, no addi- 
tional legislation is needed or desirable at 
this time. 

OTHER MATTERS FOR STUDY 


The committee heard testimony concern- 
ing the various pilot rules. I believe that it 
is not ready to act with regard to any 
changes. However, having in mind the 
many changes that have occurred since the 
rules were originally formulated, both in 
the nature of the vessels which are governed 
and the use of the water in which they oper- 
ate, it would seem to me that a study of the 
various rules and an effort to restate them 
should be considered. In some instances, 
the rules can be made more uniform. Un- 
doubtedly, the varying situations in many 
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saat areas have required rules different from 
ir me required in other areas. I am some- 
at of the opinion that a single ‘set of 
pee for all waters could take the place of 
four sets of rules we now have with some 
= the needless variations eliminated and 
e traditional needs of individual areas still 
Provided for. 
It might be desirable at this time to state 
generally in the rules that they were formu- 
ted with the thought in mind that they 
Were rules to govern between vessels of equal 
maneuverability and that a rule of prudence 
an d still require that the smaller vessels 
8 858 to operate in less restricted waters and 
há greater maneuverability should give 
khad to the larger vessels in many instances 
aed ere & strict compliance with the rules 
Ent give the smaller vessel a right to 
we itself as the privileged vessel. How- 
er, I would not expect the committee to 
3 any changes in the rules of the road 
we out further hearings which might de- 
‘Op with great precision what changes, if 
any, might be desirable. 


CONCLUSION 


then Summary, as I review in my own mind 
3 which have been held by the 
rcpt ant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
the e various parts of the country during 
by eee 6 months and the testimony given 
10 ‘© Several hundred witnesses, I think the 
Owing conclusions can be reasonably 
tay oS them: 
ere wil be early Federal legislation 
dure mended of a rather simple paalo na- 
e suitable to govern operations in the 
eral waters and to serve as a pattern for 
N laws throughout the States. 

(b). Enforcement procedures will be 
offe ed and simplified so that minor 
N may be treated in a manner com- 

ae e to that in which minor offenses un- 

( automobile traffic laws are now treated. 
s Uniformity between State and Federal 

Wee be fostered and States will be en- 
tore 28 to carry much of the responsibility, 
hig or legisiation of a general nature, legis- 
re 2 Suited to local areas, and enforcement 

W generally. 
we) A need for more legislation will fol- 

A and it will be forthcoming as the need 

( e onstrated from time to time. 
deve, Congress will look to the industry to 

5 8 80 Police its own standards of con- 
S n and equipment. It will legislate 
field if it feels that the industry is 
induste ne its responsibility or when an 
Mabinit. Organization recognized for its re- 
y brings recommendations to it. 
you very much. 


H. R. 9 and H. R. 10—the Jenkins-Keogh 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


end, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, to the 
hive at all Members of Congress may 
ne benefit of the views of more 

the wen dentists who are members of 
5 Carolina Dental Society con- 
J ming the important provisions of the 
22 -Keogh (H. R. 9 and H. R. 100 
& reso] pleasure in inserting a copy of 
KOOT ution which was recently formally 
oo and adopted by the members 
wa North Carolina Dental Society: 
ereas corporate empl B8 covered b 

an approved penslon pian are not . 
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to pay income tax on the employer’s con- 
tributions to the pension fund, under the 
present provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code; and 

Whereas self-employed individuals are not 
granted similar privilege under the Internal 
Revenue Code in respect to amounts they 
might set aside in a retirement fund; and 

Whereas the Jenkins-Keogh bills (H. R. 
9 and 10) seek to correct this existing tax 
inequity: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the North Carolina Dental Society, on be- 
half of the membership of the society, en- 
dorses the Jenkins-Keogh bills (H. R. 9 and 
10) in principle; firmly convinced that en- 
actment of this legislation would not only 
correct existing tax inequities under the 
present Internal Revenue Code, but would 
strengthen the economy of the Nation by 
providing the proper incentive to sound sav- 
ings practices on the part of self-employed 
individuals; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 1,050 dentist members 
of the North Carolina Dental Society strongly 
urge the 85th Congress to enact this pro- 
posal into law without delay and request 
the support of the North Carolina congres- 
sional delegation in the achievement of this 
objective. 


TVA: Still Being Whipsawed—Long- 
Range Sound Financing Policies Should 


Be Adopted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Spéaker, the need for 
& clear-cut and straightforward policy by 
this administration regarding the future 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority is one 
of the most pressing internal problems at 
this time. 

The lack of such a policy and the con- 
sistent denial of needed funds for this 
agency of Government leaves the TVA 
without the ability to plan generation 
facilities which are needed to offset a 
power shortage. This attitude of finan- 
cial starvation if continued would lead 
TVA toward a slow death. 

Such treatment of one of the great 
service agencies of our Government is 
neither fair nor justified and there is 
certainly need for adoption of a long- 
range sound policy toward this agency if 
the threatened power shortage is to be 
thwerted. 

These salient features are subject of 
an editorial entitled, “TVA: Still Being 
Whirsawed,” which appeared in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Because of the importance of this issue 
and the objective treatment in this arti- 
cle, I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial reprinted in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

TVA: STILL BEING WHIPSAWED 

President Eisenhower has pointedly re- 
fused to include in his budget any funds 
for new power-generation construction by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Instead, he says 
that he will propose that TVA be author- 
ized to spend $30 million on new generation 
later, if and when Congress appreves a plan 
which would allow TVA to finance its own 
power generation by issuing revenue bonds, 

The President’s announcement does more 
than insure that this session of Congress 
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will see another hot fight over the question 
of TVA. It points up again the need in 
Washington for a clear-cut and straightfor- 
ward policy regarding the vast river-valley 
agency and its future. So far, both the 
administration and Congress have been eva- 
sive and hypocritical in their attitude toward 
TVA, and the President's budget announce- 
ment does nothing to improve matters. On 
the contrary, it only makes it possible for 
TVA once more to be whipsawed between 
White House and Capitol forces, 


IN FAMILIAR PATTERN 


During the past two sessions of Congress, 
the pattern has become familiar. The Presi- 
dent denies TVA sufficient funds to build 
needed power facilities, suggesting instead 
that Congress study a self-financing scheme 
for the agency. Congress then becomes en- 
snarled in conflicting theories on how self- 
financing is to be provided and fails to ap- 
prove anything, and TVA is left without the 
ability to plan generation facilities needed 
to meet approaching power needs. 

The same attitude prevailed in the ap- 
pointment of Gen. Herbert Vogel as Chair- 
man of the TVA Board of Directors. General 
Vogel, after smilingly assuring Members of 
Congress of his belief in the theory of TVA, 
has worked consistently with the enemies 
of TVA to cripple and restrict TVA opera- 
tions, to discontinue TVA regional services, 
to limit its area of service, and to restrict its 
ability to finance its own power expansion. 
Thus, TVA has found itself not only attacked 
from without but sabotaged from within. 

This treatment of one of the Nation's 
greatest public-service agencies is neither 
fair, sensible, nor morally honest. The men 
responsible for it do not want TVA to live 
and flourish, but do not have the courage 
to propose that it be dismembered. 

UP TO CONGRESS TO DECIDE 

So they pursue a policy which insures that 
the agency will slowly stagnate until it is 
no longer able to serve the needs of the 
people within its area of jurisdiction. When 
this time comes, they foresee, even the sup- 
porters of TVA will no longer be able to de- 
fend it and the private power firms can move 
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In to pick the bones. The fact that the peo- 


ple of the region will sufer meanwhile is, 
apparently, a minor point. 

Yet, unless the people and the economy of 
the seven-State TVA region are to be ignored, 
Congress must make up its mind about the 
future shape of TVA. If the majority decide 
that TVA is a bad thing for the country, 
they should end it. If they decide that TVA 
is beneficial, they should take the necessary 
steps to assure its efficiency. 

We do not believe that anyone in a posi- 
tion of responsibility will seriously propose 
dismembering TVA. No plan yet proposed 
for selling TVA has won respectable support 
for the simple reason that none of the plans 
made sense and because the value of the 
agency has long since been proved. On the 
record of its accomplishments, TVA deserves 
support. Even from its enemies it deserves 
fair play. 

And, unless it is willing to dismember TVA, 
Congress should adopt now a policy which 
will give TVA officials some blueprint for 
future planning and operation. If it is un- 
willing to vote Federal funds for TVA power 
generation, Congress should permit TVA to 
provide its own financing through the sale 
of revenue bonds. And this should be done 
honestly, through passage of a measure sim- 
ilar to the Kerr-Davis-Jones bill proposed at 
the past session of Congress, and not through 
one of the various measures proposed by 
opponents of TVA which would appear to 
give the agency financial autonomy while 
actually helping to destroy it. 

RATES AND PRIVATE POWER 


For example, Senator MARTIN of Pennsyl- 
vania last year offered a self-financing plan 
which would have forced TVA to play into 
private power hands by raising its rates as 
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much as 50 percent. The Bureau 
would have amended the TVA bill to frus- 
trate the agency with red tape and give 
private-power interests within the Budget 
Bureau the authority to approve new power 
projects for TVA. 

Congress should also make up its mind now 
about the territory it thinks TVA should be 
permitted to serve, and the rate and manner 
in which the agency will be required to 
repay power investments to the United States 
Treasury in the event it is given authority 
to do its own bond financing. And it should 
determine that the next appointment to the 
TVA board of directors is not another of the 

el stripe. 
N this Kentucky's new Senators, 
Jonn SHERMAN Cocrzn and THRUSTON Mon- 
TON have a definite opportunity as well as a 
responsibility, They are the only two Re- 
publican Senators from the TVA region. 
Both have considerable influence within the 
Eisenhower administration, and both have 
shown an interest in obtaining fair play 
for TVA. 
KENTUCKY'S SENATORS CAN HELP 


It was Senator Cooper who tried to per- 
suade President Eisenhower to accept the 
self-financing plan more than 3 years ago, 
only to be barred from the President's office 
by the influence of Sherman Adams, private- 
power-minded Presidential adviser. Consid- 
ering the combined stature of Senators 
Cooper and Morton, it is not likely that Mr. 
Adams could be so effective again. 

And we can think of no one in a better 
position than our two Senators to propose a 
suitable successor to Dr. Harry Curtis, who 
is due to retire from the TVA board of direc- 
tors this spring. Sometime before Dr. Cur- 
tis's term expires in May, President Eisen- 
hower will send to Congress a nomination 
for his successor. We hope that Senators 
Cooper and MorrTon will help the President 
pick a better and more suitable man than 
the one he chose last time. 


The Back to God Crusade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like the Recorp to reflect the 
activities of the Mount Greenwood Le- 
gion post and the Mount Greenwood 
auxiliary in Chicago. Recently the com- 
mander of the post, Richard Ast, 11006 
South Fairfield Avenue, and Mrs. Michael 
Cozzi, 11122 South Trumbull, president 
of the auxiliary, reported that their or- 
ganizations will participate in the back- 
to-God crusade under the leadership 
of the American Legion, department of 
Illinois. 

Such action is to be commended. A 
pamphlet announcing this back-to-God 
crusade has been prepared and will be 
made available to residents of the Mount 
Greenwood area on February 1 and 2 
at the Mount Greenwood State bank, 
3052 West 111th Street, Chicago. 

This date is in memory of the four 
chaplains who gave up their lives so 
others might be saved when the U. S. S, 
Dorchester was sunk February 3, 1943. 
One was a rabbbi, one a Catholic priest, 
and two were Protestant ministers. 
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The chaplains, with arms locked and 
kneeling together, sank under the waves, 
each saying a prayer in his own faith. 

Many other communities in Illinois 
are participating in this crusade. 


The U. S. S. “Olympia” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rzcorp, I 
include the following resolution: 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 

United States to enact legislation to pre- 

serve and restore the U. S. S. Olympia, and 

approving the plans of the Cruiser Olym- 
pia Association, Inc., and of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and City Planning 

Commission of Philadelphia for the preser- 

vation of the U. S. S. Olympia as a national 

memorial and maritime museum in Phila- 

delphia * 

Whereas U. S. S. Olympia is a symbol of 
our national heritage and has been berthed 
at the Philadelphia Naval Base for many 
years and cannot be moved elsewhere; and 

Whereas, the U. S. S. Olympia should be 
saved for the benefit of visitors to Philadel- 
phia and especially for the school children 
of our city, State, and Nation who are famil- 
lar with the famous statement of Admiral 
Dewey: “You may fire when ready, Gridley”; 
and 

Whereas, by act of Congress the Navy De- 
partment has authority to donate the ship to 
a city, State, or nonprofit organization; and 

Whereas the Cruiser Olympia Association, 
Inc., a nonprofit organization composed of 
patriotic Philadelphia citizens, has applied 
for the donation of this ship, pursuant to 
applicable laws of the Congress, and is will- 
ing, ready, and able to take possession of 
this historic ship and incorporate it in a 
site provided by the city of Philadelphia as 
an historic and national memorial and mari- 
time museum which will be self-supporting; 
and 

Whereas the destruction of the U. S. S. 
Olympia would deprive the citizens of the 
United States, and of Philadelphia in partic- 
ular, of a symbol of our national heritage 
and Philadelphia would be deprived of a 
landmark of nationwide attention; and 

Whereas the city of Philadelphia desires 
to cooperate with the Cruiser Olympia Asso- 
ciation, Inc., in the project to preserve the 
U. S. S. Olympia and has offered a site to the 
association for the permanent berthing of 
this ship, and has proceeded to draw plans 
based upon this offer; and 

Whereas legislation should be enacted to 
preserve and restore the U. S. S. Olympia to 
prevent its destruction: Therefore 

Resolved by the Council of the City of Phil- 
adelphia, That we hereby approve the plans 
of the Cruiser Olympia Association, Inc., and 
the plans of the Department of Commerce 
and City Planning Commission of Philadel- 
phia for the preservation of the U. 8. 8. 
Olympia as a national memorial and mari- 
time museum in Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That we hereby urge and recom- 
mend that the Navy Department refrain from 
scrapping this ship and deliver the U. S. S. 
Olympia to the custody of the Cruiser Olym- 
pia Association, Inc., for preservation as a 
national memorial and maritime museum in 
Philadelphia, 
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Resolved, That we hereby memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation which will aid in the preservation and 
restoration of the U. S. S. Olympia or which 
will prevent its destruction. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of Defense, the United States 
Senators from Pennsylvania, the members of 
the House of Representatives from Phila- 
delphia, the mayor of Philadelphia, the city 
representative and director of commerce of 
Philadelphia, and the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission, 


An Open Letter to Marshal Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 7 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New Leader: 

An Open LETTER TO MARSHAL Trro 
(By Arnold Beichman) 

Dear MARSHAL Trro: May I suggest that 
you ignore any invitation you receive from 
the State Department to visit the United 
States. I know it is important for you to get 
such an invitation, but you would be ex- 
tremely foolish to come to this country; your 
own diplomatic representatives here would 
tell you this if you allowed them to speak. 

You must understand that Americans ad- 
mire the Yugoslav people and sympathize 
with them, as we do with all the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. Perhaps, we feel 
even more warmly toward the Yugoslav peo- 
ple because of their brave resistance to the 
Nazis even before the Soviet Union was in- 
vaded. But the American people don't like 
you, your regime, your suppression of free- 
dom, your unending devotion to Communist 
totalitarianism. 

Let me point out that this feeling is not 
confined to reactionaries. Liberal and trade- 
union opinion in America shares the same 
hostility to your regime, as you must know 
from statements made by outstanding 
Americans against your frameup of Milo- 
van Djilas. And, whether you like it or not, 
your treatment of Cardinal Stepinac is offen- 
sive to millions of American citizens. 

I suggest that you stay away from our 
shores because your presence would reopen 
the entire question of United States aid to 
Yugoslavia, which public opinion has more 
or less resolved in your fayor, But don't for 
a moment think that because such aid is to 
continue, there is any approval here of your 
regime. We realize that your deepest in- 
clinations are to ally yourself with Moscow, 
is only Moscow would give you the oppor- 
tunity on your terms. But Moscow won't 
and how much longer can you sit on the 
hot stove? 

What is more, you have helped to mis- 
lead—or have allowed yourself to be mis- 
led—about Soviet intentions and policies. 
You predicted, soon after your June 1955 
meeting with Khrushchev and Bulganin in 
Belgrade, that the Soviet Unions would with- 
draw its troops from Eastern Europe—and 
now we have Hungary. You predicted that 
Chervenkoy and Gheorghiud-dej would be 
removed from their posts in Bulgaria and 
Rumania—and there they still are. You pre- 
dicted a genuine de-Stalinization program by 
Kremlin leaders—and now we hear Khrush- 
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chey saying that “Stalin was an example to 
every Communist [and] God grant that every 
Communist should be able to fight like Sta- 
Un.“ You even believed (or did you?) that 
the Soviet Union would honor the right of 
asylum for Imre Nagy, and immediately after 
he left the refuge of your Budapest Embassy 
the Soviet Army arrested him. You once 
Claimed the right to pursue an independent 
Policy, but you support Russia in its de- 
struction of Hungary's right to independ- 
ence, You're not much of an expert, are 
you? 
It is ironical that in Gomulka’s Poland 
ay, there is more freedom of speech and 
debate on fundamental issues—there are 
many Djilases walking as free men in War- 
saw—than there is in the country you rule 
without even the semblance of the kind of 
election through which Poland has just 
Passed. And Poland, geographically, is in a 
far more dangerous position than Yugoslavia. 
Yes, I would advise you to come to America 
you freed Djilas and allowed him to debate 
Publicly the issues of totalitarianism versus 
democracy, if you removed the ban against 
Cardinal Stepinac as Gomulka has done for 
the churchmen in Poland, if you allowed 
Yugoslay workers to form democratic trade 
A ne if you allowed a measure of civil 
liberties. But you won't. 
$ Let me assure you that if you should come 
ere, there will be the widest kind of pro- 
from every segment of American life. 
Ou will receive only the most formal cour- 
tesies. I doubt that you will be allowed to 
@ joint session of Congress and if 
ide Were, by any remote possibility, given 
t privilege, you would address an empty 
Chamber. (Do you recall the unpleasant re- 
ime you received in Paris last April? 
a tiply that by 1,000 percent and you'll get 
ae of what awaits you in New York.) I 
ta. assure you that there will be no ticker- 
de parade up Broadway to city hall, or up 
Don unis Avenue to the White House. 
inst n't think that because our Government 
nent King Saud, a feudal slaveholder, or 
United invite dictator Franco to visit the 
op States, somehow this would weaken 
Position to you. America is fundamen- 
Y Opposed to any kind of dictatorship or 
to im J. Billions for defense does not mean 
dicta Ply an iota of moral approbation for 
Y. tors or slaveholders. 
next . may get an invitation to come here 
min spring, but I suggest that, at the last 
ute, you find it impossible to accept. 
Very truly yours, 
ARNOLD BEICHMAN. 


Nix on School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
S Monday, February 4, 1957 
r, 


. Mr. Speaker, under 
= to extend my remarks in the daily 
RD, I include herewith an editorial 
ni eres in the Camden (S. C.) 
cle, on Friday, February 1, 1957: 
da ait Nix ON School Am 
as we need new schools in South 
— the Chronicle believes that our 
88 cialis should refuse the estimated 
give us n Federal Government wants to 
‘ year for school ald. 
on te continuous warnings that heavier 
3 nt spending is leading us down a 


Toad to inflation, President Eisen- 
Wer has announced that he will insist that 


appropriate 
School aid to the States, billion for Federal 
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When we accept handouts from the Fed- 
eral Government, we are leaving ourselves 
wide open for Federal Government interven- 
tion in our school administration affairs, 
This we do not want, cannot let come to 


pass. 

It may take a little longer, but we feel we 
can build and support our own schools on 
our own, We don't need the Government 
money. 

If we aecept money from Washington (and 
eventually we may come to depend on Gov- 
ernment handouts) we are only throwing 
another fat knot on & fire that is blazing 
forth and burning into our States rights 
and leading toward centralization of power 
in Washington, , 

And a $2 billion cut off the record $7 bil- 
lion Federal budget would bring this year’s 
proposed spending to somewhat of a half- 
way acceptable figure. 


A Statement Concerning the President's 
Recommendations on Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
0 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
President’s recommendations were en- 
acted into law, this country would admit 
over 200,000 people annually in excess 
of the number of immigrants which we 
receive at this time. Here is the break- 
down of this figure: 

The President wishes to admit escapees 
selected by the Secretary of State, the 
number of whom “should not exceed in 
any 1 year the average number of aliens 
who over the past 8 years have been per- 
mitted to enter the United States by 
special acts of Congress outside the basic 
immigration system.” 

Under 3 such laws, enacted in 1948, 
1950, and 1953, respectively, this country 
has admitted outside the basic immigra- 
tion quotas approximately 400,000 dis- 
placed persons and 200,000 refugees. 
This total of 600,000 represents an an- 
nual average of 75,000, which, under the 
President’s recommendations, could be 
admitted each year as escapees over and 
above the present quota system. 

Under another of the President’s rec- 
ommendations, an additional 65,000 quo- 
ta immigrants would be admitted and, 
under still another of his recommenda- 
tions, unused quota numbers would be 
available to countries which consistently 
fill their immigration quotas. Based on 
official statistical figures for fiscal years 
from 1952 to 1956, inclusive, this recom- 
mendation will produce an additional 
60,000 immigrants annually. 

Further, the canceling of the so-called 
“mortgage” on quotas would have the 
effect of admitting 8,000 immigrants an- 
nually. Thus, the total effect of the 
President's recommendations would be 
to increase the number of quota immi- 
grants—75,000 plus 65,000 plus 60,000 
plus 8,000—by 208,000 each year. 

It is mecessary to remember that our 
regular annual intake of immigrants 
averages now slightly in excess of 200,000. 
Should the President's recommendations 
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be enacted into law, our annual intake 
of immigrants would undoubtedly aver- 
age well in excess of 500,000. 

In view of the fact that 4 million 
Americans are brought into the world 
each year, I do not believe that this 
country’s housing and educational fa- 
cilities, institutions of health and wel- 
fare, and employment opportunities are 
sufficient to accommodate the additional 
number of those that would have to be 
integrated into our economy. 

It is also important to remember that 
the President does not recommend any 
change in the system of our nonquota 
admission of immigrants. This means 
that the continuous influx of immigrants 
from Mexico—60,000 last year and 80,000 
in the current year, approximately— 
would not be curtailed. 

Regarding the President's recom- 
mendation under which the Attorney 
General, and not the Congress, would 
provide relief in immigration cases where 
the law does not offer solution in indi- 
vidual cases, my personal opinion is that 
the Congress should exercise its consti- 
tutional prerogative to redress grievances 
and that it is much more equitable to 
have the Congress weigh the merits in- 
volved in each individual case on a com- 
pletely impartial basis than to have a 
politically appointed officer of the ad- 
ministration exercise the authority to 
grant or deny relief to individuals, 

Many of the technical amendments to 
our immigration laws that the President 
recommends are already embodied in the 
bill, H. R. 4008, which I have introduced 
earlier this week. 

As to the problem of Hungarian refu- 
gees, I do not wish to make any comment 
at this time, since my subcommittee is 
right now engaged in an extensive in- 
vestigation of this matter. I expect it 
will be terminated shortly, permitting us 
to explore the matter fully in public 
hearings 


Small Business Administration Loan 
Authorization Increase 


SPEECH 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
action of the House in approving H. R. 
3109, to increase the loan authorization 
of the Small Business Administration, is 
a very significant and major action. 
The fact that the House and the Senate 
have both approved this measure early 
in this session of the Congress is indica- 
tive of the fact that the small-business 
economy of the Nation is in need of im- 
mediate assistance. 

With tight credit policies and in- 
creased interest rates, the squeeze on 
business is particularly felt in the small- 
business economy. Time has been 
running out for assistance to small- 
business men of the Nation and certainly 
it is appropriate that Congress should 
act speedily in this instance. The in- 
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creasing of the loan authorization au- 
thority by $80 million to the existing 
capital loan authorization of the Small 
Business Administration will increase 
the total authorization to $230 million. 
There was much testimony in both the 
House and the Senate and considerable 
feeling by others that the new authoriza- 
tion should have been increased to a 
minimum of $250 million. 

The Small Business Administration is 
authorized to provide financial assist- 
ance in the way of loans in 3 different 
categories: First, the making of small 
business loans for which $150 million 
has previously been authorized; second, 
the making of disaster and drought 
loans for which $125 million has pre- 
viously been authorized, and third, the 
providing of assistance to small business 
concerns in financing business contracts 
for which $100 million is authorized. 

The total overall authorization when 
this legislation is approved by the Pres- 
ident will amount to $455 million. How- 
ever, because of the various categories 
of loan authorization and restrictions 
imposed by legislation, the overall total 
for loans to small business enterprises, 
with the new increase authorization, 
amounts to only $230 million. 

The President has indicated that 
drought assistance loans in the Midwest 
drought area should be made and also 
the recent flood conditions in Tennessee 
and Kentucky area represent a situation 
where flood disaster loans should be im- 
mediately made. 

So, I repeat, Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the tight squeeze of the small business 
economy and because of the drought sit- 
uation prevailing in the West and flood 
situations in the South and elsewhere, 
the overall loan authorization for the 
Small Business Administration should be 
significantly increased. Certainly, ade- 
quate appropriations to implement these 
authorizations should be made. 

Mr. Speaker, the small-business men 
of the Nation employ a wide section of 
the citizenship of our country. They 
pay taxes and represent the warp and 
woof of our economy. The small busi- 
ness economy of our Nation should be 
strengthened and encouraged into an 
expanding dynamic capitalism. 

The President in his recent economic 
report has boasted of our healthy econ- 
omy. However, we all know and recog- 
nize that the small-business section of 
our economy represents that area in 
which prosperity is the least felt and in 
which immediate assistance is most 
needed. 


The Congress should act further to 
provide the proper climate for independ- 
ent businessmen of this Nation. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have repeated at 
this point the 14 recommendations of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business. These recommendations 
follow: 

First. That the taxes imposed on busi- 
ness corporations be modified by reduc- 
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ing the tax rate from 30 percent to 20 
percent on incomes up to $25,000. 

Second. That business be given the 
right to utilize, for purchases of used 
property not exceeding $50,000 in any one 
year, the formulas of accelerated depre- 
ciation that were made available to pur- 
chasers of new property by the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Third. That corporations with, say, 10 
or fewer stockholders be given the option 
of being taxed as if they were part- 
nerships. 

Fourth. That the taxpayer be given 
the option of paying the estate tax over 
a period of up to 10 years in cases where 
the estate consists largely of investments 
in closely held business concerns. 

Fifth. That the President arrange for 
a comprehensive review of procurement 
policies and procedures of all depart- 
ments and agencies, including the legis- 
lation pertaining thereto, with a view to 
facilitating and extending the partici- 
pation of small businesses in work on 
Government contracts. 

Sixth. That the President direct de- 
partments and agencies engaged in ex- 
tensive procurement to adopt procedures 
which would insure that a need for ad- 
vance or progress payments by a bidder 
will not be treated as a handicap in 
awarding a contract, and which would 
facilitate and accelerate the making of 
such progress payments as may be re- 
quested by small suppliers under Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Seventh. That the Renegotlation 
Board clarify the fact that, although a 
contractor who subcontracts work may 
not reasonably expect to be allowed as 
large a profit thereon as if he had done 
the work himself ,the practice of sub- 
contracting—especially the extent to 
which subcontracts are placed with 
small businesses—is encouraged by giv- 
ing it favorable consideration in deter- 
mining allowable profits. 

Eighth. That the life of the Small 
Business Administration, which is now 
scheduled to expire in mid 1957, be ex- 
tended at the earliest opportunity. 

Ninth. That the maximum amount 
of an issue of coroprate securities which 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion may exempt from registration be 
increased from $300,000 to $500,000. 

Tenth. That the President call a 
conference on technical research, de- 
velopment, and distribution, for the 
benefit of small business. 

Eleventh. That legislation be en- 
acted to enable closer Federal security of 
mergers, 

Twelfth. That procedural changes be 
made in the antitrust laws to facilitate 
their enforcement. 

Thirteenth. That wage reporting by 
employers for purposes of social-security 
records and income-tax withholding be 
simplified. 

Fourteenth. That the Office of Sta- 
tistical Standards of the Bureau of the 
Budget undertake a comprehensive re- 
view of the reports and statistics re- 
quired of small businesses. 


February 4 
Tito and Emotionalism in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my- remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
January 31, 1957: 

TITO AND EMOTIONALISM IN UNITED STaTEs— 
POPULAR RESENTMENT HERE ATTRIBUTED TO 
YucosLayia's BEING IN ENEMY CAMP 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The decision of President Tito of Yugo- 
slavia to turn down the opportunity to visit 
Washington has caused pain among those 
officials who were engineering this so-called 
diplomatic coup.. Some of them walk around 
looking as if they have had a tooth pulled 
by a country barber without the shot of 
whisky, the customary anesthetic used by 
the oldtime amateur dentists. 

The lament is being heard that emotional- 
ism has caused the failure of a plan intended 
to lay the ground for a better understanding 
with the Yugoslav dictator. Neither the 
massive volume of letters and telegrams nor 
the protests from responsible organizations 
could influence their decision to bring such 
an unpalatable dictator as Yugoslavia's Tito 
to Washington. 

Speaker Sam Raysurn’s statement that he 
would not be in the chair should the Yugo- 
slav dictator visit Congress and even the 
petition signed by some 150 Congressmen 
protesting the visit made no dent on the 
so-called good-will planners. They could 
not be deterred by such emotional manifes- 
tations. 

Over the last 25 years there has been a 
growing feeling of “the public be damned” 
among Washington bureaucrats, particularly 
as far as foreigri relations are concerned, 
These have become a rite to be performed 
in secrecy by the high priests of diplomacy 
and their acolytes. The public is presented 
with “situations” after they have come about 
and, of course, with the heavy bills, payment 
of which becomes a must whether the public 
likes it or not. The plan for the good-will 
visit of the Yugoslav dictator to America was 
more than the average citizen could stomach. 
Marshal Tito's behavior toward the United 
States in the past and at present showed him 
to be definitely anti-American. 

There was no real resentment, for instance, 
to the visit of King Saud of Arabia, who not 
only is an absolute sovereign with power of 
life and death over his subjects but also is 
intolerant to free speech and religions other 
than Mohammedanism, and rules over the 
one country where slavery still is in force. 
This, in keeping with our beliefs of noninter- 
vention in the internal affairs of any coun- 
try, is his own business. The King of Saudi 
Arabia is, however, strongly anti-Communist 
because of deep religious convictions, He is 
the head of the one remaining country in the 
Middle East which not only refuses to have 
official relations with the Kremlin but does 
not permit Soviet citizens to cross the thresh- 
old of the kingdom. King Saud wants no 
truck with atheists. 

King Saud could be of some relative value 
to us in the present crisis, though not as 
much as our Officials are leading us to believe. 
It is true that he does not like Egypt's Dic- 
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tator Nasser, but he supports him financially 
because of Saud’s deep hatred of Israel. 
And while he may become convinced after 
the conversations he has had with President 
ower and his advisers that he should 
more careful of the way he spends his 
Money on the man who wants to present the 
Arab world to the Soviets in a neatly tied-up 
ge, it is unlikely that we shall be able 
Sain his full confidence and assistance so 
ong as we support even mildly the Israeli 
State. King Saud is a controversial figure 
among the religious groups in this country. 
But in the present life-and-death struggle 
against international communism he can be 
ted to be on our side. 

Not so Yugoslavia's Tito. That he has 
never deviated from his communism may be 
of a minor importance to those who had 
Planned to roll out the red carpet for him. 
What is decisively important, however, is 
ee he has shown by words and deeds that 

e is as much in the Kremlin's corner as 
When he was a mere NKVD official in Moscow. 

than $1 billion was spent by the 
taxpayers on the Yugoslav chief of 
state to provide him with a first-class army 
and preserve his hold on the people of Yugo- 
Slavia at a time when starvation might have 
ee serious internal troubles and might 
ve cost him his head. The thanks we 
received were expressed in his statement last 
year at Stalingrad that he wouid march 
der to shoulder in peace as well as 

War with the Muscovites. 
woe the event of a showdown with the 

- 8. S. R. and its Chinese Communist ally, 
2 may count on King Saud's support, at 
Love to the extent that he will not deny 

the ofl of his country. But we will find 
It al Tito actively in the enemy's camp. 
W is this consideration, more than what 
Kk ngton top-level- bureaucrats describe 

an "understandable emotionaliem,” which 

Caused the loud protests leading to 

to Tito’s decision to call off the visit 
the United States. 


Eastern Airlines a Leader in Miami 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
submi on to extend my own remarks, I 
Cong t herewith for publication in the 
Which TONAL Recorp an editorial 
Ne appeared in the Miami Daily 

ws on January 11, 1957. 
vennts January marked the 26th anni- 

sary of Eastern Air Lines’ first air 


North. r service from Miami to the 


area are closely related to 
N. trem endous advances made by the 
Ation’s airlines: 
105 N A LEADER In MIAMI GROWTH 
re i has happened to air transportation 
en A since January 1. 1931, when East- 
service Lines started the first air passenger 
pars Miami to the North. 
ugural filght it was pro- 
— cally that Miami had become a 
© network of interstate pas- 
— ines rapidly forming in North 
people then dreamed that 
beginning would grow one of 
air terminals, or even 
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that the aviation industry would achieve the 
national and international prominence it 
commands today. 

The extent of that growth, and another 
milestone for Eastern, was in evidence yes- 
terday afternoon when a giant Golden Fal- 
con landed at Miami International Airport 
with the airline’s 50 millionth passenger. 
The flight originated in New York and took 
3% hours. The first New York-Miami 
flights took 34 hours. Fourteen of the 34 
hours were flying time. The other 20 were 
spent overnight in Jacksonville since there 
was no night passenger flying at that time. 

In a larger sense, Eastern is still pioneer- 
ing, just as it was 26 years ago when it first 
came to Miami. Eastern Air Lines Chair- 
man Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker notes that 
it took more than 23 years to emplane 25 
million passengers; it took only 3% years to 
emplane another 25 million. He is confi- 
dent that with the advance of air travel into 
the jet era, Eastern will fly its second 50 
million passengers some time in 1960. 

Miami can attribute much of its growth 
and prosperity to the continuing pioneer 
spirit of Eastern Air Lines. 


Orman W. Ketcham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
express my keen pleasure in the appoint- 
ment of Orman W. Ketcham to the 
juvenile court bench in the District of 
Columbia. I know Mr. Ketcham through 
his father-in-law, Mr. Harold Phelps 
Stokes, who was an old classmate of 
mine at school and college, and I can 
testify that his training and abilities well 
qualify him for this responsible position. 
May I review briefly his career. 

Mr. Ketcham was born in Brooklyn, 
N. V., and was educated in the James 
Madison High School there; graduated 
cum laude from the Poly Prep Country 
Day School in Brooklyn; graduated from 
Princeton University in 1940, and was 
the recipient of the School of Public and 
International Affairs fellowship for study 
in Great Britain in the year 1939. He 
then went to the Yale Law School where 
he graduated in 1947, and while there 
was book review editor of the Yale Law 
Journal and was one of the founders and 
chairman of the Yale Law School Stu- 
dent Association. He graduated 10th in 
the class of 86 members. 

Mr. Ketcham served his country in the 
Navy during World War II, being com- 
missioned an ensign in September 1941 
and later was assigned to the District 
Intelligence Office in New York City. 
From there he went to Washington in 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, and 
from April 1942 to August 1944, Mr. 
Ketcham was assistant navigator, radar 
division, on the U. S. S. Cleveland on both 
Atlantic and Pacific duty. After that he 
was in the Tactical Radar Training 
School, Hollywood Beach, Fla., where he 
was successively instructor, head of the 
combat information center department, 
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and a training officer. In February 1946 
Mr. Ketcham was released to inactive 
duty with the permanent rank of lieuten- 
ant commander, and he wears the Navy 
Unit Commendation Medal, American 
Defense Medal, Pacific theater ribbon 
with 5 battle stars. North African 
theater ribbon with 1 battle star, and 
the Western Hemisphere theater ribbon. 

Mr. Ketcham was associated with the 
legal firm of Covington and Burling here 
in Washington from 1947 to 1952, taking 
part in the organization as trial defense 
counsel for various large antitrust cases. 
He was legislative and litigation attorney 
for the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion from 1953 to 1955 and assistant gen- 
eral counsel to Christian A. Herter, Jr., 
in Foreign Operations Administration. 
He was active in the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice in 1955. 

Mr. Ketcham has always been inter- 
ested in juvenile affairs. From 1930 to 
1947 he was active in the promotion and 
operation of Boy Scouts camps, YMCA 
boys camps, and acted as leader at Camp 
Dudley, a YMCA camp on Lake Cham- 
plain. He organized in 1948 at Christ 
Episcopal Church in Georgetown, a vol- 
untary discussion group on public prob- 
lems for young men from 13 to 18 years 
of age and from 1952 through 1955 he 
acted in the counseling service for col- 
lege applicants in the Princeton Club of 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ketcham is an earnest, straight- 
forward, and loyal American citizen who 
will bring to the problems of the Juvenile 
Court a refreshing new look which I am 
sure will commend itself to the citizens 
of this community and to all people who 
are interested in solving the problems 
besetting the youth of America, 


In Defense of the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Defense has deeply disturbed 
the American public with his charge that 
the National Guard was a haven for 
draft dodgers during the Korean war. 

If the Secretary does not know, it is 
time he was told that 150,000 Army and 
Air National Guard men were called to 
active duty between 1950 and 1952 and 
the record of the guard during the dark 
days of the Korean conflict is a source 
of great pride to a grateful nation. Many 
guardsmen gave their lives in this crisis 
and it is ironic, indeed, that the mem- 
ory of their sacrifices should be stained 
by the irresponsible charges of a high 
Government official. 

The late Secretary of War, Robert 
Patterson, characterized perhaps better 
than anyone else the magnificent contri- 
bution of the National Guard during 
World War II when he stated: 

The National Guard took into the field 18 
infantry divisions, 9 of those divisions crossed 
the Atlantic to Europe and Africa, and 9 
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went to the far reaches of the Pacific. The 
soldiers of the guard fought in every action 
from Bataan to Okinawa. They made a 
brilliant record on every fighting front. 
They proved once more the value of the 
trained citizen soldier. - 


We have about half a million men to- 
day in our Air and Army National 
Guard—some of whom were fighting to 
preserve our liberties before many Mem- 
bers of this House were born and others 
who bear the scars of three wars. But 
whether fresh recruits or experienced 
veterans, they all stand ready to answer 
a call to duty if this Nation is imperiled. 

Mr. Speaker, although Secretary Wil- 
son may be a capable administrator, 
without question his usefulness has di- 
minished to a serious degree as a result 
of the aspersions he has cast upon the 
National Guard. 


Newspapers’ Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial taken from the 
Gaffney (S. C.) Ledger of February 2, 


1957: 
NEWSPAPERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 

It is unfortunate that we have witnessed 
several instances of major newspapers being 
‘used as weapons of personal reprisal in recent 
weeks. Newspapers, as the reader may or 
may not know, are supposed to print the 
news in the news columns and express opin- 
ions only in the editorial columns, 

The entire justification for our system of 
private ownership and a free press in the 
United States is founded upon the faith of 
the people in the newspaper owners and op- 
erators to print the news fairly and print 
all of it—not just what would serve a special 
interest. 

What has caused concern in the United 
States in recent years in the growing number 
of chains, and their own growth and the use 
of such chains to reflect a certain editorial 
opinion. In the case of a city or town with 
only one newspaper, foreign ownership and 
chain editorial policies are often bad for the 
community. 

In recent instances, we have seen some 
newspapers used as instruments to blacken 
the reputation of certain men in public life. 
We do not take exception to editorial attacks 
against politicians, public officials, or any- 
one else, on an ethical level. However, when 
a newspaper attempts to smear a public offi- 
cial only because it opposes his policies, and 
attempts to smear him by reflecting on his 
personal integrity, his honesty, or his truth- 
fulness, without having any proof and with- 
out getting his side of the story, then such 
newspapers threaten the American free-press 
system, 

We must all remember that with a free 
press go certain responsibilities. Among 
these is the obligation to fairly print the 
news in the news columns, on both sides of 
the issues. When it fails to do this, it is 
endangering its own status and repudiating 
our democratic system of government. 
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When Disaster Strikes Our Area 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL - 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial. 
The people of southern West Virginia 
have suffered 2 disastrous floods within 
the past 10 weeks. Estimated loss of life 
and property, great as it 8, can in no way 
compare with physical suffering and 
broken morale of the helpless victims 
hitherto unprotected against the recur- 
ring disasters in neglected watersheds. 

The enclosed editorial entitled “When 
Disaster Strikes Our Area” is a timely 
reminder that foreign-aid spending is in 
need of reorientation: 

From the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald- 

Dispatch of February 2, 1957] 
WHEN DISASTER STRIKES Our AREA 

The catastrophe that struck with para- 
Iyzing destruction and heart-rending hard- 
ship for thousands of residents in southern 
West Virginią and eastern Kentucky has 
generated a wave of sympathy for the vie- 
tims of the floodwaters and set in motion 
immediately the machinery of relief and 
rehabilitation. 

‘This was to be expected and is as it should 


When disaster strikes we all become our 
brother's keeper. 

This is particularly true in the Hunting- 
ton and tristate area whose residents pe- 
riodically suffered major flood destruction 
until protective works finally were con- 
structed at nearly all of the centers of pop- 
ulation along the Ohio River. 

Residents of the Ohio Valley know from 
bitter experience the destruction, suffering, 
and death that sweeps along on the tide of 
a major flood. 

They have been on numerous occasions 
the grateful recipients of aid such as today 
is being extended to those who were caught 
in the path of the floodwaters which have 
swept through scores of cities and towns 
in southern West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky. They have been quick to respond 
to the present plight of their neighbors. 

Destruction has been the worst in the 
history of the region. There is no assur- 
ance that it will not recur, or that the loss 
of life and destruction of property will not 
be even greater at some time in the future. 

Immediate aid for individual sufferers and 
rehabilitation and restoration of public fa- 
cilities and private businesses and indus- 
tries is, of course, the No. 1 project. 

However, there is another job to be done 
when the waters have receded and order has 
been restored. Our governmental giveaway 
program abroad presently is being reviewed 
and debated in Congress. There is a huge 
flood-control job to be done in our own 
country, What has happened in southern 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky points 
up how laggard we have been in tackling 
some of our own problems and needs while 
preoccupied with the problems and needs 
of some of the countries whose doubtful 
sympathy and aid we have been seeking 
to purchase. Congress and the administra- 
tion should seriously consider adjusting our 
governmental spending sights, 


February 4 
U. N.’s Big Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article by Miss 
Malvina Lindsay from the Washington 
Post of January 31, 1957. Miss Lindsay 
calls attention to the gathering wave of 
support for a permanent international 
police force. Along with many others, 
Iam hopeful that we can take advantage 
of present developments, including the 
establishment of the United Nations 
Emergency Force, to give serious consid- 
eration to this suggestion. By support- 
ing this move, the United States could, 
I am convinced, make a very real con- 
tribution to the cause of world peace: 

U. N.’s Bic CHANCE 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 


Much of the world today is barren of causes 
that spark the soul. Except for its recent 
flareup in Hungary, political idealism seems 
bogged down under power politics, regional 
hatreds, cold-war strategy, material pros- 
perity. 

Yet a cause that would appeal to the 
idealism of the youth of the world has a 
chance to be born out of this week’s events 
at the United Nations. If the U. N. can meet 
its big testing on the new Middle East crisis, 
assert its strength, and increase the effective- 
ness of its emergency police force in the 
Israeli-Egypt danger zone, the way would 
open for the creation of a permanent inter- 
national police force. > 

This would be dedicated to the prevention 
of the outbreaks of wars, especially acci- 
dental ones. It would police explosive areas 
as a symbol of moral rather than of military 
strength. 

There is a gathering wave of support for 
such a force. Pakistan has proposed it to 
the General Assembly. Lester B. Pearson, 
Canada’s resourceful Minister of External Af- 
fairs, who proposed the U. N. emergency 
police force, is advocating the idea. Repre- 
sentatives of some Asian and Latin-American 
countries have approved it. A poll of mem- 
bers of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs of this country, taken by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Robert I. C. Prout, showed back- 
ing for the plan by a ratio of 27 to 1. A 
majority of those polled sald they would be 
willing for their sons to serve in such & 
force. 

If any permanent international police force 
is to appeal to the imagination and crusading 
zeal of the world’s youth, it will need, above 
all, to be composed of volunteers. These 
could be recruited either directly by the 
U. N. or by the nations supplying the units. 

Such a force would be most effective both 
in a practical and an idealistic sense if it 
were recruited as a unit by the U. N., under 
a commander directly responsible to that 
body. In this way, as Representative PETER 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., of New Jersey, pointed 
out in a recent letter to this newspaper, it 
would not be dependent on the political 
positions of the nations providing the sol- 
diers and its members would have a stronget 
allegiance to the U. N. 

But even if the General Assembly would 
not agree to this, it should still be possible 
for nations supplying units to make these 
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Special symbols of volunteer service in the 
Cause of world peace, or at least the preven- 
tion of shooting warfare. Units thus re- 
cruited would have a morale, a zeal, a per- 
Sonal responsibility that could not be ob- 
tained in any other way. They would con- 
stitute a new foreign legion motivated by 
Practical altruism rather than adventurous 
escapism, 
Inevitably, pessimists and cynics have been 
Pooh-poohing the permanent police force 
as visionary. They say the U. N. 
Units would be overrun in any buffer zone by 
even a corporal's guard ot a nation on the 
Warpath. 


Yet such a nation would have plenty of 
Concrete advance warning of the conse- 
Quences of such an act. The mere physical 
Presence of the U. N. force would cause 
second thoughts about any reckless action. 
Mr. Pearson has pointed out, the Lon- 
don bobby carries no gun and his authority 
is respected. While the inabitants of many 
areas of the world are not so law abiding as 
Londoners, yet a start has to be made some- 
time in building respect for moral authority 

here. Moreover, the United Nations 
fo Oys special prestige in many areas where 
ts cal-assistance teams have done 
much to heal sickness and lessen hunger. 

A U. N. permanent force of volunteers 
Koua Bive the world a new injection of hope. 

t would revive some of the faith and enthu- 
å in the United Nations that was felt 
uring its birth in San Francisco. It would 
Offer young men and women (for women 
1 perform some functions in such a 
Orce) a fresh, chivalric cause to serve. It 
ld stand generally as a symbol of youth's 
dau tructivs contribution toward a world of 

Wand order. 


Federal School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


a: BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
t there will be no mistaking the atti- 
it is of the people back home, I feel that 
necessary and consistent that the 
Congress and the Executive be informed 
articles, editorials, and other informa- 
day t come to our offices nearly every 


Ban this reason, under unanimous con- 
» I include in the Appendix of the 

D two editorials—one from the In- 
ots Polls Star of January 29, and the 
of J from the Anderson (Ind.) Herald 
January 20: 
From the Indianapolis Star of January 29, 

1957] 
In THE ABSENT CRISIS 

— message to Congress, President 


pro wer has repeated his administration's 


has hee for Federal aid to education, It 
Auestad broadened somewhat, and the re- 
essen, total appropriation is higher. In 
submi: O Wever, it is the proposal which was 
tted to Congress last year. 

mumpe proposal is based mainly on the as- 
Classrog sn that there is a critical shortage of 
Massiv ms which is so widespread and so 
Message as to demand Federal action. The 
Upon qr eain urged Congress “to act quickly 

"The ue Pressing problem.“ 
from zu be for speed in Federal action stems 
an obvious cause. It's almost now or 
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never. The way things are going, pretty 
soon there won't be any more problem. 

The figures of the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation indicate that 470,000 classrooms have 
been constructed by local communities and 
the States in the past 10 years. Increased 
enrollments during this period created a need 
for 290,000 classrooms which had not been 
needed before. Thus 179,000 of the class- 
rooms constructed in this 10-year period were 
to relieve the previously accumulated short- 
ages and to replace obsolete or otherwise un- 
Satisfactory space. 

The classroom situation has not been grow- 
ing worse in the past 10 years. On the con- 
trary it has been growing vastly better. 

The National Education Association has 
estimated that 840,000 school children, 2.6 
percent of the total, are on half-day ses- 
sions. This indicates a present need for 
14,000. classrooms to meet this problem, put 
half the 840,000 in new classrooms and the 
other half can have full days in the ones 
they are now using. Office of Education re- 
ports indicate that more than twice that 
number are being built in the present school 
year, over and above the rooms needed to 
house the year's enroliment gain. 

It is plain that the crisis is no crisis at all! 

The President's education message con- 
ceded that a very considerable proportion of 
the shortage which troubles the Federal aid 
enthusiasts resulted from World War II re- 
strictions on construction. This concession 
implies that neither inability nor unwilling- 
ness on the part of communities was respon- 
sible for that portion of the space problem. 

In the years since the war, tremendous 
gains have been made against the problem. 
The President’s message also cites an esti- 
mate that the enrollment gain over the next 
5 years will be about the same as over the 
last 5. Thus the proportions of the prob- 
lem are not expected to grow particularly in 
the next 5 years. There is therefore every 
reason to believe that strong gains will con- 
tinue over the next 5 years, without any Fed- 
eral aid. 

Where, then, is the much-discussed crisis 
which calls for Federal intervention? It just 
doesn’t exist. It never did. 


[From the Anderson (Ind.) Herald of 
January 30, 1957] 
INDIANA AND FEDERAL SCHOOL Am 


Indiana’s State lawmakers are choosing up 
sides for what is likely to be one of the hotly 
contested issues of the 1957 general assembly. 

The question is whether Indiana should 
seek or accept Federal aid for its schools. 

The debate is prompted by President Elsen- 
hower’s urgent message to Congress Monday, 
in which he asked authorization for a $2.2 
billion, 4-year program to help States and 
localities build additional classrooms. In 
Indiana terms, the President's program would 
mean some $8 million in Federal funds for 
the first year—if matched by approximately 
$9 million in local funds. 

Gov. Harold W. Handley is already on rec- 
ord in firm opposition to the President's pro- 
gram and to Indiana’s participation in it. 
Although Governor Handley has fallen short 
of declaring that Indiana would turn down 
$8 million, he has made it altogether clear 
that he opposes the principle of Federal aid 
in a field that, like education, has been a 
traditional province of State and local goy- 
ernments. 

Actually, the President's program seems 
to be aimed at stimulating a more prodigious 
effort among States that presently make little 
or no contribution to local school construc- 
tion. 

One cannot help wondering whether the 
possibility that Federal aid may one day be 
available is not a distinct factor in inducing - 
these States and localities to postpone the 
solution of their own problems, 
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In Anderson we have seen what an alerted 
citizenry can do in the field of school con- 
struction—without Federal ald. It is diffi- 
cult for us to understand what excuse other 
communities have for doing less, 

The Eisenhower administration has gone 
before Congress with a record budget. A 
major part of it is devoted to the Nation's 
Military Establishment. But it contains also 
many features like this one—Federal aid for 
projects of traditionally local concern. 

So long as communities across the country 
avoid undertaking projects of which they 
are capable with the expectation of even- 
tually receiving gifts from Washington—for 
schools, for airports, for comparable proj- 
ects—there will never be a smaller Federal 
budget, never a real tax reduction, never a 
real attack on the $270 billion national debt. 

It would be an interesting and worthwhile 
thing if Congress could go on record as de- 
claring that there would be no Federal funds 
for school construction during the next 20 
years. 

If our suspicions are correct, States and 
localities that are presently dragging their 
feet in this important area of their responsi- 
bility, would finally give up the waiting game 
and buckle down to the task of providing 
the kind of educational facilities they need. 


Keeping Immigration Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the daily 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) Ledger, 
of February 2, 1957: 

Keep IMMIGRATION LAW 


A great hue and cry has gone up from 
various groups in this country designed to 
wreck the Nation's immigration laws. 

Although some details may need to be 
froned out, the basic intention of the immi- 
gration law is a good one. Its purpose is to 
admit immigrants of various nationalities to 
this country in numbers which are directly 
proportionate to the nationality composi- 
tion of our total population. 4 

In other words, we are attempting to main- 
tain the same proportionate population, by 
races and countries of origin, that we now 
have. Even so, the immigration law in re- 
cent years has permitted greater numbers of 
Latins and south Europeans to immigrate to 
this country than those from the northern 
European countries. 

This has been true because the nations 
with higher standards of living, such as the 
Scandinavian countries. England and Ger- 
many, do not fill their quotas, while the 
poorer, overpopulated nations to the south 
annually fill their quotas, and would fill 
them many more times if they were per- 
mitted to do so. 

The population of the United States 18 
growing by a couple of million persons a 
year and the time is soon to arrive when 
this country will not have enough land, 
natural resources, and other advantages to 
maintain our own per capita standard of 
living. In additien, we must always count 
on the emotional aspects of every crisis, such 
as that which eccurred in Hungary, which 
gives cause to admit theusands of new immi- 
grants under a special program. 

Many Americans look upon the title of 
“Melting Pot” as a complimentary title, but 
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we would remind our readers that there are 
elements which do not melt in a pot. If we 
are to keep our country strong, safe, and 
capable of leading the democratic forces in 
this world, we must always make certain 
that we are able to assimilate and make good 
American citizens out of the thousands of 
very fine immigrants we bring into our coun- 
try each year. 


Rebuffing Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of Febru- 
ary 1, 1947, entitled “Rebuffing Tito”; 

REBUFFING Trro 


Human nature being what it is, perhaps 
one should not be surprised at the discour- 
teous treatment of King Saud by New York 
City authorities, or at the spreading hostility 
toward suggestions that Marshal Tito might 
visit this country, But if there is no occasion 
for surprise, there certainly is ample reason 
to be very much concerned over the probable 
consequences of this irrational mood. 

By force of circumstances, the United 
States has been propelled into a position in 
world affairs roughly comparable to that held 
by Great Britain for a century or more. Our 
role is one which calls for a certain sophis- 
tication, a recognition of the fact that we 
must live with other nations as they are, a 
realization that the best interests of the 
United States and of the free world are not 
necessarily served, and may be injured, by 
snubbing the heads of other states. 

The American people applauded when 
President Eisenhower went to Geneva to con- 
fer with Russian Premier Bulganin, They 
applauded because they hoped that the meet- 
ing might help promote world peace, and they 
saw nothing wrong in the fact that Mr. Eisen- 
hower crossed the Atlantic to meet with the 
head of the Communist state that is most 
hostile and most dangerous to our own coun- 
try. Why, then, is there so much opposition 
to an invitation to Marshal Tito to come to 
Washington to discuss world peace? Would 
there be less opposition if the President were 
to go to Geneva, or to Belgrade, for the meet- 
ing? 

It has been sald, in support of the oppo- 
sition, that Tito is 100 percent in the Krem- 
lin's corner. We think that this is a gross 
misstatement of fact. This is not to say that 
Tito is necessarily anti-Communist, or pro- 
American. He probably is neither. But as 
things stand now he certainly is not in the 
Kremlin camp, and it will be very much to 
our advantage if he does not rejoin it. 

We suppose that Marshal Tito, as would 
be the case with any other head of state, is 
going to do those things which he thinks 
best serve his own interests and the interests 
of his country. If he is driven toward Mos- 
cow by the West, he will move in that direc- 
tion if he can. If it seems desirable and 
Teasible to him to remain apart from Moscow, 
that is what he will do. 

Mr, Eisenhower, we think, is trying to con- 
vince Marshal Tito that it is both desirable 
and feasible to remain apart—that it will 
serve both his own interests and ours to do 
so. It will be too bad if this effort founders, 
as now appears likely, on a public hostility 
which, while undoubtedly sincere, is rooted, 
in our opinion, in serious misconceptions 
and in a certain political immaturity. 
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Tribute to the Late Major General Verne 
Mudge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a beautiful trib- 
ute paid to the late Major General Verne 
Mudge by Floyd L. Parks. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of February 2, 1957] 
MAJ, GEN, VERNE MUDGE 

The obituary notice of Maj. Gen. Verne D, 
Mudge, United States Army (retired), ap- 
peared in the Washington Post January 30, 
1957. 

In the main, the Post editors hit the high 
spots of the distinguished military career of 
General Mudge. I am sure that most of 
your readers finished that little feature with 
the feeling, Well, there goes a good soldier.” 


Somehow, I think there is a great deal more, 


to say about this devoted American. There 
is no question that General Mudge was a 
good soldier. He was that, but he was some- 
thing more impjortant than that * the 
Was a great and good American. 

I have known this man since the days 
when we were both junior officers in the 
Army. We were classmates at Command 
and General Staff School, at Fort Leaven- 
with, Kans., in the depression-choked years 
of 1934-35. That was a bad era for every- 
body, but those were the starveling days for 
those of us in the military. 

It was during that time that I came to 
know what a big American this cheerful man 
from Bangor, 8. Dak., really was. His lim- 
Itless faith in the essential soundness and 
the eventual greatness of America never 
wavered. Verne Mudge was one of those 
rare men who get bigger and bigger the 
more you look at them and the better you 
know them. 

To those of us who knew Verne Mudge 
well, his legendary deeds in the Pacific area 
in World War II were hardly surprising. He 
was the kind of man who could lead the 
Ist Cavalry Division into New Guinea, the 
Admiralty Islands, into Leyte and Luzon, 
and then go slashing his way into Manila 
to liberate the pitiable American and Fili- 
pino captives there. 

Soldiering was his trade. He knew it well. 
Whatever he did in the 58 years of his life 
he gave just that extra something that al- 
ways marks the great American from the 
routine or run-of-the-mill. 

Most men who had been so grievously 
wounded as was General Mudge, in the tak- 
ing of Manila, would have been content to 
Tetire to St. Petersburg, San Antonio, or 
Carmel and talk about the high days of 
their life with some old comrades. 

When General Mudge was released from 
Walter Reed, after 12 operations, he became 
a member of the professional staff of the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate. 
There he devised the methods for the rapid 
release of all testimony pertaining to mili- 
tary service matters, and his painstaking 
research on selective service and universal 
military training are standard works in that 
field, 

In his writings and in his daily conversa- 
tions with civilian and military officials he 
impressed everyone as & man who wished 
to do only what would be of real and lasting 
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= for all the people of the land to which 
he had devoted his life. He was notably 
successful in attaining his wish. 
Obviously, I am saddened by the death of 
my friend and old comrade. The Army has 
lost one of its best officers. And America 
has lost one of her finest sons with the 
passing of Verne Mudge. 
FLOYD L. Parks, 
Lieutenant General, United States 
Army (retired), President, Nation- 
al Rifle Association, 
WASHINGTON. 


Smathers’ Proposed Veterans Children’s 
Scholarship Act Deserves Thorough 
Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Flor- 
ida’s Senator, GEORGE SMATHERS, recently 
introduced legislation referred to as the 
Veterans Children’s Scholarship Act. I 
call this matter to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion. 

It is important that we provide large 
numbers of qualified American youth 
with educations in scientific and engi- 
neering fields. Senator SMATHERS' pro- 
posal would provide scholarships and 
fellowships in this field for children of 
veterans of World Wars I and II and the 
Korean conflict, It indeed deserves the 
most thorough consideration of each 
and every Member of Congress. 

A Miami Daily News editorial of 
January 28, 1957, supporting Senator 
SmatuHers’ proposal, follows: 

Britt WOULD SUPPLY NEEDED SCIENTISTS 


The United States has cause to be alarmed 
at lagging behind the Soviet Union in the 
training of youth in the fields of engineering 
and scientific research. An act proposed last 
week in W by Floridas Senator 
SMaTHERS would help offset that lead by en- 
couraging American youth to enter the vari- 
ous fields of engineering and science. It is 
called the Veterans’Children Scholarship Act. 

Senator SMATHERS proposes, at no cost to 
taxpayers, to provide scientific scholarships 
and fellowships for children of veterdns of 
World War I, World War I, or the Korean 
confilct. Funds resulting from the wartime 
confiscation of enemy property would be ap- 
propriated for the scholarship act under su- 
pervision of the National Science Foundation. 

The scholarships and fellowships would be 
awarded on the basis of ability for scientific 
study or scientific work in mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological, engineering, and 
other sciences at accredited institutions of 
higher learning. Safeguards as to citizen- 
ship and loyalty would be included. 

Because of the available funds the legisla- 
tion would limit the granting of these schol- 
arships and fellowships to children of both 
World Wars and the Korean conflict. How- 
ever, the Nation under this policy could be 
deprived of some brilliant minds due to the 
ineligibility of children of nonveterans. To 
make the program more encompassing all 
children should be permitted to compete, 
perhaps with those of veterans receiving 
added points in a manner similar to that 
established in civil service. i 

Regardless of the technicalities, Senator 
SmaTHeRs’ proposed legislation has much 
merit. It is fitting and proper that seized 
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enemy property be to strengthen our 
country, The funds could provide no greater 
Strength than to ti 
desperately needed to keep this Nation tech- 
Nologically superior. 
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Politics Dangerous for You and Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the daily 

, I include herewith an editorial 

which appeared in the Evening Herald 

of Rock Hill, S. C., on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 2, 1957: 


Potxrros DANGEROUS FoR You AND Ma 


A habit common to most Americans can 
be us to the welfare of America when 
it is used for American local politics, 

The American habit is to think that the 

rican way of life is better than that in 
any other country. To think that every other 
country ought to imitate the American way 
Of life. Without exactly saying so, most 
Americans even think that the way of life 
Of their own particular part of America is 
the kind that ought to be a model for the 
rest of the world. 

It is also a habit of many Americans to 
dislike ways which are different from our 
Own. They dislike the customs, and the 
Methods of government, and all sorts of 

Ss about people in other nations. 

Expression of such dislike is bad enough 
if it is said to a foreigner. It is worse when 
expressed in a foreign country. When ex- 
Pressed publicly toward heads of govern- 
ments of foreign countries. Such expressions 

dangerous to our own American welfare 
in the world of today. 
today's world the big menace is aggres- 
dictatorial communism. This is not 
theoretical communism, but the con- 
Spiracy aimed at eventual control of all the 
People of the whole world. 

That threat to us all centers in Russia. 
S erything which weakens that threat or 

hich tends to divide the thinking and ener- 
Sies of those connected with the threat is to 
47 benefit, That's why the independence 
is Tito and of Yugoslavia from Russian rule 

& benefit to the nations of the free world. 
t It is quite true that Tito sometimes plays 

Sotsy with Russia. From the Russian point 
U view, Tito also plays footsy with the 
nited States. In so doing, Tito is trying 
or ee the best interests of Yugoslavia, 
ts people and of its Tito-headed govern- 
Ment. But, also, in so doing Tito sets an 
mtl which causes resistance in satellite 
R tions to the centralized authority of 

‘Ussia, 

A resistance is to the benefit of all 

ericans, 

mon the same way, for selfish reasons King 
eee and Saudi Arabia are opposed to com- 
unism. Americans who are Jewish, and 
eq sympathies naturally are with Israel, 
n7 naturally don't like an Arab State. 
Americans dislike a lot of ways in 

dir that autocratic ruler and his state are 
Saree from us. But, so long as the ruler 
— Bras state against communism, he bene- 


Sive, 


SW Prominent Americans, whether local 
hi likə Mayor Wagner, of New York, or 

eads of private organizations, deliberately 
Tse King Saud or Tito for reasons of 
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domestic politics, or of group sympathies, 
they are in fact dangerously hurting the free 
world in its fight not to be overcome by 
communism, 


Address by Hon. Dennis Chavez, of New 
Mexico, Before 55th Annual Conven- 
tion, American Road Builders Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address delivered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHAvez] before the 55th Annual 
Convention of the American Road Build- 
ers Association, at Chicago, III., on Mon- 
day, January 28, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, UNITED 
STATES SENATE, CHAIRMAN, SENATE PUBLIC 
Works COMMITTEE, at 55TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS AssO- 
CIATION, CHICAGO, ILL., JANUARY 28, 1957 


I have been attending your annual meet- 
ings for many years and I want you to know 
that I always look forward to them. It is a 
great pleasure for me to speak to an eminent 
group of people such as you have here today. 

I notice that this is your 55th annual 
convention and want to congratulate you on 
this long record of effort to improve services 
and facilities which mean so much to our 
national economy. You represent an im- 
portant element of our national industrial 
and economic structure. I cannot refrain 
from using the word “structure” since the 
connotation fits the name of your association. 
The word “builders” is synonomous with the 
development of our own great country. 

Last year at your convention in Miami 
Beach, I spoke to you on the subject of “Major 
Aspects of the Senate Highway Bill." I am 
very happy that the character of the legisla- 
tion has changed and that it is now Federal 
law. 

One year ago we had many questions to 
resolve on legislation and had much ground 
to cover. On June 29, 1956, about five months 
after I spoke to you at Miami Beach, the 
many problems of authorizing of and financ- 
ing the highway program were resolved and 
enacted into law. This law provides for a 
total Federal expenditure of $27,350,000,000 
and participation by States, in the amount of 
$5,150,000,000. I feel justified in bragging 
just a little bit about such a major accom- 
plishment. I might add that the law provides 
for the greatest single program for improving 
our national economy ever known. I am ex- 
tremely happy and grateful to the people of 
my State of New Mexico for giving me the 
opportunity to represent them and in turn 
become chairman of the committee of the 
Senate which handled the legislation for the 
highway program. 

Our committee does not cease to be in- 
terested in legislation upon its enactment 
into law. As a matter of fact, under the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, our 
committees of Congress are called upon to 
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exercise continuous watchfulness of the 
execution by the administrative agencies 
concerned of any laws, and, for that purpose, 
shall study all pertinent reports and data 
submitted to the Congress by the executive 
agencies, 

Our committee must supply the leader- 
ship which ie required in advancing the pro- 
gram of improving not only our great system 
of highways but also our vast network of in- 
land waterways and harbors on our seacoasts 
and on the Great Lakes, the flood control 
program which has provided protection for 
lives and property and the development of 
hydroelectric power which is an important 
by-product of a multipurpose water develop- 
ment program, 

Our committee is responsible for legisla- 
tion dealing with the extremely important 
water and air pollution control needs of our 
Nation. We also handled the legislation con- 
cerning the protection of upstream areas 
which is known as the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act. 

Another extremely important plece of leg- 
islation which our committee handled au- 
thorized funds to complete the Inter- 
American Highway through Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama. Your Inter-American Division 
has done a very good job of working with 
the people of those countries and in turn 
actually made the “good neighbor” policy 
work, 

Our committee approved projects for the 
construction of 150 post office and Federal 
office buildings during the 84th Congress. In 
addition, there were many other legislative 
matters which were handled by our com- 
mittee. 

I review the activities of our committee 
primarily to point out to you many repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers, processors, con- 
tractors, and engineers, that we have an ex- 
tremely widespread interest in public works 
improvement in our country—all of which 
requires materials and services which you 
are showing and discussing during this week 
in Chicago. 

This great city of Chicago has a vital in- 
terest in every bit of the legislation men- 
tioned. The excellent Chicago Harbor has 
received and is continuing to receive atten- 
tion from our committee, The 29,000 miles 
of inland waterways of our country, many 
miles of which serve Chicago, have and will 
also continue to receive the attention of 
our committee. The Great Lakes connecting 
channels which will provide a 27-foot depth 
between Lake Erie and Lakes Superior and 
Michigan, was handled by our committee. 
The water and air pollution control legisla- 
tion is of extreme importance to this fine 
area. 

We also reported out and passed a bill 
which would authorize the State of Illinois 
and the Sanitary District of Chicago, to test 
on a 3-year basis, the effect of increasing the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan into 
the Illinois Waterway. Testimony was pre- 
sented by Senator Dovcias, and other com- 
petent witnesses, that even though Chicago 
does have essentially complete treatment of 
its sewage, additional flows of fresh water are 
required to dilute the treated sewage effluent, 
However, President Eisenhower vetoed the 
bill because of the fear that such a diversion 
would affect lake levels along the Canadian 
border and thus cause international compli- 
cations. He also said that the interests of 
other States might be affected. 

As chairman of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, it is my plan to continue to 
search for ways and means of accelerating 
the completion of work now authorized and 
to perfect legislation which will allow for a 
consistent and orderly program of high- 
ways, navigation, harbor, beach erosion, flood 
control, hydroelectric power, and pollution 
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control works and public building construc- 
tion throughout our Nation. 

We in Congress, in passing the highway 
bill, recognized that a start needed to be 
made in the actual laying of concrete and as- 
phalt over which vehicles may travel. We 
also recognized that the 40,000 miles of the 
Interstate System may not be the ultimate 
mileage which should be included in that 
system. We did increase the authorization 
by 1,000 miles. 

States have recently reviewed their addi- 
tional needs for the Interstate System and 
have estimated that an additional 12,500 
miles are desirable. This raises the question 
as to the adequacy of the presently author- 
ized 41,000 miles of interstate routes to 
interconnect the principal cities of our 
Nation, 

I do not suggest that there should be an 
immediate authorization for additional miles 
on the Interstate System, but in my capacity 
as chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, I must look to the future, not only for 
13 to 15 or 20 years, but beyond that period. 
We must obtain the best estimates possible 
of the needs for this system and plan legis- 
lative action. As you all know, proper plan- 
ning on any project, whether it be for roads, 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, power, 
or pollution control, must be done so that we 
can get the most return for each dollar 
invested. 

In the 1956 Highway Act we call for several 
major studies. These studies are: (1) Cost of 
completing the Interstate System, (2) maxi- 
mum desirable dimensions and weights, (3) 
reimbursement for certain highways, (4) 
safety study, and (5) study of the cost 
and benefits of highways to highway users. 

The study on the cost of completing the 
designated portion of the Interstate System 
is scheduled for submission to Congress by 
January 12, 1958. In my opinion, this study 
will need to be followed by other studies 
which will determine the additions which 
should be made to the Interstate System so 
that we in Congress may be able to explore 
the need for legislative action dealing with 
future requirements. We must plan for the 
future. We should now have plans for a 
much longer range highway program as it 
relates not only to the Interstate System but 
also to the primary, secondary, and urban 
program. The systems are all interrelated. 
We need to know about the entire system 
needs so that the program of highway con- 
struction can be properly balanced. In 
many cases it is just as important to have 
well improved primary, secondary, and urban 
routes as it is to have a highly developed 
interstate route. Actually many are inter- 
state, in that they provide needed intercon- 
nection between important parts of States. 

The study of maximum desirable dimen- 
sions and weights is extremely important 
to enable you manufacturers of highway 
transportation equipment to properly design 
such vehicles. The highways need to be 
designed on the basis of the economic fac- 
tors involved. As you probably know, there 
is a point at which overloading results in 
extremely rapid deterioration of the road. I 
understand that the tests to be conducted in 
the State of Illinois will provide much data. 
The information obtained can be used to 
correlate between maximum weights and 
dimensions of vehicles and strength and 
thickness of road subgrades and pavement. 
We must be certain that our highways do not 
become obsolete because of improper design 
or because excessive loads are imposed on 
them. We in Congress want to see the tax- 
payer's dollar properly spent and also to see 
that each taxpayer using the roads is given 
fair treatment in his use of the road. After 
the results of studies are available, we can 
then determine to what extent, if any, the 
present law will require amending with 
respect to maximum weights and dimensions 
of vehicles allowable on Federal-aid highways. 
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the study of reimbursement for certain 
highways will be completed before July 1, 
1957, which should allow the Bureau of 
Public Roads sufficient time to report to Con- 
gress by January 12, 1958. 

Some States have already constructed to 
required Interstate standards, toll or free 
highways which have been or may be se- 
lected for the final location of the Interstate 
System, and other States are proceeding 
along similar lines. It is our view in Con- 
gress that those States which have provided 
adequate faciilties which may be selected 
for final location of the Interstate System 
should, as a matter of equity, be reimbursed 
or given credit for such construction ex- 
penditures. We must look forward to the 
time when legislative consideration must be 
given to this problem. 

The safety study called for in the 1956 
Highway Act Is far reaching and must be 
made objectively and thoroughly. The study 
must furnish us with sufficient information 
so that we can determine the place the 
Federal Government might properly take in 
preventing or at least reducing the injuries 
and fatalities resulting from highway traffic. 

Dr. Paul D. White, the eminent heart spe- 
cialist of Boston has written to me concern- 
ing the problem of highway accidents. Dr. 
White points out that speed causes at least 
half of the highway accidents and that most 
drivers do not appreciate the power which 
they have at their command in the modern 
automobile. He suggests that Federal legis- 
lation would probably be needed to control 
the making of automobiles so that their 
speed would be limited. Iam sure that many 
suggestions will be made by other people on 
ways by which safety will be improved. I 
am also sure that this subject will be con- 
troversial insofar as control measures are 
concerned. We in Congress will need to 
have much wisdom and exercise great care 
when we deal with legislation on safety. 

Another study called for in the 1956 High- 
way Act deals with the costs and benefits of 
highways to highway users and others. The 
purpose of this study is to make available 
to Congress, information so that we may 
determine what Federal taxes should be im- 
posed, and in what amounts among the 
various classes of vehicles using the Federal- 
aid highways or otherwise deriving benefits 
from the highways. 

In conclusion, I would like to summarize 
for you the legislative program relating to 
highways which I envision within the next 
few years. 

1. Consideration of needs for additions to 
interstate mileage. 

2. Consideration of needs for accelerating 
primary, secondary, and urban projects. 

3. Possible rescheduling of priorities for 
construction of total system of highways to 
provide most economic and useful arterial 
highways. This should be done only after 
a complete evaluation is made by Federal 
and State highway officials. 

4. Review and approval of reports dealing 
with apportionment of funds among States 
on the “needs” basis. 

5. Review of present law on maximum 
weights and dimensions with possible amend- 
ment depending on what studies now com- 
pleted and under way will show. 

6. Determination of the manner and de- 
gree to which States will be reimbursed for 
roads now constructed. 

7. Study results of safety research pro- 
gram and determine whether Federal legis- 
lation is required or not. 

8. Determine the advisability of assessing 
Federal taxes among persons using the Fed- 
eral-aid highways in proportion to benefits 
derived or uses made thereof. 


During our recent hearings on the 


of the highway program, I was quite inter- 


ested in observations made by General Pren- 
tiss. He referred to the fact that many 
county engineers and administrators feel 
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that the emphasis on the interstate system 
may result in overlooking some of the prob- 
lems of the counties and the secondary sys- 
tem. He suggests an advisory committee 
of county officials to the Bureau of Public 
Roads to facilitate coordination of State and 
county systems. I believe that his sugges- 
tion has considerable merit. I do not want 
to see the secondary system neglected and I 
assure you that our committee will make it 
our business to accelerate work on this very 
important system. 

General Prentiss recommended that com- 
mittees be set up*for the purpose of deter- 
mining desirable extensions to the interstate 
system and to recommend coordinating con- 
trols and priority of construction for the in- 
terstate system and to try and work out a 
method whereby the improvements of high- 
ways will be made in a continuing and orderly 
fashion. 

I might add that I have always worked for 
a program of development for our navigation, 
harbors, and water resources on a sustained 
and consistent basis so that we may put these 
resources to beneficial use at an early date 
and at the least cost to the tax-paying public, 

I hope that everyone will work aggressively 
in carrying out the immense program of high- 
way construction and that there will be no 
bottlenecks created by shortages of steel, ce- 
ment, and other materials required. I also 
hope that engineers and other technical help 
will see fit to enter this field and push the 
program to completion. We in Congress shall 
be on the alert to help in any way possible in 
eliminating causes of delay. We shall assume 
our responsibility in reviewing the program 
from time to time to determine causes of 
delay. We shall also look forward to other 
legislative actions which will accelerate all 
public-works programs. 

It has been a great pleasure to be here and 
I want to thank you for your many courtesies. 


Discounts From Suppliers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been receiving many telegrams and 


letters expressing opposition to H. R. 11. 


I do not believe many of them have been 
spontaneously inspired because so many 
follow a pattern and appear to be based 
upon misinformation relative to provi- 
sions dealing with discounts. 

I understand many of my colleagues 
have been receiving similar telegrams 
and letters. For this reason my reply to 
these letters may be of interest. 

The text of my letter follows: 

I have received several hundred letters 
and telegrams similar to yours with respect 
to H. R. 11, S. 11, and/or H. R. 398. In order 
to get you a reply within a reasonable time, 
I have prepared this letter in this form. I 
particularly want to be sure that you know 
that I have given careful consideration to 


. your views. 


So many of your letters and telegrams are 
almost exactly similar that I am wondering 
whether or not some outside influence did 
not request you to write me and whether 
or not they have given you only their preju- 
diced views instead of giving you the full 
bill so that you can read it and know the 
exact truth. If you care to have a copy of 
it, I shall be glad to send it to you. 
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0 I do, however, want to stress that, if you 
Ave been informed that H. R. 11 would in 
any way prevent your supplier from giving 
you a discount to meet competition, you are 
absolutely misinformed. H. R. 11 merely 
Says that your supplier shall not give to you, 
tian ore others who are in a similar posi- 
n to yours, a special and unfairly discrim- 
discount. Obviously, without special 
Protection, while today you might be the 
3 favored one, next time you might be 
ine one left out and made to suffer. The 
portant point is that, if the discount or 
jolustment is given equally to all who need 
be — 3 law allows the discount to 


mA you have any other questions concerning 
amy Proposed law, I shall be more than happy 
answer them, 
With all good wishes. 
Very sincerely, 
James ROOSEVELT. 


A New Approach to Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


me HUMPHREY, Mr, President, my 
Lagues well know of my long interest 
the problem of disarmament. During 
peed Past year that interest has taken a 
woe oe and, I hope, useful form in the 
Phe of the Senate Special Subcommit- 
ed on Disarmament, on which I have 
4 qep tivileged to serve as chairman. As 
th elegate to the General Assembly of 
e United Nations, I have also recently 
problem opportunity to consider this 
rR em from the vantage point of in- 
5 national opinion and from a practical 
®gotiation point of view. 
and & result of these various interests 
late experiences, I have tried to formu- 
an Some constructive suggestions in 
wi “A New Approach to 
nt,” which appeared in the 
New Republic on December 24, 1956, I 
the cee e that the text 5 
the roon. printed in the Appendix o 
was Sie no objection, the article 
as follows: to be printed in the Recorp, 
A New APPROACH To DISARMAMENT 
mane 1 Husert H. HUMPHARET) 
0 years of negotiations, all efforts 
to achieve a Teduction’ and control of the 


World’ 
Whyt 5 armaments have ended in failure. 
lack o most common explanation is the 


f agreement on the admittedly critical 
3 issues, Clearly the major 
weapons ve not been able to agree on what 
how the Should be reduced or eliminated, 
What kina aed reduction should be enforced, 
devised to of an inspection system should be 
What showy nd against surprise attack, and 
ould be done if violations of the 
No T should occur. 
tems on 
m our foreign-policy agenda 
then A higher priority than do solutions to 
Which ha tive issues. They are ones 
attention © for the past year absorbed the 
Subcommitn the Senate Foreign Relations 
am the chte on 8 ot which 1 
mendations N my hope that recom- 
resulti: 
Contribute to a 3 the study will 


su 
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There exists, however, another aspect of 
the questions which, although seldom dis- 
cussed in hearings or articles, is of great im- 
portance. That is the method used in dis- 
armament negotiations by the major powers. 
Methods can prevent or encourage agree- 
ment. Failure to appreciate this point can 
also jeopardize the world’s chances of find- 
ing real security against the threat of a third 
world war waged with deadly nuclear 
weapons, 

Disarmament negotiations have ignored 
fundamental principles used successfully in 
other types of negotiations not too dissimilar 
from disarmament talks. Although the pro- 
posals of the major powers have changed or 
shifted in recent years, the methods have 
remained basically unchanged. In short, 
they have become obsolete. New approaches 
are needed which may offer brighter pros- 
pects for reaching agreement than the 
methods in the past. 

METHODS OF THE PAST 


Disarmament negotiations until 1952 were 
carried on almost exclusively through two 
Commissions of the United Nations. One 
was called the Commission on Conventional 
Armaments and the other the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Each Commission considered 
the problems of disarmament relegated to it 
independently of the other. Little attempt 
Was made to coordinate the work of the two. 
Both Commissions had a relatively large 
membership: one 11 nations, the other 12. 
Both conducted all their work in public 
session. Neither had the benefit of perma- 
nent staff assistance except the assistance 
which each individual country brought to 
the meetings. Neither could discuss world 
political and security problems which were 
related to disarmament. 

In 1950, President Truman proposed that 
the two Commissions be merged into a single 
disarmament Commission. This suggestion 
was adopted by the United Nations and a new 
United Nations Disarmament Commission 
was created. Although the change had the 
advantage of joining discussion on all types 
of weapons, it retained the other features 
of the earlier Commission's methods. That 
is, all sessions were conducted in public, the 
membership remained at 12, and political 
questions continued to be excluded from the 
agenda. 

The United Nations General Assembly, in 
1953, made another modification in the 
method of disarmament negotiations. This 
change was aimed at the size of the Com- 
mission and at the public nature of the 
talks. It was argued at that time that with 
the talks conducted in public the negotiators 
appeared to be more concerned with the 
public-relations value of what they said than 
whether the substance of their proposals 
would help achieve disarmament. 

The size of the Commission membership 
was criticized on the ground that it was too 
large for effective consultation. Many of 
the members of the United Nations also felt 
that the negotiations should more properly 
be limited to the major powers. The result 
of these criticisms was the decision by the 
General Assembly to create a subcommittee 
of the Disarmament Commission. The sub- 
committee would be composed of the five 
major atomic powers—the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Canada. These nations were to make a 
renewed effort to reach agreement and they 
were to follow semisecret procedures, In 
other words, the subcommittee would meet 
in private and release only periodic informa- 
tion on how the talks were progressing. At 
the end of a session of negotiations the ver- 
batim records were to be made public, 

This procedure has been followed by the 
subcommittee from 1954 to the present. The 
function of the Disarmament Commission 
has been limited primarily to receiving the 
reports of its subcommittee and forwarding 
them to the General Assembly. 
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In 1955, two other techniques were injected 
into disarmament discussions. One was the 
meeting of the heads of Government—the 
summit conference in July and the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in October. The sec- 
ond has been the exchange of letters be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Premier 
Bulganin. Both of these efforts have been 
primarily a public exchange of views. They 
cannot be called negotiations. As such they 
undoubtedly focused world opinion on the 
disarmament problem, helped to build up 
public pressure on the major powers to reach 
agreement, and possibly reduced interna- 
tional tension in some areas. As a means 
of resolving the issues of disarmament, how- 
ever, these methods are ineffectual. The 
solution of the issues ultimately can come 
about only through negotiation. This prin- 
ciple underlies many of the following com- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions regard- 
ing the methods of achieving arms control. 
My suggestions on new methods which 
might be tried are divided into seven cate- 
gories. The suggestions in each might be 
tried without reference to the others; but 


all seven areas could be worked into a total - 


plan for a new or modified approach. 


AGENDA AND PROCEDURES 


The United Nations Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament in its 3 years of deliberations has 
followed no particular agenda and has 
adopted a minimum of procedures. Such 
procedures as are followed were set forth by 
a member of the United Nations Secretariat 
at the subcommittee’s 22d meeting: 

“That the chairmanship should be rotated 
in English alphabetical order; that there 
should be no specific rules of procedure but 
that all decisions of the subcommittee 
should be taken by general and unanimous 
agreement; that the record should be verba- 
tim in three languages * * ; that the in- 
terpretations should be simultaneous * * +; 
that the meetings should be strictly closed 
and private, with the possibility that occa- 
sionally the representatives of the subcom- 
mittee might meet even without a record 
being made by the Secretariat, if that were 
desired.” 

This very loose arrangement of no agenda 
and a minimum of rules has had the ad- 
vantage to date of allowing the nations 
represented on the subcommittee to cover 
a wide range of the issues of disarmament, 
The principal technique pursued in the ne- 
gotiations has consisted of the presentation 
of the views of the governments represented, 
followed by the exchange of questions and 
and answers on particular points made. 
One meeting might, and did, cover several 
separate topics. The next meeting might 
cover some of the same topics, omit some, 
and include new ones. There was no at- 
tempt to restrict the discussion or to deal 
with one topic solely until all facets had 
been explored by all the parties present. 
This procedure, although resulting in no 
definite agreement, did move the Western 
nations and the Soviet Union closer together 
on a number of issues. It has served a use- 
ful purpose. Future negotiations, however, 
ought to be more orderly. 

One of the main reasons why they ought 
to be more orderly is that neither side wishes 
to commit itself to any area of arms control 
without knowing what position will be taken 
on other areas. The United States, for ex- 
ample, has maintained that it cannot agree 
to a ban on nuclear weapons tests without 
knowing what the Russians will agree to on 
conventional weapons and an inspection 
system to guard against surprise attack. 
The Russians say they do not propose to 
agree on an inspection system until they 
know what will be the agreed upon reduc- 
‘tions of armaments and armed forces. Thus 
the negotiations go around and around, not 
having any one place to start and certainly 
no place to end. 
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A way out of this dilemma is to adopt 
an agenda which permits each major issue 
of disarmament to be discussed separately 
until a tentative agreement has been reached. 
For example, the negotiators might first de- 
lineate the broad major issues of disarma- 
ment, such as the control of nuclear weap- 
ons, reduction of conventional armaments 
and armed forces, inspection systems, en- 
forcement, and the stages of disarmament. 
Another issue which might be included is 
the relationship of disarmament and politi- 
cal settlements. The negotiators would then 
agree to discuss each issue in a specified order. 
Each issue would be broken down into its 
component parts. To illustrate, under in- 
spection systems the negotiators would need 
to decide on the extent to which aerial sur- 
veys, ground inspection, and budgetary con- 
trols would be used, how each system would 
operate, and what would be the objects of 
inspection, that is, factories, airfields, mill- 
tary installations, and so on, Agreement on 
each issue would be tentative in the sense 
that it would not require formal ratification 
until the other issues had been defined and 
discussed and agreement reached. 

This approach was used to conclude an 
armistice in Korea. At that time the position 
of the United Nations Command was that 
the proper order of business was to establish 
first the general topics which both sides 
agreed to discuss and in an agreed upon 
and specified order. In the armistice ne- 
gotiations it was difficult at first, according 
to Admiral Joy, one of the chief negotiators 
for the United Nations, to adopt an agenda 
which did not state conclusions. After sev- 
eral sessions, however, the Communists 
finally acquiesced. If this approach were 
followed, disarmament negotiations could be 
far more specific and detailed and much 
more to the point than they have been in 
the past. It would not be possible to skip 
from inspection to weapons control to stages 
and back to inspection without ever having 
the discussion concluded at a point of agree- 
ment. The time has come to have an agenda 
in precise form. The cause of disarmament 
would be enhanced if this course could be 
adopted. 

PRIVACY OF NEGOTIATIONS 


World diplomacy, until the end of World 
War I, was conducted. in such a shroud of 
secrecy that the public, particularly in the 
United States, reacted violently. We resolved 
that the motto should be “open covenants 
openly arrived at.” Recently, however, many 
of those skilled in international affairs be- 
lieve the motto requires modification on 
the order of “open covenants privately ar- 
rived at.” 

Almost all negotiations in our public life 
are conducted on this basis. Labor and man- 
agement meet behind closed doors, but when 
agreement is reached that agreement is made 
available to the public. If the negotiations 
were conducted in public, it would be in- 
finitely more difficult to conclude a contract. 
The Congress of the United States conducts 
most of its business in public; but when a 
committee meets to mark up a bill, approve 
a report, or resolve differences between bills 
passed by the Senate and the House, it goes 
into executive session. 

The United Nations Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, therefore, should consider con- 
ducting its business in somewhat less public 
view than it has. True, its meetings are 
closed but after each day’s discussion a re- 
lease is made to the press; the verbatim 
records become public upon the adjournment 
of each round of meetings; and there is a 
strong tendency, particularly on the part of 
the Soviet Union, to leak to the press on the 
progress of the meetings. In recent negotia- 
tions, however, the Soviet Union has been 
less inclined to indulge in such leaks. There 
is hope, therefore, that more private and re- 
sponsible negotiations may be held. 
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The present rules already provide that pri- 
vate meetings without a verbatim record 
could be held. They have been used seldom. 
It does seem, however, that if the major 
powers did not have to worry constantly 
about the public-relations value of every sen- 
tence uttered, every question asked and every 
answer given in disarament negotiations, 
that agreement might be promoted. 

NEED FOR NEUTRAL CHAIRMAN 


A third proposal which might improve the 
chances for success in disarament negotia- 
tions would be to have a neutral middleman 
or conciliator appointed to preside over the 
negotiations. Again there is a parallel in 
labor-management relations. Occasionally 
when the representatives of labor and man- 
agement reach an impasse they have a neu- 
tral person present. Sometimes the presence 
of such a person facilitates reaching success- 
ful agreement; sometimes it doesn't. What 
it does do and might do in disarmament 
negotiations is to keep the two sides on the 
point, and to keep the propaganda factor 
down to a minimum. A neutral chairman 
in disarament talks should have no authority 
except to preside at the meetings and to ex- 
hibit an impartial attitude. He would have 
to be acceptable to both sides. He certainly 
could not be from any of the nations repre- 
sented on the subcommittee. He might come 
from a so-called neutral country in Asia, such 
as India or Burma, or he might be appointed 
by the United Nations Secretary General, 

The British and the French have often 
tried to produce a synthesis of the views of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Generally the Soviet Union has found this 
effort at impartiality to be totally unaccept- 
able. The conciliator, if one is tried, must 
be that in every sense of the word. 

Closely related to the need for a conciliator 
is the matter of staff assistance for the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee. It was pointed out 
earlier that the subcommittee does not have 
a professional disarmament staff of its own, 
The reports and technical studies are pre- 
pared by representatives of the nations on 
the subcommittee. < 

Just as the cause of disarmament may be 
furthered by the appointment of a neutral 
chairman so might it be furthered by the 
creation of an impartial and objective 
United Nations technical staff. The reports 
prepared—and they should deal with legal, 
scientific and military questions—should be 
as objective as possible. A United Nations 
staff should be able to consider the problems 
of the various nations more impartially than 
the staff assigned to the member delegations. 
It would, hopefully, help to create mutual 
trust and confidence among the five powers. 
Finally. such a staff would to a limited extent 
gain experience to function as an interna- 
tional secretariat soon after a disarmament 
agreement was reached. Disarmament in- 
volves highly complex and technical prob- 
lems and it is important to have skilled men 
and women with an impartial attitude to 
assist in their solution. 

After each session of the subcommittee, a 
report is drafted and submitted to the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission. These 
reports have emphasized the areas of dis- 
agreement between the Western powers and 
the Soviet Union. A report has yet to be 
issued which contains areas of agreement, 
yet representatives of the United States have 
often mentioned that the views of the two 
sides have come closer together. 

If the major powers could spend as much 
time drafting reports to the Commission on 
areas of agreement as they spend in stating 
their remaining differences, the chances for 
& successful outcome of the negotiations 
might be increased. 

A rule requiring the Disarmament Sub- 
committee members to state areas of agree- 
ment as well as disagreement would also 
help to prevent one side from shifting its 
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position radically between sessions when it 
appears a reconciliation of views is im- 
minent. 

SUBCOMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 

The present membership of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommitte makes sense in that the 
5 nations on it are 5 atomic powers 
in the world. It is they which must find a 
way to control nuclear weapons to eliminate 
the menacing threat of a nuclear war. In 
other respects, however, the membership 
does not make so much sense. 

Some of the nations which would be great- 
ly affected by a disarmament agreement are 
not members of the United Nations and thus 
not in a position to be involved directly in 
disarmament negotiations. West Germany is 
included among them. Communist China, 
for very good reasons, does not belong to the 
United Nations; yet, that country has the 
largest standing army in the world. The 
United Nations is composed of many coun- 
tries in Asia, the Middle East, and Latin 
America but not one of these is represented 
on the Disarmament Subcommittee. 

It is assumed that if the five powers ever 
reached agreement on the control and reduc- 
tion of armaments the rest of the nations 
would be so relieved that they would accept 
the terms of the agreement with little diffi- 
culty. This is a big assumption’ and one, 
which H not valid, could jeopardize seriously 
the success of disarmament negotiations. In 
addition, in a few years or months, the num- 
ber of nations with atomic weapons is likely 
to increase. It seems necessary, therefore, 
that a way should be devised to increase the 
participation of other nations in disarma- 
ment negotiations and to heighten their 
responsibility for success or failure of an 
agreement. 

The State Department ought to explore the 
various possibilities of how this participa- 
tion might be obtained. Individual nations 
might be encouraged to submit proposals to 
the subcommittee for its consideration, 
Groups of nations might meet together, per- 
haps on a regional basis and under the au- 
spices of the United Nations, to confer on 
ways of bringing the world closer to effective 
arms control. Recommendations from such 
conferences could then be forwarded to the 
Disarmament Subcommittee. They could 
have the advantage of increasing participa- 
tion and responsibility for disarmament 
among all nations without causing the nego- 
tiations among the major powers to become 
unwieldy through enlargement of the mem- 
bership on the subcommittee itself. 


SCOPE OF DISARMAMENT TALKS 


Everyone agrees that disarmament prob- 
lems have a definite relationship to out- 
standing unresolved political disputes among 
nations. Yet the meeting at the summit 
and the 1955 Foreign Ministers Conference, 
both extremely brief conferences in view of 
the problems on the agenda, constituted the 
only recent attempts to resolve political and 
disarmament problems simultaneously. (Po- 
litical questions are excluded from the U. N. 
Disarmament Subcommittee). 

The executive branch has maintained in 
the past that substantial disarmament can- 
not come until political settlements occur. 
But we make no systematized effort to re- 
solve the political issues, nor has there been 
much attempt to define what these issues 
are. Some doubt exists as to whether polit- 
ical settlements must be a prerequisite to the 
achievement of a disarmament agreement. 
To the extent, however, that the executors of 
our foreign policy insist on the prerequisite, 
negotiations on disarmament and political 
issues should bear more of a direct relation- 
ship to each other. This might mean greater 
use of regular diplomatic channels to pro- 
ceed with the political questions. Consid- 
eration might also be given to enlarging the 
jurisdictional scope of the United Nations 
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VONA ent Subcommittee so long as this 
2 not cause duplication and confusion 
he conduct of our foreign policy. 
io above suggestions are not earth shak- 
the They are not offered as a panacea for 
the World's problem on disarmament. On 
5 Other hand, the methods used thus far 
a cee disarmament leave much to be 
Th ed. They have not produced results. 
= ey are not relied on in other types of 
©gotlations which are carried on in public 
e e stakes of a continued arms race 
ie a controlled reduction of armaments 
such that every proposal and every ap- 
Kone must be studied carefully and tried 
+ Ds cca who are responsible for the nego- 
5 Bie Present methods, if continued, 
mae not necessarily doomed to failure, do 
show prospects of producing or facili- 


tating a 
found, greement. Other methods must be 
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a SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
a the animous consent to have printed 
ele e Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
tun ed Miami Exposition Charts 
3 Course for Handicapped,” which 
Pert Published in the January issue of 
the Ormance, a monthly publication of 
ment esident's Committee on Employ- 
of the Physically Handicapped. 
ing pani out the tremendous 
whic being made in the re- 
habilitation of the physically handi- 
the Me, and it merits the attention of 
embers of Congress. 
€re being no objection, the article 


Was ordered 
as flog d to be printed in the Reconp, 
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tae rami’ Regional Meeting and Exposition 
by the 3 days of November were highlighted 
re Singing of opera star Marjorie Law- 
Who 8 & visit by Gov. LeRoy Collins, 
Miss Lawn the exposition the second day. 
ering meee thrilled a large luncheon gath- 
singin rÀ first day with her remarkable voice, 
ap K rom a standing position in a special 
Us which supported her. Since struck 

i Y Polio in 1941 she has not walked. 
flew 8 her husband, Dr. Thomas King. 
Position fam! from New Orleans for the ex- 
a and took part in various public pro- 

Gove ng her visit. 
booty nor Collins stopped at most of the 
Tor the talking with the people and posing 
Welcom, Photographer on request. He was 
Weeks pa to the exposition by Queen Eve 
» blind Miami University student whose 
Morriste With the Seeing Eye Dog, Inc., in 
period 4 N. J., was interrupted for the 
attend an ne exposition so that she might 
And and take part. 

deemingfe feature of the exposition, which 
glamor zd had everything, including the 
` Queen and her seeing-eye dog, 
: N the popular music of the Marine 
led a gh Soad from Miami, which 
he: own ayne Boulevard and 
torium ertained from the Bay Front Audi- 
* ge during 2 days of the exposition. 
Night's 18 major attraction was the final 
So and concert from the Miami Amphi- 
With music by Caesar Lamonaca's fa- 


down 
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mous band and an awards presentation to 
persons from regional States who had served- 
the handicapped in an outstanding manner. 
Master of ceremonies and in charge of the 
evening was Miami attorney Michael Isen- 
berg, chamber of commerce handicapped 
committee chairman, who received a surprise 
president's committee citation for outstand- 
ing service after he had passed out the fol- 
lowing bronze plaques: 

Outstanding employer: Daniel E. Wood- 
man, Decatur, Ga., president, Woodman Co., 
and chairman, Georgia governor's committee, 

Outstanding professional: J. Hank Smith, 
Nashville, Tenn., director of vocational re- 
habilitation, State of Tennessee. 

Outstanding worker: John Gibson, wheel- 
chair executive in charge of industrial re- 
search programs, Miami-Dade Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Outstanding international professional: 
Sister Joan Margaret, Mpiscopalian nun, 
Haiti, founder of rehabilitation program for 
Haitian children (in absentia). 

Outstanding local NEPH chairman: Dr. 
Eugene Jewet of Orlando, Fla., Orange 
County chairman and well-known physician. 

In addition to the above, special tours of 
the exposition were made by the chairman 
of the President's committee, General Maas, 
and the past chairman, Vice Adm. Ross T. 
McEntire. The entire 3 days’ activities were 
photographed by a 4-man team from the Air 
Force alr charting and photographic center 
at Orlando, and the still and motion picture 
footage will be used to stimulate additional 
expositions. 

Sharing public attention along with the 

events were the array of speakers who 
outlined their ideas to the delegates from six 
States and to the local and area invited 
guests. The keynote was sounded by General 
Maas who praised the exposition as an out- 
standing example of local initiative, saying 
it was “a symbol of how Florida feels toward 
the question of providing job opportunity 
for the physically handicapped. Florida from 
its beginnings has taken upon itself the 
task of rehabilitating its own broad stretches 
of shore and swamp until now it has become 
a modern wonder of the world. Where could 
you find a better environment for the re- 
habilitation of the handicapped?” His title 
was “A Nation On the March“ and in his 
talk he sald: z 

“We are a Nation on the march. As I look 
upon it—10 years ago we were a few scat- 
tered platoons just learning to drill. But 
in that training period we learned many 
things. And all the while we were marching, 
we were occupying more territory—gaining 
more recruits, anxious to join in the fight. 
Today our Army is legion, our ranks, march- 
ing from coast to coast, well disciplined, well 
armed, and confident. What a contrast has 
been the march of this Nation toward a vic- 
tory over prejudice against the handicapped, 
as compared with the recent march of the 
Red juggernaut that stormed into Hungary 
and crushed a golden dream under its hob- 
nailed boots and brutally ground liberty and 
freedom into the blood soaked earth, 

“Our march, too, is as inexorable; only the 
objectives are not to destroy the dignity and 
basic freedom of man, but rather to give a 
new birth of freedom to the physically im- 
paired—a freedom to work, to earn a decent 
living by their own honorable toil—to give 
them opportunity, not a Siberia of hopeless- 
ness and unemployment merely because a 
small part of their abilities have been lost. 

“It is a march that will never end. There 
will be no retreat. And by our march the 
whole world can have a clear view of the 
contrast between a world of freemen and a 
godless monster that debases the individual 
and to whom no human values are dear. 

“What we are doing here today is a part of 
a nationwide upsurge. It is to your everlast- 
ing credit that you and thousands of other 
Americans want only one reward from this 
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cause to which you give such selfless devo- 
tion—the satisfaction of helping others to 
help themselves.” 


WARREN C. GILBERT OF EASTERN 


Warren C. Gilbert, director, industrial and 
personnel relations, Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 
reviewed the Eastern Story (see Performance, 
September 1956) at the regional meeting 
luncheon, pointing out the experience of his 
firm in hiring persons with physical limita- 
tions. In closing his remarks, Mr. Gilbert 
paid tribute to those who had taken part in 
the Eastern Story, saying: 

“Handicapped persons lose their despair 
and find new hope as opportunities for em- 
ployment are offered tothem. If Eastern Air 
Lines has done anything to help make the 
dreams of these men and women become a 
reality, we are sufficiently rewarded. This 
is not an expression of pride in what we have 
done, but is a challenge that stimulates us 
to do more. We have gone about as far as 
we know how in hiring the physically lim- 
ited, but we are willing to go further if any- 
one can show us the way. 

“We owe an expression of gratitude to the 
Florida State Employment Service, the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, the Veterans’ 
Administration, the Miami-Dade Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Handicapped Place- 
ment, the President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, and 
especially the employers who have all worked 
together to provide equal job opportunities 
for the physically limited. As an employer, 
Eastern Air Lines has found it good dollar 
sense and good commonsense to employ the 
physically limited. This country will have 
no handicapped problem if industrial and 
political leaders will only use their hearts 
and heads.” 

Other speakers were Dr. Edward Annis, 
representing Governor Collins; Alfred Canel, 
general manager, Miami-Dade Chamber of 
Commerce; and-Justin Johnson of Hughes 
Aircraft Co., chairman of the California Goy- 
ernor’s Committee. 

Mr. Canel interpreted the word “handi- 
capped.” He said in effect: “As I see it, the 
real handicapped person in this deal is the 
employer who has not yet learned of these 
excellent workmen—who does not yet realize 
the tremendous benefit to an employer when 
he hires a loyal, capable, zealous worker who 
does not change jobs.” He pointed out fur- 
ther that the employer who fails to hire 
the handicapped is placed at a competitive 
disadvantage with the employer whose pol- 
icy it is to give equal but not preferential 
treatment to the handicapped. 

Mr. Canel, in addition to being general 
manager of the pioneer chamber in the field 
of handicapped placement, is executive vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Americas whose Latin American and Carib- 
bean Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped is now an effective program. 
In addition, Mr, Canel recently joined in a 
resolution sponsoring the program of this 
activity within world chambers everywhere. 
Mr. Canel is the recipient of an award from 
the President's Committee. 

Mrs. Sylvia M. Levin, Miami, was general 
chairman of the exposition and Jonathan 
Bliss, also of Miami, was in charge of regional 
meeting plans. Mr. Claud Andrews, Florida 
Governor's Committee chairman, was honor- 
ary chairman for the regional program and 
Perry T. Hawkins, Fort Lauderdale, project 
manager for the exposition. Mr. Bliss re- 
ceived a surprise citation from General Maas 
at the luncheon and Mrs. Levin was made 
a member of the President's Committee. Mr. 
Hawkins was presented with a wrist watch 
as a token of appreciation from the Miami 
Committee by Mrs. Levin. 

To complete the special events, General 
Maas received the President’s award from the 
National Rehabilitation Association presi- 
dent, Owen Wise, Alabama vocational re- 
habilitation director, in recognition of his 
work for the handicapped the past year. 
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Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, the text 
of an address on Foreign Policy which 
was delivered by Representative VICTOR 
Axruso, before the Affiliated Young 
Democrats, Inc., of New York State, 
Thursday evening, January 31, 1957, at 
the Hotel Piccadilly in New York City. 
The Honorable Harold Moskovit, State 
chairman of the organization, presided. 

In this address Representative Axruso 
proposed an outline for a United States 
foreign policy which emphasizes and 
delineates our relations with friendly 
countries, with undecided and neutral 
nations, with the Communist satellites, 
and with unfriendly countries. The ad- 
dress is well worth our consideration. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members, and friends, it is 
always a great delight for me to accept your 
invitation and to have the opportunity to 
discuss problems of the day with you. In 
my reply to my good friend and your 
esteemed president, Harold Moskovit, I told 
him that I would like to devote my address 
to a discussion of foreign policy in this 
crucial period in our history. 

Our Nation has long ago reached full ma- 
turity and has assumed international leader- 
ship and responsibility which, to be success- 
ful, challenges the best that is in us. I am 
not so sure that we are doing all that we 
can to meet this responsibility. My own 
opinion is that overabundance and over- 
confidence have made us neglect our own 
past mistakes and the history of other great 
powers which were reduced to minor states. 
This overconfidence has also been manifested 
by politicians, as well as leaders in business, 
in their lack of planning for the future. 

This much I am sure: That we are a great 
nation, able to meet any emergency, either 
in peacetime or in war. What I see wrong is 
that after the emergency we go back to old 
habits and fail to properly plan to prevent 
the emergency from arising again. 

The recent suffering of our people in the 
drought areas of the United States is a per- 
fect example. This is what one New Mexico 
resident told the visiting President: 

“When a crisis such as flood, fire, or tornado 
strikes a community, our Government is the 
first to respond with help.” 

My friends, but what happens after the 
emergency is over? The Government forgets 
all about these people and leayes them to 
struggle with the future alone. No wonder 
this farmer in New Mexico concludes: 

“Maybe this is the best ‘next year’ country 
in the world, bue we have got to stay with 
the land at all times.” 

And so it is with our foreign policy. What 
will happen next week or next month is 
anyone’s guess. But no matter what hap- 
pens, we must have a clear idea of our aims 
and goals. Only when we know clearly what 
our foreign policy is, and on what principles 
it is based, can we hope to solve successfully 
the problems we are facing today and those 
we are to face tomorrow. Old Teddy Roose- 
velt once said, “let us keep our eyes on the 
stars and our feet on the ground.” This is 
still excellent advice in our day and times. 
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What is needed at this time is a careful 
vevlew and reorientation of our foreign pol- 
icy on a global basis and in the light of cur- 
rent developments in Eastern Europe and 
the Middle East. Mind you, I am not sug- 
gesting merely a review of our foreign aid 
program, which is done by Congress each 
year to some extent, but on a much larger 
scale to include the security of the free 
world, our relationship with the various na- 
tions, our bilateral and multilateral defense 
pacts, and our position and role as leader of 
the free world. In the years between 1946 
and 1955 we built up alliances with 42 na- 
tions as a means of defense against the spread 
of communism. During those years we spent 

266 billion for defense and an additional 
$52 billion for foreign aid to these 42 nations. 

What do we have to show for all this ex- 
penditure? How strong are these alliances 
today? What about the future? Will these 
alliances continue to exist or will they fall 
apart? Will NATO develop into the strong 
deterrent to communism in Europe for which 
it was set up, or will it lose its vigor gradu- 
ally and disintegrate in the next few years? 

Were we wise in reacting sternly toward 
our two leading NATO allies, Britain and 
France, when they recently tried to protect 
their national interests and economic well- 
being in the Suez Canal? I ask in all earn- 
estness: Are we that strong that we no 
longer need any help from our stanchest 
and most faithful allies? Have we aequired 
so many other friends elsewhere in the world 
that we can cast off old friends? The Ameri- 
can people will want an answer to these 
questions. — 

As it is presently constituted, our foreign 
policy appears to be quite unrealistic, un- 
systematic, and a hodge-podge of unrelated 
thoughts about moral missions and ethical 
standards which the rest of the world neither 
appreciates nor understands. Our foreign 
policy is originated and developed on a day- 
to-day basis, and this is not said to be critical 
of any single administration. Whether this 
is the proper way for a Nation such as ours, 
with all the leadership which has been foisted 
upon it and with all the responsibilities it 
has, is something I shall ask you to judge 
for yourselves. 

One thing is certain: We cannot and should 
not continue in such a haphazard manner. 
You could not run your business nor your 
home in that manner and survive. By our 
actions, we have antagonized a number of 
friendly nations and we have driven some to 
become neutral. At the same time, we have 
not succeeded in getting some of the neu- 
trals to come off the fence and joint with us. 
Likewise, our policy in dealing with satellite 
countries struggling to become free has been 
a failure. 

Take, for example, our reaction in the Hun- 
garian situation. The revolt in Hungary 
caught us completely by surprise, and as a 
result we were totally unprepared to cope 
with the situation. Secretary Dulles was 
hospitalized at the time. The country’s at- 
tention was concentrated on the national 
election. Our diplomatic representative in 
Budapest was not at his post at this crucial 
moment. We were not aware of what was 
going on, and we did not know what to do 
when it was discovered that an uprising 
was in full force. We hesitated to recognize 
or contact the Imre Nagy government, which 
made the Russians realize that they could 
undertake their brutal action with no fear 
or Outside reprisal. Because of our unpre- 
paredness, we missed a grant opportunity— 
one which may not come again for a long 
time. 

My friends, foreign policy is something that 
cannot be formulated over night, nor by one 
man. It requires time. It requires the 
thinking of many men. It must be flexible, 
and yet specific enough to deal with various 
circumstances and emergencies. 

At this point, I should like to suggest the 
possibility of an outline of a foreign policy 
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consisting of five major points. I emphasize 
that this is merely an outline, and not a 
definitive policy. As such, it would require 
further study and no doubt some changes 
and additions. Nevertheless, it might serve 
as a good starting point toward a national 
foreign policy. This outline of an open for- 
eign policy should be made clear to the world 
so that no nation shall ever make a miscal- 
culation as a result of not knowing how we 
stand on a particular situation. 

Our foreign policy, it would seem to me, 
should start with a sort of preamble about 
the aims and purposes of the United States 
in its international relations with all coun- 
tries. The two primary aims, of course, 
would be the prevention of war and the es- 
tablishment of universal peace. Other pur- 
poses might possibly be the following: to 
support the efforts of all nations to be free 
and independent; to disavow aggression 
against any nation; to offer all possible aid 
to countries in time of national emergencies, 
such as famine, floods, earthquakes, etc., and 
to help them improve their standard of 
living. 

Following the preamble it is suggested that 
our foreign policy be delineated along five 
major points: 

I. UNITED STATES RELATIONS 
COUNTRIES 

1. The fullest possible economic and mill- 
tary aid should be extended to all countries 
maintaining friendly relations with the 
United States, in order to enable them to 
develop their full strength and to preserve 
their freedom in the face of Communist 
threats, so that they could be dependable 
allies of the United States. 

2. The cultural and moral ties between the 
American people and the people of friendly 
countries should be strengthened, such as 
through large-scale exchange of persons in 
every feld of human endeavor, education, 
literature and the arts, industrial, agricul- 
tural and other expositions, etc. 

3. Bring to the attention of these countries 
the achievements of the 4-H clubs in the 
United States and encourage them to set up 
similar clubs to aid their agriculture and 
their youth. Many countries are dependent 
upon the land for survival and clubs like the 
4-H will encourage freedom and independ- 
ence. 

4. Utilize some of our surpluses of food- 
stuffs in this country for stockpiling in vari- 
ous parts of the world to aid these friendly 
countries in times of national disaster (fam- 
ine or other catastrophe) or in the event of 
war. This will help them in a concrete man- 
ner so that the nation would not starve in 
time of need, and it would help us dispose 
of some of our surpluses in a most effective 
way. And let me say in this connection that 
the best way I know of winning friends 18 
not with money, but with food. I offered 
this suggestion at the last NATO conferenc® 
and it was very well received. 


Il. UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH UNDECIDED 
PEOPLES AND NEUTRAL COUNTRIES 

1. To countries and peoples who prefer to 
remain on the fence, instead of throwing in 
their lot with the free world, we should offer 
only a certain degree of limited economic as- 
sistance, including some technical aid to 
help them improve the standard of living of 
their people. Under no circumstances are 
we to offer them any military aid, and w® 
should make it clear to them that they cannot 
expect such aid from us as long as they re- 
fuse to assume their share of the responsibil 
ity of keeping the world at peace and free. 

2. The United States is to undertake a well- 
organized program of public relations to 
bring to the peoples of the undecided coun- 
tries the advantages of freedom and democ’ 
racy over communism and servitude. Be- 
cause of the high illiteracy rate in these 
nations they are not familiar with Russia's 
ruthless action in Hungary and other satel- 
lite countries. It is my opinion that th? 
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Peoples in these countries would be receptive 
i information giving them the truth about 
e in the United States and other free 
tries, as compared with life under the 
Yoke of Communist domination. 
3. The United States has been traditionally 
to colonialism. It has always sup- 
e subjugated peoples to seek their in- 
ependence, and it has given them economic 
— after they achieved their independence 
15 that they could remain tree nations. We 
nan Teemphasize our position against co- 
ialism as part of the United States foreign 
policy, and we must do so by giving reassur- 
de to all the peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
88 areas of the globe that we remain loyal 
Our heritage and to the doctrine of free- 
a for all. Anticolonialism is to be made 
basic tenet of our foreign policy, and this 
applles to Communist colonialism as well. 
4. I think we do not utilize religion suffi- 
ntly in the struggle of the free world. It 
ht be advisable to set up organized reli- 
nen Programs, aimed specifically toward the 
3 countries, to point up to them the 
of religion in the Communist countries 
A the godless philosophy of communism. 
b Philosophy and a way of life which are not 
tenn on the principles of religion ignore the 
hts of the individual human being and the 
Pt of justice. 
re The achievements of the 4-H Clubs can 
8 Utilized in these countries, as it is sug- 
ested above for the friendly countries. 
8. The {United States should establish a 
or peace comprised of high-level 
re statesmen who are to work independ- 
ts y Outside the United Nations. They are 
tige men and women of renown and pres- 
dedicated to the task of achieving peace. 
Se are to conduct private talks with the 
rs and statesmen of other nations in 
to explore all possible avenues leading 
hey d Peace. Their chief task would be to 
P bring about a better understanding 
make the nations of the world and to help 
cure! it possible for all nations to live se- 
Tru y. Iam thinking of people like Harry 
bow in, who could perform a great service 
Re, in neutral India, Or Mrs. Eleanor 
Herbert ft Bernard Baruch, Former President 
Others t Hoover, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and 
of similar stature who could serve on 
& mission for peace. 


m, 
UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST 
; SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


seq bee People contain within them the 
ae will eventually destroy communism 
thet Ip sweep this diabolical tyranny from 
ace of the earth. We must give all moral 
to 3 support to them, short of war, 
assured € that destruction. Had they been 
there 
tempts d have been by now several at- 
Each to throw off Communist enslavement. 
Such attempt weakens communism and 
for all it tor anat 5 is—a state of slavery 
q mista and inaction in Hun- 

my ous teach us a lesson. 
Roe the satellite nations we could offer 
® people limited amount of economic aid on 
-to-people basis, (Explain.) This 
form of ever, is to be not so much in the 
ities — ican dollars as in food commod- 
Madi our surplus stocks; also clothing 
ture Cal supplies. It is to be more in the 
of humanitarian aid to help these 
obtain the essentials of life which 

t obtain under communism. 


tion of the 4-H Club idea in 
tries. 


ot such support from us in the past, 


4. 
ot AG Should also maintain a steady stream 
8 uganda directed at these countries, 
d the advantages of freedom and in- 
triendahi » the democratic way of life, the 
Could g P of the United States, which they 

aln, and the dangers of communism. 
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IV. UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH UNFRIENDLY 
COUNTRIES 


1. By unfriendly countries I mean specifi- 
cally Soviet Russia and Communist China, 
which constitute the major menace to the 
free world because of their arrogance and 
tactics, and because of the tremendous exist- 
ing and potential power which they possess. 
The primary objective is to secure America 
and her allies against attack from these two 
countries, instigated directly or indirectly by 
them. Our defenses and the defenses of our 
allies must be fully maintained, constantly 
strengthened, and always be on the alert. 

2. The United States must strive to keep 
ahead in the development of atomic weapons 
and the power to retaliate quickly and deci- 
sively in the event of an attack by either or 
both of these countries or countries insti- 
gated by them. Spending for security is 
something that the American taxpayer will 
never frown upon. 

3. It is advisable to take periodic inventory 
of our military and economic strength in the 
various regions of the world. We should also 
serve clear notice to Soviet Russia, Red China, 
and their satellites in those regions that we 
will not tolerate invasion or infiltration, by 
whatever means, of countries desiring to be 
free and independent, and that we stand 
ready to meet force with force when neces- 
sary. (In substance, you might say that this 
is the Eisenhower doctrine proclaimed for 
the Middle East.) 

4. Here, too, we should direct a steady 
stream of propaganda emphasizing the ad- 
vantages of freedom, the lack of religion un- 
der communism, the advantages to be gained 
by establishing friendly relations with the 
United States and other free countries, etc. 

5. We should offer them some economic 
assistance, but with specific strings at- 
tached, such as stop subversive intrigues, re. 
nounce their ideas of world domination, co- 
operate in the United Nations, and show an 
earnest desire to help solve eutstanding 
world problems. 

6. In dealing with unfriendly countries let 
me make this final point: People are people 
no matter from what country they come. 
We should always try to develop understand- 
ing on a people-to-people basis with any 
country. The door should always be left 
open to persecuted and dominated people 
who are willing to make the dash for free- 
dom, 


v. QUASI-PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENTS TO BE SET 
UP IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is suggested that quasi-provisional gov- 
ernments of the various nations now under 
Communist control be established in the 
United States just as soon as the people of 
these countries show an inclination to be 
liberated from Communist domination. 
These quasi-proyisional governments are to 
be recognized as spokesmen for their coun- 
trymen and to be aided by every means short 
of war in their plans to help or liberate their 
countrymen. If we had had such a quasi- 
provisional government for Hungary during 
the time of the October uprising, faster ac- 
tion would have been made possible and aid 
to the Hungarian people would have gone 
forward in time. The specific purposes or 
duties of such quasi-provisional governments 
would be the following: 

1. To set up committees to cooperate with 
the United States, NATO, and the Nnited 
Nations in fostering freedom for their coun- 


2. To develop methods of rendering eco- 
nomic aid to their country. 

8. To establish volunteer brigades which 
are to serve under or in conjunction with 
NATO for use in the event of an uprising or 
military action. 

Thus, in broad terms, is my outline of a 
foreign policy, not for just a day, a month, 
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or a year, but for all times. The free nations 
and the undecided peoples of the world are 
anxiously waiting and watching our actions, 
waiting for guidance and leadership and 
watching for us to show the way. Will we let 
them down or will we give them the oppor- 
tunity to develop their strength and to build 
together with us the common defense and a 
world at peace. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a most pro- 
vocative analysis of the Eisenhower doc- 
trine for the Middle East which was 
presented by the Honorable Thomas K. 
Finletter in an address delivered last 
Saturday evening in Philadelphia at the 
Annual Roosevelt Day Dinner sponsored 
by the Philadelphia chapter of the 
Americans for Democratic Action, 

Mr, Finletter's analysis of the problem 
facing this body deserves, in my opinion, 
the serious study of all of the Members 
of the Senate. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article is estimated to make two 
and three-quarters pages of the RECORD, 
at an estimated cost of $211.75. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THOMAS K. FINLETTER AT ROOSE- 
VELT Day DINNER, PHILADELPHIA, PA., FEB- 
RUaRY 2, 1957 
I want to talk to you tonight about the 

Eisenhower Doctrine for the Near East. 

The Eisenhower Doctrine is the name given 
to the Joint Resolution which is now before 
the Congress. As you know, this Resolution 
would authorize the President to use our 
Armed Forces to resist an overt aggression 
by Russia in the Near East and to spend 
$200 million to stop Russian penetration of 
the area, 

I want to talk about this subject not only 
because it is the hottest, the most imme- 
diately dangerous topic facing us today, but 
also because it is a typical case. The lessons 
we can learn from it apply to all our foreign 
policy everywhere, 

. . * . . 

To understand this Eisenhower Doctrine 
we have to see it in its setting. We must, 
that is, know what preceded it, what made it 
necessary; in short, what our Near Eastern 
policy was, and why it failed. 

Very briefly, here is what led up to the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. 

For a long time now American policy in 
the Near East has been at all costs to keep on 
friendly terms with the Arab states, not 
only because we want to work in harmony 
with all peoples who are still not dominated 
by Communism, but also because we have 
special interests in the Near East: oil, the 
canal, and air bases. 

This. was a highly sensible policy. Mak- 
ing friends is usually good foreign policy. 
But we did not stop just with making friends, 
We moved into appeasement, which is some- 
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thing else. I define appeasement as making 
friends at the cost of principle. And that 
is what we have been doing for some time 
now in the Near East. This has taken the 
form of yielding to Arab pressures to the 
point of not living up to our promises in the 
United Nations Charter and in our Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950 with Great Britain and 
France concerning the Near East; of agreeing, 
at Arab insistence, to divide our own Ameri- 
can citizens into two classes, those of Jewish 
faith and those not of Jewish faith; and of 
condoning Arab discriminations and aggres- 
sions again Israel to the point of making our 
policy anti-Israel in substance. 

And then, for the final irony, our appease- 
ment did not work. By our emphasis on 
military treaties, particularly by our backing 
of the Baghdad Pact (the members of which, 
as you know, are Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Paki- 
stan, and the United States) we put our- 
selves in the middle of a family row in the 
Near East because Saudi Arabia and Egypt 
were offended by our including their rival 
Iraq in the Baghdad Pact. Then India of 
course was not pleased with our inclusion 
of Pakiston as one of the members of the 
Pact. I wonder whether this may not be 
one of the important causes of India's recent 
attitudes with respect to Hungary, Russia, 
and the United States. 

This was bad enough. But then we made 
matters worse with our handling of the 
Aswan Dain. After having promised to help 
the Egyptians with it we suddenly found out 
that the Egyptian economy could not sup- 

such an expensive operation and 
ebruptly withdrew our offer in such a way 
as to make Colonel Nasser lose face. This 
irritated him to the point of seizing the Suez 
Canal. So our policy of appeasement re- 
sulted not in friendship, but in hostility 
from a large part of the Near Eastern 
peoples. x 

Following this, our handling of Great 
Britain and France got us into trouble with 
them. We used our infiuence to get the 
British troops out of the Canal Zone with- 
out making any arrangement for the safe- 
guarding of free transit through the canal, 
Indeed, at the time the British did withdraw, 
we, the British, and everyone else in the 
U. N. were condoning a discrimination by 
Egypt against Israeli shipping through the 
canal which should have forewarned us that 
as soon as Egypt could she would use the 
canal for national political purposes. Then, 
after Egypt did take over the canal, we played 
with an idea called the users’ association 
pian, which was supposed to protect the 
users, including particularly the European 
countries. Then, again, suddenly it ap- 
Feared that we did not intend to carry 
through this plan either. 

All this was too much for the British and 
French, and the unbelievable happened. We 
had all thought that the Alliance of Friend- 
ship of Britain, France, and the United 
States was unbreakable. But this broke it, 
temporarily. The British and the French 
clammed up and told us nothing about what 
they were going to do and, in effect, sup- 

the Israeli in their attack on Egypt. 

Por, in the meantime, the Israeli, too, had 
been driven to desperation by these policies. 
We had allowed the Russians to seize on the 
hostility of Egypt to the west, historically 
and in connection with the Aswan Dam inci- 
dent, to ship huge quantities of arms to 
Egypt and Syria, including a large number 
of technicians to show the Egyptians how to 
use the tanks and the other complicated 
equipment and how to fiy the airplanes. The 
latter included, by the way, large mumbers 
of the very finest MIG-17 fighters and 
Tiyushkin-28 bombers, which, if properly 
flown, could destroy the State of Israel in 
a single raid. And perhaps these technicians 
might have been used to fly the planes them- 
selves. (How could one tell?) 

Anyway, Israel saw herself menaced with 
this combination of powerful Russian war 
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equipment and Arab hatred, harrassed by 
commando raids from Egypt, and under re- 
peated threats of utter extermination by 
Arab spokesmen, Israel thereupon did what 
any country which wished to survive would 
have done under the circumstances. She 
went into the Sinai Peninsula, took a large 
part of the Russian equipment from the 
Egyptians, and stopped the buildup for the 
attack of extermination. Unfortunately, but 
unavoidably, this made even worse the feel- 
ings of hatred by her Arab neighbors. 

The British and the French joined in the 
attack on Egypt, not as open allies of Israel 
to protect her against planned aggression, 
as they and we had promised to do in the 
1950 Tripartite Declaration, but on some not 
very clearly explained theory about limiting 
the fighting and acting in the place of the 
United Nations which had defaulted on its 
obligation to keep the peace. 

The British and French position is not 
clear and one cannot disagree with the 
United Nations resolution declaring that the 
British and French had made an act of 
aggression against Egypt. The extraordinary 
provocation to which the British and French 
were put by our vacillating and irritating 
policies cannot be held an excuse for the 
attack. But, in any case, I think it well 
for all of us to stop this parceling out of 
blame. This applies to the United States 
and to the United Nations as well. The 
British, French, the United States, and the 
United Nations were all in default. They 
had failed on their promises in article 39 of 
the U. N. Charter and in the 1950 Tripartite 
Declaration to prevent any preparations of 
any state in the Nesr East to attack another 
state, in whatever direction the attack might 
take place. After all, judges as well as 
litigants should come into court with clean 
hands. 

Israel though was not in the wrong. She 
acted in accordance with the inherent right 
of self-defense which is recognized in the 
United Nations Charter, She acted because 
the U. N., Great Britain, France, and the 
United States had defaulted on their ob- 
liga tions. 

. * * . * 

But the greatest casualty of all was the 
foreign policy of the United States in the 
Near East. 

Matters were made worse during the pres- 
idential campaign of 1956. Much of the 
foregoing happened during the campaign. 
Russia started making threats about send- 
ing volunteers to the Near East, by which 
she presumably meant large quantities of 
infantry along the lines of the Chinese Com- 
munist “volunteers” in Korea. I think the 
Russian threat must have been largely bluff 
because they must have known that the 
United States would not allow them to get 
away with any plain disguise such as that, 
Indeed, the United States administration 
wisely warned Russia not to send the vol- 
unteers. But then, as is apparently neces- 
sary in presidential campaigns, assurances 
were given that it was not the purpose of 
either party to send American boys to fight 
in the Near East. This certainly is our 
deepest hope. But the emphasis on it in 
the campaign was such as possibly to create 
a false impression in the minds of the Com- 
munists that we are more pacifist than is 
the fact. 

Anyway, with our Near Eastern policy in 
ruins and uncertainty as to whether we were 
so baffied and defeated by our failure that 
we were going to let the Russians have a 
free hand in the Near East, plainly it was 
necessary to do something. The Eisenhower 
Doctrine was the administration's answer 
as to what ought to be done. 

* * 7 . * 

If you look at the two main provisions of 
the Elsenhower doctrine you are not likely 
to be satisfied with it. 

First, the warning is only against overt 
armed aggression by the Red army or by 
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some puppet of Russia. Now this is the least 
of all the dangers we face in the Near East. 
The Russians cannot be so foolish as to think 
that, with impunity, they can send the Red 
army roaring over the frontier in an open, 
overt attack against the Near East. They 
cannot do it against Turkey because we 
already have the NATO Treaty by which 
we are bound to resist any attack on Turkey. 
Nor could they with impunity attack any 
members of the so-called northern tier or 
Baghdad powers, Pakistan, Iraq, Iran, in 
addition to Turkey, because the United States 
administration has already warned the Rus- 
sians to leave these countries alone. 

So it is not at all clear what nations are 
supposed to be protected by our new warning 
against a Russian overt attack. And more 
important than this is the fact that an 
overt attack is the least likely method of a 
Russian invasion in the Near East. They 
have not used the Red army since World 
War II and they must know that once they 
do so the chances of world war III resuiting 
therefrom are very high indeed. 

The real danger of course is from indirect 
invasion, from propaganda and economic 
warfare. Warnings won't do any good on 
economic warfare and propaganda, but it 
would be well I think to warn against an 
indirect attack of the type the Chinese Reds 
used in Indochina. It ig not good to leave 
this gap in our warning system. It might 
be taken as an invitation to repeat their 
Indochinese tactic. : 

Basically, thus, the Eisenhower doctrine 18 
another form of the old doctrine of massive 
retaliation which was such a failure in Indo- 
china and has done us such incalculable 
damage in the minds of all Asians and the 
other so-called unaligned peoples. It is re- 
grettable, I think, that if we had to have a 
symbol to foreshadow a new United States 
policy in the Near East we should have 
chosen one which so unnecessarily gives of- 
fense and misrepresents the attitude of the 
American people in their hatred of war and 
militarism and their fervent desire for peace. 

So, too, with the request for $200 million. 
It has not been explained in executive or 
in open session what this money is for or 
why it is necessary. Indeed, a special com- 
mission is being sent under the former 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Mr. Richards, to find out what the 
money is to be spent for. Also, the Presi- 
dent apparently has $75 million of free funds 
which he could use for whatever is needed 
as an emergency measure. And se the case 
for the $200 million is Inadequate. 

If you stopped your thinking there you 
would recommend that the Eisenhower doc- 
trine be rejected. 

But the problem is more complicated than 
that, and presents a difficult problem for 
Democrats and Independents, and for Re- 
publicans, too, I would hope. 

The problem is this. The President and 
the Secretary of State have made the Elsen- 
hower doctrine into a symbol, a test of 
American intentions. The symbolic effect of 
the Eisenhower doctrine has been stated in 
sensational terms. The Secretary of State 
has said that the adoption or rejection of 
the resolution will make the difference be- 
tween American boys having to fight or not 
having to fight in the Near East. It is also 
said that the action of Congress will decide 
whether we keep er lose the Near East. All 
this seems to me to be hyperbole. But it 
may have created a situation abroad which 
we should consider. It may be (no one can 
know) that a rejection by the Congress of 
the Eisenhower doctrine would lead the 
Communists to believe, and possibly our 
friends of the NATO alliance as well, that we 
have gone soft and have decided to pull out 
of the Near East entirely. 

Thus, I do not think we can treat the 
Eisenhower doctrine on the merits. We have 
to think of it in relation to its effect on 
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World opinion. For this reason I think it 
should be accepted by the Congress. 

In a sense this is academic because the 

of Representatives has already ap- 
Proved the joint resolution, and there is, 
as far as I know, no controlling objection in 
the Senate to granting the basic authority 
Which the President wants. 
. . . * — 

But that is not the end of the story, as 
Senator Fulaniahrr has been pointing out. 

As I understand the Senator’s point of 
View, it is that he fears that if Congress 
approves the resolution it will amount to a 
Vote of confidence in the Near Eastern policy 
Of the administration, a whitewash that is, 
Of all that has gone before. For this reason 

Wanted to have a full investigation of our 
Near Eastern policy before the Senate voted. 
Apparently the Senate will not do this. It 

„ however, have a full investigation of 
Our Near Eastern policy after the approval of 
the resolution. 

This seems to me to be absolutely indis- 
Pensable. We must agree that just to adopt 
the resolution and do nothing more would be 
a grave mistake, in the national interest. To 
Put it mildly, the administration's Near 

n policy has not been demonstrated 
to be a wise one and here is where Congress 
Comes in. It is the right and responsibility 
Of the Congress to find out what our Near 

policy is, to criticize it and to debate 
it before the American people, all for the 
Purpose of improving it. And so we must 
hope that the Investigation to take place 
Once the resolution is out of the way will be 
‘ough. 
a . * . . 

If this is done it is premature now to go 
8o into much detail about what has hap- 
Pened in the Near East. But I do not want 
to leave here tonight without making one 
Particular suggestion. 

That is that we have made a serious mis- 
take in our attempted policy of appeasement. 

object to it on two counts. First, I do 
not think it is the kind of policy Americans 
A ©. Ido not think we feel happy doing it. 

nd I do not think we are very good at it. 
fact, the policy of appeasement, as I have 
Said. has failed the crucial test. It has been 
à failure. It was intended to keep the canal 
la g and to save the oil and airbases. The 
tne: the airbases, seem to be all right, but 
at is about all that is all right and I wonder 

Pe tel good they are. The oil is, temporarily 
least, blocked with the cutting of the 

Pipeline and the blockade of the 
canal. And it may very well be that the 
rat some day will be permanently lost to 

» Nondiscriminatory trade. 

0 . * . e 
t I wonder whether we all understand how 
ar we have gone in our sacrifice of the 
à we believe in in the interests of 
PPeasement. Let me mention 1 or 2. 
w first is the extraordinary way in which 

è have allowed the Arab countries to make 
or Conform to their ideas in our treatment 

Our American citizens. 
be don't see, for example, why we should 

Ave to have our State Department stamp 
the Passports of American citizens who say 
Pa y are going to the Near Fast with a legend 
Bho © effect that the American traveler must 
Wa w evidence that he is a Christian if he 

nts to land in certain of the Arab coun- 

„and that a baptismal certificate or a 
letter from a pastor seems to be acceptable. 
an r do I see why we should put up with 
dase abian interpretation of our Dharan air- 
agreement that no United States Air 
parce or other American personnel assigned 
, O the Dharan base shall be of Jewish faith. 

T do not see either why we should accept 
| pilar arrangements about Americans of 
/ tne — faith by American businesses, includ- 

the practice of having American export 


secure from their local chambers of 
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commerce certificates that they are Juden- 
rein, which means that there must be no 
Americans of Jewish faith on their board of 
directors or as substantial stockholders. 
When, by the way, similar demands were 
made on Dutch, Belgian, and Swiss chambers 
of commerce they were rejected. They seem 
to have different ideas from ours. 

There are other arrangements of the same 
Kind. For example, Arab regulations appli- 
cable to American construction workers on 
defense installations in Arab countries are 
subject to similar restrictions based on re- 
ligion. When in 1952 the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination (SCAD) 
asked the United States Army about these 
practices, the United States Army replied, 
“Jewish workers are unable to obtain the 
required visas” from Arab countries. 

The Russians of the Czars tried this same 
tactic back in 1911; but American policy 
was different then; the House of Representa- 
tives passed 300 to 1 a resolution condemn- 
ing Russia for distinguishing between Ameri- 
cans of Jewish faith and other Americans, 
and called on the President to abrogate our 
treaty arrangements with Russia. Our his- 
tory has several other instances where 
Americans have responded as Americans 
should to similar attempts by governments 
to divide our people into classes. And I 
know of no instance where we have tolerated 
this classifying of Americans by foreign 
countries except in the instances of the 
recent past. 

* . . . * 

With this background it is no wonder that 
we defaulted on other obligations in our 
handling of our affairs with the Arabs and 
the Israelis. 

I will not go into them in detail. I will 
merely list them. 

We have allowed the Egyptlans ever since 
1948 to discriminate against Israeli shipping 
in the Canal and to blockade the Israeli port 
on the Gulf of Aqaba. There was a General 
Assembly resolution in 1951 condemning this 
practice but Egypt has never respected it. 
All of the recent negotiations have been 
carried on by us and by the British and 
French and all the members of the U. N. 
without, so far as I know, any protest about 
this act of aggression and this violation of 
treaty objections. 

As I have already said, we allowed the 
Russo-Egyptian plans to destroy Israel to 
proceed almost to the point of attack, in 
violation of our flat commitment with the 
British and the French, in the 1950 Declara- 


tion, to suppress any preparations for attack 


in this area, in either direction. 

Also, as I have said, we and all the other 
U. N. members violated our obligations under 
the United Nations Charter to prevent this 
same threat to the peace. 

. . 2 . . 

And this points out the importance of the 
debate of our foreign policy which Senator 
Furnier has been calling for. Let us hope 
that out of this debate will come a new 
policy which will assert that whatever we do 
in the Near East, we are not to default on 
our obligations and our ideas of what is 
right and wrong. 

The old argument that we cannot afford 
to do what we think right because it might 
imperil the oil and the canal and the air- 
bases has been finally and definitely knocked 
down by the fact that by not doing right we 
have imperiled them all, 

» . . . . 

One more policy which we must hope will 
come out of the debate is that we must not 
go back to the policies which caused all the 
trouble. We must redeem something good 
out of this failure, We must at least try to 
end the British, French, and Israeli occupa- 
tion with major improvements in the basic 
conditions which caused all the trouble. 

There are signs that we are in danger of 
making a blunder on this point. 
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The one good thing that has come out of 
this Near Eastern tragedy has been the cre- 
ation of the United Nations emergency force. 
The hope would have been that this force 
could have been used to cure at least one of 
the basic troubles of the area, namely, the 
danger that her Arab neighbors would again 
start taking arms from Russia and get ready 
to make an attack of Israel. Therefore it is 
surprising at this late date to find that the 
Secretary General of the U. N. has reported 
that in the resolution setting up the United 
Nations emergency for¢e a veto was given to 
Egypt in the form of requiring Egyptian con- 
sent to the keeping of the United Nations 
emergency force on Egyptian soil. If the 
only purpose of the United Nations force 
turns out to be to supervise the withdrawal 
of the Israeli, British, and French, and there- 
by to restore the status quo which caused all 
the trouble, then, indeed, our diplomacy has 
been catastrophic. 

Apparently a new resolution is going to be 
required by the United Nations to authorize 
the stationing of the United Nations emer- 
gency force in the Gulf of Aqaba area to pre- 
vent the Egyptians from again blockading 
the Israeli port on the gulf, and to authorize 
the U. N. force to station itself between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors so as to keep them 
apert until permanent conditions of peace 
can be restored, if ever that day will come, 

It is heartening that Ambassador Lodge 
told the United Nations General Assembly 
last Monday that the United States will not 
be satisfied with a return to the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions which brought about the 
fighting in the Near East and that the United 
States supports the maintenance of the U. N. 
emergency force in the area to keep the peace. 
The future will tell whether or not we will 
succeed in this necessary, if belated policy. 

I do think we might have thought of this 
point earlier. But we were so active in sup- 
pressing the Israeli, British, and French that 
we apparently did not have our minds on the 
fundamental evils which had caused the 
trouble, 

. . * . . 


I think too we made a mistake when we 
failed to take advantage of the disturbed sit- 
uation caused by the Israeli, British, and 
French attacks on Egypt to do something 
about the Suez Canal. We were so busy 
condemning the British, French, and Israeli 
that we seemed to forget that the Egyptians 
had been violating the UN Charter and the 
Convention of 1888 for years by their dis- 
criminations against Israeli shipping in the 
canal, The time was ripe for a settlement 
of the canal issue and we were in the fortu- 
nate position where Egypt had agreed to the 
so-called six basic principles as to the proper 
handling of the canal which then could 
have been the basis for a definitive arrange- 
ment between the UN and Egypt for the 
Tuture operations of the canal. Whether 
we can recover this position now that the 
UN emergency force is withdrawn from the 
whole area no one can say. 

. * . . * 

And so my conclusion is that the Eisen- 
hower doctrine should be enacted by the 
Congress, as apparently it will be; that the 
doctrine is however symbolic only and does 
not make even the beginnings of a new pol- 
icy for the Near East; that we must have 
such a new policy, because to return to the 
cause of the disaster would be folly; that the 
way to create a new policy is to attack the 
fundamental conditions which were at the 
heart of the trouble and to try to remove 
them; that this can be done only if the 
United States decides to stop the policy of 
appeasement, that is, of making friends at 
the cost of principle; that the United States 
should move to stop these discriminations 
against Americans based on their religious 
faith; that we should seek to restore the use 
of the Suez Canal as an international water- 
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way free from discrimination; that we should 
try to make an arrangement with the Rus- 
sians to stop the shipment of arms to the 
countries of the Near East either by us or by 
the Commumists; that we should use the 
United Nations emergency force and all other 
devices necessary in order to do what it has 
long promised to do; namely, give Israel a 
sense of security that she will not be attacked 
by her Arab neighbors; and, finally, that we 
should carry out all these policies not on a 
go-it-alone basis as we did in Formosa and as 
is apparently planned under the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, but to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable within the United Nations or by 
other multinational means. 
* . . * J 

We need to do one more thing. We need 
to make all the peoples of the Near East, 
and India too, understand this: We, the 
United States do not want to dominate any 
country in the Near East or anywhere else. 
We are not trying to take the place of Britain 
and France as the former dominating coun- 
tries of the Near East. All we want is enough 
understanding and sympathy between us 
and them that they will not slip into the 
trap of being dominated by the Russians, 
We do want the canal open, yes, because it 
is for us and for Europe an important water- 
way: but is that colonialism? And js it 
colonialism to ask that the local countries 
stop conspiring with Russia to exterminate 
Israel? Is it colonialism to ask that the 
local countries do not try to make us accept 
their religious and racial standards in deal- 
ing with our own American citizens? My 
belief is that we may be able to persuade the 
peoples of the Near East to accept these 
minimum demands for a friendly collabora- 
tion if we stop this policy of appeasement 
and begin acting in accordance with the 
principles which we believe in. 

. * . . . 

The final. question is whether the Demo- 
cratic opposition should try to amend the 
joint resolution to include any of these 
suggestions. 

It is being argued that the Senate should 
endorse the resolution without change, and 
the impression is that the House has done 
just that. 

Actually the House has adopted a change, 
and an important one, an amendment which 
calls on the President to carry out the au- 
thority granted by the resolution through 
the United Nations whenever possible. I see 
no reason why the Senate, once it has granted 
the authority asked for by the President, 
should not make any additions it wants to 
which do not limit or weaken the authority 
which the President has asked for, 

Also, the President himself in his press 
conference of Wednesday last sald that the 
critics of his foreign policy never make any 
constructive proposals for what should have 
been done or presumably for what should be 
done in the future. It thus would seem that 
the President would welcome suggestions 
from Congress on our Near Eastern policy. 

May I then summarize the suggestions I 
have been making tonight in the form of a 
proposed addition to the joint resolution as 
submitted by the President. It is this: to 
add the following (in sec. 2 after the first 
“furthermore” clause): 

“Furthermore, it is the sense of the Con- 
gress, pending a more complete survey of 
United States policy in the Middie East, that 
it should be the aim of United States policy 
to prevent indirect as well as overt Com- 
munist aggression in the area and accord- 
ingly to prevent further Communist pene- 
tration in the Near East by seeking to cure 
the causes of the present disturbed condi- 
tions in that area, including such matters’ 
as (a) the lack of assurance of uninter-- 
rupted use of the Suez Canal without dis- 
crimination by the shipping of all nations; 
(b) the lack of effective arrangements to 
protect the states of the area against ag- 
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gression by their neighbors; (c) the eco- 
nomic and social warfare currently being 
carried on against Israel and against Ameri- 
cans and others of Jewish faith, and (d) 
the traffic in arms to the area; provided that 
the authority herein granted shall be car- 
ried to the greatest extent deemed practic- 
able to the President through the United 
Nations or by any other multinational 
means;” 
s . . . . . . 

I am not saying that such a radical re- 
versal of our policy and of the political 
trends against us in the Near East is going 
to be easy or indeed that it is surely possi- 
ble. And even if we did accomplish the 
difficult objectives that I have been talking 
about this evening, we would still have the 
longer term problems of the Near East. We 
would still have the problems of seeking 
definitive peace arrangements between Is- 
rael and her neighbors, of solving the Arab 
refugee problem, the refugees, that is from 
Israel, and the accompanying problem of 
the Jewish refugees from the Arab coun- 
tries, and finally, the long-term economic 
development of the area. 

All these things are at the moment only 
distant targets. But if we are to realize 
our hope that the peoples of this area will 
be free and independent and not be en- 
slaved by communism, if we are to see that 
the Russians are kept from reducing the 
area to the position of being a Russian 
satellite, we must have this debate in Con- 
gress and we must create at least the be- 
ginnings of a wholly new United States 
near eastern policy. 


The United Nations: Strength and 
Weakness 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a mas- 
terly address delivered by His Excellency, 
the Australian Ambassador to the United 
States, Sir Percy Spender, K. B. E., Q. C., 
at a United Nations Day luncheon at the 
National Press Club, October 24, 1956, 
organized by the District of Columbia 
Citizens Committee for United Nations 
Week. 

It may seem a little late to put the 
address in the Appendix of the Recorp 
now, but in reading it over, in view of 
the present world situation, I think the 
address is more cogent today than it 
was when it was delivered last fall. 


In this connection, it may be good to 
note that Sir Percy Spender, the present 
Ambassador of Australia, has won nu- 
merous golden opinions among the peo- 
ple of the United States. He has also 
endeared himself to thinkers and public 
officials who welcome straightforward, 
direct speech. This is a quality highly 
prized among the Australians, who, in 
World War I and in World War II. as 


well as during the struggle in Korea, dis-: 


played the intelligence and valor that all 
Americans have learned to admire in the 
Anzacs. There is a great community 
of interest among the Australians, the 
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New Zealanders, and the citizens of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It is also important to observe that 
Sir Percy Spender is an ardent supporter 
of the cause of inter-American friend- 
ship. He and his charming wife, Lady 
Spender, have visited South and Central 
America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY His EXCELLENCY THE AUSTRALIAN 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, Sm 
Percy SPENDER, K. B. E., G. C., AT A UNITED 
Nations Day LUNCHEON AT THE NATIONAL 
Press CLUB, OCTOBER 24, 1956, ORGANIZED BY 
THE District or COLUMBIA CITIZENS Con- 
MITTEE FOR UNITED NaTIONS WEEK 


It is proper that I should on this day pay 
tribute to the United Nations and to those 
who have served it and express my hope that 
it will with the years grow in stature and 
influence so as to remove from mankind the 
terrible pestilence of war. And in paying this 
tribute I would wish to congratulate very 
warmly not only the Secretary General who 
has served in this post with such conspicuous 
ability but also all those men and women 
who have labored under him in the cause of 
the United Nations. Whatever be the short- 
comings or failures of the Organization, these 
cannot, in my Judgment, be in any way at- 
tributed to them. They have served the Or- 
ganization faithfully. Where the United Na- 
tions has failed to live up to the hope of 
mankind it has been due not to them but 
rather to the conduct of some member states 
of the Organization. 

In the beginning we expected too much of 
the United Nations and because it did not 
fulfill all the great hopes which we placed in 
it, there are many whose faith became di- 
minished and some whose faith became al- 
most extinguished. Today, perhaps because 
of a conviction that it is not able to find 
solutions for all—or perhaps for many—of 
the problems which beset the world, we ex- 
pect too little of it. And yet the people of 
the world believe profoundly in it, or wish 
to believe in it. We must not lose our faith 
in it, for that would be the gravest of dis- 
asters. 

We must be careful and just in our judg- 
ments. It would be unwise for us to close our 
eyes to the stark fact that the United Nations 
is today something different to that which its 
founders created. It is true the charter re- 
mains the same, but one of the main pillars 
on which the charter was erected does not 
exist. 

That pillar was that all nations members of 
the Organization—its original signatories, 
and those who have joined since—dedicated 
themselves without reservation to the pur- 
pose and principles of the charter. This was 
essential. This was the key pillar to the 
edifice. It has crumbled away since. Be- 
hind the United Nations there still exists the 
struggles for power and for separate nation- 
alistic policies, not only on the grand scale 
where major nations are involved, but as well 
among smaller nations, some of whom have 
not long been within the comity of nations. 

The charter did not contemplate that seri- 
ous disputes would not arise between na- 
tions—they always will. The charter as- 
sumed they would, certainly during the 
early and formative years of the Organiza- 
tion. The charter did, however, contemplate 
that those disputes would be resolved, first, 
through ordinary diplomatic means and if 
such failed then through the processes of the 


United Nations. The charter contemplated 


also that such disputes should be resolved 
not only by peaceful means but—and this is 
of supreme importance—also in conformity 
with the principles of justice and interna- 
tional law. 
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I would wish that nothing that I say shall 
be taken in derogation of the United Nations, 
in which I firmly believe. I have some ex- 
Perience now with the organization extend- 
ing almost continuously since 1950. I am 
Aware of the great achievement made by the 
United Nations in fields other than the polit- 

field—such as by its specialized agen- 
cles—and I am as well not without some 
knowledge of the difficulties which confront 
the organization in dealing with political is- 
Sues. As I have said, the failures are hardly 
that of the organization so much as they are 
ot certain members of the organization who 
are sworn to uphold its principles. 

We haye seen during the short life of the 

nited Nations quite a number of disputes 
A a political character where the United Na- 
tions has unhappily been powerless to act. 
lly, as the charter still contemplates, 
if there be a dispute which is likely to en- 
danger the peace and security of the world, 
or if there be breaches of the peace or threats 
to it or acts of aggression, then the Security 
Council should be in a position to act if nec- 

ry by preventive or enforcement meas- 
Ures on its decisions. 
It was intended that the Security Council 
decisions should be binding upon all mem- 
of the United Nations, There was an 
ligation upon the members of the United 
be dane to carry out measures decided upon 
the Security Council, and those measures 
could be such that did not involve the use of 
in ed force, including complete or partial 
terruption of economic relations and the 
È sea, air, postal, telegraphic, road, and 
orner means of communication, and the sev- 
rance of diplomatic relations. Such meas- 
en could include, if the foregoing proved 
55 equate, action by air, sea, or land forces 
12 Might be necessary to maintain or restore 
tional peace and security, including 
mstrations, blockade, and other opera- 
nome air, sea, or land forces of the mem- 
rs of the United Nations. 
=e t becomes at once obvious that where one 
© major nations of the world is involved. 
its action may produce a breach of the 
still or be an act of aggression—aggression 
tony mine undefined—that the United Na- 
Co is powerless to act within the Security 
à 2 And this is becoming so even where 
mall nation is concerned, where such na- 
TH has the tacit support of a great power. 
Meroe circumstances the United Nations 
to ee act—in any real sense—by recourse 
In the Uniting for peace resolution and with- 
General Assembly, which has no inde- 
onpa at corporate capacity to act but can 
der Cly upon recommendations to mem- 
states, 


One ventures to say, therefore, that all the 
fons for sanctions im the charter of the 
Nations of an economic or military 
have, so far as the Security Coun- 
Concerned, become largely dead let- 
Viveg they may be, and I hope will be, re- 
Nad get I cannot see them ever being ap- 
thane in the present atmosphere of interna- 
l affairs no matter how strong a case is 
Datis, to be made out where either a major 
the on is concerned or even a minor one, 80 
Rigen of the matter is that—so far as the 
sion ty Council is concerned—today aggres- 
even by a small power, unscrupulous and 
nation le international conduct by any 
— is hardly likely to be met with sanc- 
that Of any real significance and the utmost 
tore cr be hoped for with that body is that 
Publi ot mediation and conciliation and of 
Opi vio discussion and the force of world 
the n may contribute to a solution. Should 
hope kanten ever unhappily arise, we would 
m ce the General Assembly, acting with- 
Tesoly Powers under the uniting for peace 
t tion, would not find itself so stultifled. 
— be the first to admit that publio 
tional n within and without the interna- 
vides forum which the United Nations pro- 
is of tremendous importance. One 
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cannot underestimate—nor should one—the 
power of public opinion, and perhaps the 


greatest service which the United Nations ` 


provides is not only through the means of 
canalization and negotiation which it offers, 
but as a sounding board for public opinion 
throughout the world, and since it is, it ex- 
ercises in indefinable ways influence even 
upon powerful nations. But its influence is 
as yet not powerful enough. If that in- 
fluence is to increase, and increase both 
greatly and rapidly, it is first necessary that 
debates and discussions within the United 
Nations should, become much more objective 
than they are. Problems which lead to dis- 
putes between different nations are today 
largely emotional in content. This is under- 
standable and it is useless to wish for a world 
in which those emotional factors do not ex- 
ist and where all disputes between nations 
could be settled in objective and judicial 
calm. For that is not the kind of world we 
live in. Acknowledging, however, as one 
must, the emotional forces arising from na- 
tionalism, new-found independence, and 
from issues which are so often loosely, and 
often quite erroneously, called “colonial,” it 
is my conviction that unless each nation is 
prepared to adopt much more objective ap- 
proaches to these problems, then the power 
and influence of the United Nations will tend 
to decline. 
BLOC VOTING 


It is inevitable that nations with common 
interests within the larger membership of 
the United Nations should discuss their com- 
mon interests together in respect of any mat- 
ter which comes before the United Nations. 
Indeed it ts inevitable that nations even 
without such common interests but with 
common ties—geographical or otherwise— 
should do so and it is proper that this should 
take place. It can and should assist in a 
clearer understanding of issues involved and 
therefore for better examination of them 
when they come to debate. 

It is, however, in my opinion, destructive 
of the purposes of the United Nations if 
groups of nations with common interests 
having met to discuss a problem pending be- 
fore the United Nations agree that all mem- 
bers of the group in question shall take a 
specific attitude in relation to any given 
issue irrespective of the separate views of 
any one or more nations that may form a 
minority of them, or indeed of the merits of 
the case, merely because of some belief that 
it is necessary to maintain solidarity of group 
interest and that support given one day to 
one member of the group will be compensated 
some other day to another member of the 
group. It should only be the merits of the 
case which should determine how a nation 
should vote. 

And yet those of us who have worked with 
the United Nations know that on many oc- 
casions this is precisely what happens. Let 
me repeat again, if each member of the group 
believes, on an objective consideration of an 
issue pending, that it should pursue a cer- 
tain given course, no one can or should take 
exception to it. But if because of the so- 
called principle of solidarity or a belief in 
loyalty to group action, one or more nations 
within the group agree to support the group 
view although it does not share it, then the 
basis upon which the charter was founded, 
which assumed deliberative and objective 
discussion of issues, is destroyed. 

It might be said: But is not there a com- 
monwealth group within the United Nations 
and does not that meet from time to time 
and discuss pending issues? And the an- 
swer is: Yes, such a group does exist and 
discussions take place between representa- 
tives of the different members of the com- 
monwealth in relation to issues which are 
pending and are about to be debated. But 
there is never any attempt to prevent any 
one or more nations in the group from pur- 
suing its own course in debate and this, both 
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the debates in the United Nations and the 
voting on different issues, will clearly enough 
reveal. 

In short, full discussion within groups and 
between groups in the United Nations and 
interchange of views before matters come on 
for debate and during the course of debate 
are of the utmost value. Indeed they are 
indispensable. What I say is destructive 
of the purposes of the United Nations is bloc 
voting made not upon the merits of issues 
but because of group decisions where a 
minority is either obliged or feels bound to 
support the majority view irrespective of its 
own view or irrespective of the real merits 
of the issues involved, 

THE UNITED NATIONS SHOULD NOT BE AN IN- 

STRUMENT OF SEPARATE NATIONAL POLICIES 


The second observation which I wish to 
make is that the United Nations was never 
intended to be used as an instrument for 
the separate policies of any nation or group 
of nations. And yet it must be conceded by 
those who have had experience within the 
United Nations that this takes place more 
than infrequently. Issues have been brought 
to the United Nations not once but many 
times in which the peace of the world is in no 
sense endangered or involved but to get sup- 
port within the United Nations for the pur- 
sult of some special national policy of some 
member state. As long as this is continued 
the United Nations will labor under a great 
handicap and will, be in constant danger; if 
this practice increases, of gradual disinte- 
gration, 

PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL LAW AND JUSTICE 


And finally let me observe that too often 
is the emphasis made upon peaceful means 
for settling disputes as if this was the only 
consideration involved and no regard or little 
regard given to the need to settle disputes not 
only by peaceful means but in the words of 
the charter “inconformity with the principles 
of justice and international law.” These days 
a nation that is powerful, particularly if it is 
a nation of the Western World, almost needs 
to apologize for being powerful. The use of 
force—particularly by any nation of the 
Western World under any circumstances—or 
the threat of the use of it—appears to merit 
in the minds of so many some moral dis- 
approbation. Strangely enough the use of 
force by the Communists in Korea and else- 
where at different times through the last 10 
years does not seem to have attracted the 
same moral condemnation from certain 
countries. And this attitude has played into 
the hands of a few small nations. For if 
force should never be used in respect of any 
dispute by one nation against another unless 
with the approval of the Security Council or 
indeed of the General Assembly, then the 
small tyrant will know that he can smash 
and grab with comparative impunity and 
not be made liable to any real penalty and 
only likely to be dispossessed of his ill-gotten 
gain in the long, drawn-out process of nego- 
tiation. This could lead to the tyranny of 
the weak. 

HUMAN RIGHTS ARE INTENDED FOR ALL PEOPLES 
OF THE WORLD 


The recent history of the United Nations 
presents in many ways a serious challenge to 
western civilization. 

I would be the last to suggest that the 
Western World is not without its faults. But 
the rest of the world, let it be admitted, are 
not without theirs either. 

In the past few years I have had the feeling 
that the Western World has been placed more 
and more on the defensive. It seems not 
sufficiently to be recognized by quite a few 
of the member nations that but for the 
western civilization there would be no United 
Nations—it would have neither the material 
nor the spiritual resources with which to 
function. 

That is not, of course, in any sense, a plea 
that any member state of the Western World 
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should not be called to account or be brought 
to the bar of the United Nations on any issue 
on which it is at fault or genuinely believed 
to be at fault. It is, however, a plea that 
when any nation—western or otherwise—is 
called to account or brought before the 
United Nations on any matter, that the issues 
affecting it should be determined dispassion- 
ately, objectively, and calmly, freed from the 
emotional factors which unhappily, and too 
often, are allowed to cloud the issues and 
prevent deliberative debate and determina- 
tion. 

I sometimes wonder whether the Western 
World, placed on the defensive so long, is not 
in danger of acquiring a special timidity of 
its own and losing within the United Nations 
the great dynamism which it displayed in 
the first years of the organization. 

We live, ideologically speaking, in a great 
age of turmoil and change. Throughout the 
world men and women seek not only peace 
but justice. They seek better living condi- 
tions for themselves. They seek true politi- 
cal freedom and national independence. 
And it is not only right that they should do 
so. It is, as well, one of the most encourag- 
ing features of the age in which we live. 

And yet, how strange it is to note—as note 
we should—how rarely during the life of the 
United Nations has ever an item appeared 
in the agenda of the United Nations which 
deals with human justice, with the right to 
self-determination, with the principle of 
equal rights, with universal respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for the millions of people who 
dwell beyond what is still the Iron Curtain— 
despite the few chinks which have recently 
opened in it to admit a little light. 

‘The provisions of the charter dealing with 
human rights are intended to extend—sub- 
ject, of course, to other specific provisions of 
the charter—not only to all member states 
as such but as well to all their peoples, 
wherever they may be throughout the world. 

Yet is there not a little truth in the obser- 
vation that within the United Nations we 
tend to close our eyes to injustice, to the de- 
nial of fundamental human rights and free- 
doms, to the denial of the principle of self- 
determination to millions and millions of 
people in vast areas of the world—because it 
is thought politically inexpedient to do other- 
wise? 

If we are to be true to the charter and to 
the obligations imposed by it upon us all, 
we shall, I believe, fail to discharge our re- 
sponsibilities under the charter if we do not 
use the machinery of the United Nations to 
ventilate and seek to redress the denial of 
human rights and political freedom to people 
wherever they may dwell in the four corners 
of the earth and to have the courage to avail 
ourselves of the machinery and processes of 
the United Nations within its constitutional 
limits to help bring to them these freedoms 
which the charter envisages all people with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion should enjoy. 

Peace without justice is a valueless thing. 
Justice without peace is meaningless. If 
peace with justice is to become—as we all 
should hope—the new order of the world— 
we must have the courage and determina- 
tion, within the United Nations and con- 
sistently at all times with its principles—to 
struggle and to struggle resolutely to this end. 

I know that on a day such as this what is 
normally expected is that one pay glowing 
general tributes to the United Nations work, 
and this I am at all times prepared to do but 
not blindly to do. For if we are aware of 
some of the great limitations bearing upon 
the effectiveness of the United Nations and 
do not give them public airing, then the 
danger is that the United Nations will not 
live long enough to discharge its great and 
beneficent mission for mankind. 
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Miracle at Valley Forge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, Iask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recofp a poem en- 
titled “Miracle at Valley Forge,” written 
by George Hornell Morris, chairman, de- 
partment of American culture, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 

The inspiration for the poem came as 
the result of a recent visit by Mr. Morris 
to the Prayer Room of the Capitol. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MIRACLE at VALLEY FORGE 
(By George Hornell Morris) 


Two hands tight-clasped, 
Two eyes to heaven, 
Bent to the frozen earth 
One knee— 

A saving son 

Of yet another Mary 
Cries out in suffering 
To Thee. 


Thou who has hammered-out 
The desert 

And shaped the glacier 

In Thy magic mould, 

Here at this Valley Forge 
The fires of anguish 
Counterpoise 

The agonizing cold. 


How weak the sun 

But flerce the gales of winter; 

How stubborn, green, 

Burns every boll and umb 

Which is the blacker, 

Sky or expectation? 

What Gethsemane for patriot band... 
For him! - 


Even the fifer 

Has no decent mittens; 

Even the listening sentry's ears 
Are numb; 

Too stiff are lips 

To merge with any mouthpiece; 
Such rigid forearms 

Never rolled a drum. 


Along the snows are spots 

As red as alder, 

So red where raw and faltering feet 
Have trod— 

Red as the war-coats 

Of the haughty foemen, 

Red as the fleece-stains 

On the Lamb of God, 


One knee to earth— 
Beneath it ice is melting 
And sun has ripped x 
The dark, imprisoning cloud; 
The fifer’s fingers 

Have no need of mittens, 
The drum speaks out, 

The trumpet's voice is loud. 


Up from the ground 

A herald crocus trembles, 
From barren branches 
Comes the flash of 

A new striped banner 
Tugs upon its halyard, 

A canton blue 

Alive with starry ring. 


February 4 


Listen! Afar the cannons blaze 
At Yorktown... 

See there the pageant 

Of the yielded sword; 

See eyes aglow 

With the triumphal fires, 
Vanish the shackles 

Of the overlord! 


Two hands tight-clasped, 

Two eyes to heaven, 

Bent to the frozen earth 

One knee— 

A saving son 

Of yet another Mary 

Prays now with mighty confidence 
In Thee! 


Financing of Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, one 
of the mounting problems faced by our 
institutions of higher learning is the ac- 
quisition of sufficient money to finance 
the higher education of our swelling pop- 
ulation. The Florence (Ala.) Times 
comments editorially on this problem in 
its issue of January 21, 1957. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESPONDING TO THE NEED 


Not many years back the realists, noting 
the slowness of Congress to respond to our 
mounting educational needs, flatly said that 
business and industry would have to take up 
a good deal of the slack if grave difficulties 
were to be avoided. 

Business leaders in amazing numbers saw 
the problem in its true light—and responded. 
Little companies and big loosened their purse 
strings and handed out sizable sums to the 
Nation's colleges and their students. 

The total swelled steadily from year to 
year, attaining in 1956 an impressive $100 
million for the year. That figure represented 
a gain of $60 million from the 1950 total. 

No one connected with the financing of 
education doubts that this is in the nature 
of a revolution. 

That such sums have been furnished to 
the schools is a sound measure of the sense 
of public responsibility felt by many of the 
Nation's economic leaders. 

Naturally they have their selfish interest. 
If the colleges turn out inadequate or in- 
sufficient human product, they will be hard 
pressed to find the talent they need for re- 
search, management and other vital business 
tasks. 

But the.testimony of most who have 
watched this trend grow is that business has 
approached the problem with reasonable dis- 
interest, has not attempted to make schools 
mere training stations for business nor tried 
to rob them of their crucial independence. 

Unhappily, with all that business has done, 
the need is still far from being filled. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, president of the 
Council on Financial Aid to Education, says 
colleges and universities will require another 
$500 million a year for the next decade to 
meet “rock-bottom requirements” in main- 
tenance and growth. 
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On the basis of the recent record, we may 
abi that business will supply a consider- 
tt © share of the added funds needed. But 

is not fair or reasonable that the business 
immunity should shoulder the whole 

uming that it could. 

Though student tuitions already are high, 
red mts themselves nevertheless may have 

e on part of the extra burden. 

yond this, all interested groups in Amer- 

an life, including labor unions, the learned 
Professions, the foundations, and school 

umni must be looked to for help. 

of these groups, like the business- 

man, have long since evidenced their public 
hess by lending aid. But none can 

Until the problem is genuinely solved. 


Pollution Problems on the Upper 
Potomac River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr, BEALL. Mr. President, for many 
Years the Potomac River has presented 
€ver-increasing pollution problems to 
the land, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
th District of Columbia. Various au- 

Orities have made studies and recom- 

€ndations, but all too often the neces- 

action has failed to follow. It is 

ing aging, therefore, to sce private 
tant and individual communities at- 
the problem; and I agree with an 
editorial in the Baltimore Sun of Febru- 
nt 2 that a new day may be dawning 
Or the polluted waters of the upper 
Potomac.” The editorial to which I refer 
giscusses the the plans of the West Vir- 
Cr Pulp & Paper Co., and of the towns 

Luke, Westernport, and Piedmont to 
“operate in bringing about this “new 
day.“ I ask unanimous consent that the 
dne editorial be printed in the Appen- 

Of today’s RECORD. 
W ere being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
A CLEANER POTOMAC 
yat September it was announced that the 

Sst Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. would 
{pend $50 million to double the capacity of 
Was at Luke, Md. This announcement 
Couns received, Allegany and Garrett 

tles are areas of declining population 
Panga creasing economic hardship. An ex- 
Ployme Plant would bring increased em- 

ent where jobs are scarce. 
aucun, is another welcome thing about the 
Plang cement, The company revealed 
the for a $3 million treatment plant for 
waste which helps to pollute the 
The Po River. Here indeed was big news. 
by liar no has long been heavily polluted 
aciq, ustrial waste, raw sewage, and mine 


able there is another and related pos- 
also 42" Luke and Westernport, which is 
tamed Maryland, and Piedmont, W. Va., are 
dery, te neighbors. Negotiations are un- 
tomm, to have the sewage from the three 
Com, ‘Unities processed at the pulp and paper 
wens new treatment plant. 
may these efforts are successful, a new day 
the u dawning for the polluted waters of 
Pper Potomac. The State planning 
on reports that no town upriver 
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from Cumberland has a sewage treatment 
works. If Luke, Westernport, and Piedmont 
come out of the Dark Ages, maybe the other 
communities along the Potomac will follow 
their leadership. 


Progress in Providing Job Opportunities 
for the Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp remarks 
made by Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
Chairman of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, before the regional meeting of 
the Committee in Miami, Fla., on No- 
vember 28, 1956. e 

The remarks point out the progress 
which is being made by Florida in pro- 
viding job opportunities for the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

We all know of the wonderful work 
being done by General Maas in this field, 
and the remarks which he has made on 
the progress of the vocational and re- 
habilitation program for the physically 
handicapped are ones which should be of 
interest to all of us. 

I congratulate General Maas for the 
fine work he and others are doing in this 
field, for it is through their efforts that 
additional thousands of men and women 
are being made ready for return to use- 
ful and productive occupations in our 
expanding economy, a need which is ever 
present. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Nation ON THE MARCH 


(Remarks of Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
Chairman, the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 

` capped, before the regional meeting of 
the President's Committee, November 28, 
1956, Bayfront Auditorium, Miami, Fla.) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, with 
Thanksgiving still a happy memory, my mind 
still dwells on the many things I have to be 
thankful for. Quite often for the past month 
I have given thanks that the staff of the 
President's Committee finally, by some 
happy miracle had scheduled a speaking date 
for me in beautiful Miami and, what is most 
wonderful, in the wintertime. There has 
been a foul conspiracy operating for years in 
our office in Washington that has plotted to 
keep me in New England for winter engage- 
ments and in deepest Arizona in mid- 
summer. So you good people can realize how 
thankful I am to be in the balmy land of 
Florida while the East and the North shiver 
in their overcoats. It is much more comfort- 
able to be below Palm Beach than to be below 
gero. 

I want to congratulate one and all who had 
a part in organizing your magnificent Parade 
of Progress and Exposition. I can think of 
no more effetcive way that Florida can help 
the cause of hiring the handicapped than by 
staging this outstanding collection of ex- 
hibits and displays of handicapped skills. I 
attended the Washington exposition and the 
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one in Vermont. I was also very close to the 
expositions which were organized in Chicago 
and Richmond, Va. And from all indications 
the Miami project is equal if not superior to 
any so far held. May I convey to you the 
sincere thanks of President Eisenhower for 
what you have done. I should mention Mrs, 
Sylvia Levin, and our old companion in arms, 
Perry Hawkins for special recognition in the 
development of this exposition, and Leo 
Axlrod, Jack Bliss, and Claud Andrews for 
their work on the regional meeting, but I 
know there are scores of other dedicated peo- 
ple who have shared equally in making it a 
success. So to all I say, thank you for a 
job well done. 

I believe that this wonderful exposition 
which we open today at noon will be a 
symbol of how Florida feels toward the ques- 
tion of providing job opportunity for the 
physically handicapped. Florida has always 
fascinated me as one of the places in the 
Nation where miracles are commonplace, the 
impossible an every day affair. 

The development of southern Florida is a 
story of reclamation—the ingenuity of man 
transforming a stretch of sand dunes and 
scrub pine itno a fairyland of giant hotels, 
resort spots and thriving business commu- 
nities. Florida, from its beginnings, has 
taken upon itself the task of rehabilitating 
its own broad stretches of shore and swamp 
until now it has become a modern wonder 
of the world. 

Where could you find a better environ- 
ment for the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped? It is in keeping with the very 
philosophy that has made Florida the won- 
derland that it is. It is this burning desire 
to bring into full usefulness a potentially 
useful thing that has been your creed since 
the earliest pioneers had the vision to see the 
gigantic possibilities of the Florida of the 
future. And today, symbolized by your fine 
exposition, you are doing the same thing for 
the handicapped—because you see their po- 
tential and their ability to add so much to 
the economic and cultural life of your State, 

You have reason to be proud of the accom- 
plishments of your State employment serv- 
ice during the past fiscal year. During that 
time almost 13,000 physically handicapped 
Florida workers found employment through 
the efforts of the public employment service 
and that is a fine record, 

I am also happy to tell you that the 
Florida Employment Service has made great 
strides in the 2 years since President Eisen- 
hower signed Public Law 565. Additional 
staff has been added here in Miami and in 
Tampa and St. Petersburg, and a stepped- 
up promotional program has gone into full 
gear. You Miamians will be pleased to learn 
that the promotional activities here in Miami 
and in all of Dade County are well appreci- 
ated in Washington and have gained national 
attention. i 

It is also gratifying to note the excellent 
relationship existing between the State 
placement service and the State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. I constantly em- 
phasize in my travels over the country the 
vital necessity for such a relationship. 
Under the increased rehabilitation program 
additional thousands of men and women 
are being made ready for a return to the 
labor force, It is imperative that jobs be 
found for them when the rehabilitation 
process is complete—rather, I should say, al- 
most complete—as I do not consider reha- 
bilitation complete until the person rehabil- 
itated has been given a job. 

So continue the good work of working 
alongside each other for the common goal. 

You in Florida can also be proud of the 
yocational-rehabilitation program in your 
State. In the past fiscal year the $2 million 
received by Florida in Federal grants for the 
furtherance of rehabilitation services has 
put a great impetus behind the program. 
And as your State rehabilitation services 
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expand, let us not forget for a minute the 
increasing necessity for providing jobs for 
those who are restored to the potential work 
force by this activity. 

I also am pleased to note the expansion 
grants program which amounted to another 
$2 million in the last year. 3 

I also want to take special notice of the 
wonderful work done in your State by Dr. 
Nathaniel Levin in helping people who have 
had their larynx removed. The program in 
Florida, I understand, has helped almost 200 
people to speak again through the new tech- 
niques of esophageal speech. 

So I say to you—Florida is keeping pace in 
the field of rehabilitation. 

And I want you native Floridians to know 
that there are others in the audience today 
from Tennessee, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Mississipp! who are doing the 
same thing in their States that you are doing 
here. But to you all, even as I compliment 
your great achievements, I say—there is so 
much yet to be done. We are a Nation on 
the march, but the enemy has been only par- 
tially engaged; the battle is far from won. 

We are a Nation on the march. As I look 
upon it—10 years ago we were a few scat- 
tered platoons just learning to drill. But 
in that training period we learned many 
things. And all the while we were march- 
ing, we were occupying more territory— 
gaining more recruits, anxious to join in 
the fight. Today our army is legion, our 
ranks, marching from cocst to coast, well 
disciplined, well armed and confident. What 
a contrast has been the march of this Nation 
toward a victory over prejudice against the 
handicapped, as compared with the recent 
march of the Red juggernaut that stormed 
into Hungary and crushed a golden dream 
under its hobnailed boots and brutally 
ground liberty and freedom into the blood 
soaked earth. 

Our march, too, is as inexorable; only the 
objectives are not to destroy the dignity and 
basic freedom of man, but rather to give a 
new birth of fredom to the physically im- 
paired—a freedom to work, to earn a decent 
living by their own honorable toil—to give 
them opportunity, not a Siberia of hopeless- 
ness and unemployment merely because a 
small part of their abilities have been lost. 

It is a march that will never end. There 
will be no retreat. And by our march the 
whole world can have a clear view of the 
contrast between a world of freemen and a 
godless monster that debases the individual 
and to whom no human values are dear, 

What we are doing here today is a part of 
a nationwide upsurge. It is to your ever- 
lasting credit that you and thousands of 
other Americans want only one reward from 
this cause to which you give such selfless 
devotion—the satisfaction of helping others 
to help themselves. 


Tribute to Col. Harry M. Ayers, Publisher 
of the Anniston Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4. 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a tribute 
to one of Alabama’s members of the press 
who has recently achieved a high honor 
in our State. The tribute is in the form 
of an editorial published in the January 
16, 1957, issue of the Jacksonville News, 
one of Alabama's fine weekly newspapers. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRATULATIONS TO COLONEL AYERS 


Fitting recognition was given Col. Harry 
M. Ayers, publisher of the Anniston Star, at 
the annual meeting of the Alabama Press 
Association, when he was chosen as Mr. Ala- 
bama Journalism.” A more deserving repre- 
sentative of the press of the State could not 
have been selected, in the opinion of this 
newspaper. 

Editor and publisher for 53 years, he has 
become an institution in Calhoun County 
and his editorials are read with respect by 
all who know him. He is especially beloved 
in Jacksonville where he has demonstrated 
his loyalty to his alma mater, Jacksonville 
State College, on so many occasions. 

Citing his honorary title of colonel.“ and 
the title of “doctor” conferred upon him by 
Howard College and the University of Ala- 
bama, the press association called attention 
to the fact that he is a member of the State 
board of education, former president of the 
Alabama Press Association, and that he re- 
ceived the Ernie Pyle Award of the National 
Airborne Association for his contribution to 
military affairs and national defense. 

To his honorary titles of “colonel” and 
“doctor,” we might add “monsieur” or 
“senor” for his interest and generosity to- 
ward the international house program. He 
is now serving as chairman emeritus of the 
International House Endowment Foundation. 


Plans for Public Park at Cave Junction, 
Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor, an infor- 
mative article from the Medford Mail 
Tribune, of Medford, Oreg., of January 
6, 1957, describing plans for an extensive 
public park at Cave Junction, Oreg. The 
author of the article is Mr. Frank Strick- 
land, an authority on the subject of 
outdoor recreation. I should like to add 
that Cave Junction is in the heart of the 
Illinois Valley, one of the most pictur- 
esque and scenic portions of the State of 
Oregon, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ILLINOIS VALLEY—35-AcreE PARK PLANNED 
(By Frank Strickland) 

Cave JUNCTION.—Preliminary plans will 
be started here Monday towards the con- 
struction of a recreation park at Cave Junc- 
tion. Local businessmen and city officials 
are preparing to build one of the most 
unique public playgrounds in the State. 

The project, which will require approxi- 
mately 35 acres of land, may be completed 
by July 1. The new park, yet unnamed, will 
have many and varied recreational and en- 
tertainment features for Illinois Valley peo- 
ple as well as tourists traveling in this 
section of Oregon. 

Approximately one-half of the park's area 
will be utilized to create a lake of 6 to 10 
feet in depth and eontaining five islands 
ranging in size from 200 by 100 feet to 1,400 
by 300 feet. According to tentative plans 
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the islands will be profusely landscaped and 
three of them made accessible to the gen- 
eral public. It was also revealed that the 
entire park will be designed, promoted and 
operated by the people of the Illinois Valley 
as a cooperative, non-profit, self-liquidating 
project. 

The exact location of the proposed park 
has not, as yet, been divulged but it is 
understood to be near the town of Cave 
Junction where the lake basin may be filled 
and held to a fixed elevation by a diversion 
canal flowing from the east fork of the 
Illinois River. 

Among some of the recreational features 
proposed for the new park will be fishing, 
boating, swimming, picnicking, horseback 
riding, baseball, tennis, and locally operated 
concessions. The initial plans call for a 50- 
foot-wide circular drive around the largest 
segment of water in the island-dotted lake 
and ample parking space will be provided. 

A strand or carnival area for special events 
such as holiday celebrations and the valley's 
annual jubilee celebrations will be provided 
in the overall scheme. 

Estimated cost of the park Including en- 
gineering work, plans and specifications and 
the construction contract, itself, is $10,000. 
Land for the project site will, no doubt, be 
donated by the owners. 

It is expected that the money, at least 
part of it, will be secured through an out- 
right Federal grant and the balance bor- 
rowed from the Government on 50-year low- 
interest basis. Congress made such money 
available last year is expected to appropriate 
the funds this month. President Eisen- 
hower signed the bill, just before the Con- 
gress adjourned, which made it law. 

Other southern Oregon cities and towns 
are also planning to take advantage of these 
grants and long-term loans, The committee 
who will be assigned to handle the Cave 
Junction project will give every individual 
or organized group in the valley an equal 
opportunity to take an active part in creat- 
ing what is being visualized as one of the 
moet beautiful public parks in the North- 
wes 


Let’s Be Grownup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Washington Star of January 30, 
1957, entitled “Let’s Be Grownup,” and 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of OMF 31, 1957, entitled “Visits a 1a 
Mode”: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 30, 1957] 


LET'S BE GROWNUP 


With an assist from Governor Harriman in 
Albany, Mayor Wagner of New York City, 
which claims to be a great and sophistica 
metropolis, has played the role of a rather 
rude provincial, a smalltown boor, in 08* 
tentatiously refusing to extend an o 
welcome to King Saud of Saudi Arabia. 

Of course, having in mind the King's pre- 
sumed unpopularity among large vo 
blocs in New York, Mr. Wagner has acted #5 
he has for reasons of political expediency: 
But that does not alter the fact that he has 
displayed exceedingly bad manners to 
one of the most important personages of th® 
Middle East—a leader who has traveled far, 
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in a spirit of good will, to pay a friendly state 
Visit to our country as President Eisenhower's 


Although we may hope that King Saud, 
appears to be a genial individual in 
Many respects, will laugh off this incident, it 
Nonetheless deplorable that Mr. Wagner 
Could have been immature enough, and po- 
tically cheap enough, to do what he has 
done. Certainly, in behaving as he has, he 
has shown a woeful degree of indifference, if 
not ignorance, as regards the great potential 
ficance of the King’s impending talks 
With the President and the crucial bearing 
t those talks may have on efforts to 
Avert war and promote peace in the crisis- 
ridden Middle East. 
In these circumstances, it seems to us that 
€ Eisenhower administration, which is 
Properly according the fullest honors to King 
Saud, has done a wise thing. It has decided 
that the State Department, not New York's 
omelaldom, will henceforth act as the exclu- 
sive welcomer of foreign dignitaries who 
Some to our country in response to invita- 
tions from the White House. The virtue of 
new arrangement is that it will prevent 
yor Wagner, or any comparably short- 
ted and ill-mannered successor, from 
tting affronts of a sort that could 
Seriously injure the United States in its rela- 
tions with other nations. 
ie Telated problem involves the adminis- 
tion's desire to have Marshal Tito come 
here for a visit. Along with Mr. Wagner. 
erous Members of Congress—presumably 
ing the sentiment of many of their 
to atituents-mare voiced strong opposition 
te such a visit, thus trying to veto the idea 
advance. Under our Constitution, how- 
ever, the President, alone is responsible for 
ing the course of our foreign policy, 
ne we therefore hope that Mr. Eisenhower 
N. himself convinced that it will serve the 
ation’s best interests—will invite the Yugo- 
V leader—although there are indications 
W t Tito may have decided not to come to 
ashington. 
mn any case, the world we live in is too fast 
ving, too complex and too dangerous for 
tionalism and local politicking of the 
bla that people like Mayor Wagner have dis- 
alt yed in connection with such key person- 
ties as King Saud and Marshal Tito. The 
thar demand something much better than 
t. They demand of Americans every- 
Inte, & realistic and grownup approach to 
bo Thational affairs. Otherwise our foreign 
8 win continue to have the hardest kind 
Boing. 


[Prom the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 31, 1957] 


Visirs A LA Mone 


ayy restdent Eisenhower took just the right 
tude yesterday in discussing visits by 
of of foreign governments. The purpose 
Such visits is not to conyey mutual en- 
peeement of policies but rather, as Mr. 
Sta, Nhower noted, to promote better under- 
th Nding among nations. In order to further 
® cause of peace occasionally you have to 
— People with whom you disagree. This 
rep Asis by the Chief Executive was an apt 
ke to the boorishness exhibited in some 

1 toward the visit of King Saud. 
mint this connection we hope that the ad- 
istration will not be deterred from 
yethging a visit by Marshal Tito if the 
lay chieftain still wants to come to 
i ngton. Yugoslavia’s position has suf- 
8 Considerably in American eyes by Tito's 
R Vocal stand on the Soviet outrages in 
wünbary. Nevertheless, Tito has differed 
th the Kremlin in some important re- 
pects, He is unquestionably a dedicated 
ammuntat, but he also is a proponent of 
10 tonal independence and in this sense he 
foe of Soviet imperialism. Any force that 
&way at the monolith helps to lessen 
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Menace, Tito's influence still could be 
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useful in obtaining more independence for 
the satellites. 

Many Americans disapprove of aspects of 
Tito's performance, and it is the right of any 
person to voice his opinions. But unseemly 
pressures from Congress or from private 
groups will not change Tito’s regime; they 
will only anger the Yugoslav Government 
and imperil the chance of even limited agree- 
ment. It would be a disservice to the solidity 
of American institutions to think that they 
would be injured or defiled by a visit from 
Marshal Tito; indeed, he might obtain a 
better appreciation of these institutions. If 
every visit or action in foreign policy were 
subjected to advance veto by pressures, the 
country soon would be paralyzed in the con- 
duct of foreign relations. 

In the same vein, if the administration 
is convinced that a visit by Generalissimo 
Franco of Spain (whose regime also is of- 
fensive to many Americans) would serve a 
foreign policy purpose, we hope that it will 
proceed to invite him. It is never wise to 
foreclose contacts in foreign affairs, and some 
day a meeting with Chinese or Russian 
officials also may be in the national interest. 


Noted Science Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, if we 
are to produce the scientists we need for 
the future, we must first have outstand- 
ing science teachers at the high-school 
level, where careers in science begin. 
No link in the chain of our country’s 
development is more important than this 
one. 

It is, accordingly, a source of satisfac- 
tion and a privilege to note that Miss 
Marian E. Russell, a science teacher for 
30 years in the Perry Central School in 
my district, has just been cited by the 
New York State Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation as the State's outstanding science 
teacher. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp an ar- 
ticle from the Buffalo Evening News of 
January 28, 1957, with respect to this 
citation, and Miss Russell's long and 
distinguished career in training young 
Americans. . 

The article follows: 

PERRY WOMAN NAMED Best SCIENCE TEACHER 
In STatTe—Miss MARIAN E. RUSSELL GETS 
CITATION ron Her EXCEPTIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL SKILL 
Prery, January 28—Miss Marian E. Rus- 

sell, a chemistry and physics teacher at Perry 

Central School for about 30 years, Friday 

was named the State's outstanding science 

teacher, A medal was awarded Miss Russell 
at the annual dinner meeting of the New 

York State Sclence Teachers Association in 

Hotel Steuben, Corning. 

“Miss Russell has demonstrated unusual 
scholarship and teaching ability in science,“ 
the citation read. “She has a science 
knowledge and background far beyond that 
of the usual high school teacher. She in- 
spires her students to go far beyond the 
syllabus and textbooks to do research and 
experimentation.” 
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A past president of the State Science 
Teachers Association, Miss Russell also has 
served as a director and its secretary. 

In 1955 Miss Russell was named as Perry's 
Citizen of the Year, an award given for com- 
munity service in “teaching boys and girls 
to think clearly, to form sound attitudes 
which help them to be good citizens * * +" 

Besides her own teaching, Miss Russell is 
credited with maintaining high standards 
for the State by serving as a chemistry exam- 
iner for the State Education Department. 
She has also done extensive work in biology- 
course material for students. 

Miss Russell, a native of Colton, N. Y., is 
a Syracuse University graduate and holds a 
master's degree from the University of Mich- 
igan. She has taken additional study work 
at MIT, Carnegie Technical Institute, Cor- 
nell, Clarkson, and Universities of Nebraska 
and Wyoming. 


Forget Not the Vets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, the best 
people in our land are undoubtedly in- 
cluded in that segment called the vet- 
erans. While consideration is being 
given to helping Hungarians, Arabians, 
Israelis, and various other groups on 
both side of the intervening oceans, let 
us now do some timely pondering on 
those surviving citizens we once or twice 
put in uniforms and sent away amid the 
serenading of local bands for a disrup- 
tion of all local ties, for a life of severe 
hardship or ofttimes unto broken bodies 
or death itself. Among other considera- 
tions for us to ponder in dealing with 
this subject are the following: 

First. Retail prices of food have risen 
by 15 percent since the 1947-49 period; 

Second. Retail prices of clothing have 
oe by 7 percent since the 1947-49 pe- 
riod. 

Because of my own personal knowl- 
edge that many of our veterans have, in 
trying to meet their expenses, been 
caught between a rock on one side of 
the road and a hard place on the other 
side, a situation sometimes referred to 
as a Scylla and Charybdis, I am today 
introducing a bill to increase Veterans’ 
Administration compensation from the 
present monthly payment of $17 up to 
$20 for a 10-percent rating and from 
the present monthly payment of $33 up 
to $40 monthly for a 20-percent rating 
and so on through the other classifica- 
tions of our compensable veterans. My 
bill is identical with that of our worthy- 
colleague and distinguished Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee chairman, Hon. OLIN 
E. TEAGUE of Texas. I feel this proposed 
legislation will be approved by that con- 
scientious committee and I trust it will 
finally be passed by the House. 

My other bill dealing with this same 
general problem is one that would in- 
crease Veterans’ Administration pen- 
sions from the present monthly payment 
of $66.15 up to $85 monthly for veterans 
under 65 years of age and would increase 
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the present monthly payment of 878.75 
up to 8105 monthly for veterans of 65 
years of age and over and would give 
automatic total and permanent disabil- 
ity status to our 65-year-old veterans, 
all subject to the income limitations 
provided by present law. My bill is 
identical with the so-called American 
Legion bill as it was finally passed by 
the House, but not by the Senate, in the 
closing weeks of the 84th Congress. I 
believe it is a proposal for constructive 
legislation that should be given the ut- 
most consideration by our Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and then by the House 
itself if it comes to the floor for final 
disposition. I hope it will become part 
of the law of our land, which should al- 
ways be a most grateful and unforget- 
ting land toward all those who carried 
its arms in time of war. 


No Time for Arguing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. COD. Mr. Speaker, in the Feb- 
ruary 2, 1957, issue of the Wallaces' 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead appears an 
editorial written by the noted and highly 
respected agricultural analyst, Mr, Art 
Thompson of Des Moines, Lowa, Mr, 
Thompson calls attention to the serious- 
ness of the corn problem and sets out a 
framework by which this problem could 
be resolved. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, the need for an 
improved corn program is one of the 
most pressing problems to be faced by 
this Congress, and as Mr. Thompson sug- 
gests areas of agreement in his editorial, 
I desire to share this informaticn. 

The editorial follows: 

No TIME ron ARGUING 
(By Art Thompson) 

When you're rushing to damp down a fire, 
it doesn't much matter whether your carry- 
ing vessel is called a "paii" or a “bucket.” Or 
whether it's perfectly streamlined so long as 
it does the job. The big thing is to get the 
water there—and fast. 

At this time, Corn Belt farmers would do 
Well to call this rule to the attention of their 
farm organization leaders and their Con- 

en. The first flames of a serlous Over- 
production fire for 1957-58 are already burn- 
ing, and the legislative equipment is yet to 
be enacted. 

Time is short. As this was written, spring 
seeding was only about 2 months away, corn 
planting a little more than 3 months. 

Adding to Corn Belt anxieties was the cool- 
ness of southern and eastern Congressmen 
toward a corn program revision this year. 

Senator ELLEN EN, of Louisiana, chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, who 
worked very hard on farm legislation last 
year, would let the recent corn referendum 
choice stand over until 1958. This, of course, 
could easily prove disastrous because of low 
compliance, 

Under the circumstances, all Corn Belt in- 
terests need to stand together on the re- 
vision question, regardiess of politics or 
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organizational pride. For some top person- 
alities in the various groups, this will be a 
severe test. 

However, after having sat in a recent 
meeting of Iowa farm groups, I am hope- 
ful. One of the groups had favored the 
soil-bank base acreage plan in the recent 
voting; the other group was against it. 

For the first 10 minutes ,there was a little 
stone-throwing, as one side chided the other 
for its misguided stand. But in view of the 
seriousness of the outlook, nobody walked 
out. 

By meeting's end, it was informally agreed 
that (1) the commercial planting limit for 
corn, at least for 1957, should be returned 
to about 51 million acres, (2) something like 
the equivalent of 15 percent of this plant- 
ing limit should be put into the soil bank, 
and (3) a bottom, preferably around 75 per- 
cent of parity, should be set for the loan 
support, 

In addition, it was agreed that the soll- 
bank payment rates should be raised ma- 
terlally. But it was recognized that this was 
a matter for action by Secretary Benson. 
(No action may result, however, unless the 
White House is persuaded to intervene.) 

There was no argument as to whether the 
revised planting limit should be called “base 
acreage" or “allotment.” Let's keep it sim- 
ple,” they said, “and remember what we're 
after—crop adjustment, by whatever name.“ 

Will such an attitude of reasonableness 
carry through to national levels? Specifi- 
cally, can Shuman of the Farm Bureau, with 
his strong prejudices against farm programs, 
team up satisfactorily with Newsom of the 
Grange and Patton of the Farmers Union? 

Can Oren Staley of the National Farmers 
Organization persuade his followers to go 
along with something less than their an- 
nounced support goal of 100 percent of 
parity? 

Above all, can Secretary Benson play down 
his passionate regard for price flexibility and 
thus avoid a time-consuming row with Con- 
gress? These are weighty questions and on 
them hangs much for the Corn Belt farmer. 

Congressmen who carry the debate will 
need to be realistic and reasonable, too. 

They certainly should not use the argu- 
ment advanced by one midwest Senator last 
winter when he tried to get a corn base 
equal to the actual acreage of recent years, 
including overplantings by noncompliers. 

He argued that Corn Belt farmers simply 
could not “live” with anything less because 
it would cut them below “economically 
sound” operations. Such a view, of course, 
is ridiculous. Reduced operations are “eco- 
nomically sound” when production has been 
outrunning demand, and if complying farm- 
ers are properly protected. 


American People Support the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, from time 
to time we hear reports in some quarters 
to the effect that the people of the United 
States are allegedly dissatisfied with the 
United Nations. These reports also as- 
sert that the American people are al- 
legedly going isolationist. 
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Such reports are completely without 
the slightest factual foundation. To the 
contrary, every evidence available to us 
indicates these facts: 

The American people support the 
United Nations, and the American people 
well recognize that in today’s shrunken 
world we have no alternative but to 
reject isolationism, ` 

I have in my hand the results of the 
two most recent Gallup public-opinion 
polis on this general subject. The first 
poll, taken at the end of last year, 
showed that 3 out of every 4 Americans 
feel that the United Nations is doing 
either a good or fair job. Only 1 out of 
every 10 Americans expressed outright 
dissatisfaction with the world organiza- 
tion, Only 1 out of every 10 Americans 
felt that the United States should not 
be in the U. N. 7 

The second poll is more recent, and 
was printed in the Nation's newspapers 
on January 25. It showed that a nation- 
wide ratio of 7 to 1 expressed approval 
of the idea of a United Nations police 
force, patrolling the borders of the Holy 
Land. 

These polls evidence the fact that the 
American people are thinking their way 
clearly through their present problems. 

These polls show that, while opposi- 
tion to the U. N. and to America’s role 
of partnership exists, such opposition 
comes from only a small, but noisy, 
minority of the American people. They 
have the perfect right to express theif 
viewpoint, but it is not the viewpoint of 
the American people generally. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of both polls be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U. N. IMPORTANCE To Untrep STATES ACCEPTED 
BY 85 PERCENT IN Pott—77 Percent SAY 
Acency Is Dorna Goon Jop—6-Year SURVEY 
Sows STEADY GAINS 

(By George Gallup, director, American 

Institute of Public Opinion) 

Parinceron, N. J., December 8—The Eisen* 
hower administration has a strong mandate 
from the American people to back up thé 
United Nations. : 

While the public has often been disap? 
pointed by the work of the world organiza” 
tion, an overwhelming majority today con 
siders it highly important for this country 
to try to make the United Nations a greater 
success, 

In fact, the number who feel this way 15 
at a high peak, Whereas 4 years ago, 
percent of the Nation's voters felt that if 
was very important, today 85 percent ho 
this view. 

ASKED DURING CRISIS 

This is shown in a survey conducted bY 
the Institute at a time when the Uni 
Nations was acting to bring the weight 
international opinion to bear in an effort to 
end or modify Soviet repression in Hun 
and to obtain the admission of U, N. ob 
servers for a firsthand study of events. 

To sound out America's views con: 
the importance of the U. N. the Institute 
assigned its nationwide staff of intervie 
to ask a croes-section of voters: 

“How important do you think it is tha? 
the United States try to make the United 
Nations a success—very important, fall 
important, or not so important?” 
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LITTLE PARTISAN EFFECT 


Here is the vote today and that of 4 
S ago: 


Percent Percent 
‘ 


10 


of © survey finds that partisan differences 
pinion are remarkably small. Republi- 
Democrats, and Independents all ex- 
an overwhelming desire to see the 

World organization succeed. 
Another interesting aspect of the survey 
that the more education a person has had, 
e more likely he is to feel that it is highly 
We to make the U. N. a success, as the 
Owing table shows: 


Cal- High | Grade 
lege | school | school 
— — —— 
Percent! Percent | Percent 
Very Important 1 
80 irn 


Evidence that the Nation's voters believe 
t the U. N. in general is doing a good job 
y shows up in the answers to a second 
m in the survey. 
DISSATISFACTION DROPS 

Only about 1 voter in every 10, or 11 per- 
t, expresses outright dissatisfaction with 

V Se the world organization is doing. 
thing were asked: In general, do you 
or a the United Nations is doing a good job 
it as Job in trying to solve the problems 


had to face?" 
The vote today: 
Percent 
Sood job (51 percent), fair job (26 
Dor cent) ! ee 77 
N. TTT 11 
ODIO ina ot ia ed knee eee 12 
This is a 
question the Institute has asked 
Over the last 5 years. 


in K. months after the fighting broke out 

perean o, a January 1951 survey, found 36 

Poor believing that the U. N. was doing a 

ault. Job. A June survey found the same re- 

Dumber ugs then, with one exception, the 

trended who have felt this way has generally 
downward, as follows: 


Jann, 
Zune W x 


ware 
on the Untresting in view of recent attacks 


Public's attitudes today are partic- 


Critics ited Nations. Some of its American 

futile regard the world organization as 

should mch belleve that the United States 
Pull out of the U. N. 


WANT IT STRONGER 
Wers the 11 years since its founding. 


surveys have repeatedly shown the 
organiza ts Public not only supporting the 
For i on. but wanting to strengthen it. 
8 in December 1951 when voters 
United Ek “What is your opinion of the 
number ations at the present time?” the 
Weigheg 2 Answers critical of the U. N. out- 
answers favorable to the U. N. 
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Yet when these same voters were asked, 
“Do you think the United States should give 
up its membership in the United Nations, 
or not?” 73 percent said it should not, while 
11 percent felt that it should and the rest 
had no opinion. 


Tae GALLUP Port—UnNtitTep STATES AGAIN 
Bac U. N. POLICE Force 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N. J.— The United Nations plan 
to set up an emergency police force to patrol 
the borders between Israel and Ezypt has 
the overwhelming backing of American public 
opinion. 

Approval in this county runs 7-to-1 in 
favor among those expressing an opinion in a 
nationwide survey just completed by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. 

A cross section of adults across the country, 
representing all walks of life, were asked the 
following question: 

“Do you approve or disapprove of the 
United Nations plan to set up a police force 
to patrol the borders between Israel and 


Egypt?” 

The vote: Percent 
TTT 70 
F be ee ene OE REG TER ae a 10 
Wied OPS or oh e 20 


Here is the yote by education levels: 


Col- 
lege 


Hirth | Grade 
school 


. E 
Disapprove. oh 
No opinion. 


A considerably larger proportion of men 
than women express approval of the emer- 
gency police force, as the following table 
shows: 


Men Women 


Percent) Percent 
78 64 


TTT 
TTT 10 9 
No opinion. — 12 27 


The vote by geographical regions: 


Mid- 
west 


— |} —— | — | — 


Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 

77 68 62 74 
7 12 11 9 
16 20 27 17 


South | West 


Small and Independent Manufacturers 
Complain About Price Discrimination 
and Call for a Strong Robinson-Patman 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 84th Congress extensive hearings 
were held by the House Smail Business 
Committee on the subject of price dis- 
crimination and by the Committee on 
the Judiciary regarding legislative pro- 
posals to strengthen the Robinson-Pat- 
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man Act against price discriminations 
which substantially lessen competition 
and tend to create a monopoly. Small 
and independent businessmen and their 
representatives who testified during the 
course of those hearings were unanimous 
on the point that the price of price dis- 
crimination is destroying small business 
and our free and competitive enterprise 
system. They strongly supported H. R. 
11, the equality of opportunity bill, which 
was designed to strengthen the Robin- 
son-Patman Act as a safeguard against 
the monopolistic practice of price dis- 
crimination. Therefore, the reports 
which have been made to the House of 
Representatives including House Report 
No. 2966 by the House Select Committee 
on Small Business entitled Price Dis- 
crimination, the Robinson-Patman Act, 
and the Attorney General’s National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws” 
reflect the testimony to which I have 
referred. 

Despite the clear showing made in the 
reports on the hearings dealing with the 
practice of price discrimination and the 
pleas of small-business men for amend- 
ments to the laws to strengthen prohi- 
bitions against that monopolistic prac- 
tice, we are now hearing and reading 
statements made by the opponents to the 
Robinson-Patman Act and to the pro- 
posals to help small business that the 
reports dealing with the practice of price 
discrimination which have been made to 
the House of Representatives “lack ob- 
jectivity” and that they were based upon 
the testimony of selected witnesses. In 
that connection the following statement 
was made: 

For example, on that question of price 
discrimination, no food manufacturers or 
processors were called to give their views. 


That statement is not only erroneous, 
it suggests that food manufacturers and 
processors would have been opposed to 
a strengthening of the anti-price-dis- 
crimination law. The truth is that the 
committee heard six witnesses from firms 
that manufacture bread and sell it at 
wholesale. Mr. Roosevelt's subcommit- 
tee heard 3 witnesses from this industry 
and, in addition, we received a petition 
signed by 48 other wholesale bakers call- 
ing for a strengthening of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. This petition is in our 
record. 

The secretary of the Illinois Bakers 
Association told our committee that there 
had been a net reduction of independent 
wholesale bakers in his State of 50 per- 
cent from 10 years ago. 

You cannot read anywhere either 
stronger or more intelligent and under- 
standing pleas for a strengthening of the 
Robinson-Patman Act than were given 
by these wholesale bakers before our 
committee. 

Now what is the reason for thinking 
that food processors are opposed to the 
act? 

The report of the Attorney General’s 
National Committee To Study the Anti- 
trust Laws made recommendations for 
weakening all subsections of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. As it happens, how- 
ever, when our committee began hear- 
ings it was the recommendations in sub- 
section 2 (c) that received publicity. A 
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local lawyer-lobbyist who has carried on 
a campaign against one such section of 
the act after another, was then carrying 
on a campaign against subsection 2 (c), 
He appeared before our committee with 
prepared press releases which charged 
that this section is responsible for the 
growing spread between consumer prices 
and the prices farmers receive. This 
charge received terrific press notices all 
over the United States. 

Consequently, I sent out a form letter 
to all food manufacturers and all fruit 
and vegetable canners listed in their di- 
rectories, I asked them to tell me 
frankly, and off the recerd, what they 
thought of the act. I have never read 
such vigorous statements of support as 
these replies contained. The replies 
were vigorous in support of the act and 
for a strengthening of the act by a mar- 
gin of more than 15 to 1. 

Let me read a few sentences from some 
of the extracts. 

One large food processor wrote: 

I am writing to state this company's strong 
opposition to the position of the Attorney 
General's Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws regarding the brokerage section of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

> . . . . 

Please forgive the length of this letter. 
This company well remembers the brokerage 
practices that existed before the adoption of 
section 2 (c) of thè Robinson-Patman Act. 
They were costly and unfair and should never 
be permitted again, 


A vegetable canner wrote: 

We have vigorously defended the Robin- 
son-Patman Act from its original enactment 
in 1936 tor the reason that prior to that date 
we experienced some of the worst conditions 
from price cutting and freezing out of small 
manufacturers from several different angles, 
VI., secret rebates, fictitious retailers, and 
numerous other ways in which big distribu- 
tors named the price of the processor regard- 
less as to whether they were able to deliver 
merchandise at the price. We, therefore, 
think that instead of the Robinson-Patman 
Act being weakened that it should be 
strengthened as big business certainly is try- 
ing to get around and have been getting 
around the Robinson-Patman Act now for 
the past 2 years due to negligence on the part 
of the Federal Trade Commission that had 
a Chairman who was in sympathy with big 
business. 


An organization of food distributors 
wrote: 

We consider that the Robinson-Patman 
Act was one of the best pleces of legislation 
that ever happened in this country in the 
last 100 years. 

* * . . * 

It may be, Congressman PaTMAN, that some 
canners in this country are intimidated and 
afraid that anything they say might be held 
against them by large buyers, but if the truth 
was known the canning industry is 100 per- 
cent for the Robinson-Patman bill. With- 
out it I honestly believe the economy of the 
whole country would be undermined. You 
have always had my keen admiration. 


Another canner wrote: 

We think by all means the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act should be strengthened and a stop 
put to trying to wreck it. 


A packer wrote: 

So far as our company is concerned, we 
certainly are in favor of retaining the present 
legislation and, as a matter of fact, strength- 
ne this legislation, if such might be pos- 

e. 
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Another food processor wrote: : 

We would be most interested in seeing this 
law strengthened manyfold, rather than 
weakened as big business is apparently trying 
to do. 


Another canner wrote: 

We are certain that the majority of the 
membership of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation is definitely opposed to the weak- 
ening. 

The writer and his company will be glad 
to go on record at any time in saying that 
we favor strengthening of the act rather 
than any weakening. 


Another food processor wrote: 

As a small-business man, I would like to 
see the Robinson-Patman Act strengthened 
wherever necessary, especially the clause 
which entitles a manufacturer to meet com- 
petitive prices. 


Let me read you a letter which came to 
me just the other day from the president 
of a small canning company. This is a 
small but a substantial company. The 
letter is dated January 23, 1957. 

This gentleman has been doing some 
research on the canning companies in 
his industry. Beginning with the di- 
rectory of the National Canners Associa- 
tion in 1954, there were 1,911 canning 
firms listed. By the close of 1955, 581 of 
these, or 30 percent had gone out of busi- 
ness. These are not merely canning 
plants but canning firms. Some firms 
had more than one plant. More than 
that, it does not include new firms which 
started up and then went out of business 
in this 10-year period. 

His letter reads as follows: 

SALTER CANNING Co., INC. 
North Rose, N. Y., January 23, 1957. 
Representative WRIGHT Param, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Parman: I am grateful to have 
your letter of the 8th, January, in reply to 
mine of December 17 and 20. In the past I 
have remarked upon the mortality rate 
within our industry, and recently I decided 
to bring together some talking statistics. 
The findings, enclosed, even startle me. 

Forty-five States are listed. Three States 
had no fruit or vegetable canneries. Earlier 
we sent questionnaires to the several regional 
associations, Some replied, some did not. 
The extreme right column gives their reports 
for 1956 to 1957. The 13 for Virginia and 
12 for Wisconsin—we understand these are 
old operators. Of interest is that the failure 
rate is now at a quickening pace. This, at 
a time of an expanding economy and boom. 
What would it be in a depression? 

Of course, here is the truth: Small busi- 
ness is not participating in the expansion or 
in the boom. It is clearly demonstrated 
here. There is no reason to believe that the 
canning industry is the only one so on the 
decline. I dare say this is the picture of 
all small businesses. 

Two years ago this March the Attorney 
General's committee issued its study of the 
antitrust laws. I predicted it was a signal 
the bars were down, that the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act was dead. This extremely high 
mortality rate in our industry can only imply 
that as tin-can prices to us are hiked (three 
time during 1956), our large competitors are 
enjoying the old rebates. I am watching the 
situation closely; we are in strong position 
financially; and if the storm drifts our way, 
we are closing up tighter than a drum. 

From past history and in light of current 
events, it seems to me the committee should 
be devoting its attention to paving the way 
for one giant corporation and one giant bank. 
Iam serious. The will of the people through 
Congress is consistently ignored by our Fed- 
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eral administrative agencies—here I have in 
mind the FTO and antitrust—and our high 
courts have furnished tremendous mo- 
mentum toward that end. 
Most sincerely, 
L, J. SALTER, 
Salter Canning Co. 


Decline in the number of names of inde- 
pendent canners of basic fruits and 
vegetables, in the continental United 
States, from the close of 1945 to the close 
of 1955—taken from the National Canners 
Association’s Canners Directory of 1946 
and 1956 


Total number of firms: 


Decline tn 10-year period. 
Percent of decline a 


(This decline is in the number of firms. Some firms 
that closed had two or more plants, Also, to this decline 
can be added many new canners that started up but 
quit within the designated 10-year period. Reckoning 
with those two aspects, the closure of Individual plants 
would exceed the decline here recorded by another 7 to 
10 percent.) 


Number | Number 
of firms 
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Visit by Tito—Welcoming Saud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR- 
IN THE Sodan OE ee 
Monday, February 4, 1957 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, speak 


er, under leave to extend my remark® 
I should like to include an editorial from 
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the Newark Evening News of January 30, 
1957, entitled, “Welcoming Saud,” and 
an editorial from the New York Times 
2 January 31, 1957, entitled “Visit by 


[From the Newark Evening News of 
January 30, 1957] 


WELCOMING Savup 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia has arrived in 
the United States just in time to become a 
Central figure in the political controversy 
3 Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle 


The King ignored the fact that he went 
unwelcomed by Robert Wagner, Democratic 
Mayor of New York. Mr. Wagner said he 
Was not asked by the State Department to 

id greetings, and the remarks the mayor 
Made at a Jewish fund meeting in Brooklyn 
Sunday night may well explain why. 

The Arabian monarch is one of a series of 
8 ts who will be coming to the United 

tates to help give substance to the admin- 

tion's Middle Bast policy. It is essential 
to the fruition of this policy that the men 
heading the Middie East governments desire 
to see it work and to cooperate for its success. 
The yor Wagner wasn’t missed too much. 

State Department delegated Ambassador 
Lodge, head of the American delegation to 
Nen U, N., to be the official greeter, and the 
855 Tork welcome was staged with the 

„N. as a background. 

Saudi Arabia was one of the original sig- 
to untes to the U. N. Charter. It is pledged 
Uphold the principles of the charter, just 

We are and like us it is still troubled by 
Projudices which get in the way of complete 
fument. And as a White House spokes- 
— Said, Saudi Arabia is, like the United 

concerned with the pursuit of peace, 
Mia, & Saud is a key personality in the 
of dle East. He represents a different type 


ty, but his is a wealthy, influential . 
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Seatenment and he is friendly to the United 
tes. Our commercial relations and the 
Under which we buy Arabian oil are 
ented as the nearest thing to a partner- 

P in the whole Mideast area. 
® use the Dhahran airfield without rental 
Arab are about to renew the lease, The 
and lans are asking that we sell them tanks 
com arms iù return. The Israeli situation 
to ublicates this, and Washington is trying 
18 Work out a satisfactory arrangement. The 
Were delivered to Saudi Arabia last year 
out zn fulfillment of a similar deal worked 
the by a Democratic administration when 

field was bulit in 1946. 

— Saud's government has no relations 
the Soviet Union. But if we were to 
the ideas of Mayor Wagner and those 
aliy think like him, we could easily drive an 
That to the arms of the Communists. 


is not the way to promote the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, d 


follow 


T 
[Trom the New York Times of January 31, 
1957] 
Visrr BY Trro? 


mes? Conduct of foreign policy in a democ- 
Just Bande a ticklish and difficult matter. 
Now bee Very ticklish and difficult it is has 
the rit n demonstrated the last few days by 
ang 8 surrounding King Saud's arrival 
Posed >, the protests voiced against the pro- 
latte. elt of Yugoslavia President Tito. The 
ative] Protests have now brought a compar- 
5 hea counterblast from Yugo- 

of ef newspaper and the prospects 
— Visit taking place seem questionable. 
Presige Saud is already here, but as regards 
to 3 Tito it may be useful to go back 
®PPlicat, first principles and consider their 
Probab} lity to these problems. There is 
significano? leader or head of state of any 
groups 5 7 government against whom some 
30 cans do not have a grievance, 

threa: years ago the mayor of Chicago 
the tened to punch the King of England in 
nose if he came to that city, thus prob- 
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ably earning a cheap political popularity 
among certain groups, while doing American 
foreign policy no good at all. In cities where 
there are significant groups of Americans 
of Armenian origin one might expect pro- 
tests against the visit of the head of the 
Turkish state. Such examples could be mul- 
tiplied. 

Yet the hard fact is that in the conduct of 
our national foreign policy it is from time 
to time desirable that the leaders of foreign 
states visit us. Such visits may be for se- 
rious negotiation. They do not necessarily 
mean that our Government or our people 
fully approve or even partially approve of all 
that the visitor stands for. They do mean 
that the makers of our foreign policy believe 
this Nation stands to gain from the presence 
of the visitor in this country, 

Against this background two observations 
are pertinent. When our Government de- 
cides to invite a foreign visitor it should 
make clear to our people the important con- 
siderations dictating such an invitation. In 
the nature of our society the Government 
cannot and should not try to dictate to our 
people their behavior. But it is also the sign 
of a mature democracy that its people will 
exercise the self-restraint which is always 
an implicit condition of a workable democ- 
racy. The national security, after all, is 
the security of all of us, and a guest of the 
President of the United States is in a real 
sense the guest of all of us. 


A Joyride to International Secialism at 
the Expense of the American Tax- 
payer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, Walter Harnischfeger is a prominent 
businessman in the State of Wisconsin. 
He has been very successful and through 
the years has evidenced a real interest in 
the welfare of our country. 

Since the end of World War II, he has 
made many visits to Europe where he has 
had an opportunity to observe the opera- 
tion of our foreign-aid program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a summary of his most 
recent trip which was in the fall of 1956. 
His charge that our foreign-aid program 
is promoting a free ride to international 
socialism is based on unadulterated facts. 
The summary is included at this point: 

In summarizing my reactions during this 
trip, I do so with mixed emotions. I have 
been on four continents during the year and 
on numerous occasions have expressed myself 
vigorously. During three trips to Washing- 
ton in August, I talked to top Congressmen 
and Senators, and tried to prevail on them 
to reduce foreign aid below three billion. If 
we administered this huge amount carefully, 
I am sure it would be more than adequate. 
A more substantial part should be turned 
over to the Export-Import Bank to finance 
exports and reinsure private bank credit, 
which would accrue to the benefit of the 
American economy and, at the same time, 
help underdeveloped areas get on a self- 
liquidating basis. 

During my lifetime, we have been a partici- 
pant in two world wars. After the first one, 
the Allies cut Austria-Hungary in half and 
took away Germany's colonial possessions, 
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only to create a series of new crises. In the 
Second World War, we became partners with 
a dictator whose methods were more devas- 
tating to civilization than the threat we were 
fighting. In civil life if you are the partner 
of a criminal, you are considered of the same 
stripe. What transpired at Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam was a crime to western civili- 
gation. When the victors cut Germany in 
half and turned Manchuria over to Red 
China, forcing capitalistic China into the 
hands of the Reds, when MacArthur was re- 
called from completing a victory which 
might have saved the east, and when we did 
not back the Dutch in Indonesia, the pros- 
pect became pretty dark for western civili- 
gation. It is a fine talk of free elections 
and the Four Freedoms, but nothing is 
gained if in the process we undermine our 
security and liquidate western civilization. 

After two world wars and the Korean 
affair international conditions are more in- 
volved and upset than ever. And in the 
process we have depleted our resources, 
created a national debt of $283 billion, and 
devalued our dollar to 45 cents. I am not 
unmindful that it is now extremely difficult 
to win rightwing elections in any country, 
including our own. “Redistribution” is very 
popular and there is no telling to what degree 
things will go if not combated. 

All of us must realize that we are ap- 
proaching the time when it may no longer 
be possible to stop the spiral of inflation 
with high discount rates and other mon- 
etary means. Excessive wage increases with- 
out corresponding increases in productivity 
are destructive of both industry and labor. 
The national budget must be balanced and 
the huge debt gradually reduced. Govern- 
ment expenses must be cut to the bone and 
defense programs reevaluated. Unnecessary 
and highly debatable undertakings should 
be discontinued. Taxes must be cut and 
credit policies and time selling put on a 
sound basis, 

We must recognize that global defense 
spending if not held in check will break us. 
Even in this atomic age we must take some 
calculated risks and insist on united action 
and sound procedures among our partners 
of the free world. From my observation our 
gifts of billions have not brought us many 
friends. Instead of overaccelerating under- 
developed countries, let us build them up 
gradually with loans instead of gifts. Let's 
hold our internal economy in check and 
avoid another depression which would cer- 
tainly play into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. Let's be realistic and recognize that 
human nature has not changed. Notes and 
speeches alone do not prevent a catastrophe. 
A well-coordinated program of the principal 
Western Powers rather than the customary 
debating forum could, I am sure, develop 
more realistic policies. I am sure our coun- 
try will be in a position to provide leadership 
and guide the destinies of western civiliza- 
tion for many years to come. Eternal vigi- 
lance plus the courage to act is the price of 
freedom. 


Both Editor of Detroit Times and Presi- 
dent of Detroit NAACP Receive Amity 
Award From Jewish Cengress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it gives 


me great pleasure to call attention to 
the awards presented recently to two of 
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Detroit’s outstanding leaders, Mr. John 
C. Manning, editor of the Detroit Times, 
and Edward M. Turner, president of the 
Detroit chapter of the NAACP, the 
largest chapter in the Nation. 

The Jewish Congress for the last de- 
cade has paid recognition to certain out- 
standing citizens who, in addition to 
their normal duties, have contributed 
particularly to the enhancement of their 
fellow man. The plaque presented to 
Mr. Turner in acknowledgment of his 
years of public service states: 

In recognition of a life dedicated to a 
meaningful interpretation of the concept of 
the brotherhood of man. 

Through his tireless efforts for integrated 
public housing and fair employment- prac- 
tices, he has demonstrated that the proposi- 
tion that man is equal in the sight of God 
can be interpreted through equal opportu- 
nity under law. 


Mr. Manning, in receiving his award 
from Lieutenant Governor Hart, was 
lauded for his concise and comprehensive 
analysis of the troubled Middle East 
situation and for his dedication through 
the years to the belief that only through 
a properly informed public can democ- 
racy be made to work for the benefit of 
all elements of our society. 

The American Jewish Congress is to 
be highly commended for the interest it 
has stimulated in service to our fellow 
men. The awards presented in the re- 
cent ceremony are highly coveted and I 
join the city of Detroit in saying, “Well 
done.” 


They Flee, but Force It On Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


i OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial from the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch of February 3, 1957: 

THEY FLEE, BUT Force Ir on Us 


The NAACP vigorously favors efforts to 
force white and Negro puplis to travel long 
distances in New York City, away from their 
neighborhood schools, in order to promote 
integration. The same organization is just 
as vigorously opposed to any arrangement 
in the South under which Negro children 
travel long distances to regional rural schools, 
and has obtained court rulings pronouncing 
such travel unconstitutional. 

The astounding revelation, in the Wall 
Street Journal (republished in Thursday’s 
News Leader), that hundreds of schoolchil- 
dren in New York City are being transported 
in buses, at considerable expense, to schools 
far distant from their homes, in order that 
the races might be more thoroughly mixed, 
has greatly shocked people, both North and 
South. 

This mania for compelling white and col- 
ored children to attend school together, even 
at inconvenience to themselves and cost to 
the taxpayers, illustrates vividly how com- 
pletely the northern integrationists have lost 
all sense of proportion. Children who had 
been walking a block or two to schools in 
their immediate New York neighborhoods 
are now being forced to ride long distances 
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in buses, In order that the mixing process 
may be intensified. 

The NAACP claims that Negro children 
should not attend all-Negro schools in Negro 
areas. So it has put the heat on the New 
York Board of Education to force children of 
both races to travel across town by bus or 
subway in order to obtain what is termed a 
“proper balance.” 

Here in Virginia, it will be recalled that 
the excellent regional high school for Negroes 
in Christiansburg—set up to serve members 
of that race in Montgomery and Pulaski 
Counties and Radford city—was pronounced 
unconstitutional in 1949 by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in a unanimous 
decision. This ruling was on the ground 
that some of the Negro children attending 
the school had to travel longer distances 
than white children in the area had to travel 
to thsir local schools. 

But the NAACP doesn't mind how much 
inconvenience it causes both white and col- 
ored children in New York, if the result is 
to toss them all together into the same 
schools. Sending Brooklyn children to the 
Bronx and East side children to Harlem 
seems to be quite in accord with the wishes 
of that organization. 

Yet the New York Times, which favors this 
type of enforced integration, published an 
article recently by its education editor, 
Benjamin Fine, conceding that the suburban 
schools around New York are superior to 
those inside the city. Dr. Fine wrote: 

“Standards are kept higher in the suburbs 
because as a rule there is a more homoge- 
nous population. This is not discussed 
openly, but many parents leave the cities 
because of the growth of Negro, Puerto Rican 
or other ‘minority group" residents. The 
racial issue is strong in the minds of many 
New Yorkers.” 

Southern schools heretofore have been ho- 
mogeneous, for both races. But while this is 
an advantage from the standpoint of educa- 
tion, the United States Supreme Court and 
many of our Northern friends are determined 
that this homogeneity shall end. Great 
numbers of white Northerners are fleeing 


headlong from the very thing the North 
wishes to force upon us. 


Senate Gang Up on Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of January 30, 1957, entitled “Senate 
Gang Up on Dulles’: . 

SENATE GANG UP ON DULLES 

A small core of Democrats in the Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees suddenly unlimbered a full-rigged 
assault last week upon Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. Their purpose was to 
get Mr. Dulles. 

The occasion for their attack was debate on 
the President's Middle East policy resolution. 
The Senate does not intend to defeat the 
Eisenhower doctrine, to deny the White 
House sanction for use of American troops if 
necessary and application of aid in the Middle 
East. Even the anti-Dulles Democrats prob- 
ably had no intention of withholding ap- 


Proval. 
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But they sought to smash confidence in 
the Secretary of State so drastically the Presi- 
dent would be forced to fire Mr. Dulles. 
Why? 

Some few probably are sincere, believing 
the Secretary has botched policy in the Mid- 
dle East, is too vacillating, has not formu- 
lated a clear-cut United States program for 
the dangerous Afro-Asian political theater. 
Others are influenced by heckling politics and 
party design. 

They pick on Secretary Dulles because they 
fear outright attack upon President Eisen- 
hower, too popular and trusted for their 
slings. Yet as the President has said, the 
Middle East policy is his policy; he has made 
major decisions on this and all our foreign 
issues the last 4 years. 

Mr. Dulles’ career in the State Department 
has not demonstrated him a glamour boy of 
foreign affairs. He is slow spoken, thought- 
ful, sometimes legalistic, owlish-looking, too 
often given to tripping over his own tongue, 
as he did with his “to the brink” statement 
and his more recent off-the-cuff comment 
that he'd rather have an American than a 
French or English soldier beside him in a 
fight. 

But the basic foreign policies of the Etsen- 
hower-Dulles regime have not only been 
generally quite sound, they are inevitable. 

The Eisenhower doctrine may properly be 
viewed as an extension of the Truman doc- 
trine, enunciated in 1947 and authorizing 
the United States to intervene in affairs of 
foreign nations threatened by communism, 

The Eisenhower resolution now is assured 
of overwhelming passage, since the Senate 
has virtually agreed to call for a 1l-year re- 
view of foreign policy. Such a survey is 
proper, and can accomplish a great deal of 
good if carried forward without political 
hatcheting. It should publicly clarify the 
trend and underlying design of American 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Dulles has made mistakes. Any errata 
by a Secretary of State loom big because 
they are against a world backdrop. But his 
fundamental policies have been long-sighted, 
more vigorous than previous policies, and 
have kept the Nation from shooting-wars 
the last 4 years. 

It is unfair to criticize Secretary Dulles 
for conditions in the Mideast created by 
Britain and France, against his clear warn- 
ings. It is unjust to blame him or the ad- 
ministration for the unrest in anticolo- 
nial areas of Asia and Africa, which is none 
of our doing and which we seek to bring to 
peaceful solution with independent nations 


unfettered by the preying Communist 
menace, 


The Concordia Choir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, may I call 
your attention to the concert of the 
Concordia Choir to be given in Constitu- 
tion Hall, Monday, February 18, 1957. 
This gives me the greatest pleasure be- 
cause I graduated from Concordia Col- 
lege in Moorhead, Minn., and sang in the 
same choir. Naturally, I am proud of 
Concordia College, but I hope you will 
consider these recollections as an ob- 
jective analysis by a Member of the 
House on the accomplishments of one of 
the fine institutions of her district, 
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The Concordia Choir has made no- 
table and welcome tours of European 
Countries as well as annual tours 
throughout the United States, and has 
everywhere been received with acclaim. 
It has developed a quality in its “A 
Capella” form which has come to be 
rated as one of the best of its kind. The 
Characteristic of this choir most com- 
Monly noted is its tremendous warmth. 

The choir's director, Dr. Paul J, Chris- 

n, is an outstanding musician, the 
son of the famous Dr. F. Melius Chris- 

m and a brother of the present 
director of St. Olaf's Choir of North- 
field, Minn. 

A personal note made—but not in 
Order—my nephew is a member of the 
choir and naturally I look forward to 

occasion with much pride and an- 
ticipation for this reason. 

Under the leave requested above, I 
Would also like to include certain highly 
Complimentary press releases concern- 

the choir’s performance. Inciden- 

, Should anyone desire tickets to the 
Concert on February 18, the services of 
My office staff are gladly made available 
for the purpose. 

The press comments follow: 

Press CoMMENTS 

Denver Post: “A privileged audience sat in 
the hard, scarred old seats at city audi- 
torium Wednesday night to be transported to 
& land of great music by the soft, yet strong, 
unblemished young voices of the Concordia 
Choir from Moorhead, Minn. * * * the choir 
Wove a magic, musical spell which the audi- 
ence hesitated to break, and the applause 
that finally rang out was a tremendous 
tribute. 

“A torrent of applause brought several en- 
Cores.” (Bob Tweedell, February 17, 1955.) 

Vancouver Sun: “A superb demonstration 
Of the near-forgotten art of unaccompanied 

pr singing. : 

The choir achieved miraculous shades of 
volume, from the slightest whisper to the 
most exalted crescendo, So perfect was the 

lon and precision of pitch that the effect 
Might have been mechanical had it not been 
for the genuine spiritual feeling the work 
Sar (Martha Robinson, February 4, 

Dallas Times Herald: “The Concordia 

Choir, under the direction of Paul J. Chris- 

m, left an unexpectedly substantial au- 

dience of 2,158 with but little doubt that it 

indeed first class with everything that 
such a designation connotates, 

“Comprised of some 65 young men and 
Women from Concordia College at Moorhead, 

„ this superb choir gave a convincing 
demonstration of the intricate and ancient 
art of choral singing through its virility, its 
Ricety ot intonation, its sectional integration, 
its command of dynamics—to enumerate but 
a few of its manifold excellencies." (Dr. 
Jack Frederick Kilpatrick, February 8, 1954.) 

Washington Post: The finest we know of 
from any nonprofessional organization of the 

rg better than most of the profes- 


“The Philadelphia National and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will play in Constitu- 
tion Hall on three consecutive evenings this 
Week. Yet not one of those orchestras will 

eve a sound more beautiful in an or- 
Chestral scene than these young men and 
Women wrought with their voices.” (Paul 
Hume, February 10, 1953.) 
, Buffalo Evening News: “The adjective, 
inary’ is not one to be used lightly, 

but in this case it is the only possible de- 
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scription for the high technical standards, 
the rare quality of tone, and the serenity 
and nobility of the interpretations. The 
younger Christiansen is without a doubt a 
musician and choral director of remarkable 
talent. 

“The choir’s amazing precision and con- 
sistent purity of intonation met every test, 
including that presented by exacting con- 
temporary works by Willan, Milhud and 
Poulenc. 

“It was a fine program from beginning 
to end. Were there space, one could speak 
particularly of every selection for each had 
it own special luster.” (Theolinda C. Boris, 
February 8, 1952.) 

Portland Oregonian: “To us it seems that 
there must be at least a touch of genius 
about Paul Christiansen, both as a musician 
and as a director. 

“It is choral singing of the kind the Con- 
cordia Choir of Moorhead, Minn., did Friday 
night that makes men say there is no music 
so glorious as that of a fine a cappella choir,” 
(Hilmar Grondahl, February 10, 1951.) 

Tulsa Daily World, Tulsa, Okla.: “The 
a cappella choir of Concordia College, Moor- 
head, Minn., which sang to a large and 
appreciative audience Friday night at Will 

Auditorium is the finest organization 
of its kind in this reviewer's experience. The 
almost incredible purity of tone which is 
but one of the rare qualities of the Con- 
cordia Choir comes, as we are told, from the 
rigid process of selection of its personnel. 
Candidates for the choir are auditioned not 
only individually but also with the group. 
A voice that does not blend with the others, 
however fine it may be, is not accepted. So 
keen is the competition that successful 
candidates are not assured of a permanent 
place in the choir but must try out again 
each year. 

“One of Monday night's audience com- 
mented that at one moment when she 
thought she was hearing a solo passage, she 
discovered that the whole section was sing- 
ing. The performance reflected not only the 
high standards for admission, but also in- 
tensive training, for precision, dynamic 
range, and balance of voices. With such an 
instrument, many conductors would have 
been tempted to present an empty display 
of tonal effects. Paul J. Christiansen is not 
only a great drill master; he is a fine musi- 
cian who does not waste virtuosity on incon- 
sequential music.” 

West Central Minnesota Daily Tribune 
(Willmar, Minn.): “But here was something 
that thrilled and thrilled and you sat and 
marveled at the excellence, nay, the perfec- 
tion of it all. We have seen choirs come 
and go in so many a recent year but our 
deepest plaudits must go to this wondrous 
choir from Concordia. * * We add our 
profound admiration and we hope we will be 
pardoned if we stress even more that we 
hardly expect, this side of immortality to 
hear human song in any more sublime de- 

ee."—O. B. Augustson. 

8 York Times: The choir, as it did in 
its visit here 3 years ago, gave the impres- 
sion of remarkable virtuosity. In blend of 
tone, in attacks and releases, in range from 
fortissimo to an almost inaudible softness, 
in rhythmic and dynamic transitions, in 
fact, in all matters technical, it is a crack 
choir.” 

New York Times: “Choral singing of a 
quality unique in recent local history was 
heard in Carnegie Hall last night. The con- 
cert was presented by the 60-voice Concordia 
Choir of Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn., 
under the direction of Paul J. Christiansen.” 

In Norway, Oslo Morgan Bladet: “Here 
were 60 voices fused together into an instru- 
ment of such suppleness, tone beauty, and 
precision as has never before been heard in 
this latitude.”—Stener Kolstad. 
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Mail Running Against President’s Mideast 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with some surprise that 
I read an article appearing in the New 
York Times on February 1 which stated 
that the Senators’ mail was running 8 to 
1 against the President’s Mideast bid. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including the article by Mr. E. W. Ken- 
worthy: 


Senators’ MAIL RUNNING 8 TO 1 AGAINST 
PRESIDENT’S Mimeast BID—LETTERS COME 
From ALL OVER THE COUNTRY—DULLES Is A 
TARGET or SOME WRITERS—MINORTTY Is FOR 
SPEEDY ACTION 


(By E. W. Kenworthy) 


WasnHIncton, January 31.—The mail of 
Senators on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee is running 8 or 9 to 1 against the Eisen- 
hower doctrine for the Middle East. 

The criticism comes from all over the 
country. Some of the critics are a con- 
tinent apart in their arguments against the 
proposal that Congress give the President a 
free hand to check communism in the Mid- 
dle Eastern area. 

A philosophic Bostonian writes: “If you 
want war, nourish a doctrine. Doctrines are 
nothing but rhetoric and phantasms.” 

An Arkansas farmer does not like “these 
Eisenhower-Dulles trick trappings—they 
misstated the actual conditions and with- 
held the truth.” 

A Texan writes: “I am not interested in 
the welfare of [President Gamal Abdel] 
Nasser [of Egypt] * * * I am interested in 
getting my taxes cut.” And a New Yorker 
says, “A slip of the foot and that brink is a 
point of no return.” 


SPEED ON PLAN IS URGED 


Aman in Tacoma, Wash., can “smell oll in 
it” An Indiana woman thinks the Presi- 
dent’s manifesto “sounds as though he is 
trying to put the United Nations out of bus- 
iness just when it is getting going.” 

On the other hand a letter from Massa- 
chusetts says that “speed is of the extreme 
essence in Congressional endorsement of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine.“ Several correspond- 
ents urge Congressional approval without 
change “to put the Communists on notice.” 

An Indiana woman qualifies her approval 
of the doctrine: 

“The American people do not object to 
spending the money but I think they cer- 
tainly have a right to know what the money 
is to be spent for.” 

People who are “agin” normally write 
more letters to Senators and Representa- 
tives than those who are for. Therefore, 
it is impossible to say how accurately the 
Senatorial mail reflects general voter senti- 
ment. 

However, among the office staffs of both 
Democrats and Republican Senators on the 
committee there is agreement on these 
things: 

That there is considerable public interest 
in the issue. 

That the mail is running overwhelmingly 
against the doctrine. 


That the opposition mail is unorganized, 
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MAIL CRITICAL OF DULLES 

Much of the mail from Republicans as 
well as Democrats is critical of John Foster 
Dulles, the Secretary of State. 

One Californian writes: 

“I am a lifelong Republican and am still 
an Eisenhower man. But I am almost physi- 
cally sick about the Middle East situation. 
Our State Department must have been guilty 
of almost unbelievable mismanagement to 
have produced such a succession of major 
mistakes.“ 

Democratic language tends to be less sor- 
rowful and more salty. 

One Californian sends to Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, “heartiest 
congratulations on your gun training on Sec- 
retary Dulles.” 

Another praises Senator J. WIAAAN FUL- 
BRIGHT, Democrat of Arkansas, for trying to 
“haul Ol' Br'er Dulles out into the open,” 
and enjoins the Senator to “keep after him 
until he leaves the Government, for he is a 
menace to our country.” 

Other correspondents, however, includes 
the President in their criticism. Many writ- 
ers—both those condemning the President's 
policy and those upholding it—feel that the 
administration has withheld information 
from the people, or at least has not been 
completely candid. 

Mail on the President's proposal was gen- 
erally light in the 2 weeks following his spe- 
cial message to Congress on January 5. It 
began to pick up sharply after Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT opened fire on Secretary Dulles in 
open hearings on January 24. 

The mail of most Democratic members of 
the committee now is running from mod- 
erately heavy to heavy. That of Republican 
members is somewhat lighter. 

INSURANCE POR PEACE 


If many of those opposing the President's 
doctrine fear that it might lead to war, those 
who favor it are just as convinced that it is 
an Insurance policy for peace. 

Thus, one writer from Massachusetts says: 
“If the then Secretary of State had included 
Korea in our protective field and the Com- 
munists knew we would fight, they would not 
have started the Korean war.” 

And another Bay State citizen pleaded 
with Senator JohN F. KENNEDY, Democrat of 
Massachusetts, to “please give Mr. Eisen- 
hower the tools he needs to secure our de- 
fense in the Middle East.” * 

By and large, the volume of mall from 
New England, the Middle Atlantic States and 
the South is less than that from the Middle 
and Far West. On the other hand, many of 
the letters urging that the United States 
work through the United Nations come from 
the Eastern Seaboard and the Pacific North- 
west. 

Those on the staffs of Senators on the For- 
elgn Relations Committee do not profess to 
know whether this mail is a very reliable 
barometer of public opinion. However, one 
senatorial assistant was impressed by a poll 
of 1,000 readers taken by the Hammond 
Times, of Hammond, Ind., which, he said, was 
4 to 1 against the doctrine. 


The Scout Oath, or Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, this week 
our Nation observes the 47th birthday of 


Scouting. _The basic aim of this out- 
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standing program is good citizenship 
making. The idea of service is funda- 
mental in the Scout movement, The 
daily good turn which every Scout 
promises to perform is a small thing in 
itself, but it represents a big thing, the 
willingness to serve others unselfishly, 
simply, looking for no reward—a service 
done for the love of service itself. The 
good turn magnified means community 
service. The movement believes that by 
making better American boys, fit in every 
way—mentally, morally, and physical- 
ly—it can best serve the Nation. 

The movement was founded on broad 
foundations so as to meet the need of 
every kind of boy, irrespective of creed, 
race, or environment. It recognizes, 
however, the importance of religious 
training for young boys, insists upon 
reverence and duty to God, and recom- 
mends that troops be formed in connec- 
tion with churches as one of the most 
satisfactory bases of organization. It is 
the plan of the organization to serve not 
as a substitute for other natural agencies 
of boy training—such as the church, 
school, and home—but to supplement 
and reinforce these agencies in every 
way. That the Scout movement is worth 
promoting and encouraging goes without 
saying. 

One program designed to carry out the 
aims of the movement is Operation Pat- 
rick Henry. It is a program headed by 
United States Supreme Court Justice 
Tom Clark—former Eagle Scout—to 
coach Scouts on the delivery of a 5- 
minute speech on what Scouting means 
to them. This project will be concluded 
this month when many Scouts in the 
Washington area will receive assign- 
ments to speak before service club 
luncheons. 

On Sunday, February 3, the Bethesda 
Methodist Church observed the birthday 
of Scouting during the worship service 
by presenting 2d class Scout Bill Dooly, 
of Kensington, Md., giving his Operation 
Patrick Henry talk. Rev. Marion S. 
Michael, minister of the church intro- 
duced Bill, who is a member of Troop 460. 

As I listened to Bill's speech, I felt 
each citizen during this week should 
pause for a monet and think about the 
great work of scouting. Also, each per- 
son should consider what he or she can 
do to help promote the movement. We 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the adult 
leaders. It is the adult giving of his 
free time that has made the ideals and 
aims of scouting a living reality in the 
hearts and souls of thousands of young 
boys. 

‘The time and effort given by the adult 
leaders should serve as a source of in- 
spiration and pride to them. The work 
they are doing is serving to build not 
only a greater but also stronger America. 
Because even though the Scout move- 
ment is distinctly nonmilitary, Scouts 
are trained to be men, which is essen- 
tial in either peace or war. 

The following is the speech given by 
Bill Dooly at the Bethesda Methodist 


. Church; it is entited “The Scout Oath, 
or Promise“: 


THE SCOUT OATH, on PROMISE 


An oath, or a promise, is a pretty serious 
thing, especially for a young boy. One 
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should never be taken or made unless every- 
thing about it is good. The Scout oath, or 
promise, stands for everything that is right, 
and Iam proud of it. It goes as follows: 

“On my honor I will do my best: To do my 
duty to God and my country, and to obey 
the Scout law; to help other people at all 
times; to keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight.” 

I think this promise is one of the strongest 
points about scouting which make Scouts 
gentlemen. 

“On my honor” means that all Scouts 
pledge themselves to obey the Scout oath 
and law. Every Scout, before he becomes a 
full-fledged Scout, must make this promise. 
If he breaks this oath, it would be violat- 
ing his honor, 

To “do my best” obliges all Scouts to put 
forth their best effort in school work, work 
at home, or in the community, or anywhere. 

“Duty to God” enables Scouts to go to 
their church or synagogue regularly. 

“Duty to country” means that Scouts 
should be of service to their community, 
city, county, State and Nation. A few 
months ago, our troop and several other 
troops cleaned up highways in Montgomery 
County around the Olney-Laytonsville area. 
I believe this was a fine example of a Scout's 
duty to his county. 

“To obey the Scout law” is the fifth 
phrase of the oath. It tells all Scouts to live 
up to the law and oath. In the Scout law, 
there are 12 points to live up to. If every- 
one lived up to these points, we would have 
& better world today. 

The sixth phrase of the Scout oath, “To 
help other people at all times,” means that 
Scouts should help their neighbors, parents, 
sick people, old people, every time they need 
help, whether they ask for it or not. Boy 
Scouts should not be shy to help their fel- 
low people and friends. 

“Physically strong” is a point by which all 
Scouts are to keep their bodies in a state of 
excellent physical fitness, To join the Boy 
Scouts of America, a boy does not have to be 
a superhuman being. He just has to keep 
his normal body in as perfect a condition as 
possible. 

“To be mentally awake” means that all 
good Scouts must be alert in school or any- 
where, and to strive to prevent accidents. 

“Morally straight,” the last point of the 
oath, is a test of honor and ability, You are 
the only person who knows how well you 
practice this part of the promise. The Scout 
oath, with its many points, and the law, too, 
help Scouts to be fine gentlemen in their 
younger life—which points the way to fine 
manhood, 

It sets examples for other people by cul- 
tivating a Scout's character and making him 
a good citizen in the future. 


Resolution of Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the Charles- 
ton Aerie 519, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
recently adopted the following resolution 
urging the Congress to set aside the first 
Sunday of February each year, as Chap- 
lains’ Day, in tribute to the four Chap- 
lains who gave up their lives that others 
might live when they went down to- 
gether on the deck of the U. S. S. Dor- 
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chester, which was sunk in the North 
Atlantic during World War II, with the 
loss of more than 600 American lives. 
The resolution follows: 
CHAPLAINS’ Dar RESOLUTION 


Whereas on February 3, 1943, the S. S. Dor- 
Chester was sunk in the North Atlantic, dur- 
ing World War II. with the loss of more than 
600 American lives, including 4 chaplains 
of 3 great religious faiths; George L. 
Fox, Protestant; John P. Washington, Catho- 
lic; Alexander L. Goode, Jewish rabbi, and 
Clark V. Poling, Protestant minister; and 

Whereas these four chaplains gave up their 
lives that others might live, going down to- 
gether on the deck of the S. 8. Dorchester, to 
give to the world for all time a dramatic 
example of human brotherhood, courage, and 
Selfiessness, and an inspiring demonstration 
of interfaith unity and understanding; and 

Whereas in order that the meaning and 
Significance of their heroic deed may be per- 
Petuated each year, memorializing not only 
the supreme sacrifice of the four chaplains, 
but the supreme sacrifice of all chaplains 
Who gave up their lives for others, inspiring 
all Americans by their example of faith and 
Courage; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to set aside the first Sunday in 
February each year, as Chaplains’ Day, and 
that the day be devoted to the dedicated 
Memory of the four chaplains of the U,. S. S. 
Dorchester and all chaplains who gave their 
lives for our country. 


Rural Library Service Deserves a Chance 
From Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Rural Library Service Deserves a 
Chance From Congress,” which appeared 
in the January 31, 1957, issue of the 
Courier Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Runa, LIBRARY SERVICE DESERVES A CHANCE 
From CONGRESS 

The Library Service Act passed by Congress 
in 1956 authorized an appropriation of 
$7,500,000 each year for 5 years. This sum, 
to be matched by the States, was recom- 
mended after long and exact study by the 
American Library Association as the very 
Minimum necessary if the purposes of the 
act were to be carried out: the establish- 
ment, or enlargement, of free public library 
Service in rural areas for those 26 million 
Americans who are without it. 

But, in his budget message, the President 
has recommended only $3 million for the 
implementation of the act. 

The intent of Congress in this act was to 
Make available to the States on a matching 

Federal funds for 5 years during which 
Tural areas of America could, for the first 
time, begin to know the profound satisfac- 

of free public library service. The 
Members who voted overwhelmingly for the 
Passage of the act appeared at that time to 
agree with the testimony presented in the 
ngs last spring before the House com- 
mittee: That, once people living in the 
country had experienced the liberalizing and 
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enlarging effects of books and reading they 
would not be content to give them up. 
Thus, the service, once inaugurated, would 
be carried on out of State and county taxes. 

But $3 million will simply not do the job. 
We can only hope that the Education Sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee which will soon consider this appro- 
priation, will restore the full $7,500,000 and 
thus give this soundly conceived and con- 
structive program a chance of success. It 
will have none if the President's recom- 
mended cut is carried out, 


What Others Say About Simple Direct Aid 
to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, almost 
every day my attention is called to edi- 
torial comments on the Scrivner plan for 
helping States help themselves in solving 
their education problems, 


Two of these editorials appear in the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News. The first 
was in the issue of Tuesday, January 29, 
1957: 

PRACTICAL FEDERAL SCHOOL Am 

Proposed Federal aid to State education is 
premised in the assumption that the 48 
States cannot do the job. This is true 
enough for the simple reason that the com- 
monwealths do not know where to turn for 
their money. This in turn is due to the fact 
that the Federal Government gets in excess 
of 20 cents out of every dollar earned in any 
of the States. 

But no State in its right mind wants the 
administrative hand of the United States 
Government extended into its school system. 
From painful experience, every State knows 
that Federal finance means Federal control. 

Representative ERRETT P. Scrivner, of Kan- 
sas, for the last 8 years has been knocking 
the hypocrisy out of the Federal aid propo- 
nents with a simple and unobjectionable 
proposal. He first offered it in 1949. He is 
back again in the current session with it, 

The Scrivner bill would simply relinquish 
to each State to be used for educational pur- 
poses 1 percent of the total corporate and 
personal income taxes collected therein. (In 
Texas, on the basis of the $2,157,833,000 col- 
lected in income taxes in the fiscal 1956, that 
would amount to $21,578,330.) 

The State of Texas would thereby use in 
excess of $21,500,000 of its own money to 
finance its own school program. 

All of the objections to Federal school aid 
would be eliminated because there would be 
no Federal aid in the sense of appropriation 
and underwriting. Each State could and 
would use the money for its locally handled 
program. 

What's wrong with that? 

Nothing except that it has never been 
supported by the bleeding- heart liberals who 
weep that we must have Federal aid. The 
chances are that they will not support it 
now. 


The other appeared the following day 
and reads: 
PRESIDENT IGNORES WISEST PLAN 
Taking up where he and Congress left off 
last year, the President Monday renewed his 
request for Federal ald for school construc- 
tion. Eisenhower estimates cail for $1,300, 
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000,000 over a 4-year period, an average of 
$325 million each year. Sensibly the Presi- 
dent urges that the question of integration 
be omitted entirely from the calculations. 
For all that, he must be aware that the 
chances of evading a fight on that issue from 
the northern liberals are slight. 

But Federal aid carries inherently within 
it the death sentence to local autonomy. If 
the Eisenhower plan is adopted, Federal con- 
trol will have reached the school systems of 
the States, “Whose bread I eat, his song I 
sing." 

The News Monday commented on the 
complete solution offered for the entire difi- 
culty by the plan advocated by Representa- 
tive Exrerr P. Scrivner of Kansas. This is 
to substitute for direct Federal aid relin- 
quishment of 1 percent of the corporate and 
individual income taxes collected in each 
State. The funds would be used only for 
State education. Regrettably the President 
ignored this proposal. 

Under the Scrivner plan, on the basis of 
fiscal 1956 collections, the States and Ha- 
wall, Alaska, and Puerto Rico would receive 
a total of almost $630 million, This amount 
would not only meet the construction re- 
quirements but would make available the 
money as badly needed to improve the situa- 
tion in teaching. Each State would be left 
free to administer its own educational funds, 
The relinquished 1 percent need never leave 
the State borders. 

The Eisenhower recommendation includes 
the good old Marxian formula: “From each 
according to ability, to each according to 
need.“ At least he wants a higher proportion 
of the proposed Federal largesse assigned to 
the neediest States. Against that Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN spoke firmly Monday and pre- 
sumably it will make little headway. Why 
not then the Scrivner bill, which gives to 
each State its own? 

In the Kansan's own forthright words, this 
would be “a step toward retaining our con- 
stitutional republic and a move away from 
centralized government.” It would get the 
whole job done, as the Elsenhower recom- 
mendation will not. It is fair, it is practi- 
cal, it is not political. It has everything to 
recommend it and nothing to form a good 
argument against it. - 


A Proposal to Free Social Security Funds 
for Investment in the Mortgage Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, economic 
conditions in Oregon, particularly in my 
district, are bad because lumber prices 
are down. If the Nation’s citizens could 
build the homes they need and want, 
Oregon and the Nation would benefit 
immensely. The following letter is a 
proposal which I believe deserves the 
closest-attention from this Congress and 
which I intend to embody in legislation 
to be filed in the near future: 

DECEMBER 17, 1956. 
To the Eorron: 

We propose that the Congress enact legis- 
lation permitting funds of the old-age and 
survivors insurance program to be invested 
in federally guaranteed and insured mort- 
gages. This step would make possible larger 
old-age annuities and other benefits in the 
future. It would aid the small-home pur- 
chaser, It would reduce the hardships to the 
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home construction and lumber industries 
stemming from the tightness of credit. 

We approve the current restrictive policy 
of the Federal Reserve System. We deplore, 
however, the inevitable consequences of this 
policy in working hardships on particular 
groups. Our proposal would mitigate those 
hardships without interfering with the basic 
credit program. It would further the aim 
of government housing legislation which 
was designed to use the power of Federal 
credit to facilitate the flow of savings into 
home construction. It would help develop 
the social security program, 

Punds of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program are now invested in United 
States Government securities. If invested 
in Government guaranteed and insured 
mortgages, they would earn substantially 
raore. Yields would then be above 4.5 per- 
cent, considerably in excess of the present 
returns. Consider an individual under so- 
cial security who accumulates funds for 45 
years and obtains at the end of that time 
an annuity of $100 per month, based on a 
rate of 3.5 percent. If the interest earned 
were 4.5 percent, an annuity of $135 per 
month would be possible. We feel that the 
Government is under an obligation to con- 
tributors to pass along the benefits of higher 
interest rates when these are obtainable 
without undue risk. 

A national policy for encouraging the flow 
of savings into the home construction field 
has been in operation for over 20 years. 
Credit has been abundant, partly as result of 
Government policies. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and Federal Housing Administra- 
tion legislation has made mortgages a safe 
field for investments. By these means, mil- 
lions of homes have been financed with low 
downpayments. In general, this program 
has operated well, but some improvements 
are needed. The credit rating of the United 
States has not lowered the rates of guaran- 
teed and insured mortgages to the extent one 
would expect. Various hindrances to the 
flow of savings into mortgages have pre- 
vented mortgages from yielding the same re- 
turn as Government securities. One of these 
hindrances has been the limitation of the 
investment outlets for social security funds. 
It would appear that the present is an ap- 
propriate time to remove this hindrance. 

Some individuals have argued that the 
proper solution to the shortages of money 
for mortgage investment is to raise the rate 
of interest claimed on FHA and VA mort- 
gages. The Federal Housing Administration 
recently has acted on this basis. The fact 
that rates on guaranteed and insured mort- 
gages are already much higher than on those 
of United States Government securities of 
comparable maturity leads one to suspect 
that simply increasing the differential will 
do little to stimulate the flow of funds into 
housing. The first step toward achieving 
the purposes of the Federal housing legisla- 
tion is to remove legal obstacles which now 
deter mortgage investment. 


The long established policy of encourag- 
ing housing construction has expanded the 
home construction industry and assisted the 
homeowner. The sharp curtailment in the 
implementation of that program has acted 
in a discriminatory manner against the 
purchasers of homes and against the lumber 
industry. The discrimination could be alle- 
viated in part if social security funds were 
freed for investment in the mortgage market, 

ROBERT CAMPBELL, 

RICHARD Davis, 

PAUL KLEINSORGE, 

Tom KOPLIN, 

Warp Macr, 

PAUL SIMPSON, 

MARSHALL WATTLES, 
Department of Economics, University 

of Oregon, 
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Draft Dodgers, Mr. Wilson? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the February 1, 1957, edition of the 
Nashville Tennessean, entitled, “Draft 
Dodgers, Mr. Wilson?” which is very 
timely and constructive. 

DRAFT DODGERS, Mr. WILSON? 


Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson’s 
charge that the National Guard was used 
during the Korean conflict as a draft-dodg- 
ing business and a sort of scandal has 
heightened, rather than allayed, fears of the 
guard that the Pentagon is seeking to scut- 
tle it. 

Regrettably, Mr. Wilson didn't bird-dog his 
thoughts through to the end in making such 
a statement, which brought a storm about 
his head and even moved Mr. Eisenhower to 
term it “unwise.” 

The facts are that 6 guard divisions were 
ordered into Federal service in Korea; 84 
percent of the Air National Guard saw Fed- 
eral service and 37 percent of the Army 
Guard went on active duty. In Tennessee, 
for example, 5,458 men, or 48.4 percent of 
the State guard saw service in the Korean 
fighting. Instead of evading the draft, a 
man enlisting in the National Guard during 
the Korean period was making himself liable 
for service. 

There is some measure of truth in Mr. Wil- 
son's remark, for undoubtedly there were 
some who joined the guard because they 
considered their chances of avoiding the 
draft were better. But why single out the 
guard when there were many youths joining 
the Army Reserve and the Reserves of the 
Navy and Air Force during that time? 

Even the Pentagon admits there would be 
no way of determining exactly why each 
young man enlisted in the National Guard 
or any service, short of carrying out a mass 
lie-detector test. Mr. Wilson would have 
done better to have said “what is good for 
the country is good for the guard,” and left 
it at that. if 

Instead he chose to lay the blame on the 
National Guard for failure of the new re- 
serve program while in its try-out stage, 
after the Defense Department had spent mil- 
lions to popularize it and had attracted only 
40,000 men. Figures do not show the Guard 
was flooded with volunteers to the detri- 
ment of the new Army Reserve. 

The crux of the matter is the Reserve pro- 
gram voted by Congress some 18 months ago, 
a program which does not meet the needs of 
the Pentagon's new atomic-age military pro- 
gram. But to try to make it work, the Pen- 
tagon is bent on forcing the National Guard 
to agree that its enlistees must take the 
same 6-month basic training as the short- 
term Reservists. 

The National Guard has no quarrel with 
the 6-month training proposal, nor that it 
will increase the readiness of the Guard. It 
asks instead to split the 6 months into seg- 
ments which would allow for job-holding or 
schooling on the part of enlistees. 

Not to give the Guard some recruiting ad- 
vantages, and place it on an equal basis with 
the Army Reserve where a soldier is not 
subject to call by the Governor of his State 
for duty in connection with flood, storm, 
riots or strikes is to weaken the Guard. That 
is the Guard’s answer in fighting back when 
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ogram. 

Mr. Wilson, as the civilian chief of the 
military organization, owes a certain amount 
of respect, at least publicly, to all the armed 
services groups. It behooves him to try, at 
least, to work out a program that will not 
destroy or relegate to second place any one 
of these branches. ' 

It is regrettable that he did not distinguish 
sharply between those who enlisted in Guard 
or Reserve components for purely selñsh 
motives and the many tbat joined through 
patriotism. 

For him to ignore the past, and to im- 
pugn the motives of all who joined the Na- 
tional Guard is a reflection upon the leader- 
ship he is pledged to give. The Guard is a 
politically potent group and Mr. Wilson has 
given it added ammunition for plenty of 
sharpshooting at him, perhaps to the detri- 
ment of sound planning for a better Reserve 
program, 


A Commentary on the Eisenhower 
Doctrine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most penetrating commentaries that I 
have read on the Eisenhower Doctrine 
was written by the eminent theologian, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and was published last 
week in the New Leader magazine, 

The article follows: 


THe EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 
(By Reinhold Niebuhr) 


At the height of the Suez crisis, the London 
Economist, which supported Washington's 
position rather than that of Sir Anthony 
Eden, wryly remarked that American policy 
was to affirm responsibility for the world but 
not to have a policy for any particular part of 
it, The Eisenhower doctrine, it seems to me. 
is a perfect demonstration of the validity of 
this observation. It is supported to fill the 
power vacuum in the Middle East; but it 
does not touch any of the particular power 
problems which produced the Mideast crisis 
in the first place. 

The Eisenhower policy has two general 
lines of attack. The first is the promise 
of economic assistance to Middle Eastern na- 
tions. This is the extension of the idealistic 
approach to backward nations. It has its own 
validity, and I would say nothing to dis- 
credit the point 4 approach. Neverthe- 
less, this approach solves nothing in the 
Middle East, with its oil-rich monarchs and 
ite poverty-stricken peoples. As one Sena- 
tor noted, the Middle Eastern nations are 
rich in liquid assets. 

In this program of economic aid, no at- 
tempt is being made to tackle the unsolved 
problems which led to the stormy events of 
1956. For years we have had a project ready 
for Jordan Valley development, but the Arab 
nations have refused to participate because 
this would involve cooperation with Israel— 
a nation which in their eyes does not have a 
right to exist. We have not insisted, though 
we might have, that the Jordan project be- 
come a part of the new economic-assistance 
program. 

Then there is the Arab refugee problem. 
The United Nations has ineffectually tried to 
persuade the Arab governments to settle 
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Many of the refugees in their vast and un- 
derpopulated domains. The Arab nations, 
particularly Egypt, prefer the refugees unset- 
ted, in order to exacerbate animosities 
against Israel. The economic program pre- 
sented under the Eisenhower doctrine does 
not offer specific amounts to specific nations 
for the settlement of refugees. We did noth- 
ing about this problem in the past, and are 
doing nothing now. 

Instead of offering unspecified and un- 
vouchered aid to the governments of the 
Middle East, it would have been more sensi- 
ble to project a large program for the build- 
ing of tupertankers to bring ofl around 
Africa and from the American Continent. 
Europe's undue dependence on Middle East- 
ern of] has been made only too vivid in the 
last year—not only to us, but to the oil 
Monarchs and to Colonel Nasser, who are 
Tully aware of their new power to control 
the vital sustenance of the European econ- 
Omy, and are using that power. 

A recent dispatch from Washington ex- 
Presses the official disappointment at Nasser's 
Continued recalcitrance. The Washington 
Officials seemed to feel that a dictator, who 

gone very far by inordinate demands, 
Would suddenly moderate these demands in 
Gratitude to the President who had bailed 

out of recent difficulties. Political 
Raivete could hardly be more extreme. There 
is also some disappointment that our com- 
Mon cause with Russia in the Suez affair 
should not have gone further toward win- 
hing the Asian nations. Here is Chou En-lai 

hysterically. about the im 

and monopolists just as if we did not have a 
President who took time out from leading 
the alliance of free nations in order to join 
India's V. K. Krishna Menon in the task of 
bridge-building between tyranny and de- 
mocracy. 

In every case, power-political realities are 
being obscured by moralism. One must re- 
Port in this context the President's remark- 
able explanation of the contrast between the 
effectiveness of the United Nations in order- 
ing Britain and France out of Egypt and its 
ineffectiveness in ordering Soviet troops out 
Of Hungary. Eisenhower explained that our 
allles were moral nations and the Russians 
Were not moral enough to heed the opinion 
ot mankind. Thus he obscured the flaw in 
the U. N. charter (a flaw, incidentally, which 
Cannot be remedied by constitutional 
Changes). The United Nations can act ef- 
Tectively against small nations when the big 
Powers agree, but it can do nothing against 
either Russia or America. 

Furthermore, the U. N. could coerce Bri- 
tain and France only because the United 
States furnished the force of coercion by 
threatening to cut off oil supplies to its allies. 
Indeed, we did not even grant relief to 

as quickly as we might have; it 
Tequired a great deal of arm-twisting by 
Senator Hunkar HumPHReY to persuade the 
administration to ship oil before the two 
Countries had obeyed the “forthwith” reso- 
lution absolutely. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
e, like Mr. Menon, was adamant on that 
Point—in order to assert our “moral leader- 
ship" and, perhaps, to assert our offended 
Majesty. 

The “moral influence“ theory in interna- 
tional relations has an ultimate validity in 
the sense that issues of right and wrong are 
Ultimately potent. But a simple moralism 

always pathetic when it obscures the 
Power realities which underlie moral issues. 
The combination of Eisenhower's moralism, 
Which expresses itself in universal benevo- 
lence without regard for strategic necessi- 
ties, and Dulles’ formalism, which makes 
Simple distinctions between nations which 
Obey the “moral law” and those which do 
Not, might well ruin the prestige of the 
United Nations by investing it with promises 
Which it cannot fulfil. 

The second part of the Eisenhower Doc- 

is presumably realistic rather than 
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idealistic. It promises military assistance to 
any nation threatened by Soviet military 
power. Since Russia is doing very well by 
subversion in Syria and by arrangement in 
Egypt, nothing is more unlikely than mili- 
tary aggression by Russia, and nothing is 
more irrelevant than the promise of military 
support, particularly when it is added that 
we will come to the assistance of Middle 
Eastern nations only on the request of their 
governments. The only nation which could 
possibly be threatened in this manner is 
Iraq. Even Turkey, which may or may not 
be in the vaguely defined region, and which 
is, in any case, a member of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, is not imme- 
diately imperiled by military aggression. 

Meanwhile, all the real and unsolved prob- 
lems of aggression remain; these threats do 
not come from the U. S. S. R. but from its 
pawns. Israel is still insecure. Her invasion 
of Egypt was probably more justified than 
any other, We are trying to force her out of 
Egypt before she can win any of the guaran- 
ties required for her very existence. Re- 
cently, the United Nations intimated that 
if Israel got out, the U. N. Emergency Force 
would take over the Gaza Strip and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. But Israel must get out 
before the promise is fulfilled, and mean- 
while Mr. Menon has solemnly reminded the 
Assembly that such a strategy for the 
Emergency Force would require renegotia- 
tion with Nasser. (Everything must be 
cleared with Nasser: Was he not the inno- 
cent victim of aggression? And must we 
not prove to him that we are obedient to 
the moral law?) 

The doughty Israelis have thus far been 
tardy in acceding to this. When a small 
nation is fighting for its existence and is 
unaided because a fog obscures the vision 
of the greatest of the powers, one is grateful 
for a little realism. 

Perhaps Israel ought not have been planted 
in this troubled world with its patchwork 
of tawdry nations, but it will certainly be 
a greater mistake to abandon her. Not one 
clear word has been spoken by the Adminis- 
tration about our stake in Israel's survival: 
and it is still the official doctrine that to 
grant her arms would aggravate the arms 
race. It is true that her army is superior 
to the surrounding forces, but if the Arab 
world were united and armed against her 
Israel would be lost. We ought both to 
guarantee Israel and to prevent the unity of 
the Arab world under Nasser. The latter 
job should not be too difficult, even though 
the British mistakenly thought it would 
be easy to bring Nasser down in Egypt itself. 
We certainly ought not to make the mistake 
of building up Nasser's prestige elsewhere 
in the Islamic world. : 

There are, in short, a multitude of detailed 
problems in this power vacuum. There are 
no pat solutions for any one of them. But it 
is idle to leave them all unsolved while we 
propose the grand solution of economic aid 
and military support. 

How irrelevant this grand solution becomes 
was shown on January 19, when we wit- 
nessed the ultimate in confusion in the 
United Nations. By an overwhelming ma- 
jority, composed of the Arab-Asian, Ameri- 
can, and Soviet contingents, with France 
alone coming to Israel's defense, the Gen- 
eral Assembly again voted to order Israeli 
troops out of the two strips Israel was hold- 
ing until she could get satisfactory guaran- 
tees from Egypt on the free passage of ship- 
ping, and security from attack through a 
United Nations occupation of Gaza: Al- 
though no such guarantees have been given, 
we nevertheless joined with Russia and her 
cohorts in ordering Israel out. If she yields 
now, as she probably must, not only will she 
sacrifice the last chance of real security, but 
the West will lose the chance of building an 
alternative pipeline, which would be possi- 
ble if the United Nations neutralized the 
Gulf of Aqaba. Israel will have the consola- 
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tion of praise from our President for being 
more “moral” than Russia, because she 
heeded a United Nations resolution, but she 
would probably prefer security to praise 
under such circumstances. 

One has the uneasy feeling that our vague- 
ness is not merely the particular weakness 
of the Eisenhower administration, but that 
we are witnessing the re-emergence of a 
perennial flaw in American foreign policy. 
Edward Buehrig, in his excellent book, 
Woodrow Wilson and the Balance of Power, 
elaborates the thesis that Wilson and the 
British wanted the League of Nations for 
quite contrary reasons. We wanted it in 
order to express our responsibility to the 
world without assuming any particular re- 
sponsibilities. The British wanted it in order 
to make us responsible for the fate of Eu- 
rope. The British failed in their intention, 
and another world war was required to draw 
us out of our isolation. We emerged from 
that war with so much power, and are so re- 
mote from the troublespots of the world 
where our power impinges, that we have 
merely drifted into another version of the 
old vagueness, and have adopted new meth- 
ods for being responsible in general without 
being responsible in any particular problem. 

The vagueness of our policy was accentu- 
ated when assurances were given at the Sen- 
ate hearings that we would not station troops 
in the Middle East. It is further made appar- 
ent when one considers that we do not have 
the military equipment to wage local wars; 
we only have atomic superiority for the ulti- 
mate war. Therefore, the very threat of force 
from us bears the connotation of “massive re- 
taliation,” and our pacifism in immediate 
situations is ominously joined with threats 
of total war. Perhaps that is why we have 
lost almost as much prestige in Europe 
through recent events as the Russians have. 
The danger of Soviet ruthlessness is well 
understood, but so are the perils of our 
amiable and compiacent stupidity. If we are 
going to be the Rome of the modern era, we 
ought at least to apply ourselves more as- 
siduously to the arts of dominion, and learn 
that grand strategy without tactical skill is 
worth nothing. 

Individual statesmen have their peculiar 
weaknesses and virtues, and different eras 
have their own peculiar moods. But when 
an idealistic Democratic internationalist 
with an academic background, reigning al- 
most a half century ago, proves to have simi- 
larities with a current Republican President 
with a military background, one may justi- 
flably surmise that the common elements 
they share are prompted by something in 
the national situation. That something could 
be the contrast between the power and com- 
fort of this Nation and the troubles and tur- 
moils of the world at large, as well as the 
remoteness of the great seat of power from 
the trouble spots on which our power im- 
pinges. We are idealistic enough to feel re- 
sponsible, powerful enough to feel frustra- 
tion when the power does not solve all prob- 


“lems—and so comfortable that we don't like 


to be bothered. Therefore, the best thing to 
do is to write a check and threaten to send 
the corner policemen if the boys do not be- 
have. It's a hell of a way to exercise re- 
sponsible dominion in a troubled world. 


What Is a Newspaperman? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include herewith an editoria 
entitled “What Is a Newspaperman,” 
which appeared in the January 11, 1957, 
issue of the Breckenridge Herald News of 
Irvington, Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 
Waar Is a NEWSPAPERMAN? 


The following is an article written for the 
American Press, a monthly magazine for 
newspapers, by Alison Davis Oldham, the 
wife of a newspaperman, giving the woman's 
viewpoint on “What Is a Newspaperman?” 

What is a newspaperman? He is a cross 
between a bundle of nerves and an heroic 
public servant. He is the people’s friend 
whom everybody is mad at; the gatherer of 
news who hasn't time to read his own mail; 
the power of the printed word encased in a 
fallible human frame. 

The habitat of the newspaperman is wher- 
ever you may find him (and just try about 
dinner time) but he is never far from a type- 
writer or a telephone. Anatomically he is a 
‘unique creature, substituting almost ex- 
clusively on caffein and nicotine, and well on 
his way to a fine case of ulcers before he's 
thirty. His habits tend to be primarily noc- 
turnal from temperament fully as much as 
from necessity. And if by chance he ever 
does get a quiet evening at home, then with- 
out fail the fire sirens blow or the phone 
rings, and you don't see him again for an- 
other 5 hours. He is constantly preoccupied 
when you try to talk to him about the trivia 
of his personal life, for his mind is a whirl- 
pool of 36-point heads, that error in Jones 
and Sweeney's classified, and where to dig 
up the dope on that story some local VIP was 
not authorized to divulge. 


A newspaperman is the crazy fool with the 
camera, out bareheaded in the season’s worst 
storm, or crouching so clese to the goal line 
he’s going to get a cleat in his teeth any 
minute, or trying to herd the Ladies’ Literary 
Circle into order so he can take their picture 
and get out of there. 

A newspaperman is the one remaining pro- 
fessional jack-of-all-trades in our specialized 
society; for he is an expert typist, an amateur 
English teacher, a part-time salesman, an ad 
writer, office boy, charwoman, and creative ar- 
tist. He has a working acquaintance with 
typesetting, political science, ornithology, the 
social register, addressographs, the who's who 
and taboos of all the organizations and lodges 
in town, the tax structure, photographic de- 
veloping, juvenile delinquency, county fairs, 
furniture refinishing, and the philosophy of 
responsible journalism, He is an accom- 
plished labor arbitrator and diplomat in his 
relations with the boys in the back shop. 
And—oh, yes—he writes, too, of course. 

A newspaperman is considered fair game 
for taking potshots at by everyone in the 
community—the irate Women's Civil Uplift 
League because he didn't publish every de- 
tall of their goings-on, and the wrathful 
local politicians because he did publish 
theirs. And yet he is the guy who is supposed 
to be nice to everyone—from the little old 
lady who takes half an hour on the day the 
paper goes to press asking him to change her 
subscription from 92 Elm Street to 91 Elm 
Street, to the big advertiser whose special sale 
price was supposed to read $86 and somehow 
got in the paper as $186. 

Underneath his traditionally hard exterior, 
the newspaperman is human, and as sensi- 
tive as any craftsman about his work. If you 
want to make him insanely angry, give him a 
lead on an important story and then say, 
“But don’t print that; we don't think people 
should know about it.” If you want to make 
him utterly miserable, point out four errors 
in the front page after he has read proofs all 
night until he’s crosseyed. If you want to 
win his undying gratitude, praise sincerely 
the editorial he sweated out long after hours, 
knowing full well only five people read it. His 
is a passionate desire for complete accuracy, 
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in a hopelessly error-ridden profession; a 
constant quest for new angles, fresh ideas; a 
surprisingly childlike pleasure in artistically 
alliterative headlines and dry wit in features 
and editorials, usually too subtle to be ap- 
preciated by any but his wife, who has been 
coached; and a sadistic glee in pointing out 
the number of press releases and rewrites on 
his competitor’s front page. 

A newspaperman is essentially a lonely 
man, apparently doomed to perpetual mis- 
representation. He is forever stereotyped as 
a hard-drinking, high-living, backslapping, 
tough, and aggressive cross between Jack 
Webb and Jackie Gleason, even though in 
reality he may be a sober, gentle, family man, 
and just as reticent as the next guy about 
meeting new people or speaking up in pub- 
lic. As for his role, the people know he is 


. their servant, but seldom realize that he 


serves them and democracy best when he is 
most independent of their partisan pres- 
sures. He is the unpopular individual who 
tells people what they ought to know, even 
though some don't want them to know. His 
is the historic role of enlightening public 
opinion; but men with historic roles seldom 
have good appetites. 

It is really only his spontaneous and com- 
pletely indestructible sense of humor that 
keeps the newspaper sane; and yet he is 
hopelessly addicted to his hectic life. The 
newspaperman is truth with a chronic head- 
ache; he is freedom of information and 
opinion with high blood pressure; he is the 
champion of right causes with darkroom 
chemical stains on his good clothes; he is 
civic integrity working for half the pay he 
could get elsewhere, and honesty coming 
home very late, very tired. There are times 
when even his wife can scarcely live with 
him. But thank God that our country still 
has the likes of him. 


Evolution of the “Eisenhower Court”— 
Reed’s Resignation Opens Door for 
New Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am inserting in the Recorp an 
article which appeared in the Philadel- 
phia Sunday Bulletin, by Robert Roth. 
This is a most interesting history of the 
changes in personnel and sentiment of 
the Supreme Court over the last 50 
years. 

EVOLUTION OF THE “EISENHOWER COURT"— 
REED'S RESIGNATION OPENS DOOR For NEW 
APPOINTMENT 

(By Robert Roth) 

WaAsHINGTON.—The Supreme Court may, 
as the late Finley Peter Dunne once re- 
marked, “follow th’ iliction returns,” but 
usually it takes its time about it. 

The nine Justices, appointed for life, have 
no need to bow to the popular will, as Presi- 
dents and Members of Congress are required 
to do. Often the jurists adhere stubbornly 
to the views, political and social, that they 
3 with them to the bench years be- 

ore. 

Many Presidents, holding a clear mandate 
from the people, have seen their programs 
frustrated, or at least delayed by a Supreme 
Court of a different political orientation than 
that of the President, 
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Often it has taken a decade, sometimes a 
generation, for the Supreme Court to catch 
up with the changing political climate. 

PRESIDENT'S POSITION 


In this respect, President Eisenhower has 
been more fortunate than many of his pre- 
decessors. 

Unlike some others before him, he has 
never had any serious difficulty with the 
Court and he has been able, quicker than 
most, to remake it in his own image. 

The resignation last week of Associate Jus- 
tice Stanley Reed opened the way for Mr. 
Eisenhower to make his fourth appointment 
to the high bench. In the ordinary course 
of events, he should have an apportunity to 
make two more appointments before his term 
ends. 

Contrast this with the experience of Wood- 
row Wilson who, like President Eisenhower, 
came to power after a long period during 
which the opposition party had been in con- 
trol of the Government and, at least indi- 
rectly, of the Supreme Court. During his 
2 terms Wilson was able to make only 3 ap- 
pointments to the Court. 

FDR FUMED 


Franklin Roosevelt, who probably chafed 
under the Court’s veto power over legislation 
more than any other President, was able to 
make no appointments whatever to the high 
bench during his first term. After that the 
dam burst and deaths and retirements gave 
Roosevelt a free hand to load the bench with 
men to his liking. 

When Harry Truman became President in 
1945, he had a New Deal bench to work 
with. Seven of its members were Roosevelt 
appointees and the other two, Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone and Associate Justice Owen 
J. Roberts, were of the liberal persuasion, 

That situation did not last long. Time 
worked some changes, and Mr. Truman 
worked some others. It is not likely that 
Mr. Truman meant it to turn out that way. 
but during his administration the focus of 
the Court shifted from the liberal to the 
conservative side. 

He had 4 opportunities to make Court ap- 
pointments during his 744 years in office. 
The first came when Justice Roberts re- 
signed. To replace him, Mr. Truman chose 
Senator Harold Burton of Ohio, who had 
been a Senate intimate of the new Presi- 
dent and who was also a Republican and a 
conservative. 

FEUD OF 1946 


The death of Chief Justice Stone in 1946 
presented Truman with a peculiar problem. 
The members of the Court had been feuding 
among themselves for some time and had 
been held in check only by the respect all 


the members had for the Chief Justice. Even 


so, bitter animosity between Justices Hugo 
Black and Robert H. Jackson had flared into 
the open. 

Harry Truman probably felt that he 
needed an umpire to settle disputes among 
the jurists as much as he needed a chief jus- 
tice to direct the handling of litigation. For 
this task he picked Fred M. Vinson of Ken- 
tucky, who was far better known for his 
political and administrative than for his ju- 
diclal ability. 

Vinson did the job he was chosen for—he 
kept the justices away from each other's 
throats—but he did little to guide the social 
or legal philosophy of the court. 

Mr. Truman's two other Court appoint- 
ments, made for political and geographical 
reasons, were Tom C. Clark of Texas and 
Sherman Minton of Indiana. Both, though 
they had been part of New and Fair Deal ad- 
ministrations, demonstrated a marked con- 
servative bent as soon as they donned the 
black robes, 

ARDOR COOLS 

Meanwhile, Justices Reed and Jackson. 
who had been burning enthusiasts for the 
New Deal when FDR appointed them, had. 
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With the passage of years and disconnection 
from political contact, become confirmed 
Conservatives. 

This, at a time when the election returns 
still showed the general orientation of the 
Country to be to the left, produced a court 
With a distinctly rightist attitude on many 
of the complex social and economic as well as 
legal issues that came before it. 

Only Justices Black, Felix Frankfurter and 

am O. Douglas, all Roosevelt appointees, 
remained to carry the liberal banner. And 
Frankfurter could not always be counted on, 
tor while he is a liberal in dealing with social 
Problems and individual rights, he is an arch 
conservative when it comes to strictly legal 
mat ters. 

The result was that in the closing years of 

e Truman administration the Court was 
Sharply divided on nearly everything that 
Came before it, with the majority nearly al- 
Ways taking the conservative position. 

WARREN THE KEY 


This was the Court with which President 
Eisenhower began his first term. The death 
of Vinson a few months later gave the Presi- 
dent an opportunity to make one of the most 
important appointments of his career. 

In naming Earl Warren of California as 
Chief Justiee the President immediately 
changed the orientation of the Court. War- 
Ten, though his legal experience was limited 
and his judicial experience was nil, was 
Tespected as a great administrator who had 
been the humanitarian governor of the great 
State, California. The moment Warren took 
8 reins, the complexion of the Court began 


It is probably that the Supreme Court 
Would have decided the school segregation 
Cases the way it did even if Warren had not 
been on the bench, but the decision might 
not have been, as it was, unanimous, and it 
almost certainly would not have been 
Couched in the simple, direct language that 
Warren chose for it. 

OTHER APPOINTEES 


Within the last 2 years the President has 
Made two other appointments to the high 
bench, John Marshall Harlan, a Republican, 
and William J. Brennan, Ir, a Democrat. 
Neither has served long enough to permit a 
determination as to which faction of the 
Court they will aline themselves with, but 
this much can be said: Both are Eisenhower- 
type appointees, both are young, both came 
to the bench with a good background of legal 
and judicial experience. 

Now the President, through Reed's resigna- 
tion, has another vacancy to deal with. And 
in a court with 2 members more than 70 
Years old, 2 in their late sixties, and 1 
crowding 60, the normal operation of the 
actuarial tables will bring some additional 
Vacancies in the next few years. 

President Eisenhower has announced his 
Intention to modernize the Republican 
Party. He may find himself able to do a 
facelifting job on the Supreme Court as well. 


J. Percy Priest 


SPEECH 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have listened with deep appreciation 
to the beautiful tributes to our friend. 
The admiration and affection which the 
Members entertained for Percy PRIEST 
w no bounds. He was indeed one 
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of the wisest and best ever to serve in 
these halls. The news of his death 
brought great personal sorrow to me. 
For my country I mourned the loss of 
his statesmanship, for myself the loss of 
a loved friend and trusted counselor. 
Anything that I might say, Mr. Speaker, 
in tribute to his legislative service would 
be repetitious. I can only attempt a sin- 
cere expression of my grief and an in- 
tention to retain in the recesses of mem- 
ory the splendid example that he con- 
stantly set for us. 

Undergirding his leadership was an 
outstanding spiritual philosophy—elo- 
quently described by those who have 
spoken. It was exhibited without osten- 
tation or display. He was one of the 
most modest men I ever knew. He ex- 
emplified so well the lines of Van Dyke 
which I heard him apply to a departed 
colleague, that I wish to conclude with 
the words which Percy himself quoted: 


Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would keep his purpose true; 

To think without confusion clearly, 
To act from honest motives purely, 
To love his fellow man sincerely, 

To trust in God and heaven securely. 


Remember Pearl Harbor—The Sea 
Decays a Hallowed Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am pleased 
to offer for insertion in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD the article written by Mr. 
Ed Clark Ford in the Nashville Banner 
on December 7, 1956. Mr. Ford has fully 
presented a matter of great concern and 
importance to all citizens of our country 
and I attach his article for the informa- 
tion of Members. 

REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR?—THE Sea DECAYS 
A HALLOWED SHRINE 
(By Ed Clark Ford) 

Remember Pearl Harbor? 

It is a United States naval base on the 
Hawatian island of Oahu. 

“A day of infamy” blazed its name in his- 
tory and etched its memory in the heart of 
America. That was 15 years ago today. 

It was early morning—7:40 to be exact— 
and thousands of sailors were enjoying a 
leisurely Sunday breakfast. 

The flying Sons of the Rising Sun swept 
in above the incredibly beautiful follage of 
Oahu's mountains. They came from the 
other direction, down the harbor channel 
that became known as the “bowling alley.“ 
At the end, like sitting duckpins, sat seven of 
America's proudest ships on Battleship Row. 

Within 2 hours, these dealers in death and 
deceit had gone. Behind them they left 18 
ships sunk or damaged, 450 planes destroyed 
and 3,000 Americans dead. 

Several months ago, as a member of a 
news media group, I was a guest of a Mem- 
phis Naval Air Reserve squadron on a Ha- 
waliian cruise. The Navy took us to Pearl 
Harbor. Whatever we expected to see of that 
famous day 15 years later, it was not immed- 
lately discernible. The harbor was a picture 


of unmarked might. History had passed by. 
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Shortly, however, aboard a tugboat along 
Ford Island we saw a few square feet of 
twisted, seared, and rusting metal jutting 
out of the water. Several hundred feet away 
three poles connected by rope rose from the 
depths. They outline, our guide said, the 
bow of what was once the U. S. S. Arizona— 
she lies where she sank December 7. A por- 
tion of her midship deckhouse projects from 
the water. 

“The Arizona,” the sailor told us, “was 
608 feet long and weighed more than 30,000 
tons. She suffered what is known as a dive- 
bombers dream, or a Navy's nightmare. The 
Rising Sun dropped its bomb directly into 
her smokestack. It penetrated to the bowels 
before exploding, taking boilers, oil tanks, 
and magazines with it. In 8 minutes, the 
shiv was on bottom.“ 

As we walked a platform on the super- 
structure, our guide explained that the Navy 
sentimentally considers the ship a commis- 
sioned vessel and an honor guard raises and 
lowers the flag daily. 

“Her crew, ranging from rear admiral to 
apprentice seaman, is still aboard—1,102 of 
them.” 

“How many, sailor?” 

“One thousand, one hundred and two.” 

A solemnity you almost could feel shroud- 
ed the group. You almost could hear the 
drone of the bombers coming down the 
channel; you almost could feel the terror 
of 1,102 men as they answered the final call 
to quarters; and, above all, you felt a para- 
lytic reverence. 

Lowering your head from the radiant sun, 
you notice a small plaque at the base of the 
flagpole placed in 1950 by Adm. Arthur W. 
Radford, then Pacific commander in chief. 

“From today on the U. S. S. Arizona will 
again fly our country’s flag just as proudly as 
she did on the morning of December 7, 1941. 
I am sure the Arizona’s crew will know and 
appreciate what we are doing. May God 
make his face to shine upon them and grant 
them peace.” 


The hypnotic lapping of the sea against 
the superstructure is broken. Your eye 
catches a sliver of rusted metal floating 
lazily away. 

Realization hits hard that you are stand- 
ing on a doomed tomb. Beneath lay 1,102 
men for whom the war ended as it began, 
but they were heroes nonetheless. Their 
“last full measure of devotion” shook Amer- 
ica from the inertia of complacency and 
catapuited it to its greatest moral and physi- 
cal victory. Their mute testimony taught 
that while preparedness is costly, unpre- 
paredness is infinitely more costly. 

“What is being done to preserve this?” 

“Nothing,” our guide answers sadly. He 
was there that day; he knew these men. 
“The Navy’s maintenance funds do not per- 
mit building a cofferdam around it and 
pumping out the water. After the war, the 
Navy formulated plans to make this into a 
national war memorial and a bill was intro- 
duced in Congress. It died in committee.” 

The platform, the flagpole and the plaque, 
How much longer will the assault of salt 
water permit even this simple shrine to 
stand? 

Months later, that floating flake of rusted 
steel remains haunting. 

It isn’t that these men were the only ones 
to die in 4 years of war. Oahu, a strangely 
mixed atmosphere of reverence and revelry, 
testifies to this. Down the coast from Pearl 
Harbor, overlooking the glitter, glamor and 
gamboling of Waikiki Beach is an extinct 
volcano crater called the Punchbowl. Here 
was created the most beautiful national 
cemetery in the world. Here lies Ernie Pyle. 
Ernie loved his country. He loved the men 
who fought for it. Would he rest so peace- 
fully in the Punchbowl’s beauty if he knew 
that nearby the first to die sleep in a decay- 
ing tomb? 
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Perhaps Congress can revive the bill. 
Perhaps the Navy—a proud service—would 
like to care for its own. If it should, there 
are 3,390,817 men in America who were 
sailors in 1945, A dollar from each would 
perpetuate the U. S. S. Arizona and her crew. 

Americans’ memory cannot be so perish- 
able as steel before the inexorable force of 
time and tide. 

Perhaps they but need to be reminded. 


Challenge to the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by O. Edmund Clubb which appeared in 
the Progressive for January 1957. Mr. 
Clubb, a retired American Foreign Serv- 
ice officer who served for 20 years in 
Asia, has, in my opinion, pointed to the 
crux of many of the present world con- 
flicts and tensions in his very clear and 
analytical article. This article is espe- 
cially timely in light of the current de- 
bate over the role this Nation should 
play in the Middle East and throughout 
the world: 

CHALLENGE TO THE WEST 
(By O. Edmund Clubb) 


In the red glow of Hungary and Suez, men 
could perceive a great change for the worse 
taking place in the world: The laborious 
trend toward international order and justice 
had been suddenly reversed. Pope Pius XII 
put his finger on the critical factor in the 
deteriorated world situation: “The slender 
thread of trust which had begun to reunite 
peoples and sustain their hearts a little, 
seems to be broken. Suspicion and distrust 
have dug a deeper abyss of separation.” 

Many countries have joined in digging that 
“abyss of separation.” The United States 
is among them. In the postwar period the 
United States decided that this was a bipolar 
political world, divided into “our” and 
“their” camps, and in the service of that 
concept provided vast stores of arms to a 
large number of countries and assiduously 
trained various Asian nations in the art of 
political and economic warfare. 

But now the cold war has assumed a 
strange and furious aspect. Israel, Britain, 
and France have attacked not the Soviet 
Union, but Egypt; the Soviet Union has 
struck at one of its own satellites, not at 
NATO. The soundness of our basic cold war 
concept has been belied .by an event which 
sees various elements of both the Commu- 
nist and anti-Communist camps warring 
with each other. We are forced to return 
to the old axiom that military alliances are 
strong only insofar as they are firmly based 
upon common political and economic 
interests. 

The Soviet Union has reinstated its author- 
ity in Hungary by force ot arms. But there 
can be no restoration of the status quo ante 
in the Middle East, for the Israeli-British- 
French action set in motion a chain of events 
which cannot be turned back. That action, 
designed to reestablish western control over 
the Suez Canal, has, instead, disturbed the 
whole Middle Eastern situation and resulted 
in the severance of sea communications be- 
tween Europe and Asia via the direct Suez 
route. 
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One cannot now see the ultimate outcome, 
but even the immediate consequences are 
grave, In 1955, Western Europe (including 
Britain) consumed 92 million tons of Middle 
East petroleum. The canal that year han- 
dled a full 65 million tons of oil. At best, 
the blockage of Suez will have far-reaching 
effects on Western Europe's industry, foreign 
trade, and financial position, And the United 
States, if it stands (like Japan) to make some 
short-term gains in Asia as a result of the 
blocking of Europe's trade shipments through 
the canal, cannot, in the longer term, escape 
unscathed from the ill effects of the Suez 
crisis. The economy of the entire Atlantic 
community will suffer. 

The Middle East crisis will have serious 
consequences, moreover, in South Asia. In- 
dia, for instance, normally ships about 70 
percent of its imports and 60 percent of its 
exports via Suez. Now its second 5-year 
plan, launched in 1956 with a present financ- 
ing deficit of $600 million, will become not- 
ably more difficult to accomplish. Pakistan 
and Burma, with construction plans of their 
own, are likewise affected, and so are all other 
Asian countries trading with Europe. The 
interruption of transport via Suez will, in 
sum, bring deleterious consequences for the 
underdeveloped areas of Asia. And it is in 
the so-called underdeveloped areas of the 
world that the greatest political crisis of all 
for the West is building up. 

Those areas (arbitrarily excluding Com- 
munist China) comprise roughly all of Latin 
America and Africa, the Middle East, and 
South and Southeast Asia. They supply for 
world commerce such important primary 
products as manganese, tin, uranium, rub- 
ber, jute, cotton, rice, and coffee. Some 74 
percent of Western Europe’s exports, and 65 
percent of its imports, are with the under- 
developed areas. From that trade the West 
obtains the raw materials of industry; the 
underdeveloped countries rely on the same 
trade to better the onerous lot of their 
peoples. 

But there is a great inequality between 
those countries and the advanced manufac- 
turing nations of the world. Over a billion 
people live in the underdeveloped areas, and 
their numbers are rapidly increasing. The 
population of south and southeast Asia is 
growing at the explosive rate of 10 million a 
year, Java had 4½ million people in 1815, 
50 million in 1955; India (including the part 
which is now Pakistan) had 150 million peo- 
ple in 1850, and 440 million in 1955. The 
total income of that billion people in 1950 
amounted, by United Nations estimates, to 
about $80 billion, an average of $80 per capita 
per year (in southeast Asia, $30 per capita). 

Those nations have no capital pool of their 
own. Most of them are dependent upon the 
export of only 1 or 2 major raw materials, 
such as oil or rubber, for their foreign ex- 
change. But the international market for 
their primary products is, for technical rea- 
sons, not expanding as rapidly as western in- 
dustry advances. Given especially the rapid 
growth of population, the current rate of in- 
vestment enables the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to do little more than maintain the 
present standard of living—a standard of 
misery, The net result is that the rich coun- 
tries are continuing to advance at a relatively 
as well as absolutely faster rate than the poor 
countries. 

For those countries trying so hard to lift 
themselves by their own bootstraps, the 
fundamental need is massive international 
movements of capital. But since World War 
I private capital has become fearful of leav- 
ing its own Shores and tends to stay at home, 
excepting as it can go into “sure things.” 
The United States is investing about $46 bil- 
lion of private capital annually at home, but 
only something around $1 billion abroad, 
mostly in petroleum and mining. In the 
post-1952 period, one-half of American for- 
eign investment was in Canada; most of the 
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rest went into South American, African, and 
middle eastern oi] and minerals; practically 
none has gone into the long-term develop- 
ment projects so close to the hearts of Asians. 
India, for example, received only $100 million 
of such capital in 10 years. The traditional 
private United States world capital market 
has shriveled up. 

The depressed peoples look to the eco- 
nomic aristocrats of the community of na- 
tions to help them, from their wealth and 
technical knowledge. Here lies a great 
danger, described by British economist Colin 
Clark in a 1953 lecture on The Have and 
Have-Not Countries. He saw a “steadily ris- 
ing tide of resentment on the part of the 
majority of the world's citizens, against the 
wealth and power of the West, and against 
our indifference * * * to the economic and 
political development of the rest of the 
world.” He voiced a warning: 

“Uniess something is done, and done 
within a few years, I fear that this resent- 
ment will turn to an irrevocable hatred 
which will send the whole world up in 
flames and may mean the end of any kind 
of civilization.” 

His warning suggests the true dimensions 
of the problem of foreign aid. 

There has been no dearth of United States 
governmental studies of that problem as re- 
lated to American defense, and in the past 
year especially there has been a growing de- 
mand for a reduction of the predominantly 
military emphasis in our aid programs. In 
May 1956 economists Max Millikan and W. W. 
Rostow submitted to the United States Gov- 
ernment a survey stressing the economic 
aspects of the matter. Their comprehensive 
plan envisaged the early implementation of 
a joint program for sustained growth in the 
free world, effective for at least a decade. 
The United States Government would pro- 
vide a capital fund of $10-12 billion, other 
advanced industrial countries would contri- 
bute $2-3 billion more, for loans and grants 
over an initial 5-year period, Measures 
would be taken to increase the international 
flow of private capital during those 5 years by 
83-4 billion over present levels. Millikan 
and Rostow recommended a progressive lib- 
eralization of American foreign-trade poli- 
cies, and the achievement of a common free- 
world policy respecting East-West trade. 
There must be, they said, no tie between 
economic aid and military pacts, 

Such proposals run directly counter to the 
whole trend of our existing policy. The im- 
poverishment of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is manifestly not only an American 
problem; other countries should share in the 
burden of lending aid where needed in the 
human family. But to share requires in- 
ternational organization, and there is the 
rub. Ever since World War I, economic 
autarky has been vigorously fostered in the 
West, and in the United States particularly, 
with primacy always given to national in- 
terests. The United States consequently ex- 
perlences the greatest embarrassment in par- 
ticipating in international economic enter- 
prises. Any proposal that the Atlantic com- 
munity organize itself for the purpose of 
aiding three retarded continents at some sac- 
rifice to ourselves is certain to encounter 
bitter opposition. 

Thus, although the then foreign-opera- 
tions director, Harold Stassen, reported in 
November 1954 that the United States had 
informally proposed to the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation that the na- 
tions of Western Europe join with the United 
States in a broad development program for 
the free countries of Asia, his idea died 
a-borning. At the May 1956 meeting of the 
NATO Council in Paris, French Foreign Min- 
ister Pineau proposed the creation of an 
agency for world economic development re- 
sponsible to the U. N. The United States 
Opposed the project. When U. N. delegate 
Henry Cabot Lodge at the end of April said 
only that the United States must channel 
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more of its foreign aid through the U. N.. 
both Secretary of State Dulles and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower promptly spoke out to the 
contrary. The United States even continues 
adamantly in opposition to the projected 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED), although the fund 
is strongly favored by Asian nations, on the 
Unconvincing grounds that it could con- 
tribute its modest share only if and when a 
disarmament agreement might permit say- 
in arms costs. 

Our foreign economic policy, in the aggre- 
gate, is a crazy-quilt of laissez-faire Impro- 
Visations, The pervading protectionist urge 
led us to put an anti-dumping law on our 
books as early as 1921. Yet the United 
States Government between 1954 and 1956 
contracted to sell $2.2 billion worth of farm 
surpluses abroad, including huge quantities 
ot wheat, rice, and cotton (all of them com- 
Petitive with the exports of various under- 
developed countries) at prices far below 
American levels. This is dumping, but the 


United States maintains a double standard. 


Our Government is stalwart in rejecting any 
Protest from say, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment regarding the dumping of our surplus 
dairy products in the world market, or from 
the Egyptian cotton grower. But it is quick 
to surrender to a bicycle lobby, or to inves- 
tigate imports of butter-oll from Scandina- 
vlan countries “to determine if there is a 
Need for import restrictions.” This, although 
United States exports exceeded imports by 
$4 billion in 1955. 

So, although the slogan makes it “trade, 
not aid,” the most productive nation on 
earth maintains foreign-trade policies which 
Often do injury to the exports of various 
Underdeveloped countries—and make their 
Need for aid all the deeper. But such ald 
as the United States offers is primarily mili- 
tary. The program presented Congress by 
the administration in 1956 was typical: It 
had earmarked a full $4 billion of the $4.9 
Dillion total for military aid and “defense 
support.“ Our economic aid programs re- 
Main minor. 

New governmental committees were set up 

summer to study the perennial problem 
Of foreign aid, but there is no visible sign 
that the Executive, or Congress, has made 
any perceptible advance in a new direction. 
With the increased demands which will 
doubtless be made upon the United States 
tor emergency aid to Western Europe, and 
the stimulus that martial events in Eastern 

pe and the Middle East will lend to the 
Cold war spirit, resistance to proposals for 
an expanded program of economic aid will 
Probably increase. 

Yet the world's changes will not wait upon 
Our convenience. The Communist bloc, far 
trom wasting away behind our economic 
Cordon sanitaire, has become industrially 
Strong. Nor would it be wise to assume at 
this stage that the events in Hungary make 
any essential difference in this regard. It 
Would smack of wishful thinking to con- 
Clude that, with the Soviet Union and China 

id together by bonds of common political 
and economic interest, with Poland and 
Yugoslavia maintaining their essential 
loyalty to the Titoist concept of Eastern 
Europe and Czechoslovakia unmoved by de- 
Velopments, and with East Germany firmly 
controlled by Soviet troops, the Soviet 
— European power is about to disinte- 

ate, 

It is more logical—and safer—to assume 
that the Communist bioc’s iron ties will 
hold, and that the Soviet Union and China 
in particular will endeavor to recoup any 
European losses by exploiting opportunities 
Now offered east of Suez. Recent events 
have indubitably weakened the NATO com- 
munity politically as well as economically; it 

less able than before to undertake com- 
mon action against a general threat. 
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That threat is present, in world trade 
and economic aid. The Soviet Union, which 
occupied a minor position (roughly com- 
parable to Switzerland’s) in foreign trade 
between the two World Wars, has now 
entered world commerce in a major role as 
a source of capital, supplier of industrial 
equipment, and purchaser of primary prod- 
ucts. 

Nor does it act alone. In the post-World 
War II period, after corralling Eastern Eu- 
rope, Russia projected its national planning 
into international dimensions, for coordina- 
tion of economic efforts. In 1949, the Com- 
munist bloc erected its own substitute for 
the Marshall plan—a council of ecohomic 
mutual ald. Upon becoming allied to China 
in 1950, the U. S. S. R. moved to adjust its 
plans to a still greater sphere. Beginning 
in 1953-54, the European Communist coun- 
tries began to eliminate “harmful parallel- 
ism” in their economic activities and under- 
took a fuller coordination of their several 
national economic plans. 

As they approached the time (1956) for 
the launching of their next 5-year plan, 
that concept was brought to full flower. In 
May 1955, the Soviet Union and its seven 
East European satellites met at Warsaw, 
with a Chinese observer present, and accord- 
ing to East Germany's Walter Ulbricht (as 
quoted by the New York Times) the Political 
Consultative Committee there devised would 
act to coordinate policies, including eco- 
nomic planning, for the huge area from 
Peiping to Berlin. By the beginning of 1956, 
the Communist bloc had completed the com- 
plex task of organizing international eco- 
nomic coordination as an institution and 
was ready for world-wide business. The 
West had not yet made a substantial start 
toward economic regulation within the At- 
lantic community, and was therefore years 
behind. 

The Communist effort to date is substan- 
tial. Khrushchev reported in February 1956 
that the U. S. S. R. had granted 65.25 billion 
in credits to other Communist-bloc coun- 
tries, including $1.4 billion to China. The 
State Department was reported in May as 
estimating that the Soviets had in addition 
granted about $600 million in credits to 
India, Afghanistan, and Yugoslavia. In gen- 
eral, such credits are for industrial and con- 
struction projects, with military deals (as 
in the case of Afghanistan) separate. 

Alongside the credits and industrial proj- 
ects goes Communist trade. A contemporary 
U. N. report shows that the trade of the 
Arab countries is tending to shift from the 
West to the Communist bloc, including 
China, The Soviet Union has entered the 
Latin American market, and an American 
oll company's report of last October to a 
Congressional committee stated that “Soviet 
trade with the Latin American states is now 
running at the rate of half a billion dollars 
annually, representing a growing adverse 
influence and a loss of traditional American 
markets.” 

The Communist bloc now counts some 30 
trade agreements with different countries of 
Asia, and its 1955 trade with that continent 
was approximately 20 percent greater than 
in 1953. China's foreign trade in 1954 was 
up an estimated 4.5 percent over 1953 and 
reached a total value of $3.6 billion. The 
U. N. World Economic Survey for 1955 re- 
corded that the total foreign trade volume 
of the Soviet Union in 1954 was 4 times as 
large as before the war, and that from 1948 
to 1954 the aggregate foreign-trade turnover 
of 6 East European satellites (East Germany 
omitted) increased 70 percent—while 
that of the U. S. S. R. nearly doubled. 

The Soviet Union let the United States 
spend $55 billion in performing the emer- 
gency functions of rehabilitating, and then 
rearming, the devastated postwar world. 
The lion's share of that huge sum went to 
Europe. Now there is a new world emer- 
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gency growing up in the East: the under- 
developed countries in that part of the world, 
armed with the nationalism we taught them, 
are rising in revolt against an ancient eco- 
nomic inequality that they deem unjust. 
Africa and Latin America stir in unrest, 
And it is at this juncture that the Com- 
munist phalanx comes forward to develop 
political economic and cultural relations 
with the Asian and African peoples who have 
grown to distrust, where they do not hate, 
the West. 

The issue is thus more than a moral one. 
Not even the powerful United States is self- 
sufficient. It depends In large measure upon 
the Atlantic community for political survi- 
val. It depends upon foreign lands for vital 
industrial raw materials, feeding its roaring 
industry with manganese from India, rubber 
and tin from Malaya, and iron ore from 
Canada, Africa, and South America. It must 
import bauxite, crude oil, oil wood pulp— 
and uranium. We obtain 57 percent of our 
imports from the underdeveloped countries. 
In its competition for a major share of the 
world's output of raw materials, the United 
States cannot, with impunity, ignore current 
trends, for they spell danger. 

Even before the West has effectively seized 
the problem, time has run out. James P. 
Warburg, that indefatigable banker-pamph- 
leteer, in a monograph entiled Danger and 
Opportunity,” says that western man, who 
“has preached love and practiced hate,” who 
“has spawned Torquemadas, Napoleons, Hit- 
lers, and Stalins“ but not since the birth of 
Christ has produced a Gandhi, faces his 
final challenge: Western man, with his civi- 
lization, “now stands on trial before the 
aroused masses of mankind.” 

The events of the past few weeks in Eastern 
Europe and the Middle East offer a harsh 
commentary on the cutural status of west- 
ern man, The task before him is to make 
an effective rsponse to the challenge of the 
many peoples of other cultures whom he once 
ruled but rules no longer, but his actions 
deny that he appreciates the urgency of the 
hour. Yet, there can be no shrinking of the 
challenge to our intelligence and our human- 
ity. The times demand a generous measure 
of coordination of economic relations within 
the Atlantic community, coupled with an in- 
ternationalization of the exigent task of 
helping the underdeveloped areas of the 
world overcome their economic difficulties. 
Thus we inight in the end be able to assist 
in rebuilding mutual trust and confidence 
and contribute our share toward bridging 
the “abyss of separation” that now divides, 
so dangerously, so many of the world's 
peoples. 


Don’t Cut the Voice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer on January 27, 1957. 
This editorial points up the important 
value of the Voice of America and the 
wisdom of providing sufficient funds for 
it to continue and increase its work in 
this vital area. 

Don’r CUT THE VoIce 

That the Voice of America and other 
‘western agencies aiming the message of free- 
dom at the Russian people may be having 
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some effect Is Indicated more frequently of 
late. This time it’s Party Life, official pub- 
lication of the ruling central committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party, that gives the 
tipoff. 

Party Life, berating “subversionists” in 
Russia, charges that foreign intelligence 
services are trying to recruit agents, whom 
the magazine describes as “sorry elements 
of anti-Soviet elements in our country, 
morally corrupt and empty people.” 

The party publication goes further and 
declares that “these people try to use for 
their own malicious ends the difficulties and 
shortcomings which exist among us, raise 
slander against the policy of the Commu- 
nist Party and the Soviet state, and dissemi- 
nate any kind of provocative rumor.” 

So the Communist Party and the Soviet 
state have difficulties and shortcomings. 
That is interesting at a time when cracks 
in the Communist empire are visible even 
at this distance. It may be that the cracks 
are even wider when seen from inside. 

All this helps make it appear not only 
that the Voice of America is being heard, 
but that it would be still more influential if 
it were more powerful. 

If Congress pares the administration’s big 
new budget, we hope it won't cut the funds 
for the United States Information Agency 
and the Voice. 


The United Nations Dissected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people have been over- 
sold on the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. The British people have been one 
of its most staunch supporters; however, 
a short time ago, a distinguished Brit- 
isher took time to express his view on 
that organization. His statement is a 
challenging one whether or not you be- 
lieve in the principles of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am including the speech 
made by Lord Cherwell in the House of 
Lords on December 11: 

Though, like everyone else, I wish the 
United Nations could work, I have come re- 
luctantly to the view that in its present form 
it cannot. 

It is composed, of course, of men full of 
the best intentions, and its admirers are 
equally well-meaning. But I cannot help 
feeling that people tend to overestimate its 
power for good and to underrate its poten- 
tialities for evil. 

We know all too well nowadays how easy 
it is for people to fall victim to phrases, to 
be hypnotized by slogans, and I am afraid 
that that is what is happening in the case 
of U. N. 

“Send it to U. N.“ is becoming a sort of 
incantation. In many quarters it seems to 
be treated as a shibboleth. You have only 
to mouth the words and go through the 
ceremonial and all will be well. 

Somehow, the proponents of the U. N's 
infallibility have managed to persuade 
themselves that anyone who does not put 
his complete faith in the organization is not 
anxious to maintain peace—in fact is almost 
a warmonger, 
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No doubt 1 shall incur their severe dis- 
pleasure, for what I intend to do is to at- 
tempt to analyze dispassionately the utility 
and value of this important—TI said “impor- 
tant” not “impotent”—organization. 


WHAT IS THE U. N. 


First, what is this superbody to which we 
are to confide our fate? U. N. consists of 
some 79 nations supposed to be sovereign 
and independent, though in some cases this 
is a somewhat dubious claim. They range 
from the giant powers—Soviet Russia and 
the United States—to tiny entities like Pan- 
ama and Iceland. 

The population of the biggest is more than 
1,000 times greater than that of the smallest, 
The discrepancy in wealth and power is far 
more then ten-thousand-fold. Yet in the As- 
sembly, which is the ultimate governing 
body of U. N., each has an equal vote. 

Thus barely 5 percent of the world's popu- 
lation can carry the day against the other 
95 percent, and 10 percent could claim a two- 
thirds majority in the Assembly. 

Or, to put it another way, half the popula- 
tion of the world is represented by 4 dele- 
gates, and the other half by 75 delegates. 
What is more, these nations are represented 
in the Assembly by any group or body or 
individual which may succeed in seizing 
power. 

Anybody who has seized power—TI belleve, 
for instance, Mr. Kadar in Hungary—can, 
and does, send a delegate to vote on his 
behalf. 

In fact, it is even worse than I have said, 
for these sovereign independent nations vary 
enormously in their standards of education 
and outlook. Some are the most highly 
civilized and educated countries on the 
planet. The inhabitants of others can 
scarcely read or write. 

This is the Assembly, as I have said, the 
ultimate governing body of U. N. We were 
recently told that it is the highest tribunal 
in the world, whose decisions all must obey 
without hesitation or question, 

I do not suggest that weighing votes by 
populations would turn the Assembly into a 
tribunal. On the contrary, it would turn it 
into a sort of Volksgericht. The long and 
short of it is that justice cannot be found 
by counting the votes, however weighted, of 
interested parties. 

This brings me to the word “tribunal,” in 
the phrase “the highest tribunal in the 
world.” Nothing could be more inept as a 
description of the Assembly. 

There is no pretense that it is a judicial 
body. No sworn evidence is taken or is ob- 
tainable; there is no judicial summing up, 
or any recognized body of law to which na- 
tions have an obligation to conform, 

The Assembly is split into a number of 
blocs. There are the Afro-Asian bloc, the 
South American bloc, and the Iron Curtain 
bloc, the members of which tend to vote 
together on their likes and dislikes, in ac- 
cordance with instructions from their home 
government. 

No one pretends they are influenced by the 
evidence or the speeches. Practically always 
the repercussions it will have on the govern- 
ment's own position and interests decides 
which way a delegate votes; often votes are 
cast according to some bargain or arrange- 
ment; sometimes it is said they are to all 
intents and purposes peddled about. 

Judicial impartiality is the last thing that 
seems to matter. To describe a majority vote 
of such a body as a decision of the highest 
tribunal in the world” is simply laughable. 
To pillory as criminal any nation which hesi- 
tates to comply with its decisions is mon- 
strous. 

AN IMPORTANT CHANGE 

The absurdity of the constitution of the 
Assembly was, of course, recognized from the 
start by those framing the Charter of U. N. 
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No nation could be expected to submit un- 
questionably to such a body. 

Only if the great powers were in agreement 
would there be any chance of its decisions 
being respected or enforced. If they were, 
it was hoped they could prevent small local 
wars among the minor powers. If they were 
not, it was realized that it would be useless 
to expect the machine to operate. 

To insure this, a sort of executive body, 
the Security Council, was instituted, on 
which the five great powers had permanent 
seats. Six more seats were allocated for 2 
years at a time to other nations, selected by 
the Assembly. 

According to the charter, whilst the Assem- 
bly can recommend, only the Council can act. 
All the signatories of the charter undertook 
to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Council, but not those of the Assembly. 

Since what were at that time regarded as 
the 5 great powers had a veto in the Coun- 
cll, obviously action could never be taken 
against 1 of them, because no nation was 
under obligation to obey resolutions of the 
Assembly. This sensible intention appears 
now to be cast aside. 

When the charter was concocted the great 
powers, with the exception of Germany, 
were allies, and it was hoped that their mu- 
tual good feeling and their common objec- 
tives would ensure that they would, in gen- 
eral, be in agreement. 

Unhappily, this idealistic hope was not 
fulfilled, Every time any controversial 
question arose, Russia interposed her veto. 
Often she was alone, but usually any Iron 
Curtain country, which had managed to get 
elected to the Security Council by the Assem- 
bly, voting in the curious manner I have 
described, supported her. 

In view of the persistent use of the veto 
by Russia, a procedure was introduced which 
was not originally contained in the charter. 
This consisted In convoking a special meet- 
ing of the Assembly and obtaining a recom- 
mendation in the desired sense by a two- 
thirds majority. 

Though no nation was, or is, under an 
obligation to obey such a resolution, this 
procedure could give a veneer of U. N. re- 
spectability to action which America or other 
nations desired to take against Russia's 
wishes. 

Now it has been invoked against us, and, 
of course, the considerable, and very vocal, 
body of people who always think England 
must be wrong have been howling about her 
delay in coming immediately to heel. 

They accuse us of breaking our word under 
the charter. I do not suppose that 1 percent 
of these people have read the charter. If 
they had, they would have seen that we have 
never undertaken to obey the resolutions of 
the Assembly. 

So far as I can see, this procedural change, 
namely, the agreement to call the Assembly 
together out of season, on the demand of 
seven nations, has been used to insinuate sub 
silentio a very vital change into the constitu- 
tion of the United Nations as laid down in 
the charter. 

As I have said, according to the charter 
the Assembly is purely and simply a deliber- 
ative body. Provided that the Council is 
not dealing with it, the Assembly can discuss 
any matter and make recommendations. 
But if action is required, it must be referred 
to the Security Council. 

According to the charter, executive func- 


‘tions are the province of the Security Coun- 


cil. So far as I know, the charter has not 
been amended, and any executive powers 
which the Assembly claims seem to have been 
assigned to it by itself indeed, in recent 
months it seems to have usurped functions 
that it was never intended to exercise. 

It has instructed the Secretary General. 
so far as I can see, to raise a military force 
to negotiate with Colonel Nasser, to clear the 
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Suez Canal, and generally to take executive 
action. 

I can find no warrant, in the charter to 
Which we all subscribed, for such action by 
the Assembly. It is as though the House of 
Commons were to instruct the clerk of the 
Parliaments to raise a private army, to 
negotiate with the Mau Mau leaders, and to 
Settle the dispute with the Argentine about 
the Falkland Islands, 

COMFORTABLE SLOGAN? 


I now turn to the question whether U. N. 
ever could work except if the great powers 
are unanimous in enforcing their will on the 
Smaller nations.. 

We are told that the intention is to sub- 
stitute law for war; that that is, in essence, 
the whole object of the United Nations. It is 
another of those comfortable slogans ex- 
Pressing a desire felt by all of us in rhyming 
monosyllables, which seem to have an almost 
hypnotic effect. 

Of course, we all want the rule of law 
amongst nations; but what are the laws 
Which we wish to rule? 

Evidently, it is not the laws accepted in 
Principle for thousands of years—the ful- 
fillment of contracts and the sanctity of 
treaties. Rather it seems to be command- 
ments promulgated ad hoc by the Assembly 
Whenever differences arise. That is sub- 
Mission to an arbitrary body. It is not law. 

But even if this monstrous interpretation 
Of the word law were taken, how is it to be 
enforced? As everybody knows, law is useless 
unless it is backed by a police force. 

Thus even if we accepted this weird U. N. 
body, with its odd form of voting as the 
Ultimate tribunal, it would be no good what- 
ever unless it had some way of enforcing 
its decisions. 

We are told that in that case all we have 
to do is to endow U. N. with a police force. 
I think, on analysis, that this also is a case 
of wishful thinking. 

A police force, to be of any use, would 
have to be stronger than any nation or 
combination of nations. In fact, it would 
have to be more powerful than the Russian 
and American armies combined. How, 
Otherwise, could it impose the will of U. N. 
in case those powers happened to be on the 
Same side? 

Once the facts are faced, I do not think 
Anybody will seriously maintain that a police 
force capable of imposing U. N.’s will on the 
great powers should they object, can be con- 
templated seriously. Nor, for my part, 
should I like to see it. For who would care 
to put an overwhelming military force at 
the disposal of an assembly constituted and 
Voting as I have described? 


THE NUCLEAR FACTOR 


A new factor has come into the picture 
with the development of nuclear weapons. 
Any nation today which posseses hydrogen 
bombs can impose its will on any nation 
Which has none. Though in the future 
there will be others, at present only two 
nations have a reasonable supply of these 
Weapons—the United States and Russia. 

As long as they are on opposite sides, 
Peace between them may be maintained, be- 
Cause each of them knows that a nuclear 
War would spell complete annihilation to 
One side or the other or, probably, to both. 
But if one of the two is uninterested or even 
lukewarm, the other can impose its will on 
any of the other nations of the world. 

For it is little use hoping the opposing 
Possessor of H-bombs, whatever his initial 
attitude, will come to the rescue in due 
Course. There will not be any due course, 
In the last two world wars it was possible 
for America to hover for years before com- 
ing to a decision. Next time, the whole 
thing will be settled in a matter of days, per- 
haps even of hours. 

Thus, all the other nations, whatever they 
deem to be their status, must attach them- 
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selyes to one or other of the H- bomb powers. 
Unless they can get support from their pro- 
tector, they will just have to give way. 

If force is ruled out, what about economic 
sanctions? The objection to these is that 
they can be applied only against some na- 
tions while others are immune. 

What is the use of enactments which can 
be enforced against one part of the com- 
munity but not against the other? We, un- 
happily, are one of the nations most vulner- 
able to economic sanctions. 

But what would be the use of trying to im- 
pose them on Russia? Only nations which 


Have built up an artificial economy, which 


depends upon the rule of law and on the 
observance of the sanctity of treaties as it 
existed throughout the 19th century, are 
vulnerable to such sanctions. Autarchic 
systems are immune. Cutting off their im- 
ports or exports scarcely affects them. 

RELY ON MORAL FORCE? 


Finally we are told that no nation can 
stand out against world opinion; that we can 
rely upon the moral forces of the Assembly’s 
resolution. Surely this is more wishful 

. What is more, it is flatly con- 
tradicted by experience. 

For several years now U. N. has condemned 
Egypt for refusing to allow the passage of 
Israel's ships through the Suez Canal in 
direct conflict with its obligations under the 
1888 Treaty. Has the moral force of this 
condemnation had any effect on the Egyp- 
tians? None whatever. 

By a huge majority U. N. has called up 
Russia to withdraw its troops from Hungary. 
Has the moral force of this resolution had 
any effect? Ask the Hungarians. 

But, we are told, “Look at the great tri- 
umph of U. N. in stopping the North Koreans 
overrunning the South Koreans.” Nothing 
could be more misleading. 

America was able to obtain U. N.’s blessing 
for warlike action on that occasion simply 
owing to the fluke that the Russian delegate 
had retired from the Security Council in a 
sulk, so that he could not interpose his veto 
in time. What would have happened if he 
had been present? The use of armed force 
would have been vetoed. 

Does anybody believe that the United 
States would simply have let events take 
their course and abandoned millions who 
had put their trust in them to be massacred? 
Of course not. With or without U. N. ap- 
proval, they would have taken action; and 
quite right too. We should have thought 
less of them if they had flinched. 

If all the nations in the world adopted 
Christian principles, of which there does not 
seem any immediate prospect, moral force 
might become effective. 

But this would happen only if nations had 
the feeling that they were being treated with 
justice. How can anyone talk of justice 
without sworn evidence and penalties for 
perjury, without the possibility of testing 
witnesses’ statements by cross-examination? 

Even more important is that nations would 
have to be convinced that their case has been 
heard before an impartial tribunal and that 
the judges had given their verdict without 
fear or favor. 

Finally, it would be essential for the na- 
tions to be convinced that they were all equal 
before the law and that judgment would be 
enforced upon everybody, great and small. 

As I have explained, none of these vital 
conditions is fulfilled by U. N. in its present 
form and I question whether in the state of 
mind obtaining in almost all the countries of 
the world today, with their inflamed ideas 
of national sovereignty and dignity, any sys- 
tem can be invented which would fulfill 
these essential conditions. 

My view is that it is nonsense to demand 
that nations should submit their vital in- 
terests to the decision of a body constituted 
in such an absurd manner as the General 
Assembly of U. N. 
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Any government which did so would be 
neglecting its duty. Civilization is built up 
on the basis that contracts and treaties must 
be, and will be, observed. As I have said, 
the United Kingdom relies for its very exist- 
ence on this principle, 

The role of the iconoclast is always hateful, 


but facts and logic cannot simply be brushed 


aside. I therefore think it my duty, as one 
net linked in any way with the Government, 
and still less with the opposition, to refuse to 
foster what I believe to be a dangerous delu- 
sion which is rapidly becoming a snare, 


People Support Hawaii-Alaska Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
editorial comment appearing in the daily 
press in all parts of the country since the 
start of this session of Congress, shows 
that statehood for Hawaii is strongly 
supported by the overwhelming majority 
of newspapers in the Nation. It is 
graphic evidence that statehood for 
Hawaii has the support of the whole 
American people. 

This is demonstrated by excerpts from 
a portion of editorials appearing this 
year as follows: 

CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Mirror, January 3: 
“Congress has a piece of long-stalled busi- 
ness on its 1957 calendar—statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska. Both parties pledged 
that in their 1956 campaign platforms. Both 
‘unqualifiedly promised Hawali admission. 
Both (Hawaii and Alaska) pay heavily in 
Federal taxes and both are important to our 
national economy.” 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant, January 5: “It 
remains only for the Congress to act. To 
another generation the 49th and 50th States 
of Hawail and Alaska will seem no stranger 
nor more distant than does Tennessee today.” 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington (Del.) Journal, January 3: 
“We'd like to see him (President Eisenhower) 
make a truly strong plea for statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska.“ 

INDIANA 


Farmer's Exchange, New Paris, Ind., Janu- 
ary 1: “Failure of Congress to admit the 
Hawaiian Islands and Alaska to statehood 
after both political parties had repeatedly 
pledged their support * * * are instances 
Where Congress has failed to act as 
the result of rules of procedure geared to 
the age of the scythe and sickle.” 

IOWA 

Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette January 
8: “As far as Hawaii is concerned it has 
been the most investigated territory * * è 
this country has ever possessed.” 

MICHIGAN 

Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, January 9: 
“Alaska and Hawaii are deadly serious and 
this could be the session of Congress in 
which two new stars are added to our flag. 
In a land that preaches the right of fran- 
chise for others, Congress should stop playing 
Alaska against Hawaii, and vice versa, over 
political issues only indirectly related to the 
merits of statehood for these Territories.” 


MINNESOTA 
Windom (Minn.) Reporter, January 4: We 
are agreeing with the voters in Minnesota 
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in a recent poll as to admitting Alaska and 
Hawall as States. For a long time Alaska 
nas been asking to be taken into the roll as 
a State in the United States, and of more 
recent years Hawaii has been asking ad- 
mittance. Two more States we believe will 
add strength to this country. 

MISSOURI 

Hannibal (Mo.) Courier-Post, January 5: 

“Congressional reluctance is not shared by 
the majority of Americans.” 

NEVADA 


Las Vegas (Nev.) Sunday, January 7: 
“Congress has a piece of long-stalled business 
on its 1957 calendar—statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, They deserve the privileges as 
well as the responsibilities of statehood.” 

OREGON 

Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, January 1: 
“To the clear shame of Congress there is no 
clear sign that Alaskan-Hawalian statehood 
has much more chance of passage in this 
Congress than in the last.” 

OHIO 

Dayton (Ohio) News, January 1: There 
are other issues of importance. One is state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii. Watching to 
see how we handle these issues will be a 
worldwide jury made up primarily of ‘have- 
not’ peoples.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph, January 5: 
“Informed Washington observers report that 
the chances will be bright in the new session 
of Congress for favorable action on the pe- 
tition of Alaska and Hawaii for statehood, 
and if this is true the many errors Con- 
gress has made in this matter will be 
remedied. 

“The worst of the errors Congress has 
made about the issue of statehood is that 
political interests have been put ahead of 
the real and vital national issues so seriously 
involved. 

“The question has never been discussed on 
its merits.” 

VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg (Va.) Advance, January 5: 
“Alaska and Hawaii are back to try it again. 
They have been kept from becoming States 
of the Union by partisan politics, not by 
the merits or demerits of their case. 

“As important outposts of this country 
they would increase in importance as States. 
They are American but not fully accepted 
with all the rights due them.” 


The Surplus Food Certificate Act of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing in this Congress the Surplus 
Food Certificate Act of 1957, a bill simi- 
lar to one which I sponsored last year. 
This proposal attracted widespread sup- 
port in hearings conducted during the 
84th Congress. I look forward to its 
enactment in the present session. 

This bill would help our Nation to es- 
cape from a distressing dilemma—a sit- 
uation in which huge stocks of surplus 
foods are held in warehouses throughout 
the land while millions of Americans are 
without adequate means to obtain the 
foods they should have for a healthy, 
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well-balanced, and reasonably varied 
diet. Under my bill, foods would be 
drawn out of these inventories into the 
customary channels of distribution. 
Even more important, there should be 
less need of diverting future production 
into Government storehouses. Instead, 
a larger quantity of food would find its 
way through ordinary retail grocery 
stores onto the tables of millions of peo- 
ple who can make good use of it. 

The plan would operate by providing 
food certificates worth $10 a month for 
each individual in each family depend- 
ent on public assistance or receiving un- 
employment insurance benefits. Food 
retailers would be authorized to accept 
these certificates in payment for those 
foods which are determined and publicly 
listed each month by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as agricultural commodities 
for which supplies exceed domestic de- 
mand to such an extent that the market 
price is depressed below the parity price. 
The certificates would be distributed by 
State and local public assistance agen- 
cies and unemployment insurance offices 
in conjunction with their issuance of 
other benefits, and the amounts repre- 
sented by food certificates would be ad- 
ditional to any other benefit payments. 
Retailers redeeming the certificates 
would receive either cash or deposit 
credit for them at their banks, and the 
banks would be repaid, in turn, with 
funds derived from the statutory appro- 
priations to encourage exportation and 
domestic consumption of agricultural 
products, under section 32 of the act of 
August 24, 1935. 

This is a simple, straightforward plan 
of action. A food-stamp plan was tried 
out successfully during 1939-43 in near- 
ly half of the counties of the United 
States. The plan incorporated in my bill 
is simpler than the earlier plan, but it 
draws upon the experience which was 
gained in that operation and also on 
the experience derived from the direct 
distribution program which is presently 
being conducted. The direct distribu- 
tion system could continue alongside my 
food certificate plan, insofar as direct 
distribution is considered preferable for 
school lunch programs and persons in 
public institutions. The food certificate 
plan would specifically encourage fami- 
lies and individuals at the lower end of 
the income scale to increase their con- 
sumption of foods in excess supply, and 
it would avoid the cumbersome distribu- 
tion arrangements which at present are 
required where surplus commodities are 
made available to families and individ- 
uals outside institutions. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
estimated that the supplemental pur- 
chasing power provided under the ear- 
lier food-stamp plan amounted to an 
average of 4 percent of total food sales 
in some of the cities where the plan op- 
erated. The Department says: 

There is no doubt but what the plan did 
increase food consumption levels among 
participating groups. 


That was the experience during 1939 
43. The simplified plan which I am pro- 


posing will be even more widely effective, 


since it will operate on a nationwide 
basis, 
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Members will recall that the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 laid down a policy of 
disposal of all stocks of commodities held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation as 
rapidly as possible consistent with its 
existing authority, the operation of the 
price-support program, and orderly liqui- 
dation. In this connection, the Secretary 
of Agriculture was required to submit, 
within 90 days of the enactment of the 
act, certain detailed programs with rec- 
ommendations for any additional legis- 
lation needed to carry out these pro- 
grams. One of the specified programs to 
be studied was “a food-stamp plan or 
similar program for distribution through 
States—including the District of Colum- 
bia, the Territories, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands—and local units of gov- 
ernment of future surplus production to 
needy persons in the United States, its 
Territories and possessions, so as to pre- 
vent the accumulation of commodities in 
the hands of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’—Public Law 540, 84th Con- 
gress, section 201 (b). 

My bill meets exactly the specifications 
laid down in the Agricultural Act of 1956. 
It meets the administrative and other 
problems referred to in the Department 
of Agriculture’s report, transmitted to 
the Speaker on January 3, 1957, in re- 
sponse to the statutory mandate, It is 
somewhat more inclusive than the lim- 
ited-scope program for reaching poten- 
tially about 6 million persons, which is 
described in the Department's report, but 
it is not so extensive as the Department's 
medium-scope program for 16 million 
persons or its maximum-scope program 
for 25 million. Under my bill, between 
7.5 and 8 million persons would cur- 
rently be eligible for food certificates, 
and the amount distributed would be 
something less than $1 billion in a full 
year of operation. I believe this would 
constitute an adequate and feasible be- 
ginning. 

All the families and individuals be- 
coming eligible under my bill would qual- 
ify by virtue of their eligibility for some 
other public benefit or on the basis of 
case reviews made by State or local agen- 
cies in ascertaining eligibility for other 
benefits. Consequently, no special and 
separate examination of their entitle- 
ment to food certificates would be re- 
quired. The groups I recommend for 
eligibility are those who are receiving 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanent and totally disabled; persons 
receiving unemployment-compensation 
benefits; those receiving financial aid 
under the public-assistance program of 
any State or subdivision; and those per- 
sons certified by State or local welfare 
or public-assistance agencies as being in 
need of public assistance but not eligible 
for food certificates under any of the pre- 
ceding categories. These number, as I 
have said, between 7.5 and 8 million per- 
sons. Extension of eligibility to other 
groups would entail a special review of 
pertinent facts for each family and in- 
dividual; this kind of extension should 
be deferred until the need is evident and 
the methods can be worked out. My bill 
carries a time limit—June 30, 1958— 
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which will insure early congressional re- 
view of the whole program. 

Through the food certificate plan, we 
will under present conditions be raising 
to more nearly acceptable levels the food 
consumption of some 8 mililon people in 
the lowest income brackets. This, is, 
of course, the most important purpose 
of my proposal. At the same time, we 
would increase purchasing power used 
for food by nearly $1 billion a year, in- 
creasing the sales yolume of grocery and 
other food and retail stores by approxi- 
mately the same extent, and raising the 
income of farm operations—and espe- 
cially those farmers whose produce is 
now selling at prices below parity. 
Finally, this food certificate plan would 
Provide another built-in stabilizer, simi- 
lar to unemployment insurance, which 
would buttress purchasing power fur- 
ther when the need increases and would 
diminish automatically when relief rolls 
decline. 

This proposal richly deserves the wide 
Support it has received from farm 
groups, labor groups, State and local 
welfare officials, retail food distributors, 
and the American people generally. The 
President's Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations recommended action 
along the lines of this plan, for it pro- 
Posed nearly 2 years ago that the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, ani Welfare 
“jointly explore the possibility of dis- 
tributing surplus agricultural commod- 
ities through commercial instead of 
governmental channels.” The Commis- 
sion expressed the opinion “that inter- 
governmental relationships in this area 
would be greatly simplified through some 
Such device as a locally operated cer- 
tificate plan.” 

Now that the plan has been studied 
by the Department of Agriculture, in re- 
Sponse to the mandate in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956, the opposition which 
the Eisenhower adminisstration had 
Previously expressed toward a food 
stamp plan seems to be fading away. 
This is not surprising, since the use of 
normal trade channels, as provided in 
my bill, is precisely what the adminis- 
tration has called for in other fields, 
and it would be strange indeed if the 
Department of Agriculture were to con- 
tinue to oppose the food certificate plan 
on the ground that this plan relies on 
normal trade channels in preference to 
a Government-operated food distribu- 
tion system. Yet that is the argument 
which the Department advanced last 
year. 

In closing this statement, I should like 
to repeat what was said by the Reverened 
James L. Vizzard, of the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference, when he 
endorsed this proposal: 

We have the food. Our brethren are hun- 
gry. The demands of justice and charity 
we believe are clear and urgent. On very 
few issues do the dictates of our conscience 
and of our self-interest coincide as strongly 
as here. 


The time Is ripe for enactment of the 


food certificate plan. Surely the Con- 
gress will act speedily to this end. 
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Eisenhower and Aides Fail in Their Budget 
Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following editorial from the Jan- 
uary 24, 1957, issue of the Clinton County 
Republican News entitled Eisenhower 
and Aides Fail in Their Budget 
Promises”: 

When President Elsenhower took office 4 
years ago the first thing he did was to express 
his determination to put the Government's 
fiscal house in order. No one could have 
spoken more eloquently than he on the evils 
that flow to a people from a Government that 
takes from them a great part of their sub- 
stance. 

That determination Mr. Eisenhower put 
into practice against great obstacles. He in- 
herited a Government that was spending 
$74.3 billion that year. With patience and 
high resolve the new President brought that 
down to $64.6 billion in the space of 2 years. 
And with that action his country enjoyed a 
fruitfulness and a bounty unmatched ever 
in its history. 

Last week President Eisenhower submitted 
the first budget of his second term. It calls 
for budgeted expenses of $71.8 billion in the 
fiscal year beginning next July. This is $7 
billion more than he found necessary to 
spend a bare year and a half ago. It very 
nearly puts the spending back where it was 4 
years ago. 

Now it is easy to find excuses for this. 
The Government, just like its citizens, must 
pay higher wages to those it hires to serve 
it and higher prices for things that it buys. 

The country is still confronted, as it has 
been for the past decade, with the threat of 
war, and the instruments of war grow yearly 
more costly. These things are handy justi- 
fications for more spending even though the 
Federal spending is the wellspring of the 
inflation that drives the costs higher. 

It is also possible for the President to 
point to some comforts in his budget. It 
does not foresee a deficit either in the cur- 
rent fiscal year or the next one. The pledge 
of a balanced budget, at any rate, has been 
redeemed. 

Nevertheless, after the justifications have 
been entered and the comforts noted, there 
remains the hard and inescapable fact that 
the Eisenhower administration is no longer 
reducing the burdens of Government, It is 
increasing them. 

And it is increasing them everywhere. It 
is not merely defense or higher pay or 
higher prices; these things would not have 
created this budget if the determination had 
not been lost elsewhere, Moreover, the bud- 
get figures tell only part of the story. There 
are many billions not entered on that ledger. 
Total Government spending in 1957-58 will 
be 896 billion. 

Even the one comfort—the balanced bud- 
get—comes by happenstance. It can be 
achieved only if the Government collects $73 
billion from its citizens, more than it has 
ever collected whether in years of peace or of 
war. 

Four years after the determined words 
there is nothing to show that this adminis- 
tration has lightened “the burden of our 
inheritance of debt” nor measurably lifted 
that “tax burden that stifles initiative,” nor 
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that it has kept its resolve “to manage the 
Government’s finances so as to help and not 
hinder each family in balancing its own 
budget.” 

What is worse, the resolve itself is no 
longer in evidence. 

In the President's message this year there 
is a long section on budget policy, expressing 
his administration’s philosophy and aspira~ 
tions. Nowhere in it is there a single phrase 
of determination, or even of hope, that the 
nonmilitary burdens of Government can be 
reduced. Instead the talk is all about the 
new obligations of the Government to take 
away the people's money and spend it for 
them. 

To strive without success can be an hon- 
orable failure. To abandon resolution is to 
abandon everything. 

And that Is the true measure of this faill- 
ure. 


Rev. Vernon Gallagher Expresses Views 
of Tito’s Proposed Visit to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr.FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to insert in the Recor» the letter to me 
of one of the outstanding young men of 
America, the Reverend Vernon F. Gal- 
lagher, president of Duquesne Univer- 
sity, in the city of Pittsburgh. 

With the permission of the House, 
I would also like to insert my telegram 
in reply to Father Gallagher, whom we 
in Pittsburgh respect so much and whose 
opinions we value highly. 

I strongly believe that the President 
should take into consideration the fact 
of Tito being a Communist dictator, ded- 
icated to the overthrow of governments 
such as ours by force, in considering 
whether or not he should be brought to 
the United States as an official guest of 
our country. How is it possible to talk 
reasonably or plan future actions in co- 
operation with a Communist who be- 
lieves that free peoples such as our- 
selves should not even exist? It is pretty 
hard to win an argument by logic or get 
a satisfactory agreement with a person 
who believes you should be dead because 
of your beliefs, or forcibly kept in a con- 
centration camp when you disagree with 
him. 


Let Tito first become the head of state 
according to democratic principles be- 
fore he is considered for an invitation 
to the United States as the head of a 
state. It is my belief that no Communist 
dictator is head of state in the American 
or free world sense, and that we the 
American people have no obligation to 
treat him as such. It takes a long time 
for some of us to forget the kidnapping 
of the Greek war orphans, the shooting 
down and killing of American flyers 
without justification, and incidentally 
without apology, and the attempt to use 
force against our United States troops 
and the people of Trieste, and the threats 
to the good people of Italy, as well as the 
imprisonment, religious persecution and 
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killing and placing in concentration 
camps of those who disagree with the 
ruthless dictatorship methods. 

If Tito is really for freedom, let him 
declare himself and begin acting under 
the principles of the United Nations, and 
possibly the American people will take a 
second look. Mr. Tito should realize that 
he is nto welcome every place as long as 
his principles and actions are so directly 
opposed to the liberties and freedoms 
that we believe are basic and primary 
rights of every individual in this present 
suffering world of ours. 

I am using this occasion quietly to 
reaffirm my position that I strongly op- 
pose the visit of Tito to this country at 
this time, and wish to assure you, my 
many friends among the Yugoslav peo- 
ple, that we-the American people will 
remain your strong and interested 
friends in the future. 

DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 22, 1957. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FULTON: My asso- 
ciates and I spend the greater part of our 
time and nearly all of our energies instilling 
the principles of ethical behavior in our stu- 
dents. We emphasize particularly that there 
is an objective basis to the moral fabric on 
which western civilization rests, that right 
is right and wrong is wrong irrespective of 
emotional bias or the seeming advantages of 
opportunism. We point out the dignity and 
prestige which great Americans achieved 
through their uncompromising stand on 
principles when expediency might have 
dictated an easier modus agendi. We con- 
demn doing evil even when it is a means to 
a good end. 

In the light of all this, news that Tito may 
be invited to visit this country fills all of us 
with dismay. Courtesies extended to one of 
the world’s most notorious Communists 
could not but disillusion and discourage the 
more than 4,000 young men and women who 
form our student body. They join me in 

g the hope that rumors concerning 
the issuance of such an invitation are noth- 
ing more than an irresponsible attack on 
the integrity of our Government. 

Yours very truly, 
VERNON F. GALLAGHER, C. S. Sp., 
President. 
CONGRESSMAN FULTON’S WIRE TO FATHER 
GALLAGHER 

Dear FATHER GALLAGHER: Am glad to ad- 
vise that I agree with you thoroughly that 
an invitation to Communist dictator Tito 
for an official visit to the United States 
would be an American tragedy. Am placing 
your views in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
I believe they are so well stated that they 
should have further reading. As a friend 
of many Yugoslav people I have personally 
been one of Tito’s strongest opponents in 
Congress because of his repression of civil 
and religious liberties, his imprisonment of 
religious leaders and his maintenance of 
concentration camps. Count on my con- 
tinued active opposition. Thank you for 
your thoughtfulness in writing me. 

Personal regards, 
Congressman Jim Fur rom. 
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Safety First Club of Maryland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, since 
the Members of the Congress are as 
interested in highway traffic safety as 
I am, I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives some of the activities in this 
field. The traffic toll in the United 
States has become so large and tragic, 
in the great numbers of accidents on the 
roads and highways, that attention is 
merited by any organization, whether 
volunteer or official, that has as its aim 
the promotion of all means of combating 
this great menace. 

In this category belongs the Safety 
First Club of Maryland, headed by J. O. 
Shuger, of Baltimore, president. The 
major objectives of that very fine club 
are: First, help reduce traffic fatalities 
and accidents; second, stress the im- 
portance of traffic safety among our 
youth; third, work for the passage and 
enforcement of statutes aiming to re- 
duce the tragic traffic toll; and, fourth, 
give proper recognition to the deserving 
for attainments in the field of safety. 

The Baltimore Beacon, whose gifted 
editor is the well-known Maurice R. 
Shochatt, reports in its February issue 
that the Safety First Club of Maryland 
will sponsor its first annual Wheelmaster 
banquet on March 14, 1957 at the Shera- 
ton-Belvedere Hotel in Baltimore, On 
that occasion, Traffic Director Henry A. 
Barnes and the renowned inventor, 
Charles Adler, Jr., will receive Wheel- 
master safety awards in recognition of 
their contributions in the field of safety. 
At the same time, Frederick W. Rohrs 
will be given a special safety award for 
having operated automobiles since 1901 
without a single accident marring his 
spotless driving record, 

In addition to J. O. Shuger, president, 
the other officers of the club are: Harry 
Waller and J. J. Leidy, vice presidents; 
Maurice R. Shochatt, secretary; and 
Samuel T. Abrams, treasurer. 

It is worthy of note that the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety has 
awarded a certificate of service to the 
Baltimore Beacon in recognition of its 
service in furthering the cause of safety 
on the streets and highways. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to 
include herein the thought-provoking 
poem written by the brilliant managing 
editor of the Baltimore Beacon, Julia 
Yohn Pickett, It is as follows: 
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Hicnoway Horror 
More cars and trucks on the highway roll, 
And accidents take their terrible toll; 
A shameful record to unfold, 
And countless heartaches go untold. 


Lengthy lists of death and destruction 
Might be shortened by speed reduction; 
What we need is the endorsement 

Of a stricter law enforcement. 


The speeders rush to meet their fate, 
Indifferent to the accident rate; 
Those who purposely flout the law, 
Heavy penalties should draw. 


High-powered cars go all the faster, 
Heedlessly heading for disaster, 
Never counting the tragic cost, 
And needlessly many lives are lost. 


Attention, Secretary Wilson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
although I realize many people are not 
only disgusted as well as surprised at 
the recent unfortunate remarks of the 
Secretary of Defense, and many of us 
are getting tired of reading all of the 
publicity which has gone out as a result 
of Mr. Wilson's statement which should. 
never have been made, I nevertheless be- 
lieve that the following editorial from 
the Mexico (Mo.) Evening Ledger, rather 
hits the nail on the head in a manner 
which some other writers have over- 
looked. 

As some one has appropriately stated, 
this editorial carries with it “the kick 
of a Missouri mule,” which might well be 
the title of the article: 

WHY Goon MEN Swear PUBLICLY 

We never liked Mr, Truman's use of swear 
words. 

But after reading Mr. Wilson's use of the 
phrase draft-dodging“ in the same sentence 
with National Guard we better understand 
Mr. Truman's profanity. 

In answer to Mr. Wilson's comments—now 
repeated—Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh said, 
“A damned lie.” 

Mr. Wilson's comments included phrases 
like this: 3 

“It was really a draft-dodging sort of 
thing. Men could enlist in the National 
Guard and avoid being sent to Korea," 

And: 

“A sort of scandal * * * a draft-dodging 
business” developed in- the guard during 
the Korean war, he said. 

We do not know that what Mr. Wilson 
said was a damned lie. 

But we do know that any man who asso- 
ciates draft dodging with the overall service 
of the National Guard is a damned fool, 
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Tt raises the interesting question of what 
Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Defense of this 
Nation, knows and feels about military serv- 
ice and the vile selfishness of draft-dodging. 

Biographies we have of Mr, Wilson make 
no mention of military service, Apparently 
he was an electrical engineer with Westing- 
house from 1909 to 1919 when he was 19 to 
29—of military age. Probably there are 
very good reasons why he was unable to 
serve his nation in uniform on a kill-or-be- 
killed basis in war. 

True enough, he has now made himself 
Available to the Nation. And that’s fine. 
What isn’t so fine is that we have a Secretary 
Of Defense who not only never heard a shot 
fired in anger but who is apparently unable 
to understand fully what combat service 
means or what draft dodging means. 

For if Mr. Wilson did understand, he would 
never associate draft dodging with the over- 
all service of the National Guard. 

Mr. Wilson: At Buna the 32d National 
Guard Division suffered 10,874 casualties 
killing Japs to win the battle. 

We cite this as one example * * for 
Guardsmen down through our history have 
fought the good fight—the good fight you 
have not seen and apparently cannot under- 
stand because you were too busy during our 
wars. You were too busy being an electrical 
engineer ,a manufacturer of cars and trucks 
and tanks, too busy being a Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Wilson: Many national guardsmen 
fought in Korea, were maimed there, were 
killed there. All were available for imme- 
diate call up * * * and surely would have 
been called up had the war spread during 
Mr. Truman's Presidency or during Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s Presidency. 

Mr. Wilson: Maybe some jerk—a flyspeck 
on Old Glory—<did think he could dodge 
combat by joining the guard during the 
Korean war. 

Maybe you are right in a limited way—a 
Very limited way. 

But to associate draft dodger with the 
Overall service of the National Guard—a 
battle-proud outfit—is fantastic. 

You, sir, owe the guard an apology. 

You, sir, owe the Nation your resignation. 

And you, sir, for having inferred the guard 
1s not patriotic, are making a damned fool 
of yourself. Not the guard. 


Resolutions of Brooklyn Catholic War 


Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to insert into the Recor a series of reso- 
lutions on important national and inter- 
national affairs adopted by the Catholic 
War Veterans of Kings County—Brook- 
lyn—at their 21st annual convention on 
January 19, 1957, at the St. George Hotel. 

I desire to associate myself with the 
contents and purposes of these resolu- 
tions which express my views. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to see that this very 
fine organization is in favor of using our 
Surplus foods in place of monetary as- 
sistance under our foreign-aid program, 
which is something I have been advo- 
cating for the past few years. I also ar- 
dently support the resolution protesting 
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the invitation extended to Dictator Tito 

of Yugoslavia to visit the United States, 

as well as the resolutions urging in- 

creased benefits to veterans and rein- 

statement of national service life insur- 

ance to former servicemen. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

RESOLUTION 2 


Whereas the Catholic War Veterans are 
opposed to communism; and 

Whereas continued recognition of the 
governments of the Soviet Union and other 
nations under Communist control lends 
honor and prestige to these governments 
and discourages the spirit of liberty and 
freedom to the people of these nations; Now 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Catholic War Veterans 
of Kings County, in convention assembled, 
do go on record as opposed to the continued 
recognition of these governments and fur- 
ther call for cessation of diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural relations with the 
Soviet Union and all nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, including the communistic regime 
of Yugoslavia, 


RESOLUTION 5 


Whereas the Catholic War Veterans have 
always supported the principles of the dig- 
nity of man and the sovereignty of nations; 
and 

Whereas the Soviet Union, on October 25, 
1956, invaded Hungary with troops and 
tanks causing many casualties and subject- 
ing many people to indignities and depriva- 
tions, and 

Whereas the maintenance of Soviet troops 
in Hungary is tantamount to annexing Hun- 
gary as part of the Soviet Union: Now, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That Kings County Chapter, 
Catholic War Veterans, in convention assem- 
bled this 19th day of January 1957, con- 
demn the Soviet Union for these unwar- 
ranted acts; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the United States 
State Department to do all possible to evict 
the Soviet Union from the United Nations, 


RESOLUTION 6 


Whereas several of the Nation's leading 
magazines, including Newsweek, as well as 
some of the country’s leading newspapers, 
have predicted that Red China will be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations during the 
year 1957; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower and the 
United States State Department are pledged 
to keep Red China from being seated in the 
United Nations: Now be it therefore 

Resolved, That Kings County Chapter, 
Catholic War Veterans, in convention assem- 
bled this 19th day of January 1957, memorial- 
ize the President, the Congress, the United 
States State Department, and the United 
States delegate to the United Nations, of 
their pledge to the American people to do all 
possible to preclude the seating of Commu- 
nist China in the United Nations; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the United States be urged 
to use its veto power, if necessary, to prevent 
Red China from being seated in the United 
Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States continue 
to withhold diplomatic recognition of Red 
China, 


RESOLUTION 7 


Whereas American foreign policy permits 
the importation of many items produced by 
the Soviet Union and Iron Curtain countries, 
and 

Whereas the purchase of these items by 
American wholesalers and retailers for ulti- 
mate distribution to American consumers 
lends material aid and comfort to the Soviet 
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Union and to the Iron Curtain countries in 
the form of economic stabilization by Ameri- 
can dollars; and 

Whereas these American dollars may come 
back to haunt us in the form of Red bullets 
in the Soviet attempts of conquest of more 
and more of the world: Now, be it therefore 

Resolved, That Kings County Chapter, 
Catholic War Veterans, in convention assem- 
bled this 19th day of January 1957, do go on 
record petitioning the Congress of the United 
States to place an immediate embargo on the 
import of all goods originating in the Soviet 
Union or any of the satellite nations, includ- 
ing Yugoslavia, 


— 


RESOLUTION 15 


Whereas the United States has expended 
billions of dollars within the last 10 years 
under its foreign aid program; and 

Whereas this expenditure of funds has fur- 
ther increased the national debt so that, as 
of December 31, 1956, it stood at approxi- 
mately $276 billion, requiring a temp 
increase of the permanent statutory debt 
limit of $275 billion; and 

Whereas such à program has imposed a 
staggering financial burden upon the Ameri- 
can economy and the American taxpayer: 
Now be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Kings County Chapter 
of the Catholic War Veterans, in convention 
assembled at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., this 19th day of January 1957, favor 
an intelligent reduction of expenditures in 
our foreign aid program and the use, wher- 
ever possible, of our surplus food in the place 
of monetary support; and be it further 

Resolved, That such aid be restricted to 
nations friendly to the United States and 
actually in need thereof; and be it also 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the State and national depart- 
ments of the Catholic War Veterans for con- 
sideration and action thereupon so that our 
views may be brought before the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 


RESOLUTION 16 


Whereas the cost of living has increased to 
the extent that the American dollar is now 
worth about 50 cents; and 

Whereas this decrease of the dollar value 
has imposed a hardship upon many veterans 
presently receiving pension and compensa- 
tion benefits: Now be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Kings County Chapter 
of the Catholic War Veterans, in convention 
assembled at the Hotel St. George this 19th 
day of January 1957, go. on record to petition 
the higher echelon of the Catholic War Vet- 
erans to urge Congress to forthwith enact 
legislation increasing pension and compen- 
sation benefits to veterans consonant with 
the present cost-of-living index. 


RESOLUTION 18 

Whereas under present laws, upon 60 days’ 
lapsation of national service life insurance 
a former serviceman forfeits all rights of 
reinstatement of said insurance; and 

Whereas due to these regulations many 
veterans have lost their GI insurance; and 

Whereas loss of this insurance has re- 
sulted in financial hardship to the families 
of veterans by not being provided therefor: 
Now, be it therefore 
Resolved, That the Kings County Chapter 
of the Catholic War Veterans, in convention 
assembled this 19th day of January 1957 at 
the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y., petition 
the President of the United States and the 
Congress thereof to consider legislation 
which would permit reinstatement in some 
form to former holders of national service 
life insurance. 


RESOLUTION 21 


Whereas the “valiant 400” from Maryland 
saved the forces of General Washington from 
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disaster during the American Revolution; 
and 


Whereas 256 of these heroes are believed 
to be interred in an area on 3d Avenue be- 
tween 7th and 8th Streets in Brooklyn, N. L.; 
and 

Whereas Congress in its last session appro- 
priated the sum of $10,000 for investigation 
of the actual burial site of these honored 
dead; and 

Whereas test borings to determine the site 
have this week been begun; and 

Whereas the present memorial in Prospect 
Park in Brooklyn to these men is not deemed 
fitting or suitable; and 

Whereas the Catholic War Veterans of 
Kings County have annually, since 1936, paid 
tribute to these gallant men by an appro- 
priate memorial ceremony in Prospect Park; 
and 

Whereas in the last 10 years a delegation 
of the Catholic War Veterans from the State 
of Maryland has participated in these cere- 
monies and has furnished a guard of honor 
for this.occasion: Now, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Kings County Chapter 
of the Catholic War Veterans petition the 
Congress of the United States to enact the 
necessary legislation and appropriate the 
necessary funds, provided, however, that the 
actual site of burial is verified within a 
reasonable degree, to erect a suitable na- 
tional memorial to the deceased heroes from 
Maryland on the actual site of their burial; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the State and National depart- 
ments of the Catholic War Veterans for con- 
current action and that copies also be for- 
warded to the United States Senators from 
New York and to the Congressmen from 
Brooklyn for appropriate action. 


RESOLUTION 27 


Whereas atheistic communism 
threatens to engulf the world; and 
Whereas Yugoslavia is a Communist-gov- 
erned country; and 
Whereas Josep Broz, alias Tito, dictator of 
Yugoslavia, was in power when our American 
fiyers were shot down in that country; and 
Whereas many clergymen, including Arch- 
bishop Stepinac, were injustly and unlaw- 
fully imprisoned under his dictatorship; and 
Whereas an invitation to Tito to visit the 
United States will not only enhance his 
prestige among the Communist countries but 
will be grossly misunderstood by the free na- 
tions thereby damaging our moral standing 
in the world of nations: Now be it therefore 
Resolved, That the Kings County Chapter, 
Catholic War Veterans, in convention as- 
sembled at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., this 19th day of January 1957, protest 
the invitation, rumored to be extended, to 
Tito by the President of the United States, 
to visit this country; and be it further 
Resolved, That if such invitation has al- 
ready been extended it be canceled forth- 
with. z 


still 


Thirty-ninth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those Congressmen who is interested in 
Ukrainian independence, I am arising to 
emphasize that this is the 39th anniver- 
sary of Ukrainian independence, and we 
friends of the Ukrainian people should 
not forget that freedom is possible. We 
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must continue our perseverance and 
work toward that fine day when we can 
celebrate January 22 as Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day in the present rather than 
as a much-wished-for hope of the 
future. 

I have joined with Senator Busa and 
Congressman CRETELLA of Connecticut in 
sponsoring the bill to designate January 
22 as Ukrainian Independence Day. I 
believe that this recognition will encour- 
age our loyal friends and relatives in 
the Ukraine to continue and hope and 
work toward the day when this freedom 
will materialize. I earnestly believe that 
our work in this cause for the freedom 


‘of the Ukraine is a step toward the 


arrival of the kind of world where men 
and women can be free and have the 
freedom from want and war which is so 
necessary to a happy and successful life. 

In closing, may I say to my good 
Ukrainian friends and relatives, both in 
America and in the home country, that 
people of courage such as you will not 
give up this fight, as we know that in 
the end justice will triumph. 


A Cruiser Named “Brooklyn” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr.ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
introduced a bill, H. R. 2386, which pro- 
vides that the next cruiser to be com- 
missioned in the United States Navy 
shall be named U. S. S. Brooklyn. 

For many years it has been the custom 
of the United States Navy to name its 
cruisers after cities. During the past 
100 years 3 ships proudly bore the 
name Brooklyn, and each of these 
ships had a wonderful record of service 
for our country. 

The first of the ships bearing the name 
Brooklyn was launched back in 1858. 
It participated in Commodore Farragut’s 
capture of New Orleans, Galveston, and 
Mobile, as well as in other naval actions 
of the Civil War period. 

The second ship named Brooklyn 
was launched in 1895 and served as the 
flagship of Commodore Winfield Scott 
Schley. This cruiser was engaged in 
the famous victory during the Battle of 
Santiago, in the Spanish-American War. 

The third of these ships named 
Brooklyn was a light cruiser which was 
launched in 1936 in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Like its predecessors, it played 
a heroic and distinguished role in World 
War II when it saw 15 months of combat 
service in European waters, including 
4 landings and 4 major engagements. 
It also served as the flagship for the 
United States naval forces in north Afri- 
can waters. This ship returned un- 
scathed after the war. 

In July 1951, for some unknown reason, 
this ship was sold to the South American 
Republic of Chile. Since then the 
United States Navy has had no cruiser 


named Brooklyn. ‘The people of the. 


Borough of Brooklyn, including many 
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veterans’ organizations and civic groups, 
are keenly aware of this fact and are dis- 
appointed that the Defense Department 
has not seen fit to continue the glorious 
tradition of the past 100 years to bestow 
the name Brooklyn on another cruiser. 

For this reason I have introduced my 
bill to mame the next cruiser U. S. S. 
Brooklyn in honor of the Borough of 
Brooklyn and its 3 million inhabitants. 


“The Ultimate Aim in the Middle East: 


Peace” 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a number of Republican Mem- 
bers of the House, finding themselves in 
agreement with the statement of the 
Secretary of State last November that 
something better must come out of the 
Middle East than a return to the status 
quo, have appended their approval to a 
telegram addressed to Secretary of State 
Dulles on January 25, 1957. 

We express our belief that peace in the 
area may depend on United States lead- 
ership and that it is essential to peaceful 
conditions in the area that the bellig- 
erents should be kept apart from each 
other. A return to the status quo would 
not accomplish this. Unless the security 
of frontiers and the right of passage 
through international waterways be 
spelled out, the instability of the inter- 
national situation continues, to the 
detriment of the interests of the United 
States. 

The telegram and the signatures of 
those expressing their approval of its 
contents follows: 

JANUARY 25, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

We have addressed you in the past. Mr. 
Secretary, as a committee for a 
group of more than 50 Republican Members 
who are concerned about the lack of an Arab- 
Israel peace and growing Communist influ- _ 
ence in the Middle East. 

We believe that many Members of Con- 
gress who support your to resist 
Communist aggression in the Middle East are 
firmly convinced that the United States must 
now assert strong leadership in the United 
Nations to arrest a tragic train of events 
which will inevitably lead to new hostilities 
and to the strengthening of Communist 
power in the region. 

We share your views expressed in the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 1, 1956, that it 
would be a mistake to restore the conditions 
which existed last October and which led 
to the outbreak at that time. 7 

Consistent with your expressed purposes 
we urge: 

1. That our U. N. delegation support strong 
measures to assure that the UNEF will be 
deployed in the Sinai Peninsula to prevent 
Communist-armed Egyptian forces from re- 
occupying their former bases in Sinai Penin- 
sula and Gaza Strip, from resuming their 
border raids and sea blockades on the Gulf 
of Aqaba, and from carrying on other war- 
like acts aimed at Israel's destruction. 
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2. That the U. N. and the United States 
Now formally address the Government of 
to ascertain whether that government 
is ready to renounce its declared state of war 
against the State of Israel and to enter into 
Negotiations looking to settlement of the 
Arab-Israel conflict and arrangements guar- 
anteeing international shipping both through 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

3. That until arrangements have been 
Completed for the effective disposition of 
U. N. forces and until Egypt has begun to 
Negotiate disputed issues in good faith, we 
Oppose any further one-sided U. N. action 
Calling upon Israel to make further uncondi- 
tonal withdrawals of her forces which may 
Prejudice her national survival 

We are convinced that the security of the 
United States will be served by the foregoing 
Program which will prevent further aggres- 
slons and promote peaceful settlements. 

Hucu Scorr, 6th District of Pennsylvania: 
KENNETH B. KEaTING, 36th District of 
New York; ALBERT P. Morano, 4th Dis- 
trict of Connecticut; James G. FULTON, 
27th District of Pennsylvania; EDMUND 
P. Rapwan, 4ist District of New York; 
Epwin H. May, Jr., Ist District of Con- 
necticut; James T. PATTERSON, 5th Dis- 
trict ot Connecticut; FRANK J. BECKER, 
3d District of New York; ROBERT HALE, 
ist District of Maine; ALVIN M. BENT- 
LEY, 8th District of Michigan; ROBERT 
W. Kean, 12th District of New Jersey; 
Rosert J. Connrrr. 29th District of 
Pennsylvania; Gonno L. McDonovucH, 
15th District of California; JOHN P. 
Sartor, 22d District of Pennsylvania; 
STEVEN B. Derountan, 2d District of 
New York; HENRY J. LATHAM, 4th Dis- 
trict of New York; Gorpon CANFIELD, 
8th District of New Jersey; HORACE 
SRL T-Bnowrx, Jr., 2d District of Con- 
necticut; Laurence Curtis, 10th Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts; Epwin B. 
Dootey, 26th District of New York; 
R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 35th District of 
New York; WLAN E. Murer, 40th 
District of New York; GLENN CUN- 
WINGHAM, 2d District of Nebraska; 
WILAnD S. Curtis, 8th District of 
Pennsylvania; Harop C. OSTERTAG, 
39th District of New York; R. D. Har- 
RISON, 3d District of Nebraska; J. En- 
NEST WHARTON, 29th District of New 
York; CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Ist Dis- 
trict of New Jersey; Wrtt1am E. Mc- 
Vey, 4th District of Illinois; BERNARD 
W. KEARNEY, 32d District of New York; 
ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 3d District of 
Connecticut; Eprrm Novrse ROGERS, 
5th District of Massachusetts; VINCENT 
J. DELLAY, 14th District of New Jersey; 
PauL A. Fro, 25th District of New 
York; Jom Hott, 22d District of Cali- 
fornia; Francis E. Dorn, 12th District 
of New York; FLORENCE P. DwyYER, 6th 
District of New Jersey; ALBERT H. 
Bosch, 5th District of New York; THOR 
C. Touiterson, 6th District of Wash- 
ington; ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 10th Dis- 
trict of Michigan; CHESTER E. MERROW, 
Ist District of New Hampshire; WIN- 
STON L. Provury, at large, Vermont. 


Top-Level American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
Ure to direct the attention of our col- 
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leagues to the following article on AFL- 
CIO President George Meany, which was 
written by Mr. Norman Walker, and ap- 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star 
for February 3, 1957: 

TOP-LEVEL PLUMBER—GEORGE MEANY, LABOR’S 

BLUNT DIPLOMAT p 
(By Norman Walker) 

Miami Brach, February 1.— George Meany 
is everybody's conception of how a labor 
leader ought to look—a big, hulking, bullet- 
headed, cigar-smoking fellow. 

Eut George Meany, the man—the boss of 
the 15-million-member AFL—CIO—differs 
from the popular conception of the average 
labor leader. He is a blunt, almost painfully 
honest, reasonable individual whose blue 
eyes can be warm and pleasant if he likes you, 
but cold and distant if he doesn't. 

Although labor unions have been his life- 
time occupation for nearly a half century, he 
has never walked a picket line, never ordered 
a strike, never been on strike. He shuns 
force and relies on persuasion, negotiation, 
and understanding to settle problems. 

He believes in labor working together 
with business and long has advocated a deep- 
er understanding between the two. 


REPUTATION FOR FAIRNESS 


Perhaps his greatest asset is his reputation 
for fairness with fellow labor leaders. A re- 
cent incident is illustrative. 

Former AFL craft unions, principally the 
bullding-trades groups, have been scrapping 
for decades with former CIO factory unions 
over which union's members should perform 
certain building jobs around factory sites. 

Mr. Meany was named to a three-man sub- 
committee to try to iron this out—so far, 
incidentally, without success. The other two 
members were Richard Gray, of the building- 
trades unions, and Al Whitehouse, of the 
factory-worker unions. 

Because Mr. Meany started out as a 
plumber in the New York Bronx and the 
plumbers’ union is part of the building 
trades, the latter group felt perhaps it could 
win out easily with Mr. Meany and Mr. Gray 
teaming up on Mr. Whitehouse. But this 
never happened. Mr. Meany is keeping Mr. 
Gray and Mr. Whitehouse busy in constant 
meetings, determined they will have to reach 
an agreement on their own. 

Mr. Meany is a man of bold action once 
he determines a course he wants to follow. 
The AFL-CIO's current drive to rid its ranks 
of racketeers is largely his doing. It was he 
who wrote and got the AFL-CIO Council to 
approve a new policy of compelling ouster of 
union officials who plead the fifth amend- 
ment to avoid telling about personal involve- 
ment in labor rackets. 

Mr. Meany's determination in this matter 
dates back to a similar Florida meeting 4 
years ago. He initiated proceedings that 
eventually led to ouster of the crime-in- 
Tested International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation from the old AFL, a move that 
helped clean many of the crooks from the 
New York docks. 

MEANY STANDS PAT 


Right now, the ILA is making a series of 
overtures to get back into the organization. 
But Mr. Meany says he won't let the ILA 
join the AFL-CIO until it first expels all the 
officials labeled as corrupt by the New York 
Crime Commission. 

Mr. Meany's No, 1 aim in life is to weld 
the AFL-CIO into a more potent labor force. 
He wants to end the jurisdictional rivairies 
which have plagued unions. He feels once 
unions stop fighting among themselves they 
can do a better job of bargaining for wage 
increases and other benefits and in organiz- 
ing workers as yet unorganized. 

His conception of unionism is this: 

“We are in business to help working people 
get a fair share of the wealth they help pro- 
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duce. We have to do this to make sure we 
have an economy dynamic enough so an 
auto worker makes enough to buy a car for 
himself and a construction worker can afford 
his own home.” 

He believes unions are in politics to stay. 
He maintains that employers are active in 
politics, in behalf of their own goals, and 
unions must be politically active to get what 
they want, too. 

A frequent world traveler, vitally interested 
in foreign affairs, Mr. Meany recently toured 
South America, telling workers at a series of 
mass meetings they must demand greater 
economic concessions to eliminate poverty 
and avoid communism, He hates the Com- 
munists with a genuine passion and feels 
almost as deeply about colonialism, 

The penalty for violating the broad set of 
ethical practices standards just adopted by 
the AFL-CIO is ouster from the federation. 
But Mr. Meany doesn’t want unions to be 
kicked out, or to quit. He wants the stand- 
ards obeyed and, by example in a few cases, 
to obtain compliance without ousters. 

WELCOME CONGRESS AID 


Rather than resenting the congressional 
investigation into labor racketeering, he wel- 
comes the help the Government can give to 
aid his own firm resolution to further clean 
up the labor movement. His prediction is 
that while some crooks will be found, they 
will be fewer than most people now suspect. 

Mrs. Meany, a former union member her- 
self, likes to stay at the Commodore Hotel 
when she visits New York. She's proud of 
the plumbing there, because husband George, 
back in his youth, helped install it. Mr. 
Meany has a big family and dotes on his 
four grandchildren. 

He makes a fairly good public speech, a 
better one when it's off the cuff. His Bronx- 
accent sneaks in with some “dese” and “‘dose” 
but he is eloquent and plain and convincing. 
He is at his best talking informally with 
union leaders. He knows everyone’s weak- 
ness and can put any of them in his place 
with a curt remark, a compliment, or a joke. 
It’s said he “can spot a phony a mile away.” 

He's a man who does his homework—when 
something comes up he knows the back- 
ground, 

Mr. Meany came up through union ranks 
in New York City and became president of 
the New York State Federation of Labor. In 
that post, he lobbied scores of labor laws 
through the State legislature which became 
a model for Federal laws and similar statutes 
in other States. 

In 1940, he was called to Washington to 
become secretary-treasurer of the AFL and 
advanced to the AFL presidency in 1952 on 
the death of William Green. In 1955 he 
steered the AFL-CIO merger to completion to 
end a 20-year split in the labor movement. 


What Draft Dodgers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I want to insert 
in the Recor the following editorial 
from the Indianapolis News under date 
of January 30, 1957: 

Wart Drarr Dopcrrs? 

Defense Secretary Wilson, like 
of State Dulles and former President Tru- 
man, has an unfortunate genius for saying 
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the wrong thing at the wrong time and in 
the worst possible way. 

On occasion Mr. Wilson has been unjustly 
maligned by political assassins for his foot- 
in-the-mouth comments. That was true 
of his famous disquisition on bird dogs. 

But there is no justification whatever for 
the Defense Secretary’s charge that “a sort 
of scandal * * a draft-dodging business” 
developed in National Guard enlistments 
during the Korean war. 

True, young men under 1814 could—and 
can—enlist in the National Guard and ayoid 
the draft. 

It also was—and is—true that young men 
could—and can—become active reservists in 
the Army, Navy, Marines and Air Force and 
avoid the draft. 

And there have been generous deferments 
for college and aduate students main- 
taining high scholastic standards. 

Meanwhile, countless thousands of mili- 
tarily fit young men in the last 6% years 
have been overlooked by the draft although 
doing nothing at all militarily or scholas- 
tically. Mr. Wilson did not see fit to com- 
ment about that situation, though. 

As for membership in the Guard, it could 
more properly be described as a “gamble” 
for the young men joining it and faithfully 
performing their duties. 

In the Korean war 37 percent of the Army 
National Guard and 84.4 percent of the Air 
Guard, including Indiana's 122d Fighter 
Wing, were mobilized for active duty. And 
it wasn't the fault of the guard that the 
percentages weren't higher. Indiana's 38th 
Infantry Division, for example, worked hard 
to be ready for a mobilization order and 
anticipated one throughout the Korean war 
years. 

Meanwhile, active reservists of the other 
service branches took their chances on being 
called up either by units or as individuals. 
Indianapolis citizens long will remember the 
poignant departure of the 16th Marine In- 
fantry Battalion in the dark summer of 1950. 
Many members of that outfit gave their 
lives in Korea. And countless local veterans 
of World War II in all branches were called 
back to duty. 

Being an active reservist, in the National 
Guard or elsewhere, is anything but a guar- 
anty of freedom from full-time military 
service. 

So just what is Mr. Wilson taiking about 
when he slurs the guard and, in effect, all 
other reservists? What does he want any- 
how? The military program for which he is 
directly responsible is built around the Re- 
serve principle. 

What started the current fuss is quite 
clear, The Army wants to make new guards- 
men take 6 months of active duty. Guard 
leaders know this would be a crushing blow 
to their never-easy recruitment program and 
have proposed a milder requirement. 

So it all boils down to the ancient, unre- 
solved quarrel between the Regulars and the 
citizen soldiers. Like Kipling's Tommy At- 
kins, the American citizen soldier is wel- 
comed into active service with open arms 
when the chips are down. But he is treated 
by the professionals as no more than a half- 
wanted stepchild in times of relative peace. 

Mr. Wilson, in hurling his draft-dodging 
insult, is serving as a spokesman for Penta- 
gon generals rather than as a Secretary of 
Defense for all the people. 

At great personal sacrifice, Mr. Wilson has 
sought to be, and in many ways has suc- 
ceeded in being, a fine public servant in an 
extremely difficult post. But if he cannot 
get his thinking and his words straight about 
the practical relationship between standing 
Armed Forces and those in the Reserve cate- 
ee public usefulness will be dimin- 
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Big State and Federal Budgets Our Own 
Fault 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial written by Mr. Rob- 
ert Ingalls in the Corvallis (Oreg.) Ga- 
zette Times: 

Bic STATE AND FEDERAL BUDGETS OUR OWN 
FAULT 


Everyone who can read must be aware that 
the biggest peacetime budget in our national 
history has been presented to Congress by 
President Eisenhower. In Oregon, almost 
everyone is equally aware that our State ex- 
penditures in the coming biennium will also 
be the largest in our State's history. 

All the inflation we have had since the war 
is not responsible for this tremendous drain 
on the personal earnings of the taxpayers 
who must pay for these large budget expendi- 
tures. What, then, are the causes? 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is in the best position to know 
about Federal expenditures, has shown how 
difficult, if not impossible, it is to trim the 
budget. He made no secret of having tried 
and being satisfied that the record budget is 
the best that was possible under the circum- 
stances, 

And what are those circumstances? De- 
mands of the public for more government 
service. Demands of Congress for more pork 
barrel and other political projects. Demands 
of the administration itself to do things it 
believes need doing for the good of the coun- 
try. And, of course, the biggest demand of 
all, the need to keep national defense at peak 
strength to deter war and, if need be, win it 
if it comes. 

With the national production over $400 
million for the first time, and expected in- 
dividual and corporate taxes keeping pace 
with it, there is general disappointment that 
the expected revenue does not bring a com- 
mensurate cut in taxes. Humphrey fought 
for a tax cut through a reduction in spend- 
ing because he believed that would avoid a 
serious depression. But he was properly 
dead set against a cut in taxes out of deficits. 

He laid down a rigid formula for future 
tax cuts, which he thinks are essential to 
provide investment capital and create more 
facilities for more jobs to absorb the grow- 
ing working force. In general this is what 
he advocates. 

(1) Restraint by the public demands; 
(2) Restraint by Congress in appropriating 
funds beyond budget requests; (3) Restraint 
by every Government Department and agency 
to save more funds; (4) Planning for fur- 
ther reductions in Government employment 
and spending; (5) Continued prosperity. 

Restraint! We've had prosperity long 
enough that we should have learned how to 
live with it instead of throwing our money 
around like a broke man who struck oil with 
his last dollar. Of course, there is the cold 
war and national defense, but beyond that 
everybody is to blame for the size of our 
budgets. 

We can all help by remembering that no 
Government grants or Government aid pro- 
grams or Government matching funds are 
free and that no Government, local, State, 
or Federal can spend money for any project 
without first taking it away from all of us, 
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We must also remember to take a sharp look 
at anything proposed by our State or Fed- 
eral legislators even when it is purported 
to be strictly for the benefit of our locality. 
In order to get approval of such plans our 
legislators must trade votes for local benefits 
for other sections of the country. 

The welfare state was set up way back in 
1933 still taxes and taxes, spends and spends, 
elects and elects. Only we, the voting pub- 
lic, can stop the continuing parade. 


Universal Peace Through the Use of the 
Dollar and the Sword 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
told that, when Christ was born, express- 
ing their joy and hope for the future, the 
angels sang: 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. (St. Luke, ch. 
2, v. 14.) 

Christ's life, His example, His teachings 
pointed toward the same goal. The peo- 
ple of the world have learned that war is 
destructive, contributes little if anything 
te man’s progress toward contentment or 
happiness. Nevertheless, man, to pre- 
serve freedom and liberty and a degree 
of national security, has justified war. 

In the President’s objective of ‘world 
peace, we can all join. 

Reading the Bible, history, and current 
Publications, it has been impossible for 
me to find where the use of weapons or 
pias aid has brought peace to the 
wor : 


In this progressive age, when so many 
heretofore unattainable objectives have 
been brought within reach, bold and 
foolish indeed would be the individual 
who soberly would characterize any en- 
deavor as impossible of attainment. 

So it may be that we, even those of us 
who disagree with the President’s thesis 
that preparedness accompanied by 
threats of retaliation will promote world 
peace, are in error. 

From my boyhood reading of the 
Stories of the Bible, I did learn that more 
than once the children of Israel, under 
the Lord’s guidance, were sent into battle 
against the heathen. But it also seems 
to me that those wars followed intervals 
of the worshipping of false idols by God's 
chosen people. - 

Even before the coming of Christ, 
there was an apparent effort to unite all 
the peoples of the world into one world 
government by attempting to build a 
tower reaching unto heaven. Whether 
that effort failed because of the imper- 
fection in its planning or the inability 
of its builders, or because the Lord 
frowned upon it, we do not know. Ref- 
erence is made to it only to show that 
the present effort to unite the people of 
the earth is not the first of its kind, 
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The recent resolution adopted by the 
House authorizes the President to use 
our military might, channeled through 
United Nations, and our financial abil- 
ity, to protect the territorial integrity 
or the political independence—not the 
territorial integrity or the political inde- 
Pendence of the United States—but of 
any nation in the general area of the 
Middle East which may request our aid. 

So it is that, while we all join in the 
President’s hope for the attainment of 
Universal peace, we may be permitted as 
individuals in a free nation to disagree 
with his methods, to object to our par- 
ticipation in every war wherever in the 
World strife may occur and the Presi- 
dent or his advisers think that our na- 
tional security is involved. That our 
Youth shall under the flag of the U. N. 
and its command, we under our flag or 
Officers again march off to war to pro- 

some other nation. 

If world peace can be attained through 
the use of the sword or through threats 
of its use, we have delayed overlong, have 
too often assisted those now regarded 
as our enemies to add to their war 
strength. 

If upon us rests the duty of maintain- 
ing the territorial integrity or the po- 
litical independence of every nation, 
and if, as is argued, Eastern oil is neces- 
sary to the continued existence of our 
allies, France and Britain, then perhaps 
Mr. Dulles was wrong when he insisted 
that their forces be withdrawn from 
Suez and adjacent territory. 

Just who were the aggressors in that 
affair? Undoubtedly those nations, 
With armed forces, invaded that terri- 
tory, but, prior to that, Egypt had 
threatened to or had interfered with the 
flow of a vital commodity, a commodity 
which we realize those invading coun- 
tries must have if they are to continue 
to exist. 

An editorial in this week’s Saturday 
Evening Post, which is attached here- 
to, calls attention to a few of the diffi- 
culties which may be encountered in at- 
tempting to make effective our present 
foreign policy if war comes as one of 
those results. Unscrupulous politicians 
in Russia or its satellite countries may 
use this threat against their expansion 
as their excuse to their people for ag- 
gression. 

The editorial reads: 

PROTECTING THE MippLE East Cour BE A 
MAJOR HEADACHE 

The thesis behind President Eisenhower's 
Tequest for more power than he now has to 
act in the event of Communist aggression 
in the Middle East appears to be that the 
European colonial powers can no longer con- 
trol events in that critical area and that the 
United States is therefore the only remaining 
Country capable of blocking Communist ex- 
Pansion in that direction. Inasmuch as the 
Eisenhower administration vetoed the Anglo- 
French attempt of last October to reassert 
Some sort of authority in the Suez Canal 
area, the question of whether or not they 
could have done the job remains unsettled. 
Presumably, however, an Anglo-French tri- 
umph over Nasser would hardly have calmed 
the Middle East or done much to convince 
the various nations there that the West was 
their best friend and that they should have 
no truck with the Kremlin. r 

Curiously enough, President Eisenhower 
did not mention Great Britain or France in 
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his address to Congress on January 5, except 
obliquely as nations which formerly “exer- 
cised much influence in the area,” and by 
implication as members of the United Na- 
tions. And yet Great Britain and France 
still have important interests in the Middle 
East, interests which, as Nasser's seizure of 
the Suez Canal made apparent, are vital to 
their survival. Surely the cooperation of 
these nations, beyond their status as mem- 
bers of the United Nations, would prove nec- 
essary to the success of any plan to stabilize 
the Middle East or defend it in the event 
of Soviet attack. 

The assumption is that the President omit- 
ted this factor from the equation because 
of the feeling that his efforts to woo the 
peoples of the Middle East to our side would 
be embarrased by any mention of their 
former “colonial exploiters,” That is doubt- 
less one consideration, but there is at least 
one other consideration—namely, that the 
long-term result of what amounts to ditch- 
ing our European allies in order to assume 
leadership of what Kipling contemptuously 
called “the lesser breeds without the law” 
poses problems which can be only dimly 
predicted. 

The peoples of the Middle East have not 
managed on their own to establish viable po- 
litical or economic systems. Arranging mat- 
ters with them ts often reminiscent of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's exasperated remark during 
the Panama negotiations that making a deal 
with the Colombians was “like nailing cur- 
rant jelly to the wall.” We should have to 
expect delays, repudiations, evasions, and 
breaches of contract of which Colonel Nas- 
ser's activities remain a working sample. 
Unless we were prepared to go broke as a sort 
of good fairy of the bad lands, we would 
find ourselves forced to imitate the hated im- 
perialists, at least in-their efforts to establish 
respect for contracts and agreements as the 
basis of economic progress. 

The President's plan can hardly be criti- 
cized as a demand for unrestricted power, al- 
though this criticism has been made. Mr, 
Eisenhower has emphasized his intention to 
consult Congress if it should be in session 
when the possible need for military action 
arose, and to call Congress in special session 
if that were necessary. He also pledged him- 
self to take action “consonant with any ac- 
tion or recommendations of the United Na- 
tions.” Indeed, this last stipulation might 
well restrict the possibility of prompt action. 
Prompt action in the event of a Soviet attack 
is essential; knowledge that there would be 
prompt action is equally so. 

However, many important questions re- 
main. What, for example, would happen 
should a Middle Eastern state, theoretically 
independent but actually under Communist 
tutelage, shut down the oil wells in its terri- 
tory? There would be no request for help 
from the United States. No military aggres- 
sion would have occurred. And yet another 
segment in the Soviet plan to starve Western 
Eurcpe as a step toward world conquest 
would have been completed. The President's 
reply is that nations assured of military sup- 
port are unlikely to act as tools of Soviet pol- 
icy. Iran can be cited in support of that 
view; Egypt can be offered to support the 
other side of the argument. Or what happens 
if an “independent” Soviet satellite attacks a 
neighboring country? Unless the United 
States is prepared to police the internal af- 
fairs of Middle Eastern nations, it is difficult 
to see how these gaps can be plugged. 

Only visionaries will expect any plan that 
could possibly be devised to guarantee per- 
fect peace and tranquility in an area as his- 
torically turbulent as the Middle East. What 
we can do is to assure the countries there 
that their struggles toward a better life have 
our practical support, as indeed they have 
been having for some time, and that Soviet 
aggression against any of them will be op- 
posed by this country. That is all the Eisen- 
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hower plan undertakes to do. The rest must 
be left to a kind providence and such wisdom 
and good sense as the leaders of the nations 
involved can bring to the solution of their 
difficulties. 


Senator Symington’s Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I re- 
spectfully submit for the consideration 
of my colleagues the following editorial 
from the New York Herald-Tribune, un- 
der date of Wednesday, January 30, 1957. 
The report of the Symington committee, 
to which the editorial refers, is, of course, 
available to all Members, and I think it 
would be well if all of us acquainted our- 
selves with the facts contained in that 
report before making up our minds on 
what action should be taken with refer- 
ence to the defense budget. 

The editorial follows: 

SYMINGTON REPORT: Facts To Face 

This newspaper welcomes and expresses ita 
genuine respect for the able, honest, pene- 
trating report of the Symington committee 
on the shortcomings of American air power 
as compared with the rapidly developing 
strength of the Soviet Union. 

We are publishing in the news columns 
today the substantial text of the committee's 
findings together with Senator LEVERETT SAL- 
TONSTALL’s more optimistic minority dis- 
claimers. We should like to encourage every 
reader to weigh the substance of this impres- 
sive array of fact and opinion which bear 
upon one of the most critical issues of the 
cold war—an issue on which an informed 
public opinion can exert decisive influence. 

The issue is whether the Kremlin is suc- 
cessfully seizing the balance of air power 
from the United States and what we should 
do about it. 

It seems to us that the majority report of 
the committee—by Senator STUART SYMING- 
Ton, of Missouri, chairman, himself a former 
Secretary of the Air Force, and Senator 
HENRY M. JACKSON, of Washington, and Sen- 
ator Sam J. Ervin, JR, of North Carolina 
substantiates the warning which the Herald 
Tribune has previously expressed concerning 
the menacing headway the Soviet dictator- 
ship is making in both the quality and quan- 
tity of the most modern means by delivering 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

We are certainly not interested in trying to 
scare ourselves into doing more than we are 
now planning—if the need is not demon- 
strable. We don’t want to spend more on 
defense—if it is not necessary. Our prefer- 
ence would be to spend less—if we could 
safely do so. Our primary purpose is to get 
at the facts so that the whole Nation can 
share in the decision as to what we should 
do and would be willing to authorize in the 
interest of national survival. 

It is our conviction that the Symington 
committee has rendered a valuable public 
service in helping to get at the facts and 
in helping to bring into clearer perspective 
some of the facts which heretofore have been 
blurred or too lightly passed over, 

On the basis of all the evidence now pub- 
lished by the committee from the civilian 
defense secretaries, from the civilian heads 
of the three services and from the top 
military chiefs of the Air Force, Army, and 
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Navy, we cannot escape the conclusion that 
the following are the minimum conclusions 
which have to be drawn: 

That our present razor-thin superiority in 
total alrpower rests more upon past pro- 
duction—not on the rate of present produc- 
tion—and is perilously in danger. 

That considering the speed with which the 
Soviet Union is now producing heavy bomb- 
ers, nothing which the United States is now 
doing or planning will change this trend. 

That in jet engines, missiles and in re- 
search and development generally the So- 
viets are progressing at a faster rate than 
the United States and at this pace will at- 
tain superiority. 

That the United States is relying far too 
heavily upon our capacity to mobilize our in- 
dustrial potential in the event of war and is 
thus permitting the Soviets to wrest the 
balance of airpower from our hands on the 
false assumption that we can make it up 
later. 

Can we? This is the testimony of Col. 
Edward M. Nichols of the Strategic Alr Com- 
mand: 

“We are firmly convinced that with the 
capability the Russians have today, they 
can destroy our aircraft industry and we 
will fight the war with the aircraft (we 
have) the day the war starts. They have 
that capability.” 

On this premise, here is the testimony of 
Gen, Curtis E. Lemay, Commander in Chief 
of the Strategic Alr Command: 

“I do not think any bomber will come 
out the door after war starts, and your de- 
cision is going to be rendered with what 
you have in the units at the time the war 
starts.” 

It seems to us that the question we must 
now frankly face is not whether the Soviets 
are in the process of gaining air superiority 
over the United States—add to the above 
Britain's weakened position and the uncer- 
2 of various overseas bases —but rather 

ese: 

How important is it to us to prevent it? 

Are we prepared to mobilize the will and 
the resources to do it? 

Let us never forget that to maintain the 
balance of alr strength on the side of the 
West is not merely a military protection. It 
is a vital arm of diplomacy; it is a powerful 
instrument of cohesion for the whole free 
world; it is a powerful magnet for the whole 
non-Communist world. If many nations or 
many people get the impression that the 
United States could not surely win a war 
against the Soviet Union—if the Kremlin 
embarks upon major war—then American 
leadership will be seriously circumscribed, 
American influence gravely reduced, and our 
own security perilously undermined, 

To determine what we would need to do— 
how much more and how much faster and 
how much better we would need to do it—is 
primarily a military decision. 

This is in all fairness a frightfully difficult 
judgment to make. It is extremely techni- 
cal; it involves many imponderables. The 
Symington committee sidestepped it, and we 
think wisely, because it would have focused 
controversy on the wrong end of the issue. 
Instead, the Symington report, after ex- 
pounding its conclusion that we are falling 
dangerously behind in critical airpower, con- 
tented itself with a modestiy phrased but 
pointed appeal that prompt steps be taken 
by the administration to see that the Amer- 
ican people are given more of the truth about 
the relative strength of the United States as 
against that of the Communists.” 

But to determine whether the Nation 
should be and is willing to use resources 
to do what is necessary to prevent letting 
the balance of power shift to the Soviets is 

y a political and economic decision. 

The only question is whether the American 
people are prepared to pay the price for what 
it takes to do the job—in continued high 
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taxes, in higher defense epending, even an 
unbalanced budget if necessary. 

We are convinced that the American peo- 
ple will support what defense spending is 
needed to keep the balance of alrpower on 
the side of the United States if they are 
convinced that the situation is as acute as 
the Symington report shows. 

President Eisenhower must, of course, 
weigh the total inventory of American re- 
sources in determining what he believes the 
administration should do. We would like to 
see a public opinion which would enable him 
to do all he truly deems necessary. 

The Symington report has contributed to 
nourishing that kind of public opinion and 
we congratulate the Senator from Missouri. 


Segregation in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital, Shreveport, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of 3 M 
Speaker, recently much agitation an 
severe criticism of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has been caused by the inte- 
gration policy of the Administration in 
the Shreveport, La., Veterans Hospital. 
This policy was established under an 
Executive order and covers all veterans 
hospitals in the United States. To put 
this matter in its right perspective, I 
reproduce a telegram from the Veterans 
Administration below: 

Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
Member of Congress, 
Federal Building, Shreveport, La.: 

In reply to your telegram of December 4 in 
September 1953 all VA hospitals where seg- 
regation then existed including Shreveport 
were verbally instructed by VA's central of- 
fice in Washington to end segregation prac- 
tices as quickly as possible keeping upper - 
most in mind the well-being of patients. 
These instructions were issued in conform- 
ance with the administrations objective to 
eliminate segregation practices on Federal 
property. 

HIGLEY, 
DMS, Veterans’ Administration, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On January 7, 1957, and then again 
on January 14, 1957, Mr. John Reyn- 
olds, of Homer, La., made certain state- 
ments referring to my colleagues Hon. 
Otto E. Passman, of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, Hon. GEORGE S. LONG, of 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Louisiana, and myself. The general 
purport of these remarks can be ob- 
tained from the article appearing in the 
January 7, 1957, and January 14, 1957, 
issues of the Shreveport Journal. I 
quote one paragraph from the January 
7, 1957, Shreveport Journal article: 

One was Hinds’ report that before the VA 
directive for integration was placed in ef- 
fect, the three area Congressmen, OVERTON 
Brooxs of the Fourth District, Dr. GEORGE 
S. Lona of the 8th and Orro Passman of the 
5th, were invited to a meeting and notified 
of the order. Reynolds said it was his un- 
derstanding that they made no objection at 
that time although they were apprised of 
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the situation. “At any rate, I found nothing 
about it in the newspapers,” he remarked. 


When these two articles were called to 
my attention, I wired Mr. John Reyn- 
olds, as follows: 


Reference articles appearing in Shreve- 
port Journal January 7 and January 14, 
1957, regarding Executive order from White 
House on segregation dated 1953, and its ap- 
plication to the Shreveport VA Hospital. 
Statements attributed to you in articles 
January 7, reiterated January 14, are vague, 
misleading, false and untrue. My position 
on segregation is well known and is set forth 
in southern manifesto which I signed and 
in many subsequent statements and 
speeches in which I strongly support segre- 
gation in both schools and hospitals. You 
owe me personally a full apology and you 
owe the public a retraction of this statement 
and I trust that you will make them both 
immediately in the same manner as the two 
statements attributed to you. 

OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress. 


At the same time, my colleague Dr. 
GEORGE Lone wrote Mr. John Reynolds, 
Homer, La., as follows: 

Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS, 
Attorney at Law, 
Homer, La. 

Dran Mr, REYNOLDS: I have read closely 
the article entitled “Negro Inspector Keeps 
Vigil on VA Integration,” which appeared in 
the Shreveport Journal, January 7, 1957: 

“One was Hinds’ report that before the 
VA directive for integration was placed in 
effect, the three area Congressmen, OVERTON 
Brooks, of the Fourth District; Dr. GEORGE S. 
LONG, of the Eighth; and OTTO Passman, of 
the Fifth were invited to a meeting and noti- 
fied of the order. Reynolds said it was his 
understanding that they made no objection 
at that time although they were apprised of 
the situation. ‘At any rate, I found nothing 
about it in the mewspapers,’ he remarked.” 

I have always taken a strong stand on seg- 
regation and have so indicated my vigorous 
disapproval by signing the manifesto against 
integration along with 100 other Members of 
Congress. I am for segregation in the 
schools, hospitals and other places. 

I did not receive information or attend any 
meetings either here in Washington or 


Louisiana regarding the Executive order of 


the President, March 1953. 

The quoted portion from the article in the 
Shreveport Journal is most misleading, and 
I consider an apology to me is in order for 
having made such a false and unwarranted 
statement without any foundation whatso- 
ever. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE S. LONG, 
Member of Congress. 


Shortly thereafter, Congressman OTTO 
Serine wired Mr. John Reynolds as 
ollows: 


Reference the article that appeared in the 
Shreveport Journal, January 7, 1957, relative 
to Eisenhower's VA directive on segregation 
and the public statement that I was ap- 
prised of the situation is misleading, false 
and unwarranted. My position on segrega- 
tion is well known. I refer you to my signa- 
ture on the manifesto and susequent state- 
ments, as well as activity and public state- 
ments on the subject. You owe me a public 
apology. I trust it will be made through the 
same media that carried the false statement 
about me. 

Orro E. PassMAN, S 
| Member of Congress. 


We also sent the following letter signed 


jointly by Congressmen OTTO PASSMAN, 
Dr. GEORGE S. Lone, and myself to Mr. 
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John Reynolds; and this letter reads as 
follows: 
January 10, 1957. 
Mr. Jonn RETN DS, Attorney, 
Homer, La. 

Dran Mr. REYNOLDS: We, the undersigned 
Members of Congress from Louisiana, have 
Just read in the January 7, 1957, Shreveport 
Journal an article entitled, “Legion Com- 
Mitteemen Amazed—Negro Inspector Keeps 
Vigil on VA Integration.” In the course of 
this article, after saying that two things have 
Particularly amazed you about public apathy, 
you are quoted as follows: 

“One was Hinds’ report that before the 
VA directive for the integration was placed 
in effect, the three area Congressmen, OVER- 
TON Brooxs, of the Fourth District; Dr. 
Grorce S. Lona, of the Eighth; and Orro 
Pass Max, of the Fifth, were invited to a 
meeting and notified of the order (integra- 
tion order).” The article further states, 
Reynolds states, “it was his understanding 
that they made no objection at that time 
although they were apprised of the situation. 
At any rate I found nothing about it in the 
newspapers, he remarked.” 

We, the undersigned, jointly wish to state 
that none of us has any recollection of being 
Notified of the Executive order of the Presi- 
dent of March 1953 under which all VA 
Hospitals of the United States were integrat- 
€d and that we, at no time, have gotten to- 
gether in a joint meeting in Louisiana or 
elsewhere to be formally notified of such 
Order or to discuss the effect of this order. 
Since there was no meeting and no notice, 
No quotation as to what occurred or was said 
at the meeting has any validity or truth and 
We, as Member of Congress, are asking you, 
in the proper way and at the proper time, to 
Make correction of what is now a very mis- 
leading statement in the Shreveport Journal 
Of that date attributed to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gronda S. Lona, 
Orro PassmMan, 
OVERTON ; 
Members of Congress. 


I have always opposed a breaking 
down of segregation in the South. I 
Oppose it in the Veterans’ Administration 
and elsewhere. These statements all 
Supported by three Members of Congress 
Should put at rest for all time any 
Charges that I have been lax about 
Opposing the Presidential Executive 
Order on segregation. I shall continue 
to fight for the maintenance of the 
Southern Way of Life. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
Tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
8ressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
Ses credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

9). 
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Herbert Hoover, Jr. 
OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, a great 
American has just retired from one of 
the most important positions in our 
Government, He is the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., who is returning to 
private life after a period of outstanding 
service as our Under Secretary of State, 
As the Representative in Congress of the 
district in which he resides, I am partic- 
ularly honored to raise my voice in praise 
of the outstanding contribution he has 
made to our country and the entire free 
world. 

Mr. Hoover comes from a family which 
has been noted for its splendid service 
on behalf of all of our citizens. He has 
made his own special contribution in the 
vigorous and dedicated manner in which 
he handled his high office in the field of 
foreign affairs. 

President Eisenhower's glowing tribute 
to Mr. Hoover at the time of his resigna- 
tion expresses more ably than I can the 
debt of gratitude which we all owe this 
fine public servant. It is significant that 
the President has indicated that Mr. 
Hoover may be called upon again to as- 
sume a high office and great responsibil- 
ity in Government service. 

I have never met nor known a more 
unselfish and patriotic official of our 
Government than the recent Under Sec- 
retary of State. I am sure that all my 
colleagues join with me in congratulat- 
ing him on a job well done and in send- 
ing to him and his family best wishes 
for good health and continued leadership 
on behalf of our Nation in the days to 
come. 


EXTENSION 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 81.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exc eding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Gommittee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS : 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Mexico Celebrates Its Adoption of the 
Constitution of 1857 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4. 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, February 5, Mexico celebrates the 
1155 centennial of the constitution of 

857. 

It is particularly appropriate that this 
Nation with a constitution of our own 
based upon the principles of liberty and 
freedom should join our sister Republic 
of Mexico in celebrating the adoption of 
its constitution based upon principles so 
Similar to those that are fundamental to 
our own constitution. 

The constitution of 1857 marks an out- 
Standing chapter in the political and 
juridical history of Mexico. It estab- 
lished the permanent basis for Mexico as 
a nation and crystallized the aspiration 
of freedom of the Mexican people. 

The constitution of 1857 was the fore- 
runner of the constitution of 1917 which 
embodies the ideals of the revolution of 
1910, and which is now the Magna Carta 
of Mexico. 

This historical date will be commemo- 
rated throughout Mexico by civic cere- 
monies presided over by the political au- 
thorities of every city, village, and 
hamlet in Mexico. 

President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines has 
written letters to the governors of each 
of the Mexican States commenting on 
the historical importance of the date of 
February 5, 1857, and asking*their co- 
operation in the observance of the cen- 
tennial. 

Thus, the centenary of the constitution 
of 1857 will be celebrated in Mexico on 
the 5th of February, 1957. The con- 
gress of the union has, therefore, de- 
clared 1957 Year of the Constitution, 

The fundamental rights of man, as 
Tecognized in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and set forth in our Constitu- 
tion, are just as clearly and emphati- 
cally expressed in the several articles of 
the Mexican Constitution, the adoption 
of which is celebrated today. 

An examination of the articles of the 
constitution make plain that it was not 
only the purpose of the Mexican consti- 
tution to recognize the rights of man, but 
also to protect those rights in every de- 
tail that would promote the welfare of 
the individual citizen, as will be readily 
Seen from the following: 

Article I: The Mexican people recog- 
nize that the rights of men are the 
foundation and the purpose of social 
institutions. Im consequence they pro- 
claim that all the laws and authorities 
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of the country must respect and sustain 
the warranties stipulated by this con- 
stitution. 

Article II: In the Republic every one 
is born free. The slaves who step into 
the national territory recover their lib- 
erty by this mere fact, and have the right 
of the protection of the law. 

This article takes on special signifi- 
cance when it is realized that at the time 
of its adoption slavery had not yet been 
abolished in our country. Thus, fugitive 
slaves were not only given full right of 
asylum, but declared that from the mo- 
ment he entered Mexico he “received his 
freedom,” thus recognizing in no uncer- 
tain way the principle that. every man is 
born free. In later articles of the con- 
stitution will be seen further recognition 
of this principle, its extension and 
elaboration. 

Article III: All education is free. The 
law will determine which profession 
needs a diploma for its exercise, and what 
requisites are to be fulfilled. 

This fundamental principle was later 
amplified to make education not only free 
but also universal, free, nonsectarian, 
and compulsory. 

Article IV: Every man is free to adopt 
the profession, trade, or work that suits 
him, it being useful and honest; and to 
enjoy the product thereof. 

Article V: No man shall be compelled 
to work without his plain. consent and 
without just compensation. The state 
will not permit to become effective any 
contract, pact, or agreement with the 
purpose of the curtailment, the loss, or 
the irrevocable sacrifice of the liberty of 
any man. e 

Thus, these provisions leave no doubt 
that the framers of the Constitution for 
Mexico intended to make, and, did make, 
the rights of man to be absolute, 

Article VI: The expression of ideas 
shall not be subjected to any judicial or 
governmental prosecution except in 
cases of attack upon the public morality, 
the rights of a third party, or the preven- 
tion of a crime or a disturbance of public 
order. 

Article VII: The liberty of writing and 
publishing writings upon any matter is 
inviolable. No previous censorship nor 
imposition of bonds upon the writers nor 
the publishers for the purpose of cur- 
tailing the freedom of the press can be 
established by any law or authority, such 
freedom being restricted to respect of 
private life, morals, and public business, 

In these articles is firmly established 
the right of free speech and the right of 
free press, as constituting the basic foun- 
dation of a pure democracy. 

Article VIII: This deals with the right 
of petition to the government. 

Article IX: This gives the right of as- 
sembly. 

Article X: This establishes the right of 
every man to possess and carry arms for 
his safety and legitimate defense, 


Article XI: This deals with immigra- 
tion to the country and other travelling 
both from the country and into the same. 

Article XII: This establishes the in- 
validity of all titles of nobility, preroga- 
tives, and hereditary honors. 

Article XIII: In the Mexican Republic 
no one shall be subjected to private laws 
nor special courts. No man or corpora- 
tiom shall enjoy fueros nor receive emol- 
uments unless they be a compensation 
575 public services and already fixed by 
aw. 

Article XIV: This establishes the prin- 
ciple that no one shall be tried by retro- 
active laws. 

Article XV: No treaties can be made 
for the extradition of political offenders; 
neither for those criminals whose crime 
was committed in a country where they 
had been slaves; neither can a treaty or 
agreement be made by which the war- 
ranties or rights that this constitution 
gives to man or citizen be altered. 

Thus, it will be seen that the framers 
of the Constitution of Mexico intended 
to provide for the establishment of the 
full and unrestricted freedom of person, 
of labor, of speech, and of the press in 
Mexico, and, in addition thereto recog- 
nized similar rights in the individuals of 
all nations and refused to permit any 
act upon the part of Mexico in violation 
of these rights in its relationship with 
any foreign power. By these provisions 
the full right of asylum was established. 

Article XVI: This article establishes 
the principle that the family and domi- 
cile are inviolable, except for the pur- 
poses of arrest under a warrant from a 
proper court expressing the charge. 

Article XVII: No one shall be ar- 
rested or imprisoned for debts of a purely 
civil character. No one shall exercise 
violence to claim his rights. The courts 
will always be ready for the administra- 
tion of justice. This will be free, the 
costs being abolished. 

It is easily to be seen that the framers 
of this constitution were men of the 
people, and, as such were fully cognizant 
of the wrongs that had brought distress 
to their fellow men by the usages of the 
past, and did not intend that such 
wrongful practices should be perpetrated 
thereafter. 

Article XXVII: Private property shall 
not be taken without the consent of the 
owner, except in case of public utility, 
and by just payment therefor, and so 
forth. 

Article VIII: State and church are 
independent. Congress cannot make any 
law establishing or forbidding any re- 
ligion. 

The foregoing, constitute the funda- 
mental principles of ‘the constitution, 
the adoption of which the people of 
Mexico celebrate today. Other articles 
were included that established the form 
of government as republican, federal, 
representative, democratic, and popular. 
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It adopted the system of the division of 
the functions of government into execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial; defined the 
rights of and duties of citizenship, and 
formulated the methods of election in 
accordance with methods generally 
adopted in other federal republics. 

On January 14, 1957, the President of 
Mexico, in a letter addressed to the gov- 
ernors of the States, enjoined them to 
strive for the greatest solemnity in the 
civic acts commemorating the centenary 
of the constitution of 1857. 

The text of the letter addressed by 
President Adolpho Ruiz Cortines to the 
governors of the states on the observ- 
ance of the first centennial of the con- 
stitution of 1857, reads as follows: 

On February 5 we shall commemorate 
the first centennial of the political constitu- 
tion of 1857, and for this reason Congress 
has given its approval in declaring 1957 as 
the Year of the Constitution of 1857 and of 
the Mexican Liberal Thought. 

The federal constitution of 1857 has an 
extraordinary historical, political, and jurid- 
ical importance, having emananted from 
the revolution of Ayutla, and for having 
embodied in its percepts the aspirations of 
the Mexican people, and for having given 
expression within it to the permanent fea- 
tures of our nationality. Sixty years later, 
on the same symbolic date of February 5, the 
constitution of 1917 was ratified. Its origin 
was the Mexican Revolution, which governs 
the public life of the country and which 
embodies the aspirations ef the people of 
our country, 

Therefore, I am writing to you in your ca- 
pacity as the head of the executive power in 
your State, to request that you organize 
the most solemn commemorative ceremonies 
that will express the homage of the people 
to both constitutions. I believe that, con- 
sidering the civic importance of these cere- 
monies, the leading political authorities 
throughout the country should preside at the 
respective rites; the governors in the capitals 
of their States, and the mayors in the mu- 
nicipalities. 

The nation fs striving to reach its opti- 
mum moral, civic, social, and material devel- 
opment, united in its common aims of gen- 
eral improvement and with tenacious dedi- 
cation to work, seeking the betterment and 
growth of the nation. 

All the foregoing requires that the com- 
memorative acts be distinguished by their 
high civic spirit, the elevation of our na- 
tional assets, and the decision to strive so 
that Mexico may gain day by day, greater 
benefits for each and every one of its citizens 
and for the entire collectivity. 

Very truly yours, 
ADOLFO Rum CORTINES, 
The President of the Republic. 


These celebrations called for by Presi- 
dent Cortines will include acts in honor 
of the illustrious patriot Don Benito 
Juarez, to whom fell the responsibility, 
upon assuming the Presidency of the Re- 
public in December 1857, to be the de- 
fender of the constitution against the 
formidable attacks of the Conservatives. 

In the years that have intervened since 
the adoption of the constitution of 1857, 
the Republic of Mexico has had its trials 
and tribulations, but the people of Mex- 
ico have met with courage and fortitude 
each difficulty. They have surmounted 
them. Their vision of a great nation has 
never been dimmed. Progress with hon- 
or has ever been their watchword. With 


the same unconquerable spirit that has 


characterized them in the past, they 
press on with renewed vigor and determi- 
nation to achieve even greater glories in 
the future. The progress made in indus- 
trial achievement, financial stability, ad- 
vanced education, and improved living 
conditions for the people may well be a 
source of pride. 

On this day of celebration in the Re- 
public of Mexico, it is fitting that we, as 
representatives of the people of the 
United States of America, should join 
with the people of that great Republic, in 
celebrating the adoption of their consti- 
tution, which, in the truest sense of the 
word, is a document that insures to the 
people of Mexico a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

And it is our hope and prayer that the 
Republic of Mexico may continue to pro- 
gress in its domestic affairs, continue to 
increase in influence in foreign affairs, 
and that our relationship with each other 
may continue to strengthen the bonds 
that bind us together in friendship, and 
strengthen our hands in the cause of 
peace. 


Let the U. N. Be Strong and Forthright in 
Its Action Toward All Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Nations once again finds itself in 
a predicament largely because of its own 


It has asked Israel to withdraw from 
the Gaza strip. Israel has refused with- 
out firm guaranties. 

While we all regret that Israel hasn’t 
seen fit to cooperate with the U. N.—can 
we really blame them? 

They see Russia ignoring U. N. re- 
quests and resolutions every time it suits 
their fancy—the latest in Hungary. 
They see that the U. N. has not done any- 
thing about Russia—so cannot they 
logically expect that nothing will be done 
about the failure of Israel to cooperate. 

Of course, sometimes the U. N. takes 
a firm hand when dealing with weaker 
nations—but it fails to show any intes- 
tinal fortitude when dealing with Russia. 

It seems to me that if the U. N. is going 
to justify its existence it must be firm 
and treat everyone alike. If it is going 
to be strong against the weak and weak 
against the strong then it can serve no 
useful purpose. It has become as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

Over the weekend two resolutions with 
regard to Israel getting out of Egypt 
were adopted in the U. N. Even their 
sponsors cannot agree as to what these 
resolutions mean. They are just so many 
words—falling far short of the clear-cut 
decisions called for. 

Let the U. N. be strong and forthright 
in its action toward all nations and it 
will not be misunderstood. 
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February 5 
The Persecution of Egyptian Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lieutenant Robert P. Grover Post, No. 
377, of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, has adopted a resolution 
regarding the persecution of Egyptian 
Jews and a resolution dealing with 
threats to destroy Israel that I feel war- 
rant the attention of every Member of 
the House. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION REGARDING PERSECUTION OF 

EGYPTIAN JEWS 


Whereas in Egypt the possessions of each 
Jew whether he or she be of Egyptian of for- 
eign nationality or be a stateless person has 
been taken into custody by the Government 
of Egypt; and 

Whereas nearly every person in Egypt of 
the Jewish faith is subject to deportation 
and his or her property expropriated and 
those already deported have been allowed 
only 20 Egyptian pounds plus the clothes 
he or she is wearing; and 

Whereas the Egyptians have demonstrated 
that they are practicing Hitlerian tactics 
prevalent in Germany from 1933 to 1938 by 
forcing women to strip naked so that they 
cannot take out of Egypt jewelry and other 
assets; by arresting and interning leaders of 
the Jewish community councils of Cairo and 
Alexandria; by taking over Jewish schools at 
Alexandria and Cairo and using them as in- 
ternment stations and by seizing Jewish 
hospitals, throwing out the patients and us- 
ing same as military hospitals; and 

Whereas the 50,000 Jews of Egypt, who are 
possible victims of mob action, are in a 
panic and face untold suffering and perse- 
cution reminescent of the Nazi terror un- 
less prompt protest is made to Egypt to im- 
mediately desist from these acts of ersecu- 
tion and a haven is found in other lands for 
these suffering innocent people: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved by the members of the Lieuten- 
ant Robert P. Grover Post, No. 377, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, assembled in meeting, at the Jersey City 
Jewish Community Center, Monday, Decem- 
ber 10, 1956, That Congressman ALFRED D. 
SIEMINSKI, 13th Congressional District, and 
Vincent J. DELLAY, 14th Congressional Dis- 
trict, and Senators H. ALEXANDER SMITH and 
CLIFFORD P. Cass, from the State of New Jer- 
sey, be immediately contacted that they 
utilized their utilize their good offices to in- 
struct our delegation to the United Nations 
to present the facts of this resolution to the 
world organization for an immediate and 
strong warning to Egypt that the civilized 
world will not tolerate these acts of inhu- 
manity and that the rulers of Egypt be told 
to bring a halt at once to these acts of 
barbarism against an innocent people whose 
only crime appears to be that they are Jews; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the aforementioned Con- 
gressmen and Senators be urged to have 
the United States extend its facilities to the 
Jewish homeless, also victims of tyrrany, as 
our Nation is now doing for Hungarian ref- 
ugees fleeing from oppressive communism. 


RESOLUTION DEALING WITH THREATS TO 
DESTROY ISRAEL 


Whereas a serious danger to Israel's exis- 
tence prevails when the Soviet Government, 
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Pakistan, Egypt. and Iraq threaten to ex- 
tinguish the tiny nation of Israel, the only 
bastion of democracy in the Middle East: and 

Whereas Russia seeking to gain a foothold 
in the Middle East feels that Israel must be 
destroyed as she poses a threat to the spread- 
ing of communism in that troubled area; 
and 

Whereas the United States, knowing that 
Russia and her Arab allies represent a 
threat to world peace when they aid Syria, 
have on November 29. 1956, warned Russia 
and Syria that “any threat to the territorial 
integrity or political independence of Iraq, 
Iran, Turkey, or Pakistan interests would be 
viewed by the United States with the utmost 
gravity:“ and 

Whereas a threat to the continued exist- 
ence of Israel likewise presents a danger to 
the continuance of world peace which the 
United States must view with alarm; and 

Whereas a permanent peace cannot be ac- 
complished in the Middle East as long as 
free and open transit in the Suez Canal is 
denied by Egypt to all nations and the Arab 
countries and Israel fail to agree upon a real 
Peace; Be it therefore 

Resolved by members of the Lieutenant 
Robert P. Grover, Post No. 377, Jewish War 
Veterans oj the United States of America, as- 
sembled in meeting, at the Jersey City Jewish 
Community Center, Monday, December 10, 
1956, That Congressman Atrrep D. SIEMIN- 
SKI, 13th Congressional District, and VINCENT 
J. Deviay, 14th Congressional District, and 
Senators H. ALEXANDER SMITH and COLIFFORD 
P. Case, from the State of New Jersey, be im- 
mediately contacted that they utilize their 
good offices to have our Nation tell the world 
that the United States will view an attack 
on Israel with the utmost gravity, and that 
our country take the same determined stand 
that was taken with the nations named 
above; be it further 

Resolved, That the aforementioned Con- 
gressmen and Senators be urged to have the 
United States take the lead in the United 
Nations to settle the Suez Canal question 
which would allow all nations, including 
Israel, the use of the Suez Canal, and have 
direct negotiations for a lasting peace begin 
under United Nations auspices between the 
Arab nations and Israel for a settlement of 
their differences which should include a just 
solution of the Arab refugee problem. 


Mr. Speaker, I also enclose a copy of a 


letter I received from Mr. Robert C. 
Hill, Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of State, with respect to these reso- 
lutions, that is self-explanatory: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January 28, 1957. 
The Honorable ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. SIEMINSKI: I refer to your letter 
of January 9 to Secretary Dulles enclosing 
resolutions adopted by the Lieutenant Rob- 
ert P. Grover Past, No. 377, of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, regard- 
ing reports of the mistreatment of persons 
of Jewish faith in Egypt and the attitude 
of the United States toward Israel. We 
appreciate your interest in making these 
‘Yesolutions available. 

In response to numerous inquiries from 
the public, we have prepared a statement on 
the United States position with regard to 
Teports of the mistreatment of persons of 
Jewish faith in Egypt. This statement re- 
flects the concern of the Government of 
the United States over the various reports 
received and its efforts to encourage the 
Egyptian Government to adopt moderate 
Policies. You may wish to send your con- 
stituents one of the enclosed copies of this 
statement for their information. 

The ent’s statement of November 
29, 1956, related solely to the members of 
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the Baghdad Pact, which ts under particu- 
lar pressure at the moment because these 
countries are close geographic neighbors of 
the Soviet Union. The statement was not 
intended to reflect, by inclusion or exclusion, 
the United States attitude toward any other 
country. 

United States support for the sovereignty 
and independence of the states of the Near 
East has been amply affirmed over the last 
several years. These declarations have in- 
cluded statements to the effect that the 
United States would take action, within and 
outside the United Nations, to prevent any 
violation of the frontiers or armistice lines 
by the States of the area; that the United 
States would, within constitutional means, 
oppose any aggression in the Near East and 
render assistance to the victim of aggres- 
sion; and that United States foreign policy 
embraces the preservation of the independ- 
ence of the State of Israel. There has been 
no change in the policy set forth in these 
statements, which reveal the concern of the 
United States Government for the independ- 
ence and security of Israel and the other 
states in the area. Further, the United 
States stands for the freedom of peoples and 
for the just and peaceful solution of inter- 
national problems. This policy applies im- 
partially to all nations. It will remain our 
firm position in our direct relations with 
other countries and in our activities in the 
United Nations. ` 

Your constituents’ communications are 
returned, as requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary. 
REPORTS CONCERNING MISTREATMENT OF PER- 
SONS OF JEWISH FAITH IN EGYPT 


, The Department of State has received 
numerous communications concerning re- 
ports of the mistreatment of persons of Jew- 
ish faith in Egypt. 

The Department is not in a position to 
comment on specific allegations, but it has 
received reports of the mistreatment of per- 
sons of Jewish faith in Egypt. It was these 
reports that led us to approach the Egyptian 
Government, 

The American Ambassador at Cairo has 
been in continuing contact with the Egyptian 
Government on the matter. He has ex- 
pressed the concern of the American people 
and the United States Government-over the 
reports and has urged the adoption of mod- 
erate policies. 

Developments in the situation are being 
closely followed with a view to determine in 
what further and appropriate manner the 
United States can assist in resolving the 
problem, 


Safety on Railroads 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 29, 1956, Mr. 
Harry See, national legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, delivered an address before 
the Great Lakes conference of utility and 
railroad commissioners at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Mr. See has had a long and distin- 
guished career in the railroad industry. 
His address treats with the subject of 
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safety on railroads, and in this field he is 
well qualified to speak. 

He hails from my home State of Cali- 
fornia, in fact, he is one of my constitu- 
ents. Before coming to serve the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen in this city 
he held the position of State legislative 
representative for over 25 years in Cali- 
fornia, during all of which time he de- 
voted himself to the improvement of 
safety conditions on California railroads. 

I commend Mr. See’s address to my 
colleagues: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at the be- 
ginning of this I want to pause and thank 
all of you for the privilege of being invited 
to speak before you today. In recent years 
I have been extended similar privileges on 
several occasions, the most recent invitation 
being to address the Midwest Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners which 
met in Omaha, Nebr., in May. In October 
1955, I had the pleasure of attending the na- 
tional association's convention held in Ashe- 

“ville, and again this year in San Francisco in 
July—all of which I really enjoyed. 

I feel there is great value for our brother- 
hood in attending meetings of this kind. 
Only through an understanding of our prob- 
lems can any progress be made toward solv- 
ing them. And one of the best ways to 
acquaint you with our side of the story is 
to take advantage of your courtesy and 
stand up here and talk about our brother- 
hood and its problems. 

As an organization we are aware of the 
growing interest manifested by your com- 
missions in our welfare. And because of this 
interest, we have also done a little organizing 
based on your geographic groupings. As far 
back as 20 years ago our legislative repre- 
sentatives in the 11 Western States organized 
a committee which met at the same time and 
place as the Western Association of Public 
Utilities Commissioners. This arrangement 
proved satisfactory and many worthwhile 
accomplishments resulted. Our representa- 
tives in the Midwestern and Southeastern 
States have done likewise, and it is our inten- 
tion to organize the representatives in the 
Great Lakes region. We hope they will be 
able to meet concurrently with your group 
and lend any possible assistance. Several 
of our representatives from that region are 
with us today, and I know they will enjoy 
becoming acquainted with all of you. 

I especially appreciate the opportunity to 
speak on the subject of railroad safety. This 
is a subject that is close to me, and I feet 
conversant with it, I have devoted a major 
portion of my brotherhood life to the im- 
provement of safety conditions on railroads, 
and I am pleased when I see improvements 
along this line. 

For 25 years I served as the State repre- 
sentative of the brotherhood in the State of 
California. When I first undertook the job, 
California had very little in the way of rail- 
road safety regulations other than a full 
crew law and some minor legislation. That 
State now is a shining example of the real 
progress that has been made in issuing and 
enforcing adequate regulations for the pro- 
tection of employees and the public. 

Since coming to Washington as the na- 
tional legislative representative of the 
brotherhood in 1947, I have continued to 
work for additional and broader safety regu- 
lations. The cooperation we have received 
from the carriers has been inconsistent in 
some sections of the country, particularly 
the Southern and the Central Eastern States, 
but in all cases we are grateful for a sympa- 
thetic understanding and a willingness to 
cooperate on the part of State commissions. 

The most disturbing aspect of railroad op- 
eration as far as I am concerned is the con- 
stant rise in deaths and injuries to railroad 
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employees. Being associated with an em- 
ployee organization for as many years as I 
have, it is natural for me to be interested and 
alarmed at the high rate of accidents in our 
industry. In my years of safety work we 
have been successful in eliminating some 
major causes of accidents, but from the con- 
tinuous upward trend in the accident rate, 
it is apparent there is still a lot of work to 
done. 

* will not take up too much of your time 
reciting voluminous statistics on the inci- 
dence of accidents among rallroad employees, 
but I would like to draw your attention to 
the figures reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its monthly summary. 
The last month in the current year for 
which cumulative figures are available is 
September, and the statistics I quote are for 
the 9 months ending September 30, for the 
current year and the corresponding periods 
in 1954 and 1955. 

In 1954 the total number of injuries and 
deaths to railroad employees amounted to 
12,331—this for the 9 months ending with 
September. In 1955 this figure Jumped to 
13,376, and this year the figure has continued 
to soar to 14,144—representing a 2-year in- 
crease of 1,813. 

You too might feel this increase of nearly 
2,000 in the number of deaths and injuries 
to railroad employees over a 2-year period is 
shocking, when simultaneously you remem- 
ber that between September 1955 and Sep- 
tember this year there has been a decrease 
of more than 46,000 in the number of per- 
sons employed on the American railroads. 

How is this inconsistency explained? How 
can we justify the drastic increase in deaths 
and injuries of nearly 2,000 when employ- 
ment figures took such a tumble? It is ex- 
perience of this kind that causes me to take 
a grave look at our industry and impresses 
me with the fact that a more thorough polic. 
ing of existing regulations by State commis- 
sions is necessary, and in fact, additional 
regulations are needed. 

These figures may be surprising to some 
of you, and I can understand why. So many 

have the mistaken impression that 
as long as there is an Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington, all is well in 
the safety life of the railroad employee. But 
we realize from experience there is little 
comfort in that thought. 

As you gentlemen know, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does have jurisdic- 
tion or authority over certain matters. Its 
authority, however, is limited to the follow- 
ing categories: The enforcement of the Hours 
of Service Act; the Safety Appliance Act; 
the Locomotive Inspection Act; and juris- 
diction over signaling systems and devices. 
It is true the ICC also has within its juris- 
diction the enforcement of the Accidents 
Reports Act, but even after exhaustive in- 
vestigations, unless the matter falls within 
1 of the above 4 categories, the Commission 
is limited to a recommendation. 

All other safety regulations fall within the 
purview of the State commissions, where I 
feel they properly belong. I have long been 
a States’ righter when it comes to certain 
items of safety on railroads, and I am pleased 
to see so many of the State regulatory agen- 
cies insisting on retaining their jurisdic- 
tional powers. 

Most States have delegated the necessary 
authority to a State regulatory body to estab- 
lish, promulgate, and enforce regulations 
pertaining to safety on railroads. I hope 
these remaining States will realize the duty 
that accompanies the privilege and their 
legislatures will give the proper State agency 
the jurisdiction it should have. The State 
of Maine was the most recent to strengthen 
its Public Utilities Act, and the commission 
of that State lost no time in issuing a stand- 
ard clearance order once it had been empow- 
ered to act. 
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As the principal executives of your vari- 
ous State commissions, it is needless for me 
to mention the dependence the employees 
have on your interest in railroad safety. One 
of the biggest steps taken by regulatory 
bodies throughout the country was the issu- 
ance of standard clearance orders. While 
I was State representative in California, I 
obtained the first worthwhile standard clear- 
ance order for that State; this was back in 
1926, and that order has been improved 
several times since then. 

I believe California was the first State 
to require more than 13 feet from center 
line to center line of parallel tracks and 
the first order to base overhead and side 
clearances on the size of equipment to be 
operated alongside of or under those clear- 
ances, And I am sure it was the first order 
to require the placarding or the stenciling 
of extra-large cars and loads, These cars 
have to be moved in specified places in the 
train and notices given to train crews and 
yard employees of these movements. Since 
that time several other States have followed 
California’s example. 

Since coming to Washington I have par- 
ticipated in the writing or revision of clear- 
ance laws in 20 States and the District of 
Columbia, and assisted in the passage of 
clearance laws in Massachusetts and Ten- 
nessee. These accomplishments have 
brought clearance laws or orders to 35 States 
and the District of Columbia. I might add 
that In 22 of these States the order provides 
the liberal and up-to-date requirement of 
14 feet clearance between the center lines 
of parallel tracks. The main line mileage 
in these States constitutes almost half the 
main line mileage in the entire country. 
There are 2 or 3 cases still pending, where 
only the order of the Commission is awaited. 

Many of you, therefore, are more than 
slightly acquainted with our work, and the 
position of the brotherhood on this im- 
portant subject of railroad clearances. Some 
of you may have cause to wonder why the 
brotherhood has been conducting such a 
stepped-up campaign in those sections of 
the country where no clearance regulations 
exist. It is not by chance that the great 
number of clearance orders now in existence 
have been issued or revised within the past 
5 years. 

As a forward-looking labor organization, 
we are interested in obtaining for our mem- 
bership as much in the way of protection 
from occupational hazards as we are in se- 
curing wage increases. The concentrated ef- 
fort to establish clearance regulations has 
stemmed from changing conditions on 
American railroads. 

Railroad yards were not built to accom- 
modate the increase in the size of freight 
equipment, which we witness daily. At the 
time of their construction, the yards were 
probably large enough, and the tracks were 
spaced to accommodate the size of equip- 
ment then in use. That equipment was 10 
feet or less_in width, and the highest cars 
at that time were about 12 feet high. 

The space that was allowed between two 
tracks or between the track and a structure 
might have been sufficient with the old type 
of equipment, but with the new and larger 
equipment, it is entirely inadequate. 

Following the close of World War II, when 
the attention of industry was again devoted 
to peacetime production, the railroad indus- 
try began to build longer, wider, and higher 
cars. Shortly after I went to Washington, 
I began to keep a running check on the 
increase in the size of freight equipment, 
and I am sure you will be as surprised with 
the startling number as I am. 

We make it a point to check the Railway 
Equipment Register, which is published four 
times annually, for the increase in bigger 
equipment on every common carrier and pri- 
vate-car owner in the country. Our research 
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department has compiled statisties, which 
we mail to our legislative representatives in 
the various States for their information and 
use. 
In 1950 there were 557,379 cars that were 
10 feet 6 inches wide or wider on the Ameri- 
can railroads. By 1956 that number had 
increased to 875,566, or an increase of 318,187 
in approximately 5 years. Similarly with cars 
that are 15 feet 1 inch high or higher to the 
top of the running board, the number in- 
creased from 17,030 in 1950 to 23,205 in 1956, 
an addition of 6,175. 

The trend during all of this time has been 
only in one direction, and that is upward, 
At no time did I detect a decrease in the 
number of big cars, and so I feel it is safe 
to say that freight equipment in the rail- 
road industry is changing by becoming big- 
ger, wider, higher, and longer. 

There is in use on 1 carrier a car 11 feet 
3 inches in width. We have received com- 
munications from 1 State commission that 
regulates its clearances by the height and 
width of equipment to the effect that 1 
railroad has asked that commission what 
its attitude would be toward the carrier 
using 1 class of cars 12 feet overall width 
and another type 13 feet overall width. This 
indicates a steady inclination on the part of 
carriers to build higher and wider cars. To- 
day there are in operation on American rail- 
roads several hundred cars that are more 
than 16 feet from the top of the rail to the 
top of the running board, and some as high 
as 17 feet. $ 

If shippers by rail require larger cars, then 
we feel it is the duty of the railroad industry 
to provide the cars to meet the demands of 
customers. But we also feel that it is the 
brotherhood's duty to insist that the men we 
represent in train and yard service be fur- 
nished with a reasonably safe place to work 
alongside of and on top of these cars. 

It is this long-rgnge and farsighted build- 
ing program on the part of the railroad in- 
dustry that has made it necessary for the 
railroad labor organizations to also look 
ahead with regard to the safety of the men 
who work with these cars. 

As I scan the existing clearance orders in 
three-fourths of our States, I am grateful 
that State commissions such as yours have 
been farsighted enough and humane enough 
to take an interest in the welfare of the rail- 
roadman to entertain our petitions, and to 
act favorably on them. I look with satisfac- 
tion on the reduction in the number of 
personal injuries caused by lack of adequate 
clearances in the States that have adequate 
clearance orders, and hope that eventually 
State commissions may enlarge the field of 
safety regulation on railroads so that the 
accident rate generally will show a decrease 
instead of the alarming increased noted 
above. T 

Another field in which some State commis- 
sions have expressed a willingness to regulate 
is the equipment of all railroad bridges and 
trestles with walks and railings. This item 
of safety has been pursued in the West for 
several years, and many western carriers have 
their bridges and trestles so equipped. 

More recently the movement has been 
started in the Eastern States. The Pennsyl- 
vania commission issued an order early this 
year, which although does not embody all 
our requests, nevertheless is a step in the 
right direction. A similar petition is pend- 
ing before the Connecticut commission, and 
in Massachusetts a bill has been introduced 
in the legislature to accomplish this. 

I am hopeful that the same profound in- 
terest that has been shown by State com- 
missions with respect to clearance regulations 
will manifest itself in this additional and 
equally important phase of accident preven- 
tion. 

Despite our continued aggressive efforts 
through the years to have the most danger- 
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ous phases of railroad operation brought 
under either national or State regulation, 
Iam to state there is a vast fleld over 
which there is little or no regulation, Con- 
gress has not delegated authority in any 
law, nor has a like authority been assumed 
by many State commissions in such matters 
as the handling of extra-large-size freight 
equipment, oversized loads on open top cars, 
or the manner in which cars are loaded 
with lumber and pulpwood, poles, sheet 
metal and scrap iron—all potential accident 
hazards, 

Through the process of education, we hope 
to acquaint regulatory bodies such as yours 
with the new and ever-present dangers in 
railroading of today. It is our earnest hope, 
of course, that all of you through associa- 
tions like the one we experience today, will 
become more aware of the needless sacri- 
fices made by the men we represent, be- 
cause of hazardous conditions that go un- 
corrected, and that you will interest your- 
Selves to perhaps enlarge the scope of your 
regulation, 

Another major cause of accidents is the 
Operation of motor cars or self-propelled ve- 
hicles. These are motor cars on which main- 
tenance-of-way employees ride to and from 
work, and rail-laying machines. During the 
past 10 years the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has investigated 63 accidents in 
which track motor cars were involved. These 

` accidents resulted in the death of 94 per- 
sons and injuries to 182. 

In checking the reports.of the ICC, we 
find there were 21 investigations on 13 rail- 
roads in the States represented at this con- 
ference. This figure does not include all 
the accidents probably, but does include all 
o those investigated by the ICC. In the 
accidents investigated there were 30 deaths 
and 52 injuries in that 10-year period in 
this area alone, which is nearly one-third of 
the total deaths and accidents, as well as 
about one-third of the total investigations. 

In almost every instance the Commission 
will recommend that the carrier adopt rules 
to protect men on these vehicles. And in 
almost every instance the statement is made 
that the accident was caused by failure to 
Provide adequate protection for the move- 
ment of these motor cars, 

I noticed one case several years sgo where 
it was recommended that the carrier change 
its rules to provide better protection; yet 
that carrier has had two accidents since then 
resulting in each instance in the loss of life, 
and in each case it was again recommended 
that the carrier adopt adequate rules to pro- 
tect these men. 

These are the type of cases the State com- 
Missions should interest themselves in, since 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has no 
Jurisdiction over them, and the police powers 
rest with the State, 

Modern railroading with its many improve- 
ments, larger equipment, and greater volume 
Of traffic has outgrown the medieval regula- 
tions that were considered adequate 20 years 
ago. The industry has grown so fast and 
changed so drastically that regulations have 
not kept pace with its growth. As long as 
this disparity exists continued loss of life 
and crippling injuries stare railroad em- 
Ployees in the face. We in the brotherhood 
feel it is our duty to obtain as much protec- 
tion for them as we humanly can, and in 
this worthy endeavor I hope I have the bless- 
ing and cooperation of every one of you, 

I do not intend by this plea to lay the re- 
sponsibility for more effective regulation in 
your laps alone. I realize our duty, and I am 
attempting to make the carriers realize their 
Part in this work. We have proposed, and 
now I want to reiterate, the proposal that 
the labor organizations and the carriers form 
a national joint committee on safety, and 
sincerely work together to improve the glar- 
ing defects and obvious voids in present reg- 
ulations, We in labor want to make your job 
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as easy as we possibly can, but we cannot do 
it alone. We must have the active and un- 
qualified support of the carriers. 

During the past winter I had the pleasure of 
witnessing the fruits of carrier-organization 
cooperation in several States where the broth- 
erhood had petitioned the State commission 
for a standard clearance order. Before going 
to the commission with our request, repre- 
sentatives of the carriers and the brotherhood 
met informally and discussed, argued, and 
disagreed, but eventually settled upon the 
provisions of a proposed clearance order that 
was acceptable to both sides. We then laid 
the proposed matter before the commission 
and made what constituted a joint request 
for the clearance order. The result in al- 
most every case was a quick and painless 
decision by the State commission embody- 
ing all the key provisions in our request. 

It is cooperation with management of this 
kind that the brotherhood seeks, and I think 
has a right to expect. Our problems are 
mutual ones, as I previously pointed out, and 
the solution of them requires mutual under- 
standing. I look forward to the day, and I 
hope the time will be soon, when the rail- 
roads will send men to conferences of this 
type who are clothed with the authority to 
say yes and no, make the ultimate decision 
and then stick by it, instead of sending boys 
to the mill as they have several times in the 


t. 

And as long as I am on the subject of the 
behavior and attitude of the carriers, I hope 
also they will treat with a little more candor 
the filing of accident report forms with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As you know, these are the reports the 
carriers must file in every case where an in- 
jured employee is off duty 72 hours or longer 
foliowing the accident. We have done some 
detective work during the past year in co- 
operation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and some of the carriers’ shady 
practices to avoid filing such reports have 
been uncovered, and many of them have al- 
ready been fined. 

In the carriers’ great zeal to achieve a 
glowing safety record, they oftentimes per- 
suade employees who have sustained serious 
injuries to return to work even for a brief 
period within the first 72 hours to avoid 
filing accident reports, regardless of how long 
the injured employee might be off duty after- 
ward; or they might have them simply re- 
port for work and have another employes 
working in his place to avoid filing the report. 

I feel the carriers are using a reverse play 
to achieve a commendable safety record. In- 
stead of lying awake nights devising tricks 
to conceal injuries which do occur, it might 
be a lot easier on them and certainly better 
for the employees if they spent as much 
time meeting with us to improve conditions 
so the accidents would not occur in the first 
place. Accident statistics in themselves are 
of no value unless they are complete and 
factual; the only purpose they serve is to 
determine what caused the accident so that 
action can be taken to prevent another acci- 
dent at the same place of the same type. 

I know that all of you would be enthusti- 
astic if the carriers and the labor organiza- 
tions could approach your commissions with 
unity of purpose; I know the difficulties fac- 
ing men in your position who must choose 
between two opposing sides, and make a de- 
cision that is fair and reasonable. 

We would like to avoid lengthy battles and 
endless testimony every time we seek even 
minor safety improvements, and it is to this 
end that we urge the carriers to work with 
us for our benefit, for their benefit, and for 
the benefit of all you who sit in authority 
on State commissions. I hope this plea will 
not go unheeded, but that it will bear fruit, 
and that you will recognize the results of our 
efforts when next we meet on a formal basls. 

I will not at this time impose upon your 
patience any longer, although the subject 
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of safety is one in which I have a consuming 
interest, and I could speak on it at greater 
length. I feel I have touched upon the high- 
lights in the general field, and at the con- 
clusion, I will be very happy to answer any 
specific questions any of you might have, 
either on certain portions of my remarks or 
on any related matters. 

I have enjoyed this opportunity to appear 
before you, and hope I will have the pleasure 
and privilege of another invitation to future 
conventions. Thank you. 


Traffic Safety State Compact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr, BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a House joint resolution 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
several States to negotiate and enter into 
compacts for the purpose of promoting 
highway traffic safety. 

The consideration of an interstate 
compact resulted from the hearings and 
studies made by a Traffic Safety Sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and’ 
Foreign Commerce Committee of-which 
I am a member. 

Statistics show that there are 76 mil- 
lion licensed automobile drivers at the 
present time. The average number of 
deaths resulting from automobile acci- 
dents is 115 per day. At the present 
rate of population increase and of auto- 
mobile output, it will be only a compara- 
tively short time until 100 million licensed 
drivers will be operating high-powered 
cars on our Nation's highways. If acci- 
dents continue to increase at the present 
rate, it can be estimated that in the near 
future there will be 150 fatal automobile 
accidents per day. 

Our Traffic Safety Subcommittee has 
started the study of various phases of 
this problem—automotive engineering, 
highway construction, law enforcement, 
education, and uniform highway mark- 
ings and traffic signals. 

Numerous governmental agencies at 
various levels as well as many private 
organizations have been working val- 
iantly to reduce the frightful loss of life 
and property. It is evident that many 
of these efforts, worthy as they are, do 
not always work in the same direction. 

Furthermore, by the United States 
Constitution, the Federal Government 
dare not overstep the authority of the 
several States. In fact, the States have 
established their own traffic laws and 
regulations. Thus, there is no uniform 
legal code for enforcement, no uniform 
highway marking system, and no uni- 
form educational program, Certain pri- 
vate organizations have attempted to 
urge a coordination of these efforts, but 
no specific authority or program exists 
to permit the several States to join in a 
‘mutual effort. 

For this reason, this House joint res- 
olution would grant the consent of the 
Congress to the several States to join in 
the formation of a body that would have 
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authority to legally prepare and promul- 
gate regulations and legislation, if 
needed, to attempt to meet this serious 
problem. 

This idea is not new. It is being used 
successfully in the interstate oil compact 
and the interstate compact for crime 
prevention. 

I hope that the Congress will study 
this proposal carefully and that it can 
be brought to the attention of all of the 
States in this manner. It further is 
hoped that the Traffic Safety Subcom- 
mittee will be both continued and en- 
couraged in pursuing the work that it 
has started so ably under the chairman- 
ship of the Honorable KENNETH ROBERTS, 
of Alabama. 

I feel confident that the States will 
welcome such authority to coordinate 
their efforts. My own State of Indiana 
is keenly interested in this work. It has 
accomplished much in this field and will 
be happy to pass on to others the results 
of its experience. At the same time, our 
State realizes that there is much to do 
and more to learn. This mutual ex- 
change of ideas and cooperation in this 
never-ending battle will be a worthy pro- 
gram for all of the States. 


Resolution in Support of the Jenkins- 
Keogh Proposal (H. R. 9 and 10), 
Submitted by the North Carolina Den- 
tal Society = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a resolution 
adopted by the North Carolina Dental 
Society, which supports the proposals of 


the Jenkins-Keogh bill (H. R. 9 and 10). 


The resolution follows. 

RESOLUTION IN SuprorT OF THE JENKINS- 
Knott Proposat (H. R. 9 anp 10) Sus- 
MITTED BY THE NORTH CAROLINA DENTAL 
Soctery 


Whereas corporate employees covered by 
an approved pension plan are not required 
to pay income tax on the employer’s con- 
tributions to the pension fund, under the 
present provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code; and 

Whereas self-employed individtials are not 
granted a similar privilege under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code in respect to amounts 
they might set aside in a retirement fund; 
and 

Whereas the Jenkins-Keogh bills (H. R. 
9 and 10) seek to correct this existing tax 
inequity: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the North Carolina Dental Society, on behalf 
of the membership of the society, endorses 
the Jenkins-Keogh bills (H. R. 9 and 10) in 
principle; firmly convinced that enactment 
of this legislation would not only correct 
existing tax inequities under the present In- 
ternal Revenue Code, but would strengthen 
the economy of the Nation by providing the 
proper incentive to sound savings practices 
on the part of self-employed individuals; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the 1,050 dentist-members 
of the North Carolina Dental Society strongly 
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urge the 85th Congress to enact this pro- 
posal into law without delay and request the 
support of the North Carolina co: onal 
delegation in the achievement of this ob- 
jective. 

Executive committee, North Carolina 
Dental Society, January 30, 1957. 

Ota W. Owen, D.D.S., Chairman. 


Boy Scout Week, February 6-12, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Huron (S. Dak.) Huronite and Daily 
Plainsman which gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the plans by 4,500,000 Cub 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Explorers, and adult 
leaders to observe the 47th anniversary 
of this very worthwhile organization: 

The Nation's 4,500,000 Cub Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Explorers, and adult leaders will 
mark the 47th anniversary of their organiza- 
tion during Boy Scout Week, February 6-12. 

The observance has as its theme, “Onward 
for God and My Country,” with a special em- 
phasis on duty to country. 

Sunday, February 10, is Boy Scout Sunday. 
Scouts and leaders will attend religious serv- 
ices in uniform in countless churches of all 
denominations. Many sermons, addressed to 
Scouts, will touch on some aspect of the Boy 
Scout Week theme. 

In hundreds of communities, Scouts, their 
parents, and institutions sponsoring Scout 
units, will unite in paying their respects to 
the volunteer adult leaders whose contribu- 
tions of time and effort in behalf of youth 
make these units possible. 

National Scout officials say that 48.7 per- 
cent of all Scout units, and there are 111,000 
of them, are made possible by the sponsor- 
ship of churches and synagogues of all faiths. 
Civic groups make possible 30.8 percent, 
while schools sponsor 19.9 percent of Scout 
units in all 3 age levels. 

Many store windows will be given over to 
Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, and Explorers for 
displays of their handicraft and to demon- 
strate some of the useful skills they acquire 
through their programs, 

In countless elementary, Junior high, and 
high schools, Boy Scout Week will be recog- 
nized in school assemblies through flag cere- 
monies, acts, and stunts by Boy Scouts, ex- 
hibits of handicraft by Scouts, motion pic- 
tures of Scouting activities, demonstration 
of Scouting skills, and talks by boys of some 
of their adventuresome activities. 

Traditionally on February 8, the actual 
birthday date of the organization, Scouts and 
leaders recommit themselves to the Scout 
Oath at 8:15 p. m., in each of the four time 
zones. ‘These ceremonies will take place, in 
some instances, at Scout family birthday 
dinners, while some Cub Scout dens, Boy 
Scout patrols, and Explorer crews will meet 
in homes of members. Others will meet with 
their parents in churches and synagogues, 

At these Boy Scout Week celebrations many 
units will review its program highlights and 
the successes of the first year in the 4-year 
program, onward for God and my country, 
camping and other outdoor activities, and 
planning for participation in the fourth na- 
tional Jamboree which is expected to attract 
more than 50,000 Scouts, Explorers, and lead- 
ers for a week of camping together at historic 
Valley Forge, Pa., next July 12-18. 


February 5 


Analysis of the Anderson-Jensen Bill In- 
troduced January 30, 1957 (H. R. 
4108) Amending the Soil Bank Act of 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
4108 provides the following five impor- 
tant features: 


FIFTY-ONE MILLION ACRES MINIMUM CORN 
ALLOTMENT 


First, it meets the problem of an un- 
realistic acreage allotment for corn. 
Unless. we take immediate action, I am 
told that only a small percentage of 
farmers in the commercial corn area are 
expected to comply with the present al- 
lotment of 37 million acres. The result 
will be wide open production of corn, 
the glutting of the market if we have 
reasonably good crops, and a possibly 
disastrous effect on the feed and live- 
stock economy, 


By providing a minimum acreage al- 
lotment for corn of 51 on acres we 
can hope to accomplish many things. 
Foremost among these, of course, will 
be widespread compliance with the al- 
lotment program and a material reduc- 
tion in corn production. Additionally, 
we will be giving to corn a fair minimum 
acreage allotment as we have done for 
certain other basic commodities. 

CORN ALLOTMENT APPORTIONED ON BASIS OF 

TILLABLE ACREAGE 

Under the present program basing 
corn acreage allotments on previous 
planting histories, inequities are per- 
petuated and many good farmers are 
penalized. Corn production in the com- 
mercial area is unique in this regard. 
I am convinced and I believe the vast 
majority of farmers agree with me that 
tillable acreage is the only fair, equit- 
able, and sensible basis for apportioning 
corn acreage allotments. Since this is 
a detail of administration and has no 
material bearing on any other aspect of 
the legislation, there should certainly be 
no objection to the provision directing 
that corn acreage allotments be appor- 
tioned solely on the basis of tillable acre- 
age. This change is in the best interests 
of the program, the farmers involved, 
and the land itself. 

NINETY PERCENT OF PARITY SUPPORTS FOR 

FAMILY-SIZE FARMS 

Critics of the price support program 
almost invariably point to the very large 
operators as the beneficiaries of such 
programs. They cite the extremely large 
CCC loans as horrible examples. Then 
they claim that price supports actually 
are not for the benefit of the small farm- 
ers anyway so we might as well do away 
with them: While this provision of our 
bill will benefit the small farmer first and 
most, it will in a very short time also 
benefit the larger farmer by increasing 
the price of corn and in turn other feed 
grains will rise in price comparable to 
the feed value of corn; and generally 
speaking the price of feed determines the 
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price of livestock over any 12-month 
period. 

This third, and very important, pro- 
vision is to the effect that 90 percent of 
Parity price supports shall be made avail- 
able on the first 4,000 bushels of corn 
Produced on each farm eligible for such 
supports. That will take care of most of 
the family-size operations. At the same 
time, the big operators will also have the 
Protective benefits of this umbrella over 
the smaller operations. First, they will 
have the 90 percent of parity protection 
on their first 4,000 bushels of production; 
Second, they will have the general pro- 
tection of the market-strengthening ef- 
fects of this price level plus the stabil- 
izing effects of the surplus-reducing re- 
sults of this and other sections of the bill. 

Take Iowa for instance, and say the 
average corn allotment is 50 acres per 
farm. With an average yield of 60 
bushels to the acre, a total of 3,000 bush- 
els, the average farmer in Iowa would 
have his corn protected at a minimum 
of 90 percent of parity or at a price be- 
tween $1.50 and $1.55. 

CROPLAND EQUAL TO 20 PERCENT OF ALLOTMENT 
MUST GO INTO SOIL BANK PROGRAM 


The fourth provision is to the effect 
that a farmer must cut cropland equal 
to 20 percent of his corn acreage allot- 
Ment into the soil bank or conservation 
reserve in order to be eligible for the price 
Supports provided in the previous section. 
Farmers recognize that they must make 
a major contribution to the solution of 
their own problems and the best way 
they can do that is to help reduce the 
Surplus. They will do that by putting 
land into the soil bank or conservation 
reserve as a condition of eligibility for 
the price support. They are asking for 
Something, and they are willing to give 
Something in return. Farmers through- 
out America are willing to make justi- 
fied sacrifices providing equivalent pro- 
tection is given their economy. This is 
a most equitable provision of the bill and 
it is deserving of unanimous approval 
along with the other provisions. 

ALL FARMERS MADE ELIGIBLE FOR CONSERVATION 
RESERVE 

The cross-compliance section of the 
Soil Bank Act provides that any farmer 
in the commercial area who was not in 
compliance with the corn base or allot- 
Ment could not participate in either sec- 
tion of the soil bank program. Now to 
me that simply does not make sense, as 
it tends to defeat the fundamental ob- 
jectives of the program, namely, to get 
Surplus-producing land out of produc- 
tion. Corn is not our only surplus com- 
Modity. We have a similar and com- 
Panion problem in all of the other feed 
grains. 

There is no justifiable reason for keep- 
ing this provision in the present law. 
Experience has shown that it is no in- 
ducement whatsoever to farmers to ob- 
tain their compliance with corn acreage 
allotments. At the same time, it has 
kept untold acreages out of the low-cost 
Conservation reserve and in the produc- 
tion of surplus feed grains like barley 
and oats. By eliminating this restric- 
tion, we will open up the conservation 
Teserve to thousands of farmers who may 
then put surplus-producing lands into 
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the soil bank program. For example, a 
farmer who has a 50-acre corn allotment 
now could put 10 acres of his other than 
corn allotted acres in conservation re- 
serve, and be in full compliance. 

In order to make the soil-bank pro- 
gram effective we must do two things. 


First, we must make it possible for more 


farmers to participate. H. R. 4108 does 
just that. Second, we must set the pay- 
ment rates high enough to attract par- 
ticipation. Last year some of the pay- 
ment rates were too low. They must be 
adjusted in this year's program. 

The gentleman from Minnesota, H. 
CARL ANDERSEN, a farm owner and oper- 
ator, who has rendered outstanding serv- 
ice to the farm people and American 
agriculture in the Congress for many 
years, has joined me in the introduction 
of this bill. 

Farm legislation is, of course, intended 
to have its primary impact upon agricul- 
ture and farm people. However, I again 
urge my colleagues and others from non- 
farm districts to keep in mind the effect 
of slumps in purchasing power of rural 
areas on their business and industry. 
The businessmen in my district know 
that their economic status is tied directly 
to the level of the farm economy in their 
trade areas. It is well to occasionally 
remind businessmen in other areas that 
they, too, have a real stake in the farm 
economy. The annual Federal spending 
of $35 billion for national defense has 
created the artificial prosperity now en- 
joyed by nonfarmers with its huge pay- 
rolls and profits. But after that, then 
what? 

It is noteworthy than when the farm- 
er's dollar buys 100 cents worth of goods 
at the counter, records show that he buys 
2% times more goods on an average per 
capita than other average Americans, be- 
cause he purchases such costly goods as 
tfactors, pickers, combines, implements 
of every nature, trucks, lumber, posts, 
wire, commercial feeds, seeds, and so 
forth, that other Americans do not re- 
quire; hence, with reduced farmer pur- 
chasing, it is immediately felt by many, 
and in time by all. 

In conclusion let us not forget that all 
new wealth springs from mother earth 
and that every American is employed in 
producing, transporting, processing, and 
marketing the raw products which spring 
from mother earth, is pumped or mined 
out of the earth, or is fished out of the 
waters; and that the quantity of these 
raw products, coupled with the price paid 
per unit, determines our national income 
in normal times. Also, history records 
that when a farmer's cash crop, such as 

corn, for example, is too low in price, the 
corn farmer must, of necessity, plant 
more acres of corn, in order to have suffi- 
cient income to meet the high costs of op- 
eration, machinery, and so forth, which 
he must have for the economical opera- 
tion of his farm; hence, in order to reduce 
corn production the first requirement is 
to support corn at not less than 90 per- 
cent of parity as provided in our bill. 

The duty of Congress is to pass a good 
farm law. The duty of the Department 
of Agriculture is to administer that law 
as Congress, in plain words, directs. We 
must act very soon, as seeding and plant- 
ing time will soon be here, 
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Needless Hassle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. O'KONSKI, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Evening Telegram, Superior, 
Wis., of Wednesday, January 30, 1957: 
NEEDLESS HASSLE—WILSON SHOOTS FROM THE 

HIP AGAIN; MISSES AGAIN! AND CREATES BIG 

FURORE 
(By Jim Dan Hill, Ph. D., president, Wis- 

consin State College) 

Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, is in a 
wholly unnecessary hassle. On unevaluated 
information, provided by the Pentagon's 
paragraph battalion of old professionals, he 
has sounded off to the House Armed Services 
Committee with statements the cold record 
does not sustain, 

“A sort of a scandal * * * a draft dodg- 
ing business“ developed in National Guard 
enlistments during the Korean War, Mr, 
Wilson told the committeemen. 

A damn lie; Instead of evading the draft 
& man enlisting in the National Guard was 
making himself liable for service“ retorts 
Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh (retired), than 
whom there is no better informed expert on 
military manpower in America today. 

Somebody among the Pentagon brass will 

most likely get burned for Mr, Secretary Wil- 
son’s inaccurate boner. 
In a well regulated bureaucracy, than 
which there is none better organized than 
the Pentagon empire, it is little short of 
criminal to let a chief go to a hearing with 
statements and impressions that will not 
hold water. 

Somebody had purposely failed to tell 
Mr. Wilson of the 10 National Guard di- 
visions that were called to active duty dur- 
ing the Korean affair. Almost all of these 
guardsmen saw overseas service. 

Somebody did not tell the Secretary of the 
scores of lesser National Guard units, regi- 
ments down to separate companies, that 
answered the call without delay and were 
quickly en route to Korea. 

Somebody did not tell the Secretary that 
the Army Chief of Staff, then the brilliant 
Gen. Lawton J, Collins, wanted to halt the 
call at six guard divisions, because these 
home divisions then constituted America's 
only strategic Army reserve, should the world 
situation deteriorate. It did continue to 
deteriorate badly enough that the last four 
divisions activated were after he had made 
this decision. 

Somebody forget to tell the Secretary, or 
deliberately concealed the facts, that Na- 
tional Guard enlistments slumped badly and 
dangerously in these guard divisions in Gen- 
eral Collins’ strategic reserve during the 
Korean crisis, 

Had these divisions been havens for draft 
dodgers, “approaching a scandal,” there pre- 
sumably would have been waiting lists and 
standing room only in every National Guard 
armory. : 

Somebody ought to get burned, whether he 
does or not, for arming a Secretary with 
untruths as he leaves for an important hear- 
ing on Congressional Hill, 

Mr. Wilson apparently felt himself get- 
ting all wet before he left the committee 
room. He hedged with an outright state- 
ment that the guard is not now “a draft- 
dodging proposition.” 

Just how a National Guard that put more 


combat citizens soldiers overseas during the 
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Korean crisis than there were marines then 
in action, could have been a draft-dodging 
proposition then and is not today when all 
divisions are back home, is a proposition 
that denies itself. 

There is just one explanation: The good 
Secretary was grasping at straws, a dis- 
heartening and disastrous activity in the 
presence of a congressional committee. 

But congressional committeemen are 
sometimes charitable. 

Again quoting from the Associated Press 
(whence came the above quotes), it was a 
Democrat, Representative MILLER of Califor- 
nia, who came to the Secretary's ald. 

“As usual, Wilson didn’t think the thing 
through. The men of the National Guard 
are Just as much a part of the Army as any 
other component,” Mr. MILLER said. 

Also at the hearing was Congressman BEN- 
NeEtr of Florida. He, too, reflected greater 
knowledge of the Army manpower situation 
than did the badly briefed and utterly mis- 
informed Secretary of Defense. 

Congressman BENNETT'S comment was: 
“Not only have our National Guard units 
given us a great portion of our combat 
strength in the past, but there is presently 
no comparison between their combat readi- 
ness and that of the reserves.” 

This comedy of errors, precipitating this 
unseemly hassle, was utterly unnecessary. 
The point at issue was a training detail 
really beneath the dignity of the chief of 
the most gigantic Department of a gargan- 
tuan Government. 

The question under review hardly merited 
the personal appearance of a Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary in the Army Department. 

The National Guardsmen want as much 
training for their officers and men as the 
budget of the Nation and the civilian obli- 
gations of the guardsmen permit. 

For young men still in high school and 
early college they want 11 weeks fitted into 
a summer, 

Moreover, they would like to see more 
money spent on advanced training for tested 
guardsmen, and less on basic training for 
men of unknown value. Many guardsmen 
are sure the Army's present plan is wasteful 
of money and man hours, 

But no, the Pentagon paragraph battal- 
ion of old professionals, who want to regi- 
ment young Americans into a card index 
system of names, addresses, and skills, have 
decided only the professionals can offer basic 
training, and it must be in a 6-month, sin- 
gle does—or nothing. And this is the deal 
someone has euchred the Secretary to front 
for—with a brief of errors. 

Yes, somebody in that great bureaucracy 
should get burned for this. Mr. Wilson de- 
serves better treatment, in view of the sac- 
rifices he has made to serve his country. 


Statement of John F. Baldwin Before Ju- 
diciary Committee in Favor of Civil 
Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following statement which I made 
before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Monday, 
February 4, 1957, in support of H. R. 542, 
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of which I am the author, and other sim- 
ilar civil rights bills which have been 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, I appreciate the opportun- 
ity to appear before your committee to speak 
on behalf of H. R. 542 and other similar bills 
which have been introduced in the House 
of Representatives. These bills would es- 
tablish a Federal Commission on Civil Rights, 
would create an additional Assistant Attor- 
ney General's position in the Department 
of Justice, and would authorize the Attorney 
General to institute civil actions or applica- 
tions for a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion, or restraining order, in cases involving 
a violation of civil rights, including the right 
to vote. 

It seems to me that perhaps the most 
important single right of a citizen of the 
United States is the right to vote in a Federal 
election for the offices of President, Vice 
President, presidential elector, Member of 
the Senate, or a Member of the House of 
Representatives. I believe that this right 
to vote in a Federal election should be given 
every protection by the Federal Government. 
It is deeply disturbing to hear reports that 
there have been incidents where citizens of 
the United States have been intimidated or 
threatened in an effort to prevent them from 
registering or from voting in a Federal elec- 
tion, If these reports are true, the passage 
of this civil rights bill is most essential in 
order to provide proper protection to such 
citizens. 

Many constituents In my congressional dis- 
trict are very much interested in the passage 
of this civil rights measure. They feel that 
it is completely proper and just for the Fed- 
eral Government to establish more clearly 
its position in this field of voting rights in 
Federal elections. I share their views on this 
subject and would like to urge that this im- 
portant Judiciary Committee approve this 
civil rights measure and bring it before the 
House of Representatives at an early date in 
the 85th Congress. 


Education and the Liberal Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, on January 
30, 1957, Park College, one of the fine 
colleges in my district, held its annual 
midsemester convocation and conferred 
a well merited honorary doctor of laws 
degree upon one of Missouri’s most dis- 
tinguished. citizens, Senator STUART 
SYMINGTON. 

Upon that occasion, Senator SYMING- 
ton delivered an address which is so 
germane to the times that I feel it should 
be made available to the public. 

In this timely presentation, Senator 
SYMINGTON points out that the increas- 
ing emphasis on physical science and 
vocational training programs should not 
be permitted to crowd out basic educa- 
tional work in the liberal arts. 

Because of the scientific demands of 
this nuclear age, we are in danger of los- 
ing our moral and cultural equilibrium, 
which is so necessary to the proper eval- 
uation of human relationships, In this 
address, given in my district, Senator 
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Symiycton clearly points out that a 
balance is not only possible but neces- 
Sary: 

EDUCATION AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 

The honor you have just extended me 
makes this one of the most memorable days 
of my life. It is a great privilege to be 
included in your distinguished group of 
graduates. 

For many years the people of Missouri and 
of America have watched with interest and 
admiration the educational achievements of 
Park College. 

Your school, with its unique approach to 
the training and development of human per- 
sonality, richly deserves its high-ranking 
position among our universities and colleges. 

Your efforts are more vital than ever be- 
fore, because the United States is in urgent 
need of moral leadership commensurate 
with its industrial, scientific, and military 
strength. 

The mental genius of such men as the 
Comptons and Einstein, coupled with the 
practical applications of Edison and Ford, 
have formed our Nation into a complex net- 
work of science, technology, and industrial 
development. 

As a result, each year our expanding econ- 
omy demands more and more highly trained 
people. 

We also need scientific personnel in order 
to keep America abreast of the startling 
technological advances made by the possible 
enemy. 

Amidst our concern about maintaining na- 
tional prosperity and relative technical com- 
petence, however, is growing awareness that 
something else is also required—moral and 
cultural development. : 

History shows that moral and cultural 
development are dependent upon man's suc- 
cess in his efforts to wrest a livelihood from 
nature. But it is also true that while such 
development is possible it is not inevitable, 
and in the past it has always been limited 
to a comparatively small portion of the 
populace, 

The early Greeks achieved high standards 
of living and culture—but only for the few, 
because Grecian society of the fifth and sixth 
centuries B. C. was based on slavery, 

Elizabethan England had a comparatively 
high standard of culture for the few, the 
ruling class. Here, too, culture was based 
on the conquest and exploitation of other 
peoples. 

Now, for the first time in history, we can 
have high standards of morality and culture, 
based, not on exploitation of human beings 
but rather on use of machines, with the 
consequent elevation of human dignity. 

However, tn our world of jet airplanes, 
atomic reactors, and mechanical brains, and 
even after two great wars, man is still unable 
to find the road that leads to the ultimate 
goal of world peace. 

It is easier to obtain money for H-bombs 
than for hospitals. 

We build up our highways, but neglect 
our teachers. 

We work long hours on our jobs, but take 
little time to develop cultural interests. 

I do not wish to belittle in any way the 
importance of combat weapons, transporta- 


tion facilities, or business activity, and the 


need is obvious for national security, tech- 
nical skills, and specialized aptitudes. 

Along with our faith in the importance of 
our new inventions, however, lies the hidden 
danger that by constantly giving priority to 
the know-how we may obscure the know- 
why. If that happens, like Alice in Won- 
derland, we will be rushing ahead without 
knowing where we are going. 

Dr. Peter Viereck, professor of history and 
Pulitzer prize winner described this possi- 
bility when he said: 

“The Atomic Age puts a new premium on 
the technician and on practical applications 
of inner theory. 7 
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“Yet, without the understanding of man's 
inner nature which art and literature give 
us, and without the inner ethical restraint 
Which religion gives us, our outer mechanical 
Progress is paving our road to hell with good 
inventions.” 

A wise statement, justifying the belief of 
Many of us that we must maintain our moral 
and cultural equilibrium. 

But the record shows we are losing that 
equilibrium. 

A recent survey states that of all the dis- 
Charges from some 76 American corporations, 
10 percent were for lack of know-how, 90 
percent because of character defects. 

According to a leading industrialist, an in- 
ventory of 100 members of his management 
Personnel showed that only 4 lacked job 
know-how, and only 8 did poor quality work. 
On the other side of the scale, 21 percent 
Tailed in initiative, 20 percent in leadership, 

and 19 percent failed in management ability. 
As a result of such surveys as these, in 
an effort to teach them the broader phases 
ot business responsibility, more and more 
industries are sending their junior executives 
to colleges and universities. 

The basic reason for the need to reeducate 
these men may well be that they were the 
product of a shift in American educational 
values. 

From the time of the Declaration of Inde - 
Pendence until about the beginning of the 
20th century, college students almost uni- 
versally exposed to such subjects as history, 
literature, metaphysics, logic, and ethics. 

As noted by Dr. H. W. Stoke, dean of the 
University of Washington Graduate School: 

“Yesterday the educated man knew much 
of history—ancient, medieval and modern; 
he knew something of the lives of great men; 
he could identify the 13 decisive battles of 
the world; he studied foreign languages, and 
moral philosophy. He studded his conyersa- 
tion with literary allusions.” 

While such knowledge may still be admired, 
it is now relegated to second place, because 
it is no longer considered practical. 

Today, it takes considerable time and ef- 
fort to become proficient in any field. There- 
tore, our college students have tended more 
and more to specialize. Their former goal of 
& broad liberal arts education has been re- 
Placed by the goal of becoming competent, 
because for many years the most sought after 
man has been the competent man. 

Under strong economic pressures, it is not 
Surprising that many of our educational in- 
stitutions revamped their curriculum, sub- 
stituting physics for art, electronics for lit- 
erature, and engineering for philosophy. 

As stated in a recent Saturday Evening 
Post article: 

“For many years the technical schools— 
Particularly the engineering schools—prided 
themselves on the practicality of their cur- 
riculums. There was no time for cultural 
falderal and classical nonsense. Faculty and 
Students alike took grim satisfaction in a 
Policy of all work and no play.” 

Thus, the scientific revolution touched off 
& chain reaction. It created economic pres- 
Sures which in turn influenced our educa- 
tional institutions. 

The tragic results of this latter change are 
Now becoming apparent. 

A generation of competent specialists has 
Braduated; and with their entrance into the 
Stream of human activity the previously 
Mentioned chain reaction has spread into 
the social and political spheres. 

a these areas the effects are most disturb- 

g 


The Ben Franklins and Thomas Jeffersons 
have been replaced by men in gray flannel 
Suits, most of whom prefer Univac to Plato. 

As pointed out by Dr. Ernest O. Melby, 
dean of the School of Education of New York 
University, in many cases: 

“Our education has failed to equip men to 
think and to discriminate between that 
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which builds our freedom and that which 
destroys it.” 

A tragic recent example of this statement 
might be the famous physicist, J Robert 
Oppenheimer, one of the world’s most bril- 
liant living scientists. 

In an eloquent and moving public state- 
ment, Dr. Oppenheimer told the Atomic 
Energy Commission that he knew nothing of 
history, economics, or political sclence until 
approaching middle age. 

This case is significant. Perhaps it brings 
into sharp focus the meaning of the poet 
who said, “No man is an island entire of 
itself." 

Because of our fascination with the mirac- 
ulous achievements of science perhaps we are 
creating a generation of technically compe- 
tent human islands. 

And they are important, not only to fur- 
ther our prosperity, but also to aid in the 
preservation of our freedom against the 
growing Communist aggression. 

But no company or country can survive on 
competence alone. Human beings cannot be 
measured with a slide rule. Human prob- 
lems cannot be solved with the charts and 
graphs and equipment of a laboratory. 

President Ellis of the University of Mis- 
souri recently pointed out to me the follow- 
ing able quotation from the president of the 
Carnegie Corp.: 

“We are beginning to understand that one 
of the marks of a modern complex society is 
an insatiable appetite for educated talent. 
It is not just technologists and scientists 
that we need. We desperately need gifted 
teachers, professional men, scholars, critics, 
and seers. 

“The tremendous rewards for specializa- 
tion encourage narrow training; and for cer- 
tain purposes of science, Dusiness, and gov- 
ernment this is useful. But a world of ever- 
ramifying specialties soon cries out for gen- 
eralists. 

“The most forward-looking of our colleges 
and universities are making active efforts to 
insure that every specialist will build his 
specialty on a base of general education.” 

In short, says this authority, we must have 
more thinking men; men who can judge 
values, because we have now become so effi- 
cient in the means of mass destruction that 
one wrong decision might result in oblivion. 

It was H. G. Wells who wrote, “Human 
history becomes more and more a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” 

To be sure of winning that race we must 
reexamine our educational ideals and adopt 
standards to insure the development of well- 
rounded individuals—men and women as 
capable of coming to grips with moral and 
spiritual problems as with those of the atom. 

The hard-working, rough-talking, highly 
competent engineering and business ram- 
rods of 20 or 30 years ago are now outmoded. 

Some of our more forward-looking techni- 
cal schools have become aware of this fact 
and are revising their curriculum accord- 
ingly. 

As Dr. James R, Killian, Jr., president of 
MIT, puts it: 

“The specialist must shun the view that 
lopsidedness is laudable; he must be politi- 
cally and morally responsible; he must test 
his actions by their human impact.” 

It is not only our technical schools, how- 
ever, who need to take a long look at their 
present educational programs. 

While it is true that the liberal arts have 
been relegated to a position of secondary im- 
portance at some of our universities and col- 
leges, perhaps part of the reason was the 
unwillingness of liberal arts exponents to 
adapt themselves to the changing needs of 
their students. 


As noted by one liberal arts advocate: 
“The scientist has come to be the poet of 
modernity and we students of the ages— 


especially of the Middle Ages—had better 
realize it.” 
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My point here is that liberal arts studies 
can and should be adapted to the special 
needs of students majoring-in other fields, 
I feel sure this can be accomplished with- 
out compromising any of the basic values 
of the arts. 

After all, should we not keep in mind that 
if Shakespeare were alive today, he would 
probably be the world's greatest television 
and moving picture playwright. 

We must also strengthen and improve the 
liberal arts curriculum in our high schools. 

During this period of their education, the 
minds of our youth are eager for general 
knowledge—often they are still seeking a 
field for later concentration. 

By instructing them in the liberal arts, 
we will not only help them make that choice 
but also plant in their minds an inquisitive 
spirit, which we hope would continue to 
grow in later years. 

As pointed out recently by one of our lead- 
ing industrialists: 

“The role of leadership in tomorrow’s 
world will be assumed neither by those who 
know a great deal about a very little or a 
very little about a great deal. It will be dis- 
charged only by those whose thinking is 
broad and uninhibited, those with grasp and 
understanding—leaders, in short, whose 
horizons are wide enough to comprehend the 
world in which we live.” 

In summary, the goal we seek for all stu- 
dents, regardless of field or educational level, 
is the development of individual perspec- 
tive—the ability to see things in proper re- 
lationship, so they can do their part in 
moving the world onward and upward. 

Achievement of this goal will mean more 
than a better life. It will mean our con- 
tinued progress as a free people. 

Leadership of the free world in this nu- 
clear age is a challenge which we must now 
face, with care and courage, if some day 
we are to attain the glory of that ultimate 
world described many years ago by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. 


“Where the mind is without fear and the 
head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up 
into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of 
truth; x 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not 
lost its way into the dreary desert sand 
of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into 

ever-widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, 

z let my country awake.” 


Acute Newspaper Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial which appeared in the Lem- 
mon (S. Dak.) Leader. Editor L. B, 
Boorman has concisely pointed out the 
problem confronting many country 
newspaper publishers as a result of stead- 
ily increasing costs of production. 

As a former weekly newspaper editor 
myself, I am greatly concerned over this 
situation, and feel it deserves the atten- 
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tion of every Member of Congress, all of 
whom will agree, I am sure, that our 
weekly newspapers are the backbone of 
our free press in this country: 

ACUTE NEWSPAPER PROBLEM 

Newspapers of the Nation who do their best 
to hold the line against inflation and gen- 
erally keep price increases few and far be- 
tween and also at a minimum will get an- 
other body blow March 1 when another in- 
crease in the price of print paper has been 
decreed by the mills, 

Newspapers, especially those of the weekly 
press, have felt the pinch of high prices clos- 
ing in on them since the beginning of World 
War II. Few have increased subscription 
rates since that time, although print paper 
prices have been raised repeatedly. Now 
most of them are faced with raising their 
rates, taking a heavy loss,.or quitting 
business. 

Country newspapers have held advertising 
Tates down as much as they can. Legal rates 
set by law remain at the same level as set by 
the State legislatures 20 to 40 years ago, 
while all of the costs which enter into pro- 
duction have risen from 300 to 500 percent, 
sometimes even more. For instance, a single 
lion-type mat which sold for 7 cents before 
the war now costs 30 cents. Thousands of 
these are in use around the average news- 
paper shop and must be replaced frequently. 

These are some of the problems faced by 
all country newspapers in days when all other 
commodities are on the rise, Publishers are 
reluctant to raise their prices. But the hand- 
writing on the wall tells them they must or 
quit business as so many newspapers and 
magazines have been compelled to do in 
recent months, 


We Spend for the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “We Spend for the Future,” 
which appeared in the January 31, 1957, 
issue of the Hancock Clarion, of Hawes- 
ville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

We SPEND FOR THE FUTURE 


As the preface to this writing we quote a 
Tather sarcastic squib taken from the Lyden 
(Wash.) Tribune of recent date: 

“It is really too bad that the future gen- 
erations cannot be here at this time to see 
the wonderful things we are doing with their 
money.” 

One would think by this statement by the 
far western newspaper that what is being 
spent today for improvements in our Nation 
and the money thus expended to be paid for 
by those future generations is wholly wasted 
and to be a burden upon those future gen- 
erations to pay for our folly and waste. 

We believe this is a false premise upon 
which that newspaper seems to build its 
theme. It is true that our generation has 
borrowed many billions of dollars to bring 
about improvement in our Nation, and that 
huge amount will truly have to be paid for 
to a large extent by those future generations, 
but has it all been a waste of money and 
effort and folly on our part? 

This Nation of ours, being more than 180 
years in the making, great progress has been 
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accomplished during those years. The great 
western section of our land has been explored 
and opened to settlement. Was it waste of 
money when Thomas Jefferson paid the few 
millions of dollars for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase—those few millions then being of so 
far greater moment than the billions of the 
present day—and have our generations that 
followed been burdened by that spending? 
Would the writer on the Lyden Tribune say 
that President Jefferson should not have gone 
into debt for that purchase? Would he be- 
lieve that it would have been better to stay 
within the bounds of the little group of 
States slong the eastern shore and mark 
time, and allow some other great power to 
have possession of that vast territory? Has 
our oncoming generations been burdened by 
that purchase? 

And during the more than one and three- 
quarters of a century that this Nation has 
gone forward, was it a waste of money and 
effort that the Government aided in the de- 
velopment of that great western territory of 
which his good State of Washington is a part; 
helped build railroads, marked out trails and 
highways, encouraged our people to go West 
and settle the great land of the western 
plains and mountains; and, finally, press to 
the shores of the Pacific and make of this 
Nation the great giant that it is? Was that 
a waste of effort and money that our genera- 
tions have paid for? We did not see the 
building of this great land of your West, but 
you who occupy it today are enjoying the 
fruits of the foresight and daring of those 
generations that have gone before us. Do you 
think they should have refused to take the 
chance and obligate the people for those great 
improvements that have made this the great 
Nation that it is today? 

The statement quoted leaves the impres- 
sion that all the future generations that will 
pay for much of the improvements that are 
being made, will not see the things that we 
are doing with their money. Does that writer 
believe that when this Nation is spending 
billions to build highways across the Nation 
that those future generations will not see 
them? For the other billions that this Na- 
tion expects to spend in the near future to 
bulld more and better schools, will not the 
future generations see that improvement and 
benefit by it? In the development of our 
waterways to provide greater water resources 
for agricultural and other needs, will not 
those future generations see that and benefit 
by it? 

The billions that are being spent in de- 
veloping atomic pewer by which we expect so 
great a return in cheaper and better power 
development, will not those future genera- 
tions see that and benefit by it? Will all that 
be wasted money for which those future 
generations will pay and not even see or be 
benefited by it? 

The vast scope of development that has 
been and is being carried on by our genera- 
tion will surely be evident and easily seen by 
those future generations that this editor so 
blithely passes the cost, Those future gen- 
erations will surely use and be benefited by 
the great highways that this generation is 
building for their use; the schools across 
the land will certainly be of benefit to those 
future generations and they will be able to 
see them and use them to their own advan- 
tage. For atomic power that our genera- 
tion has spent and will spend billions of dol- 
lars, will surely be seen and used by those 
future generations to their benefit and en- 
joyment. 

The things that are being done by our 
generation and the things that have been 
done by those generations gone before, surely 
reveal the success and progress that have 
been accomplished. We of today are en- 
joying to a greater extent the things that our 
forefathers did in improving our Nation, 
Just as those future generations will enjoy 
the things our generation is doing. Theirs 
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will be the greater enJoyment and benefit, 
just as the things they do for their future 
Will be enjoyed by their oncoming sons and 
daughters. 

Let us not look upon the great improve- 
ments that are being made in our land today, 
and the tremendous spending to do those 
things, as wholly a matter for our own use 
and benefit. So long as we look to the fu- 
ture and press forward to higher things, no 
matter what the cost in money, to that ex- 
tent will this Nation continue to grow and 
to be the force in the world that it is. Spend- 
ing for the future, if wisely used, will bring 
untold returns to those future generations, 
and they will be the beneficiaries of our 
planning and the expansion that shall bring 
to them a greater nation; just as the obliga- 
tion will be theirs to carry on for those gen- 
erations that shall follow. 


The Communist World Warned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I include there- 
with a wonderful address made by the 
Honorable Donald A. Quarles, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, before the Reserve 
Officers Association on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 2, 1957. 

Mr. Quarles promises those bent on 
conquest what. awaits them at the end 
of the rainbow of their folly: ` 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Reserve Officers Association, 
I am happy to be with you this evening and 
I am honored to participate in your con- 
ference. Your association's dedication to 
seeking adequate security for the Nation has 
been a very significant contribution to the 
support of our defense programs. As am- 
bassadors and spokesmen for the Defense 
Establishment, you have done much to in- 
terpret our problems to the public and gain 
their understanding and support. 

In particular, I wish to thank you for your 
efforts to build goodwill and mutual under- 
standing between local civilian communities 
and the military of newly activated Air 
Force bases, Inevitably a new installation 
poses community-base problems—the need 
for additional schoolrooms for our children, 
wholesome recreation for our airmen, and 
the very serious problem of jet aircraft 
noise. Through your understanding of these 
problems and leadership in your communi- 
ties, you have accomplished. much in build- 
ing good neighborliness between our civilian 
and military peoples and with it, the morale 
of our airmen. 

Your program becomes most timely as we 
seek further deployment of our forces by 
building new. bases or reactivating old ones. 
As the Communists build up their air-atomic 
power, wider dispersal means greater safety 
from attack for our forces and improves our 


‘Capability of deterring aggression. 


In the aggregate, your record of success as 


champion of a sound defense position for 


the country is most impressive. The pas- 
sage of the Career Compensation Act, Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act, dependent medical care, 
and the Reserve Officers Personnel Act have 
aided all members of the service, Reserve and 
Regular alike, and attest to your support and 


_ constructive leadership. 
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Tonight, I should like to discuss with you 
some of the fundamentals of the situation 
in which we find ourselves, particularly the 
Profound effect the development of atomic 
Weapons and modern delivery systems has 
had upon military strategy and consequently 
upon the composition and missions of the 
services and their reserve components. 

If, during my remarks, I tend to empha- 
size the role of the Air Force in national 
security, I hope you will understand that it 
is only because I am better acquainted, and 
More directly concerned, with the activities 
Of the Air Force. At the same time, I recog- 
nize full well that success in deterring ag- 
' gression, or success in defeating an attack 
should it occur, depends upon the teamwork 
of all our military forces. 

The availability of atomic explosives which 
are roughly a million times as potent pound 
for pound as previous chemical explosives 
has caused a revolution in military strategy. 
As we review our position in this new atomic 
age, we are faced with these basic facts: That 
we no longer possess a monopoly in atomic 
Weapons; that the Soviets have already dem- 
Onstrated their capability with these weap- 
Ons, recently exploding another in their im- 
Pressive series of test bombs; and that their 
rapid advances in the aeronautical and elec- 
tronic sciences have now given them the 
means of delivering these explosives against 
dur homeland. At no previous time in our 
history has every American city or citizen 
faced such a deadly danger of direct attack 
should war occur. 

This air-atomic development has indeed 
Created a fundamental change in our secu- 
rity requirements. Factors of both space 
and time have dramatically changed. In- 
Stead of the oceans that protected us one 
might say we now have only a highway of 
air separating us from potential enemies. 
To deter would-be aggressors previously we 
Could rely on the military and industrial 
Strength that we could mobilize in weeks 
and months. Now, however, our security de- 
Pends primarily on our strength in being 
that can be ready and effective in minutes or 
hours at most, Under these conditions, our 
Prime deterrent to Soviet exploitation of 
their growing air-atomic power is to con- 
Vince them that any aggressive use of this 
Power would bring upon them a swift re- 
taliation so damaging that they could not 
irae improve their position by such a 

ove. 

During the years when we alone had such 
an atomic strike capability we made it clear 
that we would not use it aggressively; that 
We would use it only to defend against ag- 
Gression. This was and is consistent with 
Our high ideals of international morality. 
Moreover, as things stand today no one could 
Profit by starting such a war so it would be 
irrational as well as immoral to do so. 

History teaches us, however, that it would 
Not be wise in planning for the security of 
our country to rely on the morality or even 
the rationality of potential enemies. We 
must still have security even if others resort 
to immoral and irrational acts. These have 
always been truisms but the stark facts of 
this air-atomic age give them yastly greater 
force. To ignore them or to think unrealis- 
tically about them would be to invite dis- 
aster. 

This is not to say that we accept this un- 
Sasy cold war peace as a permanent way of 
life. As the President has repeatedly 
Stressed, we must always be seeking mutual 
arrangements, such as mutual aerial inspec- 
tion, which will ease tensions and reduce the 
dangers inherent in this situation. Until 
such arrangements are made and adequate 
Safeguards are actually in effect, however, 
Our best, and so far as I can see our only, 
Sound basis for security is a ready deterrent 
Strength featuring alr-atomic power, 

To be effective as a deterrent, our defensive 
Position must meet certain requirements. 
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First, we must be Instantly ready, as the 
first few hours or days in an all-out war will 
almost surely be the decisive hours or days. 
Second, we must be prepared to absorb the 
initial attack and still retain the capability 
of destroying the aggressor’s air-atomic 
power before it destroys us. This requires 
that we have both an air defense system as 
shield against their bombers and a widely 
deployed and versatile strategic and tactical 
bomber system of our own to knock out as 
much of their bomb delivery system as 
possible before they can get it off the ground. 

This initial violent phase of defense and 
retaliation, I believe, would end with the de- 
struction of the air-atomic power of at least 
one side. The war might continue for a 
time on land and sea, but the cast of Its 
outcome would almost surely have been 
determined. 

It has been argued that all of this is so 
appalling that opposing atomic powers would 
limit themselves, by agreement or otherwise, 
to conventional or preatomic weapons. No 
matter what its original intent may have 
been, I cannot believe that any atomic power 
would accept defeat while withholding its 
best weapon, If, in desperation, the losing 
side resorted to atomic weapons, the winning 
side would also be forced to use them or 
face defeat. So eventually, even though it 
starts out to be nonatomic, war between 
atomic powers, it seems to me, will inevitably 
be atomic war. 

It seems logical that if we have the 
strength required for global war, we could 
certainly meet any threat of lesser magni- 
tude. The important point is, that if we 
must become involved in a “little war“ to 
meet overt Communist aggression, we should 
act decisively and with all necessary strength, 
using our best weapons if required. Other- 
wise, successive erosion could, in the long 
run, be as disastrous to our free world posi- 
tion as defeat in a major engagement. 

While we will face many provocations, and 
we must certainly expect to encounter other 
hazards to our way of life and threats to our 
security, the danger of massive air-atomic 
attack against our homeland by a potential 
aggressor possessing the ability to carry out 
such an attack overshadows all other national 
dangers. The central theme of our security 
must, therefore, continue to be to meet this 
danger and, insofar as possible, to secure 
ourselyes against it. To deter any aggres- 
sively minded atomic power from exploiting 
his power against us requires that we main- 
tain a sufficiency of military might appro- 
priate to this task. This is a job for all of 
our military services working in concert with 
the military forces of our allies. We believe 
the following Air Force elements are essen- 
tial: 
A strategic alr force, widely dispersed and 
holding continuously poised an atomic 
capability that could clearly be disastrous to 
an aggressor; 

An air defense system that will guarantee 
to an enemy such losses that not even 
through a surprise attack could he hope to 
destroy our ability to retaliate and destroy 
him; 

A tactical air force with a capability of 
striking an enemy in the field with a nuclear 
power undreamed of in the past; 

A logistical air fleet to supply the airlift 
necessary to support combat operations; 

A network of bases to enable us to hit 
all important enemy targets; and last but not 
least— 

Reserve forces trained to assume their war- 
time missions at the very onset of a na- 
tional emergency, 

Today, I believe our Alr Forces have these 
essential elements of airpower; I believe they 
are sufficient to the mission. Sufficiency, 
however, is relative to a moment in time and 
depends in years ahead on what our com- 
petitor does. While it does not mean match- 
ing him weapon for weapon, it does mean 
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maintaining a capability to meet effectively 
the threat imposed. We must recognize, too, 
that the measures we take today affect our 
capabilities tomorrow. From today’s re- 
search and development programs will come 
the actual weapons so essential to our quali- 
tative position 5 or 10 years hence. From to- 
day’s training programs will come our active 
and reserve Air Forces of tomorrow. 

Expenditures for our Air Forces have in- 
creased from less than one-third of a $12 
billion defense budget in 1950 to almost half 
of an $18 billion plus budget this year, 
roughly a fivefold increase in Air Force 
dollars, 

Such figures reflect the impact of these 
revolutionary developments upon our Defense 
Establishment and specifically upon our Air 
Force. Revolutions are seldom easy to live 
with and this one has inevitably made life 
difficult for the Air Force Establishment and 
its Reserves. 

At the beginning of this readjustment, we 
could not have built up the Air Force with- 
out relying primarily upon reserves recalled 
voluntarily or involuntarily to active duty. 
We could not subsequently have adjusted 
to the cutbacks without losing valuable 
officers. In the sustained buildup of the 
past few years, we have not been able to 
avoid sending our men to bases without ade- 
quate housing or support facilities, to areas 
where private housing was scarce or non- 
existent, to remote places where families had 
to be separated, or where inadequate hous- 
ing, high cost of living, and privations of 
many kinds put severe strains on the morale 
of our people. 

A great part of this burden has fallen upon 
our Reserve forces on extended active duty. 
And the Reserves on inactive duty have also 
felt the impact of these developments. For 
just as we were gradually shaping a picture, 
a philosophy, if you will, of the kind of Air 
Force that we were going to need for the 
present and future defense of our country, 
we were also developing a picture of the 
kind of Air Force Reserve component that 
was going to be required. 

The picture that has emerged today is 
quite clear. The emphasis must be on readi- 
ness. The Reserye component must be more 
than a group of patriotic men and women 
who are willing and anxious to serve their 
country in peace or war. It must be a ready 
force geared to complement our active duty 
force. The stern military realities of to- 
day demand that this force be ready to ful- 
fill designated functions and to augment 
existing active-duty units and to do so in- 
stantly upon the outbreak of an emergency. 

Now, I am sure you know that we have 
been working to ease the hardships these 
rapid changes have imposed on our active- 
duty personnel. I want to assure you that 
we are working just as hard on the prob- 
lems that beset our Reserves, Progress is 
being made and will be made on all of those 
problems that admit of solution within the 
requirements of maintaining adequate ready 
airpower. 

In this connection I would like to remark 
on the Air Force’s regular officer-augmenta- 
tion program as approved by the Department 
of Defense. I consider it one of the most 
important of our recent personnel actions. 
The program, in meeting the requirement for 
an increased number of regular officers, has 
the logic of providing spaces for many re- 
servists who are, in reality, career officers. 
As you know, our present goal is the integra- 
tion of approximately 24,000 to 25,000 Re- 
serve officers to bring the proportion of reg- 
ular Air Force officers up to about 36 per- 
cent. This will be steadily increased to 40 
percent; to increase further will require 
Presidential approval. The Air Force is 
gratified with the progress that has been 
made in this augmentation program, but 

the administrative pitfalls that 
may develop. I can assure you that action 
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on a broad front is being taken to make this 
a sound and timely operation. 

Another important personnel measure has 
been the Reserve technician plan, which is 
considered to be the backbone of a Ready Re- 
serve constructed to complement the active 
forces in war. The Air National Guard has 
had a similar plan in operation which has 
greatly increased its combat readiness, Im- 
plementing a plan for the Reserve is some- 
what more difficult, in that cadre personnel 
would come under Federal civil service rath- 
er than State employment practices. I can 
tell you that the Civil Service Commission 
is favorably considering the program and 
that we are working closely with the Com- 
mission on plans for its implementation. 

The process of alining forces to maintain 
a modern Air Force must be continuous and 
adapted to changing requirements. Just re- 
cently, we redesignated two Air National 
Guard wings to become fighter-interceptor 
wings by July 1 of this year, and two Air 
Force Reserve tactical-bomber wings to be- 
Some troop carrier wings by October 1 in or- 
der to increase our air transport and air de- 
fense capabilities. 

Perhaps the chief obstacle in the Reserve 
program has been lack of facilities. We 
will see encouraging improvement in 
this area this year. For instance, we have 
already requested an apportionment of $29 
million for Reserve construction. Although 
our Reserve centers for nonflying training, 
of necessity, have been deferred in favor of 
flying training facilities, the construction 
program calls for the eventual completion of 
all needed centers. 

In our legislative program this year we will 
seek to correct certain deficiencies which 
became apparent in carrying out provisions 
of the Reserve Officers Personnel Act. Among 
the most important proposals are those that 
will allow continued promotions to fill unit 
vacancies, and to provide for the retention of 
certain officers who have heretofore been 
promoted out of our Ready Reserve units. 

The spirit with which our people in active 
duty and Reserve status have faced their 
problems during the past trying years has 
commanded the utmost admiration and re- 
spect of the people of this country. I know 
that all of you here today are imbued with 
this same spirit. If this were not true, we 
could well despair of all our new aircraft and 
missiles; in fact, all our other fine new equip- 
ment. You who serve, in whatever capacity, 
in the Armed Forces of your country, em- 
body the spiritual force that is the key to the 
security of our Nation and that will guard it 
and keep it safe through the years to come. 


United States Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a joint resolution 
to provide for the establishment of an 
annual United States Week. 

This resolution has its roots in my con- 
gressional district in Nassau County, 
N. Y., and Mr. Emil Bobek, commander of 
the American Legion’s New Hyde Park 
Post, No. 1089, has recorded its history as 
follows: 

UNITED States Werk IN Nassav COUNTY 

Recognizing the need for a greater interest 
in the study of American history and tradi- 
tions by the youth of the community and the 
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need to instill a deeper appreciation of our 
magnificent heritage, the Americanism com- 
mittee of New Hyde Park Post, No. 1089, con- 
sidered early in June of 1956 to sponsor an 
Americanism program which could accom- 
plish these aims. It was immediately realized 
that there were weeks set aside to honor the 
pretzel, the orange, etc., but no period of 
time to study and reflect specifically upon 
our glorious historical past. The committee, 
consisting of Post Commander Emil M. Bobek, 
Chairman Edward Beaudet, Harold Sand- 
ford, and Dr. Jerome F. Niosi, decided to 
urge that one week each year be designated 
as “United States Week” to honor an event 
of special historical significance and to be 
reserved for the study of American history. 
Dr. Jerome F. Niosi, history instructor at 
Sewhanaka High School was assigned the task 
of historical research. After considerable 
study by Dr. Niosi, the week of October 19-26 
was chosen. This particular week was chosen 
because it was on October 19, 1781, that 
American patriots, under the command of 
Gen. George Washington, defeated the enemy 
at Yorktown and won independence for the 
new nation, known today as the United 
States, and this most significant victory was 
necessary to implement the great ideals of 
Americanism contained in Thomas Jefferson's 
monumental document, the Declaration of 
Independence. 

A resolution was then prepared by New 
Hyde Park Post, No. 1089, and presented to 
the Nassau County American Legion re- 
questing the county executive to proclaim 
United States Week throughout all of Nassau 
County. This resolution was unanimously 
adopted. A similar resolution was presented 
to the mayor of New Hyde Park. On October 
10, 1956, Mayor Gerard E. Connors, a member 
of post 1089, became the first mayor in the 
United States to proclaim United States 
Week. This action was widely hailed by the 
village board and other prominent officials. 
On October 17, 1956, A. Holly Patterson, 
county executive, proclaimed United States 
Week throughout Nassau County. On Octo- 
ber 19, 1956, Alphonso Rubano, president of 
the school board, became the first official to 
recognize United States Week by proclama- 
tion that appropriate programs be planned 
throughout all the schools in the district. 
Similar action was taken by the principals 
of the 2 parochial schools, Holy Ghost and 
Notre Dame. Impressive flag-raising cere- 
monies were held at these schools during the 
week. On October 20, 1956, the Sewhanaka 
Council of Girl Scouts, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Junge, held special ceremonies at 
their outing at which flag buttons, donated 
by Mr. Polly Kessinger, were distributed. On 
October 20, 1956, Comdr. Emil M. Bobek, 
accompanied by a color guard of post 1089, 
presented an American flag to newly 
chartered Cub Pack 489. The village of 
Floral Park and Farmingdale issued similar 
Pproclamations. 

An appropriate library display of signifi- 
cant events in American history was pre- 
pared by the village postmaster, Andrew 
Wulforst, and post 1089. A special histori- 
cal study was written by Dr. Jerome F, Niosi 
outlining the historical significance of this 
particular week and hundreds of copies of 
this were distributed to the schoolchildren 
of the area. 

At the request of the post, Congressman 
STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN arranged for a special 
flag to be flown over the Capitol on October 
26, 1956, in honor of United States Week. At 
an open meeting of post 1089 on November 
1, 1956, Congressman STEVEN B. DrRoUNIAN 
presented this flag to Post Com. Emil 
M. Bobek who then presented the flag to 
Village Mayor Gerard E. Connors to honor 
the village board's action in being the first 
in the country to recognize this event. The 
board passed a resolution to have this flag 
prominently displayed in the village hall and 
to be flown over the village hall during 
United States Week each year. The color 
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guard of post 1089 was requested to partici- 
pate in these flag-raising ceremonies. 
The enthusiasm with which this program 


was greeted indicates the desire and need for 


such action in all communities throughout 
the entire country. Articles were carried by 
the Long Island Press, Publicity News, New 
Hyde Park Herald, and the Brooklyn Tablet. 
The Publicity News carried the caption 
“United States Week, October 19-26," over 
its masthead and the Brooklyn Tablet de- 
voted a lengthy editorial to the historical 
significance of United States Week. Since 
then, the post has received many letters 
from all parts of the United States which 
stress approval of this action and a desire 
to see it extended on a nationwide scale, 


Beauty and Violence in Kashmir’s Vale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I include herewith an editorial writ- 
ten by Barry Bingham, editor in chief 
of the Courier Journal, of Louisville, Ky. 
This editorial is entitled “Beauty and 
Violence in Kashmir’s Vale,” and ap- 
peared in the February 3, 1957, issue of 
the Courier Journal. 

BEAUTY AND VIOLENCE In KASHMIR’S VALE 

(By Barry Bingham) 

My personal memories of Kashmir make 
it difficult for me to imagine the bloody 
shambles of war in that particular nook of 
the world. A more lovely, a more peaceful, 
a more idyllic spot does not exist this side 
of paradise. 
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All the same, there is trouble in that 
latter-day Eden, India and Pakistan have 
laid violent claim to the area since both 
gained their independence from Britain in 
1947. Like two dogs fighting over a tasty 
morsel, they tore Kashmir apart. India 
seized upon the most fertile and desirable 
half of the territory, while Pakistan occupied 
the rugged western hinterland, ideal for the 
ibex and the bear, but not overly hospitable 
to man. 

Now India has celebrated the 10th anni- 
versary of its independence by formally ab- 
sorbing the occupied zone of Kashmir into 
the Indian nation. The move is in direct 
defiance of a repeated edict by the United 
Nations calling for a free vote of all the 
people of the district in order to decide their 
own fate. 

Trouble was there in May 1953 when I 
spent a few blessed days in Kashmir on a 
tour with Adlai Stevenson; but nature did 
everything possible to conceal the follies and 
furies of man. We flew in from the burning 
plains of India, where the thermometer siz- 
zgled at a steady 110. Over a pass into Kash- 
mir, we flew from torrid summer into 
spring—the sort of spring that sets the poets 
singing. The very air was fragrant, and no 
wonder, for the road we followed from the 
airport lay through meadows carpeted in 
Wild white iris and hyacinth, 


LAKES AND MOUNTAINS 


Picture a landscape that is more water and 
sky than earth, and the earth all spangled 
with flowers. There are blue lakes every- 
where. Above them rise mountains cloaked 
in perpetual snow, the tallest soaring to the 
near-Everest height of 26,000 feet, Warmth 
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of sun blends with cool freshness of air from 
the untrodden snowflelds. 

The people move with dreamlike grace. 
Women glide past in long, pale garments, 
their faces heavily veiled. The dark faces of 
the men flash with very white smiles. Travel 
in the valley is largely by water, and even the 
gondolas of Venice seem mundane by con- 
trast with the shikaras, the light skiffs that 
skim along the Kashmir Lakes, white cur- 
tains billowing in the breeze, scarlet cushions 
Piled inside, the boatmen chanting as they 
a their noiseless blades among the water 

les. 

We stayed on a houseboat called the Cler- 
Mont. It was moored alongside a garden 
Planted in the English fashion, but profuse 
With the flowers and shrubs of an entire Eng- 
lish summer all crammed into 1 week of May. 
Tradesmen from nearby Srinagar visited us 
by skiff, calling in soft voices to offer to cut 
Our hair or to sell us the exquisite embroid- 
eries and fabrics of the district. Across the 
lake lay the Shalimar Gardens, designed by a 
Mogul emperor to please his queen, and a 
triumph of pure fantasy. 

That is the Vale of Kashmir. It is the 
heart of what was once a state of British In- 
dia. called officially Jammu and Kashmir, and 
including, the Encyclopedia Britannica as- 
sures us, the jagir of Punch. 

Kashmir is about the size of Kansas, which 
Is about the limit of any connection between 
the two places. Its people are 80 percent 
Moslems, Most of the others are Hindus, with 
& scattering of Buddhists around the fringes. 
Noted for its remoteness, Kashmir in our 
Mixed-up world now becomes a strategic 
Grea, wedged between disputing India and 
Pakistan, turbulent Afghanistan, China, and 
Chinese-dominated Tibet. Soviet Russia is 
at one point just 20 snowy miles away across 
the mountains. 

We were invited to lunch by the chief min- 
Ister of the Indian-held district, Sheik Mo- 

ed Abdullah. Cruising at a leisurely 
Pace into Srinigar by water, we lunched and 
talked with him in his garden under the 
flowering fruit trees. He was a gracious host. 
He fed us his propaganda message in light 
doses, between the chicken cutlets and the 
Salad well tossed with herbs, His main argu- 
ments for Indian rule were these: 

1. The last Maharajah, Sir Hari Singh, had 
turned. over the rule of Jammu-Kashmir to 
India when he fied in 1947, He was a Hindu 
Whose subjects were mainly Moslem. (Inci- 
dentally, he had figured some years before in 
& Mayfair divorce action in the role of a 
Playboy philanderer.) 

2. Pakistan had forfeited any claim to the 
Tegion in 1947 by sending in barbarous tribes- 
men from the Pathan hills to slay the Hindu 
minority. 

3. India had introduced progress and social 
Teform into Kashmir, including a redistribu- 
tion of landed estates to the peasants, a 
hydroelectric development, and a new all- 
Weather road across the mountain saddle 
into the Indian plain. Pakistan had left 
te occupied territory as backward as it found 


4. The Kashmiri would be freer under 
India, a democratic state rights 
Of all racial and religious elements, whereas 
Pakistan, as a Moslem church-state, would 
be bound to persecute the Hindus. 

The fate of Sheik Abdullah is a symbol of 
Kashmir troubles. He had been jailed by 
the British as a freedom fighter. Though 
himself a Moslem, he embraced the Indian 
Cause at the time of liberation, and was 
Plucked out of prison by Nehru to serve as 
Chief minister. He was still Nehru’s ardent 
Spokesman when we saw him; but, being so 
far across the mountains from New Delhi, he 
began to entertain ideas of a Kashmir nation 
independent of both India and Pakistan, 
Perhaps with himself as its head. 
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KRISHNA MENON’S FILIBUSTER 

Three months after we sat with him under 
the fruit trees, Abdullah was clapped back 
into jail by Nehru, there to-languish for 
years without trial or hearing. His argu- 
ments for Indian dominance in Kashmir 
were echoed in the United Nations just the 
other day, with less c and far more ver- 
bosity, by Indian delegate Krishna Menon. 
His 8-hour harangue was the prize filibuster 
in U. N. history. When an American dele- 
gate told him afterward that he had qualified 
by this display of lung power for a place in 
the United Stgtes Senate, he did not seem 
to appreciate the compliment. 

The Pakistanis have urged their argu- 
ments on Kashmir with tireless force, both 
in and out of the U. N. Their case rests 
mainly on these points: 

1. The disorders in Kashmir were so severe 
in 1947 that they were obliged to employ 
torce to protect Moslem citizens, and they 
used for the purpose the only units con- 
veniently at hand, the eager Pathan tribes- 
men from the northwest frontier. 

2. A settlement based on a free vote of the 
people of the district was publicly pledged 
by Nehru 10 years ago. The regal phrasing 
of his statement is worthy of note: “We have 
decided that the ultimate fate of Kashmir is 
to be determined by the people. * * We 
are prepared, when peace, law and order have 
been established, to have a referendum held 
under international auspices such as the 
United Nations,” 

3. The U. N. has investigated the problem 
exhaustively, and has been urging a plebis- 
cite from 1949 right down to 1957. 

Opinion in America leans toward Pakistan 
in this matter. Nehru proclaimed the prin- 
ciple of self-determination in other princely 
states disputed between his country and 
Pakistan, at points where his side seemed 
sure to prevail. In Kashmir he has reversed 
his rule and his own pledged word. The fact 
that his family are Kashmir Brahmins who 
moved into India 200 years ago, and that he 
himself contemplates the enchanting scenery 
of the Vale with atavistic fervor, hardly seem 
adequate arguments in international debate. 


THE MAJOR CASUALTIES 

Outside observers believe a Kashmir vote 
covering the whole district would not split 
directly on religious lines. There are Mos- 
lems in the area who are attracted by the 
economic prospects of union with India, the 
tourist traffic that could flow over the new 
highway, and the program of improvements 
that India has financed. The best guess is 
that Pakistan would not win by 80-20, but 
something like 60-40. 

The chances of such a vote are slim, how- 
ever. U. N. mediation usually works where 
there is a close balance of power between 
the two contending parties and their sup- 
porters. Pakistan has 75 million people, but 
India has that many and 300 million more. 
Pakistan suffers the further inconvenience of 
being split into two parts, with 1,200 miles 
of India sprawled between. Russia's Krush- 
chev, touring Kashmir, warmly endorsed the 
Indian cause. America and the western na- 
tions see more justice in Pakistan’s case, but 
there Is little likelihood that they would put 
troops into Asia to defend it. 

Riots have already followed India’s seizure 
of the Kashmir prize, and limited armed 
combat is all too probable. Full war between 
the nations is unlikely, however, unless re- 
ligious fervor and nationalism combine to 
set such a fire in Pakistani breasts that na- 
tional suicide is preferred to national hu- 
miliation. Otherwise, the major casualties 
of the long dispute in Kashmir seem destined 
to be two: Pakistan's pride, and Nehru's 
reputation for moral leadership. 
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A Code of Ethical Practices Regarding 
Health and Welfare Plan Administra- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a code of ethical 
practices regarding health and welfare 
plan administration adopted by the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations in Miami Beach, Fla., 
on January 31 of this year. I have an 
estimate from the Government Printing 
Office that it is estimated to make 2% 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at a 
cost of $192.50. Notwithstanding this 
cost, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
my remarks and the material in the 
RECORD. 

I think it is high time that we give 
recognition to the fact that a real effort 
is being made by labor to clean up cor- 
ruption within its ranks, and I salute 
labor by including in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp a copy of the code: 

[From the New York Times]! 
A Cope or ErAIcaL PRAcTICES REGARDING 

HEALTH AND WELFARE PLAN ADMINISTRA- 
y TION 


At its June 1956 meeting the executive 
council directed the committee on ethical 
practices to develop a set of principles and 
guides for adoption by the AFL-CIO in order 
to implement the constitutional determina- 
tion that the AFL-CIO shall be and remain 
free from all corrupt influences and directed 
that such recommended guides and princi- 
ples be submitted to the council, In ac- 
cordance with this direction, and its con- 
stitutional responsibilities, the committee 
on ethical practices submitted to the execu- 
tive council at its August 1956 meeting the 
first of a proposed series of recommended 
codes. This code covering the issuance of 
local union charters was unanimously 
adopted by the council. 

This report, and the recommended code 
contained in it, is the second in the series 
which the committee, in accordance with 
the council's direction, ig developing to im- 
plement the constitutional mandate that the 
AFL-CIO shall be and remain free from any 
and all corrupt influences and the deter- 
mination of the first constitutional conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO that the reputations 
of the vast majority of labor union officials, 
who accept their responsibilities and trust, 
are “imperiled by the dishonest, corrupt, un- 
ethical practices of the few who betray their 
trust and who look upon the trade union 
movement not as a brotherhood to serve the 
general welfare, but as a means to advance 
their own selfish purposes.“ 

Both organizations acted 

Both the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
prior to the merger of these two organiza- 
tions into the AFL-CIO gave thorough con- 
sideration to the subject of health and wel- 
fare funds. This subject was also consid- 
ered by and dealt with by the first consti- 
tutional convention of the AFL-CIO and a 
resolution dealing with this subject matter 
was adopted by that convention, 
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As stated in the resolution adopted by the 
- first constiutional convention of the AFL- 
CIO, the task of administering and operating 
health and welfare programs which have 
been developed through collective bargaining 
has placed heavy new responsibilities upon 
the shoulders of trade union officials. The 
funds involved are paid for through the labor 
of the workers covered by the plants. They 
must be administered, therefore, as a high 
trust for the benefit only of those workers. 

Most trade union officials have been faith- 
ful to the high trust which has been imposed 
upon them because of the development of 
health and welfare funds. The malfeasances 
of a few, however, have served to bring into 
disrepute not only the officials of the par- 
ticular unions involved, but also the good 
name of the entire American labor move- 
ment, For this reason, it is imperative that 
the AFL-CIO and each of the national and 
international unions affiliated with it rigor- 
ously adhere to the highest ethical standards 
in dealing with the subject of health and 
welfare funds. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS 

For these reasons, the Ethical Practices 
Committee, under the authority vested in it 
by the constitution of the AFL-CIO and pur- 
suant to the mandate of the first constitu- 
tional convention of the AFL-CIO, recom- 
mends that the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO adopt the following policies to safe- 
guard the good name of the AFL-CIO and its 
affiliated unions; 

x 

No union official who already receives full- 
time pay from his union should receive fees 
or salaries of any kind from a fund estab- 
lished for the provision of a health, welfare, 
or retirement program. Where a salaried 
union official serves as employee representa- 
tive or trustee in the administration of such 
programs, such service should be regarded 
as one of the functions expected to be per- 
formed by him in the normal course of his 
duties and not as an extra function requiring 
further compensation from the welfare fund. 
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No union official, employee, or other person 
acting as agent or representative of a union, 
who exercises responsibilities or Influence in 
the administration of welfare programs or 
the placement of insurance contracts, should 
have any compromising personal ties, direct 
or indirect, with outside agencies such as in- 
surance carriers, brokers, or consultants do- 
ing business with the welfare plan. Such 
ties cannot be reconciled with the duty of a 
union official to be guided solely by the best 
interests of the membership in any transac- 
tions with such agencies. Any union official 
found to have such ties to his own personal 
advantage or to have accepted fees, Induce- 
ments, benefits, or favors of any kind from 
any such outside agency, should be removed. 
This principle, of course, does not prevent 
the existence of a relationship between a 
union officer or employee and an outside 
agency where 

(a) No substantial personal advantage is 
derived from the relationship, and 

(b) The outside agency is one in the man- 
agement of which the union participates, as a 
union, for the benefit of its members. 
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Complete records of the financial opera- 
tions of all welfare funds and programs 
should be maintained in accordance with 
the best accounting practice. Each such 
fund should be audited regularly by internal 
auditors. In addition each such fund should 
be audited at least once each year, and pref- 
erably semi-annually, by certified public or 
other independent accountants of unques- 
tioned professional integrity, who should cer- 
tify that the audits fully and comprehen- 

sively show the financial condition of the 
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fund and the results of the operation of 
the fund, 
iv 


All audit reports should be available to 
the membership of the union and the at- 
fected. employees. 

v 

The trustees or administrators of welfare 
funds should make a full disclosure and re- 
port to the beneficiaries at least once each 
year. Such report should set forth, in detail, 
the receipts and expenses of the fund; all 
salaries and fees pald by the fund, with a 
statement of the persons to Whom paid; the 
amount paid, and the service or purpose for 
which paid; a breakdown of insurance pre- 
miums paid. if a commercial insurance car- 
rier is involved, showing, insofar as possible, 
the premiums paid, dividends, commissions, 
claims paid, retentions, and service charges; 
a statement of the person to whom any 
commissions or fees of any kind were paid, 
a financial statement on the part of the 
insuring or service agency, if an agency other 
than a commercial insurance carrier is em- 
ployed; and a detailed account of the manner 
in which the reserves held by the fund are 
invested. 
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Where health and welfare benefits are pro- 
vided through the use of a commercial in- 
surance carrier, the carrier should be selected 
through competitive bids solicited from a 
substantial number of reliable companies, 
on the basis of the lowest net cost for the 
given benefits submitted by a responsible 
carrier, taking into consideration such fac- 
tors as comparative retention rates, financial 
responsibility, facilities for and promptness 
in servicing claims, and the past record of 
the carrier, including its record in dealing 
with trade unions representing its employees. 

The trustees of the fund should be required 
to include in reporting to the membership 
the specific reasons for the selection of the 
carrier finally chosen. The carrier should 
be required to warrant that no fee or other 
remuneration of any kind has been paid 
directly or indirectly to any representative 
of the parties in connection with the canes 
of the fund. 
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Where a union or union trustees partici- 
pate in the administration of the investment 
of welfare fund reserves, the union or its 
trustees should make every effort to prohibit 
the investment of welfare fund reserves in 
the business of any contributing employer, 
insurance carrier or agency, doing business 
with the fund, or in any enterprise in which 
any trustee, officer, or employee of the fund 
has a personal financial interest of such a 
nature as to be affected by the fund's invest- 
ment or disinvestment. 

(This is not to be construed as prevent- 
ing investment in an enterprise in which 
a union official is engaged by virtue of his 
office, provided (I) no substantial personal 
advantage is derived from the relationship 
and (II) the concern or enterprise is one in 
the management of which the union partici- 
pates for the benefit of its members.) 
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Where any trustee, agent, fiduciary, or em- 
ployee of a health or welfare program is 
found to have received an unethical pay- 
ment, the union should insist upon his 
removal and should take appropriate legal 
steps against both the party receiving and 
the party making the payment. Where 
health and welfare funds are negotiated or 
administered by local unions or by other 
organizations subordinate to or affiliated 
with a national or international union, pro- 
vision should be made to give the national 
or international union the authority to audit 
such funds and to apply remedies where 
there is evidence of a violation of ethical 
standards, 
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Every welfare program should provide re- 
dress against the arbitrary or unjust denial 
of claims so as to afford the individual 
member prompt and effective relief where 
his claim for benefits has been improperly 
rejected. Every program should provide for 
the keeping of complete records of the claims 
experience so that a constant check can be 
maintained on the relationship between 
claims and premiums and dividends and on 
the utilization of the various benefits. 


The duty of policing and enforcing these 
standards is shared by every union member, 
as well as by local, national, and interna- 
tional officials. The best safeguard against 
abuses lies in the hands of a vigilant, in- 
formed, and active membership, jealous of 
their rights and interests in the operation 
of health and welfare programs, as well as 
any other trade-union program. Asa funda- 
mental part of any approach to the problem 
of policing health and welfare funds, affili- 
ated unions, through education, publicity, 
and discussion programs, should seek to de- 
velop the widest possible degree of active 
and informed interest in all phases of these 
programs on the part of the membership at 
large. International unions should, when- 
ever possible, have expert advice available 
for the negotiation, establishment, and ad- 
ministration of health and welfare plans, and 
should provide training for union representa- 
tives in the techniques and standards of 
proper administration of welfare plans. 
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Where constitutional amendments or 
changes in internal administrative procedure 
are necessary to eomply with the standards 
herein set forth, such amendments and 
changes should be undertaken at the earliest 
practicable time. 

A CODE OF ETHICAL PRACTICES WITH RESPECT TO 

RACKETEERS, CROOKS, COMMUNISTS, AND FAS- 

CISTS 


This is the third in a series of recom- 
mended codes which the committee on ethi- 
cal practices has developed in accordance 
with the direction of the executive council 
that it should “develop a set of principles 
and guides for adoption by the AFL-CIO in 
order to implement the constitutional deter- 
mination that the AFL-CIO shall be and re- 
main free from all corrupt influences.” 

Article VIII, section 7 of the Constitution 
of the AFL-CIO establishes that it is a basic 
principle of this federation that it must be 
and remain free from any and all corrupt in- 
fluences and from the undermining efforts of 
Communist, Fascist, or other totalitarian 
agencies who are opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy and of free and 
democratic trade unionism.” Under this 
constitutional provision there is no room 
within the federation or any of its affiliated 
unions for any person in a position of leader- 
ship or responsibility who is a crook, a rack- 
eteer, a Communist, or a Fascist. And it is 
the obligation of every union affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO to take appropriate steps to 
insure that this principle is complied with. 

Not a policing body 

To be sure, neither the AFL-CIO nor its 
affiliated unions are law-enforcing agencies. 
It is not within the purview or authority of 
a trade union to convict its members of a 
violation of statutory law. But it is the 
duty and responsibility of each national and 
international union affliated with the fed- 
eration to see to it that it is free of all 
corrupt, Communist, or Fascist infiuences. 
Consequently, a trade union need not wait 
upon a criminal conviction to bar from office 
corrupt, Communist, or Fascist influences. 
The responsibility of each union to see to it 
that it is free of such influences is not a re- 
sponsibility placed upon our unions by law. 
It is @ responsibility which rests upon our 
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unions by the AFL-CIO constitution and by 
the moral principles that govern the trade- 
Union movement. Eternal vigilance in this 
urea is the price of an honest democratic 
trade-union movement. 

It is not possible, nor is it desirable, to 
set down rigid rules to determine whether a 
Particular individual, in a position of re- 
Sponsibility or leadership in the trade-union 
Movement is a crook, a racketeer, a Com- 
munist, or a Fascist. Obviously, if a person 
has been convicted of a crime involving 
Moral turpitude offensive to trade-union 
Morality, he should be barred from office or 
Tesponsible position in the labor movement. 
Obviously also, a person commonly known 
to be a crook or racketeer, should not enjoy 
immunity to prey upon the trade-union 
‘Movement because he has somehow man- 
aged to escape a conviction. In the same 
manner, the fact that a person has refrained 
from formally becoming a member of the 
Communist Party or a Fascist tion 
Should not permit him to hold or retain a 
Position of responsibility or leadership in 
the trade-union movement if, regardless of 
formal membership, he consistently supports 
or actively participates in the activities of 
the Communist Party or any Fascist or to- 
talitarian organization. 

In this area, as in all others, determina- 
tions must be made as & matter of common- 
Sense and with due regard to the rights of 
the labor unions and the individuals in- 
volved. ` 

On the basis of these considerations, the 
ethical practices committee, under the 

authority vested in it by the constitution 
òf the AFL-CIO, pursuant to the mandate 
ot the first constitutional convention of the 
AFL-CIO. recommends that the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO adopt the following 
Policies to safeguard the good name of the 
AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions: 


I 


The AFL-CIO and each of its affiliated 
Unions should undertake the obligation, 
through appropriate constitutional or ad- 
Ministrative measures and orderly proce- 
dures, to insure that no persons who con- 
tute corrupt influences or practices or who 
Tepresent or support Communist, Fascist, or 
totalitarian agencies should hold office of any 
kind in such trade unions or organizations. 


1 


No person should hold or retain office or 
appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
Of its affiliated national or international 
Unions or subordinate bodies thereof who 
has been convicted of any crime involving 
Moral turpitude offensive to trade union mo- 
rality. 
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No person should hold or retain office or 
&ppointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of 
its affiliated national or international unions 
or subordinate bodies thereof who is com- 
monly known to be a crook or racketeer prey- 

on the labor movement and its good 
name for corrupt purposes, whether or not 
Previously convicted for such nefarious ac- 
tivities, 
rv 


No person should hold or retain office or 
appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
of its affiliated national or international 
Unions or subordinate bodies thereof who is 
& member, consistent supported or who ac- 
tively participates in the activities of the 
Communist Party or of any Fascist, or other 
totalitarian organization which opposes the 
democratic principles to which our country 
and the American trade union movement are 
dedicated. 

A CODE OF ETHICAL PRACTICES WITH RESPECT TO 
CONFLICTS OF INTEREST IN THE INVESTMENT 
AND BUSINESS INTERESTS OF UNION OFFICIALS 
This is the fourth in a series of recom- 

Mended codes which the Committee on 
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Ethical Practices has developed in accord- 
ance with the direction of the executive 
council that it should develop a set of prin- 
ciples and guides for adoption by the AFL- 
CIO in order to implement the constitutional 
determination that the AFL-CIO shall be 
and remain free from all corrupt influences. 
Prior codes have dealt with the Issuance of 
local union charters, welfare funds, rack- 
eteers, crooks, and Communists. The code 
herein recommended deals with conflicts of 
interest in the investment and business in- 
terests of union officials. 

It is too plain for extended discussion that 
a basic ethical principle in the conduct of 
trade union affairs is that no responsible 
trade union official should have a personal, 
financial interest which conflicts with the full 
performance of his fiduciary duties as a work- 
ers representative. 

Obviously an irreconcilable conflict of in- 
terest would be present if a trade union 
official, clothed with responsibility and dis- 
cretion in conducting the representation of 
workers, simultaneously maintains a sub- 
stantial interest in the profits of the em- 
ployer of the workers whom he is charged 
with representing. Even though, in a par- 
ticular instance, there may be no actual mal- 
feasance in the representation of the em- 
ployees involved, the opportunity for per- 
sonal gain at the expense of the welfare of 
the employees whom the union official repre- 
sents obviously exists, 

Such a simple case, however, does not fully 
present the problems which exist, or may 
exist, in this area, There may be cases in 
which the conflict of interests is not so clear, 
but nevertheless exists. There are, on the 
other hand, forms of private investment 
which seem wholly devoid of any possibility 
of corruption or dereliction in trade union 
responsibility. It will be the purpose of this 
report to discuss some of the varying situa- 
tions which may arise in this area and, on the 
basis of such discussion, to present a recom- 
mended code of minimum standards to which 
the committee believes all trade union offi- 
ciais should adhere in their investment and 
business interests. 

Officials may invest 

The problems in this area, of course, could 
all be eliminated by adoption of the simple 
principle that no trade union official should, 
under any circumstances, use his own per- 
sonal funds or property in any form of busi- 
ness enterprise or investment. But the com- 
mittee feels that it is both unnecessary and 
unwise to establish such a rigid standard for 
trade union officials; union officers and agents 
should not be prohibited from investing their 
personal funds in their own Way in the Amer- 
ican free-enterprise system so long as they 
are scrupulously careful to avoid any actual 
or potential conflict of interest. The Ameri- 
can trade union movement does not accept 
the principle that either its members or its 
leaders should own no property. Both union 
leaders and members have the right to set 
aside thelr own personal reserves for them- 
selves and their families, and to invest and 
use those reserves in a legitimate way. 

But the trade-union leader does have 
certain special responsibilities which he 
must assume and respect because he serves 
as a leader in the trade-union movement. 
And those responsibilities, the committee 
believes, necessarily imply certain restraints 
upon his right to engage in personal invest- 
ment, even with his own funds and on his 
own time. In a sense, a trade-union official 
holds a position comparable to that of a 
public servant. Like a public servant, he has 
a high fiduciary duty not only to serve the 
members of his union honestly and faith- 
fully, but also to avoid personal economic 
interests which may confilct or appear to 
conflict with the full performance of his 
responsibility to those whom he serves. 
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Like public servants, trade-union leaders 
ought to be paid compensation commensu- 
rate with their services. But, like public 
servants, trade-union leaders must accept 
certain limitgtions upon their private ac- 
tivities which result from the nature of their 
services. Indeed, the nature of the trade- 
union movement and the responsibilities 
which necessarily must be accepted by its 
leaders, make the strictest standards with 
respect to any possible conflict of interest 
properly applicable. 

It is plain, as already stated, that a re- 
sponsible trade-union official should not be 
the owner in whole or in part of a business 
enterprise with which his union bargains 
collectively on behalf of its employees. The 
conflict in such case is clear, 

It is almost equally clear, the committee 
believes, that a trade-union official should 
not be the owner of a business enterprise 
which sells to, buys from, or in other ways 
deals, to any significant degree, with the 
enterprise with which he conducts collective 
bargaining. Again, the possibility that the 
trade-union official may be given special 
favors or contracts by the employer in re- 
turn for less than discharge of his obliga- 
tions as a trade-union leader exists, 

Somewhat different considerations, how- 
ever, apply to the ownership, through pur- 
chase on the open market or other legitimate 
means, of publicly traded securities. Em- 
ployee ownership of stock is certainly a 
fairly common practice in American life, 
Often, indeed, there are special stock-pur- 
chase plans designed to stimulate such em- 
ployee investments. 


Opinion on securities 

On the other hand, ownership, even of 
publicly traded securities in sufficient 
amounts to influence the course of manage- 
ment decision seems to the committee in- 
compatible with the proper representation 
ot the employees by a trade-union official. 

The committee believes, therefore, that the 
minimum standards of ethical conduct in 
this ares should not forbid all investment 
by a trade-union official in the corporate 
securities of conrpanies employing the work- 
ers he represents. Such investment -by a 
trade-union official, however, should always 
be subject to the restriction that it is not 
acquired in an illegitimate or unethical 
manner, that it is limited to securities which 
are publicly traded, and that his interest 
should never be large enough so as to permit 
him to exercise any individual influence on 
the course of corporate decision. 


Wide choice oj investment 


There is nothing in the essential ethical 
principles of the trade-union movement 
which should prevent a trade-union official, 
at any level, from investing personal funds 
in the publicly traded securties of corporate 
enterprises unrelated to the industry or area 
in which the official has a particular trade- 
union responsibility. Such securities offer a 
wide choice of investment and are, generally 
speaking, so far removed from individual 
stockholder control or influence that with 
the exceptions above noted there is no rea- 
eke to bar investment by trade-union ofi- 
cials, 

The same principles apply with respect to 
privately owned or closely held businesses 
which are completely unrelated to the in- 
dustrial area in which the trade-union leader 
serves, 

On the basis of these considerations, the 
ethical practices committee, under the au-. 
thority vested in it by the constitution of the 
AFL-CIO, and pursuant to the mandate of 
the first constitutional convention of the 
AFL-CIO, recommends that the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO adopt the following 
policies to safeguard the good name of the 
AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions: 
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T 
No responsible trade-union officials should 
have a personal financial interest which con- 
filcts with the full performance of his fdu- 
ciary duties as a workers’ representative. 
Bs 


No responsible trade union official should 
own or have a substantial business interest 
in any business enterprise with which his 
union bargains collectively, or in any busi- 
ness enterprise which is in competition with 
any other business enterprise with which his 
union bargains collectively. 

mr 


No responsible trade union official should 
own or have a substantial business interest 
in a business enterprise .a substantial part 
of which consists of buying from, selling to, 
or otherwise dealing with the business enter- 
prise with which his union bargains col- 
lectively. 

Iv 


The provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3 above 
do not apply in the case of an investment in 
the publicly traded securities of widely held 
corporations which investment does not con- 
stitute a substantial enough holding to 
affect or influence the course of corporate 
decision. 
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No responsible trade union official should 
accept kickbacks, under-the-table payments, 
gifts of other than nominal value, or any 
personal payment of any kind other than 
regular pay and benefits for work performed 
as an employee from an employer or business 
enterprise with which his union bargains 
collectively. 

vr 

The policies herein set forth apply to: (a) 
All officers of the AFL-CIO and all officers of 
national and international unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO, (b) to all elected or ap- 
pointed staff representatives and business 
agents of such organizations, and (c) to all 
officers of subordinate bodies of such organi- 
vations who have any degree of discretion or 
responsibility in the negotiation of collective 
bargaining agreements or their administra- 
tion. 
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The principles herein set forth apply not 
only where investments are made by union 
officials, but also where third persons are used 
as blinds or covers to conceal the financial 
interests of union officials. > 


The Blessing of Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
wonderful young lady, Miss Mary Jane 
Madsen, a high-school student of Shelby, 
Iowa, won the Iowa Federation of Wom- 
an’s Clubs essay contest this year. She 
was awarded a trip to Washington, D. C., 
where she appeared on television, and 
was taken on a tour of the city. 

I had the pleasure of having Miss 
Madsen as my guest at lunch in the 
House Restaurant in the United States 
Capitol. Her winning essay follows: 

Tue BLESSINGS or LIBERTY 

To us who are fortunate enough to have it, 
liberty is our most valuable possession. For 
without that liberty, which we so blandly 
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accept, beautiful houses, new cars, television 
sets, and even happy homes would be im- 
possible. 

The value of liberty today is accentuated 
by the struggles going on in many corners 
of the world to attain it. We in America 
are fortunate. Our battle far freedom was 
fought for us in the 1770's. Today, we are 


enjoying the fruits of the courage and toil 


put forth by our ancestors. 

What is contained in that magic word, 
“liberty,” that can inspire man to risk home 
and family, kill fellow men, lay down his own 
life, and, in short, give himself completely 
toward the fulfillment of a higher ideal? 

Few of us can rightly answer this question; 
because, having never known anything else, 
it is hard for us to imagine ourselves in a 
situation where freedom is not part of our 
normal pattern of living. This past summer 
I visited Europe, and, acknowledging the 
pleasure and scenic thrills I got from the 
trip, I am most grateful for the opportunity 
because I gained a small insight into the im- 
mense value of this thing called freedom. 

Equal opportunity for ali is perhaps the 
most important of the blessings of liberty. 
One American, Thomas Wolfe, said this about 
America’s opportuntiy: “To every man his 
chance—to every man, regardiess of his 
birth, his shining, golden opportunity.” Any 
American with enough willpower, intelli- 
gence, and ambition can rise to the top of 
any profession he may choose. The list of 
men who achieved great success in this 
country will reveal that most of them were 
self-made men—Andrew Carnegie, Joe Louis, 
Albert Einstein, Abraham Lincoln—all of 
these were poor men, some of them immi- 
grants, with very little to their names but 
an idea and a willingness to work. It took 
only America’s liberty and its great oppor- 
tunity to convert these ideas into success, 

Another blessing of liberty is that tenet 
upon which our country’s foundation is 
based—the belief in the worth of the indi- 
vidual. There is no downtrodden group in 
America—no “man with the hoe.” The 
humblest digger in a coal mine has rights 
equal to those of the wealthiest Texas oil 
magnate, and his Government will see that 
those rights are protected. This is very 
different from Europe's complicated system 
of lords, counts, dukes, queens, and princes— 
the upper class who enjoy privileges not ex- 
tended to the so-cal commoners, 

Freedom of and from religion is another 
of liberty’s blessings. To us, with a vast 
variety of churches to select from on Sunday 
morning, and with no one urging us to at- 
tend a particular one, the term “freedom of 
religion” does not mean much. But there 
must be great yalue in it, or why then would 
people travel 3,000 miles over uncharted 
waters, to a land barren of friendly habita- 
tion and devoid of civilization as they knew 
it, to escape religious persecution? Why 
then, even today, do people behind the Iron 
Curtain risk their lives to attend church be- 
cause their government has proclaimed re- 
ligion to be the opiate of the masses“? It 
seems that our only gage of the value of our 
privileges can be the trouble that less for- 
tunate people will go to, that they might at- 
tain them. 

Still another of these rights that we not 
only take for granted but often abuse is 
that of self-government. We are allowed 
to shape our own destinies and those of our 
posterity. But perhaps that is not what 
people think they are doing when they go to 
the polis to vote; perhaps that's why so 
many don’t bother to go. One American cit- 
izen has more political power than a 
thousand Russian subjects. Undoubtedly 
one of these same subjects would give more 
than the shirt from his back to be allowed 
to cast a vote against Bulganin, but he is 
not likely to receive that privilege unless 
he and many others first decide that they 
want it enough to shed their blood for it. 
But what American thinks of that when try- 
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ing to decide which candidate will secure the 
best deal for him personally? 

Then there’s our right to self-expression— 
freedom of speech and of the press. We are 
the best-informed people on earth because 
our Government not only does not restrict 
the -information to be published but even 
encourages greater public knowledge. 


Added to these oft-enumerated blessings 
of liberty are those less frequently heard 
of—treedom from search except by warrant, 
right to trial by jury, right to bear arms, 
right of petition, all guaranteed in writing 
by our Bill of Rights. 

These are the privileges bestowed upon 
us by God and our forefathers and enjoyed 
by us every day of our lives. But these 
same privileges carry with them responsi- 
bilities that we as a conscientious Chris- 
tian-nation cannot forget. To us, as the 
chief beneficiaries of this God-given heritage, 
goes the duty of upholding the cause of lib- 
erty throughout the world; to us, the pro- 
tection of peoples unable to protect them- 
selves; to us, the spreading of democracy’s 
high ideals to the farthest corners of the 
earth, with the end in mind that one day 
everyone, regardles sof race, creed, or nation- 
ality, will be free. 

This is a responsibility that carries great 
weight. How can we accomplish it? As- 
suredly, we cannot all head national agen- 
cies, give dramatic speeches, or travel about 
proclatming the blessings of freedom to 
underprivileged peoples. But we can pro- 
mote the cause of democracy by living as 
active, interested members of a democratic 
society, by voting intelligently after study- 
ing the facts, by showing no discrimination 
against men for physical reasons, and by 
fully supporting all associations dedicated 
to the promotion of freedom. Actions speak 
louder than words; and the best way to show 
the worth of self-government is to vote 
capable men into office; the best way to show 
equality of men is to show no discrimina- 
tion against men of a different race; the best 
way to show subjugated peoples that we are 
interested in their welfare is to work toward 
their liberation. 

The blessings of liberty are many and 
varied. But in these critical times the cause 
of freedom must either advance or decline. 
It is up to us, the people of America, to see 
that it advances. 


Soviet Espionage and the American 
Communist Party 


òà EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4,1957 * 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation’s Capital has been 
the scene of many stirring addresses be- 
fore distinguished gatherings but few 
have surpassed in audience reaction that 
of Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, for- 
mer Chief of Intelligence of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, 1939-51, on January 31, 
1957, at the Mayfiower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the occasion of the 27th 
Annual Convention of the American Co- 
alition of Patriotic Societies. 

Taking as his subject, Soviet Espion- 
age and the American Communist 
Party, General Willoughby gave a doc- 
umented description of the pattern of - 
operations in the American branch of 
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that internationally organized conspira~ 
torial apparatus. 

An admirable description of the occa- 

Sion by John O'Donnell, one of Washing- 

ton’s most distinguished columnists, 
Published in the February 1, 1957, issue 
of the New York Daily News should be 
of special value to congressional com- 
Mittees and other agencies of Govern- 
Ment charged with the responsibility for 
investigation of subversive activities, as 
Well as the Nation at large. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article at this point: 


(By John O'Donnel!) 


WasHincton, January 31—Maj. Gen. 
Charles A. Willoughby, top intelligence offi- 
Cer under Gen. Douglas MacArthur, held a 
Sophisticated Washington ‘audience silent 
and intent for over an hour and a quarter 
today—an accomplishment that this reporter 

never seen before—when he related one 
Of the great spy stories of all times, a story 
Which links up the FBI arrest in New York 
last week of the latest Communist spy ring 
and the MacArthur intelligence reports. 

The Willoughby story was a grim one— 
80 far as our Republic's internal security is 
Concerned. The retired major general put 
the finger on the Pentagon, named names, 
and charged it with suppression of 144 mil- 
lion words of Communist spy evidence gath- 
ered by General MacArthur's headquarters 
in Tokyo. He blamed the failure of top ofi- 
elals in Washington to turn over evidence 
involving naturalized Americans working for 
the Kremlin and the protection of traitor 
®uspects on two members of the Roosevelt 
Cabinet—Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes and former Army Secretary Kenneth 
C. Royal. 

Along with this came the declaration by 

ur's former top G-2 that the evi- 

dence of Communist, anti-American con- 

Spiracy, documented and and nam- 

American citizens involved, was with- 

by secret influence in Washington so 

that it never reached the New York court of 

Judge Harold R. Medina during the long and 

exasperating trial of the American top Com- 

Munists whose long-time activities had been 

Uncovered by the MacArthur intelligence 
apparatus. P 

General Willoughby's report was delivered 
at a Mayflower Hotel meeting of the Amer- 
ican Coalition Societies—a group made up ot 
Patriotic organizations. It began with a pic- 

of the global Red network as it first 
Confronted the MacArthur command after 
occupation of Japan. Then followed the 
discovery of all-important papers of the Red 
Master spy Dr. Richard Sorge with the names 
ot his American co-conspirators, the sup- 
Pression of this evidence by top powers in 
Washington during the Truman administra- 
tion and—the most recent development by 
the FBI—the seizure of the accused con- 
Spirators in Manhattan. 


SAYS D. C. HAD ALL THE EVIDENCE 
According to General Willoughby, Wash- 
for 3 years had the evidence—name 
tor name, and date by date—of such con- 
Spirators as the group tried and convicted be- 
fore Judge Medina, plus the late Agnes 
ey, Steve Nelson and other arrested 

unists. 


But none of this MacArthur-Willoughby 
evidence dispatched regularly from Japan 
to Washington in batches of hundreds of 

nds of words was ever used. 

Only the congressional investigating com- 
Mittees made intelligent use of the material, 
sald Willoughby. The general came back to 
this country at the time of MacArthur's re- 
Call by Truman and turned in his own retire- 
Ment application. He told his audience 
today: 
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“Whoever has the audacity to stick his neck 
out is systematically discredited,” said Wil- 
loughby. “General MacArthur's records were 
discredited. It was only the committees of 
Congress which broke the deadlock. But as 
of today only 15 percent of the documents of 
the Russian spy Dr. Sorge has been released 
by the Pentagon. All this evidence was avail- 
able for 3 years but never released at the 
time it would have proved the guilt of our 
American Communists and shown that they 
were not members of a political party but 
actual members of a criminal conspiracy.” 

One of the things that got under the hide 
of MacArthur's master intelligence chief was 
the peculiar brushoff given by Washington to 
the evidence involving the late magazine 
writer, Mrs. Agnes Smedley. 

DR. SORGE SPILLS THE BEANS 


She, along with other Americans in the 
Far East, were definitely named by Dr. Sorge 
when this master Kremlin spy, figuring after 
2 years in a Japanese jail that he had been 
tossed to the wolves by his Kremlin em- 
ployers, sat down and wrote his complete 
story. He wrote that he had been hired 
and trained by the Kremlin spy institute 
20 years earlier, became a German citizen 
under their orders and operated from Tokyo 
as a press attaché in the German Embassy 
during the uneasy peace between Russia 
and Japan when the Kremlin wanted Japan 
to get into a war with Great Britain and 
the United States, and so take the military 
threat off Russia's Siberia. 

The Sorge story told of his meetings In 
Shanghal with Smedley and other American 
Reds, their pooled effort to work through the 
Institute of Pacific Relations to destroy 
Chiang Kai-shek and put China under Red 
rule, and the detailed relations of Mrs. 
Smedley with the Red army leader, General 
Chu-teh. 

A bit of the Sorge story sent back from 
MacArthur's headquarters managed to leak 
to the newspapers. Then the big boys went 
into action, “Honest Harold” Ickes, the old 
curmudgeon, came out with a ringing dec- 
Jaration that Mrs. Smedley was an out- 
standing, patriotic American woman.” The 
televised “Meet the Press” program gave 
Army Secretary Royall a chance to declare 
that if he had been in charge at the time 
the Army “would never have released this 
report on Mrs. Smedley.” 

. The congressional investigation commit- 
tees didn't take the same view. They sub- 
penaed Mrs. Smedley to testify. She went 
to England—with a time-limit on her de- 
parture. If she didn’t meet the demand for 
her appearance, she would run into pass- 
port trouble. 

“Just before the expiration of that time 
lmit,” said General Willoughby grimly, 
“Mrs. Smedley died with a sense of exquisite 
timing. In her will she left all her posses- 
sions to the Red army of General Chu-teh. 
My brothers in blood,” she described them 
in the dedication of her last book.” 
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States Rights 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an address by 
California Assemblyman Caspar W. 
Weinberger on the subject of States 
rights. 
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This is an outstanding speech, and I 
am sure will be well received by Mem- 
bers of Congress and all others who have 
the privilege of reading it. 


Srates Ricuts—Is THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT USURPING THE FUNCTIONS OF STATE 
LEGISLATURES?—AN ADDRESS BY CASPAR W. 
WEINBERGER, SAN FRANCISCO ASSEMBLYMAN, 
21sT DISTRICT or CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE 
INDUSTRIAL SECTION, 29TH ANNUAL STATE- 
WIDE MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


One of the most surprising phenomena of 
government in America today is the relative 
lack of interest taken by people in all walks 
of life in the activities of State government. 
Our newspapers, radio and television com- 
mentators and magazines keep us very well 
informed as to foreign affairs and the day-to- 
day activities of our Federal Government. 
Similarly we hear a great deal through these 
same channels of communication of the ac- 
tivities of our city and other local govern- 
ments. 

But there is a surprising lack of informa- 
tion published about the activities of our 
State government, the government which, in 
California at least, touches us more closely 
in our daily lives in many ways than either 
our local or or Federal Governments. 

The problems involved are natural re- 
sources, our schools, and health, our pocket- 
books, our farms, our conduct of our own 
business or profession, what and whether 
we can drink, where and how we can drive— 
all of these and many more are decided for 
us, often in the face of complete lack of 
knowledge or lack of interest, by our State 
government. 

Perhaps only In Sacramento, the seat of 
the State government, do the newspapers 
normally devote any considerable space to 
the activities of State government. This is 
not said in any critical sense because I be- 
lieve the newspapers quite accurately reflect 
the desires and interests of the people they 
serve, and I think we have to agree that pub- 
lic interest In, and knowledge of, our State 
government is lower than our interest or 
knowledge of any of the other levels of gov- 
ernment in the United States. 

Indeed, as with so many other things, we 
only begin to take an interest in some of 
these matters when we are adversely affected 
by a governmental decision. Some may 
wonder at the relevance of the foregoing 
discussion of the general lack of interest and 
knowledge in our State government to the 
title assigned to me, which is concerned with 
whether or not the Federal Government is 
usurping the functions of our State legisla- 
ture. I believe the relevance will become 
apparent if we conclude, as I have, that there 
has been, and is, a pronounced trend for the 
Federal Government to take to itself more 
and more of the activities that have tradi- 
tionally and constitutionally been decided 
and administered by State governments. I 
believe one of the principal reasons this has 
happened is that we have acquiesced in these 
increased Federal powers at the expense of 
our State government because of our lack of 
knowledge of the function of State govern- 
menh and, what is worse, our lack of interest 

It is only when we discover that the Fed- 
eral Government, usually through the Su- 
preme Court, but occasionally through con- 
gressional action, has already assumed do- 
minion over fields that people have always 
assumed belonged, at least partially, to the 
State that we become aware of the great 
dangers inherent in this trend. 

Specifically, we have only to examine the 
record of the Supreme Court of the United 
States In the last 2 years to discover that in 
at least four fields the permissible area of 
State activity has been materially narrowed 
and the power of the Federal Government 
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has been materially increased at the expense 
of State governments. Regardless of which 
administration is in power in Washington, 
this is a most disturbing trend for one who 
believes as I do, that that government is best 
which is closest to home. 

I 


First in the all-important field of water, 
where local control is of the utmost impor- 
tance for industry, for agriculture—indeed 
just for the elementary process of staying 
alive, the Supreme Court has decided 2 cases 
in the last 2 years which can deprive millions 
of residents of Western States of their ability 
to own and control their water. Last year 
the Supreme Court held that the State law, 
with respect to water rights, need not be 
complied with by the Federal Government on 
the so-called reserve lands of the Federal 
Government; but that, on the contrary, our 
Federal Government had the exclusive power 
to regulate all use of waters on those lands. 

When we reflect that over 46 percent of all 
California land is actually owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, either as public land or as 
reserve land, and when we read previous de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court which had held 
that, at least nonnavigable waters in those 
Federal lands were subject to plenary control 
of the State, we can get some measure of the 
magnitude of the centralization in Washing- 
ton which will result if this decision is al- 
lowed to stand. 

Furthermore, this Federal Power Commis- 
sion case must also be read in the light of 
a new case decided this year, United States v. 
Twin Cities Power Company, in which the 
Supreme Court, by a 5-to-4 decision, held 
that with respect to navigable streams the 
Federal Government need not even pay ri- 
parian owners any compensation whatever 
for a Federal seizure of their riparian rights 
because, as Mr. Justice Douglas phrased it, 
the fact thaf these private owners had in- 
terests in the water that were recognized by 
State law, is completely immaterial for in 
the Federal domain, Congress has left no 
vested private claims that constitute pri- 
vate property” for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment need pay compensation. 

Many of our greatest California rivers rise 
on the Federal lands that make up nearly 
half our total land area and indeed much 
of the basis for our State water plan, which 
calls for the eventual transference of some 
23 million acre-feet of water from the north 
to the south, will be undermined if these 
decisions are allowed to stand and California 
loses to the Federal Government the domin- 
ion which we always believed we had over 
water rights to streams rising in California 
whether or not on Federal land. 

n- 

In a second important field, that of the 
general security of our State Government, 
another Supreme Court decision of this year, 
Pennsylvania v. Nelson, has resulted in the 
chipping away of a major part of the States’ 
ability to legislate in this field. In the Nel- 
son case, the Supreme Court agreed to reverse 
a conviction of an acknowledged member of 
the Communist Party under the Pennsyl- 
vanla State Sedition Act. The Supreme 
Court held that the various Federal acts, the 
Smith Act, the Internal Security Act, and 
the Communist Control Act, required the 
inescapable conclusion that the Federal Goy- 
ernment intended to occupy and legislate in 
this field exclusively, and that consequently, 
there was no room left for the State gov- 
ernments to act. This conclusion may have 
been inescapable, but it certainly was unex- 
pressed by the Congress in any of those 
Federal acts. 

The Supreme Court went on to state that, 
as we can all agree, sedition was a matter of 
vital, national concern, but the Supreme 
Court concluded that only the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be allowed to prosecute sedi- 
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tion and that there would be danger of con- 
flict with the dominant interest of the Fed- 
eral Government if the State governments 
were allowed to legislate in this field. It is 
of course difficult either for a layman, or for 
a lawyer, to see how State legislation against 
sedition could conflict with Federal legis- 
lation having the same basic purpose. But 
it is even more difficult for a lawyer to see 
how the Court could have concluded that 
Congress “intended to occupy and legislate 
exclusively” in the field of control of sedition 
when the Federal Code, which contains the 
Smith Act, specifically provides that “nothing 
in this title shall be held to take away or 
impair the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
several States under the laws thereof,” 
mr 


In the field of labor relations, there have 
been three cases decided this year of vital 
interest. In one of them, since interstate 
railroads operate under the regulation of the 
Federal Interstate Commerce Commission 


and under the Federal Railway Labor Act, it 


seems probable that the result could hardly 
have been otherwise. There the Supreme 
Court held that a Nebraska statute, forbid- 
ding a union shop, could not prevent the 
application of the Federal railway labor law, 
which permits a union shop. Here there 
was, of course, a direct conflict between a 
State and a Federal law in a field where 
there is probably concurrent jurisdiction but 
where the supremacy of the Federal law is 
spelled out in the Constitution. 

However, in two other new cases, the Su- 
preme Court seems to make the degree of 
violence involved in the situation the deter- 
mining factor. In one, the Court held that 
& State court cannot enjoin picketing by a 
union against an interstate railroad’s prac- 
tice of hauling loaded trailers by railroad 
flatcar, since the picketing was peaceful and 
was within the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The opposite result 
was reached in another case decided this 
year where the conditions involved during 
the Kohler Co. strike in Wisconsin were 
found to have threatened peace and order. 
There the Supreme Court held that a State 
would have an equal right to enjoin violent 
conduct despite the fact that violent con- 
duct is also forbidden by the National Labor 
Relations Act and despite the further fact 
that the remedy was actually being admin- 
istered by a State labor agency, concerned 
only with labor relations. 

The Court concluded in a split decision 
that Wisconsin could use its police power 
to restrain conduct which threatened to 
breach the peace of the State, even though 
the conduct which is being restrained is also 
forbidden under a Federal act. However, 
even those holdings did not pass without 


a dissent in which it was even claimed that - 


the State action to preserve the peace within 
its borders should be forbidden also since 
it duplicated a remedy provided by Con- 


gress. 

Thus, the question of whether or not a 
State may legislate in this important field 
seems to turn upon the degree and amount 
of violence which accompanies a labor-man- 
agement dispute. 

As we know, concepts of what is inter- 
state commerce have been extended to such 
lengths in recent years that it is virtually 
impossible to point to any substantial in- 
dustrial or commercial activity within the 
borders of one State that cannot be fitted 
into some of the more recent definitions of 
interstate commerce. Therefore, there is a 
tremendously broad area covered by Federal 
labor-management acts; yet the ability of 
States to determine their own solutions to 
these problems, which have great immediate 
impact upon the State itself, is clouded 
with doubt and seems to turn, in this in- 
stance at least, as to whether or not a degree 
of violence, sufficient to satisfy the Supreme 
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Court, has occurred. If so, the State legis- 
lation may be effective; if not, the State need 
not even attempt to pass legislation. 

The uncertainty, and the difficulties of 
any effective State action, under rules of 
this kind, is such as to lead most States to 
conclude that it is useless to try to legis- 
late in this field and that, if such uncer- 
tainty persists, the only alternative is to 
resign the conduct of these highly internal 
affairs to a distant Congress made up of rep- 
resentatives from all of the 48 States. 


Iv 


In one other field of vital interest to us 
all, the field of civil rights, the Supreme 
Court has, in another case decided this year, 
held that a provision of the charter of the 
city of New York under which the employ- 
ment of a city employee is declared ended 
if he uses his privilege against self-incrim- 
ination before any legislative committee in- 
quiring into his official conduct, or the affars 
of the city, was unconstitutional because it 
violated due process of law under the Con- 
stitution. 4 

The city of New York operates Brooklyn 
College, and a Professor Slochower, employed 
by the city to teach there, invoked his privi- 
lege against self-incrimination before an in- 
vestigating committee of the United States 
Senate and was, under the provisions of the 
New York City charter, summarily dis- 
charged. The highest court in New York, the 
court of appeals, had previously held that 
the New York City Charter provision meant 
that use of the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation for an employee being questioned on 
official matters was the equivalent to a resig- 
nation and that dismissal was automatic, and 
that there was no right for such an employee 
to have a hearing. The Supreme Court held 
the New York City Charter section uncon- 
stitutional. 

Three Supreme Court Justices dissented, 
contending that the city of New York did 
have reasonable ground to require that its 
employees either should give evidence regard- 
ing facts of their official conduct, or give up 
their official positions. The dissent conclud- 
ed that anyone who wished to do so, of 
course, had the right to refuse to furnish in- 
formation to legislative or congressional com- 
mittees, but that such refusal to furnish of- 
ficial information of that kind was a reason- 
able basis for concluding that the person was 
unfit to hold city employment. The dissent 
felt that New York had the right to decide 
if it did not want city employees who refused 
to testify as to crimfnal acts on the ground 
of self-incrimination. Said the dissent: “In 
reliance upon the due-process clause of our 
Constitution, the Court strikes deep into the 
authority of New York to protect its local 
governmental institutions from influences of 
officials whose conduct does not meet the 
State standards for employment.” 

It should be remembered, in all of these 
cases, that the Supreme Court's decisions, 
upholding Federal supremacy, work both 
ways, and that these decisions can well lead 
to situations under which the Supreme 
Court, at some future time, could also com- 
pel the dismissal of educators whom Califor- 
nia wished to retain. Or these holdings 
might compel California to enjoin picketing 
against the will of our State legislature; or 
California might be compelled to punish as 
seditious, actlons which our legislature had 
decided not to make criminal. 

Furthermore, with the increasing activity 
of the Federal Government, we do not have 
to search far to find other fields in which the 
enactment of Federal legislation may some- 
day be held by the Supreme Court to have 
prevented our State legislature from enact- 
ing valid legislation in that same field. 

Time permits only the mention of a few 
such fields, but it is well known that only 
recently the Federal Government has en- 
acted a gigantic highway program, and un- 
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der the decisions of the Supreme Court men- 
tioned here today, it would be but a short 
step for that Court to hold that in certain as- 
Pects of highway legislation, Congress had 
breempted the whole field and that that was 
No field for the State in which to legislate. 
Similarly, while a good case can be made for 
the application of Federal funds to assist in 
the construction of greatly needed school 
buildings, anyone concerned with the desir- 
ability of maintaining local control of educa- 
tion must have grave fears, in view of these 
Supreme Court decisions, as to the possibility 
that someday Congress, by passing acts relat- 
ing to education, whether or not they ex- 
Pressed that intent, had occupied the whole 
field and thus prevented State legislation, 
even in certain aspects of education. 

This list, of course, could be multiplied 
by as many subjects as are presented to Con- 
Fress for consideration each year. 

Of course, some may say that this trend, 
established last year by these decisions of the 
Supreme Court, should give us no cause for 
alarm, and that the Federal Government is 
Just as well, if not better, able to handle 
these matters than the State government. 
For those who feel that way, there are no 
Problems presented by these cases. 

On the other hand, for those who, like 
Myself, feel that government is best which is 
Closest to home, and who also feel that there 
are grave dangers in California or any State 
Of being deprived of the opportunity, through 
its own locally elected representatives, to 
govern itself in matters as vital to us all as 
the development and use of water and our 
Other natural resources, or the regulation 
and fostering of good labor-management re- 
lations, or the control of the safety of our 
State Government against sedition, and in 
the whole broad field of civil rights, to say 
nothing of the other areas into which these 
doctrines may be extended, immediate action 
is needed to reverse this trend. We must 
Teestablish the ability of States, through 
their own regularly chosen local representa- 
tives in their own legislatures, and through 
their own executive branches to determine, 
in their own way, these yital matters which 
traditionally and historically have always 
been determined locally. 

Government, perhaps inevitably, is getting 
Digger all the time, and censequentiy, gov- 
ernment is getting more dimcuit for the 
individual people directly affected to control, 
or even to have their wishes heard. It seems 


Self-evident that if the determination of ~ 


Many of the important matters I have spoken 
Of today are to.be transferred from the hands 
Of locally elected representatives who serve 
us in Sacramento to the hands of 435 Repre- 
Sentatives and 96 Senators elected from all 
of the 48 States, that the difficulties trans- 
lating the desires of the majority of our 
California citizens into effective action will, 
at the very least, have been enormously in- 
Creased. There are, of course, many things, 
Such as our national defense, the conduct 
of our foreign relations, issues that truly 
Telate to commerce between the States, and 
the matters specifically reserved to the Fed- 
eral Government in the Constitution that 
can only be handled by the National Govern- 
Ment, but there are many other matters 
Which can be very effectively handled both 
by our State and Federal Governments, or 
our State government alone. 

It is my strong feeling that every time 
the Supreme Court removes from the State 
8overnments the ability to determine ques- 
tions in fields in which our Constitution 
Contemplated some State action, the effective 
Uberty and freedom of each individual has 
been reduced, and for that reason, I think 
it imperative that we unite behind programs 
of Federal and State action which have been 
Suggested to reverse the trend {llustrated 
by these recent Supreme Court cases. 

The last session of Congress had before 
it several proposals which would have in- 
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sured to the States their right to continue 
to legislate in many of these vital fields. 

In the field of water, which is of such over- 
riding importance to California industry, 
agriculture, and, indeed, to all of our citi- 
zens, Senator Barrett, of Wyoming, intro- 
duced a bill which would require the Federal 
Government to recognize existing water 
rights under State law, as well as future ap- 
propriations of water, and to pay for any 
water rights recognized by State law, includ- 
ing riparian rights, whenever the Federal 
Government has to take any of those rights 
by eminent domain. This bill would also 
require the Federal Government to follow 
State law and State water rights in the ap- 
propriation and control of waters on Federal 
lands in the States. Senator Barrett's bill 
would also limit the Federal Government's 
use, for navigation, of waters in the Western 
States so that the Federal activity would not 
conflict with any beneficial use for domestic, 
municipal, mining, industrial, or agricultural 
purposes, This bill, which was not passed by 
the 83d Congress, will undoubtedly be pre- 
sented to the new Congress beginning in 
January, and its passage would seem to be of 
the utmost importance if California is to be 
permitted to solve for itself its own desper- 
ately urgent water problems. 

Another measure introduced in the House 
of Representatives provided that the various 
Federal acts relating to sedition should not 
prevent the enforcement in the State courts 
of any State statute providing any criminal 
penalties for sedition against a State or the 
United States. 

Finally, another measure introduced in the 
Senate last session provided that no act of 
Congress shall be construed as preventing 
State action in the same field unless the con- 
gressional act specifically provides that it 
is to-be the exclusive act in that field. The 
bill also provided that no congressional act 
should be construed as invalidating a State 
law unless there was direct and positive con- 
flict between the two. 

While none of these measures were enacted 
in the previous Congress, the indications are 
that all will be introduced again in the new 
Congress, and it certainly would appear that 
the enactment of some or all of them would 
regain for the States, in many of these im- 
portant fields, the power to continue to leg- 
islate through representatives of the State's 
own choosing in their State legislatures. 

Many of these matters are summed up by 
the phrase “States Rights.” It would be 
more realistic to refer to them as “States 
duties.” It must be borne in mind that if 
the States are to operate or to continue to 
operate in many of these fields, our State 
governments must be strong, able to deal 
with the many crucially important chal- 
lenges raised in these areas, and, above all, 
our State governments must be responsive 
to the will of our people and able to trans- 
late that will into effective action. In short, 
it will do but little good to insist that the 
States continue to maintain their traditional 
and constitutional authority in many flelds 
unless the State governments are able to do 
just that. 

The President's Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, a very able body which 
studied many of these matters at great 
length, concluded last year that “The suc- 
cess of our Federal system depends, in large 
measure, upon the performance of the 
States.” The Commission pointed out that 
under our constitutional system as currently 
Interpreted, the Federal Government can, 
if it so wills, undertake to perform many 
activities, regardless of the competence of 
the States to perform them. This makes it 
even more t to develop the capacity 
of the States to handle a larger share of the 
total task of government, and it means also, 
the Commission concluded “* that the 
National Government has a responsibility on 
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its part to leave room for and not to frustrate 
such development.” 

Jefferson, at the dawn of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, wrote that the only way to prevent 
the extension of Federal power into areas 
assigned to the States is a “wise State gov- 
ernment,” for “* a weak one will lose 
ground at every contest.” 

Therefore, at the same time that we urge 
Congress to do what it can to reverse the 
trend established by the Supreme Court in 
the last 2 years, we must make perfectly cer- 
tain that we are strengthening the organiza- 
tion of our own State government to handle 
these important matters in a way that will 
be as ecoonmical, as efficient and as respon- 
sible as we can devise. The President's Com- 
mission, after intensive study, found a “very 
real and pressing need for the States to im- 
prove their constitutions,” to strengthen 
their legislatures so that they will be both 
representative of the people and better able 
to decide our extraordinarily difficult prob- 
lems whose complexity is increased by a 
rapidly growing population. Furthermore, 
the President's Commission commented ad- 
versely on the typical administrative organi- 
zation of many State executive branches, 
with scores of separate independent depart- 
ments, commissions, and agencies operating 
in their own fields, completely independent 
of any responsibility to the Government or 
to the legislature and wielding enormous 
powers, unchecked by any popularly elected 
representatives. 

Here, in California, we have made consid- 
erable progress in recent years in strengthen- 
ing our legislature, and in cer- 
tain areas of our executive branch in accord- 
ance with modern principles of economy, ef- 
ficiency, and responsibility. Notably, we 
have removed alcoholic beverage control from 
the hands of the completely independently 
elected Board of Equalization, and we have 
consolidated numerous independent agen- 
cies, which previously had concurrent and 
confifcting authority over various segments 
of our water problems. Most of these have 
now been put together into one modern de- 
partment under the direction of a director 
responsible to the Governor and also to the 
legislature. These organizational steps have 
operated as a tooling-up process, which has 
geared the State to accept its immense new 
responsibilities in the field of water develop- 
ment. 


The National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to register two pro- 
tests against recent rulings and state- 
ments coming out of the Defense Depart- 
ment, which I feel deserve special con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING 


My first protest is to the recent order 
of the Department of Defense requiring 
6 months of active duty in the United 
States Army for enlistees of the National 
Guard. 

This is entirely unrealistic and arbi- 
trary, and I feel the order was made with 
a view of weakening the National Guard 
organization. The Department of De- 
fense has arbitrarily established the 6 
months’ training period only because it 
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is the maximum period authorized by 
Congress. 

The Army’s basic individual training 
consists of a period of 8 weeks, This is 
followed by another 8 weeks of advanced 
individual training. There is no estab- 
lished training program for the remain- 
ing part of the 6 months’ program of the 
Defense Department. According to the 
Department's regulation, the remaining 
8 weeks are to be spent in unit training. 

I feel that the 8-week individual basic 
training could probably be accomplished 
to the best advantage in the Army; how- 
ever, I definitely feel that it would be 
more advantageous to the entire program 
if the individual were then returned to 
the unit in the National Guard to which 
he was originally assigned where he will 
continue to serve for the remainder of his 
enlisted period. 

In the Middle Western States, and this 
is especially true in my State of South 
Dakota, a large percentage of the youth 
live on farms and are either engaged in 
farming individually or possibly with 
their parents. These young men are the 
foundation upon which the defense of 
America rests. They comprise a large 
percentage of the South Dakota Na- 
tional Guard personnel, and to require 
them to take more than the regular 8 
weeks of basic training is purely a waste 
of agricultural manrower. 

During the war, when basic training 
was of utmost importance, the American 
youth were given 8 weeks basic and then 
a large percentage of them were sent 
directly into combat. If 8 weeks of basic 
training were sufficient for these young 
men during times of war, certainly 8 
weeks of basic training, coupled with the 
regular and intensive training as a part 
of the National Guard units, is sufficient 
for the defense of this country. The 
longer we keep them on active duty in 
the Army after the 8 weeks of basic 
training, the greater is the cost of the 
training, both to the individual, his pro- 
fession, and the Government, without 
adequate return. 

South Dakota has one of the outstand- 
ing National Guard units in the country. 
It has always been among the first to be 
called in every conflict, and it has always 
served with distinction. Early mobiliza- 
tion of the South Dakota National Guard 
in times of need has been motivated be- 
cause of the advanced trained readiness 
of these units. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY WILSON 


The second great injustice is the un- 
fortunate and uninformed statement of 
the very capable but unpredictable Sec- 
retary of Defense, Charles E. Wilson, 
when he said the National Guard was 
sort of a scandal during the Korean war, 
which he said was used as a draft-dodg- 
ing business to escape fighting in Korea, 

Mr. Wilson apparently had failed to 
inform himself that South Dakota had 
approximately 4,000 National Guard men 
and that approximately 1,900 of these 
men and officers were ordered to active 
duty shortly after Korea started, and 
that the remainder of the trained volun- 
teers were prepared to leave at a mo- 
ment's notice. X 

There may be some State guard units 
that are not up to military standards, but 
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this does not include the South Dakota 
National Guard, and I feel that those 
State guards, such as South Dakota's, 
that are up to standard, are entitled to an 
apology. : 

SOUTH DAKOTA GUARD 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that Secretary of 
Defense Wilson would do well to check 
the history and record of the South Da- 
kota National Guard. It inherits from 
an illustrious past the continuous record 
of patriotic volunteer service of many of 
its pioneer sons—those who grouped to- 
gether to meet the hostile Indians—those 
who followed General Custer in his last 
stand at the fatal Little Big Horn in 
1876—all of them heroes who deserve 
mention with the valiant forerunners 
who helped to subjugate and civilize the 
vast western plains and mountains now 
comprising the State of South Dakota. 

Under the stress of the Indian out- 
break of 1862, the first territorial gover- 
nor organized a territorial militia. 
Practically every able-bodied man who 
was not already in the United States 
volunteer service became a member of it. 
Six companies organized during the In- 
dian troubles were the first to serve in 
the organized militia of Dakota. His- 
torical accounts of the service and secu- 
rity given by these early fighters have 
found deserving places in many libraries. 
A reorganization of the territorial militia 
was ordered by the Governor in August 
1864. In his biennial report dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1888, the adjutant general of 
the Territory reported with pardonable 
pride that Dakota alone of all the Ter- 
ritories maintains a military force that in 
numbers and efficiency outranks that of 
many of the Commonwealths of the 
Nation.” 

Following the admission of South 
Dakota to the Union as a State in 1889, 
the organized militia maintained its or- 
ganization and standards of efficiency 
until the Spanish-American War, when 
components of the first regiment, South 
Dakota National Guard, were mustered 
into Federal service and participated in 
a number of battles and engagements in 
the Philippine Islands. 

The regiment was mustered out in 1899 
and President McKinley was present at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., to welcome the re- 
turning regiment and convey the appre- 
ciation of the Nation to the South Da- 
kota soldiers for their gallant service. 

Units of the South Dakota National 
Guard fought with distinction as front- 
line combat units during World War II in 
both the Pacific and European theaters. 
During the Korean war the South Dakota 
National Guard was also activated for 2 
years and units served in Alaska and 
Europe. 

HISTORY OF SERVICE 

The 109th Engineers has a history go- 
ing back to the 1800's as the unit served 
valiantly at the Battle of Manila in the 
Philippines during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War as the ist Regiment, South Da- 
kota National Guard. It was reorgan- 
ized into the 4th Infantry and served 
under “Black Jack” Pershing in the 
Pancho Villa campaign during the Mexi- 
can Border incident in 1916. Mustered 
out of Federal service at Fort Crook, 
Nebr., on March 3, 1917, it was drafted 
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back into Federal service on August 5, 
1917, for duty during World War I. The 
unit participated in 6 campaigns in 
France and was commended by the Al- 
lied commander in chief. On February 
10, 1941, the 109th Engineers were in- 
ducted into Federal service as part of 
the 34th Division. On June 14, 1942, 
the 109th Engineers were among the first 
American troop units to land in the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations. In 1942 
the unit participated in the assault land- 
ing in Algeria, 

As a combat battalion, the South Da- 
kota guardsmen distinguished them- 
selves in many ways during the re- 
mainder of World War II. They served 
over 500 days of actual combat, one of 
the longest of any American unit in the 
ETO. They served in 7 campaigns, 
winning the French Croix-de-Guerre. 
During the Korean war the unit was re- 
called to Federal service and was sta- 
tioned overseas in Europe most of their 
2 years of active duty. 

THE 196TH RCT 


The 196th Regimental Combat Team 
of South Dakota is descendant from the 
6 companies of Territorial militia. The 
Ist South Dakota Infantry, which is 
the parent organization of both the 109th 
Engineers and the 196th RCT, served 
actively in the Philippine Insurrection. 
South Dakota guardsmen served on the 
Mexican border in 1916 and worked hard 
for maintenance and expansion of the 
196th RCT in future years. Units of the 
196th served with the 41st Division in 
World War I. In World War II South 
Dakota guardsmen served with the 34th 
Division from north Africa through 
Italy. During the Korean war the 196th 
Regimental Combat Team was called to 
active duty for 2 years, taking extensive 
winter combat training in Colorado and 
then were stationed in Alaska for the 
remainder of their active-duty tour. 

THE 147TH FIELD ARTILLERY 


The 147th Field Artillery Battalion 
also has a history tracing back to the 
First South Dakota Infantry Regiment 
that later served in the Philippines and 
on the Mexican border. During World 
War I units of the 196th and the 147th 
Field Artillery had battle honors for 
campaigns at Lorraine, Alsace, Aisne- 
Marne, Champagne, Oise-Aisne, and 
Meuse-Argonne. On November 25, 1940, 
the 147th was again activated for Fed- 
eral service in World War II, and they 
have battle honors for the East Indies, 
New Guinea, Bismarck Archipelago, and 
Luzon in the Philippines. 

OTHER UNITS 


The 179th Field Artillery Battalion 
served in World War I beginning July 
1917 and has the same campaign stream- 
ers as the 147th Field Artillery. In World 
War II they were activated in January 
1941 and fought with distinction through 
north Africa and Italy with campaign 
streamers for Tunisia, Sicily, Naples- 
Foggia, Rome-Arno, North Apennines, 
and Po Valley. 

THE GUARD NATIONALLY 


Older than the Nation it serves, the 
National Guard has the longest continu- 
ous history of any military organization 
in the United States. As the outgrowth 
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of the early militia concept which pro- 
Vided for the common defense, its origin 
can be traced back to the first years of 
the 17th century when the early settlers, 
in order to protect their lives and prop- 
erty, banded together to form militia 
companies. These companies were 
equipped and trained according to the 
needs of the times. As the Nation grew, 
the militia grew, and as towns sprang 
up and States were admitted into the 
Union, additional units were formed for 
local and national protection. The dis- 
tinction of being the oldest National 
Guard unit in the United States is shared 
by the 101st Engineer Battalion and the 
182d Infantry Regiment, Massachusetts, 
which trace their history back to October 
1636 when the General Court at Boston 
Ordered that all military men in the area 
Were to be formed into militia regiments. 
Two of those regiments, the North and 
East, later became the 182d Infantry 
and the 101st Engineer Regiment. 

In 1775 the Committee of Safety of 
the Second Continental Congress organ- 
ized the militia units throughout the 
Colonies into an overall defense force, 
from which came approximately 165,000 
of the 396,000 troops raised for Gen. 
George Washington’s Continental Army. 

the period 1776-90, specific 
Military laws were passed by the States, 
generally causing the enrollment of all 
free males between certain ages as a 
Proper, natural, and safe defense of a 
free State. The substance of these laws 
Was based upon the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Articles of Confed- 
€ration to the extent that it was realized 
a well-regulated militia was necessary 
Which should not be superior to civil 
Power or assume the role of a standing 
army in time of peace—the concept of 
the National Guard as a State-supported 
Organization of local volunteers. 

The principles of the citizen-soldier 
Were written into the Constitution of the 
United States. Section 8, article I, of 
the Constitution empowered the Con- 
8ress to provide for calling forth the 
Militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
Suppress insurrection and repel invasion, 
and for organizing, arming, and disci- 
plining the militia, reserving to the States 
the appointment of officers and the train- 
ing of the militia according to discipline 
Prescribed by the Congress. The second 
amendment to the Constitution—article 
II of the Bill of Rights—recognized the 
Tight of the citizen-soldier, in the in- 
terests of “a well-regulated militia” to 
keep and bear arms. Ultimately, this 
basic authority was to result in the estab- 
lishment of the National Guard in its 
Present form. 

The National Guard has played an 
important part in providing well-trained 
troops and units for the several wars in 
Which the United States has engaged 
during its history, including wars with 
the Indians; the War of 1812; Mexican 
War; Civil War; Spanish-American 
War; Mexican border incident, 151,000 
Men; World War I, 382,000 men; World 
War II, 300,000 men; and the Korean 
Conflict, 183,000 men. 


SUMMARY 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me this is a 
Poor time to cut the spirit out of the 
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National Guard by referring to them as 
a draft-dodging unit, and likewise a 
poor time to cut the heart out of the 
National Guard by summarily ordering 
a 6 months’ training period. I hope that 
if the Defense Department does not take 
action to correct this injustice, the Con- 
gress will. 


Hoover Commission Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ~ 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced three bills aimed at 
saving an estimated $2 billion in unnec- 
essary Government spending. 

These bills would put into effect sev- 
eral of the major recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. This is an at- 
tempt to permit a substantial reduction 
in expenditures without injuring neces- 
sary or desirable activities of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government of the United States 
is the biggest business enterprise on 
earth, and Congress has a responsibility 
to operate it in the most efficient and 
businesslike manner possible. 

These three bills would call for the fol- 
lowing action: 

First. Warehouse space would be 
pooled between the armed services. At 
present, the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
have maintained separate storage facil- 
ities, often partly vacant and sometimes 
in the same city. My proposal would 
unify warehousing, making it possible 
for the various services to interchange 
excess space. ; 

Surprising as it may seem, the Govern- 
ment maintains depots with a total stor- 
age area, which, if spread out in one 
place, would cover 31,000 acres, or about 
50 square miles. According to the 
Hoover Commission report, it costs the 
Defense Department almost $3 billions 
annually to operate these depots. By 
making these facilities interchangeable, 
the Commission believes that much 
wasted area could be dispensed with. 

The Hoover group has estimated that 
this action could eliminate 172 million 
square feet of warehousing and result in 
an annual saving of some $250 million. 

Second. Surplus disposal policies would 
be tightened. Specifically, my second 
bill would require an agency of the Gov- 
ernment to offer any surplus item first 
to other services or Government agen- 
cies before dumping it on the open mar- 
ket at a sacrifice price. 

In addition to this, it would give the 
General Services Administration wider 
authority to coordinate surplus disposal 
and buying operations throughout the 
Government. There is reason to believe 
that such centralized direction can result 
in smaller inventories and tighter inven- 
tory controls. As one vivid illustration 
of overstocking, the Commission has 
cited the instance of the Army Signal 
Corps, with an 842 year supply on hand 
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of dry-cell flashlight batteries, an obvi- 
ously perishable commodity. 

On a given date 2 years ago the Com- 
mission found that there was a total 
value of $66 billion in property on hand 
in Government warehouses throughout 
the country. Much of this property de- 
teriorates or becomes obsoleted before it 
can be issued. Some $2 billion worth 
must be disposed of each year to private 
dealers, at an estimated 5 percent to 7 
percent of the original cost. 

Sometimes one agency will sell for sur- 
plus a commodity which is currently in 
demand by another agency. The Hoover 
Commission disclosed 1 situation in 
which the Army Transportation Corps 
had offered to sell $200,000 worth of ma- 
rine engines on the open market until 
the GSA discovered that the Army engi- 
neers needed the identical’ engines and 
arranged a transfer. 

Thus, a saving was twice effected: 
Once, when the Transportation Corps 
avoided selling at a sacrifice and again 
when the engineers avoided the neces- 
sity of buying new engines at higher 
Prices. 

The Hoover report avers that this type 
of tightening throughout the Govern- 
ment’s surplus program could save close 
to $1 billion a year. 

Third. Government budgeting and ac- 
counting procedures would be reformed. 
Budgeting would be done on an annual- 
cost basis, with a big cut in carryover 
funds, 

During the present fiscal year, some 

874 billions in funds were carried over 
unspent from previous appropriations. 
This figure, we might note, is more than 
the total budget being requested for the 
current year. All of this money was ap- 
propriated in earlier years to variovs 
arms of the Government. Unspent, it 
has accumulated to the credit of the 
various departments. Congress, for all 
practical purposes, has lost control over 
this money. 

My third bill would establish an an- 
nual accrued expenditure basis for ap- 
propriations. As of the end of a fiscal 
year, the excess above the amount ac- 
tually required and spent during that 
year by any agency would lapse unless 
otherwise specifically provided for in the 
appropriation act. 1 

It seems to me that the reforms em- 
bodied in these bills are among the more 
valuable recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. 

Of course we cannot surrender the 
legislative prerogative and adopt changes 
just because some commission recom- 
mends them, but these particular pro- 
posals, with their attendant benefits in 
tax savings, certainly seem to merit our 
most serious consideration. 

In the introduction of this legislation, 
I have had the pleasure of working with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Reuss]. Asa member of the Committee 
on Government Operations, Congress- 
man Russ has devoted much care and 
considerable study to the recommenda- 
tions for more efficient management and 
operation in all the agencies of our Fed- 
eral Government. 

He has introduced similar legislation, 
including a proposal not unlike mine of 
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last year to enhance efficiency by remov- 
ing several thousand Federal job-holders 
from the patronage rolls and placing 
them under the competitive merit system 
of civil service. 

To date, Congress has enacted 31 pub- 
lic laws pursuant to the report of the 
second Commission on Governmental Or- 
ganization. Some tax savings have 
surely resulted. 

While recognizing that certain other of 
the latest Hoover recommendations are 
difficult, if not impossible, of enactment 
since they involve much deeper policy 
than mere streamlining and efficiency, I 
think it behooves us to take a very close 
look at such avenues as are available to 
us to bring about a much-needed reduc- 
tion in the costs of operating the Gov- 
ernment whenever this can be done with- 
out causing legitimate functions of the 
Government to suffer. < 


Dodger’s Confession 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter to a 
newspaper editor: 

DODGER’S CONFESSION 
To the Eprror: 

Forty years ago, on July 23, 1917, I became 
a draft dodger by enlisting in the local Na- 
tional Guard company, which later became 
Company L, 127th Infantry, 32d Division. 
History repeats itself, and now I must con- 
fess that I have raised a family of draft 
d 


odgers. 

In December of 1941, my eldest son dodged 
the draft by enlisting in the Army Air Corps. 
He's still hiding out at Thule, Greenland. 

My second son also hid out, successfully, 
during World War II in a beach battalion of 
the United States Navy. He's a civilfan again 
and they may get him yet. 

My third son chose the United States Air 
Force for his hideout during the Korean war. 
He also is now a civilian and vulnerable. 

My fourth son hid from the Korean war, 
Tor a time, in the National Guard, and moved 
to safer cover in the Regular Army. After 
a short interval as a civilian, he was fright- 
ened back into hiding, and again is in Korea. 

My fifth son continued the tradition and 
is safe from conscription, for the time being, 
in the United States Air Force. 

My sixth son also found a temporary draft 
dodger’s haven in the National Guard, but 
sought safer shelter from his draft board in 
the United States Navy. Oh, yes. He's not 
yet 18, so he's doubly safe for the present. 

Well. Now I'll do a complete about face, 
and drop my guilt complex. I do not agree 
with Secretary of Defense Wilson’s state- 
ment that enlistment in the National Guard 
is or ever could have been considered draft 
dodging. The record of the men in the 32d 
Division, to which units of the guard and 
two of my sons and I belonged, is not and 
never has been such, particularly during 
the Korean war. Many of the young men 
who belonged at that time joined to prepare 
themselves for active duty in it or some other 
organization, and were discharged prema- 
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turely to facilitate their enlistments in one 
of the other services. 

I think it is time for all of us to realize 
that in these troubled times military train- 
ing should be part of the normal education 
of every able-bodied American, with the pat- 
tern being, in general, integration in the 
American educational system, with a short 
tour of active duty, followed by service in the 
reserves, However, the highly technical de- 
velopments, and the costs of training, in 
time and money, make it desirable to retain 
as many qualified veterans as possible in 
continuous service. 

I can conceive of no more satisfactory or 
rewarding career, both in tangibles and in- 

@tangibles, for those physically and mentally 
qualified to render this service. So, in addi- 
tion to believing that military service is a 
necessary part of the education of our youth, 
I believe that the veteran who remains in, 
or returns to service, is on as high a plane as 
any other person engaged in the education of 
the young people of this great Nation. 

The short training program, authorized by 
Congress a couple of years ago as a substitute 
for UMT, has proved a failure. Now they 
hope to revitalize it by tying it up with Na- 
tional Guard enlistment. Why hametring 
a service that has functioned satisfactorily 
for generations? I agree with the National 
Guard Association's stand that it would be 
disastrous, and I will not feel that all young 
men are being treated fairly until conscrip- 
tion is no longer necessary, or until the sys- 
tem is revised to the extent that all have 
equal opportunity and obligation —William 
N. Waugh, route 1, South Beloit. 


The Federal Government Versus Private 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, too often we take our private enter- 
prise system for granted. In this day 
and age of socialistic thinking which 
tries to create the impression that only 
the Federal Government can solve the 
problems of our people, it is important 
to continually call attention to the case 
histories which demonstrate just the op- 
posite. The Federal Government is most 
inept at handling these problems and 
for a very basic reason. The Federal 
Government must operate through a 
compromise personnel system—a per- 
sonnel system that must be protected 
against the evils of spoils politics, but in 
so protecting itself, creates a rigidity 
which destroys initiative and promotes 
conformity. Furthermore, it is a per- 
sonnel system where the basic right of 
employees, one of the ingredients which 
keeps our private enterprise system dy- 
namic, is denied them. I refer to the 
right to strike. 

I am placing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a part of an article appearing in 
the February 1957 issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness entitled “Company Profits Where 
United States Fails” which refers to the 
TARE Barge Lines, Inc., of St. Louis, 
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Everyone benefits when the Government 
ceases to operate a business that is in com- 
petition with private enterprise. 

That’s demonstrated by the case of the 
Federal Barge Lines, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., 
the Nation's third largest inland waterway 
freight carrier. 

Uncle Sam created the barge operation in 
1918 to relieve the war-strained railroads 
and, after the hostilities, continued to run 
the line in competition with private-barge 
interests. This situation was terminated in 
September 1953, when the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration sold the operation for $9 mil- 
lion to a group headed by Herman T. Pott, 
a St. Louis shipbuilder. 

Some results of the sale: 

Instead of being a burden on the taxpay- 
ers (who had to make up losses of almost $10 
Million between 1938 and 1952, when the 
line operated in the red 12 out of 14 years) 
Federal Barge now is healthy, profitmaking. 
and itself a taxpayer. It has paid more than 
$500,000 in State and local taxes. This year 
it will begin to pay a substantial Federal 
income tax. In addition, it has paid the 
Federal Government $2.2 million in princi- 
pal and interest under the purchase contract. 

The sale gave new, vigorous tone to com- 
petition among carriers on the inland water- 
ways. 

The sale led to the creation of one addi- 
tional new private venture, a New Orleans 
shipyard spun off by Federal Barge. 

Union boatmen employed by the barge 
company have won back their freedom of 
action that was lost during the period when 
the Government was their boss—notably the 
right to strike. 

Management of the company has been 
freed from political control. As a result, the 
company has been able to introduce econ- 
omies, eliminate unprofitable phases of the 
business, and otherwise to streamline its 
operations. 

Chester C. Thompson, who ran the barge 
line for the Commerce Department from 1939 
through 1944, and who now heads the Ameri- 
can Waterways Operations, Inc., describes 
the Government's decision to sell the barge 
line as “an excellent undertaking.” He 
points out that competition on the rivers 
was never more vigorous and praises the way 
Federal has been going after its share of a 
booming $90 million market in inland water- 
ways freight haulage. 

Capt. Donald T. Wright, publisher and 
editor of the Waterways Journal, 69-year-old 
St. Louls weekly business publication serving 
the inland waterways, says: 

“Results of the first 3 years of private own- 
ership have beeh most gratifying to all of 
us who had adyocated an end to ownership 
by America's taxpayers.” 

Government spokesmen are equally en- 
thuslastic about the switch. 

Louis S. Rothschild, present Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Transportation and 
chairman of the advisory board for the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, the Commerce 
Department agency which managed the barge 
line for Uncle Sam and exists now as a mort- 
gage holder, says: 

“The operation by Federal Barge Lines, Inc., 
a private company, of the facilities previously 
operated by the Federal Government, is pro- 
ceeding in a most satisfactory manner. * * * 
‘The Federal Treasury is no longer subject to 
drain of substantial losses and the public 
is being given more efficient service.” 

Lest we become too optimistic over the 
prospects for private enterprise, I am insert- 
ing another excerpt from this same magazine 
which tells an opposite tale. The socialists 
have many tricks, one of their greatest has 
been the use of our natural concern for 
national defense and the empire building 
proclivities of our military leaders to create 
what I have termed, I think appropriately, 
military socialism. 
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FROM MANAGEMENT'S WASHINGTON LETTER 


You've heard of Government enterprises 
that compete with private business. 

But have you heard of private enterprises 
which compete with Government business 
operations? 

American firm asked permission to sell 
ladies’ made-to-measure clothing to wives of 
United States Army personnel in Europe. 

Permission denied. 

Reason stated in letter: 

“Your firm would create competition for 
Teady-to-wear apparel sold by post ex- 
changes.” 


Resolutions Adopted by Indiana Council 
of Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to insert the 
resolutions adopted unanimously by the 
Indiana Council of Churches in annual 
assembly at Indianapolis on January 18, 
1957: 

Marriage mills: We urge our constituent 
denominations to educate their people in 
the sanctity of marriage and in the dangers 
of the system of “marriage mills" in Indiana. 
We intend to work for legislation that would 
Make a 3-day waiting period and proof of 
age mandatory. 

Local option: We urge our churches to 
work thoughtfully for legislation that will 
make it possible for the people of Indiana in 
local* communities to prevent the sale of 
alcoholic beverages where the majority of 
the people feel that such sale is not for the 
Public good. 

Drunken driving: We are concerned about 
the increasing death toll on our highways. 
We urge our people and elected officials to 
find ways of eliminating from our highways 
drivers who are drunk or who have beclouded 
their judgment with alcoholic beverages. 

Gambling: We reaffirm our repeated oppo- 
sition to any form of gambling within the 
State of Indiana. 

Labor -management: In a day of industrial 
disputes we call upon both labor and man- 
1 8 age to use Christian methods of media- 
tion. 

Disarmament: We recognize the fact that 
armament races lead to war and that war 
With modern weapons is suicidal. We urge 
the United States to lead the nations to 
universal disarmament. 

Nuclear tests: We join the other Christian 
voices raised against continued testing of 
8 weapons, by our Nation or any na- 
tion. 

Genocide convention: We urge the United 
States to ratify the Genocide convention, 
which would recognize that it is a crime 
against humanity for any nation to attempt 

to exterminate a people because of creed, 
color, or national origin. 

The United Nations: We reaffirm our sup- 
Port of the United Nations and its agencies 
in its efforts to bring about world under- 
Standing and peace. We urge our Govern- 
Ment to give the necessary economic sup- 
Port to this important instrument of peace 
and human betterment. 

Liquor advertising: We lament the ob- 
Noxious advertising of alcoholic beverages 
On radio, television and in magazines and 
newspapers in interstate transit. We urge 
Our people to use their influence in their 
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own communities and with Congress to put 
a stop to this practice. We would encourage 
the elimination from television plays of all 
scenes which would tend to make the drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages appear as socially 
desirable. 

Liquor in the air: We urge the airlines 
now serving liquor to discontinue this dan- 
gerous and disagreeable practice. - 

Surpluses: We commend our Government 
in its efforts to make our agricultural sur- 
pluses available to the hungry of the world 
through voluntary agencies. 

Exchange students: We commend our Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to build world under- 
standing and friendship through its support 
of the exchange-student program. We urge 
the continuation of the program. 

Indians: To urge our Government to try 
to find ways of ministering to the needs of 
our Indian Americans without pauperizing 
them or destroying their basic rights. 

UMT: We reaffirm our repeated opposition 
to any efforts which would fasten upon the 
American people any system of universal 
military training. We urge our Congress to 
resist all efforts to introduce compulsion into 
the recruiting of our military forces. 

Civil defense: Recognizing that there is no 
adequate defense against nuclear weapons, 
we urge our people to examine carefully all 
efforts to militarize our populace by civil- 
defense drills, but we commend positive 
efforts to prevent panic and alleviate human 
suffering. 

Race relations: We urge our denomina- 
tions to serve their communities without 

to race or national origins. We com- 
mend those individuals, churches, and com- 
munities who by nonviolent means are bring- 
ing about Christian fellowship without racial 
barriers. : ° 

International aid: We urge our churches 
and our Government to support measures 
which will improve health and living con- 
ditions in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. We feel that this aid should be given 
out of a concern for our fellow men. It 
should not be connected with any military 
program. 

A call to the churches: We call upon all 
of our churches to work together in every 
possible way in the spirit of Christ in order_ 
to bring about the will of God for our day. 

E. PAUL WEAVER, f 
Chairman. 


The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several months I have carried 
on correspondence with Mr. Oscar Wen- 
strand, of Red Oak, Iowa, about the 
farm problem, which Mr. Wenstrand has 
given a lot of deep thought and study 
to, and has come up with what he be- 
lieves to be a solution to the problem, 
He recommends that an Agriculture 
Commission be set up. Quote: 

I suggest that an Agricultural Commission 
be set up by Congress with specific instruc- 
tion to study all angles, and then make a 
recommendatory report back to the respec- 
tive Agriculture Committees. If we could 
get such students of the farm problem as 
CLINTON ANDERSON and CLIFFORD Horx to 
head up such a committee, and they draw 
from the fields of labor, finance, production, 
and consumption, manufacturing, distribu- 
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tion, etc., for surveys and advice, your 
Agriculture Committees would have a back- 
ground to work on. The problem is so big 
that it is almost impossible for any human 
being to give it the required time and still 
attend to his legislative duties. 

I've made an outline of a proposed skele- 
ton organization, and I only wish that we 
both had time to take 2 or 3 hours to go 
into the pro and con of it. Someday the 
farm problem will rate a realistic approach, 
and Td like to see you, Ben, author such a 
program now. The President has another 
4 years to shape his program. Government 
by law, sound fiscal policy, and a healthy 
fae are the three basic problems 

lay. 


Mr. Speaker, the duties and responsi- 
bilities-of the Secretary of Agriculture 
have become so tremendous that he 
needs and deserves the assistance, ad- 
vice, and counsel of suck. a commission 
composed of farm owners and operators 
and down-to-earth economists, just as 
many other departments have had for 
many, Many years, such as the Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, et cetera. Who, may I ask, 
would think of doing away with those 
Commissions today? 

I have brought Mr. Wenstrand's pro- 
posal to the attention of a number of 
Members of Congress and others recent- 
ly, and their reaction to the proposal 
has been good. Hence, I now feel it an 
appropriate time to have it inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that, 
thousands of interested Americans may 
have an opportunity to read it, study it, 
and comment on it pro and con, as they 
desire. I believe there is much merit in 
the proposal. 

Mr. Wenstrand's proposal follows: 


AGRICULTURAL CHART: WHAT To EXPLORE AND 
STUDY—AN OUTLINE AND STUDY CHART FOR 
CURRENT AND PERMANENT HEALTHY AGRI- 
CULTURE AS Ir Arrrors LOCAL, REGIONAL, AND 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WELFARE, TEMPERED 
TO OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 

ANY UTILIZATION OF SOIL, WATER, 

LIGHT 


Production 

A. (a) Corn, (b) livestock. 

B. Cotton. 

C. Wheat. 

D. Legumes, fiber, and roots. 

E. Tobacco. 

F. Rice and other foods. 

G. Seafoods. 

H. Processing of elements—natural, syn- 
thetic, atomic, and sólar energy. 

Three primary objectives 

Healthy agriculture: Supply and demand, 
profit plus, better soil, better living. 

Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Soil conservation (includes water and other 
elements, and to keep such unpolluted). 

Utilization of product 

1. Supplies, transportation, processing, 
distribution, reserves. 

To consumer: Fair competitive price and 
fair profit. 

To producer: Goal: average cost of pro- 
duction. 

2. Finance. 

8. Economical production: (a) Family- 
sized farm, (b) cooperative use of machin- 
ery, (c) large operations. 

4. Technical assistance: (a) Research 
chemistry, etc.—plant, seed, growth, pest, 
preservation; (b) research uses—food or 
other products, distribution, world markets. 


Am, AND 
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5. Home: (a) Health, (b) social and re- 
ligious, (e) education, (d) transportation. 

6. Coordination: (a) Other types of agri- 
culture, (b) labor, (c) manufacturing, (d) 
public service and national defense. 

7. Other phases of healthy agriculture: 
Cushion against common hazard of nature. 
HOW TO STUDY AND RECOMMEND 

Secretary of Agriculture * 
Administrative. 


House Agriculture Committee—Congress— 
Senate Agriculture Committee 


Finance: Processing, seven agencies. 

Farmer: Livestock, corn, cotton. 

Labor: Mine and manufacturing. 

Consumer: Five representatives, 2 house- 
wives. 7 
Agriculture Council (5 units, each unit 1 

vote) 

1. Policy: (a) Committee; (b) farm organ- 
izations; (c) anyone. 

Library 

2. Agricultural library: Department (a) 
research; (b) bibliography; (c) classification, 
index, subjects; (d) coordinated regional 
agricultural advisors. 

3. Power data and research. 

4. Coordination and evaluation balances 
with other economies. 

6. Evaluation of economists theories and 
suggestions. 

Agriculture Study Committee (3 members, 
not over 2 from same party) 

Seven regional subcommittees: Mountain 
States; Intermountain; Plains and wheat; 
West, corn and livestock; East, corn and live- 
stock; Southern; Northeast. 

Source of Information 


1. Agricultural colleges: Extension agents, 
State AAA, economists. 

2. Farm organizations: Farmers Union, 
Farm Bureau, Grange, and others. 

3. 4-H. 

4. Competitive thesis on agriculture, senior 
and junior ages, in 48 States and Territories. 

5. Manufacturing, transportation, and 
banking. 

6. Labor. 

7. Investment. 

8. Others: Press, professions, and staff to 
procure food for defense. 

Slogan for agriculture study committee: 
“Healthy agriculture at a fair profit and still 
leave a better soil.” 

FARMERS’ THINKING ABOUT THE FARM 
PROBLEM 

1. Be considerate, weigh all angles, then 
be fair. 

2. Don't antagonize any other segment of 
our economy. Roughly five-sixths of the 
area filling our breadbasket Lies adjacent 
to and west of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers. That area has only about one-sixth 
of the population. Five-sixths of those who 
buy their eats out of that breadbasket live 
east of those rivers. They have about five- 
sixths of the vote. Better approach our farm 
problem in a spirit of fairness, lest we an- 
tagonize the industrial East and they solidify 
their political vote against us. 

3. As long as we have a threat of war as 
a defense measure, 42 percent of the support 
of a heaithy agriculture should be absorbed 
by all and is justified. A gun or an airplane 
is no more effective than the food under the 
operator's belt. 

4. Farming is a basic industry. Uncon- 
trollable factors—weather and water—should 
be cushioned by all so as to insure a high, 
& secure, and a wholesome diet for all. 

5. Use, yet conserve, our natural resources 
so that succeeding generations can be ade- 
quately served by those resources. Estimated 
4 million new babies in 1956—our population 
doubling in 2 decades—let’s not selfishly 
cheat our grandchildren. Give them peace, 
equal opportunity for economic security, 
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education, better living, and unsullied free- 
dom under our precious form of government 
and social and religious heritage. 

6. Research: New and more efficient pro- 
duction and uses of food and fiber. Explore 
better uses of energy and utilization of the 
medium of chlorophyl. 

7. Listen to and cooperate with others. 
Observe the 10 and the new commandments. 
Live the Golden Rule. 


Consumer Protection Against 
Diseased Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in June 
1956, toward the close of the 84th Con- 
gress, I introduced a bill to provide for 
compulsory Federal inspection of poul- 
try so as to give consumers, workers, and 
farmers full protection against diseased 
and filthy poultry. Hearings were held 
on my bill by the House Agriculture 
Committee, but because the session was 
approaching adjournment no action was 
taken. 

I am now reintroducing my bill. I 
feel more than ever that Federal poultry 
inspection would fill an important health 
need for our population. It is urgent 
that steps be taken as soon as possible 
to safeguard the health of the American 
people. The consumer must be pro- 
tected against diseased poultry coming 
from rodent-infested plants. The poul- 
try worker and the farmer must be 
safeguarded against illness or infection 
resulting from diseased poultry. 

United States Public Health Service 
Statistics show that one-third of the 
food-poisoning cases each year are at- 
tributed to filthy and diseased poultry 
and poultry products. No less than 26 
diseases are transmissible from poultry 
to man. During an outbreak of psitta- 
cosis—caused by turkeys—in Portland, 
Oreg., last year, 2 persons died and 62 
others became extremely ill. 

Federal inspection of poultry is at the 
present time available through the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service only on a 
voluntary but not compulsory basis. 
This is a very limited form of inspec- 
tion, which covers only about one-fifth 
of the poultry marketed, while the other 
four-fifths are marketed without inspec- 
tion. There is almost complete una- 
nimity that poultry-inspection legisla- 
tion is badly needed, and the sooner such 
a law is passed the better for everyone 
concerned. We should not wait for next 
month or next year and risk the danger 
of needless loss of human lives. 

My bill calls for a mandatory inspec- 
tion law which would provide adequate 
inspection for wholesomeness, including 
ante-mortem and post-mortem examina 


tion. The details of this type of inspec- - 


tion would be worked out by the Secre 

tary of Agriculture in the rules and regu- 
lations to be set up pursuant to the adop- 
tion of the law. It is suggested, however, 
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that ante-mortem inspection be by flock, 
coop, or batch, rather than bird by bird. 
unless there is reason for suspicion of 
disease. It is my understanding that 
health authorities claim that both ante- 
mortem and post-mortem examination 
are necessary because respiratory dis- 
eases can only be recognized while the 
bird is still alive. 

Furthermore, my bill provides for in- 
spection of plant and facilities sanita- 
tion, as well as sanitary processing prac- 
tices. Effective inspection of this kind, 
including the product, the plant, and the 
processing practices, is absolutely vital. 
This three-way inspection would provide 
maximum protection to the consuming 
public, to the poultry workers, and to 
the farmers. 

Inspection would be entrusted to the 
Meat Inspection Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, rather than the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, because 
of the ineffectiveness of the latter’s vol- 
untary inspection program. A program 
of poultry inspection, if it is to be effec- 
tive, should be administered by a Fed- 
eral agency which concerns itself solely 
and seriously with consumer and health 
protection in the best interests of the 
American public. Unfortunately, the 
voluntary program of the AMS appears 
to be geared only to the wishes of the 
industry, but disregards the problems of 
the consumer and labor. 

Numerous groups and organizations 
throughout the country have come out 
in support of this legislation. Among 
them, to list only a few, are the AFI 
CIO, General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Housewives United, Na- 
tional Board of YWCA, National Farm- 
ers Union, Association of Food and Drug 
Officials of the United States, Confer- 
ence of State and Territorial Health 
Officers, Conference of State Public 
Health Veterinarians, American Veteri- 
nary Medical “Association, and many 
others. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Congress to 
adopt this legislation as soon as possi- 
ble to safeguard the health of the Ameri- 
can people. : 


Urgent Deficiency Appropriation— 
Public Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit the telegram which I 
have received from Mrs. Mary Evelyn 
Parker, commissioner of public welfare, 
State of Louisiana, regarding the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill before us 
for consideration today. 

Baron Rouse, LA., February 4, 1957. 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We oppose action of House Appropriations 

Committee placing ceiling on administration 


1957 


Costs in public assistance in urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, 1957, which would reduce 
Federal participation in State costs. This 
seems inconsistent with 1956 social-security 
amendments placing greater emphasis on 
Services to reduce dependency. Our program 
is expanding to carry out intent of 1956 
amendments. We believe Congress should 
Make it possible for the Federal agency to 
finance its share of expenditures. We will 
appreciate your working to this end. 
Mary EvELYN PARKER, 
Commissioner of Public Welfare. 


Protesting the Proposed Visit of Marshal 
Tito to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include a letter sent to me by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown 
University together with a copy of his 
letter to President Eisenhower in which 
the protestations of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America against the 
Proposal to invite Marshal Tito to the 
wilted States, are conveyed to the Presi- 

ent. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N. Y., January 24, 1957. 
The Honorable Joun W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your recent state- 
Ments opposing the visit of Mr. Tito to this 
Country are highly commendable and serv- 
iceable to the honor of our Nation. We are 
entirely in accord with them and shall do 
everything possible to prevent this miscal- 
culated proposal. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter we sent 
last December 27 to President Eisenhower 
Concerning this matter. Its contents sup- 
Port fully your thoughts and feelings as ex- 
Pressed by you 2 weeks ago. We would ap- 
Preclate deeply your making them accessible 
to every thinking American by introducing 
the full text of this letter into the RECORD, 
along with our expressions here supporting 
“your recent statement on this proposed visit, 

With warmest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 27, 1956. 
The Honorable Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: I feel confident 
that I voice the thoughts and sentiments of 
about one and a half million Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry in strenuously opposing 
the proposal that our Government extend 
an invitation to Mr. Tito to visit our country. 
This notion has been entertained in certain 
Quarters for some time, as indeed, that of 
inviting General Zhukov here. Both are 
ill founded and detrimental to the honor of 
dur Nation in these times when moral lead- 
ership is our foremost weapon against the 
Blobel objectives of the Communist con- 


As we view it, the visit would serve no use- 
purpose for our Nation. It would, how- 
ever, be of considerable use, in terms of po- 
tical respectability and worldwide stature, 
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to the Red totalitarian directorate which is 
in formation and for which Mr. Tito is the 
prime spokesman. In making the mistake 
of honoring Mr. Tito and thus the so-called 
trend of “‘Titoism,” we shall be contributing 
to the strength and vigor of the emerging 
Commonwealth of Communist Republics, 
led by the conspiratorial directorate, with 
long-run consequences of disadvantage and 
injury to ourselves. The seeds of this com- 
monwealth idea were planted by Moscow in 
1954 during the Pereyaslav celebrations that 
emphasized the “independence” of Ukraine. 
The idea, in fact, is a projection of the old 
Communist formula “national in form, so- 
cialist in content." 

In addition to this greatest of dangers to 
the free world, it amazes us that some should 
be so quick to forget Mr. Tito's undying de- 
votion to the communization of the world as 
unequivocally expressed by him last June in 
Moscow; that they should so callously over- 
look the facts of the shooting down of two 
unarmed American military planes in 1946, 
the murder of five American airmen, the 
harsh imprisonment of Archbishop Stepinac, 
of his contribution to the prestige of Erno 
Gero, the Titoist tyrant, who called upon 
Russian forces to slaughter Hungarian pa- 
tariots in Budapest, of his dispatch of a new 
Ambassador to the present puppet Hungar- 
ian regime, and of his conspicuous lack of 
support for our U. N. resolution condemning 
the Russian massacre of Hungarian students 
and workers. Billions of American dollars 
have been poured into Yugoslavia but Tito's 
gratitude has not even been slight. In fact, 
no one act of essential deviation from the 
chief policies of Moscow can be cited in his 
favor. 

This record is surely not an attractive one 
to warrant the honor of an inyitation to this 
country, In short, we should not be deceived 
by the glaring myth of national communism, 
Nationalism and communism are antitheti- 
cal, and the interests of our country and of 
the entire free world will best be served by 
supporting the patriotic forces of national- 
ism in every captive nation of the Commu- 
nist empire, including those on the domain 
of Communist Director Tito. We firmly be- 
lieve that the moral direction of this support 
toward these undiluted and pure patriotic 
forces is the only path in keeping with our 
own sacred traditions and moral professions. 
In principle, it logically dictates a morally 
justified denial of any show of our national 
respect toward one who has nothing in com- 
mon with the national patriots struggling 
for the genuine independence of their 
nations. 

Trusting that our course of action will ad- 
here to moral principle rather than to self- 
defeating expedience and with every good 
wish for your sound health and God-blessed 
leadership, I am 

Sincerely yours. 
Lev E. DosRIANSKY, 
Chairman, Georgetown University, 


Rising Interest Rates Hits Family Farms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
movements of interest rates are vital to 
all the people of our country. The rise 
in interest rates are particularly detri- 
mental to family farms suffering from 
inadequate income. Under leave to ex- 
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tend my remarks, I ask permission to 
insert an article from the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of January 23, 1957, in- 
dicating the rise in interest rates on farm 
loans. 

NINTH Districr Farm LOAN Rates Creer Up 


Farm loan rates in the ninth district are 
edging up, the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis reported in its January farm news 
bulletin. 

A recent spot survey showed that most of 
the interest rates being charged on farm- 
production loans have gone up since Octo- 
ber 1, 

The rate rise, however, is scattered and 
many banks have not changed their rate at 
all, the bulletin added, 

But in frequent instances, interest rates 
have been raised on at least some of the loans 
being made in an a few cases, rate increases 
of one-half to 1 percent have been across 
the board. 

“Thus it is just within the past few months 
that the impact of the so-called tight money 
conditions in the economy has affected rates 
on farm loans,” the bank said. “Although 
adjustment has not come as a general in- 
crease at all banks, it involves a sufficient 
number of loans to represent an adjustment 
in lending patterns.” 

The bulletin said most banks cite higher 
rates paid on savings and generally higher 
costs of the funds they lend as reasons for the 
increase. 

Banks in the ninth district are continuing 
to increase their loans to farmers over the 
past several years as farmers require more 
capital to finance their operations. 


The Record of Another Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
thesis prepared by John Ahern, a student 
at the University of Wisconsin, throws 
not a little light on another Wisconsin 
strike, It reads: 

THE INTERNATIONAL FUR AND LEATHER WORK- 
ERS UNION AND THE FRED RUEPING LEATHER 
Co, STRIKE at FOND DU Lac, WIS. 

(By John Ahern) 

Nineteen hundred and thirteen saw the 
birth of the International Fur Workers Union 
of the United States and Canada. In 1939 
the fur workers united with the leather in- 
dustry to form the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union. 

The IFLWU has had a stormy career on the 
American labor scene. It has been predomi- 
nantly communistic and socialistic. This 
may be hard for many of us to believe. We 
have all heard of the Communist threat, but 
few of us realize that subversive activities are 
being carried on right in our own home town. 
We read that it is happening, but don't stop 
to think that it could be our own lives that 
are affected. In the case of the fur and 
leather workers this effect was felt and many 
times the consequences were bitter. This 
was a Communist-run organization that had 
many locals in Wisconsin cities prior to its 
merger with the Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen in 1955. In describing the execu- 
tive board of the fur workers in 1937, Philip 
S. Foner said: “The new board reflected the 
spirit of unity, Leftwingers, Communists, 
and Socialists sat together on the incoming 
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board. Gold and Lucchi, Begoon and 
Potash.“ 1 In 1955 when the Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen were considering a 
merger with the fur and leather workers the 
Communist element of the IFLWU was a very 
predominant factor. In a letter to the mem- 
bership, President Jimerson of the Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen said: We are 
compelled to impose drastic safeguards to in- 
sure that with the absorption of the fur and 
leather workers membership it would be im- 
possible for them to engage in further sub- 
versive or anti-American activities.” * 

Who were the officers of this union? After 
the 1939 merger formed the IFLWU, Mr. Ben 
Gold was elected president, Pietro Lucchi 
was made secretary-treasurer of the fur 
division, and Daniel J. Boyle, secretary- 
treasurer of the leather division. 

In 1911 at the age of 13 Ben Gold took 
his first job in a fur shop. From that day 
on he was a most active and hard-working 
member of the union. Mr. Foner says in 
describing him, “During the early years of 
the furriers' union Ben Gold participated 
in many rank and file actions to halt the 
corruption of the union. In 1916 he joined 
the Socialist Party. In 1917 he went to 
Montreal to visit friends. * * * When the 
strike started he was already looked to by 
the workers for leadersh‘tp.“* The strike 
referred to was an employers lockout in Mon- 
treal which took place at the time Gold was 
visiting there. 

Gold is one of the most controversial lead- 
ers to appear on the American labor scene. 
He remained president of the union until 
the latter part of 1954 when he resigned and 
Abe Feinglass succeeded him. In resigning 
Mr. Gold said, “I want to give full time and 
energy to the fight against the recently en- 
acted union-busting Brownell-Butler.“ The 
law Gold was referring to was introduced 
into the Senate by Senators Butler, McCar- 
ran, Goldwater, Ferguson, and Walker. The 
law was approved August 24, 1954. It stated, 
“To outlaw the Communist Party, to pro- 
hibit members of Communist organizations 
from serving in other representative capac- 
ities. * * In labeling it the Brownell- 
Butler law Gold was referring to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell who has waged a 
strong fight to rid the country of Commu- 
nists. He gave two speeches which are in- 
cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, favor- 
ing this bill, and for that reason Gold gave 
the law his name.“ He was a strong sup- 
porter of communism and worked long and 
hard to combat any measures which would 
be detrimental to the party such as the 
Erownell-Butler law. 

In 1954 Ben Gold was convicted of falsely 
signing a non-Communist affidavit. The 
New York Times said, “Ben Gold has been 
an avowed Communist for 30 years and a 
one-time member of the party’s central 
committee.“ Later that same year, on 
May 1, he was sentenced to 1 to 3 years im- 
prisonment for falsely swearing he had no 
ties with the Communist Party. The two 
false statements he signed in the non- 
Communist oath filed with the NLRB on 
August 30, 1950, were “that he was not a 
member of the Communist Party and that 
he did not support any organization that 
advocated overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence.“ “ 

Another leader of IFLWU was Irving 
Potash. He was a vice president of the union 
and also manager of the Furriers Joint Coun- 
cil of New York. Concerning Mr. Potash, the 
New York Times said, “A charter member of 
the American Communist Party left the 
country yesterday under a deportation war- 
rant. ° * He was 1 of the 11 top Reds 
convieted in 1949 of criminal conspiracy to 
teach and advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence. Among 
others present were Simon W. Gerson, legis- 
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lative chairman of the New York Communist 
Party, and members of the IFLWU.”® 

In 1949 the IFLWU was expelled from the 
CIO because it was an organization run by 
Communists, dedicated to the overthrow of 
the United States Government.” Many 
pages and volumes have been written about 
this union, its leaders, and its activities. 
The most clear and vivid description is one 
word, communistic. 

After their expulsion from the CIO the 
IFLWU remained independent until 1955 
when they merged with the Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen. This merger was ex- 
tremely difficult. It was stated at the 1956 
convention held in Cincinnati that “merging 
two organizations of completely different 
orientation and organizational setup might 
be considered almost impossible—especially 
when one of the groups had been Communist 
led and dominated for a number of years.” 13 
The Butchers and Meatcutters worked hard 
on this merger and did their best to rid the 
IFLWU of as many Communists as possible. 
No known Communist was allowed to hold 
office in the new union and the Communist 
element was abolished enough so that the 
merger was made possible. At the present 
time this union has 325,000 dues-paying 
members. There are more than 500 locals 
in the United States, Canada, Alaska, and 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

One of these locals is No. 360, affiliated 
with the Fred Rueping Leather Co., in Fond 
du Lac, Wis. Ruepings has been an estab- 
lished firm in Fond du Lac since 1854. It 
has been a leader in the leather industry for 
many years and often cited by union and 
management as an example of a good firm to 
be associated with. The employees were well 
treated, the working conditions were the best 
in the industry, and the wage scale ranked 
very high in comparison to other firms in the 
same industry. 

On August 8, 1955, the employees of Ruep- 
ings went out on strike. The 10 months that 
followed were nightmarish ones. Cars were 
smashed, homes were wrecked, people were 
acsaulted, and the whole city became very 
tense. 

Who were the forces behind this sudden 
strike and what were the reasons for calling 
the strike? The union demands as stated in 
the August 8, 1955, Fond du Lac paper were: 
“We are striking for higher pay and certain 
fringe benefits.” Immediately thereupon 
the company issued a statement concerning 
their wages as compared to the whole tan- 
ning industry. There figures were taken 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of 
May 1955. The hourly wage rate for all 
employees of the leather industry is $1.81 per 
hour, and $72.94 per week including overtime. 
Ruepings were paying $2.03 per hours, 82.21 
for overtime, and the average weekly check 
for both men and women was $104.88.” 2 

It is the bellef of the writer that this was 
not the main reason for the strike. I think 
that the IFLWU was attempting to make an 
example of the Rueping Leather Co. They 
were going to prove to labor that they were 
an all-powerful union and that their word 
was final. This union, with all its leftwing 
actions and leaders, had been treated very 
well by the company. Ruepings had been 
very successful through the years and they, 
in turn, passed this on to their employees in 
the form of higher wages, better working 
conditions, and recreation facilities. I think 
that the union was trying to get all it pos- 
sibly could from Ruepings and was being 
unfair in its demands. 

In 1954 Ruepings celebrated their 100th 
year in tanning industry. At that time the 
union approached company officials and 
asked for a $100 bonus for each man in con- 
nection with the centennial, The company 
refused this bonus, but did offer a $50 bonus, 
plus a i-cent-an-hour increase across the 
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board. The 1955 wage proposal stated, “an 
additional $100 payment to each employee; 
an increase in shift premiums to 6 cents 
for second shift, and 8 cents for third 
shift.“ „ It was the company’s understand- 
ing that the union bargaining committee had 
accepted these proposals. The union did 
not and there is a strong possibility that the 
proposal was not presented to the member- 
ship for consideration because the union 
was determined to strike. Because of this 
misunderstanding a meeting was held 
Wednesday, August 3, 1955, to vote upon the 
company's proposal. The proposal was re- 
jected by a vote of 289 to 74 and on August 8 
the employees walked out on strike. 

There is an interesting note concerning 
the balloting procedure. A man from the 
St. Louis Holy Name Society in Fond du Lac 
said that they had held elections shortly be- 
fore, and with 50 people voting it took at 
least 15 minutes to tally the votes. At the 
Rueping meeting with 363 people voting the 
tally was announced in less than 10 minutes. 
The union machine was in action and the 
Rueping Leather Co, was their target. 

The management of Ruepings felt very 
strongly about the Communist element of 
the IFLWU. As early as 1954 they made it 
very clear when C. F. Van Pelt, Rueping 
president, asked local 360 whether they had 
heard Attorney General Brownell's assertion 
that the union is “Communist dominated” 
and he added that he was not going to be 
a party to collecting dues (on checkoff) for 
a union with such leaders.“ 

Immediately after the strike began the 
international union officiais moved into 
town to direct the strike. Most prominent 
of all the men was Abe Feinglass. He had 
been president of the IFLWU before the 
merger with the butchers and meatcutters 
and after the merger he was a vice presi- 
dent of the amalgamated. Also present 
and very prominent were Phil Parr, regional 
director, and western vice president of the 
IFLWU; Edward Bobrowicz, IFLWU, Mil- 
waukee, and Laverne Noon, agent for the 
Fur and Leather Workers Union in Min- 
neapolis. These men did the bargaining, 
directed the strikers in their actions, and 
in general were in charge of the whole strike 
from the labor point of view, 

Rueping management had said that Com- 
munists were not going to direct their labor 
policies. They were not going to be run 
by labor leaders who had Communist back- 
grounds and believed in and preached the 
Communist doctrine. Ruepings were stand- 
ing firm on this principle and throughout 
the entire strike they never wavered or gave 
up their position. They had good reason 
and substantial proof to know that the 
men directing the union and this strike in 
particular were Communists, 

As early as 1933 Abe Feinglass was asso- 
ciated with the Communist Party. From 
June 5 to August 8 of that year he was an 
instructor and member of the executive 
committee of the Communist Chicago Work- 
er School.“ In 1943 he was a Communist 
candidate for State senator from the 11th 
Senatorial District of Illinois. He was one 
of the main speakers at a banquet held at 
the Packinghouse Workers Center, Chicago, 
May 26, 1951, in honor of the Communist 
Claude Lightfoot.’ On September 2, 1952, 
during an un-American activities hearing 
a Mr. Lundgren said. * * Abe Feinglass 
was an open Communist and admitted pub- 
licly that he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party.” 11 £ 

A file from the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee is enclosed to substantiate 
these and other claims concerning Abe 
Feinglass. 

House un-American activities files are also 
enclosed concerning Parr, Noon, and Bobro- 
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Wicz. All of these men had Communist ties 
&nd were tools of the party. 

It is then clearly seen that if these men 
had their way and ran things according to 
their policies Ruepings would become Com- 
Munist dominated, and would be taking 
Orders from the Communist Party. 

Such was not the case though. Ruepings 
Were determinined to fight the strike to the 
end. Knowing what they did about IFLWU, 
they had no Intention of giving up the fight 
tor the principles they, and millions of other 

ricans, believe in. 

Within a week after the strike began Ruep- 

was advertising for new help to replace 
those that were now on the picket «lines, 
response was very good and within a 
short while the machinery within the plant 
Was again in operation. 
There was much cleaning up to be done 
use the workers left their jobs with 
Perishable stocks still in process. This was 
in direct violation of the contract between 
the union and company which states, 
“Should a work stoppage occur * * * all 
Perishable stocks in process shall be worked 
into an unperishable state which by agree- 
Ment of the parties, means working the stock 
into crust.. Necessary care shall be given to 
skins to prevent spoilage.” Because this 
Was not done the company lost a tremendous 
amount of money. The new crews cleaned 
Up and salvaged what they could and then 
to process new leather. Little by little 
the work force was increased, until it was 
Again at full capacity. Of the 360 new work- 
ers about 70 are ones who struck and then 
elected to come back to work; the rest are 
new employees. 

Then 10-month strike period was a bitter 
ane in the history of Fond du Lac. Never, 
in more than its 100 years, had there been 
Such a strike. The imported strikebreakers 
resorted to every known trick to scare off the 
New workers or scabs as the union men 
Called them. Every day after work they 
Would throw stones at the cars, kick in the 
fenders, and on one occasion they ran a 
Man off the road and his car was demolished. 

ey threw paint, rocks, tar, and acid at 

of the new Rueping workers. For all 

inflicted on workers, the com- 

Pany paid the bill. They assumed the re- 

Sponsibility and saw to it that repairs were 
Made as soon as possible. 

During this period other unions came to 
the aid of the strikers. They gave money, 
food, and clothing so that the strikers could 
Carry on. This support was very heavy in 
the early months, but as the time passed the 
Support from the outside dwindled. The 
Picket lines decreased as the strikers sought 
Other jobs, and finally, on June 27, 1956, the 
Union called the strike off. 

was a thoroughly defeated union. 
They had no funds left, most of their mem- 
bers had taken jobs elsewhere, and the com- 
Pany they struck was operating at full capac- 
ity, with an almost entirely new working 
force. In describing the union's position at 
the end of the strike, Feinglass said, The 
Situation is now desperate and, as difficult as 
it is to acknowledge this, we are giving the 
facts to you.“ “ This same bulletin also said, 
"The action (termination of the strike) was 
Predicted on a statement of policy offered 
by the company to union officials and was not 
on any concrete agreement or con- 
tract. a 

I think the action taken by Ruepings to 
Combat this Communist-dominated union 
should be an example for all industry to fol- 
low, They rose up to meet the challenge of 
this union and would not succumb to its de- 
Mands, threats, and acts of violence. They 
Stood for the principles of free man and 
Would not let this union dictate the policy 
t wanted to, that of communism. 

It takes strong men and a stronger com- 
Pany to stand for the principles they believe 
— aN 
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in In times of hardship. The management 
of Ruepings are good loyal Americans. They 
were before the strike and proved it even 
more so during and after the strike. 


2The Pur and Leather Workers Union, 
1950, by Philip S. Foner, Newark, p. 503. 

= Butcher Workman, January 1955, p. 2. 

*Foner, p. 74 4 
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5 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 100, pt. 13, 83d 
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August 8, 1955. 
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3 Collective Bargaining Agreement Be- 
tween Fred Rueping Leather Co. and IFLWU 
of United States and Canada Independent 
Local 360, par. 60, p. 23. 

Fond du Lac Commonwealth Reporter, 
June 27, 1956. 
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Grange Opposes Postal Rate Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a resolution adopted by 
the Shiloh Valley Grange, No. 1807, 
Belleville, Il., in opposition to an in- 
crease in postal rates: 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States certain bills, 
proposals, or resolutions relative to the in- 
crease in the rates of postage required on 
first-class mail and second-class matter; and 

Whereas the present rate of 3 cents per 
item for first-class mail such as letters, etc., 
is in the opinion of this body adequate for 
such mall: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Shiloh Valley Grange, No. 
1807, expresses itself that it is definitely op- 
posed to the increase in any rates that may 
be contemplated for any postal rates now in 
force and effect; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this 
Grange direct a copy of this resolution to 
Senators Evererr DmRKSEN and PAVL DOUG- 
LAS, and Representative MELVIN PRICE, of the 
attitude that has unanimously been adopted 
by this organization. 

Vote on motion: Aye, 168; nay, none. 
Motion carried, Dated this Ist day of 
February, 1957. 

[SEAL] 


LACLEDE GRIFFEN, 
Secretary. 


“ 4775 
The Panama Railroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Isth- 
mus of Panama is rich in history. Its 
most recent chapter concerns the Pan- 
ama Railroad and its attempted aban- 
donment through the action of the 
Board of Directors of the Panama Canal 
Company. This recommendation, it ap- 
pears, was made without any authoriza- 
tion by the Congress, which is the ulti- 
mate authority in determinations of 
major Isthmian Canal policy questions. 

As one of those who contributed 
toward preventing the liquidation of this 
strategic adjunct to the Panama Canal, 
it was most gratifying to read an infor- 
mative editorial in the Star and Herald, 
Panama, Republic of Panama, of Janu- 
ary 6, 1957, on the defense value of the 
Panama Railroad in event of a national 
emergency. Such an emergency, it 
should be remarked, would include 
closure of the canal through slides in 
Gaillard Cut. This area is featured by 
complex geological formations, among 
them the notorious cucaracha slides. 

Pointing out the similarities of the 
Panama Canal layout with that of the 
Suez Canal and the dangers of sabotage 
of locks and dams, it inspired some fur- 
ther questions of importance. To the 
hazards mentioned, should be added the 
dangers of thermonuclear attack on 
Gaillard Cut and its adjacent mountain 
areas, especially should the channel ever 
be deepened. 

In the opinion of competent inde- 
pendent experts, the “insecurely poised 
banks” of the famous Culebra Cut sec- 
tion of the canal would be “susceptible 
to atomic bombing so as to close the 
canal to traffic for an indefinite period, 
possibly years.” This hazard, I regret to 
state, has been generally ignored in pub- 
lished statements on canal problems 
that I have seen, particularly in those by 
advocates of a sea-level project at 
Panama. 

The investigation by the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries that led to the decision to retail the 
railroad counter to the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Canal Company, House Report 
No. 2974, 84th Congress, is most signifi- 
cant. It illustrates with concrete evi- 
dence the necessity for independent in- 
vestigations under congressional author- 
ization to secure adequate dealing with 
interoceanic canal problems of major 
importance. That is a responsibility 
which the Congress must shoulder. 

As one who has closely followed the 
attempted liquidation of the Panama 
Railroad over more than 2 years, I am 
convinced that only by an independent 
inquiry could this railroad have been 
saved from an unjustified abandonment. 

It is, therefore, with genuine pleasure 
that I note the Star and Herald has con- 
sistently opposed for many years what 
seems to have a recurrent idea of liqui- 
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dating this key transcontinental rail- 
road. In the light of the final results, 
the Star and Herald deserves the highest 
appreciation of the Congress and the 
Nation for its editorial vision and cour- 
age. 

Also, it was most gratifying to note in 
a feature story of another well known 
Isthmian newspaper, the Panama Amer- 
ican, issue of January 8, 1957, that Gen. 
W. E. Potter, Governor of the Canal 
Zone and President of the Panama Canal 
Company, has promptly and publicly 
declared his intention to make every ef- 
fort to maintain and operate the Pan- 
ama Railroad in line with the findings 
and recommendations of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. The 
friends in the Congress of Governor Pot- 
ter and of the entire canal enterprise 
have every confidence in the outcome. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the indicated editorial, which 
follows: 


[From the Star and Herald of January 6, 
1957] 


PANAMA RAILROAD “MUST” FOR DEFENSE 


For many years the Star and Herald has 
fought abandonment of the Panama Rail- 
road. Thus we cannot but rejoice on the 
stand of United States labor in bucking the 
renaissance of the bid by certain elements to 
scrap the centry-old transisthmian line on 
the grounds that it is losing money. 

Let's pause in this analysis of legislative 
economy. How much does a battleship cost? 
Millions in the building and more millions 
in its armament, wages to its crew of 
hundreds or more men, and the newest 
in atomic weapons, fuel, and so many other 
requirements of feeding and caring for a 
ship which can be sunk in a well-aimed 
submarine or atomic air attack. 

Yet the Panama Railroad can prove as ef- 
fective an arm of defense as any battleship 
or fleet should the need arise to defend this 
so strategic transisthmian waterway. 

First there is sentiment in our objection 
to scrapping the Panama Railroad. It fol- 
lowed the discovery of gold in California a 
century gone. It carried the Forty-niners 
returning loaded with gold nuggets from 
west-coast mines even before rails were laid 
and trains running from the United States 
east coast to the California bonanza land. 
Fantastic prices were charged to transfer 
returning miners laden with gold to Colon 
or Chagres, Atlantic ports from where the 
successful easterners embarked with their 
gold on their homeward voyage. 

If the Panama Railroad is in the red now, 
it might well review the balance sheets of 
those early days and produce a century-old 
report showing the ancient line still in the 
black side of the ledger. 

Scrapping séntiment and history, let us 
consider the Panama Railroad as a potent 
arm of United States—-all-American, in 
fact—defense against enemy attack. Just 
as the Suez Canal, a sea-level shortcut be- 
tween Europe and the Middle East, has been 
blocked by the recent Franco-British ad- 
venture against the Arabs, so could the 
Panama Canal be neutralized by a well- 
placed bombing attack on its most vital op- 
erating machinery. 

Without the Panama Railroad to carry 
troops other defense action to the scene 
of the enemy sabotage of locks or dams, just 
where would the zone defenders look for 
substitute defense routes? 3 


Quite truly one might reply: The trans- 
isthmian highway which the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt built for Panama, As of today 
this is the only coast-to-coast highway 
across the isthmus. It complements the 
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Panama Rallroad but lies exclusively in the 
Republic. It is still kept up by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. But this, too, 
could be badly damaged by enemy attack. 
We still think the Panama Railroad is a 
valuable defense aid for the canal. It is also 
an immense tourist attraction with its many 
views and excursions over the locks watching 
ships in transit. And it is also a joy for 
those who prefer rail transportation to driv- 
ing across the isthmus in all kinds of 
weather. $ 


Senate Joint Memorial 6, Legislature of 
the State of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to Senate Joint Memorial 6 
passed by the 34th session of the Idaho 
State Legislature, and forwarded to me 
by the Honorable James H. Young, sec- 
retary of state. This memorial is di- 
rected to Members of the Senate and 
House and supports legislation which 
I have introduced to abolish the excise 
tax on transportation: 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, as assembled in its 34th 
session, respectfully represent that— 

Whereas the excise tax on interstate trans- 
portation was adopted during World War II 
as an emergency revenue measure; and 

Whereas Idaho, like most Western States, 
imports the majority of what it consumes 
and exports the majority of what it produces; 
and 

Whereas the cost of transportation on 
goods consumed in Idaho is passed to the 
consumer, while the cost of transportation of 
goods produced in Idaho is paid by the pro- 
ducer, thereby resulting in Idahoans paying 
substantially the full freight bill on all goods 
shipped both in and out of the State; and 

Whereas Idaho and other Western States 
shippers who sell in eastern, Atlantic, and 
gulf coast markets are at an enormous dis- 
advantage, for example, the excise tax 
amounts to more than $600,000 annually in 
the case of Idaho potato shipments alone, 
and is correspondingly heavy on shipments of 
timber and timber products, livestock, and 
ores and mining products; and 

Whereas our Western States are large in 
area but relatively small in population and 
therefore more dependent upon transporta- 
tion than other areas; and 

Whereas said tax on interstate transporta- 
tion has increased in amount with each rate 
raise granted the transportation industry, 
and is burdensome to the people of this 
State; and 

Wheras to an impartial observer it would 
seem indisputable that the emergency for 
which said tax was imposed has ceased: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 34th session 
of the Legislature of the State of Idaho (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That 
we most respectfully urge the Congress of the 
United States of America to repeal and abol- 
ish the tax on interstate transportation; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Idaho, be, and he is hereby author- 
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ized and directed to send copies of this joint 
memorial to the President of the United 
States, to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to the 
United States Senators and Represenatives of 
the State of Idaho, and to the senate and the 
house of representatives in each of the other 
11 Western States. 


Dhahran Base Is Linked to Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Drew Peayson, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald today, is most timely and 
makes interesting reading: 

DHAHRAN Base Is LINKED TO OIL 
(By Drew Pearson) 

When the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees begin their salu- 
tary investigation of Near East policy under 
both the Eisenhower and Truman adminis- 
trations they will undoubtedly want to dust 
off a report made by the old so-called Truman 
Investigating, Committee on April 28, 1948. 

At that time the Truman committee had 
been taken over by the Republicans and was 
being piloted by Senators Owen Brewster, of 
Maine, and Homer Ferguson, of Michigan. 
They held extensive hearings on somewhat 
the same problem the Senate faces today, 
namely, the importance of Near Eastern oil, 
the influence of American oil companies, and 
Saudi Arabian bases. A 

The record shows that originally the War 
Department did not attach great importance 
to the Dhahran base, now under discussion 
between King Saud and the State Depart- 
ment. King Saud is reported to be asking 
both United States arms and economic aid in 
return for a new lease on this base. 

Senate records show Dhahran was estab- 
lished at the direction of the State Depart- 
ment, and Senator Brewster interpreted this 
to mean that it wanted the American mili- 
tary nearby the Arabian-American Oil Co. 

Senators will find in their files a report by 
Brig. Gen. Donald P. Booth, assistant to the 
Under Secretary of War, dated 1946, which is 
classified as secret. To it, General Booth at- 
tached the following warning: 

“It is believed particularly important that 
this classification (secret) be respected. If 
there is any part of the subject matter which 
you wish to declassify for publication, it 18 
requested that the matter be referred to the 
War Department for clearance.” 

I can reveal, however, that Booth's report 
showed that the British in July 1944, blocked 
the United States base until May 5, 1945, on 
the ground that the British already had four 
bases in Arabia which the United States 
could use. May 5, 1945, was 1 day before the 
war ended in Europe. And on that day it was 
decided to go ahead with the Dhahran base 
on the belief that it would cut off air-miles in 
flying from Cairo to Karachi, 


BASE WANTED 


One week later, the war in Europe being 
over, the War Department suddenly reversed 
itself and wanted to cancel plans for a Saud! 
Arabian base. It saw no reason for it, But 
the State Department argued otherwise. 

The State Department carried the argue 
ment up to President Truman, and on Sep- 


tember 28, 1945, he approved the base, pro- 


vided a new contract was drawn, giving the 
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United States all postwar alr rights, and 
Provided Congress voted the necessary funds. 

However, Senator Brewster was unable to 
find that Congress had ever authorized the 
$4 million spent on the base. Furthermore, 
he reported that no new contract was drawn. 

Nore—Since then, a ring of American 
bases has been built in Turkey, less than 500 
Miles from Russia. The Saudi Arabian base 
is about 1,500 miles from southern Russia. 
There appears to be general unanimity in the 
Senate that Near Eastern oll must be pro- 
tected, However, there are differences of 
Opinion as to how much the American tax- 
Payer should put up, as against what the oil 
Companies should put up, for that protec- 

m. Some Senators also point out that it 
is not merely the oil of Saudi Arabia which is 

portant to keep out of Russian hands, 

t also the oll of Kuwait, which is partly 
British, plus the oll of Iran and Iraq, which 
is largely British. United States bases in 
Turkey, Greece, and north Africa are all 
almed at this protection, and Senators are 
Interested in ascertaining whether the Dhah- 
Tan base is important primarily for its effect 
on internal Saudi Arabia or as a strategic 

against Russia. 


Congressman Emanuel Celler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 

16-year-old daughter, Joy, now attend- 

Skidmore College in New York, has 

Written a theme about my committee 

, one of the best loved and 

Most distinguished Members of Con- 
gress, EMANUEL CELLER. 

While someone better qualified and 
less biased than I will have to judge this 
effort as to its style, I can assure my 
Colleagues that Joy did actually capture 
the mood and character of Manne with 
Precision accuracy—a thoroughly able 
and completely dedicated man possessed 
of a delightfully warm sense of humor. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert this piece in the 
Recorp: 


CONGRESSMAN EMANUEL CELLER 


With a fundamental love of truth, a will- 
to acknowledge but not necessarily 
to bow to the opinions of others, and a sense 
Of humor anxious to find a “brother in 
Crime,” one should be able to become a 
friend of Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
The only difficulty is that of finding him 
Still for a long enough time to get down 
knowing him. World traveled and called 
Worldly wise, the dean of the New York dele- 
gation in Washington is racing his 68 years 
and is still setting the pace for them. 

My dad had asked me to spend the con- 
Bressional week (normally 4 days in session, 
1 day in transit, 2 days at home) visiting 
him and I had come, with two school friends, 
Wide-eyed, to Washington. Mr. CELLER 
Usually approaches with a coterie of friends, 
Coworkers, and lobbyists close behind. That 
is how he advanced toward our restaurant 
table in D. C., June 1955. 

Within that city of transients, Mr. CELLER 

a respected notable. I immediately 
bid him a proper hello and tried hard to 
be serious, interested, and dignified. The 
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grandfather, seated at the adjoining table, 
seemed rather occupied with his dinner nap- 
kin, his followers with their Marquand-like 
cocktails. In another moment his hands 
stopped their fussing and from what I had 
thought to be unrest among company, came 
the first genuinely warm happening of the 
evening. Mr. CELLER had remodeled the nap- 
kin into a little Turkish sultan, complete 
with turban and robe. The charcoal of a 
burnt matchstick provided sideburns and 
Van Dyke beard for our new dinner guest. 
M.. CELLER, with the eye of a latter-day 
Michaelangelo, took in the profile view of the 
sultan. Satisfied with the chef-d'oeuvre, he 
handed it to me. The mood of my evening 
had been altered. 

Surrounded by men anxious to make im- 
presslons, to hear the word, the dean had 
indulged in a children's game and had ended 
the false dignity that would otherwise have 
prevailed. This was his overture toward 
frankness, given in a humorous manner, yet 
obvious enough for everyone to understand. 
The lobbyists, or coworkers, probably from 
a desire to please more than an appreciation 
of the prank, laughed and commented favor- 
ably. I was surprised. Dad was accustomed 
to this manner of enjoyment with a purpose, 

As chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
and as leader of the city delegation, Mr, 
CELLER can, and often does, join many dis- 
united forces. When he speaks it is with 
obvious sincerity. He shows his wisdom, in- 
dulges in mild eloquence, and packs both 
into the words that reach everyone. Even 
in his lighter moments, I do not think he 
diverges from this accumulated wisdom. 
This easy humor in which he indulges bal- 
ances the physical and mental strains of his 
occupation as a United States Representative, 

Work and recreation seem to be confreres 
in Mr. CELLER’s life. Even though he usually 
has an abundance of the former, he is able to 
enjoy the dally happenings that produce a 
smile. He is never above taking a novice by 
the hand through the protocol of Congress, 
as he did with Dad. He can explain when 
one must answer the bell's toll as he can 
foretell a filibuster or an of%-scheduled roll- 
call. Both are important to him; neither 
regulate his life. 

He is an unforgettable man in two re- 
spects. First, his prominence has never 
caused him to forget the beginning or to 
become pompous. Second, he has carried 
that balance of power he upholds in govern- 
ment into a balance of values for his own life. 


Rev. Edward P. Nolan, Chaplain of the 
Pennsylvania Department of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of January 28, 1957, 
which comments on the testimonial held 
in honor or Rev. Edward P. Nolan, 
chaplain, Pennsylvania Department of 
the American Legion: 

CHAPLAIN HONORED 

Forty American Legion posts of Luzerne 
County held one of their largest and most 
significant affairs In many years on Satur- 
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day night. They were honoring one of their 
own, Rev. Edward P. Nolan, of Mountaintop 
Post 781, chaplain of the Department of 
Pennsylvania, who served both in World War 
II and in the Korean conflict. In World War 
II he was based in England with the Air 
Force. He was recalled to service when hos- 
tilities broke out in Korea. The Saturday 
night occasion was made the more interest- 
ing by the presence of Joseph P. Gavenonis, 
State commander, Rev. Bernard W. Gerdon, 
national chaplain, and Attorney Walter E. 
Alessandroni, national executive committee- 
man, 

The dinner marked the conclusion of a 
series of social events during the 3 days of 
sessions of the State executive committee of 
the Legion and while it was primarily a tes- 
timonial to the State chaplain it also served 
to direct attention to the early opening— 
Officially on February 3—of the American 
Legion back-to-God movement. The date is 
the anniversary of the loss of 4 clergymen, 
1 Catholic, 2 Protestants, and 1 Jewish, all 
chaplains in the Armed Forces, when the 
United States transport Dorchester was sunk 
in the North Atlantic after they had given 
their lifebelts to others. On that anniver- 
sary the present national chaplain who was 
a speaker at the dinner on Saturday night 
will participate in a nationwide telecast out 
of New York in which Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles will represent the Presl- 
dent and Will Rogers, Jr., will be the 
narrator, 


Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
verse in the Bible which states, “And a 
little child shall lead them.” The fol- 
lowing article which I ask permission to 
share with my colleagues, is taken from 
the Detroit Free Press of February 3, 
1957, and is the story of a 14-year-old 
girl's experiment to test the existence of 
anti-Semitism among her counterparts, 
It would be well for so many of us to do 
as Karen Deslandes, of Berkley, Mich., 
and put ourselves in the other fellow’s 
place—to see what it is like for a human 
being to be mistreated or denied his 
rights because his skin is a different 
color; or because his eyes are slanted; 
or because he attends a synagogue; or 
because he is a Catholic. 

I am reminded of a poem by Robert 
Burns: 

O wad some Pow'r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 

An' foolish notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 

An' ev'n devotion! 

If each of us had the courage to try 
Karen's experiment —even if we had the 
insight into ourselves which she exhibit- 
ed—the cause of democracy would not be 
imperiled on the floors of Congress, 
as we hear some of our colleagues threat- 
en it will be when civil-rights legislation 
comes up, and elsewhere throughout our 
Nation and the world, as is attested to 
by daily occurrences which come to our 
attention. 
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The story of young Karen Deslandes’ 
experience follows: 

Sue Crosses A Barrrer—Finps Hatrep—How 
a NON-JEWISH GML Learns THAT Ir Can 
HAPPEN HERE 

(By Ed Winge) 

When Karen Deslandes was a 14-year-old 
sophomore at Berkley High School, she heard 
a radio version of Gentlemen's Agreement, 
the story of a Christian magazine writer who 
posed as a Jew to study anti-Semitism. 

Karen was convinced that people really 
don't act like that. So for 6 weeks, she al- 
lowed classmates, teachers, and friends, to 
think she was Jewish to find out for myself 
whether anti-Semitism is myth or ugly 
reality. 

This is the moving account of what hap- 
pened to Karen when people thought she was 
a Jew. 

It started with a tiny, blue Star of David 
and the Ten Commandments, dangling 
trinket-sized from a charm bracelet on the 
wrist of Karen Deslandes. 

And, like a pebble dropped in a pond, the 
effects of this unusuel experiment in human 
prejudice are still rippling through the com- 
munity in which she lives. 

“My dad had given me this charm brace- 
let. Karen recalled. 

“I walked into my Spanish class one day 
and this girl looked at the bracelet. “What 
are those things on it?’ she asked. 

“I told her they were Jewish symbols. The 
Ten Commandments written in Hebrew and 
the Star of David. : 

“You should have seen the look that came 
over her face. P 

“It was like ice. Suddenly I realized that 
this girl, whom I had known for a long time, 
thought I was Jewish. And it made a dif- 
ference, She saw I noticed, and she tried to 
hide it. 

“It was then I decided that Gentlemen's 
Agreement might be true after all, I de- 
cided to find out.” 

(Gentlemen's Agreement is a novel about a 
Christian magazine writer who impersonated 
a Jew to study anti-Semitism. The book 
was made into a movie and a radio play.) 

At first, Karen told only one person about 
her plan—her best girl friend—Jacqueline 
Rulapaugh. 

It was a good thing she did. In a matter 
of days, “Jackie” was the only girl who would 
walk home from school with her. 

Girls she had gone to school with since 
kindergarten cut her cold and became mys- 
teriously busy when she suggested they do 
something together. 

Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Des- 
landes, began wondering why other giris 
stopped coming to the family home at 2865 
Gardner, Berkley. 

Prejudice, Karen learned, can boil up in 
the strangest places—unexpectedly. 

One day, she was swapping baby-sitter 
shop talk with a lifelong friend. 

The other girl told Karen she charged 35 
cents an hour, asked Karen what her fee was. 

Karen said she charged 50 cents an hour. 

“Oh, you must sit for your rich friends 
in Huntington Woods,” the girl sneered. 

There are many well-to-do Jewish families 
in Huntington Woods. 

Tu never forget the look on her face,” 
Karen recalled. “I asked her: ‘Why do you 
say that?’ But she just turned around and 
walked away without saying a word.” 

Prejudice, Karen discovered, is a subtle, 
cowardly thing. 

“Not once, did I actually tell anyone I was 
Jewish.“ she said. “Nor did anyone ask me 
pointblank if I was. That's the sad thing 
about it. They just assumed I was. 

“Sometimes they would ask Jackie (the 
girl friend who knew). But she wouldn't 
tell. She just said: ‘Why don't you ask 
Karen?“ But they never did.” 
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Eventally, Karen went to school authori- 
ties with the story of her experiences. They 
suggested that she share them with the rest 
of the high school student body. 

School authorities, with the permission of 
Superintendent Milburn P, Anderson, sched- 
uled a BARP assembly. 

No student but Karen knew what BARP 
meant. 

Speech teacher Ray Adler, who introduced 
Karen to the assembly, told them. 

“Karen is BARF,“ he said. BAR means 
‘Berkley Answer Racial Prejudice.’ Now lis- 
ten to her story.“ 

Karen's story hit with the emotional im- 
paet of an atom bomb, As she finished, 
the high school a cappella choir began softly 
singing “One God.” 

Many people cried. Teachers. Girl friends 
who had cut“ Karen, thinking she was Jew- 
ish. 

“I cried too,” Karen recalled. “I felt so 
ashamed because the non-Jews—and I am 
a non-Jew, too—had behaved so badly. 

“After it was all over, my girl friends 
crowded around me. They asked me if they 
had been among those who snubbed me. 

“I knew they had, but I felt so sorry for 
them I couldn't come out and say it. I told 
them they would have to find the answer to 
that in their own hearts.” 

The assembly took place on May 27, 1954. 

But Karen has continued her fight against 
prejudice, 

She was asked to give her talk before the 
Berkley High School Parent-Teacher-Student 
Association, and once again, she left her au- 
dience in tears. 

The Berkley Rotary Club also demanded 
to hear her story. 

At the request of school authorities, she 
incorporated her experiences into an ora- 
tion and competed last spring in the Spring 
Forensic Festival for South Oakland high- 
school students. 

She took second place and ran smack into 
another ugly incident of prejudice. 

After the contest, she went up to one 
of the judges—a minister—and asked him 
for suggestions on how she could improve 
her delivery and speech content. 

“Ah, yes,” he said patronizingly. “You're 
the little Jewess, aren't you? Now don't 
tell me you really did that.” 

“And the look on his face,” Karen recalls. 
“It was cold and sneering.” 

Although she let them in on it late, Karen's 
parents have wholeheartedly supported her 
personal battle against intolerance. 

Karen's mother, the former Edwina Mae 
Wilcox, is a Methodist. Her English ances- 
tors came to America on the Mayflower. 

Karen’s father is Scottish and French. 
Born in Montreal, he was raised as a Catho- 
lic, but now attends Greenfield Presbyterian 
Church with Karen, and a younger daughter, 
Roberta, 14, and his son, Mark, 10. 

“We were with her all the way in this,” 
said Deslandes, who has operated a neon- 
sign business in Berkley for several years. 

“I can remember back in 1923, when I was 
a kid of about 12, watching the Ku Klux 
Klan, marching eight abreast in their hoods 
and robes, right down Catalpa Drive, here in 
Berkley. 

“The Klan was strong here then. I don't 
want to see that happen again.” 

“We let the children choose their own re- 
ligion,” Deslandes added. “When Karen 
started her experiment she was attending 
Berkley Community Church. But she 
stopped going until it was over. Later, she 
switched to the Presbyterion Church.” 

Karen, now a level-eyed, levelheaded girl 
of 17 with brown hair and charming dimples, 
is a B-plus student at Berkley High. 

She plays the piano, sings in the school 
choir, plays the clarinet in the school band, 
and is president of the high-school Spanish 
Club, 
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She wants to go to Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege at Ypsilanti and become a schoolteacher. 

Karen is completely devoted to her parents, 
who have encouraged her to develop a broad, 
tolerant outlook on life. 

Last summer, she spent 1014 weeks in 
Madrid, Spain, as an exchange student in a 
program sponsored by the Ann Arbor-Wash- 
tenaw County Council of Churches. 

Now a guest for a year in the Deslandes 
home as an exchange student is Rosario Coll 
de Godo, 18-year-old daughter of the military 
adjutant (mayor) of Barcelona, Spain. 

Rosario, who speaks four languages, at- 
tends Berkley High with Karen. 

Belatedly, recognition has come to Karen 
for her unusual role. 

Last fall, Karen’s experience was written 
up in the bulletin of the National Anti- 
Defamation League, of B'nai B'rith by Robert 
Kohler, of the Detroit ADL office. 

Oak-Woods Lodge 1925, of B'nai B'rith, has 
named her winner of its fifth annual Brother- 
hood Award. 

The presentation will be made at a banquet 
on February 19 at Sammy's Avalon Room, 
West Nine Mile and Coolidge, Oak Park. 

Maurice Zeiger, president of the lodge, finds 
nothing unusual in the fact that the award 
is going to a teen-ager, and a girl at that. 
Previous award winners were two ministers, 
a rabbi and Oak Park's Mayor Richard W. 
Marshall. 

“We feel that Karen has done more to 
promote the spirit of brotherhood than & 
great many adults,” Zeiger says simply. 

With her unusual firsthand experience with 
intolerance, Karen is not convinced that 
brotherhood weeks alone are the answer to 
racial and religious prejudice. 

Nor is she sure how much lasting effect her 
experience will have. ’ 

“For myself.“ she said, “I know that I won't 
go through life with my eyes closed. 

“Now I know it's true when I hear that 
there are areas in Oakland County where 
Jewish people can't rent or buy a home, Or 
join a club. 

“I know that prejudice leads to gassing 
people in concentration camps and using 
their skin to make lampshades, like the Nazis 
did in Germany. 

“And I disagree with those who say, ‘It 
can't happen here.“ 

“This I know: 

“Where prejudice lives, freedom dies.” 


— 
James G. K. McClure: Leader in Forest 
and Water Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr, SHUFORD. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I am including an ex- 
cellent article by Mr. D. Hiden Ramsey, 
prominent North Carolina newspaper 
editor, concerning the long and faithful 
service of the late Honorable James G. 
McClure, as one of America’s leaders in 
the cause of forest and water conserva- 
tion. 5 

As a preface, I would like to call atten- 
tion to excerpts from a letter written bY 
Mr. Reuben B. Robertson, another pio- 
neer in this worthwhile movement, ex- 
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Pressing his feelings for the splendid ac- 
Complishments of Jim McClure: 

When my greatly admired friend, Jim Mc- 
Clure, passed away the forestry movement 
in North Carolina lost one of its most loyal 
and enthusiastic advocates. 

Jim served as president of the American 

Association for four successive terms 

and that very important association never 

. a more popular nor a more effective 
leader. 

Serving as president of the North Carolina 

estry Association and as a member of 
North Carolina's Board of Conservation and 
Development, he used his dynamic energy 
and his powerful personality continuously to 
further the cause of good forestry practice— 
Age among the owners of farm wood- 

Tremendous forward strides have been 
Made toward obtaining maximum value from 
forest crops on the woodlot since Jim Mc- 
Clure interested himself in this field of 
endeavor. 

All farmers of our region, as well as all 
industries dependent on forest products, owe 
him an eternal debt of gratitude for the 
Splendid accomplishments in the field of 
age conservation that can be credited to 


Mr. Speaker, I appreciate with Mr. 
Ramsey and Mr. Robertson the inspired 
Work of Jim McClure as a conserva- 
tionist, it has meant much to our people, 
Particularly those of western North 
Carolina. 

The article by D. Hiden Ramsey fol- 


James G. K. McClure was the only citizen 
ot western North Carolina ever to serve as 
President of both the North Carolina Forestry 
Association and the American Forestry As- 
sociation, ; 

There was nothing accidental about these 
honors. They came to him in recognition 
Of his extraordinary gifts of leadership and 
Of the notable services which he rendered 
to the forest conservation cause first in 
Western North Carolina and later in more 
expansive fields that overspread the Nation 
and that earned for him national distinction. 

Jim McClure did not accept either of these 
Offices lightly or idly. He gave to each the 

he had—and that was very much—in 
Vision, in unresting energy, and in a pas- 
siona te,. even dedicated, desire to advance the 
Common good, particularly the good of the 
little fellow with a few acres of forested 
lands. 

Both associations were greatly helped by 
his dynamic leadership. When he passed 
away, each organization took note of his 
death in a distinctive fashion. The North 
Carolina Forestry Association recounted his 
Services in unusually moving resolutions. 
American Forests, the monthly magazine 
Published by the national organization, car- 
Tied a full-page tribute to the stimulating, 
Tewarding leadership which he had provided 
during his 4 years’ administration as presi- 
dent of that association. 

Dr. McClure’s interest in better forest con- 
Servation practices were first aroused in the 
founding years of the Farmers Federation. 
He realized what woodlands, protected 
against destructive fires and wisely har- 
Vested, could do in providing additional 
earnings for the farmers of this mountain 
Tegion. He was impressed by the fact that 
Considerably more than one-half of the total 
farm acreage in this section was given over 
to the growing of trees. He recognized in 
these forests, largely small, a new cash crop 
for the farmers. 

The Farmers Federation accepted as one 
Of its first and most commanding objectives 
the constant promotion of better forest 
Practices among the farmers of the region. 
Jim McClure accepted largely for himself 
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the burden of preaching the gospel. To 
him the gospel meant reforestation, eternal 
vigilance in the prevention of fires and the 
orderly harv and marketing of the 
trees in the form either of saw logs or pulp- 
wood, He was never shortsighted enough to 
hold that conservation implied the locking 
up of forests against prudent utilization. 
Trees were raw materials for industry. The 
task was to see that they were grown 
abundantly and cut wisely. 

There is no way to estimate with any con- 
fidence what his capable leadership meant 
in dollars and cents to the farmers of west- 
ern North Carolina, Such services cannot 
be easily or definitely measured. The grow- 
ing of trees has become everywhere more 
profitable as science and industry have found 
new uses for them as basic raw materials 
and as supply and demand have come into 
a precarious balance. 

But the results of his interests and exer- 
tions were very considerable. Trees have 
become in recent years an extremely valu- 
able cash crop for the farmers of western 
North Carolina. They are profitably grown 
on marginal lands that offer little promise 
for other crops. Their harvesting has fur- 
nished employment for the farmer in off 
seasons. They are providing indispensable 
raw materials for the sawmills, furniture 
factories, and the paper mills in this and 
other sections. As a consequence of changed 
conditions, our agricultural economy has 
achieved a better balance. 

In 1925 Jim McClure began 8 years of con- 
tinuous, and wholly beneficient service as 
® member of the State board of conserva- 
tion and development. During that entire 
period he was chairman of the committee on 
forests, water resources, and inland fisheries. 
This association provided him with an op- 
portunity to extend to the entire State the 
leadership which he had given to western 
North Carolina, 

Later came his election to the presidency 
of the North Carolina Forestry Association. 
In that capacity he carried on most service- 
ably, evidencing at all tinres his earnest faith 
in trees as wealth in themselves and as 
sources of improved economic status to the 
owner of modest woodlands. 

In 1937 Dr. McClure was chosen as presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Association. 
He was the first North Carolinian to be 
elected to that office in the long history of 
the association. 

For four busy, purposeful and achieving 


- years, he filled this high position with credit 


to himself and his adopted State and with 
immeasurable benefit to the organization, 
The fact that he was a layman and not a 


governmental forester or an industrialist de- 


pendent upon trees for his raw materials 
added greatly to his usefulness. 

It was my personal privilege to accompany 
Jim McClure on his trip to the 1954 con- 
vention of the American Forestry Association 
which was held in the Pacific Northwest. 
I was deeply impressed and greatly pleased 
by the deep in which he was obvi- 
ously held by the members in attendance. 
His counsel was eagerly sought and he was 
instantly pressed into service for important 
committee assignments. 

Jim McClure was one of the first to realize 
what the tree, properly protected and uti- 
lized, could mean to the economy of the 
South and particularly that of the farmer. 
Happily, he lived long enough to see much 
of his faith justified. The paper industry is 
moving to this section, bringing new de- 
mands on our forests and new and profitable 
employment to the people of this region. 
Lumber is becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant segment of our total economy. The 
only limit to our development in this respect 
is the limit imposed by our ability to grow 
enough trees to meet the ever-mounting re- 
quirements. 

When we undertake to appraise what trees 
can contribute to a more prosperous civili- 
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zation in the South, we must reckon with the 
vision which Jim McClure displayed and the 
service which he rendered. In no portion of 
the South should the gratitude be more real 
than in western North Carolina where he 
spent the laboring years of his life, and 
where his contributions literally reached 
down to the grass roots. 

In Jim McClure’s thought the proper use 
of our water resources went hand in hand 
with the provident utilization of our forest 
resources. Some of the most important 
service which he rendered was in highlighting 
the crtical need for appropriate water con- 
servation measures, One of the most force- 
ful and statesmanlike speeches which he de- 
livered was his presidential address at the 
1939 convention of the American Forestry 
Association. His subject was Water Con- 
servation. — 

Western North Carolina has many reasons 
for treasuring the memory of James G. K. 
McClure. He did much to lift the incomes 
of the farmers of this section. A man ot un- 
affected piety, he was most helpful in 
strengthening the churches, particularly 
rural churches. A stanch believer in edu- 
cation, he never omitted an opportunity to 
raise his voice and to spend his efforts in the 
behalf of better schools. A lover of good 
music, he was most active in bringing great 
artists and symphonies to this section. He 
fought for better roads and for all of the 
good things of a better life. 

But in no field were his labors wiser, more 
farsighted, and more effective than in the 
field of forest and water conservation. In 
this area he spoke as a prophet and fought 
as a warrior. 


Refugees Welcomed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Ed Goodman, of the Fremont Bap- 
tist Church in Seattle. 

This letter brings out some salient 
points on the admission of Hungarian 
refugees to this country, and demon- 
strates that these people who have fied 
their homeland to seek a free way of life 
are accepted by the community of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest, and are fitting 
into our American system without caus- 
ing disruption. The text of the letter 
reads as follows: 

FREMONT BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Seattle, Wash., January 30, 1957. 
Congressman JaCK WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As you know many 
Hungarian refugees have been admitted to 
this country recently under the parolee sec- 
tion of the immigration laws, or by Execu- 
tive order, so their status at present is such 
that their continued residence in this coun- 
try is not assured. 

May I respectfully request that you con- 
sider favorably legislation to legalize their 
entry and permanent residence here. We 
have received two planeloads of these refu- 
gees in Seattle recently and they have found 
such a welcome that more could readily have 
been absorbed without any problems at all. 

The caliber of these refugees from Com- 
munist tyranny and their abhorrence of com- 
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munism are such as to make the overwhelm- 
ing majority of those with whom I have dis- 
cussed this feel that they will be worthy 
additions to our citizenry as soon as they 
can be naturalized, and no bar should pre- 
vent that taking place by the usual processes. 

I further request your favorable action on 
liberalizing the immigration laws to permit 
the entry of more of these Hungarians, and 
also of other refugees, especially from Asia, 
from which the number now admitted is al- 
most infinitestimally small, compared to the 
number of people waiting and anxious to 
sponsor them and assure that they will not 
become public charges but self-supporting 
good American citizens. I know personally 
of people in the Chinese Baptist Church who 
are anxious to bring over relatives and friends 
who have escaped to Hong Kong but who 
cannot come because the immigration quotas 
are filled for years ahead. I know also of 
others, like Queen Anne Baptist Church, to 
name but one, which are willing to sponsor 
an Astiatic family but can't get their fine 
couple in under present quota restrictions, 

It has been the glory of America that we 
are made up of many peoples. No one who 
knows American history can deny that we 
have benefited enormously by the diversity 
of racial stocks and the fact we have received 
some of the best brains of all nations. The 
escapees from Hitler’s Germany, like Einstein 
and atomic scientists and other humanitar- 
jan-minded persons with much needed skills, 
helped us enormously in World War II. And 
these more recent refugees are the cream 
of their nation’s intelligent, alert, aggressive 
foes of tyranny; the very kind who would 
help build America stronger. 

Recently Mr. Minor Baker, economist for 
the Seattle First National Bank, addressed 
the North Central Kiwanis Club of which I 
am a member. He predicted that at least 
until 1960-61 we would experience an almost 
built-in labor storage, because of the lower 
birth rate during the depression. So it 
would appear that the entry of these people 
now would be helpful, rather than harmful, 
to our economy. 

Certainly the family sponsored this month 
by our North Central Kiwanis Club have been 
most alert, eager to learn, to work, to adapt 
to our ways, and we feel the way should be 
eased for more such people to come to our 
country. 

To admit people needing refuge, and share 
with them of our abundance, is only to 
practice the golden rule; to admit these 
refugees strengthens our economy, builds up 
the number of people who truly appreciate 
our freedom, and the total spirit of America 
at its best. 


These are the feelings of most of the mem 


bers of my church and of the North Central 
Kiwanis Club. 
Sincerely yours, 
En GOODMAN. 


Powerful Proof 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit the following editorial, 
More Power to You, which appeared in 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of Jan- 
uary 29, 1957. 

This editorial shows what cooperation 
has done for development of power in 


the far Northwest corner of our Nation. _ 
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This area has shown a steady growth of 
new industries, and through the har- 
monious working together of several 
power-producing organizations has kept 
ahead of the demands for power which 
increase as each new industry comes in. 

This agreeabie, effective relationship 
has produced results. It is in contrast to 
the technique of the “blockaders” who 
have consistently retarded power devel- 
opment in much of the Pacific Northwest 
through unrelenting opposition to any 
form of cooperative agreement, and have 
insisted that the Federal Government is 
the only right and proper generating 
agency. 

The text of the editorial is as follows: 


More Power ro You 


Now that an attempt is being made in 
Oregon to revive the ridiculous and aborigi- 
nal debate between so-called private power 
and so-called public power it may be useful 
to examine the practical working of the 
Eisenhower administration's theory of hydro- 
electric partnerships. 

That theory, you recall, is that occasion- 
ally there is a situation where Government 
can best deliver power, and occasionally a 
situation where private companies can most 
efficiently deliver it—and that there may 
also be a joining of the two. 

We now have an example of how the the- 
ory works, and right in our own front yard. 
In April 1954 five utilities joined to form 
the Puget Sound Utilities Council, pledging 
themselves to take responsibility for both 
current and future power needs of the Puget 
Sound-Cascades region. 

The companies were Puget Sound Power 
& Light, Seattle City Light, Tacoma City 
Light, Chelan County Public Utility District 
No. 1, and Snohomish County Public Utility 
District No, 1. 

Then last September four of these (Sno- 
homish Public Utility District has no gen- 
erating facilities of its own) formed a power 
pool, seeking to coordinate power-saving in- 
terchanges toward a more effective use of 
the region’s hydroelectric energy. It is 
working fine. 

Seattle City Light and Tacoma City Light 
have been able to sell energy in excess of 
their own loads to Puget Sound Power & 
Light and to the aluminum companies. The 
energy comes from water that would other- 
wise waste over the spillway. Results? More 
aluminum was produced, men were kept on 
their jobs—and Seattle profited to the extent 
of $134,503 and Tacoma to the amount of 
$92,383, very welcome revenue in both in- 
stances. 

There were also smaller revenues from 
what engineers call load factoring, and 
money saving in energy costs. Too, there was 
a definite gain from the Chief Joseph Dam 
operation. And Chelan has been able to 
materially reduce its overall power cost. 

Breaking down the total revenues, it is 
interesting to note that the public utilities 
gain more from such cooperative measures 
than does the private company. The figures 
for Seattle Light and Tacoma City Light are 
noted above. Chelan benefited by $66,000, 
and Puget Sound Power & Light gained by 
$36,120. 

This reaches $329,000 for just a few 
months—September 5, 1956, to January 21 
of this year. The savings are roughly 10 
times the cost of operating the pool for a 


ear. 

What's more, this council of private and 
public companies has no less than 13 proj- 
ects under way or in study for the future. 
Not to mention a full-time atomic-energy 
study group, 

We suggest that other regions, if they suf- 
fer from power schisms, take a closer look at 
what's going on in the Puget Sound-Cascades 
area, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Illinois State Journal: 

So THE PEOPLE May KNow 


This Tuesday the Federal Communications 
Commission is expected to decide whether 
or not to “deintermix” television in Spring- 
field. The fate of VHF channel 2 is at stake. 

Rumors have it that the FCC is consider- 
ing trading channel 2, which has a range of 
90 miles to St. Louis for a UHF channel 
which has only a third that range. 

We hope there is nothing to these rumors, 
for if they are true they would mean the 
rawest deal ever handed down by a Federal 
agency affecting this community and the 
central Illinois area. 

The Federal Government has helped build 
the Springfield area through allocations for 
the airport, the National Guard, slum clear- 
ance, and other worthy projects, 

But to take away VHF channel 2 would be 
progress in reverse. It would be a terrible 
blow to the Springfield area's future. 

St. Louis already has two VHF channels. 
It doesn’t need another. Springfield does 
need a VHF channel. 

It seems almost unbelievable that the FCC 
would even consider taking away channel 2. 
It was allotted to this city from the begin- 
ning. 

And it is wholly logical that a VHF sta- 
tion should be assigned to Springfield. This 
is the seat of State government, where 
actions affecting the entire people of Illinois 
are made. 

Outside Chicago, Springfield has more news 
facilities, more news reporters, than any 
other Illinois city. News is disseminated 
from Springfield in a never ending stream. 

In view of this fact, jt seems unbelievable 
and wholly out of touch with reality that the 
FCC would even consider denying Springfield 
this television outlet. 

Forty-one other State capitals either al- 
ready have VHF stations or have assurances 
of them. Why should this State capital, with 
a population reaching near the 100,000 mark, 
be deprived of the superior services also that 
a VHF station can provide? 

And why should the State of Missouri, with 
a population of 3,954,653—1950 census—be 
given another VHF station when it already 
has 16? Sixteen. That is twice as many as 
Illinois has, counting the four in Chicago. 
And Illinois has a population of 8,712,176. 

No, any move to take away channel 2 from 
Springfield would be grossly unfair and 
wrong. Deintermixing television may be a 
fine theory in principle, but it is a wrong 
theory in practice when it is used to discrimi- 
nate against a community. 

In reality, the FCC doesn’t intend to en- 
force true deintermixing. Most larger cities 
in the United States already have a mixture 
of VHF and UHF stations. It is not proposed 
that these existing stations be deintermixed. 
No, it is proposed that only 14 cities which 
do not yet have both VHF and UHF stations 
be deintermixed. Springfield is one of those 
14. 

There is nothing fair at all about such & 
Plan as far as Springfield is concerned. A 
large section of central Illinois folk, who 
rightfully should turn their eyes to their 
State capital, would instead be watching 
Champaign, or St. Louis for VHF entertain- 
ment or pictorial news, They live in the 
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Springfield trading area, but they would be 
forced to turn their backs on Springfield to 
watch a program emanating from a city in 
which they have no interest. 

We urge, we plead, with the FCO to study 
the entire picture in considering television 
for Springfield. Surely, the FCC does not 
believe it right to rob the central Illinois area 
of its birthright of the future. That's exactly 
what a swap of channel 2 would be. 


United States Attorney J. Julius Levy 
Resigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Orn, I include the following editorials: 
One from the Scranton Times and the 
Other from the Scranton Tribune and 
a news story from the Scranton Times 
on the resignation of Attorney J. Julius 
Levy, of Scranton, as United States at- 
torney for the middle district of Penn- 
Sylvania: 

[From the Scranton Times of January 25, 
1957 
Levy Qurrs FEDERAL Post 

The resignation of Attorney J. Julius Levy 
as United States attorney for the middle dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania was not entirely un- 
expected. For the past few months there 
had been reports that he was preparing to 
step down from the job which he had filled 
Since August 1953. 

It is no secret that Mr. Levy gave up a 
lucrative private practice te take on the post 
of Federal tor with its strict ban on 
all outside professional activity. When he 
accepted the Government job, it was the hope 
ot many of his friends that the office would 
Prove the steppingstone to an appointment 
as a Federal judge. No judicial vacancy ever 
developed in the district during his tenure 
as Federal attorney, however, and Attorney 
Levy, in submitting his resignation, now feels 
that he “cannot continue further in this 
Public service without serious injury to my 
Personal estate and the welfare of my 
family.” 

Attorney Levy had achieved a reputation 
as an outstanding lawyer prior to his accept- 
ance of the Federal post. In the latter posi- 
tion, he has been a diligent, conscientious 
Government officer. A major assignment 
Which he has carried out has been the direc- 
tion of the grand jury probe into charges of 
fraud and corruption in connection with the 
construction of the Tobyhanna Signal Corps 
Depot. That inquiry is nearing is end, and 
Attorney Levy has indicated his willingness 
to stay on, should his superiors so desire, 
Until it is completed. He will take with him 
in his return to private practice the best 
Wishes not only of his fellow members of the 
bar but of his many friends throughout the 
middle district and the State at large. 
[From the Scranton Tribune of January 26 

1957] 


A SPLENDID PUBLIC SERVANT WITHDRAWS 


The resignation of J. Julius Levy as United 
States attorney for the middle district of 
Pennsylvania while not coming as & com- 
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plete surprise nonetheless adds up to a major 
loss in public service to the Department of 
Justice. : 

Mr. Levy has served in the post for about 
3% years and over that period demonstrated 
a fidelity to duty, a loyalty to his oath, a 
capacity for earnest endeavor, and untiring 
effort which has distinguished him through- 
out his career in the law. In leaving public 
office to return to private practice, Attorney 
Levy may do so with the assurance of a 
task well performed and the sincere appre- 
ciation of the public and the Government 
which he served. 

Mr. Levy, like many another able Gov- 
ernment servant, is the victim of a penuri- 
ousness on the part of our Government in 
recompensing the men who volunteer to 
serve it. As he pointed out, he could con- 
tinue in his post only with serious injury 
to his personal estate and his family’s wel- 
fare. The monetary compensation of the 
office was inadequate for his needs with the 
result that the position became too expensive 
for him to retain. 

Those familiar with the situation know 
very well that he continued in office at a 
major sacrifice in income and under circum- 
stances which placed an enormous demand 
on his time. 

So while it is most regrettable to con- 

“template his departure from the United 
States attorney’s office, it is quite under- 
standable. 

Mr. Levy was especially well qualified for 
the office he held. In earlier years he was 
an assistant district attorney for Lacka- 
wanna County and was a specially appointed 
prosecutor in the probe of slot-machine 
rackets in Scranton some years back. In 
addition his civil and criminal law practice 
furnished him with a complete background 
of jurisprudence. 

While regretting his departure we readily 
extend our commendations for the splendid 
record he achieved and express the hope that 
he continue his success in private practice. 
[From the Seranton Times of January 25, 

1957] 


IKE COMMENDS UNITED STATES ATTORNEY— 
SPLENDID RECORD or Levy Is CITED 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower has com- 
mended United States Attorney J. Julius 
Levy, whose resignation becomes effective 
Friday, for the excellent manner in which he 
performed his duties. 

The President also extended his personal 
thanks to Attorney Levy for his “outstanding 
contribution to the splendid record estab- 
lished by the United States attorneys’ offices 
during the past 4 years.” 

President Eisenhower's personal letter to 
Attorney Levy, dated January 24, 1957, was 
authorized for publication by Murray Snyder, 
assistant to Presidential Secretary James 
Hagerty who is currently away from the 
White House. Mr. Levy leaves office Feb- 
ruary 1. 

The letter bearing the President's signa- 
ture follows: 

JANUARY 24, 1957. 

Dear Mr. Levy: Your recent letter, tender- 
ing your resignation as United States attor- 
ney for the middle district of Pennsylvania, 
effective February 1, 1957, has just come to 
me. 

Iam familiar with the excellent manner in 
which you have performed the duties of this 
Office, and- in accepting your resignation I 
want to thank you personally for your out- 
standing contribution to the splendid record 
established by the United States attorneys’ 
Offices during the past 4 years. I also want 
to express my very best wishes for success 
and happiness in your future endeavors. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
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Priceless and Irreplaceable Early Film 
Collection May Be Lost—Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Has 
Had To Abandon Project for Lack of 
Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
Tuesday, January 22,1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, several years ago the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences in 
Hollywood became interested in the 
paper-print collection of early motion 
pictures in the Library of Congress. As 
a civic undertaking in the public interest 
the academy sponsored a great deal of 
technical investigation and experimenta- 
tion before a process was developed by 
means of which these paper prints could 
be converted once again to projectionable 
celluloid. When the Library of Congress 
was satisfied that the process was suc- 
cessful, it entered into an arrangement 
with the academy for a program to con- 
vert the paper prints to safety film. 

As a result, some 1,200 of the 3,003 titles 
have been made available again. The 
academy financed the entire operation 
but a short while ago it had to abandon 
the project for lack of funds. When the 
first successful conversions were made 
the Library and the academy held simul- 
taneous press previews on the east and 
west coasts. 

I include here a report prepared by 
Roy P. Basler, Acting Director, Reference 
Department, the Library of Congress, on 
the historic and priceless collection of 
motion-picture films which are in its 
custody. 

Also included is the press release an- 
nouncing the successful completion of 
experiments to convert the paper prints 
to safety film: 

REPORT ON THE MOTION PICTURE FILM COLLEC- 
TION OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
THE LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1957. 

Your telephoned request to the Library's 
budget officer, William W. Rossiter, for in- 
formation about our collection of motion- 
picture films has been referred to the Refer- 
ence Department, which has custody of this 
collection, I trust thát the following in- 
formation, including the brief history, will be 
helpful. 

The Library's motion-picture collection 
may be said to have begun on January 6, 1894, 
when Thomas K. L. Dickson, one of Edison's 
assistants, deposited for copyright still pic- 
tures of 47 frames taken from Edison's mo- 
tion picture The Sneeze. Mr. Dickson took 
this means of copyrighting the film because 
at that time there was no specific provision 
in the copyright law of the Untied States for 
copyrighting a moving picture. There was, 
however, provision for copyrighting still pic- 
tures, and by taking motion-picture film and 
making contact prints on photographic paper 
the producer was able to qualify the subject 
for copyrighting as a still picture. This idea 
caught on and many producers began to sub- 
mit motion pictures in this form with their 
claims to copyright protection. Later they 
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evolved the idea of making the still picture on 
strips of photographic paper 35 millimeters 
wide, rolled up in the same way that film is. 
This continued to be the practice until 1912, 
when the copyright law was changed to per- 
mit the registration of motion pictures as 
a distinct form. The Library now has 3,003 
of these pioneer motion pictures in the form 
of paper prints. Their cultural and historical 
value is increased by the fact that the original 
films on cellulose nitrate, which deteriorates 
even under the best of storage conditions, 
have for the most part disintegrated or have 
been lost, burned, or destroyed. 

Several years ago the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences in Hollywood be- 
came interested in this paper-print collection 
and sponsored a great deal of technical in- 
vestigation and experimentation before a 
process was developed by means of which 
these paper prints could be converted once 
again to projectionable celluloid. When the 
Library was satisfied that the process was 
successful, it entered into an arrangement 
with the academy for a program to convert 
the paper prints to 16-millimeter cellulose- 
acetate safety film. As a result, some 1,200 
of the 3,003 titles have been made available 
again in projectionable form. The academy 
financed the entire operation as a public serv- 
ice, but a short while ago it had to abandon 
the project for lack of funds. When the first 
successful conversions were made the Library 
and the academy held simultaneous press 
_ previews on the east and west coasts. Copies 
of the Library's release and of the program 
for that event, containing some historical 
notes, are enclosed. 

After the enactment of the 1912 copyright 
law, the Copyright Office could have ac- 
quired prints of films in the same way in 
which it acquired prints of books, periodi- 
cals, etc. However, because of the unstable 
and hazardous characteristics of nitrate 
film, which is highly. combustible and gives 
off toxic gas, the Library decided to accept 
description data instead of the films them- 
selves. Thus a descriptive text, or adver- 
tising matter, or the actual shooting script 
‘was deposited as descriptive data. This con- 
tinued to be the situation until 1942, when 
the policy was changed and in a highly se- 
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lective way the Library began receiving de- 
posits of the actual films. 

This hiatus in the Library’s film collec- 
tions was in part filled when Mary Pickford 
gave the Library her collection (160 titles in 
1,000 reels), consisting of virtually all of 
her own films and a few others which she 
had acquired. (Miss Pickford has recently 
given to the George Eastman House in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., $10,000 with which to copy her 
films in our collections, and she has pro- 
vided that the Library shall receive a 16 
mm. safety print of each title that is copied.) 
The Government also purchased the collec- 
tion (200 titles in 1,000 reels) of George 
Kleine, Edison's distributor and a discrimi- 
nating and informed film collector, which 
helped to fill the 1912-42 gap. 

Another unique collection of films in the 
Library is the so-called captured enemy 
films, consisting of some 12 million feet of 
German film and some 6 million feet of 
Japanese film. It includes approximately 1 
million feet of Japanese newsreels made dur- 
ing World War O and some 20 documentaries 
made during the Japanese-Manchurian War. 
These films were taken by act of war dur- 
ing World War II and were seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian. They may be 
used and copied upon receipt of a proper 
license from the Office of Alien Property and 


the fees from these licenses are held in es- 


crow by the Treasury to pay claims of Ger- 
man nationals allowed against the Govern- 
ment of the United States. These films have 
been cataloged at no expense to the Govern- 
ment; this was done by permitting persons 
to examine them in return for cataloging 
them. 

The entire film collection of the Library 
consists of some 115,800 reels, or approxi- 
mately 80 to 100 million feet of film. A tab- 
ular breakdown enclosed lists the major col- 
lections, some of which have been men- 
tioned above. 

Approximately 35 million feet of these films 
are on a cellulose-nitrate or nonsafety base 
and are in varying degrees of preservation. 
All of them are stored in the Government 
film vaults at Suitland, Md. About 1% per- 
cent of the original collection there has been 
destroyed because individual reels had disin- 
tegrated to the point of uselessness and of 
extreme hazard. The films at Suitland have 
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also been carefully weeded for surplus copies 
and these copies were salvaged for the small 
amount of silver they contained, about $1,500 
worth. Films on a cellulose acetate or safety 
base are stored on the Library premises. 

The paper prints of early motion pictures, 
all of which have been cataloged with the co- 
operation of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, are well cared for and are, 
of course, in no danger. It is estimated that 
it would cost $250,000 to complete the com- 
plicated conversion of these prints to 16- 
millimeter safety film. Copying the nitrate 
film stored at Suitland onto acetate film 
would cost about 6 cents a foot. It is im- 
possible to say, without a detailed survey for 
which the Library does not have sufficient 
personnel, what proportion of the 35 million 
feet of film at Suitland warrants such 
conversion. 

As you know, the Library has been con- 
ducting something of a holding operation on 
its film collections. The conversion of the 
paper prints has been its most active and 
dramatic program, although it has improved 
storage conditions and its control over its 
film holdings and has rendered a very limited 
reference service on these collections. In all 
its activities it has, of course, scrupulously 
observed copyright restrictions, guarding 
against unauthorized copying or the use of 
its film holdings for entertainment purposes. 

The needs of a more active program in re- 
spect to motion pictures have, of course, to 
be balanced against the needs of other library 
Programs, such as the cataloging of book 
materials, when appropriations are requested. 
You expressed an interest, I believe, in the 
possibility of contributions from the public 
toward the motion-picture program. This 
would be possible, because under terms of the 
act creating the Library of Congress Trust 
Fund Board it may accept funds from private 
sources for specified p There are, 
however, many problems, not the least of 
which is the relation of the Library's program 
to the motion-picture industry itself, that 
need clarification before the Library should 
embark on a large-scale program to preserve 
and to service the collections for research 
purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
y P. BASLER, 
Acting Director, Bijen Department. 


Collections 


Oitice of ‘Allen P . G. 8. Govern- 

ment), State De 
cenm collection 
. 8. Office of Education. 


Note.—Descriptive text of motion pictures and newsreels, 150,000 items, 


EARLIEST MOTION PICTURES, REPRODUCED From 
LIBRARY or CONGRESS PAPER PRINTS, PRE- 
VIEWED IN EAST AND WEST COAST SHOWINGS 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1953. 
Early motion pictures reproduced on dur- 
&ble, modern film were introduced at the 


Library of Congress in Washington and at 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences in Hollywood today (November 30). 
The preview marked successful completion 
of experiments to convert the paper prints 
of motion pictures, made in the early days 
of the film industry, to 16-mm. safety film, 


thus making available once again the his- 
toric, significant, and interesting motion pic- 
tures produced between 1894 and 1912. 
When motion pictures were invented in 
1894, there was no provision in the copy- 
right law referring specifically to motion pic- 
tures, but there was a provision for the regis- 
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tration of copyright claims for photographs, 
A number of motion-picture producers pro- 
tected their works by making paper contact 
Prints from 35-millimeter film and deposit- 
ing them in the Copyright Office in the 
Library of Congress with applications for 
registration of their claims for copyright pro- 

ion. This practice was followed until 
1912, when the copyright law was amended 
to provide for the registration of claims for 
Motion pictures as such. 

For more than 50 years these paper prints 
have been stored in the Library. The orig- 
inal-films themselves were on nitrate film, 
Most of which has disintegrated or been lost, 

ed, or destroyed, so these paper prints 
are in many cases unique copies of the 
originals, 

The Library of Congress has long been 
aware of the importance of the pictures, both 
from a historic standpoint and as cultural 
documents concerned with the social history 
Of the Nation. For the past 6 years experi- 
Ments have been underway to determine 
Practical means of reconverting the paper 
Prints to 16-millimeter safety film. 

These experiments have now been suc- 
Cessful. With the assistance of the Academy 
ot Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Prim- 
Tose Productions in Los Angeles has produced 
& film product that the Library of Congress 
feels is good, and the Library thus is ready 
to launch an extensive program of recon- 
verting the films on its paper prints to 
16-millimeter film as soon as funds for the 
Purpose can be found. 

Some of the paper prints now being re- 
Converted to film are of historic importance; 

are pictures of troop movements dur- 

ing the Spanish-American War, of President 

ey making a speech in Buffalo shortly 

before his assassination, and of the steam- 

Ship Titanic, for example. Others are prints 

Of the comedy- or feature-type films typical 

Of their day, such as the Great Train Rob- 

, Airy Fairy Lillian Tries on Her New 
Corset, and Old Faithful Geyser. 

Most of the films are short, for In the early 
days the motion picture was considered to 
be a gimmick for clearing vaudeville houses. 
Tt was believed that people could not stand 
More than 10 minutes of the “flickers.” 

Many of the early films, however, represent 
beautiful and skillful photography, for at 
the time they were made photographic tech- 
Niques and the tradition of carefully studied 
backgrounds were well established. In tak- 
ing advantage of the new motion-picture 
Medium, the direction usually called for con- 
stant motion, so the modern viewer finds 
It a little disturbing that all characters on 
the screen are moving at one time and all 
the time. Another characteristic of the pic- 
tures made in those early days, all of which 
Were taken in the sunlight, is that the action 
Was planned so it moved into the range of 
the camera rather than the camera moving 
to the scene of the action. 

Since neither the Library nor the Academy 
has funds with which to support this recon- 
Version program, they will seek the assist- 
ance of organizations and individuals who 
Want film copies made for stock shot, for 
advertising, or for other purposes. The cost 
Of film copies of these early motion pic- 
tures, converted from the Library’s collection 
of paper prints, will be in part determined 
by the condition of the original film. The 
Cost also will be high enough to pay for 
Positive and negative films for the Library's 
collection and for a positive print for the 

emy, as well as the purchaser's copy. 
No material will be copied unless the claim 
to copyright protection has expired, and no 
Purchaser will be guaranteed an exclusive 
Copy of the reconverted film. Requests for 
information about the film-reconversion pro- 
ram should be addressed to the Chief of 
the Stack and Reader Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
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A representative selection of 12 of the 
early films that have been reconverted from 
the Library’s paper prints was shown at the 
Library and at the Academy today. The 
titles of the films, which occupied a total 
running time of 28 minutes, are “Gatling 
Gun Crew in Action,” “Gatling Gun Firing 
by Squad,” “The Corset Model,” “The Way 
To Sell Corsets," The Ex-Convict,” “The 
Girl at the Window,” “An Englishman's Trip 
to Paris From London,” “Great Baltimore 
Fire,” Latina, Contortionist.“ Interna- 
tional Contest for the Heavyweight Cham- 
pionship, Squires Versus Burns,” Automo- 
bile Race for the Vanderbilt Cup,” and The 
Inn Where No Man Rests.” 

The announcement of the successful ex- 
periments in converting the paper prints of 
early motion pictures to modern film marks 
another of the Library's efforts to make avail- 
able the valuable information in its posses- 
sion about motion pictures in the pioneer 
period. Earlier this month the Library pub- 
lished a catalog of the films registered for 
copyright between 1894 and 1912, Motion 
Pictures, 1894-1912. It is one of a series of 
three such catalogs of motion pictures reg- 
istered in this country between 1894 and 
1949, the other two being Motion Pictures, 
1912-39, and Motion Pictures, 1940-49. 


Today’s Powwows Aren’t Just Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent issue of the Washington Post and 
Timies Herald, there was an article on the 
area meetings staged by Mr. Glenn L, 
Emmons, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, with tribal leaders 
this past year. 

The pertinent part of the article fol- 
lows: 

Topax's Powwows AREN'T Just TALK 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

In earlier days, when Indian chiefs wanted 
to powwow with the Great White Father, it 
meant a long journey to Washington and—in 
many cases—little satisfaction once they got 
here. 

Nowadays, the Great White Father, in the 
person of Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, goes to them. 
Twice since he took office in August 1953, 
this “courtly gentleman with the common 
touch” (as the Navaho Council described him 
to President Eisenhower) has met with each 
major tribal group in or near its home terri- 
tory. 

The President, in his 1952 campaign, 
promised the Indians that in formulating 
policy affecting them, full consultation with 
them would be a basic principle of his ad- 
ministration. In fulfilment of this pledge, he 
asked Emmons in 1953 to make an extensive 
tour to learn firsthand from the Indian peo- 
ple about their problems and needs, their 
hopes and aspirations. 

It was suggested that he do a minimum of 
talking and a maximum of listening. 

That's the way I tried to carry it out,” 
Emmons reported on his return. 

MANY POWWOWS 

Last December 13 the Commissioner com- 
pleted his second tour—one which took him 
away from his office here continuously for 
exactly 5 months. He participated in nine 
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area meetings—in Omaha, Denver, EI Paso, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, Portland, Boise, Des 
Moines, and Dallas. 

This time out, Emmons also did some talk- 
ing. In a series of 3-day sessions, he ex- 
plained the administration’s plan of posi- 
tive programing to give the Indians (1) bet- 
ter health, (2) better educations, and (3) 
better social and economic status. 

At each stop, Emmons talked with the 
three top elected officials of each tribe. Not 
more than 10 tribes were called to any one 
meeting. His procedure was to talk for an 
hour or so to the full group. The Indians ap- 
pointed their own chairman and resolutions 
committee. Later, each tribal delegation 
was invited to Emmons’ suite for discussion 
of its particular needs and to say anything 
anybody wanted to say. 

THE INDIAN VIEWPOINT 

This type of meeting, said the Commis- 
sioner, had never been held before in the 
history of the Bureau. It gave the Indians 
opportunity to discuss their problems not 
only with me but the other tribes.” 

On the final day, Emmons received the full 
delegation’s resolutions. These, inspected 
here last week, generally applauded the Com- 
missioner for his easy accessibility, admitted 
a need for more medical help and greater 
education, and carried the promise of dele- 
gates that, upon returning home, they would 
seek to instill greater initiative into their 
own people, 


This story attracted my attention be- 
cause the favorable impression it left the 
reader was contrary to reports which I 
had received previously from Indiana 
leaders. 

Prior to each area meeting, the Bu- 
reau's area offices notified the tribes of 
the Commissioner’s coming. The letter 
of notification said special emphasis 
would be placed on programing for eco- 
nomic and social improvement, educa- 
tion, relocation, and reservation eco- 
nomic development. 

However, only those Indians specifi- 
cally invited, and whose expenses would 
be paid by the Bureau, were permitted 
to attend the meetings. According to a 
copy of the notice which went out from 
one area office, “the general public, press, 
and others are not invited.” The In- 
dians were not even allowed to bring their 
tribal attorneys. 

The same instructions from the area 
offices said that the invited delegates 
might wish to enthuse over Mr. Emmons’ 
administration of their dwindling estate. 
That section of the instructions reads as 
follows: 

3. In previous meetings of this type that 
the Commissioner has held with Indians in 
other areas, the tribal groups have expressed 
their appreciation to the Commissioner by 
presenting him with a resolution during the 
final session of the meeting. The resolution 
generally has indicated to the Commissioner 
that the delegates understand the policies 
and program of the Commissioner concern- 
ing the four subjects enumerated above and 
that they appreciated his interest and effort 
in calling this special meeting and giving 
them an opportunity to discuss these pro- 
grams and other problems with him, The 
decision whether a resolution of this nature 
should be presented to the Commissioner at 
this time rests with each individual tribal 
group. Assistance will be given in writing 
a resolution to those groups who request it 
during the meeting. 


‘When these delegates did not enthuse 
enough on their own, the Great White 
Father sulked in an anteroom until they 
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did. This is made clear in the follow- 
ing excerpts from an account of the Salt 
Lake City area meeting by Mr. Iliff Mc- 
Kay, secretary of the Blackfeet Tribal 
Business Council: 

The meeting in Salt Lake City opened 
with an address by the area director of the 
Billings area office. In his address, the area 
director stressed the theme that the idea of 
the meeting and others like it was to pro- 
vide a vehicle of real consultation between 
the officials of the Indian Bureau and the 
various tribes as well as the necessity of the 
tribes to adopt their own program for the 
future. 

The tribal representatives present were 
then divided into three discussion groups for 
the purpose of making recommendations as 
to certain topics previously agreed upon. 
These discussion groups were in continuous 
session until late in the afternoon of the 
second day of the meeting at which time 
their Conclusions were presented to the as- 
sembly as a whole. During this continuous 
session, various tribal groups met with the 
Commissioner in his suite to discuss with 
him their more important tribal problems. 
Each tribe was allowed 1 hour with the 
Commissioner. At the conclusion of the 
session on the second day, a resolutions com- 
mittee composed of the chairmen of the 
tribes present was appointed and instructed 
to meet that evening to prepare a resolution 
for adoption by the entire assembly the next 
morning and subsequent presentation to 
the Commissioner. Here's where the con- 
sultation” began, 

Before the resolutions committee left the 
assembly room, an employee of the Indian 
Bureau—one Bob Bennett, program director 
for the Aberdeen area office—presented a res- 
olution to the resolutions committee chair- 
man with the suggestion that the commit- 
tee might like to adopt a similar resolution, 
as this had been done at previous meetings. 
A copy of the resolution which he submitted 
is also attached and marked “Attachment 2.” 
At the general session the next morning, 
however, the resolutions committee present- 
ed the resolution attached and marked “At- 
tachment 3.“ This resolution was read and 
unanimously adopted on motion from the 
floor. The acting chairman of this session, 
the Billings area office director, then in- 
structed the escort to notify the Commis- 
sioner that the assembly was ready for his 
closing address. An uncomfortably long 
waiting period followed during which the 
chairman of the resolutions committee was 
called out, He came back in with the re- 
port that the resolutions as adopted were 
unacceptable to the Commissioner and he 
[the Commissioner] would like certain 
amendments considered by the assembly 
before he gave his address. The amend- 
ments were read and a motion was made for 
their adoption. Only one dissenting vote 
was cast against their adoption. The reso- 
lution, as amended, is attached and marked 
“Attachment 4.” 

The Commissioner was then notified that 
the resolution and the requested amend- 
ments were adopted, and he came into the 
room to deliver his closing remarks. Among 
other things, he thanked the assembly for 
the resolution and stated that it was gratify- 
ing to him that the tribes present approved 
his program and that he could now go before 
the committees of Congress with evidence of 
some real support from the Indians them- 
selves. He also stressed the importance of 
each tribe’s adopting a program for the 
future in. accordance with his memorandum 
of April 12, 1956. 

At our 1-hour session with the Commis- 
sioner we stressed the need for additional 
capital for an expanded credit program, an 
adequate housing program, a comprehensive 
land-purchase program, and relaxation of 
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some of the restrictions now imposed upon 
students applying for educational loans from 
the tribe under our recently approved credit 
agreement with the Bureau. (Incidentally, 
the Bureau had a private stenographer tak- 
ing notes of all meetings of the tribes with 
the Commissioner. I asked her if I couldn't 
get a copy of the transcript of our meeting 
with him at the same time she delivered it 
to the Bureau. I offered to pay her extra for 
it. After checking with her employers, she 
informed me that this could not be done, as 
they would not permit it.) 


RESOLUTION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS CONFERENCE 


Whereas Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Glenn L. Emmons, has invited the tribal of- 
ficers of the several tribes within the Aber- 
deen area to meet with him at a conference 
unique in the history of relations between 
the Bureau of Indians Affairs and the Indian 
people; and 

Whereas Mr. Emmons, has, by this unprece- 
dented action, given recognition to the con- 
tribution of the tribal councils to the de- 
velopment of a better way of life and a higher 
standard of living for their people; and 

Whereas Mr. Emmons has at this meeting 
and on previous occasions at meetings on the 
reservation level and in public addresses, 
stressed again and again his desire to bring 
about the improvement of health, education, 
and social and economic standards among the 
people he serves as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs through consultation with the In- 
dians; and 

Whereas Mr. Emmons has taken a definite 
stand, before the Congress and in public 
utterances, against any legislation or any 
act by any person or group of persons, that 
proposes to bring about these things by doing 
away with reservation Indian life; and 

Whereas we believe that this meeting with 
the Indians themselves serving as an ad- 
visory committee to the Commissioner in the 
realization of the alms of his administration 
is a demonstration of promoting the general 
welfare of all the Indian people through real 
consultation with the Indians: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the representatives of the 
several Indian tribes in attendance at this 
historic conference do hereby give their un- 
qualified support to the Commissioner's 

of economic development, improve- 
ment of education and the strengthening of 
the health activities through consultation 
with Indians and extend a vote of thanks to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Glenn 
L. Emmons, for making it possible for them 
to meet with him and present for his con- 
sideration and possible solution the problems 
that confront them in their efforts to attain 
for their people standards of health, educa- 
tion and social and economic development 
comparable to that of non-Indian citizens; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we express to Mr. Emmons 
our assurance that we leave here with a bet- 
ter understanding of the many problems that 
confront him in achieving his aims, and with 
complete confidence that we can attain the 
highest of our mutual aims through con- 
tinued consultation and cooperation. 


Whereas the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Glenn L. Emmons, has invited the tribal 
officers of this area to a meeting in Salt Lake 
City September 6, 7, and 8, 1956, to meet 
with him at a conference for the purpose of 
acquainting the Indian people with the pro- 
grams and the of the 


Indian Bureau and to familiarize himself - 


with the Indian problems; and 

Whereas the Commissioner stated in his 
opening address to the group representing 
Montana and Wyoming to the extent that 
the Commissioner would do all in his power 
to retain lands in Indian ownership for the 
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benefit of the Indian people, and also the 
Commissioner said he would do everything in 
his power to see that the Indian way of life 
and culture would not be destroyed; and 

Whereas in the past, Indian programs sub- 
mitted by the Indians themselves have not 
had the full support fo the Indian Bureau 
in planning such programs that would bene- 
fit the Indian people, we urge the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to coordiate the 
thoughts of the Indian people with the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Congress 
of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we give our utmost support 
to Commissioner Emmons in his efforts to 
fulfll the wishes and needs of the Indian 
people as brought out at this conference 
where seven Indian reservations of Montana 
and Shoshone and Arapaho tribes of Wyo- 
ming were represented, and we further ask 
the Commissioner to testify at any appro- 
priations hearing as to the needs of the 
Indians of this area where appropriations are 
needed to carry on a program; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we hope Commissioner 
Emmons will do all in his power to make 
these conferences an annual affair for the 
benefit of the Indian people of this area; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we express to Mr. Emmons 
our assurance that we leave this conference 
with a better understanding of the many 
problems that confront him in achieving his 
aim in proposing soluitons to problems of 
the Indian people that will be helpful; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we express our sincere ap- 
preciation to Commissioner Emmons for his 
courtesy in inviting us to meet with him per- 
sonally and discuss our problems and aspira- 
tions directly with him; and be it further 

Resolved, That we endorse the Commis- 
sloner's program for improvement of health, 
education, and development of social and 
economic opportunities for the Indian people. 

Adopted this 8th day of September 1956 at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


That the passage of such resolutions 
was misrepresented, and, therefore, 
widely misunderstood, is made clear from 
the resolution adopted by the National 
Congress of American Indians in con- 
vention at Salt Lake City this past Sep- 
tember. 

The resolution read, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

We deplore the misrepresentation to the 
public, by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, of the wishes and attitudes expressed 
by the Indians who have attended the meet- 
ings called by the Commissioner. More spe- 
cifically we are opposed to the policies of 
the present administration with respect 
to the handling of such matters as revolving 
credit funds and termination of Federal re- 
sponsibility and in view of this opposition 
we must refuse to endorse or support the 
Commissioner in these respects—and yet, it 
is in these very areas of concern that we have 
been misrepresented. 


I look forward to Mr. Emmons’ appear- 
ance before the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee to present this evidence 
of some real support from the Indians 
themselves“ — evidence“ obtained from 
handpicked delegates and then only after 
he has bludgeoned these delegates into 
agreement with previously prepared 
resolutions. 
~ Commissioner Emmons was entirely 
right when he said “this type of meeting 
had never been held before in the history 
of the Bureau.” It is my belief that this 
type of meeting should not be held again. 


1957 
Plan To Meet the Problems of the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include a letter to me 
from Ben L. Grossman, executive direc- 
tor of Drexel Home, Inc., in the district 
on the South Side of Chicago that I have 

-the honor to represent, Mr. Grossman, 

as I think is well known to many of my 
colleagues, is one of the Nation’s out- 
standing authorities on the problems of 
the aged. Drexel Home, of which he is 
the director, is recognized the country 
Over as a pattern, 

In view of the urgency of the adoption 
of a Federal program in this vital field 
that will assure to the aging and the aged 
an attention not provided in existing 
programs, I urge upon my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle the thoughtful 
reading of the plan proposed by this 
eminent authority. 

Mr. Grossman's letter: 

Drexer HOME, INC., 
Chicago, III. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: Knowing of your interest 
in the problems of the older people of our 
country, I hope you do not mind my taking 
the liberty of sending you a plan which I 
sent to President Elsenhower on October 26, 
1956. 

On December 6, 1956, I received a reply 
to my plan from Mr. William C. Fitch, Direc- 
tor, Special Staff on Aging. of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. I received 
a pamphlet entitled, “Federal Responsibilities 
in the Field of Aging” which describes the 
function of the Federal Council on Aging. 
The program as outlined in the pamphlet 
does not cover the fleld of the aged as I have 
Outlined it in my plan. 

Many people with whom I have discussed 
the enclosed plan, feel that it would 
strengthen the program on the care of the 
aged in our Federal Government. It would 
also, as I indicated in the plan, “prevent the 
feeling of being threatened by a coordinating 
body that might impinge upon the freedom 
of action in each of the departments and 
Agencies.” 

Your serious consideration of this plan 
will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Brn L. GROSSMAN, 
Executive Director. 


Following is the plan submitted by Mr. 
Grossman to the President: 

Every day, 1,000 men and women pass their 
65th birthday. In 1900, there were only 3 
million 65 and over. Today, there are 14 mil- 
lion that age. 

Due to the large number of older people in 
dur population, there is a growing need for 
some kind of national direction and scientifi- 
Cally supported guidance. Day-to-day the 
urgency to meet the needs of older people is 
growing. Many individuals, organizations, 
and various kinds of agencies are attempting 
to develop programs but due to the lack of 
having direction and scientific information, 
are going off in all directions and spending 
money on assumptions without actually hav- 
ing the problems of the aging and the aged 
appraised. 

The Congress of the United States Govern- 
ment and a number of State legislators are 
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showing some interest and concern but are 
looking for guidance and the kind of pro- 
grams that would meet some of the needs of 
our older people. 

There are many conferences and meetings 
being held throughout the country, but these 
meetings and conferences primarily review 
and expound the same ideas and assumptions 
over and over again. The meetings have been 
useful for those who first come to the field on 
the care of the aging and aged and they know 
very little about it. These meetings are of 
minimum use to those who have consider- 
able understanding and wonder about the 
assumption on which their programs are 
based. It would be very useful to have a 
scientific assessment of our knowledge in the 
field of aging and particularly of those prin- 
ciples which we now take for granted. 

It is generally agreed that it is necessary 
that an inventory of existing scientific 
knowledge and the kinds of programs that 
are now being conducted be brought to- 
gether by some agency who has a knowledge 
of scientific study. In this way, there would 
be increased recognition and awareness of 
what we have today for our older people and 
what would be needed in the future. 

There have been some legislative commis- 
sions and voluntary groups studying some 
of the problems of the aged and aging. The 
presidential commission is another source 
from which a little work has been done in 
regard to our older people. However, none 
of these seem to carry the full responsibil- 
ity nor have the wherewithal to study and 
explore the present situation existing in 
reference to the many problems of our aged 
and aging population. 

Since we have been drifting in our total 
program approach to the needs of the aged, 
I would like to make the following recom- 
mendations: 

1, There should be a special assistant on 
aging to the President. 

2. There should be an advisory committee 
of citizens. The functions of this commit- 
tee would be: 

(a) Advisory to the President's special 
assistant. 

(b) Advisory to the Interdepartmental 
Committee. 

(e) It would be outside of the actual oper- 
ational framework. 

3. There should be an Interdepartmental 
Committee composed of department heads 
or under secretaries, These persons would 
be responsible for the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government in the field of aging and 
the aged. 

A number of Government departments and 
agencies are heavily involved in the field on 
the care of the aging and aged. Therefore, 
it seems sensible that each of these depart- 
ments and agencies set up an office of Aging 
and Older Persons. This would prevent the 
feeling of being threatened by a coordinating 
body that might impinge upon the freedom 
of action in each of the departments and 
agencies. 

I am therefore recommending that an 
Office of Aging and Older Persons be set up 
in the following agencies and departments: 

1. The Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department: This office could maintain con- 
tacts with National and State organiza- 
tions. It could act as a clearinghouse for 
information and consultation pertaining to 
health, education, and welfare. It could 
also provide various services in planning 
programs, etc.; to State and local agencies 
upon request. 

2. An Office of Aging and Older Persons 
would be of invaluable service to our Nation 
in the Labor Department. It could work 
with unions on the problems of retirement, 
employment, etc. 

3. The Veterans’ Administration has a 
very large part to play in working with older 
people, and an Office of Aging and Older Per- 
sons in this department could be of great 
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assistance to many of the veterans’ organ- 
izations throughout the country. A num- 
ber of veterans are growing older and in time 
they will become dependent in many ways 
upon the Veterans’ Administration. 

4. The problem of housing is a very serious 
one for older people. Little work has been 
done in studying the problem of housing 
for older people. An Office or Division of 
Aging and Older Persons in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency would provide the 
communities of our country with the neces- 
sary information and knowledge, after care- 
ful study, on how to meet the housing needs 
of older people. 

5. The economic situation of our older citi- 
zens is also a serious problem. Within the 
Bureau of the Budget there should be a 
Special office to look at the Government as a 
whole in terms of the financial program 
for the aging, and with a special adviser to 
the President's Assistant on Aging with re- 
2 the financial outlook of the Govern- 
ment. 

6. A Special Division on Aging and the 
Older Person would be most helpful in the 
United States Civil Service Commission. The 
United States Government could take the 
leadership in a flexible retirement plan, in 
employing and in discharging policies, in 
pre} tion for retirement, etc., for its 314 
million employees. 

In addition to the dffices recommended, I 
am suggesting that there should be a scien- 
tific study commission separated from polit- 
ical control, such as, the Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health, Inc. 

This commission should be provided with 
the necessary funds through Congress 
and/or secure foundation funds to make a 
complete and unhurried scientific study in 
light of our present knowledge, as well as 
what our future holds for our older people. 

I would also like to recommend that the 
United States Government set up a National 
Institute of Gerontology such as the National 
Institute of Mental Health, National Insti- 
tute of Heart, and National Institute of 
Cancer, 

This very brief outline of special offices 
and divisions and of other recommendations 
herein included would provide the kind of 
direction, guidance, and services that our 
country needs to help our aging and older 
people. 


Poland’s Role in International Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following column 
written by Edwin A. Lahey, of the Chi- 
cago Daily News foreign service, in 
which Mr. Lahey discusses and analyzes 
Poland's role in current international 
affairs: 

Pol AND Couto Br Bruce BETWEEN UNITED 
STATES AND RUSSIA 
(By Edwin A. Lahey) , 

Warsaw,—The only thing warm in Polan: 
is the people. 

They make up for the physical incon- 
venience of a winter visit to Warsaw. 

The word "Amerikanski" a Pole's 
heart and brings a lusty grin to his frost- 
bitten kisser. 

The warm response to this magic word is 
the one indelible impression you have after 
some weeks in this town. 
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Such a deep reservoir of popular Polish 
friendship for the United States would seem 
to offer a solid foundation for bridge building 
by the politicians whose job it is to loosen 
the tensions of the world. 

Poland, in short, offers possibilities as a 
halfway house where, if an honest method 
of coexistence is possible, it could be found 
by the two nervous custodians of the hydro- 
gen bomb, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

This nation of 27,500,000 individualists, 
with a permanent imprint of hobnailed ene- 
my boots on its soil, has tenuous emo- 
tional links with the United States. But 
by reason of geography, it also has some 
real economic and political links with the 
Soviet Union. 

The friendliness of the Poles toward the 
United States is not the fruit of any work 
by American politicians. 

It springs first from the fact that Poland 
has 6 million sons, daughters, and grand- 
children in the United States. 

There has been constant communication 
between the people in the two countries even 
when the Communist attempts to make 
communication difficult were at their height. 

Poles also face westward by reasons of 
cultural tradition and their Roman Catholic 
faith. 

Culturally, the Poles had reached a fine 
peak when their present overlords, the Rus- 
sians, were still hitching one another to 
droshkies. 

How best can the United States capitalize 
on this good will of the people of Poland, 
the most important of the Soviet Union's 
satellites, to expand it and build on it to- 
ward peace? 

The difficulty is that you don't deal di- 
rectly with the Polish people. 

These 27,500,000 Poles, unshakably Catho- 
lic, nationalistic, and anti-Russian, are 
nevertheless ruled by a Polish Communist 
Party with 1,500,000 members, 

The new leader of that party, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, is currently a hero to his country- 
men because he seems to have won a small 
degree of national integrity and independ- 


ence from the Kremlin as the result of the 


October revolution, which was bloodless, un- 
like Hungary’s. 

But whether the West likes it or not, Po- 
land is inextricably tied to the Soviet Union 
by the hard fact of geography. 

Poland is Russia’s buffer against Germany, 
and the slightest official gesture as anti- 
Soviet would bring another partition of Po- 
land as quickly as the Russians could warm 
up their tanks. 


Because of this delicate relationship, Polish’ 


Government officials these past several weeks 
have had the twitches every time some West- 
ern European or American newspaperman has 
suggested in his copy that Poland was seeth- 
ing with anti-Soviet feeling. 

It is probable that the United States could 
best capitalize on its store of popular friend- 
ship here by treating the Poles as people, 
rather than an important pawn in the global 
game of limiting Soviet influence. 

It is a time-honored custom for our new 
friends to solemnize the relationship at the 
United States Treasury. 

Poland needs a lot of things. 

Grain and fats will probably be in short 
supply before the next harvest. 

The nation could use new machinery for 
coal mining. It already has a production of 
100 million tons per year with inadequate 
equipment, and coal is ready money all over 
the world today. 

The Poles would welcome assistance in the 
exploitation of vast sulfur deposits only re- 
cently discovered. Also they would like to 
improve their civil aviation with something 
other than Russian equipment. 

The question will soon be kicking around 
Congress and the White House: What help 
can be given to the Poles without obviously 
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strengthening a Communist leadership that 
is firmly committed to Soviet friendship? 

Whatever our Government officials in their 
wisdom decide to give or loan Poland, it will 
be a prudent investment only insofar as it 
can be tied directly to the welfare of the 
Polish people themselves and not to an econ- 
omy which in the past has been exploited for 
the benefit of Russia. 


A Study in Frustration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
eyes of the world centered on the Middle 
East, and, consequently, the Arab refugee 
problem, the following article from the 
January 1957 issue of the American 
Zionist is most timely: 


U, N. REFUGEE REPORT; A STUDY IN 
FRUSTRATION 


(By Eliezer Whartman) 


It used to be said that a man could be sure 
of only two things in his life: death and 
taxes. However, Judging from the very dis- 
couraging report released this month by the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), a third factor 
could be added to the two: Arab refugees. 

The latest annual report by UNRWA, its 
seventh, is far and away the most cheerless 
it has yet turned out. In it Mr. Henry 
Labouisse, UNRWA Director, declares that 
relief expenditures have been steadily rising 
along with the rising number of refugees, 
that funds on hand will suffice for only 3 or 4 
more months unless aid is immediately forth- 
coming, that the intransigent attitude of the 
Arab host governments has been hamstring- 
ing UNRWA's work, and that no solution for 
the problem is in sight. 

According to the report, the number of 
refugees has risen from 610,000 listed in the 
First Interim Report of the U. N. Economic 
Survey of November 1949 to 922,279 who were 
carried on the rolls last year. This repre- 
sents an Increase of 16,293 over last year's 
figure. Moreover, stresses Labouisse, even 
this figure is deceptive, for a number of bona 
fide refugees cannot be added to the list be- 
cause of lack of funds and Arab unwilling- 
ness to permit a careful screening of those 
now receiving aid. One of the reasons why 
the relief rolls are so heavy was provided by 
the Mideast Mirror, a weekly news review 
published by the Arab News Agency of Cairo 
(July 23, 1955): 

“There are refugees who hold as many as 
500 UNRWA ration cards, 499 of them be- 
longing to refugees long dead. They are 
dealers in UNRWA food and clothing and 
ration cards to the highest bidder. ‘Refu- 
gee capitalists’ is what UNWRA calls them.” 

The bill for caring for this pathetic band 
of people who apparently have reached a 
‘dead end’ in life, is footed exclusively by the 
United Nations. The relief bill for the 1955 
56 period came to $23 million, In addition 
about $10 million was expended on educa- 
tion and several small rehabilitation proj- 
ects, making a total of $33 million. For the 
calendar year 1957 $29,500,000 is budgeted, of 
which, less than $2 million has been allo- 
cated for self-employment projects. 

One of the reasons listed why such small 
sums have been allocated to badly needed 
self-supporting projects was the activity on 
the part of the host governments in oppos- 
ing them, fearing that these will pave the 
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way toward permanent resettlement of the 
refugees within the host nations. “It must 
be emphasized, however,“ noted the report, 
“that in the long run only the open and 
active support of the host governments con- 
cerned can enable the agency to develop 
projects offering substantial opportunities 
for self-support to a large number of refu- 
gees * * * whatever the ultimate solution 
of the Palestine problem may be, self-sup- 
port projects are in the long-term interests 
of refugees and governments alike. The 
longer a solution of the Palestine question 
acceptable to all parties is delayed, the longer 
relief will be required.” 


NOT ONE RUBLE FOR REFUGEE FUND 


As usual; of course, it is the United States 
that is picking up the major share of the re- 
lief tab. This country pays approximately - 
70 percent of the UNRWA bill, with Great 
Britain footing another 24 percent. It is 
noteworthy that although Russia has shed 
enormous crocodile tears over the fate of the 
unhappy refugees, to date she has not paid 
1 ruble into the UNRWA fund. This, how- 
ever, has not deterred the refugees and their 
host governments from complaining bitterly 
over the niggardliness of the West and the 
U. N. in meeting their needs. They are un- 
aware, or prefer to remain unaware, of Rus- 
sla's fiscal aloofness. And as for the human- 
itarian instincts of the Arab host govern- 
ments toward their kinsmen, the report 
laconically notes, as it has done every year 
since it was first issued: “The host govern- 
ments made no cash pledges for the fiscal 
year 1955-56 and paid nothing against pledges 
made in previous years.” 

The report continued to press for the com- 
mencement of long term projects to once and 
for all settle the refugee problem. Specifi- 
cally, it called for the implementation of 
two undertakings which would have cleared 
the rolls of thousands of families and placed 
them in productive farm work. These two 
projects were Jordan Valley project (the 
Johnston plan) and the Sinai project. The 
report, however, sadly notes: “Little fur- 
ther progress has been made on the Yarmuk- 
Jordan Valley project and the Sinai project. 
and no other projects were undertaken.” 


“NO PEACE WITH ISRAEL” 


The reason why these projects are not 
moving ahead was frankly stated on Novem- 
ber 15, 1953, by Jordan’s Prime Minister, 
Fawzi el Mulki: “Jordan would consider no 
scheme involving departure from its policy 
of ‘no peace with Israel.’ Jordan is fully 
prepared (sic) to continue bearing economic 
hardships rather than participate in any 
project with Israel, either directly or in- 
directly.” 

Egypt, according to the report, declared 
that it would do nothing to further the Sinai 
settlement project until funds were forth- 
coming for the construction of the Aswan 
Dam. 


Another major reason why UNRWA has 
been making such slow progress is the de- 
termination of the host governments to put 
every possible stumbling block in its path. 
Thus the report notes that Arab governments 
have “forced agency personnel to leave their 
countries without justified explanation, have 
refused admittance of certain Agency per- 
sonnel~into their territories * * * have 
ignored the Agency’s international status by 
the imposition of import restrictions or taxes 
on supplies imported for refugees * * * have 
refused to carry out procedures for estab- 
lishing more accurate registration records 
* + + have refused to permit the Agency to 
remove ineligible names from the rolls and 
to replace them with eligible ones, partic- 
ularly chidren * * * have boycotted certain 
goods on the ground that the companies sup- 
plying them either maintain factories or carry 
on business with Israel,” etc. 

At this rate it is problematical whether 
the refugee problem will ever be solved. 
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REASON FOR FAILURE 


The U. N. has made a definite move to do 
something: In 1952 the General Assembly 
Passed a resolution calling for the “reintegra- 
tion of the refugees within the economic life 
Of the Middle East,” and allocated a sum of 
$200 million for this purpose. To date, less 
than $7 million of the fund have been spent, 
for the reasons listed above. Although the 
House of Representatives has gone on record 
& number of times in calling for the imple- 
mentation of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tions, there has been no inclination on the 
Part of the host governments to do so, and 
there has been remarkably little urging from 
the State Department to have them live up 
to the resolution—in curious contrast to its 
determined stand to see to it that the resolu- 
tion calling for Israel's retreat from Sinai 
is lived up to the letter. 

The chief reason for the failure to solve 
the refugee problem, according to a New York 
Times editorial that appeared at the time the 
Teport was made public, can be directly at- 
tributed “to the Arab States, which have per- 
mitted over 200,000 refugees to rot in the 
Gaza Strip. over half a million in Jordan, 
Over 100,000 in Syria, about 90,000 in Leb- 
anon, rather than lose a grievance and a 
Propaganda phrase by trying honestly to find 
new homes for them outside of Israel.” 

“Unscrupulous political agitators have 
Consistently exploited the understandable 
bitterness of the refugees,” the report notes 
frustratingly, with consequent ill will en- 
gendered not merely toward Israel, but to- 
ward UNRWA and the West. The question 
today is how long will the West and UNRWA 
permit these politicians to go on? What is 
needed is some straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk to the Arab States that they must stop 
their delaying tactics forthwith and get 
Started on solving this tragic problem. 


Governor of California Proclaims Feb- 
ruary 3 Through 9, 1957, as Cham- 
ber of Commerce Week—Huntington 
Park Chamber in Great 23d District 
Issues Special “Kit” in Recognition 
of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernor of California proclaims the week 
of February 3 through g as Chamber of 
Commerce Week in California. Mr. 
Speaker, by reason of unanimous con- 
Sent heretofore granted me so to do, I 
am pleased to present to you and all the 
Other distinguished Members of this 
Sreat representative body the following 
text of a proclamation recently issued 
by Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, Governor 
of my native State of California, and 
attested to by Frank W. Jordan, secre- 
tary of state, proclaiming the week of 
February 3 through 9, 1957, as Cham- 
ber of Commerce Week throughout my 
Native State of California: 

The first chamber of commerce was estab- 
lished in California in 1851 and was respon- 
Sible for the initiation of a great service to 
industry, commerce, and the communities 
Of our State. Today there are 621 independ- 
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ent city chambers throughout the Golden 
State that are playing an exemplary part 
in the progress of the communities. Were 
these chambers to operate individually, there 
would exist a bottleneck in the duties that 
they perform. With the organization of the 
State chamber of commerce, the efforts of 
all chambers are being steered into a com- 
mon project. 

It is this type of cooperation between the 
cities that has given California the reputa- 
tion of being the most progressive State. 
National industries are recognizing the po- 
tentialities of placing their operations in the 
State; problems between these industries and 
the communities in which they settle are 
being ably handled through the local cham- 
bers of commerce; local civic leaders are con- 
tinually called on to aid in guiding the 
growth of their areas. These civic duties 
that are being absorbed by the chambers are 
worthy of our continual recognition. 

Therefore, I, Goodwin J. Knight, Governor 
of California, do hereby proclaim the week 
of February 3 through 9 as Chamber of Com- 
merce Week, and I urge my fellow Cali- 
fornians to become acquainted with the op- 
eration of their local chambers and to take 
an active part in the noteworthy work that 
they are doing. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of California to be affixed this 19th 
day of December A. D. 1956. 

GOODWIN J. KNIGHT, 
Governor of California. 

Attest: 

FrANK W. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. Speaker, the proclamation text not 
only recites some of the early history of 
the establishment of the chamber of 
commerce in 1851, but indicates some of 
the very important work which is accom- 
plished by this important community or- 
ganizatiqn. . 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to be 
able to inform you that the chamber of 
commerce in the important city of Hunt- 
ington Park, Los Angeles County, in the 
great 23d Congressional District, wherein 
my district congressional office is located 
has, in connection with the activities 
throughout the State of California, dur- 
ing the week, within its own splendid 
organization promulgated a strong, local 
campaign, in which campaign it strong- 
ly urges the objectives of the chamber of 
commerce in the community. In con- 
nection with this emphasized effort by 
the Huntington Park Chamber of Com- 
merce, I have received from Roger B. 
McGinnis, the very able chairman of 
public relations committee of the Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce, he also 
being the valued secretary-manager of 
the Huntington Park Chamber of Com- 
merce, a “kit of materials, ideas, and 
suggestions for possible guides and use 
during Chamber of Commerce Week.” 
The very ably prepared kit includes 
among other comments and suggestions 
the following: Names of Huntington 
Park Chamber of Commerce public rela- 
tions committee; exhibits, judging, and 
awards; how to organize and mobilize 
committee for effective activity during 
Chamber of Commerce Week; proposed 
assignments for committee; suggestions 
for school activities during Chamber of 
Commerce Week; service-club programs, 
public forums, membership orientation, 
open house, and so forth; how can you 
help your newspaper editor help you 
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during California Chamber of Commerce 
week; suggested news story; suggested 
editorial; getting radio coverage; sug- 
gested radio spot announcements. 

My gracious friend, Roger B. McGin- 
nis, writes me and says: 

As you will have noticed, this ts the first 
time in the 106-year history of chamber of 
commerce in California that we have been 
honored by this type of recognition. 


Mr. Speaker, the kit which I received 
from the Huntington Park Chamber of 
Commerce secretary also included copy 
of their splendid monthly Reporter, pub- 
lished monthly by way of reporting to 
the hundreds of members and including 
items of general interest. It lists their 
standing committees such as advertising 
and publicity, civic affairs, education, in- 
dustrial, legislation and taxation, mer- 
chants’ division, Fetchers Club—mem- 
bership—and parking, and give the name 
of each chairman and the regular meet- 
ing day and place. It is a pleasure for 
me, Mr. Speaker, to note that the major- 
ity.of these committee chairmen are the 
very busy, successful men of Huntington 
Park who are taking time to materially 
aid in constructive citizenship and. pros- 
perous, happy communities, i 


Cooperation With All Appropriate Public 
Agencies Investigating Racketeering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to eXtend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include a statement by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor-CIO executive 
council, dated January 28, 1957, regard- 
ing “cooperation with all appropriate 
co agencies investigating racketeer- 


I hope that the Members of Congress 
will read this statement. I feel sure that 
the contents will clear up any doubts in 
their minds of the sincerity of labor to 
keep their house in order to the best of 
their ability: 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
pledged both by its constitution and by fun- 
damental principles of trade union morality 
to keep the labor movement free from any 
taint of corruption. 

While the AFL-CIO has its own résponsi- 
bility for keeping its house in order and is 
attempting to meet this obligation to the best 
of its ability, this does not in any sense mean 
that appropriate agencies of government and 
the public do not have rights, obligations, 
and responsibilities in eliminating racketeer- 
ing and corruption from all segments of 
American life, including the labor movement. 

No institution or agency, whether labor or 
business, public or private, enjoys special 
immunity from the equal application of the 
laws, from appropriate investigation by duly 
constituted legislative committees and from 
scrutiny of its operations by the members of 
the press or the general public. 

Investigations by fair and objective legisla- 
tive committees in the field of labor-manage- 
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ment-relations have been of tremendous help 
in eliminating abuses in this area. 

The investigation conducted by the La- 
Follette committee, exposing, as it did, un- 
savory and illegal practices on the part of 
important business interests, contributed 
greatly to the enactment of the Wagner Act 
and to the elimination of employer practices 
which prevented union organization and 
caused strife and violence in labor-manage- 
ment relations. The recent investigation by 
the Douglas subcommittee of the Senate La- 
bor Committee, exposing, as it did, instances 
of corruption and improper conduct by labor 
officials and others in the handling of health 
and welfare funds, has provided for the pub-_ 
lic and for the labor movement invaluable 
information which kas laid 1 

or posed disclosure legislation in 
ease enna by the AFL-CIO, and which, 
in addition, has enabled the AFL-CIO and 
its affiliates to do a better job of keeping 
their house in order. Both law-enforcement 
agencies, in the interest of enforcing law, 
and legislative committees, in the interest of 
enacting corrective legislation, by reason of 
their power and authority to subpena wit- 
nesses and to place them under oath, as well 
as their superior investigatorial facilities, 
na ve means beyond those of the labor move- 
ment to expose and bring to light corrupt 
influences, 

It goes almost without saying that law- 
enforcement agencies, legislative committees, 
and the labor movement itself share the 
common responsibility of conducting inves- 
tigations fairly and objectively, without fear 
or favor, and in keeping with due process 
concepts firmly imbedded in the tradition 
and Constitution of our great country. It is 
‘a firm policy of the AFL-CIO that the high- 
est ethical standards be observed and vigor- 
ously followed by all officials of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliates in the conduct of their of- 
fices, in the handling of trade union and 
welfare funds, and in the administration of 
trade union affairs. Trade union and wel- 
fare funds are the common property of the 
members of our unions, and must, therefore, 
be administered as a high and sacred trust 
for their benefit. 

The AFL-CIO is determined that any re- 
maining vestiges of racketeering or corrup- 
tion in unions shall be completely eradicated. 
We believe that Congress, in the interest of 
enacting corrective legislation, if the same 
be deemed and found necessary, has the 
right, through proper committees, to in- 
vestigate corruption wherever it exists, 
whether in labor, industry, or anywhere else. 

It is the firm policy of the AFL-CIO to 
cooperate fully with all proper legislative 
committees, law-enforcement agencies, and 
other public bodies seeking fairly and ob- 
jectively to keep the labor movement or any 
other segment of our society free from any 
and all corrupt influences. This means that 
all officials of the AFL-CIO and its affiliates 
should freely and without reservation an- 
swer all relevant questions asked by proper 
law-enforcement agencies, legislative com- 
mittees, and other public bodies, seeking 
fairly and objectively to keep the labor 
movement free from corruption. We recog- 
nize that any person is entitled, in the ex- 
ercise of his individual conscience, to the 
protection afforded by the fifth andment 
and we reaffirm our conviction that this 
historical right must not be abridged. It is 
the policy of the AFL-CIO, however, that if 
a trade-union official decides to invoke the 
fifth amendment for his personal protection 
and to avoid scrutiny by proper legislative 
committees, law-enforcement agencies, or 


other public bodies into alleged corruption 


on his part, he has no right to continue to 
hold office in his union. Otherwise, it be- 


comes possible for a union official who may 3 
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sanctions the use of the fifth amendment, 
not as a matter of individual conscience, but 
as a shield against proper scrutiny into 
corrupt influences in the labor movement. 


Polish American Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
of policy adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Polish American Congress 
at its meeting in Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 1-2, 1957. I believe it is of par- 
ticular importance that in the judgment 
of the Polish American Congress eco- 
nomic assistance to Poland at this time 
will strengthen her internal economy 
and bolster her people in their struggle 
against Communist ideologies. This 
statement of policy is most timely and 
the points developed in this resolution 
merit the fullest consideration by the 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I know from letters which I have been 
receiving as a result of a recent broad- 
cast I made over Radio Free Europe that 
there is a dire and urgent need for medi- 
cines and medical supplies in Poland. 
There are widespread cases of tubercu- 
losis and other diseases caused by lack of 
heating facilities, lack of sufficient food, 
and other hardships. I have personally 
appealed to General Gruenther, of the 
American Red Cross, about this in the 


hope that essential medical supplies may 


be sent through the Red Cross to al- 
leviate this serious situation. 

: The above-mentioned statement fol- 
ows: 


STATFMENT OF POLICY ADOPTED AT THE MEET- 
ING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE POL- 
ISH AMERICAN CONGRESS AT ITS MEETING IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 1-2, 1957 


Whereas the recent changes occurring in 
Poland may have a serious effect on the 
United States’ search for peace in the world; 
and 

Whereas the Polish American Congress, 
Inc., organized 13 years ago, and which now 
has delegates from Polish-American organi- 
zations in the United States, with a member- 
ship in excess of 7 million, has been asked 
for a statement of policy on these changes; 
and 

Whereas the underlying purpose of the 
Polish American Congress, Inc., from its very 
inception, has been to wage a relentless 
struggle against a world Communist con- 
spiracy which has unremittingly sought to 
enslave mankind; and 

Whereas the recent changes in Poland 
would tend to indicate that perhaps the 
present rulers of Poland have to some de- 
gree drawn themselves away from the strict 
control of the Kremlin; and 

Whereas the Polish American Congress, 
Inc., firmly believes that these changes were 
forced upon the present rulers of Poland by 
a gallant people whose dedication to the 
principles of freedom dates back 1,000 years, 


be guilty of corruption to create the im- and most recently were so heroically demon- 


Pression that the trade-union movement 


strated during the Poznan uprisings; and 
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Whereas even though the Polish people do 
not yet enjoy complete freedom of assembly, 
freedom of press, freedom of self-govern- 
ment, the present Communist rulers of Po- 
land nevertheless mirror to some degree a 
diminution of the terror and exploitation 
which prevailed in Poland up to the Poznan 
uprisings, and have restored to a certain 
degree religious freedom in that country: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That 

1. The Polish American Congress shall con- 
tinue its unaltered opposition to the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy which would 
enslave the world, and with it eventually the 
United States. 

2. That despite the continued presence of 
Communist rulers in Poland, the gains made 
toward freedom in Poland must be recognized 
and the Polish people must be encouraged 
to continue their peaceful effort toward com- 
plete liberation from Communist rule. 

3. That this process can best be served at 
this time by speedy economic and technical 
assistance to the Polish people by the United 
States. 

4. That economic assistance to Poland at 
this time will strengthen her internal econ- 
omy and bolster her people in their struggle 
against Communist ideologies. 

5. That, because a free and independent 
Poland is the key to peace in Europe, it lies 
in the best interest of the United States to 
undertake this economic assistance, partic- 
ularly since the indomitable spirit of the 
Polish people in resisting Russian domination 
and exploitation gives the world hope that 
international communism carries within it 
the seeds of self-destruction. 

6. That the economic and technical assist- 


„ance given to Poland be carefully controlled 


by this country, perhaps through the use of 
American inspection teams, to assure that 
machinery and other equipment sent to 
Poland actually remains in that country for 
the express purpose of helping Poland and 
is not later diverted to Russia or her satel- 
lites. 

7. That, because until the next harvest, 
Poland will be faced with near famine due 
to coerced and catastrophic collectivization 
of her farms, the United States undertake to 
seek permission from the Polish Government 
for the sending of CARE packages into 
Poland. 

8. That in addition to the shipment of 
CARE packages into Poland, the United 
States seek permission for American Relief 
for Poland and other recognized American 
relief agencies to operate in Poland for the 
purpose of distributing American surplus 
farm commodities to the Polish people. 

9. That the Congress of the United States 
consider the possibility of reducing the 
United States mailing charges on packages 
being sent by Americans into Poland, thus 
encouraging a greater flow of these packages 
which would help the Polish people in their 
economic crisis. 

10. That the United States seek a reduc- 
tion or elimination of the high duty tariffs 
imposed by the rulers of Poland on relief 
packages now being sent into Poland by 
Americans. The United States should insist 
that the rulers of Poland abandon these 
tariffs before any serious discussions regard- 
ing economic assistance to the Polish nation 
are considered. 

11. That the United States take steps im- 
mediately to recognize Poland's western 
boundaries as established in the Potsdam 
agreement to assure the Poles that these 
lands will not be taken away from Poland. 
Through this one act, the United States 
could bolster the faith of the enslaved na- 
tions in American leadership and dispel the 
captive peoples’ fear that the revival of 
predatory militarism of Germany is being 
achieved with American help. 

12. That the recognition of Poland's 
western boundaries along the Oder-Neisse 
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Rivers would deprive Russia of her only claim 
for keeping Soviet troops in Poland under 
the guise of helping Poland protect her 
western boundaries. 

13. That we believe Poland's western 
boundaries to have been formally set at the 
Potsdam Conference, not only on the basis 
of that nation’s historic right to these lands, 
but on the basis of reparations from the 
German nation for the great and grievous 
Wrong inflicted on the Polish nation in 
World War II. 

14, That the Polish American Congress re- 
afirms its opposition to the seizure of Po- 
land's eastern lands by Russia and urge the 
United States to seek the return of these 
lands to Poland through diplomatic inter- 
vention. 

15. That the United States delegation to 
the United Nations continue to press for 
free and unfettered elections in Poland, de- 


spite the recent alleged elections held in 


that country which, in fact, did not give the 
Polish people complete freedom of self- 
expression. 

16. That the $75 million Polish private 
assets frozen in the United States should not 
be released until the zloty-dollar exchange 
is brought to a more equitable level. 

17. That the Congress of the United States 
adopt amendments to the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act, which would change the 
Quota system from the 1920 obsolete and 
unfair formula to a more realistic system 
which would grant larger quotas to Poland 
and other middle European nations. 

18. That the United States Department of 
State take immediate steps to enlarge its 
Embassy staff in Warsaw to facilitate the 
issuance of immigration and tourist visas to 
Polish nationals. 

19. That the Polish American Congress 
send to the suffering Polisi nation warm 
and sincere congratulations on their basic 
faith of a free people living under God, and 
we congratulate the Polish people for the 
Magnificent manner in which they have con- 
ducted themselves in bringing about the 
great changes in Poland. The world owes 
these gallant people a debt of gratitude for 
Piercing the first significant hole in the Iron 
Curtain. 

In conclusion we pledge our moral strength 
and all material resources of the Polish 
American Congress to help Poland in her difi- 
cult progress toward full freedom, and to 
Support American policy in its search for 
u just and lasting peace and international 
security in a world where freedom reigns. 

THADDEUS V. ADESKO. 

Rev. VALERIAN 8. Karcz. 
Sranistaw S. R. SUCHECKI. 
SOPHIA Woscrx. 

ROMAN PUCINSKI. 


An Open Letter to the President of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who voted for the President’s Middle 
East proposal, House Joint Resolution 
117, with considerable reservations I 
Would now like to see the United States 
embark on an intelligent and ambitious 
Program to bring peace to the Middle 
East area, Some recommendations were 
made in an open letter to the President 
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of the United States which appeared in 
the New York Times of December 18, 
1956. A group of distinguished citizens 
urged the President to recognize the real 
problems in the area and to take positive 
steps to secure peace by very realistic 
measures. That letter I am inserting 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I hope 
that the President and the Secretary of 
State will come to realize that peace in 
the area can only be achieved by a pro- 
gram along the general lines set forth in 
the letter. 


An OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Untrep Srarrs— Russia's PUSH FOR CONTROL 
AND CHAOS IN THE MIDDLE East CaN BE 
Sroprep BY Peace—Tue U. N. CHARTER CAN 
Comper. DIRECT PEACE Discussions BETWEEN 
THE Ana STATES AND ISRAEL—WHY DON'T 
We INVOKE THE CHARTER? 


Mr. President: When are we going to face 
up to the central danger— Russia's presence 
in the Middle East—with her arms, her tech- 
nicians, her propagandists, her spies, her dip- 
lomats—and her threats? 

Abdul Gamal Nasser, Egypt’s dictator, put 
Russia there. Not Israel, not Britain, not 
France. They only served to expose the 
dimensions of the Russian penetration. 
This has won for them the oppro- 
brium of the U. N., the label of aggressor. 
For Nasser it has won the halo of purity and 
of martyrdom. We have helped to place it 
on his head. Have we forgotten the record? 
EGYPT'S RECORD AGAINST THE UNITED NATIONS 

That Egypt, by its own proclamation to the 
Security Council, launched a war against the 
U. N. partition resolution authorizing the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 

That for 8 years Egypt has been warring 
against the armistice agreements. Indeed, 
Egypt told the Security Council through its 
foreign minister: The Egyptian-Israel gen- 
eral armistice agreement will not be inter- 
preted by us as terminating in any legal or 
technical sense the state of war between 
Egypt and Israel.” 

That for 8 years Egypt and the Arab States 
have sought to avenge themeelves for their 
defeat in the Palestine war, although it takes 
from no established Arab state one inch of 
territory. 

That since 1951, Egypt has been in defiance 
of the Securly Council resolution ordering it 
to end its ban on Israel shipping through 
the Suez Canal. 

That it has consistently sought, in con- 
cert with other Arab States, to bring about 
the economic strangulation of Israel through 
boyco 


tt. 

That without cessation Israel has been ex- 
posed to remorseless attacks on its frontiers 
and to the unending terror of the sudden 
swoop of the marauder and the murderer. 

That only a few months ago, Egypt, Syria, 
Yemen, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia solemnized 
military pacts, the avowed purpose of which 
was joint action for the destruction of Israel. 

Yet never has Egypt been labeled “aggres- 
sor,” stili less called to account. 


That record is important in order to assess 
the present danger and our future course. 


NASSER’S CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE WEST 


Shall we now reward the dictator who sold 
out the hopes of the impoverished Egyptian 
masses to the Russians in return for arms? 
Shall we further entrench in power the man 
who preaches violent revolt across the 
African Continent? Shall we support the 
troublemaker who calls us imperialists; in- 
cites the Moslem world against the Christian 
faith; sends agents, arms, and funds 
throughout Africa and the Middle East to 
consolidate his dream of empire and push 
out every vestige of western influence? 

Have we forgotten so soon the record of 
Nasser’s deceit and betrayal of the West? 
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His acceptance of Russian arms, tech- 
nicians, military advisers, thus inviting Com- 
munist subversion of the region. 

His violation of the assurances given in 
return for United States help in persuading 
the British to evacuate their Suez base. 

His sabotage through his puppet, Syria, of 
the United States plan for development of 
the Jordan Valley for the benefit of Jordan, 
Syria, and Israel, even while pretending to 
support it. 

His rejection of United States arms as im- 
perialism. 

His demolition charge against the Baghdad 
alliance created by the West to insulate the 
Middle East against the Soviets. 

His contravention of treaty obligations 
when he seized the Suez Canal, inviting ul- 
timate Soviet control of this vital waterway. 

His conspiracy against France in north 
Africa, against Britain in Jordan, against 
the western interest in every Arab State. 

His violent denunciation of the United 
States and the West over the same state- 
controlled radio that heaps praise on the 
Soviet Union. 


RUSSIA IN EGYPT 


To strengthen Nasser is to strengthen the 
man who has made Egypt the beachhead for 
the Russians. Let those who doubt explain 
away the massive arms cached in the Sinai 
desert and captured by the Israelis. 


UNITED STATES NOT BLAMELESS 


Nor are we blameless for the present crisis. 

Russia's emergence, after 200 years of try- 
ing, as the accepted friend of the Arabs de- 
rives from its adaptation of our own formula 
of trying to win friends through arms. It 
is we who conceived our security in terms of 
arms to Arab governments, military alli- 
ances, and bases. The ineffectiveness of that 
policy is best proved by the speed with which 
the Russians bypassed the Baghdad Pact, in- 
tended to serve as a barrier against them. 

Simultaneously we denied Israel arms, re- 
fused her a mutual security pact, left her 
surrounded by enemies to defend herself. 

This isolation has been compounded by the 
United Nations. Since 1952 it has taken no 
initiative to bring about a settlement of the 
Palestine war. 

Indeed, the United States and the U. N., 
both, in deference to the Arab States, re- 
fused to press for peace. 

APPEASEMENT FUTILE 


The answer to the present crisis is not new 
appeasement. 

Has constant appeasement won us the re- 
gard and friendship of the Arab world? Has 
it brought us nearer to peace and stability 
in the Middle East? Has it kept the Com- 
munists away from the crossroads of the 
world? Clearly, it has done nothing except 
to demonstrate its futility. 


SOVIET PENETRATION DEEP IN MIDDLE EAST 


To insist on a return to the status quo 
ante is as dangerous as it is Impossible. For 
it no longer exists. The status quo ante is 
not an armistice line. It was a system of 
checks and balances which assumed an arms 
balance controlled by the West, and the Arab 
States, if not prowestern, were at least neu- 
tral. That is no longer true, 

The facts are clear: 

That Nasser, despite his proclamation of 
independence, is a creature of the Soviet 
Union, to whom he has mortgaged the econ- 
omy of Egypt with his arms deals. Today 
he is guided in every move by Soviet advisers. 

That Syria is openly in the Soviet orbit, 
bound to Moscow by bonds which have made 
that country a new base for Russian military 
concentration in the Middle East. 

That a pro-Egyptian, and this means a pro- 
Russian Government, holds the reins of 
power in Jordan. 

That anti-British and antiwestern influ- 
ences threaten the Government of Iraq, de- 
spite its awareness of the Russian menace, 
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That Christian Lebanon is in danger of 
being swamped by the pro-Egyptian, pro- 
Russian influences in its own country. 

That Saudi Arabia, despite its hatred of 
communism, is a source of funds for Nasser 
and is infiltrated by Egyptians. 

That all the Arab countries continue to 
demand Israel's obliteration. 

If, now, we further appease the Egyptian 
dictator, who has defied the West, contra- 
vened the U. N. Charter and the rule of law, 
who is now invoking the Russo-Nazi bar- 
barism of deportation, confiscation, and host- 
age against the Jews of Egypt, we are only 
inviting other countries in the Middle East 
-to adopt a similar policy on the score that 
it pays off. 

Insistence on the status quo ante means 
strengthening Nasserism, strengthening So- 
viet penetration, and inviting new disaster. 
NEW APPEASEMENT OF ARABS DANGEROUS FOLLY 


The temptation is Jarge to go it alone and 
to save what remains of our influence in the 
Middle East by new appeasement—at further 
sacrifice of Israel. 

This is a perilous concept. The United 
States will not find a vacuum in the Middle 
East. It will find the Russians there— 
moved to greater daring by the split in the 
Grand Alliance. The contest will be open 
and naked. Nor will we win that battle 
if the new policy is to be the old policy of 
more appeasement of Arab governments. 

For we are dealing here with many factors, 
the most important of which is Arab nation- 
alism. Today it is in a frenetic stage, used 
by its own politicians to promote their own 
ambitions and as a lightning rod to deflect 
the anger of the masses against their poverty. 
In their turn, the Russians play on these am- 
bitions to undermine and to replace the 
West. 

But at the root of nationalism is poverty 
and ignorance and the new-found knowledge 
of a better lot in the 20th century world. 

In its fundamental sense, the competition 
is for the allegiance of the peoples of the 
Middle East, who back the Russians because 
they have been won by slogans, the promise 
of meeting vital human necessities. 

This is a challenge which the greatest 
democracy on earth can meet—if it puts its 
mind and heart and resources into the job. 
The improvement and the welfare of the im- 
poverished masses—fast, generously, and 
effectively—is entirely within our realm. 

But this can only be done in the context 
of stability. Stability means first of all 
peace—peace worked out by the parties 
themselves, brought together by the United 
Nations, not imposed by forces foreign to 
the region and its problems. 


DIRECT PEACE TALKS BEST HOPE 


By putting our weight behind direct peace 
negotiations, we deny the Russians their ex- 
cuse for exercising their role as the would- 
be protectors of the Arab world through 
“volunteers.” 

Direct peace negotiations offer the hope 
of just settlements, satisfactory to both 
sides, settlements which could be perma- 
nent. An imposed settlement does not. And 
because it does not, it fails to provide the 
stability indispensable to the region’s de- 
velopment and indispensable to denying to 
the Russians the fallow ground for their 
expansion, 

Is peace by direct negotiation possible in 
the present state of affairs? 

We think it is—if the United States, both 
in and out of the United Nations, will put 
its full weight behind it. 

Not once in 8 years have the parties met 
to iron out the issues face to face. The 
time has come to let them know that the 
world will no longer temporize with in- 
transigeance. 

If the United Nations will act to this end 
with the same determination and vigor as it 
has acted on the cease-fire and other mat- 
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ters in the present crisis, direct negotiations 
can result. 


U. N. CHARTER CAN COMPEL ARABS TO 
NEGOTIATE 
It is a matter of record that Israel wants 
Peace, seeks peace. It is equally a matter of 
record that the Arabs resist it, But the same 
U. N. Charter that has been used to flog 
Israel in recent weeks can also be used to 
compel the Arabs to negotiate peace. Noth- 
ing less than that will produce results, 


DEVELOPMENT IN EXCHANGE FOR PEACE 


The United States now has an opportunity 
to make a positive move in the United Na- 
tions for a definitive settlement of the Arab- 
Israel question through direct negotiations 
by the parties. 

It can state openly and forcefully that— 

1. Israel is here to stay; 

2. That it is prepared to guarantee the 


Middle East countries against aggression, 


Israel and Arab states both; 

3. That freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal for all nations, including Israel, 
must be internationally guaranteed; 

4. That it is ready, in the context of real 
peace, to help finance large-scale regional 
development under the auspices of the 
United Nations. 

Such a concept of regional development 
must be based, not on rich plums fabricated 
to appease dictators, but upon the use of 
regional resources in the most effective way 
for the mutual benefit of all the peoples of 
the area. It is hard to see how the power 
blocs or the Russians can resist a call for 
direct peace negotiations if the United 
States has the courage and determination to 
make one. And if resist they do, then it is 
up to the United States to exercise the full 
weight of its power to bring it about none- 
theless. 

If now, having at such bitter cost to our 
allies established that we are not a colonial 
power, we produce a policy of the quid pro 
quo, we have a chance of mien} the 
balance. 

But to restore the balance we need peace 
between the Arab States and Israel, and a 
reforming of the alliances between the 
United States and its allles. If Britain and 
France are ruined and Israel smothered, the 
United States stands alone. Is that what 
we want? That is what Russia wants. Shall 
we give her that victory? 


PEACE CAN STOP THE SOVIET MARCH 


Finally. Mr. President, Middle Eastern 
peace would stall the Russian offensive in 
the region more effectively than any other 
thing. It would remove the lever of anti- 
Israel hostility with which the Soviet Union 
has pried its way into Egypt and the rest of 
the Arab world, remove the incentive to sell 
freedom for Russian arms, and divert the 
energies of the region from destructive pur- 
poses to the ends of economic development 
and social progress. In that direction lies 
the real deterrent to the Communists, 


Respectfully submitted. 
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February 5 


A 10-Year Program for Metropolitan 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Planning Associa- 
tion, one of the country’s leading advis- 
ory groups on social and economic 
problems, has put forward a 10-year 
program for metropolitan areas and has 
called for a White House conference. 

The White House conference would 
include experts from agriculture, busi- 
ness, labor, the professions, and the arts, 
as well as representatives from Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

A recent report by the planning asso- 
ciation declared urban centers of the 
United States were becoming obsolete 
and cited traffic problems, slums, inade- 
quate schools, parks, hospitals, and sani- 
tary conditions as among the compelling 
problems facing us. 

During the last few days the New York 
Times has carried a very important 
series of articles on this situation. 

I include here the “joint statement on 
a 10-year program for metropolitan 
areas” which was adopted by the Na- 
tional Planning Association's board of 
trustees and standing committees on 
agriculture, business, labor, and inter- 
national policy at their meeting on De- 
cember 10, 1956: 

Joer STATEMENT OF THE NPA Boarp oF 
TRUSTEES AND STANDING COMMITTEES ON A 
10-YEAR PROGRAM FOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 
The urban centers of the United States are 

becoming obsolete in many ways. Traffic 
strangulation; spreading slums; bankrupt 
mass transportation systems; inadequate 
schools, parks, hospitals, water supplies, and 
sewers; air pollution; the flight to the un- 
prepared suburbs; and aggravated social 
frictions are symptoms of a developing situa- 
tion of dramatic seriousness to the welfare 
of the American people. 

The condition of our larger cities handicaps 
the operations of business, increasing the 
costs of production and distribution, and 
thereby makes America poorer. Cities do not 
provide those amenities of decent urban liv- 
ing which are well within the grasp of our 
productive and growing economy. And even 
more serious is the fact that our urban social 
and governmental institutions are unsuited 
to cope with the changing needs of the times. 

Within the next 50 years, moreover, the 
national population may well rise by 130 
million or so, of whom at least 120 million 
will settle in and around our metropolitan 
areas, judging by current trends. This will 
greatly aggravate all of the difficulties and 
shortages we now encounter. 

In the face of these massive needs there 
is but limited awareness, and our piecemeal 
programs, Federal, State, and local, are only 
nibbling at the growing problems. Half a 
million slum families have been cared for 
in new public housing since 1933. But more 
slums spawn each day and 5 million families 
now remain ill housed. We build a fine new 
limited-access highway and speed up urban 
traffic with one-way streets, only to see worse 
congestion and bottlenecks elsewhere; we cut 
the workweek and develop a wage system 
under which every working family can have 
a car, and then destroy the value of the car 
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with parking problems and congestion both 
on the highways and in working, living, shop- 
Ping, and recreational areas; we encourage 
homes in the suburbs and then destroy their 
advantages with crowded schools, inadequate 
water and sanitary facilities, suddenly con- 
Ceived shopping centers, and the lack of pro- 
tective zoning and enforced bullding codes. 
In too many mushrooming suburbs, over- 
eager and irresponsible developers and inex- 
Perienced local officials, often working with 
inadequate controls and no comprehensive 
Plans, are laying the basis for bad communi- 
ties for tomorrow and for new suburban 
slums for which society will pay and pay for 
decades to come. 

The great social and economic values 
Which men seek by living together in metro- 
Politan agglomerations are made possible by 
community services and controls, and rest 
back on underlying mechanims of circula- 
tion. Without the free and easy circulation, 
the whole social and economic edifice is 
frustrated. People must get quickly and 
easily from home to work, to shops, to 
Schools, to recreation, or to see each other 
Professionally or socially. Goods must move 
Quickly and inexpensively not only to and 
from the outside world, and from warehouse 
to retailer and consumer, but also from fac- 
tory to factory. Finally, ideas and informa- 
tion must circulate quickly and easily among 
those who are concerned. Increasing and 
Speeding up these flows of people, of goods, 
and of ideas is the very essence of urban 
life. And any breakdown which introduces 
Triction, distortions, or delays into these cir- 


culations, to that extent, destroys the con- 


tribution of urban life and robs us of the 
Values which urbanism can give. 

It is precisely these mechanisms of circu- 
lation which we see threatened today by the 
unsolved and rapidly worsening problems of 
Congestion, urban decay, and physical and 
institutional obsolescence. 

The situation calls urgently for vigorous 
action, action which can be based only on 
new lines of metropolitan planning, jointly 
undertaken, by government, business, labor, 
and the urban and suburban populations. 

This Nation can well afford to modernize 
Present urban centers and metropolitan com- 
Plexes, indeed to create entirely new cities. 
In fact, the Nation cannot afford not to make 
this necessary investment in its urban cen- 
ters. Outlays now for city modernization 
Would pay huge dividends, not only in better 
living for the American people, but in rais- 
ing national productivity and greatly 
Strengthening our national security. Effec- 
tive modernization of our cities cannot be 
carried out without sizing up the require- 
ments in advance and making comprehensive 
and balanced development programs and 
Plans, 

The National Planning Association there- 
fore calls now for a nationwide 10-year urban 
Planning project to cover the entire United 
States. This might well be initiated by a 
White House conference designed specifically 
to deal with the rising tide of urbanism and 
Metropolitan growth. The membership of 
this conference should be drawn from agri- 
Culture, business, labor, and the professions 
and arts. It should include representatives 
of Federal, State, and local government. 

This gathering should have a well organ- 
ized staff to prepare for the conference and 
to serve for a period of 5 years thereafter, at 
which time the conference should meet again 
to review the entire 10-year program. 

Following the White House conference, re- 
Slonal development planning conferences 
Would be advisable—and in each major met- 
Topolitan area, metropolitan renewal confer- 
ences. The NPA recommends that the Fed- 
eral Government finance the national and the 
regional conferences and their staffs, but that 
the metropolitan conferences be locally 
financed with appropriate technical assist- 
ance from the central staff, 
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Each individual regional or metropolitan 
area would be responsible for drawing its own 
detailed plans but would be encouraged to 
do so within the general framework and tim- 
ing of the broader and interrelated regional 
and national assumptions and programs. 

The 10-year program for metropolitan areas 
would not be a blueprint designed to control 
the future. It would be a bringing together 
of the best current thinking on what America 
needs to begin to modernize the urban cen- 
ters of this land by 1975. It would begin with 
population projections to show the antici- 
pated population growth and shifts by®geo- 
graphic centers as a range of probabilities. 
On this basis, and considering the known 
physical equipment and resources of urban 
areas, the range of needs for 1975 would be 
computed, with a separate breakdown for 
each major service, such as streets, highways, 
and mass transportation; slum clearance; 
public, middle-income, and other housing; 
water supplies and sewers; public and pri- 
vate schools and advanced education; hospi- 
tals and homes; and recreational and other 
facilities. The projected land-use patterns 
would be sketched out locally, with due al- 
lowance for all types of private residential, 
industrial, commercial, and other develop- 
ment and investment, and special provision 
would be made for the expansion of national 
and State parks and recreational areas. 

An important part of the 10-year program 
would be a comprehensive financial plan. 
This would involve such major elements as 
a general economic analysis of available re- 
sources; the techniques of attracting private 
investment; the appropriate division of the 
public share of the burden among Federal, 
State, and local governments; and methods 
of financing at each level. The National 
Planning Association believes that a thor- 
ough review of current urban renewal and 
housing development programs will show 
that much more can and will be done through 
private investment provided the multiplicity 
of regulatory and approving agencies is 
eliminated, the unnecessary hurdles to action 
are removed, a place is made, where appro- 
priate, for a fair profit, and basic develop- 
ment plans are adopted which command 
confidence. 

Present governmental approaches to urban 
renewal ought to be interrelated. For ex- 
ample, the new national highway plan calls 
for $50 billion of connecting roads. This, as 
well as other programs, should be considered 
along with both the general pattern of popu- 
lation settlement and industrial investment, 
and with the balanced needs of the same 
urban and suburban populations for houses, 
schools, and hospitals; for the internal re- 
design of street systems within and circum- 
ferential routes around the urban centers; 
and for parks in the wide open spaces. 

If Americans continue to stumble into fu- 
ture developments in and around the rapidly 
expanding metropolitan areas on the basis of 
thousands of separate and unrelated private 
development schemes and local plans, and if 
they deal separately with highways, with 
schools, with housing, and with hospitals, 
they are likely to misdirect their efforts and 
waste their time and resources. And what 
happens to the future requirement for open 
spaces and recreation, or any other need 
which happens not to be powerfully repre- 
sented by an interest group at a given mo- 
ment of decision? 

A 10-year program can never settle all 
these problems, but it can throw light on the 
decisions which will be made in any case. It 
can help assure that the decisions are reached 
after the available facts have been marshaled 
and the best thinking of experts and laymen 
has been brought to bear on them. It is to 
get this kind of thinking going that the Na- 
tional Planning Association proposes a White 
House conference on metropolitan develop- 
ment in 1957. 
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The Newsprint Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, in Jan- 
uary 1956, I raised the serious question 
on the floor of this House as to what 
would be done in the newsprint business 
a ans and the following years until 

0. . 


At that time I pointed out what was 
happening all over the country. News- 
print at that time was in such short sup- 
ply that newsprint publishers were buy- 
ing in what is known as the spot market 
at prices oftentimes as much as 50 per- 
cent above the contract price with their 
regular newsprint manufacturers. 

This created an intolerable situation 
which existed for much of the year 1956 
and now continues into 1957. 

The Subcommittee on Finance and 
Commerce of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee held ex- 
tensive hearings last year on this whole 
problem. One of the most important 
witnesses was Mr. Cranston Williams, 
general manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. Mr. Wil- 
liams predicted much of what has hap- 
pened in 1956 and thus far in 1957. 

This morning I received the following 
letter from Mr. Williams with reference 
to the newsprint picture, 1956-60: 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. V., February 1, 1957, 
Hon, WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE SPRINGER; Knowing 
of your great interest in the newsprint situa- 
tion you may want to read attached ANPA 
Newsprint Bulletin No. 6, dated January 23, 
giving a brief review of the newsprint pic 
ture as we see it now. é 

With regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
CRANSTON WILLIAMS, 
General Manager. 


For the benefit of those who are in- 
terested in the critical newsprint situa- 
tion that now exists and has existed for 
many months, I am attaching herewith 
the Newsprint Bulletin No. 6, dated Jan- 
uary 23, 1957: 


THE Newsprint Pictrure—1956 


Inadequate supplies of contract newsprint 
and the crushing burden of another price 
increase made 1956 a difficult year in news- 
paper publishing. 

Newsprint consumption rose in 1956 to 
all-time high levels, reflecting new records 
in advertising and circulation, and confirm- 
ing the accuracy of ANPA 1951 forecasts for 
both newsprint requirements and newspaper 
volume. Supply did not keep pace. 

After a decade of rising consumption, 
newsprint producers failed again to meet 
demand on a normal contract basis. With 

produetion oversold and mills straining 
their operations above rated capacity, cut- 
backs in deliveries were inevitable as over- 
selling, strikes, power failures, breakdowns, 
and other emergencies left ‘some mills un- 
able to meet their commitments. 
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As a result, many publishers were forced 
to buy newsprint in the spot market at 


exorbitant prices despite their best efforts 
toward conserving their dwindling stocks. 


THE 1956 SPOT MARKET 


Most publishers faced the beginning of 
1956 with newsprint stocks depleted by un- 
precedented consumption in 1955 not 
matched by production. Delivery cutbacks 
by many mills mdicated no help could be 
expected in the way of additional contract 
tonnage. Thus many publishers found 
themselves scrambling for newsprint in a 
spot market at prices ranging more than 
60 percent above the $131 per ton base con- 
tract price generally prevailing at the be- 
ginning of 1956. 

Some 180,000 tons of newsprint flowed into 
the high priced United States spot market 
from England, France, Austria, Italy, West 
Germany, and even Japan. At least another 
75.000 tons were sold in the spot market at 
premium prices by marginal domestic milis, 
An estimated 50,000 tons of United States 
and Canadian production were diverted by 
export agencies into the United States spot 
market, and perhaps an additional 100,000 


tons from United States and Canadian paper 


merchants and other sources. 

ANPA has reason to believe approximately 
400,000 tons of newsprint were sold on the 
United States spot market in 1956 at far 
above contract price. The cost to publishers 
was staggering—an extra bill of at least $20 
million above contract prices. 

Even so, the spot market hardly offset cut- 
backs in deliveries. Publishers, in many in- 
stances, were forced to limit advertising— 
several to the point of eliminating all ad- 
vertising in some editions. 


NEWSPRINT CAPACITY IN 1956 


During 1956, it was anticipated that 334,- 
000 tons of new newsprint capacity in the 
United States and 467,000 tons in Canada 
were scheduled to start up. As the year 
came to an end, not all of this capacity had 
come into existence. 

In some instances, this was due to con- 
struction delays and labor difficulties. In 
others, to the fact that announced capacity 
figures for a new mill just beginning to op- 
erate can be deceptive. Considerable time 
elapses before a newly operating mill can 
expect to get rated capacity performances 
from its machines. 

It was not until the last quarter of 1956 
that newsprint producers, straining opera- 
tions to an average of nearly 104 percent of 
capacity, were able to begin equalizing pro- 
duction with requirements. But all cut- 
backs had not been made up, and no cush- 
joning margin of extra production was avall- 
able. 

PLANNED CAPACITY BY 1960 


By the end of 1959, new capacity firmly 
scheduled for installation, amounts to 850,- 
000 tons in Canada and 630,000 tons in the 
United States. This new capacity will only 
raise total North American capacity to 
around 9,500,000 tons—equal approximately 
to the ANPA estimate of the total drain from 
all sources upon North American production 
in 1960. 

As ANPA has pointed out previously, this 
leaves publishers with no prospect of capacity 
by 1960 to cover unexpected increases in de- 
mand such as occurred in 1955 and 1956. 
Except for short periods, the balance of sup- 
ply and demand must continue to depend on 
over-capacity operation. Until enough ca- 
pacity has been installed to provide an ade- 
quate cushion to protect consumers against 
mill production stoppages and sudden in- 
creases in demand, periods of short supply are 
inevitable. ` 

j NEW MACHINE INSTALLATION 

The shift to new machine installation in 
new Canadian projects, with 11 new machines 
scheduled to make up the major of new 
production during and after 1957, indicates 
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that most of the older machines, largely in- 
stalled over a quarter of a century ago, have 
been speeded up to the limits of technical 
feasibility. 

New machines now planned for installation 
will not provide sufficient tonnage to supply 
the 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons above normal 
requirements that should be available to in- 
sure against increased demands and produc- 
tion stoppages in any year. And the ques- 
tions that confront publishers are how much 
mew machine capacity will producers be 
willing to add to that already planned, and 
now much of this will they make publishers 
pey for in the form of increased prices. 

CONCLUSION 

What should publishers reasonably expect 
from the newsprint industry? Nothing less 
than a stable uninterrupted flow of sufficient 
supply to satisfy requirements and provide 
a cushion for emergencies. Nothing more 
than a price which is sufficient to support 
this capacity, and provide an adequate profit 
margin—over the long range—for newsprint 
producers. 

This is not the case at present. ANPA be- 
lieves it will not be the case in the foreseeable 
future unless newsprint producers are will- 
ing to revise their thinking in a spirit of fair 
play and cooperation with the market they 
supply. 


I am happy to report that the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, in a full discussion of this 
matter this morning, decided to proceed 
immediately with an investigation of the 
entire newsprint situation—including all 
phases of business affected by newsprint. 

In my estimation, Mr. Speaker, this in- 
vestigation is long overdue. Iam hoping 
that the subcommittee this year which 
will have charge of this investigation 
within the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will make a thorough 
job to determine whether or not there 
have been any violations of the law by 
any newsprint company in its control 
over the supply and outlet for newsprint. 

It is most important that this investi 
gation cover not only American com- 
panies, but that the investigation also 
include those companies in Canada, do- 
ing business in this country, which 
supply our local market. 


The Tito Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Louis J. Greco, commander, District 12, 
American Legion, Luzerne County, Pa., 
in which Mr. Greco, on behalf of his or- 
ganization, protests the proposed visit of 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia to this 
country: 

West Wromine, Pa., January 30, 1957. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: District 12, the 
American Legion, Luzerne County, Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, at a recent meeting of 
Sunday, January 20, 1957, passed a resolution 
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in protest of a proposed project by top Gov- 
ernment officials to inyite Tito, Communist 
dictator of Yugoslavia, to visit our country. 

The resolution was moved into the Penn- 
sylvania American Legion State Executive 
Committee which convened here in Wilkes- 
Barre, Saturday, January 26. The State 
Legion executive committee, too, passed a 
resolution deploring the project of Tito’s visit 
here. 

In the best interest of this Nation and the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world, District 
12, the American Legion, representing more 
than 13,000 Legion veterans urge you to do 
all within your power to make our sentiments 
known to the other Congressmen. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis J. GRECO, 
Commander, District 12. 


How Not To Handle Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all of our colleagues are famil- 
iar with the very fine report on the op- 
eration of foreign aid, submitted to this 
House, by the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations under the able and 
distinguished leadership of its chairman, 
our colleague from Virginia [PORTER 
Harpy}. The unimpeachable source of 
the report makes unnecessary any at- 
tempt at corroboration of the underly- 
ing facts. Nevertheless, I cannot forego 
the opportunity of presenting to our col- 
leagues the following article from the 
February 1957 issue of the Reader's 
Digest 


The article is written by Mr. Bernard 
S. Van Rensselaer who has been a mem- 
ber of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and Mutual Security 
Agency, investigator in charge of the 
foreign-aid program of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, staff director 
of the Hoover Commission's Task Force 
on Overseas Economic Operations. A 
lawyer with international banking ex- 
perience, he is now a consultant to the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port. The article follows: 


How Nor To HANDLE FOREIGN AID 
(By Bernard S. Van Rensselaer) 


It is to the interest of the United States 
and it is the aim of President Eisenhower, 
to maintain a sensible, constructive foreign 
economic aid program. But is our present 
program sensible? Is it constructive? For 
many months congressional investigations 
have been piling up damning evidence of 
waste, extravagance, and loss of interna- 
tional prestige. 

It is time for the American people to seek 
the reasons for this woe. Chief reason is 
a group of freespenders, who, through the 
years when free spending was 2 Government 
policy, entrenched both themselves and their 
philosophy. Of this there are many case 
histories. Consider, as an example, the 
story of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration mission to Iran, and its head, 
William E Warne. This case has recently 
been under investigation by the House Sub- 
committee on International Operations. 
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Warne's background for his ICA job is 
Tevealing. He joined the Department of the 
Interior in the 1930's as a writer of publicity, 
emerged as an advocate of public power and 
& skilled promoter of large hydroelectric- 
irrigation projects. A believer in Govern- 
ment spending on a grandiose scale, he ad- 
vanced rapidly. He became Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, charged with urging the 
Bureau of Reclamation to ever-faster spend- 
ing for multipurpose dams. 

At least $60 million worth of the dams 
Promoted under this hurry-up policy turned 
Out badly because insufficient attention was 
given to details. There isn't enough avail- 
able water in the Rio Grande to fill the re- 
Servoir created by one of these dams. An- 
Other contains water so salty that to date it 
has not been put on crops, 

With such à record to qualify him, Warne 
decided late in 1951 to join others of the 
Planning-spending era who were finding in 
Toreign aid jobs a chance to test their socio- 
Political theories on a worldwide basis. He 
Was sent to Iran to help that country of 15 
Million rebuild its economy, which had col- 
lapsed after expropriation of the British- 
controlled Iranian oil industry. 

Rarely, except in foreign aid, has there 
been such a spending campaign as Warne 
launched In Iran. Some $300 million in eco- 
nomic aid have been passed out to that coun- 
try to date. This is equivalent to the income 
taxes paid by 721,000 average $5,000 a year 
American families in a year, 

Warne spent some of the money usefully: 
for vaccination, sanitation, antimalarial 
work, and other such programs for which 
Point 4 was designed. These advances are 
an important reason why Iran has so suc- 
Cessfully resisted Communist infiltration. 

But in addition Warne launched outright 
Gift projects. For example, he built a beet- 
Sugar refinery. It couldn't operate at capac- 
ity for 2 or 3 years because Iranians had to 

taught to grow the necessary beets. Nev- 
ertheless, Warne bought machinery for a sec- 
ond refinery—which could only be stored. 

en there weren't enough ready projects 
for which to obligate funds, Warne, with the 
Approval of his Washington chiefs, distrib- 
uted United States Treasury checks directly 

Iranian ministers. He provided cash with 
Which the Iranians not only met their reg- 
ular government payrolls but raised their 
Own salaries. He subsidized the national 
bank. 

In doing such things, Warne built up a 
staff of more than 400 assistants in 10 region- 
al offices. One of these offices needed 53 
automobiles and 41 chauffeurs for its 55 em- 
Ployees (including clerks and office boys). 

General Accounting Office auditors, sent 
dut since to learn what happened in Iran, 
have reported finding new farm equipment 
Unused because it was unsuitable for the 
Tegion and no one had authority to send it 
elsewhere. Machinery and other physical as- 
sets worth at least $25 million were scattered 

such a way that no one has yet been able 
to discover where they all went. 

When any of these expenditures is ques- 
tioned today by investigators, it is justified 

y Warne and the International Cooperation 
Administration as necessary to save Iran 
from communism. One might ask if it 
Wouldn't have been possible to contribute a 
Stated sum to the Iranian budget without 
Creating a staff of 400 people and sponsoring 
Questionable projects. 

The first principle of foreign aid—as it has 
been sold to Congress—is that projects 
Should be those which the beneficiaries 
themselves propose and want, and which are 
economically necessary. Yet Warne would 
not advance $500,000 to enable Iran to supply 
Teheran, its capital, with one thing the 
country needed badly—steam-driven elec- 
trical generators. A public-power supporter, 
Warne wanted Iranians instead to have a 
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great United States-style hydroelectric dam 
on the Karaj River. 

The story of Iran's great dam will interest 
everyone, Teheran’s population was 1,200,- 
000, but its electricity supply was that of an 
American town of 15,000. In serving 39,000 
customers the overload was such that light 
bulbs at certain hours became as glow- 
worms. To make matters worse, there were 
40,000 applications for new electrical con- 
nections, if and when further power became 
available. 

These were not just applications for home 
use; they came from industrial plants which 
desperately required electricity in order to 
create jobs. Warne himself had handed out 
$2,246,000 to construct an ultramodern cot- 
ton bill for Teheran, but there was no power 
to turn its wheels. 

The cheapest and most practical solution 
for Teheran was the one which Iranians had 
themselves evolved, based on their large re- 
sources in fuel oil. Their plan was to more 
than double their power supply by adding 
two 12,500-kilowatt generators to their exist- 
ing oil-fueled, steam-driven dynamos. Five 
hundred thousand dollars, combined with 
Iranian funds, would serve as advance pay- 
ment to get manufacturers working on the 
generators. Why should Iran build a vastly 
expensive hydroelectric dam? 

Warne's own power engineers studied the 
Teheran plan and approved it. The United 
States committed itself on January 15, 1953, 
to try to supply the needed funds. When 


the Iranians asked for the agreed-upon dol- 


lars, however, Warne wrote back that “it 
would be greatly to the advantage of the 
country to concentrate on the use of hydro- 
electric generation rather than steam gen- 
eration in the Teheran area.” He added that 
“any contribution in the immediate future” 
would go for such purposes. He later re- 
fused money for the Teheran plan but 
pledged United States funds for construction 
of what had long been little more than a 
promoter's dream the Karadj Dam. 

This dam had been proposed in the 1920's 
by a group of German engineers—a 565-foot- 
high concrete block to be thrown across an 
isolated, narrow mountain canyon through 
which flowed a stream that all but dried up 
in summer and briefly became a springtime 
torrent. Nothing came of it; the project 
would be very expensive, and the electricity 
that could be generated for Teheran would be 
utterly inadequate. ; 

A French company, however, won a Karadj 
contract, and a little site work was done be- 
fore activity halted in 1951. 

Now Warne pledged initially $1,400,000 
toward construction of the dam according 
to the incomplete French plans. More money 
followed. But, in justifying the project to 
Washington, Warne said the total cost would 
be $17,300,000, whereas the Bureau of Recla- 
mation's preliminary reviews showed an es- 
timated cost of at least $28 million. On 
Warne's justification alone the United States 
and Iran were committed. 

Work on the dam site began immediately 
and continued until June 1955, although 
technical experts in Iran and in Washing- 
ton were in immediate revolt. Everett Es- 
lick, then Chief of the Power Branch in 
Washington, insisted that the dam could not 
be justified by Warne's information, So did 
Howard Morrison, the engineer who was the 
Washington manager for the Karadj project. 

On the demand of these and other Wash- 
ington technicians, an independent board of 
hydrolectric experts from three leading 
United States firms was consulted. 

“The streamflow and reservoir capacity are 
not commensurate with the cost of this 
dam,” the board reported. The project will 
not provide Tehran with an adequate power 
supply. The thermal alternate [steam sys- 
tem] can be made available sooner, at smaller 
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Warne appealed to the engineering head- 
quarters of the Bureau of Reclamation for 
data to support his program. While Bureau 
engineers conceded that it was physically 
feasible to construct the dam, they said it 
was no substitute for steampower. To meet 
the comments of the board of experts, they 
could only propose a still higher dam. 

“Nothing has been developed to change 
the board's original conclusions,” the con- 
sultants replied, fixing the cost now at $90 
million. “The Karadj Dam is not a wise 
venture for improving the economy of the 
Tehran area.” 

It was now obvious that the dam's con- 
struction was too expensive to be carried 
on indefinitely out of foreign-aid grants. 
As an escape, Warne assisted the Iranians 
in trying to prevail upon the Export-Import 
Bank to finance completion. Ever since, ICA 
has represented that, under tentative ap- 
proval of financing given by the bank, the 
dam was no longer an ICA concern. The 
facts are that Export-Import representatives 
who looked over the project in Iran advised 
Iran to abandon it. Nevertheless, as a result 
of our aid to this project and the publicity 
accorded the dam, the Iranians couldn't 
withdraw. Though work has long since 
halted, they must resume this dubious un- 
dertaking in order to save political face, even 
though they may be compelled to offer a 
prior lien on their national oil revenues in 
order to attract a lender, 

What does Iran have to show for all the 
cash we've handed out? 

Well, north of Teheran deep into the 
wild mountain canyons your guide points 
out an uncompleted 14-mile road hacked out 
of the mountainside and tunneled through 
solid rock; it provides a fine overlook of a 
dam that isn't there. There is also a con- 
struction camp, complete with swimming 
pool. It all cost $3,500,000, a price that 
would buy a lot of generators. 

But perhaps you need not worry too much 
for us.“ your guide says. Then he smiles, 
“You must understand that we are getting 
our generators after all—later than if you'd 
helped us with that downpayment we 
wanted, but they’re now being installed.” 

How? Did Warne and ICA finally make 
the money available? 

No,“ says your guide. “When times grad- 
ually got better, we bought the generators 
ourselves.” 

The Iranian experience with our foreign- 
aid program is a sad story. But it is not 
unique. There are similar stories about 
waste and mismanagement in country after 
country. 

Despite recent pressure to eliminate boon- 
doggling, the fact is simply that the en- 
trenched holdovers from another political 
era believe that paternalistic social welfare, 
outworn share-the-wealth ideas, and vast 
spending are synonymous with helping peo- 
ple help themselves. To them this repre- 
sents what foreign aid really should be. It 
is a closely knit club that can reward its 
members and punish those who don't 
cooperate. 

Douglas Reeves, a comptroller sent out 
from Washington to improve the fiscal pro- 
cedures of Warne’s mission, reported back 
that there was laxity in handling funds, a 
charge since confirmed by State Department 
auditors and General Accounting Office in- 
vestigators. Reeves was relieved of his post 
and transferred to other duties until his con- 
tract expired. 

Robert Alexander, Warne's chief power and 
utilities engineer, continued to voice ap- 
proval of steam power for Teheran as op- 
posed to the Karadj Dam. He lost his job. 
To keep him from talking, his critical report 
on Karadj was marked “Classified.” 

What happened to Warne? In ICA circles 
his Iranian program is pointed out as one 
of the agency’s outstanding achievements, 
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He has become economic coordinator in 
Korea, in charge of the biggest foreign-aid 
program of all. 

The ICA Club which makes possible such 
rewards stems back to the 1948 legisiation 
which established the first foreign-aid or- 
ganization. This legislation set up a large 
number of special jobs with salaries above 
the usual civil-service rates. These jobs 
were intended to be filled by foreign-trade 
experts, manufacturers, engineers, and the 
like from outside government. Congress 
considered that much speeialized practical 
experience was essential to the biggest inter- 
national business operation in the world. 

Most of these specialists retired after 1 
or 2 years, however, and the vacuum was 
filled largely by theoretical economists from 
other Federal agencies and by social work- 
ers and planners. Earnest men and women, 
they had great ambition but little practical 
experience. These men brought in or ele- 
vated friends with similar backgrounds, 
‘The bona fide technicians and operating men 
were pushed Into minor roles. 

Evidence made public by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee in 1953 disclosed 
that a number of the key people in foreign 
aid were holding jobs for which they had 
no background of experience, An agricul- 
tural economist, for example, served as Di- 
rector of the Industry Division, charged with 
all industrial planning and procurement 
throughout the world. He was succeeded 
by a real-estate man. The person in charge 
of increasing industrial productivity in all 
countries was a former civil service person- 
nel man. These are not exceptions, even to- 
day. 

Meanwhile, the foreign-aid organization 
has constantly grown more complex. It 
has had four different names: Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Mutual Security 
Agency, Foreign Operations Administration, 
International Cooperation Administration. 
In addition, the agency has taken over the 
functions of the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. In the last 6 years it has had 
5 titular chiefs. There are now so many 
different kinds of aid, embracing anything 
and everything the planners may want to 
do, that more than 2,000 projects are being 
carried on in some 50 countries. 


Congress got lost in this morass. It 
couldn't keep track of what was going on. 
It didn't even know how the appropriated 
funds were spent. But now, at last, con- 
gressional frustrations are coming to a boil. 
At least three investigating committees have 
gathered data. Another investigation is be- 
ing carried out by the White House. It is 
likely that Congress will attempt basic 
reforms. 

Whatever remedies are undertaken, they 
should be aimed first at curing the funda- 
mental troubles discussed here—the troubles 
caused by planners and spenders run wild, 
in an oversized, self-perpetuating agency. 
Otherwise there can be no sensible foreign- 
aid program—one which will give Ameri- 
can taxpayers their money's worth in helping 
to build a strong and friendly free world. 


After Hungary, What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
sentiments of some to somehow get 


along with Moscow's colonial imperial- 
ists, we must never allow the passage of 
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time to blur our feelings with regard to 
the recent Russian Communist massacre 
of countless Hungarian patriots. We 
must, as an honorable nation, continu- 
ally seek ways and means to bring about 
the liberation of all the captive nations 
in Mosccw’s empire. 

I have had the pleasure of reading the 
latest issue of the Ukrainian Quarterly 
which is dedicated to the anniversary of 
one of our truly great Presidents, Wood- 
row Wilson. This publication, which is 
the official organ of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, contains 
several highly instructive articles on the 
principle of national self-determination 
and its application to Hungary, Ukraine, 
and the many other captive nations. The 
articles by my distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, and 
the Honorable Epwarp M. O'Connor are 
particularly important. 

In specific regard to the meanirg and 
significance of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, the article by Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, who is a professor of Soviet eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University and 
also national chairman of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, is 
provocative and timely. Some of the 
ideas expressed in After Hungary, What? 
are worthy of our serious consideration 
on matters of foreign policy. To make 
it generally accessible to my colleagues 
and thinking Americans everywhere, I 
have requested that this article by Dr. 
Dobriansky be printed in the RECORD: 

AFTER HUNGARY, WHAT? 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

In the minds of many Americans, it is a 
depressing fact that the heroic and patriotic 
revolution in Hungary failed to stimulate a 
proper and adequate liberational response on 
the part of the free world, particularly the 
United States. It has, however, served to 
raise in numerous thinking circles the 
general question, After Hungary, what?“ 
Posed in this manner, the question seems 
to reflect a growing impatience, not to say 
intellectual displeasure, with the stock an- 
swers given in the past as, indeed, now, to 
the effect that there isn't much we can do 
without risking the sudden outbreak of 
global military hostilities. In some quarters 
it is being bluntly asked whether this type 
of answer, aside from rationalizing inaction 
or lack of imagtnation, isn’t progressively 
molding an unwholesome public psychology 
of peace at any price. In others the point 
of assuming a minimum of risk now, if really 
any at all, as against a certain maximum of 
risk later is being intensively discussed. In 
all, the question of policy and its practical 
applications appears to receive daily treat- 
ment of examination and debate. 

Doubtlessly there are many implications 
that come to the fore when this general 
question is put forward. But, on close 
analysis, these can be logically ordered and 
examined in the contexts of the following 
areas of discussion: (1) A studied appraisal 
of the paramount causes underlying the up- 
heavals in Poland, Hungary, and elsewhere; 
(2) a critical assessment of the notions, 
theories, and opinions of foreign-policy influ- 
ences and groups in the United States, rela- 
tive chiefly to the objective forces of anti- 
communism behind the Iron Curtain; and 
(3) a concrete evaluation of our present for- 
eign policy in relation to the entire Russian 
Communist empire, especially in the field 
of application. Some measure of calm re- 
fiection will show that, no matter what par- 
ticular aspect related to the general ques- 
tion, “After Hungary, what?” is considered, 
it is bound to fall into one of these three 
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categories of thought. Whether it be the 
mirage of national communism, the de- 
stalinization program, the role of the Voice 
of America, or Radio Free Europe, the expo- 
sure of the blatant errors of Kennanism, the 
dilemma of the present administration on the 
liberation policy, or any other significant 
topic of current discussion, these categories 
serve to accommodate it and, therefore, un- 
doubtedly contribute to a coherent presen- 
tation of the problem which will be so neces- 
sary for the anticipated controversies and 
acts of the forthcoming session of Congress. 


(1) THE DOMINANT FORCE OF NON-RUSSIAN 
NATIONALISM IN EASTERN EUROPE 


As one carefully analyzes daily reports on 
the striking developments in Hungary, Po- 
land, and in the Soviet Union itself, he can- 
not but be impressed by the anti-imperialist 
and anticolonial tones of these events. In 
Hungary, notably, the popular stress is on 
“Russkie go home,“ symbol of the Hungarian 
national flag, the sacredness of the Hun- 
garian nation and culture, in short, on all 
evidences, positive and negative, of the na- 
tional patriotism of the Hungarian people. 
For fundamental reasons of geography and 
internal structural conditions, the manifes- 
tation of these national patriotic evidences 
was blown to full proportions in Hungary as 
compared to Poland or any other area. It was 
facilitated by the geographical condition of 
Hungary’s immediate proximity to the Iron 
Curtain and to the free world. It was aided, 
also, by the blundering economic and po- 
litical management of this Russian-occupied 
colony by Hungary's native Communist 
quislings. The existence of Hungarian mili- 
tary forces and other internal forms, sepa- 
rate in entity but captive in status, pro- 
vided the possibilities for mass desertion and 
abatement of any revolutionary outburst 
which, as we observe, have been realized in 
the furnishing of arms to the courageous 
rebels and in sympathetic encouragement of 
their patriotic opposition. 

It ts exceedingly important to bear these 
environmental conditions in mind if one is 
to understand the differences In magnitude, 
depth, and intensity of the revolt in Hun- 
gary as compared to the uprisings in Poland 
and even, recently, in various parts of the So- 
viet Union, Geographically, Poland finds it- 
self in a vise between the Soviet Union and 
East Germany, where heavy Russian divisions 
are maintained. Politically, Poland is ex- 
posed to the threat of a revision in the Polish- 
German boundaries—which all Polish par- 
ties hold vital for Poland's future. Such re- 
vision can be prevented only by a Polish- 
Soviet alliance. The supervision and control 
of Poland's economy and resources have been 
more closely tied In with Moscow's plans for 
global conquest than has been the case In 
the less economically rich Russian colony of 
Hungary. 

When one turns farther east, to Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Georgia, and into central Asiatic 
Turkestan, the difficulties presented by geog- 
raphy and peculiar politico-economic ar- 
rangements for large-scale revolutions be- 
come proportionately magnified. In sub- 
stance, the problems of these captive non- 
Russian nations are the same as those located 
outside the Soviet Union. Taken in the 
aggregate, these Russian colonies are more 
important economically and strategically to 
the world imperialist plans of Moscow than 
the economic combination represented by 
the misclassified satellite states. To an in- 
formed mind, it goes almost without saying 
that a revolution in Ukraine of the propor- 
tions seen in Hungary would simply and de- 
cigively spell the death knell of the Russian 
Communist empire and the hopes of Moscow 
to extend it about the world. 

Moscow is fully aware of this and spares 

no effort both to closely control and appease 
Ukraine and the other non-Russian nations 
that constitute its base empire. It makes 
sure that they possess no separate military 
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division. Surely, if Ukrainian officers and 
Personnel seize the opportunity of assisting 
and joining with Hungarian patriots, they 
are more than likely to offer arms in aid of 
‘the patriot’s cause in Ukraine. Dispersion 
is the rule both in the military and civilian 
` fields of the Soviet Union. Moreover, Moscow 
takes full advantage of the relative remote 
geographical position of these nations and 
Virtually seals them off from the free world. 
It keeps them under the closest surveillance 
and vigilant watch. For example, current 
reports from the Soviet Union indicate that 
this is particularly true in regard to Ukrain- 
ian intellectuals and students. It is reported 
that the Moscow- controhed union of Ukrain- 
lan writers in Kiev censured two of its lead- 
ing members for making antiparty remarks 
and forced them to confess their errors in 
Public.* 

These general facts are by no means new, 
but they must be borne in mind if the total 
Picture of developments in the Russian Com- 
Munist empire is to be accurately viewed. 

yond question of doubt, the tremendous 
Significance of the Hungarian revolution lies 
in the fact that its electrifying character has 
Once again awakened the United States and 
many parts of the free world from a consum- 
ing stupor brought on by skillful Russian 
Communist propaganda, the naive accessions 
to it by the George Kennans and other pro- 
Ponents of peaceful coexistence, and the ma- 

absorption of peoples inclined toward 
Peace at any price in our time. The course 
ot a patriot in any foreign-dominated country 
is definitely marked by daring, blood, and 
death, and these sacrifices of the patriotic 
Hungarian people are by no means being 
Made in vain. They form, in reality, another 
necessary stratum in humanity's ascent 
toward complete world freedom. They ac- 
tually constitute another national link in 
the extending chain of patriotic revolt and 
Tesistance against imperialist and colonial 
Moscow. 

Dramatic and imposing as it is, the Hun- 
Farian revolution must, nevertheless, be 
Viewed in historical perspective and with 
Sound interpretative judgment. The re- 
Actions of many statesmen, officials, journal- 

and commentators during the tensest 
day of the Hungarian revolution would seem 
to suggest that this event occurred without 
& background and, equally, without a future. 
Vague and misleading notions about Titoism 
and national communism, about merely a 
fight against communism, and also the trig- 
Bering influences of the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe, were capriciously 
alred. But all such disconnected notions are 
Clearly misleading and confusing when they 
are closely examined in the light of certain 
Perspectives founded on massive fact and 
sound theoretical interpretation. 

The first and most important perspective 
is that the Hungarian revolution represents 

another powerful expression of the domi- 
Rant force of non-Russian nationalism in 
Europe. This force, as has been 

argued by many students for years, is the 
Chief invincible source of opposition and 
Challenge to the colonialism of imperialist 
Russian communism. It is a force hallowed 
by nature and tradition, and forms the very 
Toots of the patriotic, national movements in 
All the captive non-Russian nations of the 
Russian Communist empire. It is plainly 
natural force for true national inde- 
Pendence and the survival of national tradi- 
tions that is at the very basis of the succes- 
Sion of revolts, uprisings, and other forms of 
Mass dissent against Moscow rule in this 
© as well as in previous ones. In this 
decade, the Hungarian revolution is a part of 
this series that includes also the Polish War- 
saw and Poznan uprisings, the revolt in 
Georgia last spring, the Ukrainian eruptions 
in the slave-labor camps of Vorkuta, Kara- 
Banda, etc. in 1954 and 1955, the East Ger- 
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man revolt in 1953, and the various acts of 
national resistance among several non-Rus- 
sian nations both within and outside the 
Soviet Union back to 1950. 

This series of revolts, then, forms our sec- 
ond perspective which, doubtlessly, will be of 
further application in the years ahead. Even 
during the Hungarian upheaval, it was re- 
ported by Near East sources that uprisings 
occurred also in Central Asia among the 
Turkmenistans, only to be crushed by Russian 
tanks as some of the participants managed 
to make their escape to Iran and Turkey. 
Although confirmation of this is still lacking, 
the reported event would be only another 
factual instance added to the long record of 
similar events in this region in the past. It 
is this historical record of national opposition 
to foreign Moscow rule in Central Asia as well 
as in Eastern Europe that founds the ruling 
perspective on the force of non-Russian na- 
tionalism. This is the basic force explaining 
events in Poland, not Titoism or the self-con- 
tradictory notion of national communism, 
It is the force that, of course, opposes com- 
munism in an ideological sense, but more so 
opposes the enemy employing the Trojan 
Horse of communism, namely Russian totali- 
tarian imperialism. And whether the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe were in 
existence or not, this natural force of patri- 
otic nationalism, which understandably is of 
worldwide character, would still be operative, 
expressing and manifesting itself in a cumu- 
lative sequence of national revolts and out- 
breaks. 

(2) THE FINAL COLLAPLSE OF RUSSOPHILE 

KENNANISM 


In the contemporary period the patriotic _ 


Hungarian revolution is unprecedented in 
many ways. Its scope, depth, intensity, and 
perseverance are unexampled. However, its 
manifold significance and unmistakable im- 
pact are seen in the following effects: (1) The 
demolishing of the naive and recurring mis- 
conceptions that the Russian Communist 
empire is a monolith and that the persistent 
indoctrination of the youth insures the im- 
pregnability of the empire, (2) the critical 
undermining of the dangling notion that the 
enemy is ideological international commu- 
nism, and (3) the final collapse of Russophilic 
Kennanism and all that this immoral doc- 
trine implies. 

The first effect should be quite obvious, but 
to many a trained observer it would seem 
that the impressive events of non-Russian 
revolts in other areas, in the present and in 
the past, within the Soviet Union and out- 
side of it, have more than amply demon- 
strated the complete invalidity of the con- 
ceptions on monolithic empire and indoc- 
trinated youth. Concerning the second ef- 
fect, the slogans headlining the uprisings in 
Budapest, Warsaw, Tiflis, and elsewhere ade- 
quately show the paucity of the sky-dan- 
gling argument on ideological international 
communism. A Khokhlov may rant endless- 
ly that these eruptions are merely a strug- 
gle against Kremlin domination and that 
these uprisings do not originate in national- 
ism, but the stubborn facts of Russian 
Communist imperialism and colonialism, the 
struggle for national independence, love of 
God, country, and native traditions are mani- 
festly clear as they always have been? Ac- 
tually, it hardly speaks well for the inter- 
viewer's judgment to seek out the warped 
opinions of this former Soviet intelligence 
officer whose answers reveal the typical traits 
of an imperialist Russian mentality, despite 
a professed anticommunism. Indeed, any at- 
tempt to minimize or obscure the basic na- 
tionalist and patriotic urges of the captive 
non-Russian peoples, both in and out of the 
Soviet Union, in a welter of gibberish about 
undefined communism is, especially today, 
cause enough for hard, intellectual sus- 
picion. In this regard, with tongue in cheek 
even Mr. Kennan is beginning, at least to 
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some degree, to renounce certain doctrinal 
elements of Kennanism by acknowledging at 
long last the struggle for national independ- 
ence everywhere. 

The Hungarian revolution really signalizes 
the final collapse of Russophilic Kennanism. 
Here, again, for the informed observer de- 
velopments in Eastern Europe and Central 
Asia in the past 30 years furnish more than 
sufficient evidence contradicting the unreal- 
istic tenets of Kennanism, The persistent 
presentation of this factual evidence in many 
quarters of our society fortunately kept the 
body of Russophilic Kennanism in a doubt- 
ful and tottering state: the Polish and Hun- 
garian outbreaks in recent months have 
sealed its doom. The removal of Russifica- 
tion and of the teaching of Russian in schools 
of Poland and Hungary, are the leading revo- 
lution slogans of both countries. 

It is not possible here to recount all the 
battering charges against the unsound and 
even fantastic notions of Kennanism that 
have been advanced these past few years. 
But those made at the congressional hear- 
ings on United States diplomatic representa- 
tion in Ukraine and Byelorussia, in July 
1953," those registered by Ambassador Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt last June, and the indict- 
ment offered by Vice President Nixon in Oc- 
tober,’ all have formed the intellectual back- 
ground of sound skepticism to the journal- 
istic fiction created by the Alsops and Restons 
as to America's No. 1 expert on Russia.” The 
striking editorial on “Russia Seen Thru A 
Glass, Darkly“ (Wednesday, December 5, 
1956) in the Chicago Daily Tribune, the 
organ which featured in July 1953, the criti- 
cism launched against Kennanism at the 
congressional hearings, summarizes the spirit 
of this background superbly in its treatment 
of the Kennan interview that appeared in 
the November 24 issue of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

This interview, wien placed under critical 
analysis, represents clearly the indirect and 
askewed confessions of a man as to his own 
deep errors in relation to the Soviet Union 
and the American foreign policy toward the 
Russian Communist empire. A full analysis 
of it here is precluded by limitations of space 
and topical arrangement, but a few major 
points may be elaborated to indicate the 
motives underlying the interview and the 
nature of its content. This writer is certain 
that when these and other points are pre- 
sented in simple language to the American 
public, questions and doubts bearing on 
moral stature and intellectual integrity will 
inevitably arise. 

First, the obvious aim of the interviewed 
is to impress upon the mind of the unwary 
reader that right along his analyses and 
observations pointed to the break-up of the 
Russian Communist empire. Indeed, as long 
ago as 1945 he foresaw this eventuality; and 
for evidence he digs up an obscure and un- 
published memorandum allegedly written 
for State Department study. The editors of 
the Post then proceed to validate this with 
the blatantly untrue observation, “His pre- 
science did not fail him, either, in the years 
that followed.“ while Mr. Alsop taxes his 
authority by attributing a “lonely prophecy 
of 1945" to the interviewed. For those 
familiar with Kennan's writings and 
thoughts these many years, this contrived 
performance of face-saving and salvage-mak- 
ing is an act of intellectual desperation. 
Only last May 3, the author of containment 
and the consistent advocate of appeasement, 
peaceful coexistence, and the doctrine of 
evolution mused that “there is a finality, 
for better or worse, about what has now oc- 
curred in eastern Europe” and urged the 
restoration of “an atmosphere of normalcy 
-to the environment of Soviet-American re- 
lations.” These quotes are not improperly 
taken out of context, so the usual Kennanist 
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recourse to the cover-up of being misunder- 
stood will simply not do. 

Kennan’s comments on “two separate and 
distinct processes" at work today in the 
Russian Communist empire, on Gomulka 
and other current data are reviewed in the 
Ucrainica section of this journal and need 
not be treated here. However, it should be 
emphasized here that, in the light of his 
published material these past 9 years, it is 
most curious to find him now stressing the 
fact of “the drive for independence every- 
where.” It is also most strange to find him 
placing now considerable emphasis on the 
rule of moral principles in public and inter- 
national affairs. In his work on “American 
Diplomacy 1900-1950" he told us that “* * * 
the most serious faults of our past policy 
formulation lie in something that we might 
call the legalistic-moralistic approach to in- 
ternational problems.“ The late Father 
Walsh surely had not misread this and simi- 
lar statements out of context to criticize 
strongly Kennan's condemnation of moral 
principles in the field of international rela- 
tions. In brief, then, the oblique confession 
of error seen in this interview provides ad- 
ditional testimony to the final collapse of 
Russophilic Kennanism. 


(3) LIBERATION AND AFTER HUNGARY—WHAT? 


It need scarcely be pointed out that those 
who for years have theoretically developed 
the policy of liberation and concretely have 
shown the steps of its implementation, can 
now well take pride in their analyses and 
prognoses. The Hungarian revolution and 
the many uprisings preceding it firmly at- 
test to the soundness and truth of the lib- 
erationist's position. They verify and justi- 
fy it. Thus, the problem today is not one 
of questioning the liberation policy but, in- 
stead, of determining the course of its con- 
crete implementation and applications. We 
lost a great opportunity in the Hungarian 
revolution, and this writer for one believes 
that had we been prepared to conduct a 
Berlin air-lift type of operation in Hungary 
prior to November 4, the full measure of 
Russian bluff and bluster would have been 
exposed to the world. Carefully planned in 
the United Nations and in Western Europe, 
the operation would have been in line with 
our policy of peaceful liberation by its in- 
tent to insure peace and order in Europe. 
The sad fact is that our policy suffers from 
the lack of an operational arm and this is 
the concrete problem that faces us today. 


To meet this problem, the following dl- 
rections of action appear necessary for the 
immediate future. One, it would serve a 
most useful purpose to have the next Con- 
gtess stage a great debate on American 
foreign policy, for such a debate would air 
out before the public eye the deficiencies 
of our foreign policy operations. It would 
clarify for the public the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the liberation policy. It would 
reveal the dangers involved in the baseless 
complex of fear regarding another world 
war, especially when Moscow is least pre- 
pared today to engage in any such conflict. 
Second, a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Information is indispensable in order to 
achieve the necessary coordination of VOA, 
RFE and Radio Liberation, as well as to 
strengthen our other psychological weapons. 
Third, the establishment of a Select House 
Committee to Investigate the Disintegration 
of the Communist Empire, patterned after 
the famous Karsten committee, would bring 
incalculable favorable results both nation- 
ally and internationally. Its first object of 
study would be, of course, the Hungarian 
revolution, 

In pursuing these basic directions of ac- 
tion, the Nation would profit from much 
fertile thought and imagination which 
doubtiessly would lead to the formation of 
an operational arm for the execution of our 
foreign policy. As the foresighted have 


predicted before, there will be opportunities 
in the form of other revolts and uprisings 
within the Russian Communist empire. 
There is no finality about the captivity of 
the non-Russian nations in this empire. 
The burning question, however, revolves 
about our trained ability to seize these op- 
portunities in behalf of the cause of world 
freedom, We muffed the opportunity of 
Hungary, but we can succeed in capitaliz- 
ing on the inevitable future opportunities. 
This is the only reasonable and courageous 
answer to the pending question, After Hun- 
gary What? 


1 Associated Press, Moscow, Dec. 5, 1956. 

„The Masses Are in Revolt Against Red 
Rule,” U. 8. News & World Report, Nov. 2, 
1956. 

*“Favoring Extension of Diplomatic Rela- 

© tions With the Republics of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia," H. Cong. Res. 58, U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington, 1953. 

“What Should We Do About Russia?” 
VU. S. News & World Report, June 29, 1956, 
Washington, D. C. A 
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Emergency Conservation Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join Congressmen CHENOWETH and SMITH 
in their statement concerning emer- 
gency conservation appropriations. They 
should be made retroactive on the funds 
provided for listing and furrowing wind- 
erosion areas in the high-plains drought- 
disaster States. Good farmers in these 
areas begin listing when the high winds 
arise and certainly should be rewarded 
for their diligence. 

I include as part of my remarks tele- 
grams I received from farmers support- 
ing this stand: : 


BURLINGTON, COLO., January 31, 1957. 
Congressman WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Request payment for land listed last fall. 
Early listing stops wind erosion before it 
starts. 
Ernest ROBBINS, 
Marvin GRUSHING, 


STRATTON, Colo, January 31, 1957. 
Hon. Wim S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request you vote to make emer- 
gency tillage program payments retroactive 
to October 1. 

Jor SIMON, 
Denver, Col o., January 30, 1957. 
Representative WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Colorado State Grange urges your support 
to make all emergency wind erosion control 
program payments be made retroactive to 
October 1, 1956. Some of the farmers realized 
last fall this control was necessary and pur- 
chased gas and oil on credit to do this work 
and will be penalized unless payments are 
made retroactive to October 1. 

Henry CHRISTIANSON. 
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SEIBERT, COLO., January 30, 1957. 
Congressman WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully urge that any emergency wind 
erosion program affecting this area be made 
retroactive to October 1. Any later date 
would be severe penalty to farmers who have 
made earnest effort to prevent and control 
erosion. No practices have been performed 
since January 1, 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 


SEBERT, COLO., January 30, 1957. 
Congressman WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D. C.: 
Respectfully urge that any emergency wind 
erosion program affecting this area be made 
retroactive to October 1, Any later date 
would be severe penalty to farmers who have 
made earnest effort to prevent and control 
erosion. No practices haye been performed 
since January 1. 
HARRY HATFIELD. 
BURLINGTON, Coto., January 30, 1957. 
Representative WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We urge October 1, 1956, be the retroac- 
tive date for paying for emergency listing 
rather than January 1, 1957. It would be 
a great injustice to not pay the farmer who 
worked his land last fall when it really 
needed to be worked and then to pay the 
farmer who just waited for a Government 
payment. 
Kir Carson County DROUGHT CoMMITTEE. 
H. M. Hryes, Chairman, 
“ 


SEIBERT, Coro, January 30, 1957. 
Congressman WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge that any emergency wind 
erosion program affecting this area be made 
retroactive to October 1. Any later date 
would be severe penalty to farmers who have 
made earnest effort to prevent and control 
erosion. No practices have been performed 
since January 1. 

DEAN JARNAGIN. 
FLAGLER, COLO., January 30, 1957. 
Hon. WILIAM S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In behalf of farmers of this vast area we 
vigorously protest setting January 1 as retro- 
active date emergency drought, wind-erosion 
bill being introduced in Senate. A great in- 
justice is being done to the farmer who has 
already worked his land, even if he did not 
have available funds and had to make finan- 
cial arrangements, so he could keep his land 
from blowing. He is entitled to an October 
1 retroactive date. Your consideration is 
urged on this measure. 

OLIVER BLANCKEN. 
SEMWERT, COLO., January 30, 1957. 
Congressman WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge that any emergency 
wind-erosion program affecting this area be 
made retroactive to October 1. Any later 
date would be severe penalty to farmers who 
have made earnest effort to prevent and 
control erosion. No practices have been per- 
formed since January 1. 

EARL GOWGILL. 
SEIBERT, COLO., January 30, 1957. 
Congressman WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House Office Building, > 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge that any emergency wind 
erosion program affecting this area be made 
retroactive to October 1. Any later date 
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Would be severe penalty to farmers who have 
Made earnest effort to prevent and control 
erosion. No practices have been performed 
Since January 1. 
B. D. HARGROVE, 
Manager, Seibert Equity Elevator. 
FLAGLER, COLO., January 30, 1957. 
Congressman WI. LIAN S. HL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Retroactive date for emergency wind ero- 
sion bill should be October 1, 1956. All con- 
Ta work on land was done prior to January 
1957. 0 
A.- E. CREIGHTON. 


STRATTON, COLO., January 31, 1957. 
Hon. WILAAN S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In behalf the farmers of this area we 
Would like to plug for an October 1 retro- 
active date on emergency drouth wind ero- 
Sion bill being introduced in House on 
Frounds that an injustice would be done to 
farmer who has taken preventative steps 
Carlier than usual windy season. Your 
thought and consideration in this regard will 

appreciated. - 

FiRST NATIONAL BANK OF STRATTON, COLO. 


FLAGLER, COLO., January 31, 1957. 
Hon. Wium S. HILL, 
Congressman, 
Second District of Colorado, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Vote for and support measure to allow pay- 
Ment for listing or such soil operations as 
and to be retroactive to Octo- 
ber 1, 1956. 
R. W. Hinman. 


BURLINGTON, CoLo., January 31, 1957. 
Hon. Wriutam S: HILL, 
House of Representatires, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is our understanding there is legislation 
tn Congress at present to provide payment to 
farmers in the drought area for listing to 
Prevent soil erosion with a retroactive date 
of January 1, 1957. We kindly ask that you 

e this retroactive date October 1, 1956, in 
All fairness to the farmers of our county and 
State. Tou would certainly be doing our 
farmers an injustice to have January 1, 1957, 
as retroactive date. 
GORDON B. HAMMITT, 
President, Burlington Chamber of 
Commerce, Kit Carson County. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 

inting Office, Washington 25. D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
Not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
Chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 

Government. The Superintendent of 
‘uments shall prescribe the terms and 
Conditions under which he may authorize 

e resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
ās shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
Sbective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS: —No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Rxconn without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second; the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type: and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printér will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day Umit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addl- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. hen either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
menf Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in th’. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presentei in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Abraham Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
Abraham Lincoln is revered by liberty- 
loving people throughout the world, but 
We of Ilinois especially cherish his mem- 
ory because of his many years of close 
and intimate association with the history 
of our great State. 

My father, Burnett M. Chiperfield, a 
Member of this body from the State of 
Illinois, gave an address on Abraham 
Lincoln on February 12, 1917, and again 
in 1932. I desire to include as part of 
my remarks the following extracts from 

speech: 

Many years have come and gone since the 
earth last saw the beloved form of the Great 
Emancipator. 

Although now they almost equal in num- 
ber the allotted span of the life of a man, 
not a single laurel that was placed upon his 
brow by the loving hands of a grateful people 
has been withered and not one has faded 
Under the destroying hand of time. 

The passage of the years has but added to 
the freshness and luster of those laurels, 
and his memory has become the more fixed 
and established, until today we again gather 
in reverence to do homage to the deeds and 
achievements of one of the Nation's great- 
€st—Abraham Lincoln. 

In the State from which I come, as well as 
in the other Commonwealths of the Nation, 

greatness is not forgotten, nor are the 
deeds which he performed lost to remem- 
brance, nor is their glory lessened; and 
though he has long since passed to the glori- 
dus company of the immortals, yet in truth 
he now lives and speaks wherever the thought 
of liberty finds lodgment in the mind of man. 

As the gray twilight brings the day to a 
Close on the broad prairies of Illinois, 
mothers draw their little ones to their knees 
and tell in tones of affection over and over 
again the entrancing story of the life of this 
Breat man. And as the tale holds the youth- 
Tul listeners spellbound, they do not dwell 
on the battles of years gone by, but speak 
they rather of his humble origin, of the 
devoted mother who guided his childish 
Steps, of the struggling youth, the sturdy 
and determined manhood, and the just and 
loving heart that found vast expression in 
the beneficent life that gave to us a most 
Precious legacy—the memory of one of the 
Freatest and most loved men since the days 
of the Savior of the world—the memory of 
the humble rallsplitter of the prairies of 
Ilinois. 

Others may speak of Lincoln the leader, 
the statesman, the President; but I speak 
this day of Lincoln the humane, of Lincoln 
the man, and the life that has endeared 
him to all liberty-loving citizens of the 
world. 

At this day we cannot understand the 
severity of the struggles by which he rose 
or the bleak barrenness of his life, which 
he describes as the short and simple annals 
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of the poor. In afteryears he could not 
bear to speak of those days, and, so far as 
his words are concerned, they are a sealed 
book. 

The lad of poverty triumphed until at his 
death the world stood silent and the mon- 
archs of the earth bowed their heads in grief 
and laid their tributes upon his bier as he 
made his last journey, silent and still, by 
night and by day, through the unbroken 
ranks of sorrowing citizens, to the old home 
in the heart of Illinois, where now his sacred 
dust reposes, a precious trust of the people 
of that State. 

Between the humble home and the last 
imposing spectacie lay a life of love, devotion, 
and service. In it all is not found one day 
of selfish ease or idle self-indulgence. No 
anchorite ever lived more humbly or toiled 
more vigorously to attain the goal that 
was to be his. 

To me, it is a delight and a privilege to 
trace in imagination his triumphant though 
weary steps. 

Love and service, attended with the high- 
est devotion to duty, marked his course. 
His guide and counselor in those days of 
privation was a wonderful mother, whom 
he loved with all the-devotion of his boyish 
heart, and of whom he said, “All that I am 
or ever hope to be I owe to my angel mother.” 
When the summons came to the rude hut 
and called her from earth away, it left the 
lad bereft and alone, and none could bring 
him comfort. 

It was the first staggering blow to a life 
that already well knew sorrow. 

The struggles of his boyhood days and 
their biting poverty left a melancholy im- 
press on his mind and soul. 

They gave to him for his entire lifetime 
the sensitive heart of a child. 

He could see no wrong done or hurt come 
to any living thing without himself being 
hurt. 

He sorrowed with the sorrowful, and his 
tears fell with those who had been wounded 
and broken on the march of life. 

His soul responded to the sufferings of the 
world. 

Through his bitter experiences no man 
could better understand than he the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
and this sympathetic comprehension ani- 
mated and guided his every act. 

In all the record of his life no mean deed 
is written, and in the story of his career, 
as orally preserved by tradition in the State 
from which I come, there does not remain 
even the suggestion that he was capable of 
a selfish or unworthy act. 

As only a starved soul could yearn he de- 
sired affection, and when this was given to 
him by Anne Rutledge it was returned with 
an ardor that was great. Many say that Anne 
Rutledge isa myth. I have visited her grave 
near the town of old Salem, where it is said 
that after her death Lincoln came often in 
sadness, and would not be consoled. It is re- 
peated that at one of these times he said that 
the true inscription for her resting place 
should be, Here lies the body of Anne Rut- 
ledge and the heart of Abraham Lincoln.” 

With his sensitive nature he sought the 
love of those with whom he was brought in 
contact. Their esteem and good opinion sus- 
tained, encouraged, and supported him. 
Without it he was cast down and disheart- 
ened. His reward—and the only one he 
sought—was the approval of his countrymen. 
And in later years the knowledge that he was 


at variance with a great section of the land 
caused him the most poignant grief. 

Perhaps not widely versed in the details of 
the arts or sciences, yet he knew men. He 
knew their thought and minds and souls and 
the motives which animated them. He knew 
their strength and their weakness. He was 
brother and father to all mankind, and knew 
their sorrows and their trials. To them he 
could speak in simple words that touched 
their deepest sensibilities, and could play 
upon the chords of their emotion in language 
plain, it is true, but with words that lived 
and breathed; in language that stands to this 
cay as an unparalleled example of literary 
style. 

Each phrase was cut to the last degree, and 
thought was given expression in sentences 
that were strong, direct, and filled with 
meaning. 

The path that Lincoln traversed in public 
life was not an easy one. Probably no man 
who ever attained great prominence has 
tasted as bitterly of defeat as did he. 

In 1832 he was defeated for a seat in the 
Legislature of Illinois. 

In 1848 he was defeated for renomination 
to Congress, to his great discouragement. 

It then seemed to him, and so he said, that 
he believed that his public career was for- 
ever ended and that there was to be no fur- 
ther public service for him. 

In 1849 he was a candidate for Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, but was 
defeated because Daniel Webster cast his in- 
fiuence in favor of another candidate. 

In 1854 he was a candidate for United 
States Senator, but after a time withdrew in 
favor of Judge Trumbull. 

In 1856 he was a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, but was not named by the convention. 

In 1858 he was a candidate for the Senate 
of the United States, but was defeated by 
Judge Douglas, although he carried the pop- 
ular vote of the State by 4,000. 

His was a brave and indomitable heart. 

He was not dismayed or crushed by these 
successive defeats, although his campaigns 
were made at a great sacrifice, 

And after the long struggle came the great 
victory, and he sat in the seat of the mighty. 

But this did not change a single fiber of his 
kindly nature. The mountain crest meant 
no more to him than the lowly valley. 

When power came and greatness was his, 
he wore his honors modestly, without arro- 
gance or ostentation, and humility and kind- 
ness marked his course. 

He was to the Nation Father Abraham, and 
with meekness and might, affection and care, 
he led his children through the valley of the 
shadow safely into the fold of peace and 
tranquillity. 

The things for which he stood and which 
he attempted to do were in the name of the 
Constitution, and to this instrument, as he 
construed it, he was wholly devoted. 

The reckless and harebrained experiment 
in government possessed no attraction for 
him, nor was he inclined to adopt a plan 
merely because it was new and untried, but 
going hand in hand with his conservatism 
Was the ever present desire to so adapt the 
Constitution that it would respond to the 
changing needs and requirements of the 
people. 

While regarding with reverence the prece- 
dents of the past, he also sought to be acute- 
ly conscious of, and responsive to, the eco- 
nomic demands and needs of the present. 
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As he was intensely human in all his 
aspects of life, so did he make a sympathetic 
and human interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion where the rights of men were involved, 
which, while not always strict or entirely 
logical, still made for the uplifting and the 
welfare of the people of the land. 

With such a construction of the Consti- 
tution of the United States by those in power 
the people of the Nation will not quarrel. 
It is radical changes in our forms of gov- 
ernment not authorized by the Constitution 
that will be met with condemnation. 

Those who find comfort in the denial of 
a God, or of a Supreme Being, frequently 
claim Lincoln as one who shared their views 
and approved their lack of belief. 

No greater or more foul slander could be 
uttered against this man. 

Lincoln walked hand in hand with God 
for many years before his death, and there 
is no act of his life that warrants the claims 
so advanced against him. 

It may be that he could not define a par- 
ticular creed that entirely and closely fitted 
his views, but his steadfast belief in a God 
and His divine power to guide and shape the 
affairs of men was touching. 

His state papers are filled with appeals to 
God and statements of his belief in a Su- 
preme Being, and of his reliance upon His 
aid and assistance. 

His trusting faith was like that of a little 
child who confidingly puts his hand in that 
of a loving father and walks the path with 
a sublime trust and without fear. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with the 
startling fact that the entire achievement 
of the life of Abraham Lincoln, that has 
caused the generations to remember him, 
was accomplished and performed in barely 
1,500 days. 

If from his life were taken the actions and 
deeds embraced in those days, his name 
would barely be known outside of the coun- 
tries of Illinois where his uctivities had been. 

When defeated for the Senate by Douglas 
it seemed to the doubting many that his 
career was done; but the defeats of the past 
were to him only the foundations on which 
he built his future triumph. 

His trials and struggles and sorrows had 
refined his soul until the dross was gone, 
and out of his bitter experience came forth 
a man—apparently called ot God—to guide 
the people of the land, both North and 
South, out of the horrors of war to the place 
where, rededicated by the blood of a hun- 
dred fields, they stood a united and invinci- 
ble people. 

One lesson taught by Lincoln that may 
be helpful in the present day was his un- 
faltering determination to stand steadfast 
before the nations of the world for the rights 
of America, 

Although opposed by the bravest of the 
brave at home, he did not fail to speak cour- 
ageously for the dignity of the country when 
it was assailed from abroad, and in the 
overwhelming crisis of those days he spoke in 
the name of our Nation for the preservation 
and recognition of its fundamental rights. 

For him the zenith of his career had been 
reached and, like Moses, he stood upon the 
height and viewed the land regenerated, but 
which he might not enter—and then, on 
good Friday, the day when the Christian 
world was sorrowfully observing the cruci- 
fixion of the Christ, God took him, even 
though the evening of his life had not yet 
come, for his task was done. 

Yea, he was taken, if it can be so said of 
the death of the clay that formed his body, 
but there was left the undying spirit of this 
great man to lead and protect the people 
of this Nation by the wisdom he displayed 
for many generations to come. 

And then came ungrudgingly the belated 
acknowledgment of his greatness. 

Great men have come and gone since Lin- 
coln fell, and many have attained high places 
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in the Nation, but seldom has one, even when 
his power was the greatest, attained the won- 
derful influence over the people of the land 
that has been manifested, and still con- 
tinues to be manifested until this day, by the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

That influence has guided the Nation when 
the hand of living man has faltered, for 
being dead, yet he speaketh to the souls of 
men with power and conviction. 

And so today, as a Representative of the 
State of Illinois, I pay an humble tribute to 
the life and work of her great son. 

Into his hands the people gave all that 
was best and dearest. To him they entrusted 
the sacred honor of the Nation, and never 
did he fail that trust. In his death they 
honor him and preserve his memory. 

In the hall of representatives at Spring- 
field only two portraits are found. m 

On the one hand is that of Douglas, who 
in the hour of stress clasped hands with his 
old-time political opponent and who held up 
the arms of Lincoln as Aaron did those of 
his leader of old. 

The place of Douglas is secure in the affec- 
tions of the people of the Prairie State. 

From the other side of the hall looks down 
the towering form of Abraham Lincoln, and 
there the people of the State come and stand 
with tearful eyes, gazing into the kindly 
face of this great man, and as they depart 
they take away an inspiration to discharge 
the duties of citizenship better and more 
fully. 

Our State has taken his ashes, his fame, 
and his memory to heart. 

One it will guard, and the others it will 
proclaim until the father of waters no 
longer runs to the sea and until time is no 
more, 


“Not without thy wondrous story, 

IIlinols, Illinois, 

Can be writ the Nation’s glory, 
Illinois, IIIInols, 

On the record of thy years, 

Abram Lincoln’s name appears, 

Grant and Logan and our tears, 
Tilinois.” 


H. R. 4353 and H. R. 4354 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. G. E. Leighty, chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association: 
RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D. C., February 6, 1957. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: The Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, made up of 21 stand- 
ard railway labor unions having in excess of 
1 million members, has given careful con- 
sideration to the bills, H. R. 4353 and H. R. 
4354, to amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act introduced yesterday by the Honorable 
Oren Harris, Democrat, of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and the Honorable 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Republican, of New 
Jersey, ranking member of the 
committee, and wishes to be recorded as 
strongly in favor of this legislation, 
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We appreciate very much the interest of 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee in sponsoring this legislation. Both Mr- 
Hargis and Mr. WOLVERTON have given much 
of their time and attention to legislation on 
railroad retirement and unemployment in- 
surance, and their contributions in these 
fields have been very significant, for which 
the active and retired railroad workers and 
their families have been grateful. Last year 
they sponsored legislation which was ulti- 
mately enacted and became Public Law 1013 
of the 84th Congress which granted retired 
employees and their families generally a 10- 
percent increase in retirement and survivor 
benefits. 

As stated by Chairman Harris on the floor 
of the House on January 30, 1957 (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 1200), any program to 
amend the Railroad Retirement and Un- 
employment Insurance Acts must take into 
account several factors. The needs of pres- 
ently retired beneficiaries, the future equi- 
ties of the present work force, and the 
problems of the industry must be borne in 
mind. We believe that the Harris-Wolverton 
bills represent this balanced approach. The 
Harris-Wolverton program goes as far as it is 
safe to go within the limits of good public 
policy and sound financing. 

Although the general increase in retire- 
ment and survivor benefits of 10 percent 
provided in these bills is perhaps not as far 
as some would go, it is clear that this is 
the largest increase that sound financing will 
permit. In addition to the increase of 10 
percent of retirement and survivor benefits, 
the Harris-Wolverton program provides many 
other lberalizations that will strengthen 
and improve our system. 

The improvements in the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act provided in these 
bills are badly needed by the industry. Prob- 
lems peculiar to the railroad industry have 
arisen in the last decade which require 
immediate solution, The Harris-Wolverton 
bills go a long way toward correcting these 
problems and will benefit the industry. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
is pleased to note that the Harris-Wolverton 
program provides adequate financing to pay 
for benefits contained in the bills, as well 
as to compensate for the costs of benefits 
enacted in 1956. Our association has al- 
ways insisted that our retirement system 
be financially sound. Railroad men are 
proud of the fact that their retirement sys- 
tem has been financed on a basis of equity 
and prudence. 

We note that the Harris-Wolverton bills 
do not deal with the problem of correcting 
the tax on a tax paid by railroad employees 
in their contributions to this system. We be- 
lieve that this inequity should be corrected 
at once. The Honorable Evceng J. Mo- 
CarTHY, Democrat, of Minnesota, has intro- 
duced such a bill, H. R. 3665, that is now 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. We strongly anticipate that fur- 
ther bills will be introduced that will ap- 
ply to all tax payments into compulsory 
Federal retirement and social security sys- 
tems. Should such measures be introduced, 
we shall support them. In the meantime, 
we expect to press for passage of the Mo- 
Carthy bill which applies only to railroad 
employees. The treatment of employer con- 
tributions to Federal retirement programs 
and those of individuals is discriminatory 
against the individual and should be cor- 
rected. A tax on a tax is not consistent with 
fair play. 

For the reasons outlined above, we ask 
that all of our friends in the Congress join 
with us in this effort to enact the Harris- 
Wolverton bills now pending before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the McCarthy bill now pend- 
ing before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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A more detailed analysis of these three bills 
Is attached to this statement. 
`> Respectfully yours, 
G. E. LEIGETY, 
Chairman, 


ANALYSIS BY THE RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ 
ASSOCIATION OF THE CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF 
THE HARRIS-WOLVERTON BILLS H. R. 4353 AND 
4354 AND THE MCCARTEY BILL H. R. 3665 


These bills, H. R. 4353, H. R. 4354 would, in 
general, make the following changes in exist- 
ing law: 

PART I. THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


1. All annuities (age and disability retire- 
Ment, spouses’, and survivors’ pensions, and 
insurance lump sums, under the Railroad 
Retirement Act would be increased by 10 
Percent (except annuities which are, or 
Would be, based on the equivalent of the 
annuitant's average monthly compensation 
while working in the railroad industry); 

2. An employee who was retired on an an- 
nuity by reason of disability, would not lose 
the annuity for any month in which he 
earned more than $100 in outside employ- 
ment if his total earnings in the year, which 
includes such month, does not exceed $1,200; 
and if such earnings exceed 61.200, the an- 
nuitant would not lose more than 1 month's 
annuity for each $100 of such excess, treating 
the last $50 or more of such excess as $100. 

3. Women railroad employees with less 
than 30 years of service, would be eligible for 
annuities at age 62 rather than age 65, but 
the annuity would be on a reduced basis. 
(Women with 30 years of service are now, 
and will continue to be, eligible for full re- 
tirement at age 60.); 

4. A spouse’s annuity would be payable at 
age 62, rather than age 65, upon election of 
the spouse to receive such annuity on a re- 
duced basis; 

5. The “insurance” lump sum (which is 
not now payable if the deceased employee is 
Survived by a person entitled to an annuity 
in the month in which the employee died) 
Would be payable even if the deceased is 
Survived by a person so entitled, but the 
amount would in no case exceed $750; 

6. The maximum creditable compensation 
under the act would be increased from $350 
to 8400 a month, effective with respect to 
compensation for service after June 30, 1957; 

7, The residual lump sum would be in- 
Creased to reflect-the increase in the maxi- 
Mum creditable monthly compensation; and 

8. For survivor beneficiaries who work out- 
side the United States the work limitations 
On benefits would be the same as are now 
Provided for work in the United States. 


PART IT. THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT TAX ACT 


In order to provide funds for the proposed 
increases in benefits, and to take care of any 
Present deficiency In the Railroad Retirement 
Account, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act 
Would be amended as follows: 

1. The tax base would be increased from 
the present maximum of $350 a month to 
$400, effective with respect to compensation 
for service after June 30, 1957. 

2. The tax rates on employers and employ- 
des would be increased from the present 614 
Percent of payroll on each side, up to $350 
& month, to 7½ percent of payroll on each 
Side, up to $400 a month, effective with re- 
Spect to compensation for service after June 
30, 1957; 

3. The tax rates on employee representa- 
tives would be increased from the present 
12% percent of payroll, up to $350 a month, 
to 15 percent of payroll, up to 6400 a month, 
effective with respect to compenastion for 
Service after June 30, 1957; and 

4. An additional increase in tax rates with 
Tespect to compensation paid for services be- 

g January 1, 1970, is provided, but such 
increase would be conditioned upon, and 
Would be equal to the number of percentage 
Points (including fractional points) of, the 
increase in the rate of social security employe 
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ment taxes which, as now scheduled, would 
not be effective before 1965. (The reason for 
thig proposed conditional increase is that if 
social security taxes increase as scheduled, 
the retirement account will be charged cor- 
respondingly more under the financial inter- 
change arrangement, and to the extent of 
such increases scheduled for 1965 and there- 
after it is necessary to increase retirement 
taxes to the same extent on compensation 
paid after 1969 in order to continue on an 
actuarily sound basis.) 


PART Ill, THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE ACT 


In order to improve the lot of unemployed 
railroad workers, the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act would be amended as 
follows: 

1. The dally benefit rate would be in- 
creased from 50 percent of compensation for 
the employee's last employment in a base“ 
year, to 60 percent of such compensation; 

2. The maximum daily benefit rate would 
be increased from $8.50 to $10.20; 

3. Sundays and holidays would be treated 
as Gays of unemployment for unemployment 
purposes; 

4. The number of days for which benefits 
may be paid in the first registration period 
in a benefit year would be 10 (instead of 7), 
the same as in subsequent registration pe- 
rlods in the same benefit year; 

5. For a career railroad employee (one 
with at least 5 years of railroad service) who 
is out of work through no fault of his own, 
the bill would extend the period during 
which he may receive benefits. These ex- 
tended periods would vary in length, de- 
pending, generally, on the length of the 
beneficiary's previous employment, so that 
an unemployed man with 20 or more years of 
service would receive benefits for as much as 
4% years longer than he might otherwise 
receive; 

6. The minimum earnings in a “base” year 
which would qualify an employee for bene- 
fits in the benefit“ year would be increased 
from $400 to $500; 

7. The maximum taxable earnings in a 
month would be increased from $350 to $400; 
and 

8. The contribution rate would be in- 
creased to 2 percent of creditable compensa- 
tion when the balance in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account would total $450 
million or more; and this rate would be in- 
creased, by steps, to 4 percent of such com- 
pensation when the balance in the account 
fell below $300 million. 

The bill H. R. 3665, by Mr. MCCARTHY, 
would exempt from Federal income tax and 
withholding all employees railroad retire- 
ment taxes. 


Free Marketing of Domestic Newly Mined 
Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of this session I introduced 
a bill to permit the free marketing of 
domestic newly mined gold. For the 
benefit of other Members, and the many 
people from all over the United States 
who are writing me to express interest in 
this legislation, I would like to explain 
briefly why I have introduced the bill 
and what it would do. 

As you know, innumerable bills have 


been introduced in the House or the Sen- 
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ate during the past decade to increase 
the value of gold, to permit the free coin- 
age of gold, to restore convertibility, to 
allow our gold to circulate freely in world 
markets and for other purposes. With- 
out exception these bills have been ad- 
versely received by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and each one has been protested 
to the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees by the Treasury and the Bureau of 
the Budget, and has died in committee. 


My bill was drawn after a careful 
study of the objections which the Treas- 
ury Department has registered to the 
previous gold bills. While it does not go 
all the way in doing what the hard- 
money people and the free-gold people 
eventually want to do, it opens the whole 
subject up for discussion, 

It is hard to see what material objec- 
tions the Government can have to this 
measure, as it only affects gold newly 
mined in the United States after the act 
becomes law, and there will be no effect 
whatever on the monetary stocks of gold 
at Fort Knox. No price is named in the 
bill and the relationship of gold to the 
United States currency therefore is not 
affected. There are no provisions for ex- 
port so the Government does not have 
to worry about this gold traveling out of 
the country where it might disturb the 
international monetary situation, un- 
less it were smuggled out and no one 
would take that risk unless there were a 
very considerable difference between the 
free gold market price here and that 
abroad, Various blocs and embargoes 
imposed by other countries would not be 
violated. Jewelers and other fabricators 
or processors of gold in this country 
would have the option of buying through 
their present channels or on the free 
domestic market, whichever they might 
prefer. 

Newly mined, untreated, domestic 
placer gold may be sold freely on the 
domestic market at the present time— 
why then not newly mined gold from 
other sources? Canada has recently 
eliminated restrictions on the trans- 
action of gold, why should not we do the 
same? Several countries, notably South 
Africa, have brought great pressure upon 
the International Monetary Fund to 
break away from the $35 per ounce price. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the Members that gold is 
grossly underpriced. Should the domes- 
tic free market price of newly mined 
gold rise above the Treasury price it 
would provide additional revenue for 
those many mines which produce gold 
as a byproduct of mining base metals 
and would thus help to defray the rising 
costs of operation. 


Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope that the 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
hoid a hearing and give the gold miners 
and others a chance to testify and tell 
us their problems. There is an appalling 
situation in the gold mining industry 
today, and steps must be taken to revive 
the industry and place it on a business- 
like basis, If this bill is not considered 
feasible, perhaps a new one satisfactory 
to the Treasury Department can be 
written around it in committee after in- 
dustry and Government witnesses have 
thrashed the matter out. I have pointed 
out the way by introducing the bill. 
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Social Security for the Disabled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress has authorized 
several giant forward steps in the last 
few years in behalf of the disabled work- 
er under the social-security law, but from 
what I have seen of the operation of the 
new program, it appears as if this ad- 
ministration is determined to stretch 
every possible point to apply the bene- 
fits as narrowly as possible. 

In the 83d Congress, we wrote into the 
social-security law the principle of a 
disability freeze so that if a worker be- 
came disabled before reaching retire- 
ment age his future benefits would be 
figured as if he had continued to work 
at the same wage right up to the time of 
retirement. 

This was intended to prevent a dis- 
abled worker from having his retirement 
benefits reduced practically to nothing 
by a long period of unemployment before 
reaching retirement age. 

In the 84th Congress, we took an even 
more important forward step by writ- 
ing into the law—over the vigorous op- 
position of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, I might say—the provision for in- 
auguration of a new program this com- 
ing July of paying full retirement bene- 
fits under social security beginning at 
age 50 to workers who are covered by so- 
cial security but who are, or become, per- 
manently disabled. 

Social-security taxes were increased 
January 1, for both employer and em- 
ployee to cover the cost of this added 
new disability benefits program sched- 
uled to go into operation in July. 

But from what I have seen of the op- 
eration of the disability freeze provision 
of the 1954 law, I am very much afraid 
that very deserving workers are going 
to benefit from the disability program 
unless Congress launches an investiga- 
tion of present administrative policies 
and cracks down hard. 

For instance, it has been my under- 
standing that when a disabled worker 
who loses his job because of disability, 
applies for a “freeze” of his work record 
in order to protect his future benefits, 
the social security administration almost 
invariably turns down the application on 
the ground that the worker involved does 
not appear to be completely unable to 
do any work. It then suggests that the 
applicant can file an appeal, but this 
suggestion is usually made in a form let- 
ter which seems to hold out little hope 
of qualifying. 

DOES IT MEAN COMPLETELY PARALYZED ONLY? 

I have looked into this matter at the 
request of some of the disabled people 
who have gotten in touch with me either 
because they are from Westmoreland 
County or because they know of my in- 
terest in the disabled as the former chair- 
man of the House Committee on the 
Physically Handicapped and as the au- 
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thor of vocational rehabilitation legis- 
lation. 

As I have gone over the, standards 
which the Eisenhower administration 
has set up for determining permanent 
disability, it strikes me that the only 
type of person who might seem to qualify 
is one who is completely paralyzed, Oth- 
erwise, the bureaucrats seem to think the 
person can do some work even if he can- 
not qualify for employment anywhere, 
because of his health. 

It reminds me of the early days of 
unemployment compensation when the 
Republican administration in Pennsyl- 
vania held that a person was not to re- 
ceive the benefits if he turned down any 
job at all, even though it was a case of 
a highly skilled industrial worker being 
offered a job at 25 cents an hour or less. 

A skilled worker who, through accident 
or illness, is no longer able to work at 
the job at which he spent his lifetime, 
and in which he is highly skilled, and 
who cannot be retrained through voca- 
tional rehabilitation into some other 
skilled employment is, I should think, 
disabled under any fair interpretation of 
the law. To deny him disability benefits 
because he could, say, cut out paper dolls 
at home, is hardly realistic or reasonable. 


Immediate Emergency Aid for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, in line 
with our urgent desire to provide imme- 
diate relief for farmers and small-busi- 
ness men in the drought area, I present 
here a copy of the resolution by the 
Western Retail Implement and Hardware 
Association. This resolution was pre- 
sented to President Eisenhower in Wich- 
ita, Kans., on January 15, during his 
tour of the drought area. I commend to 
my colleagues the recommendations en- 
closed therein: 

January 14, 1957. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: The Western Retail 
Implement and Hardware Association, rep- 
resenting the retail farm equipment and 
hardware dealers in the rural communities 
of western Missouri and Kansas, met in its 
68th annual convention in Kansas City, Mo., 
January 7, 8, and 9, 1957. In open forum, 
during the meeting, the need for emergency 
relaxation of Federal financing programs to 
farmers in the drought areas was discussed. 
It was the overwhelming concensus of the 
group that farmers in the drought areas were 
in immediate need of emergency Federal 
financial assistance. It was recommended 
in convention assembled that the board of 
directors of the Western Association bring 
this matter to your attention. 

We have discussed the matter with State 
Officials of the Farmers“ Home Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, and 
they understand and are sympathetic with 
the problem. They are most cooperative and 
are administering the current law efficiently. 
However, we know they cannot be of assist- 
ance where present obligations exist, That 
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is the heart of the problem. The immediate 
need is to stabilize the purchasing power for 
farmers who do not have financial reserves 
to carry them through the emergency. This 
is.essential in order that they might pay for 
equipment, repairs, services, and supplies for 
the past and present crop season, so that re- 
tailers in rural areas may maintain their 
solvency in order to continue serving their 
customers. The present law limits use of 
funds to new obligations. Interdependence 
of the economy of farmers and supplying re- 
tallers makes this limitation a handicap in 
carrying through the emergency. 

Commercial banks in small towns and 
villages are primarily custodians of public 
and private funds, and are unable to make 
loans to marginal borrowers, though they 
may be worthy, as, for instance, a young ten- 
ant farmer who may have an equity in chat- 
tels consisting of livestock and a reasonable 
amount of farm equipment to plant and har- 
vest his crops. This type of farmer we con- 
sider to be a hopeful risk, qualifying from 
the standpoint of having the facilities, equip- 
ment, and experience, yet who cannot qual- 
ify for a commercial bank loan because his 
foreseeable need will extend beyond the Ilm- 
its of the commercial bank loan. 

As another example, there was a farm- 
equipment dealer present at the convention 
from southwestern Kansas who has accounts 
and notes recelvable on his books from his 
farmer customers in the amount of $40,000. 
This dealer has less than $1,000 in the bank 
and has reached the limit to which he can 
grant credit to his farmer customers in or- 
der that they may continue their farming 
operations. 

Due to the extended period of drought, 
many farmers and farm equipment dealers 
are finding themselyes in the position out- 
lined above. As drought conditions con- 
tinue, many more will fall into this same 
category. 

RECOMMENDATION 


It is the recommendation of the board of 
directors of the Western Association, speak- 
ing for the membership, that an equipment 
in chattels be used as security to retire or 
consolidate debts, and that farmers be per- 
mitted to retire obligations incurred 1 year 
prior to the date financial assistance is 
granted, 

We are not requesting assistance to our 
farm equipment and hardware dealers as 
such, but we urgently recommend that emer- 
gency financial assistance be made available 
to farmers in such a way that they may re- 
tire their obligations to our dealers so that 
they may in turn continue to provide re- 
pairs, supplies, and service to their farmer 
customers, 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp R. SHOUSE, 
GENE ROTH SHOUSE, 
(For the Board of Directors of the 
Western Retail Implement and 
Hardware Association). 


Time To Write Your Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. M. A. 
Wolcott, editor and publisher of the Daily 
Iberian, published in my congressional 
district, wrote a very challenging edi- 
torial on February 2, 1957, entitled Time 
To Write Your Congressman.” The edi- 
torial deals with the subject of high 
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budgets and prospects for reducing 
taxes, Mr. Wolcott always writes with 
logic and clarity. He does not comment 
very often on problems of this kind, but 
when he speaks it makes sense. I com- 
mend the editorial to the thoughtful 
consideration of the entire membership 
of the House. 
The article follows: 
Time To WRITE Your CONGRESSMAN 


There seems to be a feeling that broadens 
every day that big Government spending is 
Getting out of hand, and that the man who 
Pays the bills ought to speak his mind. 

The enormous size of the new Eisenhower 
budget is the principal subject of conversa- 
tion, not only among Members of Congress, 
but gradually the little fellow at the grass- 
Toots level is getting sick and tired of having 
Uncle Sam take off the cream without the 
taxpayer getting a chance to look at it. 

Dismayed conservatives in Congress say it 
looks as if Ike may be going the way of 
F. D. R—who in 1932 promised a 25-percent 
reduction in expenses and instead—after a 
few months of economy—turned to spend- 
ing as the secret of political popularity and 
the remedy for all social ills. 

During his 1952 campaign for the presi- 
dency General Eisenhower promised that his. 
fourth budget—the one now on the table— 
would bring Federal expenses down to $60 
billion, Instead, it has climbed to 8718 
billion, only 3 percent less than Truman's 
last budget—sent to Congress at the peak 
of expenditures for the Korean war. 

If expenditures for highways, social secu- 
rity, and other items for which special taxes 
are levied are included, the Ike budget goes 
to $85 billion plus. 

Fiscal experts in Washington point out 
that if Eisenhower's 1952 campaign promises 
were fulfilled, the 812 billion difference 
Would be equal to an across-the-board per- 
Sonal income-tax cut of just under 30 per- 
Cent, (Estimated revenue in fiscal 1958 from 
the individual income taxes, $41 billion.) 

Taxmen say a reduction of $12 billion 
Would not be difficult if there was the urge 
to make it. 

Ike's foreign-aid proposals would cost 
Nearly $5 billion. Many Congressmen would 
like that sum cut by at least 63% billion, 
Which would still leave ample provision for 
Nationalist China, South Korea, South Viet- 
nam, and a few other special situations. 

The cost of maintaining ground troops in 
Western Europe Is estimated at 3 or 4 billion 
dollars. Western Europe has a larger pop- 
ulation than the United States and should 
Provide its own ground defenses, say those 
Congressmen who would like our overseas 
commitments limited to token battalions 
Plus retaliatory Air Force units. 

If you belleve the people's earnings should 
be spent by them rather than by bureauc- 
Tacy; if you believe an across-the-board, 30- 
Percent cut in all personal income taxes is a 
desirable goal, why not do some writing? 
Write your Congressman, Representative Ep- 
Win E. Wi EIS, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., and tell him what you 
think. 

In the absence of any word from you, the 
taxpaying voter, he is right in assuming you 
agree with all the spending that is going on. 

You can start a revolt against big spending. 


Mr, Speaker, I think that the broad 
Broblem of fiscal policy should be made 
the subject of intense study and public 
debate, and for my part I thought that 
the Daily Iberian’s editorial was so timely 
5 0 it deserved an open reply, which 

ollows: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1957. 
Mr. M. A, WOLCOTT, 
Editor, the Daily Iberian, 
` New Iberia, La. 

Dear Rep; I thought so well of your edi- 
torial of February 2, entitled “Time To Write 
Your Congressman,” that I mentioned it on 
the floor of the House, as you will see from 
the enclosed CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In submitting the administration's budget 
to the Congress this year, the President indi- 
cated that we might want to trim it down. 
This reminded me of the story of Sitting 
Bull, which is a modified form of the Who 
Shall Bell the Cat legend. As a condition 
of his release Sitting Bull had to promise 
to conform to the ways of the white man. 
He grunted begrudged approval to every- 
thing but when it came to his marital status 
he was inclined to pass the buck: Informed 
of the fact that the white man was entitled 
to only 1 wife and reminded that he had 
2, he was told that he would have to tell 
one of them to go. To which he replied, 
“You tell her.” 

I think the majority of the people would 
agree that it would be fiscal irresponsibility 
to reduce taxes by going into the red every 
year in the same amount of the tax reduc- 
tion. You are eminently correct in saying 
that the only solution is lowering of Federal 
expenditures followed by tax reductions. 

In view of the heavy demands made upon 
Congress by different groups in different 
areas throughout the United States for good 
causes and deserving projects, I would be 
less than frank if I did not say that the prob- 
lem of lowering the budget and reduction 
of taxes is not an easy one. I think that in 
commenting on foreign aid in your editorial, 
however, you put your finger on at least one 
item that can be considered with real hope 
for savings by the Federal Government. As 
you know, the Marshall plan was instituted 
in 1946 to restore the economy of certain 
European countries that had been wrecked by 
the ravages of war. The program was in- 
tended to last for 4 years and when I came 
to Congress I voted for the program for the 
years 1949 and 1950, which was supposed to 
be the terminal date, From all the informa- 
tion I was able to obtain, I came to the 
conclusion that by 1950 the economy of most 
if not all of the European countries had im- 
proved to the point where it was at least 
as good if not better than before World War 
II. Accordingly, when the same program 
was renewed under a different name, about 
1951 (it is now called the Mutual Security 
Administration), I voted against the foreign 
economic aid, and I have voted against it 
every year ever since. Our opposition forces 
have increased every year, and I am hopeful 
that real reduction, if not total elimination 
of foreign economic aid, will be accomplished 
this year. 

I think it was a mistake for the President 
to tack on an economic feature to his Mid- 
west policy, and the fact that it was pre- 
sented on the House side in a single package 
and on a take-it-or-leave-it basis made our 
task doubly difficult. As it turned out, we 
were not asked to appropriate new funds but 
to transfer unexpended foreign aid funds 
which were provided without my vote last 
year. Accordingly, desiring very much to 
express confidence in the President in the 
conduct of our foreign policy, I voted for the 
single package resolution. I hope, however, 
that the Senate will separate the two issues, 
and in that case I will vote against the 
economic aid feature even though new funds 
are not involved, and I will vote against 
direct appropriations later on. 
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I feel that your editorial has made a real 
contribution to the debates that will un- 
doubtedly ensue in the field of fiscal affairs 
and I congratulate you. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very sincerely, 
EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Member of Congress, 


In Commendation of the Honorable J. 
Vaughan Gary, of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OP VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, of February 4, 1957, containing a 
fine commendation of our colleague, the 
Honorable J. VAUGHAN Gary, of the Third 
Congressional District of Virginia. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FEDERAL WASTE AND Mr. GARY 


Latest revelation of the huge waste in 
Washington comes with publication in the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers that the De- 
fense Department “now wants to get rid 
of 1,056,083 acres of land on which it has 
spent $345 million for improvements, in- 
cluding golf courses, swimming pools, and 
clubs.” 

But while this Department wants to shuck 
off a vast amount of acreage, plus recreational 
facilities constructed thereon at great ex- 
pense, it also wants to acquire 12.6 million 
acres of public land elsewhere for use by the 
armed services. Since those services now 
have about 26 million acres, this would in- 
crease the holdings by almost 50 percent, 

Things have got so in what the radio an- 
nouncers call our Nation’s Capital that 
hundreds of millions of dollars are tossed 
around as though it were mere chicken feed. 

No wonder Chairman ENGLE (Democrat, 
California) of the House Interior Commit- 
tee said: 

“The taxpayers are going to ask who is 
responsible for this mess. These are shock- 
ing figures. To sit down on these ranges 
and put in this expensive instrumentation 
and then have to pull up stakes and move 
out a boondoggle approaching a half-million 
dollars worth of improvements—bought with 
the taxpayer’s hard-earned sweated dol- 
lars—makes us wonder if there is any sense 
of responsibility over there in the [Defense] 
Department.” 

Maybe that department could stand hay- 
ing somebody like Representative J. 
VAUGHAN Gary, of Richmond, ride herd on 
it for a year or two. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey, almost the lone voice for 
real economy in the President's Cabinet, paid 
high tribute to Congressman Gary in recent 
testimony before the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The Richmond Congressman is chairman 
of the subcommittee on treasury and post 
office appropriations, and consequently has 
worked closely with Secretary Humphrey. 

The latter was pressed by members of the 
House Appropriations Committee to tell 
them how to cut the huge Elsenhower budg- 
et of $71.8 billion. His suggestion was “Talk 
to Mr. Gary. He will give you a lot of ideas.” 
Mr. Humphrey added: “I have found that 
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Mr. Gary, over the years, has had a lot of 
good suggestions." Since Mr. Humphrey 
mentioned no other member of the House 
or Senate when urged to give names, the 
tribute to VaucHAn Gary was the more sig- 
nificant. 

In view of the inexcusable waste in the 
Defense Department, as outlined above, and 
the manner in which expenditures are going 
up on every hand in nearly all Federal de- 
partments, it would seem that the Eisen- 
hower administration could use a lot of sug- 
gestions on how tosave. They'd better bring 
in Mr. Gary and anybody else who has ideas 
on the subject. 


Panama Canal: Widening of Channel 
Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, a special dispatch in the New 
York Times of January 20, 1957, sum- 
marized a proposal by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Panama Canal Company 
to widen Gaillard—formerly Culebra— 
Cut from its present minimum width of 
300 feet to 500 feet to improve navigation 
in that restricted sector of the Panama 
Canal. 

As has long been recognized, this pro- 
posal is a step in the right direction for 
adequate canal modernization. It is im- 
portant, however, also to realize that 
this channel widening does not consti- 
tute an overall solution of demonstrated 
navigational shortcomings of the exist- 
ing waterway but merely treats one oper- 
ational symptom. 

In this connection, the attention of 
the Congress is invited to the summary 
of the principal marine operational prob- 
lems of the Panama Canal and their ob- 
vious economic solution as given on pages 
43-44 in the hearings on the operations 
of the Panama Canal and Canal Zone 
Government before the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 84th 
Congress, March 29-31, 1955, in which 
I was a participant. Widening Gaillard 
Cut is but a single feature of that pro- 


gram, 

The growing transit traffic at Panama, 
dramatized by the closure of the Suez 
Canal, should advance the time for a 
realistic reappraisal of our Isthmian 
Canal policy. For this task, Senator 
THOMAS E. Martin, of Iowa, Representa- 
tive DANIEL J. Fioop, of Pennsylvania, 
and I have introduced identical bills to 
create an independent, unbiased, and 
competently constituted Interoceanic 
Canals Commission. 

The indicated news dispatch follows: 
CANAL WIDENING URGED AT PANAMA—BOARD 

BUGGESTS BROADENING WINDING CHANNEL TO 

East GROWING BOTTLENECK 

Basoa, C. Z., January 19.—The Board of 
Directors of the Panama Canal Company 
wants to widen the tortuous 300-foot channel 
through Gaillard Cut to 500 feet for a dis- 
tance of about 1 mile and a fifth. 

Bigger and more numerous tankers and 
ore-carriers are helping to cause a signifi- 
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cant bottleneck that could be eliminated by 
widening the waterway. 

No cost estimates were mentioned for the 
project in the board's annual report to its 
sole stockholder, Wilber M. Brucker, Secre- 
tary of the Army. The cost undoubtedly 
would run up to many millions. 

The report did not mention any need for 
longer or wider lock chambers. 

The analysis submitted by the Canal 
Zone’s Governor, William E. Potter, who is 
also company president, says two factors have 
combined to create a traffic problem that 
did not exist 10 years ago. 

TONNAGE UP 47.2 PERCENT 


One is the overall increase in commercial 
tonnage, which in the fiscal year 1956 rose 11 
percent above the previous year and 47.2 
above the pre-World War II high in 1928. 
This traffic level, however, is still well below 
the present canal's potential capacity. 

Of the other factor, the report notes that 
approaches from both oceans and also the 
passage through Gatun Lake are wide 
enough to permit two-way traffic. But in 
Gaillard (formerly Culebra) Cut, relatively 
sharp bends and the irregular rocky bottom 
and shoreline restrict navigation. 

Hence, unwieldy vessels and those carrying 
explosives or highly flammable cargo are 
classed as clear-cut ships. They are not 
permitted to meet or pass others in the 
vicinity of Gold Hill on the east bank and 
Contractors Hill on the west. This restric- 
tion delays other traffic between 2 and 3 
hours. 

With the increasing trend in the size of 
ships the number of clear-cut transits has 
been increasing at an alarming rate, the re- 
port states. 


TANKER SIZE GROWING 


It notes that the average size of tankers has 
increased more than 1,100 net tons, Panama 
Canal measurement, in 7 years. There are 
huge combination ore-and-petroleum car- 
riers under construction. The trend toward 
bigger ships is expected to continue. 

Ten years ago clear-cut transits were a 
minor annoyance. One occurred about every 
2 days. But recently they have been averag- 
ing 2% a day, an increase of 400 percent in 
10 years. Last May such transits averaged 314 
daily, accounting for 15 percent of total 
oceangoing transits for the month. 

This meant the cut was tied up for about 6 
hours daily to accommodate 3½ tankers 
and ore ships while an average of 20 other 
ships moved through it during the remaining 
16 hours of two-shift operation. 


Today’s Powwows Aren’t Just Talk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, there was an article on the 
area meetings staged by Mr. Glenn L. 
Emmons, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, with tribal leaders 
this past year. 

The pertinent part of the article fol- 
lows: 

Topay’s Powwows AREN'T JUST TALK 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

In earlier days, when Indian chiefs wanted 
to powwow with the Great White Father, it 
meant a long journey to Washington and—in 
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many cases—little satisfaction once they got 
here. 

Nowadays, the Great White Father, in the 
person of Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, goes to them. 
Twice since he took office in August 1953, 
this “courtly gentleman with the common 
touch” (as the Navaho Council described him 
to President Eisenhower) has met with each 
major tribal group in or near its home terri- 
tory. 

The President, in his 1952 campaign, 
promised the Indians that in formulating 
policy affecting them, full consultation with 
them would be a basic principle of his ad- 
ministration, In fulfilment of this pledge, he 
asked Emmons in 1953 to make an extensive 
tour to learn firsthand from the Indian peo- 
ple about their problems and needs, their 
hopes and aspirations. 

It was suggested that he do a minimum of 
talking and a maximum of listening. 

„That's the way I tried to carry it out,” 
Emmons reported on his return. 

MANY POWWOWS 


Last December 13 the Commissioner com- 
pleted his second tour—one which took him 
away from his office here continuously for 
exactly 5 months, He participated in nine 
area meetings—in Omaha, Denver, El Paso, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, Portland, Boise, Des 
Moines, and Dallas, 

This time out, Emmons also did some talk- 

. In a series of 3-day sessions, he ex- 
plained the administration’s plan of posi- 
tive programing to give the Indians (1) bet- 
ter health, (2) better educations, and (3) 
better social and economic status. 

At each stop, Emmons talked with the 
three top elected officials of each tribe. Not 
more than 10 tribes were called to any one 
meeting. His procedure was to talk for an 
hour or so to the full group. The Indians ap- 
pointed their own chairman and resolutions 
committee. Later, each tribal delegation 
was invited to Emmons’ suite for discussion 
of its particular needs and to say anything 
anybody wanted to say. 

THE INDIAN VIEWPOINT 

This type of meeting, said the Commis- 
sioner, had never been held before in the 
history of the Bureau. “It gave the Indians 
opportunity to discuss their problems not 
only with me but the other tribes.” 

On the final day, Emmons received the full 
delegation’s resolutions, These, inspected 
here last week, generally applauded the Com- 
missioner for his easy accessibility, admitted 
a need for more medical help and greater 
education, and carried the promise of dele- 
gates that, upon returning home, they would 
seek to instill greater initiative into their 
own people. 


This story attracted my attention be- 
cause the favorable impression it left the 
reader was contrary to reports which I 
had received previously from Indiana 
leaders. 

Prior to each area meeting, the Bu- 
reau’s area offices notified the tribes of 
the Commissioner’s coming. The letter 
of notification said special emphasis 
would be placed on programing for eco- 
nomic and social improvement, educa- 
tion, relocation, and reservation eco- 
nomic development. 

However, only those Indians specifi- 
cally invited, and whose expenses would 
be paid by the Bureau, were permitted 
to attend the meetings. According to a 
copy of the notice which went out from 
one area office, “the general public, press, 
and others are not invited.” The In- 
dians were not even allowed to bring their 
tribal attorneys. 

The same instructions from the area 
offices said that the invited delegates 
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might wish to enthuse over Mr. Emmons’ 
administration of their dwindling estate. 
That section of the instructions reads as 
follows: 

3. In previous meetings of this type that 
the Commissioner has held with Indians in 
Other areas, the tribal groups have expressed 
their appreciation to the Commissioner by 
Presenting him with a resolution during the 
final session of the meeting. The resolution 
generally has indicated to the Commissioner 
that the delegates understand the policies 
and program of the Commissioner concern- 
ing the four subjects enumerated above and 
that they appreciated his interest and effort 
in calling this special meeting and giving 
them an opportunity to discuss these pro- 
Brams and other problems with him. The 
decision whether a resolution of this nature 
should be presented to the Commissioner at 
this time rests with each individual tribal 
group. Assistance will be given in writing 
& resolution to those groups who request it 
during the meeting. 


When these delegates did not enthuse 
enough on their own, the Great White 
Father sulked in an anteroom until they 
did. This is made clear in the follow- 
ing excerpts from an account of the Salt 
Lake City area meeting by Mr. Iliff Me- 
Kay, secretary of the Blackfeet Tribal 
Business Council: 


The meeting in Salt Lake City opened 
With an address by the area director of the 
Billings area office. In his address, the area 
director stressed the theme that the idea of 
the meeting and others like it was to pro- 
Vide a vehicle of real consultation between 
the officials of the Indian Bureau and the 
various tribes as well as the necessity of the 
tribes to adopt their own program for the 
Tuture. 

The tribal representatives present were 
then divided into three discussion groups for 
the purpose of making recommendations as 
to certain topics previously agreed upon. 
These discussion groups were in continuous 
Session until late in the afternoon of the 
Second day of the meeting at which time 
their conclusions were presented to the as- 
Sembly as a whole. During this continuous 
Session, various tribal groups met with the 
Commissioner in his suite to discuss with 
him their more important tribal problems, 
Each tribe was allowed 1 hour with the 
Commissioner. At the conclusion of the 
session on the second day, a resolutions com- 
mittee composed of the chairmen of the 
tribes present was appointed and instructed 
to meet that evening to prepare a resolution 
for adoption by the entire assembly the next 
Morning and subsequent presentation to 
the Commissioner. Here's where the con- 
Sultation” began, 

Before the resolutions committee left the 
&ssembly room, an employee of the Indian 
Bureau—one Bob Bennett, program director 
for the Aberdeen area office—presented a res- 
Olution to the resolutions committee chair- 
Man with the suggestion that the commit- 
tee might like to adopt a similar resolution, 
as this had been done at previous meetings. 
A copy of the resolution which he submitted 
is also attached and marked “Attachment 2.” 
At the general session the next morning, 
however, the resolutions committee present- 
ed the resolution attached and marked At- 
tachment 3.“ This resolution was read and 
Unanimously adopted on motion from the 
floor. The acting chairman of this session, 
the Billings area office director, then in- 
Structed the escort to notify the Commis- 
sloner that the assembly was ready for his 
Closing address. An uncomfortably long 
Waiting period followed during which the 
Chairman of the resolutions committee was 
Called out. He came back in with the re- 
Port that the resolutions as adopted were 
Unacceptable to the Commissioner and he 
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[the Commissioner] would like certain 
amendments considered by the assembly 
before he gave his address. The amend- 
ments were read and a motion was made for 
their adoption. Only one dissenting vote 
was cast against their adoption. The reso- 
lution, as amended, is attached and marked 
“Attachment 4.“ 

The Commissioner was then notified that 
the resolution and the requested amend- 
ments were adopted, and he came into the 
room to deliver his closing remarks, Among 
other things, he thanked the assembly for 
the resolution and stated that it was gratify- 
ing to him that the tribes present approved 
his program and that he could now go before 
the committees of Congress with evidence of 
some real support from the Indians them- 
selves. He also stressed the importance of 
each tribe’s adopting a program for the 
future in accordance with his memorandum 
of April 12, 1956. 

At our i-hour session with the Commis- 
sioner we stressed the need for additional 
capital for an expanded credit program, an 
adequate housing program, a comprehensive 
land-purchase program, and relaxation of 
some of the restrictions now imposed upon 
students applying for educational loans from 
the tribe under our recently approved credit 
agreement with the Bureau. (Incidentally, 
the Bureau had a private stenographer tak- 
ing notes of all meetings of the tribes with 
the Commissioner. I asked her if I couldn't 
get a copy of the transcript of our meeting 
with him at the same time she delivered it 
to the Bureau. I offered to pay her extra for 
it. After checking with her employers, she 
informed me that this could not be done, as 
they would not permit it.) 


ATTACHMENT 2 
RESOLUTION 
OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS CONFERENCE 


Whereas, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Glenn L. Emmons, has invited the Tribal 
officers of the several tribes within the Aber- 
deen Area to meet with him at a conference 
unique in the history of relations between 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian 
people, and 

Whereas, Mr. Emmons, has, by this un- 
precedented action, given recognition to the 
contribution of the Tribal Councils to the 
development of a better way of life and a 
higher standard of living for their people, 
and 

Whereas, Mr. Emmons has at this meeting 
and on previous occasions at meetings on 
the reservation level and in public addresses, 
stressed again and again his desire to bring 
about the improvement of health, education, 
and social and economic standards among 
the people he serves as Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs through consultation with the 
Indians, and 

Whereas, Mr. Emmons has taken a definite 
stand, before the Congress and in public 
utterances, against any legislation or any 
act by any person or group of persons, that 
proposes to bring about these things by 
doing away with reservation Indian life, and 

Whereas, we believe that this meeting with 
the Indians themselves serving as an ad- 
visory committee to the Commissioner in 
the realization of the aims of his adminis- 
tration is a demonstration of promoting the 
general welfare of all the Indian people 
through real consultation with the Indians, 
now 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the repre- 
sentatives of the several Indian Tribes in 


attendance at this historic conference do 


hereby give their unqualified support to the 
Commissioner's program of economic de- 
velopment, improvement of education and 
the strengthening of the health activities 
through consultation with Indians and ex- 
tend a vote of thanks to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Glenn L. Emmons, for 
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making it possible for them to meet with 
him and present for his consideration and 
possible solution the problems that confront 
them in their efforts to attain for their 
people standards of health, education and 
social and economic development compa- 
rable to that of non-Indian citizens, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we express to 
Mr. Emmons our assurance that we leave 
here with a better understanding of the 
many problems that confront him in 
achieving his aims, and with complete con- 
fidence that we can attain the highest of our 
mutual aims through continued consulta- 
tion and cooperation. 


ATTACHMENT 3 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas, The Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Glenn L. Emmons, has invited the 
tribal officers of this area to a meeting in 
Salt Lake City September 6, 7, and 8, 1956, 
to meet with him at a conference for the 
purpose of acquainting the Indian people 
with the programs and the proposed pro- 
grams of the Indian Bureau and to familiar- 
ize himself with the Indian problems: 

And Whereas, The Commissioner stated in 
his opening address to the group represent- 
ing Montana and Wyoming to the extent 
that the Commissioner would do all in his 
power to retain Indian lands in trust for the 
benefit of the Indian people, and also the 
Commissioner said he would do everything 
in his power to preserve.the Indian way of 
life and culture; 

And Whereas, In the past, Indian programs 
submitted by the Indians themselves have 
not had the full support of the Indian Bu- 
reau in planning such programs that would 
benefit the Indian people, we urge the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to coordinate the 
thoughts of the Indian people with the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Congress of 
the United States; 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved, That we 
give our utmost support to Commissioner 
Emmons in his efforts to fulfill the wishes 
and needs of the Indian people as brought 
out at this conference where seven Indian 
reservations of Montana and Shoshone and 
Arapaho tribes of Wyoming were represented, 
and we further ask the Commissioner to 
testify at any appropriations hearing as to 
the needs of the Indians of this area where 
appropriations are needed to carry on a 
program; 

Be It Further Resolved, That we hope 
Commissioner Emmons will do all in his 
power to make these conferences an annual 
affair for the benefit of the Indian people of 
this area; 

Be It Further Resolved, That we express 
to Mr. Emmons our assurance that we leave 
this conference with a better understand- 
ing of the many problems that confront him 
in achieving his alm in proposing solutions 
to problems of the Indian people that will 
be helpful; 

Be It Further, That we express our sin- 
cere appreciation to Commissioner Emmons 
for his courtesy in inviting us to meet with 
him personally and discuss our problems and 
aspirations directly with him. 

Adopted this 8th day of September, 1956, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ATTACHMENT 4 
AMENDMENTS TO 
FOREGOING RESOLUTION 
Paragraph 2 (second Whereas) stricken 
and the following inserted in lieu thereof: 
And Whereas, The Commissioner stated 
in his opening address to the group repre- 


_ senting Montana and Wyoming to the extent 


that the Commissioner would do all in his 
power to retain lands in Indian ownership 
for the benefit of the Indian People, and 
also the Commissioner said he would do 
everything in his power to see that the In- 
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dian way of life and culture would not be 
destroyed. 

The following was added at the end of the 
resolution: 

Be It Further Resolved, That we endorse 
the Commissioner’s program for improve- 
ment of health, education, and development 
of social and economic opportunities for the 
Indian people. 


That the passage of such resolutions 
was misrepresented, and, therefore, 
widely misunderstood, is made clear from 
the resolution adopted by the National 
Congress of American Indians in con- 
vention at Salt Lake City this past Sep- 
tember. 

The resolution read, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

We deplore the misrepresentation to the 
public, by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, of the wishes and attitudes expressed 
by the Indians who have attended the meet- 
ings called by the Commissioner. More spe- 
cifically we are opposed to the policies of 
the present administration with respect 
to the handling of such matters as revolving 
credit funds and termination of Federal re- 
sponsibility and in view of this opposition 
we must refuse to endorse or support the 
Commissioner in these respects—and yet, it 
is in these very areas of concern that we have 
been misrepresented. 


I look forward to Mr. Emmons’ appear- 
ance before the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee to present this “evidence 
of some real support from the Indians 
themselves“ — evidence“ obtained from 
handpicked delegates and then only af ter 
he has bludgeoned these delegates into 
agreement with previously prepared 
resolutions. 

Commissioner Emmons was entirely 
right when he said “this type of meeting 
had never been held before in the history 
of the Bureau.” It is my belief that this 
type of meeting should not be held again. 


LineaR Precision Rubber Co. Locates New 
Plant in Luzerne County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following feature ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Wilkes- 
Barre Sunday Independent on February 
3, 1957, which relates in detail the op- 
erations at the new LineaR plant at 
Fernbrook, Luzerne County, Pa.: 
PRECISION RUBBER COMPANY Is Orr ro SPLEN- 

pin START IN New Factory AT PERNBROOK— 

VALLEY WORKERS LAUDED 

Precision is the word that tops them all in 

the vocabulary of all of the approximately 
450 people now on the payroll at one of 
Wyoming Valley's newest and most welcomed 
industries—LineaR, Inc. 
Located just off the Luzerne-Dallas-Har- 
vey's Lake Highway at Fernbrook, the firm 
is engaged in the manufacture of precision 
rubber moulded parts for the automotive, 
aviation and marine industries and for many 
other concerns that use precision rubber 
parts in their own products. 
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Accuracy and quality of production are 
musts because of the safety factors involved. 
Plant officials constantly warn that a faulty 
rubber fitting could result in a tragedy on 
land, at sea or in the air and that’s why pre- 
cision 1s the key word among LineaR em- 
ployees. 

One visit to the LineaR plant will convince 
anyone that LineaR is the type firm that any 
community would be proud to call its own. 
While production at the Fernbrook plant 
started only several weeks ago it appears 
that operations have been underway for 
years, 

KNOW THER BUSINESS 
The men who direct operations at the 


' LineaR plant know their business from A to 


Z. That's evident from the fact that the 
company ceased production in Philadelphia 
on November 27 and had production under- 
way again at Fernbrook shortly after Janu- 
ary 1. During the interim thousands of tons 
of machinery had to be dismantled at Phila- 
delphia, moved to, and reinstalled at Fern- 
brook. It was done with a minimum of 
delay. 

The LineaR Co. was brought into this 
region by the Committee of One Hundred of 
the Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Com- 
merce after it was learned that the firm was 
dissatisfied with its Philadelphia facilities. 
At Philadelphia the company was operating 
in two plants, several miles apart. One of 
the plants was located near the Tacony-Pal- 
myra Bridge and long-range planning called 
for the construction of a new highway which 
would necessitate use of the land on which 
the plant was located. The company still 
maintains a sales office in Philadelphia. 

The new Fernbrook plant contains 125,000 
square feet of floor space. Close to 100,000 
square feet are now being utilized for manu- 
facturing. The balance is occupied by the 
administrative staffs. Should the concern 
need additional space in the years ahead 
there is considerable ground for expansion 
on the side of the plant facing the highway. 


MORE WORKERS PLANNED 


W. T. Davis, manufacturing manager of 
the plant, looks for a bright future for LineaR. 
in Wyoming Valley. He said that while 450 
people are now on the payroll the plant em- 
ployment potential is between 550 and 600 
workers. Some sections of the plant are 
now working 3 shifts, others 2 and some 1, 

Ot the total now working about 110 hourly 
rated workers and close to 30 salaried workers 
came with the concern from Philadelphia. 
Most of these workers already have found liv- 
ing quarters throughout the valley. Some 
are still in rooming houses, hotels, and mo- 
tels, returning to their Philadelphia homes 
each weekend. However, Mr. Davis explained, 
each week more and more people are finding 
housing here and it will not be long until 
all have become permanently located. 

Approximately 310 residents of this area 
have found employment with LineaR and 
more will be added from time to time as the 
training program now under way progresses. 

“Have you found the caliber of workers 
recruited here good?” Mr. Davis was asked. 

“Good, is not the word,” said Mr. Davis, 
It's excellent.“ 

“And, too," he added, “the Committee of 
100 has been most cooperative and very 
helpful.” 

‘WORKERS LIKE FIRM 


The people who have been hired by LineaR 
are satisfied too, They have nothing but 
nice words for the people who are running 
LineaR. They point out that the wage scale 
is better than found in many industries 
throughout the region. The LineaR hourly 
scale runs from $1.50 to $2.62 an hour, de- 
pending upon job classification. 

The company was founded by Frank H. 
Brown in 1908, and was then known as the 
Brown Packing & Manufacturing Co., with 
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offices and factory on North Second Street, 
Philadelphia, 

The operation was continued there until 
1916, when it was moved to a new location at 
Marshall and Berks Streets, Philadelphia, and 
Brown continued in the manufacturing of 
flax, cotton, jute, and asbestos mechanical 
packings until the company was sold to H. S. 
Goodall, when it became the packing division 
of the Goodall Rubber Co. 

In 1921, the name of Brown was dropped, 
and the company incorporated under the 
name of LineaR Packing & Manufacturing 
Co. This organization continued on with 
the manufacturing of fibrous and semi- 
metallic packings without change until 1928, 
when all connections with the Goodall Rub- 
ber Co. was severed and the company’s prin- 
cipal owner became A. W. Swartz, Sr. Opera- 
tions continued at Marshall and Berks 
Streets until the latter part of 1929, when 
the company moved its operating facilities 
to State Road and Levick Street, Philadel- 
phia. Changes during this period were 
many, and the nature of the products pro- 
duced altered considerably, and in 1937 the 
company mame was changed from LineaR 
Packing & Manufacturing Co. to LineaR 
Packing & Rubber Co., which indicated a new 
trend in its principal product, which had 
become rubber and other molded specialties. 

INFLUENCE OF WAR 


About this time the influence of war de- 
mands were being felt in the United States, 
and much of the company’s efforts were 
directed toward the development of hydrau- 
lic seals and. gaskets for the aircraft indus- 
try. This effort continued throughout the 
war years, and the company grew from one 
employing 75 employees to 900 employees. 
This particular phase of the company’s 
growth continued to expand rapidly, and in 
1942, in addition to plant expansion at State 
Road and Levick Street, LineaR took over 
the operation of the Kearsley Corp., located 
at Plymouth Meeting, Pa., which was oper- 
ated throughout the emergency period pri- 
marily producing aircraft parts. 

In 1945, further changes took place, the 
first of these being the purchase by the 
Ryden Manufacturing Co. of the facilities at 
Plymouth Meeting from the Kearsley Corp. 
with their sole customer being LineaR Pack- 
ing and Rubber Co., whose name had been 
changed this same year to LineaR, Inc. 

DECIDED TO LOCATE HERE 


Further expansion continued through the 
next 2 years, and it was decided to merge 
the Ryden Manufacturing Co., of Plymouth 
Meeting with LineaR, Inc. Eventually the 
Plymouth Meeting operation was closed 
down. 

Further plant expansion at the Philadel- 
phia location being limited, it was necessary 
to consider relocating the main plant and 
the offices of the company. The decision to 
move into Wyoming Valley followed. 

The company manufactures rubber pre- 
cision rings which range in size from one- 
eighth inch to three feet in circumference. 
The rings are made to order, much like a 
doctor's prescription. 

Either crude or synthetic rubber is used 
as the base for filling each specific order. 
Gas black, zinc oxide, and accelerators, com- 
prising a mixing of chemicals are carefully 
weighed and measured before intermingled 
with the raw rubber to get the exact formula 
needed for each separate order. The amounts 
of the chemical mixture are determined by 
plant chemists. 

When the various batches of rubber and 
chemicals are mixed they are run through 
tube devices which might be likened to a 
meat grinder. After that they are placed in 
molds and put into large presses where pres- 
sure and heat are applied. It’s a very special- 
ized field and after each process is completed 
a series of tests are made to assure that each 


is precisioned perfectly. The company 18 
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aware that rejects are costly but nothing is 
allowed to leave the plant that is not 100 per- 
cent perfect. 

While the work Is necessarily complicated, 
the people who have already been hired from 
this region are being trained thoroughly by 
key workers who came here with the com- 
Pany from Philadelphia. Soon some of these 
Will be qualified to pass along their knowl- 
edge to others who will be added from time 
to time until the company reaches operating 
capacity. 

The head of the LineaR Co. Is A. W. 
Ewartz, Sr., president. His son, A. W. Swartz, 
Jr., is vice president in charge of operations; 
F. A. Lewis, vice president in charge of sales; 
W. C. Pisler, secretary; Mr. Davis is manufac- 
turing manager; Gunner Oleson, comptroller; 
Gordon Lorentz, personnel manager; Phil 
Moore, factory manager; Cal Weigold, manu- 
facturing engineer; Eugene Graham, produc- 
tion planning manager; and Fred Murphy, 
Manager of purchasing. 

They are the guiding lights of the LineaR 
firm—a much welcomed addition to the di- 
Tened industrial family of Wyoming Val- 

ey, 


Flood-Control Measures for Weber 
Basin, Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
introducing in this Congress a measure 
Which I had introduced in the previous 
Congress in the House. This former 
Measure was H. R. 4262. Recently, in 
the Senate, Mr. Bennett introduced, for 
himself and Mr. WATKINS, an identical 
Measure, known as S. 3. 

The Weber Basin drainage area con- 
tains each spring the seeds of disaster 
for many Utah families. The Corps of 
Engineers estimate that each year an av- 
erage of $264,000 in damages is wrought 
in residential and agricultural lands 
along the path of the Weber River. ~ 

This is their estimate for an average 
year, but I well remember the year 1952, 
when considerably more than $264,000 
in damages and havoc resulted from a 
flood. I would place a conservative esti- 
Mate of destruction at more than 
$1,600,000, for it was in that year that 
1,200 acres of key residential, business, 
and industrial acres were flooded in 
Ogden, Utah’s second largest city. That 
year more than 20,000 acres of improved 
agricultural land were damaged and 100 
acres of residential and business land 
in Morgan City were inundated. One 
transcontinental highway was com- 
Pletely washed out in several places 
and another highway was flooded. Parts 
of the strategic Ogden railway yards 
were flooded. ; 

If enacted in time, this measure may 
mean that 1952 will be the last year that 
water, mud, rock, and sand will do their 
fearful damage in this strategic area. 

This measure passed the House and 
Senate in 1956, but had the misfortune 
to be included in the omnibus public- 
works bill, H. R. 12080. This measure 
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the executive departments, including the 
Bureau of the Budget, buf many other 
projects which had not been investigated 
and approved were included in the 
omnibus bill, which, after passage by 
the Congress, was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

In general terms, the bill authorizes 
the recommendations of the Corps of 
Engineers for flood control in this area. 
It will provide for channel improve- 
ments, low levees, rock revetments to 
prevent channel erosion, and the use of 
certain dams new in being as flood- 
control checks, as well as other improve- 
ments recommended by the engineers. 

The estimated first cost of the chan- 
nel improvements is $635,000, of which 
$500,000 would be provided by the Fed- 
eral Government and $115,000 by the 
local interests. The estimated charges 
after completion will be $40,000, of 
which $15,800 is Federal and $24,200 
will be locally provided. 

This cost is more than justified when 
compared to the estimated annual bene- 
fits from the project, $264,000, particu- 
larly when it is realized that the 1952 
fiood caused more than $1,600,000. 


No Subsidy for Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the AVC Bulletin, American Vet- 
erans Committee, Inc., of January 1957: 

No SUBSIDY FOR SEGREGATION 

It would be outrageous if the Federal Goy- 
ernment should use money collected from 
all 48 States and the Territories to subsidize 
the monstrous and unlawful conspiracy in 
8 Southern States to maintain segregation 
in public schools. Yet this is precisely what 
is involved in the proposal that the Federal 
school construction bill be enacted without 
the Powell amendment. 

The bill would provide about $2 billion to 
finance new schools over a 4-year period. 
The Powell amendment won't force integra- 
tion. It only provides that the funds could 
not be used by school districts which refuse 
te comply with the Supreme Court's school 
decision; the district would get the funds for 
all the 4 years by complying at any time 
during that period. 

Last year the House of Representatives 
put principle above pelf, and adopted the 
Powell amendment. Now the Southern lead- 
ers are squeezing Congressman PowELL out 
of his subcommittee chairmanship. Al- 
though President Eisenhower in March 1953 
categorically stated “I cannot see how any 
American could legally, logically or morally 
justify discrimination in the use of Federal 
funds,” he now labels the Powell amendment 
as extraneous. 

PAST POSITIONS 

Veterans want and support efforts to im- 
prove our country’s schools. But we believe 
that President Eisenhower was right in his 
March 1953 statement. It is significant that 
all Government procurement contracts have 


in particular had been approved by all contained a nondiscrimination requirement 
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since 1941, and that in November 1951 Pres- 
ident Truman vetoed a school aid bill which 
would have required segregation of schools 
on military reservations in the South. AVO's 
first national convention in 1946 urged im- 
proved educational facilities with equal op- 
portunity for all. At our 2d and 3d conven- 
tions we agreed that money from the public 
treasury be expended on a nondiscrimination 
basis, and at the 4th and succeeding conven- 
tions that all Federal legislation making 
grants to State, municipal, and private in- 
stitutions contain a provision requiring such 
grants be used without racial discrimination. 
AVC's statement supporting the Powell 
amendment is in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 7, 1956. 

The opponents of the Powell amendment 
either want to maintain segregation, or are 
more concerned to get Federal money for 
schools than nondiscriminatory education. 
AVC has always disavowed the former group. 
The latter group is wrong in saying that the 
amendment is unnecessary. To grant Fed- 
eral funds to construct segregated schools 
will entrench and provide financial support 
for continued racial discrimination, in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, and with the 
greater costs of creating and maintaining 
more segregated schools. Furthermore, the 
administration says that unless the bill con- 
tains the amendment, funds will not be 
withheld even though used for segregated 
schools; and under the Supreme Court's 
1923 decision in Massachusetts v. Mellon, no 
one can compel the administration to do so. 

It is a mistake to leave the protection of 
all basic liberties to slow court procedures, 
The strategy of the eight resisting States, 
to drag and delay, has been successful. 
Almost 3 years have elapsed since the Court's 
decision of May 17, 1954, but not one pub- 
lic school is desegregated in Alabama, Plor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, or Virginia. 

Liberty is the proper concern of every Goy- 
ernment official and of every citizen. There 
would be less infringement of human rights 
if our elected officials were made to face their 
responsibilities of preserving and advancing 
human rights instead of leaving them to the 
courts. ‘ 

We should not kow-tow to the lawbreaking 
and blackmail of segregationists. If they 
really love their prejudices more than their 
children, let us beat them in Congress and 
in the arena of public opinion. The people 
who believe in the Constitution outnumber 
them, and can, notwithstanding the threat 
of filibuster in the Senate, pass a school bill 
with guaranties against racial segregation. 
Let us not surrender our traditional prin- 
ciples to get some dollars. We can and will 
have both.— Mickey Levine. z 


Death Below Ground 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of Wednes- 
day, February 6, 1957: 

DEATH BELOW GROUND 

The Bishop, Va., mining: disaster comes 
as a grim reminder that safety codes, no 
matter how stringent, cannot remove al- 
together the hazards of mining. The Bishop 
tragedy—this country’s worst disaster in 5 
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ted from an apparently unavoid- 
able gas explosion which took 37 lives. There 
is so far no evidence of negligence. Accord- 
ing to the United Mine Workers, the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., which operates the mine, 
has a good safety record. Just before the 
midnight shift began work, a fire inspector 
found no evidence of hazard in the explosion 
area. 

If any meager comfort can be drawn, it 
is the escape of 150 workers in the same 
mine. This contrasts with the West Frank- 
fort, DL, disaster in which 119 persons were 
killed in 1951, and with the infamous Cen- 
tralia, III., tragedy whose toll in 1947 was 
111. Partly as a result of those catastrophes, 
a long-needed Federal mine safety law was 
enacted in 1952. There is some reason to 
believe that enforcement of this code may 
have diminished the Bishop death toll. The 
mine was thoroughly rock-dusted to neutral- 
ize coal dust danger, as required by the Fed- 
eral law. The absence of coal dust, miners 
feel, probably contained the explosion to 
only a portion of the mine. The investiga- 
tion now in progress should determine the 
validity of this important point. Whatever 
the cause, the Bishop calamity emphasizes 
the importance of exacting safety standards 
for one of society's most dangerous jobs. 


The American People Reject Any Tito 
Visit to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional commander of the Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States of America 
has issued an open letter to the President 
of the United States on the ill-conceived 
notion of having Communist dictator 
Tito visit the United States as a guest 
of our Government. This open letter 
will appear as a feature in the February 
issue of the national publication, the 
Catholic War Veteran. I know it will be 
read with great interest as well as great 
concern by all the American veterans 
who belong to that wonderful organi- 
zation. 

National Comdr. William J. Gill in his 
open letter raised the question of what 
that “grand old lady,” the Statue of Lib- 
erty, who stands so proudly with the 
torch of freedom in her hand to greet 
all those who enter the New York Har- 
bor, would think of such a visit by the 
Communist Dictator Tito. He points up 
the fact that a state visit to the United 
States of a person like Tito threatens to 
stamp out the torch of liberty which all 
Presidents from Washington to Eisen- 
hower have solomnly pledged to preserve 
at all costs. I know this open letter will 
express the heartfelt feelings of millions 
and millions of American people and that 
a decent respect for the opinions of oth- 


ers makes impossible a visit to the United - 


States at any time of the Communist 
dictator Tito. Under leave granted, I 
insert this open letter in the RECORD: 
Oren LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT ON TITO 
Dear Mn. Presmpenr: As I scan the daily 
newspaper and read of the intended invita- 
tion to Josip Broz, allas Tito, of Yugoslavia, 
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I cannot help but give thought to a grand 
old lady, a true symbol of the American way 
of life, standing proudly with the torch of 
freedom in the ripples of the New York Har- 
bor. Yes, Mr. President, I wonder what this 
proud lady, the Statue of Liberty, is thinking 
of our intention to ask her to extend her 
arms to welcome a character such as Tito. 

The torch of freedom must be flickering 
as she reviews the case of Mr. Tito’s shocking 
betrayal of all that we hold dear in this 
country—freedom and the dignity of man. 

Her heart must open to the relatives of the 
five American filers Tito murdered in cold 
blood—to the courageous Hungarian free- 
dom fighters who, bereft of bazookas, tanks, 
and ammunition, sought sanctuary in Yugo- 
slavia but who were refused and shipped 
back to the slaughterhouse of Tito's boon 
companion, Erno Gero, in Soviet-dominated 
Hungary. She nrust also give thought to 
Imre Nagy, who Tito betrayed to the Russian 
Communists. 

-With her head bowed, with an additional 
wrinkle in her face, she must look back to 
your inaugural address and the addresses of 
all our Presidents, without exception, paying 
explicit tribute to Almighty God and our de- 
pendence as a nation upon Him. She recalls 
your own prayer at the inauguration, while 
continuing with the record of Tito, as a per- 
secutor of all religions and as the enemy of 
human rights and the God-given liberty of 
men. 

With the torch still flickering, she can 
see—who was the murderer of Mihailovich, 
one of the greatest patriots of our time—who 
was the jailer of the spiritual leader of the 
Yugoslav people, Cardinal Stepinac—who 
was responsible for the enslavement of the 
Serbs, the Croatians, the Slovenes, the people 
of Montenegro, Bostovia, and Herzogovina— 
who has received $946 million of American 
taxpayers’ money to build up a military ma- 
chine and bolster his economy only to join 
hands with the Kremlin—who has supported 
the Communist puppet regime in Hungary 
and who has contributed $2 million to its 
treacherous cause—who has murdered 300 
priests in Yugoslavia, imprisoned 204 and 
exiled 104 others. 

She can still hear the shrieking voice of 
Tito, as he met with Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
and Mikoyan in Moscow, crying out, “Long 
live the Soviet Union. Long live the friend- 
ship of the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia.” 

Mr. President, these thoughts must be 
within our bearer of the torch of freedom as 
she gives thought to the welcoming of Josip 
Broz, Tito of Yugoslavia. 

As national commander of the Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States, I call 
upon you Mr. President, to denounce any in- 
vitation to Mr. Tito to pass before our gallant 
Statue of Liberty and to reassure her that 
the blazing torch of liberty will never suc- 
cumb to Tito's way of living. 

Most sincerely yours, 
WI LAN J. GILL, 
National Commander. 


The American People Reject Any Tito 
Visit to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland News carried a very significant 
editorial in its issue of January 31, 1957, 
on the subject of the proposed visit of 
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the Communist dictator Tito to the 
United States. This editbrial takes the 
position that it is fine if Tito does not 
visit the United States. It points up that 
“he is constantly in and out of Moscow's 
embrace, Freedom-loving Americans can 
hardly welcome Tito in the United 
States.” Under leave granted, I insert 
the editorial in the RECORD: 


FINE IF Trro DoEsnN'r Vistr UNITED STATES 


Borba, official newspaper of the Yugoslav 
Government in Belgrade, serves notice that 
Marsħal Tito will forgo visiting the United 
States unless he receives the same dignified 
and red-carpet treatment accorded to other 
visiting chiefs of state. 

Yugoslavia, for one thing, doesn't like the 
idea of Tito “being hustled into Washington 
and out again” while Congress is in 3-day 
Easter recess to avoid embarrassment to the 
administration and its guest, according to an 
editorial in Borba. 

Well, it’s all right with us; in fact, we'd 
be glad if Tito doesn't come to this country. 
He's a totalitarian dictator. He's constantly 
in and out of Moscow’s embrace. 

Freedom-loving Americans can hardly wel- 
come Tito in the United States, 


Must We Take Over All the Problems of 
All the Nations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend niy remarks I 
am including the following news article 
by William Henry Chamberlin, which 
poses a very interesting question: 
VANISHED CREED?—IF IsOLATIONISM Is DEAD, 

Ir Dogs Nor Fottow THAT UNITED STATES 

Must TAKE OVER ALL THE PROBLEMS OF ALL 

NATIONS 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


What has happened to the cautious “isola- 
tionist” attitude toward foreign alliances and 
overseas commitments which found expres- 
sion in George Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dress and governed the foreign policy of the 
United States during most of its existence? 

There has hardly been a trace of it, at 
least on the surface, since World War I. 
And President Eisenhower recently seemed to 
be pronouncing its elegy when he called on 
Americans to accept our own deep Involve- 
ment in the destiny of man everywhere” and 
ruled out isolationism as a policy with the 
sentences: No people can live to itself 
alone. * * Not even America’s prosperity 
could long survive Mother nations did not 
also prosper. No nation can longer be a 
fortress, lone and strong and safe. And any 
people, seeking such shelter for themselves, 
can now build only their prison.” 

The moods of the American people follow- 
ing the two great wars of this century make 
an Interesting contrast. Disillusionment 
with the results of World War I, a feeling 
that the world had not been made safe for 
democracy and that secret imperialist trea- 
ties rather than Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
dominated the peace settlement, led to a 
resurgence of isolationism. 

The United States would have no part of 
the League of Nations. It would not hear 
of partnership in a three-power treaty guar- 
anteeing France’s frontier against Germany. 
While taking its full part in works of charity 
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and economic reconstruction, the United 
States held aloof from specific commitments 
to any foreign nation, in Europe or in Asia. 
The majority of the American people whole- 
heartedly supported the neutrality legisla- 
tion of the thirties, designed to insulate the 
United States against foreign wars by re- 
nouncing in advance the issue which had pre- 
elpitated war with Germany in 1917, the 
Maintenance of American travel and trade 
tights in war zones under conditions of sub- 
Marine warfare. 
INCLINED TOWARD INTERVENTION 


The Roosevelt administration visibly in- 
Clined more and more toward intervention 
after hostilities broke out in Europe and 
Japan advanced in Asia. How the tug-of- 
war between the administration and the 
noninterventionist majority of the American 
People would have ended if the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor and Hitler's declaration 
Of war had not made the question academic 
is hard to say. 

World War I. even more than its predeces- 
Sor, ended on a note of striking discrepancy 
between professed ideals and actual achieve- 
ments. Instead of plebiscites there were ex- 
Pulsions of millions of people from their 
ancestral homes. Instead of a world enjoy- 
ing the beneficent Influence of Roosevelt's 
four freedoms, there was a vast expansion 
of the power and influence of Soviet commu- 
hism, with its destruction of all freedoms. 
Instead of a friendly China as a support for 
United States policy in the Far East a Com- 
Munist China loomed as a formidable ally of 
the Soviet Union in its schemes of subversion 
and conquest. 

Yet there was no repetition of the United 
States movement toward isolation from for- 
eign commitments. Both under the Truman 
and under the Eisenhower administrations 
there has been a steady multiplication of 
such commitments, until there is scarcely 
any part of the world where the United 
States, given the challenge of overt Commu- 
Nist aggression, might not find itself drawn 
into war. 

Following the commitments to Western 
Europe in NATO, to southeast Asia in SEATO, 
to Japan, Korea, and Formosa in special de- 
Tense pacts, President Eisenhower is seeking 
to plug the last big hole in the anti-Commu- 
Nist defense line by obtaining congressional 
standby authority for the use of American 
troops against Soviet aggression in the Middle 


Why have two wars which both led to dis- 
illusioning political results, despite the 
achievement of military yictory, caused such 
Opposite reactions? Is this the result of some 
Kind of collective brainwashing, as those who 
Still favor isolationism are inclined to argue? 
Does it necessarily imply the pursuit of uto- 
Pian ideals, such as making the world safe 
Tor democracy, or achleving perpetual peace 
through perpetual war or extirpating sin in 
international relations? 

Not necessarily; the causes of the change in 
America’s attitude lle deeper. The comfort- 
able positions of aloofness from the quarrels 
of Europe and Asia which the United States 
Maintained until its entrance into World War 
I was not something that depended entirely 
on America's will. It was the product, in no 
small measure, of a balance of power that 
left no foreign country in a position to 
threaten United States security and also of a 
preair and preatomic age, in which barriers 
of space and distance counted for much more 
than they do today. 

SEMBLANCE OF BALANCE 

It was possible to revert to an aloof stance 
in international affairs after World War I be- 
cause there was still at least the semblance 
of balance of power, Germany was disarmed, 
the Soviet Union was licking the wounds of 
social upheaval and civil war; nowhere on 
the horizon was there a clear and urgent mili- 
tary threat to American security. 
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The situation at the end of World War II 
was profoundly different. Thanks partly to 
the relentless logic of the war, partly to some 
avoidable blunders in foreign policy, the 
Soviet Union emerged as the one major mili- 
tary power in the world outside the United 
States. To kaye pulled the American weight 
out of the scales of the balance of power 
would have insured Soviet predominance. 

Those who still look back wistfully to the 
time when the United States maintained a 
token Army and ran a shoestring military 
budget must face the question: What would 
America’s position be today if the Soviet 
Union, facing no American opposition, had 
taken over in one form or another the vast 
Eurasian land mass? Would we not in all 
probability be facing, as a mere matter of 
national survival, a much greater military 
effort, far higher taxes, and a much greater 
measure of regimentation? 

An isolated life for the United States in a 
world largely dominated by communism 
would be harsh and bleak and quite lacking 
in security. President Eisenhower is right 
in rejecting this prospect on purely practical 
grounds of national interest. 


CURING EVERYTHING 


But to decline isolationism does not mean 
or should not mean that we assume wild and 
woozy obligations to be an Uncle Atlas, tak- 
ing on our shoulders the burdens of the 
whole world, curing every wrong, trying to 
bail out the ocean of Asian and African 
poverty. Our own economy would crack un- 
der the strain of such an impossible task 
and a sound United States economy is an 
indispensable support of political and eco- 
nomic freedom throughout the world. 

The most sensible view of the passionate 
controversy that has raged around such 
words as isolationism, internationalism, and 
interventionism is that no one of these poli- 
cies is an end in itself. Our guiding star 
should always be a hard-headed sense of 
national self-interest, which at some times 
and in some circumstances may permit us to 
go it alone, at other times and other circum- 
stances may dictate a policy of concluding 
alliances with nations which are going our 
way. 


The Penn-Texas Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ican industry and the American way of 
life must be protected from unscrupulous 
practices such as two individuals, namely 
Alfons Landa, a Washington attorney, 
and David Karr, alias David Katz, a man 
who was a writer for the Daily Worker, 
engagein. These two men, with the help 
of moneyed Chicago interests, namely, 
Robert H. Morse, Jr.,of Fairbanks, Morse, 
and his father, have conspired to wreck 
the reputation and progress of a flourish- 
ing Pennsylvania company. This is the 
same Fairbanks, Morse whose question- 
able activities were the subject of re- 
marks made by Senator STYLES BRIDGES 
of New Hampshire. This should be no 
concern, ordinarily, of a Congressman, 
except, of course, from the improper ac- 
tivities aspect of it which may injure job 
opportunities of workers. However, 
these men have willfully set out to use 
Government agencies and other public 
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bureaus and the courts to further their 
scheme. The scheme is to parade falsely 
as a so-called committee representing the 
stockholders of one company while ac- 
tually serving interests diametrically op- 
posed. In short it is the practice of a 
shocking fraud on the public. 

Landa, as a lawyer should know better. 
But as you look at his past history you 
will see that he has already established 
a record of activity in seeking to disrupt 
companies. Now he has attempted to do 
this by posing as chairman and counsel 
of a so-called stockholders protective 
committee for the Penn-Texas Corp. 
Karr, erstwhile has pulled the strings, 
but has no doubt remained hidden be- 
hind the scenes. The record of Karr’s 
activities shows that when he was not 
working for the Communists, he was busy 
working for the Nazis. 

This time the Landa activities have 
been more brazen. He first publicly an- 
nounced his sole unselfish interest in 
the welfare of the Penn-Texas stockhold- 
ers. When he organized the so-called 
Penn-Texas protective committee, nei- 
ther he nor Karr owned any stock in the 
company. They did get hold of one little 
disgruntied ex-Penn-Texas employee 
who did own shares of stock, of a grand 
total of exactly two shares. Then Landa 
bought some share and he published in 
the newspaper that the stockholders’ 
protective committee was formed, never 
saying a word about Karr, who was the 
moving spirit behind it. No mention was 
made that Robert H. Morse, Jr., presi- 
dent of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., was the 
financial angel backing the committee. 
Landa kept him hidden behind the 
scenes, so as to conceal the real purpose 
of the plot. 

What a threat this is to American in- 
dustry to have Karr, a writer for the 
Communist organ, the Daily Worker, and 
Landa, attempting to stir up dissension 
among the stockholders of a prosperous 
Pennsylvania company. And backed by 
the pursestrings of the Morses. This 
company, Penn-Texas, is engaged in 
serious defense business. It employs 12,- 
000 good Americans. It has over 30,000 
stockholders. Landa, himself as a plain- 
tiff goes into the courts of Pennsylvania 
to sue. He bought the stock in order 
that he could sue. He financed the suit 
with the help of Fairbanks, Morse money. 
He brought his coplaintiff in with him. 
And all for what purpose? To seek to 
have the courts of Pennsylvania stop the 
Penn-Texas Corp. from increasing its 
capital, when only by such means it has 
been able to grow from a small struggling 
company less than 6 years ago to a com- 
pany which today is 1 of the 400 largest 
industrial corporations in the Nation. 

Leopold D. Silberstein, the head of 
Penn-Texas, is a great humanitarian, 
Most recently he aided in the resettle- 
ment of Hungarian refugees and offered 
job opportunities to 1,000 of these Hun- 
garian fighters for freedom who fled 
Soviet oppression in their own land. 
This has been made possible with the 
cooperation of the International Rescue 
Committee and the President's Commit- 
tee. Now the strange counterpart of this 
activity is that Karr, masquerading 
mercenaries of the Robert Morses’ have 
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attempted to discredit him by slanders 
and libels carried to Silberstein’s fellow 
workers and officers of the International 
Rescue Committee. 

Again I must state, as a Congressman, 
why I touch on this subject, and this is 
another important reason. Landa and 
Karr, in their conspiracy, have gone to 
the New York Stock Exchange and at- 
tempted to have delisted and removed 
from trading on that exchange the stock 
of Fairbanks, Morse in which Penn- 
Texas has a stake in excess of $21 million. 
Frustrated there, they now have descend- 
ed upon the Government agencies and 
have maliciously inspired investigation 
by Senate and congressional committees. 

This so-called stockholders’ protective 
committee of Karr and Landa, backed 
by Morse, must now have the immediate 
attention of the SEC. It should concern 
itself with the fraud and illegal con- 
spiracy in which its principals, disclosed 
and undisclosed, are involved. Such a 
committee must qualify by filing a true 
account of its makeup, personnel, and 
other factors. Such filings must be 
carefully scrutinized by the SEC. Has 
such scrutiny been made here, and if it 
has, why has not that agency brought 
to light the character of Landa and Karr 
posing as defenders of Penn-Texas stock- 
holders, whereas they are actually and in 
fact paid mercenaries of Robert H. 
Morse, Jr., thereby deceiving the public 
as to their true interests and purpose. 

Why have not Landa’s activities and 
Karr’s activities in their field of slander 
and libel been exposed? Why has not 
the SEC held Landa as a lawyer to the 
standard of conduct that all practi- 
tioners at the bar should observe and 
which its own rules require? Perhaps 
it is because the Commission has not 
been alerted to the situation. But there 
is no excuse now. The full and complete 
history of the real facts are available to 
them. A full public hearing of the mat- 
ter should be ordered at once. 

It is my sincere belief that Karr long 
since should have been eliminated from 
any consideration as a public relations 
man to be trusted. Long since he has 
shown a record of serving both sides. 
He can little qualify as the sponsor and 
creator of any sort of protective commit- 
tee much less for such a successful and 
progressive company as Penn-Texas. 

As to Landa, the SEC should see that 
he is barred from practice before them 
or participation in committees of any 
sort dealing with publicly held securi- 
ties altogether. Robert H. Morse, Jr., 
also has much to answer. He used these 
two persons as tools. Silently he has fur- 
nished them money. America cannot 
grow strong on this type of domestic sub- 
version. This is un-American in the real 
sense of the word. Any committee for 
the protection of American stockholders 
must be straightforward and honest. It 
cannot masquerade and sail under false 
colors. I believe something must be done 
immediately to see that this present 
fraud is stopped and that it shall not 
occur again. A company like Penn- 
Texas Corp., which we are mighty proud 
of in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, must be protected and safe- 
guarded against Communist infiltration 
and brigand plots of this type. 
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The Case Against Statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting the following article pre- 
pared by a constituent on the question 
of statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 
This. does not mean that I necessarily 
agree with the writer’s views, but I do 
think he has made an intelligent argu- 
ment: 

THE Case AGAINST STATEHOOD FoR HAWAII AND 
ALASKA 
(By James Kestal) 
One of the greatest problems facing our 


Congress today is the Hawali-Alaska state- 


hood issue. To the average citizen, it seems 
to make little difference one way or another. 
This is a disturbing situation as there are 
many far-reaching future problems not yet 
appearing on the international horizon. 

We hear loud cries here and there, “Why 
not admit these two Territories as States? 
They are entitled to statehood just the same 
as we were at the time our State was ad- 
mitted.” 


REQUIREMENTS FOR STATEHOOD 


In our present form of government, three 
general requirements have been advanced 
as criteria for the admission of new States 
to the Union. They are: (1) Sympathy of 
the people of the area for the ideals of 
American democratic government; (2) the 
expressed wish of the majority of the elec- 
torate for statehood; and (3) sufficient re- 
sources and population to support the cost 
of State government. 

Thus, it amazes one that with such flimsy 
requirements to become a State, there aren't 
more States in our Union at this time. How- 
ever, a question to ponder is, How big in area 
does the United States want to get? 


HISTORY OF THE TWO TERRITORIES 


Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867 
for $7,200,000. It proved to be a good buy. 
Since the purchase, fish shipped to the United 
States has equaled $2,225,711,100 and min- 
erals have been valued at more than $1 bil- 
lion. The Soviet perhaps looks upon this 
Territory and thinks back to the time when 
a legitimate transaction turned over to the 
United States a valuable Territory and a 
strategic military outpost. Alaska is sepa- 
rated from Soviet territory by just 54 miles 
of the Bering Strait. 

Hawaii was annexed by a mutual agree- 
ment treaty to the United States in 1898. 
For 50 years before that, it was an independ- 
ent republic, The government of the Terri- 
tory as established by the Hawaiian Organic 
Act of April 30, 1900, still serves as its 
charter. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Actually, as far as military defense is con- 
cerned, it makes no difference whether 
Alaska is a State or Territory. Alaska is 
separated from the United States by 870 
miles of Canadian territory. Do we want 
our country to be made up of parts here and 
thére, scattered over the entire globe? A 
frequently cited argument emphasizing this 
point was made by the late Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University. He said, 
“Our country now consists of a sound and 
compact area, bounded by Canada, by Mex- 
ico, and by the two oceans. To add outlying 
territory thousands of miles away, with what 
certainly must be different interests from 
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ours and very different background, might 
easily mark the beginning of the end.” 

Alaska is a sparsely settled country. The 
Federal Government owns 90 percent of the 
land in Alaska and it is argued by propo- 
nents of statehood that territorial status is 
the only obstacle to the rapid development 
of its resources and growth in its population. 
However, failure to develop more rapidly is 
due rather to climatic and geographical 
handicaps and to the regulations and re- 
striction on the use of its resources by the 
Federal Government. 

Recently, Alaska has not been able to carry 
properly the expenses imposed upon it as a 
Territory. The cost of State government 
would be about twice that of it as a terri- 
tory. It is not a case of “taxation without 
representation,” but rather, the opposite. 
Alaska escapes some taxation because of its 
territorial status and receives subsidies it 
would not receive as a State. It is believed 
that the best thing Congress could do for 
Alaska is to free the Territory from Federal 
controls and restrictions, and broaden its 
opportunities for self-government. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Up to now, the United States has been one 
solid territory, centrally located and cen- 
trally governed, A first step in taking on 
territory in far-off places would mean that 
in time, others would clamor for recogni- 
tion asa State. This would, without a doubt 
have significant international implications. 
It would cause other countries to wonder 
just where the extent of our group of States 
is to end. 

Let us suppose for example that one of 
these island States is attacked. Our first 
step would be to rush our United States 
Navy to its defense. So, with the United 
States Navy on its way, let us suppose an- 
other island State is attacked in some other 
distant region, and then, another and an- 
other? You don't have to be a statesman 
to see the complication that could arise. 
Island States would in nowise be more secure 
as a State than as a Territory. 


PRESENCE OF LEFTWING ELEMENTS IN HAWAII 


The fact is well Known regarding Commu- 
nist infiltration in Hawaii as a Territory. 
so the argument runs that Hawaii, as a 
Territory, is better able to cope with the 
radicals, The Governor, who at present is 
appointed by the President of United States, 
is not a Communist but were Hawaii granted 
statehood, the reds might succeed in forcing 
the election of sympathizers to key posts. 
The fostering of the class struggle by recently 
imported radicals of the most militant type 
does not give a favorable picture to future 
statehood. The strength of the Communist 
Party reaches far beyond the number of 
Communists in the Territory because of the 
number of persons who play ball with it or 
are under its control. The Communists con- 
trol the one large labor union in the Terri- 
tory which controls the working force of all 
the island’s principal industries. They might 
well have a decisive voice in selecting the 
Governor or other officials if statehood were 
granted. Such a situation would be tragic 
in case of war as a Communist controlied 
State would sabotage the Hawaiian war effort 
to the limit. But once statehood is granted, 
it cannot be taken away. 


THE RACIAL PICTURE IN HAWAII 


Granting statehood to Hawaii would be a 
radical departure from our previous policies 
in adding States to the Union. In every 
other case the territory to be added has been 
a contiguous and partly surrounded by other 
parts of the continental United States and 
residents of the new State have been able 
to mingle easily with the people of other 
States. This would not be true in the case 
of Hawaii. Moreover, most of these States 
were populated by people from the other 
States, born and bred in American traditions. 
Again, this would not be true of Hawail, 
where only a small proportion of its residents 
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have come from the continent, and where 
an even smaller proportion will ever have a 
Chance to visit the mainland. This creates 
an insular outlook within most Hawalians 
and makes it difficult for them to acquire a 
National outlook. However, in Hawall, The 
Various groups of recent arrivals with oriental 
traditions predominate and set the tone of 
the entire culture.” The question is one of 
alien traditions rather than of race; it would 
be difficult to inculcate a sound idea of 
American ideals in a group with a foreign 
background which is isolated from the rest 
Of the States. However, the children are 
trained in the good schools of the country 
and are imbued with American principles 
in thought, word, and deed. 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE REPORTS 

Witnesses for statehood before the con- 
gresslonal committee offered no information 
as to how statehood would help them cope 
With the Communists. However, all wit- 
Nesses followed the same line of testimony, 
Siving the impression that no one in Hawaii 
is opposed to statehood. This is contrary to 
the facts obtained on a visit there, when 
Numerous persons sald that they were op- 
Posed to statehood but did not dare to say 59 
Openly for fear of retaliation. 

It is quite natural that any Territory of 
the United States looks forward to the day 
when it may become a State of the Union, 
In a 1946 referendum, the people of Alaska 
Voted 9,639 to 6,822 in favor of statehood. 
The people of Hawaii, in a plebiscite in 1940, 
Voted 46,174 for statehood, and 22,428 against. 
So, the people have indicated that they 
Would like to become a State. Let us pause 
and ask, Where in the whole world is there 
® land on which people stand that they 
Would not like to become a part of the 
United States of America, that great land 
Of liberty and opportunity?” 

CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps the greatest disadvantage in tak- 
ing on new States outside of our present area 
is that it would establish a precedent for 
Making States of all present and future Ter- 
Titorial possessions. 

It has been suggested that, instead of mak- 
ing these Territories into States, they might 
be transformed into a commonwealth, consti- 
tuting a relationship similar to that in effect 
between Great Britain and New Zealand. All 
Sovereign rights would be retained by the 
Federal Government. This would disprove 
the charge that the United States is foliow- 
ing an imperialistic policy, 

On May 10, 1955, in the Ist session of the 
84th Congress, the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 218 to 170, recommitted the 
Alaska-Hawail statehood bill to the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
The bill is sure to come up in the 85th Con- 
gress and it is hoped that a satisfactory so- 
lution will be worked out. The flagmakers“ 
Will presumably be at work lobbying for 
Statehood but with a wide-awake population, 
and a conservative Congress, we can avoid 
the entanglements of a heterogeneous geo- 
5 globe which would be the United 

tates. 


World’s Fair in Brussels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of February 
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3, 1957, discussing the World’s Fair that 
will be held in Brussels beginning in 
April of next year: 

WORLD'S Fam In BRUSSELS 


The first World's Fair since before the war 
is to open in Brussels in April of next year. 
It will be a great event, and it will make 
history, as such exhibitions always have. 
The last was our own, here in New York 
in 1939, Its theme was: “Building the World 
of Tomorrow,” and just as the fair ended 
we all set about tearing the world apart with 
the greatest war in history. 

The Brussels fair will have a safer theme: 
“A World View—A Humanism.” In other 
words, it is not a trade fair. The accent is 
on culture and on the contributions that 
industry makes to civilization. 

It goes without saying that the United 
States must and will be represented. We 
were slow to make up our minds, with the 
result that instead of 2 or 3 years to pre- 
pare the American exhibit, which would have 
been advisable, there is only going to be 15 
months. However, the enterprise is in good 
hands, with Howard Cullman, chairman of 
the New York Port Authority, acting as com- 
missioner general. A fine pavilion has been 
designed by Edward D. Stone, and there is 
to be a theater where American plays and 
ballet can be given. American paintings will 
be sent over to form part of the art exhibits 


that will be held in conjunction with the 


fair. 

Being a World’s Fair, it is the United States 
Government that will be represented and 
the Government that must pay the expenses, 
The cost is estimated at $15 million, of 
which $11 million is yet to be appropriated. 
Hearings before House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees are to be held in a few 
weeks. 

It is unthinkable that the money could be 
refused. Aside from the obvious reasons for 
an adequate American representation, there 
is the fact that the Soviet Union is going 
to put on a show which will dwarf ours. 
There will be a huge Soviet building and the 
Russians are spending fully four times as 
much on their exhibit as we plan to spend. 
If Congress does anything, it should increase 
the appropriation. 

The Belgians expect as many as 35 million 
visitors. It will be a great opportunity to 
put our best foot forward. We have every 
reason to be proud of the role that American 
culture is playing in contemporary civiliza- 
tion. Automobiles and machinery are not 
our only products. 


Biggest Revenue—Biggest Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very concerned about the size of the 
Federal budget proposed for the coming 
fiscal year. The people in my district 
are up in arms about it, and I should 
like to include in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an editorial from the Peoria 
Journal Star entitled “Biggest Reve- 
nue—Biggest Spending.” 

Yesterday, when the House considered 
the first deficiency appropriation bill, I 
was happy to note that the Appropria- 
tions Committee stood fast and did not 
accede to the total demands of the 
bureaucrats in their attempt to get more 
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money for the State and local adminis- 
trators of the various public aid com- 
missions throughout the country. The 
amount involved was $2 million, which 
seems to be a small amount in this day 
of multi-billion-dollar Federal budgets, 
but it was a step in the right direction. 
I was happy, when the issue was brought 
to a head by roll call vote, that I could 
stand up and be counted amongst those 
disapproving of an additional $2 mil- 
lion to be spent in administration of the 
program. 

Even though being a new Member of 
Congress, I have spent enough time here 
in Washington to become of the frame 
of mind that if you do not give the 
bureaucrats the money, they cannot 
spend it. 

The editorial follows: 

American taxpayers this fiscal year will 
pay the highest amount in history, $73.6 
billion, into the Federal = 

You might expect that with the Govern- 
ment receiving the biggest amount in his- 
tory, it would be able to accomplish a major 
reduction In the national debt and give con- 
sideration to a reduction in taxes. It is 
doing neither. 

The reason: The budget calls for the ex- 
penditure of $71.8 billion, which also is a 
record except for war years. You can’t spend 
that amount of money and grant any tax 
decreases, You can’t even make much of 
a dent in the national debt. If the budget 
works out exactly as the Government has 
estimated it, the maximum reduction in the 
Federal debt will be only $1.8 billion. 

It is obvious that if Americans ever are 
to get any tax relief, or if the national debt 
is to be materially reduced, there must be 
a reduction in the amount of our spending. 
Biggest increase contemplated this year is in 
military expenditures, which authorities 
claim can't be cut back. There also are pro- 
posed expansions, however, in civilian fields, 
such as the welfare programs. 

Until we insist that every possible economy 
be made in these programs, we can expect 
nothing in the way of tax reductions. The 
time to demand economy action from Con- 
gress is now. 


The Corn Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing a letter from a very good friend of 
mine, Mr. D. R. Stanfield, who is execu- 
tive secretary of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, Inc. Doug, as he is known 
to us, clearly sets forth the views of his 
board of trustees. I hope that all of the 
Members will read this letter and espe- 


‘cially the members of the Agriculture 


Committee. I would then be most happy 
to have their comments: 

OHIO FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, INC., 

Columbus, Ohio, February 4, 1957. 
The Honorable J. Harry MCGREGOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Me. MCGREGOR: At a recent meeting 
of our board of trustees, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

“Since 71 percent of the Ohio corn farmers 
voted for the soil bank acreage program and 
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61 percent of the corn farmers in the United 
States favored such a program, we urge legis- 
lation dealing with the corn program which 
would give farmers a choice between the 51 
million soil-bank acreage and the 37 million 
acreage-allotment program. If farmers 
choose the former, they should be required to 
place a minimum of 15 percent of their corn 
soil-bank acreage into the acreage reserve 
program with a maximum of 50 acres per- 
mitted.” 

Such a program would be practical and in 
the interest of the Ohio corn farmer. It 
would permit the farmer to grow the corn he 
needs for feed and also to participate in the 
soil-bank program. It would be virtually 
impossible for many Ohio corn farmers to 
stay within their share of the 37 million 
acre allotment because they wouldn't have 
enough corn to meet their feeding require- 
ments, and if they did not stay within their 
corn allotment, they would lose their price 
support on wheat. 

This resolution is very similar to what the 
Secretary of Agriculture has proposed to the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Immediate action is needed if farmers are 
to get the maximum benefit from this pro- 
gram. We hope that you will give it your 
active support. 

Very truly yours, 
D. R. STANFIELD. 


Dow H. Drukker, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February.6, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Dow H. 
Drukker, Sr., Dad“ to those he employs 
at the Herald-News, Passaic, and the 
granddaddy of New Jersey publishers, is 
celebrating his 85th birthday. 

Mr. Drukker, one of the oldest active 
publishers in the United States, was born 
6 months before the old Passaic Daily 
Herald—which merged with the Passaic 
Herald in 1932—was established by Orrin 
Vanderhoven. 

The silver-haired former Congress- 
man is chairman of the board of the Pas- 
saic Daily News, the company which pub- 
lishes the Herald-News of Passaic. 

Mr. Drukker, who is spending the win- 
ter months at his home in Daytona 
Beach, Fila., is observing his birthday in 
a quiet manner surrounded by members 
of his family. 

This will be a year of anniversaries and 
innovations for Mr. Drukker. It was 60 
years ago that Mr. Drukker arrived in 
Passaic from Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
as a young man he had ventured into the 
contracting business on his own. 

August will mark the 60th anniversary 


of the organization of the Union Build- 


ing & Construction Corp., of which he 
was president for 42 years. February 8 
marks the 39th anniversary of Mr. Druk- 
ker and his associates assumption of 
ownership and management of the Pas- 
saic Daily Herald. In 1928 they pur- 
chased control of the Passaic Daily News, 
and 4 years later merged the two as the 
Herald-News. 
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And now, “Dad” Drukker is looking 
forward to the later part of 1957 when 
the Herald-News will move into a new 
building now under construction at Main 
Avenue, Passaic-Clifton. 

Mr. Drukker was born in Holland and 
taken to Grand Rapids in infancy. His 
grandfather had previously lived in 
Michigan many years. 

For 8 years Mr. Drukker served as a 
member of the Passaic County Board of 
Freeholders, serving as director for the 
last 4 years of that period. In 1914 he 
filled the unexpired term of office caused 
by the death of Robert G. Bremner in 
the House of Representatives. He served 
full terms in the 64th and 65th Con- 
gresses and retired from active politics 
in 1919. 

Two years ago Drukker was invested 
as an officer in the Order of Orange- 
Nassau, the highest award the Nether- 
lands can grant an American. The in- 
vestiture was by royal decree of Queen 
Juliana, of the Netherlands. 

In making the presentation for the 
Queen, Baron J. A. de Vos van Steenwijk, 
then consul general of the Netherlands 
in New York, said in part: 

It is a pleasure to honor someone whose 
cradle stood in the Netherlands. 

We salute you as a former Congressman of 
the United States. We salute you as an im- 
migrant from Holland who has made a great 
success in business and with your family 
and are very proud of you and your 
achievements, 


Mr. Drukker has frequently been hon- 
ored by the Boy Scouts of America for 
his great interest in the scout movement; 
particularly in relation to the acquisi- 
tion and development of the Drukker 
Scout Reservation at Camp Aheka, in 
Morris County above Towaco. 

The following letter has been sent 
to Mr. Drukker by members of the New 
Jersey congressional delegation: 

January 30, 1957. 
Hon, Dow H. DRUKEER, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Dear MR. DRUKKER: We, of the New Jersey 

congressional delegation, have just learned 


that you will be observing your 85th birthday - 


on Thursday, February 7, and we join in 
sending your our felicitations and best 
wishes. 

We are mindful of your many distinguished 
services both in private and public life, the 
latter including your service in the 64th 
and 65th Congresses, and we feel it quite 
proper to salute you as “New Jersey's Senior 
Congressman.” 

While your career has been attended with 
many successes, we feel certain that your 
greatest pride is in your wonderful family, 
members of which are carrying out so hon- 
orably the fine traditions of the Drukker 
name. 

It would please us no end to have you visit 
us in the House and Senate when you come 
our way. 

May you have many happy years ahead. 

Very sincerely, 

H. ALEXANDER SMITH; CLIFFORD P. CASE} 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON; ROBERT W. 
Kean; GORDON CANFIELD; JAMES C. 
AUCHINCLOSS; FRANK C. OsMens, Jr.; 
Huc J. Apponizio; Perer W. RODINO, 
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The Highway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing a letter under date of February 4 
from Mr. John P. Volpe, Acting Federal 
Highway Administrator. Also, I am in- 
cluding Mr. Volpe’s report to the Presi- 
dent setting forth some of the accom- 
plishments up to now and what we might 
expect relative to the highway program. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that John Volpe 
has done an excellent job in the short 
period of time he administered his re- 
sponsibilities here. I personally hated 
to see him leave the agency because his 
experience, his fairness, and the hard 
work that he puts into any given charge 
have made him a very valuable man, not 
only for the people who want good high- 
ways, but for the taxpayers, some of 
whom might not be in that category. 

I am sure that the thanks and best 
wishes from all of us go with John P. 
Volpe. 

The letter and report follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1957. 
The Honorable J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 
Member, Subcommittee on Roads, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: I am concluding my 
service as Federal Highway Administrator 
today. In connection therewith I have pre- 
pared a report to the President of the United 
States and thought you would be interested 
in receiving a copy. 

Although my stay here has been short, I 
have come to admire the great efforts which 
the Members of Congress make in fulfilling 
their responsibilities as representatives of the 
people. 

I trust that our paths may cross again in 
the future. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU Or PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, February 1, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 

7 Washington, D.C. 

Drar MR. PRESIDENT: Through Secretary 
Weeks, I am happy to give you a report of 
my stewardship during the brief service I 
have had with the Federal Government. 
Upon your instructions, I haye had one major 
objective—to expedite the highway program 
authorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act, 
approved June 29, 1956. As I leave I take 
great pleasure in transmitting the enclosed 
report summarizing the progress of the pro- 
gram to date. 

The 1956 act is a great milestone in our 
transportation history. It is a credi* to your 
foresight in proposing the grand plan, and 
to a bipartisan Congress that enacted the 
legislation. The huge 13-year program au- 
thorized for the Interstate System, together 
with the continuation of the Federal-aid pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban programs at a 
rate greater than ever before, will go far in 
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Providing the improved highway facilities so 


urgently needed for the welfare of our 


country. 

The immediate need has been to expedite 
the program authorized, in order that con- 
struction of the highway facilities so urgently 
Tequired will be accomplished in accordance 
with the schedule set up in the legislation. 
This I have endeavored to do to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. 

Actions thus far taken to expedite the 
highway program have included reorganiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Public Roads which 
administers the program, additional delega- 
tions of authority to field offices to provide 
for further streamlining of operations, issu- 
ance of various policy and procedural memo- 
randa to clearly enunciate actions and duties 
at all levels of authority, increased use of 
Public information as a means of more rapid 
&cceptance of the many new features of the 
act by officials and the public, and establish- 
ing goals which it is hoped the States will 
Mect in initiating and carrying out the pro- 
Brams authorized by the legislation. 

My 100 days in Washington have been ex- 
Citing, challenging, busy, action-packed, and, 
I trust, productive. I feel very sincerely that 
the expanded highway program is off to a 
good start, and I am deeply honored at hay- 
ing had a part in its advancement to date. 

At this time I wish to pay tribute to Sec- 
Tetary Weeks and his Commerce aids, and to 
Commissioner Curtiss and the entire staff of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. To them, with 
their cooperation and willingness to adopt 
New ideas, much of the credit for achieve- 
Ment should go. 

Mr. Tallamy’s nomination has been con- 
firmed, and in conformance with our under- 
Standing, I tender my resignation, effective 
February 4, 1957. I am certain that the ad- 
Ministration of the program is being left in 
good hands, and I am sure that with the con- 
tinued cooperation of the State highway de- 
Partments accelerated progress will be made 
in carrying the program forward to its ulti- 
Mate conclusion. 

I want to thank you, Mr. President, for 
Slving me the opportunity of serving you 
one of the greatest Americans of our time 
and your administrations If at scme future 
time you belleve I can be of further service, 
I would be honored to have you fecl free to 
Call upon me. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JoHN A. VOLPE, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 


ONE HUNDRED Days OF ACTION—REPORT BY Mr. 
JOHN A. VOLPE, FEDERAL HiGHway ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, OCTOBER 1956 TO FEBRUARY 1957 


REORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


The Federal-aid highway program is ad- 
Ministered by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Commerce. The Bu- 
Teau organization in the continental United 
States consists of a headquarters office in 
Washington, D. C., nine regional offices dis- 
tributed geographically throughout the 
Country, and a district office in each State 
and in the District of Columbia. 


A major reorganization of the Washington 
headquarters office was effected on January 
4, 1957. Under the provisions of this reor- 
Banization the headquarters functions will 
be administered by the Federal Highway Ad- 
Ministrator, assisted by the Commissioner of 
Public Roads, a Deputy Commissioner and 
Chief Engineer, the General Counsel, and 
Tour Assistant Commissioners in charge of 
Operations, engineering, research, and ad- 
Ministration, respectively. It is believed that 
this new organizational pattern will mate- 
Tially expedite the handling of policy and 
Procedural matters at the Washington level. 

Major reorganization of field offices was 
accomplished during 1956. Regional office 
reorganization was effected on September 1, 
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to complement the district office organiza- 
tions by supplying centralized staff services 
on a functional basis to the district offices, 
New district office organizations were estab- 
lished January 1, 1956, to carry out line 
operations and provide for direct contact 
with State highway departments. 
STREAMLINING OPERATIONS 


Reorganization of the Bureau has been 
accompanied by additional delegations of 
authority to provide for further streamlin- 
ing of operations. Major changes in the 
operating procedures of the Bureau were 
effected on January 2, 1957, to eliminate mul- 
tiple reviews and to provide for approval 
actions at the district office operating level. 

Federal-aid system locations henceforth 
will be approved at field level, together with 
various project actions, including program- 
ing, approval of engineering plans, concur- 
rence in award of contracts, and inspection 
of construction. In most cases the approval 
action will be by the district engineer. Ad- 
ministrative operations relating to personnel 
and fiscal management also were delegated to 
field offices. 

These new transfers of operating author- 
ity, together with earlier delegations of a 
related nature, give the Public Roads district 
office in each State almost complete respon- 
sibility for operations under the expanded 
highway program authorized by the 1956 
act. The Washington headquarters and re- 
gional offices in the field have been relieved 
of many detailed operations that can be per- 
formed more efficiently at district-office level. 

Reorganization of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and delegation of additional authority 
to field offices have provided opportunity for 
major strengthening of the Bureau through 
reslinement of functions and reassignment 
of personnel. Overlapping actions at 3 op- 
erational levels have been reduced to 1 ap- 
proval authority at district-office level. 

Top career employees have been assigned 
to new positions in the headquarters office, 
with increased authority. Career men, with 
emphasis on youth, have been appointed to 
regional engineer positions, and responsi- 
bility and authority of the regional engineers 
have been increased. Other steps of this 
nature, including additional district engi- 
neer appointments, are expected to be made 
soon. 

The filling of vacancies with career em- 
ployees of the Bureau helps to retain the best 
qualified engineering personnel in Govern- 
ment service at a time when competition 
from private employers is especially keen. 
Other younger men are encouraged to con- 
tinue in Government service. 


PROGRAM PROGRESS 

My service as Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator began on October 22, 1956. The ex- 
panded program had already been initiated 
by that date, and many needed actions had 
already been taken, such as apportionment 
of funds and approval of standards, Obliga- 
tions of interstate funds under the program 
authorized by the new act totaled $275 mil- 
lion by the end of October 1956, 

I take considerable pride in the program 
accomplishments recorded since I became as- 
sociated with this most important project, 

In furtherance of the mandate of the 
Congress and the President, we have set am- 
bitious targets for advancement of the pro- 
gram to insure that all States fully realize 
the magnitude of the task before them and 
the progress they need to make in starting 
the program and carrying it forward. The 
established goals were carefully reviewed with 
chief administrative officials of the 48 State 
highway departments at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials at Atlantic City, N. J., dur- 
ing November 1956. 

The objectives for advancing the interstate 
program were also discussed with Public 
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Roads regional and district engineers during 
the A. A. S. H. O. convention. The district 
engineers were called to Atlantic City for the 
express purpose of impressing upon them the 
importance and significance of the estab- 
lished goals, and to discuss other features of 
the new program. This was the first time 
that Public Roads’ district engineers had 
ever been all brought together for discus- 
sion of common problems, and the meeting 
did much to instill in them an appreciation 
of the urgency of the program and the need 
for a continuing evaluation of the progress 
of the program in their respective districts. 

The meeting at Atlantic City was followed 
by a meeting of the regional engineers with 
the Washington office staff in Washington, 
D. C. Various problems and operating pro- 
cedures relating to the expanded program 
were discussed, and further emphasis was 
given to the desirability of expediting the 
program in every way possible. 

The progress to date in advancing the pro- 
gram authorized by the 1956 act has been 
very encouraging. 

As shown in figure 1, the Federal-aid pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban program has 
reached new levels of accomplishment during 
the past year. This part of the overall pro- 
gram is proceeding at a rate that should soon 
reach the $825 million level of authorization 
at hea by the 1956 act for the fiscal year 

957. 

A very substantial beginning has been 
made on the new interstate program au- 
thorized by the 1956 act. The authorization 
of $1 billion for the fiscal year 1957 was mado 
available to the States on June 29, 1956, the 
date the 1956 act was approved. The 1953 
authorization was apportioned to the States 
on August 1, 1956. As shown in the follow- 
ing table, 9 States have already obligated 
all of their 1957 interstate funds and por- 
tions of their 1958 funds, with 1 State, Mary- 
land, having allotted percent of its 1958 
interstate funds to projects on which con- 
tracts have been advertised and funds ob- 
ligated. Five additional States have obli- 
gated between 75 and 100 percent of their 
1957 interstate funds. Only 5 States have 
not obligated some part of their apportion- 
ments of 1957 funds, which remain avall- 
able to the States through June 30, 1959. 

We are contacting the slower States and 
offering every assistance available. I have 
personally visited the States of Nebraska and 
West Virginia for conferences with the Gov- 
ernors and with the Nebraska Legislature. 
Very favorable response has been received 
from the States relative to our proposal for 
exchange of bridge plans between States. 

Total obligations of interstate funds 
amount to $816 million for the period June 
29, 1956, to January 31, 1957, for projects 
having an estimated total cost of $1.1 bil- 
lion. The obligations are distributed $412 
million or 50 percent for construction, $89 
million or 11 percent for preliminary engl- 
neering, and $315 million or 39 percent for 
rights-of-way acquisition. It is gratifying 
to note that the obligations of funds ac- 
complished during the 3 months of Novem- 
ber, December, and January are practically 
double the obligations committed during the 
first 4 months of the new program, 

Construction obligations include 6279 mil- 
lion in Federal funds for 235 projects on 
which contracts have been awarded. The 
total cost of interstate projects placed under 
contract since June 29, 1956, is $345 million 
including State matching funds. The proj- 
ects provide for the improvement of 613 
miles of interstate system improvements, in- 
cluding construction of 535 bridges. 

Total obligations of Federal-aid primary, 
secondary, urban, and interstate funds dur- 
ing the calendar year 1956 amounted to $1.5 
billion, shown in figure 2 [chart not printed] 
in relation to obligations during each of the 
2 prior years 1955 and 1954. Actually, con- 
tracts advertised and funds obligated dur- 
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ing 1956 were about equal to total obliga- 
tions during the 2 prior years combined. 

The extent to which the highway program 
has gathered momentum during recent 
months in shown in figure 3 [chart not 
printed]. During the fiscal years 1953 and 
1954 the obligation rate was fairly stable 
between $500 million and $600 million. Dur- 
ing fiscal 1955 the rate was increased to 
about $700 million annually, and during 
fiscal 1956 to about $900 million annually. 
During the first 6 months of fiscal 1957 
the rate of obligation was increased to over 
$1.5 billion annually. All of this increase in 
production has been carried out with the 
splendid cooperation of State highway of- 
ficials and with practically no increase in the 
personnel of the Bureau at either the Wash- 
ington or feld levels. 


Progress of States in utilizing Interstate 
System funds, to Jan. 31, 1957 
Percentage of 1958 funds covered by con- 
tracts advertised and funds obligated: 


Percentage of 1957 funds covered by con- 
tracts advertised and funds obligated: 
9 States: 


arne .. pe atic ecba el 
Rhode Island 


Pennsylvanis = sos acne 75 
10 States, 50 to 75 percent: 
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Latin America Gets Start on 
Atoms for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr.FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the editorial section of the Washington 
Sunday Star of February 3, 1957, there 
appeared an article by Fred Theroux, en- 
titled “Latin America Gets Start on 
Atoms for Peace.” Stepping as we are 
into the era of atomic energy, I believe 
that each Member will be interested in 
this article, as showing that Latin Amer- 
ica, through Puerto Rico and with the 
help of the United States atoms-for- 
peace program, is also stepping into the 
era of atomic energy. Apparently there 
will be no lagging behind here. 

As Mr. Theroux points out, Puerto Rico 
was ideally chosen as the site for the 
Latin part of the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram. The University of Puerto Rico, 
entirely modern and progressive, is bi- 
lingual in English and Spanish, and from 
this point of view, as well as from con- 
siderations of geographic location and 
modern development, Puerto Rico was 
the logical choice of a site for this pro- 
gram. : 

The editorial follows: 

LATIN AMERICA GETS START ON 
ATOMS FOR PEACE 
(By Fred Theroux) 

Sad Juan, P. R.—Latin America has moved 
a step along the road toward industrial use 
of atomic energy under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s atoms-for-peace program. 

The effective use of the peaceful potentials 
of atomic energy in any area depends, of 
course, on the supply of trained nuclear engi- 
neers. The groundwork has now been laid 
to make Puerto Rico, a free Commonwealth 
under the American flag, a center where 
students from Latin American nations can 
learn, in the Spanish tongue, the essentials 
of nuclear physics and engineering. 

While the beginnings are small, the possi- 
bilities are vast—nuclear electric power- 
plants in isolated sreas, cheap power for local 
industry, utilization of the fast-developing 
science of increasing agricultural production 
with atomic tools, and so on. 

The program got underway at a recently 
completed 5-day meeting conducted here 
under the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies and the Atomic Energy Commission 
at which experts from the United States 
helped plan for the establishment of the 
necessary laboratories, research equipment, 
and training courses. 

The session was similar to symposia that 
have been held regionally in the United 
States. It was sponsored jointly by the Oak 
Ridge-AEC group and the University of 
Puerto Rico, a 54-year-old institution with 
an enrollment of 15,000 and a faculty of 1,000. 

In addition to the Americans and Puerto 
Ricans directly concerned with setting up 
the new facility, observers from many other 
Latin American countries attended the over- 
flow meetings. 

IDEAL MEETING GROUND 

Essentially bilingual, the University of 
Puerto Rico serves ideally as a bridge between 
the Spanish-speaking and the English- 
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speaking Americas. Students from Latin 
American countries can find there an intel- 
lectual climate which combines first-class 
educational facilities with language, customs, 
and environment similar to that of their 
homelands, 

Nuclear physicists have long been aware 
that the language barrier—the difficulty es- 
pecially of communicating concepts—has 
been their thorniest problem in carrying 
effective training to science students whose 
languages are other than English. 

Dr. Clark D. Goodman, assistant director 
of reactor development in the AEC, described 
the problem graphically in the sessions here 
when he said: 

“Language * * * must be native, or nearly 
so. to both the teacher and the student. 
* * * You are indeed fortunate in having 
an essentially bilingual university. Span- 
ish and English have common roots and 
hence are very similar both in the written 
and spoken languages the University of 
Puerto Rico ts, therefore, ideally suited geo- 
graphically, culturally and academically to 
serve as an educational bridge between the 
Americas.” 

The Puerto Rican symposium comprised 
seven sessions, covering topics ranging from 
the role of atomic energy in the world today 
to detailed discussions of nuclear reactors, 
radioisotopes tn medicine, the status of cur- 
rent nuclear research, and the application of 
atomic energy to industry and agriculture. 

Speakers, besides Dr. Goodman, included 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, who outlined the possi- 
bilities inherent in the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram; A. M. Weinberg, director, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory; W. W. Grigorieff, chair- 
man, University Relations Division, Oak 
Ridge Institute; and R. A. Charpie, assistant 
director of the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory. 

GRANT TO UNIVERSITY 

At the concluding session, University 
Chancellor Jaime Benitez happily informed 
the crowded auditorium that the AEC had 
formally approved a grant of $219,590 to the 
university for the beginning of a nuclear 
program. Approved were two proposals: (1) 
The establishment of a nuclear laboratory 
and equipment for radioisotope training on 
the Rio Pedras campus, and (2) inauguration 
of a graduate school of nuclear engineering 
at Mayaguez. 

When a sufficient number of Puerto Rico- 
trained nuclear scientists and engineers are 
at hand, a nuclear reactor will be set up on 
the island for further research. 

With such a good beginning, prospects 
seem bright for the success of a center for 
nuclear studies in Puerto Rico which will 
serve as a Latin American training ground 
for the men and women who will be the 
pioneers in bringing atomic energy's im- 
mense potentialities to reality in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


House Indorses Eisenhower Doctrine” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a very timely editorial from 
the Peoria Journal Star entitled House 
Endorses Eisenhower Doctrine.” 
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The Senate should take note of what 
we have done here in this body and move 
Swiftly to likewise approve the Eisen- 
hower doctrine for the Middle East: 

The House of Representatives, traditionally 
Closer to the sentiment of the people than 
the Senate, has wasted no time in giving ap- 
Proval to President Eisenhower's program for 
the Middle East. 

The Senate, however, is continuing to 
dawdle over the program which it is expected 
ultimately to approve. There is no imme- 
diate prospect for Senate action on the pro- 
gram, despite the very evident necessity of 
this country presenting a united front on a 
Matter of extreme importance. 

Every day the Senate delays taking action 
on the program lessens its chances of efec- 
tiveness. Regardless of this fact, a little 
group of Senate Democrats has seized upon 
the request for authority to send troops into 
the Middle East as an excuse for a bitter at- 
tack upon Secretary of State Dulles and the 
Whole Eisenhower foreign policy. 

In attacking the Eisenhower program, the 
Senate Democrats in reality also are attack- 
ing the program of their own party member, 
former President Truman, because the Eisen- 
hower administration has followed closely 
the policies of the former President. About 
the only difference is that Mr. Eisenhower is 
showing Congress the deference of asking for 
Advance approval of action which Mr. Tru- 
Man took in Korea without consulting the 
legislative body. 

The fact that the Democrats in the House, 
led by Speaker RAYBURN, who usually knows 
Which way the wind is blowing, generally 
Bave support to the Eisenhower doctrine 
Ought to indicate to the delaying Senators 
the damage their action can do. 

There is no reason why they should not 
criticize Secretary Dulles or review the entire 
Eisenhower foreign policy, a step to which 
the President has agreed, but those excur- 
sions do not need to be tied to the Middle 
East proposal. They can take place any 


If it is to be of any effect the Senate should 
Quit stalling for political purposes and do as 
the House did—give the approval which it 

Ows is necessary under the circumstances. 


Suggestion for a New Home Industry on 
Family Sized Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
by Louis Lowentritt, businessman and 
farmer of Winnsboro, La.: 

SUGGESTION von A New HOME INDUSTRY ON 
. FAMILY SIZED FARMS 
(By Louis Lowentritt) 

Anyone, who has been interested in farm 
Statistics, is aware that the small farmer is 
having difficulty competing with larger oper- 
ators and that the trend is toward increased 
farm acreages in individual farms and fewer 
farms and farmers. Many people, seeing 
these recognize the need for bringing 
industry into rural areas to provide supple- 
Mentary income to small farmers and their 
Tamilies. Many other well-meaning persons 
Tealize that the resurgence of agriculture and 
Rew industries will probably come too late 
for the majority of small farmers and have 
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written them off as inevitable casualties of 
mechanization. 

The fact remains, however, that many 
small farmers have definitely refused to write 
themselves off and aggressively are seeking 
and finding ways to increase their income 
and standard of living. As in every business, 
the inefficient and ineffective are weeded out. 
Conditions on the small farm have been so 
difficult the past few years that not much 
land is now held by the grossly inefficient. 
The small landowners who are retaining their 
ownership had to be good to exist. Let us 
recognize, therefore, that these people are 
not, on the average, the ignorant, ill clothed, 
ill housed, and poorly nourished landowners 
of a generation ago. Many have enjoyed the 
benefits of GI educational programs. Al- 
most all participated in 4-H work and their 
wives have availed themselves of opportu- 
nities to do and learn more through the 
Agricultural Extension Service. Church work 
has created a healthy mental attitude and 
an appreciation of true values. The county 
agent has assisted in making farm opera- 
tors more efficient. 

It would seem, therefore, that these men 
and women have the intelligence, health, 
and drive to succeed. Their requirement, 
then, is a little assistance in pldnning new 
sources of income and financial aid to make 
their plans become a reality. Financial aid 
should be in the form of guarantees to banks 
making loans rather than direct Government 
loans or assistance, Local bankers are usu- 
ally better able to pick the credit worthy 
than governmental agencies and the guaran- 
tles reduce the requirements for collateral 
that the farmer may not be able to supply. 
Guaranteed farm mortgages should provide 
long-term credit. 

In agricultural planning, one industry has 
been overlooked that could definitely save 
the family-sized southern farm and bring 
rural prosperity of a degree hitherto un- 
known. This is a bold statement, but with 
proper educational work, credit facilities, and 
community, State, and Federal cooperation, 
its accomplishment could be attained. 

The industry referred to is that of making 
a home for the aged men and women of the 
United States who are now and increasingly 
will be drawing social security. They desire 
an independent and active old age. While 
these people wish to live as active and useful 
life as possible, they realize the necessity of 
being near people who can help them, These 
elderly men and women are not the well-to- 
do who can live it up in Florida but the 
average retired employees who must make 
their dollars stretch. They want the warmth 
of southern sunshine ata price. Definitely, 
many older people would like to leave the 
areas where the cold weather condemns them 
to their houses for many winter months when 
weather and icy sidewalks make trips out- 
doors a dangerous occupation except for the 
young. 

Farms and communities must be made at- 
tractive to the aged. They would require 
and should have guaranties of clean cottages 
adjacent to the farmer's home, possibly con- 
nected by breezeways. The food available 
must be good. Some will choose to prepare 
their meals. Others may choose to eat at 
the farmer's table. Garden spots will be 
available to those with green thumbs and if 
desired equipment will be on hand for the 
preliminary preparation of gardens. Trans- 
portation for a number of retired persons 
would be arranged by school buses on off 
hours. Towns would provide recreational 
facilities and schools could be used after 
regular hours for adult education. Emer- 
gency transportation is always available on 
the farms and telephone service has been ex- 
tended to most rural areas. By connecting 
cottages and the farmhouse on the same 
circuit, immediate assistance could be se- 
cured in the event of illness. Electric sery- 
ice is now available throughout the rural 
areas, 
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In addition to the savings in living on a 
farm instead of the city, which includes 
cheaper room and board, the older person will 
find himself wanted and in a very human re- 
lationship with his landlord. Thus, life will 
be less lonely. These people would be wel- 
come as an addition to small church con- 
gregations and would find themselves active 
participants in church and community life. 

Let us see the gain made by the small 
farmer. The rent would be a Godsend. He 
can build a cottage, doing much of the work 
himself. The land on which the cottages 
would be constructed, would otherwise be of 
relatively little value. But more important 
than all these considerations, the farmer at 
last would have a consumer of his products 
at home and part of the products of the farm 
would go to the ultimate consumer, his ten- 
ant, the aged, without transportation costs, 
middlemen's profits or processing changes. 
Brother, would that not be a change? 

Lastly, a small farmer could start with one 
or two cottages and expand slowly out of 
profits. 

Although this approach has been slanted 
toward the aged, let us also realize that 
widows and orphans could also stretch their 
dollars further under such a system and 
children could be raised away from city 
streets. . 

If this home industry were properly de- 
veloped, farmers desiring to furnish this 
service would agree to rigid inspection by 
health and welfare organizations and these 
rigid inspections would have to continue 
as long as this service were rendered. States 
providing rigid health and welfare require- 
ments would be the ones naturally chosen 
by elderly persons when relocating. 

In order that those unfamilar with the 
size of welfare payments may not under- 
estimate the gross amount of money involved 
and the impetus it could give to rural areas, 
I point out that the National Budget alone 
has set up $14 billion annually for welfare 
and social security payments.“ With proper 
publicity and help, there seems to be no 
reason why the elderly people of the United 
States of America would not learn of the 
southern farm and avail themselves of this 
offer of genuine southern hospitality. 

Lastly, if there is any doubt as to the 
willingness of many farmers to become inn 
keepers, the answer is that on a local level, 
they have begun to render this service and in 
almost every case it is a successful enter- 
prise. What is needed then, is that the 
farmer receive cooperation, guidance, and 
money to begin operating on a sound basis. 


U. S. News & World Report. 


Wilson and the Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me to insert 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to include an editorial 
recently appearing in the Asbury Park 
Press, Asbury Park, N. J., entitled “Wil- 
son and the Guard.” 

This editorial tends to clarify the sit- 
uation and separates the insult to many 
individual members of the National 
Guard and the desire on the part of the 
military authorities to institute a more 
rigorous training program. I am sure 
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the subcommittee of the-Armed Services 
Committee, which is investigating this 
matter, will recognize the complexities 
of the situation and will advocate con- 
- structive measures, not only for the ben- 
efit of the National Guard but for the 
defense program of our country. The 
editorial follows: 
WILSON AND THE GUARD 


Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson’s 
ill-chosen words this week concerning the 
National Guard must not be allowed to cloud 
the important training revisions asked of 
the National Guard by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

The occasion for Mr, Wilson's remark that 
the Guard was a haven for draft dodgers 
during the Korean war came Monday in an 
appearance before the House Armed Services 
Committee considering the Defense Depart- 
ment budget. Press accounts of the remark 
which has inflamed National Guard com- 
manders throughout the Nation did not pre- 
sent the reason for the statement nor the 
context in which it was given. 

We must presume that Mr. Wilson's un- 
fortunate reference to the guard situation 
in the Korean crisis was his unique way of 
defending the new Defense Department 
measures which were designed in the words 
of the Secretary of the Army “to improve 
the combat readiness of Army Reserve com- 
ponents.” 

National Guard officials are, of course 
entirely justified in resenting Mr. Wilson's 
slight; but the anger in guard circles goes 
much deeper than just resentment over a 
derogatory remark. 

The Army order changing the military 
Reserve picture contains several important 
provisions; however, the basic changes are 
two: 

First, the new order substitutes a 6-month 
mandatory basic training period instead of 
the present 2 weeks of summer camp. Also, 
the total enlistment in the guard is length- 
ened from 3 to 6 years. 

Second, for draftees, the program offers 
draft deferment for men enlisting in the 
age group of 18% to 25, so long as they 
satisfactorily complete 90 percent of the 
guard requirements. Formerly, only men in 
the 17 to 18½ age group could enlist in the 
guard with hope of draft deferment. 

It is difficult to dispute that these changes 
represent a realistic attempt by the Defense 
Department to strengthen the National 
Guard and to tie it more closely to the gen- 
eral defense program. 

In fact, the National Guard Association 
has accepted most of the important prin- 
ciples of the new program, but it still insists 
that Mr. Wilson and others in his Depart- 
ment are trying to sabotage the National 
Guard. y 

The National Guard Association has ob- 
` fected to a 6-month training program, of- 
fering a 3-month program in its place. The 
theory here is that young men would not be 
dislocated from occupations by a shorter 
training period. However, from an em- 
ployer's point of view it js difficult to see 
why 3 months would be regarded as any 
less of a dislocation than 6. Army officials 
have said that 6 months is necessary to do 
any kind of a decent training job. 

New Jereey National Guard officials have 
said that Mr. Wilson is being advised by in- 
dividuals antagonistic to the Guard. Maj. 
Gen. James T. Cantwell, chief of staff, New 
Jersey Department of Defense, has expressed 
the fear that these same individuals want to 
make the Guard a second rate component of 
the Army reserve. 

This statement holds the key to the pres- 
ent controversy. For the National Guard, 
with an outstanding record in the Nation’s 
wars, naturally resents slighting remarks and 
any plan threatening its dissolution. 
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With the possibility of a full-fledged atomic 
attack coming with only a few hours of 
warning, however, it would seem that the 
Defense Department has the Nation's interest 
at heart when It asks, in effect, that the Na- 
tional Guard become a closer part of the 
overall Military Establishment. 


What Others Say About Simple Direct Aid 
to Education 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther and favorable reaction to the Scriv- 
ner plan to help the States help them- 
selves solve their own education and 
school construction continues. 

Briefly stated, my original proposal 
was to authorize the director of internal 
revenue of each State and Territory to 
remit, each quarter, 1 percent of the per- 
sonal and corporate income taxes col- 
lected during the preceding quarter, that 
sum so remitted to be used by the States 
for educational purposes only. 

House Joint Resolution 159, as set out 
in my remarks of January 21, 1957, on 
pages A322, A323, and A324 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, sets forth the rea- 
sons. 

H. R. 2887 was introduced to carry out 
the purport of the resolution. H. R. 2888 
was introduced limiting the fund so re- 
mitted for school construction. 

To meet some objection to the direct 
approach, H. R. 2886, for education, and 
H. R. 2889, for school construction, were 
introduced calling for the less direct ap- 
proach of authorizing appropriations for 
an amount equal to 1 percent of the per- 
sonal and corporate income taxes col- 
lected. 

As to the original proposal, these fol- 
lowing editorials relate to the proposal 
in House Joint Resolution 159: 

On January 29, the Topeka (Kans.) 
Daily Capital says: 

, SIMPLE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Advocates of Federal aid to education are 
almost unanimous in declaring that they 
want no control of schools emanating from 
Washington. However, they also believe that 
if Congress appropriates money it will insist 
upon some sort of governmental direction on 
how the money is to be spent, 

Possibly Representative Erretr P. ScRIVNFR, 
of the Second Kansas District, has the an- 
swer to a pressing problem in his proposed 
legislation on the subject. Scrivner long 
ago introduced a resolution, which if adopted, 
would provide that 1 percent of the personal 
and corporate income tax generated in each 
State be retained or returned to that State 
or Territory for educational purposes. And 
the Federal Government would have no hand 
in determining how the States spent the 
money. 

This is a simple and direct plan of pro- 
viding aid to the schools. It calls for no 
Federal employees, and prohibits Federal in- 
terference. It even eliminates all the share- 
the-wealth attributes of other plans. 

As Representative Scrrvner points out, the 
States are now dependent almost entirely 
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upon direct taxes on real estate and personal 
property, duplicated income tax and sales 
taxes which fall heavily upon persons with 
low incomes. In seeking new revenues the 
States find available sources already drained 
by Federal taxation—income taxes, beverage 
taxes, luxury taxes, transportation taxes, to- 
bacco taxes, excise taxes, to name but a few. 
Enormous sums, billions of dollars annually, 
are siphoned out of the States in individual 
and corporate income taxes. 

Under the Scrivner plan the district in- 
ternal revenue directors would be authorized, 
and directed, to transfer to the State treas- 
urers the 1 percent for educational purposes 
at the end of each quarter. 

Federal income taxes collected in Kansas 
in fiscal 1956 totaled $450,087,000. If the 
Scrivner plan had been in operation, this 
State would have received $4,500,870. That 
would go quite a way toward providing the 
funds needed to build and maintain schools. 
And without the districts being dictated to 
from Washington. 


The Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Journal- 
World, in the February 1 edition, ex- 
presses the following views: 

UNITED States Arp ror SCHOOLS 


United States Representative Errerr P. 
Scrivner, of the local Kansas Second Con- 
gressional District, has introduced in the 
United States House of Representatives a 
Federal-aid-to-education program which has 
been termed “the simplest, least costly, and 
most direct plan yet offered.” 

Stated simply, Scrivner’s proposal asks 
Congress to adopt a joint resolution provid- 
ing that 1 percent of the personal and 
corporate income tax generated in each State 
shall be either retained or returned to each 
State or Territory for use in meeting educa- 
tion needs, including school construction. 

The Federal Government collected about 
$63 billion in income and corporation taxes 
during the 1956 fiscal year. One percent of 
that would mean $630 million for State edu- 
cational needs. In Kansas, that would pro- 
duce about $4,500,870 for distribution to 
various counties. The State personal and 
corporate income tax payments for the year 
amounted to $450,987,000. 

5 of the cited merits of the Scrivner 
plan: 

It eliminates the handling charge, always 
present when Washington takes money from 
the States and returns it in the form of 
grants. It calls for no new Federal em- 
ployees. It prohibits Federal interference: 
leaving control of education on the State and 
community levels where it belongs. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress to 
approve a Federal aid to education program at 
a cost of over $4 billion for the next few years- 
Proponents of the Scrivner plan say it would 
achieve the same objectives sought by the 
President, at far less cost and without ex- 
posing our State school systems to the dan- 
gers of Federal control. 

In regard to some forms of Federal educa- 
tion aid, the President has said: “When 
financing of schools is turned over to the 
Federal Government you get bureaucracy, 
and this is the approach to statism. 

Opponents of the Scrivner bill have pointed 
out that it will allow the so-called rich States 
to retain more money than the poorer ones. 
But the Congressman replies: “Every one of 
them (the rich States) has just as great, if 
not greater, school problems than the so- 
called poor States. For example, what State, 
with its unbelievable population growth, has 
a greater school or education problem than 
California? It needs, deserves, and must 
have more and should be enabled to retain 
some of its wealth to solve its own prob- 
lems.” 

The classroom and education situation in 
this country certainly is not a temporary 
problem. Scrivner emphasizes it is perma- 
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nent and will continue to grow as our popu- 
lation increases through births and immi- 
ration. Permanent problems need perma- 
Nent solutions, and he firmly believes his bih 
Offers a permanent solution, 

From the start, one of the greatest fears of 
backers of Federal aid to education has been 
Federal Government meddling in State and 
local affairs. This bill certainly could keep 
that at a minimum, since the States would 
be getting back a part of the money they 
Produced in the first place. ` 

Perhaps there is much more to be said 
against the Scrivner bill than has been 
brought out so far. But until convincing 
arguments are produced, it looms as possibly 
the most practical approach to date to this 
vital subject. 


The Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan, on 
January 29, in a portion of an editorial, 
States: 

AGAIN: FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 
> . . . * 

Nor is there unanimous agreement that 
Schools should receive Federal aid. Federal 
aid is the roundabout and most expensive 
formula for giving aid to the needy. Ad- 
ministration, overhead, and bureaucracy al- 
Ways substract part of the true value of the 
dollar the taxpayer pays for such service. 

Representative Erretr P. Scrivner devised 
& plan several years ago for granting Federal 
ald. It is so simple the wonder is it hasn't 
deen adopted. His bill simply would em- 
Power the States to impound 1 percent of 
Federal income taxes collected within their 
borders for use in their own educational 
Channels. No lost motion; the money never 
Would see a Washington middleman, 


And, finally, Mr. Speaker, the Iola 
(Kans.) Register, while recognizing the 
Merits of the proposal, and drawing upon 
Personal observation of Congress, ex- 
Presses doubt of the adoption of such a 
plan in the editorial of February 1: 

r ScRIVNER'S PLAN 

If you believe there should be Federal aid 
to education, you have your choice of three 
maln theories as to how the money should 
be distributed to the States: 

1, On a basis of need, giving more to the 
Poor States and less to the rich ones. 

2. On a basis of school population, allot- 
ting the same amount per pupil to all States. 

3. On the basis of contribution to the 
funds which will be used, returning more to 
the States which contribute more in taxes, 
less to those who contribute less. 

Erretr ScrivNeR, Congressman from this 
district, holds to theory No. 3. It has long 
been a pet idea of his that if local tax struc- 
tures are so burdened that Federal aid to 
education is justified and necessary, it should 
be simple, direct, and in exact ratio to what 
the States, themselves, contribute to Federal 
taxes. 

So he introduced a bill the other day 
Which is, indeed, as simple and direct as 
Could be imagined. It provides that each 
internal revenue director return to each 
State, for educational purposes only, 1 per- 
Cent of the corporate and individual income 
taxes collected from that State. 

The money wouldn't even go to Washing- 
ton. It would be remitted directly to the 
States. No overhead, no strings, no bu- 
Teaucracy, no new Federal employees. Just a 
Shift of the money from one pocket to the 
Other, 

The beauty of the Scrivner plan is its sim- 
Plicity. The main objections to it are that 
it only shifts the burden from property tax 
and sales tax to income tax—a questionable 
Sain—and it does nothing for the low-income 
States most desperately in need of better 
educational facilities. 

You can argue, of course, that it is unfair 
to make the citizens of New York help pay 
tor the education of the children of Alabama, 
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But that argument, I am afraid, Is long since 
a dead duck. 

It was lost the day the first graduated 
income tax was put into effect, requiring the 
rich to share their wealth with the poor in all 
phases of government. 

Some call it socialism. Some call it the 
welfare state. Some call it the American 
way. 

Whatever you call it, it is a part of the very 
structure of our tax, economic, and social 
life today. We collect our money according 
to ability to pay. We distribute it according 
to need, trying to give every American some- 
thing like an even break regardless of where 
he lives or how much he earns, 

Scrivner is pushing uphill and against a 
current which is strong and deep. I doubt 
if his bill will make much legislative history, 


Middle East Economic and Military 
Cooperation 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, with no 
firsthand knowledge of the Middle East, 
I would not presume to speak as an 
authority, nor do I harbor any illusions 
that, as a freshman Member of this dis- 
tinguished body, I could influence any of 
my good colleagues in the House to join 
with me in supporting House Joint Reso- 
lution 117. 


I rise only to outline very briefly my 
own position on this grave question. I 
cannot say that I am in full accord with 
all the provisions of this resolution. As 
a matter of fact, I am very much opposed 
to section 3, which grants the adminis- 
tration unlimited authority to use funds 
already appropriated up to the extent of 
$200 million in this area. I believe that 
my opposition to this section can best be 
reflected, however, in my negative votes 
on future appropriation bills where I will 
have a voice. 

The resolution could have been 
strengthened with a specific statement 
that, upon request of the nation con- 
cerned, all authority vested in sections 1 
and 2 would be employed to combat the 
danger and threat of internal subversion. 

Notwithstanding these objections, I 
support the resolution because I feel the 
good points far outweigh the bad. It is 
imperative that the Congress join with 
the President in a firm military declara- 
tion of our position in the area so as to 
preclude the chance of the Kremlin mis- 
calculating it. Iam convinced that pas- 
sage of the so-called Formosan resolu- 
tion, at a time when the Chinese Reds 
were poised to launch an all-out attack 
against the island fortress, was the sole 
factor in an easing of tension in that 
area. Had there been a similar declara- 
tion of our military position with respect 
to South Korea in 1950, I dare say the 
Reds would never have risked the inva- 
sion of South Korea. 

To those who object to the resolution 
on constitutional grounds that “Congress 
shall declare war,” I say that when the 
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Constitution was written better than 150 
years ago, transportation was such and 
scientific development at a stage where 
many weeks could be spent debating a 
proposal to declare war without endan- 
gering the security of the country. To- 
day, the Congress could be obliterated 
and the entire country devastated in just 
the amount of time it takes to call the 
roll of the House of Representatives. 

It is a terrible think to talk about, 
gentlemen, but I believe it points up the 
need for a forward look—some real 
vision, if you please—and I, for one, sup- 
port the President in this declaration as 
a means of deterring that which we 
might anticipate happening without its 
passage, 


Conservation of Our Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Mr. Robert L. Jes- 
sen, rural route 5, Stillwater, Minn., 
which pointedly invites serious attention 
to the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

Mr, Jessen's letter follows: 

STILLWATER, MINN., February 3, 1957. 
The Honorable Rox WIER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Wier: I would like to take this 
opportunity to compliment you on your 
efforts in the past toward conserving our 
natural resources, Conservation is a large 
field and has many different aspects, and in 
all, personal gains have become an insidious 
threat to the wise use of these resources. At 
the present time a program is in effect that 
threatens to destroy a valuable portion of 
our natural resources. This program is not 
only condoned by the Federal Government, 
but promoted through a cost-sharing pro- 
gram. That program is drainage. 

Western Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota are areas of intensive drainage 
at the present time. According to studies 
conducted by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, surface water areas are being 
drained at the rate of 5 percent per year in 
these areas. Historically, it can be shown 
that the area in question was a tall grass 
prairie, with a mean annual precipitation of 
between 20 to 30 inches, and an average 
annual drought of 25 to 50 days during the 
frostless season. The very fact that it could 
not, and did not, support trees was a testi- 
mony to the recurring drougtits of a more 
extensive nature. This is apparently what 
has happened in the early 1930's and is hap- 
pening now in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 
Is there any reason to believe that history 
will not repeat itself in the northern prairie 
areas? In fact, we should probably be very 
thankful that the northern prairie areas have 
been glaciated in relatively recent times, cre- 
ating thousands of small water reservoirs. 

The decision of whether or not an indi- 
vidual water area will or will not be drained 
should rest with the landowner, If it is eco- 
nomically sound to drain a marsh, I have no 
quarrel with the landowners decision. But 
how can the Federal Government make pay- 
ments to assist in the drainage of marginal 
and submarginal land? The agricultural 
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conservation program handbook for 1956 
states, under heading C-9, “No Federal cost 
sharing will be allowed for ditches, the pri- 
mary of which is to bring additional 
land into agricultural production.” What 
is its purpose then, to destroy our water and 
wildlife resources? The watershed program 
under Public Law 566 gives as one of its pri- 
mary objectives the conservation of water. 
Yet on the Ten-Mile Creek watershed pro- 
gram in Yellow Medicine and Lac Qu! Parle 
Counties they will drain over 290 water areas 
of 5 acres or more in size. What kind of dis- 
torted conservation is this? 

I will grant that in theory some of these 
programs have a sound basis, but in practice 
become nothing more than highly organized 
drainage programs. 

In groping for an answer to the reasons 
for such programs being carried out I believe 
the following to be some of them: (1) The 
individual landowner envisions these water 
areas as becoming productive cropland that 
will increase in gross income of his farm; 
(2) individuals and companies that are in- 
volved with the construction of the drainage 
systems foresee a profitable business; (3) 
county boards can increase the tax base in 
their counties without an unpopular tax in- 
crease per capital; (4) the Federal Govern- 
ment is dedicated to a policy of assisting 
farmers in any program that they might 
want; (5) public apathy. When offered the 
incentive of cost-sharing these programs are 
carried out. 

As an individual not directly concerned 
with the mechanics of drainage, I am taxed 
to support a drainage program that creates 
new agricultural land, which produces sur- 
plus crops that I am forced to pay a portion 
of the subsidy, I must share in the cost of 
flood damage and flood control in the lower 
drainage systems, I must assist in the relief 
necessary should a drought create a disaster 
area (such as the one in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas at the present), and I lose the 
aesthetic and recreational value these wet- 
lands formerly had as key wildlife habitat 
areas remaining in the State. I am not alone 
in this. A large portion of our population 
stands to lose these same things. 

I cannot help but wonder if the Federal 
Government knows why it is supporting a 
drainage program? It has carried on a sys- 
tem of payments under the ACP program 
for cost-sharing in the construction of farm 
ponds. And now, it has decided to include 
construction of water areas as a part of the 
soil bank program's conservation reserve. 
Payments may now be made for flooding land 
that was formerly drained with Government 
subsidy. And 80 percent of the cost of 
reflooding will be paid by the Federal Goy- 
ernment up to 6500. 

I cannot see how the Federal Government 
can say that drainage assistance, at this 
time, is in the public interest. The public 
gains nothing through the drainage of pri- 
vate lands. — 

In discussing the problem of drainage wi 
farmers I find that many have not been in 
favor of the programs. A majority vote of 
51 percent of the freeholders in the drain- 
age system is all that is nec to put 
through a drainage system. This hot only 
drains the water areas of those freeholders 
who desire the drainage, but drains the water 
areas of the other freeholders in the drain- 
age system even when they want their areas 
preserved, I question the authority to de- 
stroy. a man’s property without due process 
of law on the assumption that it is good for 
him. 


Minnesota has approximately 5,000 me- 
andered lakes. Many of these have already 
been drained, legally and legally. Unless 
the drainage pattern is changed in the near 
future Minnesota will be the “land of 10,000 
lakes and drainage ditches.” 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT L. JESSEN. 
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A Public Works Program That Will Pro- 
vide the Nation Better and Safer Roads 
and Assure Continued Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. -MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower's $50 
billion expanded highway program 
which was enacted by the Federal Con- 
gress last year will make American high- 
ways safer for American travelers. Also, 
it will give the green light to the mainte- 
nance for years to come of the present 
high level of employment and prosperity 
now prevailing in this country. 

The Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
estimates that there will be 424,000 
American workers directly employed 
this year and 442,000 next year in the 
construction of new highways. This is 
about 120,000 workers more than were 
employed last year in actual highway 
construction jobs. 

But the number of workers engaged in 
actual road construction tells only part 
of the story. Several hundred thousand 
others will be employed in producing 
the increased quantities of raw ma- 
terials—iron ore, steel, gravel, asphalt, 
cement, lumber, clay tile, explosives and 
other materials—required to construct 
the increased mileage of highways which 
are to be built. Others will be employed 
in road building machinery plants. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has sup- 
plied estimates of the quantities of vari- 
ous materials that will be required to 
carry out this 13-year program. Here 
are some of the quantities of materials 
which the Bureau of Roads says will be 
needed: 

Steel: 49 million tons. 

Cement: 1,399 million barrels. 

Bituminous material, 128 million tons. 

Lumber: 7,194,000,000 feet. 

Concrete pipe: 48 million tons. 

Explosives: 1,812 million pounds. 

The magnitude of this greatest in 
the history of mankind public works 
program, the manpower it will require 
and the huge quantities of material it 
will need assures that prosperity is here 
to stay for a long time. 

This gigantic roads program will cre- 
ate a total of almost a quarter of a mil- 
lion new and additional jobs at good 
wages for construction workers, pro- 
ducers of road building materials, and 
in the making of increased numbers of 
roadbuilding machines, 

One of the finest features of this Presi- 
dent Eisenhower roads program is that 
It will not cost motorists anything be- 
cause it will pay for itself out of the sav- 
ings it will make possible to the automo- 
bile, truck, and bus owner. 

Yes, additional taxes are being levied 
to finance this gigantic road building 
undertaking—$850 million a year in new 
and additional taxes on gasoline, diesel 
fuel, tires to finance the program. But 
all of this tax money and more, too, will 
be returned to the motorist in the sav- 
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ings that the better, wider, and safer 
highways will make for him. There will 
be savings in wear and tear on tires and 
motor equipment; savings in medical 
and hospital bills for better roads will 
lessen the number of accidents; savings, 
also, in the lower insurance rates that 
motorists will enjoy as the accident rat2 
diminishes. For the bus and truck own- 
ers there will be the savings in time and 
to commercial vehicle owners savings in 
time means savings in money, 


Because of its benefits in the saving 


of lives and the making of prosperity, it 
may well be that future generations will 
lock backward to the Highway Act of 
1956 as the greatest piece of domestic 
legislation enacted by the American 
Congress in this century. 


The Late Honorable Thurmond Chatham 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
moved by the news of the passing of my 
dear and loyal friend, Thurmond Chat- 
ham, who for 8 years represented his 
great district and the fine people of 
North Carolina. His untimely passing is 
a decided loss to North Carolina and to 
the Nation. 

“Thurm,” as most of us loved to call. 
him, was one of the nicest guys that ever 
graced Capitol Hill from any State. He 
was kind, considerate, and generous- 
He was always interested in the prob- 
lems and the heartaches of the other 
fellow. One would never suspect that 
he was a man of great wealth, due to 
his sympathetic understanding and his 
down-to-earth feeling with respect to 
the problems of others. Because of this 
and his many other fine traits, Thurm“ 
had the admiration and the affection of 
every Member of this House on both sides 
of this aisle. He was a man of honor, 
integrity, ability, and one of the most 
courageous persons that it has ever been 
my good fortune to meet and know. 
During World Wars I and II he served 
his country under fire, displaying great 
physical courage. Later, as a Member 
of this great body, he personally demon- 
strated the actual and exact meaning of 
political courage. Truly this good man 
had real class and rare judgment. 

He was a God-fearing, God-loving 
man. 

In my humble opinion, Thurmond 
Chatham was a laborer in the viney 
of the Master, where the laborers are 
few and the harvest abundant. 

Surely the good Lord has set aside 
for him in that great mansion of rest 
special quarters. His acts of kindness, 
consideration, and respect for his less 
fortunate brothers were the password 
for him to enter that great lodge above- 

To his splendid family—each and 
every one—I extend my deep and sin- 
cere sympathy. K 

May God rest his sweet soul in peace. 


1957 
Dulles’ Reply Raises Serious Doubts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a statement rela- 
tive to the Secretary of State's reply to 
75 Members of the House who had com- 
municated with him on January 23, 1957, 
relative to the crisis in the Middle East: 


I am today making public a letter which 
the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
addressed to 75 Democratic Members of Con- 
gress in reply to a communication sent to 
him on January 23. In that original letter 
we stated that the Congress should insist 
on guaranties for free passage of all ship- 
Ping through the Suez Canal and the Straits 
of Tiran before the area is prematurely 
abandoned. 

Certain passages are highly debatable. 
Mr. Dulles reaffirms the views that there 
Shall be free and open transit through the 
Canal without discrimination and that we 
have made clear to the Government of Egypt 
the importance we attach to an early con- 
Clusion of a settlement. I. for one, have 
seen no evidence that we are exerting any 
influence on Egypt to persuade that govern- 
ment to resume negotiations. On the other 
hand, Mr, Dulles’ hint yesterday that the 
United States might join in United Nations 
Sanctions against Israel-shows that we are 
exerting the most reprehensible pressure 
Against that country. 

Moreover, I am greatly alarmed by the 
Weakness of the Secretary's position on the 
Straits of Tiran. While this Government 
Supports the positioning of units of the 
United Nations emergency force in this aren, 
as Mr. Dulles states in his letter, the vague 
and meaningless resolution sponsored by 
Ambassador Lodge at the U. N. has already 
been watered away by Egypt's veto. But 
more significant, why does Mr. Dulles make 
the suggestion that the problem of free 
passage through the Straits of Tiran could 
be determined by the International Court 
of Justice, since that Court has already ruled 
in the Corfu case unon the preeminence of 
international shipping in similar circum- 
Stances? Moreover, since freedom of passage 
through the straits is so vital to all the 
Tree world, it is amazing that the Secretary 
of State has made this new and dangerous 
Concession to Cairo. In his press confer- 
ence yesterday, he has made disclosure that 
the United States would have to give very 
Serious consideration to any proposed United 
Nations sanctions against Israel to force the 
Withdrawal of her troops. 

That statement is another monumental 
blunder. It will surely encourage the Soviet 
and Arab blocs to pressure for economic 
Sanctions against Israel to force her to re- 
treat from Sinai and permit Egypt to rein- 
State the blockade of Tiran. It is now likely 
that Egypt will resume that blockade if 
Israel withdraws and that resumption will 
be justified by citing Mr, Dulles’ suggestion 
that the issue be determined by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

Here is a glaring example of the double 
Standard. Sanctions are threatened against 
Israel to force her to abandon her struggle 
against illegal blockade, but no such threat 
is advanced against t, who continues 
her blockade in violation of the United Na- 
tions Charter and the armistice agreements, 
and while she openly continues in her state 
Of war with Israel. 
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For Nasser, our Government offers free 
legal advice. For Israel, the Secretary offers 
the threat of sanctions. 

Nasser continues to be treated by Mr. 
Dulles with all the tender solicitude a vet- 
eran international lawyer offers to a way- 
ward and incorrigible client. 

The text of Mr. Dulles’ reply follows: 

“DEAR Mr. CELLER: I have received the let- 
ter of January 23, 1957, in which you and 
& group of your colleagues in the Congress 
discuss some of the current problems in the 
Middle East. 

“Iam in complete agreement with you and 
your colleagues on the importance of the 
Suez Canal. Since I have been Secretary of 
State there has been no single issue to which 
I have devoted more time and effort than 
this one. The record of the steps taken by 
the United States Government to reach a 
peaceful, just, and equitable Suez settle- 
ment reveals the strong defense which the 
United States has made of the rights and in- 
terests of the international community in 
this waterway, as established in the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888. One of 
these is, of course, the right of free and un- 
fettered transit. 

“The Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions is now endeavoring to bring about re- 
sumption of the negotiations on a Suez 
Canal regime on the basis of the 6 principles 
endorsed by the Security Council on October 
13, 1956. One of these principles is that 
there shall be free and open transit through 
the canal without discrimination. We are 
giving full support to the Secretary General 
in this task, and have made clear to the 
Government of Egypt the importance we 
attach to the early conclusion of a settle- 
ment consonant with the six principles. We 
shall continue to press for the resumption of 
negotiations on this basis. 

“The matter of the Straits of Tiran is also 
important. It seems to us that the position- 
ing of units of the United Nations emer- 
gency force in this area, as suggested by Mr, 
Hammarskjold in his report of January 25, 
1957, would be a constructive step. The 
problem of whether the straits are interna- 
tional or territorial waters is one which per- 
haps could be determined by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The important thing 
at the present is to take measures to insure 
that developments in this area do not lead 
to the resumption of hostilities. Here I 
would observe that the continued presence 
of Israeli forces on Egyptian soil, in contra- 
vention of the terms of the General Assem- 
bly's resolution of November 2, 1956, and of 
the Assembly's reiterated calls for withdrawal 
since then, is making it much more difficult 
for the United Nations and the states which 
are genuinely interested in the peace and 
well-being of the Middle East to work for the 
lessening of tensions in the area and the 
solution of such problems as that of the 
Straits of Tiran, 

“It seems to me that the implementation 
by all parties of the pertinent recommenda- 
tions in Mr. Hammarskjold's report of Jan- 
uary 25, 1957, would be a means of insuring 
against a return to the conditions which ob- 
tained on October 29, 1956. We hope that 
the substance of the report will be approved 
by the General Assembly. 

“I was gratified to note in your comments 
on the need for the United States Govern- 
ment to take effective measures to strenghten 
the Middle East against the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. Congressional approval 
of the President's proposal to accomplish this 
purpose would serve as convincing evidence 
of United States determination to offer posi- 
tive cooperation to the states in this vital 
area desiring to preserve their independence 
against the Communist menace, The vote 
of the House of Representatives on January 
30, 1957, was an important and most welcome 
step forward. An improved atmosphere in 
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the Middle East should, I think, make solu- 
tions to regional political problems more 
readily attainable. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“JoHN Foster DULLES.” 


National Creameries Ask Dairy Price 
Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a copy 
of the letter sent to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson by the National Cream- 
eries Association, dated January 18, was 
forwarded to me. I have asked Mr. Otie 
M. Reed, Washington representative of 
that association, permission to place it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I want 
to point up the extreme necessity for 
Aesop! parity prices on farm prod- 
ucts. 

Sliding-scale parity has been in effect 
on butter and dairy products for nearly 
4 years. Predictions that production of 
dairy products would be cut back have 
proven completely false. Dairy farmers 
have proved conclusively that, even 
though they cut back on the number of 
cattle, they must produce more to stay 
alive when prices are low. 

Certainly we have plenty of potential 
outlets for farm products—under a 
food-stamp plan, international relief, or 
in such manner as my bill to provide 
adequate free milk to schoolchildren. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
respectfully request permission to insert 
the January 18 letter from Secretary 
Gordon of the National Creameries As- 
sociation to Secretary Benson: 

NATIONAL CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1957. 

Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 

Secretary of Agriculture, United States 
Depariment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Benson: In view of the fact that 
the price-support level for manufacturing 
milk and butterfat will probably be an- 
nounced in the next month or so, or at the 


latest sometime before the expiration of the 


current marketing year, we wish to take this 
opportunity to submit to you our recommen- 
dations concerning this matter. 

During the course of the annual June 
meeting of the National Creameries Associa- 
tion in 1956, our membership gave serious 
consideration to price levels, the economic 
position of the manufacturing milk and but- 
terfat producer as compared to other dairy 
producers, and the relationships between 
prices which are established for manufactur- 
ing milk and butterfat producers under the 
price-support program of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, as compared to price 
levels established under the Federal fluid- 
miik market orders. 

It appeared to our membership that certain 
facts were quite readily apparent. It can 
hardly be doubted that the manufacturing 
milk and butterfat producer needs more in- 
come. The situation at present appears to 
us to be even more depressed than when our 
June meeting was held. It also appeared to 
our membership that the position of the 
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manufacturing milk and butterfat producer 
has been worsening relative to the position of 
the fluid-milk producer, that is, the producer 
of milk used in fluid-milk markets. 

In reviewing some of the reasons for this 
state of affairs, we came to the conclusion 
that one basic reason was the fact, or so it 
appears to us, that the price policy pursued 
by the Department of Agriculture relative to 
the level of prices established for fluid milk 
in markets regulated by orders issued by your 
Department has resulted in a steady widen- 
ing of the spread between the prices received 
by such producers for their milk and the 
prices received by manufacturing milk and 
butterfat producers for their milk and but- 
terfat under the CCC price-support program. 
We can ascertain no reason for this diver- 
gence in price policy in the different uses of 
milk, inasmuch as the price criteria provided 
by the act under the CCC supports prices and 
that contained in the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 are basically the same. 
Also, with regard to this matter of widening 
spreads between prices of fluid-milk and man- 
ufacturing milk, you will recall that your 
Technical Order Committee in its report to 
you noted this widening of the spread and 
stated that it could ascertain no economic 
reason for it. $ 

Accordingly, our membership adopted the 
policy that, with respect to price support 
levels for manufacturing milk and butterfat, 
prices of such commodities should be main- 
tained at relatively the same levels as the 
prices established for fluid milk under the 
Federal milk market orders. We therefore 
make this as a general recommendation to 
you in the establishment of price support 
levels for manufacturing milk and butter- 
fat this coming marketing year. 

We believe that if you will consider this 
matter favorably and will analyze the price 
levels that would ensue from the adoption 
of the policy recommended above, manu- 
facturing milk and butterfat support prices 
would be raised this coming marketing year. 
Depending upon the measures used to place 
fuid milk and manufacturing milk prices 
on relatively the same levels, it appears to 
us that the minimum increase in the price 
support level for manufacturing milk this 
coming marketing year would be from 20 to 
25 cents per hundredweight. We would, of 
course, recommend comparable increases in 
the price of butterfat, and no change in the 
relationship between prices at which prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat are now being 
purchased under the price support program. 

Adoption of this policy by the Department 
naturally will lead to increases in prices for 
fluid milk in fluid milk markets, Inasmuch as 
these prices in many orders are based upon 
manufacturing milk prices, or rather, manu- 
factured dairy products prices. This would 
have the tendency to freeze the existing wide 
spreads between manufacturing milk and 
fuid milk, and while we look with disfavor 
upon such an eventuality, we look with even 
more disfavor upon the continued increase 
in these spreads which, as was pointed out 
hereinbefore, seems to have little relevancy 
to the economics of the situation. 

During this coming marketing year, it 
Sppears to us that farmers are going to be 
faced with markedly increased costs. We 
have recently experienced a 7 percent in- 
crease in rail freight rates, and undoubtedly 
truck rates will follow the upward trend. 
Currently, the railroads are requesting a fur- 
ther increase of 15 percent in rail rates. We 
have looked with favor upon the efforts of 
your Department to stop this increase in 
rates. You might be interested to know that 
the Dairy Industry Committee, of which we 
are members, is developing testimony to com- 
bat this further increase in rates, at very 
considerable cost to us and our colleagues in 
the DIC. 

I am sure we can all agree that this in- 
crease in rates, and any further increase that 
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may be granted on the basis of the present 
proceedings, will be borne by the farmer. 
As far as we can estimate the result, in- 
creases such as those requested will result 
in some hundreds of millions of dollars loss 
to dairy farmers and other agricultural pro- 
ducers, 

In our territory, many of the plants have 
recently negotiated new union contracts, 
under which labor costs are increased ma- 
terially. As far as our cooperatives are con- 
cerned, this represents a direct reduction in 
the money available for distribution to our 
farmers, and we have no reason to believe 
the situation in this regard is very different 
on the part of private corporations. 

In view of the policy considerations stated 
in this letter, and the Increases in freight 
rates and labor costs with which we are 
faced this coming marketing year, we recom- 
mend that you increase price-support levels 
for manufacturing milk to not less than 
$3.45 per hundredweight beginning April 1 
this year, with similar increases in butter- 
fat price-support levels. 

In addition, we recommend that, in an- 
nouncing the levels of price support, you 
announce the basic average test of milk 
for the year, as has been your practice in 
the past, and also in terms of 3.5 percent 
butterfat content. This could easily be done 
by use of a direct ratio method of comput- 
ing average test to a 3.5 percent basis, a 
common practice in the trade. 

It may appear to you that this latter 
recommendation is rather minor, but we 
believe if you adopt it you will have much 
less question concerning levels of price sup- 
port. Most dairy plants in our area pay 
farmers on the basis of 3.5 percent butter- 
fat test, that is, prices are quoted on that 
basis, and there is a great deal of confusion 
on the part of the farmer in comparing the 
price he receives with support levels an- 
nounced by your Department. Further, con- 
siderable question arises in the Congress 
regarding these different bases for quoting 
prices. We believe this confusion could be 
remedied by adopting our suggestion. 

Trusting you will see fit to approve our 
recommendations, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. GORDON, 
Secretary, National Creamertes As- 
sociation. 


The Eisenhower Middle East Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, there are a 
few Members of the House of Represent- 
atives who may feel that they have had 
something to do in formulating this Na- 
tion's foreign policy by a vote for or 
against the Eisenhower Middle East doc- 
trine. During the next several weeks, 
several Members of the other body may 
sense their great participation. 

The cruel fact is that Congress has had 
very little indeed to say about the im- 
plications and far-reaching effects of the 
commitments being made right now. 

Last Wednesday evening, at the White 
House, the King of Saudi Arabia and 16 
members of his family and royal en- 
tourage dined at a state dinner for men 
only, oil men, to be exact. Among the 
out-of-town guests were Stephen D. 
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Bechtel, president and chairman of 
Bechtel Co., of San Francisco; Fred A. 
Davies, president and board chairman of 
the Arabian-American Oil Co., of New 
York; William T. Faricy, president of the 
American Railroad Association; Ralph 
G. Follis, president and board chairman 
of Standard Oil, California, and Brewster 
Jennings, president and board chairman 
of Socony Mobil Oil of New York. 

Also among those present was William 
L. Kleitz, president of Guaranty Trust 
Co, of New York; Augustus C. Long, 
chairman of the board of Texas Co., New 
York, John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
board, Chase Manhattan Bank; Harry 
W. Morrison, president of Morrison- 
Knudsen of Boise, Idaho; Warren L. 
Pierson, board chairman, Trans World 
Airways of New York; Monroe J. Rath- 
bone, president Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, of New York; Howard C. Sheperd, 
board chairman, First National City 
Bank, New York. ; 

In between niblets of beef tenderloin 
and savarin, the boys probably discussed 
ways and means of keeping the King 
solid on his throne, to insure that a re- 
negotiation of his oil royalty contracts 
with American financial interests need 
not occur. 

One very likely commitment being en- 
tered into by our Government is a com- 
mitment to both King Saud and to the 
American-Arabian Oil Co., and/or their 
associates that our Government will pre- 
serve the integrity of the oil contracts 
between Saudi Arabia and American in- 
vestment interests. Never has the word 
“integrity” received such blasphemous 
use. 


Our Spending Spree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Our Spending Spree” which appeared 
in the January 27, 1957, issue of the Or- 
lando Sentinel, of Orlando, Fla.: 

The editorial follows: 

OUR SPENDING Spree 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey has told the 
Nation we can’t spend ourselyes rich. 

He came to this cautioning conclusion 
after looking over Ike's new budget demands. 

This is what Mr. Humphrey saw in them, 
according to the Wall Street Journal: 

“The Nation's communities are building 
schools like crazy; yet this budget wants to 
spend $185 million in fiscal 1958 as just the 
start of a 4-year program of Government aid 
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to school construction. The quantity and 


quality of medical care and research was 
never higher; yet the Government wants to 
spend more for that. Already there are 
empty beds in veterans’ hospitals; yet the 
Government wants to build more veterans’ 
hospitals. = 

“The Federal Government even wants to 
spend money to help the States combat ju- 
venile delinquency, as though that purely 
local problem were anything Washington or 
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the States could sensibly do anything about. 
Altogether the Government wants to spend 
Close to a billion dollars more in the labor 
and welfare fleld than it was spending as 
recently as fiscal 1956." 

We had the general impression that Ike 
had turned over a new leaf when we got rid 
of Harry, and that our Government was 
being operated more on a commonsense and 
More frugal basis. 

However, judging from his new budget, 
Tke seems to te trying to outdo Harry. He 
has changed overnight into an extravagant, 
dreamy-eyed visionary from a hard-headed 
Teet-on-the-ground administrator of his first 
4-year term. 

Certainly we need schools and roads and 
Medical care and hospital beds for veterans. 
But, it seems that we are getting all of these 
things in pretty fast order. 

National defense is one thing—and it in 
itself is quite a burden on the taxpayer— 
but all of the frills of the squandering pork- 
barrel era of the Roosevelts and Trumans 
are certainly not necessary to keep the tax- 
Payers in a mire of financial despair and 
bankruptcy. 


How Big a Stick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Stewart Alsop 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of January 20, 1957: 

How Bic a Stick 


WASHINGTON —The President's request for 
standby authority to use force in the Middle 
East has been described as a policy of speak- 
ing softly and carrying a big stick. It is, 
therefore, worth asking just how big is the 
Stick we are carrying. 

- Presumably, the President has in mind the 
limited application of force, rather than a 
global hydrogen war with the Strategic Air 

And we have had, after all, some 
Tather recent experience of the limited appli- 
Cation of force in the Korean war. 

Lesson one of the Korean war was, simply, 
that you need an army to win a war. Presi- 
dent Truman at first hoped to use only the 
Air Force and the Navy, but he was quickly 
disillusioned. Even the Marines, with their 
Small ready force, cannot do the job alone, 
Vital as was their contribution in Korea. 

What, then, is the state of the United States 
Army? As a result of the budget-dictated 
“new look,” its manpower has been reduced 
by a third, to about a million men, since 1952. 
At the same time, the administration claims 
to have maintained the 19 divisions it in- 
herited. x 

Ir the same combat power had in fact 
been maintained with a third less men and 
a sharply reduced budget, this would have 
been a remarkable achievement. But when 
You inquire a little more closely into the 
facts, the remarkable achievement begins 
to look more like a sort of shell game. 

For consider those 19 divisions. At least 
5 of them are not real combat divisions at 
all, but hardly more than training divisions, 
Understrength and unready for combat. 

more are the so-called static divisions. 
The static divisions were magically created 
by picking up various bits and pieces, a 
battalion here, a regiment there, from Pan- 
ama to Alaska, and calling them divisions. 
Thus, hey presto, the 19 divisions were 
Ostensibly maintained despite reduced man- 
Power and a reduced budget. 


Seven from 19 leaves 12. But that is not 
the end of the story. About 3 weeks ago, a 
reorganization of the Army for atomic war- 
fare was announced, cutting the manpower 
of our Army divisions by some 60,000 men. 
The reorganization was overdue. Our cum- 
bersome, World War II-style divisions were 
not equipped for the mobility and dispersion 
imposed by the atomic revolution. 

Even so, the combat cutting-edge of our 
ground strength is measured in divisions, and 
it is patently silly to suppose that you in- 
crease your combat power by reducing the 
manpower in your combat units. If the in- 
crease in combat power had been real, and 
not phony, the 60,000 men saved by reducing 
the manpower per division would have been 
organized into new divisions. But that is 
not to be done, because, for one reason, it 
would cost too much. 

The story does not end there either. It 
has been announced that the 137-wing Air 
Force program, so long considered sacred, 
is to be abandoned. The great bulk of the 
reduction in Air Force wings is to be in the 
Tactical Air Command, which directly sup- 
ports the Army, and which is an essential 
component of our ability to fight limited 
wars, as Korea demonstrated. 

The 12 real (as opposed to phony) divi- 
sions, which are to lose both air support 
and combat manpower, are not, of course, all 
avallable for use in the Middle East. Five 
divisions are committed to NATO, and an- 
other three to the Far East, and these could 
not be substantially reduced without denud- 
ing our European and Asian defenses. Eight 
from 12 is 4, and of these, 1 or 2, at least, 
must be kept in reserve in this country. 

Add, finally, that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s official estimate is that the Red 
Army consists of 175 divisions, the bulk of 
which are being reorganized and equipped 
with nuclear weapons, and the contrast be- 
comes rather stark. The American Army, 
to be sure, is spread very thin—from the 
DEW line to Formosa—and in view of our 
global commitments it is admittedly difi- 


‘cult to maintain real ground strength. 


Even so, the United States, which is a 
lot richer than the Soviet Union, ought surely 
to be able to afford 19 real divisions. If we 
cannot, it is surely better to face the fact 
squarely rather than to deceive ourselves 
with shell games. For the above facts, which 
are a matter of public record, suggests that 
we are in danger of adopting a policy of 
speaking loudly and carrying a small stick. 


To Correct an Injustice in the Social 
Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, how would you like to earn $80 
and lose up to $108.50 in so doing? Do 
not think it is not happening. It is. 

A considerable number of our fellow 
Americans, at this season of the year, are 
making out their income tax—social se- 
curity earning reports. 

Under the social-security law a person 
who receives a social-security pension 
may earn in any calendar year up to 
$1,200 over and above his social-security 
pension without having his pension re- 
duced. But under the present law if 
he earns above $1,200 in any calendar 
year he must forfeit 1 month's social- 
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security pension for each $80 or part 
thereof he earns above the allowable 
$1,200. 

Under this rule if the pensioner earns 


- $1,200.01 to 81.280 he loses 1 month of 


his social-security pension; if he earns 
$1,280.01 to $1,360 he must forfeit 2 
months of his pension, etc. 

The pensioner, in many cases, is en- 
titled to a pension of $108.50 and has 
been drawing this. If he earns 1 cent 
to $80 above the allowable $1,200 he for- 
feits the $108.50 for 1 month. This, it 
seems to me, is unfair. 

But even the $80 he earns above the 
$1,200 really is not $80 of take-home pay. 
The worker must subtract from it the 
carfare and lunch money spent to make 
it possible for him to earn the $80. Also 
he must pay withholding taxes for social 
security on this $80 and also probably 
some income tax. 

On the whole the social-security law is 
a good law. It does have some weak- 
nesses that need correction and the pro- 
vision which causes many pensioners to 
lose up to $108.50 because they earned 
$80 above the allowable $1,200 ought to 
be corrected. 

In order to correct this weakness and 
injustice in the social-security law I in- 
troduced this week a bill (H. R. 4288) al- 
lowing social-security pensioners to earn 
up to $125 above an allowable $1,200 be- 
fore he would lose 1 month of his pension 
benefits. 

Under the present law if a social-secu- 
rity pensioner earns $1,200.01 he loses 
1 month of his pension. Under my bill 
(H. R. 4288) he would not lose that 1 
month of pension benefit until his earn- 
ings reached $1,325.01. 

This is a very modest reform in the 
law and, it seems to me, should be ap- 
proved immediately by Congress to cor- 
rect the existing injustice to social secu- 
rity pensioners. 

The following table shows the number 
of monthly pension checks one will for- 
feit because of earnings about $1,325: 


ber of | ber of 
Annual earnings [monthly] checks 
under Mack bill | checks 


Annnal earnings 
under present 
law 


-| $1,325.01 to $1,450 
$1,450.01 to $1,575 
$1,575.01 to $1,700. 
$1,700.01 to 8125 
$1,825.01 to $1,950 
$1,950,01 to $2,075. 
82,078.01 to $2,200. 
$2,200.01 to $2,324 
$2,325.01 to $2,450 
$2,450.01 to $2,575 
$2,575.01 to $2,700 
$2,700.01 or more. 


$1,440.01 to $1,520 
$1520.01 to $1,600 
$1,800.01 to $1,480 
$1,680.01 to $1,700 
$1,760.01 to $1,440 
$1,840.01 to $1,920. 
$1,920.01 to $2,000. 
$2,000.01 to $2,080 
$2,080.01 or more.. 
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Bar Fights Fee Limitations = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct the attention of our colleagues 
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to the following article which appeared 
in the October 1956 issue of Federal Bar 
News. Members of the legal profession 
will find it most interesting reading: 

Bar FicuTs LIMITATIONS 

The legal profession faces a serious threat, 
which may, if not stopped, rival in serious- 
ness the continuing danger of unauthorized 
practice of law. The growing restrictions 
of attorney fees, often arbitrary, may, if un- 
checked, undermine the right to representa- 
tion by counsel, especially in administrative 
proceedings, 

Some of the most Important areas of ad- 
ministrative law, which are of vital concern 
to many ordinary citizens, are already feel- 
ing the strangling effects of laws and rules 
of this kind. At the annual meeting of 
the ABA at Dallas, the administrative law 
section discussed and condemned some of 
the limitations on attorney fees which are 
now imposed by over a dozen Federal agen- 
cles and most State unemployment and 
workmen's compensation boards. 

A plan is being formulated under which 
bar associations will cooperate in repealing 
or revoking those statutes and rules of this 
kind which are arbitrary or unreasonable. 
The administrative law committee of the 
FBA through its chairman, F. Trowbridge 
vom Baur, has pledged its active participa- 
tion in this campaign. In fact, 2 weeks 
before the convening of the Dallas meeting, 
Laurie M. Streeter, chairman of the FBA's 
subcommittee on administrative practition- 
ers, commended highly an exhaustive re- 
port of the comparable ABA committee, 
which pointed up the problem and laid the 
groundwork for a bold offensive. 

EXAMPLES 

A few examples of some very low fee sched- 
ules point up the problem. The Federal 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs provides 
by regulation that a lawyer who success- 
fully secures an increase in a veteran's bene- 
fits may be awarded a $2 fee. By legisla- 
tion, the maximum legal fee which an at- 
torney may receive in a veteran's claim is 
fixed at $10. A similar fee is the maximum 
allowed for legal services in regard to Fed- 
eral old-age and survivorship benefits. 

The figure 10“ is a popular number in 
professional fee limitations. It is generally 
the maximum percentage an attorney may 
receiye for representation in administrative 
proceedings and litigation in such diverse 
Matters as an alien property claim, a small 
claims case in the District of Columbia, an 
Indian tribal claim, or certain claims under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Many of the restrictions are prevalent in 
the area of governmental distribution of 
social benefits—a field of administrative ac- 
tion in which legislatures have often for- 
bidden the judiciary to intrude upon the 
finality of administrative decisions. Orig- 
inally, it was thought that in workmen's 
compensation, the earliest social legislation, 
lawyers were an unnecessary appendage for 
injured workmen. Each year, however, the 
practice grows of claimants retaining coun- 
sel. Workmen, like traffic victims, have 
learned increasingly by costly experience that 
skilled legal talent is necessary for their pro- 
tection—especially if their claim is substan- 
tial. It should be noted that a large corpo- 
ration may retain lawyers on a salaried or 
annual basis but a small one must retain a 
private lawyer for each matter, or go with- 
out legal services. 

WEED FOR LAWYERS IN ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 
CEEDINGS è 

No other work of thè Washington lawyer 
occupies more of his time than representing 
clients at administrative hearings and con- 
ferences. The right to representation by 
competent counsel is as essential an ingredi- 
ent of a fair and adequate administrative 
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hearing as of a judicial trial. Both kinds of 
adjudication wil be fair and equitable in the 
majority of cases when there are able coun- 
sel on both sides. In cases before both types 
of tribunals, lawyers are essential to investi- 
gate and develop the facts of the controversy, 
to summarize the issues, to brief the tech- 
nical and legal matters, and to expedite the 
proceedings. Moreover, the lack of counsel 
in administrative proceedings may Iirretriey- 
ably damage a subsequent lawsuit. 
Numerous lawsuits are lost in tax and 
Government contract matters because of 
mistakes during the administrative process. 


LAWYERS ARE GUARDIANS AGAINST ARBITRARY 
ACTION 


Despite efforts to transform administrative 
boards to specialized courts, law practice 
continues to gravitate toward administrative 
law. Some jurists predict that the last 
stronghold of trial counsel, tort litigation, 
will be transferred from the courts to admin- 
istrative agencies—unless court congestion 
in metropolitan centers can be cleared 
promptly. 

LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS 

Congress is composed mainly of lawyers, 
yet laws creating causes of action against 
the United States and conferring upon the 
Court of Claims jurisdiction to hear cases 
upon legal or equitable grounds contain a 
provision limiting to 10 percent the fees to 
be paid attorneys. Where Congress makes 
an outright appropriation for the benefit of 
claimants for private relief, a similar provi- 
sion is often made. In some cases the law 
provides that no part of the appropriation 
may be paid as an attorney's fee. The skill 


* required to shepherd these bills through 


Congress or through the courts is inade- 
quately compensated, even by the payment of 
the maximum amount usually allowed by the 
legislation. 

LAWYER GUARDIAN AGAINST ARBITRARY ACTION 


The lawyer frequently functions as the 
guardian of the individual or associations 
against arbitrary actions, whether by legis- 
latures, administrative agencies, or even at 
times by the courts. He must not hesitate 
to advise and defend an unpopular person 
or protect minority interests and causes. 
Professor Brogan recently stated in his in- 
teresting book, “Politics in America,” that 
lawyers in most countries are more animated 
by a desire to serve the public than any other 
class. Recent attempts by members of legis- 
lative committees to prevent the confirma- 
tion of outstanding lawyers for being attor- 
neys for unpopular clients or causes have 
not deterred most advocates from continuing 
to practice thelr profession fearlessly. 

Unreasonable or arbitrary rules governing 
counsel fees are often manifestations of an 
aversion to the legal profession. Sometimes 
they constitute an indirect attempt on the 
part of insecure or dictatorial administrators 
to eliminate lawyers who might effectively 
oppose the administrators’ ideas. Attempts 
to tell claimants that they do not need to 
retain a lawyer often bring quick criticism. 
So why not try making attorney fees so low 
as to make it uneconomical for lawyers to 
handle matters pending before such agen- 
cies? Of course, the intention of checking 
attacks by counsel on Injustice must be hid- 
den by cloaking the real objective, and main- 
taining that the control is solely for the ben- 
efit of the claimant or the general public. 

Such representatives of administrative ab- 
solutism would be shocked to find themselves 
compared in this respect with early Commu- 
nist leaders, who sought to liquidate the legal 
profession. They failed, and in the Soviet 
Union lawyers now serve in all trial and ap- 
pellate courts, except one. Lawyers are ex- 
cluded from appearing for the accused before 
the notorious three-man Special Board of 
the Ministry of International Affairs (MVD). 
These tribunals were the chief legal instru- 
ments of terror, of the purges of the thirties, 
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and of the postwar campaigns by the dic- 
tators in Poland, the Baltic countries, and 
elsewhere. These are the odious tribunals 
which are authorized by statute to sentence 
persons considered to be dangerous to long 
terms in cruel labor camps. 

The crusade to end unreasonable and ar- 
bitrary fixing of attorney fees is important 
not merely to the future of the legal profes- 
sion and the development of sound admin- 
istrative law and procedure. It is vital for 
the future of democratic government. ‘The 
awakening of the bar to this fact is a good 
portent, T. H. H. 


Subcommittee on Housing of House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L .McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge a favorable vote by the House on 
the extension of the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Having been a member of this com- 
mittee during the 84th Congress, I be- 
lieve the committee can render a very 
valuable service by investigating all 
facets of the complex housing problems 
in the United States. 

The pertinent investigations and stud- 
ies of the committee include the fol- 
lowing: 

First, mortgage credit. Mortgage 
credit in the United States is in a state 
of near crisis. Although the full com- 
mittee plans to give short-term relief to 
the FNMA secondary market imme- 
diately, a full and complete study on 
mortgage credit is essential in order that 
recommendations for necessary legisla- 
tive relief may be presented to the full 
committee. Among the subjects to be 
considered are the use of the national 
service life insurance fund, possible 
large-scale use of the FNMA special- 
assistance program to support FHA and 
GI loans, and the advisability of liberal- 
izing FHA downpayments to take over in 
place of the GI-loan program when it 
expires in 1958. 

Other important areas which will need 
special study are the use of pension 
funds to supplement the availability of 
mortgage credit; and the desirability of 
extending the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program. 

Second, other important areas of 
study: 

(a) Community facilities: The devel- 
opment of a community facilities pro- 
gram to help municipalities and builders 
finance facilities vital to new subdivi- 
sons: such as sewer and water installa- 

ons. 

(b) Housing for the elderly: Further 
study and exploration of a program 
which will more effectively meet the re- 
quirements for the development of ade- 
quate housing for the elderly. 

(c) Military housing: The progress 
and development of military housing 
under title VIII of the National Housing 
Act, including the interest rate ques- 
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tion, and the need fcr more FNMA spe- 
cial assistance funds, and a thorough 
review of the Wherry acquisition pro- 
Bram enacted in the 2d session of the 
84th Congress. 

(d) Slum clearance and urban re- 
Newal: Continue a study on the imple- 
Mentation of this prozram, particularly 
in the area involving FHA insured mort- 
gage programs. Study should also be 
Made of the high cost of land acquisition 
in site clearance operations. 

(e) Farm housing: A thorough study 
to develop an effective program which 
Will enable farm families to acquire 
housing on a comparable basis with the 
Programs available to urban families. 


Speak Up for the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire Nation is aroused and disturbed by 
the recent unfortunate remarks of the 
Secretary of Defense, Charles E. Wilson. 
The combat record of the Alabama 
National Guard in two World Wars and 
in the Korean conflict is so well known 
that it would not seem to be necessary 

make any statement about it. How- 
ever, in view of the “uncalled for“ and 
untrue charge that the National Guard 
Was a haven for draft dodgers during the 

rean war made by Secretary Wilson, 
it seems that the record of these men in 
Combat should be stated. 

The Alabama National Guard fought 
Valiantly in World War I. The fighting 
Qualities of these guardsmen are well 
known and most of these units have 
Made up the strength of the 31st, or 
Dixie Division composed of soldiers from 
the guard units of Alabama, Georgia and 
Plorida in World War I, and in World 
War II from Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala- 

„ and Florida. The history and 
Chronology of this fighting division be- 
Eins with its organization as the 31st 
Infantry Division in August 1917 at Camp 
Wheeler, Ga. Alabama's National Guard 
has been in the front lines in every con- 
flict and has made an outstanding record 
throughout the history of its organiza- 
tion, It today, together with troops from 
Mississippi, forms the famous Dixie 
Division. Alabama guardsmen fought 
in the War of 1812, the Creek Indian 
War, the Mexican War, and in the War 
Between the States. It fought in World 
War I and from Alabama came the 167th 
Infantry Regiment. This regiment dis- 
tinguished itself in heavy fighting and 
brought back 6 battle streamers. In 
World War I the 31st Division was called 
to Federal service November 25, 1940. It 
fought in New Guinca, on Morotai, and on 
Mindanao, 

It was again called into active military 
Service on January 16, 1951, and was 
Committed to Korea and was one of two 
Organizations which remained in Korea 
throughout the entire operation. The 
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National Guard of Alabama has at all 
times maintained a high standard of 
fighting efficiency and I agree with these 
men who rightly resent the insulting re- 
marks of the Secretary of Defense. It 
is my feeling that such ignorance and 
disrespect for the fighting men of Ala- 
bama, and of the Nation, has destroyed 
his usefulness in the high position which 
he holds. 

I submit the following editorial from 
the February 1, 1957, issue of the Selma 
Times-Journal, an outstanding news- 
paper in the district which I have the 
honor to represent, together with the 
telegram received from the Edward R. 
Wren, Post No. 17, of the American 
Legion of Talladega, Ala., and concur 
with the sentiments expressed in these: 
[From the Selma Times-Journal of February 

1, 1957] 
SPEAK Up FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD 

One of the greatest threats to successful 
operation of the National Guard is a con- 
tinuing effort by Government military offi- 
cials to federalize a vital service organized 
solely for the purpose of providing each State 
with an independent militia to protect the 
interests of its people. 

The newest effort toward federalization of 
the guard is in the form of a Pentagon order 
requiring a 6-month basic training period 
for all guardsmen, the same program which 
largely has nullified effectiveness of the Army 
Reserve. 

Experiences of the Army Reserve under the 
6-month training program indicate that ap- 
plication to the guard would bring about a 
virtual halt in enlistments through elimi- 
nation of its chief recruitment attraction 
feature—military service without major dis- 
ruptions of educational and employment 
schedules. 

This means that unless application of the 
order is blocked within a short period of 
time, the guard will begin to lose strength to 
the Regular Army because it could offer few 
special inducements necessary to maintain 
its ranks at efficient operating levels. 

Making the aspect of this Pentagon order 
even more ominous for the guard was Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson's recent attack on 
the state militia before a Congress commit- 
tee hearing. 

Secretary Wilson charged that during the 
Korean war “the National Guard was some- 
thing of a scandal because it was used as 
a draft-dodging business,” despite an open 
record to the contrary. 

Although President Eisenhower has re- 
pudiated and deplored this statement as 
“unwise and unthinking,” it still remains as 
a decisive indication of Federal military an- 
tipathy toward an independent State militia. 

To avert this threat to their own home 
troops, it appears that the citizens of the 
various States are going to have to unite in a 
determined protest against Pentagon med- 
dling with local militia operations. 

As hearings on the issue will begin next 
week before the Armed Services Committee 
of the House of Representatives, little time 
remains in which to make the voice of the 
public heard against virtual destruction of 
the primary bulwark of a free people. 

Individuals, public officials, and patriotic 
groups can help by adding their voices to a 
mounting storm of protest against what 
bolls down to a new invasion of the rights 
of the various States. 

Apparently the National Guard can be 
saved only by the people whom it serves in 
times of grave emergency, and these people 
should not hesitate to contact their Sena- 
tors and Congressmen without delay with 
demands that the State militia be preserved 
in the form which has proved highly effec- 
tive ever since its inception. 
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TALLADEGA, ALA., February 2, 1957. 
Hon. KENNETH ROBERTS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At the regular meeting of the Edward R. 
Wren Post, No. 17, of the American Legion, 
Talladega, a vote was cast unanimously for 
the request of Secretary of Defense Wilson's 
immediate resignation from that office along 
with an open apology directed to the com- 
Mander and every member of the National 
Guard. This should be done immediately, 
and we further request that you do all in 
your power to retain the 3 months’ training 
program which is now in effect. 

WILLIAM L. GRIFFITT, 
Commander. 
J. W. REMSON, 
Adjutant. 


Middle East Policy: Some Problems to 
Consider and the Reasons for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing articles were written by Mr. C. L. 
Sulzberger while in Europe. The first 
appeared in the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 7, 1957, and the second in the New 
York Times of January 9, 1957. 

Mr. Sulzberger presents a factual 
statement of the Middle East problems 
confronting us and the factual back- 
ground thereof, 

The articles follow: 


[From the New York Times of January 7, 
1957] 


Mrppte East Poiicy: I—Some PROBLEMS TO 
CoNSIDER 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, January 6—United States policy to- 
ward the Middle East is evolving at a drama- 
tic pace. Yet considerable additional tail- 
oring will be required even if Congress gives 
Eisenhower the blank check he requests. 

The President wants authority to order 
American Armed Forces into the area when 
necessary to oppose Communist aggression. 
He desires more funds for economic aid and 
is prepared to guarantee ‘the frontiers of 
states agreeable to such protection. 

Technically, the first demand is not neces- 
sary. As supreme commander it is within 
the Chief Executive's prerogatives to dispatch 
troops where national interest requires—as 
Truman did in Korea. Nevertheless it will 
be useful for Eisenhower to have that power 
specifically endorsed. This would warn Rus- 
sia against such dangerous experiments as 
volunteer expeditions. 

The concept of territorial guaranties, how- 
ever, is complex. Britain and France dis- 
covered this when they were still superpowers 
before World War II. They guaranteed Po- 
land March 31, 1939 and, 13 days later, Ru- 
mania, Greece, and Turkey. 

Warsaw was encouraged by such insurance 
to refuse all thoughts of realistic arrange- 
ments with Moscow to counter German pres- 
sure. When Hitler attacked, London and 
Paris honored their commitment. But by 
then military logic alone would have forced 
a stand, with or without formal guaranties. 
Likewise, the United States must react 
against Soviet armed intrusion into the Mid- 
dle East regardless of written obligations or 
their lack. 

Another difficulty concerning guaranties 
was demonstrated in Rumania’s instance. 
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On July 1. 1940, Bucharest renounced Anglo- 
French protection. Wouldn't we be em- 
barrassed if we guaranteed some Arab state 
only to have our offer later spurned? 
CLARIFICATION OF 1950 PLEDGE 

The administration, if somewhat tardily, 
now recognizes the need for a firm Middle 
Eastern policy. However, the Elsenhower 
message leayes open certain loopholes. For 
example, it is not evident whether we con- 
sider the Big Three pledge of 1950 as still 
freezing Israeli-Arab borders. Clearly that 
commitment became a dead letter last fall. 

Washington has taken pains to disasso- 
ciate itself in Arab eyes from links to Anglo- 
French policy. It must now be stipulated— 
since we are spelling out our attitude—just 
how we regard the 1950 promise. 

The Levant military potential of London 
and Poris has atrophied. An outlying base 
in Cyprus is of limited value. France, 
strapped in Algeria, owes NATO 3½ diyi- 
sions. When Egypt denounced its treaty, 
Britain lost huge ordnance stockpiles left 
in Suez. 

Eisenhower would guarantee Arab fron- 
tiers against assault by “Communist” states. 
This leaves a rather tricky definition pron- 
lem. Certainly Syria, for example, is not 
yet Communist. What would we do if she 
attacks a guaranteed Iraq? And should we 
get into the business of ideological pacts? 

Supposing there were a Middle Eastern 
Tito, Communist yet relatively friendly? 
Furthermore, many Arab states may soon 
shift their borders—without reference to 
communism. Jordan is near dissolution. 
Saudi Arabia is squabbling with the Yemen 
and the Oman Sultanates. 

Eisenhower wisely recognized the greatest 
potential danger may be that of indirect 
aggression. Nevertheless, to frustrate this 
we will probably have to define the problem 
more precisely than we did, for example, 
in the SEATO pact. 


DANGER OF INDIRECT THREATS 


Direct aggression by major powers is be- 
coming increasingly outmoded as open war 
assumes suicidal proportions. Molotov im- 
plied as much during those curious nego- 
tiations between Russia, Britain, and France 
in the summer of 1939. 

The U. 8. S. N., which had already per- 
fected fifth- column techniques, foresaw the 
danger of similar Nazi tactics. Further- 
more it wished agreement that Moscow, 
London, and Paris would move jointly if any 
European state of interest to any of the 
negotiating powers should be menaced. 
Therefore, on July 4, Molotov suggested a 
treaty which would produce joint action: 

“If 1 of the 3 countries is engaged in 
hostilities with any European state as a 
result either of an aggression by this power 
against 1 of the 3 countries; or of aggression, 
direct or indirect, against any European 
state, in the event that 1 of the 3 interested 
countries considers that it is obliged to 
defend the independence and neutrality of 
this state.” 

The Soviet statesman annexed a letter 
specifying the treaty should apply “in the 
case of direct, or indirect, aggression; that is 
to say, an internal coup d'état or a political 
change fayorable to the aggressor.” 

Molotov is an admirable diplomatist much 
respected by Dulles. We might do well to 
adopt, in the Middle East, his formula pro- 
viding against “internal coup d’état or po- 
litical change favorable to the aggressor” 
to protect neutral states. 

The big danger is not that of direct Soviet 
assault, overland or by atr. The real threat 
was first devised at the Middle Eastern 
town of Troy. Let us learn from Molotov 
how best it may be frustrated. 
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[From the New York Times of January 9, 
1957] 


Mix East Polier: II—THE REASONS FOR 
ACTION 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, January 8.—As enunciated, the new 
Eisenhower policy for the Middle East seems 
essentially a crash program. That is to say, 
it deals more with immediate outside threats 
to the area than with fundamental internal 
problems. 

In effect the President seeks again to shore 
up the faltering Baghdad Pact—without Join- 
ing it, He wants congressional authority to 
help frustrate if not to intervene against 
demonstrably communistic coup. d’etats. 
And he appears to desire advance permission 
to dispatch United States combat teams to 
the Levant if this is wished by any local 
government. 

What is encouraging about these demands 
is their demonstration of Washington's 
awareness of the need to forestall chaos bene- 
fiting only Russia. What is lamentable is 
that it took £0 long to see the necessity for 
drastic action. But the region, unlike China, 
has not yet vanished down the drain. 

American Middle Eastern policy has been so 
confused since World War II that one might 
almost call it nonexistent. Under both 
Democrats and Republicans it was comound- 
ed of moral preachments, wishful thinking, 
illusions and delusions. 

At various times we have supported Israel's 
birth and development, Egypt’s revolution, 
creation of the Baghdad Pact and Saudi 
Arabia's case against Britain in Baraimi. 
Never bs there been apparent awareness of 
the full consequences of our attitudes. 

We backed and filled with Nasser on arma- 
ments aid, financial help for his high dam, 
and a Suez Canal users’ association. These 
vacillations helped provoke our principal 
allies, Britain and France, to an act of folly 
for whose cataclysmic failure the West is now 
paying. 

DULLES AND HIS DEPARTMENT 

One of Dulies’ closest advisers observes 
privately: “The Secretary had absolutely no 
policy in the Middie East prior to the Suez 
Invasion. His trouble is that although he is 
a brilliant acrobat—totally self-contained 
and flexible in the way he operates—he 
neither heeds the advice of others nor reads 
the telegrams from his Ambassadors.” 

Not that the State Department has been 
receiving any outstandingly shrewd counsel 
from its Middle Eastern envoys. Our dip- 
lomats have placed entirely too much reliance 
upon confidential expressions of friend- 
ship by Arab statesmen and entirely too 
little upon their harsher public pronounce- 
ments. 

Furthermore, the State Department is still 
organized in antediluvian fashion to deal 
with the pace of Leyantine events. A single 
subdivision headed by one Assistant Secre- 
tary handles reports from the entire volcanic 
area of the Near East, south Asia, and 
Africa—everything from Kashmir to Syria, 
Egypt, Cyprus, Israel, Morocco, and the 
witch hunts of South Africa. 

Each day the pigeonhole of this depart- 
mental aberration resembles Pandora's box. 
And during the period of greatest crisis— 
last summer and autumn—the man sitting 
just above the overwhelmed Assistant Sec- 
retary was Herbert Hoover, Jr., renowned for 
vigorous anti-British bias. 


MAKING A START 


The President has now taken charge of 
the mess. One must be thankful. There 
will be no easy solution, but at least a start 
is to be made. The first job is to warn 
Moscow out of the area and make plain that 
armed putsches, so traditional in the Middle 
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East, will not be allowed as a Communist 
weapon against such friendly Governments 
as those in Iran or Iraq. 

Why is it particularly necessary to act 
now? There are two reasons. First of all, 
even the vestiges of influence remaining to 
Britain and France have been ejected from 
the area, A vacuum must be filled if Rus- 
sian power is to be kept in check. Secondly; 
the Baghdad Pact is in the process of being 
outflanked from the south—through Syria 
and possibly Jordan and Egypt. 

The Syrian situation is especially critical. 
If Damascus becomes an outright Soviet 
agent, new upsets and assassinations may 
sweep the Middle East. NATO's Standing 
Group recently compiled a secret study of 
Russian armaments shipments to Syria de- 
monstrating that they exceed the country’s 
military absorptive capacities. 

Turkey reports Soviet specialists there 
and adds: “One cannot fall to arrive at the 
conclusion that present Soviet influence in 
Syria has attained a stage of advanced con- 
trol. It would no longer be an exaggeration 
to state that Syria is no longer master of its 
acts.” 

Gen. Ali Abu Nuwar, a young man much 
impressed by Nasser and naive about Russis, 
is now the principal political force in Jor- 
dan. And Nasser hopes to resume aggres- 
sive dispositions around Israel, making up 
recent arms losses with weapons seized from 
British Suez stockpiles left under the treaty 
Cairo just denounced. 

Clearly Eisenhower is right to dramatize 
the crisis. There is no point in recrimina- 
tions on just how much responsibility for 
events we ourselves must bear. It is time 
for strong action to seal off the area. Only 
then can we resume our search for moré 
permanent solutions to some of its complex 
indigenous problems. 


Resolution Relative to the Jenkins-Keogh 
Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


KON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Rxconp the 
following resolution adopted by the 
board of governors of the State Bar of 
Arizona relative to the Jenkins-Keogh 
bills: 

Whereas the Internal Revenue Code pro- 
vides for special tax-favored treatment for 
pensions for employees: and 

Whereas no such special tax-favored pro- 
visions are available to the self-employed; 
and 

Whereas it is desirable, from an income tax 
point of view, for professional men to be 
allowed a deduction for amounts set aside 
in a pension plan during their years of high 
income productivity and to be received back 
after retirement at a time when they no 
longer have professional income; and 

Whereas under the present tax structure, 
coupled with the demands placed by our 
society upon the professional man, it is dif- 
cult, if not impossible, for the professional 
man to save enough for the future out of his 
earnings during his productive period: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of governors of thé 
State Bar of Arizona, in regular meeting as- 
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Sembled on this 15th day of September 1956, 
That the State Bar of Arizona respectfully 
requests and urges the Congress of the 
United States to adopt as an amendment to 
the Internal Revenue Code the so-called 
Jenkins-Keogh bills introduced during the 
fession of the 84th Congress or such new 
IU as may be introduced in the 85th Con- 
Sess in substantially the same form; be it 
further 
Resolved, That the executive secretary of 
State Bar of Arizona is hereby directed 
to send duplicate originals of this resolu- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
nited States, the Commissioner of Internal 
€venue, and to the Arizona delegation in 
Senate and the House of the Congress of 
© United States. 
DONALD E. PHILLIPS, 
Executive Secretary, 


Federal Aid: A Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Tudeway (Pa.) Record of February 1, 


FEDERAL Arn: A DANGER 


No one in his or her right mind would 
Consider disagreeing with President Eisen- 
hower when he states that today there are 
more Johnnys learning to read than ever 
before, 

During the past 5 years they have increased 
by More than 5 million. What's more, in 

e next 5 years there will be some 6 million 
More going to public, elementary, and pre- 
Paratory schools, according to a recent edi- 

we read. 

In the next 10 to 15 years the number of 
these boys and girls seeking higher educa- 
tion will double and perhaps even triple. 
As Mr. Elsenhower noted, bricks, mortar, 
and teachers are needed. 

The editorial we read the other day 
Pointed out that no one could argue that 

e pressing problem is the need for more 
®choolrooms. It's quite evident that the 
Nation does need new schools to meet grow- 

community requirements, A great many 

ls are outmoded or inadequate and re- 

p ents are necessary—though nobody 
has yet offered convincing evidence that 

Ohnny learns to read faster in a spanking 
Rew $5 million building than in one & 
Quarter century old, 

Like the editorial which we referred to 
Previously, we part company with Mr. Eisen- 

‘OWwer on his method of alleviating these 

ortages and meeting future demands. 

His education message to Congress was 

etly the same as last year’s. The Fed- 
Tal Government must help States and com- 
Munities meet their needs. The sole differ- 
ence this year is that the job must be done 

4 years instead of the 5 years as sug- 
Zested in 1956. The amount of the total 
Money is about the same (82 billion); the 
Principles that must be followed are about 

e same; and the objections to the pro- 
Sram will, of course, be the same, 

Mr. Eisenhower himself expresses some 
Misgivings about Federal aid. Education 
18 basically a State and local responsi- 
salty,” The school troubles are a “tempo- 
the, emergency situation” only and “once 

© accumulated shortages are overcome the 

€deral grant program must terminate.“ 
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Grants must terminate, he says, “if State 
and local autonomy in education is to be 
maintained,” and the State “must meet their 
future needs with their own resources.” 

One trouble with a Federal-aid program 
though, is that once begun, it usually de- 
velops the tenacious immunity of a new 
virus to control. If State and local auto- 
nomy in education is to be maintained, that 
will not come about through the infection 
of Federal control. 

And Federal control of some sort Is a com- 
ponent of all Federal aid, The Federal Goy- 
ernment must set standards and, in fact, in- 
tends to do so in this program if the Con- 
gress accepts it. One standard, unless we 
misread it, is that the States paying the high- 
est taxes, and having the best school systems, 
will receive less than States with poor sys- 
tems and spending less on education. 

Such a merry-go-round of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul soon would find States with ade- 
quate educational facilities falling back be- 
cause their inhabitants’ taxes are going else- 
where for education. Then a new round of 
Federal aid for them will be proposed. 

What seems to be the trouble, the Presl- 
dent says, is the “accumulated shortage”; and 
as soon as it is caught up the local com- 
munities will be able to take care of their 
own problems. The States and communities 
already are building schools at a rate which 
clearly shows their ability to do this.” 

They are, to be sure. Pennsylvania is a 
glittering example and right here in our own 
backyard we have Emporium with a new 
school, St. Marys High with new additions, 
Ridgway Township and Ridgway joint area 
getting set to build, Johnsonburg talking 
about building, and Brockway with a school 
under construction. 

In our opinion we feel the dangers in the 
emergency are not clearly so great as the 
dangers in the plan to meet it. 

It is our belief that not least among them 
is the danger that Federal aid and Federal 
control eventually will grow into a program 
dedicated not only to helping Johnny learn 
to read but to telling Johnny what he must 
read. 


Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 
1957 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4249) making 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 
DOMESTIC MINERAL PROGRAM 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, during the past 2 days I have 
received a number of wires and letters 
from Montana concerning the domestic 
minerals program, and more particu- 
larly the plight of the people in Montana 
who mine tungsten. 

In my State, employment can make 
or break a community where mining is 
the principal industry. That now is the 
unhappy prospect for around 100 men, 
whose labor has made Montana the third 
principal producer of tungsten. 

Domestic mining development of stra- 
tegic minerals must be protected against 
distant foreign production. 

I believe we must give every considera- 
tion to completion of a projected pro- 
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gram of domestic minerals purchase 
promised by the 84th Congress as out- 
lined in Public Law 733. 

I thank you. 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
Largest Fliers Organization, Comments 
on Recent Plane Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make a part of the Recor» the statement 
issued on February 1, 1957, by Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, an organ- 
ization representing over 60,000 private 
and business pilots in the United States, 
regarding the recent midair collision be- 
tween an Air Force jet and a DC-T air- 
liner over California’s San Fernando 
Valley. 

I understand that the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee is intend- 
ing to investigate this matter and I hope 
that the committee will give some atten- 
tion to both the military and civilian 
pilots who fly around with their heads 
buried in the cockpit. There was no air 
congestion over the San Fernando Valley 
that would warrant the CAA putting 
controls on flying that would ground 90 
percent of the private and business pilots 
of the Nation. The Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association has waged a vigorous 
battle against the commercial airline and 
the military service propaganda to the 
effect that they should have the airspace 
over America all to themselves. 

The statement by the Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association is as follows: 

The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
today issued the following statement in con- 
nection with the midair collision of a United 
States Air Force F-89 jet and a DC~7 airliner 
over California's populous San Fernando 
Valley January 31: 

The collision over the Los Angeles area 
once again tragically points up an aviation 
safety problem of serious concern to the en- 
tire aviation industry, including the 65,000 
civil pilots and aircraft owners represented 
by the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Associ- 
ation (AOPA). And, once again, AOPA de- 
plores the hysterical, unfactual public state- 
ments and proposals being made by some 
Government officials and commentators. 

We understand only too well the shock 
and horror with which the people of the Los 
Angeles area contemplate this terrible acci- 
dent. The tragedy is no less real to those of 
us thousands of miles from the scene; those 
children might also have been ours. 

But terrible as this accident is, it appears 
to be just another recurrence of something 
all of us in civil aviation have been trying 
to combat for years. Military jet aircraft, by 
their very nature, are extra hazardous when 
compared with the average civil aircraft. 

Their performance characteristics are such 
as to make them a major threat to every- 
thing else in the air, unless they are rigidly 
restrained so that their maximum military 
capabilities—particularly speed—are not be- 
ing used when they are being flown in air- 
space being used by others. 

It is too early to have the facts pertaining 
to this latest collision. Press reports, how- 
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ever, leave little doubt but that the weather 
was perfect, and that the crew of the Doug- 
las DO-7 (two of whom were AOPA mem- 
bers) was conducting a routine test flight 
of a production airplane. Public statements 
in the Los Angeles area to the effect that all 
test flights should be banned immediately 
appear to have been predicated on the as- 
sumption that the DC—7 was being tested in 
the manner usually depicted in Hollywood 
movies. Such test flights are prohibited by 
the civil air regulations over concentrations 
of population, are always conducted in re- 
mote areas, and the crews always wear para- 
chutes. The test flight of this DC-7 appar- 
ently was a routine predelivery check, the 
sort of thing that is done every day any- 
where in the country, and involves the same 
sort of thing that is involved when a new 
automobile is driven around for a short 
period after it comes off the production line. 
The crew was not wearing parachutes, be- 
cause of the safe and routine nature of such 
a flight. 

The Northrop F-89 jet fighter is reported 
to have been testing its interception radar. 
This airplane is an all-weather interceptor, 
and is designed to locate other airplanes in 
the air with its radar while being flown 
„blind“ by the pilot. According to press 
reports quoting the radar operator of the 
fighter who parachuted to safety, the fighter 
had made two passes “to test its radar,“ and 
was making the third pass when the colli- 
sion occurred. 

Passes at what? If they were at the DC-7, 
this was another violation of the law. 

Many civil pilots, including those of the 
airlines, have many times complained of 
such passes by Air Force jet fighters. Some 
time ago it was discovered that Air Force 
all-weather interceptor fighters were prac- 
ticing such interceptions in bad weather on 
regular scheduled passenger-carrying air- 
liners. Presumably, the practice was quickly 
stopped. 

At the moment this latest collision oc- 
curred, AOPA was awaiting official reports 
from Government sources concerning 19 sep- 
arate incidents involving near-collisions be- 
tween military aircraft and civil aircraft 
fiown by AOPA members. These reports were 
sent AOPA national headquarters in Wash- 
ington because the members reporting them 
regarded the incidents as a threat to their 
very lives. How many other incidents of this 
kind have occurred, but have not been re- 
ported, is unknown. Of the 19 incidents, 12 
involve Air Force jet aircraft, 3 involve United 
States Navy jets, and 4 involve propeller- 
driven Air Force aircraft. All such reports 
are immediately sent by AOPA to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for investiga- 
tion, or to the military service involved. 

Ultimately, the safe operation of military 
jet aircraft in the air space commonly used 
by all is the direct and sole responsibility 
of the military services themselves. Only 
firm and aggressive action by the military 
will prevent such collisions and near-colli- 
sions. In some respects, the military have 
taken action. 

In others, we are disturbed by an apparent 
callousness to the real problem. This was 
recently demonstrated in the collision be- 
tween the Air Force jet trainer and a private 
Cessna 170 (also flown by an AOPA member) 
over Midland, Tex. The weather was perfect, 
and the Air Force trainer was practicing 
instrument approaches at the civil airport. 
Yet the jet climbed away from the airport 
and rammed the passing civil plane, killing 
6 civilians and the 2 military pilots. 

The fact that the pilot of the jet trainer 
violated several sections of the Civil Air Reg- 
ulations was brushed aside by Air Force 
officials, who wrote AOPA that what's really 
needed is a rigid, positive control system that 
would have guaranteed that the civil plane 
would not have gotten in the way of the 
military plane. 
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A commonsense safety policy must be ap- 
plied to all military jets, and enforced. 
These jets must be required to fly in a man- 
ner compatible with the safety of all civil 
aircraft using the same air spaee. Any dis- 
cussion of a positive-control system to put a 
stop to such accidents is nothing nrore than 
an effort to divert attention from the reck- 
less manner in which these jet aircraft are 
being flown. 


This Union Found the Best Way To Raise 
Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, the February 
1957 issue of the Reader’s Digest carried 
an article by Karl Detzer entitied “This 
Union Found the Best Way To Raise 
Wages,” which I should like to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Tars Unicn Founp THE Best Way To RAISE 
WAGES—LABOR AND INDUSTRY EVERYWHERE 
Can Prorrr From THE EXAMPLE OF THESE 
MINNEAPOLIS TEAMSTERS WHO JOINED WITH 
COMPANY MANAGEMENT To CUT PRODUCTION 
Costs 

(By Karl Detzer) 

Some 8,000 members of Local 1145, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, work for 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Co, in its huge 
Minneapolis shops, The union and the 
firm's management are in the midst of an 
all-out drive to make the company more 
prosperous than it already is. 

This powerful local is no company stooge. 
It fights hard for its rights. Nor is the com- 
pany a soft touch at any bargaining table. 
It stands up and demands its own rights. 
But both company and employees are con- 
vinced that they are in the same economic 
boat, and that they must pull together if 
there are going to be enough profits to give 
each a worthwhile share. Both know that a 
picket line is never a substitute for a hum- 
ming production line when it comes to take- 
home pay or dividends. One result of this 
realistic viewpoint, is that there has not been 
a strike since 1942, when local 1145 became 
the bargaining agent for the workers in the 
plant. Arguments, to be sure; grievances, 
complaints; but never a strike. 

In the early autumn of 1954, after 12 years 
of industrial peace, labor and management 
concluded that an increase in sales of Honey- 
well products would benefit both, and that 
a joint effort in that direction should be 
planned. 

More sales, the union recognized, depended 
in part on keeping the price of Honeywell 
products competitive and the quality high. 
Therefore, union and management—everyone 
from executives, engineers, and foremen to 
truckdrivers and clerks—should together de- 
clare war on waste, an expensive factor in 
every industry: Waste of materials, motions, 
and minutes, waste of brawn and brains, 
waste of talent and experience, of personnel. 

“Many a man down there in the shop.“ 
the union pointed out, “is performing jobs 
that experience and commonsense tell him 
could be done more easily. The fellow on 
the floor could show us how to take short 
cuts that have not occurred to some of the 
best engineers.” 
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Men and women from both sides of the 
bargaining table went to work together on 
their mutual problem. They drew up a plan 
they called POP—Planning Our Progress. 
The plan had hardly passed the blueprint 
stage, however, when one department began 
to lay men of. 

“I was worried,” says Robert Wishart, the 
energetic and determined secretary-treasure™ 
of the local and its spokesman ever since 
it was formed. Every layoff worries every- 
one in both management and labor. But 
here was a chance to proye that our POP 
idea would work.“ 

So that the new scheme should be clearly 
understood by everyone, POP leaders hir 
the immense civic auditorium, and some 
10,000 Minneapolis-Honeywell plant and 
ofice employees and their husbands and 
wives crowded into the building. They 
ranged from the company president, Paul 
Wishart—no relation to the union leader 
through department heads and foremen, me- 
chanics and clerks, to the sweepers. The 
two Wisharts outlined the “Planning Our 
Progress" scheme, Standing together on 
the platform, they stressed the necessity 
teamwork up and down the line. 

Next day 500 union stewards and commit- 
teemen joined management representatives 
in the campaign. They began by studying 
each section of each shop, and each indi- 
vidual job. 

Union members and management soon 
were devising schemes to prevent useless ef- 
fort and wasted materials. They saw to ! 
that no one loafed. They cut carelessness: 
There was no speed-up but simpler ways were 
found to do many jobs. Within a few weeks 
production costs began to show a slow, steady 
decline. A penny here, a penny there, add 
up to substantial totals. 

After scores of small changes the depart- 
ment that had laid off so many men had cut 
production costs to a figure low enough to 
stimulate sales. At the same time, quality 
improved. Within a few months every one 
of the idle employees who wanted work was 
back on the payroll, and the company was 
putting on extra help. 

In another shop it had taken Honeywell 42 
different operations to machine a part of an 
Army ordnance instrument. This not only 
made production expensive but with so many 
opportunities for error the percentage of re- 
jections was extremely high. After careful 
study the unlon-management team found 
ways to eliminate half a dozen of the opera“ 
tions. 

Then one of the union men made a simple 
suggestion. “Why don't we transfer the op- 
eration on which we are having the most 
trouble to a different machine?” he asked- 
“See that fellow over there? He's the best 
machinist in this shop, never satisfied with 
anything that’s not 100 percent accurate. 
Yet he turns out a lot of work. Right noW 
he’s on a job that doesn't call for such skill. 
That suggestion really paid off. 

Honeywell makes many instruments which. 
by reacting to heat and cold, turn electric 
current on and off. Several of these contain 
a liquid that vaporize at a certain tempera- 
ture. The liquid used was expensive. The 
labor-management team in this shop sug~ 
gested a new, cheaper liquid. Company 
chemists began immediate tests, found that 
the proposed substitute was exactly as ef- 
ficient as the old liquid. The change was 
made at a monthly saving of $1,000. 

“We're cutting costs and the company 13 
raising wages,” union leader Bob Wishart 
points out. “Here at Honeywell the workers 
simply give full, intelligent value for what 
they get.” 

A shop employee puts it this way: “We 
used to talk about a fair day's work for # 
fair day's pay. Now we talk a good day's 
work for a good day's pay.“ 

Employee grievance reaching the arbitra 
tion table have dropped 25 percent, There 
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are as many grievances as before. but to- 
day when an employee feels he has been 
Wronged he and his union steward and 
his department foreman often settle the 
Matter quickly on the shop floor. Molehilis 
remain motehills, 

The workers have cause for satisfaction. 
For while they help the company increase its 
Profits, they also cash in handsomely on 
those same profits. In the 2 years of POP, 
Weges and annual benefits combined rose 
$2 million. In individual pay envelopes this 
Means raises of from 14 to 26 cents an 

ur. ‘The least-skilled production worker 
Row receives 01.5914 an hour, skilled work- 
ers as much as $3.06'4, 

But this Is only part of the story. Last 
Winter local 1145 printed a broadside listing 
some of the results of ite—and the manage- 
Ment's—unusual policies. Through good 
Management relations.“ the union reported, 
“members of local 1145 enjoy the following: 
Arbitration of all disputes; double time for 
Sundays and holidays; a pension plan; vaca- 

ns with pay; job protection; fair seniority 
rules; free paid insurance and free death 
Statuity to all members; bonuses for night 
Work; good wages; excellent working con- 
ditions; guarantees of no racial or religious 

imination.”” Remember, that's the 
Union—not the company—speaking. 
In these days of much talk of “labor 
es,” it is refreshing to find Local 1145 
completely unbossed. It makes all its im- 
Portant decisions by secret ballot that act- 
ly is secret, No one in this union evor 
es to push anyone around. 

Bob Wishart, asked if he believes in the 
Fuaranteed annual wage, replies: “It can 
best be achieved through full employment, 

ch management and our union have 
achieved at Honeywell.” 

Does he advocate the closed shop? 

“It is not necessary when labor and man- 
agement work together.” 

He does feel that l. bor unions should take 
an active part in worthwhile community 

jects. No corporation in Minnesota is 
more deeply involved in public matters than 

union he represents, So impressive has 

m its contribution to good government, 
to public health and welfare under his lead- 
ership that 3 years ago the Minneapolis 

amber of Commerce and Time magazine 
named him one of the city’s 100 most out- 
Standing young men. 

Last St. Patrick's Day 500 foremen repre- 
zenting the management and 500 shop stew- 

and committeemen representing the 
tin m sat down together at dinner to plan 

Provements in the POP program. From 

on,” they decided, “we will try to elimi- 
te all waste. We will not be satisfied so 
t Mg as there is any wasted effort, any wasted 
ime." 

9 Honeywell’s employees have raised their 
acute and are out to make this year the best 
the history of the company—best for 
ement, for stockholders, and for every 

n in the immense piant. 


Interstate Oil Compact Views of World 
Expert on Petroleum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 


1 herewith excerpts from a letter 
have received from Lt. Gen. Ernest O. 
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Thompson, railroad commissioner of 
Texas, at Austin. 

Lt. Gen. Ernest O. Thompson is re- 
garded as one of our greatest world ex- 
perts in the fleld of petroleum. He has 
been on the railroad commission of 
Texas—the agency that administers oil 
and gas regulations in Texas—for more 
than 20 years. 

The excerpts from his letter, which I 
believe will be of interest, are as follows: 


I do hope that people will understand that 
the Interstate Oil Compact does not and 
never has had anything to do with fixing al- 
lowables. It is purely a waste-prevention 
convention or treaty, and has furnished a 
medium through which conservation laws, 
rules, and regulations and the administra- 
tion thereof have been further greatly within 
these United States, 

We are endeavoring here on our commis- 
sion to protect these natural resources, oil 
and gas, to the best of our ability; and the 
excitement in the press over England's plight 
due to a shortage of oil passage through the 
Suez is, in my opinion, due to lack of under- 
standing of the difficulties in seeing to it that 
each oilfield and each well in each feld gets 
its ratable and proportionate pro rata share 
of the market demand. We must distribute 
takings of oil and gas straight across the 
board throughout the State, and the pipeline 
system of our State has become outgrown 
through the steady increase in production. 

When I came on this Commission 25 years 
ago, Texas was producing only 740,000 bar- 
rels of oil per day. Today the State of Texas 
is producing 3,070,000 barrels of oil per day 
and 450,000 barrels of natural gasoline, dis- 
tillates, and condensates, All of this, or 
nearly all of it, has to move through pipe- 
lines, While thousands of miles of pipelines 
have been built throughout the State, we 
still have instances—8,344 of them— here 
wells cannot get a connection to a pipeline. 

There has been a hesitancy to enlarge pipe- 
lines because of the enormous increase in 
importation of crude oil and products of pe- 
troleum into this country. Imports have run 
as high as 1,600,000 barrels per day, and the 
average runs about 1,400,000 barrels per day. 
It is my considered opinion that once Suez 
is put back into order, which will be sooner 
than most people expect, there will be a fur- 
ther flood of imports into this country; and 
we will again be faced with almost certain 
lower predueing allowables because of di- 
minishing demand at the moment and for 
months to come. 

I cannot for the life of me see why this 
imported oil being brought into this coun- 
try could not be diverted from its importing 
source directly to Europe. This would per- 
mit the working off of our excessive gaso- 
line stocks which are overhanging in this 
country to the tune of 191 million barrels, 
and the sworn testimony adduced at our 
hearing after notice is that 171 million bar- 
rols of gasoline are adequate to have on hand 
for all purposes as of April 1. It will be seen, 
therefore, at a moment that, with a build-up 
of around 2 million barrels of gasoline per 
week in the next 9 weeks, we will have some- 
thing over 210 million barrels of gasoline on 
hand—which is far in excess of adequate 
stocks of gasoline, come April 1. 

The press stresses the fact that Europe 
needs gasoline, and the cartoon in the Wash- 
ington Post showed the Britisher in his auto- 
mobile jacked up by a cigar-smoking gen- 
tleman with a big hat. If England needs 
gasoline, she should buy it—because there 
is plenty on hand, yes, a great surplus. But 
England says she must have crude to save 
doliars and keep her refineries running. 
This, of course, would be ideal for them; but 
I cannot see why we should court utter con- 
fusion by raising our allowables contrary to 
the law of the State of Texas when we have 
surplus stocks of products on hand. 
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I am also inserting in the Recorp here- 
with an editorial, which appeared in the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, 
Tex., of January 9, 1957. It is as follows: 

BRITISH HOWL Over PINCH or THE SHOE 


The British newspapers are being far more 
prejudicial than factual in asserting that 
Texas producers are demanding a ransom 
price for oil needed to replace the blocked 
supply from the Middle East. The British 
reaction is aroused by the posting of higher 
crude petroleum prices by some major oll 
companies in this country. — 

In their outraged protests, the British 
have an eye only for their own plight, and 
no regard for the complicated situation 
created by their ill-starred intervention in 
the Middle East which has reduced the sup- 
ply from that region. They ignore the fact 
that oll is a worldwide business which is 
in delicate balance economically, and that 
what happens in one part of the world can 
have a major disrupting effect upon another. 

For a long time producers in Texas have 
felt an increase in crude prices to be overdue, 
The rising cost of all things entering into 
the production of oil, not the least of which 
is the geometrically higher expense of drill- 
ing to deeper pay horizons, has created a 
condition in which the producers contend 
the sale of crude at present prices does not 
cover the cost of replacement. Competition 
from Middle Eastern crude, which oll econ- 
omists say can be produced in some Arabian 
areas for 10 cents a barrel, has been a major 
factor in restraining a price rise in this coun- 
try. The British themselves have had a hand 
in bringing about this situation, since 
are involved in the production of oil in the 
Middle East. They hardly can say with justi- 
fication that it was not their actions which 
now cause them to feel the economic squeeze, 

Certainly the situation has not worked out 
to the complete advantage of oil producers 
in Texas and other parts of the United States. 
The British want crude oil, not gasoline, and 
gasoline is in great and growing oversupply 
in the United States. Some representatives 
of the gasoline industry foresee disastrous 
price wars, of which there already are spo- 
radic examples, if the imbalance is not cor- 
rected. Thus, the smug Texas “jillionaires,” 
as they are pictured by the Britſeh press, do 
not have everything precisely their own way. 

The British should remind themselves that 
sometimes the economic shoe is on the other 
foot, and that there have been instances 
where they were the beneficiaries of the law 
of supply and demand. When, under the 
war-created conditions of a few years ago, 
natural rubber became a scarce and vital 
commodity and British-controlled Malaya 
was the main source, world rubber prices 
spurted sharply upward. Protests in the 
United States were loud but did not, in them- 
selves, alter the workings of economic law. 
In even more camplicated fashion, these 
same economic laws now are involved, and 
it is not likely that fulminations against the 
Texas oil bosses will have the effect of setting 
them aside. 


The CARE Packages Are the Finest Kind 
of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Daily News of January 24, 1957, 
carries an editorial including a letter 
indicating the appreciation with which 
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the CARE packages costing $1 are re- 
ceived in Europe. 

The letter from the recipient is on 
especially well-written and revealing let- 
ter, which I am sure my colleagues would 
like to read, This type of assistance, go- 
ing as it does to the people really in need, 
creates more good will for us than a mil- 
lion dollars in aid handled through some 
Government oficial. 

The editorial quoting the letter is at- 
tached: 

GRATITUDE FOR $1 

A reader has shared with one of our edi- 
tors a letter he received from a woman in 
Germany who received a CARE package out 
of the donation he sent to CARE. He sent 
$100 under the surplus food program, This 
paid for 100 packages of 22 pounds each, 
sent to people whom he did not know but 
who CARE knew to be in need. 

The letter came from a woman in West 
Germany. She wrote in English: 

“DEAR SIR, FAR, FAR, AWAY: You will hardiy 
have an idea where your CARE parcel has 
arrived. It reached us in the moment which 
I will ever call the unhappiest of my life. 
We were forced by our landlord to leave our 
rooms on 3 days’ notice. 

“Our family consists of myself, a divorced 
woman 42 years old, 2 fine children, a boy 
13, a girl 11, and my mother who adopted 
me when I was a child, and whom I got out 
of the Russian zone 15 months ago. 

“We now live in a bad house—two narrow 
rooms and a kitchen, like gypsies, among 
unpacked cases, stored tables, and cup- 
boards. I try to live, try to believe in the 
goodness of men, try to save my soul, try 
to educate my children who love me heartily, 
try to ameliorate my mother’s hard life. 

“My children are well supported by their 
father. I profit from their money as I am 
ill and unable to work for myself. Because 
my mother is adopted she cannot get the 
payment which goes to other refugees from 
the East Zone. But at last I asked the town 
administration to help my mother. 

“Can you imagine what help it was to us 
to have your parcel with butter, cheese, milk, 
and rice? Your help came just at the right 
time, the time of our greatest misery: no 
stove, no gas, no water, no cookery—illness, 
disorder, fears, cold, loneliness. 

“We live austerely. No cinema, no theater, 
no concert, no friends. But we make poems, 
we sing folk songs and classical music. My 
children play the violin. I play the piano, 
but I have no instrument, 

“Life is short and full of tragedy, isn't it? 
But we like it. We must. 

“Please, dear Mr, ——, receive our thanks. 
We wish you happiness, health, and good 
luck for the new year. 

“Blessed be people who think further than 
thelr own personality, further than their own 
nation.” 

Is there any better way to use our surplus 
food than to buy CARE packages with it? 
As this letter shows, there are fine people in 
other countries who are in need, to whom a 
CARE package would be a godsend. One can 
do a lot of good with one American dollar, 
and win heartfelt gratitude by spending it 
on a CARE package. Think of it—22 pounds 
of food for $1. And what immeasurable 
gratitude. 

You can send your check in any amount 
to CARE, 660 First Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 8 
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The American People Reject Any Tito 
Visit to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a very timely letter from Father 
Branko Kusonjich, pastor of St. Sava 
Serbian Orthodox Church in Cleveland, 
which is cosigned by Thomas Simich and 
Dobrosav Milisavljevich, of the Cleveland 
committee, Serbian national defense, on 
the visit of the Communist dictator Tito, 
proposed by the Department of State. 
This very timely letter emphasizes that 
thousands of Americans of Serbian de- 
scent do not support the visit of the in- 
ternational criminal Tito to the United 
States and do not support American aid 
to his tyrannical regime. It also calls at- 
tention to some of the black pages in the 
criminal biography of that Kremlin Tro- 
jan horse, Tito. This letter expresses the 
feelings not only of Americans of Ser- 
bian descent, but also of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people, 
and is worthy of reading by all Members 
of Congress. 


Under leave granted, I insert the letter 
in the RECORD: 


Sr. Sava SERBIAN 
EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
United States Congressman from the 
State of Ohio, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We have addressed the 
following letter to the President of the 
United States of America and your kind at- 
tention in this matter will be greatly appre- 
ciated: 

“Mr. PRESIDENT: It is reported in the daily 
press, that the Government of the United 
States intends to invite Josip Broz-Tito, dic- 
tator of Yugoslavia, to visit our country. 

“We assume, Mr. President, that the De- 
partment of State knows: 

“1. That Tito is a Communist by his own 
admission; 

2. That, by Tito's order, five American 
airmen have been shot down, thus, murdered 
in cold blood; how would the American 
mothers—particularly the mothers of the 
murdered airmen—feel, if they see Tito as a 
guest in the White House? 

“3. In the U. N. the representatives of 
Tito's Government always have voted with 
the representatives of Moscow against the 
vital interests of democracy and the free 
world. 

“4. Large numbers of clergy in Yugoslavia 
are imprisoned, because they expressed op- 
position to Tito’s communistic regime. 

“5. Tito's arrival into Belgrade in 1944 was 
a signal to murder thousands of innocent 
citizens, without trial or guilt; thousands of 
Serbs are in jails and concentration camps, 
just because they refuse to accept com- 
munism as a political or social idea; and 
others are fleeing daily, because of persecu- 
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tion and terror, their homeland being oP” 
pressed and ruled tyrannically. 

“Now, Mr. President, in the name of thou, 
sands of American Serba, and in the name of 
everything that is morally justified in human 
conscience, we implore you to stop support- 
ing this communistic trickster and keep 
away from our shores, and thus save our 
American dignity and honor.” 

Very respectfully submitted, 

CLEVELAND COMMITTEE SERBIAN 
NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Dosrosay MILIsAVLJEVICH, 


Sr. Sava SERDIAN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH, 
Very Rev. BRANKO KUSONJICH, 


Pastor. 
Tuomas Sruicn, President. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exc eding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represents” 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of thé 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repor 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for thé 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of an! 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost th 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


Lincoln: Infidel or Christian? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the religion of Abraham Lin- 
Coln has been widely discussed. We 
know from his writings and his public 
Utterances that he was a deeply religious 
Man, We know that he turned to the 
Holy Bible for inspiration, and prayed 
for divine guidance. Lincoln's Chris- 

an faith was voiced in many memora- 
ble words. Few men in public life have 
ever expressed their submission to the 

vine will so profoundly or so reverently. 


The religion of Abraham Lincoln was 
e subject of a splendid sermon deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Louis H. Evans in the 
National Presbyterian Church on August 
5, 1956. Dr. Evans is minister at large 
or the Presbyterian Board of National 
ki ons. His discussion was entitled 
Lincoln: Infidel or Christian?” 
Iam sure that all of us can find much 
t is interesting, informative and in- 
Spirational in Dr. Evans’ sermon. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the sermon 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
LINCOLN: INFIDEL OR CHRISTIAN? 
I saw a group of people at the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington. One lad stood 
ng up in silent awe at the rawboned 
e, tall even when seated in the giant 
stone chair, A woman looked with un- 
abashed admiration at the angular frame 
that housed an inward handsomeness. 
Strong men came up quietly, doffed their 
hats and stood a while in thoughtful medi- 
tation, then walked away the stronger. A 
Couple, who quite evidently were of another 
Country, gazed at the statue as though 
Saluting some of the best in America’s soul. 
Were these people there under a delusion? 
legend and tradition deceived them? 
Is the statue of Lincoln a ghastly ghost, a 
Monument to a.gigantic hypocrisy—or is it 
the solid symbol of a great moral honesty 
and spiritual integrity? 
MAKE YOUR CHOICE 
Biographically and historically, you and I 
are face to face with a decision: Was Abra- 
4m Lincoln an infidel, a charlatan, a de- 
Celver; a man whose religion was a pose“ 
ey one who pretended to be what he was 
t? 
Wiliam Henry Herndon, his law partner 
the years of his young manhood, claimed 
Ms Bumptuously and airily he said, 
Proclamations of Mr. Lincoln, while Presi- 
Gent of the United States, are quoted to 
Show that he was a Christian. Mr. Lincoln 
Was President of a Christian people and he 
but used their ideas, language, speech, and 
forms. So would Tom Paine have done had 
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he been President of this free people. Lin- 
coln was very politic, and a very shrewd man 
in some particulars. When he was talking 
to a Christian, he adapted himself to the 
Christian.” 

Or was he a man of deep religious ex- 
perience, of earnest prayer, of high Christian 
concepts? He could not be both. - 

Of this abortive picture of Lincoln, given 
by Herndon, Dr. D. C. Mearns at Washington, 
D. C., said: 

“Such an appraisal was nonsense; it was 
also infamous. It is true that Mr. Lincoln 
was first and foremost a politiclan—but he 
never was a charlatan, a masquerader, an 
imposter. Honest Abe had a reputation for 
forthrightness and personal deprecation. He 
had no talent for feigning to be what he 
was not.” 

William E. Barton, another Lincoln blo- 
grapher, took this latter view. “The religion 
of Abraham Lincoln was part and parcel of 
his life; and his life was an evolution whose 
successive stages can be measured with rea- 
sonable certainty.” 

Now no man can be both infidel and 
earnest religionist at the same time. Which 
was right? 

We all, though unmindful of it. survey 
and appraise another character through the 
“binoculars of prejudice’ or are tempted 
to do so. 

Naturally there are those who are spirit- 
ually minded, and churchmen, who would be 
glad to include Mr. Lincoln within the so- 
ciety of believers, and attribute much of his 
dynamic power and leadership to an embrac- 
ing of those tenets and truths they hold 
dear. This is natural, 


On the other hand, the trreligionist, the in- 
fidel. is ever seeking the company of another 
unbeliever. Misery loves company and it 
would be no slight comfort to the unbeliever 
to be able to name Lincoln among his in- 
tellectual kin. Unbellef becomes lonely and 
seeks for companionship, real or imagined. 

Willlam Henry Herndon was destined, at 
times, to look at Lincoln through the “in- 
verted binoculars” of a scorned and alien- 
ated person. He had hoped for a Presidential 
appointment in government when his friend 
Lincoln came to power. But it was not forth- 
coming. He was addicted to alcohol and 
certain other disqualifications which kept 
Lincoln from doing him the honor he desired 
and sought. 

From that time on Herndon became a 
source of argument for biographers against 
the spiritual aspects of an interpretation of 
Lincoln as a godly and sincere man. 

Lincoln passed out of Herndon’s life, as he 
took his place in the White House, and from 
that time on Herndon had little opportunity 
to know the Lincoln of the later Presidential 
days. 

As David Donald wrote in his Lincoln's 
Herndon: 

“Having lost touch with his reliable 
sources, Herndon became increasingly will- 
ing to accept wild legends about Lincoln— 
and now he was completely gullible.” Hern- 
don, in his violent hatred of Lincoln even 
inferred the possibility of Lincoln being an 
illegitimate son. “This unsavory gossip has 
been repeated because it is a typical example 
of Herndon's mental processes during his 
later years. He assumed unproved happen- 
ings; he then inferred that Lincoln knew 
about them. By combining intuitive biogra- 
phies and pseudopsychoanalysis, Herndon 
produced his ultimate revelation of Lincoln.“ 


THERE WERE TWO LINCOLNS 

Another thing should be said here. There 
were two Lincolns. One, the Lincoln of pre- 
White House days—full of doubts and ques- 
tions and misgivings, political, personal, re- 
ligious, and theological. 

There was another Lincoln—the Lincoln of 
the White House—maturing, deeply religious, 
and devoted to the will of God. 

The first Lincoln Herndon knew, 
second Lincoln he was a stranger. 

Of this metamorphosis and spiritual 
change, Dr. Mearns, a deep student of Lin- 
coln, wrote: 

“The understanding of Lincoln depends 
on an understanding that maturity came 
slowly to him; he never stopped growing; in 
the process he outgrew many things. His 
nature was profoundly emotional; his moods 
altered between ecstasy and despair; there 
was no accounting for them. He was a 
changeling.” But he changed for the better. 
Of that there can be no doubt. 

It is the Lincoln of the White House, I wish 
to discuss. The spiritually developed Lin- 
coln that the world learned to love. 

AN INSTRUMENT OF GOD 


Responsibility often deepens a man’s de- 
pendence upon God. His confidence comes 
to reside in the fact hat he is an echo“ of 
God's will rather than a “voice” depicting 
his own wisdom. 

When Lincoln left Springfield, his home 
for many years, and stood on the platform of 
the train that dull, gray day, that was to 
take him to the Whie House, he said with 
feeling to his townsmen. 

“I now leave, not knowing when, or 
whether ever, I may return, with a task be- 
fore me greater than that which rested on 
Washington. Without the assistance of the 
Divine Being, who ever attended him, I can- 
not succeed. (Is that infidelity?) With 
that assurance I cannot fail. Trusting sin 
Him who can go with me, and remain with 
you and be everywhere for good, let us con- 
fidently hope that all will be well.” 

So, as the burden colossal dropped on his 
shoulders he spoke of his complete depend- 
ence upon God. From that time on many 
of his Intimates saw that a change had come 
over Lincoln. From that time on a sense 
of deep seriousness and mission seized hun. 
The tall man was making royal progress. He 
was beginning to realize that when a man 
kneels to God today he can stand up to any- 
thing and to anyone tomorrow morning. 

He arrived in Washington, D. C., to take 
over the Presidency on Saturday, February 
23. The next morning, in the company of 
Senator Seward, he worshipped at St. John's 
Episcopal Church on 8 Street. Sitting in pew 
No. 1 none knew then that the tall man 
with black beard was the President-elect. 

Quite unconscious of the identity of the 
worshipper, the rector, Dr. Smith Pyne, read 
a psalm in meter, that was, in reality to set 
the tone of Lincoln's confidence in the guid- 
ance of God. 


“Depend on God and Him obey, 
So thou within the land shall stay, 
Secure from danger and from want 
Make His commands thy chief delight.” 


These words were to characterize the 
thought forms of Lincoln throughout the 
strategic days ahead. 

After the service, Dr. Pyne was introduced 
to the “tall stranger in plain black clothes, 
with black whiskers and hair well trimmed.” 
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One lady in the congregation announced 
that “he was almost good looking.” 

From that day on Lincoln was to find in 
the pew his purity of motive; in he service 
of the church his serenity; in its worship, 
strength for his work. 

To the Senate, he said in 1861: “I shall be 
most happy indeed if I shall be a humble in- 
strument in the hands of the Almighty and 
of this His chosen people.” 

In those fateful days the Emancipation 
Proclamation lay before him, he spoke these 
words: The subject ls on my mind, by day 
and night, more than any other. Whatever 
will appear to be God's will, I will do.” 

The compass of man's conscience is a use- 
less gadget unless it finds its “magentic 
north.” That power that pulls the needle 
of thought inevitably in its direction is one’s 
Summum bonum,“ one’s moral ultimate 
someone or something that stands head and 
ehoulders above the crowd and draws a man's 
mind and action to itself at any cost. 

Men of conviction are men who have be- 
come the “convicts,” the captives of some 
great ideal and find themselves powerless 
save to follow that thing or person at any 
place, at any time, and at any cost. 

Lincoln had found his “magnetic north,” 
his summum bonum, his moral ultimate. 
It was Christ. Before the signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, he said to a 
friend: “I know there is a God and that He 
hates injustice and slavery. I see the storm 
coming and I know His hand isin it. If He 
has a place and work for me, and I think He 

. has, I believe I am ready. I am nothing, but 
truth is everything. I know I am right, for 
Christ teaches it and Christ is God.” 

The needle of the compass of conscience 
for him pointed to the Son of God. That 
was enough. He was ready to follow Him to 
the end. Lincoln had come to that two-fold 
dynamic of all spiritual and moral courage, 
not only what he knew“ but also “whom he 
knew.“ 

; LINCOLN AND HIS PASTOR 

Lincoln knew many clergymen in his 
career, but none was closer to him than the 
pastor of the church where he regularly wor- 
shipped, Dr. James Gurley, pastor of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lincoln, the unreserved, in the presence of 
his pastor said many things “in the privacy 
of social and personal conversation which the 
world never heard. Many times these two 
men discussed their duties to God and their 
own souls, the claims which Christ had upon 
their lives, and the retributions and glories 
of another world, exhibited and pressed upon 
their consciences.” 

Lincoln was said to be a regular attendant 
at the midweek prayer meeting services of 
the church. During the dangerous pressures 
of the days of the abolitionists, when his pro- 
tectors demanded that he exercise all due 
caution and frequent less the crowded places 
without escort; when many gathered outside 
the church to press their desires for favor, to 
free him from unwelcome interruptions Dr. 
Gurley made available to Mr. Lincoln his 
study just off the lecture room. There week 
after week sat Lincoln, the door ajar, joining 
in the prayers with others who met unseen 
by them. He loved those hours, because, he 
said, they were characterized more by prayer 
than by speaking. There quietly he sought 
the companionship of God and His people.” 

When his son Willie died it was straight to 
the church and its comfort that he made his 
way. The passing of the lad of 9 years pierced 
his heart like a sword. With Dr. Gurley's 
arm about his shoulder and his prayers 
about his heart he found his strength and 
comfort for this first. visit of death to his 
hearthside. After Dr. Gurley had preached 
the funeral service Mr. Lincoln asked for a 
copy of it that it might be a constant source 
of comfort to him, 
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A touching gift was made by the Lincolns 
to the church in that hour. It was touch- 
ing not in its quantity but in its character. 
It was the sum of $5.50, “the amount Willie 
had in his pocket at his death.” Here, too, 
was a step forward for this great soul. His 
faith was being “shaped on the anvil horns 
of pain.” 

“During the strategic battle of Bull Run 
Dr. Gurley sat on the rear porch of the White 
House with the President. When the strain 
became unbearable Lincoln dropped to his 
knees beside Dr. Gurley and they both 
poured out their hearts in petition for the 
cause and for the guidance of God.” 

On the occasion of the framing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation it was Dr. Gur- 
ley to whom he went for advice and the cor- 
rections on the manuscripts followed that 
conference. 5 

Then late in the evening of April 14, 1865, 
occurred that event which plunged the Na- 
tion into mourning—the assassination of 
President Lincoln. Immediately afterward 
Dr. Gurley, as the pastor of the dying Presi- 
dent and his family, was summoned to his 
bedside, and remained there until he 
breathed his last. As soon as the spirit had 
fled the Secretary of War turned to Dr. Gur- 
ley and said, “Doctor, will you say some- 
thing?” After a brief pause Dr. Gurley, ad- 
dressing the weeping relatives and sympa- 
thizing friends around the deceased Presi- 
dent, replied, “Let us talk with God,” and 
kneeling, proceeded to offer an impressive 
prayer which, even in that dark hour of 
gloom, hted up, as with sunshine, every 
sorrow. heart. 

On the long journey to the tomb at Spring- 
field Dr. Gurley had opportunity to write 
same poetry of beauty and comfort, which 
were set to music at the services. 

Then his pastor closed the services with 
prayer and the apostolic benediction. “From 
the first to the last it was Dr. Gurley's lot to 
be present as the pastor of the President's 
family, the minister of Christ in scenes of 
terrible personal and national sorrow.” 

There can be no reasonable doubt of refu- 
tation of the fact that in those trying and 
fateful days, beside Moses the leader stood 
Aaron the Priest, holding up his hands until 
“the going down of the sun.” 

A REGULAR CHURCH WORSHIPER 

True, Lincoln up to his death had not of- 
ficially joined a church. But his devotion 
to it, his use of its guidance and fellowship, 
his seeking out of the offices and strength 
of its pastor, made him more a part of it 
than some members officially on the rolls 
prove to be. 

His pew was No, 14 in the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of Washington, D. C. 
He used his pew and was a regular worshiper 
there. 

He liked the preaching of Dr. Gurley the 
pastor. “I like Dr. Gurley,” Lincoln said. 
“He don't preach politics. I get enough of 
that through the week, and when I go to 
church, I like to hear the Gospel.” Lincoln's 
heart and soul were being shaped like granite 
is shaped under the chisel of worship and 
preaching. 

One aged lady recorded her memory of the 
President: “I can see him still, as he would 
come swinging up the aisle on Sunday morn- 
ing, with his boys following him. He would 
stand by his pew, until they filed in, then he 
would take his seat at the end of the aisle. 

“One Sunday, the President arrived and sat 
sideways at the edge of the pew, as was his 
custom, since the narrow space between the 
pews cramped his long legs. 

“Just as the service began, down the alsle, 
close within the President's vision, came one 
forlorn looking man, poorly clad, awkwardly 
seeking a seat. Instantly, out shot that 
long arm of Abraham Lincoln and gathered 
him in beside him. He was heard to say 
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‘Come right in here, brother. There is plenty 
of room 

One of New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church's historic documents is a photostatic 
copy of the check Lincoln wrote for pew rent: 
“To Dr. Gurley, for church.“ The amount 
was for 625, and the date, June 25,1863. The 
signature, “A. Lincoln.” 

Mrs. Lincoln was a Presbyterian and she 
had been eager to have him become a part 
that denomination. Lincoln, however, con- 
sorted with all sorts of religious leaders, and 
many among them were of a type of servic® 
and worship much less formal than the 
Presbyterian form. She was always desirous 
that he affiliate himself with one of the more 
established orders, such as her own, While 
he had not actually allowed his name to be 
placed on the roll of the church, his life 
certainly found him in the role of the church 
and right busy at it as a worshiper and as 
one who endeavered to live out its precepts- 

LINCOLN AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 

It is true that Lincoln did not officially 
join the church. Why we do not know. 

He said early in his career to a friend, 
am not a Christian, but I would be one.” 
Any man can become a Christian who “would 
be one.” Did he become one? 

Certainly his composite creed would have 
admitted him into almost any church. 

His conduct would have admitted him. 
Was it his humility that held him back? “I 
would become one.“ There have always been 
those who wanted to be “churchmen” but 
honestly doubted their worthiness to beat 
the name. Was he waiting for a “worthi- 
ness”? 

There are always those who reyere thé 
name of the church that do not permit the 
church to use theirs. 

There are those, who, like sheep, feed at 
its hand and live on its precepts who do not 
say they are “of the flock.” 

There are those who use the church more 
than they permit the church to use them- 
Who ask the church for more than they give 
in return. 


Yet the church will go on saying to needy 
men, “I will give you much of what I have, 
though you give me little of what you have- 

But if we all did just this, there would be 
no church. None would be able to warm 
their souls at its altars, for it would have 
been deserted by those who in faithfulnes> 
had tended its fires. 


As long as the church does this unselfishly 
for men, so will many say of it what Lincoln 
said, “God bless all the churches, and 
blessed be the Lord God, who in our great 
trial, giveth us the churches.” 

Lincoln was constantly growing In creed 
and in character. He was ever maturing in 
his sense of duty. Did this hold in his re- 
lationship with the church? 


There are those of his contemporaries wh 
claimed he had expressed his intention 
soon joining its ranks officially. Though the 
incident is not altogether fully documented, 
we are not persuaded to take lightly what 
was said by Mrs. Sidney L. Louck, for years ® 
member of the New York Avenue Presby” 
terlan Church, a personal friend of both Dr. 
Gurley and his daughter Fannie, This 
statement she had notarized and docu“ 
mented in February of 1928: 

“After Mr. Lincoln's death, Dr, Gurley told 
me that Mr. Lincoln had made all the nec“ 
essary arrangements with him and the ses 
sion of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church to be received into the membershiP 
of the said church on confession of his faith 
in Christ, on the Easter Sunday fo 
the Friday night when Mr. Lincoln was 85^ 
sassinated. At the time of the experienc® 
herein stated, I was about 30 years of 
and remember clearly and distinctly the ex- 
perience herein stated.” This document 
now in the possession of the above-men“ 
tioned church, 
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If Lincoln did not join the church out- 
Wardiy here, there are those who believe that 
be Joined the church “the other side of the 


Dr. Miner, Lincoln's Springfield pastor, has 
Telated what happened in the box at the 
d Theater that tragic night. Mrs. Lin- 
Solin told that while sitting in the box at 
-Ford Theater that fateful evening, he 
Was not there for the play—but for the free- 
om that comes from fleeing at times the 
a and the throng of White House visit- 
t “He was opening his heart to her just be- 
are the curtain fell on the play and on his 
n.. He seemed to take no notice of what 
Was going on in the theater from the time he 
tered it to the fatal discharge of the pis- 
tol. He said that the last day he lived was 
Happiest day of his life. The very last 
Moments of his conscious life were spent in 
Conversation with her about his future plans, 
and what he wanted to do when his term of 
expired. 
eae said that he wanted to visit the Holy 
Nd and see the places hallowed by the foot- 
Ptints of the Savior, He was saying there 
as ae city he so.much desired to see as 
em. 
And with that word half spoken on his 
tongue, the bullet of the assassin entered his 
ain and the soul of the great and good 
ident was carried by angels to the New 
erusalem above.” 
wane he had his wish—but in God's own 


t Some have no doubt that he walked with 
he Master in the other City, that he “Joined 
the Church Triumphant” on that Easter 
Sunday as his soul had vowed to do. 

Only God knows. 
on let not the world be in doubt that you 


Sacrifice 


f EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, I 
Ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a fine ad- 
dress entitled “Sacrifice,” which was de- 

Vered by the distinguished junior Sen- 
2 from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] be- 
bee the Senate breakfast group, on 

ebruary 6, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SACRIFICE 
(Remarks of A. Wrttrs Roszerson before the 

Senate breakfast group, February 6, 1957) 

Tt appears to be far easier for the average 

n to accept without question the laws of 


nature than to accept the fact that the’ 


author of our spiritual laws is the author 
Our natural laws, and there is no conflict 
ween them. Since God, the creator of all 
Pane saw fit to make man in His own image 
Nd to endow him, exclusively, with a con- 
lence and an immortal soul, there are some 
Provisions of spiritual laws that are ap- 

ble to mankind only. 
eet the Christian who seeks to bring his 
® into conformity with all the laws of 
it is surprised to see how closely the spir- 
“al law of self-denial parallels the natural 
ot the survival of the fittest. In nature 
Saree of the fish, birds, and animals that 
ive is a trained and disciplined one, 
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For 6 years I headed the Virginia Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries. In 
our fish hatcheries we raise thousands of 
trout and planted them in flowing streams. 
Fishermen caught some. The rest just dis- 
appeared. We raised and released in good 
cover thousands of bobwhite quail. They 
did not survive either. Wildlife conserva- 
tionists now are all agreed that there is no 
valid substitute for God's plan of training 
wild life for survival in the school of hard 
knocks. 

But there are many men and perhaps sonre 
ministers who are unwilling to face up to 
the fact that the development of Christian 
character and the survival of a life worth- 
while in God's sight are subject to the same 
fundamental law. A proper recognition of 
the spiritual law of sacrifice and self-denial 
is made more difficult for us in this coun- 
try by an economic trend sometimes called 
the welfare state. We know our colonial 
ancestors carved an empire out of a wilder- 
ness through hard, courageous, self-sacrific- 
ing effort. As we read the history of our 
national heroes we applaud the personal 
effort and denial of self that went into their 
greatness. Yet the current economic trend 
is against our private enterprise system 
which has outproduced the world and by the 
same token against that type of Christian 
faith and training that produced the martyrs 
of the past. 

In order to clarify the Christian viewpoint 
in character buillding we would do well to 
start with the oldest book in the Bible— 
the Book of Job—of that book the great 
English essayist Thomas Carlyle said: 

“They had many prophets, these Arabs; 
teachers each to his tribe, each according 
to the light he had. But indeed? have we 
not from of old the noblest of ‘proofs, still 
palpable to every one of us, of what devout- 
ness and noblemindedness had dwelt in 
these rustic, thoughtful peoples? Biblical 
critics seem agreed that our own Book of 
Job was written in that region of the world. 
I call that, apart from all theories about 
it, one of the grandest things ever written 
with pen. One feels, indeed, as if it were 
not Hebrew; such a noble universality, dif- 
ferent from noble patriotism or sectarianism, 
reigns in it. A noble book; all men's book. 
It is our first, oldest statement of the never- 
ending problem— man's destiny, and God's 
ways with him here in this earth. * * > 
There is nothing written, I think, in the 
Bible or out of it, of equal literary merit.” 

Never before in the history of our Nation 
have so many of our people been conscious 
of the area in which Job lived, commonly 
called the Middle East. We hear much of 
the conflict between the Jews and their 
neighbors. But that’s an ageless conflict. 
More wars have been fought over the pos- 
session of Jerusalem than any other city of 
recorded history. 

We have become very conscious of the oil 
resources of the Middle East. Our financial 
stake in that natural resource is great. Our 
political stake, namely. world freedom is so 
much greater, that our President has asked 
Congress to authorize him to issue to the 
Soviet Union, with respect to that area, a 
“Stop—Look and Listen warning. 

Such a warning is calculated to prevent 
the Russians from commiting overt acts of 
aggression in the Middle East on a misap- 
prehension of our attitude, But such a 
warning would not be worth a barbe unless 
backed up by atomic power. 

I am sure we all recognize that we labor 
in yain to build a temple of peace that is 
not dedicated to the victory of moral force. 

What is moral force? An American clergy- 
man, Horace Bushnell, put it this way: 
“By moral power, we mean the power of a 
life and a character, the power of good and 
great purposes, the power which comes at 
length to reside in a man distinguished in 
some course of estimable or great conduct, 
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No other power of man compares with this, 
and there is no individual who may not be 
measurably invested with it.” In short, it 
is God’s way of using demonstrated faith 
in the ethical teachings of the Bible to in- 
fluence the minds and hearts of others. 

And where did we get that Bible? From 
the Middle East of Job, of Abraham, of 
David, of Jesus of Nazareth. From Job, the 
earliest book of the Old Testament to Reve- 
lation, in the New Testament, the funda- 
mental message is the same—God is our 
creator. He is supreme and in humility, 
through unwavering faith, we must seek 
to know and then to do His will. 

And that brings me back to my original 
thesis: Unless we submit to God’s training 
and discipline our chances to overcome evil 
with good will not rise above the survival 
rate of hatchery trout and pen-raised quail. 

“Happy is the man,” says Job “whom God 
correcteth: therefore despise not thou the 
chastening of the Almighty: 

“For he maketh sore, and bindeth up: 
He woundeth, and His hands make whole, 

“He shall deliver thee in six troubles: 
yea, in seyen there shall no evil touch thee. 

“In famine He shall redeem thee from 
death: and in war from the power of the 
sword. e 

“Thou. shalt be hid from the scourge of 
the tongue: neither shalt thou be afraid 
of destruction when it cometh. 

“At destruction and famine thou shalt 
laugh: neither shalt thou be afraid of the 
beasts of the earth. 

“For thou shalt be in league with the 
stones of the field: and the beasts of the 
field shall be at peace with thee. 

“And thou shalt know that thy tabernacle 
shall be in peace: and thou shalt visit thy 
habitation, and shalt not sin.” 

The same thought is carried forward into 
the new dispensation by the greatest of all 
expounders of Christian tenets when he says 
in Hebrews 12; 7-11: 

“Ir ye endure chastening, God dealeth with 
you as with sons; for what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not? 

“But if ye be without chastisement, where- 
of all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and 
not sons 

“Furthermore we have had fathers of our 
flesh which corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence; shall we not much rather be in 
subjection unto the Father of spirits and 
live? 

“For they verily for a few days chastened 
us after their own pleasure; but he for our 
profit, that we might be partakers of His 
holiness. 

“Now no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous; never- 
theless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby.” 

I challenge any one, on the basis of experi- 
ence or recorded history, to name any man 
who achieved true greatness in any fleld 
without sacrifice. 

In the ultimate solution of the problems 
of the Middle East our best hope is for a 
day when all in that area will accept the 
Christian philosophy of Hfe that originated 
in that area. In the meantime, we can't 
repeat too often the unanswered prayer of 
that great advocate of world peace—Wood- 
row Wilson—volced in 1909, on the birthday 
of Robert E. Lee: 

“I wish there were some great orator who 
could go about and make men drunk with 
this spirit of self-sacrifice. I wish there were 
some man whose tongue might every day 
carry abroad the golden accents of that crea- 
tive age in which we were born a nation; 
accents which would ring like tones of re- 
assurance around the whole circle of the 
globe, so that America might again have the 
distinction of showing men the way, the cer- 
ar way, of achievement and of confident 

ope,” 
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Shortage in College Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE ` 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have received several inquiries 
from other congressional offices about a 
proposal which I have made to help alle- 
viate the shortage in college facilities. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a statement which I made on 
December 27, 1956. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Senator Ciirrorp P. Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, yesterday warned that the bump- 
er crop of war and postwar babies now crowd- 
ing elementary sthools will soon be seeking 
admission to colleges and finding again that 
there is no room for them. 

He urged consideration of an emergency 
program of Federal aid to provide classrooms 
at public community colleges for the more 
than half million qualified young men and 
women who will otherwise have no place to 
go in the next 5 years. 

The Senator proposed establishing and ex- 
panding 2-year colleges through grants-in- 
ald to the States. Funds of up to one-third 
of the cost of building and equipping aca- 
demic structures would be distributed to 
States choosing to take part in the national 
drive to catch up with educational needs. 

Community colleges, which have received 
the strong endorsements of several national 
citizens’ and educational groups, are designed 
to meet these two particular needs at the 
lowest cost per student: $ 

1. Provide 2 years of college credit educa- 
tion at a low-cost college in preparation for 
the final 2 years at a 4-year college. 

2. Provide a terminal program of 2 years of 
post-high-school general education with op- 
portunities for vocational training for the 
subprofessions and occupations of a techni- 
cal nature. 

The community college, in effect, is the 
usual 2-year junior college expanded in func- 
tions to meet the educational and cultural 
needs of the whole community. It would 
provide many young men and women with a 
college education of at least 2 years by re- 
moving the heavy expense of living away 
from home and would bring colleges to many 
areas where such facilities are presently 
unavailable. 

Senator Case made the following state- 
ment: 

“NEED 

“A study completed earlier this month by 
President Eisenhower's Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School predicts that 
by 1970 at least 6 million youngsters will be 
college bound, roughly double the present 
total. By that time, according to present 
indications, the Association of American Col- 
leges expects colleges will have space for only 
4,350,000. 

“In the next 5 years the situation is indeed 
gloomy. Public and private colleges in the 
liberal arts field together plan to expand by 
20 percent in the next 5 years, the association 
reports. But enrollments are expected to in- 
crease more than 32 percent, the Office of 
Education reports. This means that some 
368,800 qualified boys and girls now in junior 
and senior high school are doomed to disap- 
pointment unless we find some effective way 
to expand college facilities, 
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“Not only these 368,800 who would like to 
go to college but additional hundreds of 
thousands who have the mental and physi- 
cal qualifications for college training would 
have to end their education at high-school 
graduation. It means that, despite their 
hopes and dreams, many of our finest youth 
will be denied equality of opportunity. They 
will have to miss out on adequate education 
for life, for a profession, and for citizenship. 
The Nation will lose the benefits of their 
talent and brainpower, and this can be 
counted in “discoveries unmade and in sery- 
ices unrendered.” 

“In the highly populated States such as 
my own, the shortage will result in particu- 
larly sharp denial of opportunity. The New 
Jersey State Board of Education reports that 
if nothing is done beyond expansions now 
planned, by 1963, 1 out of every 3 young 
people in New Jersey wanting to go to college 
will find no place. By 1973, the “no room” 
sign will be hung for 1 out of every 2 desiring 
college. 

“Such figures as I have quoted here are 
minimal, based as they are largely on the 
present percentages of high school graduates 
who go to college. They contemplate about 
30 percent of high school seniors will want 
college. 

“But the number who qualify for educa- 
tion beyond high school is much larger. If 
we could reduce the cost of college education 
and locate colleges within reach of those 
young people who qualify, many more would 
go to college and the college-trained popu- 
lation of our country would be much larger. 
The President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation in 1947 reported that ‘at least 49 per- 
cent of our population has the mental abil- 
ity to complete 14 years of schooling with a 
curriculum of general and yocational studies 
that should lead either to gainful employ- 
ment or to further study at a more advanced 
level.’ 

“In this country, we do not want only an 
educational elite. Our goal, as stated by 
President Eisenhower's Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, is that ‘every 
individual, regardless of race, creed, color, or 
national origin, shall have the opportunity 
to develop his or her best self, to continue 
appropriate education up to his or her per- 
sonal point of optimum development.’ 

“The failure to expand facilities for higher 
education will take its toll as our population 
continues to grow and the number of doc- 
tors, scientists, teachers, and ministers does 
not grow apace. It will take its toll in in- 
dustry and commerce as higher and higher 
skills are demanded and proportionately 
fewer and fewer young people can provide 
them. The Eisenhower Committee has pre- 
dicted a need for a 75-percent increase in 
professional and technical personnel by 1975, 
along with a 25-percent decrease in laborers. 

“In some nations, young people in great 
numbers are being led into science and in- 
dustry to serve a selfish ideology. In the 
national interest alone we should make it 
possible—and attractive—for youngsters to 
enter these fields in far greater numbers. 

“ADVANTAGES 


“President Eisenhower’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School in its re- 
port last month made this comment: 

The growth of community and junior 
colleges is a significant development of our 
educational system in this century and is 
probably the next logical step in filling in 
and rounding out our educational system, 
While the emphasis in many junior colleges 
is to prepare students for transfer to 4-year 
institutions, an important function and con- 
tribution of the 2-year college has been to 
offer a terminal program aimed at providing 
general education and training for the sub- 


` professions and occupations of a highly tech- 


nical nature.’ 
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“President Truman's Committee on Higher 
Education recommended that ‘the number 
of community colleges be increased and that 
their activities be multiplied.’ This grouP 
included the presidents of several 4-year col- 
leges, including Dr. Milton Eisenhower, now 
president of Johns Hopkins, and Dr. Lewis 
Webster Jones, now president of Rutgers 
University. (Senator Case is both an alum- 
nus and trustee of Rutgers.) 

“President Eisenhower, a former college 
president, in a speech at Defiance, Ohio, de- 
clared, ‘I firmly believe that more education 
than that obtained in high school must be 
brought to every community and locality in 
such a way that every young person regard- 
less of his means or lack of means can go tO 
school for a minimum of 2 additional years- 

“Other distinguished college presidents 
have given specific endorsement to the com- 
munity college idea. James B. Conant, then 
president of Harvard University, wrote, ‘To 
equalize collegiate education for all exceP 
the relatively few with professional ambi- 
tions, I advocate a wide extension of 2-yeat 
community colleges.’ 

“Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, president of 
the University of California, has said, “ 
would today urge high-school graduates to 
attend junior colleges unless there is a com- 
pelling reason for them to go to a 4-year 
college away from home.’ å 

“Clearly, the community college plan pro- 
duces the most for the tax dollar, it avoids 
the expensive costs of building dormitories 
and of long-distance transportation, It gives 
the student a chance to live at home, to find 
part-time work among his friends and neigh- 
bors and perhaps to combine education an 
work. From the viewpoint of business an 
industry, it permits: planning of curriculum 
to meet local needs for technical and skilled 
manpower. It permits cooperative arrange 
ments for use of technicians as instructors 
where faculty specialists are not available, as 
well as equipment on a simifar basis. In 
some cases, it has been possible for com- 
munity colleges to use certain high-school 
buildings and training equipment. 

“The community college can serve as 4 
screening device for the 4-year college, a badly 
needed service since fully half the freshman- 
sophomore classes in 4-year institutions droP 
out at the end of the second year. Since it 
is in the first 2 years of college that the 
greatest shortage exists, the community col- 
leges complement, rather than compete with 
the 4-year colleges, 

“By absorbing much of the freshman- 
sophomore load, the community college 
makes it possible for the 4-year colleges tO 
do a more effective job on the remaining 2 
years and in the professional schools. 

“The president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Sproul, has said, ‘Certainly, witb- 
out the excellent junior colleges that are 
characteristic of our State, the present poli- 
cies of specialization, and high standards of 
admission and graduation, in the university 
would have been extremely difficult if not 
impossible to establish and maintain.’ He 
has also reported on the quality of junior 
college training in these words, ‘Junior col- 
lege graduates who could have met the ad- 
mission requirements of the university, when 
they were graduated from high school, do 4% 
well when they transfer to the university for 
their junior and senior years as do our s0“ 
called native students, 

The community college expansion would 
also ease the pressure on the many small, 
liberal arts colleges which do such an excel 
lent job now and don’t want to expand. 
Their continued existence in present form 1 
essential and desirable. 

“One important byproduct of the estab- 
lishment of a community college is likely to 
be the creation of a continuing program 
adult education for persons who are em- 
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Dloyed, but want to continue their studies. 
perience shows that community colleges in 
‘mall towns can become the local cultural, 
As well as educational centers. And this fills 
2 major need. The President's Commission 
on Education Beyond the High School warns 
that “current trends leave ne doubt that 
Many million more adults of all ages will 
k to a growing variety of institutions and 
Programs for the education and training they 
will need to adjust to the changing 
World.» 
“cost 

“The program I have been considering, 
While not fixed in final detail, would con- 

mplate the establishment of an emergency 

m to accommodate at least the 300,000 

to 600.000 qualified and eager boys and girls 
Who are eligible, 

It is dimcult to figure, even in rough 

the cost of instructional and ad- 

Ministrative buildings for such a program. 

An Average figure of 63.000 to $4,000 per 
Student has been estimated by the New 
Jersey State Board of Education. Obviously, 
uch costs would vary from area to area 
“nd would change from year to year, de- 

ding on economic conditions prevailing 
At the time the program went into effect. 

It is difficult to estimate the total cost 
Peach & program or even the third the 

eral Government would supply. The 
en amount would depend on what por- 
5 n of the total problem Congress chose to 
mack and how much interest this approach 

“mulated among the States. 

l “Obviously, the pregram would require a 
ane? sum, but our Government is already 
pending millions and millions to assist our 
gamers, our airlines, and our shipping firms. 

ly, our youth and their future are 
equally important. 

to One possible way of apportioning funds 
ares States would be on a formula com- 
A flat grants made on the basis of the 

Umber of youngsters of college age with 
of e weight given to the per capita income 
8 the State. States would be required to 
tablish a program of junior colleges on a 
Ta wide basis to become eligible for funds. 
to Would encourage an organized approach 

the problem, rather than a piecemeal 
loca, ment that would mean many colleges 
In ted in some parts of the State and none 
Others. 

“Theodore A. Distler, then president of 
Franklin and Marshall College, and now 
Canutlre director, Association of American 

leges, wrote in 1947 that we ‘need educa- 
whe Properly distributed to be avallable 
in ere demand is the greatest. Many cities 
1 Which a senior college might be almost 
liability can readily support a junior col- 
1 The 2-year school requires less finan- 
l outlay, is more flexible and is less ham- 
red by traditional ideas of curriculum.’ 
tie fesentiy, 26 States have laws permitting 
establishment of community or junior 

8 leges and 16 States have a program of 
State aid for them, The proposed program 

on serve as a stimulus to encourage 

her States to do likewise, if they desire. 
Understandably, many of us are con- 

Led to keep control over education in 

sant and State hands. The program I have 

p tuned will not disturb our traditional 

attern in this field. Rather, it is designed 


Stimulate and assist the States in initia- 


n of programs of their own devising. The 
k art of the program I have sketched here 
the State plan; there would be no Federal 
"trol of curriculum. ‘The Federal Gov- 
"tment would seek only to help the States 


lick 7 
nationwide short in colle 
Capacity, ggs = 


the nat I have suggested Is only part of 
B answer to the need for college expansion. 
the, as we work to ease the public-school 
85 tage we should start thinking about the 

toom deficit in higher education, too.” 
‘ 
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World Teamwork 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the February 1957 
issue of the magazine Childhood Educa- 
tion, published by the Association for 
Childhood Education International, at 
1200 15th Street here in Washington, a 
brief but exceedingly stimulating and 
constructive article by our good friend 
the senior Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. MUNDT]. 

The article is entitled “World Team- 
work.” It points out the breathtaking 
opportunities which are now available 
to bring to the underdeveloped peoples 
of the world training toward literacy, 
opportunities to bring to them new ideas, 
new concepts, so that they can improve 
their own lot and thereby help improve 
the well-being of mankind. 

I know there are few Members of this 
body more competent to write on this 
theme than is our colleague from South 
Dakota, for he has made a long series of 
invaluable contributions to world infor- 
mation and understanding, notably 
through the famous Smith-Mundt pro- 
gram, and through other means as well. 

We of this country who rightly regard 
our educational system as so vitally im- 
portant, who have invested so much of 
our national, State, and local resources 
in training our children, and who regog- 
nize that we must invest still more, are 
ready, willing, and eager to render addi- 
tional technical assistance to educators 
throughout the world in the parallel task 
abroad. 

In previous years I have pointed out, 
for-example, how the miracle medium 
of international television can contrib- 
ute significantly in this direction. 

Through audio-visual methods, as well 
as through the more classic ways of 
teaching, we will be able to help widen 
the exchange of ideas between nations, 
increase understanding, acquaint peo- 
ples with each other's patterns of living 
and thinking, and help eliminate ignor- 
ance, superstition, disease, and poverty. 

The opportunities are vast, the chal- 
lenge is vast, the need is great. 

No finer work can be performed in all 
this world than to plant wholesome seeds 
in the minds of the young. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Senator Munot's article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WORLD TEAMWORK 
(By Kart E. MunorT, United States Senator, 
South Dakota) 

The hearts of the people of the world 
hunger for peace. Through their knowledge 
of contemporary weapons of war, people are 
convinced that mankind may stand on the 
brink of self-destruction, The threat to 
peace is gigantic. Can man make his de- 
sires for peace felt? Can he hold back 
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forces of destruction? Can he devise posi- 
tive forward steps to end international 
tensions? 

To those who have been watching world- 
wide programs, the answer appears to be- 
come more and more affirmative. Through 
the exchange of ideas, the exchange of 
knowledge, the attempts to create common 
understanding of basic problems, we have 
seen tensions erased, strife diminished, good 
faith and fellowship reestablished, 

For example, progressive steps taken 
through UNESCO projects have laid the 
groundwork for even more aggressive and 
forward-looking programs. I am certain 
there is a creative approach to teamwork, 
one which offers a serious challenge to 
educators, 

More and more we must turn to educa- 
tors to devise new ideas for making men in 
every country conscious of neighbors across 
borders, the wants and needs of other peo- 
ple, and the responsibility of each in living 
harmoniously with nationals and nations. 

Educators who have gone into other coun- 
tries to work on textbook projects have shown 
that the basic tenets of democracy can be 
brought to children, These new textbooks 
follow cultural patterns of those countries 
with basic beliefs of freedom interwoven. 
Similar demonstrations showing how men 
may live together in peace could be injected 
into schoolbooks of every country. 


The opportunities for group education 
have not yet been fully explored. The 
potential of information media has not been 
exhausted. We should—and probably will— 
in the next few years be able to reach more 
and more people through international in- 
formation programs. The full use of tele- 
vision on an international scale has yet to 
be discovered. Every form of the visual can 
be sent via TV to millions everywhere. 

We are entering à new era of “show-how.” 
In this era we can reach the two-thirds of 
the world that is illiterate. We can stimu- 
late mental processes, communicate new 
ideas, attack poverty and disease, dispel the 
“glamour” of subversive doctrines and rout 
ignorance. 

The face of the world will soon be covered 
with a new generation of people. That gen- 
eration is now sitting in classrooms around 
the world. It is learning, The greatest 
lesson this new generation must learn is 
continuously seeking moral answers for 
meeting the world situation and for saving 
mankind. We must expect a response from 
every teacher in the world to see these les- 
sons are taught. 

The seed of brotherly love and under- 
standing must be nurtured until, like the 
Biblical mustard seed, it becomes the tree 
that covers the world. 


The Essentiality of the Domestic Jeweled 
Watch Industry to National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment made by Dr. Charles S. Draper, a 
professor and head of the department of 
aeronautical engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, before 
the Office of Defense Mobilization on 
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January 7, 1957, attesting to the essen- 
tiality of the domestic jeweled watch in- 
dustry to our national defense. 

I have long been interested in this sub- 
ject, which, in my opinion, is extremely 
important to the security of our Nation. 
Dr. Draper's outstanding reputation in 
the field of aeronautical engineering 
necessarily adds great weight to his 
analysis, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Dr. C. S. DRAPER TO OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, JANUARY 7, 1957 
My Name is Charles S. Draper. I took my 

doctor of science degree at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in physics, and have 
since spent most of my time in research, 
much of it of military interest. In the 1920's 
I ran a laboratory to develop infrared sig- 
naling devices for the Navy. Since 1933, I 
have been a full professor at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and am now head 
of its department of aeronautical engineer- 
ing, and director of the instrumentation 
laboratory. I have recently spent consider- 
able time on programs devoted to the devel- 
opment of advanced military weapons 
systems. 

I have been asked to appear at this heare 
ing on the defense essentiality of the jeweled 
watch industry to present the viewpoint of 
an engineer working in the field of measure- 
ment control. My qualifications for discuss- 
ing anything connected with the watch In- 
dustry are not based on a detailed knowl- 
edge of written agreements, laws, or statis- 
tics, but rather depend on some years of 
intimate contact with the design, engineer- 
ing, and manufacture of high-precision me- 
chanical devices, including watches, and 
with men who have elected to devote their 
lives to this fleld. 

It appears that the fundamental ques- 
tion to be answered is whether or not a 
healthy jeweled watch manufacturing in- 
dustry is essential to our national security. 
This question must be studied in terms of 
the contributions made by our watch com- 
panies to the peacetime prosperity and the 
wartime safety of a United States that must 
live in the modern world. Living in this 
environment means that we have to deal 
with countries made up of men having all 
the motives and reactions to be expected_of 
human beings, so that we must continually 
keep our guard up in supporting our indus- 
tries well enough to weather any emergency 
that may arise to disturb our national exist- 
ence. It is my opinion that the watch indus- 
try is an essential element of our industrial 
system in both peace and war and should 
be given whatever support is necessary to 
insure its good health. 

Modern warfare, whether of the all-out 
or the brush-fire variety, is dependent on 
very close timing of the actions of cooperat- 
ing organizations. This means that almost 
all individuals in the Armed Forces must 
have good watches and that the attrition 
rate of these watches will be correspondingly 
high after action begins. This situation will 
be especially serious for the very accurate 
timepieces that are essential for the precise 
navigation of moving vehicles on the land, 
on and under the sea, and in the air. It 
may be argued that any future war will be 
over in such a short time that only stock- 
piled watches will be useful and no manu- 
facturing back-up could help the ability of 
our country to defend itself. This statement 
is certainly not true for brush-fire wars and 
would also probably not hold for the fin- 
ishing-up phases of any all-out war. If 
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America allows herself to be caught in a 
position of entire dependence on watch 
imports that may be cut off by an enemy, 
severe handicaps would in all probability be 
imposed on our fighting forces. 

In addition to the high-quality timepieces 
it produces, the watch industry provides a 
great capability for manufacturing the many 
small parts of high precision that are used 
in the instruments and controls for our 
aircraft, ships, guided missiles, fire-control 
systems, and other modern defense devices. 
This ability to manufacture small parts de- 
pends on the fact that the American watch 
industry has garried its methods and equip- 
ment to a very high degree of automation. 
With the automatic machines that they have 
available, watch companies are able to quick- 
ly start quantity production on small pre- 
cision parts for other industries, in the case 
of an emergency, while still maintaining a 
reasonable output of watches for military 
requirements. 

From my own experience, I believe that 
the watch industry is particularly well quall- 
fied for quantity production of rugged, high- 
performance gyro units of the small size best 
suited for guided missiles, manned aircraft, 
autopilots, and airborne fire-contro! systems. 
For example, one watch company proved 
that they could supply a special type of 
jewel bearings for tiny gyro rotors. This 
opened up new operational possibilities that 
had not up to then been thought possible. 

Another indication of the potential con- 
tribution from the watch industry is shown 
in our own laboratory in the case of men who 
have had previous watchmaking experience, 
and the mental attitude and dexterities as- 
sociated with this kind of work. We have 
found that these men, trained as watch work- 
ers, have been effective in making small gyro 
units within our laboratory, whereas tech- 
nicians without the watch experience proved 
to be generally unsatisfactory. 

I have heard it argued that an American 
watch industry in being is unnecessary, be- 
cause personnel and equipment could be 
shifted from other areas and almost immedi- 
ately start up watch production and related 
high-precision design, engineering, and tool- 
making operations from scratch. In my- 
opinion, this is a false hope because no other 
industry requires the same abilities and 
training as those that are necessary to set 
up the machines for manufacturing watch 
parts and to supervise the personnel in as- 
sembling and finishing watches. 

On the basis of past experience with 
watch-production facilities, it is to be ex- 
pected that, beginning with an empty plant, 
2 to 10 years would be required to recreate 
an organization and start putting the com- 
plex skills, know-how, and machines neces- 
sary to make high-quality watches into ef- 
fective operation. The variation between 
these estimates depends on how much of the 
necessary equipment exists in storage and 
how many men with previous experience in 
watch factory work can be found. The short 
time of 2 years for beginning operation could 
be achieved only by drawing together re- 
sources in equipment and personnel from 
recently shut-down plants. With both ma- 
chines and people from previous watch- 
manufacturing organizations dissipated, it 
might well take all of 10 years to realize 
high-quality watch production in any rea- 
sonable quantities. 

The truth of this statement may be meas- 
ured in terms of the experience of England, 
where the fine-watch industry was allowed to 
die and is only now being brought back to 
healthy existence after the expenditure of 
much effort, money, and time. I wish to 
enter my plea that we do not let the Ameri- 
can watch industry go through the sad ex- 
perience of its English cousin. 


February 7 
Federal Aid to Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous eonsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Federal Aid Flypaper Is Set Out 
Again,” published in the Greenville 
News, of Greenville, S. C., on February 1. 
1957; and also a letter to the editor, en, 
titled “School Aid Bill Has Its Jokers, 
published in the February 4, 1957, issue 
of the Greenville News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Greenyille (S. C.) News of 

February 1, 1957] 
FEDERAL Am FLYPAPER Is Ser OUT AGAIN 


If there be any left so naive as to believe 
the States can accept Federal aid for their 
public schools and still retain the ultimate 
control, or that they can expect passage o 
the administration's bill to that end and 
avoid integration riders, they should prompt- 
ly disabuse themselves of any such fond 
ideas. 

The administration bill, which may get 
some Democratic Party refinements before 
it reaches the debate stage, is but the latest 
of a long series of proposals for taking money 
from the pockets of the taxpayers back in 
the States and returning it to them with de- 
ductions for handling and with controlling 
strings, Other Presidents have proposed 
such before. 

It calls for spending some $2.22 billion in 
the next 4 years, along with some special pro- 
visions for backing up local bond issues and 
making special grants to the neediest States- 

But the bill is a snare and a delusion. 

And President Eisenhower's expre! 
hope that it can be speedily enacted into law 
without being complicated by provisions 
dealing with the “complex problems of inte- 
gration” is the vainest hope of all, 

Some Southern Congressmen and Senators, 
and not a few educators, apparently still 
entertain the hope that they can get the 
Federal funds without the Federal strings- 
But they should know better. The present 
civil-rights-minded Congress is not about to 
pass a Federal-aid bill without provisions, 
direct or indirect, for applying pressure 
against segregation. 

The New York Negro preacher-Congress- 
man, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, says he 18 
again going to introduce his antisegregation 
amendment. We doubt that either House of 
the Congress this year can stand up against 
it. Their only alternative will be again to 
kill the bill in its entirety. 

And that, really, may be the best possible 
outcome of the whole issue. For the bill 1 
not needed. 

-It is proposed by the administration that 
allocation of funds be based, in large meas- 
ure, on relative need, that is the ability of 
the States to pay their own way in educa- 
tion. The poorest States under a certain 
formula ‘would receive the most in Federal 
funds. But such a formula was defeated 
a year ago, and it has been rejected by influ- 
ential Congressmen this year as not being 
needed. 

These people, obviously, believe that there 
is no State that can't afford to support its 
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Own schools; and that is the crux of the mat- 
ter. No State of the 48 is so poor that it 
can't afford to maintain and improve its 
schools. 

This is the conclusion that was reached 
ry a special White House committee ap- 
Pointed to study the problem. The White 

Suse Conference on Education, heavily 
Stacked with members of the National Edu- 
cation Association, said as much, although 
the conference approved and the association 
Continues to advocate Federal aid. 

The American Legion, which made an in- 
dependent study, has reached the same con- 
Clustons—and opposes Federal aid not only 
on this ground, but because it will lead to 
Additional Federal control and a further na- 
tlonalization of the public schools. 

The Federal Government is already deep 
into the public school system, with some bil- 
lions being spent annually on varlous pro- 
grams. These have brought a creeping sort 
Of Federal encroachment, and have tended 
to undermine resistance to the present pro- 


ls. 

The Federal aid program has no justifica- 
tion at all unless it lles (1) in the failure 
Of the States to do what they can and should, 
(2) in the purpose of bribing opponents of 
integration, or. (3) in the furtherance of a 
Scheme whereby the Federal Government will 

Over the public schoo! system. 

None of these will stand the tests that 

should be applied by a self-governing people, 


[From the Greenville (8. C.) News of Febru- 
ary 4, 1957] 
Scuoor Ar BUL Has Irs JOKERS—ADMINIS- 
TRATION’s PROPOSED LEGISLATION ANOTHER 
ov FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT 


Error, ree News: 


oba. or who, are the Federal and State 
vernments. Are they, under our repre- 
Sentative system, composed of elected repre- 
Sentatives of the various States and the Na- 
„subject to censure and recall by those 
: le, or are they, respectively, an all-pow- 
erful if benevolent bureaucracy, and 48 errant 
cial governments uncapable of prop- 

erly carrying out their intended functions? 
th we are to draw our conclusions from 
© most recent acts of the national adminis- 
tration, we must accept the latter view. In 
th, very proposal to give Federal funds to 
© various States to build more school bulld- 
Es restrictions are spelied out and more are 
Srthcoming, which manifest the adminis- 
tration’s lack of confidence in the State gov- 
ernments, and the determination of Federal 
Planners to take over those governments by 
insidious method of financial penetra- 


The latest in a long series of such efforts, 
headed by Federal relief, the proposed 
School aid bill not only insults the State gov- 
ents, but the people whom they have 
duly elected to represent. 
tus dera funds belong to the people, but 
© people of each State have chosen to 
. tablish, support, and control their schools 
apart from, and without interference by, Fed- 
eral bureaucrats because the appointed em- 
Ployces of the Federal Government are too far 
0 Oved from local problems and too intent 
n the perpetuation of their hold on Federal 
Positions to serve the interests of the States 
education. 3 
ae the Federal bureaucracies are allowed to 
sae and take over our schools, which con- 
tute the last stronghold of local govern- 
Ment, then the advocates of a more central- 
end government will be victorious and the 
nd of State and local governmehts, except 
88 puppets of appointed Federal bureaucrats, 
l bein sight. 
Do not be deceived by this offer of Fed- 
ald. It is your tax money they offer to 
You and in so doing they state their belief 
that you, as a citizen of your State, are in- 
Capable of determining how your schools are 
be supported. 
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Again, do not be deceived by the promise 
of a “hands off” policy in school operation: 
Repeatedly that promise has been made and 
broken, and today Federal coercion is felt 
in every program where your Federal tax 
money is allocated locally—in roads, relief, 
school lunches, land-grant schools and 80 
on with the result that many elected State 
officials must consult appointed Federal 
bureaucrats before making any decision or 
taking any action. 

There must be no mistake as to the atti- 
tude of the people of South Carolina toward 
the proposed Federal school bill. 

F. G. WILSON. 


Address by Dr. Arthur S. Flemming Re- 
lating to the Second Hoover Com- 
mission Report — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
ization, in connection with the second 
Hoover Commission report. 

He dwells on the great importance of 
economizing in government in order to 
keep America strong. The increased 
cost of national security, he points out, 
should be offset by savings in other 
governmental activities. 

His message is of greatest importance 
to us all. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE or DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, BEFORE 
THE TRD NATIONAL REORGANIZATION CON- 
FERENCE OF THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR 
THE Hoover REPORT, AT THE SHOREHAM 
HOTEL, FEBRUARY 4, 1957 


Mr. President, President Hoover, Chairman 
Francis, and fellow participants in the cru- 
sade for good government, it is a distinct 
honor to be invited to address you on this 
occasion. 

It has been my privilege to work, for the 
past 4 years, with a President of the United 
States who understands and, in an excep- 
tionally vigorous and effective manner, prac- 
tices sound principles of management. 

Likewise, on two separate occasions, it has 
been my privilege to work with a former 
President of the United States—Herbert 
Hoover—who practiced sound principles of 
management when he was President and who 
since then has devoted more of his time and 
energy than any leader in our history to ob- 
taining a widespread understanding and 
acceptance of these principles as applied to 
government. x 

Out of my own experience in the Federal 
Government there have emerged certain con- 
victions which I desire to share briefly with 
you. 

These convictions rest on two basic 
assumptions: 

1. We are in an age of peril. In other 
words, we are not dealing with an emergency 
that is here today and gone tomorrow, but 
with an emergency that will be with us as 
long as most of us shall live. 
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2. Soviet Russia has not changed its fre- 
quently announced hope and purpose—the 
destruction of freedom everywhere. 

Here are my convictions: 

1. We must continue to deal with the forces 
of international communism from a position 
of strength rather than weakness, 

And that means that we must make sacri- 
fices—sacrifices of time, energy and resources. 
We must be vigilant, of course, to make sure 
that, in our zeal, we do not waste our re- 
sources. But nothing must be permitted to 
stand in the way of our doing everything we 
can to deter the aggressor. 

As I have talked about our defense mobili- 
zation program in various parts of the Na- 
tion, I have often drawn on a phrase which 
was included in an address delivered by Sir 
Winston Churchill in the House of Commons 
on March 1, 1955, when he referred to the 
free world’s program as a program of de- 
fense through deterrents.” I like that ex- 
pression because it suggests that while we 
prepare for something we hope and pray will 
never happen, the act of preparation itself 
may prevent that thing“ from happening. 

My second conviction is this: We must 
endeavor, as a nation, to find or save our 
life by losing it in intelligent and unselfish 
service in behalf of other peoples. 

And again, that means we must make sac- 
Tifices. And again, we must make sure that 
we husband our resources as we seek to 
render this service. But again, nothing must 
be permitted to stand in the way of our 
putting into motion, by our deeds, those 
spiritual forces without which we cannot 
expect a spiritual breakthrough that will 
lead to peace. 

Let's Judge the success or failure of our 
programs in this area by just one test: Are 
we helping other peoples to realize their 
highest possibilities? f 

My third conviction is this: We must deter 
the aggressor and serve the peoples of the 
world without weakening the dynamic econ- 
omy on which our national security program 
rests. 

This means, among other things, that we 
cannot permit governmental expenditures to 
subject our economy to too great a strain. 

This means that we must make funds 
available for our national security program 
by eliminating governmental expenditures 
that result from outmoded procedures, du- 
plication of effort and performance of un- 
necessary functions. And conversely, we 
must insist on the introduction into gov- 
ernment of procedures that will conserve 
our resources. 

And all of us who represent government 
appreciate the fact that here today is a group 
that, instead of generalizing about such mat- 
ters, is backing specific proposals that are 
designed to do something about substituting 
good government for poor government—the 
proposals of the Hoover Commission. 

Never before has there been such an ex- 
haustive identification and analysis of the 
functions of government as 1s contained 
in the reports of the Hoover Commission. 

Study again the composition of the Com- 
mission and you will be amazed that vir- 
tually all of the members of the Commission 
agreed on a large majority of the recom- 
mendations. If those recommendations 
alone are put into effect it will constitute 
a tremendous stride in the direction of good 
government. And they will be put into effect 
if we can offset the influence of those who 
belong to the “Yes—but" fraternity—those 
who favor good government but don’t want 
us to touch that part of government that has 
a direct impact on their interests. 

While we are working on the adopting of 
these recommendations, let's lessen the 
workload of the next Hoover Commission, 

Let's oppose the addition to government 
of activities that can be handled just as 
effectively in some other way. I have been 
amazed at the persons who have wanted 
government, for example, to allocate scarce 
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materials in order to relieve them of the 
necessity of scrambling for those materiais 
in a free economy. It looked like the line of 
least resistance but it would have added to 


the costs of government and would have 


undoubtedly had an adverse effect on the 
economy. 

Also, let's oppose those who argue for addi- 
tions to the payroll so that in the area where 
their interests touch government we will 
receive—they allege—better service. 

It is always possible to broaden the type 
of service rendered by government in any 
given area but before we support such a 
pro we must ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: Is it absolutely essential? 

I have been impressed by the number of 
persons who have urged us in the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, for example, to add 
specialists in their areas to our staff when 
the Government already has an adequate 
number of specialists in those areas in other 
departments. If we had responded affirma- 
tively, we would have added to the costs of 
government and, in all probability, would 
have simply introduced another group of 
specialists to quarrel with the groups of 
specialists already in existence in other 
departments, 

I would like to share with you a story 
which comes from our own family. We have 
twin boys. When they were 4 years of age, 
Mrs, Flemming and I went out one evening. 
When we returned we asked the babysitter 
if anything had happened, hoping that the 
answer would be No“ but, based on past 
experience, suspecting it might be Les.“ 
We had long since discovered that 2 minds, 
particularly at 4 years of age, are much bet- 
ter than 1 when it comes to getting into 
mischief. 

On this particular evening, something had 
happened. The lights had gone out in our 
part of Washington. Theoretically the twins 
were asleep. This, however, was just theory 
not practice, Noting the excitement in the 
household caused by the lights going out, 
one came down the stairs followed immedi- 
ately after by the second, As the second one 
arrived on the scene, with all of the indig- 
nation that only a 4-year-old can muster, 
he complained There's too much dark 
around here.“ 

We were interested in this comment bat we 
were even more interested in what the baby- 
sitter told us about the three older children. 
They ransacked the household to find some 
candles. 

And that's the difference, isn't it, between 
immaturity and maturity. 

If we are immature we complain about the 
functioning of government but refuse to do 
anything about it; if we are mature we go to 
work and do something about the function- 
ing of government. 

We are indebted to the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report for the willingness of 
all of its members to help devolp an atti- 
tude on the part of our citizens which will 
result in their insisting on the adoption of 
many of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. This expenditure of time, en- 
ergy, and resources on your part constitutes 
a vital contribution to good government, 

This contribution will help make it possi- 
ble, in turn, to provide the resources to deal 
with the forces of international communism 
from a position of strength and to help other 
peoples to realize their highest possibilities 
without putting an undue strain on our 
dynamic economy. 

In brief then, this crusade for good gov- 
ernment is part and parcel of the crusade in 
which all of us must be engaged, the cru- 
sade for peace in our time. 

Thank you for your participation. 
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A Key Group in Pacific Northwest 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we 
of the Pacific Northwest States are 
keenly aware of the important part the 
Inland Empire Waterways Association 
has, and is, playing in our development. 

This organization has tirelessly and 
unselfishly fought for the good-of the 
entire area. It has had representatives 
on hand for hearings before Congress 
when projects of vital importance in the 
long-range and comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Columbia and Snake Rivers 
were being considered. 

How my area feels about the work of 
the Inland Empire Waterways Associa- 
tion is evidenced in the editorial pub- 
lished in the December 2, 1956, edition 
of the Oregon Journal following the or- 
ganization’s convention in Yakima, 
Wash. The author of the editorial is 
Roy Beadle, who attended the conven- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HARMONY OuT or DIVERSITY 

One cannot attend a convention of the 

Inland Empire Waterways Association, as we 


did in Yakima last week, without being im- 


pressed by the diversity of interests it rep- 
resents and its ability to merge those in- 
terests into e united voice, insofar as the 
development of Northwest resources Is con- 
cerned. 

Going about on the convention floor, look- 
ing at badges, one could spot a wheat farmer 
from Wasco, a real-estate man from Kamiah, 
Idaho, a Reclamation Bureau official from 
Boise, an oll- company executive from Seat- 
tle, a private-utility official from Spokane, 
a port official from Astoria and one from 
Edmonds, Wash., on Puget Sound; a banker, 
a steamship executive, a barge-line repre- 
sentative, a trucker, a port and dock man 
from Portland; port officials from all up and 
down the river; Army engineers and repre- 
sentatives of other Federal agencies from 
all parts of the region. 

The IEWA draws leadership from both 
major political parties, Its members include 
ardent -public-power enthusiasts, private- 
power advocates, and those who believe in 
the partnership principle. In Itself it is 
nonpartisan. It has refused to be drawn 
into the private-public power controversy. 

Its members agree on one thing: The Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries constitute 
the greatest physical asset this region has. 
They call it the life stream of the Pacific 
Northwest. They work together for improve- 
ment in navigation, power development, 
flood control, and reclamation. 

At the convention the words “cooperation,” 
“coordination,” integration,“ “full develop- 
ment,“ “partnership,” were heard many 
times. One cannot be sure they meant the 
same things to all the participants, but out of 
all the confusion which has surrounded the 
resource-development controversy, the IEWA 
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has managed to bring a measure of harmony 
and order which permits it to speak effec- 
tively in Washington, D. C., and elsewhere. 

This was testified to by Robert E. Mer- 
riam, Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, who told the delegates: “Of the 
many delegations who come to Washington 
to discuss water-resource development with 
us, yours always ranks at the top in clarity 
and forcefulness of presentation.” 

There seems to be no question that re- 
source development is going ahead on all 
fronts in the Pacific Northwest. There are 
areas of disagreement as to just what should 
be the Federal Government's role. There is 
no disagreement that it should continue to 
have an important role, as it has in the past. 
That we are moving ahead in the face of 
controversy and confusion is in part a trib- 
ute to the intelligent and tireless work of 
this unique organization, the IEWA. 


Southdale Shopping Center, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


» 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. EDWARD J. THYE 


or MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, national 
attention is currently being focused on 
the Southdale shopping center near Min- 
neapolis, Minn. In the January 26 issue 
of Business Week an article is devoted 
to the very elaborate and intricate heat- 
ing, cooling, and air-conditioning system. 


In the February issue of Fortune mag- 
azine, also, Southdale shopping center is 
treated extensively. Pointing to its at- 
tractive design and gay colors, plus the 
fact that the center incorporates some 
features of the shopping culture of an- 
other nation, this story cites the cooper- 
ation and interrelationship rampant in 
the Southdale enterprise. 

Because we Minnesotans are proud of 
this merchandising miracle, and because 
we all recognize and appreciate the tre- 
mendous contributions over the past half 
century made by the Dayton family of 
Minneapolis to our State’s commercial 
and civic life, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a portion of the Fortune 
article. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Brisk BUSINESS FOR A BRIGHT SHOPPING | 
CENTER 


Good, gay design is bringing good, brisk 
business to the new Southdale shopping cen- 
ter near Minneapolis. The strikingly hand- 
some and colorful center is constantly 
crowded, and the builders’ estimate of 20,- 
000 customers a day already has been sur- 
passed. Southdale expects to do $30 million 
worth of business in 1957. The only major 
shopping center under one roof, Southdale 
was opened last October by the Dayton broth- 
ers; owners. of Dayton's biggest department 
store in Minneapolis, who put up $11,300,- 
000 of the $20-million cost of the center and 
borrowed the rest from Prudential Insur- 
ance. Some 75 stores, including Dayton’s 
chief rival, Donaldson's, provide complete 
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thopping service for the 250,000 potential if the matter has been investigated as try. It is one of the great illusions of 


Customers who live within 15 minutes’ drive. 
Southdale has bought almost 500 acres of 
to insure a blightproof neighborhood, 
Gruen & Associates, architect, says 
the idea of the center was inspired by the 
T gallerias, where people pause to rest 
and sip aperitifs between visits to shops. 
Southdale shoppers find parking lots adjacent 
to each of the center's two shopping levels. 
ers for their overcoats and galoshes, a 
Supervised play area for thelr children. They 
find relaxation and pleasure. Sparkling 
ts and bright colors provide continuous 
invitation to lock up and ahead, to stroll on 
the next store, and to buy. 


Address Delivered by Geoffrey Crowther, 
~ of the London Economist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


` Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, it often helps all of us to read 
What other people think of us. In that 
Connection; I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, remarks made by Mr. Geoffrey 

er, the managing director of the 
London Economist. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By GEOFFREY CROWTHER, MANAGING 

R, THE ECONOMIST, LONDON, AT THE 
SEMIANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF THE COMMITTEE FoR ECONOMIC 
ENT, HOTEL AMBASSADOR, NEW 

Tonk, Novemper 14, 1956 

Mr, Zellerbach invited me to give you some 
Of the impressions I have gathered in the 


could not trust myself to discuss the 
International situation without falling into 
fitter one trap or perhaps into both so, there- 
Ore, I propose to leave that entirely aside. 

The trouble about that is that I am not 

that I have very many impressions to 

uve you of my tour across the United States. 

have driven myself, with my own hands, 

Over 12,000 miles, and own rather more and 

in most parts of your country and seen 

a great deal. I have seen it purely as a 

ist, looking at the surface of things, talk- 

he to whomever came along. I find that I 
ven't gotten very many impressions. 

I could tell you a great deal about the 
Motel industry and the fabulous develop- 
pant of the highways in the United States. 

find myself puzzled by tife statements 
Statements that are taken for granted. in 

country now—that your highways are 
obsolete. T think I can claim to know as 
much about them now as anybody in this 
room and I say it is not so. Your highway 
he is magnificent. It is overburdened 
b the immediate vicinity of the large cities; 

Ut get away from the large cities and your 

ways are empty. 

I seriously question the need for spend- 
tes the very large sum of money that is con- 

Mplated outside the large cities. I wonder 


. 


thoroughly as it should. I make that re- 
mark in passing. 

It was very interesting to be going around 
the country during the election, trying to 
find out at the ts what it was that 
interested people. I question a little bit one 
remark Mr, Zellerbach made, and that is that 
no aspect of the economic system is being 
called in question. Of the economic struc- 
ture, yes. But I have to report that the ques- 
tion of tight money is interestingly discussed 
throughout the country, I wish I could 
assure Mr. William Martin, Chairman of the 
Board of the Federal Reserve Bank, that the 
policy of tight money is universally popular, 
but that would be straining the truth. 

However, to an Englishman coming from a 
country where the bank rate stands at 5½ 
percent, where you have to get Government 
permission to borrow 6 shillings to pay the 
taxi, what astonished me was how very little 
bit of this policy of tight money is observable 
as you go around. 

Of course, as you drive along the highways 
you don't know what is passing in the 
businessman's mind. What does hit you at 
every side is the astonishing magnitude, the 
freedom, and the cheapness of credit for the 
consumer that, to the external observer, has 
hardly yet begun to be effective. 

The people of the United States are being 
invited to buy anything on credit and tom 
write their own terms, to buy things that in 
the nature of them have little security. I 
dont know how you repossess a vacation in 
Hawail. 

If I had read nothing and heard nothing 
about this tight money controversy, and had 
simply been put down in the United States 
to observe, I would have said that the country 
must obviously fear that it is on the verge 
of a depression and is trying to force money 
out into the consumers’ hands by every con- 
ceivable means. 

Indeed, I would state my opinion—warning 
you that my opinion has always turned out 
to be wrong—that I am convinced that if 
this country has reason to apprehend any 
sort of flation“ in the next few months it 
is inflation of what they should be scared 
and not deflation. 

The three things that I find people talking 
about (apart from foreign affairs, which I 
am not touching; and apart from the usual 
parties and personalities of the election) 
are tight money and particularly its effect 
on housing, schools, and water. 

Schools were always mentioned. I can 
only add one word on that. I found tre- 
mendous concern there. I wish I could re- 
port that I also detected signs of a begin- 
ning of tackling what, to my mind, is the 
root of the thing because a great expansion 
and improvement of the educational system 
requires three things. It requires money, 
and that will be forthcoming. It requires 
buildings, and they are beginning to be 
forthcoming. But lastly it requires men and 
women. And I have to report with sadness” 
that, although that problem is recognized, I 
detected no signs of it really effectively be- 
ing tackled. I am not talking so much of 
the college and technical level, but right 
down in the high schools and in the grade 
schools. 

And water. I was astonished how much 
water is a topic of conversation everywhere 
west of the plains: in the Northwest, how to 
use it; and in the Southwest, how to get it. 
Of course, it always has been a great sub- 
ject of conversation out there. But I think 
there is a great realization that the new 
round of concern with water is going to cost 
infinitely more money than anything that 
has been done hitherto. 

That again is a traveler's tale. I am not 
attempting to go into detail, or do more 
than throw out these thoughts to you. 

The three other general reflections of my 
own, though, were the things I found people 
being interested in. I was impressed all 
over again by the homogeneity of this coun- 


America that it is made up of a great human 
variety. There is physical variety, yes. It 
is one of the illusions that you foster that 
you are a bundle of various peoples held to- 
gether only by the miracle of the Federal 
Constitution. It is the bunk! You are the 
most solidified and homogeneous people 
that I know. 

I find the same sort of people, thinking the 
same sort of things, talking about the same 
things, with the same ideas all over the 
country. It is astonishing in this country 
the way an idea, or a craze, will sweep the 
whole country much more than it does in 
France or England. 

Of course there is a surface difference, yes. 
For instance, the salad which is something 
which you eat here with your meat, in the 
West is something you have got to finish 
before they bring you your meat. But what 
goes on inside the minds of men in this 
country, I believe, is more and not less uni- 
form than in other countries. 

I was also very greatly impressed by the 
improvement—these two subjects are closely 
related—in the information at the disposal 
of the American people. This is particu- 
larly true on foreign affairs; but on domestic 
affairs, too, there has been an immense im- 
provement during the 30 years or so I have 
been coming to this country. 

For example, in the local groups through- 
out the country—granting the period of my 
tour coincided with that of the Suez crisis 
in its various developments, so there was 
plenty of foreign news—nevertheless I am 
quite sure nothing nearly as well presented 
would have got on the front pages even 15 
years ago let alone 30 years ago as does now. 

Even more important than that, I believe 
one of the great factors in modern American 
life is the hourly news bulletins on the ra- 
dio. The radio, I am credibly informed, is 
kept going full blast in most of the houses 
in the country all through the daylight 
hours. Large numbers of manufacturers of 
consumer products, who ought to know their 
business, evidently believe that the house- 
wife can be made to absorb certain informa- 
tion about their products simply by putting 
it out in the interstices of the disk jockeys. 

What impressed me is the fact that those 
same housewives are also captive audiences 
for the news bulletins. By that process of 
osmosis, so to speak, the American people 
are absorbing an immense amount of in- 
formation about the world, and about their 
own country as well as the world. ‘That is a 
thing that had no parallel in the past and, 
so far as I know, has no parallel in any other 
country today where entertainment and 
news are mofe clearly segregated. This fea- 
ture of inserting a 5-minute globulet of 
information about the world into the house- 
wife’s daily life is, I think, transforming the 
mind of America, 

And lastly my third comment and reflec- 
tion. I don't think before this time I had 
ever so much realized the real nature of 
the high standard of living in this country. 
I think that we economists, in our addiction 
to statistics and measurement of material 
quantities, have rather misled the world 
about that and given the impression that the 
American standard of living is something 
that has to be measured in terms of automo- 
biles and refrigerators and the like, I think 
that is a misconception of it. 

Judged by that the American standard of 
living is indeed high; but not different in 
quality from that in many other countries, 
What impressed me this time as the real 
nature—what you call the quality of the 
American standard of living—was the ele- 
ment of free choice that it provides. I 
don't only mean free choice between one 
soap and another, though heaven knows that 
is so great as to be appalling. 

One job my wife and I had to do in San 
Francisco was to choose our Christmas cards 
and really, I think, the choice was so stag- 
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gering that one merely grabbed at the first 
one and ran. I don’t really mean that. I 
mean the choice that this high standard of 
living provides for the individual to decide 
what he is going to do, when he is going to 
do it, how long he is going to do it, where he 
is going to do it, and when he is going to 
change his mind. 

The point about the standard of living is 
not that the minimum acceptable bundle 
of material things is so very large. It is, 
instead, that that bundle can be attained 
so competitively easily, so that the citizen, 
having attained it, still has such a large 
part of his life and his energy left which he 
can devote to choosing what he will do, either 
working harder and making some more 
money or playing in so many different ways 
and then changing his mind, going back 
again to the beginning, starting again. 

The other day I met a young man in a 
Western State who had risen to a high posi- 
tion, almost second in charge of the locomo- 
tive department of one of the largest rail- 
roads. At the age of 35 he had decided he 
wanted to be a lawyer. He quit to go to law 
school, and was now practicing law. A sim- 
ple little story, but almost inconceivable in 
any other country because there wouldn't 
have been the margin of resources to do it. 
But even in our free European economies 
the element of choice for the individual 
citizen is to make a choice once in his life 
and after that he is committed, It is a 
choice, so to speak between a number of 
alternatives. Early in life you choose which 
one you bind yourself to, and then you are 
committed. r; £ 

What you do in America is change your 
minds, or only spend half your energy on 
earning a living and the rest on playing or 
transforming your lives. Americans pick up 
from one climate and go to another climate. 
That I think is what really constitutes the 
high standard of living in America, and I 
find it a very wonderful and beautiful thing 
because it means that in this place, more 
than any other in the world, or in the world’s 
history, is the place where you can say that 
by and large the ordinary citizen does what 
he damn well pleases. And I think that is 
a very wonderful thing. 


Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, North 
Dakota, along with the rest of the Na- 
tion, is making plans to celebrate the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial in 1958. 
A commission has been established to 
formulate plans for the observance of 
the 100th anniversary of Roosevelt's 
birth. Its purpose will be to bring to all 
Americans a deeper appreciation of the 
life and accomplishments of one of the 
great men in America’s historical heri- 
tage. 

North Dakota is proud to have played 
an important part in the development 
of the younger Roosevelt, who came to 
the State in 1883 to regain his health. 

In a speech in 1910 he said: 

My friends, I can never sufficiently express 
the obligations I am under to the Territory 
of Dakota, for it was here that I lived a num- 
ber of years in a ranchhouse in the cattle 
country and I regard my experience during 
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those years * as the most important 
educational asset of all my life. 


Teddy Roosevelt never lost his love for 
North Dakota. He returned often for 
the roundup or the chase. He returned 
to thé Badlands for the last time in 1903, 
and spent happy hours reviewing his 
friendship with the land and the people 
that “looks like home to me.” 


The unique area which Roosevelt came 
to love is now known as the Theodore 
Roosevelt National Memorial Park. It 
is one of the most beautiful scenic areas 
of our great Nation, and it will share in 
the great centennial celebration in 1958. 

In a recent address in Bismarck, N. 
Dak., the Honorable C. Norman Bruns- 
dale, Governor of North Dakota, very 
interestingly and ably reviewed the 
greatness of the late Teddy Roosevelt. 
It is a speech I am sure everyone would 
like to read. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


z THEODORE ROOSEVELT CENTENNIAL 


(By Norman Brunsdale, Governor vf North 
Dakota) 


High upon the granite face of Mount 
Rushmore, Gutzon Borglum chopped and 
carved the facial likeness of four great 
Americans. To the visitor approaching the 
Black Hills from the east, these four faces 
are visible for many miles. You and I, as we 
“approach them and recognize the faces of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roose- 
velt, can through them call to mind the 
history of our country up to World War I. 
Washington led the Thirteen Colonies in a 
successful revolt against the mother coun- 
try, England, and helped establish the kind 
of government we have today. Jefferson, the 
great exponent of individual liberty and the 
power of the States in contrast to a strong 
centralized government, had an important 
place in the early years of our country. In 
the middle of the 19th century Lincoln takes 
his place in history as the savior of the 
Union. Of the three, he attained greater in- 
ternational fame and respect than any of the 
others. His humanitarian deeds in part are 
responsible for that. 2 

Theodore Roosevelt appeared upon the 
scene much later. He terminated the great- 
er part of his public activity almost 50 years 
after Abraham Lincoln. Many may ask, 
“Why did the committee in South Dakota 
select Theodore Roosevelt as 1 of the 4 whose 
likeness would be preserved for the ages on 
Mount Rushmore?” Many reasons may 
come to many people, Before I am through 
talking to you I will refer to some that are 
not usually pointed out to you when you 
read the history of that hero. In your text- 
books you learn about his life and his pub- 
lic activity. But, you may find perhaps a 
different reason why Gutzon Borglum added 
that fourth face to the group of three illus- 
trious men of earlier history in our country. 

In 1958 the 100th anniversary of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s birth will be commemorated, 
Thus you see that he was 7 years old at the 
time that the Civil War ended and when the 
Great Emancipator was assassinated. The 
impressions of his early youth and young 
manhood, his education, training, and ex- 
perience, were bound to make him an ex- 
ponent of the kind of American citizenship 
which has made this country the spiritual, 
the political, and economic haven of all its 
people. He also believed that with the type 
of leadership such a country develops it can 
become an example and an ideal to the peo- 
ple of other nations of this world. 
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Public Law 183 of the 84th Congress has 
empowered the Centennial Commission to 
prepare plans and a program for properly 
observing in 1958 the 100th anniversary of 
Theodore Roosevelt's birth. The Commis- 
sion hopes to bring to the people of our gen- 
eration more information, greater knowledge, 
and a deeper understanding of those con- 
tributions that were made by Theodore 
Roosevelt as a man among men, as a public 
official, and as a President of these United 
States. 

The Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission is composed of the following ex- 
officio members: The President of the United 
States; the Vice President, who is chairman; 
and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. The following were appointed from 
‘the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives: The Honorable KARL E. 
Monor, of South Dakota; the Honorable 
Joser C. O’MAnonEy, of Wyoming, vice 
chairman; the Honorable STEVEN B: DE- 
ROUNIAN, Representative from New York; and 
the Honorable Leo W. O'BRIEN, from the same 
State. The following members were ap- 
pointed at large: Mrs. Hazel H. Abel, of Ne- 
braska; Norman Brunsdale, of North Dakota; 
Hal Davies, of North Dakota; Hermann Hage- 
dorn, of New York, Director and Secretary: 
Mrs. Sherman Post Haight, Connecticut: 
Herbert Millen, of Pennsylvania; Lowell 
Stockman, of Oregon; and Oscar 8. Straus 
II. of New York. The fiscal officer is Conrad 
L. Wirth. 

In accordance with Public Law 183 set- 
ting up the Centennial Commission, the 
Congress requested that a report should be 
filed by March 1, 1956, as to a plan of ob- 
servance in order that further enabling leg- 
islation may be enacted. In this report the 
type of commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of Theodore Roosevelt's birth was 
spelled out to the Congress and will be given 
to the people by public appearances of speak- 
ers, many of them representing organizations, 
others in Government or public life, and by 
the writings of men who were his contempo- 
raries or who lived after him. 

The title of one of the pieces of literature 
to be made available is that of the Free Citi- 
zen, published by the Macmillan Co. The 
Free Citizen contains numerous selections 
from Theodore Roosevelt's writings and 
speeches on his views of our form of govern- 
ment and society. Most of its contents are 
quotations from these and are alternated 
with chapters of narrative concerning his 
life, his activities as a man, as a public offi- 
cial, as President; but, above all, his cardinal 
traits of ch stand out vividly. 

To quote from a report of the Commis- 
sion, “The purpose behind the distribution 
of this source material is two-fold: ‘first, to 
strengthen the American people in the strug- 
gle for the survival of freedom in the world 
by lifting their vision of the responsibilities 
and the challenges of citizenship in a repub- 
lic to the level in which Theodore Roosevelt 
worked and fought; and second, to give the 
free world, in the form of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s simple and easily comprehensible code 
of free government, the unifying element that 
so desperately needs a common bible of 
democracy.“ 

Surely in commemorating the life of a 
great man, his accomplishments as a Presi- 
dent, particularly, cannot be overlooked. He 
was a great President—a man who loved thé 
limelight, a man of action—but in both in- 
stances demonstrating the principles of 
character and conduct that he held in such 
high esteem. Much credit can be given him 
for the preservation of the natural resources 
of our country, its timberlands, its water: 
and he built the Panama Canal; he fathered 
the first National Reclamation Act in 1902. 
These would be enough for any President to 
point to with pride. 

He intervened in the war between Japan 
and Russia, and perhaps more than anyone 
else was responsible for the treaty of peace 
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that resulted and was signed at Portsmouth, 
N. H. Because he was a believer in interna- 
tional peace he sent, at the psychological 
Moment, the American fleet on a visit around 
the world. It is true he used the slogan 
Speak softly but carry a big stick.” In other 
words, he was a bellever in preparedness as 
he saw it in his day. Truly, the beginning 
of the United States of America as a world 
Power can be traced to Theodore Roosevelt 
as its President. 

His point of view is most appropriate to us 
today, and because of him we understand 
better the essentials of truly representative 
government. Elihu Root said, “Review the 
Toster of the few great men of history, our 
own history, the history of the world, and 
When you have finished the review, you will 
find that Theodore Roosevelt was the greatest 
teacher of the essentials of popular self- 
Bovernment the world has even known.“ I 

you will agree with me then that the 
report of the Centennial Commission appro- 
Priately states the reasons for the plan of 
Commemoration of this great man when it 
refers to the resources of the past being sum- 
moned “to help men face the challenge of 
the present“ and “for us in America that 
challenge is to live the answer to the ques- 
tion dividing the world, whether man has 
the capacity under God to govern himself and 
to use the liberty that is his to build a civili- 
zation that shall endure.” 

It is our sincere objective in North Dakota 
as well as throughout the Nation that a pro- 
gram commemorating what Theodore Roose- 
velt has meant to America as a living exam- 
Ple of an exponent of the greatest and noblest 
Qualities of an American citizen. He repre- 
sents the true dignity of the individual who 
loves freedom, but in doing so does not lose 
Sight of the love for his fellow men, or his 
love for the country that has made it pos- 
sible through its Government to preserve the 
inalienable rights of him as an individual. 

Yes, it is true that he foresaw the possible 
struggle that is ours even in this day because 

One of his speeches this sentence appears, 
and I quote, “The fate of the 20th century 
Will in no small degree depend upon the type 
of citizenship developed on this continent.” 
He made this prophecy as if to say that the 
Tesponsibility is yours, to carry high the lamp 
Of freedom and to respect the rights of the 
individual in a free society. 

The Commission was authorized and em- 
Powered further to complete a development 
of what henceforth will be known as the 
Theodore Roosevelt Island in the Potomac 
River, It is located near Washington, D. C., 
and will be connected with the mainland 
by a bridge at one end of the island. The 
Plans for the improvement and development 
ot this park, made by distinguished archi- 
tects, has the approval of qualified people. 
This will be done in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Park Service with the assistance of the 

eodore Roosevelt Association. 

Purther, the Commission will provide for 
the completion of the development of the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park 
in our State, located in the area he spent 
Most of 4 years regaining his health while 
engaged in ranching. The National Park 
Service is very much in the midst of this 
Planning and this development. Legislation 
redefining the boundaries of the park, with 
SOme exclusions and some additions to fit 
into this program, has been included in 
Public Law 438 of the 84th Congress. Ap- 
Propriations in part have been made for 
Feng of these memorials to Theodore Roose- 

The Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
Morial Park improvements will cost §2 mil- 

m or $3 million. It is hoped that all of 

will be completed in time for the final 
Observance in the fall of 1958. 

Of course, to many of us the actual com- 
Pletion of the memorials that I have re- 
ferred to is highly important. But the real 
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significance of the centennial could be lost if 
we did not profit by his example as a real 
American. So, I do not think what he 
means. to us today can be better expressed 
than in the words from the Commission's 
report to the Congress when it says: “He, 
Roosevelt, speaks to us today, to you and to 
me. What he has to say relates to our deepest 
needs as a Nation in this hour. In words 
that any man can understand he speaks of 
free government, of the qualities in us that 
make it work, and of those traits—in us, 
too—that make it, at times, falter and seem 
to fail. He speaks through the selections 
from his writings and speeches as he can and 
must speak through the proposed national 
memorial and Theodore Roosevelt Island in 
the heart of the Nation’s Capital, as well as 
through fiction and drama, motion pictures, 
radio, television, and every other modern 
medium of mass communication. 

“The centennial gives us an unequaled 
opportunity, We can, if we have the vision, 
the courage, the energy, and the funds make 
this observance a potent factor in the fight 
for an awakened, free, inspired, and inspir- 
ing America.” 


A Citizen’s Privileges and Duties Under 
the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
before me the text of an address entitled 
“The Privileges and Duties of the Ameri- 
can Citizen Under the Constitution.” 
The address was delivered in competi- 
tion, and won first prize for Miss Dorothy 
Haus, of Brattleboro High School, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

It would be very enlightening to many 
older persons to read this short speech, 
which was prepared and delivered by a 
high-school girl. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRIVILEGES AND DUTIES OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


(By Dorothy Haus) 


“The American citizen possesses the most 
valuable endowment in the world, the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” This was 
the first sentence in Fritz’ letter to Hans in 
Germany. Fritz is a German refugee who 
came to this country 5 years ago, but still 
keeps a correspondence with his good friend 
Hans, who lives in Berlin. Recently, Fritz, 
his wife Greta, and his two children, Karl 
and Katrina, became citizens of the United 
States and they fully realize how fortunate 
they are to be a part of a free country where 
the Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land. Fritz is proud of the fact that the 
Constitution belongs to him, now, as a 
citizen of the best of all homelands, America. 

“This document,” writes Fritz, “protects 
us from injustice and gives us liberty, free- 
dom, and the right to a representative form 
of government. The flow of power of our 
Government starts with the people, who 
govern themselves, but do so by entrusting 
the entire administration of the States to 
their representatives whom they choose for 
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that purpose. Each State,” writes Fritz, 
“elects a number of Representatives in pro- 
portion to its size to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, while every State has equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate. These two bodies 
make up the Congress or legislative branch 
of our Government. The men we elect to 
these offices vote and run the Government 
with the President, as we, the members of 
our State, wish it to be done. This is called 
a republic, or representative democracy, 
which is very practical and is bound to 
endure.” 

Fritz stopped writing for a moment, re- 
membering his father speak of the govern- 
ment Germany had at one time before the 
outbreak of World War I. After the war, a 
republic was introduced, which lasted until 
1933, when it gave way to tyrannical dic- 
tatorship, headed by Adolph Hitler. Fritz 
vividly recalled, as a young man of 18, this 
startling turn of events. After World 
War II. the country passed for several years 
under the control of 4 vietorious powers, 
Russia, Britain, United States, and France, 
Again in 1949, a Federal Republic of Ger- 
many was established, with the consent of 
the Western democracies. Thinking back 
on the history of Germany's governments 
and the terror of his fellow countrymen, 
Fritz gives a sigh of relief, knowing that he 
and his may at last live in peace. Compar- 
ing this government with America, Fritz 
realizes the importance the Constitution 
plays in making our country a most desir- 
able place in which to live, 

“Our Constitution,” Fritz continues, “was 
written in 1787, and in 1789, the first Con- 
gress under this new document assembled in 
New York. The first President, George 
Washington, took the oath of office shortly 
after this. This truly was the beginning of 
the best of all government. Ever since 1789, 
this country has been governed by the Con- 
stitution, which is the highest law of our 
land. It ranks higher than any law of Con- 
gress or the President's decision, This great 
document has given us a republic, which has 
been made more democratic by the addition 
of rights and privileges. The citizen's 
rights,” Fritz continues, “are guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights, the first 10 amendments 
to our Constitution, which states that all 
citizens have the freedoms of speech, reli- 
gion, and press, the freedom from unreason- 
able searches, the right to assemble, the 
right of jury trial and counsel, the right to 
summon witnesses, assurance of no illegal 
loss of liberty, no excessive bails or fines, and 
just compensation for property.” 

Hesitating a moment, Fritz thinks how he 
and his family may exercise these privileges, 
and shudders at the thought of staying in 
Germany, never knowing complete peace and 
happiness. This new citizen knows that ev- 
ery right carries with it a duty, so he is willing 
to perform his duties for his Government in 
return for his newly gained rights and priv- 
ileges. 

8 the duties of citizenship,” Fritz 
writes on eagerly, “is the willingness to serve 
on the jury. Some people shirk their jury 
duty, but I shall be only too honored to be 
called on to serve. The juror needs to be like 
a judge in that he must be both impartial 
and courageous. 

“The expenses of the Government are met 
by money collected through taxation, so an- 
other function a good citizen must perform 
is paying his taxes. If a citizen is to expect 
services from his Government, he must be 
willing to pay for them.” 

Then he wrote, “Voting is not only a duty, 
it is a privilege exercised by citizens having 
reached the age of 21. It seems wonderful 
to have a part in the Government; what a 
thrill it was for Greta and me to go to the 
polls and cast our votes for the first time. 
We took an actual part in our representative 
Government by choosing the men to run our 
Government and to make our laws. This 
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Government is based on the ballot, so only 
by voting, do we have a voice in choosing 
lawmakers or settling an important matter 
of government.” 

Fritz wrote on to his good friend Hans of 
how astonished he wes to read the other day 
of a good percentage of citizens who did not 
vote in the last election. “Just think,” he 
continued, “in this country, we have the 
precious right of self-government that men 
have struggled for centuries to gain, and 
some people carelessly toss it away by not 
voting. Voters have the duty to study the 
character and ability of the candidate for 
office, then they may use the privilege of 
casting thelr vote for whom they think will 
fill the office best. Everyone should remem- 
ber that their Government is no better than 
the men we elect to represent us, so if we 
want a good government, we should vote in- 
telligently. This thought was expressed by 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as he said ‘Our Amer- 
ican heritage is threatened as much by our 
own indifference as by the most unscrupulous 
officeholder or by the most powerful foreign 
threat. The future of this Republic is in the 
hands of the American voter.“ 

In telling of his privileges and duties under 
the Constitution, Fritz nearly forgot to tell 
Hans of how he obtained his citizenship. He 
wrote eagerly, “Citizenship is a possession to 
be valued highly. Greta and I were natural- 
ized last September, and both Karl and 
Katrina, being under 21, automatically be- 
came citizens with us. We have all the rights 
and privileges citizens born in this country 
have.” 


Chuckling to himeelf, Fritz thought of how 
he and his family had visited Washington, 
D. C., a few weeks ago. When he had climbed 
the steps to the Capitol, he recalled the 
many signs on public buildings in Germany 
which read, “It is forbidden to pass here.” 
He had seen no such signs near the Cap- 
itol, and was beginning to wonder if people 
were actually allowed to visit such an im- 
portant place. At the entrance to the ro- 
tunda he saw a guard and timidly asked, "Is 
a person permitted to go inside?” “of 
course,“ said the guard, “go right in. It's 
yours, isn't it?” This only goes to show, 
mused Frifz, how everything in America 
belongs to the people. 

Then he wrote, “Here, also, the indi- 
vidual person is protected against arbitrary 
acts of Government by the Constitution, 
Before, people could be jailed, punished, or 
executed before going through ‘due process 
of law.“ It actually protects us, an individu- 
als from us, as a group. By Article 1 of the 
Constitution, Congress is given many powers, 
but it is also denied many. Here, it is ex- 
emplified that the Constitution is indeed the 
backbone and main ingredient of our dally 
lives.” Fritz continued writing, “Another 
aspect of the Constitution which I approve 
and endorse greatly is the judicial depart- 
ment. Our courts, which are independent, 
enforce the laws made and administered by 
our legislative and executive departments, 
respectively. The judicial branch of our 
Government is much more powerful than in 
any corresponding government. As citizens 
of the United States, my family and I, are 
protected while in other lands, we have op- 
portunities of earning a living and of gain- 
ing an education, and we may enjoy personal 
liberty always. But most of all when I say, ‘I 
am an American,’ I realize how fortunate I 
am to be part of a country which is known 
for its liberty and freedom, and it makes me 
pleased and happy I brought my family here.” 

Karl and Katrina are studying the Con- 
stitution in school, and Greta and I have 
read it several times, learning more and 
more about our laws and Government. We 
all appreciate what it contains and stands 
for as it is now our pattern for peace and 
happiness. Only by a thorough knowledge 
of these principles do be discover the precious 
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privileges given us by the greatest document 
ever written. 

Fritz closed his letter to Hans with this 
tribute to our Constitution by the famous 
British Prime Minister, William Gladstone, 
“The American Constitution is the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man,” 


Mansfield Outlines Responsible 
Democratic Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanmious consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Maxsrmrp Outlines Respon- 
sible Democratic Opposition.” The edi- 
torial appeared in the February 1 edi- 
tion of Montana’s leading daily news- 
paper, the Great Falls Tribune. 

The editors of the Tribune recognize, 
as do we here in the Senate, my dis- 
tinguished colleague’s ability, and his 


‘contributions in the vital field of foreign 


relations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MANSFIELD OUTLINES RESPONSIBLE DEMO- 
CRATIC OPPOSITION 


The House of Representatives has approved 
by very large margin President Eisenhower's 
request for authority to use American mili- 
tary forces, if necessary, to repel Communist 
penetration in the Middle East. The resolu- 
tion, essentially unchanged from the White 
House version, also would authorize the Pres- 
ident to spend $200 million in economic aid 
for the region this year. 

It is expected that the Senate also will ap- 
prove the granting of such authority to the 
President without drastic changes. Senator 
MANSFIELD, however, has presented in an ad- 
dress and resolution what the Senate major- 
ity leader, LYNDON JOHNSON, very aptly terms 
ua policy of responsible opposition, which 
deals in constructive alternates. = 

It quite obviously is not the expectation of 
either MANSFIELD Or JOHNSON that the Mans- 
field resolution will be substituted for the 
one requested by the President, though it is 
quite possible that some part of it will ap- 
pear in the final enactment. 

In presenting the resolution, MANSFIELD 
stressed the need to bring the whole inter- 
national situation—not merely the Middle 
East—in perspective and keep it in perspec- 
tive. He is particularly concerned that our 
continuing ties with free Europe and the 
potential role of the United Nations be 
considered along with a plan of action in the 
Middle East, 

He expressed the hope that before work 
on the President’s resolution is concluded 
Congress will have acted to make clear the 
following points: 

1. That this country will not stand idly by 
if there is Communist aggression in that 
area and that such aggression, if it comes, 
will be met within our constitutional proc- 
esses. 

2. That this country will sustain with such 
material aid as may be needed the efforts of 
the United Nations Emergency Force to 
maintain the truce in the Middle East. 
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3. That any new aid programs—military or 
economic—in the Middle East are only stop- 
gap unless they are related in some manner 
to easing the economic and political difficul- 
ties that have been caused by the Suez dis- 
pute, the Arab-Israeli conflict, and the other 
basic problems of the area. 

4. That this country will redouble its ef- 
forts through the United Nations to curb a 
principal cause of the intensification of the 
crisis in the Middle East—Soviet and other 
arms traffic. 

As MANSFIELD very pointedly asserts, “We 
are not using our influence wisely when we 
pursue in the Middle East, not a policy of 
isolation, not a policy of internationalism, 
but one of isolated internationalism.” 


Necessity of Keeping Power Development 
Program on Schedule in Pacific North- 
west 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
need for maintaining the development 
of hydroelectric projects in the Pacific 
Northwest on schedule was dramatically 
emphasized again when, a few days ago, 
extremely cold weather cut both river 
flow and power production in our area. 

The situation which resulted is graph- 
ically described in a letter which I have 
just received from Mr. Herbert G, West, 
executive vice president of the Inland 
Empire Waterways Association. 


I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
West's letter printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INLAND EMPIRE WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, 
Walla Walla, Wash., February 1, 1957. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Warren: I would like to take this op- 
portunity to bring to your attention the re- 
cent curtailment of power in the Pacific 
Northwest as a result of the sustained cold 
weather in the whole area has recently had. 
Because of this seasonal, and fhost severe 
weather, particular inconveniences for both 
industry and individuals have occurred. 

As you well know our organization, Inland 
Empire Waterways Association has long con- 
tended that interruption of available power 
through the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion has a deleterious effect on industry in 
the Northwest and particularly, from the 
widespread news coverage of such power in- 
terruption, on industry considering the 
Northwest for permanent location of man- 
ufacturing or refining plants. 

From time to time, this interruption of 
power available to consumer and industry 
has occurred in the past and will continue 
to occur until such time as the multipur- 
pose dams on the Snake and Columbia Rivers 
are completed. This loss of power has in 
many past instances been made up but this 
past week even the provisional power has 
been unavailable; and, as a consequence, in- 
dustries—more than 17 of them—haye bad 
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to curtail their operations with resulting 
p to employer and employee, alike. 

The number of persons unemployed in 
the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
Montana—particularly in Washington—be- 
Cause of cold weather and the lack of avail- 
able power has exceeded 3,000. Particularly 
affected are the electro-metallurgical and 
electro- chemical industries and their em- 
Ployees. These industries, among the major 
industries in the Pacific Northwest, repre- 
Sent some of the highest employing and tax 
Paying concerns in the States affected and 
any lack of power facilities engendering a 
lay-off or curtailment of production affects 
greatly the prosperity of the whole region. 

Industry has had an optional method ‘of 
Continous operation in past occurrences of 
Shortage of interruptible power; namely, the 
Purchase of steam-generated power from pri- 
vate sources, if available; but the cost and 
Unavailability of such power this past week 
has resulted in curtailment of industrial op- 
erations in the Northwest. 

Recently, oh January 24, the demand for 
Power from the United States power system 
on the Columbia River reached an alltime 
high of 101,356,000 kilowatt hours. This de- 
mand resulted in the curtailment of power 
available to industry as mentioned before. 

The difficulties of attracting new industry 
to the Pacific Northwest are obvious when 
Present consumption and demand for power 
Often exceed the existing supply. And, the 
Tapid expansion of the Pacific Northwest, 
from just the population projections, indi- 
Cates that individual consumption of power 
Will increasingly curtail industrial expan- 
sion unless hydroelectric and steam-gen- 
erated power sources are expanded. 

The present hardship of unemployed per- 
zons in the critical winter months is well 
imaginable and the future points the way 
toward exaggerated hardship unless steps are 
taken to alleviate the present situation. 
Without expanded power facilities, the Pa- 
cific Northwest is stalemated now at critical 
Power periods and certainly throttied in view 
ot present and future expansion. 

I thought this detailed information could 

used effectively by you to secure appro- 
Priations of not less than 65 million to int- 
tate construction of John Day Dam, or at 
least give you additional information to use 
as ammunition in your work toward secur- 
ing funds for the implementing of the John 
Day project. 

With warm personal regards and best 

Wishes. 
Sincerely, 
HERBERT G. WEST, 
Executive Vice President. 


Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
Column from the Atlanta Constitution, 
Written by the outstanding writer, Ralph 
McGill, and ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

This article fully expresses the feeling 
of many of us regarding the President's 
budget and foreign aid programs, and 
deserves the attention of all Members 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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From the Atlanta Constitution of January 
29, 1957] 
MAKING A PIKER OF F. D. R. 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal spend- 
ing, which so infuriated the conservatives 
of his time, and kept Virginia's Senator 
Harry Byrd in a constant state of pain, is 
a sort of dime-store outlay compared with 
present expenditures. 

It is this fact which caused the Secretary 
of the Treasury to forget long enough to 
make public a verbal wringing of his hands. 

The Eisenhower budget is the largest 

peacetime financial document in our his- 
tory. Federal spending for domestic needs 
of agriculture, housing, flood control, and 
all the several items lumped under social” 
welfare, has jumped from $8 billion in the 
first Eisenhower fiscal year to $14 billion in 
this. 
Ahead of us, in these same categories, is 
more increased spending for education, high- 
ways, health and for other social welfare 
measures. 

International spending is under attack in 
the Middle Eastern field because the Presi- 
dent won't spell it out. He replied, with 
logic, that it is not now possible to do so. 
The aid is to be given only on request and 
demonstrated need, after thorough investi- 
gation. Actually, aid spending cannot be put 
down item by item. It further is true that 
attempts by the Congress to do so in past 
appropriations have snarled the program in 
so much redtape and earmarking that it 
has been almost impossible to administer it 
in an efficient, helpful manner, 

WEALTHY RULERS 


What has the Senate of the United States 
irritated is that many of the Middle Eastern 
rulers are enormously wealthy, but have 
never been willing to spend any of it on their 
own people. King Ibn Saud, for example, 
who this week will be our guest, is one of the 
richest men in the world. The ruling family 
of Sauds also have great resources, 

Yet, the people of Saudi Arabia, many of 
whom are normadic tribesmen, feel almost 
no benefit from their nation’s wealth. In 
all the Middle East only Iraq has made some- 
thing of a start in spending some of the 
national income on public improvements and 
welfare. 

What the Senators want to say, and do 
not for diplomatic reasons, is that they fear 
that much of any aid we might send would 
go to the chosen few, and would not help the 
basic needs of the people. 

The artificially created country of Jordan, 
which cannot exist at all unless subsidized 
for use of its land as military bases for oth- 
ers, recently demanded that the point 4 
aid we have been giving be turned over en- 
tirely to Jordan direction. That Govern- 
ment would select the projects and spend 
the money. It is impossible to believe we 
will be so foolish. 

TECHNICAL AID 


The President speaks in terms of technical 
aid, Actually, of course, little of the aid is 
in actual dollars—though, to be sure, the 
net effect on the taxpayers is the same. 
What these nations need is some form of 
managerial aid in setting up budgets, audits, 
and what the American businessman knows 
as P and L sheets—profit and loss. The Arab 
nations are described as lacking in experi- 
ence in financial management. 

In a sense this is true. Arabic rulers in- 
herited from the Turkish sultans a tradition 
of corruption and malfeasance in office. But 
they are skilled in greedily taking for them- 
selves most of the revenue their countries do 
produce and in ignoring their own people. 

One of their angers against Israel rises 
from the fact that in Israel there was a so- 
cial-welfare program, free schools, public 
health; and care of the aged, the crippled, 
and homeless children. 
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One of the worst of these was King Fa- 
rouk of Egypt. When Prime Minister Nasser 


replaced him, things grew worse. The 


Egyptian businessman today is in ruin, the 
standard of living for the people is lower 
than under Farouk, and only Nasser and his 
army group have profited. 

The President sees this spending as less 
costly than war—and as the alternative to 
war. So he will drive ahead with his own 
“modern Republicanism.” 


For Sound Budgets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
5 years ago we Republicans campaigned 
against unbalanced budgets and deficit 
spending, yet today we are faced with a 
budget which will, if adopted, place us 
alongside of the New Deal Party as a 
party ignoring fiscal soundness. The 
challenge is before this body and the 
entire Congress to give to the American 
people a balanced budget—so balanced 
that our huge deficit may be attacked 
and Americans can look forward to tax 
relief in the near future. 

To assist in meeting this serious chal- 
lenge the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrn] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces] have again intro- 
duced their proposed amendment to the 
Constitution which would require annual 
budget balancing by limiting congres- 
sional expenditures. It is a laudable, 
extremely worthwhile, and long-needed 
amendment. The Arizona Republic 
recognizes this in an editorial which I 
ask to have printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Arizona Republic of February 4, 
1957] 


For SOUND BUDGETS 


Senator Brinces, New Hampshire Republi- 
can has reintroduced his proposed balanced 
budget amendment to the United States 
Constitution. It is co-sponsored by Senator 
Byrd, Virginia Democrat. If enacted into 
law, it will require annual budget balancing 
by limiting congressional expenditures in any 
fiscal year to the estimated receipts of the 
Government for that fiscal year. The budget 
could be unbalanced in cases of dire emer- 
gency, but only with a three-fourths vote 
in both Houses of Congress, 

The amendment is a good one and should 
be adopted, However, we don’t think Con- 
gress, as now constituted, will give the Byrd- 
Bridges amendment the two-thirds vote re- 
quired to submit it to the States. It didn’t 
at its last session, and it isn’t likely to this 
time. No Congress willingly relinquishes 
power. This one is no exception. 

So if the job is going to be done, it will 
have to be done at the State level. It can 
be done if the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the States will memorialize Congress to call 
a constitutional convention, and if three- 
fourths of the States then ratify th amend- 
ment as adopted by the convention. This is 
exactly what the campaign for the 48 States 
is trying to do this year. The campaign also 
embraces four other amendments which 
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would keep power in the hands of the States, 

instead of letting it repose in the vast Federal 
_ bureaucracy in Washington. 

Why is it necessary to make a balanced 
budget mandatory on the Federal Govern- 
ment, except in time of war or other grave 
crisis? Simply because Congress is so re- 
sponsive to pressure groups that it is usually 
willing to spend more than the Treasury 
takes in, 

To be sure, the Eisenhower administration 
balanced its budget in 1956, and there is 
every indication that a surplus will be 
achieved in- the year ending July 1, 1957. 
The budget submitted for fiscal 1958 is in 
balance. So what's the shouting about? 
Simply look back on the long string of un- 
balanced budgets in the days of the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations, and you'll 
see. In times of peace as well as war, when 
business was booming as well as when it was 
slack, the New Deal-Fair Deal philosophy was 
one of deliberately planned deficit financing. 
The result was a long slide in the value of the 
dollar, which became worth 50 cents during 
this period. Every bank account, every in- 
surance policy, every Government bond 
suffered in the process. 

This damage won't be undone by three bal- 
anced budgets in succession. In fact there 
is reason to believe that sound budgetary 
procedures are no longer regarded so Warm- 
ly in Washington as they were during the 
first Eisenhower administration. Any ad- 
ministration that pushes a peacetime budget 
to an unprecedented $72 billion, even if the 
needed revenue is in sight, can hardly be con- 
sidered to follow sound financial policies, It 
wouldn't take much of a shove to ket the 
Federal Government right back into the red- 
ink groove. 

The thing to do is to make such a shove 
impossible. We'd like to see the Arizona Leg- 
islature, now in session, memorialize Con- 
gress to call a constitutional convention to 
consider the Byrd-Bridges amendment, along 
with the 4 others proposed by the cam- 
paign for the 48 States. Taken together, 
they would put this Nation on a sound finan- 
cial course. If we can't get on such a course 
in an era of unprecedented prosperity when 
budgets are being balanced, we'll never do it 
if Federal income slackens off and the econ- 
omy turns downward. 


Shrinkage in Value of Series E Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
matter confronting a great many of the 
smaller scale savers of this country is 
the shrinking in value of the series E 
bonds. 

Our Government advertises these 
bonds as “the world’s finest invest- 
ments.” Recently an article in Harper's 
magazine by John Fischer referred to E 
bonds as a poor investment. 

Probably the truth lies between these 
two statements. However, today the 
person who has been saving over the 
years finds that inflation has cut away 
the value to the extent that he not only 
does not get the interest he anticipated, 
he does not even recover the full real 
value of his original investment. At the 
same time he sees the Government pay- 
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ing higher interest on other bonds. Cer- 
tainly something should be done about it. 

On January 31, 1957, there appeared 
in the Anniston (Ala.) Star an editorial 
entitled “Shrinking Series E. Sales.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHRINKING Series E SALES 


For the last 7 months investors have been 
cashing in more United States savings bonds 
than they have been buying—8100 million 
more turned in for refunds than bought. 
In December alone, the excess of refunds 
over sales was $29 million. 

The Treasury atributes part of the recent 
rise in cash-ins to an article by John 
Fischer in Harper’s for January. “The truth 
is,” Fischer writes, that today United States 
savings bonds are a relatively poor invest- 
ment, Better investments—equally safe and 
paying a higher rate of interest—are readily 
available.” 

Fischer revives a suggestion made back in 
1951 by Prof. Sumner Slichter, of Harvard. 
Slichter proposed that the Treasury issue a 
new series of bonds with a built-in escalator 
clause pegged to the United State Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures on changes in the 
cost of living. 

At the very least, in Fischer's opinion, the 
Government should raise the interest rate 
on series E bonds to a level which would 
make them competitive with other com- 
parable investments. 

Critics of Slichters’ plan were pointing out 
6 years ago that “sure thing” investors would 
favor any new Government issue pegged to 
the cost of living at the expense of other 
forms of saving. 

And there is always the problem of what 
to do with the series E and series H bonds 
already in investors’ hands. 

Americans own in the aggregate approxi- 
mately $57 billion in savings bonds. In series 
E bonds $41.4 billion is outstanding, includ- 
ing almost 611 billion of accrued interest. 
A rise of only one-quarter of 1 percent in 
the interest rate on the series E bonds would 
cost the Treasury in the neighborhood of 
$100 million a year in added interest pay- 
ments. 

Moreover, any rate boost would require 
action by the Congress. That would mean 
long debate, and meanwhile, what would 
the investors be doing? They hardly would 
be buying series E bonds, 

But a Treasury decision not to ask the 
Congress to raise the interest rate on say- 
ings bonds would continue the Government’s 
present disadvantage in the competition for 
investors’ savings. 

In the alternative, the attractiveness of 
savings bonds might be enhanced by fixing 
the return at, say 214 percent, which would 
not be subject to income taxes. 


‘ 


Federal Employee Pay Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I desire to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very ap- 
propriate article appearing in the Wash- 
ington’s very able civil-service reporter, 
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29, 1957, written by John Cramer, Wash- 
ington's very able civil-service reporter, 
entitled “Pay Raise Delay Plan Ques- 
tioned.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pax Ratse DELAY PLAN QUESTIONED 
(By John Cramer) 


If you're a Federal employee you have a 
right to raise pointed questions about Mr. 
Philip Young's newly expressed views on 
Government worker pay raises. 

Mr. Young is the Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, and frequently an administration 
spokesman on pay matters. 

In a speech Saturday, he proposed that 
pay increases be delayed while a Presidential 
commission undertakes an overall study of 
salary structure. 

No such commission has been appointed to 
this hour. It's merely a gleam in Mr. 
Young's eye. 

But Mr. Young blandly proposes that raises 
be postponed until a commission has been 
appointed, until it has made its studies, pre- 
pared its recommendations, subjected them 
to executive branch review, and submitted 
them to Congress for approval or rejection. 

That's not my idea of a good faith pro- 
posal. 

My idea is that pay raises, if justified, 
should be granted first—and that the pro- 
posed Presidential Commission study of Gov- 
ernment pay systems should come later. 

Mr. Young avoided saying new raises are 
not justified. 


WHAT HE SAID 


He did say: 

That present Government pay systems for 
the 1 million classified (white collar) Fed- 
eral employees and 500,000 postal employees 
are unwieldy, outmoded, and Inadequate. 

That they need greater flexibility to let 
agencies adjust pay rates with greater regard 
for time, place, and occupational field. 

That the present systems, with pay rates 
set by Congress, are purely a political 
process. 

Said Mr. Young: “All the conflicting po- 
litical pressures that are brought to bear 
become the primary considerations, while the 
actual needs of the service, and the eco- 
nomic factors are relegated to the back- 
ground. 

“That any pay proposal based on a flat 
dollar-a-month or a flat percentage across- 
the-board increase would merely serve to 
compound and continue existing inequities.” 

Well— 

You may agree with part of what Mr. Young 
has to say— 

POSES QUESTIONS 


And then you may want to ask some ques- 
tions. For example: 

If the situation really is as bad as he says. 
why hasn't something been done about it? 

Why has the idea of a Presidential Pay 
Commission become so important—all of & 
sudden? 

If a Commission really is necessary and 
desirable, why isn't it already functioning? 

Why, for example, wasn't it set up 2 years 
ago—immediately after the 1955 pay raise? 

If it's really necessary, why hasn't Mr. 
Young been pushing the idea? 

And finally— / 

Why should Federal employees pay the 
price, in terms of delayed raises, simply be- 
cause Mr. Young and the administration 
postponed action they now claim Is essential? 

I doubt if Mr. Young can answer these 
questions. 

What he wants is a system in which Con- 
gress would set overall pay limits—and then 
let Civil Service Commission adjust indi- 
vidual rates, on a regional or local basis, 
within these limits, 
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HOPES IN BLESSING 
Obviously, he hopes that his proposed 
dential Commission wili put its bless- 
ing on this idea, and thereby lend it prestige. 
But it isn’t a new idea. 
It's been kicking around for years. 
In general terms, it has the blessing of 
both the first and second Hoover Commis- 


So why a new Commission? And especial- 
ly right now? 

Until Mr. Young comes up with a lot more 
answers, your Government reporter is going 
to keep on listening sympathetically to union 
leaders who charge that the announcement 
of his Commission idea was timed in an 
effort to stall raises. 


Delinquent Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp an article 
entitled “Delinquent Parents,” from the 
February 1957 issue of the Progressive 
Magazine. Author of the article is Dr. 
Dwight L. Bolinger, chairman of the de- 
Partment of Spanish and Italian at the 
University of Southern California, in Los 
Angeles. 

I believe that Dr. Bolinger’s cogent 
and informative article should be called 
to the attention of the Senate, because 
he emphasizes the vital role which par- 
ents must play if our ever-growing num- 

r of young people are to qualify 
Soundly and usefully for outstanding 
Participation in the benefits of American 
Citizenship. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

DELINQUENT PARENTS—PROPOSALS FOR RADICAL 

RRE I OF EDUCATION. THAT No MONEY CAN 

UY 
(By Dwight L. Bolinger) 

Education is an overloaded craft about to 
founder on a tide of bables. And what a 
tide. In 1935; American mothers were turn- 
ing out hew consumers at the rate of fewer 

2%4 million a year. In 1955 they 
had raised this to more than 4 million. 
The makers of diapers, bathtubs, and tooth- 
Paste are delighted; they can retool, speed 
up, and sell more. The educators are fright- 
ened to death. The industry they run can- 
not be automated. 

Needs of schools have been publicized In a 
Single form: the need for schools. This is 
à serious need, of course, but it is not even 
half the problem that educators face. We 
Can get the buildings. If need be we 
Can prefabricate them. But there is no way 
to prefabricate a teacher; and new and better 
trained teachers, teaching in cellars and 
Attics if necessary, are the real need. 

It is a need that cannot be met fast enough. 
A proper training for a high-school teacher 
requires the equivalent of a master’s degree 
4 years of college plus a year of special courses 
and practice teaching. But we are lagging. 

1954 only a little more than half as many 
bachelor of arts and first professional de- 
Brees were granted as in 1950. To train a 
College teacher requires a doctor's degree, 
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2 or 3 years more, with the prospect, after he 
has earned it, of commanding a salary less 
than that of his students who go directly 
Into business or industry. Even if we could 
recruit, we could never train in time. 

Here is the pinch that educators feel today. 
More pupils are mobbing the doors. More 
are demanding to gtay longer. As society 
grows more complex, there is more to learn. 
And the educators themselves, above all those 
who are, so to speak, the machine tools of the 
industry, who educate the educators, are sur- 
vivors of the depression-impoverished gen- 
eration of the thirties. At the very time 
when the educational machinery ts least able 
to-cope with a normal load, it is charged 
with its heaviest load in history. 

So far the sad results of diluted educa- 
tion—oversized classes, half-day sessions, 
part-time teachers—have been mainly visi- 
ble in the elementary schools, whose popu- 
lation has increased a million a year since 
1953 until it reached just under 28 million 
last fall. The high schools are now being 
taxed with a million and a quarter more 
students than in 1953. But the real torrent 
is coming for the colleges while the elemen- 
tary schools (and to some extent the high 
schools) still enroll the same proportion of 
pupils as beforé and consequently have had 
to absorb only the increase in birth rate, the 
colleges, farther downstream, are in for a 
food from two tributaries: 

1. The increased popularity of higher edu- 
cation. Almost as many high-school grad- 
uates now go on to college as do not. Be- 
sides, the universities have what the United 
States Office of Education calls an “increased 
holding power.” More students are staying 
for advanced degrees. 

2. The accumulation of assignments, 
pressing like a vise from above and below. 
From above, the assignment of skills un- 
dreamed of a generation ago, that must be 
implanted. From below, unhappily, the 
assignment that has been passed on from 
schools too overcrowded to do some of their 
tasks as well as they used to. Colleges have 
had to create special courses simply to make 
students ready for college training. At 
Ohio State, 2 out of every 3 students 
enrolling in the fall of 1955 were deficient 
in mathematics, and had to take the reme- 
dial course (the figures for the College of 
Education—our future teachers—were even 
worse: 82 percent). 

Here are figures that should give pause to 
parents who have children coming of college 


‘age in the years ahead (and remember that 


this year's freshman class is still from a low 
birthrate year: f 

1. The college population doubled between 
1920 and 1930 and, with time out for the war, 
has been increasing ever since. In 1956-57 
it stands just under 3 million, 6 percent more 
than a year ago and the fourth successive 
such increase. 

2. College and university faculties are 

Peter F. Drucker estimates that 
we are losing 10,000 a year through death, 
retirement, or resignation, and recruiting 
not more than 6,000—a deficit of 4,000 annu- 
ally at a time when the prospects of our 
needs are for an increase of a quarter of a 
million in the next 20 years. 

The question is not whether the savings 
account or the educational insurance policy 
that you laid aside for Junior will buy as 
much as it would buy today—it assuredly 
won't—but whether there will be a market 
in which to send it. 

Educational administrators are already 
building their defenses, and they bode ill for 
many parents’ hopes. The editor of the Ohio 
State Monthly writes that “with a doubling 
of Ohio State's enrollment by 1970, the ‘spoon 
feeding of illiterates’ will be a luxury we can 
no longer afford.” His-answer is to “regard 
some of today’s children as noneducable on 
the college level.“ The trustees of the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois have decided to drop the 
remedial courses in English that have been 
in force for 20 years: “From now on, the 
students will either have to master college 
English courses from the start or flunk.” 
The weapon is the report card. Our State 
universities may be required by law to accept 
the graduates of accredited high schools, but 
they are not required to keep them: 

No conscientious parent will be happy 
with this verdict, but there is not much he 
can do about it. He can lobby for laws to 
keep everyone in the classroom for 4 years, a 
senseless remedy. He can vote billions for 
more classrooms and teachers; this will help, 
but it is too late for the help to be adequate. 
His only course is to reassess his thinking 
about education from top to bottom. 

We cannot saye education by simply doing 
more of the things we have been doing all 
along—more schools, more teachers, more 
equipment, more administration. We have 
reached the point where our whole scheme 
of education has been pressed into a single 
continuum, in which there is no logical rea- 
son why the high-school senior and the col- 
lege freshman should be more different from 
each other than the college freshman and 
sophomore—yet our thinking is still premised 
on the old division into three hermetic units, 
an elementary school for everybody, a high 
school for the qualified, and a college for the 
few. No reform will do any good that fails 
to take into account that this division no 
longer exists, that America is committed to 
popular education all the way to the top, and 
that what is to help one part cannot be per- 
formed at the expense of another part but 
must be applied to education as a whole. 

I come now to two propositions and two 
proposals. They are radical, maybe vision- 
ary, but I am sure that to meet the crisis 
bearing down on us some radical thinking 
has become imperative. 

Proposition I: You as parents have been 
expecting the schools to shoulder responsi- 
bilities that belong to you. Some of you re- 
gard the elementary school as essentially 
a babysitting institution, a safe place to 
store your children while you and your 
spouse hold down full-time jobs. Most of 
you expect the schools to supply not only 
the learning but the interest in learning, 
forgetting that first attitudes are planted at 
nome. As a result, half of the energies of 
your child's teacher must be spent in the 
motivation you fail to supply. 

According to a prize-winning letter of the 
Mount Morris, Ill., PTA, “the general orien- 
tation of parents of schoolchildren is un- 
wittingly but strongly anti-intellectual. 
Dad encourages football practice at the ex- 
pense of geometry. Mother is likely to ob- 
ject to daughter’s having to sacrifice many 
hours to homework. Both parents. typically 
encourage television watching and regard 
good reading, particularly fpr entertainment, 
as at best odd. Until the parents of our 
children are willing to treat learning as a 
career, no change in the institution can 
bring the educational process to the level 
that our Nation deserves.” 

Proposal I; Give your child the interests 
that will help him in school by cultivating 
them in yourselves. Particularly very young 
parents—biologically best equipped to have 
children but culturally less so—should make 
a virtue of their immaturity by learning 
along with their children. What they see 
you do, they will want to do. 

Proposition II: Most parents and many 
educators have made a wrong assumption 
in the psychology of learning. It is a carry- 
over from our puritanical dualism between 
work and fun. Educators have noted that 
for young children the dualism does not 
exist. Reading one side of the coin, some 
have concluded that for work to be accept- 
able to children, it must be made fun. 

Reading both sides no more tells us that 
work should be made fun than that fun 
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should be made work. It tells us simply 
that for very young children work is fun and 
fun is work. Fun comes in all sizes and 
shapes. Playing tag is fun. Helping mother 
is fun—our children are eager to join in 
our lives and we.cheat them when we re- 
fuse their clumsy efforts in our power work- 
shops and our Youngstown kitchens. As to 
our educators, listen to a critic from outside 
the system. Mrs. Rachel Thomas came to 
this country from India to study our ways 
of making childhood learning attractive. “In 
school after school,” the Reader's Digest re- 
ports, she was startled by the titles of text- 
books: Having Fun With Grammar, Adven- 
tures In Arithmetic, Spelling Made Easy, 
Pepping Up Punctuation. * * * She believed 
that American educational experts had 
made the error of equating interest with en- 
tertainment, and had thus gravely underesti- 
mated the brains and ambition of the Amer- 
ican child.” 

Parents have compounded the educators’ 
mistake by thinking of childhood as a circus 
and adulthood as a treadmill. They identify 
as fun the things you enjoyed as children, 
and attach absolute values to them. Games 
are on one side, tasks on another, like a 
comic-tragic mask, and parents cannot free 
themselves to see that the mask was a hoax 
perpetrated on their childhood. 

Proposal No. 2: Our mistakes can be recti- 
fied by harnessing childhood’s innocence of 
the difference between work and play. Like 
other simple remedies this one collides with 
some imagined difficulties. To prove that 
they are in part imaginary, I draw on my 
experience as a linguistic scientist. 

By the age of six, every normal child has 
mastered the chief patterns of his language. 
We cannot appreciate the intricacy of these 
patterns until we try to learn those of a for- 
eign language. Try as we may, we can 
never acquire by working with a second lan- 
guage the precision that we acquired by play- 
ing with our first. 

Do we infer an innate capacity for only a 
single language? No, for if a child must use 
two in order to get along with relatives and 
playmates, he will learn two, and will be, as 
far as-we can tell, equally fluent in both 
if he uses them equally and no social stigma 
attaches to either one. If he learns one from 
his father and another from his mother, the 
difference becomes simply one more of the 
distinctions he must make between the male 
and the female parent. A child can thus 
double or triple his communicative range, 
without consciousness of work. 

Bilingualism is the best example because 
it is the one instance of multiple learning 
that happens often and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Under less ordinary circum- 
stances, we find children with accomplish- 
ments that we attribute to prodigy or 
genius, yet are of no greater magnitude than 
learning a second language. The youngster 
who at 6 composes music or works differen- 
tial equations has had the benefit, probably 
accidentally—such is our mysticism in these 
matters—of an environment that opened 
other channels of communication. 

We make a big thing of this, and make 
nothing of language, because language is part 
of our folklore and musical composition is 
not. What everyone has to do is common- 
place, what only a few do is a sign of genius, 
even though in point of complexity of the 
patterns to be learned, the commonplace 
may represent the greater accomplishment. 

Briefly, my proposal is this: To engage in 
an Operation Bootstrap to supercharge the 
folklore and take advantage of early child- 
hood's unlimited capacity to learn. To put 
all our energies into augmenting the content 
of college courses is molding clay that has 
begun to harden. If we can, deliberately, 
contrive a childhood environment in which 
what now has to be worried at in the class- 
room will become as natural a part of every- 
day living as hide-and-seek or speaking one’s 
native tongue, then formal education, which 
starts too late ever to be completely painless 
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anyway, may be relieyed of some of its 
burden. 

For the first time in history we have the 
means. Our mass communications are prac- 
tically all-enveloping. Television can reach 
the mind of the child almost as early as the 
parent can reach it, If we really believe in 
education we can, with sympathy but with 
firm insistence, make Mass communications 
the vehicle of those things which are as 
axiomatic in our culture as language—we 
can use them to teach reading and arithme- 
tic before the age of 6, to say nothing of im- 
planting attitudes of tolerance, understand- 
ing of other ways and peoples, cooperation, 
and all the things that schools work so hard 
now to overlay on what often turns out to 
have been contrary attitudes learned previ- 
ously. We can both provide learning and 
avoid the necessity of unlearning If we start 
early enough. 

Folklore is that great repository of the ways 
of the race from which every child draws. 
It is the store of knowledge by which he 
learns to handle a spoon, blow his nose, tie 
a knot, dress himself, and, of course, talk. 
From it he shapes his picture of the world— 
round today, for all his playmates know it is 
round and he can see its roundness in pic- 
tures, but flat not so long ago (we have 
accomplished this much in the way of chang- 
ing our folklore)—and his feelings about 
other people (again we reformed the lore, 
ever so little, when we changed the second 
verse of Eeny, Meeny, Miney, Mo). But our 
folklore has dwindled in proportion to the 
total amount of learning that a child must 
compass. 

The new things that we have learned, 
about mental hygiene, social relationships, 
and the nature of the universe, have been 
piled on at the top. They have come so fast 
that the bulk of our own learning of them 
has taken place fairly late in our lives, when 
they were hard to learn, and we have stig- 
matized them as hard and come to believe 
that they are really hard by nature and hence 
ought not to be taught to young children. 
We forget that new learners have no old 
fallacies to scrub off the slate. 

The gap between our new knowledge and 
our folk knowledge must be closed if we are 
to save the day for education. We have been 
frightened by empty tales of the superspe- 
cialists that future society will demand. The 
remedy is to bring knowledge in assimilable 
form—it took a genius to pictorialize a mole- 
cular structure, but any child of 10 can 
comprehend a picture of knobs held together 
by lines—within the reach of young children; 
not graduate schools piled on graduate 
schools, turning out a race of hypertrophic 
brains in science-fiction craniums, but the 
knowledge of our time served to those who 
need it when they can absorb it best. 


Time was when the folklore took care of 
itself. New knowledge came slowly enough 
to be assimilated. But in our day the gap 
has been deliberately widened by organized 
science. If it is to be narrowed, that, too, 
must be done deliberately. The. folklore 
must be recharged, by design. This affects 
both what is actually folkloric in the pre- 
school sense and what is taught in school to 
very young children. And since it is an edu- 
cational displacement at the bottom, it 
means a displacement all the way up. It 
means that colleges will be freed of the drill 
session, and the “liberal” and high“ of lib- 
eral and higher education will signify more 
than slogans. 

How to do the job must be found by ex- 
periment. There are risks, but unless we 
face them we shall gradually fall behind the 
rest of the world. There will be plenty of 
opposition. Any change invites it. 

Some educationalists will object that the 
proposal @verlooks the successive periods of 
a child’s readiness to learn. The answer is 
that readiness affects not the content of 
what we learn so much as the way we learn 
it, Young learners understand less about 
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what they learn, but learn it more efficiently- 
As for understanding, it is theoretically im- 
possible for a 2-year-old to be learning 3 
language, yet learn it he does, for he is ready 
to learn, the way a 2-year-old learns. A child 
who is unready to read print on a page is not 
necessarily unready to read. There are other 
ways of presenting written symbols. Let the 
experts work them out. 

The people in the communications indus- 
try, whom we desperately need as our allies, 
may reason as they have in the past: “The 
public wants entertainment, not enlighten- 
ment.” As for adults, they may be right. 
But the children’s wants are a result of what 
they are given, and by contrast with what 
they are natively able to assimilate; what 
they now get is a pathetic fraud, The evils 
are evils of omission. It is not that Johnny 
watching a murder on TV will want to com- 
mit murder, but that Johnny watching # 
murder on TV is wasting-his time. 

The worst opposition is from ourselves. 
We want the best for our children, but fear 
it. We want them to have a better chance 
than we had, but resent their being too much 
unlike us. Our power to mold them is un- 
limited. With our every act we impress our 
image. Our prejudices of race, our idiosyn- 
crasies about food, our preconceptions 
politics, become theirs. To let an outside 
agency modify our advantage arouses a re- 
sentment that we must control if we lové 
our children. When we are willing to learn 
with them, the learning that children do at 
home will remain a family affair, and con- 
trol will stay where it belongs—with the 
parents. The only catch is our willingness- 
which calls for an openmindedness toward 
new knowledge that not every parent is 
capable of. 

If what I am saying sounds,utopian, re- 
member that American education is utopian 
right now. Education for everyone is a revo- 
lutionary concept that we have brought close 
to reality. It would be tragic if an expand- 
ing birthrate should destroy it or reduce 
it to half education for everyone and educa- 
tion for none. Education is our largest in- 
dustry and the one most pregnant with the 
future, On the formal side it deserves an in- 
vestment commensurate with its importance. 
and a society that annually spends more for 
guns than for schools will sooner or later 
need more guns than it can produce. But it 
addition the informally educative forces 
our society must organize themselves to help 
the family bring the child's world to the 
level of the age in which he lives, It will cost 
childhood nothing for children are incurable 
romantics and will romanticize whatever 
they touch. We have had the children, and 
we must foot the bill, but it is one whose 
paying will bring rewards beyond imagina- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, there is no need for you as & 
parent to wait for the millennium. You 
want that boy or girl of yours to have the 
best education that money can buy, Make 
sure of it by giving him what no money can 
buy—an attitude praa learning that will 
carry him past all the barriers that over- 
crowded colleges may set up. Do it by exam 
ple, by displaying that attitude yourself, bY 
leading him—and most of all, by accom- 
panying him in his great intellectual ad- 
venture. 


New Partnership Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 s 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial which was printed in the 
February 4 edition of the St. Louis Post- 

Dispatch. 
I believe this editorial will be of great 
terest to the members of the House as 
it deals with the need for multipurpose 
development on the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers. The editors of the Post-Dispatch 
ve consistently shown their under- 
Standing of the need for fuller utiliza- 
on of our natural resources and I would 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
Sani for their interest in this important 

er: 
NEw PARTNERSHIP Loox 


Senator Morse, of Oregon, has reviyed the 
ls Canyon bill in the Senate. Represent- 
ative Gracm Prost, of Idaho, has done so in 
the House. Senator Morse declared last No- 
Yember's congressional elections in the Pa- 
eine Northwest supplied a mandate for the 
Measure. 
ae man who defeated the author of the 
Us Canyon giveaway, former Secretary of 
nterior Douglas McKay, in those elections, 
i better qualified to make that statement 
anyone else in Congress. Twenty-six 
8 from 22 States join with him in 
Presen that mandate to the upper 
Chamber o 


But while the Eisenhower administration 
Said to be in the midst of an agonizing 
reappraisal of its power policies in the back- 
Wash of its November defeats, it continues to 
show plain signs of contradiction and un- 
ess toward the development of our 
Waterway resources. 
For instance—and a monumental instance, 
With a direct bearing on Hells Canyon—there 
the proposed John Day Dam, on the 
Columbia. 
The administration has all but decided 
reverse itself with respect to that project. 
Wall Street Journal has reported, and 
favor construction of a high Federal dam. 
Still later, Secretary of Interior Seaton has 
ed at a press conference that discus- 
ons have been held about asking construc- 
tion funds for John Day. 

Up to now. the administration has favored 

Construction of John Day in accordance with 
so-called partnership policy it has pro- 
Pounded for general application. 

Under this policy the Government would 
bay for all non-revenue-producing functions, 
Such as flood control. A private business 
Partner would pay for the one revenue-pro- 

ucing function, electric power production, 
and take the proceeds, which hitherto have 
rs used to offset the costs of the non- 

evenue services. 

The partnership plan for John Day was 
SPonsored by Representative Sam Coon of 
8 on, @ Republican. Mr. Coon was among 

hose defeated for reelection last November. 

r partnership-plan partisans who also 
Went down in defeat in the Pacific North- 
tans included Senator Herman Welker of 


b “Private companies just can't afford to 
ulld multipurpose dams, and we've got 
to make sure there's multipurpose develop- 
Ment on the Columbia and Snake River,” 
the Wall Street Journal quoted an unidenti- 
Oficial. of the administration as saying. 
Can it have taken 4 years to find out that 
obvious fact, which has been common knowl- 
dae since the first multipurpose dam was 
uilt in this country more than a quarter- 
century ago? | 
And if that fact is true at the John Day 
Site, is it not equally true at the Hells Can- 
Yon site, where the administration by de- 
“ult of its responsibilities is permitting a 
Private company to bulid dams which omit 
dome of the multipurposes and fulfill the 
Test but in part? 
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Furthermore, the ‘unpopularity of the 
“partnership policy” at the polls has been 
even more clearly and strongly shown with 
respect to Hells Canyon than it has been 
shown with regard to John Day. Both the 
States of the two major defeated adminis- 
tration candidates in the Pacific Northwest, 
former Secretary McKay and then Senator 
Welker, are involved at Hells Canyon. The 
site is on their joint boundary, 

Every argument, both of good conserva- 
tion practice and of winning politics, which 
applies to John Day, applies with still 
greater force to Hells Canyon. It is there- 
fore some. little encouragement to believe 
that the administration’s makers of power 


policies may be learning a basic fact about 


resource development, 


Impressions Gained in a Round-the- World 
Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks: 
I wish to include the text of a letter from 
one of my constituents, Dr. Donald C. 
Durman, of Saginaw, Mich:, who has just 
returned from a world trip lasting ap- 
proximately 8 weeks. I feel that Dr. 
Durman's letter will be of interest to the 
Members in view of the impressions he 
gained, especially in the Middle and Far 
East 


The letter follows: 
Sacrnaw, Micw., January 24, 1957. 
Mr. Atvin M. BENTLEY, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BENTLEY: Receipt of your News 
Bulletin No. 1 on January 21 is acknowl- 
edged I have read this with interest and 
have always read your previous bulletins 
with interest. I was reminded by the latest 
bulletin that I wanted to write three sepa- 
Tate letters to you on three separate subjects. 
All of them are inclosed. 

Since you are a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, I am hoping that this 
letter may be of some value to you in the 
coming deliberations of Congress. 

About the middle of December Mrs. Dur- 
man and I and Dr. and Mrs. E. C. Sites, of 
Port Huron, returned to Michigan after a 
flying trip around the world. During this 
trip I had the opportunity to meet and talk 
to people in Japan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
India, Italy, and Portugal. We had planned 
to go to Saudi Arabia for a week, where Dr. 
"Sites and I had been inyited to participate 
in a program of a meeting of the Arabian 
Gulf Medical Society. We were forced to 
cancel this part of our trip because of condi- 
tions in the Middle East, and consequently 
had more than our scheduled time in some 
of the other countries. 

The people with whom we talked in all of 
those countries were from all walks of Hfe, 
and their response to our questions was 
unanimous, > 

Irealize that it might be fallacious to draw 
conclusions from impressions and conversa- 
tions gained in a short period of 8 weeks in 
which we were away. However, since the re- 
sponse to our questions was so uniform and 
since we had no reason to believe that the 
people with whom we talked were trying to 
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deceive us in any way, we all concluded that 
we were correct in our conclusions, 

While in the Philippines both Dr. Sites and 
I were invited to conduct clinics in four dif- 
ferent_hospitals in Manila, and had an op- 
portunity to meet the staffs of those hos- 
pitals. We were also entertained in some 
of the homes of the citizens of Manila and 
met some of the leading citizens, including 
one of the secretaries of the President of the 
Philippines and his wife, along with a num- 
ber of doctors, lawyers, etc. While in Japan 
we had a most interesting conversation with 
the managing director of the Isuzu Motor 
Car Co., and the manager of his foreign 
department. 

Both Dr. Sites and I attended Rotary in 
eight different cities, all of which were capi- 
tals of countries except Calcutta. However, 
the Calcutta Rotary Club is the oldest Rotary 
Club in Asia. In all of these clubs were men 
of top standing in thelr countries. In all 
of these clubs we were most warmly wel- 
comed and made to feel at home. In ad- 
dition to talking to the men at Rotary, 


we made it a point to try to draw as much 


information as we could out of all the other 
people we met who could speak English. 
These included taxi drivers, hotel doormen, 
waiters, etc. 

We found, much to our surprise and 
pleasure, that all of these people expressed 
a very warm feeling toward the United States 
and toward President Eisenhower. All of 
these countries are apparently looking to 
the United States for moral leadership in the 
world at the present time. We found no 
one who had any Communist leanings or a 
good word for Russia. After talking to a 
number of people in India, we were con- 
vinced that the foreign policy of India to- 
ward Russia has been the best one for that 
country, but also felt that the Indians have 
no particular love for Russia and that they 
toe are looking to the United States for 
leadership in the present world. 
Furthermore, we concluded that the help 
that we have given those countries finan- 
cially and in other ways has not been looked 
upon by them as an attempt to buy their 
friendship. Everyone with whom we talked 
seemed to be very grateful for the American 
help which has been given. The opinion 
was unanimous, however, that what they 
need more than money is technical assist- 
ance and guidance, particularly in the fields 
of education, agriculture, and public health. 
With this assistance and help from us, they 
want to do the job themselves, rather than 
to have us do it for them. I, for one, came 
back from this trip feeling very much better 
about having some of my tax dollars spent 
in helping these countries who need our help 
so much. 

We also found, in most of the countries 
we visited, that British prestige is about as 
low as it ever has been and that it dropped 
to a new low at the time of the Suez invasion. 
The stand of the United States in this regard 
was a decided boost to our own prestige. We 
had a short visit in Pakistan and found the 
same reaction there. 

If the reaction of the people in these 
Asiatic and European countries is the same 
to President Eisenhower's recent Middle East 
proposal as it was to the other foreign pol- 
icies of our Government during the past few 
years, Nam sure that their reactions would 
be favorable. Personally, it is my feeling 
that if we mean business about the use of 
troops in the Middle East and if Russia 
knows we mean business, there will be no 
trouble. I give the Russian leaders credit 
for being smart enough to know that they 
could never win in a global war and smart 
enough to know that it would be folly to 
start one. k 

As a result of the observations made on 
this trip, it is my feeling that the United 
States has the opportunity of many genera- 
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tions to grasp more firmly on its present 
leadership in world affairs. I hope that the 
foreign policy of the United States will con- 
tinue so that we can maintain the friend- 
ship of those millions of people in the Far 
East. 
Very truly yours, 
Downatp C. Durnman, M. D. 


Prize-Winning Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, on many 
American newspapers in recent years the 
editorial writers have been waging a los- 
ing battle for reader interest with the 
comic, sports, and society sections. This 
has led the common complaint among 
observers of the Fourth Estate that 
United States newspapers have lost their 
power to influence public opinion. 

As a layman I do not feel competent 
to argue this point. But as a regular 
reader of approximately 30 home-town 
newspapers in the Third Indiana Con- 
gressional District, I can report with au- 
thority that the editorial pages of many 
newspapers still command a wide and 
loyal following. One of these is the Elk- 
hart (Ind.) Truth. I read it daily and 
the first page I turn to is the editorial 
page. 

This is a tribute to the fine day-to-day 
work of Robert W. Schnuck, the Truth 
editorial page writer. While he normal- 
ly labors under a cloak of anonymity, Mr. 
Schnuck recently won national recog- 
nition for himself, and a bronze plaque 
for his newspaper, for the best editorial 
on thrift published during National 
Thrift Week in 1956. Mr. Schnuck’s 
prize-winning editorial follows: 

ELKHART Has Goo RECORD ror THRIFT 

We think Benjamin Franklin would ap- 
prove of National Thrift Week, which starts 
tomorrow and coincides with the 250th anni- 
versary of Franklin's birth. x 

There has been some fear that good old 
Franklin-type thrift is a lost art. 

Maybe Pop thought so the first time he 
got a look at the bills for Christmas gifts 
the Ist of January. 

Some business and Government leaders 
also express concern that we might over- 
extend ourselves on credit and installment 
buying. 

Here in Elkhart, we have at least some re- 
assurance, however. 

Although there was spending (lots and 
lots of it) in 1955, Elkhart was saving some 
money, too. 

The three local banks reported total sav- 
ings deposits reached $31,693,299 last year, 
probably a record. This compares with $28,- 
365,343 in 1954. 

And although in some localities the sale 
of United States savings bonds fell off, the 
opposite was true in Elkhart. People here 
bought a total of $3,575,825 worth of E and 
H bonds in 1955, compared with $3,081,770 
the year before. 

These sums are in addition to the various 
other forms of saving available to us, in- 
cluding stocks and bonds and insurance. 

Yes, t t is a fine thing, both for the 
country as a whole and individuals, 
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The trend of recent years toward security, 
with more and more Government benefits, 
doesn't eliminate the need for private 
saving. 

If we are not to lose the virtue of self- 
reliance, we need to practice personal thrift 
more than ever. 

We need to save if we want more than 
the barest minimum on which to survive in 
our old age. We must save to safeguard the 
future of our children and our other loved 
ones. 

Private thrift is also an anchor“ on which 
to fall back in event of a slowdown in the 
business cycle, 

Some other nations go to extremes: Either 
they encourage no private thrift at all, or 
they enforce a fixed percentage of savings, 
and say when and if these can be cashed in. 

It is the precious privilege of every Ameri- 
can family to determine how much it can 
save, how much it wants to save, and to 
make its own decision in the matter. 

In this respect, nothing has been changed 
since Franklin’s day. 


The Soviet Educational Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, we 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
challenge to the West posed by the Soviet 
educational system. Certainly the re- 
markable educational efforts of the 
Soviet Union can only add to our con- 
cern with the mounting crisis in educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Mr. John A. Kennedy, editor in chief 
and publisher of the Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) Argus-Leader, an extremely 
keen observer of educational develop- 
ments both in this country and abroad, 
has offered valuable testimony f the 
Subcommittee on General Education of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy and their 
daughter, Pat, traveled in Russia during 
the spring of 1956, taking full advantage 
of their opportunities to study the Soviet 
school system. 

Following are some of the more signifi- 
cant excerpts from Mr. Kennedy's testi- 
mony of February 4, 1957: 

Russia today has the most dangerous 
weapon in the whole world—the atheistic, 
scientific trained mind—and it has them in 
plentiful supply, and America will have to 
give its high-schgol youth a better break 
educationally if we are to catch up with 
them in the training scientists, doctors, and 
engineers, 

Soviet colleges and universities graduated 
2% times as many engineers and scientists 
as we did in 1956. 

They have more than double the number 
of science students in their higher educa- 
tional institutions this year than we have. 

Tuition in colleges is free—they pay stu- 
dents salaries (stipends they have named 
them)—there are bonuses in addition for 
those with high scholastic marks, particu- 
larly in science, 

A Soviet student can escape military sery- 
ice by getting passing grades in his courses. 
If he fails and is expelled, then the draft 
catches up with him. 
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But it is what Russia is doing at the sec- 
ondary school level (where every nation 
should spawn its future scientists) that 
Russia becomes the greatest threat to Amer- 
ica and the West. 

That's the most important conclusion the 
Kennedy reporting team, Bruce (Mrs. Ken- 
nedy), our 21-year-old California University 
senior, Pat, and I came to after a month's 
stay in the Soviet Union studying thelr 
schools and colleges last May and June. 

We dug into the question rather thor- 
oughly while there and, since returning, I 
have spent the past 6 months checking our 
conclusions with the Russian Studies Group 
at Harvard, the Soviet Section of the Center 
for International Studies at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the National 
Science Foundation, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the National Academy of Science 
and many other Federal and scientific 
sources, è 

Their accent on education filters through 
to the lowest base, the 10-year secondary 
schools, perhaps the toughest grammar 
school and high-school system in the world. 

And that is where they are now estab- 
lishing a lead over the United States that is 
going to take an almost superhuman effort 
for us to overcome. 

History teaches that the Battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton. It 
occurs to me that it might be that the battle 
of survival for the West might not be lost in 
the high schools of America, 

Their—the Russians—whole educational 
system is intensely competitive, and the idea 
of a classless society is wiped out immedi- 
ately when one begins to fathom what goes 
on inside the U. S. S. R. 

In our visit to Russia in May and June of 
1956 we concentrated on attempting to find 
out how the people lived, how they were edu- 
cated, and what they were taught. 

Most of my time was devoted to studying 
the 10-year schools. 

These youngsters, between the ages of 7 
to 17, go to classes 6 days a week, nearly 10 
months a year. Homework varies from 244 
to 6 hours per day. 

School attendance through these ages 18 
now mandatory in most urban centers, and 
they hope to widen compulsory 10-year 
schooling in rural areas by 1960. Schools in 
most agricultural sections stop at the sev- 
enth grade, which is high-school freshman 
year in our system. : 

The comparison of what we are not doing 
in America in the field of science and mathe- 
matics education at the high-school level is 
not merely serious, but truly shocking. 

A Uprarlan from San Bernardino, Calif. 
recently wrote me: “That a student could 
graduate from high school with only pen- 
manship, physical education, typing, and 
English stunned me.” 

I, too, am stunned by figures produced by 
the United States Office of Education in 
Washington and by studies made by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation on the precipitant 
decline percentagewise in high-school in- 
struction in mathematics and science. 

These subjects are electives in most United 
States high schools. : 

There are no electives in the Soviet 10-year 
schools. 

Twenty-four percent of our high schools 
offer no geometry. 

Twenty-three percent of our high schools 
offer no physics or chemistry. 

In 1900 algebra was studied by 56 percent 
of high-school students. In 1955 the figure 
was less than 25 percent. 

Twenty-seven percent of public high- 
school students carried geometry in 1900, In 
1955 only 11 percent. 

The number of pupils taking geometry has 
declined in the past 20 years, although stu- 
dent population has increased. a 

In physics the figure dropped from 19 
percent in 1900 to 4 percent in 1953. 
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Is it a small wonder, then, that we grad- 
Uated only 228 new physics teachers in 1956 
to staff our 28,000 high schools? And while 
We graduated 2,121 general science teachers 

same year—many of whom had majors 
in physics—the total production of physics 
ers fell woefully short of the necessary 


And a large number of these never en- 
the teaching profession. They joined 
the growing ranks of science teachers who 
have heeded the better-paid calling of in- 
and government, 
In South Dakota, our farmers would never 
of feeding their seed corn to manu- 
facture meat. I wonder whether industry 
and government are not consuming some of 
their own scientific seed corn by coaxing 
away our science teachers. 
year in Russia 50 percent of univer- 
Sity graduates in the humanities and 29 per- 
dent of those in science were assigned to 
ng in the upper grades of the 10-year 
ls 


Thus, the Russians are plowing back a 
large proportion of their science graduates 
into teaching. They have abandoned their 
Crash programs undertaken in the 1930's in 
favor of the long-range planning point of 


Russia has emerged from the position of 
a backward, illiterate country to the posi- 
of the second largest industrial power 

in the world. 

Let's look at the Soviet 10-year school! 
educating the 7- to 17-year-old, roughly 
Our grade and high schools. 

It was probably modeled after a combi- 
Ration of the German, French, and English 
Systems of secondary education where they 

ve a rigidly fixed and uniform curriculum. 

Instruction is very formal and authorita- 
ive and the academic demands made of 

e students are rigorous and stringent. 

also is true in Holland, the Scandi- 
Ravian countries, and Switzerland. 
e of the most significant aspects of 
education in the Soviet Union is the em- 
on mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and related subjects. 
g in these fields make engineers, 
„ and men and women of science. 
Tt is from this pool that they draw their 
nuclear scientists. And Russia is greduat- 
them at a far greater rate than are we 
the United States. 
Take the subject of physics, They begin 
Study physics in the sixth grade. Age- 
this compares with the eighth grade of 
Our elementary schools. In that first year 
ey get 2 hours of physics per week. They 
Set 3 hours in the 7th, which would be 
Sur high school freshman year; 3 in the 
8th, corresponding to our high school sopho- 
More year; 4. in the 9th, our high school 
Junior year; and 4 in the 10th, which is the 
high school senior year. 
here is an example of how carefully 
they are tutored in just the subject of 
Physics alone. In their 6th grade (our 8th) 
ey study elementary mechanics, heat and 
Electricity. This continues through their 
Tth (our 9th) grade. 
In the eighth grade they study mechani- 
Movement, the laws of movement, me- 
chanical energy, kinetic energy and the 
Principle of weights. 
In the ninth year, comparable to our high 
1 junior year, their physics courses in- 
Clude the study of circles, revolving move- 
Ment, acoustics, movement of liquids and 
Bases, hydrostatics, aerodynamics, under- 
Standing of molecules, heat and the work 
on of heat, study of molecular ac- 
tion, change of state, that is, melting and 
Naporization, turbines, electrical engines and 
Teacting engines. 

In their 10th grade, equivalent to our 
high school senior year, they continue with 
des trostatics, laws of electric current, stud- 

ot the works of volt and ampere, electro- 
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magnetism, direct and alternating current. 
Also, in the 10th grade, they study optics 
and its divisions, speed of light, refiection 
and refraction, the construction of glasses 
and lenses and other phases of optics, the 
wave quality of light, the action of light, 
atomic theory, the construction of the atom, 
explanation of atomic power stations and, 
we were told, the use of the atom in peace. 

The Soviet student begins to study higher 
mathematics in the sixth grade. Again, that 
would be our eighth grade. Besides the 
earlier addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division, such advanced mathematics as 
trigonometry is mandatory in their senfor 
year of high school, which is their 10th 

de. 

E The Soviet student also studies history, 
biology and languages in the 6th grade (our 
8th grade). 

In the seventh grade the Russian student 
starts with chemistry and, of course, con- 
tinues with physics and more advanced 
mathematics. 

TOUGH EXAMS 


Starting in the sixth grade, their examina- 
tions really become difficult. 

In the sixth to ninth grades, Inclusive, 20 
minutes before the student is to go to the 
front of the room and demonstrate his 
knowledge in the particular course for which 
tests are being held that day, he draws a 
card from a bowl. 

The card has two questions on it, one 
generally requiring blackboard demonstra- 
tion and the other oral presentation. 

His own teacher and at least one other 
teacher hear the examinations and jointly 
do the grading, passing their recommenda- 
tions on to the director. 

In the 10th grade the same process is fol- 
lowed, except that the student’s own teacher 
and from 2 to 4 additional teachers plus the 
director of the school make up the exam- 
ining board. 

Apparently, there is no corporal punish- 
ment, and individual cases of unruliness are 
taken up directly with the parent. The par- 
ent organization elects its own committee, 
and chairman, 

If a youngster becomes too mischievous or 
difficult, he is ordered to the front of the 
classroom and scolded publicly. 

This method is not used unless the in- 
fraction is serious. And when this is done, 
the child is required to write his misdeed in 
his diary and why he was punished. 

Each child has a diary which sets out the 
homework required and also gives the marks 
for the days’ papers or recitations. At the 
end of the week, the parent is required to 
sign the diary, much as we sign report cards, 
which attests to the fact that he or she has 
given the necessary supervision by at least 
reading what the child is expected to do in 
the way of homework and any infraction in 
the rules. 

The children walk to school for the most 
part. If-they have to go very far, some of 
them take trolleys or buses for which they 
have to pay the regular fare, but the principal 
assured us that practically all of the young- 
sters exercise their legs by walking, even 
those whose parents are “big shots.” 

If the children are driven to school by a 
chauffeur or their parents, either the parents’ 
organization, its committee, or the principal 
tries to have a talk with the parents in order 
to try to discourage any show of opulence. 

When he finishes high school or their 
10-year school, the student has a choice as 
to which institution or which specialty field 
he will enter. But once he enters that spe- 
clalty, he has little chance to change his 
field. 

When the Soviet young person graduates 
in his specialty he must spend 3 years at 
whatever place the Government wants him 
to go—under penalty of jail. The only modi- 
fication, according to Deputy Minister Zimin, 
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is that no woman graduate can be forced to 
be separated from her husband. 

The Russians seem to have no problem 
with the Johnny-can‘t-read controversy. 
They explained to me that they use the old- 
fashioned phonetic system. 

A recent study of mathematics education 
In the high schools shows that the number 
of pupils taking the subject is less each year. 
In algebra the percentage of pupils enrolled 
becomes smaller each year. In 1934 about 
30 percent of our high-school pupils elected 
algebra. In 1949 this had dropped to 26 
percent and in 1953 to approximately 25 per- 
cent, What's more, the number of pupils 
enrolied in mathematics decreases from grade 
do grade in high school. $ 

Dr. Kenneth E. Brown, specialist in mathe- 
matics in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, selected figures at random from 857 
high schools for the year 1952-53. These in- 
dicated that only 34 percent of our 10th 
grade students were taking mathematics, 
while in the llth grade it was 23 percent 
and in the 12th grade only 10 percent. 

Mathematics, the language of modern civi- 
lization, simply isn’t being studied enough 
in high school. 

A typical American high school schedules 
physics or chemistry as a 1-year elective sci- 
ence course. A great number of high schools 
do not teach physics at all. 

Where United States high schools were once 
college preparatory in character, they have 
now become a complete postprimary self- 
sufficient school for all adolescents between 
the ages of 12 and 18 years. 

Deans of admissions in our privately sup- 
ported colleges and universities and some 
faculty members in tex-supported higher 
educational institutions complain increas- 
ingly of the amount of remedial spelling, 
reading, mathematics, and science training 
that has to be given to our college freshmen. 

In a recent study of mathematics teac 
in secondary schools in the United States, 
conducted under grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, it was found in 1 
high school that of the 526 students with an 
I. Q. above 114, 135 of the students either 
dropped mathematics, averaged C or lower, 
or were retarded 1 grade or more. The mean 
I. Q. of these 135 students was 123. 

The Corporation further reported that one- 
third of the States in the United States re- 
quire no mathematics for certification of 
math teachers. 

And according to the Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced Training of 
the high-school graduates with an I. Q. of 
120, only 53 percent enter college. Many 
students, of course, believe that engineering 
and science courses are too tough and re- 
quire much more home study than some of 
the snap courses. 

Possibly we need additional incentives to 
encourage high-school students to prepare 
for university and college and turn them- 
selves toward technical fields where we are 
sadly lacking in experts to help us maintain 
our place in the world. 

In 1954 we graduated only half as many 
college-trained specialists in engineering and 
science as we did in 1950. 

There seems to be no question but that 
if we continue to let the Russians go ahead 
of us in science education a disaster which 
might be catastrophic to our way of life is 
inevitable. 


In 1954 our colleges graduated 57 percent 
fewer high-school science teachers and 51 
ee fewer mathematics teachers than in 
In the United States the teacher has not 
been accorded proper recognition and status 
in the community. In Russia teachers rank 
high in the pay and social strata, 

According to a recent survey of professions 
in the United States, the average dentist's 
income is 2% times that of a teacher; a law- 
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yer's is 2.7 times, and a physician's is 4.2 
times as much, 

As the supply of highly trained Russian 
technicians continues to expand, focus will 
center on competition with the free world 
and Asia, Africa, and Latin America. People 
in these areas have a tremendous range of 
practical problems to which trained men can 
provide practical answers. Problems of agri- 
culture, health, industrial production, and 
communications. This is the language they 
want to talk. And we can talk it better than 
the Russians if we will just prepare ourselves. 

The export of these people, highly trained, 
is certainly more valuable than anything 
else that the Russians can give to the people 
of any particular land, 


Brooklyn’s Expansion and Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


* OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
from the new 1957 edition of the World 
Almanac. I should like to commend the 
distinguished borough president of 
Brooklyn, John Cashmore, and the other 
public officials for the fine progress they 
have been making in the civic redevel- 
opment and expansion program for the 
great Borough of Brooklyn which, when 
completed, will be a model to be followed 
by other communities throughout the 
Nation. 
The article follows: 

BROOKLYN'S EXPANSION AND REDEVELOP- 
MENT—VAST. PROGRAM For Civic CENTER, 
SCHOOLS, HOUSING, HIGHWAYS, HARBOR 


Brooklyn, the largest borough in the city 
of New York, is engaged in a gigantic re- 
building and development operation compris- 
ing about 325 projects and expected to cost 
$900 million. Funds are being provided from 
municipal, State and Federal sources, and a 
number of privately financed undertakings 
of benefit to the community have govern- 
mental help. The rehabilitation of large 
out-of-date areas will change the face of 
Brooklyn in the heart of the city, in resi- 
dential areas and along the waterfront, 
where shipping facilities make Brooklyn one 
of the largest ports in the United States. 

CIVIC CENTER 


Central in the rebuilding is the civic cen- 
ter, located about where Dutch settlers in 
1646 organized the little village of Breuckelen. 
In June 1956 John Cashmore, president of 
the Borough of Brooklyn, reported the status 
of the project as follows: 

Completed or dedicated in 1955-56 were 
the domestic relations court, the welfare cen- 
ter, the Brooklyn chapter of the American 
Red Cross, Walt Whitman Park, the civil 
prison for male adults, highway serving the 
center and parking areas. 

Other projects under construction or ready 
for building in the civic center and the 
greater downtown area were the supreme 
court, largest public structure in the center, 
to cost $17,800,000; the Fort Greene redevel- 
opment, which included Kingsview, a non- 
profit housing cooperative; Long Island uni- 
versity expansion and University Towers 
apartment. 

Also development of Pratt Institute area, 
where 2 dormitories had been bulit, a college 
union and new athletic field approved, and 
clearance had begun for 8 apartment bulld- 
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ings to cost $26 million. Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute was consolidating its engi- 
neering facilities in the borough hall sec- 
tion. A new downtown library was pro- 
jected. The New York City Community Col- 
lege of Applied Arts and Sciences was to be 
rehabilitated. An underground parking 
garage will occupy space at the civic center 
with a 3.1 acre park above it. 

Completed prior to 1955 in the civic cen- 
ter were the Farragut Houses, transporta- 
tion building, S. Parkes Cadman plaza, with 
the World War II memorial, Concord Village, 
the Interdenominational Church and the 
public school. Highway and road improve- 
ments leading to the Brooklyn Bridge and 
extending the Brooklyn-Queens Highway 
were in process of construction. 


LARGE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


To accommodate the thousands of children 
annually knocking at the school doors Brook- 
lyn in 1956 erected or had in the process of 
erection 14 schools costing $40,100,000, and 
was modernizing others. The new ones in- 
clude the George W. Wingate High School, 
accommodating 3,000 students, which was 
finished, and the William E. Grady Vocational 
High School, which was in the works. A 
number of junior high schools and elemen- 
tary schools had been added to the school 
system. In the period 1948-55 Brooklyn 
added 39 new schools and additions provid- 
ing 1.262 new classrooms for 44,000 children; 
the projects now planned will bring the total 
of new structures to 68. 


MODERNIZING PORT OF BROOKLYN 


To modernize the harbor facilities of 
Brooklyn the Port of New York Authority de- 
veloped a master plan for marine terminals, 
covering 2 miles of the waterfront. First 
step was the erection of a new quay-type 
pier, south of the Brooklyn Bridge pier, with 
work starting the latter half of 1956. It was 
to be 2,000 feet long, 270 feet wide, have space 
for handling cargo of 3 vessels and 114 trucks 
at one time. A quay extends parallel to the 
shore, a pier at right angles. New concrete 
piers will replace 26 existing piers in the 
tourse of 7 years. The Port Authority plan 
is a $85 million development. Modern facili- 
ties will enable Brooklyn to hold the foreign 
trade now provided by steamships that reach 
South America, the Gold Coast, Israel and the 
Levant, South Africa and many other ports. 


FOR A SPORTS CENTER 


A movement to provide Brooklyn with a 
new stadium began in 1956 with the appoint- 
ment by Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New 
York of the Brooklyn Sport Center Authority. 

CITY AND BOROUGH 


For many years Brooklyn was an inde- 
pendently organized city on Long Island, 
across the East River from its friendly rival, 
New York, which grew up on Manhattan 
island. The need for administrative unity 
in the vast expanding population of these 
areas prompted the organization, on January 
1, 1893, of Greater New York, in which Brook- 
lyn and Kings County became the Borough 
of Brooklyn, and New York became the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. 

Brooklyn gave up the office of mayor and 
accepted a borough president, but its admin- 
istrative offices remained in and around the 
former City Hall, now Borough Hall, at Court, 
Fulton, and Joralemon Streets, erected 1836- 
49 after a Graeco-Roman design, with mar- 
ble pillars and portico. Brooklyn also re- 
tained its postal identity and, to the satis- 
faction of civic pride, passed Manhattan in 
population in the 1920-30 decade. In the 
most recent estimate of population, 2,832,000, 
it has a lead of about 1 million over Man- 
hattan, which has fewer residents today than 
it had in 1920. 

BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 

Brooklyn Navy Yard is the famous Federal 
base known for its extensive services to the 
Navy during the two World Wars. Among its 
recent accomplishments are the United 
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States carrier Saratoga, a $200-million in- 
vestment in defense, and the Independence, 
begun in 1955. 

When New York was New Amsterdam, 
Dutch farmers bought 930 acres near Go- 
wanus Kill in 1636, and a Walloon immi- 
grant bought 300 acres near the present 
Wallabout Bay in 1637. The bend in the East 
River at the present United States Navy Yard 
was called waal boght—harbor bend. In 1645 
a farm was located at Roode Hoek (Red 
Hook), named for its red soil. In 1646 a vil- 
lage was organized and called Breuckelen, 
after a town in the province in Utrecht, Hol- 
land. In this period settlements grew up at 
Flatlands (New Amersfoort), Flatbush (Mid- 
wout), Brooklyn, Bushwick, and New Utrecht. 
Gravesend was settled by English. 

In 1660 Breuckelen had 31 families and 134 
inhabitants. After the British came in 1664 
the name was spelled Broekland, Brocklin, 
Brookline, and Brooklyn. It was incorpo- 
rated as a village in 1816, as a city in 1834. 
In 1835 it had 24,529 people and King's 
County had 32,057. Williamsburg was joined 
to Brooklyn in 1855. Ferries ran from Long 
Island to Manhattan from 1642 to 1883. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was opened May 24, 1883; 
it was built by John A. Roebling and his son, 
Col. Washington A. Roebling, and cost 
$15 million. 


A Task for Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a short edi- 
torial, entitled “A Task for Democrats,” 
which appeared a few days ago in the 
Anniston (Ala.) Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Task ror Democrats 

A principle, important in our democratic 
government, is that the party in control of 
the executive branch should have its policies 
intelligently analyzed by a competent and no 
less patriotic opposition. 

The opposition should not be obstruction- 
ist, but if anything sympathetic in attempt- 
ing to secure wise national policies. 

Democrats find it difficult to give opposi- 
tion of the kind which makes sense in 
dealing with Republican policy declarations. 
The Democratic critic, however determined 
to contribute to the perfection of those pro- 
nouncements, can never be sure that the 
statement of today will be identical with 
the statement of tomorrow. 

For example, President Eisenhower has pro- 
posed for the next fiscal year a Federal budg- 
et of $71.8 billion, and this is at once de- 
nounced by Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey. 

In a public statement the President, on 
October 29, 1956—before election day—as- 
sailed the Democrats as picturing “gloom and 
doom abroad.” But on January 15, 1957— 
after the election, it may be noted—Secre- 
tary of State Dulles called the Mid-East peril 
the “most serious in 10 years.” And the next 
day he assured the Senate that “rejection 
of Ike’s plan could lose Africa,” 

How can an opposition, however intelligent 
and cooperative, provide a formula which 
will relieve the Republicans of their contra- 
dictions? 
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Sermon Delivered at Christ Episcopal 
Church, Clarksburg, W. Va., on August 
12, 1956, by the Reverend William C. 
Bowie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a sermon 
delivered at Christ Episcopal Church, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., on Sunday, August 
12, 1956, by the Reverend William C. 

e, rector: 

Last Monday night I had the pleasure of 

Praying for the city council. Yes, I agree 
t the city council does need our prayers, 
as do all in authority. 

The following prayer was offered at the 

ty council: “Almight God, who hast given 

community for our heritage, 
We humbly beseech Thee that we may al- 
Ways prove ourselves a people mindful of 

y favor and glad to do Thy will. Bless 

Sur city with honorable industry, sound 

ng, and pure manners. Save us from 
Violence, discord and confusion, and from 
every evil way. 

Endue with the spirit of wisdow those to 
Whom in Thy name we entrust the authority 

government; especially the city manager 
and the members of the city council here 
assembled. 

Grant them the grace to ask what Thou 
Wouldst have them to do, that the spirit of 

isdom may eave them from all false choices, 
and that in Thy light they may see light and 

Thy straight path may not stumble; 
ugh Him who is light and wisdom, the 
same, Jesus Christ,” 

The prayer book r ized the need for 
Prayer for public officials, from the President 
or the United States to the mayors and 
Managers of the smallest community. 

On page 18 we pray: “Grant to the Presi- 
post heartily, we beseech Thee with Thy 
avor to behold and bless Thy servant, the 

dent of the United States and all others 

Authority.“ 
ann page 18 we pray: “Grant to the Presi- 
th, t of the United States and all in au- 

Ority wisdom and strength to know and 

do Thy will.” 

On page 22 we pray: "So rule the hearts of 

y servants, the President of the United 

tates, the Governor of this State, and all 
ress in authority, that they, knowing 

hose ministers they are, may above all 
seek Thy honor and glory." 

On page 35 and 36 we pray for the Con- 
Bress of the United States, for the State legis- 
lature and for our country, the latter in these 


Words: “Endue with the spirit of wisdom,, 


to whom Thy name we entrust the 
authority of government.” 

In the bidding prayer on page 47, Christian 
People are directed to pray, “for the Presi- 
Gent of these United States, and for the 

ernor of this State and for all that are 
authority: that all, and every one of them 
May serve truly in the several callings to the 
Blory of God. „ remembering the ac- 
Count that they shall be called upon to give 
at the last great day.” 
0 Two petitions in the litany on page 55 pray 
hat “it may please Thee so to rule the heart 
Of Thy servant, the President of the United 
States, that he may above all things seek 
y honor and glory; and, 
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“that it may please Thee to bless and pre- 
serve all Christian rulers and magistrates 
giving them grace to execute justice and to 
maintain truth.” 

In the prayer for the whole state of 
Christ's church in the context of the com- 
munion service on page 74 there is this 
prayer: “We beseech Thee also, so to direct 
and dispose the hearts of all Christian 
rulers, that they may truly and impartially 
administer justice to the punishment of 
wickedness and vice and to the maintenance 
of Thy true religion and virtue.” 

The prayer book also provides collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel for two of our great na- 
tional holidays, July 4 and Thanksgiving 
Day. 

So the church, through her Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, recognizes that government and 


those who build governments are an inte-- 


gral part of our lives. 

The Government spends our money, The 
Government protects us, so that each of us 
has a stake in government. 

Our interest in government is especially 
focused during the presidential election year, 
During these times we separate the states- 
men from the politician, great and, small. 

Someone has said that the difference be- 
tween a statesman and a politician is that a 
statesman thinks in terms of his country 
and its good, while the politician thinks in 
terms of self-aggrandizement. 

During election times we think most seri- 
ously about our President, our governor, our 
county sheriff, our city manager, the cop on 
the corner; all involving me, mainly because 
they personalize government and I share 
the government. 

Government is a continulng process; a con- 
tinuing building process; a continuing ex- 
pensiye process. From 1930 when govern- 
ment cost $8 billion to this year when gov- 
ernment will have cost $65 billion it is obvi- 
ous that government is a considerable enter- 
prise. 

Government never gets smaller; inevitably 
government becomes larger and more em- 
brasive so that government is by, for, and 
of the people, 

Prayer for the public officials who build 
our Government is therefore a must. 

God's blessing ought to be invoked upon 
those who lead us, as will be evident if you 
are inclined to watch on television the con- 
ventions. 

Public officials who will be nominated this 
month and who will be elected in November 
need the direction and the guiding hand 
of God. 

As the Psalmist warns us: “Except the 
Lord build the house they labor in vain 
that build it.” 


Charles County Can Welcome the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Times-Crescent, 
of La Plata, Md., January 24, 1957: 

We spent 25 minutes driving from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia line to the Charles County 
boundary thinking some of the time about 
the wonderful opportunity Charles County 
has to offer the Nation’s welcome for air 
travelers from all over the world. 
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It's about that second airport for Wash- 
ington. The Nation's Capital is perhaps the 
world’s most important city. More and more 
a global airweb centers on Washington. And 
Charles County, with its broad highways and 
open spaces can be reached quickly from the 
District. It is 10 minutes closer to the Dis- 
trict line than New York City’s International 
Airport is from midtown Manhattan. 

From the battle going on, it looks as 
though everybody in Fairfax County, Va., 
wants to have the new airport at Burke, while 
at the same time, it also sounds as though 
everybody in Fairfax wants it located any- 
where but in their county. 

The administration has asked $35 million 
to build the new airport—the present one 
sometimes has planes circling overhead in 
10 layers. But Congress has indicated it 
wants time to think it over. 

Think of Charles County. 


United States Workers Never Had It So 
Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “United States Workers Never 
Had It So Good,” written by Jerry 
Kluttz, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald on Sunday, 
January 20, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Unirep STATES WORKERS Never Hap Ir So 
Goop 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

The average Federal employee today is 
far better off than he was 4 years ago, when 
the Eisenhower administration began. But 
so are most of his neighbors in private in- 
dustry. 

Billions In benefits, now and in the future, 
have been made available to the Government 
worker in a long series of reforms which 
were unsurpassed in any other 4-year period 
in the Nation's history. 

Employee advances, fortunately, aren't a 
partisan political matter. Republicans and 
Democrats alike supported them and share 
the credit for them, 

The high spots of the history-making 
period in Federal personnel administration 
were: 

The Federal emplofee today enjoys greater 
security. 

The facts: Nearly 500,000 Government peo- 
ple who had indefinite“ jobs have had 
them converted to either career or career- 
conditional, which carry a higher degree 
of job stcurity. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration put the new career and career-con- 
ditional appointment system into effect. 

In addition, the competitive civil service 
system has been extended to cover nearly 
40,000 additional jobs, Including 20,500 over- 
seas, 10,000 in Alaska and 8,000 laborer jobs. 

The percentage of all Federal jobs under 
the civil service merit system has risen from 
84 percent as of March 1, 1953, to 85.7 per- 
cent as of last October 1, the latest avall- 
able figure. The percentage increased de- 
spite a reduction of nearly 24,000 in the 
overall number of Federal jobs, which de- 
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clined from 2,623,101 as of January 1953, to 
2,383,577 as of last October. 

The cutback in total staff brought about 
the firing, in 1953 and 1954, of many career 
employees. However, a special placement 
service set up by CSC has helped to find jobs 
for 4,900 of the jobless career people, and the 
last count showed only 72 who were still 
seeking to reenter the Federal service. 

The controversial schedule C, set up by 
CSC to consist of policy and confidential jobs 
exempt from the merit system, has been held 
down to 1,215 positions, of which 253 were 
transferred to it from the competitive service. 

Many of the 253 are key jobs which for- 
merly were held by career people, but numer- 
ous career employees hold many of the 
schedule C jobs, which are considered to be 
political positions. 

The Federal employee today is paid a 
higher salary. 

The facts: The average salary of all Fed- 
eral employees has increased 11.71 percent, 
from $3,937 to $4,398, in the 3-year period 
from June 30, 1953, to June 30, 1956, the 
latest available figure. 

During that same period, the average salary 
of all Federal people in Washington went up 
from 64.589 to $5,203, or 13.38 percent. 

Overall, the average salary of the 500,000 
postal employees has risen only 10.57 per- 
cent, or from $3,916 to $4,330 in the 3-year 
period. As of last June 30, the average salary 
of the 950,000 classifieds was $4,749 and $4,012 
for the per diems, or blue collar mechanics, 
laborers, etc. 

Comparisons of average salaries of both 
classifieds and per diems with 1953 figures 
aren't valid because the CPC service was 
abolished 2 years ago and many thdusands of 
its jobs were transferred from the classified 
to the per diem service. Also, new jobs were 
added to the classified service. 

The cost of the basic pay raises given clas- 
sified and postal employees in 1955, after 
two vetos of pay bills by President Eisen- 
hower, is estimated at $450 million annually, 
The pay raise law classified postal jobs and 
attempted to fix salarles according to respon- 
sibility, a system that had been advocated 
for many years. 

Other provisions were approved which in- 
creased the take-home pay of different groups 
of Government workers, Examples: 

CSC has used its power to pay starting 
salaries above the grade ums. for 
short-supply classifieds to about 45,000 em- 
ployees who are paid an additional $23 million 
a year. 

3 3 grade 15 were made 
or three longevity salar ‘eases 
$200 each. N saz 85 

Nearly 300.000 employees who are required 

5 vear 2 on the job now are paid 
or them in e or have the - 
Sat a m supplied with 

One of the most spectacular and most 
successful for all concerned has been the 
incentive-awards program, which has paid 
$6 million in cash to about 70,000 employees 
for suggestions that have saved the tax- 
payers at least $100 million. Other forms 
of cash awards to employees for superior work 
also are available, 

Upward of 500,000 employees who formerly 
had to buy and pay for their own individual 
surety bonds now have this done for them 
by Uncle Sam. Along the same line, notaries 
in Government are now paid for their 
expenses. 

The financial future of the Federal em- 
ployee and his family is more secure. 

The facts: What has proved to be a most 
popular act by the President was the plan 
he originated to cover Government employes 
under a low-cost voluntary life-insurance 
system. More than 2 million employees par- 
ticipate in the $10-billion program, the 
largest of its kind. Upward of $100 million 
in claims has been paid to survivors of 
employees, 
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The civil-service retirement system has 
been greatly improved, thanks to Senator 
Orn D. Jounston (Democrat, South Caro- 
lina) and many others in and out of Con- 
gress. The cost of new employee and family 
benefits will average about $340 million a 
year, and the employee shares part of that 
cost, The new law, however, boosted the 
Government’s contingent lability for civil- 
service retirement $2.5 billion, from $14.5 
billion to $17 billion. 

The social-security system was extended 
to more than 200,000 Federal employees who 
aren't eligible for any other Federal retire- 
ment coverage. Civil-service annuities and 
benefits paid to survivors were raised by a 
1955 law. 

The Federal employee has been given more 
fringe and other direct and indirect 
benefits. 

The facts: His travel allowance has been 
raised. To name a few other reforms, he 
isn't limited by the amount of sick leave 
he can accumulate. He's covered by unem- 
ployment compensation. Several of the most 
objectionable features of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act have been eliminated. The 
Whitten rider, which had personnel actions 
knotted In red tape, has been modified, 

This personnel action“ program over the 
past 4 years reflects great credit on the 
Civil Service Commission, which initiated 
and nursed much of it to reality, particularly 
on its 46-year-old Chairman, Philip Young. 

Oddly enough, Young is relatively un- 
known to the average Federal worker. He 
isn't the speechmaker or newsmaker some 
previous CSC Chairmen were. 

A coworker once described him as “the 
man in the somber double-breasted sult, 
long-stemmed pipe in mouth, hair parted 
neatly down the middle, briefcase in hand, 
who goes from one meeting to another.” 

The youthful Chairman is a champion 
meeting attender. His usual day starts at 
8 a. m., when he leaves his home for the 
White House to attend the staff meeting 
there. He attends all Cabinet meetings 
and he’s chairman of the “little Cabinet” 
committee on personnel problems. He at- 
tends the White House legislative confer- 
ences when personnel matters are on the 
agenda. Then come all the CSC and related 


member of the President's inner circle of 
close advisers. Young enjoys this relation- 
ship with President Eisenhower, who per- 
sonally picked him for the post and made 
him his No. 1 personnel adviser with un- 
official Cabinet status. The two men first 
worked together at Columbia University. 

Young's close association with the Presi- 
dent has paid off in benefits to Federal 
employees. He has no trouble in getting a 
hearing and a decision on employee prob- 
lems. In fact, history will show that Mr, 
Eisenhower and his Cabinet have given more 
time and attention to personnel problems 
than any earlier administration. 

But in presenting proposed employee 
benefits, Young is guided by a policy laid 
down by the President when he took 
once to support a program for Federal 
employees that combines the best practices 
of progressive industry with the special 
demands of the public service. 

As a result of the Eisenhower-Young rela- 
tionship, the Federal employee program is 
integrated with the administration's overall 
legislative program and policies. 

When he goes before congressional com- 
mittees, Young speaks for the President in 
behalf of personnel policies approved in 
advance, His approach to Congress is of a 
strictly business nature, rather than a back- 
slapping personal relationship. The CSC 
Chairman feels he has a good product, the 
administration’s program, and he attempts 
to sell it. 
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So far so good, but what about the future? 
Federal employees are becoming anxious to 
get a pay raise. Thousands of Government 
jobs are vacant simply because qualified 
people won't take them. There are other 
problems, 

The most Important task ahead, as Young 
sees it, is to get the career system firmly 
established on sound principles and so recog- 
nized by the public that it will continue 
indefinitely with a minimum of political and 
personal interference. The President has 
given his enthusiastic support to that goal. 

Despite the administration's reluctance to 
support new and costly employee benefits, 
Young is moving ahead and he's picking up 
solid support for his proposal to pay and 
adjust Federal salaries on a basis that would 
make them competitive with industry. He's 
also working on a combination basic and 
major medical insurance plan to cover Fed- 
eral employees and their families, among 
other prospective benefits. 

One thing is sure—the CSC Chairman must 
continue to work a 10- and 12-hour day in 
the months ahead to cope with these and 
other problems, | 


The Essentiality of Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
article by George Engelhard, entitled 
“The Essentiality of Fair Trade,“ ap- 
peared in the January issue of the Na- 
tional Jeweler. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of his article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ESSENTIALITY OF Fam TRADE 


(By George Engelhard) 

Fair trade is essential to the efficient 
distribution of nationally advertised, trade- 
marked merchandise because efficient distri- 
bution requires promotion not only at the 
manufacturer level but also at the retailer 
level—promotion which the manufactprer 
plans for and has a right to expect. 

Promotion at the retailer level includes not 
only polite, constructive selling behind the 
counter, but also the smart, aristocratic at- 
mosphere found in fine stores equipped with 
alluring window and interior displays. 

Because fair trade is essential to the ef- 
cient distribution of nationally advertised, 
trademarked merchandise, it is essential also 
to the welfare of the national economy. For 
it is largely through the popularization of 
nationally advertised, trademarked mer- 
chandise that America is continuing to en- 
joy increased employment and an ever higher 
standard of living. 

Promotion at the retailer level, like pro- 
motlon at the manufacturer level, costs 
money. Just as manufacturers of nationally 
advertised, trademarked merchandise, in 
pricing their products to wholesalers or re- 
tailers, have to make appropriate provision 
for good design in the interest of maximum 
consumer appeal and for aggressive sales pro- 
motion including packaging, displays, and 
various forms of advertising, so also retailers 
of such merchandise require markups that 
enable them to build and maintain fine stores 
and to create impressive displays of their 
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Own—two of the most important factors in 
Successful merchandising, 

But how are retailers to obtain adequate 
Markups? Retallers themselves are power- 
less to provide adequate markups if dis- 
Count houses and other price-cutters, ac- 
Quiring name-brand merchandise through 
bootleg channels, are free to employ it as 

leaders selling it near or even below 

Cost. Manufacturers, of course, are able to 

Provide adequate markups for distributors 

and dealers only through access to fair 
if available. 

Demonstration by discount houses of 
Spectacular ability to move merchandise 
Constitutes no proof of eficient merchandis- 

For discount houses, with their 
shoddy premises and cluttered displays, 
create no demand—merely divert demand 
Created by others. It is only after a popular 
demand has been created, first by the manu- 
facturer and second by retailers, that dis- 
Count houses) featuring price, succeed in 
diverting—stealing—that demand from its 
Creators, Such larceny is possible due en- 

y to the absence of effective fair trade. 


OTHER SOLUTIONS 


Is fair trade the only possible solution of 
e problem? Perhaps not. Conceivably 
eral and State laws might be enacted 
it a misdemeanor—or a crime—for 
Wholesalers or retailers to cut prices stipu- 
lated by the manufacturers. Such laws 
Would not legalize “price-fixing,” as that 
ordinarily is interpreted, because the 
laws would specifically require (as all fair- 
e laws require) that the manufacturer's 
Products be in free and open competition 
with other products in the same category 
no collusion among manufacturers. Drafted 
Prevent monopolistic combinations in re- 
Straint of trade between 2 or more manu- 
facturers, 2 or more wholesalers, or 2 or 
More retailers, the Sherman antitrust law 
Of 1890 never was intended to prevent non- 
Monopolistic combinations between a manu- 
facturer and his dealer. While its enemies 
Persist in describing fair trade as “price 
fixing,” fair trade consists actually of free 
Price competition—the prices being deter- 
Mined by the manufacturers instead of by 
Tetailers. Retailers who don't approve of 
manufacturer's resale price are under no 
Compulsion to handle the product. 

Fair trade is in the best interest not only 
or those manufacturers who choose to adopt 
{t but also: (1) of wholesalers and retailers, 
(2) of consumers, (3) of the national 

momy. 

Wholesalers and retailers are benefited be- 
Cause adequate markups make possible the 
Performance of an efficient merchandising 
Service at profits effectively controlled by 
Open competition with other merchandise in 
he same category; for no manufacturer will 
Price his goods out of the market at his own 
or any other level. Consumers are benefited 

use uniform prices for nationally adver- 
ised, trademarked products obviate the 
Necessity of shopping and haggling for the 
best possible price, constantly confronted 
With the danger of being switched from 
the standard name-brand asked for to spuri- 
dus “blind” merchandise. The national 
economy is benefited because increased pro- 
duction, increased employment, and in- 
creased prosperity result from the content- 
Ment of merchants, small as well as large, 
treed from the wasteful ravages of inde- 
fensible loss leader competition against 
' Which fair trade has proved the only effective 
Temedy, 
LOSS-LEADER MERCHANDISE 

Loss-leader merchandising is a perfect ex- 
&mple of unfair competition—unfair to com- 
Petitors, unfair to the manufacturers, unfair 
to the public. Why condone the offering of 
nationally advertised, high-quality products 
at low margins or at actual losses in order to 
Permit rescals to create false impression that 
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all of their prices are similarly advantageous? 
Why stick up for loss-leader knaves who, by 
switching and other tricks, connive to sell as 
little as possible of the low-margin, well- 
known merchandise which they feature in 
order to sell as much as possible of purposely 
selected unknown, low-quality, high-margin 
merchandise? Why champion the cause of 
those who resort to such contemptible de- 
vices when the inevitable result is market 
demoralization of well-known, quality mer- 
chandise handled by fine stores? It was pri- 
marily to preyent the success of such fraud- 
ulent machinations that fair-trade laws were 
enacted by the Congress and by the legisla- 
tures of 45 States. Similarly it is to perpetu- 
ate the success of gyp artists that the enemies 
of fair trade are continuing their desperate 
efforts to prevent the enactment of additional 
legislation that will make fair trade work as 
intended. 

The reestablishment of fair trade—this 
time upon a solid foundation imposing an 
ironclad responsibility not only on whole- 
salers and retailers but also on those manu- 
facturers who choose to adopt it—already is 
long overdue. As a result of the delay, the 
market place is suffering from misrepresenta- 
tion, deceit, trickery, and strife, which not 
only are causing incalculable loss, but which 
also are defrauding and disgusting the public. 

How can these evils be avoided? By giving 
manufacturers of trade-marked merchandise 
the means as well as the right to prevent 
price cutters from selling for less than the 
amounts regarded by the manufacturers as 
necessary to do successful merchandising 
jobs. That a law conferring on manufac- 
turers of trade-marked merchandise the right 
to prevent such price cutting is constitu- 
tional the United States Supreme Court has 
agreed unanimously. Having the right to 
such protection, manufacturers of trade- 
marked merchandise should be entitled also 
to the means of obtaining it. In the words 
of the late Supreme Court Justice Louis 
Brandeis: “Price cutting is the greatest in- 
strument of monopoly.” 


Public Road Construction: 100 Days of 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, one of the major acts of the 
last session of Congress was passage of 
the highway legislation which author- 
ized the greatest road building program 
in the Nation's history. 

For the period from October to Febru- 
ary 4, this program was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John A. Volpe, who has just 
completed his interim appointment as 
Federal Highway Administrator. Mr. 
Volpe did an outstanding job in expedit- 
ing this program, and the Nation is in- 
debted to him for his effective work. 

Upon completion of his term as Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Volpe furnished Presi- 
dent Eisenhower with his report of One 
Hundred Days of Action. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have his report printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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One HUNDRED DAYS or ACTION 


(Report by Mr. John A. Volpe, Federal High- 
ve Administrator, October 1956-February 
) 
REORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF 
ROADS 

The Federal-ald highway program is ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
Bureau organization in the continental 
United States consists of a headquarters 
office in Washington, D. C., nine regional 
offices distributed geographically through- 
out the country, and a district office in each 
State and in the District of Columbia. 

A major reorganization of the Washington 
headquarters office was effected on January 
4, 1957. Under the provisions of this re- 
organization the headquarters functions 
will be administered by the Federal Highway 
Administrator assisted by the Commissioner 
of Public Roads, a Deputy Commissioner 
and Chief Engineer, the General Counsel, 
and four Assistant Commissioners in charge 
of Operations, Engineering, Research, and 
Administration, respectively. It is believed 
that this new organizational pattern will 
materially expedite the handling of policy 
and procedural matters at the Washington 
level. 

Major reorganization of field offices was 
accomplished during 1956. Regional office 
reorganization was effected on September 
1, to complement the district office organi- 
zations by supplying centralized staff serv- 
ices on a functional basis to the district 
offices. New district office organizations were 
established January 1, 1956, to carry out 
line operations and provide for direct con- 
tact with State highway departments. 


Streamlining operations 


Reorganization of the Bureau has been 
accompanied by additional delegations of 
authority to provide for further streamlining 
of operations. Major changes in the oper- 
ating procedures of the Bureau were effected 
on January 2, 1957, to eliminate multiple 
reviews and to provide for approval actions 
at the district office operating level. 

Federal-aid system locations henceforth 
will be approved at field level, together with 
various project actions including program- 
ing, approval of engineering plans, concur- 
rence in award of contracts, and inspection 
of construction. In most cases the approval 
action will be by the district engineer. Ad- 
ministrative operations relating to personnel 
and fiscal management also were delegated 
to field offices. 

These new transfers of operating author- 
ity, together with earlier delegations of a 
related nature, give the Public Roads district 
office in each State almost complete re- 
sponsibility for operations under the ex- 
panded highway program authorized by the 
1956 act. The Washington head 
and regional offices in the field have been 
relieved of many detailed operations that 
can be performed more efficiently at district 
office level. 


PUBLIC 


Functions relined 


Reo: tion of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and delegation of additional authority 
to field offices have provided opportunity 
for major strengthening of the Bureau 
through realinement of functions and reas- 
signment of personnel. Overlapping actions 
at 3 operational levels have been reduced to 
1 approval authority at district office level. 

Top career employees have been as- 
signed to new positions in the headquarters 
office, with increased authority and at higher 
salaries. Career men, with emphasis on 
youth, have been appointed to regional engi- 
neer positions, and the salary, responsibility, 
and authority of the regional engineers have 
been increased. Other steps of this nature, 
including additional district engineer ap- 
pointments, are expected to be made soon. 
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The filling of vacancies with career em- 
ployees of the Bureau helps to retain the 
best qualified engineering personnel in Goy- 
ernment service at a time when competition 
from private employers is especially keen. 
Other younger men are encouraged to con- 
tinue in Government service. 

Program progress’ 

My service as Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator began on October 22, 1956. The ex- 
panded program had already been initiated 
by that date, and many needed actions had 
already been taken, such as apportionment 
of funds and approval of standards, Obliga- 
tions of interstate funds under the program 
authorized by the new act totaled $275 
million by the end of October 1956. 

I take considerable pride in the program 
accomplishments recorded since I became as- 
sociated with this most important project. 

In furtherance of the mandate of the Con- 
gress and the President, we have set ambi- 
tious targets for advancement of the program 
to insure that all States fully realize the 
magnitude of the task before them and the 
progress they need to make in starting the 
program and carrying it forward. The es- 
tablished goals were carefully reviewed with 
chief administrative officials of the 48 State 
highway departments at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials at Atlantic City, N. J., dur- 
ing November 1956. 

Engineers called together 


The objectives for advancing the interstate 
program were also discussed with public 
roads regional and district engineers dur- 
ing the AASHO convention, The district en- 
gineers were called to Atlantic City for the 
express purpose of impressing upon them the 
importance and significance of the estab- 
lished goals, and to discuss other features of 
the new program. This was the first time 
that public roads’ district engineers had 
ever been all brought together for discussion 
of common problems, and the meeting did 
much to instill in them an appreciation of 
the urgency of the program and the need for 
a continuing evaluation of the progress of 
the program in their, respective districts. 

The meeting at Atlantic City was fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the regional engineers 
with the Washington office staff in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Various problems and operat- 
ing procedures relating to the expanded pro- 
gram were discussed, and further emphasis 
was given to the desirability of expediting 
the program in every way possible. 

The progress to date in advancing the 
program authorized by the 1956 act has been 
very encouraging. 

As shown in figure No. 1, the Federal-aid 
primary, secondary, and urban program has 
reached new levels of accomplishment. dur- 
ing the past year. This part of the overall 
program is proceeding at a rate that should 
soon reach the $825 million level of authori- 
vation provided by the 1956 act for the 
fiscal year 1957. 


Substantial beginning 


A very substantial beginning has been made 
on the new interstate program authorized 
by the 1956 act. The authorization of $1 
billion for the fiscal year 1957 was made 
available to the States on June 29, 1956, the 
date the 1956 act was approved. The 1958 
authorization was apportioned to the States 
on August 1, 1956. Nine States have already 
obligated all of their 1957 interstate funds 
and portions of their 1958 funds, with one 
State, Maryland, having allotted 63 percent 
of its 1958 interstate funds to projects on 
which contracts have been advertised and 
funds obligated. Five additional States have 
obligated between 75 and 100 percent of 
their 1957 interstate funds. Only 5 States 
have not obligated some part of their appor- 
tionments of 1957 funds, which remain 
available to the States through June 30, 1959. 
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We are contacting the slower States and 
offering every assistance available. I have 
personally visited the States of Nebraska and 
West Virginia for conferences with the Gov- 
ernors and with the Nebraska Legislature. 
Very favorable response has been received 
from the States relative to our proposal for 
exchange of bridge plans between States. 

Total obligations of interstate funds 
amount to #816 million for the period June 
29, 1956, to January 31, 1957, for projects hav- 
ing an estimated total cost of 81.1 billion. 
The obligations are distributed $412 million 
or 50 percent for construction, $89 million 
or 11 percent for preliminary engineering, 
and 8315 million or 39 percent for right-of- 
way acquisition, It is gratifying to note that 
the obligations of funds accomplished during 
the 3 months of November, December, and 
January are practically double the obliga- 
tions committed during the first 4 months 
of the new program. - 


Construction obligations .high 


Construction obligations include $279 mil- 
lion in Federal funds for 235 projects on 
which contracts have been awarded. The 
total cost of interstate projects placed under 
contracts since June 29, 1956, is 6345 mil- 
lion ‘including State matching funds, The 
projects provide for the improvement of 613 
mules of interstate system improvements, in- 
cluding construction of 535 bridges, 

Total obligations of Federal-aid primary, 
secondary, urban and interstate funds dur- 
ing the calendar year 1956 amounted to $1.5 
billion, shown in figure 2 in relation to obli- 
gations during each of the-2 prior years 1955 
and 1954. Actually, contracts advertised and 
funds obligated during 1956 were about equal 
to total obligations during the 2 prior years 
combined. 

The extent to which the highway program 
has gathered momentum during recent 
months is shown in figure 3. During the 
fiscal years 1953 and 1954 the obligation rate 
was fairly stable between $500 million and 
$600 million. During fiscal 1955 the rate was 
increased to about $700 million annually, and 
during fiscal 1956 to aboyt $900 million an- 
nually. During the first 6 months of fiscal 
1957 the rate of obligation was increased to 
over $1.5 billion annually. All of this in- 
crease in production has been carried out 
with the splendid cooperation of State high- 
way officials and with practically no increase 
in the personnel of the Bureau at either the 
Washington or field levels. 


The National Guard: Facts Refute 
Wilson’s Insult 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Facts Refute Wilson's 
Insult.” $ 

The editorial was published in the 
Staunton (Va.), News-Leader of Janu- 
ary 31, last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pacts REFUTE WILSON’S INSULT 

Defense Secretary Wilson, while declining 
to apologize for his insult to men who en- 
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listed in the National Guard during the Ko- 
rean war, has qualified his initial remarks 
by saying that some of these men, rather 
than all of them as he implied, were draft- 
dodgers. Whether all or some, Mr. Wilson 
has placed himself in the position of inter- 
preting individual motives, always a risky 


eral law and Defense Department policy, as 
well as the fact that all guardsmen were 
subject to callup for the Korean war. 

President Eisenhower's characterization of 
Mr. Wilson's slur as unwise was an under- 
statement. 


In the Korean war, 37 percent of the guard, 
comprising 8 complete divisions and other 
units, and 84 percent of the Air National 
Guard were mobilized and the rest were 
avallable at any time. Any man who en- 
listed with draft-dodging ideas was placing 
himself in good position for immediate ac- 
tive service. 

Figures provided by Col. A. A. Sproul, com- 
mander of the 116th Infantry of this ares 
and of Virginia components of the 29th Di- 
vision, show that contrary to Secretary Wil- 
son's insulting implication that the guards- 
men were draft-dodgers, strength dropped 
steadily during the whole Korean war be- 
cause of yoluntary enlistments in regular 
components for immediate combat service- 

The Korean war started in June 1950. The 
strength of the 116th for July 1950 was 1,348. 
By December it had dropped to 1,104 and by 
December 1951 to 853. Colonel Sproul states 
that over half of the officers and men leaving 
the guard joined regular units. Many of 
them saw combat service in Korea, and cas- 
ualties were numerous. Not until February 
1953 did strength begin to mount again, and 
as of December 31, 1956, was 1.520. Many 
of those enlisting during the next several 
years were veterans of the Korean conflict. 
Colonel Sproul states that the experience of 
his regiment was typical of the whole Army 
National Guard, 

Enlistment of pre-draft-age youths of 17 to 
18% years in the guard was authorized by 
Congress in order to maintain this impor- 
tant component's strength. A substantial 
percentage of its men, however, are veterans, 
and of greater importance, a higher per- 
centage of its officers have had either combat 
service in World War II or the Korean war 
or both, or have had training in the regular 
service. Colonel Sproul states that approxi- 
mately 90 percent of his officers are in this 
category and that throughout the Army Na- 
tional Guard, the number of veteran officers 
is high. 

Secretary Wilson, who has a weakness for 
ill-considered public statements, has dam- 
aged guard morale and misled public opinion 
by his insult, although editorial comments 
to date have shown that the press gives his 
slur no credence. 


The National Guard is the only effective 
reserve force the Nation has, for the federally 
controlled Reserve has been a failure so far 
as providing effective divisions is concerned. 
The guard’s divisions are fully equipped. 
most of their officers are experienced and 
maintain training in new tactics for possible 
atomic warfare, and the men are kept well 
along in basic training. Guard units have 
long records of valiant service and fine tradi- 
tions. The Air National Guard, a new arm, 
has attained high standards, Reserve divi- 
sions are paper organizations which consti- 
tute no reliance for an emergency. 

No one claims that the guard is combat- 
ready. To make it so is the objective of the 
Wilson order that all recruits beginning April 
1 must take 6 months of active training. 
High guard officers believe that this order will 
seriously weaken units numerically, They 
proposed what they consider a more realistic 
approach so as to lessen the disruption of 
school and college work and employment but 


thing to do, and has ignored applicable Fed- 
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Were overridden, with the result that the 
fight will be carried to Congress. 
State adjutants general in a conference 
week voted to favor 11 weeks of con- 
tinuous basic training for all guard recruits 
of pre-draft age and compulsory six months 
alning for all of draft age not having prior 
tary service. It should be possible to ar- 
rive at a compromise along this line which 
Will raise the overall level of unit training. 
Whatever action Congress takes, it should 
d the Wilson charge of draft dodging, 
Which the Secretary cannot sustain. Such 
ſughtless remarks as Mr. Wilson's are not 
e to the question of how much active 
Service guardsmen should have and are de- 
Structive of morals in a vital component of 
Nation's defense forces. 


: Storage of Water in Combating Droughts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, ad- 
€quate water, in conjunction with pro- 
ductive soil, is a prerequisite not only to 
improved living standards but also to 
National survival. , 

History proves that any nation which 
Neglects its soil or water will inevita- 
bly die. 

Despite this fact, America, a compara- 
tively young country, would seem to be 
following that course. As a result, when 

present severe drought descended 
n us, we were caught unprepared. 

The Kansas City Star of Sunday, Jan- 
Uary 20, 1957, carried a very able discus- 

on of this problem in an editorial en- 

“Store the Water and Take 
ughts in Stride.” I ask unanimous 
Consent that this editorial be printed in 

e Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

un THE WATER AND TAKE DROUGHTS IN 
STRIDE 

Again a sense of panic has come over a 

inland empire from Missouri west and 

Southwest to Arizona. A drought is a fright- 

ening thing that feeds on itself, that sucks 

e moisture out of the air as it blows 

the cracked land and it seems that 
there can be no end. To the people who are 
Never prepared for it, a drought comes as a 
Pecter from the void. J 

For several years now the distress calls 
Save carried to Washington and scores of 
Millions of dollars have gone into the tem- 
porary expedients that solve nothing—emer- 
senoy measures. 

Yet this is an emergency only because 

People from the Great Plains to Wash- 
n have blandly ignored the facts that 
have been well known for the last century. 
& period of several years in every 20, 
ught comes to the Southwest and a large 
Part of the Midwest. That is the nature 
It our climate. The man who farms or 
Brazes the land and the men who make 
Policies for him in Washington have had 
reason to plan accordingly: ~ 

The drought is normal. Accepted as an 

Inevitable fact of life, it is manageable. And 
ediately concerned with the answer are 
the cities and towns as well as the farm 
Areas, the whole economy. 
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The No. 1 answer to drought is water, 
the water than can be held in the land 
by good farming methods and the water that 
can be stored. Man has learned a great 
deal since the drought of the 1930's. As a 
result, the human damage hasn't compared 
with the desperate poverty and the migra- 
tions of destitute people in the 1930's, Most 
of the discussion aroused by the President's 
visit to the area has concerned better meth- 
ods of using the land. Further progress 
can be ted: 

Still, most of the water that falls on this 
inland America goes into the creeks and 
rivers to the sea. The means of saving it is 
offered by dams, dams large and small, 

Frequently, between the drought years, 
the water that falls on the land surges in 
torrents. It floods the bottoms along creeks. 
The creeks join together and become vast 
rivers. The water rolls over levees, sweeps 
out crops and bridges. It gains volume with 
every mile of its deadly course that leads to 
cities where the destruction of homes and 
industries is measured In hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Yet for all the direct dam- 
age of floods, one of the greatest losses is 
the water itself. 

So far, most of the planning for dams has 
been scaled to the needs of flood control. 
The engineers recommend total dam capacity 
equal to the flood of record. Usually flood 
control is the first purpose and the economic 


feasibility of a dam depends largely on the 


value of the property to be protected against 
floods. $ 

- Now you can see an inevitable shift of 
emphasis, . Future river programs will have 
to be scaled to the need for wgter. For years 
the urgency of saving water has been known 
to the semiarid States. Now it is becoming 
recognized as a national problem. Except in 
the relatively small areas of heavy rainfall, 
the water tables are falling throughout the 
country. 

The national rainfall average is ewhat 
lower than Missouri’s. And there is no way 
to increase it. Yet the demand for water 
has increased six times since 1900. It goes 
far beyond the doubling of the population 
in the same period. The tremendous demand 
speaks for the insatiable thirst of American 
industry. In the next 20 years water con- 
sumption is expected to increase by close to 
100 percent, 

This part of the country has been much 
slower than some others to discover the fact 
that water is our most precious commodity. 
The future economy of the Missouri Basin 
and the Southwest—the immediate future— 
depends on stored water. 

Stored water is the means of stabilizing 
the agriculture even in Missouri and eastern 

, areas of relatively good rainfall. 
There is hardly a year that does not have 
its dry period in which timely irrigation 
would add substantially to the crops. When 
irrigation is available the farmers can plant 
thickly for heavy yields with the knowledge 
that enough water will be available. This 
means higher income even in the years of the 
best rainfall. 

Wherever there are substantial creeks 
water can be stored. We do not assume that 
it will ever be feasible to irrigate all or even 
most of the land. Yet, through irrigation, 
Missouri and Kansas have the potential of 
very large-scale and reliable agricuitural pro- 
duction. As for the greater part of the land 
that can't be irrigated, even in semiarid 
areas research holds the hope of eventual 
reliable uses in bad as well as good years. 

A stable, prosperous agriculture is a large 
source of prosperity for the people in the 
towns and cities. But the stake in agri- 
culture is only one reason for their depend- 
ence on water. Without water, their whole 
economies dry up as surely as the dusty 
ponds and cracked fields. 


For industry, a reliable supply of water is 
one of the absolute requirements of a plant 
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site. Cities of uncertain water supply are 
stopped from all hope of new factory jobs 
and they are in danger of losing even the 
industry that they already have. 

Today we can wonder how a smaller Kan- 
sas City with fewer industries managed to 
stagger through the 1930's, before the big 
dams were built on the upper Missouri. In 
these current dry years the upstream reser- 
voirs have been vital to Kansas City. With- 
out them we would have only a trickle of 
water under the Broadway Bridge. The last 
2 weeks in September, stored water accounted 
for 99.5 percent of the river flow at Omaha 
and 96 percent of the flow at Kansas City. 
Without it industries would have shut down 
and families would have been limited to all 
but the most essential uses of water. 

Throughout the drought area many thou- 
sands of people have faced the ominous fact 
of a complete water failure. When even the 
deepest farm wells go dry, the owners have 
no alternative except to haul water. And 
the nearest source of supply may be miles 
away. For lack of water this year, fine reg— 
istered cattle have been going to the packers, 
When even the herds must be sacrificed a 
farm community has made its surrender to 
the drought. 

Even in these relatively fortunate parts 
of Missouri and Kansas, many cities and 
towns have come to that awful day when the 
last trickle drops from the faucets. Cities 
on the lower Kaw have been saved by a flow 
from two reservoirs, the Kanopolis above Sa- 
lina and the Harlan County reservoir on the 
upper reaches of the Republican River. The 
Kaw has been carrying enough water for 
present needs but nothing more. The kind 
of assurance needed by industry is the build- 
ing of the Tuttle Creek Dam. 

While the Kaw is low most other Kansas 
streams are near extinction and some are 
only beds of cracked ground. This last fall 
only 3 of the 14 major streams in Kansas 
maintained an uninterrupted flow. One 
bright spot includes Independence and Neo- 
desha where water still flows from the Fall 
River Reservoir. 

When their rivers turn to dust any water 
left in city reservoirs or wells is likely to go 
in a hurry,At a fairly recent count, 72 Kansas 
towns and cities were forced to haul water at 
an ageregate cost of millions. Whatever 
change has been made since that time is for 
the worse, It was only last September that 
the Neosho River turned to dust at Chanute 

Just consider the plight of a city of 10,000 
or 20,000 people with no source of water ex- 
cept tank cars. Even water for drinking be- 
comes precious. 

This situation can't be blamed on the 
drought. Droughts that come for periods of 
several years every 2 decades must be re- 
garded as normal, not as wicked turns of fate. 
The only blame is on ourselves, the American 
people. After the dreadful experience of the 
1930's the people could have demanded ac- 
tion from their Government. Most Con- 
gressmen are little more than weathervanes 
of public opinion. 

But nothing is gained by blaming anybody. 
The challenge is to act on the implacable 
facts as we can see them today. Except for 
the Kaw Valley, there is real encouragement 
in the administration's budget that recom- 
mends planning money for a simultaneous 
start on several Kansas dams. 

The Missouri Basin offers the dramatic 
demonstration of the upstream reservoirs 
that could store two floods as big as the 1952 
flood that almost topped the levees at Omaha, 

Yet nowhere is there a national plan scaled 
to the Nation's vital dependence on water. 
Needed is something as startling and yet 
realistic as the President’s highway program. 
When we do our part as a people there will 
be no droughts. We will take them in stride 
as a normal weather condition. A great 
future waits on the full development of the 
water resource in our rivers. 
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Secretary Wilson’s Comments on the 
National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
open public discussions of Secretary of 
Defense Wilson's recent remarks on the 
National Guard continue to develop in 
the State of Minnesota, 

Indicative of the dismay and indigna- 
tion which the Secretary’s words have 
caused among the citizens of Minnesota 
is in an editorial which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Chisholm Free Press 
entitled “Know of What You Speak, Mr. 
Wilson.” Because I think that this edi- 
torial reflects the opinion of the people 
of Minnesota, I commend it to my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor» the editorial entitled “Know 
of What You Speak, Mr. Wilson.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Know or War You Speak, Mr. WILSON 

AN OPEN EDITORIAL TO SECRETARY WILSON 


For the third time within the short span 
of the Eisenhower admiuistration, you, Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson, have uttered words 
undignified and maligning of the American 
people. 

Your latest accusation, Secretary Wilson, 
is breeding {ll will, bitterness, and a can- 
cerous rebellion upon the part of the young 
people of our country. You hold a position 
of national, yes, international trust, and only 
personal presidential recommendation and 
approval has kept you there. The majority 
of Americans in both major parties have 
little or no respect for your conduct in office 
and expediting your responsibilities. Either 
the job is beyond your capacities, or you just 
don't care, 

To assert and insinuate that the National 
Guard of America is party to “a draft-dodg- 
ing business,“ bespeaks very ill—not of the 
National Guard—but of you, because you are 
speaking of something of which you do not 
have the facts. 

One does not have to turn to history books 
or any files. The record stands stark and 
naked in every State, and many communi- 
ties across the land. Time nor space permit 
to review the World War II record of just 
this tiny sector of northern Minnesota called 
the Iron Range. The volunteers, the yalor, 
the deaths, and the broken homes stand as 
an indelible memorial for all time. And so 
it must be with other sectors and States 
within this American commonwealth. Those 
who were fortunate enough to come back in 
one plece didn't have any fabulous position 
and a fat payroll waiting for them with Gen- 
eral Motors. They went to work in factories, 
at the mines and with the railroads. When 
the Korean conflict broke, these same men, 
veterans of World War II, most of them, left 
their jobs and went with the guard units 
they were serving to the Korean hills. There 
were very few 18-year-olds, but those who 
had joined, were no draft dodgers. Some of 
those 18-year-olds never came back, and a 
lot of other veterans, who today are buried 
at Pork Chop Hill and Heart Break Ridge. 

Did you for a moment stop to consider, 
Mr, Wilson, how you are going to answer to 
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the mothers whose kids never came back? 
If you didn’t know, you should know, that 
in the first year of the Korean conflict, there 
was 1 out of every 3 guardsmen, of draft 
age; and most of those never saw the front 
lines. In the second year, there was 1 out 
of every 20 of draft age, and the seasoned 
and experienced soldiers were the ones tak- 
ing the brunt of the battle. 

There is nothing wrong with the military 
quality of the National Guard in Minnesota, 
whether it be the infantry or the air guard. 
The organization is made up of men who 
have had a taste of battle and know what it 
means to fight to be free. No doubt, the 
same is true across the board in the other 
47 States. And if there are young people 
joining, they aren't draft dodgers, Mr. Wil- 
son. Once those men take the oath, they 
are subject to the President's orders, and 
must report within 24 to 48 hours in any 
emergency. 

As Secretary of Defense, you should know 
that at present, there are few components 
as well trained as your Air National Guard 
and your infantry guard. Were there a 
national emergency those two units would be 
the first to be ordered to active duty, and 
they would not only be ready because they 
are trained, but none would shirk their 
obligation. 

Easier were it to uproot a mountain from 
its base, Mr. Wilson, than to enslave a man 
determined to be free. The Air and Infantry 
National Guard. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, significant— 
perhaps history-making—events have 
occurred in Poland in the last 4 months. 
Many of us are still wondering about the 
meaning of this upheaval. We have 
asked: 

Is there really a “new freedom” in 
Poland? 
transition which is taking place under 
Gomulka? What does the future hold 
for the Polish people? 

The most illuminating account I have 
read of the state of affairs in Poland to- 
day was written by Gilbert A. Harrison, 
editor and publisher of the New Republic, 
and appears in the February 11 issue of 
that magazine. 

Mr. Harrison is a top-drawer jour- 
nalist. He was in Poland for nearly 2 
weeks during and after the recent elec- 
tion compaign. He lets the Poles he 
talked with tell their own story. 

I present Mr. Harrison's report: 

Nores From Warsaw 
(By Gilbert A. Harrison) 

We were dining at one of Warsaw's two 
smart restaurants, favored only by the 
favored. “Poland is not only the freest 
country in Eastern Europe, but in the 
world!” said the Polish newspaper editor. 
Was it said to shock? Did he believe it? 
Eight or nine vodkas had been drunk, 
Hurrah for Polish pride. 

I must look at how much had been done— 
and in only 3 months since Gomulka and 
the October men came to power. The new 
radio station in Kielce, built with equipment 
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from a dismantled jamming station. (All 
jamming has stopped; Poles are free to 
listen to all foreign broadcasts.) Thousands 
of political prisoners released and rehabili- 
tated. The hated UB secret police liquidated, 
or at least reformed. The apparatus of 
public security reduced by several thousand 
people. New orders given which forbid spy- 
ing on the secret opinions of workers. 
Orwell's 1984 being translated into Polish. 
(Though it is not certain it will be pub- 
lished.) 
THE CHURCH 


Who-won the election? Gomulka. How? 
By the alliance of the Communists and the 
Catholics. Cardinal Wyszynski—the Roman 
Catholic Primate—is as popular as he is 
astute. Popular not only because Poland is 
Catholic (churches are open, and used), but 
because, like Gomulka, he said no to the 
Stalinists. Astute, too, like Gomulka, be- 
cause he knows when to stop. > 

(On election day, newsmen and photogra- 
phers had been told the cardinal would yote 
at such and such a polling place at 6 in the 
morning. The press groaned but came, The 
cardinal did not. His office then let it be 
known that he had been called out of War- 
saw on emergency business. But would he 
vote? Oh, yes, sometime before 10 that eve- 
ning. The press waited. Three hours later 
the cardinal’s chaplain came to vote. No, 
he did not know when the cardinal would ap- 
pear, or where. The cardinal had the right 
to yote in one of several districts. Later 
that day, the cardinal ducked into another 
polling place, voted, and scooted away, hav- 
ing been informed that no journalists were 
present. He won the game of hide-and-seek. 
By accident one photographer was present 
and snapped a picture, The following day 
an official request from the cardinal, issued 
through the government, was circulated ask- 
ing that the picture not be used. The cardi- 
nal had no intention of stealing the spotlight 
from Mr. Gomulka.) 

The church is back in business. It has 
regained the right to appoint the clergy (sub- 
ject, however, to veto by the state); Polish 
bishops have been appointed by the Vatican 
to the Polish territory in the West taken 
from the Germans; Polish schoolchildren are 
allowed time off during the schoolday (if 
parents wish it) for religious instruction 
by the priests and on state school property: 
all priests who had been arrested have been 
released, Nothing comparable has happened 
in any other nation in eastern Europe, not 
even in Yugoslavia. 

Jerzy Zawiejski, an Independent Catholic, 
has just been elected to the Polish Parlia- 
ment as a nonparty candidate. He is not 
a Socialist; he had nothing to do with the 
collaborationist organization of Catholics, 
PAX (now defunct), that had been created 
as a puppet by the pre-Gomulka Communist 
regime. To Zawiejski the present glows with 
promise. And so, with the nightmare be- 
hind, he can say, “It is wonderful to be able 
to breathe again. We must be thankful for 
what we have now.” 

Thankful. For although the kingdom of 
freedom has not come, the Polish people have 
at least reached a way station. And what 
is the station beyond? Who knows? We 
shall see, but today the sun is shining. 

Zawiejski was tired. He had made many 
election speeches. He is not young. He had 
a toothache. Still, he must talk to an Amert- 
can. “Catholics, lay and clergy, not only 
have had their rights as Catholics restored, 
but we also share today in everyone’s en- 
joyment of civil liberties. We write, we or- 
ganize” (but not politically, for he doesn't 
believe in a Catholic Party). 

For Zwaiejski, the greatest achievement of 
the October Revolution (the Polish one), 
was democratization, Will it lead to genuine 
competition between independent political 
parties? A smile, a shrug. Perhaps, some- 
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time. But sufficient unto the day is the good 
thereof. 


(I later walk down the street with a Pole 
Who, before the war, owned and managed a 
small nail factory. Now the Government 
Wishes him to take it back, but he is un- 
Willing to do it. Across the way is a large- 
domed building. “You see, the cross is back 
On the top.“ It is Warsaw's principal 
Protestant church, shut down by the Gov- 
ernment several years ago. There were plans 
for turning it Into a public hall. Nothing 

pened. It has just been reopened as a 
church.) 
HOW MUCH FREEDOM? 


And what can be written in Poland? That 
isn't the question. It is what can be pub- 
lished. The area of the possible has been 
Enlarged, In the arts one senses the great- 
èst freedom and experimentation. Here the 
Pendulum has swung the full arc. From 
Socialist realism to Paul Klee; from banal 
Street scenes to Maillol nudes reproduced in 
& newspaper. A new literary magazine is 
Planned. The search for foreign books to 
translate is energetic. (Joyce, Aldous, Hux- 
ley, Dylan Thomas, Steinbeck are now avall- 
able; George Bernard Shaw is a hit.) They 
are only beginning to get around to the 

nericans—Paulkner instead of Fast. 

We know almost nothing of your Ameri- 
can poets,” says Adum Wazyk. Wazyk is one 
or Poland’s best-known poets—a man now 
Past middie age. When the Germans at- 
tacked he went to Russia (“I was a Com- 
Munist sympathizer”), later joining the 
Polish liberation army formed in the Soviet 
Union, and with the army returning to what 
Was left of Warsaw. In 1955 he published a 

A which fired the young— 

"There are Polish apples unobtainable by 
Polish children, there are children scorned 
by criminal doctors, there are boys taught 
to lie, there are girls taught to lie. 

ere are people who are robbed in the 
Streets by thugs, for whom legal definitions 
are sought, there are people waiting for 
Papers, there are people waiting for justice, 
there are people who have been waiting for 
à long time.” 

. Wazyk lives well, by Polish standards, As 

he intellectual and important man of letters 

1 e has a roomy apartment —for Warsaw with 

ts severe housing shortage. (87 percent of 

he city was destroyed.) He earns his liy- 
not by poetry but by translating. 

The younger writers? It is too early to 
tell. One is always led back to that: walt— 
and work. Some of the younger Polish poets, 

azyk observes, now write in a highly per- 
Sonal philosophic style, no worker-meets- 
Birl, worker-gets-lecture, state-gets-produc- 

m. Good books can be published if one 

& willing publisher, who is, of course, 
State financed. (“But then someone must 
2 up the money, and we have no capi- 


h Censorship of books continues, but the 
and of authority is gentler. “My book has 
Just been published, though when It was first 
ir tten, it was not acceptable" Naturally, 
u writer chooses to criticize the basic as- 
zumptions of present Polish society—for 
example, socialism—such criticism would be 
Considered “unconstitutional” (subversive), 
and the censor’s authorization would be 
denied. 

(Task a Polish journalist what would hap- 
n to him were he to publish abroad a 
Critical article such as that written by Djilas 
Yugoslavia. Would he be jailed? “No, no. 

O One is jailed. Not at this moment.“ 
x So there is censorship. Still, the writers 
has anten, of which Wazyk is a member, 
Stated publicly that censorship of every 
d should be abolished—to which Wazyk 
And that day may come, Mean- 
While, “we are working in the circumstances 
under which we live.” Freedom is limited 
J necessity; and the appreciation of neces- 
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sity is called “political realism." Gomulka 
said this of the young: “They should keep 
their ardor in the search for roads leading 
to the improvement of our present real- 
ity. * * One can always forgive young 
people many things. But life forgives no 
one, even youth, for thoughtless acts.” 
Thoughtless acts are those undisciplined by 
an awareness of the national interest. 

(The night after the elections, a musical 
revue opened in Warsaw. All the skits were 
written around 1900 and have played to ap- 
preciative audiences ever since. It's a War- 
saw tradition; it is fun because it is familiar. 
Neither the set nor the costumes have 
changed. But in one skit— The Lady Who 
Knows Everything’—the blackout line is 
wholly 1957. The lady in the skit stands 
before a dozen people on the stage. They 
ask her a variety of questions: Will I marry 
the handsome young. man,” or, “How can 
I keep my husband home at nights?“ Each 
she answers promptly until the last one: 
“Which is better, the dollar or the ruble?“ 
There is silence. Blackout. The lady van- 
ishes. End of skit. Some questions can- 
not be answered—ought not even be asked.) 


THE SCHOLAR 


One of the liveliest human beings I have 
ever seen is Professor X. He is like a 
hundred-yard dash man 1 second before the 
gun goes off. He and his wife live in a less- 
privileged apartment than Wazyk—smaller, 
farther out. There are hundreds of books— 
in five languages. There is coffee and pas- 
try—and in 2% hours he has taken only 
one bite of the cake. Did he forget it was 
there? So much to say. His position in a 
Polish University was abolished about 4 years 
ago. He was fired—but kept on the payroll. 
He was recently reinstated. After his re- 
turn to work, he talked with a member of 
the party's central committee who had 
been influential in having him fired. “Well, 
you see,” said the party official, “we didn’t 
behave as the Russians do, did we? You 
had your salary; we kept our intellectuals 
alive.” 

The years away from work were bad, but 
he always kept in touch with a small group 
of his students. Today there are many such 
student groups. „talking. talking. 
And what do they discuss? Well, one thing— 
for example: the new proposals for workers’ 
councils in the factories. (On November 19, 
1956, the government adopted a law—one ar- 
ticle of which states that the workers’ coun- 
cil shall administer on behalf of the work- 
ers the enterprise which is national proper- 
ty.“) Now the question arises: whom will 
the council represent? Only the workers? 
Or the community? If, for example, it is 
decided by the workers and/or management 
that a factory can produce more profitably 
with fewer workers, should the workers’ 
council authorize the firing of their fellow- 
workers? Questions, ideas have come back 
with a rush. The spillways are open—and 
still the river breaks over the dam and over 
the old banks. 

In those years outside I was free, but what 
a freedom. I had no responsibilities, but 
no work either. Now. How much work 
there is to do—and not only that, it is not 
only that I am back at work, that we can 
speak freely (even with an American) but 
that we feel responsible—we are needed. 
Right now, at the University we are prepar- 
ing a new syllabus of study; it's exciting to 
know that what we decide will influence stu- 
dent for year to come. 

(He tells of a science professor recently re- 
turned to Warsaw from a trip to Bulgaria 
and Vienna, a man who is not and never 
had been a party member—never even-left- 
wing. On his return, the professor told his 
colleagues: “Vienna is bourgeois—the schol- 
ars are careful not to antagonize, particularly 
not to antagonize the church. And as for 
Sofia, they were shocked at my talk, ‘How 
can you speak so openly and independently 
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about Marxism and Leninism,’ they won- 
dered.”) 
THE PARTY 


“The Polish Workers’ Party and the Na- 
tional Council which was created on its ini- 
tiative. may not have had at the time [the 
end of the war] the support of the majority 
of the population the majority of the nation, 
but they had something which it more im- 
portant than a majority—they were politi- 
cally right“ —Wiadyslaw Gomulka, January 
14, 1957. 

Mr. Gomulka was not Invited to take power 
last October in order to preside over the 
liquidation of the Communist Party» Even 
if that were his personal intention (it is 
not), the internal conditions of political life 
and Polish geography would stand in the 
way. One finds little belief, even among non- 
party people, that a truly multiparty system 
is posible in the near future, or that compe- 
titive and independent parties are desirable 
at this stage. The emigré politicians say 
otherwise, but who are they to say—those 
who preach from afar, There is no going 
back. And to what could the Poles return? 
To parties as they were in 1938? Before the 
occupation—both German and Stalinist? 

The general question of political democ- 
ratization thus comes down to the concrete 
question: How much democracy will the 
United Workers Party (Communist) allow? 
For, barring war, it will make the important 
decisions for some time to come. Many in- 
ternal reforms have already occurred in the 
interest of party democratization (or, as 
stated by one Pole, “control by the file and 
rank")—others are promised. Those in the 
party who see in the October changes a “new 
path for Polish socialism” are counting on at 
least four things they are confident can pre- 
vent a return to Stalinist bureaucracy. 
First, there is the Parliament, with a major- 
ity pledged to the Gomulka program but free 
nevertheless to debate and to criticize. 
Where the old Parllament (the Seym) rub- 
ber-stamped, this Parliament, they insist, 
will make the laws. “The elevation of the 
role of the Seym,” says Gomulka, “to that of 
the supreme organ of State power will prob- 
ably be of the greatest importance in our 
democratization program.” And this im- 
plies also a revised interpretation of the role 
of the Communist Party itself—a party that 
divorces itself from the administration of 
national affairs, and confines itself to what 
the youngest member of the new Parliament 
calls “the formulation of programs.” In 
other words, moral and ideological leader- 
ship—“after which the nation will decide if 
that program is to be realized or not. The 
party is not going to be the last word. That 
will be the Seym's.“ 

This separation of powers has begun— 
most notably in new authority given the 
Ministry of Justice. Previously there were, 
in fact, two ministries: that of the Govern- 
ment, and that of the party—with its spies, 
its secret police, its prosecutors. The latter 
is being abolished, and one of Gomulka’s 
pledges is “socialist legality’—which means 
nothing more than justice administered by 
legal agents of the Government rather than 
agents of the Communist Party. No person 
has been jailed for political activities since 
Gomulka came in. 

But although criticism and free discussion 
are promised within the party, “democratic 
centralism” has not been jettisoned. For, 
explains a party member, can you have any 
party unless you have party discipline? “If 
you don’t agree with decisions that are 
finally taken after full debate, you are, after 
all, free to leave the party. And party unity, 
as we now see it, is not monolithic except on 
basic questions. There will be many ques- 
tions upon which Communists may differ in 
the Seym.” 

Then, too, those close to Gomulka are con- 
fident that by keeping open the channels of 
discussion outside the party, the guardians 
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of the people’s welfare (the party) will 
themselves be guarded. During the Stalin- 
ist days, the party lost touch with the 
masses; for the masses could not be heard. 
But from now on, they insist, what the 
people want will be known. 

A free and functioning legislature—cur- 
tailed authority of the Communist Party— 
free discussion among the people—these are 
the aims put forth by the Gomulkalsts, And 
they hdd, finally, the Workers’ Councils. For 
here, they say, the workers themselves will 
make decisions. Democracy from the bot- 
tom. Exactly how the councils are to oper- 
ate is a matter of debate—and the debate is 
hot. 

WHAT GOMULKA WANTS 


Gomulka has got his vote of confidence 
(for the January 20 balloting was a referen- 
dum on “The October Men” and not an elec- 
tion as we understand the term in multi- 
parties democracies). Now, where will Go- 
mulka go—assuming his heaith permits him 
to go forward? 

“Our party,” he said on January 14, “not 
only knows what it does not want (i. e. cap- 
italism or Stalinism) but knows full well 
what it wants.“ That statement, it seems to 
me, is only partly true. More is unsettled 
than settled. Even Gomulka's outline of the 
positive goal of the October Men is more dis- 
tinguished for its idealistic generality than 
its concreteness: 

“We want to transform and are transform- 
ing the old ways of life. We want to abolish 
and are abolishing all exploitation of man 
by man. We want to develop and are de- 
veloping science, education, and culture. We 
want to liquidate and are liquidating the 
centuries-old economic backwardness of our 
country. We want to raise and are raising 
Poland to its due place among the free na- 
tions of the world.” 

But the vagueness of so much of the pres- 
ent political rhetoric is not itself a discredit. 
This regime has, after all, merely begun its 
reexamination. Gomulka has had the prac- 
tical responsibility of governing for only one- 
third of a year, and responsibility endorsed 
by the voters for less than a month. Fur- 
thermore the fact that Poland is encircled by 
Soviet military power and that Russians are 
still stationed on Polish territory (though 
“temporarily” and by agreement) is never 
forgotten. There is a certain security in 

_ generalities; they permit maneuver. 

We want, Gomulka and his supporters say, 
three things: “Sovereignty (I. e., independ- 
ence), democratization, and economic prog- 
ress" (1. e., socialist efficiency). What is 
meant by independence“? 

“We know well,” Gomulka said on January 
14, “that alone we are incapable of defending 
our frontiers, Just as, abandoned by Great 
Britain and France, we were unable to de- 
fend them in 1939." The German danger is 
still real to Poles, and it is the Soviet Union 
and Communist East Germany (and Com- 
munist China) which support Poland's right 
to retain former German territory along the 
Oder-Neisse, while it is the West Germans 
backed by the United States (they say) which 
do not, Nor are the Poles unmindful that 
any policy which denies a continuing com- 
munity of interest between Russia and Po- 
land runs the great risk of precipitating 
Russian military intervention, as in Hungary. 
All things are relative, someone has said, ex- 
cept relatives—and they're constant. Here, 
the Russian relation is constant. 

“The Soviet Union,” says Gomulka, con- 
stitutes a power whose immensity nips in 
the bud the aggressive intentions of would- 
be aggressors.” (And could nip in the bud 
as well any anti-Soviet blooms along its 
borders.) r 

But the relative dependence of small pow- 
ers (however independent they are or may 
wish to be) on the big power next door is 
only part ot the story. For there is also, and 
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Gomulka speaks of it often, “the solidarity 
of the Socialist commonwealth.” 

“The October turning point,” proclaimed 
the National Unity Front (the Gomulka po- 
litical alliance) last December, “consolidated 
our sovereignty, raised our prestige in the 
world, and made it possible to arrange the 
friendly alliance with the Soviet Union on 
principles of full equality, respect for terri- 
torial integrity, independence, and noninter- 
ference in internal affairs.” By implication, 
the alliance which was in effect prior to Octo- 
ber was something other than friendly. 

“And what happens when international 
Socialist solidarity collides with Polish na- 
tional interest?” I asked a Gomulka support- 
er. Then,“ he replied with a smile, “some- 
thing gives way.” 

(To illustrate, Polish coal deliveries to East 
Germany have been curtailed. “The East 
Germans are furious,” a Pole said with de- 
light. And why. were they curtailed? Be- 
cause coal is a major source of Polish foreign 
credit; why sell to the East Germans if you 
can get a better price and get paid with goods 
or money of more value to you by selling 
elsewhere—such as to Finland? Solidarity 
forever—but not at the expense of Poland.) 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN? 


We pin things down when they're dead. 
"It is useless,“ a diplomat in Warsaw com- 
mented, “to debate over categories. What is 
Gomulka? A Titoist? A Social Democrat? 
Gomulka is a Pole leading a country pecullar- 
ly and dangerously situated. He has been 
in jail and learned from it. If you mean 
by communism lles and terror, that will 
not be Gomulka’s or Poland’s way.“ 

Categories cannot contain the facts about 
this moment of transition. Words them- 
selves are under review. As far back as 
October 1 of last year Nowa Kultura was 
asking: “What is the present meaning of 
the vague slogan ‘proletarians of all lands'?” 
It then says, “it is more than doubtful if 
(the Australian proletarians) want to unite 
with the proletarians of Poland. In Aus- 
tralia the minimum wage is so high that it 
even affects the workers’ willingness to raise 
their standard of living.” 

Of course, one still finds In the press refer- 
ences to the imperialist camp, revanchists, 
and revisionists and agitators with the cloven 
hoof; a. party speaker is welcomed warmly, 
sincerely * * * hectic applause * * + 
stormy applause of the workers. But the life 
has gone out of the lingo. And Gomulka 
himself has an expository, rather than de- 
clamatory style. His is not the language,” 
observes one Pole, “of the revolutionary 
orator, with which Poles are surfelted; rather 
he seeks to model himself on the simple, 
practical directness of Lenin.” Gomulka 
has noted the moribund quality of past dis- 
course. And in a reference to the 20th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, he spoke of silent, enslaved minds 
that began to shake off the poison of men- 
dacity, falsehood, and hypocrisy. The stiff 
«clichés previously predominant on party 
platforms and at public meetings, as well as 
in the press, began to give place to creative, 
living words. = 

The contrast between the Gomulka style 
and the Pravda style is illustrated by Gomul- 
ka's comment on Poznan: 

“I am convinced that the Poznan workers 
would not have gone on strike, that they 
would not have demonstrated in the streets, 
that no men would have been found among 
them who even resorted to arms, that our 
fraternal workers’ blood would not have been 
shed there had the party, that is the leader- 
ship of the party, presented the whole truth 
to them it was necessary to tell them 
the truth about the past and the present. 
‘There is no escaping from truth.“ 

In everyday conversation of Polish Com- 
munists strange words bob up, alien surely 
to Marxist orthodoxy. I asked one Journal- 
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ist whether, since October, he has been free 
to write what he thinks in his paper. Les. 
Pause. Absolutely.“ Pause. “I am free to 
write whatever is in harmony with my con- 
science.” (Conscience, not consciousness.) 
“And,” he continued, “my conscience tells 
me Gomulka is right.” 

Let us test out the reliability of language 
on one subject, anti-Semitism. No,“ says 
a well-informed Pole, “you have been misin- 
formed. There is no anti-Semitism in Po- 
land today.“ What can he mean? That 
morning I saw an anti-Semitic leaflet which 
was being circulated. “Ah, that, that is the 
work of hostile elements who wish to em- 
barrass Gomulka,” But this must mean, I 
insist, that there is an audience for an anti- 
Semitic appeal, Well, no. There is no 
anti-Semitism. Anti-Semitism was greatest 
in the villages where Jews were shopkeepers 
and traders. But the Jews are no longer 
there. So how can there be anti-Semitism?” 

(The generally accepted figure is that out 
of Poland’s prewar population of more than 
3 million Jews, only about 65,000 remain, and 
of those who remain many will manage to 
get to Israel.) 

“But I will tell you.“ my informant goes 
on, “there are reasons why Poles are angry 
with Jews. It is because they are buying 
gold and dollars black market.” (It did not 
seem fair at this pointsto remind him that a 
few moments earlier he had advised me to 
buy my Polish currency on the black market.) 
“And also because Jews held many high po- 
sitions in the hated Polish secret police and 
also throughout the government during the 
Stalin years, positions to which they were 
not entitled by competence,” 

And how, I wonder, did Jews obtain these 
positions? A wave of the hand. “Connec- 
tions.” Tes, adds a friend, there is no anti- 
Semitism, “it 1s all a Jewish complex.” 

It's a question of meaning. They were 
not lying, but we weren't talking about the 
same thing. And slowly I understood that 
anti-Semitism means beating Jews over the 
head with a stick. And that is not now tol- 
erated in Poland; so there can be no anti- 
Semitism. And, in a like way, one may not 
speak of coercion being used during the elec- 
tion, because there were no threats of re- 
prisals, no force. No one was beaten over 
the head. The election, therefore, was free. 

(A man was talking to a writer friend. 
The friend remarked that there were quite a 
few writers on his paper who never write but 
remain on the payroll. “And why don't 
they write?” he was asked. Because we 
have too many writers and not enough 
space.” Then why don't you let some of 
them go? “We can’t do that. This is & 
Socialist state. And under socialism there 18 
no unemployment.”) 


THE YOUTH 


The October revolution did not begin in 
October. It was preceded by a year and @ 
half of gradual change. But in October the 
cork popped, and during those critical days 
while Gomulka was meeting the Russian 
leaders who had flown to Warsaw, it was the 


students who pressured most powerfully for 


reform, To the credit of Gomulka, the pres- 
sures were channeled—instead of being 
bottled up. I was told by an American who 
was living in Warsaw during those anxious 


October days of joining a band of excited 


young Poles as they marched down the street 
toward the Soviet Embassy, chanting “Ro- 
kossowski, back to Moscow” (a Polish mod- 
ernization of Ami, go home”). As they 
passed a troop of Polish militia, they waved 
gaily. At that moment, a militia officer 
shouted an order; the troops began to run 
with fixed bayonets, seemingly toward the 
marchers. The American was knocked down 
by a soldier, but instantly picked up and put 
back on his feet. But the soldiers were not 
after the marchers. They raced ahead of 
the students toward the Soviet Embassy, and 
there the militia formed a line in front of the 
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entrance. When the demonstrators arrived, 
there were discussions; they were urged to 
Move along down another street; they did. 
It is said that the newspaper Po Prostu 
(Plain Speaking) “made” October. It is a 
Youth paper, although professional. Copies 
or the paper are always sold out. Pro Prostu 
Was in the vanguard of the demand for 
Change. And most of its staff are in their 
20's. How did this happen? For a Pole who 
20 years old today was born as war broke 
Sut. All he has personally experienced is 
War and the Nazi occupation, followed by 11 
Years of tight Communist control. Where 
did young Poles pick up dangerous notions 
about democratization und independence? 
“That is a question we older Poles have 
Often asked ourselves during recent months,” 
&teacher at Warsaw University told me. “Up 
Until a year and a half ago, we said of our 
Youth that they were completely indifferent, 
usioned with Stalinist dogmas, but no 
And then, 18 months ago, there began 
to be some questioning in Pro Prostu, petty 
Criticism, it did not go far. But then more 
fundamental questions began to be asked. 
The indifference disappeared, as did the 
triviality, and we saw that under the thin 
layer of Indifference there was a large body of 
Young people who were determined to work 
for a better life for Poland.” 
Why? Family inheritance? (The parents 
ad longer memories.) National character? 
("Poles did not like this slavish imitation— 
spit it out.“) 
There was something else. too. “They read 
and Lenin and compared what they 
read with what they saw. What they saw was 
not what they read.” : 
I went to see the young editor of Po Prostu. 
left a staff meeting and came into his 
mall, badly lit office. The pale intensity, the 
horn-rimmed glasses. He looked like a Time 
Writer who quit after 6 months. Unmis- 
Bubi; an intellectual, not an idealist. For 
Gomulka’s victory at the polls means 
t the Communist Party has again become 
leading force in society. (An echo of 
Jomulka's view: The credit of confidence 
ĉan be continuously renewed only on the 
Condition that obligations toward those giv- 
the credit are fulfilled.) “In the fu- 
Po Prostu Editor Lasota assumes, “it 
Won't be necessary to have another October, 
use of what we did last October.” 


Lasota was fired from his job twice during 
he past 18 months. Now, with his election 
Parliament his position seems secure—or 
ās secure as anything at this time in Poland. 
xo Prostu remains skeptical of dogma- 
ism—though not of the fundamentals of 
SOcialism, (I.“ Lasota emphasizes, “am a 
Communist.”) He is confident the in- 
Justices of the past can never return. His 
e is politics. No time for relaxation, 
hough the election is over, No; now is the 

job, now we go to work.” 

' THE ELECTION 


Some days earlier I had attended an elec- 
On meeting in Warsaw which Candidate 
ta was scheduled to address. It was held 
in the auditorium of the agricultural school. 
t of the audience were students. It was 
Cold. I was late. (Taxis are temperamental 
in Warsaw. One ride ended by my joining 
the driver and a pedestrian in pushing the 
xi off the middle of the street.) But the 
lection meeting was late also. The chair- 
and the speakers sat before us, securely 
pped, as we were, in overcoats. Lasota's 
delivery was academic. (“I want to make 
three points. First, second, ete.) He is a 
favorite of the students. And then came 
question period. The question period 
Poland (so I was told and personal expe- 
rience confirms the tale) is the period when 
the audience makes speeches. Nothing is 
asked and nothing is answered. And then a 
Temarkable thing happened. An elderly man 
Came forward and began to talk. 


| 


t 
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“Since 1905 I have observed public affairs. 
I was imprisoned under the Czar. But the 
last 12 years in Poland were the worst, for 
they were 12 years of lies. I am happy to 
have lived to hear the truth again spoken in 
Poland—by Gomulka.” Applause] Far 
more than for the candidate's speech. 

“Programs do not matter. What matters 
is morality—justice in public life.” More 
applause. The speaker turned to Lasota. 
“You, sir, you edit a newspaper, and in your 
paper I read a harsh indictment of the mis- 
deeds of the assistant minister for foreign 
trade. But that man still has his job. 
Why? Was your story in Po Prostu wrong? 
And if not, why has nothing been done? 
And why are Berman and others of the Beria 
past still free? It is not enough that those 
in prison. are freed. Those who put them 
there should be punished.” [Great ap- 
plause.] 

He talked for 20 minutes—citing chapter 
and verse. (“This takes courage,” my inter- 
preter said, “Even now?” ‘Yes.’’) 

“I knew a peasant," the old man went on, 
who would not join the cooperative. They 
urged him; they made life miserable for him; 
still he would not. They took him to jail. 
Finally he joined. r! 

“I knew another peasant, young, newly 
married. Shortly after Stalin's death, he 
made a joke about Stalin. He was impris- 
oned. Three months leter, his body was re- 
turned to his wife. They told her he had 
hanged himself. I wanted to publish this 
story, but they told me I would bring harm 
to my family and to myself. I didn’t. Our 
task is to change the atmosphere, Morality 
is what matters.” 

After an hour and a half of such questions 
from the floor the chairman said perhaps the 
time had come for the candidate to answer 
written questions that had been sent uv. 
No.“ shouted the audience. And so the 
audience went on talking, and I left, 


“DON'T CROSS OUT NAMES” 


The night before the election Gomulka had 
made a dramatic appeal to the nation: “To 
cross out the candidates of our party means 
to cross out the independence of our coun- 
try, to cross out Poland from the map of 
Europe.” So although there were more 
names on each ballot than could be elected, 
the entire propaganda machinery of Poland— 
non-Communist as well as Communist—cen- 
tered its fire during the last days on one tar- 
get: don't cross out names. And about 80 
percent of the Poles, accepting this advice, 
dropped their ballots unmarked into the 
boxes and thus automatically elected the top 
two-thirds of the names listed on the ballots. 
The choice on January 20 was not com- 
munism against no communism. But every- 
one knew that. Just as they know that these 
are not real alternatives for Poland. Not 
now. 

In each polling place I visited on election 
day (3 in Warsaw, 3 outside) there was at 
least one curtained polling booth—unused 
by a large majority of voters. Nor were voters 
instructed to use the booth, or even advised 
of its presence, except very occasionally. 
There was no party designation of candi- 
dates on the ballot (though three parties, 
united in the National Front, had candi- 
dates—and there were candidates belonging 
to no parties as well). Nor was there any in- 
formation on party affiliation of candidates 
available in the polling places. The church 
had announced that it would “arrange re- 
ligious services on next Sunday in such a way 
as to enable the Catholics to fulfill both their 
religious duties * * * and take part in the 
elections.” Collaboration between church 
and state was total. In one village, the elec- 
tion official—a young school teacher and a 
party member—assured me the local priest 
had been most cooperative. “He called on 
me and asked if I would object to his having 
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a wedding at the church on election day. 
Of course I told him I had no objection.” 

(A sound truck moves through the village: 
“In the name of socialist youth, don't cross 
out names. Vote for October and against re- 
actionary Stalinists and Beriaism."') 

As we started on our tour of polling 
places—armed with official credentials by the 
Foreign Ministry, though we were asked to 
show them only once—our Polish interpreter, 
a student, proudly announced that he had 
already voted and he had not used the secret 
polling booth. What, we cried, you too? He 
was confused by our thinking he had not 
done the right thing. “Why should I do it 
in secret?” he said. “I crossed out a name 
in front of everyone.” “And why did you do 
that?“ “Because that candidate is a swine.” 
“But don’t you understand the importance 
of the secret ballot?” No.“ He was un- 
happy. “Why should I not mark my ballot 
publicly? They won't jail me.” And an hour 
later: “When I voted, I saw nobody using 
the booth, so I was ashamed to use it.” (But 
as we later watched those who did use “the 
curtain”—one-fifth of the voters, on an av- 
erage—it did not seem to us that any were 
afraid—or even embarrassed to register their 
choices in private.) 

When we commented at one polling place 
on the fact that many voters didn't seem to 
know the curtain was there, the official re- 
Plied: “It is the free will of the citizen not 
to use the curtain.” Another sald it more 
cynically: “Of course many of them are like 
geese; each follows the one before.“ 

Yet it was a free election, freer than be- 
fore. “Someone called at my apartment yes- 
terday.“ a voter told me, “and she asked me 
why I had not gone down and checked my 
nume on the election list. I told her it was 
none of her business, and she apologized, 
said she was only doing her duty, and she left. 
But there it is: more pressure. Still, I don't 
mind. It is much better.” 

Several days before the election, a candi- 
date's name was struck off the ballot. He 
was a former prime minister. But in pre- 
electoral speeches, Osobka-Morawski “had 
attempted to make a certain selection among 
party members, grouping them into Socialists 
and Communists. Activity aimed at wreck- 
ing the unity of the party is always destruc- 
tive and particularly dangerous in the pres- 
ent period of such significance to our coun- 
try.“ So explained the party paper—Trybuna 
Ludu. What this meant was; Ozobka-Mo- 
rawski had been playing politics—and not 
Gomulka politics. 


Program of Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of New Jersey, as Pre- 
sented at Annual Breakfast to New Jer- 
sey Congressional Delegation on Fes- 
ruary 6, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has become the custom of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Department of New 
Jersey, to hold each year a breakfast 
conference with the members of the New 
Jersey congressional delegation, during 
which there is brought to our attention 
subjects of legislation and other related 
matters that the Veterans of Foreign 
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Wars as a national and State organiza- 
tion are interested in having recognized 
in an appropriate way by Congress. It 
is needless to say this custom has proved 
highly beneficial to our Members of Con- 
gress from New Jersey. 

On February 6 the annual breakfast 
was held at the Hotel Ambassador in the 
city of Washington. At that time De- 
partment Commander of New Jersey, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Charles E. 
Kinney, presented a summary of the ob- 
jectives set for the year 1957. The ad- 
dress of the department commander to 
which I have made reference reads as 
follows: : 
ADDRESS BY CHARLES E. KINNEY, DEPARTMENT 
, COMMANDER OF NEW JERSEY, VETERANS OF 

FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, AT 

THE SIXTH ANNUAL VETERANS OF FOREIGN 

Wars, DEPARTMENT OF New JERSEY, CON- 

GRESSIONAL BREAKFAST, AMBASSADOR HOTEL, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Pesruary 6, 1957 


On behalf of the Department of New Jersey 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, I wish to bid you, 
the Members of Congress from New Jersey, 
welcome. We hope you have enjoyed your 
breakfast and this meeting with your con- 
stituents. 

This is the sixth year of our annual treks 
to Washington and each year we find it more 
pleasant to greet old friends and to meet new 
ones. We appreciate the hard work and the 
long hours that go into being a Member of 
the governing body of the United States of 
America in these troubled times and though 
we will not always agree on every point we 
are proud of our representatives here and 
know them to be dedicated public servants. 

Breaking bread with you this morning are 
the representatives of the 35,000 members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars in the State 
of New Jersey. They are from the resort 
areas of our coastline, from the teeming 
Delaware Valley area, from the industrial 
north and from the expanding part of our 
State. These members are vitally interested 
in the veteran and his rights as such in his 
community, the State, and the Nation. 

First I will speak to you about the Vet- 
erans“ Administration hospitals in New 
Jersey at East Orange and at Lyons. We are 
proud of these hospitals and the competent 
staffs that supervise them. 

In East Orange, however, there are 100 beds 
that have never been used because the hos- 
pital has not been given the money to op- 
erate them. To build a hospital of 100-bed 
capacity would cost over a million dollars— 
we have the hospital—we have the patients 
but without the appropriation to staff we can 
do nothing. In addition, as of January 29, 
1957, there were ‘836 patients enrolled at the 
hospital. The present capacity of 850 beds 
leaves only 14 tospare. Usually a hospital of 
this size has at least 10 percent empty beds 
in order to be prepared for any emergencies 
that might arise. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars feel that it is good business to open 
the facilities of the hospital to its fullest 
extent and capacity, then and only then will 
the veterans in your constituency be getting 
their just dues. 

At Lyons we have a slightly different prob- 
lem. Excellent treatment is the rule but 
the premises are in need of renovation as 
even a cursory inspection will reveal. Even 
such an important place as the operating 
room is in need of renovation. Because of 
its distance from nearby cities, unlike the 
East Orange Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, special consideration must be given 
to the needs of the employees at Lyons. 
Therefore, we recommend that in addition to 
a special appropriation for the renovation of 
the premises, that a chapel to be used by all 
denominations be constructed and that a 
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new gymnasium for the employees be given 
favorable consideration. 

Past Department Commander Frank Hahn, 
who is now our national councilman and 
who is present this morning, spoke exten- 
sively last year of the tranquilizing drugs 
and out-patient treatment using these new 
methods. We can report that this program 
has cleared nearly 100 patients since its start 
3 yeara ago but only time can tell what the 
tranquilizing drugs can really do. 

At our last departmental council of ad- 
ministration meeting in Trenton on Janu- 
ary 20, 1957, two resolutions were passed 
unanimously with instructions that we com- 
municate our feelings to the Members of 
Congress. 

On the question of Communist Tito of 
Yugoslavia’s proposed visit to the United 
States we received 12 answers to our 15 com- 
munications to date. Six of the twelve re- 
ceived agreed with our stand that Tito should 
not be allowed to blemish our shores; five 
acknowledged our stand without stating 
their beliefs on the matter and one was in 
favor of the visit. Though this matter seems 
to be a closed one we feel that when the hue 
and cry die down the invitation to Tito may 
be proposed again. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars do not want any Communist leader so 
honored and do not want any of our com- 
rades in the Armed Forces to suffer the dis- 
grace of providing an honor guard for his Uk. 

The second resolution dealt with the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act in that we 
are op to any amendments thereof 
which will increase present quotas. We have 
received 10 answers to our 15 communica- 
tions to date. Eight acknowledged our stand 
without stating their beliefs on the matter 
and two opposed our stand and are in favor 
of amending the act. The Veterans of For- 
elgn Wars are in sympathy with the gallant 
fighters for freedom in Hungary but fear that 
the opponents of the McCarran-Walter Act 
are using the emotional impact of the Hun- 
garlan situation to create an entirely new 
system, May we point out that the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Hungarian Refugee Re- 
lief in an answer to a letter from us tells 
us that as of January 22, 1957, the following 
male refugees had arrived at Camp Kilmer 
from Hungary. 2,751 from 15 to 19 years of 
age; 6,951 from 20 to 29 years of age; 3,960 
from 30 to 39 years of age. A total of 13.602 
male refugees of what we might call draft 
age. It certainly doesn't seem like it was a 
case of women and children first. 

Yesterday we attended a hearing of the 
House Committee on Veterans Affairs where 
our Commander in Chief, Cooper T. Holt, 
presented our legislative program. We hope 
that you Members from New Jersey will look 
with favor upon that program. It calls for 
adequate preparedness for the actions of our 
enemies; for increased compensation and 
statutory award rates for those veterans with 
service-connected disabilities; for more lib- 
eral pension consideration for the aging 
group of World War I veterans; our opposi- 
tion to an increase in the present 4%½ per- 
cent interest rate in the GI home loan pro- 
gram and urges a liberalization of the direct 
loan program by making available additional 
funds through the use of a portion of the 
premium reserves of the National Seryice 
Life Insurance Fund. We again urge the 
United States Senate to set up a standing 
committee on veterans affairs and that the 
cme of Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs be 
elevated to Cabinet rank. 

We cannot of course discuss the entire 
legislative program of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. As these important matters come 
before you, I and the comrades who sit with 
you will continue to communicate with you 
to express our views. 

This morning is another example of your 
forebearance and we went to thank you for 
giving us this opportunity to talk with you 
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collectively. We will continue to fight for 
what we believe is right for the veteran and 

“for the United States of America. 
A list of those in attendance is as follows: 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS IN ATTENDANCE AT NEW 
JERSEY VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS BREAK“ 
FAST 


United States Senator CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Rahway. $ 

Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Mer 
chantville, First Congressional District. 
Congress James C. AvcHINcLoss, Locust 
Point, Third Congressional District. 

Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., Tren- 
ton, Fourth Congressional District. 

Congressman WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, Saddle 
River, Seventh Congressional District, 

Congressman GORDON CANFIELD, Paterson, 
Eighth Congressional District. 

Congressman FRANK C. OsMers, Jr., Ten- 
afly, Ninth Congressional District. 

Congressman PETER W. RODINO, Jr., Newark. 
10th Congressional District. 

Congressman Huon J. Apponizio, Newark. 
11th Congressional District. 

Congressman Rosert W. Kean, Livingston, 
12th Congressional District. 

Congressman ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, Jersey 
City, 13th Congressional District. 

Congressman Vincent J. DELLAY, West 
New York, 14th Congressional District. 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS ATTENDING THE 1957 NEW 
JERSEY VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS CON 
GRESSIONAL BREAKFAST 


Cooper T. Holt, commander in chief, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Richard L. Roudebush, senior vice com- 
mander in chief, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John W. Mahan, Jr., vice commander in 
chief, Helena, Mont. 

Robert B. Handy, Jr., quartermaster gen- 
eral, Kansas City, Mo. 

Elmer L. Jenkins, inspector general, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Omar B. Ketchum, director, national leg“ 
islative and rehabilitation services, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 5 

James W. Cothran, past commander in 
chief, Bishopville, S. C. 

Timothy J. Murphy, past commander in 
chief, Boston, Mass. 

Francis J. McNamara, assistant legislative 
officer, Washington, D. C. 

Sydney E. Wilkins, administrative assist- 
ant, Washington, D. C. 

George L. MacElroy, National Employment 
officer, Washington, D. C. 

Garland J. Godwin, press assistant and 
liaison, Washington, D. C. 

William F. Hickey, administrative assist- 
ant, Washington, D. C. 

Norman Jones, assistant rehabilitation di- 
rector, Washington, D. C. 

Wyman H. Chadwick, regional field direc~ 
tor, Hyattsville, Md. 

Alice Chadwick, past National Auxillary 
president, Hyattsville, Md. 

James A. Sheehan, associated editor, Na- 
tional Tribune, Washington, D. C. 

Tom Buchanan, (Washington bureau) 
Newark Star-Ledger, Washington. D. C. 

Cyril J. O'Brien (Washington bureau) 
Trenton on Trentonian & Vineland Times“ 
Journal, Washington, D. C. 

Arthur Sylvester, (Washington bureau) 
Newark News, Washington, D. C. 

James J. Butler, (Washington bureau) 
Camden Courier Post, Washington, D. C. 

A. B. Hermann, Washington, D. C. 

Samuel Lipschutz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Isidore (Pop) Lipschutz, Philadelphia, Pæ 

Charles E. Kinney, department comman- 
der, Newark, 11th Congressional District. 

Mrs. Charles E. Kinney, Newark, 11th Con“ 
gressional District. 

Frank G. Hahn, national council member, 
Union City, 14th Congressional District. 
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Mrs. Frances Totoro, department auxiliary 
President, Millville, Second Congressional 

5 

Athorn, Newark, 10th Congressional 
District. 

Salvatore A. Bontempo, New Jersey State 
tor veterans services, Newark, 11th Con- 
onal District. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Butler, department senior 

‘Vice auxiliary president, Cranford, Sixth Con- 
onal District. 

James G. Caffrey, Jr., department chief of 
„Newark, 11th Congressional District. 

Joseph F. Conroy, Bogota, Seventh Con- 

mal District. = 

John Costley, deputy chief of staff, East 

nge, llth Congressional District. 

Anthony Collucci, Elizabeth, Sixth Con- 
onal District. 

baun A. Davenport. lieutenant commander 
alted States Navy, Union, Sixth Congres- 

Mal District. 

Sheldon F. deBaun, past department com- 
Mander, Asbury Park, Third Congressional 
District, 

Mrs, Mae deBaun, Asbury Park, Third Con- 

onal District, 

John Delloiacono, fifth district commander, 
Roselle Park, Sixth Congressional District. 

William C. Fay, past department comman- 

» Union, Sixth Congressional District. 

William v. Fay, Union, Sixth Congressional 

District, 


James Falbo, Hasbrouck Heights, Ninth 
ional District. 
Alfred Festini, Fairview, Ninth Congres- 
District. 
Albert J. Gifford, department legislative 
. Gloucester City, First Congressional 
t é 


ct. 
Harrison R. Gill, Nixon, Fifth Congres- 
Slonal District. 
Charles W. Gilmour; past department com- 
— Union City; 14th Congressional Dis- 


Mrs. Charles W. Gilmour, Union City, 14th 
Congressional District. 
Arthur R. Jedry, commander, Post No. 
800. Plainfield, Sixth Congressional District. 
James W. Johnson, Plainfield, Sixth Con- 
onal District. 
Adolph Kircher, Union City, 14th Congres- 
District. 
Robert E. Kearney, department junior vice 
ander, Absecon, Second Congressional 


t. 

X Daniel J. Law, department service officer, 
ersey City, 13th Congressional District. 
David S. Lawrie, department housing offi- 

Fast Orange, 11th Congressional District. 

William Mantell, department chaplain, 
Plainfield, Sixth Congressional District. 

Thomas J. McEvoy, Newark, 12th Congres- 
tional District. 

John G. McLaughlin, Oaklyn, First Con- 

District. 

yuarold J. Menze, commander, Post 220, 

ys Landing, Second Congressional District, 

George F. Monahan, North Plainfield, Fifth 
Congressional District. 

Arthur R. Morin, Mt. Holly, Fourth Con- 
Sessional District. 
oot. Arthur R. Morin, Mt. Holly, Fourth 

ongresslonal District. 

William E. Morrison, Collingswood, First 
Congressional : District. 

Leo Murphy, commander, Post 7298, ‘Tren- 
ton, Fourth Congressional District. 

Charles Oldfield, past department com- 
Mander, Ocean City, Second Congressional 
District, 

Deoa Regan, pa 11th Congressional 


John J. Repp, Asbury Park, Third Congres- 
tional District. 

Louis A. Roberts, Newark, 11th Congres- 
Slonal District. 


department senior vice 
sio Merchantville, First Congres- 
nal District. 
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Louis V. Shepper, department public rela- 
tions officer, Asbury Park, Third Congres- 
sional District. 

Mrs. Louls V. Shepper, Asbury Park, Third 
Congressional District. 

Harry J. Stout, 18th district commander, 
Trenton, Fourth Congressional District. 

Benj. P. Thomas, department quartermas- 
ter-adjutant, Oaklyn, First Congressional 
District. 

Robert Traver, Hohokus, Seventh Congres. 
sional District. 

Anthony Tucker, Plainfield, Sixth Congres- 
sional District. 

Charles R. Ulz, Little Ferry, Ninth Con- 
greesional District. 

Anthony Volpe, Cape May County service 
officer, Oecan City, Second Congressional 
District. 


Recent Attacks Upon the Supreme 
Court—A Statement by Members of 
the Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


a OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
attacks upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States have been a source of deep 
regret for me both in my capacity as a 
lawyer and as a Member of Congress. 
These ‘attacks upon one of the funda- 
mental institutions within our govern- 
mental framework cannot help but 
weaken that Government at a time in 
our history when we must be united. 

It, therefore, gave me great pleasure 
to receive a statement by 100 distin- 
guished members of the bar of the 
United States which speaks cogently 
and forcefully of the value of our ju- 
dicial institutions and defends the ju- 
diciary against assaults which would un- 
dermine the rule of law. I would like to 
call this statement to the attention of 
my colleagues and the American people 
and include it as a part of my remarks. 


The article follows: 
RECENT ATTACKS Upon THE SUPREME CourT— 
A STATEMENT BY MEMBERS OF THE Ban 


(It is my privilege to speak for a repre- 
sentative group of American lawyers in 
bringing to public attention their carefully 
considered statement concerning “Recent 
Attacks Upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” I bespeak for the statement 
which is relatively short and to the point the 
thoughtful consideration of all those who 
read it. It will, I think, be entirely clear that 
the.statement is utterly unrelated to any 
partisan or local point of view. It has been 
signed by 100 lawyers who reside in 31 States 
and Territories of the United States. We 
who have signed it are concerned with a mat- 
ter of great national significance with re- 
spect to which we find occasion to speak out 
as lawyers. In the group are individuals who 
have, in the composite, borne important pub- 
lic responsibilities and exercised leadership 
in the work of the organized bar and in 
American legal education.—George Wharton 
Pepper, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

As members of the bar we have been deeply 
disturbed. by recent attacks on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. No institution 
of our Government, including the judiciary, 
stands beyond the reach of criticism; but 
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these attacks have been so reckless in their 
abuse, so heedless of the value of judicial 
review and so dangerous in fomenting dis- 
respect for our highest law that they deserve 
to be repudiated by the legal profession and 
by every thoughtful citizen. 

The Constitution is our supreme law. In 
many of its most important provisions it 
speaks in general terms, as is fitting in a 
document intended, as John Marshall de- 
clared, to endure for ages to come.“ In cases 
of disagreement we have established the ju- 
diciary to interpret the Constitution for us. 
The Supreme Court is the embodiment of 
judicial power, and under its evolving in- 
terpretation of the great constitutional 
clauses—commerce among the States, due 
process of law, and equal protection of the 
laws, to name examples—we have achieved 
national unity, a nationwide market for 
goods, and government under the guaranties 
of the Bill of Rights. To accuse the Court 
of usurping authority when it reviews legis- 
lative acts, or of exercising “naked power is 
to jeopardize the very institution of judicial 
review. To appeal for “resistance” to de- 
cisions of the Court by any lawful means” 
is to utter a self-contradiction, whose am- 
biguity can only be calculated to promote 
disrespect for our fundamental law. The 
privilege of criticizing a decision of the Su- 
preme Court carries with it a corresponding 
obligation—a duty to recognize the decision 
as the supreme law of the land as long as 
it remains in force. 

There are ways of bringing about changes 
in constitutional law, but resistance is not 
such a way. Changes may be wrought by 
seeking an overruling decision, or by consti- 
tutional amendment. It is through the 
amending process, and not by resistance, 
that the people and the States stand as the 
ultimate authority. £ 

The current wave of abuse was doubt- 
less precipitated by the school-segregation 
decisions, though it has by no means been 
limited to them. Since our position does 
not depend on agreement with those deci- 


` sions, it is not our purpose to discuss their 


merits. As individuals we are entitled to 
our own views of their soundness. Some of 
us are definitely in disagreement with them. 
In an appendix we have sought to put these 
decisions in historical perspective and our 
signatures to this declaration are intended 
to evidence our approval of the statements 
in the appendix. Our present concern is 
for something more fundamental than any 
one decision or group of decisions; our con- 
cern is for the tradition of law-observance 
and respect for the judiciary, a tradition 
indispensable to the cherished independence 
85 our judges and orderly progress under 

W. s 

The American bar has been alert to de- 
fend the judiciary against assaults which 
would undermine the rule of law, and to 
make plain to the American public the dan- 
gers lurking in such challenges. In 1937, 
when the Court was threatened, the bar 
Tallied to its support as an institution, re- 
gardless of individual dissatisfaction which 
many felt toward important decisions of 
that time. We must do no less today. 

The signers of this statement represent 
diverse political outlooks and geographic 
associations. We are all the more firmly 
united in our resolve to defend the rule of 
law against the present challenge. 

Dillon Anderson, Houston, Tex.; Ernest 
Angell, New York City, N. v.; J. Garner An- 
thony, Honolulu, Hawaii; Philip W. Amram, 
Washington, D. C.; Howard L. Barkdull, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Paul Bedford, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Laird Bell, Chicago, III.; Robert M. Ben- 
jamin, New York City, N. X.; Charles L. 
Black, Austin, Tex.; Frank T. Boesel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; George E. Brand, Detroit, Mich.; 
Henry Brandis, Jr., Chapel Hill, N. C.; James 
E. Brenner, Stanford, Calif.; Joseph I. Brody, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Bruce Bromley, New York 
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City, N. T.: John G. Buchanan, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Howard F. Burns, Cleveland, Ohio; Pierce 
Butler. St. Paul, Minn.; Harold G. Cant, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Claude E. Chalfant, Hutch- 
inson, Kans.; Grenville Clark, Dublin, N. H.;: 
Herbert W. Clark, San Francisco, Calif.: 
Charles A. Coolidge, Boston, Mass.: Walter E. 
Craig, Phoenix, Ariz.; Homer D. Crotty, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: Carl W. Cummins, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Charles P. Curtis, Boston, Mass.; Paul 
R. Dean, Washington, D. C.; Robert Dechert, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Lloyd W. Dinkelspiel, San 
Francisco, Calif.; James M. Douglas, St. 
Louls, Mo.; Douglas L. Edmonds, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; William D. Embree, Jr., Denver, Colo.; 
Harold Evans, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert J. 
Farley, University, Miss.; Jefferson B. Ford- 
ham, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ray Forrester, New 
Orleans, La.; Eugene H. Freedheim, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Arthur J, Freund, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Paul A. Freund, Cambridge, Mass. 

Fred E. Fuller, Toledo, Ohio; Robert P. 
Goldman, Cincinnati, Ohio; William T. Gos- 
set, Dearborn, Mich.; John Raeburn Green, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Milton D. Green, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Albert J, Harno, Urbana, III.: James P. 
Hart, Austin, Tex; Paul M. Hebert, Baton 
Rouge, La; Allan A. Herrick, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Charles A. Horsky, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles B. Howard, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
William S. Jackson, Denver, Colo.; Charles 
W. Joiner, Ann Arbor, Mich.; William J. 
Kenealy, New Orleans, La.; Allen T. Klots, 
New York City, N. V.; Barton H. Kuhns, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Mason Ladd, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Jacob M. Lashly, St. Louis, Mo.; Monte M. 
Leemann, New Orleans, La,; William B. Lock- 
hart, Minneapolis, Minn; Alan Loth, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; Thomas D. McBride, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; William L. Marbury, Baltimore, 
Md.; Jesse E. Marshall. Sioux City, Iowa; 
Theodore R. Meyer, San Francisco, Calif.: 
Arthur S. Miller, Emory University, Ga.; 
Frederic M. Miller, Des Moines, Iowa; James 
R. Morford, Wilmington, Del.; Edmund M. 
Morgan, Nashville, Tenn.; Arthur L. New- 
man, New York City, N. T.; Charles E. Nie- 
man, Minneapolis, Minn; John Lord 
O'Brian, Washington, D. C.: A. E. Papale, 
New Orleans, La.; Benjamin M. Parker, 
Atlanta, Ga. g 

George Wharton Pepper, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Maynard E. Pirsig, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
John Carlisle Pryor, Burlington, Iowa; Frank 
J. Remington, Madison, Wis.; Alvin J. Rock- 
well, San Francisco, Calif.; James Grafton 
Rogers, Georgetown, Colo.; Eugene V. Ros- 
tow, New Haven, Conn.; Murray Season- 
good, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ethan A. H. Shepley, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Joseph H. Stamler, Newark, 
N. J.; E. Blythe Stason, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Charles M. Storey, Boston, Mass.; Robert G. 
Storey, Dallas, Tex.; George W. Stumberg, 
Austin, Tex.; Frank J. Sulloway, Concord, 
N. H.; Benjamin F. Swisher, Waterloo, Iowa.; 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry J. 
Te Paske, Orange City, Iowa; Harrison Tweed, 
New York City, N. Y.; Robert W. Upton, Con- 
cord, N. H.; George S. Van Schaick, Bing- 
hamton, N. T.; Robinson Verril, Portland. 
Maine; Leon H. Wallace, Bloomington, Ind.; 
Olin E. Watts, Jacksonville, Fla.; Bethel M. 
Webster, New York City, N. V.; Roy E. Willy, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Francis E. Winslow, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; Julius J. Wuerthner, 
Great Falls, Mont.; G. Aaron Youngquist, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

APPENDIX 


Occasionally in our history decisions of the 
Court have met with official resistance on the 
part of one or more States. No section of the 
country has had a monopoly on such aber- 
rations, and in their outcome these episodes 
have only served to strengthen the tradition 
of respect for law. In 1803 the legislature 
of Pennsylvania asserted that a Federal court 
had illegally usurped jurisdiction and that 
its decree ought not to be supported or 
obeyed. Reviewing this action, the Supreme 
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shall, took note of a supposed right of inter- 
position: 

“The act in question does not, in terms, 
assert the universal right of the State to in- 
terpose in every case whatever; but assigns, 
as a motive for its interposition in this par- 
ticular case, that the sentence, the execution 
of which it prohibits, was rendered in a cause 
over which the Federal courts have no juris- 
Court in 1809, through Chief Justice Mar- 
diction.” 

The answer which Marshall gave is as valid 
and compelling today as it was almost a cen- 
tury and a half ago: 

“If the legislatures of the several States 
may, at will, annul the judgments of the 
courts of the United States, and destroy the 
rights acquired under these judgments, the 
Constitution itself becomes a solemn mock- 
ery; and the Nation is deprived of the means 
of enforcing its laws by the instrumentality 
of its own tribunals. So fatal a resuit must 
be deprecated by all; and the people of Penn- 
sylvania not less than the citizens of every 
other State, must feel a deep interest in 
resisting principles so destructive of the 
Union, and in averting consequences so fatal 
to themselves.” [5 Cranch 115, 136 (1809).] 

The President at the time was James 
Madison, whose earlier views may have given 
some reason to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania to solicit his support. But when thus 
approached, Madison was firm in upholding 
the rule of law. He said: “The Executive 
is not only unauthorized to prevent the 
execution of a decree sanctioned by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, but is ex- 
pressly enjoined, by statute, to carry into 
effect any such decree, where opposition may 
be made to it.” (Congressional Globe, llth 
Cong. 2d sess., p. 2269, quoted in I War- 
ren, Supreme Court in United States History, 
p. 382.) 

It is unnecessary to recount additional 
episodes of this kind. Surmounting attacks 
prompted by local pressures, it was this very 
authority of the Court that served to foster 
reconciliation after the Civil War, when 
State and Federal statutes disqualifying 
former supporters of the Confederacy from 
public and professional employment were 
held by the Court to be repugnant to the 
Constitution as bills of attainder. Thus the 
attacks on the power of the court proved to 
be as short-sighted as they were short-lived. 

Concerning the school cases themselves, 
it should be enough to point out that they 
do not warrant any departure from our tradi- 
tion of respect for law. It has been said that 
they were a usurpation because the equal 
protection clause ofthe 14th amendment does 
not speak of schools and Congress had not 
legislated on the subject. But the equal 
protection clause was deliberately couched in 
general terms; it does not speak of jury sery- 
ice or transportation or any of the other 
specific flelds in which the court has been 
faced with racially restrictive laws. These 
problems must be resolved by the court. 

Whether as individuals we agree or dis- 
agree with the school decisions, we recognize 
that they were the culmination of a steady 
line of growth in the application of the con- 
cept of equal protection of the law, and that 
each stage was preceded by sincere and de- 
termined opposition, In 1880 the right of 
Negroes to be included on juries was estab- 
lished by judicial decision. In 1917 racial re- 
strictions in municipal zoning laws were held 
unconstitutional, and in 1948 this principle 
was applied to prevent the enforcement of 
private racial covenants for housing. In 1927 
the first of a series of cases outlawed the all- 
white primary under the 14th amendment. 
In 1938 the first of a series of cases applied 
the principle of equal protection to higher 
education; through Chief Justice Hughes the 
Court held that a State did not satisfy its 
constitutional duty by offering to pay for a 
student's tuition at a nonsegregated uni- 
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versity in another State. The elementary“ 
school cases themselves were presented in 2 
series of oral arguments and written briefs 
that advanced every possible contention; the 
Court heard reargument on the merits and 
still another argument on the form of the 
decree. The cases were treated with the 
utmost deliberation. Recognizing the prob- 
lems of adjustment in some localities, the 
Court left the decrees to be carried out under 
the supervision of the district courts. 

local authorities are obligated to see that the 
Court's decision is complied with in 
faith. s 


Terrible Peacetime Dangers of 
Radioactive Poisons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fight for Survival,” publish 
in McCall's magazine for January 1957: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

+ THE Ficutr For SURVIVAL 


It is no secret today that a hydrogen War. 
no matter who starts it or who is attacked: 
will mean the destruction of most of the 
human race. One of our own high-ranking 
generals has stated publicly that a hydr of 
attack by our forces might take the lives 
three or four hundred million people, enem 
or ally, depending on the direction of the 
winds.” 4 

What is not so well known, but what coul 
be equally disastrous, is a possible slow de- 
generation of the human race caused by E 
dioactive poisons released during times 
peace. ; 

To state the problem as simply as possible: 
We have by atomic experiments released a 
kind of ray that can penetrate human tissue 
at high energy and produce chemical and 
biological changes in that tissue. y 
we have introduced to our planet giganti 
quantities of radioactive elements which 
capable of changing, damaging, or killing lY- 
ing cells. It is nota question of whether 
have polluted the earth; it is a question of 
how much we have polluted it, 

Here is a substance you can neither see 
feel, hear, taste nor smell. You may be ex“ 
posed to it unwittingly; you may inhale it. 
or absorb it by drinking polluted water or PY 
eating contaminated food. You may not fee 
any immediate ill effects, yet some materials 
remain radioactive for years in the body. 
operating as so many infinitesimal but dan 
gerous X-ray machines. 

Of course, the fact that penetrating ray® 
can damage human cells has been known 
for over 50 years. Professor Roentgen dis- 
covered X-rays and investigated their char- 
acteristics in the latter part of 1895, and 
even at that time he felt it was necessary 
use heavy metals to confine these ray® 
Within a year, a scientist building x-ray 
tubes reported he had develeped a skin dis- 
ease on his hands, and in a very short time 
men working with these new rays no 
injuries to technicians and to laboratory 
animals. As early as 1906 it was agreed that 
most of the organs of the body could be 
altered by the X-rays. 

The Curles and Bémont extracted radiu™ 
from pitchblende in their laboratory before 
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the start of this century, and the ray- 
amitting nature of this material soon was 
on knowledge, 
But for 50 years the total amount of ra- 
Um scattered over the world amounted to 
t 2 pounds. 

Oday we are dealing with tons upon tons 
ar radioactive material, some of it even more 
‘hergetic that X-rays, resulting from bomb 
*xplosions, from chemical processing plants 
— from atomic nuclear reactor installa- 

ns. 


There is a great area of disagreement 
among scientists as to what amounts of ra- 
tion is dangerous and what is permissible, 
But some things all Knowledgeable men 
upon: 

1. No amount of man-made radiation, ex- 
ternal or internal, is good for healthy liv- 
lng things. Any amount of exposure does 
‘me harm, however slight. 

Exactly to what extent radiation exposure 

ms life is a matter of dispute, although 
Several scientists maintain that it can be 
puted mathematically that A amount of 
leads to B days off your life. 
one agrees, however, that exposure 
lessens your time on earth, and that every 
new exposure adds to the effect of all pre- 
vious exposures during your lifetime. To 
ate there is no serum, no vaccine, no pill, 
treatment you can take to reverse this 
ha . As to what happens to those who 
de been radiated, Dr. Herman J. Muller 
Ot Indiana, Nobel prize winner in 1946 for 
— Work on radiation, describes it this way: 
o one particular ailment is induced; they 
simply made a trifle more susceptible to 
AU causes of death, much as if they had been 
by a few days.” 
Radiation is cumulative and irreversible. 

To put it very unscientifically, you have 
N e much radiation tolerance, and every 
time you are subjected to X-rays or any other 
kind of man-made radiation, yor have drawn 
he your total allowance. Some people 
thee More tolerance than others, but, ideally, 
a Quantity of total body radiation to which 
umu man being is exposed during his Ufe- 

e should not be greater than that to 

he is subjected from the sun, stars 

And Planets, and radiation arising from the 
Minerals in the earth's curface. 

or, There is no such thing as a peaceful use 

Atomic energy, if by “peaceful” you mean 

ene 

Even the byproducts of a peaceful nuclear 
* could be used in one form or another 
a military purposes. Radiations inside 
tomie plants are dangerous. Air escaping 
pom the plants can become contaminated. 
it Water is used to shield or to cool the plant, 
mee become contaminated. The waste 

terials—the byproducts of nuclear fis- 
“on—are radioactive, some materials re- 
Maining highly dangerous for centuries, 
the The more people exposed to radiation, 

More damage to generations yet unborn. 

While there is considerable disagreement 
anong scientists as to just what constitutes 

gene, they all agree it is that part of the 
dell which controls the entire physiological 
dad Psychological characteristics of a human 
wen tn color of eyes and hair, the heart, 
on lungs, liver, and bratn—and which passes 
hee generation to generation the in- 

ted character. 
the report of the Genetics Committee of 
National Academy of Sciences was unan- 
capus and blunt: “Any radiation ts geneti- 
y undesirable, since any radiation induces 
harmful mutations [changes]." 
as s complex chemical compound known 
pr gene cannot repair itself, and to date 
know of no way of repairing it. 
fice e injured gene will handicap some de- 

Ndant, even though it may skip many gen- 
bh tions before it does so. It may cause 
Ses and mental handicaps to a whole 
kpo and it will keep trying until at last it 

of the line. 
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Thus, the geneticists say cold-bloodedly, 
from the standpoint of the human race it 
would be better to have a few thousand 
humans severely radiated than to have whole 
populations subjected to minor radiations. 

If, as medical evidence overwhelmingly 
shows, man-made radiation is not good for 
healthy human beings, the logical questions 
are: Where and how might you be exposed? 
What can you do to protect yourself and your 
family? 

You could be exposed through: 

1. Ordinary medical X-rays. 

2. Eating food, drinking water or milk, or 
breathing air that has been contaminated 
by fallout from the explosion of atomic 
weapons tested by the United States, Eng- 
land, and Russia. 4 

3. Food or water contaminated by radio- 
active wastes from an atomic installation. 

4, Working with radioactive materials in 
industrial or scientific establishments. 

It is impossible to conceive of modern 
medicine being practiced without the aid of 
X-ray technology. Yet, because the injuri- 
ous effects of exposure often are not appar- 
ent for years, and because the use of X-ray 
equipment has become so routine, many peo- 
ple undergo needless exposure. Children 
transferred from one school to another have 
had unnecessary repeat physical examina- 
tions; patients who have moved or changed 
doctors or hospitals often are not given their 
records or any accounting of the past ex- 
posures, 

It might be a chore, but any sensible 
householder should not find it too difficult 
to follow the recommendations of a report 
from the National Academy of Sciences, en- 
couraging us to keep “for every individual 
a complete history of his total exposure to 
X-rays and to all other gamma radiation.” 
This same report urges that doctors them- 
selves “initiate a vigorous movement to re- 
duce the radiation exposure from X-rays to 
the lowest limit consistent with medical ne- 
cessity, and, in particular, that they take 
steps to assure that proper safeguards always 
be taken to minimize the radiation dose to 
the reproductive cells.” ‘ 

For years many groups of scientists in 
many parts of the world have issued appeals 
for a cessation of atomic explosions, on the 
grounds that the fallout of radioactjve mate- 
rials gradually is polsoning the earth. Be- 
cause of the cloud of secrecy surrounding the 
military facts of atomic energy, and because 
some of these scientific groups are politically 
suspect, many of these appeals have been 
reported in the daily press as political rather 
than scientific discussions. 

A careful study of the official reports of our 
own authorities, however, should convince 
anyone that sooner or later the atomic pow- 
ers will have to stop releasing poisonous ma- 
tgrials in the atmosphere. If they do not 
stop, and stop completely, they will have 
achieved mutual annihilation just as surely 
as though they had engaged in actual all-out 
hydrogen warfare. 

The testing of atomic and nuclear weapons 
is placing in soil, water, and air the world 
over radioisotopes not formerly present, 
though at extremely low levels. The natural 
content of foods now consumed by animals 
and man is not the same as in the preatomic 
age. Though extremely small, the increment 
is measurable, and inescapable. So states the 
agriculture report of the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

To this reporter the ugliest fact in our own 
Official reports is the possible universal dam- 
age to children that already may be taking 
place because of radioactive fallout. 

One of the most dangerous materials cre- 
ated when a hydrogen bomb explodes is 
called strontium.” The preatomic dictionary 
describes strontium as “a yellowish metallic 
element similar to calcium.“ The scientists 
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call it a bone seeker—when it gets into the 
body it goes to bone. 

Once lodged in bone, its radiations can de- 
stroy the blood-producing marrow, causing 
leukemia, or in time induce cancer of 
the bone. 

Since this element remains radioactive for 
years, it can after lodging in the bone pre- 
sent a hazard during most of the lifetime of 
the host. 

Strontium, released in bomb tests to the 
winds of the earth, is absorbed by plants 
which are eaten by animals, and thus passes 
into milk and food supplies, It is not a ques- 
tion that this might happen; it has happened. 

What is more, even if all bomb tests were 
stopped tomorrow, it is estimated that the 
main part of the poisonous materials that 
already have been released into the upper 
atmosphere will not have fallen on us until 
1970, and there will be a continuation of this 
noxious rain long after that. 

Last May 2 Dr. W. F. Libby, Commissioner, 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
presented to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences what is probably the most authoritative 
public report to date on Radioactive Stron- 
tium Fallout. 

Samples of radioactive strontium, Dr. 
Libby said, were detected in the snow at Ad- 
miral Byrd Bay in the Antarctic; in the 
waters of the Danube, the Mississippi, the 
Seine, and the Moselle Rivers; in alfalfa in 
the fields of Wisconsin and Iowa, and in soil 
in various sections of the country. 

Dr. Libby concluded his report by observ- 
ing that the average content of radioactive 
strontium is increasing in milk supplies all 
over the world, and therefore more and more 
human beings are putting more and more 
radioactive strontium into their bodies, 

Since growing children concentrate cal- 
cium, they are likely to absorb more of this 
dangerous relative of calcium into their 
bones than adults. And any material in- 
corporated into their bodies during child- 
hood will have a longer time to act. 

This grim situation is a fact. If any dis- 
agreements arise about it, they are over the 
Gegree of our danger. How much of this 
stuff already has been absorbed by plants, 
ingested by animals and given to human 
beings in food and milk? How much have 
we inhaled? There is no question that the 
process is taking place all over the world 
and that it will continue to take place for 
many years. k 

The Scientific Committee of the United 
Nations hopes, with enough money and 
scientists, to establish a worldwide watch 
system of measuring and reporting on just 
how much and where and when poisonous 
material is being deposited on the earth. 
One can only hope that the major powers 
will be interested enough in their own peo- 
ple's health to grant this aid. 

There is no evidence that any appreciable 
contamination has emanated from any 
United States Government nuclear installa- 
tions or chemical processing plants. 

But the radioactive by-products of atomic 
plants are something else again. 

In the short time of the atomic age we 
have already, in our country alone, accumu- 
lated vast quantities of highly radioactive 
materials of tremendous longevity. Some of 
these, now stored in the ground, will be 
dangerous long after the containers have 
disintegrated. 

There is no evidence that any country has 
been putting these long-lived wastes in the 
sea. But we ourselves for years have been 
dumping so-called low-level wastes into the 
oceans, 

Along the Atlantic coast, the United 
States Army disposes of waste from several 
installations as part of their waste or out- 
dated ammunition disposal program. The 

Coast Guard also disposes of packaged waste. 
On the Pacific coast, the Navy disposes of 
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packaged trash and waste from its own and 
from Atomic Energy Commission installa- 
tions, 

In addition, smaller quantities of waste 
are dumped into the sea by private contrac- 
tors. No one to date has checked to see just 
what might be happening to marine life in 
these areas, although it is agreed that there 
are no unsafe concentrations in any part of 
the oceans as yet. 

Here again is the question of degree of 
hazard. The oceans are more radioactive 
than they were before the Atomic Age. Plank- 
ton and algae feed on and concentrate radio- 
active materials to a very high degree, and 
fish feed on algae and plankton. All of this 
is going on, of course, in that very ocean 
water which many scientists regard as a 
great storehouse of food and water for the 
future. In fact, there are at least two instal- 
lations right now in the Middle East distilling 
fresh water from the sea. We have begun to 
pollute this great reservoir, it seems, even 
before we have learned how to tap it. 

Mining and smelting, and refining of vola- 
tile chemicals and biologicals always have 
been somewhat hazardous occupations in the 
past. While there is no evidence to indicate 
anything but a good record on the part of 
our Government and of industry in the pro- 
tection of atomic workers, there is a very 
special and terrifying problem connected with 
the atomic accidents that are bound to 
occur. There is no reason to suspect that 
the accident rate in atomic plants will be 
lower than that of any other industry. And 
the atomic worker has not only his own 
health to consider. Exposure to atomic radia- 
tion will injure his unborn children as well, 

How do people in power feel about the new 
period of full-scale industrial atomic devel- 
opment that we are entering? £ 


Several thoughtful men, including Com- 


missioner Thomas E. Murray of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, feel that neither indus- 
try nor State and local authorities are pre- 
pared for such a large-scale development. 
Since the United States has great reserves of 
coal, oil, and gas, and many undeveloped 
hydropower sites, why should we be in such 
a rush to build atomic-power plants which 
admittedly are expensive and up to now less 
efficient than conventional electrical plants? 
Another group, including many powerful 
members of Congress, maintain that we are 
ain an economic world war with Russia, and 
that we should go all out to win this atomic 
Olympic game. Last summer, Chairman 
Cannon of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee expressed his point of view when he 
stated: 

“The issue now confronting this country 
is not the issue of private power versus pub- 
lic power. The issue rather is American 
versus Russian power.” 

Regardless of which point of view is right, 
or which prevails, one searches congressional 
speeches and Government reports in vain for 
any thoughtful, serious consideration of the 
peacetime health hazards this atomic era 
poses for our people. 

Assuming that the experts who say we 
must build atomic powerplants are right— 
who decides how dangerous these plants are? 
Who takes the responsibility for evaluating 
the risks? 

As far as this writer can determine, nobody 
is taking that responsibility. The Goveren- 
ment has licensed four private utility compa- 
nies to build four full-scale nuclear nuclear 
powerplants: One on the Ohio River not far 
from Pittsburgh, one near Lake Michigan and 
Chicago, one on the Hudson River 35 miles 
from New York City, and one near Detroit. 
To date no insurance companies will under- 
write these plants for third-party insurance 
(the third party in this case, of course, is we). 

While we can be sure that no reputable 
company would spend millions of dollars on 
a plant that was likely to blow up and kill 
thousands of people, explosion is not the 
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major problem. It is radiation and pollu- 
tion. No matter how shielded any atomic 
electrical plant may be, a miscalculation or 
some foolish error could cause it to get out 
of hand, to consume itself. There is always 
a possibility, however remote, of an accident 
that would cause intense radiation in the 
area. 

Dr. C. Rogers McCullough, Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Reactor Safeguards 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, insists 
that it is not desirable to have an atomic 
reactor site located on a main watershed. 

“Assuming that good luck prevails and no 
one is killed,” he says, speaking of the kinds 
of accidents that can happen, “it may never- 
theless be necessary to evacuate a large city 
to abandon a major watershed, and very 
probably it would be necessary to make the 
reactor site itself a forbidden area for some 
years to come. 

In spite of the argument that we must 
build and learn how to operate nuclear pow- 
erplants in order to keep up with the Rus- 
sians, we should remember in the case of 
these particular plants that: 

1. We are not out of conventional fuels 
and there is no power emergency. 

2. These plants are private installations 
and are not being built because of military 
necessities, 

If it is a potential danger to millions of 
people to locate reactors on a main water- 
shed, then, whatever the advantage to in- 
dustry, why are we building them on the 
Ohio River, alongside Lake Michigan, and 
astride the aqueducts supplying water to 
the 8 million people of New York City? Why 
not build them in remote areas and where 
there is a lack of conventional fuels? 

And why not set up an official board to 
study the risks and take responsibility for 
the dangers involved? 

On the international level, it seems inevi- 
table that some sort of world atomic health 
service will have to be established. 

In time the nations of the world might 
invest the new International Atomic Energy 
of the United Nations with authority enough 
to operate as a world atomic health service. 
If that agency is given authority to start with 
by the three atomic powers, however, it will 
be designed more to insure against any 
fourth country entering the atomic arms race 
paaa to safeguard against peacetime radia- 

on. 

There remains a desperate need for a na- 
tional organization to safeguard us ‘against 
industrial accidents and pollution. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has done 
a very creditable job in maintaining health 
safety standards in its own and associated in- 
stallations, but it was never the intent of 
Congress to give the AEC jurisdiction in 
public. health matters beyond its immediate 
fields of interest. 

Clearly, voluntary standards are not suffi; 
cient protection against as serious a public 
health problem as radiation presents. 

An independent organization, concerned 
not with weapons but with health, logically 
should be given this job, and it would seem 
sensible to establish such an agency within 
the United States Public Health Service, the 
organization which for almost two centuries 
has been responsible for the nation's health. 

In the meantime, what can the average 
citizen do against the increasing hazard of 
radiation? 

You can alert your governor, your mayor, 
and your State and city health officials to the 
needless danger of erecting large-scale in- 
dustrial atomic plants in highly populated 
areas. 

You can petition your Congressman and 
president for a national atomic health serv- 
ice. 

You can petition the President and your 
United Nations representative to work for an 


‘international atomic health service with 


powers of inspection and regulation. 
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Our Stake in the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
which appeared in the New Republic 
February 4, 1957, throws much light on 
the background of the problems we now 
face in the Middle East. 


Dr. Niebuhr is a professor at the Union 
Theological Seminary and editor of 
Christianity and Crisis. His article fol- 
lows: 

OUR STAKE IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. 


(By Reinhold Niebuhr) 

The tragic epic of the people of Hungarf 
has so enthralled the imagination of the 
world that we are in danger of being indif“ 
ferent to another drama of current history 
which is invested with a peculiar pathos a? 
which may end in tragedy because of © 
blindness. 

To appreciate the full flavor of the drama 
of the State of Israel one must recount 18 
history from the beginning, and even 
the beginnings before its birth. The calen“ 
dar beginning of Israel was the United Na- 
tions resolution, which sanctioned the nes 
State, and the heroic battle which the nas” 
cent nation waged against the Arab nations 
sworn to throttle Israel in its cradle. 
the State's birth was both a gift from 
world community and an achievement of 
the redoubtable army which the little nation 
was able to organize, It will be rememb 
that the Arab nations defeated im that con- 
flict were then, as now, without unity 
effective discipline, and that a young lieu" 
tenant of the Egyptian army, by the name 
of Nasser, was so moved by the shame 
the defeat that he resolved on the overthrow 
of the corrupt Farouk monarchial regime 
which symbolized the impotence of Egy? 
so perfectly. 

But there were other beginnings before 
this calendar birth, without which the ob- 
vious beginning would not be explicable- 
Among those there was the dream of the 
young Jewish intellectual, turned Zionist 
Theodore Herzl, who conceived of a home 
land for a homeless nation; and the dr 
of a British Jewish scientist, Chaim Weis 
mann, who persuaded a reluctant Bri 
Government, holding a mandate in Palestine, 
to commit itself after World War I to thé 
Balfour Declaration which promised to pro- 
vide a “homeland” for the Jews in Pales” 
tine, Nationhood was not promised, but the 
declaration permitted a more generous Jew- 
ish immigration to Palestine, though 
rate of immigration was a constant sou 
of friction between the Jews and Bri 
The British naturally hoped to contain the 
Jewish homeland within the bounds of thelf 
imperial system and to guard the rights © 
the indigenous Arabs in a binational stat 
Indeed, there were religious, rather 
political, Zionists who thought that such * 
state would furnish the best solution for th® 
problem of justice between Jews and Arabs. 
The famed Jewish philosopher, Martin Buber - 
and the late rector of the Hebrew University 
Judah Magnus, were proponents of this pian 
though it was probably unrealistic to expe? 
an Arab majority gradually to accept a mi- 
nority status, particularly when its loyalty 
would be divided between the pull of ki 
and the pull of traditional homeland 11 
Palestine. 
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Actually, this modus vivendi was over- substance of Judaism as a monotheistic 


ed by the events which followed in 
the wake of the catastrophic fate of the 
Jews in the Nazi period. One hopes that 
Nascent anti-Semitism of the present 
will be somewhat assuaged by a re- 
™Membrance of these events, by a reminder 
at the fact that millions of Jews perished 
the gas ovens and concentration camps 
of Hitler's Germany, and that the remnant 
found “the continued insecurity of a cor- 
tupt Europe intolerable. Jewish immigra- 
tion flooded Palestine and the uneasy con- 
Sclence of the world as a result of the Nazi 
R ities, and the humanitarian interest in 
. security for the Jews of Europe. to- 
ether with the sheer necessity of the Jews, 
Created political forces which finally resulted 
in invalidating the British mandate, in 
mpting the United Nations to grant 
Statehood to the nascent nation, and in 
*Suring the new country of the passive 
Sympathy of the non-Jewish world and the 
ive sympathy of the Jews of the world, 
icularly the most numerous and prós- 
us Jewry of the United States. 
Since then the new state has opened its 
ors to Jews from all over the world, has 
tegrated them into a new community, 
Whether they be from the backward culture 
Of Yemen or the most advanced European 
Cultures, It brought the most advanced 
iques into the service of the new com- 
Munity, irrigated deserts in order to create 
1 e groves and built a healthy industrial 
ite through the skills of its people. Of 
e these miracles of integration and 
tivity would not have been possible with- 
Pe the continued financial support of world 
wry and particularly of the Jews of Amer- 
tca, though critics who emphasize this fact 
ly do not consider that the oil royalties 
Which flow into the Arab States exceed in 
alue even these generous subsidies, But 
y a trickle of this oll wealth is used for 
the miserable standards of these 
Moribund Islamic nations. 
The history of the new State of Israel is 
thrilling in many respects. It represents a 
Markable cooperation of “capitalistic” Eu- 
topean and American Jews with the essen- 
ally socialist Jews of Israel. For the pre- 
iling political ideology of Israel was deter- 
zoned by the Polish Jewish socialists, turned 
lonists, so completely typified by the robust 
Prime Minister of today, Ben-Gurion. The 
Collective farms or “kibbutzim” are, in fact, 
upon rather doctrinaire socialist prin- 
Slples of the 19th century, and are probably 
Consistently collectivist in their attitude 
ward family life to satisfy our robust in- 
> Vidualism. A witty Jewish Oxford don, a 
mend of Chaim Weizmann, has given it as 
Opinion that Israel is served by the Ger- 
h Jews, who became honest and skillful 
Pol caucrats” and scientists, and by the 
lish Jews who furnish the ideology and the 
political skill of the new state. Certainly 
bee. effective leadership of the state is divided 
Ween the German and the Polish Jews. 
a cooperation between the religious Jews 
aaan the essentially secular idealists in the 
€w state is equally worthy of note. Zion- 
ano le a political dream of religious origin, 
Nd before the Nazi period it was nourished 
y among those who were poor and ortho- 
Tather than among the liberal and as- 
ted and prosperous Jews. Hitler's per- 
*ecutions changed all this and made Zionism 
Popular in the congregations of liberal Juda- 
ere From a religious standpoint one might 
U that it became too popular because the 
— Tabbis were as preoccupied with Hit- 
Na tor two decades as they are now with 
barer so that even a Christian, with sym- 
thies for Zionism, such as the present 
any can appreciate the protests of the 
ti-Zionist Council for Judaism, which be- 
eu es that political and nationalistic preoc- 
Pations of the rabbis imperil the religious 


faith. 

It is a fact, however, that liberal versions 
of Judaism have found no lodging place in 
the new State of Israel. The religious Jews 
are orthodox and to such a degree that, if 
they would have their way, they would fasten 
upon this essentially secular community po- 
litical standards directly derived from the 
book of Deuteronomy, which would, among 
other embarrassments, make the life of a 
modern woman intolerable. During the 
meeting of the World Council of Churches, 
held in Amsterdam in 1948, one of the mem- 
bers of the council was approached by an 
orthodox rabbi from Jerusalem with the sug- 
gestion that the religious Jews of Israel would 
like the support of Christians for their effort 
to create a religious state. He was very much 
surprised to be told that this Protestant as- 
sembly had Just condemned religious polit- 
ical parties, that it avowed secular politics 
for the sake of religious principles and that 
it abhorred a sacerdotal state. 

It is as a matter of fact one of the marvels 
of the new state that a religious party (in- 
formed by an archaic piety) and a secular 
party (informed by a rather self-conscious 
secular enlightenment) could cooperate in 
building the new nation. This miracle can 
only be explained by the force of the over- 
arching national loyalty, the different inter- 
pretations which Ben-Gurion and the ortho- 
dox rabbis place upon the traditional liturgies 
and festivals of the Jewish faith, which are 
undoubtedly religious but are susceptible to 
political and cultural interpretations. A 
shrewd Israeli journalist informed the present 
writer that the chasm between the two groups 
prompted abandonment of the plan of writ- 
ing a constitution for the new State. It was 
a wise move because the chasm could not 
have been bridged by any legal arrangement 
but only by the pressures and creativities of 
actual history. It must be counted as one of 
the achievements of American liberal reli- 
gious Jews that they have not allowed either 
the doctrinaire secularism or the archaic reli- 
gion to damped the ardor of their support of 
Israel. 

In any event, it is apparent that no nation 
has ever come into being through a conflu- 
ence of so many political and cultural and 
religious factors as this new state. The eco- 
nomic and spiritual investments in it by the 
West are very great. So also is our strategic 
stake. For Israel is the only sure strategic 
anchor of the democratic world, particularly 
since Khrushchey and Nasser have proved 
that Islam is not as immune to communism 
as had been supposed, but is, rather, an 
almost ideal ground for the growth of na- 
tionalism posing as communism and commu- 
nism posing as nationalism. 

The question for us is how we can save the 
state from annihilation, for it is still the 
sworn intent not only of Nasser but of the 
whole Arab world to destroy it. There is in 
fact a real pathos in the fact that the Jews 
should have exchanged the insecurity of 
Europe for the collective insecurity of the 
Middle East. The West did not reckon with 
the depth of the Arab spirit of vengeance, 
nor did it appreciate that this technically em- 
cient democracy would exacerbate the an- 
cient feud between the Jews and the Arabs. 
For Israel is an offense to the Arab world 
for three reasons: 

1. It has claimed by conquest what the 
Arabs regard as their soil; and Denis Brogan 
may be right (NR, December 17, 1956) in de- 
claring that this is one modern state which 
has Been brought into being by force of 
arms. The West and the Jews may claim 
the previous Jewish right to the soll of Pal- 
estine, but we tend to forget that this right 
evaporated some thousands of years ago and 
that the Arabs are not impressed by the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, at least not 
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by the political relevance of these prophe- 
cies. So strong is this Arab feeling that no 
Arab leader has yet promised to confer with 
Israel directly about any mutual problem. 

2. This enmity has been increased by the 
problem of the refugees whom the Arab 
States will not resettle and whom the Jews 
cannot absorb except in small numbers with- 
out imperiling the security of their nation, 
because the refugees are sworn enemies of 
the new state. Ido not pretend to judge be- 
tween the Arab claims that they were driven 
out and the Jewish claims that they fled or 
were called out during the war. Both claims 
may be partially true or true in some sense. 
The point is that the refugees are a constant 
source of anti-Israel animus in the region. 

3. The third cause of trouble is even more 
potent. The State of Israel is, by its very 
technical efficiency and democratic justice, a 
source of danger to the moribund feudal or 
pastoral economics and monarchial political 
forms of the Islamic world and a threat to 
the rich overlords of desperately poor peas- 
ants of the Middle East. It is also a threat 
to those Islamic religious people who delight 
in the organic quality of this ancient life 
and who know that modern techniques would 
certainly destroy the old way of life in the 
process of lifting the burden of the poor. 

The sources of enmity are in fact so many 
that it is idle to expect to pacify the region 
by even the most ambitious plan for the de- 
velopment of the economic resources of the 
whole region. All such proposals do not 
gage the depth and the breadth of the Arab 
spirit of vengeance correctly. It is of such 
proportions that even an erstwhile pro- 
Zionist may be permitted to doubt whether 
it was right for the Western World to push 
its unsolved problem upon the Middle East 
where there was so much tinder for confia- 
gration. Zlonism was, of course, unthink- 
able without the original religious impetus, 
even though the statesmanlike achievements 
of the modern state are purely secular, But 
perhaps these qualms are irrelevant, for it is 
not possible to roll history back, and it has 
been proved that we cannot wean the Arabs 
from their passions by equivocation in re- 
gard to Israel. 

The simple fact is that all schemes for 
politica! appeasement and economic coopera- 
tion must fail unless there is an unequivocal 
voice from us that we will not allow the 
state to be annihilated and that we will not 
Judge its desperate efforts to gain some stra- 
tegic security (by holding on to the Gaza 
Strip and demanding access to the Gulf of 
Aqaba, for instance) as an illegitimate use 
of force. ‘The fact is that our new pacifism, 
which seems to avoid the danger of becom- 
ing involved in the ultimate globar war by 
disavowing all local wars, actually e: 
us to the danger which Chamberlain over- 
looked at Munich. That is the danger of 
abandoning strategic fortresses in the in- 
terest of peace in our time“ only to be 
forced to fight in the end without those 
fortresses. It is risky for our Nation to de- 
clare that we regard the security and in- 
tegrity of Israel as important to our na- 
tional interest. But it is not more risky than 
the statement we mace about the Bagh- 
dad Pact nations. Meanwhile it will be well 
to remember that the Russians are as anxious 
as we are to avoid the ultimate conflict. 
They are more likely to yield to an un- 
equivocal word than to respect vacillation. 
Their own troubles might drive them to 
desperate ventures. But the disintegration 
of their empire has proceeded rapidly enough 
to make it quite certain that a general war 
would not unify but would destroy whatever 
unity they still have. That is why strategic 
shrewdness is more important now than the 
lofty platitudes on which Nehru and Eisen- 
hower seemed so fervently to agree. We al- 
ways have the problem of the uncommitted 
nations of Asia and Africa. But we dare 
not forget that in the Middle East we have 
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the problem of a direct strategic intervention 
by Russia in the so-called uncommitted 
world. 

The location of the state of Israel may have 
been a mistake, though the confluence of 
historical forces made it unavoidable. The 
birth and growth of the nation is a glorious 
spiritual and political achievement. Its con- 
tinued existence may require detailed eco- 
nomic strategies for the whole region and 
policies Tor the resettlement of the Arab ref- 
ugees. But the primary condition of its ex- 
istence is our word that we will not allow 
“any nation so conceived and so dedicated to 
perish from the earth.” Nehru, representing 
India, is a bridge between East and West. 
Ambiguous words from him may be proper. 
But we are not a bridge, but the great hegem- 
onous power of the free world. Equivocal 
words by us are highly improper, Life and 
death depend upon a clear policy. 

The ultimate in strategic confusion was 
reached in the United Nations Assembly res- 
olution of January 19. The usual, fashion- 
able majority of Russia, America, and the 
Arab-Asian bloc decreed that the Israelis 
must leave the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, and censured them for not obeying 
the “forthwith” resolution of some weeks ago 
with the speed which Mr. Krishna Menon 
and his able lieutenant, Mr. Cabot Lodge, de- 
sired. The Israelis were tardy in heeding the 
wishes of the United Nations resolution be- 
cause they wanted guaranties about the pas- 
sage of Israeli ships through the Suez Canal 
and they also argued that the emergency 
force of the United Nations would have to 
take over the Gaza Strip and the approaches 
to the Gulf of Aqaba if they were to have any 
security against further Egyptian raids and 
if the port of Elath was to be freed for com- 
merce. The freeing of that port would, in- 
cidentally, permit an alternative oll pipeline 
to the Mediterranean and so make the West 
less dependent upon Nasser. But our strat- 
egy is more intent on woing the monarchs 
than on establishing alternative routes for 
the vital oll, the possession and transporta- 
tion of which gives Nasser and the monarchs 
such a power over the economy of Europe 
and the U. N. strategy. 


The Assembly discussed the possibility of 
the deployment of the emergency force for 
such a purpose, but Menon warned that this 
would have to be negotiated with Nasser. 
The prospect of success was so remote that 
that the Assembly gave up and simply or- 
dered the Israelis out. Subsequently the 
Arab-Asian bloc has proposed economic sanc- 
tions if they do not obey. The Western 
European nations regard this spectacle of 
strategic confusion with increasing con- 
tempt. The same powerful nation whose 
President seeks standby authority to resist 


Communist aggression in the Middle East is 


meanwhile confused in cooperating with the 
pawns of Russia to destroy our only secure 
bastion in this troubled area. One wonders 
whether this strategic confusion can be quite 
as stupid as it seems to be. Could the British 
be right when they suggest that American 
oil interests, particularly in Saudi Arabia, 
whose monarch is presently paying us a visit, 
are determining this policy? That might 
make some kind of sense out of what seems 
otherwise a policy of complete strategic non- 
sense, 

Perhaps the footnote should be added that 
a Washington official expressed disappoint- 
ment about Nasser's continued intransigence. 
Evidently it was felt that gratitude should 
have moderated his excessive demands. If 
this be the calculation, the State Department 
does not know Nasser as well as he knows 
himself. Just as Hitler before him, he 
achieved ali his ends by inordinate demands. 
Why should the sentiment of gratitude deter 
him from his triumphant course, particularly 
since we seem so intent on removing any 
roadblocks to his progress? 
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Congress Faces Pressure Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence from the Washington 
Star of February 6, 1957: 

CONGRESS Faces PRESSURE Grourps—INFLATION 
Bump FEARED UNLESS BUDGET Is CUT AND 
Wack SPIRAL IS CURBED 

(By David Lawrence) 

There seems to be a revived interest in 
hair curlers, The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—George Humphrey—said the other day 
that unless Federal spending is cut down, 
we “will have a depression that will curl your 
hair.” 

Now former President Hooyer says; “Mine 
has already been curled once—and I think 
I- can detect the signs.” 

The blame is placed on inflation. 
despite the thousands of times the word is 
used, Congress keeps asking what it means 
and how it can be curbed. 

The sad truth is that at heart Congress 
knows what's wrong but doesn't dare to cor- 
rect it. 

Expenditures have grown to a dizzy 
height—Hoover thinks the Federal spending 
really amounts to about 103 billions—but 
there isn’t a group, a faction, or a party in 
Congress which dares to go on record in 
favor of cutting expenses by the billions. 
The danger is that Congress actually will 
increase the budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent. 

The pressure groups are so powerful— 
the explanations of the need are so plaus- 
ible—that Members of Congress just will 
not take the risks of fighting the proposed 
appropriations. 

But the curtailment of public spending is 
only one phase. The Federal Reserve System 
has tightened up the supply of credit. Arbi- 
trarily the Federal Reserve has been say- 
ing that borrowing must be cutdown. Many 
big projects have been abandoned or post- 
poned and interest rates have gone up— 
thus adding to the expense of doing busi- 
ness. 

But the wage spiral is the basic fault, the 
monopoly of national labor unions which 
control the jobs of the Nation through com- 
pulsory unionization and which compel em- 
ployers to grant annual increases in wages, 
irrespective of whether productivity per man 
hour has been increased. 

Nothing is being done by Congress to reg- 
ulate or abolish this monopoly. And, per- 
haps for political reasons, nothing will be 
done until the economic machine has gone 
into the ditch, ö 

The big question now is whether a depres- 
sion is near at hand or on the way or remote. 
Hoover says the economists are again opti- 
mistic, and he refers with some bitter recol- 
lection to the assurances they gave him in 
1929. He says: 

“The obvious sign of inflation is the ad- 
vance of prices, wages and thé cost of living. 
But another sign is the temperament of some 
of our economists. Again you hear the same 
expressions as in the inflation period of 30 
years ago, that we are in a new economic 
era and that the old economic laws are out- 
moded. I just suggest to you that, even in 
a partially free economy, unless we curb in- 
filiation on its way up, old man economic law 
will return with a full equipment of hair 
curlers." 
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There, of course, isn't a depresslon around 
the corner now. Talk of it, for example, be- 
gan long before the October 1929, crash, but 
nobody was willing to pay the price of avoid- 
ance, to take the drastic action that needed 
to be taken to ward it off. Even the Federal 
Reserve Board was bitterly attacked in A 
1929, for trying to tighten credit and control 
speculation. 

Rises in prices have in recent years revealed 
the dollar to have steadily depreciated since 
1945. The Korean war was an inflationary 
factor, and then there came a slight recession 
or readjustment in 1954, when attempts were 
made to correct the inflation. 

Today, unquestionably the wage-pric® 
spiral has gotten beyond Government con- 
trol. Appeals by the President to manage- 
ment and labor have been of little avail. 
There are serious strikes going on, and more 
doubtless will follow. While several proj- 
ects for improving plant and equipment 80 
us to bring about lower costs have had to be 
put aside due to lack of credit or high in- 
terest rates, the steady upward movement of 
prices goes on just the same. 

In the end, as more and more money 15 
consumed by taxes and by public expendi- 
tures that are unproductive, the creation o 
new jobs will cease and a drop in employ- 
ment on old jobs will ensue. 

Some economic doctors are needed to tell 
the American people the unpleasant truths, 
but some bold and outspoken citizens pack 
in the States and districts must arise to tell 
Congress the time has come to cut the 
For when guns are needed, butter, 
the luxury of a welfare State, has to be sac- 


‘rifled. Unless Congress is willing to take 


that lesson to heart, depression and unem- 
ployment become inevitable over a period 
time as confidence in- the future soundness 
of the dollar declines correspondingly. 


Dangers in Federal Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Star Journal of Febru- 
ary 5, 1957: 


DANGERS IN FEDERAL Am 


President Eisenhower has called upon Con“ 
gress to approve the expenditure of $1.3 bil- 
lion in Federal funds to aid in the construc” 
tion of needed schoolrooms throughout the 
Nation. 


His message requesting passage of the 
Federal aid. legislation stressed the theme 
that no Federal control of schools was to ac“ 
company the assistance being given. 

We have no doubt that President Elsen“ 
hower was sincere in his statements disa“ 
vowing any establishment of Federal con“ 
trol. Probably no one deplores the exten 
sion of Federal domination into State an 
local matters more than he does, He defi- 
nitely is not an advocate of “big gover® 
ment.” 

Whether Mr. Eisenhower will be able te 
accomplish Federal aid without Federal con- 
trol is another thing. There just isn't anz 
way of doing it. It would be foolish for tn 
Federal Government to hand over the money 
to local school boards without sp t 
the ways in which the money Is to be spe” 
Widespread waste would be the result De 
cause ideas differ and we would find th 
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Money being used in many ways In which it 
Was not intended. 

The Government has no intention of ex- 
tending its power by its participation in 
highway programs but the standards it sets 
Up for the expenditure of Federal funds 
Within the States set the pattern for the 

hways. The new program on which we 
ust are embarking is rigidly bound by Fed- 
eral standards, for instance. 

A program of aid to education could be no 
diferent. The school system which accepts 

elp from the Federal Government in its 

ding program can also expect to accept 
& certain amount of dictation as to what 
King of bulldings it puts up. Federal con- 
trol always accompanies Federal aid and 
Once started it grows greater instead of 
Smaller, 

The President's aid to education program, 
commendable as its motives are, cannot be 

Ithing but a big step toward expansion of 

ederal control over the local school system. 


= 


Resolution in Support of Jenkins-Keogh 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
Z HON. GEORGE S. LONG 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


y Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
elved a very fair and appropriate reso- 
ution from the Louisiana State Dental 
ety ig support of the Jenkins-Keogh 
posal to provide a more equitable tax 
Program for self-employed persons. This 
Proposal has a great deal of merit, and 
feel that the resolution adopted by the 
3 uisiana State Dental Society very con- 
isely states the position of self-em- 
Ployed persons in this matter. 


Quoted below is the resolution in its 
Entity: 


LUTION IN SUPPORT OF JENKINS-KEOGH 
PROPOSAL 


to Rereas the Internal Revenue Code grants 
tiaj | porate officials and employees substan- 
l income tax savings on certain amounts 
— tributed to corporate pension or retire- 
See Program for the benefit of these offi- 
and employees; and 
gra ereas similar tax savings are not 
Maud under the law to self-employed indi- 
trib in connection with amounts con- 
9 uted by them in their private pension 
retirement programs; and 
hereas legislation, popularly known as 
Jenkins-Keogh bills, to correct this tax 
equity and to encourage sound saving 
Vian on the part of self-employed indi- 
8 has been before the Congress for the 
t 6 years; and 
eq €reas during this period the essential 
b uity of the Jenkins-Keogh proposal has 
thee ee by irrefutable evidence and has 
Dare. the endorsement of both political 
Sta es and of the President of the United 
tes: Therefore be it 
Loeesolved, That the membership of the 
or isiana State Dental Society supports the 
While of the Jenkins-Keogh proposal 
ch would entitle self-employed individ- 
ame to realize tax savings on specified 
OF unts contributed to voluntary pension 
retirement comparable to the 
Sk savings enjoyed by corporate officials and 
* Ployees in connection with their pension 
retirement programs; and be it further 


in 
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Resolved, That the membership of the 
Louisiana State Dental Society urges the 85th 
Congress to enact this proposal into law 
and asks each member of the Louisiana con- 
gressional delegation to lend his leadership 
and influence in the Congress to the achieve- 
ment of this objective at the earliest possible 
date, 


The Problem Is Getting Uncle Sam Ont 


of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
excellent article from the February 1957 
issue of the Kiwanis magazine. 

This article was written by Larston D. 
Farrar, who is well known to many of 
my colleagues, and it is entitled The 
Problem Is Getting Uncle Sam Out of 
Business.” 

In this period of mushrooming Federal 
budgets, when Federal participation 
seems to be growing instead of shrink- 
ing, and I believe the voters want it to 
shrink, it might pay many of my col- 
leagues to read this excellent article 
relating to the kinds and quantity of 
businesses in which Uncle Sam partici- 
pates. The author underscores several 
facts that every citizen ought to ponder. 

The article follows: 

Tue PROBLEM Is GETTING UNCLE Sam Our 
or BUSINESS 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 

For many months you have been seeing 
headlines over news stories that read some- 
thing like these: 

“Uncle Sam sells 25 synthetic-rubber 
plants, leases 1.” 

“Federal Government disposes of barge 
line.” 

“Public Printer recommends closing of 
three west coast shops owned by Uncle Sam.” 

“Secretary of Defense orders closing of 14 
commercial-type operations.” 

There have been others, all of them in 
similar vein, leading many citizens to believe 
that the Federal Government has been work- 
ing as feverishly to get out of private busi- 
ness operations as it did for years to get into 
such operations, 

It is true that Uncle Sam is getting out 
of some isolated commercial and industrial- 
type operations that compete with private, 
taxpaying business. But it would be a mis- 
take to assume this trend is growing or 
that great progress has been made. Uncle 
Sam still is involved greatly in enterprises 
that compete actively with everyone in your 
town, from the corner grocer to the manu- 
facturer across the railroad. This is ap- 
parent, no matter what Federal department 
you examine. 

If you look into the Department of the 
Interior, you find that Uncle Sam operates 
the largest helium plant on earth. 

If you look into the Government Printing 


Office, you find Uncle Sam operating the 


largest printing plant on earth, and, in the 
various agencies, hundreds of other captive 
reproduction and printing plants turning 
out the greatest mass of printed, litho- 
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graphed, or planographed material in the 
world. 

If you look into any department, you find 
that Uncle Sam has more blueprint and 
photocopy equipment than any one, or any 
dozen, private blueprint and photocopy 
plants. 

If you look into the Department of De- 
Tense, you see the greatest array of business 
facilities providing goods and services ever 
marshalled in one agency in peacetime. 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, for- 
merly chief of General Motors, may have 
imagined that he was getting out of pri- 
vate business when he took his Federal 
post, but he automatically became the cap- 
tain of more industry than is owned by any 
private industrial syndicate today.. The sun 
never sets on retail stores, or manufacturing 
industries, or sérvice industries, operated by 
the Department of Defense. 

The second Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of Government 
(headed by ex-President Herbert Hoover and 
more popularly known as the second Hoover 
Commission) reported last year that the 
Department of Defense alone has an invest- 
ment exceeding $15 billion in commercial- 
industrial facilities, ranging from shoe repair 
shops to clothing factories, from cement 
mixing plants to sawmills, from chain stores 
to tree and garden nurseries. 

The investigating group found that more 
than 2,500 business facilities providing goods 
and services are operated by the Department 
of Defense, and that some 1,000 of these could 
be eliminated immediately without injury 
to our national defense or any essential gov- 
ernmental function. 

“Because of vested interests, misleading 
or incomplete accounts, or other reasons, 
some of these enterprises have established 
an astonishing longevity,” the Commission 
asserted, = 

Some of the enterprises included in the 
report are shipbuilding and ship repair yards, 
peacetime transportation in aircraft and sea- 
going vessels, commissary stores and post 
exchanges, bakeries, coffee-roasting plants, 
meat-cutting plants, and watch and jewelry 
repair shops. 

Some 6 months after the Hoover Com- 
mission made its report, in which it stated, 
that at that time there was no definitive list 
of these federally owned and operated facili- 
ties, the Bureau of the Budget released a 
study showing that Uncle Sam has some 
19,771 commercial-type enterprises. This 
was the first full survey of such facilities 
ever made by the Federal Government of its 
vast business-type operations, but it was a 
necessary first step and it showed the tre- 
mendous scope of the problem from the 
standpoint of those interested in changing 
the big picture. 

Shortly after the release of this report, 
Congress eliminated an amendment in the 
Department of Defense appropriation that 
had prevented the Secretary of Defense from 
closing down any commercial or industrial- 
type facility under his jurisdiction without 
notifying the Committees on Appropriation. 
This was considered a step forward in the 
process of getting Uncle Sam out of busi- 
ness, but just how big a stride remains to 
be seen. 

“A few such facilities enjoy a monopoly 
Position, since private enterprise in effect 
has been excluded,” the Hoover Commission 
asserted. “The Government is conducting 
a multitude of projects in competition with 
and to the injury of the very system upon 
which our future security ahd prosperity 
are based.” 

The Commission made 22 recommenda- 
tions to Congress, aimed at getting Uncie 
Sam out of such businesses wherever prac- 
ticable without interfering with national 
defense. The 84th Congress made no move 
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to implement these recommendations with 
laws. Long-term observers in Washington 
say that, barring some national upheaval 
not now visible on the horizon, the next 
Congress likely will follow suit. 

The issue is not a partisan one. The 
Democrats can,say that they stood almost 
to a man in the Republican 80th Congress 
to have the Federal Government dispose 
of the synthetic rubber plants at that time, 
but the Republican majority vetoed the 
idea, insisting that Uncle Sam should re- 
tain the plants in case of another war. The 
Korean war proved the correctness, from the 
Republican standpoint, of this stand, but 
the Democrats still can point to the instance 
as one in which they tried to hasten de- 
socialization” and were thwarted by the Re- 
publicans. 

Other examples could be used to show that 
this issue, in reality, is not a partisan issue 
in the usual sense. You can find Democrats 
who stand squarely for every move to get 
Uncle Sam out of business. You also can 
find some Republicans who almost invaria- 
bly line up against these moves. 

Individual citizens, in thinking of this 
problem of Uncle Sam as a businessman, are 
far from consistent in their views. Many 
times a citizen bitterly opposed to Federal 
operation of one type of business will be 
found to be very much in favor of having 
Uncle Sam operate another kind. Every 
Washington observer has had this fact im- 
pressed upon him scores of times. ; 


Just a few months ago, I sat at a national 
meeting in which a speaker railed against 
Federal competition in his industry. He is 
a blueprinter and photocopy operator. He 
said that the Federal Government back in 
World War II bought 10 times as much blue- 
print and photocopy equipment as the Goy- 
ernment conceivably would need in the next 
decade. Much of this equipment he said 
represents a waste to the taxpayer, for most 
of its is not used and, when some is used, 
it is not used economically. Still, the bu- 
reaucrats do more of thelr own blueprinting 
than this businessman likes, for it means that 
the Government now is doing for itself what 
it once bought—at a less expensive price 
from private, taxpaying blueprinters. 

Under questioning, this businessman from 
New England admitted that he was very 
much in favor of haying Uncle Sam con- 
tinue operations of the Navy rope-making 
plant at Boston, Mass, 

This is not the only citizen who is incon- 
sistent when it comes to the problem of 
getting Uncle Sam out of competition with 
private business. But he {illustrates the 
nature of the problem, Politicians, regard- 
less of party, are aware of the schizophrenic 
economic positions their constituents fre- 
quently take on issues that seem involve 
the same general principles. But if the 
plain citizen is contradictory in his views 
of this subject, the politicians, including 
those who hold office in the executive branch 
as well as those in the legislative branch, 
have views that are even more haphazard 
and anomalous. 

Judging by the headlines you have seen, 
you would think that Uncle Sam has been 
rushing to get out of the business-type en- 
terprises. Don't be misled. There is only a 
small group of Federal administrators who 
give much constructive thought to this sub- 
ject. And, among many empire builders” 
in the bureaucracy, the desire is not to get 
Uncle Sam out of business, but to project 
him into as many new business-type enter- 
prises as possible. More workers under a 
bureaucrat means bigger emoluments for 
him—a higher salary, a better title, greater 
leeway in directing the lives of others not 
so fortunate. 

No one has disputed any essential part of 
the Hoover Commission’s report, although 
lots of important people have ignored it. 
The Commission not only studied the proj- 
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ects in which Uncle Sam engages, but it 
outlined the methods of the bureaucrats 
who have built up these commercial em- 
pires, and it delved deeply into many enter- 
prises of which the public hitherto is known 
little. 

For example, the Commission pointed out 
that the Military Sea Transport Service, 
which in 1954 operated 221 ships carrying 
2,038,381 passengers and about 23. million 
tons of cargo, including petroleum products, 
is an activity that competes with private ship- 
ping companies. Yet, the Commission ex- 
plained, Congress not only allows this subsi- 
dized operation of the Department of Defense 
to go on, but subsidizes the private merchant 
marine because the private carriers cannot 
get enough trade. In other words, Uncle 
Sam not only competes with the private lines 
but subsidizes them to keep them in busi- 
ness while taking trade away from them. 

Similarly, the Commission reported on the 
48 shipyards owned and operated by the De- 
partment of Defense. Ten of them were 
operated by the Navy, 32 were in the indus- 
trial reserve (leased to private operators), 
and 6 were inactive. These shipbuilding 
and repair facilities originally cost $1.6 
billion. Á 

“In October 1954, the Navy employed 105,- 
900 persons, or 51 percent of all the shipyard 
workers in the country” the Commission 
found, adding that, “considering the idle 
capacity of private shipyards to construct 
and repair all typeg of naval vessels, the 
Navy's operation of own shipyards repre- 
sents a destructive intrusion into the private 
shipbuilding industry of this country.” 
Uncle Sam also subsidizes construction of 
ships, by private industries, while at the same 
time competing with them in the manufac- 
ture of ships. 

Some of the Federal competition has just 
grown without rhyme or reason. Yet, it has 
grown so swiftly and unnoticed through the 
years that it has become behemoth-like in its 
size and strength. 

Army commissaries were established in 
1886 to sell food at cost to officers and en- 
listed men who were stationed far from in- 
habited places at which they might pur- 
chase such items as they might need from 
retall stores. 


But by 1955, when the Hoover Commission 

completed its investigation, the Department 
of Defense was operating 438 commissary 
stores. with total annual sales of $306 million. 
As to post exchanges, the Commission found 
that there were 450 in this country alone, 
with sales of $470 million annually, and 2,700 
abroad, including branches, with yearly sales 
of $540 million. There are 19,780 civilian em- 
ployees in post exchanges in this country 
alone, and countless thousands of enlisted 
men assigned to grocery duty, not counting 
some 50,000 civilian employees in foreign 
countries. 


Altogether, in various ways, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and its branches or sub- 
sidiary agencies operates what amounts to a 
chain food store operation of large dimen- 
sions, the Hoover Commission discovered, 
More significantly, the Commission found 
many of the commissaries and post ex- 
changes located in large metropolitan areas 
where they present a real problem of Gov- 
ernment competition with private enter- 
prise. 

The Commission concluded that the whole 
operation is at least a vivid illustration of 
how bureaucracy can expand against the 
intent of the Congress, accompanied by a 
failure to include real costs, 

The justification of the continued opera- 


tion of most of these stores is a fringe bene- 


fit to the military personnel and their fam- 
ilies, the Commission continued. The 
question arises as to whether such subsidized 
facilities should be continued in competi- 
tion with private enterprise, or whether in- 
creased salary payments to Government mili- 
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tary service employees would not be more 
consonant with sustaining our economi? 
system. ‘ 

The 84th Congress, in its Ist sessio™ 
raised all military pay by at least 8 percent, 
but it didn't make the first move to 
shutting down the fringe benefit commis” | 
saries and post exchanges at which. service 
personnel get their groceries much more in- 
expensively than you and I. do when we shoP | 
as we must, at taxpaying retail establish- 
ments, whose prices must be based on all 
the costs they incur, not just part ot them 

The most effective opposition to the dis 
posal of commercial and industrial-tyP® 
enterprises of Uncle Sam is not to be fo 
primarily on Capitol Hill, although the | 
citizen sometimes would judge so, consider 
ing the loud noises emitted from the 
of Congress. Such opposition, in fact, 1$ 
difficult to isolate, generally, among an! 
nominal political group as we know of such 
in this country. The real, underlying, do-OF 
die opposition usually is found in the bu, 
reaucracy, In fact, close students say tha 
it always can be found there, among nom’ 
inal Democrats or Republicans who have 
found a good thing and are going to 
onto it through thick and thin. Prying one 
of these loose from his job makes pulling 
an impacted wisdom tooth seem like child’ 
play. 

They—the bureaucrats—are represented in 
Washington, by resourceful men on 
higher tiers who know their way around 
Capitol Hill, when to apply pressure and 
when not, who to prompt to speak, and who 
not to approach. They can let the bureau- 
crats back on the job—which may be far 
from Washington—know when to get neig?” 
bors, relatives, or friends to send wires, and 
to which Congressmen the letters and other 
messages should be sent. They know ali 
arguments—and then some—as tô why it 16 
against the national interest and might im“ 
peril the national defense to close down * 
dry-cleaning plant, a paint factory, a cobbler 
shop, or a bakery. 

A representative of a private industri 
striving to get Congress to shut down one 
these publicly owned businesses, must r 
ter as a lobbyist, and suffer whatever stig™® 
attaches. But the Federal administrators 
(and do) go all over Capitol Hill, agitating 
and arguing and throwing roadblocks in the 
path of those trying to get Uncle Sam ou 
of private business. They cannot be sm 
as lobbyists, although, they are putting on 
the pressure feverishly for a very apparent? 
vested interest—their own stake in a 
berth, feathered with the tax dollars paid PY 
the average hard-working American. 

How much money would you, as a tax, 
payer, save if Uncle Sam were to get rid of 
all his commercial- and industrial-tyP® 
enterprises? ‘ 

There is no authoritative way of telling 
but the National Associated Businessmen 
which has made a constant study of 
subject in Washington for many years, 
estimated that the national debt, now 
$280 billion, could be cut some 630 billio™ 
and perhaps more, at one fell swoop by sale 
of all the Federal enterprises. 

At the same time, NAB says that the Fed” 
eral Government would save some $500 2 
lion dollars a year on interest paid on the 
huge standing debt, would eliminate at 1 
$3.5 billion a year in appropriations by Con- 
gress and would increase its tax take PY 
$2 billion a year. This would mean a ne 
savings of some $6 billion a year to the tax” 
payer, not counting the huge initial saving 
involved in selling off the enterprises, and }* 
would not disturb a single necessary function 
of Government, including the nati 
defense. 

These are no small potatoes to save. But 
observers still wonder if the taxpayers e 
will get wise enough to stand-together long 
enough to push the tax-eaters away from the 
public trough. t 
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The Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
meeting in Washington today of the 
Interorganization Committee, which is 
& committee composed of organizations 
and agencies interested in and working 
with farm people. 

They have as one of their guest speak- 
ers, Mr. Richard Edward Bass, supervisor 
of vocational agriculture in Virginia and 
Vice president of AVA for Agriculture, 
who has devoted his entire professional 

e—27 years—to the promotion and 
development of vocational education. 

In recognition of his leadership and 
service to vocational education, Virginia- 
Agricultural teachers presented him with 
an AVA life membership last year and 
NVATA made him an honorary life 
Member in 1954. Active in the Virginia 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Virginia Vocational Association, 
and Virginia Education Association, Bass 
has served on other boards and com- 
Mittees, including AVA's legislative com- 
Mittee. . 

The breadth of his interests and ac- 
tivities is further indicated by member- 
Ship in Alpha Zeta, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Rotary, the Masons, the Grange, and the 
Press Club of Virginia. He is a con- 
Sultant to the Virginia Vocational Asso- 
Ciation; a member of the National 
Awards Committee, American Forestry 
Association, the Agricultural Advisory 
Council, Atlantic Rural Exposition; and 
State adviser for the FFA and the Young 
Farmers of Virginia. 

Reared on a Virginia farm, Bass holds 
& bachelor of science degree in agricul- 

al education from VPI and a master 
of education degree in schoo] adminis- 
tration from the University of Virginia. 
His administrative ability is refiected in 
the steady growth of Virginia's voca- 
tional agriculture program. 

He taught vocational agriculture 10 
years and served as assistant State ad- 
Ministrator, National Youth Adminis- 
tration; Assistant to the Director, Food 
Production War Training; assistant 
State supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
executive secretary-treasurer, Virginia 
FFA; and editor of Chapter Chats, the 
State FFA paper, before becoming State 
Supervisor in 1951. He had a major part 
in developing the State FFA-FHA camp. 

Bass is married, has one son, and is an 
active member of the Presbyterian 
Church, He is listed in Who's Who in 
American Education, 

I have known Ed Bass over a long 
Period of time. He is one of the finest 
Persons it has been my privilege to know. 
He has done and is doing a great job for 
the youth of today and the future of 

morrow. I am proud of the many fine 
&ssociations I have had with Ed Bass 
and feel that my life has been richer and 
finer as a result of those associations. 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD; 
I desire to include herewith the address 
given by Mr. Bass to the Inter-Organiza- 
tion Committee. 

THE FAMILY Farm 


(By R. E. Bass, vice president, American 
Vocational Association) 


Ever since the founding of this country the 
family farm has been the bulwark of Ameri- 
can agriculture; and, in my opinion, it will 
continue to be long after we are gone, 

Certainly, the family farmer has his prob- 
lems. So does the commercial farmer and so 
does his city cousin in small or large busi- 
ness. Problems are nothing new to farmers, 
large or small. What is needed more than 
anything else is a positive approach toward 
helping the family farmer solve these 
problems. 

The family farmer is tired of hearing him- 
self referred to as the “small, inefficient 
farmer,” of hearing that moves are underway 
to get him off the land and into industry— 
to liberate him from his inefficiency, 60 to 
speak; and he is tired, too, of seeing Govern- 
ment programs designed to help only the big 
commercial farmer. 

Mechanization of farms, including the 
family farm, lessens the number of workers 
needed. As a result some members of com- 
paratively large farm families must seek a 
livelihood elsewhere. Thus, not only does 
the farm supply the Nation with its bulk 
of food and fiber, but it also furnishes the 
urban localities with a high percentage of 
the most valuable part of their population, 
sound-thinking, well-nurtured youth, 

Public education long ago accepted the 
challenge of assisting individuals to become 
the best producers they are capable of becom- 
ing and to continue to be the best producers 
they are capable of being for as long a time 
as possible. To aid the schools further in 
discharging this responsibility there was in- 
troduced in Congress last year, under the 
sponsorship of the American Vocational As- 
sociation, a bill to provide Federal funds to 
assist the States and Territories in meeting 
the training needs of farm youths and adults 
who must seek employment off the farm, as 
well as increase through training the effici- 
ency of those who remain on the land. It is 
known as the area yocational school program 
measure. It proposes to provide training 
opportunities of an intensive and specific 
nature which may be adapted to the needs of 
persons in each of the several States and 
localities. 

One approach in helping the family farm 
to solve its problems is to make it more ef- 
ficient by training those who till the soil to 
do a better job. The other part of the solu- 
tion is the training of those who leave the 
farm to make their greatest contributions in 
other employment. For example, there will 
be a sharply increasing demand for skilled 
workers, according to Senator LISTER HILL, 
of Alabama, who heads the list of 26 Senators 
who in 1956 cosponsored the area vocational 
school bill. Senator HILL says: “The short- 
age of technicians is making more critical our 
shortage of engineers and scientists, Many 
of these professional workers are now being 
drawn into positions for which they are more 
than adequately trained because support- 
ing technicians are not available. The train- 
ing of more technicians would constitute a 
major step toward relieving the serious short - 
age of engineers and scientists;” and Sen- 
ator HILL adds vocational educators know 
how to provide this training. They need 
only the funds to stimulate the expansion 
of the present vocational-technical pro- 

* 


Much of the scientific progress of Russia 
has been due to the excellent training of 
technicians in some 4,000 schools called 
techniciums, in which currently approxi- 
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mately 2% million persons are enrolled, 
These schools, are turning out workers with 
highly skills and advanced tech- 
nical knowledge for industry, architecture, 
and many other occupations, They are re- 
ported to be training these technicians in 
foreign languages as well, and exporting them 
to undeveloped countries where they not 
only teach work skills but Communist doc- 
trine. 

Senator SYMINGTON says: “The Soviet 
Union is now our greatest economic tech- 
nical competitor. They have launched what 
is probably the most ambitious technical 
program ever undertaken by any country in 
the history of the world.” 

I mention these statements by interna- 
tionally known authorities because they in- 
dicate so clearly the dire need for scientific 
technical training not only in agriculture 
but in other areas of work for the future 
security and welfare of our country. A large 
portion of those persons going into indus- 
trial employment will come from family 
farms that are now too small to support the 
entire family. The job of the schools is to 
give’ these youths the training they need to 
make them efficient farmers if they stay on 
the farm or to make them efficient productive 
workers if they enter other occupations, and 
to provide them with the citizenship train- 
ing needed to make a contribution toward 
the continuation of the American way of 
life. 

We recognize that most students do not 
acquire the abilities, appreciation, knowl- 
edge, skills, and understandings required for 
success while a full-time student. We, there- 
fore, accept the responsibility of providing 
vocational training for out-of-school youths 
and adults to help them become the best 
producers they are capable of becoming. As 
we see it, our job is to help the family farmer, 
not to abandon him; and we hope vocational 
agriculture is making and can continue to 
make a solid contribution toward this goal— 
an inspiring and challenging task. 


Mr. Alcorn Faces the Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Hartford Courant of February 6, 1957, 
entitled “Mr. Alcorn Faces the Nation”: 

Mr. ALCORN Faces tHe NATION 


Meade Alcorn faced the Nation last Sunday 
night in his first national television program 
since being elected chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. His poise, mental 
agility, and general ability to take care of 
himself may have been surprising to some 
who did not know him. But anyone who 
knows Mr. Alcorn and his superb mental 
equipment knew that in parrying and thrust- 
ing with professional needlers he was doing 
what comes naturally. 

The competent Mr. Alcorn, the proficient 
Mr. Alcorn, the keenly alert Mr. Alcorn, can 
all be taken for granted. Better still were 
Mr. Alcorn’s views on what the Republican 
Party should be: a party of action, not re- 
action. The Democratic Party, as he said, 
is the party of exclusion while the Repub- 
lican Party had achieved more civil rights’ 
progress in 4 years than had been previously 
accomplished in 50. 
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There is no doubt that Mr. Alcorn was 
agreeable personally to the President, because 
he represents what might be called moderate 
liberalism. He is not for status quo nor is 
he for anything purely because it appears to 
be a vote getter. His sympathies in the 
Stassen-Nixon controversy are plain to spot. 
But Mr. Alcorn is too seasoned a veteran to 
be sucked into a statement that he wants 
to purge Mr. Stassen. In short, Mr. Alcorn 
passed his first public test with aplomb—a 
fact that surprises none of his friends. His 
considerable ability will doubtless come to be 
realized more widely as he gets about on his 
new job. 


A British Peer Sizes Up the U. N., 
Says It Cannot Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
Lord Cherwell is one of Britain's fore- 
most scientists, a man of letters, and a 
close friend of former Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. His views on the 
United Nations and how it can and does 
function have seemed to me worthy of 
our attention and study. 

We haye treated this great debating 
society, perhaps, as though it were able 
to restore and maintain peace in our 
time and forever. This seems naive in 
the extreme, when we see what past and 
present efforts in this field have brought 
forth. Even the smallest and weakest 
nations dismiss the United Nations very 
promptly when their decisions conflict 
with the national ambitions and aspira- 
tions of their governments 

The following speech was delivered 
by Lord Cherweil in the House of Lords 
on last December 11: 

I intend to deal mainly with one particular 
matter, the United Nations Organization, 
which I think ought to be analyzed, and at 
which I shall not be able to throw quite so 
many bouquets as most speakers seemed to 
do. Like the noble Viscount Lord Bruce of 
Melbourne, I hate living in a fool's paradise, 
and though, like everyone elre, I wish 
UNO (United Nations Organization) could 
work, I have come reluctantly to the view 
that, in its present form, it cannot. It is 
composed, of course, of men full of the best 
intentions, and its admirers are equally well 
meaning, But I cannot help feeling that 
people tend to overestimate its power for 
good and to underrate its potentialities for 
evil. We know all too well nowadays how 
easy it is for people to fall victims to phrases, 
to be hypnotized by slogans, and I am afraid 
that that is what is happening in the case of 
U.N. “Send it to U. N.“ is becoming a sort 
of incantation. In so many quarters it seems 
to be treated as a shibboleth. You have only 
to mouth the words and go through the 
ceremonial, and all will be well. 

There are obvious psychological reasons for 
this curious attitude of mind. During the 
war many men in the forces positively rev- 
eled in the fact that they did not have to 
think out the consequences of their actions 
and that all they had to do was to obey. It 
seems to me that something similar is hap- 
-pening on a bigger scale. People in author- 
ity—and in a democracy we are all in- 
volved—have to take decisions, and some- 
times terrible decisions. How tempting to 


unload this burden. If slavish obedience to 
U. N. is regarded not merely as respectable 
but positively meritorious, what a splendid 
way of escaping from these awful responsi- 
bilities. I cannot help feeling that some sort 
of subconscious longing of this sort may be 
at work in many minds. 

We are often told that U. N. is the only 
hope of the world for avoiding war, and 
therefore that we ought to believe that it 
must and will succeed in this laudable ob- 
ject. I wish I could see the logic of this. 
One might just as well say that, if a man's 
only hope of avoiding bankruptcy is in win- 
ning a football pool, all right-thinking peo- 
ple ought to believe that he will do so. 

Somehow the proponents of U. N.’s infalli- 
bility have managed to persuade themselves 
that anyone who does not put his complete 
faith in the organization is not anxious to 
maintain peace—in fact, is almost a war- 
monger. Some of them have reached a hys- 
terical state of mind in which merely to 
question whether U. N. will succeed in estab- 
lishing peace in the world is considered 
wicked. No doubt I shall incur their severe 
displeasure, for what I intend to do is to at- 
tempt to analyze dispassionately the utility 
and value of this important—I said “impor- 


tant.“ not “impotent"—organization. 


First, what is this sunerbody to which we 
are to confide our fate? U. N. consists of 
some 79 nations supposed to be‘sovereign and 
independent, though in some cases this is a 
somewhat dubious claim. They range from 
the giant powers, Soviet Russia and the 
United States, to tiny entities like Panama 
and Iceland. The population of the biggest 
is more than 1,000 times greater than that 
of the smallest. The discrepancy in wealth 
ong power is far more than ten-thousand- 

old. 

Yet in the Assembly, which is the ultimate 
governing body of U. N., each has an equal 
vote, Thus barely 5 percent of the world’s 
population can carry the day against the 
other 95 percent; and 10 percent could claim 
a two-thirds majority in the Assembly. Or, 
to put it another way, half the population of 
the world is represented by 4 delegates and 
the other half by 75 delegates. What is more, 
these nations are represented in the Assem- 
bly by any group or body or individual which 
may succeed in seizing power. 

There is, it is true, a so-called Credentials 
Committee. But it does not appear to be at 
all strict in making the delegates show that 
they represent the views of the majority or 
of any properly elected or selected govern- 
ment. Anybody who has seized power—I 
believe, for instance, Mr. Kadar in Hungary— 
can, and does, send a delegate to vote on his 
behalf. In fact it is even worse than I have 
said, for these sovereign, independent na- 
tions vary enormously in their standards of 
education and outlook. Some are the most 
highly civilized and educated countries on 
the planet. The inhabitants of others can 
scarcely read or write. Yet no attention is 
paid to this fact. Only recently, there was 
a very close vote for the vice presidency of 
the Assembly, between (I think it was) Italy 
and Liberia—Italy, one of the oldest and 
most civilized cultures in history; Liberia, a 
small, artificial state which has been in 
existence barely a hundred years, and very 
few of whose inhabitants have any concep- 
tion of the outside world. 

This is the Assembly, as I have said, the 
ultimate governing body of U. N. We were 
recently told that it is “the highest tribunal 
in the world,” whose decisions all must 
obey without hesitation or question. As I 
have said, and, I hope, shown, the constitu- 
tion of this body is utterly indefensible. 
If the vote of each nation were weighted jin 
accordance with its population, there might 
be some semblance—though a very poor 
semblance—of logic in it. But this is not so, 
for the vote of 400 million Indians or 160 
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million Americans ls equated to the vote of 4 
million Bolivians or 100,000 Icelanders. Ice- 
landers are admirable people, but I do not 
think the discrepancy between their cuiture 
and ours is as great as all that. And, of 
course, the 600 million inhabitants of Com- 
munist China have no vote at all. I do not 
suggest that weighting votes by populations 
would turn the Assembly into a tribunal. 
The long and short of it is that justice can- 
not be found by counting the votes, however 
weighted, of interested parties. 

This brings me to the word “tribunal,” 
in the phrase “the highest tribunal in the 
world." Nothing could be more inept as & 
description of the Assembly. There is no 
pretense that it is a judicial body. No sworn 
evidence is taken or is obtainable; there is 
no judicial summing up, or any recogni 
body of law to which nations have an obliga- 
tion to conform. The Assembly is split into 
a number of blocs. There are the Afro-Asian 
bloc, the South American bloc, and the Iron 
Curtain bloc, the members of which tend to 
vote together on their likes and dislikes, in 
accordance with instructions from their 
home government. 

No one pretends they are influenced by 
the evidence or the speeches. Judicial im- 
partiglity is the last thing that seems to 
matter. To describe a majority vote of such 
a body as a decision of the highest tribunal 
in the world is simply laughable. To pillory 
as criminal any nation which hesitates to 
comply with its decisions is monstrous. 
judicial decision is one thing; a vote by a 
number of interested parties, without pre- 
tense of impartiality, without evidence or a 
body of laws to guide them, is totally dif- 
ferent. 4 

Yet it is to this body that the leader of 
the opposition, only a few days ago, told us 
to say, We obey you. We accept whatever 
you say.“ The absurdity of the constitution 
of the Assembly was, of course, recognized 
‘from the start by those framing the Charter 
ot U. N. No nation could be expected to 
submit unquestioningly to such a body. 
Only if the great powers were in agreement 
would there be any chance of its decisions 
being respected or enforced. If they were, 
it was hoped they could prevent small local 
wars among the minor powers. If they were 
not, it was realized that it would be useless 
to expect the machine to operate. 

To ensure this a sort of executive body. 
the Security Council, was instituted, on 
which the five great powers had permanent 
seats, Six more seats were allocated for 2 
years at a time to other nations, selected by 
the Assembly. It is perhaps typical that, at 
the recent moment of crisis, apparently Siam 
presided over the meetings of the Security 
Council. 

According to the charter, whilst the As- 
sembly can recommend, only the Council 
can act. All the signatories of the charter 
undertook to accept and carry out the de- 
cisions of the Council, but not those of the 
Assembly. Since what were at that time 
regarded as the five great powers had a veto 
in the Council, obviously action could never 
be taken against one of them, because no 
nation was under obligation to obey resolu- 
tions of the Assembly. This sensible inten- 
tion appears now to be cast aside. 

When the charter was concocted, the great 
powers, with the exception of Germany, were 
allies, and it was hoped that their mutual 
good feeling and their common objectives 
would ensure that they would, in general, 
be in agreement. Unhappily, this idealistic 
hope was not fulfilled. Every time any con- 
troversial question arose, Russia in 
her veto. Often she was alone, but usually 
any Iron Curtain country which had man- 
aged to get elected to the Security Council 
by the Assembly, voting in the curious man- 
ner I have described, supported her. 

Russia applied her veto, as I have said, on 
scores of occasions in the Security Council. 
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No one seemed at all shocked. Our left- 
wingers regarded it as a more or less amiable 
idiosyncracy, unfortunate but not to be taken 
amiss. England and France used the veto 
on only one occasion. There is a great deal 
that one could say about that special case, 
but that would carry me too far. 

In view of the persistent use of the veto 
by Russia, a procedure was introduced which 
Was not originally contained in the charter 
Of the United Nations. This consisted in 
Convoking a special meeting of the Assembly 
and obtaining a recommendation in the de- 
&ired sense by a two-thirds majority. Though 
no nation was, or is, under obligation to obey 
Such a resolution this procedure could give a 
Veneer of U. N. respectability to action which 

ca or other nations desired to take 
against Russia's wishes, Now it has been in- 
Voked against us and, of course, the consid- 
erable, and very vocal, body of people who 
always think England must be wrong have 
been howling about her delay in coming im- 
Mediately to heel. 

Thousands of people have acted in this way 
because we have failed instantly to obey a 
Tesolution passed by the Assembly—a body 
voting on the strength of no known principle, 
&ctuated by the variegated principles which 
I haye mentioned. I do not suppose that 1 
Percent of these people have read the charter. 
If they had, they would have seen that we 
have never undertaken to obey the resolu- 

ms of the Assembly. I am not counting on 

Many occasions other nations have 
flouted Assembly resolutions. To do it seems 
to be the rule rather than the exception, and 
no one seems to worry very much. It is only 
When England fails to obey that the pack 
ives tongue. 

The Assembly's activities in recent months 
Taise a broad question which the Government 
SPokesmen will no doubt be able to clear up. 
So far as I can see, this procedural change, 
Namely, the agreement to call the Assembly 

ether out of season, on the demand of 
Seven nations, has been used to insinuate sub 
silentio a very vital change into the con- 
stitution of the United Nations as laid down 
the charter. As I have said, according to 
the charter, the Assembly is purely and sim- 
Ply a deliberative body. Provided that the 
cil is not dealing with it, the Assembly 
discuss any matter and make recom- 
Mendations. But if action is required, it 
must be referred to the Security Council. 
According to the charter, executive func- 
are the province of the Security Council. 
So far as I know, the charter has not been 
amended, and any executive powers which 
the Assembly claims seem to have been as- 
to it by itself, indeed, in recent 
Months it seems to have usurped functions 
t it was never intended to exercise. It 
instructed the Secretary General, so far 
as I can see, to raise a military force, to ne- 
Sotiate with Nasser, to clear the Suez Canal, 
and generally to take executive action. I can 
no warrant, in the charter to which we 
all subscribe, for such action by the Assem- 
bly. It is as though the House of Commons 
Were to instruct the clerk of the Parliaments 
to raise a private army, to negotiate with the 
Mau Mau leaders, and to settle the dispute 
With the Argentine about the Falkland 
Islands. 


I now turn to the question whether U. N. 
ever could work except if the great powers 
are unanimous in enforcing their will on the 
SMaller nations. We are told that the in- 
tention is to substitute law for war; that that 
is, in essence, the whole object of the United 
Nations. It is another of those comfortable 

a desire felt by all of us 
in rhyming monosyllables, which seem to 
have an almost hypnotic effect. Of course, 
We all want the rule of law amongst nations, 

t what are the laws which we wish to rule? 

ntly, it is not the laws accepted in 
Principle for thousands of years—the fulfill- 
ment of contracts and the sanctity of trea- 
Rather, it seems to be commandments 
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promulgated ad hoc by the Assembly when- 
ever differences arise. That is submission to 
an arbitrary body. It is not law. 

But even if this monstrous interpretation 
of the word “law” were taken, how is it to be 
enforced? As everybody knows, law is use- 
less unless it is backed by a police force. It is 
no use magistrates’ finding a man guilty; 
they cannot compel him to make restitution 
or send him to prison if he refuses. Thus, 
even if we accepted this weird U. N. body, 
with its odd form of voting, as the ultimate 
tribunal, it would be no good whatever unless 
it had some way of enforcing its decisions. 
We are told that in that case all we have to 
do is to endow U. N. with a police force. In- 
deed, my noble leader seems to be greatly 
encouraged because a beginning has been 
made in doing this in the last few weeks. I 
think, on analysis, that this also is a case of 
wishful thinking, 

A police force can operate because, on the 
whole, people are more or less equally strong, 


so that one policeman can arrest one man, 


and, again, because the proportion of crim- 
inals in the country is comparatively small, 
so that a police force of reasonable strength 
can cope with any gang it is likely to have 
to deal with. A U.N. police force would have 
a very different situation to confront. What 
sort of police force would be required to turn 
Russia out of Hungary, or America out of 
Formosa, should the Afro-Asian bloc, voting 
with the Latin-American or the Iron Curtain 
countries, secure a vote to this effect in the 
assembly? 

We see how hopeless U. N. is on the Suez 
Canal. t, in flagrant breach of her trea- 
ties, has blocked it from end to end. What 
has U. N. done about this? It has voted that 
Britain and France, who have troops avail- 
able, should not intervene, and has sent a 
scratch selection of a few hundred soldiers 
from 13 or 14 different countries, speaking 
different languages and without artillery or 
tanks, to preserve the peace. Even 80. 
Colonel Nasser, who has refused again and 
again to obey U. N.’s behests, is allowed to 
dictate terms, to say what troops he will al- 
low to form part of the police force, and to 
decide when and where they should arrive 
and where they should be stationed. The 
so-called police force is merely a token which 
could be swept away by 1 brigade of Israelis 
and probably even by 2 or 3 divisions of 
Egyptians. 

A police force, to be of any use, would have 
to be stronger than any nation or combina- 
tion of nations. In fact it would have to be 
more than the Russian and Ameri- 
can armies combined. How, otherwise, 
could it impose the will of U. N. in case those 
powers happened to be on the same side? 
To contemplate such a huge force is, of 
course, simply absurd. It would cost at least 
10,000 million pounds 1828 billion] a year 
to maintain; it would have to be backed by 
shipyards and factories capable of producing 
the fleets and aircraft, the arms and ammu- 
nitions it required, which would cost thou- 
sands of millions more; and it would have 
to recruit many milllons of men and train 
und officer them. 

On top of all this, nobody has explained 
where these gigantic armies, navies, and air 
forces would be stationed, or how they would 
be transported. Once the facts are faced, 1 
do not think anybody will seriously maintain 
that a police force capable of imposing 
U. N.'s will on the great powers, should they 
object, can be contemplated seriously. Nor, 
for my part, should I like to see it. For who 
would care to put an overwhelming military 
force at the disposal of an Assembly consti- 
tuted and voting as I have described? 


A new factor has come into the picture ` 


with the development of nuclear weapons. 
Any nation today which possesses hydrogen 
bombs can impose its will on any nation 
which has none. Though in the future 
there will be others, at present only two 
nations have a reasonable supply of these 
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weapons—the United States and Russia. As 
long as they are on opposite sides, peace 
between them may be maintained, because 
each of them knows that a nuclear war would 
spell complete annihilation to one side or 
the other or probably to both. But if one 
of the two is uninterested or even lukewarm, 
the other can impose its will on any of the 
other nations of the world. For it is little 
use hoping the opposing possessor of H- 
bombs, whatever his initial attitude, will 
come to the rescue in due course. There 
will not be any due course. In the last two 
world wars, it was possible for America to 
hover for years before coming to a decision. 
Next time, the whole thing will be settled 
in a matter of days, perhaps even of hours. 

Thus, all the other nations, whatever they 
deem to be their status, must attach them- 
selves to one or another of the H-bomb pow- 
ers. Unless they can get support from their 
protector, they will just have to give way. I 
do not think there is any means of escaping 
this painful conclusion. Nor is there any 
end in sight to this situation—nations glar- 
ing at one another and bluffing more or less 
successfully about their power and readiness 
to annihilate one another. 

If force is ruled out, what about economic 
sanctions?) The objection to these is that 
they can be applied only against some na- 
tions while others are immune, What is the 
use of enactments which can be enforced 
against one part of the community but not 
against the other? We, unhappily, are one 
of the nations most vulnerable to economic 
sanctions, But What would be the use of 
trying to impose them on Russia? 

Only nations which have built up an ar- 
tificial economy, which depends upon the 
rule of law and on the observance of the 
sanctity of treaties at it existed throughout 
the 19th century, are vulnerable to such 
sanctions, Autarkic systems are immune, 
Cutting off their imports or exports scarcely 
affects them. Napoleon discovered that 150 
years ago. 

Finally, we are told that no nation can 
stand out against world opinion; that we 
can rely upon the moral forces of the As- 
sembly’s resolution. Surely this is more 
wishful thinking. What is more, it is flatly 
contradicted by experience. For several 
years now, U. N. has condemned Egypt for 
refusing to allow the passage of Israel's 
ships through the Suez Canal in direct con- 
flict with its obligations under the 1888 
treaty. Has the moral force of this condem- 
nation had any effect on the Egyptians? 
None whatever. By a huge majority, U. N. 
has called upon Russia to withdraw its 
troops from Hungary. Has the moral force 
of this resolution had any effect? Ask the 
Hungarians. If the Russians do not comply, 
we are told, they will be branded by the As- 
sembly. The trouble is, that they have been 
branded already, and they do not seem to 
mind. 

But, we are told, “Look at the great 
triumph of U. N. in stopping the North Ko- 
reans overrunning the South Koreans.” 
Nothing could be more misleading. America 
was able to obtain U. N.’s blessing for war- 
like action on that occasion simply owing 
to the fluke that the Russian delegate had 
retired from the Security Council in a sulk, 
so that he could not interpose his veto in 
time. What would have happened if he 
had been present? The use of armed force 
would have been vetoed. Does anybody be- 
lieve that the United States would simply 
have let events take their course and 
abandoned millions who had put their trust 
in them to be massacred? Of course not. 
With or without U. N.'s approval, they 
would have taken action; and quite right, 
too. We should have thought less of them 
if. they had flinched. 

If all the nations in the world adopted 
Christian principles, of which there does 
not seem any immediate prospect, moral 
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force might become effective. But this 
would happen only if nations had the feeling 
that they were being treated with justice. 
How can anyone talk of justice without 
sworn evidence and penalties for perjury, 
without the possibility of testing witnesses’ 
statements by cross examination? Even 
more important is that nations would have 
to be convinced that their case has been 
heard before an impartial tribunal and that 
the judges had given their verdict without 
fear or favor. Finally, it would be essential 
for the nations to be convinced that they 
were all equal before the law and that judg- 
ment would be enforced upon everybody, 
great or small. 

“NONSENSE” TO TRY TO FORCE U. N. RULE 


As I have explained, none of these vital 
conditions is fulfilled by U. N. in its present 
form, and I question whether, in the state 
of mind obtaining in almost all the countries 
of the world today, with their inflamed ideas 
of national sovereignty and’ dignity, any 
system can be invented which would fulfill 
these essential conditions. My view is that 
it Is nonsense to demand that nations should 
submit their vital interests to the decision 
of a body constituted in such an absurd 
manner as the General Assembly of U. N. 
Any government which did so would be ne- 
glecting its duty. Civilization is built upon 
the basis that contracts and treaties must 
be, and will be, observed. As I have said, 
the United Kingdom relies for its very exist- 
ence on this principle. 

It depends, unhappily, to a great extent, 
upon imports of oil. Wemay have been fool- 
ish to allow our industries and national life 
generally to develop in this way, but it has 
happened. We cannot allow our people to 
go gold and hungry just because some people 
who claim to speak for world opinion have 
suddenly arbitrarily introduced some novel 
concept of national sovereignty which ap- 
parently permits the government of any 
country, at its own sweet will, to repudiate 
its obligations and refuse to honor its prom- 


In the old days, the victim of such mal- 
treatment would have insisted upon its 
rights, if necessarily by armed force. But 
this, we are told, is quite out of fashion. It 
would be “gunboat diplomacy.” We must 
not use force; we must negotiate. You 
might as well say that, if someone snatches 
your watch in the street, you must not resist, 
still less take it back. You must negotiate 
with him. I suppose that, if you are lucky, 
you may recover the chain. 

If I believed that the Socialist leaders, who 
presumably one day will have charge of the 
Nation's affairs—I hope not for a long time 
could not grasp this simple train of reason- 
ing I should despair of the future of this 
country. Of course, it is no doubt tempting 
to snatch a party advantage by making sanc- 
timonious speeches, and generally by taking 
what purports to be the high moral line in 
these matters; but it really shocked me that, 
when it was suggested in another place that 
the Government spokesman had in mind the 
protection of our oil supplies, he was greeted 
with boos and jeers. The Government actu- 
ally, it seems, were trying to safeguard the 
vital interests of their country. What a ter- 
rible accusation. 

It is easy for the Socialist Party, in oppo- 
sition, to takesuchaline. They do not seem 
to mind very much whether we have 2 or 3 
million unemployed, and our people suffer 
from cold and other distresses, so long as 
they can blame the Government. They seem 
to think it quite all right that we should be 
at the mercy of what the noble Viscount, 
Lord Bruce of Melbourne, called a tin-pot 
dictator"; that he should be free to impose 
petrol rationing and other hardships on 200 
million Europeans who have spent centuries 
fighting for freedom from tyranny. 

They say that all we should do is to chant 


in unison the magic syllables U. N., U. N.,“ 
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although they know perfectly well that it 
never has availed, and never will avail, to 
compel a nation by a powerful 
friend, preferably with a veto, to honor its 
obligations. As things have developed, U. N. 
is used as a device behind whose gimcrack 
facade a thief can shelter as long as he con- 
tents himself with stealing from nations 
which can be prevented from retaliating by 
1 of the 2 great powers. 

To sum up, I do not think that U. N., at 
any rate in its present form, can work. The 
governing body, the Assembly, consists of a 
heterogeneous collection of so-called sover- 
eign states, some of which are thousands of 
times more numerous than others, and tens 
of thousands of times more powerful and 
wealthy. Some of them are highly civilized; 
others are all but illiterate. Yet they all 
have an equal vote, Their decisions are 
given with no attempt at impartiality. They 
act on no known laws and have no rules of 
evidence. Their decisions can be enforced 
only if supported by at least one of the states 
with a store of H-bombs, provided that it 18 
not faced with another state with an equally 
devastating store of weapons. Economic 
sanctions can be put into effect only by cer- 
tain states against certain states. Others are 
immune. The moral force of public opinion 
has been proved to be utterly ineffective, even 
in cases of petty states like Egypt or Albania. 

In these circumstances, nations, especially 
those dependent upon the sanctity of treaties 
and contracts for their survival, cannot be 
expected to entrust their fate uncondition- 
allyto U.N. It is an organization which can 
be exploited by nations who wish to break 
the law, provided that they have powerful 
friends who will interpose on their behalf. 
It is a conception which we all wish could 
work, but it is plain to see that it cannot. 
It is high time that these facts should be 
stated plainly, unhappy as they are; other- 
wise, we may continue to be lulled into a 
false sense of security and hope by the elo- 
quent, ardent, and often high-minded, but, I 
fear, misguided, advocates of this forlorn ex- 
periment in idealism, 


WHEN LOGIC AND EMOTION CLASH 


What I have said will, I fear, arouse indig- 
nation in some quarters. That is always the 
way when comfortable emotional beliefs 
which cannot be sustained by evidence on 
logical grounds are challenged. The magic 
syllables “U. N.” have acquired the status of 
an invocation, almost of a prayer. To cast 
doubt on the Organization is considered akin 
to blasphemy. 

The role of the iconoclast is always hateful, 
but facts and logic cannot simply be brushed 
aside. I therefore think it my duty, as one 
not linked in any way with the Government, 
and still less with the opposition, to refuse to 
foster what I believe to be a dangerous de- 
lusion which is rapidly becoming a snare. 
Noble lords are entitled to hear the facts. I 
only hope that they will ponder them dis- 
passionately, for sooner or later we shall be 
compelled to face them. 


A National Plan for Civil Defense: Mayor 
Zeidler’s Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we need a 
national plan for civil defense. For too 
long the primary responsibility for civil- 
defense preparations has been left to 
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State and local governments. The re- 
sult: we are still desperately ill-pre- 
pared to meet a nuclear attack. 


Frank P. Zeidler, the distinguished 
may of Milwaukee, Wis., in a statement 
before the Military Operations Subcom- 
mittee of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee, on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, has clearly 
outlined this urgent problem. I am glad 
to draw his testimony to the attention 
of Members of the House at this time. 

His statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Frank P. Zeidler. I am 
the mayor of the city of Milwaukee, a posi- 
tion which I have held since April 1948. I 
represent the American Municipal Assocla- 
tion as chairman of its committee on civil 
defense. The American Municipal Associa- 
tion is an association composed of repre- 
sentatives of 44 State leagues and 145 direct 
member cities, 

I desire to ngly support bill H. R. 2125 
and identical Bills. The bill, in my opinion, 
is excellently drawn and ought not to be 
weakened in any way. The bill's proposals 
embody the position of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association in its stand on civil de- 
tense adopted at the congress of the asso- 
ciation in St. Louis on November 28, 1956. 
I desire to enter into the record here the 
Official policy of the association on civil 
defense: 

“CIVIL DEFENSE 

“The American Municipal Association em- 
phasizes to its members the continuing vital 
importance of civil defense, especially with 
the creation of new and more terrible 
weapons of offense. The existence of the 
so-named dirty bomb with its potential of 
making thousands of square miles unin- 
habitable because of deadly radioactivity 
makes civil defense not only a matter of 
importance for the large cities or target 
areas, but also a matter of concern for 
smaller communities and rural areas. 

“Special attention should be paid to the 
fact that the immediate prospect of the 
planned evacuation of target cities makes 
it even more important for municipal coop- 
eration to exist between target cities and 
smaller municipalities which will act as 
reception areas. 

“Cities must also concern themselves with 
the development of intercontinental bal- 
listics missiles armed with atomic warheads, 
the accuracy of which will not be too great 
and which could conceivably explode in areas 
other than the target area with little or no 
warning. This situation brings forth the 
need of a shelter-construction program in 
the target area. Such a program is now 
needed and should be initiated by the Fed- 
eral Government as soon as possible. 

"In view of these new developments, we 
believe that civil defense is primarily a 
Federal responsibility, with the States and 
the local units of government having im- 
portant supporting and cooperating roles. 
Because of this, Federal civil-defense legis- 
lation should be redrafted to vest the basic 
responsibility for civil defense in the Fed- 
eral.Government as a part of the national- 
defense and security program. We feel that 
the Congress and the past administrations 
of the United States have not been fully oF 
adequately aware of the need for civil de- 
fense. The national interest should and 
must dictate the nature and extent of Fed- 
eral participation. Cities insist upon main- 
taining their responsibility for protection of 
life and property, and they will cooperate 
with and assist State governments. The 
civil-defense program will best be served 
by strengthening rather than weakening the 
Institutions and practices of local self-gov- 
ernment. 
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“The Federal Government should make 
Clear to the cities of the United States what 
is expected of them in relation to civil de- 
tense. The cities must know what kind of 

organization is needed and what they 

Will be expected to do if an emergency arises, 
In working out an overall plan for civil de- 
Tense in the United States, the regularly 
appointed officials of municipalities should 
not be supplanted or circumvented, nor 
Should the usual channels of authority be- 
tween the State and local governments be 
Wiped out. The municipalities of the coun- 
desire to cooperate in a national program 
for civil defense, and insist upon representa- 
tion at the policymaking level of the Federal 

Wernment. We therefore resolve: 

There should be a continuing heavy em- 
Phasis on the education of people on the 
efect of atomic weapons so that they can 

e advance personal decisions for their 

Own safety consistent with official plans, 

ce people living in target areas are highly 
Vulnerable (1954). 

Since the threat of atomic attack is so 
enormous, all Members of Congress ought to 
continue thoughtful and well-considered 
action in international affairs so that the 
very existence of American cities is not 
Jeopardized (1954). 

We especially recommend to the Congress 

a much more compiete and adequate 

cial program of civil defense which 

the urgent importance of pro- 

tecting and defending our homeland. -To 
this end we recommend that the Congress 
Of the United States provide for matching 
nds under the FCDA which will assume 

Percent of the administrative costs of 
t local civil defense agencies. We 
urther recommend that the Federal Govern- 
Ment assume full financial responsibility for 

burchase and maintenance of all equip- 
8 Primarily purchased to further the 

vil defense effort. We further recommend 
abe local agencies be reimbursed on the 

ve-mentioned basis for funds already ex- 
f ed for equipment purchased primarily 
Or civil defense use by local government 
Agencies. (1956) . 

Since certain Federal agencies are advo- 
dating limited dispersal of industry over a 
88 of time, State associations affiliated 
an the American Municipal Association 
x Ould recommend to their State legislatures 

Study of the effect of Federal dispersal 

as they may affect the financial eco- 

c and political structure of cities within 

t t area or States themselves (1954). 
EAG recommend that the Congress of the 
2 ited States continue laws which give to all 
Vil-defense agencies a high priority in the 
ent of such Federal surplus prop- 

erties as are necessary to the organization, 
5 tenance and operation of an effective 

Vil defense and disaster program (1954). 

x Educators should be encouraged to in- 
acne u basic course on the need for civil 
ao ense and disaster preparedness planning 
“ a part of the course of study of every high 
school with emphasis on the importance of 
op unteer help in civil-defense organizations. 

Vil defense and disaster preparedness ap- 
8 to be a permanent part ot our American 

ay of life, and acceptance of this point of 
d at the high school level will assure the 

evelopment of a reservoir of informed adults 
Pa to assume their responsibilities in local 
( 8 and disaster organizations 

0 
in We recognize that there will be difficulty 
brea sining a proper level of civil-defense 
ten sadness if international tensions les- 
be: We also recognize that we cannot al- 
tio the preparedness to fall below a posi- 
at which makes the Nation vulnerable 

d unready for sudden emergency. 

erefore, Federal, State and local gov- 

mts should stress the use of trained 

ha of ciyil-defense workers for civil and 
tural disasters. The concept of civil de- 
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fense should not neglect the primary con- 
cept of aid in civil disaster (1954). 

“An effective civil defense organization de- 
pends on the people's awareness of its impor- 
tance to community security, and to State 
and National security. People need facts 
about the real nature of the national emer- 
gency in order to be convinced of the neces- 
sity of civil defense. Only the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the facts (1950). 

“Cities need a defense manpower policy 
with the same consideration given to their 
manpower requirements as is given to the 
requirements of the military and to indus- 
trial. production (1950). 

“The Federal Government should be free 
to deal directly with critical target cities and 
areas whenever circumstances make it neces- 
sary. It should not be bound by law or pol- 
icy to deal only with a State government re- 

ess of competence or adequacy of organ- 
ization (1950). 

“Establishment of a civilian department 
of civil defense with a civilian Secretary of 
Civil Defense is recommended, This is the 
best means of coordinating military and 
civilian defense and security at the Federal 
level. Cities and State leagues of municipal- 
ities are urged to take prompt action to ini- 
tiate effective and adequate State civil de- 
fense organizations where this has not al- 
ready been done (1956). 

“The American Municipal Association re- 
spectfully requests and urges the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
Defense to adopt and enforce policies relating 
to the military and manpower recruitment 
of municipal personnel which will preserve 
the capacity of municipal government to 
protect its citizens and to discharge its na- 
tional obligations for civil defense in case 
of national emergency (1956). 

“The Federal Government should establish 
a system of issuing priorities for critical 
items in times of national emergency. A 
single agency should determine these prior- 
ities and the essential needs of municipali- 
ties should be given a preference at least 
equal to that afforded private industry 
(1956). 

“Joint responsibilities of Federal, State and 
local governments 


“Federal, State, county, and city civil de- 
fense organizations, especially by training 
and education, should bring home to units 
of government located in the support areas 
the full realization of the immensity of the 
problems that will befall them following dis- 
persal or evacuation of a major target area 
(1954). 

“States must assume an even greater re- 
sponsibility in coordinating and assisting de- 
velopment of civil defense plans and pro- 
grams especially in arrangements to be 
made between target and support areas 
(1954). 

“Cities, counties, and other local govern- 
mental agencies should fully cooperate in 
making such programs effective and in pro- 
viding such aid as may be required within 
the limits of their resources (1954). 

“All levels of government, especially 
municipalities, should review their present 
legislation regarding civil defense and dis- 
aster preparedness in the light of present- 
day requirements. Action should then be 
taken to make necessary enactments, amend- 
ments, revisions or deletions of municipal 
ordinances. Existing State legislation 
should be reviewed by affiliates of the Amer- 
ican, Municipal Association and necessary 
legislative action sponsored to bring civil de- 
fense and disaster preparedness laws up to 
date (1954). 

“Federal and State programs for the ex- 
pending of highway funds in target areas 
should be increased to allow for rapid vol- 
untary dispersal of people if the community 
desires it. We feel that this program will 
allow people to live in or near a target city 
and still have a means of protection. This 
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tremendous investment made in our citles 
need, therefore, not be abandoned nor would 
it be n to invest additional large 
sums in new facilities (1954). 

“State and Federal policies allowing for 
grants-in-aid for slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment should be kept consistent 
with civil defense requirements for reduction 
of the richness of target areas (1954). 

“We recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment through the FCDA develop a nation- 
wide system of shelter protection against 
the blast, heat, and radiation effects of nu- 
clear explosives. We further recommend 
that the Federal Government raise su- 
cient funds to finance the construction of 
shelters in cooperation with State and local 
governments. 

“We recomnrend also that the shelter pro- 
gram give proper consideration to the mul- 
tiple public use so as to make them as self- 


~ liquidating as possible (1956). 


“All levels of government should review 
the fiscal problems involved not only in 
the preparation of defense but involved 
in operating an economy after a major at- 
tack. This means that not only will there 
have to be an appropriation of funds for 
target and support areas, but it also means 
that a financial policy must be evolved in 
case the major production and financial 
centers are destroyed (1954). 

“Federal and State governments should 
give particular attention to the planning 
for and the providing of all possible finan- 
cial and all other necessary assistance to 
support areas, without which they will be 
unable to meet the burdens placed on them 
(1954). : p 

“Responsibilities of local governments 

“Target cities should study methods of 
providing alternate water and power supplies 
for their own benefit (1954). 

“Cities must study the problem of zoning 
and construction codes to reduce their own 
vulnerability, particularly to fire and blast 
hazard (1954). 

“Civil defense and disaster preparedness 
ought to be included as a part of all munici- 
pal employees’ training and civil defense and 
disaster assignments be made so that they 
may be better equipped to carry out their 
responsibilities (1954). 

“Target cities where dispersal is considered 
possible should develop and maintain close 
liaison with suburban and rural govern- 
mental units for mutual aid and cooperative 
surveys and agreements on welfare, medical, 
and evacuation problems (1954). 

“We recommend continuation of survival 
plan studies for cities and request that they 
be made more definite in objectives and ac- 
complishments (1956). 

“We recommend that the Secretary of De- 
fense in consultation with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration establish and im- 
plement an effective program of training 
active and reserve military personnel in civil 
defense and duties as a defined part of regu- 
lar military training and all military per- 
sonnel should be given a civil defense assign- 
ment compatible with their military assign- 
ment and mission (1956). 

“The Federal Government and Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator should have special 
authority to coordinate and direct the civil 
defense plans of metropolitan areas that 
reach across many local government bound- 
aries and State boundaries (1956) .“ 

Many of the members of this committee 
know of my interest in civil defense. I have 
appeared before this committee earlier in 
this same capacity on June 25, 1956, to give 
testimony on the problem of civil defense as 
it affects the cities. Parts of the record of 
that appearance can be repeated here. At 
that time I said that on the basis of my 
knowledge of municipal civil defense “this 
Nation is in no position to sustain an attack 
of nuclear weapons.” 
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I said further: 

“In my opinion, it (this Nation) could be 
reduced to a chaotic condition relatively 
soon which would be of such magnitude as 
to preclude the possibility of the United 
States defeating an aggressor. The helpless 
state of the home base and target cities 
would prevent further effective organized ac- 
tion in the home cauntry, leading to the re- 
organization and pacification of an aggressor 
nation. 

“I do not pose here as & military expert 
but on the basis of my readings on the pub- 
lished nature of weapons, on my understand- 
ing of what is necessary to support military 
actions over a period of time, it appears 
quite clear to me that the destruction of the 
target areas of America is entirely possible, 
that these target areas—even the best of 
them—are but poorly organized to sustain 
such destruction and that the attendant 
turmoil following such destruction would 
largely disrupt organized National Govern- 
ment in the United States. 

“The neglect of civil and home defense has 
put the hational existence of the United 
States in a greater peril than national elected 
officials and military leaders appear to com- 
prehend or to publicize. What is true of 
these national elected officlals seems to be 
more true of State elected officials.” 

At this time there seems to be no reason 
to alter these conclusions, except to say that 
the peril might be much greater. The stock- 
pile of nuclear weapons and of carriers to 
deliver them against the United States has 
probably grown significantly, but the 
methods of defense it would appear have 
grown only slightly. Of these matters I have 
no certain knowledge, but am here making 
my own estimate of the situation. Com- 
pared to the striking power of an enemy 
armed with atomic weapons, the civil defense 
effort of this Nation seems to be relatively 
Teeble. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 
(Public Law 920) has been partly responsible 
for this situation. This law has placed the 
primary responsibility for the development 
of civil defense on the State and local gov- 
ernments. Since the local governments are 
creatures of the State government and act 
largely under laws prepared by the State 
governments in effect Public Law 920 placed 
the primary responsibility for civil defense 
therefore on the State governments, and 
these governments have failed to respond to 
the magnitude of the threat. 

There are a number of reasons for this 
situation, but the chief reason for State 
governments not acting is that the Congress 
and the President of the United States have 
not furnished the required incentive for ac- 
tion either by pressing the warning of the 
danger or by setting up the funds to carry 
out required courses of action. It may be 
said here that although many cities and city 
officials are aware of the great need for civil 
defense, many cities and many city officials 
are not aware of the need and the people are 
not ready to tax themselves to produce a 
civil defense plan that is a good one. 

What is therefore required is a new Fed- 
eral civil defense law as H. R. 2125 placing 
primary responsibility for civil defense on 
the Federal Government. There must be a 
national plan for such defense, which plan 
brings the States and local governments 
into conformity in goals and operations. 
Under the present system, there is inade- 
quate administration of civil defense in 
State and local governments, so that a na- 
rogram should avoid this defect by 
up an adequate administration. 
Such administration means the establishing 
of a new department of the Federal Govern- 
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ment with a Secretary in the Cabinet. 
Without this condition of prestige, national 
civil defense will not be sufficiently weighty 
to impress State and local governments. 
There must also be proper liaison and coor- 
dination between various Federal agencies 
and Federal policies so that all Federal pol- 
icy in the field of civil defense works toward 
a common objective and not at cross 
purposes. 

There must also be an agency which is 
fully prepared to financially support the 
public works and creating of supplies neces- 
sary for a good national plan of civil defense 
to operate. 

I desire now to make an argument of my 
own as to why this bill should not be watered 
down. 

For more than 11 years the people of this 
Nation have known of the existence of 
atomic weapons. For some period of time 
they have known that other nations pos- 
sessed nuclear weapons and could deliver 
against this Nation. Yet, I repeat, among 
the legislative bodies of this Nation there 
has not been the recognition of the degree 
of peril. The platforms of the political 
parties, State and national, which are sup- 
posed to refiect the issues discussed among 
the people, until recently have been almost 
silent on this subject. It would be inter- 
esting to know if any Governor of any State 
in his message to his legislature made any 
reference to civil defense at all. 

For my part I am convinced that the 
elected officials and political leaders are 
missing the significance of the growing con- 
cern of people for civyil-defense measures. 
“The tens of thousands of persons being 
trained in civil defense by inadequately 
financed local organizations nevertheless are 
having an important effect on the public’s 
desire for more civil defense measures. 

In view of the continuing crisis in the 
Middie East we might ask ourselves some 
searching questions about whether or not 
the United States Achilles’ heel is to be 
found in its lack of preparation for civil 
defense. Have we played a stronger role in 
foreign affairs than our civil defense con- 
dition justifies? In answer to this question, 
it seems to me that a much larger outlay for 
civil defense out of the national budget is 
now required, not only for the purpose of 
providing defense against attack, but for the 
purpose of deterring attack. 2 

I raise this point because I feel we must 
now face up to the need for shelters in civil 
defense. These shelters are rquired for de- 
fense from intercontinental ballistics mis- 
sils and from radioactivity of falling par- 
itcles. Many cities have prepared evacuation 
plans on the assumption of an adequate 
warning, including strategic warning. But 
if the warning time diminishes owing to new 
missiles, and since radioactivity can have 
such widespread effects, a well conceived 
shelter program, but a costly one, is 
necessary. 

I hope that bill H. R. 2125, therefore, will 
be passed to give civil defense the necessary 
organization and administration capable of 
producing an effctive plan of defense capable 
of dealing with the twin problems of evacua- 
tion and shelter. This is a large order which 
should be undertaken promptly. 

The American Municipal Association has 
enjoyed the cooperation of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and its director. It 
wants to see that agency made as effective 
as possible. 

The association also appreciates the cour- 
tesy of this subcommittee in listening pa- 
tlently to its presentation. 
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Tito Not Wanted as a Visitor to United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
logic and reason do not seem to be part 
of the qualifications of our diplomats in 
the State Department, neither is there 
any coordination between the upper and 
lower echelons of the State Department. 

Secretary Dulles canceled permission 
for 18 American news reporters to visit 
Red China which, if permitted, would 
provide the American people with a real 
picture of what goes on in Red China, 
The reason given is that Red China has 
not released Americans held as prisoners. 

The group in the lower echelon in the 
State Department thought it would be 
smart to invite Tito, the Communist dic- 
tator of Yugoslavia to come to the 
United States as our official guest. 
Nothing was said about the shooting 
down and killing of five of our American 
fliers over Yugoslavia. 

Tito’s visit was stopped by a wiser 
decision on his part than by our State 
Department. He refused to accept, be- 
cause of the indignation and opposition 
of the American people and the Members 
of Congress who do not want him. 

Among the many letters I have re- 
ceived in opposition to Tito's visit was 
the following one from Western Ger- 
many which should prove the fallacy of 
our foreign policy with Tito: 

January 29, 1957. 
Representative GORDON L. MCDONOUGH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have noticed 
that you are circulating a petition protest- 
ing the proposed invitation of Mr. Tito to 
visit the United States at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 

For 20 years I have been a newspaper re- 
porter in Europe. For all these years I have 
known the Yugoslav people and have been 
close to them. 

I have seen, and known, as few Americans, 
what Mr. Tito has done to these people. The 
inprisonments, the shootings, and the lower- 
ing of the standard of life. Yet I have seen 
too, a group of my fellow Americans, foster- 
ing the interests of this man. They for- 
tunately are under the pay of the United 
States Government and bear a prosocialist 
chip on their shoulder. Tito to them is a 
way out for the Communist system. 

Last weekend I returned from a trip to 
Yugoslavia. The story is the same as what 
is has been for 12 years. In trains, cafes, 
and homes these people have told me of 
the bitter resentment they bear against the 
United States Government because of the 
military support and economic aid given to 
Mr. Tito. Frequently they pointed to the 
soldiers and police and said, “The reason 
we do not have a Budapest is because your 
Government has given those men too many 
guns and bullets. T 
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The economic structure that Marshal Tito 
has built in Yugoslavia with American, U. N. 
and Russian help is not even on par with 
the economy of Poland or Hungary which 
Was built by hard core Stalinists solely upon 

lp from Moscow. 

The working conditions and purchasing 
Power of the average Yugoslav is warse than 

of the Pole despite Poland's near eco- 
nomie collapse. 

A Yugoslav skilled worker receives 10,000 

era per month. An unskilled worker 
6,000. A poor suit costs 25,000. A pound of 
Meat costs 700 dinera per pound or 28 hours 
Work for an unskilled worker. Bread is hard 
to obtain 


Despite the strong police measures, more 
es flee Yugoslavia per month than any 
Communist land aside from East 


y. 

How well Marshal Tito cooperates with 

Iron Curtain countries was exemplified 

me during a visit last November to the 

areas of Yugoslavia inhabited by the Hun- 

minority. On inquiring to whom the 

ars with Hungarian license plates belonged 

» We were told that Hungarian police had 

given carte blanche to pick up refugees 

Who had crossed the border since the 
Uprising. 

I, for one, certainly do not believe that 
thig man should be permitted to visit the 
tated: States, despite what the apologists 
or socialism, who unfortunately hold policy- 
Making Positions with the Government, 
recommend. 


The above letter is an authentic copy 
the original letter I received. The 
Address and signature of the writer is 
withheld for the writer's protection and 
for security reasons. 

We should not fight the expansion of 
Communism on the one hand and pro- 
Mote it on the other. Certainly the 

€rican people do not want their hard 
farned cash used to keep the people of 
Yugoslavia in bondage and slavery, nor 
to entertain the dictator of Yugoslavia. 


A further proof of the real low down 
in the duplicity of Tito in spite of his 
apparent friendship for the United 
States and his apparent break and 
Make up with the Kremlin. Here is a 

tement by John F. Stewart who is 

timately acquainted with economic 
Conditions in Yugoslavia: 
Trro—East on WEST? 
(By John F. Stewart) 

To anyone knowing Yugoslavia, east and 
foutheast European countries, their peoples 
and problems, and Russia, and who has 
Studied the career of Josip Broz, who calls 
himself Marshal Tito, the action of the 
United States in pouring money, military 
equipment, food and other supplies into the 

ds ot the President of Yugoslavia, is in- 
Comprehensible. What can America hope 
gain by this action? 

Between the two World Wars, I traversed 
Yugoslavia from end to end in the course of 
My work and I know the peasants, who form 

bulk Of the population. Yugoslavia is 
not a homogeneous state, but very much the 
reverse. It consists of what was originally 
ed “the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
enes“ and the two last are, and have 
Aways been, bitterly hostile to the Serbs, 
Who, although in the minority, have all the 
Political power. The Serbs, are the least 
®ducated and cultured. They are of the Or- 
odox Church and their outlook and tradi- 
are purely Eastern. The Croats and 

are a highly educated, cultured, 

devout Catholic people, with a completely 
Western outlook and Western traditions. 
© formation of this heterogeneous state 
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on the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy after the First World War, was one 
of the innumerable tragic blunders of the 
Allies, who took no account of the wishes 
of the peoples themselves. 

Tito was one of Stalin’s most apt pupils; 
and when the Russians entered Europe in 
World War II. he was placed by Stalin in 
charge of the Russian-Communist Govern- 
ment imposed on what was now known as 
Yugoslavia and supported by Russian troops. 

The Government of Yugoslavia is modeled 
exactly on that of the Soviet Union, by secret 
police, terror, slave camp, torture, execution, 
and imprisonment without trial—all the 
horrors rightly associated with Muscovite 
government. 

I was close to the peasants of Serbia, and 
even they seemed to be poor material for 
communism. They are mostly just like 
peasants throughout Europe, deeply at- 
tached to their own little bits of soil, little 
holdings which in many cases have come 
down to them through generations, 

I am one of those who have never believed 
that Tito broke with Moscow or with the 
Cominform. He may have broken with 
Stalin, for he knew that, as soon as Stalin's 
tools had done the job which he gave them 
and he had no further use for them they 
were liquidated. If he did defy Stalin, it 
was safer to do it from distant Belgrade 
than in the Kremlin to which he had been 
recalled, or, as he knew, was to be recalled. 


But it is not certain that he broke even_ 


with Stalin. And, to one who understands 
the tortuosities of the Russian mind and 
diplomacy, it is quité conceivable that the 
whole thing was a sham to gain the confi- 
dence of the West and be able to supply the 
Kremlin with the most secret information 
as to Western prepartions for defense. Any- 
way, if this were the case, Stalin succeeded; 
and the present “collective leadership” of 
Russia will continue the same policy, for 
they, like their dead leader, look on Yugo- 
slavia as a western outpost of Moscow, 

Tito’s constantly and loudly proclaimed 
creed is the same as Moscow's—never to de- 
part from the Engels-Marx-Lenin fine. 
And this means the conquest of the world 
for communism. 

America and Britain have poured enor- 
mous subsidies into Tito's lap, in money, 
military equipment, food and other supplies, 
apparently under the impression that their 
subsidies and flatteries would at least secure 
Yugoslav neutrality in the event of a war 
between East and West. Even this is doubt- 
ful; but what would’ that neutrality be 
worth? It would immobilize the right wing 
of the West forces and protect the left wing 
of the Russians, for we could not infringe 
neutrality by passing through the country, 
And so, Tito would in reality be a valuable 
ally of Russia. \ 

From my experiences I formed the definite 
conclusion that the Serbs would not fight 
against Russia, while they might possibly 
fight against Russia's opponents. The Serbs 
are a backward race and live much in the 
past, and the tradition of having been lib- 
erated from the Turks by the “Little 
Father,” the then reigning Tsar, is still 
strong among them. But they know very 
well that they are living under a terror with 
Tito at its head, and they might quite well 
take adyantage of any opportunity to 
destroy him and all he represents. 

On the other hand, the Croats, the most 
numerous of the three peoples, have a well 
organized resistance movement, which will 
come into the open at the first sign of trou- 
ble and as one-man fight to destroy commu- 
nism and rid themselves of the Serbian Com- 
munist yoke. They will fight first of all for 
the restoration of their own independence, 
but never against the West. And the West 
could surely not fight against this Western, 
Christian anti-Communist nation to support 
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the atheist, Communist tyranny of Tito and 
his minority Government. 

To whom, then, could Tito look for help 
against the Croats? Surely one to Russia, 
the enemy of the West. At the best, there 
would be civil war in Yugoslavia, between 
the Serbs. on the one side and the Croats 
and Slovenes on the other. And so to count 
on Yugoslay help is a fatal error. 

When Bulganin and Khrushchev visited 
Belgrade recently, the British press was unan- 
imous in praising Tito for sending them away 
humiliated and unsuccessful. I never be- 
lieved that, and the truth soon began to come 
out. Russia wiped off a debt of Yugoslavia's 
of £34 million, later gave a credit of £30 
million, followed by a loan of £11 million, 
The Russians are the last to spend such sums 
without getting their full value in return. 
What was that value and how would it affect 
the West? Some indication at least was 
given very soon after, 

Tito was invited to visit Russia, was feted 
to his heart’s content and trotted round 
the country by Khrushchev himself to in- 
crease his own standing as being the one 
who brought the renegade back to the fold. 
At a ceremony of distributing honors and 
saying goodby to Tito when he was leay- 
ing for home, Zhukov, in .& presen- 
tation said: "We fought together in the last 


War against the Fascists, and if war is again 


imposed on us we shall again fight together 
shoulder to shoulder.” Did Zhukov merely 
let the cat out of the bag by a slip, or was 
it a calculated indiscretion? It annoyed Tito 
and caused consternation among the Russian 
leaders, who, no doubt, saw their western 
outpost and source of immensely important 
information fading. 

Tito has immense ambition, and he knows 
very well, if the West does not, that a desper- 
ate struggle is going on in the collective 
leadership” for the sole dictatorship which 
is the only form of rule the Russians have 
ever known or understand. He no doubt 
knows the truth about Stalin’s death, which 
many believe to have been caused by the 
men who now reign in his place, and he 
knows that each of these will never cease to 
remove the rest as Beria was removed and 
as Malenkov was removed, although less 
drastically, in the meantime. There is 
nothing extravagant in the idea that Tito 
is looking to the time when, if he can re- 
move the last of the gang, he will endeavor 
to make himself the sole dictator of an en- 
larged Soviet Union. He has the same aims 
as Moscow-world communism and one single 
world dictator. ` 

So why not Tito? 


America is subsidizing one who is likely to 
be an active enemy if he can get the Serbs 
to fight for Russia—for his own ends. But, 
if they did, it would at once unleash civil 
war in Yugoslavia, for the Croats are ready 
to take a terrible vengeance for the frightful 
massacres of their people by Tito and the 
Serbs during and after World War II. If war 
between East and West materializes there is 
certainly no hope of keeping Yugoslavia ~ 
neutral, The Croats will see to that. 

There can be no doubt that there is com- 
plete understanding between Tito and Mos- 
cow and that the former will be on Russia's 
side, for the West is antagonistic to his world 
communism. But he will conceal that as 
long as possible so that Moscow will retain 
its invaluable listening and observation post 
deep in the West. 

It is more than time that Washington 
took notice of these things and reappraised 
its attitude toward Tito, who, at the best, 
would be a liability, and is much more likely 
to be a present serious danger. 


As further proof of the feelings of the 
people of the United States against Tito, 
here is a public opinion survey made in 
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Los Angeles by the Western Opinion 

Research: 

OPINION SurvEY—ANGELENOS SEE No MERIT 
IN Trro VIstr TO UNITED STATES 

The Evening Herald-Express today presents 
another in a series of exclusive opinion sur- 
veys on timely topics in the news. 

Today's topic polled by the Western Opin- 
ion Research Center disclosed that a strong 
majority of Angelenos found little merit in 
Marshal Tito's proposed visit to the United 
States. Of 1,200 Los Angeles adults ques- 
tioned at random, 61.7 percent stated his 
visit would serve no useful purpose. 

This finding is almost directly opposite to 
the self-serving declaration of the State De- 
partment that “65 percent of the American 
people are unopposed” to Tito's visit. 

Following are the factual percentage an- 
swers to three important questions: 

Question: Do you think a visit by Tito 
would serve a useful service to our Nation? 

Answer: Yes, 22.4 percent; no, 61.7 percent; 
other answer, 15.9 percent. 

Question: Do you think Tito’s visit would 
be a strong blow against international com- 
munism? 

Answer: Yes, 25.3 percent; no, 59.6 percent; 
other answer, 15.1 percent. 

Question: Do you think Tito's visit would 
be a significant contribution to world peace? 

Answer: Yes, 24.1 percent; no, 60.5 percent; 
other answer, 15.4 percent. T 


In addition to all the above proof, I 
conducted a survey of my own district by 
questionnaires to the people of my dis- 
trict. Tasked this question: 

Do you favor an invitation to Tito to visit 
the United States as official guest? 


The answers up to date are: Yes, 807; 
no, 1,977. 

It appears that we can get along very 
well without Tito and that we have done 
ourselves no good with the billions of 
good American dollars in arms and eco- 
nomic aid we have given Tito and that 
we have done much harm to the people 
of Yugoslavia, who want freedom from 
Tito. 


Tito and have consistently voted against 
foreign aid for Tito. I feel confident I 
have been right. 


America’s Imperative Need for an 
Adequate Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing speech was presented by my col- 
league and chairman of the Military 
Operations Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations to the 
Women's Forum on National Security at 
the Statler Hotel today. 

Mr. Hovirretp presents an interesting 
and challenging analysis of our Nation’s 
civil defense. In the light of the fact 
that his subcommittee is currently hold- 
ing hearings on new civil defense legis- 
lation, I recommend Mr. HOLIFIELD'S 
speech for the consideration of all: 


I have never had any confidence in 
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AMERICA’S IMPERATIVE NEED FOR AN ADEQUATE 
CIvIiL DEFENSE 


(Address by Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
of California, to the Women's Forum on 
National Security, Statler Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 7, 1957) 


Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
honored to be with the Ladies of the Wom- 
en's Forum on National Security. The di- 
rector of the national security division of the 
American Legion, Mr. James R. Wilson, Jr., 
invited me to discuss the vital subject of 
civil defense. 

You can appreciate the fact that the life 
of a Congressman is a busy one, particularly 
at the opening of a new Congress. To re- 
spond to this Invitation I had to readjust my 
committee hearing schedule to get a few 
hours off. Yet I believe sincerely that few 
matters of public policy have more urgency 
and demand more attention at this time than 
civil defense; 

In taking this time to talk with you about 
our recent congressional work in this fleld, 
I am sure that the time is fully justified and 
will be well spent. You ladies who are par- 
ticipating in this forum on national secu- 
rity are not only close to civil defense in your 
training and educational activities but you 
will be able to carry home to your respective 
communities the highlights of my message. 

I know of no greater challenge, to you as 
individuals, than the challenge of family sur- 
vival in case of nuclear attack. I know of no 
greater crusade upon which your separate 
organizations could embark, than the cru- 
sade for an effective civil defense. 

If I could put that message in a single 
sentence it would be this: Today the need 
for civil defense in the United States is 
greater, more urgent than it has been ever 
before. And yet the sad cruel fact is that 
we have not begun in any serious way to meet 
that need. sj 

Our national leaders—and here I include 
those in all branches of thé Federal Govern- 
ment—have not yet begun to grasp the cen- 
tral fact that the threat of nuclear warfare 
whith we face today, and in the years ahead, 
is a new kind of threat. The leap forward in 
destructive energy which these new weapons 
represent is almost too much for the human 
mind to comprehend. The explosive force 
of a single high-yield nuclear bomb exceeds 
that of all the millions upon millions of tons 
of high explosives let loose in World War II. 

And these new weapons, in addition to 
their enormous explosive power, spread dead- 
ly radioactive dust over thousands of square 
miles of territory. It is well within the realm 
of possibility that this new poison of radio- 
activity can contaminate the whole earth 
and all the peoples that live in it—killing 
many millions, maiming other millions, con- 
demning those that survive to chronic illness 
and shortened lives. These harmful effects 
are transmitted by heredity, so that the curse 
of war is visited upon generations yet un- 
born. 

This story of the horrors of nuclear war- 
fare is not new. You have heard it before. 
Others have heard it too. It may be that 
those who strive honestly for world peace 
and international control of armaments have 
recited the awful facts of nuclear destruc- 
tion so often and with such telling effect 
that attitudes of hopelessness and despair 
have been generated among our people. I 
believe that such attitudes are not natural 
to the American people. 

If fully and properly informed, the people 
will act to protect their families and homes 
and their country. They will support their 
government and make the n sac- 
rifices in time and treasure to help build an 
effective civil defense, They will do so if the 
Government has a sensible program, a pro- 
gram that makes headway, a program whose 
progress can be measured, 
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Today in the United States we do not have 
such a civil defense program. We have in- 
stead a great deal of local effort which is not 
coordinated, which is not well financed, 
which lacks central direction, which lacks 
Tull information on the latest developments 
in weapons technology and the means of 
counteraction. 

In shoft, the present civil-defense pro- 
gram lacks the strong leadership which only 
the Federal Government can provide. Such 
leadership, I may add, is a direct responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, in view of 
the constitutional responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to provide for the defense 
of our people against enemy attack. Yet 
the existing national legislation providing 
for civil-defense functions in this country 
cites primary responsibility as residing with 
State and local governments. 

For some years, as a charter member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, I per- 
sonally have been concerned over this shock- 
ingly inept system of civil defense in the 
face of a rapidly advancing nuclear weapons 
technology. j 

Nearly 2 years ago the Military Operations 
Subcommittee, of which I am privileged to 
be chairman, began a study of the major\ 
civil-defense problems confronting this 
country and undertook a long-term investi- 
gation into the operation of our present 
civil-defense program. I may note in pass- 
ing that, as a unit of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, our duty is to 
investigate and study military and related 
matters in the interest of promoting 
efficiency in operations and economy in the 
use of the taxpayers’ money. 

Last year we began our public hearings on 
civil defense. This hearing program re- 
sulted in the most comprehensive investiga- 
tion of civil defense ever undertaken by a 
congressional group. We received expert 
testimony from military officials, including 
the Chairman and members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Chief of Engineers, 
from scientists, doctors, administrators, 
engineers, informed private eittzens, civil- 
defense officials at all levels of government, 
and from other interested individuals and 
org tions. 

Not ast important among those who ap- 
peared at our hearings last year was the 
American Legion. Through the years this 
public-spirited organization has lifted its 
volce sometimes a lone yoice—to sound & 
warning against the threat of nuclear war- 
fare, to urge that we build our defenses to 
overcome this threat. Mr. James Wilson, 
Mr. Bruce Henderson, and Gen. William 
Nicholson of the Legion, I may note, will 
appear before my subcommittee again to- 
morrow to give us the benefit of their judg- 
ment on civil-defense legislation. 

At the conclusion of the subcommittee 
investigation into civil defense last summer, 
we presented a report to the Congress. This 
report, I am proud to say, has won acclaim 
throughout the land. The subcommittee 
files contain many letters of commendation 
for our work. Our report was comprehensive 
but concise and to the point. Without any 
partisan division, without mincing words, we 
criticized the national failure to build an 
adequate civil defense and we made con- 
structive recommendations to achieve that 
objective. 

Certainly the American Legion is in full 
accord with the objective we seek—to pro- 
tect the people, to maintain the continuity 
of our governmental and industrial life, to 
make sure that American democratic insti- 
tutions will not be destroyed by ruthless 

on. 

Following through on the recommenda- 
tions in our report, we drafted new civil- 
defense legislation, striving to write these 
objectives into the lawbooks. This legisla- 
tion, as I indicated before, is the subject 
of hearings before our subcommittee. We 
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Are receiving strong support from many in- 
organizations and persons. But this 
bin is not yet law. We need to convince 
Many more Members of Congress. We need 
to convince the administration. I hope that 
American Legion Auxiliary can, if the 
ation meets with its approval, help to 
Convince the people back home. 

Without going into technical details, I 
Will outline the broad principles of the new 
Civil-defense legislation sponsored unani- 
Mously by the elght members of my sub- 
committee. 

First of all it would make clear the Fed- 
eral responsibility for civil defense. The 
existing legislation is obsolete because it 
Telegates this responsibility to States and 

ities. Civil defense is a vital part of 
national defense and, therefore, a proper 
ction of the Federal Government. 

At the same time the bill recognizes the 
important supporting role that State and 

1 governments must perform. We do 
Not want to create an enormous Federal 
bureaucracy which dries up local initiative. 
Everyone must do his share in civi] defense 
from the highest levels of government down 

the community and the home. But civil 
Gefense without Federal leadership and di- 
Tection, without Federal funds and resources, 

but a token civil defense—and that is all 
We have today. 

Secondly, the new civil-defense bill would 
Provide an organization adequate to dis- 

ge the Federal responsibility. It would 
Create a new Department of Civil Defense, 

by a Secretary in place of the existing 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. Also 
it Would transfer to the new Department 
Clvil-deftense functions now carried on by 

Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Under the new bill a military liaison com- 
Mittee would provide a two-way channel of 
lammunications and cooperative working re- 

ps with the Department of Defense, 
A scientific advisory board would bring high- 

Vel scientific talents to bear.on the civil- 

ense effort. A Civil Defense Advisory 

would give broad representation in 
Clvil-defense affairs to industry, labor, State, 
local government, and the public, gen- 

y. 

Thirdly, the new civil-defense bill would 
Provide the authority that goes with re- 
SPonsibility and organization. The Secretary 
Of civil defense would be required to prepare 
and execute a national plan of civil defense. 
This seems to be an obrious and necessary 
requirement and yet there is no national 

of civil defense in the United States 

y. $ 

A national plan of civil defense means 
f y things—adequate warning devices, 
uu Information to the public, training—but 
above all, it means a nationwide shelter 
b to protect the people against the 

last, burn and radioactive effects of nuclear 
explosions. 

8 the basis of testimony by experts, in- 
t uding those in the naval radiological de- 
ense laboratory, the subcommittee is firmly 
convinced that it is feasible, not only engi- 
Reering-wise, but dollars-and-cents-wise, to 
band underground shelters for the protec- 

n of the American population. The cost 
Bulmates are only approximate at this time. 

ut for something less than $20 billion 
halt the military budget for 1 year, we can do 
this vital civil defense job. Each billion 
li spent for shelters could mean 5 mil- 

ON persons saved. 

e Nation has the resources for a shelter- 

8 ding program. ‘The question is not, Can 
© afford to spend the money? We can. 

üt Question is, what will it cost in human 
€ not to build shelters? 

Let me emphasize one point as strongly 
as I can. Without a nationwide shelter 
system, civil defense remains a token effort. 
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Shelter is the strong bulwark of an effective 
civil defense, the means to preserve life in 
the first few desperate hours and days of 
an enemy attack, the means to survive, to 
strike back against the enemy, to restore a 
working economy. 

Unless we build a nationwide shelter sys- 
tem our other efforts, however energetic and 
well-meaning, will come to little. Stock- 
piling medical supplies, training people in 
rescue work—these are important civil-de- 
fense functions. Yet we can never store 
enough supplies or organize enough rescue 

to care for casualties numbered in 
the tens or scores of millions, Casualties 
will be minimized only if shelters are near 
at hand—near enough to permit entry in a 
few minutes time and equipped for 1 or 2 
weeks of occupancy. 

In this connection, I may add that testi- 
mony from some of the foremost authorities 
in this country clearly indicates that the 
evacuation concept espoused by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration is completely 
inadequate in the face of the rapidly de- 
creasing warning time we may expect as 
guided missiles come into being, In addi- 
tion, testimony received indicates that a 
nationwide shelter system would probably 
cost less than highway improvements re- 
quired for evacuation purposes, and would 
offer protection against radioactive fallout. 

Shelters, in other words, are the only 
means of making civil defense a manageable 
task. And because the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration has never quite come 
around to accepting this fact, the civil de- 
fense task, so far as FCDA efforts go, remains 
unmanageable. We propose through new 
legislation to bring the civil defense task 
under control, to make civil defense work- 
able, to measure progress, and to achieve 
objectives. 

Finally, but certainly not least in import- 
ance, the new civil defense bill looks upon 
civil defense as essentially a nonmilitary 
function. Not only do we propose that civil 
defense be kept in civilian hands now: we 
project our thinking forward to the condi- 
tions of an emergency and seek to minimize 
the need for martial law. This, I know, is a 
matter of great concern to the American Le- 
gion. Military rule, once established, is hard 
to displace. A strong, well-managed civil 
defense effort will avoid the tendency to let 
the military take over in an emergency. 

The role of the military authorities in 
civil defense, as we see it, is one of assistance 
and cooperation, not one of direction and 
control. The military have their own mis- 
sions to perform. They must be free to 
deploy their forces and resist an enemy 
attack. At the same time they must train 
their troops in civil defense tasks and or- 
ganize their supply and logistic systems in 
readiness to aid the civilian authorites. 

In a few weeks our hearings on the civil 
defense legislation will be finished. Our sub- 
committee will report out the bill with such 
changes as the testimony indicates should 
be made. Then it will be up to the Congress 
to act. 

To get this bill enacted into law is not an 
easy task. The Congress will more readily 
respond if the American people make known 
their desire for positive action. I hope that 
your great organization will help in this 
regard. I know you want to see our great 
and wonderful country stay at peace, to 
see it prosperous and secure. 

In a world beset by aggressive communism, 
security cannot be cheaply bought. No mat- 
ter how hard we strive for peaceful coex- 
istence, no matter how strong our deterrent 
weapons, we cannot be sure that the enemy 
will refrain from attacking. The civil de- 
fense for which I plead is one that will 
withstand the ravages of an enemy attack. 
Such a defense is possible: it can be built. 
Let's build it together. 
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Civil Defense and the Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that all of us are interested in civil 
defense. Recently my attention was 
called to articles that appeared in the 
Denton-Record Chronicle, Denton, Tex., 
expressing the thinking of the clergy of 
various denominations in Denton, with 
regard to civil defense and the church 
which, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the RECORD: 

Rev. ALTON C. DONSBACH, Pastor, Sr. PAUL'S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, DENTON, TEX, 


The church's interest in civil defense 
springs from its love of people and its desire 
to help them. It therefore makes its plant 
and people available in time of emergency, 
And, more important, it attempts to bud 
within us the will, through Christ, to fight 
for the things we hold dear. 

How much this spirit matters, has been 
demonstrated again in Hungary, where people 
struck against superior might with the kind 
of courage and bulldog tenacity that simply 
won't give up. What couldn't we do with 
this kind of spirit—we, who have the power? 

The church has a stake in such battles, 
Today's war lines are drawn, not so much 
between different peoples, as between two 
points of view: a Christian emphasis on the 
dignity of man, under God, and the Commu- 
nist’s emphasis on a soulless machine, for- 
ever trading his birthright for bread. 

The weapon the enemy flings against us is 
the gap between our ideals and our practice; 
our talk of the golden rule and our treat- 
ment of the poor and the colored. Lock.“ 
they say tothe world. “Their practice shows 
what they are. They’re not interested in 
you, but in your oil, your minerals, your 
trade. They intend to use you only to bulld 
themselves better washing machines.” 

Against such attacks our best defense is 
still the ideal, expressed in the doctrine of 
the church, of one people under one Lord, 
living together in love and equality. 

The church is, and must be, a critic: dis- 
turbing our complacencies and jogging us 
out of our ruts. If we cling to our preju- 
dices with the affection we lavish on Christ- 
mas dolls, we shall perish. But if we cleanse 
and rededicate ourselves to our calling in 
Christ, no bomb can destroy or evil crush us, 

The purposes of God admit no ultimate 
defeat. 

Rev. W. B. SLACK, Pastor, Fmsr METHODIST 
CHURCH, DENTON, TEX. 

The role of the church is to prepare people 
to meet successfully the emergencies of living 
together. The emergency is best met during 
the crisis if it is definitely met during the 
routine, 

Now, we must accept the philosophy which 
best qualifies us to be prepared to face suc- 
cessfully the trials of human relationships. 
Thus, we test the powers of Christianity and 
of communism, like the Prophet Elijah tested 
Baal religion on Mount Carmel. 

Communism teaches that life is material- 
istic, that the human being is a combination 
of chemicals worth about $1.98 in market 
value. 

Communism does not eliminate the prob- 
lems of people; communism eliminates the 
people who are problems, 
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Christianity teaches that life is spiritual, 
that the human being has value in ethical 
quality, that man has inalienable rights that 
are God given, and that man is responsible 
for what he does, that one man is superior to 
another only when he is superior in character. 

Christianity teaches that the security of 
mankind lies in man’s religious faith in his 
fellow man. We are taught to believe in each 
other and therefore, trust each other. The 
moral fiber is important. Each person has a 
strong potential in goodness and greatness. 

Civil defense is city defense and country 
defense; it is living and working to make the 
Nation strong in the powers that are recog- 
nized in Christian circles as final powers, 
invincible powers. 

Citizens enlightened become citizens em- 
powered. Therefore, this comes as an appeal 
for citizens to take an active interest in the 
spiritual forces that make us srong. No 
country is ever well defended until the peo- 
ple have the religious faith that the country 
is worth defending. ? 

When we take an active interest in the 
church, we take an active interest in the 
teachings of the church. These make for 
strong civil defense. 

Christians work to capture youth for 
Christ's sake and youth’s sake. 

Communists work to capture youth for 
communism's sake and state's sake. 

Christians work to capture mature people 
for creative service sake. 

Communists work to capture mature peo- 
ple for slave-labor sake. 

Christians work to capture elderly people 
for spiritual comfort sake. 

Communists work to capture elderly peo- 
ple to eliminate those who can perform no 
manual labor for the state. 

Thus the church makes effort to prepare 
for crises. 
` Selfishness gives way to mutual needs, 
prejudice gives way to brotherhood, exploita- 
tation of man gives way to the dignity of 
man, hysteria gives way to self-control, panic 
gives way to composure, fear gives way to 
faith, an apathetic church gives way to an 
alert church, 

These are fundamental in Christian char- 
acter. These must even now challenge us 
to take a larger interest in the defense of 
our country, our Christian teachings, our 
churches, and our character. 

Rev, Enwaro H. (WHITEY) CAMPPELL, RECTOR, 

Sr. Davm's EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DENTON, 

TEX. 


It becomes the preeminent duty of the 
church in this era to stand poised and ready 
to join actively in the civil defense of this 
Nation. The church must not only preach 
against wrong-doing throughout the world, 


but it must substantiate its premises as an. 


“active” witness. 

The Christian church, today, essentially 
patriotic, has not only the spiritual struc- 
ture to resist the aggressor, but it has the 
intensely valuable physical framework that 
could leap into action in the cause of civil 
defense. 

The church all over this Nation has or- 
ganized forces in its boards of stewards, 
boards of deacons, vestries and all similar 
governing bodies of various denominations. 
This personnel could immediately respond 
in well-ordered fashion should the Soviet, 
or any aggressor, seriously imperil our Na- 
tion in armed conflict. 

It becomes evident that pastors and offi- 
cials of all of our churches in the United 
States should not only educate their people 
concerning the needs for civil defense, but 
also incorporate definite plans of action in 
cooperation with the Department of Civil 
Defense. 

In times of peace, the church builds upon 
the foundation of justice, patriotism, 
righteousness, and truth. In the time of 
war or peril, the church must be adequately 
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prepared to give its vital strength for the 
cause of eternal good. The “church mili- 
tant,” fighting for liberty and freedom in 
this world, expresses our Lord's will in its 
deeds. These deeds may be the active and 
physical acts of prepardeness against the 
heinous attacks by an insidious aggressor 
nation. 

The role of the church,” then, is clear. 
It not only must teach, preach, warn and 
minister to, and make congregations aware 
of God's blessings, but it also must assume 
a “witnessing role“ in the protection against 
the possible destruction of a nation that pro- 
foundly adheres to God's holy will. 

The late Bishop Quin of Texas often said 
that, “The church militant must cope active- 
ly against any of the isms, either in the 
realm of the mind or the physical.” The 
church militant is you, the people, in ac- 
tions expressing the judgments of the church 
in resounding blows. 

Civil defense, then, is “our business.“ No 
longer can we isolate the civil defense of our 
Nation as being the business of only one 
department. Civil defense is irreconcilably 
one of the great responsibilities of the 
church, If necessary, the church must be 
ready to pour forth its treasures, its lives. 
its sacrifices and efforts, “for the safety and 
good of the people it serves.” 

Rev. Farum Henny McGILL, Pastor, Im- 

MACULATE CONCEPTION CHURCH, DENTON, 

Tex. 


I would welcome the development of civil 
defense training, especially among young 
men tnd women, from freshman high school 
up to 30 years. 

First of all, the young would be, generally 
speaking, the only persons physically capa- 
ble of doing anything effective in an emer- 
gency. A few older men and women have 
the muscles and the blood pressures and 
the agility to move about in a time of trial, 
But real civil defense requires athletes. 

The second reason why I would welcome 
the development of civil defense here is that 
it would give our young people some mental 
instruction and character strengthening. 
The young people would not be worth much 
in an emergency, unless they were properly 
Instructed by older and experienced per- 
sons. 3 

Even if no emergency should ever arise, 
and we pray God it will not, the instruc- 
tion and discipline of rigid preparation for 
civil defense would do our young people 
much good. Not the least need have they 
of being made more aware than they seem 
to be of the fact that they are not li 
in a fools’ paradise, that oir whole civiliza- 
tion is in deadly peril, and that the news re- 
ports from Europe and Asia on TV are not 
fiction but horrible facts. 

There is much to learn in a soundly pre- 
pared civil defense program—processes for 
survival that will be of value to the learners 
through life. 

Take some of the processes all youth should 
know: 

1. First aid. It cannot be learned in an 
hour. 

2. The pasteurization of milk for babies 
in case of electricity is not available for 
natural gas. Also, sterilization of water. 

3. The preservation of foods without ice. 

4. The care and repair of automobiles, 

5. The inventory of blankets, medicines, 
food, buildings, cots, and a 1,000 other things 
in the community. 

6. The identification of persons injured 
and their religious affiliation that a clergy- 
man of their own religion may be directed 
to them. f 

In this matter we are all neighbors, 
as was that good Samaritan who cared for 
the Jew fallen upon by robbers. We are 
all in this community together as one body 
of neighbors. . 

Let's get this work started. 
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Let those of us who are older study 
methods and set up a chain of command to 
which all will render opedience. ‘Youth 
will respect authority, if those given au- 
thority in the community talk good sense. 
We do not want a boondoggling civil defense, 
but a practical program. 

And remember this: we must be ready to 
offer hospitality and send aid to neighboring 
communities, if they are hurt and we are 
not. 

In London during the bombings by the 
Nazis, the psychoanalysts were put out of 
business because neurotic men and women 
and delinquent youth came smack up 
against fundamental realities. We can cure 
much of our adult and juvenile delinquency, 
and get adequate substitutes for our frivoli- 
ties by pitching into an intellectual, honest, 
and well disciplined civil defense program. 


Civil Rights Versus States Rights and 
God-Given Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a statement by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois, the 
Honorable Noam M. Mason, on Wednes- 
day, February 6, 1957, before the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House on the so- 
called proposed civil rights legislation. 

There has been no voice in the Con- 
gress who has spoken out against the 
tendency of the central Government to 
take over the State functions—all in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, than has Mr. 
Mason. There has been no voice in the 
Congress who has spoken with more 
force of effect against the tendency of 
the Supreme Court to arrogate unto 
itself the legislative functions of this 
Congress than has Mr. Mason, 


No man in Congress has less to gain 
by such a position than he. He speaks 
without hope of reward because he comes 
from neither the North or South where 
this issue seems uppermost in the minds 
of these two sections. He speaks as an 
American, concerned only with the 
pathetic and tragic trend of our national 
legislature. He speaks with clarity oD 
the dangerous threat which the Supreme 
Court poses both to the Congress and to 
the only bulwark left to our constitution- 
al government, states rights. Mr. 
Speaker, I would to God there were more 
men in Congress like Mr. Mason. He has 
left his mark in these historic halls. S0 
long as he lives his voice will be a vi 
and clarion call for constitutional gov- 
ernment—a government which treats all 
men of all colors, from all sections with 
impartiality: 3 

CIVIL RIGHTS VERSUS STATES RIGHTS AND 

. GOD-GIVEN HUMAN RIGHTS 
(Testimony of the Honorable N. M. MAsoN: 

Representative, Illinois 15th District, on 

civil rights before the House Judiciary 

Committee, Wednesday, February 6, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in discussing the explosive subject of 
civil rights I approach it without bias, dis- 
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Cussing it both impartially and imperson- 
ally—if that is possible—ignoring the con- 
troversial segregation issue almost entirely, 
g the emphasis upon God-given hu- 
Man rights and States rights and the tend- 
ency of our leaders to sacrifice those rights 
order to establish by law the mirage of 
Civil rights. 

We have all heard the old saying, “The 
Cure can be worse than the disease.” In con- 
nection with the proposed civil-rights legis- 
lation that saying may well apply. We might 
exchange States rights and our God-given 
human rights for a civil rights program and 
be much worse off after the exchange. Let 
Us not exchange the real blessings we now 
enjoy for the fancied or fictitious blessings 
that may be a part of the mirage known as 
Civil rights. 

Habits, customs, obligations are much 
More effective than any civil rights program 
implemented by Federal laws. Laws are not 

fcularly efficient. Custom is much more 
effective than any law because it polices it- 
Self. A law has little chance of being en- 
forced if it does not haye the approval and 
Support of the majority of the people 
affected. 

Prohibition was once the law of the land. 
It was a part of our written Constitution. 

wever, because it did not reflect the con- 
Science of the majority of our people, it was 
Rot enforceable from a practical standpoint 
and it had to be repealed. 

Edmund Burke once said, “I know of no 
Way to bring an indictment against a whole 
People.” Of course, that statement applies 

a democracy such as ours. It does not 
Apply under a despot; it does not apply in 
Russia. 

Any attempt to enforce a Federal law—or 
& so-called Supreme Court decision—upon 48 
States that have different conditions, differ- 
ent customs, different social standards, and 
different personal consciences is simply an 
effort to indict, to arraign, to try a whole 
Nation, a whole section, a whole State. It 
Just cannot be done in a democracy; it can 
Only be done under a dictator. Is that what 

civil rights program proposes to do? 

t we lose our personal freedom? Must 

We surrender our precious guaranteed States 

Tights in order to establish a program of civil 

tights? These are questions that bother me. 

y worry me. Isn't the cure much worse 
than the disease? 

Laws reflect reform; they never induce 
reform. Laws that violate or go contrary 
to the mores of a community never bring 
about social peace and harmony. Our times 
Call for patience, for moderation, for gradual 
evolution not revolution by Federal law 
or by Supreme Court fiat. 

Can the explosive Israeli-Arab controversy 
be settled properly and permanently by force, 
by law, by U. N. flat? Can segregation advo- 
Cates and integration advocates be brought 
into harmony by force, by Court fiat, by law? 

ese are parallel controversies—one as 
explosive as the other. - 

Today the 85th Congress under President 
Elsenhower is facing the same civil rights 
Proposal that the 81st Congress faced under 
President Truman. In 1948 President Tru- 
man gave the following as his civil rights 
Objectives: 

1. We believe that all men are created 
equal under law and that they have the right 
to equal justice under law. 

2. We believe that all men have the right 
to freedom of thought and of expression 
and the right to worship as they please. 

3. We believe that all men are entitled to 
qual opportunities for jobs, for homes, for 
good health, and for education. 

4. We believe that all men should have a 
Voice in their government, and that govern- 
ment should protect, not usurp, the rights 
of the people. 
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Mr. Truman further stated, “These are 
the basic civil rights which are the source 
and the support of our democracy.” 

I say these are all worthy objectives. No 
decent, law-abiding citizen would question 
these objectives nor oppose them. But— 
President Truman's methods for bringing 
about these objectives were questioned. His 
methods were opposed. 

Now—President Elsenhower wants the 85th 
Congress to do through legislation almost 
exactly what President Truman wanted the 
81st Congress to do, namely; 

1. Establish a permanent Commission on 
Civil Rights, a joint congressional Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights, and a Civil Rights Di- 
vision in the Department of Justice. 

2. Strengthen existing civil-rights statutes. 

3. Provide Federal protection against 
lynching. 

4. Protect more adequately the right to 
yote. 8 

5. Establish a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission to prevent unfair discrimination 
in employment. 

6. Prohibit discrimination in interstate 
transportation facilities. 

Only 1 of these 6 methods for establish- 
ing civil rights—"Prohibit discrimination in 
interstate transportation facilities" comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Goy- 
ernment as outlined in the Constitution. 
The other five are all State functions, State 
responsibilities, State obligations. They 
come within the police powers of the various 
States, and were definitely left to the States 
by the Constitution. 

Why then should the Federal Government 
violate States rights by assuming functions 
that belong to the States? Wouldn't that be 
going contrary to the supreme law of the 
land—the Constitution? 

When the Federal Constitution was before 
the States for ratification, four of the States 
demanded guarantys that “freedom of the 
press, of speech, and of religion,” would be 
a part of the Constitution. Nine of the 
States insisted that “States rights” be guar- 
anteed. And so the 10th amendment was 
made a part of the Bill of Rights so that the 
Federal Government would be restrained 
from ever interfering with human liberty and 
human dignity. 

The first 9 amendments in the Bill of 
Rights deal with the rights of the people, 
God-given rights; the 10th amendment deals 
with the powers of the Federal Government, 
It limits those powers. It says to the Presi- 
dent, to the Supreme Court, and to the Con- 
gress: “You may do what the Constitution 
specifically says you may do, but you may 
dono more. Those powers that are not given 
you are either reserved to the States or they 
belong to the people.“ That is what the 
10th amendment spells out, and we must not 
forget it in our desire to establish civil 
rights. 

In 1952, speaking at Des Moines as a can- 
didate for the Presidency, General Eisen- 
hower said: “The Federal Government did 
not create the States of this Republic. The 
States created the Federal Government. The 
creation should not supersede the creator. 
For if the States lose their meaning our en- 
tire system of government loses its meaning 
and the next step is the rise of the central- 
ized national state in which the seeds of 
autocracy can take root and grow.” 

At the conference of governors in Seattle 
early in 1953 President Eisenhower de- 
clared: “I am here because of my indestruc- 
tible conviction that unless we preserve in 
this country the place of State government 
with the power of authority, the responsi- 
bilities, and the revenues necessary to dis- 
charge those responsibilities, then we are not 
going to have America as we have known 
it. We will have some other form of govern- 
ment.“ 
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In the words of President Eisenhower him- 
self, therefore, the destruction of constitu- 
tional States rights will sow the seeds of 
autocracy, bring about some other form of 
government in America, and force us to es- 
tablish a di¢tatorship, 

Yet in the face of those words the Presi- 
dent proceeded to ask Congress to create 
a new Cabinet office to supervise the Na- 
tlon's health, education, and welfare. Un- 
der the 10th article of the Bill of Rights 
protection of the people's health, education, 
and welfare is reserved to the respective 
States of the Union. The President's ac- 
tions, therefore, do not coincide with his 
words, J 

Not only that—but the President's own 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
after an exhaustive study by a carefully 
selected group of highway experts, recom- 
mended a complete set of practical plans 
for the adequate expansion of the Nation's 
highway systems under State responsibility 
with little or no financial aid from the Fed- 
eral Government, Here was a practical offi- 
cial proposal for the restoration of States 
rights that the President ignored entirely 
when he submitted to the Congress his own 
system of highway expansion under Federal 
control and supervision. 

And if that is not enough to convince 
anyone that the President's actions do not 
conform to his words, take the Report of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
on Federal Aid for Schools. A 15-man study 
committee on education submitted a 200- 
page report on that subject which stated 
definitely: We have been unable to find a 
State that cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools or that is 
economically unable to support an adequate 
school system.” 

Yet the Secretary of the new Cabinet 
post, Mrs. Hobby—who was also a member 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations—and President Eisenhower both ig- 
nored that report and presented to the 84th 
Congress a Federal school aid program that 
would cost $2 billion, The question arises: 
Does the President—in the face of his own 
words—continue to ignore the recommenda- 
tlons of his own Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations? I say his recommenda- 
tions for Federal school aid are exactly op- 
posite from the recommendations of his 
own Commission on Intergoyernmental Re- 
lations. 

Mr. Chairman, I know these three exam- 
ples: (1) a Cabinet officer to look after the 
health, education, and welfare of the people; 
(2) a Federal system of highway construc- 
tion; and (3) Federal aid for public schools, 
are not examples of civil rights. But they 
are definitely examples.of the violation of 
States rights. And—as such—have a direct 
bearing and relationship to civil rights, be- 
cause the proposed civil rights program is 
also a direct violation of States’ rights as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

I had the good fortune to serve on the 
Commission of Intergovernmental Relations 
under the chairmanship of Dean Manion, 
one of the greatest constitutional lawyers 
in America. The one great principle he em- 
phasized was that the purpose of the Amer- 
ican Government is to preserve and pro- 
tect our God-given rights; that the Ameri- 
can Government is a mechanism for the pro- 
tection of human rights; that civil rights 
are rights provided by law that definitely 
come under the jurisdiction of the States, 
not under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government; that whenever the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertakes to establish or set up 
a program of civil rights, it must of neces- 
sity encroach upon States’ rights and upon 
God-given human rights. 

Can we afford to do that? Dare we violate 
the Constitution by ignoring the following 
clear and concise language? . 
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“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 


Let ’Em All Come 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written and said, pro 
and con, about the pending, proposed, 
and current visits by foreign heads of 
state to this country. President Eisen- 
hower’s remarks about these visits should 
serve all of us as a guide in making up 
our minds about the useful purpose 
served by such visits. Expressing some- 
what the same thought is an editorial 
in the February 1 edition of the Burling- 
ton (lowa) Hawk Eye Gazette. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. $ 

The editorial follows: 

Let EN ALL COME 


A sizable group of Congressmen as well as 
private citizens around the country are in 
a cold sweat because President Eisenhower 
has invited and welcomed Arabia's King Saud 
to this country. 

The King, it seems, is a devotee of polyg- 
amy and has a notable group of attractive 
wives. He also indulges in slavery and has 
an array of serfs to do his bidding. 

All these are things at which we point the 
finger of scorn from our seat of splendid 
self-righteousness. Yet it has been only 91 
years since Abraham Lincoln freed the thou- 
sands of Negro slaves legally owned in this 
country, thus precipitating the War Between 
the States. 
riod since polygamy was openly practiced in 
Utah, where the Mormons fied after break- 
ing up at Nauvoo. You occasionally hear 
reports even now that some Mormons still 
go in for multiple marriages on the sly, but 
it’s not likely true. 

We've often observed there is seldom a 
more intolerant individual than a reformed 
sinner. An ex-gambler is apt to deplore 
all forms of innocent gaming; a former 
alcoholic often is most inconsiderate of his 
ex-cromies not yet redeemed. We once knew 
a woman who could pray longer and louder 
than anybody else over the sins of others 
at prayer meeting—she had once been one 
of rather easy morals. 

We have said before and we repeat now 
that we think it is good psychology to have 
these foreign potentates and other digni- 
taries from abroad visit our fair shores. We 
have much to show them—we are proud of 
our private enterprise and the capitalistic 
system, and of what these have accomplished 
for us. 

Perhaps—we'll admit it can be a long per- 
haps—the day will come when enough of 
these visitors in positions of authority from 
foreign countries will have visited us to see 
our phenomenal development that they will 
go back home and try to pattern us. We 
think it better to attempt to inspire them 
te follow in our economic footsteps than 
merely to send them millions and billions 
to be wasted perhaps in continuing loose 
ways. 

Then isn’t it possible our Chicago skid 
rows, our Las Vegas and Reno gambling dens 
and brothels, and our New York and Los 


It has been a much shorter pe-_ 
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Angeles underworld just about match the 
sins of Saud's polygamy and slavery? We 
Americans have an easy way of overlooking 
our own faults while we cast stones at those 
of other countries. 

The Sauds, the Titos, the Nassers, and 
the Bulganins should be welcome rather than 
scorned as they participate in what is in- 
tended to be an ever-growing development 
of international good will and more mutual 
understanding. We wouldn't want them to 
insist we adopt their ways before welcoming 
cur tourists to their lands, nor need we be 
despoiled by their customs when they come 
to visit us. Hatred and scorn we may heap 
upon them are sins as reprehensible as any 
of their short-comings—and don't forget 
every one of us Americans stems from for- 
eign blood unless he happens to be a 
descendant of our American Indians, 


Repudiating the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, July 4, 
1776, our forefathers, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world, declared 
“These United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent 
States.” 

Eight years of bitter war gave validity 
to that declaration. The Constitution 
was adopted. Became effective June 21, 
1788. It created three departments of 
government. Gave to each separate and 
distinct, but coordinate, powers and 
functions. 

Though the Constitution declared that 
the President shall be the Commander 
in Chief of the armed services “when 
called into the actual service of the 
United States,” it limited to the Con- 
gress—gave to no one else—the power 
to declare war, to raise and support 
armies, to provide and maintain a Navy. 

Adherence to that document for 169 
years has given us as individuals the 
greatest degree of freedom and pros- 
perity enjoyed by any people anywhere 
at any time. Made our Nation the most 
powerful in today’s world. 

On January 5, 1957, House Joint Res- 
olution 117 was submitted to the Con- 
gress at the President’s request. 

The purpose of that resolution was “to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strength- 
ening and defense of their independ- 
ence.” 

It authorized the President “to employ 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
as he deems necessary to secure and pro- 
tect the territorial integrity and politi- 
cal independence” of any such nation or 
group of nations in the general area of 
the Middle East desiring and requesting 
such assistance against overt armed ag- 
gression from any nation controlled by 
international communism. It also au- 
thorized the President to, until June 30, 
1957, use not to exceed $200 million for 
the economic aid of such countries, 
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I was one of 61—the only one from 
Michigan—Members of the House who 
voted against this reolution—355 voted 
for it. 

Before this resolution was voted upon. 
the President stated—and unequivo- 
cally—that, if given authority to use the 
Armed Forces of the United States to 
protect other countries, those forces 
would be used under the direction and 
command of the United Nations. 

That means that our men sent to war 
under this resolution will fight, not un- 
der the Stars and Stripes, as in all pre- 
vious wars, but under the flag of the 
United Nations, of which Red Russia is 
a member. 

Moreover, they will serve under the 
command of an officer selected by United 
Nations—a polyglot group of 80 nations, 
none of whom wholly follows our way o 
life. Want your man fighting or dying 
under a foreign officer? 

No one questions the ability, the sin- 
cerity, or the patriotism of the President. 

But granting this power to the Presi- 
dent establishes a precedent which can- 
not be ignored. Other Presidents will 
ask and presumably get the same au- 
thority. History shows that the grant- 
ing of the power and means to carry on 
war creates a dictator, who, however 
beneficent, either becomes or is followed 
by a dictatorial tyrant. 

Those who voted for the resolution 
were almost unanimous in apologizing 
for supporting it. No one questions their 
judgment—but. 

I believe in the principles of govern- 
ment laid down in the Constitution. Ad- 
herence to those principles has given us 
what we have, made the Nation what it 
is. It holds promise for the future. 

Much as I wished to join my colleagues 
in this vote, to comply with the Presi- 
dent’s request, my allegiance is not to 
the President, not to my party, but to my 
country. 

I cannot, and I will not shirk my re- 
sponsibility. 

Nor can I cast a vote which, in my 
judgment, does violence to my oath to 
support the Constitution, however ex- 
pedient at the moment such action may 
seem to be. 


The Late Honorable Thurmond Chatham 


SPEECH 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to know the Honorable 
Thurmond Chatham for the past 10 
years. He served with great distinction 
as a member of the Board of Conserva- 
tion and Development of North Carolina 
and, of course, as we all know, had a long 
and honorable service in this great body- 
He served with great distinction in the 
United States Navy in two World Wars. 

Thurmond Chatham was undoubtedly 
one of North Carolina's leading indus- 
trialists and a man who always practiced 
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his belief of human kindness and con- 
Sideration in his dealings with his hun- 
ds of employees and countless friends. 
orth Carolina, as well as our Nation, 
lost an outstanding and able public 
Servant, and I join with my many dis- 
hed colleagues in expressing 

Sone sympathy to his fine wife and 


Outstanding Progress of St. Martin Parish 
Library in Louisiana Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 


Much interested in public-library mat- 
„and particularly in a report show- 
the outstanding results achieved in 

the St. Martin Parish—County—Library 

Program directed from St. Martinsville, 

my home town. 

Only 2 years old, the St. Martin Parish 
Library has attracted widespread atten- 
tion and has served as a model and in- 
SPiration to all who are connected with 

e public-library movement. The citi- 

of St. Martin Parish have shown 
kreat interest in the project for which 
the taxpayers approved funds to provide 

Modern facilities, including four new 

buildings made ready for use this year. 

The report shows that during 1956 the 

library circulated 54,226 books 

and magazines, borrowed by 4,692 per- 
sons, or an average of 2 kooks for every 
woman, and child in the parish. 

More than 110,000 books and magazines 

have been borrowed during the 2 years. 
hase of 2,954 new books brought the 

library collection to 13,000. Reading 

cates were presented to 397 chil- 
dren during the summer reading pro- 
gram, and story hours were held at St. 

Martinville and Breaux Bridge. Forty- 

Ax films, loaned by the Louisiana State 

Library, were viewed by 4,318 persons. 

Expansion of the library's bookmobile 

ice was a prominent factor during 

1956. A new book truck for white citi- 

was put into use in August, and the 
number of stops increased to give better 
and more complete service throughout 
the parish. Bookmobile service for Ne- 

Fro citizens was inaugurated in the fall, 

through use of a truck borrowed from 

the State library pending arrival of a 
he, for this purpose, expected this 

mth. 

1 In supervising this work, the parish 

brarian, Miss Hazel G. Sockrider, trav- 
eled 3.352 miles during the year, visiting 

e branch libraries, helping to start new 

Ockmobile stops, addressing various 
Ps, and looking after the other 

Dhases.of the rapidly developing pro- 

Sram. 

Heading the St. Martin Parish Library 
Board of Control is the president, Miss 

th E. Steckler, of St. Martinville, who 
received the Modisette award for trus- 
given for the second time by the 

Louisiana Library Association in March 
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of 1956. Other members of the board 
are Mr. Paul Angelle, Jr., of Cecilia, who 
is president of the St. Martin Police Jury, 
governing body of the parish; Mrs. James 
Guirard, Cathoula; Mr. Grover Rees, 
Breaux Bridge; Mr. Mitchell Talley, St. 
Martinville; and Mrs. Claude Carriere, 
of Cecilia, 


Big Spending Proposed While Economy 
Is Recommended—Both Sides of Street 
Worked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Henry 
Hazlitt, economist, business analyst, and 
noted writer, has pointed out that the 
President's State-of-the-Union message 
is a “curious document” inasmuch as the 
President. praises free enterprise and 
Governmens economy in general terms 
while also recommending more Govern- 
ment controls and large spending pro- 
grams. He thus points out and con- 
cludes that both sides of the economic 
street are being worked by the admin- 
istration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
these two recent writings by Mr. Henry 
Hazlitt which appeared in Newsweek. 
The articles, entitled “Ike’s New Pro- 
gram” and “Where I Can Be Cut,” fol- 
low: 


Ixx'S New PROGRAM 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Mr. Eisenhower's state of the Union mes- 
sage is a curious document, praising free 
enterprise and Government economy in gen- 
eral terms while recommending more Gov- 
ernment controls and special spending. 

His discussion of inflation was typical. He 
admitted the Government's duty not to be- 
come “profligate in its expenditures.” But 
then he called upon business to avoid un- 
necessary price increases” and upon labor to 
refrain from “wage increases that outrun 
productivity.” He implied that, if these two 
groups do not exercise “self-discipline,” the 
Federal Government might be forced to re- 
turn to price and wage controls. 


The truth is that Government policy, par- 
ticularly fiscal and monetary policy, must 
bear nine-tenths of the desponsibility for 
inflation. Businessmen could not get higher 
prices for their goods unless Government 
policy provided consumers with more money 
to buy the goods. Labor could not get ex- 
cessive wage rates without bringing about 
unemployment unless Government policy 
pumped out enough new money and credit 
to pay higher wages and raise prices. And 
it is inconsistent for the Government to ask 
unions to refrain from higher wage demands 
while it retains a network of Federal statutes 
which make it almost impossible for em- 
ployers to refuse to yield to higher wage 
demands. — 

INVESTIGATING THE FED 

The President went on to recommend crea- 
tion of a commission to inquire into the 
nature, performance, and adequacy of our 
financial system. Any assumption that such 
a group would consist of disinterested ex- 
perts without already-formed conclusions, 
and that they would discover hitherto un- 
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known truths, is unrealistic. Once mem- 
bership of the commission is known, it 
should not be too difficult to make a shrewd 
guess concerning its findings. We will be 
fortunate indeed if the proposed commission 
does not advocate reforms that would only 
make inflation easier. 


WHERE Ir Can BE Cur 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

A few comparisions for perspective: Aver- 
age annual expenditures of the Hoover ad- 
ministration (fiscal years 1930-33 inclusive), 
$4.1 billion. Of the first Roosevelt admin- 
istration (1934-37), 67.4 billion, Of the sec- 
ond Truman administration (1950-53), $55.8 
billion. Of the first Eisenhower administra- 
tion, $66.6 billion. In the coming fiscal year, 
$71.8 billion. 

The Korean war, let us remember lasted 
3 years and 1 month. All but that last 
month was fought under Truman budgets. 
The entire $9.7 billion reduction that Mr. 
Eisenhower effected in total expenditures be- 
tween the fiscal years 1953, and 1955 ($74.3 
billion down to $64.6 billion) came out of 
the military budget ($50.4 down to $40.6 bil- 
lion). Ot the 67.3 billion rise in annual 
expenditures since 1955, the major part is 
accounted for by Increases in domestic wel- 
fare spending. No wonder Secretary Humph- 
rey rebelled. “I don't think,” as he put it, 
“that you can spend yourself rich.” 

Disregarding other huge categories’ of 
spending, let us consider the proposal to 
spend $4.4 billion more on foreign aid in 
the next fiscal year, on top of the $55 billion 
or so we have already paid out for this pur- 
pose since the end of the Second World War, 


FUTILE ECONOMIC AID 


Our so-called foreign economic aid pro- 
gram has from the beginning been based on 
a mishmash of political confusions and eco- 
nomic fallacies. Politically, it has not pro- 
moted good will or gratitude or stopped the 
growth of communism. On the contrary, 
it has engendered suspicion of our motives 
precisely in the countries to which we have 
given most. Its effect has been actually to 
breed anti-American policies on the part of 
foreign governments eager to prove to their 
own people that their receipt of aid from us 
has not made them subservient. 

We on our side no longer dare to ask for 
any political quid pro quo for our aid, or 
even to insist that the recipient governments 
follow sound internal economic policies. We 
are afraid of being accused of attaching 
strings or conditions—although without 
such conditions our aid must fail to achieve 
the only results that could justify it. In 
fact, by freeing foreign governments from 
making the internal economic reforms that 
would be necessary to assure and attract for- 
eign private investment, our foreign aid has 
merely subsidized and prolonged inflation, 
socialism ahd repressive controls in the 
countries receiving it. Our economic aid has 
probably on net balance actually retarded re- 
covery in the countries to which it has gone. 


OUR COSTLY SILENCE 


The proposal for a still bigger economic- 
aid program merely serves to divert atten- 
tion from the essential weakness of the rest 
of the Middle East proposals. Mr. Eisen- 
hower declares boldly that we will now do 
in the face of every disadvantage what we 
did not have the foresight to do when we 
enjoyed every advantage. When Britain, 
France, and Israel only a couple of months 
ago were within a few days of controlling 
the Suez Canal and protecting their treaty 
rights and the vital interests of the free 
world, we self-righteously joined Nasser and 
Soviet Russia to stigmatize them as aggres- 
sors and order them out. When the 
U. S. S. R. threatened to send “volunteers” 
to Egypt to enforce this edict, and when 
a hint from us that we would not tolerate 
this, and might even join forces with France 
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and Britain to combat it, would have nulli- 
fied the Russian threat, our administration 
spokesmen were strangely silent. 

Now that the French and British are out, 
now that we no longer have allies in posses- 
sion of the area, or even a clear idea of how 
we would get our own troops into the area, 
Mr. Eisenhower wants us to warn Russia how 
firm we are going to be the next time. Hay- 
ing rebuked Britain for a go-it-alone policy, 
we blandly propose a go-it-alone policy for 
ourselves, in the same theater and to accom- 
plish essentially the same objectives. The 
only difference is that having spurned NATO 
and our proven allies we now promise, in 
compensation, to submit ourselves once 
more, as in Korea, to the trammels and frus- 
trations of United Nations debate and con- 
sent. How great, by the way, is the alleged 
moral force of the United Nations? What 
did it accomplish in Hungary? 


The Smashed Stick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Stewart Alsop, which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of February 3, 1957, makes very 
interesting reading: 

TRE SMASHED STICK 


Wasnrmcron—The congressional debate 
over the Eisenhower doctrine has caused 
almost everybody to forget what sparked the 
Middle Eastern explosion in the first place. 

The British and French invaded Egypt, 
after all, essentially because Egypt's President 
Abdel Gamal Nasser seized the Suez Canal. 
They did so because they believed that their 
very existence was threatened by control of 
the canal by a hostile dictator. And their 
abortive invasion has now made one point 
crystal clear, that Western Europe is patheti- 
cally dependent on the Middle Eastern oil, 
the bulk of which must be shipped through 
the canal. 

The canal is to be partly opened for ship- 
ping before this month ends, and wholly 
opened by the end of March. On what terms 
are the ships bearing their vital cargo of oil 
to pass through the canal? 

If the answer is “On Nasser’s terms,” then 
the future dependence of our major allies 
on the dictator who hates them will be com- 
plete. And Nasser is evidently determined 
to reopen the canal on his terms, and his 
terms only. Even before the canal has been 
reopened, he has already used it as an instru- 
ment of political blackmail, more than hint- 
ing that British and French ships will be 
denied the use of the canal unless he has his 
way in his dispute with Israel. 

Suppose that the canal is opened without 
any prior agreement on terms. Suppose that 
the first ships pay a toll direct to the Egyp- 
tian Government—otherwise the Egyptians 
need only refuse to supply pilots. Once this 
principle is established, Nasser will have a 
stranglehold on the canal, and thus on the 
economies of our allies, which he wants. 

In this situation, the policy of the Amer- 
ican Government appears to be to rely on the 
United Nations—specifically on United Na- 
tions Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold. 
Hammarskjold will probably go to Cairo scon 
to negotiate with Nasser on the terms for the 
canal opening. (He has asked all the govern- 
ments concerned, incidentally, to say noth- 
ing in advance, to avoid frozen positions— 
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this is one reason why so little has been 
heard of what is, after all, the key issue in 
the Middle Eastern crisis.) 

The Western powers hope that Hammar- 
skjold will be able to negotiate with Nasser 
along the following lines. First, tolls will 
be established by the Canal Users Association 
under some sort of United Nations auspices, 
and split, probably 50-50, between Egypt and 
the association. Second, Egypt's share will 
be used initially to indemnify the stockhold- 
ers of the Suez Canal Co. And finally, Nasser 
will firmly agree to the principle of free 
passage through the canal. 

If HammarskjJold can negotiate such terms, 
he will deserve a whole slew of medals. Yet 
it is dificult to see why Nasser will agree to 
any terms whatsoever which will deprive him 
of his blackmail power. There is no reason 
why he should. 

When the British and French invaded 
Egypt, and the United States condemned 
that action in the U. N., the West lost its 
last real sanction against the Egyptian 
dictator. The current official theory seems 
to be that Nasser will be reasonable if we 
dangle the carrot of future economic bene- 
fits, including the freeing of Egypt’s frozen 
sterling and dollar assets, before him. Essen- 
tially, the theory is that Nasser will be nice 
to us because, when we condemned the 
3 and French action, we were nice to 

George Kennan, before his retirement the 
most brilliant and perceptive of American 
policymakers, has privately described this 
theory as “one of such staggering naivete 
that I cannot seriously believe it could play 
any important part in the thoughts of any 
mature government.” Kennan has further 
said; “No sound American policy can do 
without the carrot; but it can also not do 
without the stick. Yet today we have 
smashed, with what seems to me a wholly 
unnecessary enthusiasm, the stick the 
British and French so misguidedly attempted 
to provide, and we have—as yet—provided 
no other.“ 

The Eisenhower doctrine, desirable though 
it may be, is no substitute for the smashed 
stick. And in a few weeks, when the canal 
reopens, we are likely to discover how dif- 
cult it is to conduct foreign policy with a 
very small carrot and no stick at all. 


Farmers of the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 6 I introduced H. R. 4521, a com- 
panion bill to H. R. 3061 introduced re- 
cently by Congressman Kino, of Cali- 
fornia. The purpose of this legislation 
is to correct an unfair provision in the 
Internal Revenue Code which requires 
the fishermen of this country to esti- 
mate and pay at least 1744 percent of 
their year’s taxes by April 15, and simi- 
lar payments by June 15 and September 
15. Failure to correctly estimate and 
pay their year’s anticipated income re- 
sults, of course, in the assessment of ad- 
ditional fines and penalties. 

One of the leading trade publications 
for the fishing industry on the west coast, 
the Fishermen’s News, published in Seat- 
tle, Wash., which is a part of the district 
I have the honor to represent, refers to 
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the fishermen in an editorial on Novem- 
ber 15, 1956, as the farmers of the sea. 
The term was used in connection with 
this problem, and I think it is extremely 
apt. They are indeed the farmers of the 
sea, and as such are subject to the va- 
garies of nature to an even greater de- 
gree than their counterparts on the land. 
Both are confronted with similar prob- 
lems of harvest yields, subject to the 
variations and whims of Mother Nature. 
and both are subject to price fluctua- 
tions, The farmer, however, operating 
as he does in a controlled market under 
Government subsidy, is in a much bet- 
ter position to forecast his anticipated 
income. Nevertheless the law permits 
him to delay payment of two-thirds of 
his estimated tax until January of the 
following year. 

It is not my purpose to quarrel with or 
attempt to change the law as it applies 
to the land farmer, but rather I am 
seeking through legislative action to 
equalize the law for the sea ‘farmer 
who is equally or more deserving of a de- 
lay in estimating his taxes. 

In introducing this bill I join with my 
colleague, Congressman KN, in seek- 
ing early action on this legislation 80 
necessary to the sea farmers of our 
Nation. 


Tennessee Guardsmen Include Andrew 
Jackson, the Greatest Guardsman of 
Them All; Sam Houston, Citizen-Sol- 


dier Par Excellanté; David Crockett, 


King of the Wild Frontier; Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, the Wizard of the 
Saddle; Sgt. Alvin C. York, World War 
I Hero; and Capt. Vernon McGarity, 
Congressional Medal of Honor Winner, 
World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Capt. Ver- 
non McGarity of the little community of 
Model, Tenn., who won the Congressio 
Medal of Honor in World War II and wh? 
was the first Medal of Honor winner to 
enlist in the National Guard following 
the war, has described to me Secretary 
Wilson's statement reflecting upon the 
patriotism and integrity of the guard, a5 
“untrue, shameful, and disgraceful, 
Captain McGarity is one of the most 
highly decorated soldiers of World War 
I and Korea, As a Congressional M 
of Honor winner, and following his dis- 
tinguished service, Captain McGarity 
has enlisted in the guard. He recently 
made the following statement: 

If it is the purpose of Secretary Wilson to 
wreck this great, dedicated organization let 
him make a forthright approach without 
stooping to camouflaging his real intentions 
at the expense of the honor of those of 
us who compose it. 


1957 


Death of a Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, the 
World was saddened last week by the 
Untimely death of a great champion, 
star John Marshall, of Aus- 
tralia, 

John was indeed a credit to his country 

Yale University where he and his 
Ord-breaking teammates generated 

e stamina and speed and sportsman- 
Ship which kept Yale in the limelight as 
1 greatest collegiate swimming team 

the world. 

t John Marshall will be missed; not only 
or his athletic prowess, but for John 
all himself. 

I submit an article from the column of 
N editor Charles W. Kellogg in the 

bruary 3 New Haven Register: 
de de average reader ot his column would 
N Surprised to know how many people in 

ew Haven are saddened by the death, in 
far-off Australia last week, of John Marshall. 
he hall was in the mid-twenties. when 
died as the result of what now must be 
ed an ordinary automobile accident. He 
driving from one of the world’s most 
beautiful cities—Melbourne—to a suburb 
for a dip in a pool when a tire on his car 
exploded. The crash which followed crushed 
Marshall's head. He lingered for 5 days, un- 
der the care of the Land Down Under's top 
bi ms. Then he died. That's rather 

Unt—but in this day of high-speed, high- 

living it is not an unusual story. 
e mourn not the method of John Mar- 
s passing except to note that it was 
Needless and tragic. Such accidents have 
become a part of our daily life and this one 
Would not have been recorded here had it 
not been for the fact that Marshall was one 
Of the finest swimmers ever to cleave the 
id's waters. This youngster from Mel- 
© zipped through competitive pools on 
at least three continents to new world rec- 
Ords—and, although he had slowed up (com- 
ha tively) in the past 2 or 3 years, might 
ve cut some more time off the established 
rd ds had the man up high given him the 


1 Johnny Marshall was a fine athlete whose 

Ped took him to one of the highest pinna- 

es of athletic endeavor. He might have 
‘well what does it matter now? 

ae came to this country from his native 

USstralia aboard a bright, fast liner—and 

aa he leaned over the rail and watched the 

fishes of the South Pacific play along- 

Side he must have felt a kindred spirit. He 

hoe here, actually, by way of London, where 


1500-meter event in 1948. 
Some, in the end, the first of the fabled 
three M’s”—Jimmy Moore, of Connecticut, 

Lane, and Marshall—who paralyzed their 
ation at the turn of the decade and had 

© 1954 Helsinki Olympic field in a swivit. 

He rose from the depths of a Melbourne 
Pool into what will be everlasting fame when 
la Was a mere stripling of 16. Three years 

ter he held 5 Australian records—the 110- 
, 220-yard, 440-yard, 880-yard, and 1,500- 
Meter, And we reported in a column in this 
Space in September of 1949 the fall 
t Johnny entered Yale as a freshman— 
after he set the 1,500-meter freestyle 
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Australian championship in 1948, this 18- 
year-old youth walked up to his coach and 
asked if he could go back in the pool “for 
a little practice.“ 

Young Johnny Marshall met Yale’s Bob 
Kiphuth at the Olympics in 1948, and after 
they had talked in London the boy went 
home to Australia just about long enough 
to pack his gear and then set sail for the 
United States and New Haven, where for the 
next 4 years he was destined to become one 
of the top names in collegiate and AAU 
swimming in this country. His feats are too 
numerous to mention here, but thousands 
of swimming fans throughout the East came 
to know and respect this slim, smiling kid 
from the land of the Kangaroo and the koola 
bear. In the summers he worked as a life 
guard along the Connecticut shore. There 
were times when he worked as a helper in 
one of the New Haven area's rubber fac- 
tories. The whole idea was to do whatever 
he could to stay here and learn the little 
but ever-so-important secrets which sepa- 
rate the men from the boys in the world 
of top-flight swimming—and he learned 
them. 

This is the year in which the feats of 
the Yale crew in Australia last year are to 
be recognized. They swung into the select 
group of Olympic champions with a come- 
back and a courage few men have been able 
to attain beyond Gettysburg, the Marne, 


-and the retreat of our marines in Korea. 


We wonder what was the thrill which came 
to Johnny Marshall in the midst of the 
acclaim for Yale, once so remote but now 
so close to the familiar Melbourne scene. 

Here was a kid who was good before he 
ever walked up Elm Street in New Haven. 
Had he not been good, he might never have 
come to New Haven, That, we might sug- 
gest, is a matter of relative values. As a GI, 
this writer walked up the main streets of 
Melbourne and found them beautiful and 
filled with friendly people. 

Johnny Marshall was a top athlete, one 
who gained world fame. We wonder if that 
is the important thing to remember him 
for, or whether we should, instead, remem- 
ber the smile, the courage, the skill, and the 
intelligence which combined to make more 
of us in this country aware of the fine things 
his native land stands for, and, we hope, the 
other way around. 

We suspect that in West Haven, where he 
worked on a machine making tires, they re- 
member John Marshall as a fine kid, and 
maybe in Melbourne they'll think of New 
Haven as a place where one of their lads 
won friends and told them of the glories 
of his homeland. 

Anything else would be just so much water 
over the dam, 


This Is So Sudden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
into the Recorp an editorial from the 
Detroit (Mich.) News authored by W. K. 
Kelsey, writing as the Commentator. 
Mr. Kelsey has the rare faculty of getting 
to the nub of the question. 

He has again hit the nail on the head 
in an article on the ill-conceived Middle 
Eastern policy of the administration: 
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THe COMMENTATOR 
(By W. K. Kelsey) 
THIS IS 50 SUDDEN 

It seems to be generally conceded that 
President Eisenhower will obtain from Con- 
gress everything he has asked for, to deal 
with the situation in the Middle East. He 
will get it for the simple reason that no one 
has presented a reasonable alternative plan. 

But it seems to the Commentator that 
some Democrat in Congress should insist on 
an explanation from the President, or Secre- 
tary Dulles, of the suddenness with which it 
was discoyered that the Soviet Union is such 
a desperate menace to that section of the 
world. 

Is the State Department so ignorant_of 
history that it was not aware, last fall, or 
last summer, that Russia under the czars 
had tried for years to find a foothold in India, 
and in Persia, and in Turkey, and elsewhere 
in the Middle East region which was then 
under Turkish domination? No; Mr. Dulles 
has said that he was aware of these facts. 

Is the. State Department so ignorant of 
history that it could not be sure that the 
Bolshevik regime which succeeded czardom 
would seek expansion in Asia under the same 
impulsion, to which has been added the drive 
for the extension of communism? Mr. Dulles 
says he knew it. 

When did the administration learn that 
Egypt under President Nasser was buying 
Communist arms? When it had been told 
so repeatedly by Israel? Why did it think . 
Egypt was stocking up with armament? For 
Nagser’s use against his own people, if they 
revolted against his dictatorship? Were our 
representatives in Egypt blind and deaf? Or 
were the blindness and deafness in Wash- 
ington? 

To recapitulate: How did it happen that 
the administration was caught so far off 
base by Nasser's seizure of the Suez Canal 
that it appeared paralyzed to our alllies, 
Britain and France—so that they resolved to 
act for their own protection without even 
informing Washington of their intention? 

The administration ought to issue a white 
paper, or one of some other color, giving the 
people of the United States the facts they 
are entitled to know. 


Dazzle and Hanger in Our Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most pressing problems confronting the 
Congress is the threat of inflation—tight 
money policies, high interest rates, and 
spiraling cost of living. 3 

The President, in his state-of-the 
Union message, called upon both busi- 
ness management and labor to voluntar- 
ily restrain increased prices of commod- 
ities sold by business and Increased wages 
demanded by labor. More recently at a 
press conference, the President has again 
called for volunteer controls. 

I certainly do not believe that seg- 
ments of corporate and monopolistic in- 
terests will voluntarily restrain them- 
selves from making more and more prof- 
its and changing prices—all that the 
public will bear. And likewise the work- 
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ingman and laboring group naturally 
will wish to continue their demands for 
salary increases because of the infla- 
tionary conditions and the high cost of 
living. 

Secretary Humphrey. has said in pub- 
lic and more recently before the House 
Committee on Appropriations that he 
fears this Nation will have a depression 
“that will curl your hair” unless Federal 
spending is cut down. Now, former 
President Hoover says: 

Mine has already been curled cnce, and I 
think I can detect the signs again. 

The departments have refused to re- 
duce their budget requests. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget has approved the larg- 
est budget in peacetime history of this 
Nation and no one in the administration 
has pointed out a single place in which 
reductions in expenditures can be made. 

The President has indicated that a 
high-level citizens’ committee should 
be named to study the monetary situa- 
tion and financial structure of the Na- 
tion. There has been introduced in the 
Congress a resolution to create a special 
commission, the selection of the mem- 
bership of whom would be made by the 
Speaker of the House and other elected 
officials in the legislative branch rather 
than the executive arm of the Govern- 
ment. It is apparent that the adminis- 
tration is not going to reduce expendi- 
tures and cut the budget despite their 
many public statements and pronounce- 
ments for economy. It will be up to the 
Congress to act to preserve the financial 
stability of the country and to prevent 
the threat of inflation. 

There are both dazzle and danger for 
the United States economy in the 
months that loom ahead. I trust the 
pending resolution by our colleague the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] to 
create a commission to study the finan- 
cial economy of the Nation will be 
speedily approved. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I un- 
der unanimous consent include with my 
remarks a statement by the vice presi- 
dent of the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica regarding the prevailing economic 
picture. The article follows: 

1957: DazzLz AND DANGER 

There are both dazzle and danger for the 
United States economy in the year that 
looms ahead. We could be deceived by the 
real meaning of all the good signs: A new 
record outpouring of goods and services, high 
employment, larger pay checks. While the 
horn of plenty will again be spilling its con- 
tents into the lap of a grateful America, cau- 
tious economists will be watching the quan- 
tities, yes, but also the quality and soundness 
of the economy as a whole. 

As we barrel ahead to what are likely to be 
called the fabulous 1960s, we must remem- 
ber the road we have just traveled. Behind 
us are 10 years of postwar rebuilding and 
fabulous growth. But the speed with which 
‘we've moved now makes it necessary to check 
and double-check the safety of the economic 
vehicle. 

Whether we can meet the challenge of the 
1960s depends on what we do in the transi- 
tional years to secure the economy. Thus, 
in 1957, it may be less important how much 
mileage we ring up in terms of annual gain 
than how we as a Nation, and how American 
management in particular, go about prepar- 
ing for the challenge of the decade ahead. 
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The safety and soundness of our advance, 
according to the institute’s staff of spe- 
cialists, rests on the ability of the United 
States economy to meet the five key tests 
presented below. 


THE DYNAMICS OF OUR NEW GIANT ECONOMY 


One of the most astounding facts in his- 
tory is the fourfold increase in the size of 
the United States economy in the handful of 
years since 1940. It seemed a staggering 
achievement to have built a wartime arsenal 
on top of a peacetime economy between 1940 
and 1945, but an even more impressive record 
is the peacetime growth from the $209 billion 
gross national product of 1946 to the $420- 
plus billion with which 1956 ended. 

A key question now is whether the new 
giant economy lives by the same rules as the 
old. If business strength is enlarged on 
the one hand, may not the vulnerabilities be 
magnified on the other? The new year will 
supply at least partial answers to these vital 
questions. 

One thorny challenge is whether the huge 
business expansion of the past few years 
will run into the problem of overcapacity. 
Although long-term demand is virtually as- 
sured by population growth, rising pay 
levels, and a modern consumer psychology 
which increasingly includes luxuries in its 
concept of a decent standard of living, over- 
capacity may temporarily cause trouble along 
the line. 

But this very situation will demonstrate 
one of the fresh strengths in the dynamics 
now at work; the economy as a whole seems 
less sensitive than in the past to difficulties 
in any one major industry like autos, steel, 
or textiles. The odds are that 1957 will con- 
tinue to see rolling adjustments, with some 
industries firming up as others contend with 
a weak period; the net result, overall eco- 
nomic stability—indeed, a slight rise 
through the year. 

Two other vulnerabilities will confront 
the business community in magnified de- 
gree. One is the extent to which consum- 
ers have borrowed from tomorrow. At pres- 
ent, the credit statistics do not indicate a 
debt load out of proportion to income; but 
if there should be unexpected setbacks in 
1957, this burden could very quickly turn 
out to be crippling. 

Or consider inventories which are cur- 
rently in line with sales in most fields. Pre- 
cisely because the giant economy requires 
tremendous stocks, a receding sales level 
could rapidly leave mountains of goods 
dangerously high and dry. 

The Research Institute does not believe 
these new hazards are as serious a flaw in 
the economy as speculation was in 1929; only 
minor interruptions of economic growth are 
ahead at the worst, but the bright long-run 
prospect should not be allowed to obscure 
potential trouble spots which can hurt in- 
dividual companies in 1957 even as the year 
as a whole goes on to set new records. 

FINANCING AMERICA’S EXPANSION 

“Tight money” will again be the key word 
in the financial picture for 1957. 

American business is planning to spend 
$40 billion for new plant and equipment 
alone, against the record $35 billion of 1956. 
It will take a correspondingly larger supply 
of working capital to support the expected 
high level of business activity. Both de- 
mands will compete with Government's own 
needs, such as those created by the new 
program of highway expansion and the pro- 
jected high rate of building badly needed 
schools. 

Against this background, it is inevitable 
that the high cost of capital will continue 
unabated in 1957. Some business borrowers, 
in the face of an increasingly selective atti- 
tude on the part of lenders, will find it diffi- 
cult to obtain funds at any price. Only if 
there is a serious weakening in the business 
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outlook is there any likelihood that the 
Government will take positive steps to ease 
this situation. 

But, as in the past, management will find 
ways of reducing and meeting its need for 
new capital. For one thing, a large propor- 
tion of capital requirements will be met by 
companies from their own internal sources 
from retained profits and depreciation re- 
serves—which will play an even more im- 
portant part in company financial planning. 
Also, with institutional investors, such as 
the fast-growing pension funds, showing an 
increased interest in equity investments, 
more companies will be using stock issues, 
rather than bonds or bank loans, for longer- 
term funds. 

In the municipal field, one possibility may 
be the use of the Federal Government's bor- 
rowing powers to set up a fund for the pur- 
chase of low-interest bonds of cities, school 
districts, and other units caught in the 
squeeze. 

Helpful as all of these measures will be in 
the short run, they will fail to solve the 
long-term dilemma of inadequate formation 
of new capital to finance projected growth. 
A full-fledged reexamination of our national 
policies on investment and taxation cannot 
be postponed indefinitely. 


Making Service Life Attractive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. BRAY 


OF INDIANA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to persuade 
young men to voluntarily enter our 
Armed Forces, and being once there to 
remain and make the military their life 
work. This situation exists in spite of 
the fact that our armed services are by 
far the highest paid on earth. 

This reluctance on the part of Ameri- 
can.youths to make the armed services 
their profession gives great concern to 
those of us who have a special responsi- 
bility in keeping America’s defenses 
Strong. We all look forward to the day 
when we can dispense with the draft, 
haying only a voluntary Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

There are many factors which go into 
making service life attractive, and we 
must remember that money alone cannot 
do everything. Servicemen's families 
have to live in circumstances much dif- 
ferent than civilian families. They are 
denied many of the opportunities that 
those outside the service have to live a 
full and normal life. The men in service 
live lives of rather humdrum activities 
oceasionally followed by brief periods of 
intense action. 

Through the centuries customs have 
grown up that helped to break the te- 
dium of military life; customs that in- 
still in men the pride, the spirit, the love 
and devotion that enable them in time 
of great stress to go beyond the call of 
duty. 

Who has not thrilled to hear the bugle 
sounding To the Colors,” to see the 
guard walking his post at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier? Who has not 
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felt a heartthrob listening to the dying 
Notes of “Taps,” following the roar of 
the firing squad at the last rites of a de- 
parted veteran? 

To those in the service, guard mount 
and the lowering of the flag at the close 
Of the day adds an indefinable something 

a way of life. So it is with the soft 
Playing of an Army band at eventide. 
Perhaps no one can quite express in 
Words what these colorful customs mean 

the men in service. The memory of 
the caisson being pulled by the 6 gray 
rses, carrying the casket of a deceased 
©xserviceman at Arlington Cemetery, 
lingers with us for years. While I do not 
intend to be buried in Arlington Ceme- 
IJ cannot help but take a great pride 

in knowing that as one who has served 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
3 entitled to such a service if I desired 


Now in an economy move it is proposed 
Save the cost of the hay and oats that 
are eaten by the 16 horses used in the im- 
Pressive funeral ceremonies at Arlington 
Cemetery, I believe I am as interested in 
Stopping waste in the Armed Forces as 
any Member of Congress, but this does 
Seem to be straining at a gnat. It re- 
minds me of the young man who had 
n asked by his mother to give up his 
fe of wine, women, and song. To 
comply with his mother’s request he re- 
Signed from the glee club. 

The first person that brought to my 
attention the move to do away with the 

rses and caissons at funeral cere- 
Monies at Arlington was the wife of a 
famous Army general. The next person 
Who mentioned it to me was a wounded 
Veteran of World War I who was working 

a restaurant. People in many walks 
of life have told me of their objections to 
this change. I cannot explain to you 
exactly what those gray horses and cais- 
Sons pulling the fiag-draped caskets 
Mean. Neither can I quite make clear 
What the flag which our Government 
furnishes for the casket of every ex- 
Serviceman means. 

Yes; we can have an Army without 
having the caissons at Arlington. We 
Could have an Army without guard 
Mount and taps, without bands and 
Without retreat. We can abandon our 
Customs of the past. Yes; we could even 
have an Army without a flag, but I do not 
think it would be much of an Army. 


Boy Scouts Stand for Character and 
Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on this 47th 
anniversary of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, we salute the 26 million boys—and 
Men—who have lived up to the Scout 
Oath and law since 1910. 

The spiritual ideals and the healthy 
dut-of-doors training of this organiza- 
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tion have helped immeasurably to 
strengthen American manhood in body 
and mind and soul. 

“Onward for God and my country.” 

There is no finer objective for Amer- 
ican boys, and the results over 47 years 
have earned the genuine gratitude of the 
Nation. 

At the rededication ceremonies to be 
held on February 8, we are sure that the 
impressive accomplishments of this 
youth movement that is always first to 
volunteer its services to community pro- 
grams and to assist in time of emer- 
gency, will open the eyes of many boys to 
the honor and the responsibility of be- 
ing a Boy Scout. 

A good Scout learns the joy that comes 
from helping other people. 

He builds radiant health through his 
participation in planned outdoor activi- 
ties. 

He gains knowledge about the natural 
wonders of field and stream and forest, 
and the self-reliance that comes with 
camping out. 

He knows the pioneering meaning of 
freedom and the obligations that go with 
it. 

He gains the recognition and respect 
of his elders, in preparation for becom- 
ing a man. 

Happy birthday to the Boy Scouts of 
America, and our thanks to them for 
the training that will make them the 
leaders of tomorrow. 


Oil Also Makes Strange Bedfellows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Bob Considine, which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American of January 31, 1957, is worthy 
of the attention of our colleagues: 

THE PASSING PARADE 
(By Bob Considine) 


Politics and oil make strange bedfellows. 
What is expedient for President Eisenhower 
to do—break bread with King Saud in the 
hope of lessening Middle East tensions— 
would have constituted political suicide for 
Bob Wagner, New York's fine young mayor. 

Curiously, both hosts are impeccably cor- 
rect. For the President not to play the part 
of active host, even to the downing of fruit- 
Juice toasts, would demolish his good chance 
of swinging Saud away from the corrosive 
influence of Nasser. Saud is the Croesus 
among a swarm of mendicant Arab nations, 
He is least likely to succumb to Soviet influ- 
ence, since it portends an end to his ability 
to build himself $30 million castles when 
the whim strikes him. 

Yet there are close ethnic, religious, and 
cultural ties between Saudi Arabia and some 
of the Arab States which plainly prefer the 
East to the West. Egypt, for example, sends 
vast numbers of pilgrims to Mecca and 
Medina each year. Saud's army of brothers 
have invested heavily in Egyptian property. 

He won't turn his back on Nasser very 


- readily. But Ike has a good chance of 


making clear to him the reasons why he 
should and must tone Nasser down, 
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SHOWED RARE CLASS 


Mayor Wagner all but understated things 
when, in refusing to give Saud the standard 
big town reception for visiting royalty, he 
denounced the King as anti-Catholic, anti- 
Semitic, and a trafficker in slaves, Saud is 
more. He stands for extermination of Chris- 
tian thought and the utter annihilation of 
the State of Israel. I think New York 
showed rare class, through Wagner, by mak- 
it plain that it will keep the little picture 
in mind and let the Feds take care of the 
big picture. 

One won't soon forget the pickets at the 
Waldorf, their flags and their clothes sod- 
den by rain, but their squashing feet still 
full of determination. Nor, if one is in my 
business, can he fail to continue to thrill 
to the cadence of one of the finest leads 
I've read in years: 

“King Saud arrived on a diplomatic green 
carpet rolled out at President Eisenhower's 
request—but not even a 21-gun salute could 
drown out the silence of the city’s official 
snub."—George Carpozi, Jr., in Tuesday's 
New York Journal-American, 


Soil-Bank Operation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope every Member of the 
Congress will read the following letter. 
It is direct from the soil-bank line at 
the grassroots level. The situation so 
vividly portrayed in Mr. Smith’s letter to 
me should be corrected at once: 

Orrice or Lor H. SMITTE, 
Easley, S. C., February 5, 1957. 
Hon. W. J. BRYAN. Dorn, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Doan: I feel sure you 
keep your hand on the pulse of your con- 
stituency and probably already know the 
situation which obtains in Pickens County 
and I the other counties in the 
State, but I feel constrained to report an 
incident in the conducting of the soil-bank 
operation which came about in allotting 
the $96,000 set aside for the rental of cotton 
acreage. 

I witnessed the most glaring flasco yester- 
day I have ever encountered at Pickens. We 
had been informed by letter that applica- 
tions would be received at 8 a. m., February 
4, and that applications would be received 
in barbershop order as long as the money 
lasted. 8 

I was on hand 10 minutes before 8 a. m. 
The lottery was held in the courtroom and 
even at that early hour the courtroom and 
stairs were overflowing. In front of the 
courthouse was a sales-day crowd. A man 
had been sitting in the entrance since 4 
a, m., giving out numbers to keep appli- 
cants in line. My number was 337, although 
I was there before the appointed hour. It 
had already been announced that sufficient 
applications had been received to absorb the 
available money. Eight or nine men had 
slept on the benches in the courtroom all 
night. One man said he had been there 
since 4:30 a. m. and his number was 197. 
I finally negotiated my way to a man in 
authority who said the 300 class would be 
reached late in the p. m. and advised me 
to go home and return 
When I returned I was 
had been taken up and I could make appli- 
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cation to be considered if and when funds 
were available. I saw feeble old ladies helped 
along who were not able to climb the stairs 
and, although they came at the appointed 
hour, they had arrived too late. 

The tragedy of the situation is that only a 
few days ago had we learned the allotted acres 
and the amount allowed for each acre, al- 
though we were forced to anticipate the pro- 
gram in setting up plans for operations in 
the early fall. Should no other money be 
available, those who hypothecated plans for 
1957 on the soil-bank rental program are left 
holding the bag without labor or plans for 
cropping the land. This will entail great 
financial loss for which the individual farmer 
is not at all responsible and could not avoid. 

It seems to me that it is beneath the dig- 
nity of a Federal agency to hold a rat-race 
competition for a Government subsidy. 
Either provision should be made for an 
orderly distribution where each has an equal 
share, or everyone should be allowed to rent 
his acreage should he so desire. Everyone 
should have the opportunity or no one. 

I feel that I am competent to gage the 
opinion of farmers in Pickens County since 
I have been closely identified with them and 
their problems all my life. If I correctly read 
the sentiment of this large segment of our 
population, it is that they are getting fed 
up with goose stepping to a dictatorial agri- 
cultural policy which although it might seem 
theoretically attractive on paper; although 
the intent of the Congress may be to benefit 
this sick and starving economy, the appli- 
cation and administration of the program is 
sometimes not realistic and altogether social- 
istic and arbitrary. 

I fee] sure that provisions will be made to 
take care of the applications of those nosed 
Gut in the race where the reward was based 
on the speed of the contestant like prizes 
given at a bargain-basement sale. 

I am confident that this giaring, unfair 
situation will in time be corrected but this 
is only a sample, a climax to a series of 
socialistic dictatorship employed in the ad- 
ministration of the farm program, which is 
not only distasteful but repugnant to the 
sense of fairness which has always been char- 
acteristic of farmers as a class. 

I hesitate to sound off in this weak and 
ineffective fashion and encumber your al- 
ready overloaded mail but this is the only 
safety valve I could conjure up and it affords 
me a sense of satisfaction and relief even if 
the steam only dissipates in thin air. 

With congratulations to you on your fine 
record and enviable reputation in Congress 
and with my best personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
L. H. SMITH. 


A Statement Concerning H. R. 4202 Im- 
plementing the President's Recom- 
mendations on Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be some misunderstanding in 
regard to H. R. 4202, a bill which I have 
introduced to implement President 
Eisenhower's recommendations for revi- 
sion of the immigration and nationality 
laws. I do not intend to offer a full ex- 
planation of the legislatioh at this time, 
but I do wish to correct certain state- 
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ments made by its opponents in analyz- 
ing it. 

It should be pointed out that my bill 
provides for only moderate revision in 
the quota system. It does not eliminate 
the national-origins theory. It would 
not open the floodgates to an influx of 
immigrants and it is not aimed to bring 
Communists or subversives of any kind 
into our country. 

As a matter of fact, this legislation 
would provide for a more selective type 
of immigration than has been the case 
in the past. 

It has been charged that H. R. 4202 
calls for the immigration of more than 
200,000 immigrants annually in excess 
of those now permitted to come to the 
United States. This figure is partially 
arrived at by the allegation that 75,000 
Communist escapees would be allowed to 
enter the United States each year. The 
fact of the matter is that under the pres- 
ent provisions of the immigration and 
nationality act there is no numerical 
limitation on the number of aliens who 
may be paroled into the United States. 

My bill would impose an actual limi- 
tation on the parole power inasmuch as 
it could be exercised in behalf of aliens 
fleeing from Communist persecution. It 
seems to me that the legislation recom- 
mended by the President is actually an 
improvement over the present law which 
contains no limitation upon the granting 
of immigrants entering under parole. 

The limited parole section of my bill 
would allow a maximum of 67,890 per- 
sons to enter the United States annual- 
ly. However, it is doubtful if the total 
amount allowed would be utilized. It 
must be remembered that this number 
is a maximum and not a minimum. It 
is not a number to be used every year. 

Refugees allowed to entér the United 
States under this provision do not come 
as immigrants or even as nonimmigrants. 
They would remain in our country at 
sufferance. My bill establishes a method 
whereby parolees could apply for ad- 
justment of status to that of permanent 
residence after having been in the 
United States for a certain period of 
time. 

However, Mr. Speaker, please note 
that this status can be adjusted only 
after congressional review. It is my de- 
sire to allow the Congress to maintain 
its traditional and rightful jurisdiction 
in this field. My legislation offers the 
Congress an opportunity to review the 
administrative action when the parolee 
seeks to acquire permanent residence. 

It has also been charged that the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations for pooling un- 
used quota numbers would produce an 
increase of 60,000 immigrants annually. 
This allegation is not necessarily cor- 
rect. There is no guarantee that unused 
quota numbers would be exhausted. If, 
as now, the Congress has permitted the 
issuance of over 154,000 visas and per- 
haps 70,000 are unused each year, I sub- 
mit that it is incorrect to suggest that 
the use of these unused quota numbers 
constitutes an increase in the quota. My 
bill merely provides a way by which un- 
used quota numbers can be utilized, but 
it does not increase their number in this 
respect. 
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In summary, Mr. Speaker, the fact is 
that the President’s recommendations as 
contained in my bill would increase the 
maximum limitation on the total annual 
quota by about 65,000 numbers. No one 
can correctly assert as a fact that & 
change in the limit means that the limit 
will be reached, however, and the actual 
restrictions and limitations in the use of 
the parole provision in my bill could pre- 
vent excessive use of such a provision as 
it now exists in the present law. : 

I believe that the modest increase pro- 
posed in the legislation is justified by 
the economic absorptive potential of the 
United States, whose population is in- 
creasing so rapidly that the effect of the 
arrival of a few extra immigrants per 
year will hardly be noticed. 

At the proper time I will discuss the 
other proposals contained in the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations and the other 
provisions of my bill. 


On Manners and Good Sense in Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has been troubled lately by the 
policies the President is pursuing with 
regard to official visits to this country 
by heads of states. 

For the consideration of our col- 
leagues, I am presenting two timely and 
sobering commentaries on this subject. 

The first is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Arizona Daily Star of 
Tucson a few days ago. The author 
of this editorial, publisher William R. 
Matthews, is a keen student of our for- 
eign relations whose counsel is always 
worth heeding. 

The second is Ernest Lindley’ s column 
in this week's issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star] 

Bap MANNERS AND DIPLOMACY 

If there is any one guiding principle that 
should be used in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs, it is that of always applying Amer- 
ican self-interest to what we do. There is 
good reason for this, because only when 
they see their self-interest at stake, will the 
American people unify and give their Gov- 
ernment the authority it needs to represent 
them. One has only to look at the career 
of Sir Winston Churchill to see how much 
of his success was due to following this 
principle. 

This has a direct application in two im- 
portant current matters. It has to do with 
the visits of heads ot state. As the most 
powerful nation in the world, it falls to our 
lot to issue official invitations to various 
heads of state for just one purpose: to ad- 
vance American self-interest. 

Such is the case of King Saud of Arabia, 
and so it was in the case of Tito. These two 
heads of state play a highly infiuential role 
in our own diplomatic policy. If we can, bY 
hospitality and respectable treatment, make 
them more sympathetic to what we want to 
do in the realm of world affairs, we should 
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do it. To denounce them, as many of our 
high elective officials have done, amounts to 
Cutting off our nose to spite our face, 

Take the case of Tito. His defection from 
the Stalin regime marked a turning point 
in worldwide Communist strategy by setting 
a successful example of defiance of Moscow. 
He still defies Moscow, although he has, as 
& neighbor, played the role of a good neigh- 
bor, when Moscow chose to be a good neigh- 

r. too. 

His action pushed back the front line of 
Moscow imperialism from the Adriatic to 
the foothills of the Carpathian Mountains, 
and thus saved the American taxpayer a 
tremendous sum militarily. Best of all, he 


Set an example that has stirred up rebellions ` 


in Poland and Hungary. Instead of being 

loyal allies, these countries are doubtful 

ones, and by their action have weakened 
w's military position in Europe. 

Have we, by our bad manners and boastful 
Self-righteousness, helped ourselves by de- 
nouneing Tito? 

When President Eisenhower went out to 
the airport to greet King Saud, something he 
has not done for any other head of state, he 
sought. to repair in part the damage done 
by the insulting treatment King Saud re- 
ceived from New York and its mayor. Why 
Make an enemy out of one who might be an 
influential friend? 

The visit of King Saud has as its basic pur- 
Pose to make plain to him that the United 
States has inherited a deep interest and a 
heavy duty in the Middle East. When 
Would be a better time for the President to 
Make plain that American power stands by 
the new state of Israel, but that American 
Power will not allow Israel to threaten the 
Safety of the Arab States, and that America 
Seeks to help the Arab States to prosper? 

If the irreconcilability of the Arabs is to be 
lessened, this fear of Israel has to be abated, 
4nd no one man in the Middle East can do 
More to abate it than King Saud, who has 
the moneybags. If his fears could be re- 
duced, if he can be made to see that our 
backing of Israel does not mean any less 
friendship for the Arab States, our diplomacy 
Can succeed. 

On the other hand, if by the bad manners 
Of New York City he has his doubts and fears 
confirmed, diplomacy cannot be expected to 
Succeed. When diplomacy cannot succeed, 
the use of force by someone usually follows, 

If we Americans expect to live in a peace- 
ful world, it is high time we realized that it 
cannot be done when we use bad manners, 
Indeed, bad public manners, expressions of 

tred and self-righteousness, always pre- 
Cede every war. President Eisenhower evi- 
dently realizes that, or he would not have 
gone to the plane to greet King Saud person- 
ally. He is looking after American self- 
interest in a matter that calls for support 
Tather than emotional opposition. 


[From Newsweek of February 11, 1957] 
Snuss—Or Goon Sense? 


(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

In deploring discourtesy to foreign visitors 
zuch as King Saud, President Eisenhower 
Only partly stated his case, As he said, it 
May be useful at times to talk with people 
With whom you do not wholly agree, in the 
Search for better understanding or common 

es of helpful action. He is obliged to any 

of state who will do him the courtesy 
of coming to Washington instead of making 
him go elsewhere. A 

Among the things the President could not 
Very well say are these: (1) An invitation 
tow is usually coveted by heads of 
Other nations and governments and (2) for- 
eign visitors to the United States usually 
take away some favorable impressions and 
(3) Mr. Eisenhower is exceptionally impres- 
Sive in man-to-man contacts. 
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It is seldom possible to measure precisely 
the results of these visits. Sometimes the 
expedition has no purpose more specific than 
good will. Often, when concrete questions 
are under negotiation, the guest goes away 
with less than he sought or leaves behind less 
than we wanted. But rarely does some good 
fail to eventuate. Prime Minister Nehru's 
first visit, in 1949, is often cited as a failure. 
He was rubbed the wrong way by some ex- 
periences while touring the country. But 
it is doubtful if he was any more anti- 
American when he left than when he came, 
His second visit, late last year, seems to have 
been successful. At least, he went home with 
a better understanding of American. policy 
and evident respect for the President. 

CORDIALITY 


It is a safe prediction that the visit of King 
Saud will prove mutually beneficial to Saudi 
“Arabia and the United States, even though 
it does not produce complete accord. What- 
ever harm was done by Mayor Wagner's snub 
was probably more than offset by the Presi- 
dent's emphatic rebuke and by the cordial- 
ity with which the King was received in 
Washington. 

It is regrettable that Marshal Tito is not 
coming—or at least that outspoken hostility 
to his visit on the part of various Americans 
has given him an excuse to postpone his visit 
indefinitely. Everybody knows he is a Com- 
munist, and we have, some old grievances 
against him. But when Stalin denounced 
him as an enemy nearly 9 years ago, our 
Government was smart enough to help him 
to remain standing on his own feet. He was 
a thorn in the side of the Kremlin until Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchey went to Belgrade, 
hats in hand, and forgave him for what 
theretofore had been the worst crime in the 
Communist code; Disobedience to Moscow. 
The ensuing rapprochement plainly was on 
Tito’s terms. He continues to be an in- 
fluence on the side of nationalism, albeit 
Communist nationalism, in Eastern Europe. 
The Eisenhower administration recognizes 
that Communist nationalism as in Poland 
is the most that can responsibly be hoped 
for in Eastern Europe now. 

BETTER RELATIONS? 

We have a number of common interests 
with Tito, among them being: (1) The in- 
dependence of Yugoslavia, (2) the survival of 
the semi-independent Gomulka regime in 
Poland, and (3) the loosening of Moscow's 
grip on its other satellites. There are many 
solid reasons why we should try to have a 
good working relationship with Yugoslavia. 
And this relationship might be improved by 
direct talks between the President and Mar- 
shal Tito. Certainly it is hard to see what 
harm could result. 

Mr, Eisenhower himself is an important 
element in the success of these visits. This 
is not only because he has the unique pres- 
tige of his office and is a cordial host. It is 
also because he has qualities of personality 
and spirit which have almost universal 
appeal. As a spokesman for American objec- 
tives and policies he is much better than 
anyone else we have. And he is most effec- 
tive in direct, Informal talk. To recognize 
this is not to argue for personal Presidential 
diplomacy as a substitute for other methods, 
Mr. Eisenhower is not given to improvisation. 
He takes care not to cross wires with the men 
who must do the day-to-day diplomatic 
work. But the official visit to Washington 
and Mr. Eisenhower's persuasiveness are big 
assets, It would be shortsighted not to use 
them to maximum advantage. Although 
we need not greet every distinguished visitor 
as a hero, restraint in expressing our dislikes 
would make the President's task less hard. 
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Thanks For the Tip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude some four paragraphs from the 
front page of the Washington Post at the 
date of February 6 which tells about King 
Saud tipping the waitresses at a lunch- 
eon $500 on a $750 check. 

Kine Saun Tips With Wrist WATCHES AND 
OTHER Not-So-Tainkery TRINKETS 

If you've been tipping your favorite wait- 
resses With cheap little alarm clocks, be ad- 
vised that King Saud has been beating your/ 
time all over town. 

He leaves gold wrist watches and cash tips 
on a scale that figures out roughly to 66 per- 
cent of the tab. 

Most spectacular demonstration of the 
royal visitor's largess occurred at Normandy 
Farms, a Potomac (Md.) restaurant to which 
Saud repaired for lunch Monday afternoon, 

His bill for the rather elaborate menu in- 
dulged by his party of 50 ran to something 
like $750. By way of expressing his satis- 
Taction with the meal they helped arrange for 
him, Saud presented his chief waitress, Irene 
Watts, and Manager Lucien Bedourat with 
wrist watches. Then he left about $500 in 
cash to be prorated among the establish- 
ment’s fifty-odd employees. 


This is the same King Saud to whom 
the Secretary of State proposes to give 
$60 million of the taxpayers’ money to 
help tide him over since his annual in- 
come from oil royalties of $360 million, 
which he spends upon himself and his 
family, is insufficient to do it. Last 
Wednesday evening the President enter- 
tained the King and 16 members of his 
family at a state dinner. 

Included among the out-of-town 
guests were the following: Stephen D. 
Bechtel, president and chairman of 
Bechtel Co., of San Francisco; Fred A. 
Davies, president and board chairman of 
the Arabian-American Oil Co., of New 
York; William T. Faricy, president of the 
American Railroad Association; Ralph 
G. Follis, president and board chairman 
of Standard Oil, California, and Brewster 
Jennings, president and board chairman 
of Soeony Mobil Oil of New York. 

Also among those present were William 
L. Kleitz, president of Guaranty Trust 
Co., of New York; Augustus C. Long, 
chairman of the board of Texas Co., New 
York; John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
board, Chase Manhattan Bank; Harry 
W. Morrison, president of Morrison- 
Knudsen of Boise, Idaho; Warren L. 
Pierson, board chairman, Trans-World 
Airways of New York; Monroe J. Rath- 
bone, president Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, of New York; Howard C. Sheperd, 
board chairman, First National City 
Bank, New York. 

It looks like the main interest in Saudi- 
Arabia is to protect the investments of 
the oil companies. Under the terms of 
the resolution, Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer, 
not only will your $60 million go to King 
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Saud, but if he gets in any trouble your 


boys may be sent there to fight to keep 


him on his throne. How-do you like an 
administration which cannot reduce 
taxes but can spend your money like 
this? 


Reducing Government Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


j OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, February 4, 1957, the Honorable 
Burr P. Harrison, Representative of the 
Seventh Congréssional District of Vir- 
ginia, delivered, at the third national 
reorganization conference of the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report 
meeting in Washington, D. C., a magnifi- 
cent address which I hope every citizen 
of this great Nation of ours will read. 
It points up some of the vital issues fac- 
ing our people. 

Representative Harrison is one of the 
outstanding Members of the Congress. 
He is a hard-working, conscientious, 
dedicated public servant who is deter- 
mined to do his best to preserve for our 
people our republican form of govern- 
ment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I desire to include therewith 
the splendid address made by Congress- 
man HARRISON. 

REDUCING GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


(Address by Hon. Burr P. HARRISON, of 
Virginia, delivered at the third national 
reorganization conference of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 4, 1957) 


In 1954 Budget Director Hughes said: | 

“The Federal Government * is * * * 
the largest electric power producer in the 
country, the largest incurer, the largest lender 
and the largest borrower, the largest landlord 
and the largest tenant, the largest holder of 
grazing land, the largest holder of timber- 
land, the largest owner of grain, the largest 
warehouse operator, the largest shipowner, 
and the largest truck-fleet operator.” 

The report of the Second Hoover Commis- 
sion on Business Enterprises, containing 
recommendations for 479 separate actions of 
reform, was submitted in May 1955. In a bul- 
letin issued by the Citizens Committee in 
November, 1956, it is said, "Thirty-nine per- 
cent of the recommendations have been or 
are being implemented in full in principle, 
or as to objective.” 

In other words, after nearly 2 years, the 
Government either is doing something or 
thinking about doing something in regard to 
89 percent of the recommendations. 

What are some of the reasons for the de- 
velopment of counterpressures which stretch 
out adoption of the Commission's recom- 
mendations on a rack of economic, political, 
and psychological tensions. 

First, there is the old bureaucratic argu- 
ment that a commercial operation of the 
Federal Government, from ice-cream fac- 
tories to Bluebeard's Castle, a hotel in the 
Virgin Islands, should be retained because 
it seems to be providing an article, or a 
service, at less cost than if the article or 


service were provided by private industry. 


In operation after operation, the Hoover 
Commission found that, if all expenditures 
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for personnel and other overhead, such as 
depreciation, interest on investment, etc., 


were taken into consideration, the purchase 


could be made from private enterprise at the 
same or less cost. 

It is refreshing, however, to note that the 
last argument has been rejected by Di- 
rector of the Budget Brundage on a broader 
basis. The Director makes this flat state- 
ment: 

“The decision whether to continue or dis- 
continue a Government activity solely on an 
apparent cost basis runs counter to our con- 
cept that the Government has, ordinarily, 
no right to compete in a private-enterprise 
economy.” 

This forthright policy, if rigidly adhered 
to in the future, will mean the complete 
adoption of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions in the civil government. 

Let us turn to situations peculiar to the 
Department. of Defense. Here we are told 
that a particular activity must be main- 
tained under exclusive control of the mili- 
tary to protect our national defense because 
of security considerations or as a pilot opera- 
tion to establish standards for a key item. 

In other words, the Russians will get us 
unless the military continues its vital mili- 
tary and secret operations of moving picture 
studios, ice cream plants, tree and garden 
nurseries, dental repair shops, clothing fac- 
tories, coffee roasting plants, and jewelry re- 
pair shops. It is heresy bordering on dis- 
loyalty to question any such 2,500 commer- 
cial and industrial-type facilities in which 
Government capital invested exceeds $15 
billion. There is one activity of the mili- 
tary which I especially urge should not be 
disturbed: the manufacture of ophthalmic 
goods, Not only is this necessary to manu- 
facture spectacles for the colonel's lady 
and possibly Judy O'Grady—it is also ob- 
vious that some of our military leaders are 
in need of opticals—possibly a spyglass—to 
see when they are conducting a business 
they have no business conducting. 

The Hoover Commission recommended the 
restriction and realistic limitation of the 
integrated Military. Air Transport Service to 
persons and cargo necessary for military air 
transportation, and that transportation on 
service carriers be authorized only after 
commercial carriers had been utilized to 
maximum practicable extent. This recom- 
mendation follows the declaration by Con- 
gress, and the policy approved by the Presi- 
dent, that private enterprise is to be en- 
couraged in this field. 


The Denartment of Defense insists it is 
essential the military have in being a sub- 
stantial fleet of transport and cargo planes, 
with adequately trained crews, for imme- 
diate use in the event of a future D-day. 
Obviously, we cannot demand that the mil- 
itary get out of the airline business—fiying 
scheduled trips all over the world on routes 
similar to those of commercial carriers— 
if to do so would endanger defense readiness. 


There is reason to wonder, though, whether 
it. really is essential, for force-in-being and 
training purposes, that the Military Air 
Transport Service maintain, as I am in- 
formed, more than 40,000 persons in its 
transport operations and operate in its 
global air ferry services almost as many air- 
craft as all the certificated American com- 
mercial airlines together use wholly or part- 
ly in their international service. Aircraft 
under control of MATS carried 617,000 pas- 
sengers in fiscal year 1955, all of whom 
couldn't have been junketing Members of 
Congress. As I am informed MATS operates 
between 700 and 800 transport aircraft, and 
the Department of Defense controls approxi- 
mately 4,000 transport types, this figure ob- 
viously does not include thousands of pas- 
sengers carried by transports of the Armed 
Forces on training or other filghts. 

As I understand it, MATS schedules flights 
in accordance with prudent training re- 
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quirements, but its quarterly operations sum- 
maries customarily list many extra flights 
as, “to move traffic backlog.” 

If MATS accumulates so much traffic back- 
log, would it not be consistent with our na- 
tional civil aviation policy to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise participation in the job? Al- 
though air carriers have only recently been 
able to persuade the Department of Defense 
to contract for private carrier assistance as 
far as 6 months in advance, the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, relying heavily on 
private shipping, has been taking steps to 
insure a cargo and transport fleet in being 
for the future by contracting in advance for 
the use òf ships, notably tankers, even before 
the keels are laid. 

I do not presume to suggest a yardstick 
for participation of private transportation 
facilities—air, sea, and land—in the move- 
ment of military traffic, but the defense 
agencies should be giving it active and con- 
tinuing consideration, inasmuch as heavy 
military passenger and cargo movements of 
a routine nature seem destined to remain 
part of the peacetime transportation picture 
for the indefinite future. 

I should like to comment briefly on what 
seems to me to be the strongest force op- 
erating against the movement for reduction 
in Federal business-type activity—a grow- 
ing acceptance of dependence on Govern- 
ment, even among citizens who are loud in 
their demands for economy in the gross. 

It seems to me that many members of the 
business community who can see clearly the 
undesirability of the Government's running 
an ice cream factory have become increas- 
ingly resigned to letting the Government 
compete, or even take over, in larger spheres 
which we used to regard as reserved to pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The growing tax burden, its expansion ac- 
celerated by inflation, has reduced many 
citizens to an outlook of fatalism: 

“Sure, I Know my taxes pay for public 
housing and public power and loans, but 
taxes keep going up anyway. If I get a loan, 
or some cheap electricity or subsidized hous- 
ing, at least II get a little something back 
for my money. If I don't, some foreigner 
will get it—that’s where most of it is going, 
anyway.” . = 

There is no purpose in our pausing to in- 
dict this viewpoint as specious or un-Ameri- 
can. It exists, and it helps keep the Gov- 
ernment active in public housing, public 
power, and other fields in which private en- 
terprise should supply the need. 

The ads in the national magazines, pro- 
claiming the private enterprise can do it 
better, are not enough, The man in the 
street says, “Show me.” 

I realize there have been some instances in 
which the proof has been forthcoming in dra- 
matic and incontrovertible form, but these 
cases are isolated, and their lessons have not 
gotten across to the public on a broad enough 
basis to alter the easy acceptance of Federal 
pap. 

The most discouraging development, to 
my mind, has been the progressive abdication 
ot private enterprise in the field of long-term 
credit. The increasing reliance on Govern- 
ment guaranties and other credit crutches 
presents us with paradoxical spectacles. The 
private housing industry, for example, which 
properly abhors the continuation of a Federal 
public-housing program, insists, year after 
year, that it cannot survive unless the Fed- 
eral Government extends its activity in the 
mortgage-banking field, by an increase in 
Fanny May limits, or by other means. 

We have come so far along this road that 
& major withdrawal by the Federal Govern- 
ment from the lending and loan-guaranty 
fields would create a dangerous vacuum if 
private enterprise did not demonstrate in 
advance a capacity and willingness to occupy 
the space. We must remember that the Fed- 
eral Government moved in because of 4 
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vacuum which private sources created by 
their own failure to meet public demand for 
credit, notably in home financing and in 
Small business. 

In many communities, particularly the 
Smaller ones, the banks and other private 
lending institutions simply have not come 
Close to satisfying the credit demand. 

Events have proved that deciding nothing 
Can be done does not settle the matter. It 
Merely heads the prospective homebuyer, 
the small-business man and those elements 
Of the economy anxious to sell to them, to- 
Ward Washington. 

Clearly, private enterprise should not be 

ludgeoned into making or guaranteeing un- 
cund loans. But neither can private enter- 
Prise rail against Government competition 
When it assists in the creation of a vacuum 
for the prompt occupancy of a willing bu- 
Teaucracy. 

We have prided ourselves on the develop- 
Ment of an economic system in which pri- 
vate initiative has succeeded in providing, 
at increasing efficiency and, where inflation 

as not intervened, at declining cost, the 
800ds and services for which private demand 
has developed. This ingenuity has achieved 
tremendous things. And yet, it apparently 

as not been equal to the task of supplying 
Credit of the sort demanded. 

I do not mean to minimize the prob- 
lems inherent in trying to reestablish the 
dominance of private enterprise in the credit 
Structure, but I do contend that business 
Cannot counter the federalization of enter- 
Prise in this country merely by preaching in 
the abstract of the virtues and capacities 
of private initiative and the sinfulness of 
Zovernmental competition. The time is long 
Past when it was considered disgraceful to 
come to Washington with hatin hand, Some 
Of the best people are doing it now. 

Last week, as one of the first pieces of 
legislation ready for floor action in this 
Session of Congress, we were asked in the 
House of Representatives to approve an in- 
Crease òf $80 million in the business loan 
Authorization of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Leaving aside the disaster loan 
Operations of this agency, we have here a 
renewed demand for normal commercial 
Credit which private supplierg are not filling. 

is is not seizure by Government but an 
Occupation by invitation. 

If we are going to stem this dangerous 
tide toward an economic state of affairs in 
Which the Government holds a mortgage in- 
terest in virtually every business in the 
Nation, private enterprise is going to have 
to concentrate its vaunted ingenuity and 
initiative on a means of supplying the credit 
demand of individual and business. 

This is a stern challenge. If it can be met, 
We shall have moved a giant step toward 
the lean and frugal structure of Government 
Which we insist we want. If it is not met, it 
Will not seem so important, a few years 
from now, that we were able to get the De- 


sense Department out of the ice cream busi- 
ess. 


The Late Honorable Millet Hand 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it 
Was with heavy heart that I returned to 
Washington at the opening of this ses- 
Sion of Congress because, since we had 
last assembled I had lost a good friend. 

I was only one of a great host of per- 
Sons who counted themselves friends of 


? 
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our late colleague, MILLET HAN. I first 
became associated with him in our work 
on the Appropriations Committee in the 
83d Congress and learned to know him 
better as our work on that committee 
progressed. I admired MILLET for his 
straight thinking, his lofty idealism, and 
his love of humanity. He was the type 
of a man a freshman Congressman would 
seek out if he wanted to follow in the 
footsteps of a legislator who held the 
great admiration and respect of his con- 
stituents. 

I admired him for his conscientious 
devotion to the affairs of the people he 
represented and his sober approach to 
the business of the world’s greatest gov- 
ernment. A 

From him I feel I inherited an exam- 
ple of patriotic devotion akin to that of 
other great statesmen who so ably served 
their country in this body. 

MILLET Hann will be greatly missed 
in New Jersey and in the Halls of Con- 
gress, I will miss him as a personal 
friend. I wish to convey my deepest 
sympathy to his widow, Betty, and to 
members of his family. 


Three-Month Accelerated Training 
Period for National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much in favor of a 3-month ac- 
celerated active duty training program 
for boys enlisting in the National Guard. 
Certainly Iam in sympathy with the De- 
fense Department in its view that we 
must always give attention to the com- 
bat readiness of all branches of our 
Armed Forces. However, I am also in 
favor of giving the maximum number 
of our boys some experience of a mili- 
tary nature as a measure of strengthen- 
ing and broadening our national defense. 
I feel that there are many young men 
who enlist in the National Guard or- 
ganizations who would not be drafted 
otherwise and who would not enlist in 
another branch of the services. If the 
active duty training period for National 
Guardsmen could be set up on a 3- 
months’ basis many high school and col- 
lege boys could continue to participate 
in the National Guard program—boys 
who would otherwise be unable to vol- 
unteer because of their interest in con- 
tinuing their education. I strongly urge 
that a 3-month program be inaugu- 
rated. 

The following is a resolution passed 
by the House of Representatives of the 
Kansas legislature on February 4, 1957: 

House Concurrent Resolution 11 
A concurrent resolution relating to the Army 
and Air National Guard 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 deemed 
it wise to increase the preparedness of our 
country for national defense by ordering all 
the Reserve Forces including the National 
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Guard to take not less than 3 nor more than 
6 months basic training, and the Army Na- 
tional Guard has repeatedly requested the 
Secretary of Defense to implement an ac- 
celerated 3-month basic training program as 
well as a 6-month program to enable young 
men who wish to continue their education 
to obtain this training. without sacrificing 
a semester from their educational program, 
and the Secretary of Defense has, since the 
passage of that act, and continues to refuse 
implementing such a program; Now there- 
Tore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concur- 
ring therein), That we call upon the Kansas 
delegation in Congress to take every action 
which may be necessary to bring about im- 
plementation of an accelerated 3-months’ 
basic training as an alternate to the 6-month 
program now in effect for those members of 
the Army and Air National Guard who wish 
to take advantage of same in order to con- 
tinue their education without interruption; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
authorized and directed to send an enrolled 
copy of this resolution to each member of 
the Kansas delegation in the Congress. 


Library of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have printed in the Record the following 
editorial from the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union, published on February 4, 1957, 
paying tribute to an invaluable arm of 
the Congress, the Library of Congress: 

LIBRARY oF CONGRESS 


The Library of Congress reveals in its an- 
nual report that its huge collection is now 
valued at more than $2 billion. The institu- 
tion has come a long way since 1800, when 
Congress approved an appropriation for the 
purchase of books for the use of its Members 
and a “suitable apartment” in the Capitol to 
house them. The Government’s total ex- 
penditures for all purposes in 1799-1800 
amounted to $5,776,000—which, incidentally, 
was $59,000 more than its receipts. 

When the British destroyed the Capitol in 
1814, there were about 3,000 volumes in the 
Library of Congress. The following year 
Congress bought Thomas Jefferson’s brary 
of 6487 volumes to form the nucleus of a 
new collection, which also was partly de- 
stroyed by fire in 1851. The great period of 
growth in the collection started in 1870 
when the library became the repository of 
works presented for copyright, The institu- 
tion now gets two free copies of every book 
copyrighted in the United States. 

Some of the figures pertaining to the phys- 
ical plant accord with the huge value of its 
contents. The library occupies two build- 
ings on a 13-acre tract on Capitol Hill. It 
has 36 acres of floor space. It has 250 miles 
of shelves. Last year more than 600,000 
readers were served and the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service answered nearly 60,000 in- 
quiries from the Congress to whose 
readership it originally catered. Money 
allocated to the library in the last fiscal year 
exceeded $15 million, 

Many of the library's items are priceless— 
including the Gutenberg Bible and the Giant 
Bible of Mainz, the first and second drafts of 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, Thomas Jeffer- 
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son's preliminary draft of the Declaration 
of Independence and one of the original 
copies of the Bill of Rights. It houses many 
criginal manuscripts. One of its permanent 
exhibits is Gen. Eisenhower's military 
banner, 

The Library of Congress is an exemplar of 
almost our whole culture. Its true value to 
the American people cannot be measured 
in dollars—not even so many as two billion. 


Situation in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I consider the existing situation in 
the Middle East of such vast importance, 
I have today sent a communication to 
the President of the United States con- 
cerning Secretary of State Dulles’ re- 
marks at his recent news conference with 
regard to possible sanctions against 
Israel. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert the letter addressed to 
the President: 

FEBRUARY 7, 1957. 


The Honorable Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
The President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I read in a transcript 
of the remarks made by Secretary Dulles, at 
his recent news conference, that this great 
Nation would give very serious consideration 
to action by the United Nations calling for 
sanctions against Israel, that small be- 
leaguered democracy in the Middle East. 

I firmly believe that if this Nation not 
alone partakes in sanctions but even if it 
votes for sanctions against Israel it would be 
tantamount to endorsing the action of Egypt 
in refusing to abide by United Nations action 
in calling upon Egypt to permit use of the 
Suez by Israel; in preventing the use of the 
Straits of Tiran by Israel for innocent pas- 
sage of ships or of cargo going to that na- 
tion, without Egypt’s consent; and of the 
murderous Fedayeen raids which caused 
Israel to react for its protection and safety. 

Let us not forget that Egypt still considers 
itself at war with Israel and refuses to make 
peace. 

It has been stated that the stature of this 
Nation has been enhanced in the eyes of the 
Afro-Asian countries by our vote in the 
United Nations demanding that France, Eng- 
land, and Israel withdraw from 
cause we acted on the basis of principle 
rather than realism. Should it not enhance 
this Nation's stature further if we stood by 
principle rather than realism by insisting 
that Israel receive guaranties against further 
violations of its borders; by insisting that 
all nations of the world have free passage 
through the Straits of Tiran; that Egypt 
permit use of the Suez by all nations? Are 
only strong and powerful nations to be per- 
mitted to flout what is considered to be jus- 
tice and equity while small nations strug- 
gling to improve their lot and to live at peace 
are to be condemned? 

For the United States to vote for or apply 
sactions against Israel, the state we helped 
create and whose preservation our Govern- 
ment has repeatedly announced as United 
States policy—sanctions against this one 
state in the area which takes seriously its 
obligations to improve the standard of living 
of its inhabitants as a model for the whole 
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area to follow—would not be adhering to 
principle however that term might be 
stretched. 

As a new Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a member of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of that body, I would appre- 
ciate your views in connectipn with the 
foregoing. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD FaRSTEIN, 
Member of Congress. 


Persecution in Egypt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day morning, January 27, 1957, the 
Schweiger-Dobrow Post of the Jewish 
War Veterans, Teaneck, N. J., gave a 
testimonial breakfast to a distinguished 
citizen of Teaneck, Leonard Marcus. Mr. 
Marcus was honored in recognition and 
appreciation of his efforts and contribu- 
tions to the community at large through 
his services in behalf of the Bergen 
County YMHA, the community chest of 
Teaneck, the planning board of Teaneck, 
the Israel bond drive, presidency of the 
Jewish community center, and other 
community, philanthropic and chari- 
table activities. Mr. Marcus received the 
coveted man of the year award from 
Commander Martin Solomon on this oc- 
casion. 

The guest speaker was William Car- 
men, national commander of the Jewish 
War Veterans. Mr. Carmen discussed 
the plight of the Jews in Egypt and, be- 
cause this important subject has re- 
ceived all too little attention in the pub- 
lic press, I under unanimous consent, 
include Mr. Carmen’s remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. It seems to me, 
Mr. Speaker, that we must place the 
moral and political strength of this Na- 


- tion squarely behind the forces of right- 


ousness and against those who would 
visit degradation and brutality on other 
human beings: 

PERSECUTION IN EGYPT 


Thirty-six-odd years ago there was intro- 
duced in the world a new cancer. It came 
in the form of a man by the name of Adolf 
Hitler. It ate out the entrails of morality 
and decency and it brought upon the world 
a river of blood that will forever stain the 
face of this earth. 

Most of us have seen with our own eyes 
this degradation of the human race. We 
have seen our people butchered and slaught- 
ered. The phrase “political expediency” sum- 
mons up remembrances of unimagined hor- 
rors perpetrated on the Jewish people by the 
fulminations of this great monster of the 
20th century. 

The Jew is a blight upon mankind, Adolf 
Hitler cried. The Jew is vermin. The Jew 
is the cause of all worldly ills. The Jew is 
the antichrist. The Jew is an abomination, 
The hateful propaganda machine of the 
Third Reich pounded lie after lie into the 
disgruntled minds of the frustrated, and the 
innocent, breaking down all foundations of 
that morality which Moses gave to the world 
as he stepped down from Mount Sinai many 
years ago. 
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How many of we Americans spilled our 
blood on the black earth of the Argonne, the 
white sands of Anzio, and the thorned hedge- 
rows of the French countryside so that this 
monster could be destroyed? 

And even then we had come too late, for 
the stench of the gas chamber and the oven 
had already putrified the air of Europe. 

What a masterful lesson for civilization. 
How much blood was spilled to learn the bare 
rudiments of this momentous lesson? 

Out of this chaos and destruction came the 
United Nations, a renewed morality, we 
thought, by the nations of the world who 
resolved with pious phrases that never again 
shall there come upon the face of this earth 
the scourge through which the world had 
just pasted. 

We here in America had honestly thought 
that once and for all the conscience of the 
world had risen to that point where it would 
never again allow the slightest glimmer of an 
evil dictatorship to wreak havoc upon the 
world. 

But as with most idealism, the deed falls 
far short of the word and today we find 
ourselves disillusioned by Communist im- 
perialism, hypnotized into passivity by fear; 
and yes, even political expediency. For, 10 
and behold, a new embryo of evil has risen 
in the world, disregarding morality and de- 
cency as Hitler had done. 

He, too, has come as a reformer, as a hope 
for his starving, illiterate, an impoverished 
people. The very mention of his name sends 
chills up and down my spine. For he begins 
his own degradation on humankind in the 
same manner as Hitler had done. He takes 
what is not his to take. He destroys mean- 
inglessly. Illogic and indecency are his 
watchwords. 

And, worst of all, he brings wrath upon our 
people with the same hatreds that our gen- 
eration knows £0 well, bring death, disaster, 
and more and more destruction. 

What does it take for the conscience of 
the world to be aroused? Nasser is persecut- 
ing our people. Nasser is persecuting inno- 
cent human beings. 

Already 8,000 Jews, representing nearly 10 
percent of the entire Egyptian Jewish com- 
munity are in concentration camps, and 
close to 17,000, representing nearly 20 per- 
cent of the Egyptian Jewish community, 
have been ordered out of the country while 
Jewish property worth almost $100 million 
has been confiscated or sequestered. 

And what has the world done about this? 
Oh, yes, Egypt has rationalized its position 
in many ways. It has averred that most of 
these people are stateless. Indeed, that is 
the truth, because this great gift of Egyptian 
citizenship for most, has been almost impos- 
sible to obtain. 

I am sure that many of us have read or 
heard reports by the representatives of 
Egypt that the Egyptian Government is 
merely doing what she is doing in the in- 
terests of her national security. 

How long will the world believe the lies 
of the Egyptians? Has Nasser not cried 
“wolf” too many times for the free world to 
believe anything he has to say? 

As one eminent foreign correspondent, 
William Richardson, has reported, and I am 
quoting: ; 

“The second flight from Egypt is now in 
full swing, I have just seen it. The apolo- 
gists for the Nasser regime say there is no 
persecution of Jews in Egypt but I would bear 
witness that I have seen it and felt it and 
heard it in the past few days. 

“Only 48 hours ago I stood in the principal 
synagogue in Cairo and heard them reading 
from the Torah the story of the flight from 
Egypt. I had to sneak through an alleyway 
to join the tiny band. The main doors of 
the temple were barred. 

“I have seen rapacious Egyptian eyes filled 
with greed auctioning the worldly goods of 
refugees, 
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“I have seen the infamous school of Sibil 
in the heart of Cairo which serves Nasser as 
a concentration camp. Egyptian officials 
claim they hold only 131 Jews but every Jew 
in Cairo knows there are hundreds, and some 
8 sources believe the figure may run 

3,000. 


“T have talked to scores of Jews who be- 
lieve their chief rabbi, Haim Nahum, is either 
Under house arrest or unsupportable duress 
from the Nasser regime as the Cardinal Mind- 
8zenty of the Jews in Egypt. I have talked 

a dozen persons whose friends and rela- 
tions have disappeared.” 

There have been some hints of what is 
really going on from Egyptian Jews who 

ve reached Italy but can they speak their 
mind when Egypt holds as hostages at least 
One member of their families as insurance 
that those who escape will not tell the real 
truth of Egyptian persecution and the misery 

ted upon innocent people? 

Exile is nothing new to Jews. We are all 
the product of exile and we can thank the 

that our ancestors had the luck to come 
to these free shores so that we here and now 
can speak our minds as free men. 

Who was it that said, “Exile is a form of 
imprisonment * * * the refugee is like a 
Plant without soil and water“? 

To all thinking Americans, the refugees 
Who have managed to escape from Egypt 
are in the same category as those refugees 
Who crossed the borders of Hungary into 
Austria to free themselves from the heel of 

unist enslavement. This is the mes- 
Sage that I would like to convey on this 
Platform. 4 

I call upon the American people to recog- 
Rize that there is no difference between the 
Hungarian and Egyptian refugees. They are 

escapees from tyranny. They are both 
Men and women yearning to breathe the 
good clean air of freedom. 

And so, I would like to ask our American 

ernment and American people to open 
the doors to this great land to those refugees 
from Egypt enslavement who wish to come 
here, I call upon the President to consider 
this step most seriously: * * * and I pledge 
the support of every member of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of America 
to do everything in our power to lead the way 
in clearing those obstacles in the way of all 
tian refugees who wish to migrate here. 

There can be no such thing as a divided 
Conscience. In the words of Emma Lazarus: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
Tree, J 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed, to 


me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


These are the words of all Americans and 
Of all America. 
I pray that they will be heeded once again. 
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Speech by Senator Carlson Before Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 

delivered at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, at Lincoln, Nebr., on Feb- 
Tuary 8. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Adpress BY SENATOR FRANK CARLSON, ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL WHEAT GROWERS 
rer airy LINCOLN, NEBR., FEBRUARY 8, 
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It is truly a very great pleasure to meet 

With friends—and here at this meeting of 
he National Association of Wheat Growers I 
know that I am among friends. 

Representing, as I do, one of the greatest 

heat-producing regions in the world in the 

te of the United States, there necessarily 
are large areas of agreement in many of my 
views and the views of this organization. I 
assure you that. I have enjoyed in the past 
and shall in the future look forward with 
Pleasure to the continued development and 
Frowth of this organization, and I trust that 

May have your aid, assistance, and advice 
on matters affecting wheat. 

The growing strength and vigor of the 
National Association of Wheat Growers is, I 
believe, essential to the well-being of wheat 
markets. Since the close of the Korean hos- 
tilities, the problems confronting wheat- 
Stowers have become increasingly more 
dificult, 

It is no secret that wheatgrowers have not 

n as highly organized as some of the other 

ty groups, and as a result your 

volce in legislation has not been heard as 

Clearly and as distinctly as it might have 

been. I, therefore, want to congratulate you 

on your progress, It is a good sign—a sign 
ol strong and vigorous leadership. 

I would like to talk to you today about 
Some of the agricultural legislation which is 
Currently pending before the Congress, par- 

arly as it relates to wheat. 

You may recall that about a year ago when 
the Secretary of Agriculture was testifying 
before the Committee on Agriculture, he 
Stated that wheat was the No. 1 agricultural 
Problem of the Nation. 

Although the problems of wheat have by 

means diminished, I doubt whether the 

tary would at this moment so charac- 

wheat today—instead, I am inclined to 

lieve that the Secretary would readily 

admit that corn is his No. 1 problem at the 
moment. 

Perhaps I should discuss briefly the bills 
relating to corn which are currently pending 
and receiving consideration by the Com- 
. 8 8 on Agriculture of the House and the 


You will remember, I am sure, that it was 
the corn area as well as from the top 
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echelon in the Department of Agriculture 
that we met the strongest opposition to the 
domestic parity plan for wheat in the last 
session of the Congress. 

In order to understand fully the present 
corn proposal, we need to turn back a year 
or two to gain a better perspective of the 
issues. 

In the Agricultural Act of 1954 the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
authorizing the establishment of marketing 
quotas for corn—and providing penalties for 
noncompliance—with such quotas were elim- 
inated. Thus, corn farmers alone of all the 
producers of basic crops in 1955 had only to 
stay within their acreage allotment to be 
eligible for price support. 

Any corn farmer who exceeded his acreage. 
allotment, although he would be ineligible 
for price support, would not be forced to 
suffer a marketing penalty. ~ 

The acreage allotment established in 1955 
for the commercial corn producing area was 
49,842,697 acres. This was the situation un- 
der which the corn provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 were enacted. 

Actually, there has been no substantial 
reduction of corn acreage in the corn pro- 
ducing area for the past several years, Acre- 
age has remained, rather constant at about 
55 million acres. The 1955 planted acreage 
totaled 65,614,090 acres, against the allot- 
ment of about 50 million acres. 

When the Soll Bank Act of 1956 was under 
consideration special provisions were written 
into that act for corn. Under the terms of 
this act, a corn base acreage of 51 million 
acres was established for 1956, Although 
called a base acreage it was in substance an 
allotment of 51 million acres. This was 
about 8 million acres higher than it would 
have been had it been established in the nor- 
mal way upon the basis of the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, since the 
supply level would have required an allot- 
ment of 43 million acres. 

This new corn base or allotment of 51 
million acres would have continued after 
1956 if two-thirds of the producers voting in 
the referendum had approved the program, 
but the level of price support would have- 
been discretionary with the Secretary of 
Agriculture at any fevel ranging from zero to 
90 percent of parity. In the event that this 
new program should not be approved by two- 
thirds of the corn producers voting, it was 
provided that regular acreage allotment 
established under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 37 million acres would be effec- 
tive for 1957. 

The corn growers, as you know, failed to 
approve the new program by the necessary 
two-thirds majority, with the result that to 
be eligible for price support this year corn 
growers must stay within their allotment, 
based on a 37 million acre national allotment, 

In my own State of Kansas, we have 20 
counties in the commercial corn area, and 
only 3 of those counties voted for the new 
program. 

If they desire to participate in the Soil 
Bank Acreage Reserve Program, they must 
reduce their acreage below their allotment. 

In view of the fact that corn growers 
planted about 55 million acres last year, it 
is obvious that there will be little if any corn 
acreage going into the soil bank. Instead of 
the acreage being reduced, the Department 
is estimating a corn acreage of about 58 mil- 
lion acres. 

It is my opinion that unless there is a 
change in the Government programs for 


corn, surpluses of the grain may become even 
larger. » 

There is no doubt in my mind but what 
the farmers were highly dissatisfied with the 
cut in price supports in 1957 and so expressed 
themselves in the December referendum. 

It is interesting to note that the 1956 pro- 
duction was 3,451 million bushels of corn, 
compared to 3,242 million bushels in 1955. 

At the same time, corn acreage totaled 75,- 
950,000 this year and 179,530,000 last year. 
These figures indicate that despite the 
drought, a record yield of 45.4 bushels an 
acre was grown, This compares with a 40.6 
bushel yield in 1955. 

Corn production in 1956 was 363 million 
bushels above the 10-year average and the 
second largest crop on record. 

A number of bills have been introduced in 
this Congress which would establish either 
for the years 1957, 1958, or 1959, the period 
that the soil bank will be in operation, or 
permanently, a minimum corn allotment of 
51 million acres for the commercial corn- 
producing areas. 

Farmers who comply with their allotment 
based on a 61-million-acre base—and divert 
as much as 15 percent of their cropland to 
either the acreage or to the conservation 
reserve—would be eligible for price-support 
and soil-bank payments. Hearings have 
just been completed on these bills in the 
House and hearings are expected soon in the 
Senate. 

In the course of the hearings before the 
House, the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in testifying on the measure stated that 
one of the principal reasons that corn is in 
trouble is because acreages diverted from 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, peanuts, etc., under 
the marketing quota program were planted 
to corn and other feed grains. 

It is true that much of this acreage from 
wheat, cotton, etc., did go into corn and 
feed grains and thereby increase the total 
supply of feed grains. In fact, this is one of 
the fundamental points that wheatgrowers 
have been stating for the last several years 
I argued this point on the Senate floor when 
the wheat domestic parity program was being 
debated and pointed out that the domestic 
parity program would heip rather than harm 
corn producers. 

As you know, it was being contended by 
spokesmen from the corn areas that the 
domestic parity program for wheat would 
add to the feed-surplus conditions. It was 
shown that although 20 million acres of land 
had been taken out of wheat and wheat pro- 
duction was being reduced by some 7 million 
tons, the production of oats, barley and grain 
sorghums were being increased by more than 
11 million tons. As a result we had a net 
gain of 4 million to 5 million tons in feed 
grain supply not counting corn, 

If the domestic parity program for wheat 
had been in operation and the acreages had 
remained in wheat instead of being diverted 
to feed grain—and all of the production 
therefrom had gone into the feed market— 
there would have been far less feed available 
than there was as a result of the diverted 
acres going into feed grains. 

This fact I am sure is not fully understood 
by the Members of Congress nor by the rank 
and file of the corn producers or their rep- 
resentatives. It is a point upon which much 
light needs to be shed, and I know of no 
better way to publicize pertinent facts such 
as these than through an organization such 
as yours. 
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Since these bills are now pending before 
the Congress, your organization—if it has 
not already done so—will wish to take 
cognizance of them. 

In the course of the hearings before the 
House Committee on Agriculture, a number 
of the members have contended that it 
would not be fair or just to establish a 51 
million acre allotment for ‘which is 
only about 2 million acres less than was 
harvested last year—and which is 14 million 
acres more than the acreage which would 
be allotted under the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act—and then give 
price support and establish eligibility for 
soll-bank payments upon such increased 
acreage. It is contended that this is unfair 
because producers of other basic crops have 
already been forced to cut back their acre- 
age severely, and they receive no soil-bank 
payments for doing so. 

Furthermore, in order for them to be ell- 
gible for soll-bank payments they must make 
still further cutbacks below this reduced 
acreage. 

Another point has also been made, which, 
in my opinion, has considerable validity, 
and that is that under this proposal, there 
will not necessarily be any reduction in corn 
acreage, since the full 51 million acres can 
be planted to corn and 15 percent of some 
other crop land may be placed in the con- 
servation reserve. 

Since much of the additional supply of 
feed grains has been produced on land di- 
verted from other basic crops, it has been 
suggested that greater soil-bank participa- 
tion and thus a greater reduction in feed- 
grain supply would be obtained through a 
program designed to reduce the planting 
of feed grains on diverted acres by providing 
soil-bank payments in such amounts as will 
attract diverted acreage now in feed grains 
into the soil bank. 

This- proposition apparently is receiving 
considerable attention and if adopted, 
could have an important bearing on wheat 
producers. It may be something that your 
organization will want to look into rather 
carefully. 

Senator ELLENDER, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, re- 
cently stated “American agriculture will ex- 
perience no major changes in price-support 
legislation during 1957, due to an apparent 
insistence by the administration to give the 
soil bank a chance to proye itself when 
operated in conjunction with the flexible 
price support system.” 

Although the foregoing statement is mere- 
ly a matter of opinion by the chairman of 
the committee, I am inclined to agree with 
him that there will be no major attempt at 
this session of the Congress to change the 
fundamentals of the price support law, and 
that it is generally belived that the soil bank 
should be given a chance to function. 

From my personal studies of the soil-bank 
program and its actual operation on the 
farm, I believe there are some adjustments 
that must be made if it is to be effective 
in carrying out the intention of the original 
act. 

This does not mean, however, that there 
will not be important agricultural bills to 
consider involving legislation which may 
vitally affect the welfare of wheat growers. 
The corn legislation to which I have already 
referred is an example of legislation in 
which the wheat growers might have a very 
genuine interest. 

There are also pending before the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture of the Senate and the 
House bills directly relating to wheat which 
if enacted would materially affect wheat 
growers as well as their current wheat pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps the largest number of these bills, 
both in the Seante and in the House, are 
designed to exempt wheat producers from 
liability for marketing penalties for excess 
wheat if all the wheat produced on the farm 
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is fed on the farm to livestock or poultry 
owned by such producer. 

The Secretary of Agriculture by executive 
communication has requested the enact- 
ment of such legislation, but in the legisla- 
tion recommended by the Secretary, it would 
extend the exemption to wheat used for the 
production of human food to be consumed 
on the farm and would make the legisla- 
tion retroactive to the 1954 crop of wheat. 

This proposed legislation is almost iden- 
tical with S. 46, a bill which passed the 
Senate in the last Congress, but failed to 
pass the House. It would materially broaden 
the exemption now in the law which exempts 
from quotas any farm whose wheat acreage 
does not exceed 15 acres. 

These bills should hold a great deal of 
interest for your organization. 

The present wheat program has never per- 
mitted recognition of the fact that substan- 
tial quantities of wheat could and should be 
marketed or used as feed. The problem 
which is pointed up by these bills and a 
group of other bills which would authorize 
or direct the sale of 100 million bushels of 
wheat annually for feeding is that 
the existing program is adequate and fails 
to give wheat growers an opportunity to 
reach this market outlet. 

It is a problem which cannot be solved by 
reducing price support even to the lowest 
level permitted under the flexible scale. 

Although these bills demonstrate the need 
for changes in the program, any revision or 
change in the wheat program to be sound 
must be fair to all wheat farmers. It must 
also be fair to all poultry and livestock pro- 
ducers, regardless of where they are located. 

Any sound revision of the program must 
also do more. It must go to the root of the 
problem and effect basic solutions. 

I can assure you that it is not an easy 
matter to tell a farmer or wheatgrower that 
he cannot produce wheat on his own land 
for feed and use for his own livestock with- 
out being subjected to Federal pena!ties. 

Do these bills do that? Ordo they merely 
give partial recognition to the shortcomings 
of the present program and provide inade- 
quate remedies? We should ask ourselves 
some fundamental questions. 

Will measures such as these increase or 
decrease total wheat production? Will they 
tend to balance or create further imbalance 
in supply and demand? 

Can they be put into operation without 
threatening the administration of the basic 
program? N 

Is it fair to deprive livestock and poultry 
producers of the opportunity to buy wheat 
at feed-grain prices, or to deprive some live- 
stock and poultry producers of the right to 
use their own wheat for feed purposes, be- 
cause they market some wheat for purposes 
of human food? 

These are questions which wheatgrowers 
will be required to decide. They must de- 
cide whether the partial satisfaction of the 
demand for wheat for feed will provide a 
sound wheat program and whether it will 
assist or hinder the ultimate adoption of 
the domestic-parity plan for wheat under 
which wheatgrowers could maximize their 
returns from the food markets and at the 
same time expand their outlets in the feed 
and export markets. 

These are the types of immediate prob- 
lems facing you as wheatgrowers. In my 
opinion, they constitute a real challenge to 
you and your organization. 

It is interesting to note the support which 
the “wheat for feed” proposals seem to have 
from the eastern-seaboard livestock- and 
poultry-producing areas and then to com- 
pare the votes of the Senators from those 
areas, most of whom voted against the 
adoption of the domestic-party program for 
wheat, which would have permitted far 
greater utilization of wheat for feed at feed 
grain prices than would the pending bill. 
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Before the domestic-party program is 
voted on again, it would be well for your 
organization to see that the Senators from 
these areas fully understand the program 
and how it would benefit their areas. 

Another matter which will be before this 
Congress, is the matter of the parity formula. 
In the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Congress 
froze the parity prices of the basic commod- 
ities at the 1956 level of 95 percent of old 
parity. It also directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make a thorough study of 
possible methods of improving the parity 
formula and to report his recommendations 
not later than January 31, 1957. 

The Secretary’s report has just been filed. 
It is a lengthy document of about 55 pages. 
Although I have not had the opportunity to 
study it in detail, the Secretary in essence 
recommends that the present formula be 
retained and that only one major change be 
made, namely, a shift from the 1910-14 base 
to a 1947-56 base. The change from the 
1910-14 to the 1947-56 base would result in 
reductions averaging about 2 percent in 
parity prices. Wheat parity would be re- 
duced from $2.48 to $2.26 per bushel. 

The Secretary in his report indicated that 
he favored retention of the commodity pur- 
chasing power concept, and rejected cost of 
production and income parity formulas. 

Unless the Congress takes some action this 
year, the transitional parity formula which 
permits a drop of 5 percentage points each 
year until new parity becomes operative, will 
become effective at the beginning of next 
year. 

The whole subject of parity is a highly 
complex statistical formula. I would urgé 
your wheat organization to give this matter 
your early and careful consideration. 

Let us turn now and have a look at the 
current wheat situation. Perhaps the great- 
est single factor of improvement in the wheåt 
situation generally has been the larger wheat 
exports. Wheat exports have increased mar- 
ketedly and it is now indicated that exports 
of wheat and wheat products for the 1956-57 
marketing year will total about 415 million 
bushels, 

This, together with domestic disappear- 
ance, will give a total disappearance of 
slightly more than a billion bushels, This 
increased export demand is due to Aà 
number of factors, such as the reduction in 
this year’s European wheat crop and its poor 
milling quality; the short French crop and 
the disappearance of France as a wheat ex- 

rter, the need to build up reserve stocks 

n many importing countries, increased de- 
mands for food grains in the less developed 
regions of the world, continued large United 
States expenditures abroad, the various spe- 
cial export programs authorized by the Con- 
gress, and, of course, the heavy United States 
export subsidy. 

The export of wheat has also been aided 
and returns to growers enhanced by a change 
in the wheat export program under which 
(1) export subsidies are paid in kind, (2) ex- 
port sales are permitted to be handled by the 
private trade from the free grain supply: 
(3) Government participation is limited 
principally to barter transactions and non- 
commercial surplus disposal programs. 

We should not let the improved export pic- 
ture blind us, however, to certain basic facts 
and fundamental problems which are likely 
to continue to plague us for some time. 

Although we may export the indicated 415 
million bushels of wheat this marketing year. 
the outlook for next year is that we will do 
well to reach 350 million bushels. 

There are a number of unfavorable factors 
with which we must continue to reckon- 
Importing countries throughout the world 
are continuing their efforts to attain a higher 
degree of self-sufficiency either by 
acreages or by obtaining higher yields per 
acre 


Many of these importing countries main- 
tain support prices for homegrown wheat at 
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higher than world market levels and also 
maintain rigid import controls. 

Other exporting countries are making 
strenuous efforts to develop and expand out- 
lets in world markets and are resorting to 
various devices to achieve their objectives. 

Many countries engage extensively in bi- 
lateral and barter arrangements for import- 
ing grain from nondollar sources, thus seal- 
ing off markets for wheat which might other- 
Wise be supplied in whole or in part by the 
United States. 

Wheat production outside the United 
States has increased constantly over the last 
several years under various systems of guar- 
,anteed prices to producers, supplemented in 
Some instances by subsidized exports. 

This upward trend is likely to continue. 
In contrast wheat acreage in the United 
States has been going down, and under the 
Soil bank, it may be reduced even further. 
There is no doubt but that we will need the 
strongest and best program that can be de- 
Vised, coupled with adequate promotion pro- 
grams, if we are to maintain a reasonable 
share of the world's wheat market. 

As most of you know, I introduced on Jan- 
Uary 23 of this year a bill embodying the 
Provisions of the domestic parity program 
for wheat. The provisions of this bill are 

e same as those included in H. R. 12, the 
bill which passed both Houses of Congress 

t year and was vetoed by the President. 

number of my bill is S. 774. The bill 

cosponsored by Senators NEUBERGER, 
Morse, Case of South Dakota, CHavez, Ban- 
RETT, MAGNUSON, JACKSON, YOUNG, CURTIS, 
Humrurery, and LANGER. 

As I have stated earlier, it was not antici- 
Pated at the outset of this session of the 
Congress that there would be much major 
Change in agricultural legislation. I have, 

ever, attempted to review briefly some 
Of the measures which are likely to receive 
Consideration this session and which would 
directly affect wheatgrowers and perhaps 
the future of the domestic parity program. 

I know I need not extoll to this group the 
advantages of the domestic parity concept 
as a permanent program for wheat over the 
existing programs, or other programs which 
have been presented. 

I do believe that as wheatgrowers, and 
as leaders of organizations representing 
Wheatgrowers—and as persons interested in 
the welfare of the wheat farmer—we all need 

face up squarely to the problems con- 
fronting wheat. à 
If we are to succeed, we must stand firmly 
Our principles and philosophy. We must 
not waver in our determination to obtain 
enactment of the soundest and best programs 
at we can develop for the long-run benefit 
ot wheatgrowers. 

If we yield to expediency or accept the 

-upon-patch type of approach to the 
Wheat problem, we may lose—perhaps not 
forever, but at least for a long, long time 
the gains we have made and the many oppor- 
tunities that are ours. 


The Rochambeau Commission Celebration 
of the Victory at Yorktown, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor, as of historical 
interest, on account of the third annual 
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Rochambeau Commission’s commemora- 
tion of the Unknown Revolutionary Sol- 
dier at Yorktown, including messages 
from the President of the United States 
and others to Charles Parmer, of Vir- 
ginia, the Rochambeau Commission 
chairman, who directed the religious- 
military rites over the graves in the 
French cemetery on the field where Gen. 
George Washington fought the decisive 
battle of the Revolution. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 12, 1956. 
CHARLES PARMER, 
chairman, Rochambeau 
Commission, Alexandria, Va.? 

On the 175th anniversary of the victory of 
Yorktown I send greetings to all participating 
in this historic occasion, and a special wel- 
come to your distinguished guests from 
overseas. 

As this battle was won with the aid of 
friends led by General Rochambeau we re- 
member the gallant men of France, Ireland, 
Poland, and other nations who gave their 
lives for our freedom. We remember the men 
under Cornwallis who were our enemies but 
whose descendants, in blood and spirit, are 
now our staunch allies. » 

Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


His Excellency, Mr. John Joseph Hearne, 
Ambassador of Ireland, was the distinguished 
guest who delivered the eulogy over the 
graves of the Unknown Revolutionary Sol- 
diers—“gallant men of France, Ireland, Po- 
land, and other nations who gave their lives 
for our freedom.” The following is a portion 
of a letter from him: 

AMBASAID NA HEIREANN, 
EMBASSY OF IRELAND, 
Washington, D. C., October 22, 1956. 
Mr. CHARLES PARMER, 
Chairman, the Rochambeau 
Commissions (ca.). 

Dear Mn. Parmer: I have just received your 
letter of today’s date conveying to me your 
thanks for my attendance at the 175th an- 
niversary celebration of the battle of York- 
town at the French Cemetery on the battle- 
field on Friday last, the 19th October. 

I was greatly honored to accept the invita- 
tion of the Rochambeau Commission through 
its distinguished chairman to attend these 
exquisite ceremonies, and it gave me the 
greatest pleasure to accept it. As you say in 
your letter, it was indeed an historic day, 
memorable in the annals of Yorktown, and 
especially for all of us who had the honor and 
happiness of participating in the proceed- 
ings. For myself I shall always recall it with 
happiness and gratitude as the first Ambas- 
sador of Ireland to have taken part in the 
anniversary proceedings and for having been 
called upon to deliver the address in com- 
memoration of the unknown soldiers whose 
remains rest in the nameless graves upon the 
holy ground on which we stood. It was, I 
am sure, the first occasion in which the na- 
tional anthem of Ireland was played by the 
Army bands on that most famous field of all. 
- Iam, dear Mr. Parmer, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. HEARNE, 
Ambassador of Ireland. 

In the absence of His Excellency, M. Hervé 
Alphand, Ambassador of France, the follow- 
ing message from him was read by Admiral 
André Jubelin, head of the French Naval 
Mission: 

“Tue EMBASSY OF FRANCE, 
“October 19, 1956. 

“I wish to express the profound gratitude 
of the French Government and of the French 
people to the organizers of the commemora- 
tion of the 175th anniversary of the sur- 
render of Yorktown for having given such 
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eclat to this manifestation of Franco-Ameri- 
can friendship. 

“Nothing could be more gratifying to the 
French than the fidelity with which the 
American people preserve the souvenir of 
the assistance France brought them at the 
glorious time of their revolution. For it is 
from this time that our friendship was born, 
a friendship truly unique in the history of 
nations, since it has outlived two centuries 
of wars and revolutions and is still, today, 
the cornerstone of our foreign policies. 

“The infant United States, whose birth 
we assisted, has become a giant and a mighty 
friend. This mighty friend came in our days 
to the assistance of France in the First World 
War and insured the liberation of our coun- 
try at the end of the second. 

“The situation of France has changed, 
but her friendship has endured. Today, as 
charter members of the North Atlantic Pact, 
France and the United States are, more than 
ever, associated in an organization for the 
defense of the great heritage for which they 
fought at Yorktown and, since then, on many 
a glorious battlefield. 

“In our day-to-day relationship, we may 
at times differ about methods, details or 
timing, but our goals remain the same and, 
today, as 175 years ago, our friendship does 
rest and will continue to rest on the prin- 
ciples so clearly enunciated by the negotia- 
tors of the Treaty of 1778: Real good will 
and manifest interest.” 

The chairman read this eulogy, written 
especially for the Rochambeau Commemora- 
tions at Yorktown by Dr. Samuel White Pat- 
terson of New York, distinguished American 
historian and Rochambeau commissioner at 
large: 

“We stand on hallowed ground. Historic 
Yorktown once heard here the measured 
tread of martial men—men ho met their 
fate with stout and manly hearts and spirits 
unafraid. 

“For liberty and the rights alike of gallant 
foe and valiant friend they fought though 
little did that foe then know that the one 
command of Washington and Rochambeau 
must lead to victory. 

“As we salute these graves of heroes dead 
and sing their national airs, as we eulogize 
their sacrifice and lay these garlands down 
in gratitude, and plant the precious seedling; 
as we sound the ruffles and drop the flowers 
in silent reverence; as we invoke the divine 
blessing on all who nobly served and on 
ourselves, their humble beneficiaries, may 
all we do and say ring bells of memory that 
the providence of God raised men of valor 
in this our homeland and from overseas, 
that justice and the right prevail. 

“May these simple rites help keep alive the 
spark of thankful thought toward Rocham- 
beau who, selfiess, risked both life and fame 
to light a special candle of enduring friend- 
ship between the lands represented here to- 
day. May we devoutly pray requiescat in 

d not only for the leader but the 
led under whatever flag they served. 2 

“In remembrance of things past but ever 
present too, may we hope that the day of 
universal peace draw near and that the shad- 
ows flee to deepen the sunlight in happy 
glades of amity and goodwill. May the words 
of our mouths and the meditations of our 
hearts show fort to men everywhere our 
dedication to human brotherhood under God, 
not only at this solemn hour but at every 
hour of every day in all the years ahead.” 

Hon. A. Glenn Mower, Rochambeau 
Commissioner, representing the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, said in part: The 
march of the American and French Armies 
from New York to Yorktown in 1781, under 
thè command of Washington and Rocham- 
beau, marked the first time in the history 
of modern states that soldiers of two govern- 
ments on two continents marched together 
to achieve an objective. 
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“On this 175th anniversary of Yorktown, 
we should hold in grateful remembrance the 
aid that France supplied through ships, men, 
and money. 

“Now, with a deep feeling of appreciation 
of the heroic services of all those who made 
victory possible at Yorktown, this spray of 
ivy from Mount Vernon is placed at this spot 
hallowed by the mute presence of some of 
the brave men who gave their lives so that 
liberty might become a ‘reality to all 
mankind.” 

Count Henry Harrison De Frise, curator of 
the Roger Morris—Jumel Mansion (General 
Washington's headquarters in New York), 
and Rochambeau Commissioner at Large, 
said: 

“France was our first ally: she is our oldest 
friend. French Governments may change, 
governing heads rise—and depart; but still 
stands firm the entente cordiale sealed by the 
blood of the best of her sons—shed here at 
Yorktown, the Revolutlon's deécisive battle.“ 


The Late Honorable Thurmond Chatham 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL T, DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
sad occasion for the friends of Thur- 
mond Chatham here today in this body, 
but also it is a pleasure for us to be here 
honoring the memory of the man who is 
so worthy of honor. It is always a pleas- 
ure to me to read and hear the praise 
of a man who so richly deserves it, but 
because we have lost a friend there is 
deep sadness mingled with the pleasure 
of praise. 8 

We know that many others have ap- 
preciated what we also appreciate in 
Thurmond Chatham—an individual 
whose overflow of human kindness to all 
beings of whatever race, creed, or color 
was well known, 

I first met Thurmond Chatham when 
he entered the University of North Caro- 
lina as a freshman, more than 40 years 
ago. During all these years our rela- 
tions were most pleasant and intimate 
and they were enriched by my later as- 
sociation with him here in the Halls of 
Congress. 

Thurmond was a man who did not 
change his mind to suit men and circum- 
stances. He relied upon the rewards 
given to men who do not flinch before 
the cries of the multitude and who do not 
seek their political fortune in the suc- 
cess of the moment. He always walked 
straight in what he thought was the right 
path as a patriotic citizen and a truly 
responsible legislator. was a high 
standard of probity, political honesty, 
amd abhorrence of political corruption. 
He comprehended the full scope of every 
undertaking and he had the courage to 
carry it on to a legitimate end. With a 
kindly heart and a sympathy so com- 
prehensive, he gained and retained the 
friendship of many men associated with 
him, not only here in the Congress but 
throughout his whole life. Our friend 
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was true to every institution of liberty, 
true to the whole trust which reposed 
in him, vigilant of the Constitution, and 
he has left a very worthy record, with 
complete consistency, in an era that has 
exacted the best of men’s brain and 
heart. 

We may hope that these qualities of 
our honorable friend and colleague will 
create forces that will produce a better 
and purer citizenship and give us a re- 
newed faith in the American people as 
custodians of a free government. 

Thurmond Chatham was a dedicated 
believer in the House of Representatives, 
where he served effectively for four terms, 
and he believed that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the heart and soul of this 
Republic of America, and that as long 
as American people keep it that way, 
freedom is safe. He was true to his 
friends and they were true to him I 
feel a deep personal loss and my sin- 
cere sympathy is extended to his wife 
and family. $ 


Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee 


— — 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11,1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent article by Alicia Hart, of the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, about 
Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, who has 
been nominated by President Eisenhower 
to serve as Chairman of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. The article 
about Mrs. Lee appeared in the Port- 
land (Oreg.) Journal of January 29, 1957. 

Mrs. Neuberger and I are both friends 
of Mrs. Lee, and we greatly esteem and 
value this friendship. Mrs. Lee, a form- 
er mayor of Portland and a former 
member of the Oregon State Senate, is a 
public official of integrity, sincerity, and 
courage. It is my hope that her nomi- 
nation by the President will soon be con- 
sidered favorably by Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA Post KEEPS DOTTIE 
LEE Busy—For HER, No Ivory TOWER 
(By Alicia Hart) 

WasHINGTON, January 29.—Slim, gray- 
haired Dorothy McCullough Lee leaned for- 
ward in her swivel chair, rested an elbow on 
her large desk, arched her eyebrows and 
looked over the schedule for the day. 

“You know, I'm not a long-range planner 
type,” said the blue-eyed new Chairman of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board. “I 
figure it's best to take each day as it comes.” 

Here's what she had on the docket for the 
day, among other things: 

Filling out an involved questionnaire from 
a congressional committee, 

Fixing deadlines for the pleading of several 
cases. 
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Signing a number of orders. 

Completing some important reports for 
Congress. 

Answering a batch of letters. 

And studying a pending case that would 
decide whether to fix a “Communist front” 
label on an organization. 

These are a smattering of the duties that 
fall to President Eisenhower's recent choice 
as SACB Chairman. 

She's the first woman to be given the job 
which carries with it a heavy load of admin- 
istrative responsibilities. 

“Don't get the idea that I sit here in an 
ivory tower and send out directives,” she 
warns. “On important matters the Board 


operates as a team and we make decisions ` 


together.” 0 

After 25 years in one public office or an- 
other, it’s not easy to envision Mrs. Lee in 
an ivory tower under any circumstances. 
She's practical, down to earth and business- 
like, but at the same time a deyoted wife 
and mother. She would just as soon talk 
about her husband and children as her own 
activities. 

Her daughter, Priscilla Dorothy, 19, is a 
sophomore at “Maryland University. Her 
son David, 20, works at a Washington bank 
during the day and takes business adminis- 
tration courses at George Washington Uni- 
versity in the evening. 

Mrs. Lee is somewhat concerned that he 
may be trying to do too much, but she's 
not going to prevent David from doing what 
he chooses. 

For one thing, she has never taken it easy 
herself. 

Soon after she received her law degree 
from the University of California, she be- 
came involved in politics in Oregon. Married 
Just a year and only 25, she was asked by 
a group of women to run for the State 
legislature. That night she called her hus- 
band, Scott, who was across the State on 
a business trip. 

“Well, honey, it will probably be a lot of 
work,“ he said, “but it might be interesting.” 

That was all she needed, and since then 
she has alyays had the strong support of 
her husband. 

When the President asked her to become 
a member of the Federal Parole Board in 
1953, Mrs. Lee decided to come east only 
after a job opened up for her husband here 
as @ representative of a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co. He has been with the 
company more than 30 years. 

“I wouldn't have thought of coming here 
without Scott,” says Mrs. Lee. 

Elected mayor of Portland, Oreg., in 1948, 
Mrs. Lee won a reputation as a reformer who 
cracked down on gambling and corruption. 
This led her enemies to taunt her with the 
nicknames, “Dottie-Do-Good” and No-Sin- 
Lee.” 

“As far as my career goes, it made no dif- 
ference that I was a woman," says Mrs. Lee. 
who is not bothered by the rough and tumble 
of politics. “I was a personality of a known 
record of public service, People who had 
watched me for a long time knew what 
I'd do in a given situation.” 

After watching Mrs. Lee 3 years at the 
Federal Parole Board, President Eisenhower 
named her to fill the boots of former Senator 
Harry Cain, controversial critic of the ad- 
ministration’s loyalty program while a mem- 
ber of the Board. Just 4 months later she 
was named SACB chairman. 4 

Was it a surprise? 

“Well, if you mean, did I angle for the job. 
the answer is ‘No’,” she replied quickly, And 
a brief smile crossed her face. 

The obvious possibilities of an awful pun 
probably tempted her Irish wit. One of Mrs- 
Lee's favorite hobbies happens to be fishing 
in mountain streams, 
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National Guard Ox Has Been Thrust Into 
the Ditch of Despair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEZ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
Sire to have included in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a copy of an address deliv- 
ered by Maj. Gen. Joe W. Henry, Jr., the 
adjutant general of the State of Tennes- 
See, before a conference of National 
Guard senior commanders and staff offi- 
Soo Nashville, Tenn., on January 27, 


General Henry makes a number of 
Pertinent observations relative to our 
great National Guard with which we 
May all agree and which we may ap- 
plaud. 

General Henry's address follows: 

THE CHALLENGE WE FACE 
(By Maj. Gen. Joe W. Henry, Jr. the 
, Adjutant general of Tennessee, before a 

Conference of National Guard senior com- 

Manders and staff officers, in Nashville, 

Tenn., January 27, 1957) 

We are assembled here on this Sabbath day 
When the National Guard ox has been thrust 

ito the ditch of despair, at a time when we 
face our darkest hour and our greatest chal- 

to discuss our problems and state the 
Policy upon which we will predicate our plan 
Of survival. 

At the outset. we serve notice that the 
te that gave the Nation Andrew Jackson, 
greatest guardsman of them all; Sam 
ton, citizen-soldier par excellence: Davy 
kett, king of the wild frontier; Nathan 
ord Forrest, the wizard of the saddle: 

and Sgt. Alvin C. York, none of whom were 
beneficiaries of a compulsory and con- 
uous 6-month training program, has no 

tention of permitting an improvident di- 
Tective to obliterate the proud 30th Armored 
(Volunteer) Division or to destroy or deci- 
Mate the Tennessee National Guard. 

From the depths of our despair must come 
the courage of constructive analysis. On 
3, 1956, in an address to the National 
uard Association of Tennessee, I outlined 
the persistent efforts some members of the 
Establishment, and ill-advised ci- 
Villian military leaders, to federalize the 
or relegate it to the rear ranks of a 

Sort of second-class military citizenship. 

For more than a half century, the guard 
to grapple against the expansible Regu- 

lar Army theory. 

After this scheme was consigned to its 
ly deserved oblivion, the then War De- 
ment and many members of the officer 

of the Regular Army came with the 
ntinental Army scheme which would have 
ated the National Guard. 

A few of you will recall, and many of us 
Was a matter of history, that, in 1917, 

the war Department virtually wrote the 
Buard off its books by arbitrarily, and some 

Ought illegally, discharging guard members 
rom further service in the guard. 

You know, as a matter of military history, 
Of the repeated instances of breaking up his- 
toric National Guard regiments with great 
bs tions and performances when, at, the 

ery moment, similar regiments were being 
Organized from raw recruits. 

You know as a matter of military story, of 

© 1942 onslaught against the Guard when 
forerunners of the present planners in 
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the Pentagon plotted to restrict National 
Guard units to battalion size and restrict 
the rank of National Guard officers to lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

One by one, these schemes were fought to 
fatality by aroused governors, angered 
guardsmen and alert Congressmen. 

You will recall that, last year, I was given 
nationwide credit for speaking out against 
the unholy scheme to omit the National 
Guard from the million dollar campaign for 
recruits under the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. I observed that: 

“It leads one to wonder if this is not a 
plan to promote the reserve at the expense 
of the National Guard, and what is even 
worse, at the expense of the young men of 
America who are entitled to know the facts.” 

Almost immediately thereafter, Mr. Carter 
Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defense, told 
a news conference, with reference to the 
charges I had made: 

“Not only is this criticism untrue, it also 
does a great disservice to the Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the young men of 
America.” 

Thereafter, the Adjutants General Associa- 
tion assembled in Augusta, Ga., and adopted 
a strongly worded resolution calling for an 
end to this injustice. 

The following June, the Department of the 
Army issued a directive completely remedy- 


ing this unjust practice which Mr. Burgess 


claimed was not being followed. 

The events I have just reviewed are ger- 
mane to the issue, for they, along wtth our 
present problems, form a pattern of hostility 
toward the National Guard. 

Just as a sage-brush fire will break out 
again when you think it is under control, 
and in unsuspected places, so with those 
whose activities have formed the pattern of 
opposition to the Guard strike in the most 
unusual areas, 

Witnesseth: The December 1956 ruling 
requiring that a unit have 200 or more 
members as a condition precedent to the allo- 
cation of Federal funds for the construction 
of an armory. The manifest unfairness of 
this ruling lies in the fact that, in the entire 
80th Armored Division, there is only one 
unit authorized as many as 200 members. 
Here, we have one branch of the Federal 
Government saying that this, or this, or this 
company or battery cannot have 200 men and 
another branch saying that, unless it does, it 
can't have an armory. In all fairness, I 
should state that it is my understanding 
that this ruling has now been revised, but, 
again, there is the ever present pattern of 
hostility. 

On November 26, 1956; in a memorandum 
directed to the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, the Secretary of De- 
fense observed: = 

“It appears * * we may have concen- 
trated so heavily on developing numerical 
strength in the Ready Reserve that the re- 
quirements for qualitative readiness may 
have been insufficiently stressed. 

“It is no longer satisfactory to evaluate 
Reserve components in terms of armory fa- 
cilities, unit strength, drill attendance, and 
status of equipment. To these must be 
added trained readiness. * * * 

“The preponderance of untrained men in 
some of our Reserve components dilutes their 
combat effectiveness,” 

The Secretary directed that not later than 
April 1957, all non-prior-service personnel 
of the Reserve components, be required to 
enter on active duty or active duty for train- 
ing, shortly after enlisting, and directing 
that this basic training be of sufficient dura- 
tion to qualify individuals concerned as 
bascially trained for duties assigned, 

On January 14, 1957, the Secretary of 
the Army announced his implementation de- 
cision, the chief portion of which required 
that all non-prior-service enlistees in the 
Army Reserve components must receive a 
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minimum of 6 months active duty for 
training. 

A news release issued by the Department 
of Defense on that same date alleges that the 
6-month mandatory was recom- 
mended by the able Army Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, and, thereafter, is the 
odd, unique, and almost unbelievable sen- 
tence in this military release, by a military 
headquarters, about a military matter and 
referring to a military man: 

“General Taylor's recommendations to the 
Secretary was based solely on military con- 
siderations.” 

We could not agree more with the assigned 
reasons, nor could we differ more on the 
results. 

It certainly was not based on the con- 
venience of the individual guardsmen, 

It was not based upon the feelings of his 
anxious parents. 

It was not based upon consideration for 
the community in which he lives. 

It was not based upon considerations of the 
church of his choice. 

It was not based upon consideration of the 
school or college he attends. 

Guardsmen, religious leaders, parents, ed- 
ucational leaders, and Americans everywhere 
took heart in 1955 when Secretary Brucker, 
simultaneously with the passage of the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955, said: 

“(It) offers the youth of this country a 
means of discharging their military obliga- 
tions without disrupting their careers or ed- 
ucat ion.“ 

Yet, this directive does both. 

We stand foursquare behind any reason- 
able and feasible program designed to pro- 
mote the combat efficiency of the National 
Guard. Such a program must be sufficiently 
long to be productive but, at the same time, 
must be sufficiently short to permit partici- 
pation, 

Too many young men of America are now 
preparing themselves for future, productive 
citizenship by attending schools and college 
for the National Guard to break faith with 
them and with their younger brothers who 
have patterned and programed their lives 
around membership in the guard relying 
upon our long-standing representation, that, 
as Secretary Brucker said, it offers them “a 
means of discharging their military obliga- 
tion without disrupting their careers or edu- 
cation.” 

Regardless of what course the Pentagon 
planners pursue, we, of the Tennessee Na- 
tional Guard, shall fight “the good fight; 
we shall keep the faith.” 8 

Twenty-four percent of the aggregate 
strength of the Army guard, or a total of 
2,623 Tennessee National Guard men, are in 
school, 

True, the directive has no effect on them, 
but it is indicative of the things to come. 

Proof of the dismal failure to which any 
mandatory 6-month training program is ul- 
timately doomed lies in the significant fact 
that, over a 15-month period, after spending 
millions of dollars to promote the program, 
the Department of Defense could induce 
only some 40,000 young men to take this 
training. 

While all responsible guardsmen believe 
in the maximum amount of training pos- 
sible, consistent with the concept of the 
eitizen-soldier, we are convinced that the 
National Guard has achieved a state of 
training readiness considered to be vir- 
tually impossible in the days prior to the 
post-World War I guard. 

Witnesseth the fact that 86 percent of the 
Army guard's officers and warrant officers) 
saw service during World War II, or Korea, 
or both. j 

Witnesseth the fact that in an average year 
some 8,000 guardsmen attend service schools 
and 47,000 are enrolled voluntarily in Army 
extension courses. 
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Witnesseth the fact that 17 percent of the 
enlisted men of the guard have had prior 
service and more than half have served 2 
years or longer. 

Witnesseth the fact that in the past 15 
months a total of 11,000 Army National 
guardsmen completed basic training at 
Army training centers. 

Witnesseth the ratings awarded the Army 
National Guard units during summer field 
training periods. 

Witnesseth the basic training tests given 
by the Continental Army Command last sum- 
mer, as a result of which an official was 
quoted in the January 12, 1957, issue of the 
Army Times as saying: 

“In some phases of the tests the Guard 
showed up better than the active Army.“ 

Witnesseth the signal success achieved by 
the National Guard during World War I, 
when 2 out of every 5 divisions in the AEF 
were National Guard, and when 6 out of the 
8 divisions the German high command rated 
as excellent or better were National Guard. 

Witnesseth World War II, when the Na- 
tional Guardesent 9 divisions to Europe and 
9 to the Pacific. 

Witnesseth the Korean conflict in which 
more than one-third of the Army National 
Guard participated. 

The record of the National Guard in these 
times of crisis belies any suggestion that Its 
training is defective. The 21 infantry and 6 
armored divisions, the 12 antiaircraft bri- 
gade, 3 corps artillery, 13 regimental combat 
teams, 9 armored cavalry regiments and other 
smaller units, compromise a vast citizen army 
of America—an army schooled in the con- 
cept of the citizen and of the soldier; a con- 
cept that has endured for more than 300 
years in a branch of the service older than 
our country itself. 

We are unequivocably for the 6 months’ 
training program on a voluntary basis. We 
are unalterably opposed to the mandatory 
program announced by the Department of 
Defense. 

PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS 

While we shall continue by all legitimate 
and honorable means to conduct a fair and 
forceful fight against the objectionable fea- 
tures of the new program, nevertheless until 
this millstone is taken from around our necks 
we shall make a concentrated effort to live 
with it. Therefore I now proceed to a dis- 
cussion of the same. 

Choice No. 1: Regular Army enlistment 

Three years in the Regular Army, 1 year 
Yn the National Guard or any other Ready 
Reserve unit (total 4 years), or 4 years in the 
Regular Army. 

Choice No. 2 

Enlist in a Ready Reserve unit, within 120 
days, enter on duty with the Regular Army 
for 2 years, followed by 2 years in the Na- 
tional Guard or any other Ready Reserve 
unit (total 4 years). . 

Choice No. 3: Active Army induction 

Two years on active duty and 2 years in 
the National Guard or any other Ready 
Reserve unit (tetal 4 years). 

Choice No. 4: Age 17-184 


An Initial period of 6 months’ active duty 
for training followed by 4½ years with the 
National Guard or any other Ready Reserve 
unit (total 5 years). Previous Ready Re- 
serve service required was 744 years for the 
individual volunteering for the 6 months pro- 
gram (total 8 years). Present members of 
the National Guard may take advantage of 
this program at any time prior to reaching 
age 1844. Thereafter, a total of 6 years will 
be required. 

Choice No. 5: Age 1844-25 


An initial period of © months’ active duty 
for training and participation with the Na- 
tional Guard or any other unit of the Ready 
Reserve for 54% years (total 6 years). This 
is a new program which will retain in a draft 
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delayed status those individuals classified 
1-A, so long as they participate satisfactorily. 
Present members of the National Guard may 
take advantage of this program. 


Choice No. 6: Age 26-35 


An initial period of 6 month’s active duty 
for training and participation with the Na- 
tional Guard or any other Ready Reserve 
unit for the remainder of the 3-year enlist- 
ment for this age group. 

In connection with the foregoing, I ask 
that you keep in mind the following: 

1. That, effective April 1, 1957, all non- 
prior service personnel must participate in 
the 6 months” program. 

2. The rights, status, and privileges of 
those joining prior to April 1, 1957, are not 
affected. r 

3. The information I am giving is for your 
guidance only. Implementing instructions 
have not been received and there is a possi- 
bility of slight variances. Therefore, these 
instructions are not final. 

4. The Army National Guard will have 
priority to enlist those individuals who have 
served on active duty for 2 years within a 
period of 60 days after their release from 
the active Army. At the conclusion of that 
time, they will be assigned to the Reserve or 
as loss replacements for the active Army, 

5, The Department of the Army has not 
decided as to when the 6 months must com- 
mence after enlistment. The original posi- 
tion was that such enlistment would be made 
within, 120 days after enlistment. I have 
proceeded upon the assumption that this will 
continue to be the period. 

6. No decision has been announced as to 
whether the time limitation imposed will 
apply to high school students. 

7. Although the mandatory 6 months pe- 
riod is effective April 1, 1957, the shorter 
Ready Reserve service is applicable at this 
time to those who volunteer for training 
before that date. 

8. Those persons who become members 
prior to age 18% and have completed, or are 
pursuing the active duty for training pro- 
gram, on March 31, 1957, will be eligible for 
transfer to the Standby Reserve after com- 
pleting a total of 5 years service. 

9. Effective April 1, 1957, those individuals 
who enlist after they are 1814 years of age 
and members of the Guard on March 31, 1957, 
who did not volunteer will be required to 
serve a total of 6 years. 

10. The present policy requiring 1 out of 
every 5 original enlistees to either have 
prior service or te agree to undergo 6 months 
active duty will phase out March 31, 1957. 

11. The shorter periods of active duty for 
training and Ready Reserve service will apply 
to all individuals, present members or new 
enlistees, volunteering for such training prior 
to April 1, 1957. 

12. Present members of the National Guard 
who enlisted when over 18% years of age 
and new enlistees over 18% are eligible to 
volunteer for the 6 months program prior to 
April 1, 1957. 

All provisions of the new policy have equal 
application to membership in units of the 
Army Reserve. The guard has one advan- 
tage, viz: The priority to enlist the returning 
2-year active duty personnel within 60 days; 
the Reserve, the advantage of assigned 
membership thereafter. 3 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 

I ask that you join with me today in a 
statement of policy as follows: 

1, The Tennessee National Guard is com- 
mitted to the preservation of the dual State 
and Federal status of the National Guard. 

Procurement of National Guard personnel 
should be on a voluntary basis at all times. 

3. We oppose a mandatory 6-months’ train- 
ing program for enlistees or members be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 18%. 

4. We pledge our unqualified support to 
a 6-months’ voluntary program. 

/ 
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5, We are unalterably opposed to any 
mandatory program which would interfere 
with the educational or occupational pursult 
of any guardsmen. 

* 6. We believe that all guardsmen 18% to 
25 years of age who become such prior to 
April 1, 1957 should be permitted to take 6- 
months active duty for training on a volun- 
tary basis, provided they have not already 
had such training, but not required to do 50- 

7. We believe that all men 1814 to 25 who 
are enlisted on or after April 1, 1957 should 
be required to take 6-months’ active duty 
for training as a mandatory condition to their 
enlistment. 

8. We believe that all men between the 
ages of 17 and 18%4 who are enlisted on or 
after April 1, 1957 should be required to take 
11 weeks of active duty for training, or in no 
event more than 3 months, as a mandatory 
condition to their enlistment, but that they 
should be permitted to volunteer for such 
training. 

9. We believe that all men 17 to 1814 years 
who are now in or become members before 
April 1, 1957 should be permitted to choose 
either 11 weeks active duty training or 6 
months’ active duty training on a voluntary 
basis. 

10. We believe that no ratio of any kind or 
character should be imposed and condemn 
any ratio as being impossible to control with- 
out manifest injury to personnel procure- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION 

These are our problems: Frankness de- 
mands the admission that some of them are 
of our own making. 

The National Guard of most of the States 
has not applauded the 6-month program. 
Tennessee has been in that category to the 
extent that we have not given it the type 
of support of which we are capable, Our 
failure to sell the voluntary program, which 
unquestionably was for the good of the 
Guard, has brought a plague upon our house 
in the form of a mandatory program. 

As of this moment, we are going to sell 
the voluntary program, through a recruit- 
ing drive of 73 days’ duration and of unprece- 
dented vigor. 

Thereafter, if the mandatory program con- 
tinues in effect, we will sell it, concentrating 
on the young men who, for one reason or 
another, have started neither their education 
nor their careers. 

Recruiting continues to be a command 
responsibility. 

Our full-time personnel have a heavy 


‘responsibility in this respect and they are 


expected to meet that responsibility. 

The methods you use are up to you. 

This headquarters will support you to the 
maximum extent. 

This is a call to arms. The progress We 
make in the weeks that lie ahead will de- 
termine whether the Tennessee National 
Guard continues to be strong and vibrant 
standing ever-ready to fulfill our assign 
mission, or whether we relegate ourselves * 
second-rate military establishment capable 
of performing only a secondary military 
mission. 

This is the challenge we face today. 


Ad Valorem Cigar Excises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my on 
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remarks and to include extraneous ma- 

terial, I wish to have inserted in the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD articles appearing 

in the United States Tobacco Journal 

concerning ad valorem cigar excises, 
urged by Mr. Harry P. Wurman, presi- 
dent of the Cigar Manufacturers’ Asso- 

Ciation of America. The articles follow: 

AD VALOREM CIGAR Excisrs URGED BY Harry P. 
WURMAN, PRESIDENT OF CIGAR MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, IN ATTACK ON INEQUI- 
TIES OF PRESENT BRACKET SYSTEM— YEAR'S 
DELAY IN CIGARETTE Tax Cur EISENHOWER'S 
Amt 
The current excise bracket system com- 

Prises “a tax structure which is completely 

inequitable and indefensible from any point 

of view.“ Harry P. Wurman, president of the 

Cigar Manufacturers’ Association of America, 

declared last week in a statement sent to 

Presidents of member.companies. 

The statement was issued shortly after 
President. Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his eco- 
nomic report to Congress, asked for another 
1-year extension of the cigarette excise rate 
and other levies scheduled to revert, as of 
April 1, to the levels in effect before the 
Korean war 

While the President's message to Congress 
emphasized the maintenance of a sound gov- 
ernmental financial structure, he provided 
some hope of tax relief for the cigar industry 
by urging an expansion in opportunities for 
Small business—a category construed as ap- 
Plying to cigar manufacturing. 

Mr. Wurman told the presidents of CMA 
Member companies that, while he had urged 
before the House of Representatives Ways 
&nd Means Committee that cigar taxes be 
adjusted to the rate of 5 percent of the manu- 
Tacturer's net selling price, “Since then 
it has become apparent that an 8-percent 
ad valorem tax has a much better chance 
of than the 5 percent we recom- 
mended.” 

“Inequities are inevitable in any tax sys- 
tem which is based on brackets,” he pointed 
Out, adding that Any revision of the bracket 
system will only result in the creation of new 
inequities.” 

“The equity of the ad valorem tax,” Mr. 
Wurman declared in describing the effects 
ot such an excise system, “and the elimina- 
tion, once and for all, of the present and 
future inequities, is one of the reasons that 
We are confident that the cigar industry's 
appeal for tax relief will be heeded by Con- 
gress at this time, when many other indus- 
tries also asking tax relief may have to wait 
&nother year or more.” 

Cicarerts List Risk REPORTED UNDERWAY— 
MAJOR COMPANIES Sam To CONSIDER 1-CENT 
Boost IN RETAIL SELLING PRICE 

- An imminent increase in retail prices of 

cigarettes was forecast in New York financial 

“circles last week. 

These reports, which have received some 
Substance from industry informants, insist 
that major manufacturers are planning soon 
to put into effect an upgrading of wholesale 
Prices that would result in a boost of a penny 
a pack for popular brands when sold to the 
Consumer. 

According to trede sources contacted by the 
United States Tobacco Journal, the increase 
_Would be at the rate of 23 cents a thousand 
&t the wholesole invoice price of $8.10 per 
thousand, thereby allowing a half-cent mark- 
Up at retail. 

However, comment with regard to price in- 
tentions was unavailable from the producers 
Of the largest-selling brands as the Tobacco 
Journal went to press. For the record, the 
Spokesmen for the major manufacturers had 
nothing to say, either in confirmation or de- 
nial of the rumored increase. 

The reports gained circulation outside the 
Industry last Thursday when the Wall Street 
Journal, authoritative financial daily, gave 
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printed acknowledgment to their existence. 
According to the financial publication, the 
price increases will be enacted and will be 
dictated by increasing overhead such as a 
recent 20-percent boost in costs of leaf to- 
bacco and a 10-percent spurt in advertising 
charges. 

The Wall Street Journal reported as fol- 
lows: 

“Cigarette prices are going up a cent a pack 
soon, say trade sources, 

“Costs rise. Tobacco is up 20 percent in the 
last year; advertising bills are 10-percent 
higher. First move to raise prices is expected 
from American Tobacco or R. J. Reynolds, the 
two kingpins. 

New sales leader? Reynolds, with popular 
Winston as well as Camel, may finally over- 
take American this year, say some observers. 
Unofficially, it's known Reynolds narrowed its 
rival's sales lead in 1956 and made bigger 
profits, 

“Liggett & Myers“ L & M filter cigarettes 
now come in three different packs.” 


WICKED NONSENSE 


The Tobacco Tax Council's estimate that 
something like a billion packs of cigarettes 
per year are sold across State lines, in order 
to evade higher tax rates in certain common- 
wealths, underscores a situation which com- 
prises a major problem for wholesalers and 
retailers alike in many otherwise fruitful 
business areas. 

According to this calculation, the average 
price of nearly 24 cents per pack means a 
direct loss of close to $240,000,000 in retail 
volume to store owners In the high-tax States. 
The indirect losses involved In diverting sales 
of other commodities into stores located in 
commonwealths with lower cigarette levies 


amount to far more, but even the quarter 


of a billion dollars worth of cigarette val- 
ume involved in this situation must be con- 
sidered a serious economic dislocation. 

In addition to the economic aspect of this 
form of State tax evasion, there is involved 
& moral question which requires close at- 
tention from the legislators whose fiscal 
politics have created all this. It has been 
understood, since the late unlamented Vol- 
stead Act was contrived, that the prohibition 
of a normal human habit merely stimulates 
contempt of law—not of the prohibitory leg- 
islation alone, but of legal controls in gen- 
eral, The unenforceable nature of State 
cigarette tax collections, under the present 
circumstances of sharply varying rates, is an 
open encouragement to defiance of duly con- 
stituted authority. 

A few years ago, with the assistance of 
the States, the Federal Government imposed 
a rigid regulation which practically elimi- 
nated mail-order evasion of State cigarette 
taxes. The Commonwealths concerned were 
grateful for this help, but they have made 
no contributions of their own to any effort 
to abate the injustice and immorality attend- 
ant upon widely varying rates of taxation 
on cigarettes. 

Everyone, in public, is against sin, but the 
difference between this pleasant principle 
and the actual necessities of doing anything 
about sinfulmess appears to be too remote 
to bring the problem down to reality. There 
have been many suggestions for equaliza- 
tion of State cigarette tax rates, but all these 
proposals have languished and died in the 
stifling atmosphere of shortsighted selfish- 
ness which characterizes most State legisla- 
tures in revenue matters. 

The money that might be lost to the 
treasuries of the high-tax States through 
equalizing their cigarette levies with those 
of their neighbors certainly would be made 
up by a general improvement in local busi- 
ness. The improvement of the moral cli- 
mate would be, in colloquial terms, pure 


gravy. 
It must be admitted that few State legis- 
lators can contemplate reducing revenues 
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without losing sight of all the other values 
Involved, but those values exist and must be 
taken into account by anyone sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of his State. The 
present haphazard system of State cigarette 
taxation merely compounds the effects of 
the basic evil of a discriminatory. form of 
revenue raising. It is time for real action 
to eliminate the dislocations attendant upon 
them. 


Financial Stability as a National Resource 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
tmanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered before the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 5, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FINANCIAL STABILITY AS A NATIONAL RESOURCE 
(By Senator Harry F. BYRD) 


Tt is a great pleasure for me to be here 
today and to speak on the subject, “Finan- 
cial Stability as a National Resource.” 

I am very pleased to meet with those asso- 
ciated with the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report—an organization which has 
done so much to promote economy and effi- 
ciency in the Federal Government. 

I- can assure you the need for both econ- 
omy and efficiency at this moment is greater 
than it has ever been, 

I have been a strong supporter of the pro- 
gram of the Hoover Commission to reorgan- 
ize the Federal Government, to eliminate 
waste and extravagance and confine the 
functions of the Federal expenditures to 
those things that are proper under our form 
of government. 

What we need now is to translate the 
Hoover recommendations into actual reduc- 
tions in expenditures. What we need now is 
for the President to incorporate into the 
budget the retrenchments in spending as 
recommended by the Hoover Commission. 

I would like so much to see a special mes- 
sage sent by the President to the Congress 
asking that the remaining recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission be enacted into 
law, and then to have the President issue 
a directive to the Budget Bureau to require 
that the economies in the various Hoover 
reports be embodied in the Federal budget. 

Tam beginning my 25th year in the Senate. 
Ihave survived the New Deal, the Fair Deal, 
and the present deal. 

The present deal seems to be settling down 
midway between the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal. 

I took my oath of office with President 
Roosevelt March 4, 1933. 

Mr. Roosevelt was elected on an economy 
platform. He accused Mr. Hoover of being 
a spendthrift and throwing discretion to the 
winds. This spendthrift Hoover was then 
spending less than $4 billion a year and was 
the only President in our history to leave 
office with less Federal employees then when 
he came in. 

The first bill I voted on as a Senator was 
titled “A bill to preserve the credit of the 
United States Government.” 

Mr. Roosevelt had promised a reduction of 
25 percent. His bill provided for a reduc- 
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tion of 15 percent—a fair performance as 
political pledges go. 

Within 6 months Mr. Roosevelt changed 
his course and then began an orgy of Fed- 
eral spending which has continued to this 
day under both Democratic and Republican 
administrations, 

My thoughts turn to the vast changes that 
have come to us in this period. There is 
much in the last quarter of a century to be 
found on the credit side. We have made an 
unparalleled. progréss. Our living standards 
are the highest, and our military power the 
greatest. Our business techniques and mass- 
production methods are unrivaled in supe- 
riority. I pray God we may preserve this 
progress and strength as a sound base for a 
vast new and constructive development 
which our children must carry on if freedom 
and civilization are to survive. 

But let us not deceive ourselves. High 
Prosperity has never been permanent as all 
history shows. It has its ups and downs, and 
for these we must be prepared. 

With this in mind, it is well at this time 
to stop and take stock and to remember that 
the time of the greatest success too fre- 
quently is the time of the greatest danger. 
It is, too, so easy in such times to assume 
responsibilities beyond our capacity to carry 
them. 

On the debit side I would place first the 
loss of one-half of the purchasing power of 
the American dollar since 1940—16 years. 
Compared to the 1935-1939 period, the dollar 
lost 48 cents of its value up to 1952. In 1953, 
1954, and 1955 the value of the dollar was 
stabilized, but in 1956 inflation began again, 
and an additional 2 cents of dollar value was 
lost. This 2 cents is actually 4 percent of 
our present dollar value, 

This new inflation has disastrous possi- 


bilities. We cannot continue to cheapen the 


American dollar. This present-day Inflation 
will be most difficult to control, especially 
because our regular Federal budget expendi- 
tures for the coming year is the largest 
peacetime budget ever presented to the Con- 
gress. ‘ 

In my 25 years the Federal debt has risen 
from $22 billion to more than $275 billion. 
It is taking more than 10 percent of our 
total tax income to pay the interest. 

In the first 150 years—up to 1932—we were 
practically on the pay-as-you-go basis. We 
had our wars and buckled down and paid off 
the cost. These years may be ridiculed by 
some as the horse-and- buggy days but they 
were the days of frugality, thrift, and work. 

It was that period that makes possible our 
prosperity of today, ‘ 

Andrew Jackson paid off, in toto, the pub- 
lic debt and was the only President to do so. 

Now we of this generation are spending the 
fat accumulated in those days of savings and 
work. 

In addition to the direct Federal debt, the 
Federal contingent liabilities have increased 
from practically nothing 25 years ago to $275 
billion. 

\ We have increased the Federal civilian pay- 

roll from 575.000 to 24% million employees, 
and increased their pay from less than $1 
billion 25 years ago to more than $10 billion 
yearly. This huge Federal employment is 
an index of big Federal Government and the 
concentration of power in Washington. We 
have 273,000 civilians employed in foreign 
lands—26,000 in France—98,000 in Germany, 
129,000 in Japan. 

I have just received a special report from 
the staff of the Senate Finance Committee 
as to the tax collections for the year 1956. 
In that year the gross total take—Federal, 
State, and local—was $99.8 billion out of a 
national income of $334 billion, Let me ex- 
plain—this means that 29 cents out of every 
dollar earned goes for taxes, one kind or 
another. This is an increase of $10 billion 
in the collection of all taxes over the year 
1955. 
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When we speak of taxation we think 
mainly in terms of Federal taxation because 
it is consolidated under one Government. 
The fact is, however, that there are more 
than 116,000 governmental units in the 
United States—3,000 counties, 16,000 princi- 
palities, 17,000 townships, and 79,000 school 
and special districts, many of which have 
the power to levy taxes. These State and 
local taxes have been increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

How long can we continue to tax and tax 
and spend and spend and at the same time 
continue our progress and preserve our sol- 
vency? 

As chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Iam convinced that the time is over- 
due for substantial tax reduction, 

We have still on the books what are known 
as the Korean war taxes that are being con- 
tinued from year to year. But I could not 
support any tax reduction unless the ex- 
penses of Government are reduced to a level 
which would make tax reduction possible on 
a sound basis. 

I know of no more certain road to financial 
suicide than to reduce taxes and thereby 
create deficits and debt. 

It is up to the people themselves. If the 
pending budget is substantially reduced, a 
tax reduction should follow. 

Do the people want a tax reduction? Yes. 
Then let them communicate with their 
elected representatives urging them to sup- 
port reduction of expenditures sufficient to 
allow reduction of taxes and the public debt. 

This is democracy at work. 

The pending budget admits of no tax re- 
duction if enacted as it now stands. 

I agree with the very able Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, for whom I have 
the highest regard. His abilities are pre- 
eminent. He said that expenses should and 
must be reduced and that a continuance of 
high spending will bring about a depression 
that will “make your hair curl.” This, of 
course, assumes that the Federal Govern- 
ment has left you enough hair to curl. Both 
George and I are a little deficient in this re- 
spect. 

I agree with the Hoover report that many 
billions can be saved, Mr. Hoover estimated 
5½ billions. 

If citizens want to reduce taxes, reduce 
Federal spending to support a tax reduction, 
they must demand it constantly. Their de- 
mands must be specific and forceful. Citi- 
zens can appear before Congress more often 
than they do in order to take an active po- 
sition against specific spending. Again and 
again streams of persons appear before con- 
gressional committees requesting money. 
Few indeed are those who appear in opposi- 
tion to spending money. Citizens must 
think of Federal spending in terms of the na- 
tional interest and stop pushing spending 
programs of local interest and those of the 
spending lobbies. All of us must sacrifice 
something in the difficult days ahead. We 
must stop asking the Federal Government for 
things we should do for ourselves. 

The regular budget just presented to the 
Senate provides for $3 billion more of spend- 
ing than the previous year. It is somewhat 
paradoxical that the President stated his op- 
position to inflation, yet the only way this 
$3 billion of additional revenues will come 
to the Treasury is by inflation. It is un- 
sound, in my judgment, to predicate a budget 
upon an anticipated increase in revenue 
from an existing tax base. 

When the effort is made to reduce Federal 
spending, we are always told that such re- 
duction cannot be made without disastrous 
results. 

Just to mention two of the new proposals 
in this budget: 

Why, may I ask, for example, should the 
Federal Government embark upon a $2 bil- 
lion local school construction program and 
the health insurance program proposed in 
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the budget now pending? This will open up 
a Pandora's box of Federal spending. 

These two alone will cost billions. 

They start as a mouse and quickly grow 
into the size of an elephant. In the 1958 
budget there are 18 new State-aid programs, 
making 78 in all. 

It is alarming to me to see that while the 
Hoover Commission has made great contri- 
butions to the efficiency of the Government, 
yet at the same time we witness a tremen- 
dous rise in Federal spending. 

To my mind, one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in the interest of economy occurred 
in 1953. The outgoing President, Mr, Tru- 
man, submitted an expenditure budget of 
$78.6 billion, This was reduced by the Con- 
gress, acting under the direction of President 
Eisenhower, to $67.8 billion, a saving of near- 
ly 89 billion in 1 year. 

President Eisenhower made a further re- 
duction in fiscal 1955 to $64.6 billion, but the 
alarming and discouraging thing is that the 
President’s budget for fiscal 1958 is the larg- 
est peacetime budget in our history and pro- 
poses an expenditure of $71.9 billion. Actu- 
ally as compared to the previous year, it 
would be $73.7 billion, as in this budget the 
road funds of $1.8 billion are put in a trust 
fund and do not function through the regu- 
lar budget. 

An examination of a comparison of ex- 
penditures in fiscal 1954 and fiscal 1958 are 
even more discouraging. In fiscal 1958 we 
will spend $2 billion less than in fiscal 1954 
on the military, but we will spend approxi- 
mately $7 billion more in domestic, civilian 
expenditures. ‘The veterans’ expenditures 
have gone up $700 million, labor and wel- 
fare $1 billion, agriculture $2.5 billion, about 
double, and so on down the line. 

In 1932 the Federal Government expended 
$250 million for so-called grants to the 
States, It is now spending over 83 ½ billion 
in more than 78 grant programs. Of course, 
reduction in expenditures is difficult, if not 
Ampossible, if we assume that such Federal 
appropriations as these and others of like 
character are a part of the true obligations 
of the Federal Government. 

Take foreign economic aid, the Marshall 
plan had a 4-year limitation, and under it 
$15 billion was expended. I voted for it in 
the years just after World War II. because 
at that time there was need for this economic 
aid. But then, after the expiration of the 
Marshall plan, we have spent over $40 bil- 
lion more in additional foreign aid. This 
year the Congress is requested to increase 
the foreign economic aid appropriation and 
to open up a vast new area for such spending. 

The Congress made a reduction of $1 bil- 
lion in foreign aid last year, but this billion 
was taken from unexpended balances, so no 
retrenchment occurred. 

It is time for the American people to 
realize that, while we have great potentiali- 
ties of wealth; there is a limit beyond which 
we cannot go. We must realize that creep- 
ing paternalism of the Federal Governmen 
is just as bad as creeping socialism, The 
end result is the same—the destruction of 
the principles of our free Government. 

There is one principle we must always 
preserve if our democracy is to survive and 
that is: “It is the duty of the people to sup- 
port the Government and not the Govern- 
ment the people.” 

Today 37,817,000 citizens are receiving pay- 
ments from the Federal Government. We 
are approaching the danger zone. If we 
consider the dependents involved, it is possi- 
ble that more than half of our population 
is affected by regular Federal payments. 

The very base of all we have in free gov- 
ernment is our fiscal solvency. Without it 
we cannot preserve our representative democ~ 
racy. Without it we cannot have military 
preparedness except under totalitarian 
methods such as those in Russia. Without 
the solvency of the American Government, 
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‘We would enter an age of international dark- 

Ness. Ours is the only currency in which 

everybody, everywhere in the world has con- 
ence. 

Our free-enterprise system is the greatest 
deterrent in the world today to Russian ag- 
gression, It is our first line of defense, Our 
Military forces are merely the tools through 
which the strength of this system is applied 
in war. Our competitive-enterprise system 
can only exist under solvent government. 

This fine audience needs no definition of 
the free-enterprise system from me. It is 
the system that, within a relative short span 
ot one-hundred-and-sixty-some years, has 
brought us from the impotency of 13 un- 
United colonies to our present position of 
World leadership. 

This American system has developed indi- 
Vidual freedoms under constitutional democ- 
racy to the fullest measure ever known to 
man. It is the system that supplies the in- 
Centive to every American to start at the 
bottom and rise to the op. It has-enabled 
us. with only 6 percent of the world popula- 
tion, to outproduce the rest of the world 
combined, — 

You, the citizens committee for the Hoover 
report, have done a great work. I salute you. 
But, you must not demobilize now, as your 
Work is not over. You must make it your 
Job to compel the budget and the Congress 
to institute economies made possible by the 

er recommendations. You have not 
Won the war until this is done. The $5.5 
billions of savings by the Hoover Commission 
recommendations would do much to preserve 
Our financial stability. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there is 

literally nothing on earth more important 
the preservation of the fiscal integrity 
or the Federal Government of the United 
tes of America and the freedoms upon 
Which our Republic is founded. . 
Let us pledge to ourselves that these free- 
shall be preserved so that the future 
Senerations of Americans can live as we 
ve in the security of our constitutional 
acy. 


Shortage of College Facilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11,1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 

er statement on my suggestions for 
ee the shortage in college fa- 
es, 
y ais statement was made on January 
Pope before the American College 
lic Relations Association and the 
Lit 5 Alumni Council, in Atlantic 
manere being no objection, the state- 
ent was ordered to be printed in the 
RD, as follows: 

ATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE OF NEW JERSEY 

tant hu a great pleasure to have a chance to 

before your organizations today on the 
need for ex college facilities. As 
8 of you know, I have proposed consid- 
ete? of a program of Federal aid for the 
le lishment ee . of 2-year pub- 

Ueges. evelop this proposal I 
have had the benefit ot suggestions and com- 


ments f. 
Bratery) s many of you and I am indeed 
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In a way, to attempt to discuss the short- 
age of college facilities at a meeting of 
this kind is almost like talking about presi- 
dential possibilities at a conference of Sen- 
ators—and, I should add, governors. You 
know the problem intimately and all too 
well. Working together, we shall have to 
concentrate on gaining public support for a 
plan which can meet the problem. 5 

I have a feeling that this chore could be 
a bit less difficult if groups such as yours 
were not so restrained in publicizing your 
own problem. It is clear to me, as it has 
been to you, that the need for assistance to 
public schools will have priority in Congress. 
I am hopeful indeed that this session of 
Congress will enact a school-aid bill. The 
President's emphasis on this in his message 
to Congress indicates that he plans to exert 
vigorous leadership to achieve this. 

But let us not forget that this bill has been 
years in the making. It did not spring full- 
blown from idea into enactment in a few 
months or even a few years. I emphasize 
this becauce I feel it points up the need for 
starting to explore ways and means for meet- 
ing the problem of a growing shortage in 
college facilities. We are losing ground in 
our goal of increasing educational opportu- 
nities. This problem calls for the best we 
can muster in imagination and initiative. 
There is no greater natural resource than 
our young people—with them lies the secu- 
rity of the Nation. Now is the time to de- 
velop ideas and hammer them out on the 
forge of public discussion into a real instru- 
ment for progress. 


The problem of adequate college facilities 
has two major dimensions. We must in- 
crease total college capacity, and we must 
keep the cost of college education within the 
budgets of American families. 

We are pricing our youth out of college. 
The days are gone when one could say to an 
ambitious young man, “If you want to go 
through college, where there's a will there's 
a way.” There used to be a way and there 
still will be for some, but many who got 
through college in the days when you and I 
worked our way through can no longer do so. 
The task is too formidable—the costs are too 
high. 

A New York Times survey of college tuition 
costs around the Nation, which was reported 
on Sunday, showed that higher operating 
costs have forced many of the Nation's col- 
leges and universities to increase tuition 
costs 50 to 100 percent in the last 10 years, 

At the same time, the other costs of a col- 
lege education are also rising. One major 
college has announced a $200 increase in tui- 
tion and room-and-board charges for next 
September. This will bring the cost of tul- 
tion, room, board, and incidentals at this col- 
lege to $1,800 a year, 

Clearly, increases such as this—and these 

“do not meet the actual current costs of stu- 
dents at such institutions—tend to deny 
education to those least able to afford the 
higher costs. One university official quoted 
in the survey said “There are a number of 
qualified students who apply for scholarship 
aid and, when it is not available, do not go on 
to college. On top of this, there is a large 
but unknown number of young people who 
never even consider a higher education be- 
cause of the cost.” 

As many of you know, I have proposed con- 
sideration of an emergency program of Fed- 
eral ald to provide classrooms at 2-year col- 
leges through grants-in-aid to the States. 
The reaction to this proposal has been gen- 
erous indeed. I have been particularly im- 
pressed by the comments made by the presi- 
dents of some of the Nation's largest colleges. 
Although they would receive no assistance 
under this program, many of these officials 
have commended the proposal and urged its 
enactment, 
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Let me explain briefly what my plan con- 
templates. It would provide a 5-year emer- 
gency program of Federal assistance to the 
States to help 2-year colleges get started or 
help existing ones to grow. The aid would 
be made available on a formula reflecting the 
number of youngsters in a State who are of 
college age and the per-capita income of the 
State. The funds would be granted for 
physical plant and equipment on a match- 
ing basis, with the State government putting 
up two-thirds and the Federal Government 
the remaining one-third. 

‘The States would develop a statewide plan 
for the location and operation of the units. 
This should help avoid concentration of too 
many units in one area of the State and a 
shortage in other parts of the State. In our 
less populated States, there may be only one 
centrally located unit. The location of col- 
leges near the homes of youngsters will en- 
courage many to enter college. For the 
youth who lacks either dormitory fees or 
tuition, or lacks both, the public 2-year 
college nearby may be his only chance for 
higher education. 1 

In general, I would expect the units would 
try to meet the needs of two groups of stu- 
dents: (1) Those seeking 2 years of college 
preliminary to taking 2 or more years at 
another institution; and (2) those planning 
to wind up their college career in the 2 years 


and who therefore want terminal courses in 


general education and vocational fields. 
Many colleges which offer this kind of pro- 
gram are known as junior or community 
colleges. Some have attempted further to 
meet the needs of the community by adding 
a program of adult education for, those who 
are employed, but feel the need for addi- 
tional training. 

The general effect of such institutions in 
many areas is to extend the public-school 
system by 2 years. For this reason, there 
are varying techniques for administering the 
2-year colleges. In some, a local board di- 
rects the activities; in others, a State board 
or the State department of education and in 
others, the existing high school takes over. 
But, and I should like to emphasize this, 
municipal or State officials control the edu- 
cational program. This is as it should be. 

In outlining this plan, I, of course, realize 
that such a program would only partially 
meet the need for expansion of college 
capacity. I do not think this program alone 
will assure a gown and a diploma to each 
youngster with the qualifications for college. 
On the other hand, it promises the most eco- 
nomical way of bringing higher education 
within the reach of the most people. 

In the month since I have unfolded this 
plan, many letters have arrived at my office 
commenting on the proposal. I should like 
to discuss some of the comments here. Of 
course, my reactions are not intended as a 
final statement of position since I am still 
studying the problems involved. 

The need for a program to help colleges 
seems generally accepted in these letters. 
There is some difference of opinion over the 
extent of the need, but no doubt about its 
existence. 

Some of the letters have urged incorpora- 
tion of a scholarship program in my pro- 
posal. I recognize the need for attracting 
our brightest minds into the college class- 
rooms, and I think that a general expansion 
of capacity will have this effect. A scholar- 
ship program by itself, it seems to me, would 
help the brilliant youngster enter college, but 
unless total capacity is expanded, he cannot 
help but displace a less talented youth. In 
the long run, I think there is a need prob- 
ably for both added capacity and scholar- 
ship aid, but I feel the first should have 
the priority in legislative action, 

Another suggestion has dealt with the em- 
phasis on vocational training. There are 
some who feel that the 2-year colleges should 
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become centralized schools for training in 
many occupations. My own thought is to 
emphasize such training as would fit a young 
man or women for the subprofessions and 
occupations of a technical nature and put- 
ting this in a framework of general educa- 
tion. As someone has commented, “We must 
educate for living, not merely for making a 
living.” Today's scholars, scientists, pro- 
fessionals and even technicians are going to 
manage the society in which we live. They 
are becoming the captains of industry and 
labor, the leaders of government, the people 
who will shape the future. 

Among those who are eager for enactment 
of the proposed program are some who have 
urged that it be offered as a part or as an 
amendment to the Federal aid for public 
school legislation. ‘This, I feel, would not be 
wise. By adding another area of discus- 
sion, and possible differences, as well as a 
large sum of money, we might jeopardize 
the much-needed public-school bills. First 
things first, but let us not forget either that 
today’s high-school freshman is only one 
presidential administration removed from 
trying to become a college student. Colleges 
are not established nor are buildings erected 
overnight. It is not too soon to start plan- 
ning for the future of these young people, 
and of our Nation. 

The extent of the problem cannot be over- 
looked. Only this week, I noticed a state- 
ment by John W. Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corp. He declared that “the growth 
of higher education has been even more dra- 
matic than that of education at lower levels. 
While the population was increasing less 
than 4 times between 1870 and 1950, the col- 
lege population was increasing more than 50 
times. And it will continue to rise. There 
is reason to believe that the college popula- 
tion will at least double and possibly treble 
in the next 20 years.” 

This problem will require a high order of 
leadership, experience, and cooperation. 
There are many facets to this problem, such 
things as how to handle accreditation, State 
and local financing and recruitment of col- 
lege teachers. I urge you to continue your 
attention to this problem and I welcome the 
benefit of your thoughts. My proposal is not 
a finished one—the commas have not been 
placed and until the last one is in position, 
there is room for improvement. 


Address by Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., at 
Presentation of the American Way 
Award to the Secretary of the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
JN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
address by the Honorable Josxen W. 
Martin, JR., House minority leader, in 
presenting the American Way Award of 
the Sertoma Club of Washington, D. C., 
to the Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, Sec- 
retary of the Army, and a former Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. Secretary Brucker's 
response dealing with the American way 
and national defense was followed by his 
acceptance of an honorary membership 
in the Sertoma Club. The Sertoma Club 
symbolizes “service to mankind,” 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sertoma's Annual Freedom Week will be 
observed this coming month, February 17-23, 
not only in the United States but also in 
Canada and Mexico, It will be observed in 
many ways to alert people to the advantages 
enjoyed in free nations and to promote good 
citizenship, especially with youth. 

It is appropriate that our own Sertoma 
Club in the Nation’s Capital should set an 
example to the Nation in conducting a vital 
freedom program, or, as we continue to call 
it the American way program. 

Actually we are celebrating the Sertoma 
Freedom Week tonight in selecting this occa- 
sion, our club’s third anniversary banquet, 
to honor a great American of our times with 
the American way award for 1957. 

My thoughts go back to this same festive 
setting 3 years ago when Washington Ser- 
toma Club received its charter. It was my 
pleasant privilege then, as it is tonight, to 
present our club’s American way award, 
‘Then, as now, Sertoma was conscious of the 
importance of a strong national defense for 
the preservation of our precious heritage of 
freedom. The young man we honored in 
1954 came here fresh from a great achieve- 
ment in streaking through the skies from 
coast to coast in a new record time for a jet 
airplane. In recognition of this exploit, 
Sertoma was the first civic club to honor 
Col. W. W. Milliken of the District of Colum- 
bia Air National Guard, first line of defense 
of our Nation's Capital. 

On our first anniversary observance in this 
room in 1955, Sertoma recognized the im- 
portance of the National Guard Bureau to 
our Nation's security. General Abernathy 
accepted the American way award on be- 
half of the Bureau from the hands of our 
distinguished fellow Sertoman, Maj. Gen. 
U.S. Grant, III. 

Last year Sertoma paid a deserved honor 
at Kenwood Country Club to our gallant 
Navy when Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, proudly accepted the 
American way plaque from his Naval Acad- 
emy classmate and Sertoma's second presi- 
dent, Comdr. Raymond Leavitt. Charter 
President Ed Place also has played an impor- 
tant role in the organization's patriotic, 
charitable and other laudable activities. 

Sertoma has not lost sight of the basic 
truths that our national freedom depends 
upon military strength, patriotism, good citi- 
zenship, a consecrated devotion to our coun- 
try and its ideals, and a fundamental belief 
in God. 

Washington Sertoma Club was the first 
in the land to adopt the revised Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag. The author of the 
legislation, Congressman RanAur, of Detroit, 
personally led the club in the pledge when 
President Eisenhower signed the bill. Ser- 
toma printed and distributed more than a 
half million copies of the pledge to local 
schoolchildren. For 3 years, without fanfare 
or publicity, Sertoma has presented every 
man and woman admitted to citizenship in 
the District of Columbia with a facsimile 
copy of the Declaration of Independence, 
averaging 100 or more each month. Sertoma 
similarly honors each of its weekly luncheon 
speakers. 

Col. Heber Rice and Col. A. C. Eastburn 
are presently in charge of Sertoma's Ameri- 
can way and citizenship activities. 

These preliminary remarks, Secretary 
Brucker, will indicate to you the tradition 
and the spirit that have prompted Sertomans 
to select you as the 1957 American way award 
recipient. 3 

From the day you enlisted in the Michigan 
National Guard in 1915 and served on the 
Mexican border as a member of the 33d In- 
fantry, Michigan National Guard, in 1916 and 
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1917, you have exemplified the American way 
in your private and public life. 

Your experience as a soldier in World 
War I, as Governor of Michigan, and in the 
legal profession were steppingstones to your 
present post of great responsibility as Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

One of the great responsibilities which the 
Secretary of Defense has delegated to Secre- 
tary Brucker is the executive supervision of 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
in partnership with Canada. The billion- 
dollar seaway-power project is the outstand- 
ing example in the world today of free na- 
tions working together harmoniously and 
effectively for the common good. 

Sertoma International, together with other 
international service clubs have played a very 
important part in bringing about this mutual 
understanding and good will. 

There are close ties between the Sertoma 
Clubs of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and other American seaway cities and 
the Sertoma Clubs of Hamilton, St. Cath- 
erine’s Welland, Chatham, London, Sarnia. 
and Windsor located along the Canadian 
seaway. 2 

It may be of interest, Mr. Secretary, that 
the Toronto newspaper correspondent As- 
signed to cover your recent Canadian seaw9¥ 
inspection tour was a leading Sertoman 
the last Ontario district. 

As a Sertoman, Members of the Congress, 
and a longtime friend, I am pleased beyond 
measure to present you with this plaque 
with its citation inscribed to you, “For 
Leadership in National Defense.” 


Long-Range Minerals Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an ad- 
dress entitled The Long-Range Min- 
erals Program,” delivered by Otto 
Herres, chairman of the National Lead 
and Zinc Committee, before the confer- 
ence of the Colorado Mining Associa- 
tion at Denver, Colo., on February 7. 
1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LONG-RANGE MINERALS PROGRAM 
(By Otto Herres) 

Metal miners are awaiting with interest: 
but with somewhat less than bated breath. 
the long-range minerals program which the 
administration has promised to send to Con- 

soon for legislative action. Experience 
has taught them that often expectation falls 
where it promises most. And miners have 
learned that it is particularly frustrating to 
await the fulfillment of political promises- 

Some 3 years ago the President named ® 
special Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy 
made up of the Secretaries of State, Com- 
merce, and Interior, and the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. The purpose 
of the committee, the President said, was to 
recommend national policies for maintaining 
sufficient production of metals and minerals 
to meet “any contingency during the uncer 
tain years ahead.” Specific consideration was 
directed to the depressed condition of 
and zine mining. 
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A year later the committee reported back 
recommending an expansion of lead and zinc 
Stockpiling, special tax relief, increased Fed- 
eral aid toward finding new ore deposits, more 
Tesearch on improving mining and mineral 
Processing methods, and barter of farm sur- 
Pluses for monerals produced abroad. And 
they added “a strong, vigorous, and efficient 
domestic mineral industry is essential to the 
long-term economic development of the 
United States." They warned that “mines of 
the future must be planned today, not a 
decade hence.” 

Now it follows that if the national policies 
recommended by the President's Committee 
more than 2 years ago were proving effective 
toward preserving thé economic strength of 
the domestic mining industry, a long-range 
Minerals program would not be urgent now. 
But stockpile purchases and surplus agricul- 
tural commodity barter programs are proving 
inadequate for assurance to this country of a 
“healthy mining industry in the uncertain 
years ahead. Strong industries are not bullt 
on temporary expedients. 

THE MAIN PROBLEM 


The administration has failed to come to 
Brip with the main problem. The difficulty 
confronting the Nation's lead-zinc mines, as 
Well as other industries essential to the na- 
tional defense and civilian welfare, is exces- 
Sive imports. How are we to compete with 
foreign production that does not carry the 
higher wages, living standards, and social 
benefits enjoyed by our workers? That is 
the question. 

Administration trade policies have opened 
our markets to foreign competition. And 
Production from richer ore bodies assisted by 
dur foreign aid programs is coming in to 
Undersell us on our home ground. Policies 
seem strange that seek to preserve the eco- 
nomie strength of the domestic mining in- 
dustry and yet at the same time enable com- 
Petition to put American mines out of busi- 
Ness. Is it in the national interest to recog- 
nize that an industry is essential to the long- 

development of the United States and 
Still do nothing to prevent its destruction? 

Perhaps the Washington hope is that if 
the problem is ignored long enough it will 
go away and they no longer will be bothered 
with it. Certainly idle mines and deserted 
Mining camps are no threat to our foreign 
responsibilities. But the answer is not 80 
Simple and the problem remains. Hence the 
&dministration’s promised long-range min- 
‘rals program. 

THREAT TO WEST 


National policies are encouraging a trend 

dependence on other countries for 

Our metals and minerals. Trends are impor- 

tant and this trend carries a grave threat to 

the Western States where mining plays a 
g role in the regional economy. 

Under today's high wages and rising costs 
Only strong, well-financed companies have 
the resources to develop and operate mines. 

companies, with few exceptions, can- 

not weather the inflationary storm of high 

es, heavy costs, and the expense of social 

benefits for pensions, paid vacations, guar- 

anteed annual wages, and the like. Many 

or the better properties are taken over by 

companies; others struggle along, min- 

ing out their richest ores and then are heard 
ot no more. 2 

But strong, well-financed mining com- 

es remain strong and well financed only 

if they are able to operate profitably. Con- 

Sequently, well-managed mining companies, 

Tor the protection of their stockholders, must 

to abandon development in this coun- 

try in favor of foreign yentures more advan- 

us to profitable operation from cost, 
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Vast as are the mineral resources of this 
Nation, rising costs, high wages, and free 
trade competition with world prices are forc- 
ing large mining companies to move to other 
countries with richer ore deposits and lower 
wages for survival, and many smaller com- 
panies to close their operations. American 
companies endeavoring to continue mining 
lead and zinc at home are afforded even less 
protection against excessive imports than 
automobile manufacturing, considered the 
most efficient of the mass-production indus- 
tries and perhaps the leading industry expo- 
nent of free trade. 

The long-range outlook of the administra- 
tion’s mineral program of the last few years 
is not too favorable for the Western States, 
How can the mining industry live in an in- 
flationary economy without being a party to 
It.? The answer is it cannot, at least not 
Tor long. 

Producers of lead and zinc long ago recog- 
nized the trend that threatened their exist- 
ence and have been struggling to survive it 
for nearly 20 years. Workers in the mining 
industry believe in world trade, but have 
questioned the wisdom of “considering the 
mining industry expendable to State De- 
partment ideas of our foreign responsibil- 
ities. The people of the West must come to 
realize that in the final analysis they are the 
losers, not the mining companies, if mining 
is forced to move to foreign fields or more 
favorable locations for survival, or if the 


company is compelled to diversify into more 


profitable activities and take its operations 
elsewhere. 


THE POLITICAL CLIMATE 


In the political climate of the present day, 
the primary aim of a mining company must 
be to anticipate the effect of Government 
programs and policies and to act to assure its 
workers, stockholders, and the community, 
a return consistent with their contribution 
to its success, Well-managed companies no 
doubt would prefer to operate in this country 
and will continue to do so where there is 
probability of profitable production. 

But Washington is developing a strange 
new kind of economy for the benefit of our 
people in which 2 or 3 companies are making 
miost of the automobiles and a few companies 
are manufacturing the bulk of the steel. 


' What opportunity exists under today's con- 


ditions for small mining companies with 
great initiative and limited capital to find 
and develop the mines of tomorrow? And 
yet it is to the activities of small companies 
and individual prospectors that we owe many 
of our great mines of today. 

The Utah Mining Asssociation reports that 
in 1949 custom mills and smelters in Utah 
produced 49,208 tons of lead and zinc metal 
from ore purchased from independent mines 
in areas adjacent to Utah. In 1955, they 
produced 6,968 tons from the same sources, 
a decrease of 600 percent. This 13 by no 
means an isolated instance. 


AID ESSENTIAL 


Reports from Washington quote adminis- 
tration officials as saying, “Some kind of 
Government aid is essential if the domestic 
minerals industry is to flourish.” If that is 
true, the question becomes what form should 
the aid take? 

As to stockpiling, indications are that pur- 
chases of lead and zinc for the defense stock- 
pile probably will be completed during 1957. 
The inference is that barter of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities will take the world sur- 
plus of lead and zinc off the market and sup- 
port prices at present levels. Possibly Wash- 
ington might use money obtained from barter 
deals to buy domestic lead and zinc for the 
Government stockpile. If this is to be the 
basis of the promised administration long- 
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range minerals program, the effect would 
differ only slightly from present policy. 

Such a program is beneficial to the extent 
that it is sustaining prices at existing levels. 
But confronted with surplus world produc- 
tion it fails to adjust prices to compensate 
for rising costs, now in the 12th year of a 
wage-price spiral. And an end to the stock- 
pile program probably would result in a 
drastic drop of prices. 

THE BARTER PROGRAM 


The barter program trades perishable com- 
modities for useful metals of increasing fu- | 
ture value and from that viewpoint has much 
merit. And with billions of dollars in sur- 
plus agricultural commodities available, and 
a continuing farm price-support program, it 
is conceivable that the barter program could 
be continued indefinitely. But it fails as a 
measure for relief of the depressed condition 
of the Nation’s lead-zinc mines because, by 
taking up surplus foreign production, it puts 
a floor under the world prices of the metals 
and by so doing encourages foreign expansion 
to the extent that the prices are profitable 
to world producers, 

The Wall Street Journal, on November 21, 
1956, reported from Washington: The for- 
eigners, in many cases, boast two advan- 
tages—cheaper labor and higher grade ores— 
which let them undersell their United States 
rivals. Since World War II, resurgent for- 
eign production (aided by United States 
grants) has grabbed a rising share of world 
markets.” 

And as has been observed, it is much more 
important for a business to own a market 
than a mine.” 


EMERGENCY ACTION 


The emergency action taken by the Presi- 
dent in providing a stockpile purchase pro- 
gram for lead and zine conceals temporarily 
but does not eliminate the problem of the 
mines. Imports of zinc ore and metal were 
greater in 1955 than in 1954 when the Presi- 
dent asked the State Department to see that 
foreign producers were not to take advantage 
of the stockpile purchases by increasing their 
shipments to this country, and the heavy im- 
ports continued in 1956. And by encourag- 
ing foreign shipments to United States“ mar- 
kets it has the effect of freezing the price 
level at the Government purchase price. 

However helpful it may have been d 
the past few years in affording relief to the 
domestic lead-zinc industry from the impact 
of excessive imports, the Government stock- . 
piling program has put the industry in a 
position of dependency on price supports, 
not entirely unlike the predicament of agri- 
culture. The stockpile purchases by sup- 
porting world prices have benefited foreign 
producers more than domestic miners. And 
possibly may not the bartering of surplus 
agricultural products for foreign lead and 
zinc, if continued long enough, find the Gov- 
ernment with 2 surpluses, metals as well 
as farm products, on its hands instead of 1. 
At any rate, supporting foreign prices by the 
bartering deals certainly is not making the 
foreign producer any less a competitor to our 
American miners. 

NO LONG-RANGE SOLUTION 


Experience is proving that stockpiling 
alone, whether for defense or through barter 
deals, will not provide a long-range minerals 
policy that will protect domestic lead-zinc 
mining from the weakening impact of excess 
tonnages of foreign lead and zinc flowing to 
the markets of this country. And it is no 
Aindness to the foreign consumer who oper- 
ates at a lower wage and price level 
forced to pay higher prices for his n 
because of United States’ stockpiling. The 
effect abroad is inflationary for the producer 
and difficult for the consumer. 

The logical answer, it would seem, is re- 
striction of excess imports, but only when 
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and to the extent that they are offered at 
prices which will destroy our lead-zine min- 
ing industry. 

Opponents of tariff relief acknowledge the 
need of a remedy for the serious situation 
that prevails and suggest the use of subsidies 
to support the mines. But subsidies are a 
strange remedy for excessive supplies. Has 
nothing been learned from experience with 
the farm support program? Such roads lead 
eventually to Government control and regu- 
lation of production and prices through so- 
cialistic devices—and possibly we already 
have been carried quite far in that direction. 
The tax gatherer takes heavily from the pro- 
ceeds of those who toil and produce to sup- 
port our legions stationed ‘throughout the 
world and to fill the treasury from which 
Washington dispenses largess to the far cor- 
ners of the earth. 


THE COLD WAR 


In these fast-moving days we see all 
around us great changes in political philoso- 
phies and economic conditions. Economic 
development has become a universal goal. 
‘The cold war is becoming a battle for mar- 
kets and economic dominance with techno- 
logical progress and strategic metals and ma- 
terials for weapons. And competition for 
the material resources of the earth will grow 
as populations multiply and industrializa- 
tion spreads throughout the world. 

In an era charged with conflict, good judg- 
ment tells us that we should strengthen our 
minerals resources and encourage their de- 
velopment. We trust that the administra- 
tion’s long-range minerals policy will carry 
on the American tradition of individual and 
local independence. The role of government 
should be to create an atmosphere within 
which private industry will be permitted and 
encouraged to thrive and play its part in the 
national development, 


The Debonair, Doughty Senator Green 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
read in the Sunday edition of the New 
York Times magazine a very interesting 
and worthwhile ry about the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island, THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 
I ask unanimous consent that this story, 
by Mr. Edward B. Lockett, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Desonarr, DOUGHTY- SENATOR GREEN 

(By Edward B. Lockett) 

WASsHINGTON,—Senator THEODORE Francis 
Green, Democrat, of Rhode Island, new 
chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, is, at the age of 89, the oldest 
Member ever to serve in Congress, but he has 
more vigor, zest, and gaiety than many men 
half his age. He is a debonair, wealthy 

elor who has friends in high places all 

the world. An inveterate traveler, he 
was in London when the Egyptian crisis arose 
last fall—en route home after the second 
NATO Parliamentary Conference in Paris, 
where he was chairman of the United States 
delegation. Facing a select gathering of 
House of Commons members at a luncheon 
honoring his 89th birthday, he graciously ac- 
cepted congratulations, then set to work on 
a diplomatic job of repair, 
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“Just at present,” he announced evenly, 
“the international situation is clouded—if 
not stormy. ‘ 

“It seems to me much the same as though 
a fleet of warships of two nations were 
cruising together In the defense of their com- 
mon national interests. A storm comes up 
on a dark, foggy night, and two of the ships 
collide, and both are somewhat damaged. 
What should their captains do? 

“Should they indulge in recriminations as 
to which ship was to blame, or at least most 
to blame? Should they argue as to which 
was the most seriously damaged? Or, rather, 
should they patch up their damaged parts 
as quickly as possible and carry on their 
joint defense against the common foe? It is 
my own opinion that they should carry on 
the defense and postpone the investigation 
of responsibility till the common enemy is 
driven off. 

“So, it seems to me, al of us, here and 
elsewhere in England and America, should 
not lose valuable time and energy in fi 
blame for this regrettable international sit- 
uation—we should direct our energies vigor- 
ously, yet as calmly as possible, to defending 
our Western civilization against Communist 
aggression from the East. Let us leave any 
investigation to future historians,” 

The next day Senator Green delivered 
much the same earnest little speech before 
a group of House of Lords members. He did 
it again, with leading British editorialists 
and British Broadcasting Corp. executives 
present. Top Washington diplomats rate this 
smooth performance as one of rare yalue to 
American diplomacy, 

Despite his talents, Senator Green faces 
a difficult task in his new post. He inherited 
Foreign Relations Committee leadership on 
the retirement of his close and much ad- 
mired friend, Senator Walter George of 
Georgia—a hard man to succeed. The 
Georgian's towering eminence in foreign af- 
fairs and the veneration he is accorded here 
and abroad combine to make the way of the 
man who follows him anything but easy. 
Senator Green has neither the extraordinary 
oratorical talents of his predecessor, nor 
George’s great personal prestige in the 
Senate. x 

Neverthéless, and although he believes, 
with Senator George and the late Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan, that partisan poli- 
tics have no place in foreign policy, there 
are clear indications that Senator GREEN'S 
committee leadership will be vigorous. Gen- 
erally in the past, the genlal Rhode Islander 
has supported the major foreign policy lines 
of both Democratic and Republican admin- 
istrations, But today there are signs that 
the Eisenhower administration rhust look 
sharply to its international tasks, if the 
support of the new chairman is to be re- 
tained. And without that support, the 
Eisenhower forelgn program would have 
rough sledding, indeed. 

Happily for the administration, Senator 
Green is, like the President, an ardent in- 
ternationalist. He is a wholehearted backer 
of the President's Middle East program, and 
he agrees vigorously with almost all of Mr. 
Eisenhower's foreign policy objectives. But, 
less happily for the President, Senator GREEN 
sharply dislikes the manner in which the 
Eisenhower objectives are being sought. He 
expressed his dislike openly in a statement 
last June 27, and intimates confide that, as 
of today, he hasn't changed his mind. 

The Green statement of last June an- 
nounced the Senator's reluctant support of 
the Eisenhower Mutual Security program for 
1956. But it conveyed a great deal more 
than mere reluctance. It leveled a shatter- 
ing broadside at the entire GOP foreign pol- 
icy structure. 

“There is a vast uneasiness about the 
quality of our foreign policy," Mr. GREEN 
said. “The people of this Nation feel that 
things are not right with our foreign policy. 

They hear the reassuring words of the Presi- 
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dent, but read in the press of our deterior- 
ating international relationships, We can- 
not rock along in the same old fashion re- 
lying on slogans and preachments instead of 
action, and expect free nations to admire 
us for our leadership and be willing to tie 
their future up with ours. * * * 

“There is little evidence that [the admin- 
istration] has comprehended the fact that 
world relationships are changing, that a 
fresh diagnosis of world relationships is 
needed, and that such diagnosis may require 
new action on the part of the United States.” 

If the Eisenhower foreign-policy makers get 
some rebuffs from the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and from its new chair- 
man, nobody can say they weren't warned. 
The jolting phrases of Senator Gnxxx's at- 
tack are not the words of anybody’s rubber 
stamp. 

The Rhode Island Senator’s new job will 
cause almost no change in his vigorous phys- 
ical regimen. He rises at 7 a. m. in his 
bachelor quarters at the University Club, has 
a light breakfast at the Army and Navy Club. 
then takes a brisk walk of about a mile and 
a half to the Capitol. Several times a week 
he has a workout in the Senate gymnasium 
or at the YMCA, with a swim afterward. As 
the Senator says, he has more time now for 
such activities as well as for work than he 
had several years ago, before he reluctantly 
abandoned his yearly mountain-climbing ex- 
cursions and gave up wrestling and high 
diving—in his mid-eighties. 

_As for social life, his new position calls 
for that in large quantities—but here, too, 
he has been ahead of the book for decades. 
The Green social pace could be stepped up 
only by adding another day to the week. He 
rarely permits an afternoon and evening to 
pass without attending from one to half a 
dozen parties. Usually, these are diplomatic 
affairs and now, even more than in the past, 
his attendance constitutes a part of official 
duty. 

The Senator is so accustomed to multiple- 
party schedules that long ago he began to 
carry a little memorandum book listing his 
engagements. One of the innumeralhje stories 
about his social life concerns a young dip- 
lomatic hostess who saw him near-sightedly 
conning his little book and inquired archly: 
“Are you checking to find where you go next, 
Senator?“ “Oh, no,” said the Senator with 
a wide smile, “I'm checking to see where 
I am now.” 

Wherever he goes he enjoys himself huge- 
ly—and is himself hugely enjoyed. He loves 
to dance and, even nearing 90, is one of the 
better dancers among Washington bachelors. 
Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter once de- 
scribed Senator GREEN as the most charming 
dinner partner your wife could have.“ 

On his many trips abroad—he had a light 
year in 1956: a 12,000-mile jaunt through 
Africa and the trip to the NATO Parlia- 
mentary Conference in Paris—Senator GREEN 
almost never lets a moment go unoccupied- 
In recent years he has left a veritable wake 
of exhausted State Department aides who 
accompanied him. At the end of one long 
trip with the Senator, an aide was so worn 
out that he took to his bed for 5 days. 

A newly assigned aide’s anxiety over Mr. 
Green's welfare always amuses the Senator. 
One youngster, back from a Latin-American 
trip, grinned ruefully as he recounted & 
kindly comeuppance which he received for 
underestimating his technically aged travel- 
ing companion’s staying powers. 

“We were in a country with a general alti- 
tude up around 10,000 feet,” said the alde. 
“We were to be there for 4 days, and the hosts 
had packed the Senator’s schedule to the 
bursting point. While I was doing some 
pretty serious worrying—you know, the alti- 
tude, the Senator's age, and all—they found 
a Sunday afternoon unoccupied with any 
party or other function. Bang! ‘That the 
hosts couldn't stand, There had to be 3 

_ party. So they arranged one, 
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- “Briefing the Senator on his coming en- 
gagements, when I got to this last-minute 
Cocktail party, I told him that, of course, it 
Would not be necessary to attend this in 
Person. He cracked right back: ‘Young man.“ 
he said, you can suit yourself; but Im going 
to the party. It sounds like fun.“ 

In Baghdad, where everybody siestas for a 
Couple of hours each afternoon, the Senator 
solved the problem of keeping busy very 
neatly. He persuaded city authorities to let 


him into the museums, which are normally: 


Closed during this period, and browsed hap- 
Pily alone. 

Something similar occurred in 1951 when 
he led a congressional round-the-world tour. 
By the time the group reached Greece, the 
legislators. were complely worn out—all but 

. Facing an afternoon motor trip to 
the Acropolis next day, everybody decided to 
Sleep very late. Groggily assembling that 
afternoon to set out on the tour by auto, 
they couldn't find Senator Geren, and finally 
left without him. 

Arrived at the Acropolis, his traveling com- 
Panions found the Senator poking about the 
Tuins with intense interest—he had spent 
part of the morning in a swimming pool and 
the remainder walking out to the Acropolis. 

The Senator's proclivity for hiking may 
explain his aggressive dislike for automo- 
biles. He has owned but one car, and former 
Attorney General Howard MceGrath—deputy 
State Democratic chairman for Rhode Island 
at the time forced him to buy that during 
his 1982 campaign for governor. It seems 
that the Senator had been paying nighbor- 
hood schoolboys to drive him, frequently in 
Tenderless jazz-age “jalopies,” to campaign 
Batherings in the evening. McGrath didn't 
think it looked right and nagged the Senator 
Until ne said, “Oh, all right; go out and buy 
me one of the things.” 

Even after he got the car, Mr. GREEN rarely 
Used it and never learned to drive. After the 
1932 gubernatorial campaign the machine 
Stayed on blocks in the Green carriage 
house in Providence (it crashed right 
through the floor when first driven inside) 
Until its last inglorious safari—a trip to 
Washington, hauling secretarial staff mem- 
bers and office odds and ends, to establish 

- Green's Senate headquarters, After that 
it was sold for $100. - 

Although opposed to automoblles, the Sen- 
ator has no antipathy to practically any other 
Mode of travel. He loves airplane riding; he 
Can't even remember how many times he 

flown the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
He never gets nervous in a plane and has used 
helicopters, when necessary, to keep up with 
listings in his little red engagement book. 
Once, out for a ride in a helicopter above 
Rhode Island, he persuaded the pilot to make 
8 brief landings on a short trip—so he could 
Set foot in each of the State's 6 counties. 

His first and permanent transportation 
love, however, is the trolley. For many years 
he directed the affairs of the only street rall- 
Way company in Rhole Island, and was un- 
Questionably one of its best customers. He 
Tides streetcars any time any place. 

One of Washington's reigning social ma- 

ms tells a story about the time Senator 
Green was her escort to a concert at Con- 
Stitution Hall. Impeccably attired in top hat, 
White tie and tails, the Senator arrived at 

er home promptly—by streetcar. Gallant- 
ly, he helped the lady put on her gleaming 
evening coat—and trotted her out of the 
Nearest streetcar stop. Not only that, but, 
Rs the story is told: “We had to transfer. 
And we came home on the streetcar, too.” 

Both his indefatig@ble partygoing at home 

&nd his ceaseless travel abroad have given 
ator GREEN the widest personal acquaint- 
ance among world leaders that any Foreign 
tions Committee chairman has enjoyed 
in decades. Churchill and Adenauer are his 
Personal friends; so, too, are the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
Sukarno, of Indonesia, and other important 
es all over the world. 
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He speaks five foreign languages fluently— 
German, French, Spanish, Polish, and 
Greek—and can understand conversations in 
others. His wide knowledge of art, notably 
Chinese, and of music (he is an inveterate 
opera-goer), and his intense interest in the 
archaeology, literature, politics, agriculture, 
and industry of every country in the world 
combine to make him at home in any com- 
pany at any spot on the globe. 

Behind this authentically cosmopolitan 
and learned facade, Senator GREEN is a 
shrewd, able, domestic politician. He is the 
sort of politician who can work effectively 
and quietly, often without showing his hand 
at all. The late President Roosevelt rarely 
sent a piece of legislation to Capitol Hill 
without quietly dispatching a private note 
to the Senator: “THEODORE: I'm asking for 
this. See that it doesn't get lost.“ Along 
with a good many such notes in his files, 
the Senator has saved another from F. D. R. 
that represented a major accomplishment. 

It was written after Senator Green tried 
Tor several years to get Congress to enact 
legislation providing for a veterans’ hospital 
in Rhode Island. Frustrated, he went to the 
President and emerged from the White House 
clutching a nôte addressed directly to the 
Veterans’ Administrator and signed: 
F. D. R.“ The note said: General Hines: 
Senator Green tells me the only two States 
in the Union without a veterans’ hospital 
are Rhode Island and Delawar. Why? I 
think Rhode Island ought to have one.” 
The note did the trick; Rhode Island got 
its veterans’ hospital. 

The Senator did not come by his compre- 
hensive knowledge of the arts, politics, eco- 
nomics, the law, and business without a 
struggle—although he did start with the 
advantages of a highly cultured family back- 


ground and wealth. Born in Providence on 


October 2, 1867 (Nebraska entered the Union 
that year; the United States purchased 
Alaska; there was a revolution in Japan, 
and the Dominion of Canada was estab- 
lished), he spent his early life fighting bad 
health, and his early political efforts brought 
only defeats. 

As a youth, his health was so bad that 
he had to be tutored at home. From this 
beginning, he progressed brilliantly through 
Brown University, Harvard Law School, and 
the Universities of Berlin and Bonn. 


Returning to Providence he acquired an 
immensely lucrative law practice, and was 
elected to the State legislature in 1907. In 
1912 he began running for governor. He 
was defeated that year and again in 1930, 
but managed to win in 1932 and again in 
1934. He was first elected to the United 
States Senate in 1936 and has since been 
reelected, with constantly increasing ma- 
jorities, in 1942, 1948, and 1954. 

As far as the Senator knows—and feels— 
this reelection process should go on for a 
good many years yet. He speaks smilingly 
about the day when he will become 100 
years old. With his fine health and active 
body and mind, his chances would seem to 
be very good, indeed, 


Trade With Communist China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11,1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Reverse Gear,” which appeared 
in the Manchester Union Leader, Febru- 
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ary 5, 1957, and which is very pertinent 
and to the point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Manchester (N, H.) Union Leader 
of February 5, 1957] 
REVERSE GEAR 

That hard-headed old gentleman, Henry 
Ford I, must be doing flip-flops in his grave 
because of Henry Ford II's asinine sugges- 
tion that the United States trade with 
Communist China. It was bad enough when 
young Henry helped set up the notorious 
leftwing Fund for the Republic. 

Our sympathies to the Ford Motor Co., its 
able executive vice president, Ernest Breech, 
and the other fine men who run the Ford 
company. They must hold their heads when 
Prince Henry comes out with these brain- 
storms which alienate hundreds of thous- 
ans of potential Ford buyers and just don't 
make sense. 

The Communist Chinese Government, with 
the help of traitors and bunglers in the 
United States, now controls some 400 mil- 
lion suffering Chinese. Twenty million 
Chinese, by all estimates, have been slaugh- 
tered by the Reds in order to maintain this 
control. £ 

But the hold of the Chinese Government 
on the Chinese people is far from entirely 
firm, due to the fact that China cannot pro- 
duce, itself, or obtain from Russia, the in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment necessary 
to become a first class industrial nation and 
military power. 

But Henry Ford would change all this and 
supply the Red Chinese with the machinery, 
and of course, would sell many automobiles. 
This industrial assistance would turn the 
Chinese into a real military threat. 

In other words, in exchange for a miserable 
equivalent of 30 pieces of silver Henry Ford 
would arm our deadly enemy and make it 
easter for them to destroy us. 


Of course Henry Ford is a well-meaning, 
not-so-young man any more who, typical of 
the beneficiaries of inherited wealth and the 
hard work of their fathers and grandfathers, 
propose to give away the wealth and the secu- 
rity of the rest of us in the United States. 
Neither Henry Ford nor others in similar 
position mean harm but the results are the 
same, Those results are harmful indeed. 


Ford asserts that if the Communist Chinese 
do not have to depend on Russia for their 
industrialization, it might help the residents 
of the Chinese mainland to get rid of the 
yoke of communism. This assumes a com- 
pletely improbable result that if we supplied 
the Chinese with goods they would become 
capitalists. 

Ford says our policy of barring trade with 
the satellites in Communist China has played 
into Kremlin hands by making the satellites 
more dependent on Moscow. 

The satellites are dependent on Moscow, 
not because of trade but because they are 
part of the Communist conspiracy. But giy- 
ing them machine tools and needed supplies 
would not make them less Communist. It 
would merely make them strong Commu- 
nists, , 

Ford gave away his entire motivation when 
he said, in a recent speech in San Francisco: 
“Our ability to make and sell cars depends 
not only on such imported materials, but on 
consumer income that is increasingly based 
on international trade.” 

Car manufacturers who advocate trading 
with our enemies—and United States citi- 
zens recognize the Chinese Communists as 
enemies, whether or not there has been de- 
clared war, because they know how many 
American boys were killed by the Chinese 
Communists and how many are still being 
tortured by them—will have to answer to the 
aroused anger and indignation of the people 
of this great Nation. 
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Inflation on the Trend of the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Inflation: The Other Fellow's 
Problem?” written by Nate White, and 
published in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of February 9, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLATION: THE OTHER FELLOW'S PROBLEM 
(By Nate White) 

Boston.—How would you like to pay $2.30 
a pound for prime rib roast beef? Would 
you like to double the price on everything 
you need? How about a $7,000 car to re- 
place your present 63.000 one? 

In the present trend, this is the year 1980 
prospect in the United States unless the 
people and the Government can stop it, 

A thief has gotten into the Nation and 
into the homes. 

Seventeen years ago the trend began. In 
this past 17 years the people and the Gov- 
ernment have doubled prices. They have 
destroyed more than half of the value of the 
dollar. They have doubled the cost of 
doing things, building houses and schools, 
buying cars, running their Government and 
their businesses. 

Much of this past 17-year record can be 
Justified by the argument that war does these 
things to a national economy. 

The Nation had exactly 3 years of letup 
before the trend began again. It began a 
year and a half ago, 

If a responsible person, walking past your 
home, said, “I think there’s a thief in your 
house,” what would you do? 

The first week in February saw every 
responsible officer in the land saying just 
this in a number of variations. President 
Eisenhower -went so far as to raise the 
thought that arbitrary wage-price-credit 
controls—a Government policeman—may be 
required. 

By this he meant that if Congress, the 
citizens, the businesses, and the workers of 
the country are not adult enough to stop a 
thief, then the Government must. But Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks promptly 
sald that the administration had no plans 
for doing so. 

The most dangerous economic problem 
the United States faces in its effort to keep 
fully defended against international com- 
munism is this specific one of inflation, 

It is dangerous because it would do within 
the United.States what the concentration of 
power of international communism could 
never accomplish by -itself. 

In this light, inflation has become an ally 
of international communism and oné of its 
most effective allies. 

Someone said the other day, “Well, Cas- 
sandra, what gloomy news have you for us 
today?” 

Of course, this is gloomy news. It hurts 
to take measures to stop inflation. It's like 
taking an ice cream cone away from a 
4-year-old, 

The trouble with controlling inflation is 
that everyone thinks someone else is going 
to do it. In a depression everyone tries to 
help. Social programs are set up. Churches 
become active in trying to meet human 
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needs. States and villages devise projects 
to keep people at work. The National Gov- 
ernment sets up vast public works programs, 

But in an inflation everyone says, “Let 
George do it.“ 

Even the national administration is guilty 
of this attitude. Frazar B. Wilde, president 
of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co. and chairman of the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, told the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee that the President's con- 
cern with inflation was proper“ but some- 
what inconsistent.” 

“I am impressed,” he said, “by the tend- 
ency for Federal Government expenditures to 
rise automatically by amounts sufficient to 
absorb all the additional revenue that re- 
sults not only from economic growth but also 
from inflation.“ 

Nevertheless Mr. Wilde stressed that all 
of us as consumers, businessmen, investors, 
wage earners, and citizens share the respon- 
sibility. 

The three danger points are: 

1. The demand for rapidly increasing Gov- 
ernment expenditures. ` 

2. A demand for more capital and credit 
than the economy can supply through 
savings, 

3. A demand for wage and salary rate in- 
creases exceeding the productivity growth 
rate. 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., who is 
probably the closest to the inflation picture 
in his position as Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, told 
the joint committee, the economy is strain- 
ing its resources by trying to accomplish 
more at one time than resources permit.” 

Former President Hoover commented that 
“we are a long way on the road to socializing 
the income of the people,” noting that taxes 
from all sources took $103 billion in 1956 out 
of a national income of $334 billion. 

Mr. Wilde set the task for each: “We must 
conclude that inflation is an intolerable, un- 
acceptable, and unsustainable way of life and 
will ultimately lead to full unemployment.” 

The disturbing factor in the present situ- 
ation to businessmen in every possible cate- 
gory is that the Eisenhower administration 
has tossed to business and labor the job of 
curbing inflation in the face of rising costs 
for which huge Federal budgeting is itself 
largely responsible. This is the inconsist- 
ency about which they complain. 


Milk Prices in New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “New Hampshire, Too” from the 
February 9, 1957, Manchester Union 
Leader, Manchester, N. H. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New HAMPSHIRE, Too 

Jom McCarTHy announced last week that 
he had requested the chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, Senator ELLENpEr, to 
make a study as a preliminary to holding 
hearings on the subject of milk prices to 
determine the reason for the tremendous gap 
between the price paid for milk to the dairy 
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farmers and the price paid by the consumers 
for the same milk. 

Senator McCarrny pointed out that the 
farmers in the State of Wisconsin are being 
paid approximately 7 cents a quart for milk, 
while the consumer in that State is paying 
22 cents a quart. McCarTnuy termed this an 
unreasonable gap and stated that some solu- 
tion must be worked out for the benefit of 
both the dairy farmer and the consumer. 

It looks as if States other than New Hamp- 
shire have the same problem. It is about 
time that this ugly situation was brought 
to light and cleaned up. 


Oil Shortgage in Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
ful and significant article from the 
Washington Sunday Star of January 6, 
1957, describing Britain’s effort to cope 
with the petroleum shortage by con- 
structing atomic reactors as sources of 
eventual energy. The author of the ar- 
ticle, entitled “Oil-Short Britain Multi- 
plies by Four Its Atomic Power Produc- 
tion Goals,“ is George W. Oakes, distin- 
guished American journalist now tem- 
porarily residing in London. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ouw-SHorr BRITAIN MULTIPLIES sy Four ITS 
ATOMIC POWER PRODUCTION Goats 
(By George W. Oakes) 

Lonvon.—Faced with the serious economic 
and financial consequences of Suez, Britain is 
rapidly expanding and accelerating its atomic 
power program. 

The Government plans to step up the con- 
struction as well as the capacity of commer- 
cial atomic plants for the generation of elec- 
tricity. This is expected to quadruple the 
planned output from 2 to 8 million 
kilowatts during the next 8 years. 

Despite the fact that the United States 
is providing oil to relieve the shortage, the 
United Kingdom gas and oil rationing 
scheme, now in effect, is based on a cut of 
at least 25 percent in its normal supply. If 
the coming winter should be severe, and 
Britain’s basic fuel, cannot be moved from 
the pitheads as happened in 1947, there will 
be a serious fuel crisis. 

Despite the most rapid speedup in com- 
mercial atomic power British can summon, 
the United Kingdom will only be obtaining 
about 20 percent of its total power from 
nuclear fuel by 1965. 

Calder Hall, the first commercial atomic 
powerplant in the world, went into operation 
in mid-October in northwest England near 
the English Lakes. 

Even a decision to build 18 new and more 
powerful Calder Hall stations instead of the 
12 announced in 1955 is not expected by 
British atomic and electrical authorities to 
do more than at most meet part of the extra 
demand anticipated during the next 8 years. 

NO QUICK RESULTS 

In other words, even this “hotted-up” 
attomic far the most extensive 
anywhere—is not likely to reduce Britain’s 
present dependence on a dwindling and in- 
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creasingly costly coal supply or Imported, 
expensive, and highly uncertain oll. 

Whether or not present estimates of 
atomic power to be produced by 1965 will be 
bettered depends on scientific and engineer- 
ing developments that may well occur. Sir 
Edwin Plowden, Chairman of the British 
Atomic Energy Authority, said recently, “This 
is the only program I've ever been connected 
With that did better than was promised.” 

Official figures show that Britain’s rising 
industrial production will require an in- 
Crease in energy supplies of perhaps 40 per- 
Cent over the next 15 years. Today, Biritain 
uses 250 to 260 million tons of coal equiva- 
lent of which 210 million tons is coal and 
the rest, oil. 

Even by an additional investment of more 
than 400 million pounds ($1.2 billion), the 
National Coal Board expects to produce only 
11 percent more coal by 1970 than is cur- 
Tently available. 

Under the anticipated atomic program 
here will probably be a gap of about 70 mil- 
lion tons of “coal equivalent“ (coal, oll, hy- 
droelectric or atomic energy) by 1965—or 
40 million tons of oil to be imported, possi- 
bly much of it for dollars. During the next 
8 years Britain may easily require more oil 

an the rate of consumption during the 
first half of 1956. 


NEW PLANTS AHEAD 


Contracts were let last month at a cost of 
120 million pounds, ($336 million) for 3 
extra-large commercial power plants—2 
in England and one in Scotland, with a total 
electric output of 850.000 kilowatts. Work 
Will start in early 1957 but the power from 
these stations will not be available until 
the end of 1960. 

Each of the English stations—equal to a 
Medium-size coal-burning plant—should 
Provide the power needs of a city of 250,000 
People. The Scottish plant—heralded as the 
largest commercial atomic power station in 
the world—will have a generating capacity 
of 360,000 kilowatts, compared to Calder 
Hall's 90,000. k 

All of the new plants will be the same 
Beneral type as Calder Hali—gas-cooled, 
&raphite-moderated stations, burning nat- 
ural uranium which atomic authorities con- 
Sider to have many advantages for British 
Use, including that of low cost and safety. 

Electric and atomic authorities here are 
Confident that the current cost of producing 
atomic electricity will be reduced before 1965. 
Sir John Cockcroft, director of atomic re- 
Search at Harwell, expects to design atomic 
Power stations that will produce electric 
Power at about two-thirds the cost of the 
Most efficient coal-burning power stations in 
operation today. 


United States Oil Company Exports to 
Western Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11,1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “How To Make Two Black Eyes 
Out of One,” written by Arthur Krock, 
and published in the New York Times of 
February 8, 1957. The article deals with 
the increase in the price of oil and the 
failure to maintain adequate exports of 
crude oil to Western Europe. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To Make Two Brack Eres Out or ONE 
(By Arthur Krock) 


Wasurncron, February 7—Day after day 
testimony has been piling up before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee that poses a question of 
the good character as well as the good sense 
of the American oil industry. And the 
highly competitive segments of the indus- 
try seem unable to make a unified answer 
to the testimony. 

This naturally has created the impression 
in political circles here, as it must have 
created it in the country generally, that the 
industry has no worthy explanation of the 
failure to maintain the daily export quota 
of 500,000 barrels of crude oil on which the 
economy of Western Europe depends for its 
maintenance during the closure of the Suez 
Canal. This quota represents the amount 
agreed on by the United States Government 
and those of Western Europe as necessary, 
and is the export goal cited to the industry. 

Unless a part of the oil trade is guilty, 
as some of the testimony has implied, of 
callously disregarding its responsibility to 
perform its vital function in preserving the 
economic structure of the free world against 
Russian bolshevism and Middle East sabo- 
tage, the industry should be able to put a 
general defense on the public record. Other- 
wise it must prepare to live in a more 
adverse climate of public opinion than the 
political activities of some of its members 
already have created. 


A BAD WORD 


One of the most deplorable incidents in 
the economic progress of the United States 
is that “oil” should have become a bad word 
which politicians need only to utter to arouse 
prejudice against useful legislation and 
good citizens. No product has been more 
beneficial to daily life and labor. It has 
revolutionized transportation and industry. 
It has spread wealth where there was none 
before. Some of the great fortunes oil has 
created are devoted to the uplifting of every 
phase of human life. The development of 
oil and its byproducts as industrial and 
domestic fuel and as the base of fabulous 
petro-chemical manufactures has wrought 
many of the miracles of the 20th century. 

The intelligence with which the industry 
has estabilshed and steadily expanded its 
market has made whole nations dependent 
on oll for the maintenance and improvement 
of their living standards. But with this 
has come a tremendous public responsibility, 
and the question raised before the Senate 
committee is—as often before—whether the 
oll industry is discharging it. 

ASSIGNMENTS OF BLAME 


There have been exchanges of blame for 
the falloff in the daily export to Western 
Europe. A shortage of tankers is claimed. 
Some big companies attribute the dispro- 
portionate quantity of gasoline in their ex- 
ports to tlein“ sales requirements by inde- 
pendents. On behalf of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, which fixes the allowable pro- 
duction in the State that is the source of 
half the oil yield in this country, it is said 
that an excessive quota of oil imports and 
domestic refinery stocks, plus the failure of 
the pipeline companies to make connections 
with the wells of independent producers, 
compel the commission to hold down in- 
crease in the allowables. 

If the commission further raises allowable 
production, the explanation goes on, there 
will be waste and a market that will collapse 
from oversupply as soon as Western Europe's 
current plight is resolved by the resumption 
of normal imports from the Middle East, 
And the general rise in petroleum prices has 
been attributed to “the inexorable law of 
supply and demand.” 
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A DIVIDED INDUSTRY 


But the industry as a whole has been 
silent despite circumstances that again have 
put it within range as one of the easiest 
targets for politicians. One reason, of course, 
is the industry's sharp division between the 
independents and the big companies. An- 
other reason is that for some years there has 
been no individual in the industry whom its 
divisions accept as leader and spokesman—a 
conceivable consequence of Government 
antitrust policies. But whatever the rea- 
sons, the politicians whom they do not in- 
fluence treat the oil producers as one indus- 
try; the public accepts that classification: 
and the politicians who, for self-serving or 
disinterested motives, want to defend the 
ofl business have found this a hazardous 
position. This hazard some oil and gas repre- 
sentatives have greatly increased by promot- 
ing their interests with methods as crude 
as the petroleum they bring up from the 
earth’s substrata. 

The most recent example of methods for 
which the word crude is a euphemism was 
provided during the debate over the natural 
gas bill at the last session of Congress. These 
were perfect illustrations of how to give a 
vital free enterprise 2 black eyes where be- 
fore there was but 1. And because of this 
the President felt compelled to veto a bill 
he had advocated and still views as legisla- 
tion essential to an ample supply of fuel 
for private and industrial consumers. 

Against such a background, and in view of 
the President's comment at his news con- 
ference yesterday, the responsibility and 
necessity of the petroleum industry are 
plain: to try to justify the export situation, 
or to meet the minimum crude oll require- 
ments of Western Europe. 


Mr. Dulles Produces a Mystery and Leaves 
an Implication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Dulles Produces a Mystery 
and Leaves an Implication” which ap- 
peared in the February 9, 1957, issue of- 
the Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Mr. DULLES PRODUCES A MYSTERY AND LEAVES 
AN IMPLICATION 

By joining the question of American pris- 
oners in Communist China to the question 
of our own State Department’s refusal to 
let American newsmen visit China, Mr. Dulles 
has propounded a brandnew mystery. 

The Secretary of State was asked in his 
news conference on Tuesday to explain de- 
partmental policy on the continued denial 
of passports to bona fide reporters wishing to 
visit China in purusuit of their jobs. 

He said in reply that “* * we don't like 
to have American citizens used as a means 
of coercion as against the United States 
Government.” And he added: ou know. 
of course, the Chinese Government has for 
some time been trying to get reporters, pref- 
erably those it picked, to come into Com- 
munist China and it has repeatedly tried to 
use the Illegal detention of Americans in 
Communist China as a means of pressure to 
accomplish its ends in that respect.“ 
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It is safe to say that not a reporter in the 
room knew this to be so, or had ever heard 
Mr. Dulles say so before. The “of course” in 
that sentence is as astonishing as the impli- 
cation that Communist China was hand- 
picking reporters, either gullible or venal, for 
conducted tours. 7 

But when he was asked whether “reports 
by bona fide American correspondents, if 
they were to operate from China, would be 
beneficial necessarily to the regime,” Mr. 
Dulles promptly replied: No, sir. Our policy 
is in no sense at all dictated by a desire to 
withhold from the American people any in- 
formation about Communist China. It is 
solely dictated by the fact that we do not 
want to see the Chinese Communists gain 
their ends by the means of holding Ameri- 
cans in jails.” 

One must pause here and try to figure out 
whose ends everybody was talking about. 
The newsmen are obviously under the im- 
pression—which we share—that they are 
being kept out of Communist China by the 
State Department's refusal to issue passports 
and its threats of penalties if individual re- 
porters go without passports. But Mr. 
Dulles has a picture of Red China seeking 
to seduce hand picked individuals for its 
own purposes.” These purposes presumably 
are the creation of fayorable propaganda 
pictures which would spread false ideas 
through the newspapers of the United 
States. 


THESE AREN'T PROPAGANDA TOOLS 


But Mr. Dulles says he didn't mean that. 
At least, he said “No, sir,” which might be 
construed as denying that the handpicked 
correspondents would necessarily be stooges. 
He then added that policy is solely dictated 
by the fact that we do not want to see the 
Chinese Communists gain their ends by the 
means of holding Americans in jail.” So 
again it seems as though the ends we are 
trying to thwart are those of the Chinese 
who are trying to plant false impressions 
through handpicked correspondents. 
` The news-gathering agencies which were 
told last summer that they might send cor- 
respondents into China included the Asso- 
ciated Press, the United Press, the New York 
Times, the Chicago Tribune, Life, and Time. 
The New York Times is quick to explain that 
it, not the Chinese, picked “four men * * * 
chosen by this newspaper solely on their 
qualifications as experts in the field, and the 
Chinese were willing to grant them visas.” 
In almost every case, the Chinese merely 
acceded to requests for visas filed years 
earlier by the news agencies or their cor- 
respondents. 

Nor was it suggested, when the State De- 
partment refused passports to correspond- 
ents, that the Chinese had initiated any deal 
about prisoners held in China in return for 
the correspondents’ visits. On the contrary, 
it was the State Department which sald that 


the refusal was made because the Chinese 


continued to hold the prisoners. 
THE PRESIDENT DIDN'T KNOW 


If the suggested visits were the blackmail 
Mr. Dulles now says they were, his case would 
have been strengthened immeasurably if he 
had said so at once. Indeed, it is impossible 
to think of any reason why he should not 
have said so. Correspondents and news- 
papers resented what they felt was State De- 
partment high-handedness in denying them 
a chance to visit and write about a huge and 
controversial country. Had they then been 
given Mr. Dulles“ interpretation of hand- 
picking, with the added suggestion that only 
if they wrote favorable reports would Ameri- 
can prisoners be released, their indignation 
would have been at least equal to his. 

But the persistent correspondent sought 
again to pin Mr. Dulles down on who first 
made the connection between prisoners and 
reporters, saying once more: “What is the 
connection between the * * * policy of ban- 
ning American correspondents going to China 
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and the position of the American prisoners? 
I don't get the bridge between the two.” This 
is Mr. Dulles’ reply: 

“The bridge is one that was built by Chi- 
nese Communists, not by us. There is no 
necessary connection whatever. The Chinese 
Communists have“ made the connection. 
They have said in effect that they want to 
have certain correspondents come to Commu- 
nist China and will hold Americans in jail 
until we allow them to come. Now, that is 
the situation we are faced with.” 

Reporters and their employers apparently 
were not the only people from whom Mr. 
Dulles has kept his story a secret. When Mr. 
Eisenhower was asked about it at his press 
conference on Wednesday he described it as 
“a new thought that has come in, a quid pro 
quo arrangement, and we have tried to keep 
this thing on the basic principle that people 
carried out their promises first, before yau 
did anything else, had any further relations, 
but I will talk to him about it and see exactly 
what it is he is speaking of." 

The newspapers and press associations who 
come under Mr. Dulles’ definition of hand- 
picked may be counted on to remind the 
President of his promise. Mr. Dulles’ aston- 
ishing story and the implications left by it 
will not be left unchecked. 


— 


Report From Representative McCarthy, of 
Minnesota, to His Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.: HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a document 
entitled “Report No. 1, From the Office 
of EUGENE J. McCartuy, Member of Con- 
gress, Representative From the Fourth 
District, Minnesota,” dated February 
1957, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. This is a report to Representa- 
tive McCartuy’s constituents relating to 
the first. month’s activities of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Report No. 1 From THE OFFICE OF EUGENE J. 
MCCARTHY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM THE FOURTH DISTRICT, 
MINNESOTA 


Dear Frrenps: In the first month of the 
Ist session of the 85th Congress, only one 
issue of significance has come before the 
House of Representatives. This was the 
Middle East resolution proposed and drafted, 
not by Congress, but by the State Depart- 
ment. After limited hearings, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee recommended the 
passage of the resolution. The resolution 
was presented under a closed rule, prevent- 
ing House amendment, The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee is continuing its hear- 
ings and is demanding fuller explanation 
of the implications and of the language of 
the resolution. 

I opposed the closed rule, as I believed 
the resolution needed clarification and modi- 
fication. I then voted against the resolu- 
tion. 

The Secretary of State declared that the 
Passage of the resolution would dispel 
doubts about the United States willingness 
and determination to resist Communist ag- 
gression in the Middle East. Certainly there 
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indicate hesitation or reluctance, or to cause 
doubt. If such doubt exists, it has arisen 
as a result of the administration's hesitation 
and uncertainty, and it could, I believe, be 
dispelled by affirmative decision and action 
on the part of the administration, 

The resolution spoke of authorizing the 
President to use military forces. Not even 
Mr. Dulles would say that the resolution was 
necessary for this. The resolution provided 
authorization to the President to spend in 
the Middle East $200 million of previously 
appropriated funds. Mr. Dulles, in hours of 
questioning, failed to give any real explana- 
tion of how he is going to use this money. 
He admitted that he had enough for any 
expenditures that might be necessary dur- 
ing the next 60 days. I realize that some 
freedom must be given in the expenditure 
of money appropriated for Overseas use, 
especially in an area as unstahle as is the 
Middle East, but I also believe that Congress 
should have some indication, at least, of the 
general areas of expenditure—such as capital 
goods, direct aid to people, and major proj- 
ects which may be contemplated. No ex- 
planations were given, 

Between July 1, 1951, and June 30, 1956, the 
United States allotted a total of $136,295,000 
to the 5 Middle Eastern Arab States—Egypt. 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia. Of 
this amount only a little more than $70 mil- 
lion, or slightly over 50 percent of the 
amount, has been spent in 5 years. There 18. 
therefore, nothing in the record to indicate 
that the administration could get real eco- 
nomic development started if Congress gave 
emergency authority for additional millions 
of dollars. 

Iam hopeful that in the course of Senate 
hearings and Senate debate the resolution 
will be clarified and improved, and that the 
administration will indicate more positively 
and specifically what its policy and program 
for the Midde East actually is and that the 
House of Representatives will, in the future, 
be less hurried in acting on resolutions such 
as this,, and more thorough in its inquiries 
and debate. 

The controversy on this resolution raises 
the difficult question of the responsibility of 
the opposition party in the field of foreign 
affairs. Opposition should not be opposition 
for its own sake. Especially in the field of 
foreign affairs, it should be considerate, and 
taking into account the difficulties and un- 
certainties of world affairs. On the other 
hand, especially since decisions in foreign 
affairs are so important, foreign policy must 
be subject to debate and to challenge. If the 
people of the country are to make difficult 
decisions in this field, they must have suffi- 
cient information. The same is true of the 
Congress. Initiative and major responsibility 
rests with the President and his Department 
of State, but residual congressional respon- 
sibility remains. It is my opinion that the 
House of Representatives did not exercise its 
full responsibility in dealing with this reso- 
lution, and that it missed an opportunity to 
take a more vital part in the development of 
foreign policy. T 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, 
Member of Congress. 


Snake Needs Taming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 


is nothing in the record of the Congress to ruary 3, 1957, a letter appeared in the 


1957 


Oregon State Sunday Journal, which I 
believe will be of interest to the Members 
of the House. It is my feeling that Mrs. 
Pratt's sentiments reflect the attitude 
of the great majority of people in the 
Pacific Northwest. Iearnestly hope that 
it will not be much longer before Mrs. 
Pratt can see the fury of the Snake River 
tamed by a high dam at Hells Canyon. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
Include Mrs. Pratt's letter: 

SNAKE NEEDS TAMING 


To the Enrror: 

Having lived for a considerable number of 
years without finding it necessary to become 
& bank robber, my views on the methods 
used by that interesting fraternity must be 
classified as being those of a rank amateur. 
But it seems to me that if I wanted to stage 
a holdup in one end of town, my first move 
Would be to divert attention from my enter- 
Prise by building a fire under the Elks tem- 
Ple or Chamber of Commerce Building at 
the other end of the burg. > 

This thought came to me as I.read vari- 
Ous recent exhortations in the Journal urg- 
lug us to think about building Libby Dam, 
or Paradise Dam, or Mica Creek Reservoir, 
and quit looking so intently at Idaho Power's 
Operation Mud Dauber now shadowbox- 
ing in Hells Canyon. Those special pleaders 
Must know that a commission chosen ap- 
Parently for its vacuity for some time has 
been considering how to begin to start to 
Commense preliminary talks on how some 
time to consider maybe holding a meeting 
SOmewhere at some future time with the 
Canadian Government about Libby Dam. 

The other day my granddaughter took me 
for a drive around in this country where 
once I had lived so long. As we crossed the 
bridge at Nyssa, old Snake River was show- 

K her yellow fangs. She was full of power 
and a fury that ought to be tamed by a high 
Hells Canyon Dam and funneled through 
Penstocks so she would be doing people 
Some good, instead of raging off useless down 
the Pacific that’s full of water already. 
That yellow water ought to be flowing over 

nneville and McNary and the John Day 
Dams along in October and November, when 
all the towns from Eugene to Portland are 

Iding their collective breaths for fear of 

wnout orders. 
Anna D. S. PRATT, 

Nyssa. 


Victims of Crime Entitled to Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


„Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Victims of Crime Entitled to 
Facts” which appeared in the February 
6. 1957, issue of the Madisonville Messen- 
ger of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

. Victims or Crime ENTITLED To Facts 

There seems to be a growing conviction 
throughout the country that the degree of 
Secrecy with which juvenile crime has been 
treated by the papers is not wise. Perhaps, 
some suggest, It tends to encourage youth- 
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ful criminality where, In some cases at least, 
some proper publicity might deter it. , 

J. Edgar Hoover, veteran director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigaiton, is the latest 
to comment upon the subject, and behind his 
comment is the authority of a lifetime of 
experience in dealing with crime—adult and 
juvenile. 

Mr. Hoover holds the opinion that the 
public, which ts the victim of crime, is en- 
titled to know who the perpetrators of crime 
are. They are entitled to this information 
regardless of the age of the slugger or stick- 
up man or rapist or whatnot. In an era 
when big town mobs made up of young hood- 
dums knife teachers, savagely beat sailors 
or soldiers, and wreck public property to the 
tune of millions of dollars a year, the public 
is entitled to know who comprises the mobs, 
and who is doing what. 

The situation which has arisen in this 
matter of hush-hush for juvenile offenders 
is easy to trace. People with kindly intent 
have insisted for a long time that there is 
good reason for the nares and offenses of 
youngsters who make a slip to be kept secret 
if secrecy can prevent an offender's being 
branded as a criminal by society, and if there 
are no more offenses. 

Beyond any shadow of doubt there are 
those who take advantage of the secrecy sit- 
uation and the generally mild treatment that 
juvenile courts deal out, and sometimes this 
type of offender will run wild, with a whole 
chain of law violations which he knows will 
be kept secret, too, and which they have rea- 
son to believe will not be seriously punished. 

Some of the States which are plagued by 
this particular problem—including New 
York—are considering changes in their youth 
court laws which would allow inspection and 
publication of records of arrest, the crimes 
charged, and the disposition of the cases. 

Down in Georgia, to cite a southern ex- 
ample, the legislature is considering a” bill 
designed to remove the shield of secrecy 
from youthful violators of laws at the time 
of a second offense. 

Some other States make juvenile crime 
records readily available—as Mr. Hoover 
seems to think they should be—on the theory 
that the public is entitled to know the facts. 
At the same time, it is pointed out that 
newspapers are competent to use juvenile 
court records in such manner that the vicious 
crimes which imperil innocent. youngsters 
and other people will be publicized. 

Anyway, the Hoover statement and the 
other considerations of this problem and the 
various approaches made toward solution or 


improvement of it show plainly that the pub- | 


lic is becoming aware that secrecy can be a 
handjcap—even a peril—to the public which 
supplies all the victims for crimes, juvenile or 
adult. 


The Late Honorable Thurmond Chatham 
SPEECH 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Thurmond Chatham was born 
in Elkin, N. C., August 16, 1896; educated 
in the public schools and attended the 
University of North Carolina and Yale 
University; during the First World War 
enlisted in the United States Navy as 
seaman second class, and served from 
May 1917 to June 1919; in World War II 
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again served in the Navy from February 
14, 1942, to November 25, 1945, with com- 
bat duty in the southwest Pacific; deco- 
rated with the Bronze Star Medal, the 
Secretary of the Navy's Commendation 
Medal, and the Royal Order of Nassau 
with Swords from the Dutch Govern- 
ment, American theater ribbon, Euro- 
pean theater ribbon, Asiatic theater rib- 
bon with three battle stars, World War I 


-ribbon, and the Victory ribbon; went to 


work in the mills of the Chatham Manu- 
facturing Co. in July 1919 and rose 
through various positions to the presi- 
dency of the company and chairman of 
the board of directors; married to Mrs. 
Patricia Firestone Coyner, November 16, 
1950; one son, Walter Firestone Chat- 
ham, and two sons by former marriage, 
Hugh Gwyn Chatham and Richard 
Thurmond Chatham, Jr.; engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits as owner and operator 
of Klondike Farm at Elkin, N. C.; former 
president of North Carolina Dairymen’s 
Association, member of State Board of 
Conservation and Development, and 
county commissioner of Forsyth County; 
a member of the National Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, the visiting committee of 
Woman’s College at Greensboro, and di- 
rector of Hugh Chatham Memorial Hos- 
pital at Elkin; member, Society of Cin- 
cinnati; elected to 8ist Congress on No- 
vember 2, 1948; reelected to the 82d, 83d, 
and 84th Congresses. 

I succeeded Thurmond Chatham in 
Congress and feel that I knew him bet- 
ter than many of you. I knew him per- 
sonally as a friend and also as a polit- 
ical opponent. In the light of that 
knowledge, I can sincerely say to you 
that he possessed the grace of friend- 
ship, had the sense of oneness with our 
kind, and his mind and heart were linked 
with his fellow heart and mind. He was 
one of that select number who might sin- 
cerely join in that prayerful petition: 

Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

The mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 

He did not seek the faults of his fellow 
men, but he did seek their woes and 
shared them with understanding, toler- 
ance, and unselfish helpfulness. In the 
poet’s language, he could have said, and 
probably did say, “I pray thee, then, write 
me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

I have never known a more sports- 
manlike man than Thurmond Chatham. 
He could dish it out, but he could also 
take it. He was gracious and humble 
in victory. He was gracious and grace- 
ful in defeat—and I do not refer to po- 
litical campaigns alone, but to all of the 
vicissitudes of life. His follies, if any, 
were so far overshadowed by his contri- 
butions to the sum total of human hap- 
piness and welfare that they must be 
considered negligible. He was a splen- 
did and loveable gentleman, a fine 
friend, a courageous and conscientious 
public servant, one who never looked 
back and who continuously thought that 
this mid-20th century should be a period 
of progress. 

I join with you in mourning his loss 
and in perpetuating in memory his fine 
qualities of character. For myself and 
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on behalf of the people of my district, 
I salute the memory of Thurmond 
Chatham, who devoted the best efforts 
of his life to the cause of better rela- 
tions among his own people and among 
those of the world. He was a man whose 
example in tolerance, compassion, and 
charity were his eloquent answer to the 
centuries-old query: “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” 

Surely “he loved the stars too fondly 
to be fearful of the night.” 

From his widow, his fine sons, his fam- 
ily and host of friends, I bring you thanks 
and gratitude for your kindness, under- 
standing, and friendship for Thurmond 
Chatham, who understood well that to 
have a friend one must be a friend. 


Additional Funds for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today a bill to provide addi- 
tional funds for education without Fed- 
eral direction, control, or interference. 

The measure provides that 1 percent 
of the taxes collected on individual and 
corporate incomes in each State shall 
be returned to the State for use for edu- 
cational purposes. District directors of 
internal revenue will make quarterly 
payments to the proper State officials. 
‘This will be a simple bookkeeping trans- 
action without Federal direction, con- 
trol, or interference in the expenditure 
of the additional funds provided to the 
State school systems. 

It is similar to the bills sponsored by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scriv- 
NER] and to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Gwinn] 
which was adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole during debate last year. 


Anyone who is sincerely interested in 


providing additional funds for public 
schools as quickly as possible will sup- 
port this measure. On the contrary, 
those who are interested in Federal con- 
trol of education may be expected to 
- oppose it. 

Introduction of this bill should not be 
considered as an indication that I believe 
the States are incapable of providing 
for their schools. To the contrary, I 
believe that the States can solve any 
problems in education that now exist. As 
was stated at the White House Confer- 
ence on Education, no State has proved 
its incapacity, Several have proved their 
unwillingness to undertake the addi- 
tional levies or to modernize bonding 
limits. Several have shown eagerness for 
Federal funds and reluctance to dis- 
charge their responsibilities so long as 
there is hope for Federal assumption of 
those responsibilities. A few, to their 
everlasting credit, have gone ahead and 
proved that they can and will build all 
of the classrooms they need without Fed- 
eral help, 
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The fact remains that we are in grave 
danger of the enactment of the Federal 
control of education bill. 

I think the danger was stated very 
clearly by our President a few years ago 
when he wrote the following to the 
gentleman from New York: 

I would flatly oppose any grant by the 
Federal Government to all States in the 
Union for educational purposes. Such policy 
would create an ambition—almost a require- 
ment—to spend money freely under the im- 
pulse of competition with other localities in 
the country. Very frankly, I firmly believe 
that the army of persons who urge greater 
and greater centralization of authority and 
greater dependence on the Federal treasury 
are really more dangerous to our form of 
government than any external threat that 
can possibly be arrayed against us. In short, 
unless we are careful, even the great and 
necessary educational processes in our coun- 
try will become yet another vehicle by which 
the believers in paternalism, if not outright 
socialism, will gain still additional power for 
the central government. 


Mr. Eisenhower recognizes in that let- 
ter that the freedom of our public schools 
under local supervision and with local 
support is a very important part of our 
free government. Also, that Federal aid 
means Federal control, because our re- 
sponsibility to the taxpayers requires we 
exercise careful and prudent control of 
the expenditures of their money. 

As the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Cotmer] said last year, our free 
public schools are second only to re- 
ligion in the hearts of our people. They 
are a birthright that we dare not sell or 
exchange at any price. 

Still, there is the demand in many 
areas for more money for schools and 
there is a real danger that Congress will 
succumb to that demand. 

As a last resort, to avoid the dull uni- 
formity of Federal control, I offer this 
income-tax refund proposal. 

The chart which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the end of my 


Kelley bill 


State 


$3, 258, 000 | $13, 452, 987 
1, 392, 000 3, BUG, 529 
1, 356, 000 7, 970, 935 

45, 720, 000 41, 318, 729 
5, 382, 000 5, 416, 983 

11, 046, 000 7, 178, 843 
7, 728, 000 1, 252, 575 
5, 802, 000 11, 435, 853 
6, 012, 000 15, 34S, 251 

918, 000 2, 537, 685 

49, 388, 000 30, 370, 893 

13, 722, 000 15, 339, 955 
4, 530, 000 9, 630, 192 
4, 314, 000 7, 125, 041 

11. 400, 000 12, 476, 955 
4, 644, 000 12, 135, 344 
1, 464, 000 3, 367, 314 

16, 536, 000 24, 393, 222 

16, 314, 000 15, 860, 536 

52, 266, 000 25, 588, 331 
9, 096, 000 11, 549, 724 

1. 200, 000 9, 760, 329 

15, 192, 000 13, 762, 065 
1, 002, 000 1, 301, 280 
3, 510, 000 4, 831, 304 

726, 000 690, 490 

+ 1,068, 000 1, 919, 532 

17, 664, 000 17,015, 508 

912, 000 3, 481, 185 
112, 449, 000 49, 192, 062 
13, 236, 000 18, 267, 824 
544, 000 2, 586, 487 
40, 404,000 | 30,354, 624 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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remarks shows in column 1 the amount 
of Federal tax revenue from each State 
that would be required to support the 
$600 million grant of the Federal control 
of education bill, Column 2 shows the 
amount each State would receive for ed- 
ucation under that bill. Column 3 shows 
the net gain or loss to each State. 

Citizens of Ohio would contribute $40,- 
404,000 of the total required. In return, 
Ohio would receive Federal aid amount- 
ing to $30,354,624, a net loss to Ohio tax- 
payers of $10,049,376. 

I am indebted to Paul O. Peters for an 
analysis showing that six States, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, would contrib- 
ute over 57 percent of the Kelley bill 
grants. The bill means a net loss of 
$130 million to the taxpaying citizens of 
these six States, 

Column 4 of my chart shows 1956 col- 
lections of individual and corporate in- 
come taxes. Column 5 shows what each 
State would receive under my proposal. 
Column 6 shows the total effect on each 
State, being the amount of taxation that 
can be avoided by rejecting the Federal 
control bill together with the amount re- 
tained under my proposal. 

Only a few States would receive less 
than the net benefit of the Federal con- 
trol bill. : 

The total amount to be distributed 
among the States, without control, 
would be slightly greater than the 
amount the Federal control bill en- 
visions. 

I think the issue is plain. Those who 
want to provide the greatest amount of 
money for schools as swiftly as possible 
will, of necessity, endorse my proposal. 
Those who are primarily interested in 
Federal control, in enlarging the Federal 
bureaucracy, and in extending the pater- 
nalism of the Central Government will 
oppose it in favor of the control bill. 

The chart follows: 


Net gain to 

to State 
— 
$10, 194,987 | 8428 121,000 | $4, 281, 100 $7, 839, 100 
414, 529 174, 547, 000 1, 745, 470 3.137. 470 
6, 614, 935 168, 357, 000 1, 683, 570 3, 039, 570 

—4, 401,271 | 5,255, 898, 000 | 52, 538, 980 98, 278. 
34, 711, 563, 000 7, 115, 630 12, 497, 630 
—3, 872,157 | 1, 141,178,000 11, 411, 750 22 457, 780 
—6. 465, 425 790, 853, 000 7, 908, 530. 15, 636, 530 
5, 633, 853 799, 257, 000 7, 992, 570 13, 704, $70 
7, 336, 251 643, 358, 000 6, 433, 580 12, 445, 580 
1, 619, 685 114, 649, 000 1, 146, 490 2 ons, 490 
—18, 907,107 | 5, 202,922,000 | 52,029,220 | 101. 307, 220 
1, 617,985 | 1,349, 680,000 | 13. 498, 690 27, 218, 600 
5, 100, 192 538, 648, 000 5, 386, 480 9, Q18, 480 
2, 811, 041 450, 087, 000 4, 500, 870 8 814, 870 
1,076, 955 482, 227, 000 4,822, 270 222, 270 
7, 491, 344 513, 147, 000 5, 131, 470 9,775, 470 
1, 903, 314 166, 309, 000 1, 663, 090 3. 107, 090 
. 7,857,222 | 1,541,014,000 | 15, 410, 140 31, Mö, 140 
—453, 464 | 1, 770,309,000 | 17. 703, 090 34, 0171090 
—26, 677, 660 | 5,378, 497,000 | 53,784,970 | 108. 050, 970 
2, 453, 724 997, 464, 000 9, 974, 640 19, 070, 640 
8, 560,329 | _ 153, 892, 000 1, 538, 920 2, T38, 920 
—1, 420, 035 | “1, 554,304,000 | 15, 543, 040 30, 735, 049 
383, 280 120, 241, 000 1, 202, 410 2, 204, 410 
1, 321, 364 843, 254, 000 3, 432, 540 6, 942, 540 
—26, 510 84, 049, 000 840, 490 1, 56%, 490 
851, 532 12, 216, 000 1, 292, 160 2, 360, 100 
. 492 | 1,884, 102,000 | 18, 841, 020 36, 45, 020 
2, 469, 185 115, 786, 000 3, 157, 860 2.009, 800 
—63, 256, 938 12 612 648 000 | 126, 126, 480 | 238. 575, 480 
5, 031, 824 755, 800, 000 7, 558, 000 20, 704, 000 
2, 040, 487 64, 214, 000 682, 140 1, 208, 10 
—10, 049,370 | 4,154, 769,000 | 41, 547, 690 81, 951, 690 
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Bow bill 


Income and 
State corporate tax 
Taxes re- State will Net gain or | oullection, 1956 
quired receive loss to 
State 
meee yt ORE N 

Oklahoma. . $5,304,000 | $8,572,828 | $3,208,823 | 887, 861,000 33, 578,610 | 310, 042, 610 
preon.. 3, 668, 000 5, S39, 0 2, 173, 830 469, 421, 000 4, 604, 210 8, 30, 210 
ennsylyan 45,672,000 | 87,655,605 -. 018, 385 4, 627, 820,000 | 44, 278, 200 91, 950, 200 
t 2, 544, 000 2, G07. 24 124. 824 277, 196, 000 2, 771, 960 5, 315, 960 
2, 164, 000 10, 508, 624 8; 342, 022 252, 223, 000 2, 522, 330 4, H&S, 330 
612, 000 1, 587, 065 97A, 065 75, 118, 000 751, 180 1. 363, 180 
4,374, 000 13, 762, G 9, 38%, 065 518. 121, 000 5,181, 210 9, 555, 210 
18, 720, 000 32, 073, 646 14, 253, 640 2, 157, 833, 000 21, 578, 330 40), 298, 330 
yah- 2, 64,000 3, 253, 444 A. 444 159, 391, 000 1, 593, 010 4, 137, 010 
formont. 643, 000 1, 447, 882 TWU, 852 65, 678, 000 656, 780 1, 304, 780 
irvinta eNOS 9. 234, 000 14. S10, BAG 4, 57, 800 TAS. 707, 000 7, 387, 070 16, 621, 070 
Washitretor 1.. 7. 104, 000 9, 532, 589 2. 424, A89 822, 125, 000 8, 221, 250 15, 325, 250 
Vest Virginis. 2, 514, 000 R, G21, 025 6, 107, 625 291, 018, 000 2, 919, 180 5, 433, 180 
main 11.14 00 13. 111, 377 1,989,377 1. 183,119,000 | 11, 881, 190 22, 9%3, 190 
Wyoming 486, 000 1, 171, 239 0X5, 20 52, 707,000 527, 070 1, 013, 070 
awali.. 1, 164, 000 2, 114. 738 970, TSS 131, 468, 000 1, 314, 660 2, 478, 660 
hotels ten Lees 207, 996, 000 | evo, 00 ——.— | 62,972, won, 000 | 620, 729, 000 | 2, 220, 640, 500 


' Maryland indludes District of Columbia and Pucrto Rico, 


3 Washington State iucludes Alaska. 
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Federal Aid to Schools Backed by 4-to-1 
Margin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the Gallup 
Doll, as reported in the Washington Post 
4nd Times Herald of February 10, 1957, 
indicates for Congress how the public 
feels about Federal aid to education. I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp this poll as I feel it should be 
brought to the attention of Congress. 

There are one or two points of particu- 
lar interest. It will be noted that 76 per- 
cent of the people in America favor Fed- 
eral aid, even though there is prospect 
for higher taxes if this is done. Only 19 
Dercent oppose it. Last year 67 percent 
favored it. 

The desire is universal as the same per- 
centage of Republicans, Democrats, and 
independents favor it as do the people of 
the East, Midwest, South, and West; 

testants, Catholics—even to build 
public schools—all agree. 

The article follows: 

Tun Gattur Pout—Fepmat Am To SCHOOLS 
Backen BY 4-to-1 MARGIN 


(By George Gallup) i 

Parncrron, N. J., February 9.—By an over- 
Whelming 4-to-1 margin, the public favors 
Stanting Federal aid to build new public 
Schools throughout the country—including 
Communities in the South where white and 
Colored children are now segregated. 

A survey just completed by the institute 
finds that for every person who thinks that 
States and local communities should build 
their own schools there are four persons who 
favor having the Federal Government help 
Out, even though there is the prospect of 
higher taxes if this is done. 

There also has been a significant increase 
in the number in favor of Federal aid to 
Schools over the last year. One year ago, an 
identical institute survey found 67 percent 
in favor, compared with 76 percent today. 


Observers polnt out that during the last 
year the States and local communities have 
built a record 63,000 new classrooms. 

A recent publication of the Department of 
Commerce estimates that $4 billion would 
be needed annually for the next 10 years 
to do the job. This would mean that the 
rate of expenditure would have to rise 60 per- 
cent over the current 62.6 billion level. 

The proposal to grant Federal aid to pub- 
lic schools was put to a scientifically drawn 
cross-section of the public in the following 
manner: 

“Some people say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington should give financial 
help to build new public schools, especially 
in the poorer States. Others say that this 
will mean higher taxes for everyone and that 
States and local communities should build 
their own schools. 

“How do you, yourself, feel—do you favor 
or oppose Federal aid to help build new pub- 
lic schools?” > 


Here is the vote today and 1 year ago: 


[Percent] 
Today 1956 
78 67 
ONO 19 24 
No opinion 5 9 


Public opinion on the question of Federal 
aid to communities in the South where white 
and colored children are now kept apart was 
tested by means of the following question: 

“How about communities in the South 
where white and colored children are sepa- 
rated? Should the Government help these 
communities, or refuse to help thém build 
schools?” 


The vote: Percent 
Should help „ł„ 73 
Refuse to hel 1 
No opinion Sao ree - 10 


Although every major group in the popula- 
tion is in favor of the Federal aid proposal, 
the following differences are of interest: 

Greatest. endorsement of the proposal 
comes from persons in the heavily populated 
States in the East. 

Catholics questioned in today's survey are 
slightly more in favor of Federal aid to build 
public schools than are Protestants. 

The results by party affiliation, region of 
the country and by religious preference fol- 
low: 5 
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No 
opinion 

Republicans.. 5 
Democrats. 4 
Independents 5 
R. 3 
Midwest. 3 
South. 9 
ae 5 

5 

5 


Tennessee Valley Flood of January- 
February 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


I. SYNOPSIS 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
The Tennessee Valley has experienced a 
valleywide, flood-producing storm of 
near record proportions over a period 
of some 2 weeks beginning late in Janu- 
ary. ation by the TVA water con- 
trol system has lowered flood flows on 
the major tributary streams below stor- 
age reservoirs, and on the Tennessee 
River to the extent that damage has been 
light. 

At Chattanooga, Tenn., the river stage 
was held to about 32 feet, only 2 feet 
above flood stage. Early preliminary 
estimates made independently by the 
United States Weather Bureau and by 
TVA show that the natural flood would 
have reached a crest stage of at least 
52 feet without control by the TVA sys- 
tem. For a 52-foot stage, the damages 
averted within the city were estimated 
to be more than’$50 million on the basis 
of 1953 property values and improve- 
ments. Present indications are that this 
estimate is conservative, and that the 
natural stage would have been near 54 
feet, in which case the recent flood ranks 
as the second largest in history at Chat- 
tanooga, exceeded only by the flood of 
1867 at a crest stage of 57.9 feet. Dam- 
ages averted for a flood that would have 
reached 54 feet would be in excess of $65 
million. 

In the valley of the Clinch River, the 
city of Clinton was spared damages in 


the order of $250,000. This does not in- 


clude damages averted at the AEC facili- 
ties which were successfully protected 
against damage and the interruption of 
vital operations. 

While there has been a slackening off 
of rainfall over the valley region with 
dropping streamflow, the storm-produc- 
ing weather conditions still exist. Thus, 
a final account cannot be made at this 
time. 

The capacity of the TVA system to 
regulate floods has by no means been 
exhausted. However, the valleywide 
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flood season extends into April, and it 
‘is now necessary to restore and preserve 
the flood regulating capacity of the sys- 
tem. At present the flood-control opera- 
tion continues in the form of relieving 
the system of stored water by means of 
controlled releases from both main-river 
and tributary projects. Good progress 
in this phase of the operation has been 
made to date. 
II. TVA SYSTEM—CHATTANOOGA LEVEE 


The TVA water control system deals 
with a drainage area of some 41,000 
square miles. It includes reservoirs lo- 
cated on headwater streams in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia, 
and main-river developments located 
along the Tennessee River from Knox- 
ville downstream to Paducha, Ky., where 
the Tennessee River enters the Ohio 
River. 

In flood-control operations, there are 
two principal focal points. Within the 
valley the main focal point is the city 
of Chattanooga. The other principal 
focus of operating concern is the lower 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Approxi- 
mately half the 41,000 square-mile drain- 
age area lies upstream from Chatta- 
nooga. In this area the water-control 
system comprises 10 multiple-purpose 
storage projects on major tributary 
rivers and 3 multiple-purpose projects 
along the Tennessee River between 
Knoxville and Chattanooga. In each of 
the 10 tributary projects substantial 
storage capacity is reserved for flood- 
control operations, and facilities are in- 
cluded for power generation. Each of 
the three main-river projects above 
Chattanooga also provides storage capa- 
city for flood control, power installations, 
and navigation locks. Downstream from 
Chattanooga, the river is developed by 
six additional multiple-purpgse projects 
equipped with navigation locks and 
power facilities. Five of these six res- 
ervoirs provide further flood storage 
capacity. The key project for the regu- 
lation of Ohio and Mississippi River 
floods is the Kentucky Dam and Reser- 
voir where 4 million acre-feet of flood 
storage is available. 

This farflung system provides substan- 
tial flood protection along the tributaries 
below the storage dams and at communi- 
ties along the main river. It also has 
the capacity to effectively reduce flood 
crests on the lower Ohio and Mississippi. 
While flood protection afforded to the 
city of Chattanooga is substantial for 
most great fioods that may be expected, 
full protection will require the construc- 


tion of a levee system. Plans for such’ 


a levee system were prepared some 20 
years ago, presuming that such facili- 
ties would be constructed if the city of 
Chattanooga would furnish the neces- 
sary right-of-way and satisfy other re- 
quirements. These levees have not yet 
been built, and the city of Chattanooga 
remains vulnerable to damage in the 
event of great floods. 
III. THE JANUARY~-FEBRUARY FLOOD OF 4957 


Storm conditions: The recent valley- 
wide flood in the Tennessee watershed 
resulted from an extended period of 
almost continuous rainfall from Jan- 
uary 24 until February 5. The rainfall 
above Chattanooga averaged near 9 
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inches. At many poimts in tributary 
streams the total rainfall for the pe- 
riod approaches 10 inches. High points 
along the eastern valley rim received 
greater amounts, as at Clingmans Dome 
in the Smoky Mountains, where over 
14 inches was recorded. In the early 
stages of the flood-producing storm the 
rainfall was heaviest over the northern 
portion of the valley, particularly in the 
northwest and northeast portions. This 
heavy rainfall also produced flash floods 
on the headwaters of the Cumberland 
River and Kentucky River in the State 
of Kentucky and also on streams tribu- 
tary to the Ohio having their headwaters 
in Kentucky, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. In this area notable floods oc- 
curred at Barbourville, Pineville, and 
Hazard, Ky., and at Pound, W.Va. Sim- 
iar flash floods on small tributary 
streams were also experienced in the 
headwaters of the Tennessee River. Big 
Stone Gap and other communities along 
the upper Powell and Clinch Rivers up- 
stream from the control afforded by the 
major tributary reservoirs were affected. 
In the later stages of the storm the rain- 
fall spread over the southern portion of 
the Tennessee Valley, and the heavy pre- 
cipitation became valleywide. 

Preflood conditions: The reservoirs of 
the Tennessee Valley system were low 
and, therefore, in good condition in late 
January to enter a flood-control opera- 
tion. Main-river reservoirs extending 
from Knoxville to the mouth of the river 
at Kentucky Dam were being held at the 
scheduled low seasonal levels, thus pro- 
viding the planned amount of flood- 
control storage capacity. Tributary 
storage reservoirs were at levels lower 
than those required for flood operations 
as the result of an extended dry fall 
and early winter and heavy demands for 
hydro use in supplying power loads in 
the service area. It is notable in this 
particular storm that streamflow in the 
Tennessee Valley changed in less than a 
week from a subnormal state to major 
flood proportions. - 

Flood-control operation: Operations 
for fiood control in the Tennessee Valley 
system involve more than simply the 
impoundment of water in reservoirs. 
The operation is actually a dynamic one 
involving three principal steps or stages 
that blend together. The first stage is 
one of accelerating flood threatening 
flows through the main-river reservoirs 
to preserve flood control storage capacity. 
The second stage involves the impound- 
ment of water thus reducing the crest 
of the flood. The third stage in the 
operation requires the relief of the sys- 
tem from the accumulated floodwaters 
as rapidly as possible to regain and pre- 
serve the storage space essential for the 
regulation of new floods that may fol- 
low. The valleywide flood season in the 
‘Tennessee Valley extends from December 
into mid-April. Therefore, reservations 
in the reservoirs for flood control must 
be preserved into the spring months. 

Actual operations in the recent flood 
involved these basic steps. As stream- 
flow built up along the main stem of the 
Tennessee River, discharges were in- 
creased at each of the three main river 
projects above Chattanooga and also at 
the downstream projects, passing the 
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early higher flows through the system. 
Tributary storage projects impounded 
practically all of the inflow with a mini- 
mum release to supply the basic power 
requirements. For example, in the case 
of Norris Reservoir, the inflow reached a 
rate of 86,000 cubic feet per second early 
in the flood while at the same time the 
discharge was held to a level of about 
7,000 cubic feet per second. At Douglas 
Reservoir, the inflow reached a rate of 
110,000 cubic feet per second with a dis- 
charge at that time of 15,000 cubic feet 
per second. At other main tributary 
reservoirs the same pattern was followed. 
As the storm inflow into the system in- 
creased, discharges at main-river dams 
were further increased to the highest 
safe levels downstream and were held at 
these levels of discharge, passing the 
greatest amount of water through the 
system that could be handled at the 
various critical points. In the operation, 
thus far, there were two points of prin- 
cipal concern on the Tennessee River. 
The first, which is always a target point 
for TVA, was the city of Chattanooga. 
The second point was at Florence, Ala., 
where TVA has under construction an 
additional navigation lock for the Wilson 
project. Here the construction work is 
proceeding behind a massive cofferdam. 
Taking into account the effect at other 
downstream locations, discharges from 
Wilson spillway were so regulated that 
they did not overtop the cofferdam. 
Taking into account the effect at other 
downstream locations, the hazard of 
flooding the cofferdam: existed, however, 
and construction equipment was removed 
from the cofferdam area as a prudent 
operation, in anticipation of the possible 
need of deliberately flooding it. It has 
been possible, thus far, to prevent the 
flooding of the work with a considerable 
saving in cost of construction. 

Results to date: At Chattanooga, 
Tenn., the river stage has been held to 
about 32 feet, only some 2 feet above 
flood stage. Preliminary estimates of the 
flood stage that would have been experi- 
enced under natural conditions have been 
prepared by the United States Weather 
Bureau and by TVA. These estimates 
made before the crest would have oc- 
curred agree and showed that the natural 
flood without regulation by the existing 
water-control system would have reached 
a crest stage of at least 52 feet. Subse- 
quent estimates using more complete 
data show that these preliminary esti- 
mates were conservative, and that a crest 
stage near 54 feet would have been 
reached. 

Estimates by TVA of the damage 
averted within the city of Chattanoog@ 
show that a reduction from a 52-foot 
stage to 32 feet would amount to more 
than $50 million on the basis of 1953 con- 
ditions. If a complete appraisal of the 
flood crest that would have been reached 
under.natural conditions shows that a 


,_ 54-foot stage would have been reached as 


compared with the 32-foot stage that was 
experienced, the estimated damage 
averted would increase to in the order of 
$65 million or $66 million, on the basis 
described above. 

The above appraisals include damages 
averted to physical property and also the 
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indirect damages averted including loss 
of payroll, disruption of communications, 
and transportation facilities. The great 
variety of intangible losses that would be 
experienced at Chattanooga as a result of 
such great floods is not included. Dam- 
age estimates are based on a survey con- 
ducted by TVA in connection with the 
Proposal for construction of a levee at 
Chattanooga. These estimates were 
Made by a detailed inspection and eval- 
Uation of the damage that would be ex- 
Perienced at the various flood levels in 
the range to be expected at this location. 
us, the estimates are not generaliza- 
tions but have a sound basis of careful 
rection and appraisal of the losses 
that would be involved at each building 
and business establishment. They have 
Not, however, been extended to the 1957 
Status of development in the city nor to 
the 1957 dollar values. Furthermore, 
they do not include the damages that 
Would be experienced in areas adjacent 
to the city limits in the general vicinity 
of Chattanooga. , 
Extensive damages were also averted 
at communities and locations on the 
tributary streams below the tributary 
Storage projects and also at locations on 
e lower river. On the Clinch River 
below Norris dam, it is estimated that the 
Natural flood crest would have exceeded 
flood stage by approximately 10 feet. 
Had the river reached this stage, dam- 
ages of about $250,000 would have re- 
Sulted in the Clinton vicinity and in the 
areas immediately downstream. .The 
Production facilities of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission are also located in the 
lower portion of the Clinch River Valley. 
Here the reduction in stage prevented 
the overtopping of the main water supply 
Pumping station which supplies Oak 
Ridge and the AEC production facilities. 
Protection was also afforded installa- 
tions farther downstream where power 
Supply and pumping facilities would also 
have been affected in the form of inter- 
ruptions or direct damage. Appraisals 
Of damage averted at other locations 
Ne the valley are incomplete at this 
e. 


Total accumulated direct damage 
averted at Chattanooga since the com- 
pletion of the Tennessee Valley water 
Control system amounted to approxi- 
Mately $53 million prior to this flood. 
Adding the preliminary estimate of 
damages averted at Chattanooga in the 
recent flood, and including damages 
averted from prior floods on the lower 
Ohio and Mississippi, the total damage 
averted to date in some 20 years of oper- 
ation, but including only 12 years of 
Operation with all major projects com- 
Dleted, amounts to more than $125 
million. ‘ 

Of the total investment in the Tennes- 
See Valley water control system, approxi- 
mately $180 million has been allocated 
to flood control. Thus, the accumulated 
damages averted to date at Chattanooga 
alone represent substantially more than 
One-half of the investment that has been 
80 allocated. 

Effect on power generation: On the 
Other side of the ledger, large quantities 
ol water being discharged from the trib- 
utary projects at the present time to 
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relieve the system of the floodwaters ac- 
cumulated and to prepare for future 
floods. Most of this water being dis- 
charged is passing through sluiceways 
at the tributary projects and over spill- 
ways at the main-river projects down- 
stream, and thus is lost for power gen- 
eration. This loss is a part of flood con- 
trol operation. However, there is a 
brighter side of the picture with respect 
to lost power generation in that some of 
the water might otherwise have been 
spilled in a strictly power system, and 
also in that flood-control operations, by 
lowering main-river stages, preserved 
the operating capacity at main-river 
plants to a degree that would not be pos- 
sible in a power-only system. 


Iv. OUTLOOK 


The valleywide flood season extends 
from December into April. Some of the 
greatest floods of history in the region 
have occurred in March. Thus, it is 
necessary, following a large flood early in 
the flood season, to regain and preserve 
the regulating capacity of the system. 
Weather conditions that can produce 
heavy rainfall have not entirely dissi- 
pated. However, good progress is now 
being made in disposing of surplus flood 
waters and returning the reservoirs to 
scheduled seasonal levels, 


Another February Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Another February Birthday” 
which appeared in the February 7, 1957, 
issue of the Journal-Enterprise of Provi- 
dence, Ky. - 

The editorial is as follows: 

ANOTHER FEBRUARY BIRTHDAY. 


During February, America observes the 
birthdays of several of its illustrious sons 
Washington, Lincoln, and Thomas Edison. 
Another birthday celebration of national pro- 
portions in which all America can properly 
join is that of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Scouting in the United States reaches its 
47th anniversary during Boy Scout Week, 
February 6 to 12. It is difficult to recall when 
our Nation did not have this character- 
building, leisure-time program for its boys 
and young men. 

Since February 8, 1910, more than 26 mil- 
lion American boys and young men have 
been influenced by the scout oath and law. 
They have had the benefits of scouting 
training, fellowship, handicraft skills, and 
high adventure. 

America is all the richer for it. Many men 
in high places in American affairs today, 
proudly credit scouting’s influence in their 
lives. 

Today over 4,500,000 boys and men are ac- 
tively enrolled in 540 local councils with a 
membership of 111,000 units. Fortunate 
indeed are communities where scouting 
flourishes. 

American adults of good character give 
generously of their time in giving leader- 
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ship. Others help by raising funds, or in 
serving as members of local Boy Scout coun- 
cils which in turn provide training for lead- 
ers, camp facilities, worthwhile year-round 
activities, personal advancement, and oppor- 
tunities for Scouts to render community 
service. 

This summer, there will be a “mountain 
peak” experience for more than 50,000 Boy 
Scouts, explorers, and their leaders when 
they gather at historic Valley Forge in Penn- 
Sylvania for the fourth national jamboree. 
We earnestly hope our community will be 
well represented when scouts from all over 
the Nation camp together. 

It will be a gathering of youth who will be 
song the Natlon's top leaders a few decades 

ence, 


The Power To Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial taken 
from the Camden (S. C.) News, Thurs- 
day, January 24, 1957: 

THe Power To Tax 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, one of the truly 
great men of this country, recently said: 

“If this Nation is ever destroyed, I un- 
hesitatingly predict it will not be from ex- 
ternal force. Our own internal hazards, the 
spontaneous combustions arising from the 
accelerating complexities of modern life in 
an ever-multiplying community, are the 
ones which give rise to anxiety. They are 
too numergus for me to attempt to enumer- 
ate, but surely one of the most dangerous 
of these is excessive taxation and its sinister 
byproduct and offspring—inflation. In the 
lexicon of government there is no more 
grim and pertinent aphorism than Chief 
Justice John Marshall's warning as early as 
1819 that the power to tax includes the 
power to destroy. Indeed, this is the 
weapon that Karl Marx declared was the 
vital one to displace the system of free en- 
terprise—the system on which our Nation 
was founded—the system which has made us 
the most prosperous people in all history. 

“Reasonable taxation is, of course, an es- 
sential of government; but when taxation is 
used as a social regulator, it becomes a men- 
ace to freedom. When its rate is so excessive 
that men work month after month with all 
that they earn going to the government, it 
amounts almost to forced labor. It prac- 
tically reduces them for protracted periods 
to something akin to involuntary servitude. 
It is an unwarranted assumption that a 
handful of men, centered in government 
largely bureaucratic rather than elected can 
spend the proceeds of toll and labor to greater 
advantage than he who creates the money. 
Excessive taxation can reduce freemen to 
serfdom, can destroy initiative, absorb the 
capitalistic system and level representative 
government to sovietism. 

“Taxation has been the cause of more 
bloody revolutions in the history of govern- 
ment than any other one provocation. It 
precipitated our owr Revolution which re- 
sulted in the founding of the United States 
of America. 

“The Boston Tea Party is still symbolic. 
‘The Biblical story of Christ's repudiation and 
expulsion of the tax tyrants from the temples 
is still a warning.“ k 
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Those were timely words spoken by Gen- 
eral MacArthur and now that Congress and 
our State legislature are both in session let 
us hope that they will be read by those who 
have the power to tax. 

One way in which the taxpayer suffers is 
that there are 4 or more agencies with the 
power to tax and none of the 4 agencies take 
into consideration taxes being imposed by 
other agencies when imposing their own 
taxes. The Congress does not consider taxes 
being imposed by the State, county, and 
municipality, nor does the State or the mu- 
nicipality or county take into consideration 
taxes imposed by the other agencies. 

Each agency looks out for itself and the 
poor taxpayer is hit on all sides. 


The Gore Subcommittee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
work of Senator ALBERT Gore and his 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions which tabulated and made an anal- 
ysis of contributions and expenditures in 
the 1956 general election campaign. 

In analyzing the report of the Gore 
subcommittee, it is interesting to note 
that most of the 180 Clevelanders who are 
listed in the $500 and up class in con- 
tributions to the 1956 Republican cam- 
paign fund were employees of several big 
corporations. p 

Thirteen Republican contributions 
totalling $12,060 were listed from the 
office of the Hanna Coal & Ore Co., the 
M. A. Hanna Co, and the Pittsburgh Con- 
solidated Coal Co. The report further 
discloses that contributions were sent 
from individuals who had no qualms 
about using their corporation address 
as the place from which to send contribu- 
tions. The reporting of these campaign 
contributions as the contributions of in- 
dividual persons is a fiction which de- 
ceives no one. 

The following article which appeared 
in the Cleveland Press, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Monday, February 4, 1957, is 
fully descriptive: 

Many Bra 1956 GOP Donons EMPLOYED BY 
Top FIRMS HERE 

Many of the 180 Clevelanders listed in the 
$500-and-up class in contributions to the 
1956 Republican campaign fund were em- 
ployees of several big firms here. 

This was shown today in checking the 
listed addresses of the contributors in a 
Senate elections subcommittee report. 

Most of the Cleveland GOP listings were to 
street or office numbers rather than to the 
industries with which the contributors are 
associated. 

Thirteen GOP contributions totaling $12,- 
060 were listed from “1300 Leader Bldg.” 
The 13th floor of that building is occupied 
by the Hanna Coal & Ore Corp., the M. A. 
Hanna Co., and the Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Coal Co. z 

Donors using that office address were Mrs. 
Frank Bishop, $1,260; L. C. Hanna, $1,000 
L. O. Hanna, Jr., $1,000, $1,000, and 82,000 

Mrs. Pamela H. Firman (daughter of Treas- 
ury Secretary George Humphrey), $500; Mrs. 
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Jean H. Gallien (now living in Georgia), 
$500; Gilbert W. Humphrey (the Secretary's 
son), $500. 

Mary H. Hunter, $1,000; Wiliam M. Os- 

borne, $500; W. A. Martin, $600; Lawrence 
W. Spang, $700, and Joseph H. Thompson, 
$500. 
The offices of Ernst & Ernst, public ac- 
countants, were listed as “1365 Union Com- 
merce Bldg.” and 1356 Union Commerce 
Bldg.” in reporting 8 GOP contributions 
totaling $5,375. 

These were C. J. Voigt, $650; H. J. Ray- 
mond, $850; H. T. McAny, $800; Rudolph 
Bauhof, $550; Richard Wayman, $600; Hassell 
Tippit, $500; John A. Lindquist, $675; and 
W. T. Halvorson, $750. 

The $880 contribution of R. B. Ackerman, 
president of the American Shipbuilding Co., 
was listed merely as “Ft. of W. 54th St.“ 
That was the location of the shipbuilding 
firm. 

Other donations giving the same address 
were from A. C. Hoffmeier, $500; M. L. Ing- 
wersen, $500; and E. B. Williams, $500. 

The $500 contribution of Albert J. Weather- 
head, Jr. was listed as from 300 East 131st 
Street, the address of the Weatherhead Co. 
Others listed from that address were H. H. 
Wright, $500; M. H. Wright, $500, and two 
contributions of $500 each from James M, 
Baker. 

Hayden B. Kline, president of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., gave his address as West 98th 
Street, when listing his $1,300 contribution. 
The rayon plant is on that street. 


SEVEN TOTAL $5,000 


Seven contributions sent from 17000 St. 
Clair Avenue, headquarters of Clevite Corp., 
totaled $5,000. They were from Willard W. 
Brown, $500; W. R. Burwell, $1,000 and $500; 
O. P. Gokay, 8500; James L. Myers, $1,000 
and $500; and W. G. Laffer, $1,000. 

There were 5 contributors who gave a 
total of $3,000 from 10600 Quincy Avenue, 
the address of the National Malleable and 
Steel Castings Co. 

They were Cleveland Pomeroy, $750; Ed- 
ward E. Montgomery, $500; Towell C. Wasson, 
$500; Stewart Tame, $750; and Wilson H. 
Moriarity, $500. 

The committee’s report disclosed for the 
first time that the Cleveland plants investi- 
gated last fall on complaints of an employee 
were the four plants of General Motors. The 
anonymous complainer said that company 
officials were pressuring employees to make 
GOP contributions. 

“HANDED OUT CARDS 


The report caid that company officials ad- 
mitted handing out campaign fund solicita- 
tion cards for the Ohio GOP senate race and 
for the Ohio GOP finance committee. 

“Some of the employees made contribu- 
tions in varying amounts while others did 
not,“ the report said. “One employee said 
he would not have contributed except for 
the fact the card was given him by his 
immediate superior.“ 


Contributions of $500 or more to the Demo- 
cratic campaign included: Former United 
States Senator Thomas A. Burke, $500; G. A. 
Corso, now Transit Commissioner, $500; S. H. 
Deutch, jeweler, $500; John E. Elder, former 
deputy registrar of motor vehicles, $500; 
Congressman Michael A. Feighan, 20th Dis- 
trict, $600; and Samuel Horwitz, $500. 

Others were Robert Morris, $500; Chat Pat- 
erson, unsuccessful congressional candidate, 
$700; Joseph S. Silber, one-time secretary to 
Ray T. Miller, when mayor, $500; Howard E. 
Wise, real-estate man, $3,500; and Stephen 
M. Young, unsuccessful candidate for attor- 
ney general, 6500. 

Contributions of $500 or more to the GOP 
in Ohio totaled 475 to 63 for the Democrats, 
representing $374,005 for the GOP, $59,500 
for the Democrats. 

Senator FrANK J. Lausch reports receipts 
of $28,212 and expenditures of $28,181. De- 
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feated Republican candidate George Bender 
had receipts of $73,545, expenditures of $141,- 
573. 

Charles M. White, Republic Steel board 
chairman, reported the highest contribu- 
tions—$11,350 to the GOP. 

Political contributions of 6500 or more 
by officials of corporations taking part in 
the atomic energy program included John C. 
Virden of Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
who was listed for $500. 


The Modern Ride of Paul Revere 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include therein an article by H. I. Phil- 
lips, entitled “The Modern Ride of Paul 
Revere“: 


THe Movrrn RR or PAUL Revere—FroM 
AFGHANISTAN TO THE PERSIAN Son, GI 
Jors Ask: WHAT GOES? 


(By H. I. Phillips, 20th Century Paul Revere) 
(Occasioned by the Middle East prospect) 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the modernized ride of Paul Revere; 
He said to his friend, “If there be a scrap 
` By land or sea on the global map 
We'd better get ready for action warnt 
In any Middle East village and farm. 
An outbreak in Syria far away— 
Some tidings from Jordan far from ga 
A radio newscast ... a bulletin— 
And off in an army spread pretty thin.” 


It was 12 o’clock by the village clock 
When he joined the troops at the nearest 
dock; 
And said to his friend, “Well, war is war; „ 
But I wish I knew where we're headed for. 


It was 1 o’clock by the watch he had 
When he got KP duty in old Baghdad; 

It was 2 o’clock on a later date 
When he galloped into Beirut late; 

It was 3 o'clock when they called him in 
To help in a fight at Nusaybin; 

It was 4 o’clock in a month or more 
When he did his bit on the Persian shore: 

It was 5 o'clock when he heard a plan 
For some rescue work in Afghanistan; 

It was 6 o'clock when the sergeant said, 
“On the double-quick to Raz-H-Hadd!“ 


So through each distant street and alley 
Rode our modern Paul (with Rand Me- 
Nally); 
And so through the scene went his rescuing 


arm 
To every Middle East village and farm 
A cry of assistance from GI Joes 
To mystified people who cried, “what 
goes?” 
A hope of a possible welcome stout 
Without any banners with “Yank, Get 
Out”: 
A prayer for å triumph of freedom true 
For people and countries he hardly knew. 
A hope that some gratitude he would get . „, 
A crack from his buddy, vou wanna bet? 


So rode Revere on a mission noble 


Admitting, “ I wish this was not so global.” 


(Let's hope in their hour of, peril and need 
The rescued will be quite willing to cheer 
The hurrying hoof beats of the steed 
And the Middle East message of Paul 
Revere!) 


1957 


From Ax to Helicopter—The History of 
Forest Fire Fighting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR 


W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; February 7, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 1, Mr. William V. Mendenhall, 
of Altadena, Calif., after 46 years of de- 
Voted public service, retired as supervisor 
of the Angeles National Forest of south- 
ern California. I am inserting the fol- 
lowing article from the Pasadena Inde- 
Pendent, Star-News into the Recorp not 
Only as a tribute to Mr. Mendenhall, but 
also to the Forest Service which he 
helped to build. The article by Charles 
Maher appeared January 27, 19577 and 
8ives a portion of the vivid history of the 
Forest Service in Mr. Mendenhall's own 
Words, It tells of the great advance- 
Ments over half a century in fighting 
forest, fires. Moreover it underscores 
the necessity of continued research and 
experimentation in this field if we are 
to preserve our national forests as scenic 
and recreational areas for the public. 

The article follows: 

ENHALL RETIRES—FROM Ax TO HELICOP- 
TER—rTHE HISTORY oF FOREST FIRE FIGHTING 
(By Charles Maher) 

William V. Mendenhall, a man who has 
spent nearly a half century. watching the 
art of fighting forest fires emerge from the 

kwoods, is urrendering his job as cus- 
an of a vast southern California wonder- 


Mendenhall, lured into the Forest Service 
years ago by his love for the mountains, 


Will retire as supervisor of Angeles National 


Forest, February 1. He lives at 3170 Maiden 
ne, Altadena. 

While fire fighting hasn't been Menden- 
hall's pet pursuit in his rise from ranger 
to supervisor, it has been his most chalieng- 

He figures he’s spent between 2 and 
3 years in man-hours on southern California 
Mountain fires. 

When Mendenhall, now 66, joined the For- 
€st Service in 1911, hand tools were the prin- 
Cipal weapons against the annual siege of 

and tree fires in the Southland. 

“We'd try to work along the fianks of a 
fire,” He recalls, “and try to pinch it out. It 
didn’t always work.” 

Since then, the shovel and other meager 
tools have been augmented in the Forest 
Service arsenal by a flock of more technical 
Contraptions, including bulldozers, tank 
trucks, airplanes, helicopters, stationery, and 
Portable radios, and airborne spraying 
devices. 

The value of these devices has been con- 
Siderable. i 

“Suppose,” Mendenhall! said, “we just got 
& report of a fire on the Angeles Forest. 
Within 10 or 15 minutes the chief dispatcher 
Would have suppression crews on the fire— 
Or at least on the way. If the fire wasn't 
controlled within an hour, a second line of 
defense would have to be set up. 

“If this initial action fail@i to put it out, 
We would have to make a plan of attack— 
finding strategic ridges and getting ready to 

e more men in. We'd try to set it up 
80 that the fire could be controlled by the 
second attack wave, and held under a couple 
Of hundred acres. 

“Most of the time it works.” 

A few decades back, when the shove! still 
Was a key weapon against mountain fires, 
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it might have been several hours before any- 
one could get to a fire, Mendenhall said, and 
the chances of holding a fast-moving blaze 
under 200 acres were pretty slim, 

One reason was that the fire fighters didn't 
have the equipment available today, and 
another was that they had few roads to get 
them to fire scenes speedily. 

The latter deficiency was largely corrected 
in the thirties, when the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps—the CCC—built more than 400 
miles of roads in the Angeles Forest alone. 

The tractor was the chiefgtool in this opera- 
tion, and that's one of the reasons Menden- 
hall thinks the tractor probably contributed 
more to fire fighting in the mountains than 
anything else that’s come along in my time, 

The tractor makes its biggest contribution, 
Mendenball believes, in the construction of 
firelines. 

„It wold take a crew of 20 men all day.“ 
he said, to do what a tractor or two can do 
in a couple of hours.” 

Before the tractor, the first important new 
agent introduced into forest-fire fighting dur- 
ing Mendenhall's career was an apparently 
obvious element known as water. 

It was once felt, he reports, that the use 
of water was too remote a possibility in fight- 
ing fires in the mountains because of the 
transportation problem. 

But in the decade after 1910 the Forest 
Service began outfitting some of its men with 
5-gallon back-pack tanks equipped with 
pumps. 

“When they ran out.of water,” Mendenhall 
said, “they'd just hope they could find a 
spring or someplace else to fill the tanks so 
they wouldn't have to pack them all the way 
back to the camp.” 

In the late twenties,” Mendenhall re- 
called, we began looking toward the devel- 
opment of tank trucks that could carry in 
water in large quantities. We got our first 
one in about 1929. 

One of the problems with the old trucks 
was that if you ran their pumps several 
hours it'd raise h— with the motors. 

“We used to think we were doing good 
when we were getting 60 gallons e minute 
out of a pumper. Now we can get 300 a 
minute.” 

The airplane also emerged as a valuable 
fire-fighting tool in the twenties, when pilots 
began flying over forests after storms to 
check for fires, 

In the thirties, the radio got in the act. 

“The first radios," Mendenhall remembers} 
“were made by the Forest Service in its own 
laboratories—and they were pretty crude. 
Commercial manufacturers were too busy to 
fool around with the special type of equip- 
ment we needed.“ 

The Forest Service first used radios to 
connect lookout stations and ranger head- 
quarters, The radio made it possible to have 
lookouts in areas where there were no tele- 
phone lines. 

Radio’s biggest contribution, however, 
came out of World War II, It was the 
walkie-talkie. 2 

“This gadget,“ Mendenhall said, “was a 
great help because it made it possible to 
coordinate the operation of pumpers and 
other equipment from a central point.” 

The war also contributed the helicopter, 
which now is used for observation and for 
ferrying men into trouble spots that would 
take them hours to reach by ground. 

The latest aeronautical contribution to 
the fire-fighting art is the “water drop.” 

“Last year up in Willows,” Mendenhall 
said, “some crop-duster pilots, who were 
trained in hedgehopping got the notion they 
could do a job for the Forest Service.“ 

Water had been dropped from planes be- 
fore, but the drops had been made from 
relatively high altitudes and had not been 
too successful. 

The service employed the crop dusters on 
& trial basis, Mendenhall said, and they 
“were so effective that we began asking for 
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them in southern California and used them 
here last fall.“ 

In the new, low-level waterdrop opera- 
tion, planes are equipped with tanks of water 
treated with borate, a mineral product that 
gives water the consistency of cream, makes 
it adhesive and slows evaporation. 

The mixture is sprayed from quick-open- 
ing 4-inch valves on the back of the plane. 

“TI venture,” Mendenhall said, “that 
within 5 years the service will be using that 
kind of attack for initial action, and will 
resin a marked reduction in the size of 

res.“ 

Mendenhall will have to watch the de- 
velopment ot this and other new techniques 
from the sidelines, but he won't be pulling 
out of the forest business completely when 
he retires next month. One of the first 
things he plans to do after giving up his 
desk is to compile a historical record of na- 
tional forest conservation in southern Call- 
fornia over the last 45 years, 

The one thing he probably won’t miss too 
much is having to grab for his fire hat when 
the flames break loose in the brush. 

“After a few campaign fires,” he says, “you 
begin to get pretty sick of the smell of 
smoke.“ 


A New Hampshire View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the Camden (S. C.) 
News on Thursday, January 24, 1957: 

A New HAMPSHIRE View 

Attorney General Louis C. Wyman, of New 
Hampshire, a conservative Republican, made 
an address last week in Concord in which 
he stressed the issue of States rights and 
in which he questioned the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court on school seg- 
regation. 

In his talk, the Republican attorney gen- 
eral said that the decision of the Court 
had removed a precedent of many years that 
States have the right to educate children 
in their own way. He said he has a serious 
reservation in his mind as to how far the 
Federal Government had the right to wield 
a big stick or gun in Georgia or Florida, 

He criticized a “nation drifting toward 
federalism” and the “erosion of States 
rights" which, he said, had been continuing 
for many years now under “whatever leader- 
ship.” : 

It is very heartening to see men of the 
stature of the attorney general of New 
Hampshire in the Far North realing the 
grave threat to a free America coming out 
of the attempt of the politicians to force 
integration on a people determined not to 
accept it. 

In this attempt the politicians are willing 
to set aside the Bill of Rights and the prin- 
ciples upon which this great Nation was 
founded. Those who support them now may 
find later that once the precedent has been 
set they themselves will become victims of 
it because if the politicians find they can 
set aside the Constitution in order to pro- 
mote integration in the South they can 
set it aside to gain other objectives they 
may have in mind, 

The New England people, generally speak- 
ing, are a conservative people as are the 
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South. What a pity that they cannot get 
together on a common ground to fight the 
radicals who seem willing to go to any 
lengths, even to tearing up the Constitution, 
in order to get the Negro vote. 


Gold Citizenship Medal Award to Ambas- 
sador Walter F. George 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11,1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp the ad- 
dress of Cooper Holt, commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars on the 
occasion of the presentation of the gold 
citizenship medal to Ambassador Walter 
F. George at the dinner of the VFW in 
Washington, Tuesday, February 5. 

Commander Holt is a resident of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., an old friend of mine, 
and I am very proud of the contribution 
he has made to the strength of our coun- 
try as a private citizen and as com- 
mander of the VFW. 

There béing no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS or COOPER HOLT, COMMANDER, VFW. 
IN PRESENTING GOLD CITIZENSHIP MEDAL TO 
AMBASSADOR WALTER F. GEORGE 


There is little doubt that there are few 
banquets during the course of the year that 
so many distinguished Americans attend. As 
commander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars I am indeed proud of this fact. I 
sincerely hope that all of you will continue 
to see fit to break bread with us in the suc- 
ceeding years. 

But now there is another distinguished 
group of men in our audience who I would 
also like to recognize. These are men from 
the crossroads of America. Tireless work- 
ers who put the welfare of our Nation first. 
They long ago realized that as individuals it 
was difficult to be heard so they chose as 
their representative the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars because they knew that this was an 
organization that always put America first. 
Organizations such as ours are as much a 
part of the democratic way of life as the free 
institutions under which we live. These 
men are the men who help make our par- 
ticular institution better. These are the 
men who lead the way in the completion of 
more than 500,000 community service proj- 
ects, in the sponsoring of youth activities 
that encompass more than 2 million young- 
sters each year, in aiding and assisting our 
disabled comrades, their widows and or- 
phans—yes, these are indeed the men who 
help to make America great. 

I want to pay special homage to a group 
of these men tonight because in addition to 
all their other projects they have delivered to 
us here in Washington the greatest member- 
ship that we have known in our 58-year his- 
tory. The men I want to introduce are 
those State commanders who have already 
succeeded their membership quotas. I am 
going to ask each one to stand and remain 
standing until the list is completed and then 
I would like to hear a resounding round of 
applause. I give you now, the elite of our 
organization. 

Gentlemen, those are the men who are 
making 1957 our most successful year. They 
are distinguished Americans one and all. 
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Now I would like to turn to another dis- 
tinguished American. 

Richard Steele, one of England's most fa- 
mous writers and objective reporters of the 
political scene, once wrote: “The first and 
essential quality toward being a statesman 
is to have a public spirit.“ I believe that all 
here will agree that it certainly has been an 
outstanding characteristic of those statesnren 
in our annals we call great. One of these 
we honor tonight—a gentleman long your 
own—statesman, diplomat, and patriot who 
has superlatively manifested the highest 
ideals of devotion to the public good and a 
consistent dedication to the welfare of the 
Republic. 

But never has it been the easy way; at 
times a rocky road when frequently in the 
course of his venerable political career, he 
met strong opposition in high places and the 
tides of party policies ran counter to his be- 
liefs and convictions. But he never flinched; 
instead he showed a fearlessness and politi- 
cal courage that gained for him the ever- 
lasting respect and admiration of his col- 
leagues and his people. His has been a full 
life distinguished by a fervent devotion to 
the high principle of standing for that which 
is good for the country under the prevailing 
conditions and circumstances; of an adher- 
ence to the maxim of Abraham Lincoln who 
said: “I must stand with anybody who stands 
right.” i 

This independence of judgment and deci- 
sion, this fearless adherence to the dictates 
of conscience, and a truth and sincerity in 
utterance, assures him a lofty, permanent 
place among those who have made the most 
valuable contribution in our time to the 
maintenance and strengthening of repre- 
sentative government. > 

Ever steering shy of clap-trap publicity, 
shunning the temptations of grabbing per- 
sonal credit; always the modest man, who 
quietly and industriously discharged his 
duties as a public servant with conspicuous 
credit to the Congress and his people. As 
evidence of his characteristic modesty, this 
good American whose record would fill a vol- 
ume, had only 6 lines of biography in the 
Congressional Directory of the 83d Congress. 
It ends with the name of the gracious lady 
he married, the names of their two sons, and 
after that of the younger one—three sad 
words Killed in action.” 

Most all of you know considerably of the 
splendid record of the Senator. However, I 
think it should be noted that his member- 
ship in the powerful Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and his chairmanship of the all- 
important Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
added to his prestige and stature as a legis- 
lator and a statesman. And now, with the 
experience of the years, and a comprehensive 
knowledge of international affairs, he renders 
valuable service to the Nation as an Am- 
bassador, the personal representative of the 
President of the United States to NATO. 

In conclusion, one of the finest compli- 
ments I could pay our Ambassador-states- 
man would be to repeat what a gentleman, 
also known for independent thinking, a Re- 
publican, and a present Member of the Con- 
gress, had to say when asked how he would 
briefly appraise the political career of the 
Senator. The Congressman from Wisconsin, 
who knew him through the years, said: “He 
is the kind of American all would like to be; 
a statesman ever consistent with his high 
ideals of Government.” Gentlemen, that 
about sums it up. 

It is my honor on behalf of the 1,300,000 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and by the unanimous decision of its coun- 
cil to award to the Honorable Walter Frank- 
lin George the VFW Gold Citizenship Med- 
al—in high recognition of his 34 years’ in- 
dustrious service to the Nation as a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, and his 
many outstanding contributions to the 
American way of life, 
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The National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in the Feb- 
ruary 7, 1957, issue of the Greenville 
Advocate, an outstanding, prize-winning 
Alabama weekly newspaper, my friend, 
Hon. J. Glenn Stanley, editor of the 
paper, carried a splendid editorial on the 
outstanding record of the Alabama Na- 
tional Guard’s service to our country. 
The editorial answers and refutes the 
unfounded, unwarranted, and unfortu- 
nate statement Secretary of Defense 
Wilson recently made against the guard 
and its members. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
excellent editorial printed im the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NATIONAL GUARD 


When Secretary of Defense Wilson made 
his now famous statement, charging that 
the National Guard was sort of a scan 
during the Korean war, he actually did 2 
service to the guard. Secretary Wilson’s 
condemnation of the National Guard back- 
fired on him, but it has drawn the attention 
of the Nation to the guard and is making 
the people of. America evaluate this great 
branch of the service. 

The Secretary could have been correct in- 
sofar as some isolated National Guard units 
are concerned. There may be States in which 
the National Guard is not doing the job it 
is supposed to; but as for Alabama, we'll 
take our hats off to the National Guard as 
a very real force in the national defense, 
and a decided asset to the cities in which 
units are located. 

The controversy over the guard stemmed 
from a proposal to make members take & 
6 months’ tour of active duty. This would 
probably kill the guard so far as enlistments 
are concerned. Many of the members 
our own Greenyille unit have had many 6 
months’ tours of duty, but the young men 
coming into the battery have their school- 
work or their jobs to keep them from taking 
6 months off. 

The National Guard has proved of Inesti- 
mable value during periods of national 
emergency in the past, and Greenville’s unit 
has a most distinguished record, 

Going back to World War I: Greenville had 
no guard unit when Villa made raids across 
the border, and General Pershing led an ex- 
peditionary force into Mexico in an attempt 
to capture the bandit. The National Guard 
was sent to the border. Many Butler counti- 
ans went with the Fort Deposit company 
and other units, A Greenville cayalry trooP 
was organized and went to the border in Col. 
R. E. Steiner's regiment. (Later it was Col. 
Bibb Graves’ regiment in General Steiner's 
brigade.) $ 

The Alabama National Guard was ready 
for World War I, and a regiment was for 
from the brigade and went overseas—among 
the first—as a part of the famous Rainbow 
Division. That division's brilliant particips” 
tion in the war is history. 

The Alabama National Guard had been in 
service for a year before Pearl Harbor, and 
boys who left Greenville with Battery A+ 
served on every front in Europe and in the 
Pacific. Those boys were trained soldiers 
when war was declared, and very few of them 
were still with the original battery when the 
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Dixie Division went overseas. They had been 
Pulled out to go with other units, while re- 
Placements were sent in for training with 
the 117th, 

The same thing was true in the Korean 
War, While the Greenville battery went into 
active service early, the unit never went 
Overseas, but fully 75 percent of the members 
Who left Greenville with Battery A did go to 

rea with other outfits, and many others 
trained by the battery went on to Korea. 

The Greenville National Guard unit, in 
three wars, has furnished leadership to other 
Units, as many men who left this city as 
anembers of the guard were later commis- 

Ined and assigned to duty with Regular 
anne units. Quite a few, commissioned 
ee World War II, and the Korean war, 
pag Still serving in the Army. Members 

7 guard gave their lives in three wars; 
th €rs were crippled by their service in 
Gane wars. The guard, as we know it in 
fi eenville, serves in wartime as an important 
Shting unit right alongside the men of the 
nited States Army, Air Force, Marine 

rps, and Navy. 

8 may be some National Guard units 
ich do not measure up to the standard, 
ut those we have come in contact with are 

Portant factors in the armed services. 


Chaplains’ Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
th nimous consent to have printed in 
e Appendix of the Record resolutions 
adopted by the Roseburg and Milwaukie, 
E 8&8.. Aeries of the Fraternal Order of 
agles dealing with Chaplains’ Day. 
ti ere being no objection, the resolu- 
Ons were ordered to be printed in the 
ORD, as follows: 
CHAPLAINS’ Day RESOLUTION 7 


pWhereas on February 3, 1943, the steamship 
a rehester was sunk in the North Atlantic, 
uring World War II, with the loss of more 
1 an 600 American lives, including 4 chap- 
Parca of 3 great religious faiths, George L. 
i X. Protestant; John P. Washington, Catho- 
©; Alexander L. Goode, Jewish rabbi, and 
ark V. Poling, Protestant minister; and— 
1 Whereas thesefour chaplains gave up their 
ves that others might live, going down 
together on the deck of the steamship 
rehester, to give to the world for all time 
a dramatic example of human brotherhood, 
deurnze. and selflessness, and an inspiring 
€monstration of interfaith unity and un- 
Tstanding; and 
Whereas in order that the meaning and 
Significance of their heroic deed may be per- 
Petuated each year, memorializing not only 
“ss Supreme sacrifice. of the four chaplains, 
ut the supreme sacrifice of all chaplains who 
Save up their lives for others, inspiring all 
ericans by their example of faith and 
urage: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
United States to set aside the first Sun- 
y in February each year as Chaplains’ 
J. and that the day be devoted to the 
edicated memory of the four chaplains of 
U. S. S. Dorchester and au chaplains 
Who gave their lives for our country. 
(Above resolution adopted by Roseburg 
Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles, on Tues- 
day, January 22, 1957.) 
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CHAPLAINS’ Day RESOLUTION 


Whereas on February 3, 1953, the steamship 
Dorchester was sunk in the North Atlantic, 
during World War II, with the loss of more 
than 600 American lives, including 4 chap- 
lains of 3 great religious faiths: George L. 
Fox, Protestant; John P. Washington, Catho- 
lic; Alexander L. Goode, Jewish rabbi, and 
Clark V. Poling, Protestant minister; and 

Whereas these four chaplains gave up their 
lives that others might live, golng down to- 
gether on the deck of the steamship Dor- 
chester, to give to the world for all time a 
dramatic example of human brotherhood, 
courage, and selflessness, and an inspiring 
demonstration of interfaith unity and un- 
derstanding; and 

Whereas in order that the meaning and 
significance of their heroic deed may be 
perpetuated each year, memorializing not 
only the supreme sacrifice of the four chap- 
lains, but the supreme sacrifice of all chap- 
lains who gave up their lives for others, in- 
spiring all Americans by their example of 
faith and courage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to set aside the first Sunday 
in February each year, as Chaplains’ Day, 
and that the day be devoted to the dedicated 
memory of the four chaplains of the steam- 
ship Dorchester and all chaplains who gave 
their lives for our country. 

(Above resolution adopted by Milwaukie, 
Oreg., Aerie, No. 3010, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, on January 28, 1957.) 


The Sinking of the “Tuscania” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 


dressed to me under date of January 26, 
1957, by Michael J. McGinn. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: I 

JANUARY 26, 1957. 
Hon. Josren R. MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCARTHY: It has been sug- 
gested that, in view of the act that our con- 
vention is being held on February 2, I write 
you in regard to the conduct of the men at 
the time of the sinking of the Tuscania on 
February 5, 1918, and ask that you insert this 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We were torpedoed about 5:30 in the after- 
noon, and it was growing quite dark at the 
time. When the torpedo hit, the concussion 
threw some of the lifeboats up onto the upper 
deck. As our boat was lowered over the side, 
the davits twisted like straws and the boat 
went into the water upside down. As an- 
other lifeboat, loaded with men, was being 
lowered into the water, the davits also gave 
way, and this boat fell vertically into the 
water tossing its occupants into the sea. As 
a result of this, all men assigned to boat 
stations which had by now become out of 
order had to wait until other men had cleared 
their assigned places. During this time the 
ship was listing more and more, and we had 
no way of knowing whether it would at any 
moment roll over or the boiler blow up. 

In the face of what could have been panic 
and disorder, the men assisted each other 
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and calmly took their turns at the lifeboats. 
Many of them even returned to the ship to 
get clothing for men who couldn't find their 
coats in the darkness. 

Considering that the only training in boat 
drills given us consisted of marching to our 
lifeboats and taking our positions, the mo- 
rale of the men that night was a fitting ex- 
ample of courage and patience. The conduct 
of the troops aboard the Tuscania that night 
set a pattern of inspiration and encourage- 
ment for the thousands of men who were to 
follow. We set an example of what Ameri- 
cans will do and how they act when called 
upon to face such dangers as we had to face 
on February 5, 1918. 

Sincerely ydurs, 


MICHAEL J. McGinn. 
OsHxkosnH, WIS. 


The TVA Multiple-Purpose River 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11,1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have an 
article, written by Mr. G. O. Wessenauer, 
Manager of the Power of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, on the success of the 
TVA multiple-purpose river develop- 
ment, and carried in the July 1956 issue 
of Civil Engineering, which is published 
and copyrighted by the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. 

The article is so timely, particularly 
in view of the floods that we have wit- 
nessed recently on other rivers and 
streams, and is so ably written, telling 
the outstanding accomplishments on the 


‘Tennessee River, that I ask unanimous 


consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Success or tHe TVA MULTIPLE-PURPOSE 
River DEVELOPMENT 
(By G. O. Wessenauer, A. M., ASCE, manager 
of power, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.) 

In my view, the success of the TVA multi- 
ple-purpose undertaking lies as much in its 
organization, in its democratic processes, 
and in the cooperation between Federal, 
State, and local governments, as in the con- 
struction and operating features which are 
primarily of interest to the engineer, In 
both its form of ization and the 
breadth of its responsibilities, TVA is unique 
and when established was experimental. TVA 
was endowed with corporate form; it was 
granted the broad administrative flexibility 
normally associated with private business 
but infrequently found in government. Here 
for the first time the Federal Government 
placed in a single regional agency respon- 
sibility for its interest in the unified develop- 
ment of all the natural resources of a region. 

One of the significant results of the TVA 
experience is the example it offers of the 
manner in which the Federal Government 
can help to develop the resources of a large 
region within the framework of democracy, 
so that individual initiative and enterprise 
will prosper. 

In 1933 the Tennessee Valley was a region 
abundant in natural resources which were 
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mostly underdeveloped. The Tennessee 
River was a major resource but its potential 
was being wasted; in times of flood it brought 
great damage; the cycle of flood and drought 
made navigation impracticable. Other 
natural resources, particularly forests and 
agricultural lands, were being used but in 
such a manner as to deplete and waste them. 

The Tennessee River was the principal re- 
source to be developed directly by TVA, for 
the magnitude of that undertaking was be- 
yond either private or State and local capabil- 
ities. ‘The river has now been brought un- 
der virtual control; major floods have been 
effectively regulated; a navigation channel 
connecting to the Nation’s inland waterway 
system has been provided; and the water 
which before ran unused to the sea generates 
power for the homes, farms, businesses, and 
industries of the region. 


NAVIGATION CHANNEL 650 MILES LONG 


The nine multipurpose dams on the main 
stream aided by regulation from the many 
storage dams on the tributaries, provide a 
year-round 650-mile, 9-foot navigation chan- 
nel, extending from the mouth of the river 
near Paducah, Ky., to Knoxville, Tenn. This 
channel connects with the 10,000-mile inland. 
waterwal system which centers on the 
Mississippi River. 5 

In 1933, the year TVA was created, traffic 
on the Tennessee Riyer wasa mere 33 million 
ton-miles, mostly sand and gravel moving 
short distances. This past year (1955) traf- 
fic totaled 144 billion ton-miles—45 times the 
1933 figure. Coal moving to TVA’s steam 
plants is the largest single item carried on the 
river and the fastest growing. Other cargoes 
include oil and gasoline, grain and grain 
products, iron and steel products, chemicals, 
forest products, automobiles, and fertilizer. 

Annual costs incurred both by TVA, the 
United States Coast Guard, and the Corps of 
Engineers in operating and maintaining the 
navigation channel, including depreciation 
of TVA's investment in navigation facilities, 
total $3.9 million in the fiscal year 1955. 
Savings to shippers located in the region and 
elsewhere now average about $15 million a 
year. The savings—or benefits—clearly ex- 
ceed the annual cost. In fact, the difference 
between cost and savings corresponds to an 
8-percent return on the depreciated invest- 
ment of $140 million in TVA navigation 
facilities. 

The cost of the navigation channel on the 
Tennessee is about $240,000 a mile, less than 
on many other rivers, partly because the in- 
vestment has been shared with power and 
flood control. So many variables affect this 
cost that any comparison with other river 
systems has definite limitations. The pur- 
chasing power of the dollar at the time the 
facilities are built, the character and length 
of the channel, and the fall in the river are 
some of the factors affecting cost. It 18 
nevertheless interesting that the investment 
in the upper Mississippi River navigation 
channel, of which the time of construction, 
length, and fali are about the same as for the 
Tennessee, is approximately $280,000 a mile. 

FLOOD CONTROL: A PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 


In the operation of TVA’s reseryoirs, flood 
control is a primary objective. Before the 
fiood season, the reservoirs are drawn down 
to provide nearly 12 million acre-feet of stor- 
age capacity. To ensure that the control 
operations will follow the planning and de- 
sign on which the system is based, a guide 
curve is established for each reservoir, the 
shape of the curve depending largely on the 
need for flood regulation, P 

This curve prescribes the elevation to 
which each reservoir must be lowered by 
January 1, near the start of the flood season. 
The main river reservoirs are held through- 
out the flood season at the January 1 level 
which, of course, must not be less than that 
required to provide navigation depths. The 
tributary reservoirs, however, are allowed to 
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fill partially prior to March 15, as the prob- 
ability of occurrence of a succession of large 
floods decreases. From March 15 to April 1, 
the tributary reservoirs are allowed to fill at 
a more rapid rate, After April 1, when most 
of the critical flood danger is passed, all the 
reservoirs fill to normal summer levels as 
rapidly as runoff permits. During the dry 
season in the late summer and fall, the water 
which was stored in the spring is released 
through the turbines to generate electricity 
and sustain river flows. Usually this release 
is sufficient to draw the reservoir below the 
prescribed January 1 level; if not, gate dis- 
charge is begun to assure that the necessary 
flood storage space will be available on that 
date. In some years, water which would pro- 
duce several million dollars worth of power 
has to be spilled. , 

The TVA Act specified that the dams and 
reservoirs were to be designed to regulate 
the waters of the Tennessee River, not alone 
to protect the Tennessee Valley from floods 
but also to help protect the lower Ohio and 
Mississippi. During 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
heavy rainfall would have caused the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh highest floods of record 
at Chattanooga had it not been for TVA's 
reservoirs, which reduced these fioods below 
damaging levels. In the past 20 years, some 
24 floods on the Mississippi River which 
would have exceeded a flood stage of 40 feet 
at Cairo, III., have been lowered by amounts 
varying from a few tenths of a foot to 2 feet. 
It has been estimated that the present TVA 
system can reduce the most dangerous floods 
on the lower Ohio and Mississippi by as much 
as 2 to 8 feet, depending on type and size of 
flood in the Tennessee River at the time. 

The annual benefits from the flood control 
system already provided by TVA average 
about $11 million, more than half of which 
is outside the Tennessee Valley. The annual 
cost of operation and maintenance and de- 
preciation on TVA's flood control facilities is 
about $2.6 million. The annual benefits ex- 
ceed the annual costs by a margin which 
represents a return of 444 to 5 percent an- 


nually on the depreciated flood control in- 


vestment of $168 million. 

The cost to the Government of providing 
flood control in the Tennessee Valley, just 
under $16 an acre-foot, has been less than 
that for many other river basins. Recog- 
nizing the limitations in such, comparisons, 
this cost is less than half the average of $36 
per acre-foot provided in reservoirs elsewhere 
in the Ohio River Basin and $91 an acre-foot 
for several projects in the Northeastern 
States. 

In the Tennessee Valley there remain im- 
portant areas in which the TVA system does. 
not, and cannot, fully protect local com- 
munities from maximum floods without local 
protective works. The Federal Government 
requires local communities to assume a share 
of the responsibility for providing flood con- 
trol levees. As yet, Chattanooga, which lies 
in the flood plain, has not initiated its part 
of such a project. Many other communities, 
situated above the storage reservoirs or on 
streams that are as yet uncontrolled, have 
local flood problems. Local flood protection 
is not a multipurpose activity nor primarily a 
Federal responsibility, but TVA is encourag- 
ing the local communities to take the action 
called for to solve this problem. 


POWER—MANY ACHIEVEMENTS 


The multipurpose projects constructed by 
TVA are inseparably a part of its entire power 
system, which includes the single-purpose 
power dams built or acquired by TVA, the 
power dams built and operated by the Alumi- 
num Company of America, the multipurpose 
dams built on the Cumberland River by the 
Corps of Engineers, and the thermal plants 
purchased and constructed by TVA. 

The total installed capacity of the multi- 
purpose projects on the Tennessee River sys- 
tem is about 2½ million kilowatts, and that 
of the combined system—including the Alcoa 
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and Cumberland projects and TVa's single 
purpose power dams—is 3½ million kilo- 
watts. These hydro plants are capable 

producing in an average year about 16 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours. The capacity of the 
thermal plants now in operation or under 
construction by TVA totals nearly 644 mil- 
lion kilowatts. The system will shortly nav? 
a total installed generating capacity in ex- 
cess of 10 million knlowatts. Additional 
capacity is planned, most of it in thermal 
plants, because the hydro potentialities 

the region have been largely developed. 

In the early years of TVA, when the poten- 
tial hydro capacity was sufficient to meet the 
growing power requirements of the region: 
the few thermal plants were used primarily 
as supplements. Today, of course, they are 
necessary to assist in carrying the base loads- 
This sequence of power development is likel¥ 
to occur in any region, no matter how great 
its hydroelectric resources may be. Sooner 
or later, thermal power will be needed to 
supplement hydro, There is no question but 
that the usefulness to the Government of its 
investment in multipurpose hydro projects 
has been materially enhanced through TVA 
ownership of thermal plants. 

Let me enumerate briefly a few achieve- 
ments which measure the progress TVA has 
made toward the goals set forth for it DY 
Congress. In the 80,000 square miles serv 
with TVA power there are 1.4 million electri? 
consumers, where in 1933 there were fewer 
than 300,000, Where then only 3 percent of 
the farms were served with electricity, today 
more than 90 percent are so served. Resi - 
dential electric use in 1933 followed the na 
tional pattern and averaged barely 600 kilo- 
watt-hours per year; today It is more than 
5.500 kilowatt-hours, about double the na- 
tional average, and retail rates to the ulti- 
mate consumer average about a third less 
than the national average. In a region that 
consumed barely 1½ billion kilowatt-hours 
in 1933, we now find. total use nearing 
billion kilowatt-hours a year. 

Since the TVA program produces direct 
revenues for the Government, let me app 
the usual measures of revenues, expenses, an 
earnings to show that it is a financial suc” 
cess. During the fiscal year 1955, TVA’s pow“ 
er revenue totaled $188 million; operatin 
and maintenance expenses, including Stat® 
and local tax equivalents, $110 million; de- 
preciation expense, $30 million; and net OP” 
erating revenue, $48 million. During th 
year, the investment in power facilities, less 
depreciation reserves, averaged $1,130,000, 
making the return on the investment 4% 
percent. Over the 22 years of TVA’s power 
operations, this return has averaged 4 per- 
cent. 

While the revenues and earnings of TVA 
power program, and of any G@evernment pow” 
er program, may be a suitable measure of the 
adequacy of the electric rates charged the 
customer, they are not the true measure 
the benefits. The indirect benefits from the 
development of an otherwise wasted resourc? 
and the resulting conservation of fuels which 
are not replenishable, are significant factors, 
even though difficult to measure in doll 
and cents. Furthermore, our Governmen 
has adopted the policy of pricing its power 25 
low as possible with the result that actu 
earnings are deliberately held at a moderate 
to low level. There is a fundamental differ- 
ence between testing the pricing policy and 
appraising the real value of the products sold 
under the policy. 

National defense was one of the primary 
objectives of the TVA Act, and TVA’s power 
program has contributed substantially to this 
aim. More than half of all the electric en“ 
ergy that TVA sold last year went to defens® 
agencies of the Federal Government, particu” 
larly the Atomic Energy Commission. Dur- 
ing the present fiscal year TVA expects to 
deliver more than 31 billion kilowatt-hours 
to the Federal Government, more power 
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the total sold In any but a few of the 48 
States. 


In addition to navigation, flood control, 
Power, and national defense, the multipur- 
Pose facilities have resulted in many second- 
ary benefits. Marlaria has been intensively 
Studied and virtually eradicated from the 
region. Domestic and industrial stream 
Pollution has been abated. At a number 
ot municipal waterworks located below TVA 

oirs, baterial concentrations have been 
Teduced over 90 percent by the purifying 
influences of the impoundments. Use of 
the ‘TVA lakes and shoreline for recreation 
grown into a thriving business and is 
Providing healthful pursuits for literally 
Millions of people. Except for visitor facil- 
ities at the dams and other projects, TVA 
no longer provides recreational facilities as 
SUch, leaving these developments to State, 
l, and private agencies. Recreation on 
so. TVA lakes is a multi-million-dollar busi- 


The multipurpose dams and reservoirs are 
Contributing to the industrial development 
Of the region. The ample and dependable 
supply of fresh water, the low-cost navigation 
channel, the low-cost power, and the reason- 
able freedom from flood or extreme fluctua- 
tion in water level provide an attractive 
environment for industry. 

For 20 years now, since the beginning of 
Teservoir regulation in 1936, the TVA sys- 
tem has been operated as planned through 
Severe droughts and major flood conditions. 

e undertaking has proved successful, and 

tors from other parts of this Nation and 

or many parts of the world come each year 
TVA to determine how the experience of 
this valley can be adapted to the valleys in 
Which they live. 
(This article is a shortened form of the 
ber present by Mr. Wessenauer at the 
Knoxville convention, in symposium 
In multiple-purpose river development, be- 
fore the general technical ression, presided 
Ta by C. E. Blee, Chief Engineer of the 
-) 


On Cutting Throats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 4 include 
herewith an editorial which appeared in 
the Camden (S. C.) Chronicle on Friday, 
February 8, 1957: - 

On Curtrnc THROATS 
Would-be budget slashers, writes William 
affin, of the Charlotte Observer staff, are 
Wary of trimming the national budget for 
fear of cutting their own throats. 

M quotes one member of the Illi- 
Nois delegation as saying, “I guess the most 
fective thing would be for us—Senators and 

Presentatives—to decide not to run again 
wa then do what_is necessary to halt infia- 

n,” 


1 As the writer points out the Congressman 
Tom Illinois who made the statement had 


in mind the votes he would lose if he began 


Stepping on the toes of the folks back home 
Who want big public works appropriations 
for their communities. 
“It is the $4 billion net requested for public 
porks which helps make the President's 
Udget the biggest one ever presented in 
Peacetime,” Mr. McGaffin writes. 
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If the Illinois Congressman’s views and 
feeling along this line are representative of 
how a lot of the Nation's Senators and Repre- 
sentatives feel about standing up and fight- 
ing inflation in the open, the Chronicle feels 
it's high time the voters of the country let 
these fellows know otherwise. 

The Chronicle does not believe our politics 
has sunken so low that the people no longer 
expect our Representatives to act on their 
awn, if, in their opinion, the fights they 
stage are for the betterment of the people 
they were elected to serve. 

Indeed, the Chronicle believes that one of 
the quickest and surest ways a Representative 
or Senator can cancel his Washington address 
is to drift with the tide, and, In the case of 
inflation, the tide is currently running deep 
and strong. 


Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an item 
published in the Boise Journal of Jan- 
uary 25, 1957, dealing with the Hells 
Canyon Dam issue, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: è 

CAPITOL CHATS 
LEGISLATORS LOOK AT BROWNLEE 


Two busloads of members of the Idaho 
State Legislature and their wives went to 
Brownlee Dam Saturday, the guests of Idaho 
Power Co. and Morrison-Knudsen, Nearly 
100 people are reported to have made the 
trip. They were treated royally. Although 
not entirely spared propaganda, they were 
exposed only to subtle brainwashing. Theirs 
was a tour with trained guides. But cer- 
tainly they could not help but be impressed 
by the millions of dollars worth of machinery, 
manned by hundreds of operators, tearing 
into the rock at the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon of the Snake River. Millions of 
dollars have already been spent at Brownlee, 
and it is only the beginning. But there are 
some facts the legislators did not hear, and 
some things they did not see. 

LOTS OF NICE WARM WATER 


Brownlee is one of the most quickly engi- 
neered projects jn modern history. A few 
weeks before the announcement of a 1 mil- 
lion acre-feet storage dam, Officials of Idaho 
Power Co. were declaring that four or five 
run-of-the-river dams were the only feasible 
means of power development. Suddenly, a 
couple of those dams were dropped, and 
Brownlee was announced. Now, ordinarily, 
even on a relatively small earth-fill dam like 
Brownlee, months and even years are spent 
by engineers in drilling and probing and 
studying the earth and rock structures 
formed by nature at the site. Geologists 
are called in to make their report. But the 
preliminaries were dispensed with by Idaho 
Power Co., and construction was started be- 
fore it was discovered that Brownlee site has 
more hot water artesian wells than any other 
spot in Snake River Gorge. 

ELEVEN HUNDRED SACKS OF CEMENT 


Both Idaho Power Co. and Morrison-Knud- 
sen will deny it, and outside engineers and 
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newsmen are not allowed to snoop, but even 
the dumbest workman on the job knows 
something is wrong. And some of them 
know exactly what is wrong. It wasn't long 
until the drillers got their first headache— 
hot artesian water, with tremendous pressure 
behind it. That had to be sealed off, for 
no clay-filled dam could stand up with such 
a foundation. Ordinarily a few sacks of 
cement poured into the crevices will suffice, 
but not at Brownlee. It is reported that 
Over 1,100 sacks of cement were poured into 
1 hole before it was sealed. Frantically, the 
builders sent trucks out to old mines on the 
Oregon side, to bring back mine tailings to 
be poured into the hot water springs, Final- 
ly, more men, and trucks, and cement were 
brought in and the work went on a 24-hour 
basis to try to get ahead of the hot water. 
Idaho Power has run into other difficulties 
at Brownlee, too, but the hot artesian water, 
because of its tremendous volume and pres- 
sure, has been the worst. 


NEVER WAS ENGINEERED 


It has how been revealed that Brownlee 
was never examined by either the Army Engi- 
neers or the Bureau of Reclamation, or by 
any other competent group. There are 
many sites for power dams in the gorge. 
Some of them are excellent. Many of them 
are not. The Bureau of Reclamation made 
only a cursory examination of that site and 
went on to Hells Canyon where engineers 
and geologists probed and drilled until they 
were satisfied it was the best possible site 
for a multi-purpose dam. Since backwater 
from Hells Canyon would cover Brownlee, 
there was no need to drill or probe tuxther. 
It seems likely now that Brownlee will not 
cost the $63 million originally set by Idaho 
Power Co., but will be at least double that, 
And, if inflation continues, the original esti- 
mate may be tripled. That's why there is 
no firm price yet set on Brownlee power. 
As costs go up and up, so will the price of 
electric power from that dam. 

CONSTRUCTION TO CONTINUE ~ 


It may be 10 years, or 20 years, before the 
facts are known about Brownlee. Certainly 
Idaho Power Co. is not going to admit 
now that it made a mistake and started 
building a dam on a site that had never 
been checked and thoroughly engineered, 
The company has already dumped (accord- 
ing to some estimates) as much as 20 million 
dollars in the project. Others contend it is 
much more than that. And the dam itself 
is not yet begun. Representative GRACIE 
Prost, hearing of the IPC difficulties, recently 
wrote to the Bureau of Reclamation, asking 
if its engineers had ever investigated Brown- 
lee as a site. The answer was “No. We in- 
vestigated Hells Canyon, Mountain Sheep, 
Pleasant Valley, and dozens of others, but 
never Brownlee.” In fact, it appears that 
Morrison-Knudsen drillers were the first to 
discover the wonderful warm springs in the 
gorge. 


Tax Assessments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled To Restore the Republic,” 
published in the Tulsa Tribune of Jan- 
uary 26, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To RESTORE THE REPUBLIC 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 


Our tax assessments, yours and mine, are 
heavier this year than ever before. And it 
is going to continue to be that way until 
we are taxed into a liquidation of private 
enterprise. The Federal Government will 
continue to close in and confiscate until it 
is the complete master of the people. Then 
we will have a Socialist government. Alas, 
have the people of the United States of 
America come to such submission? 

Through each succeeding national elec- 
tion both our partiés promised to reduce the 
tax burdens by cutting out the waste, ex- 
travagance, reckless giveaways and hand- 
outs. But when the politicians get down to 
the business of keeping their pledge to the 
people, they suddenly find that there is 
nothing that they can cut. Instead, there 
are many things which demand an increased 
tax levy on the people. 

Like little children with a bag of candy, 
they can't leave the taxpayer alone. He is 
good pickings. As long as there is any candy 
left in the bag the political children we send 
to Washington will have covetous hands in 
the tax bag. 

Our dollar is losing its value year by year. 
We are buying up foreign gold at usurious 
prices and putting this metallic measure of 
money into the earth. Mining prospectors 
go out in the hills hunting for the stuff. 
When they get it the Government takes it 
away and puts it back in the ground. 

Senator WI Lau F. KNOWLAND of Cali- 
fornia is the floor leader of the Republican 
Party in the United States Senate. A pow- 
erful position but one which commits him 
to not only support but promote the will of 
the Republican President. 

In the Republican Party there is still a 
substantial faction that is described as the 
“Taft group.” The Taft group has been in 
opposition to many of President Eisen- 
hower's policies and high cost programs, 

When Senator KNowLanp made his sur- 
prising announcement the other day that he 
would not be a candidate to succeed him- 
self the Taft wing of the Republican Party 
saw the battleline drawn for control of the 
party in 1960. 

Like Ohio’s late Senator, KNOwLANp has 
indicated in both private and public utter- 
ances that he believes the Republic must 
be restored. And it will be destroyed rather 
than restored if we continue to assess the 
taxpayer for ever-enlarging assessments for 
foreign aid and for all the social gadgets that 
politicians can concoct to please the covet- 
ous fancy of groups of their constituents. 

KNOWLAND is one of our statesman who 
knows that these raids on the people have 
got to stop. KNOwIAND knows all that as 
does the great leader in the Democratic 
Party, Senator BYRD of Virginia. 

To rid himself of all partisan restraints, 
ENow.anp takes himself out of the political 
picture to be politically free. His friends 
insist that KNowtanp is not stepping out of 
but into political activity. They insist that 
he is going to capture the nomination and 
election as Governor of California. That. 
will put him in the commanding position of 
controlling the California delegates to the 
Republican national convention in 1960. 
KNOWLAND himself admits none of this now. 
But why should he? -His first move is to be 
free of all White House restraints, 

The only way this Republic can be re- 
established is to return to our several sov- 
ereign States their right of self-government, 
And the only way that can be done is to re- 
turn to each separate State its right to tax 
its people for such purposes as each State 
legislature may determine. This means the 
revocation of all Federal tax assessments. 
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Except for the emergency years of the 
Civil War, from 1789 to 1913, 124 years, the 
American people paid no Federal taxes. Not 
a dime. And we prospered. Those were the 
124 years when America was made. Free 
enterprise was unhampered by the tax scout 
who snoops to ferret out,the last dollar of 
income, and tax it. 

Those were the years when our Govern- 
ment did not assume the burdens of hand- 
ing over the earnings of our people to sub- 
sidize foreign peoples who never learned 
how to take care of themselves. 

If the 16th amendment were repealed the 
central government would have to return to 
the original plan, an operation of assessing 
not the operator of free enterprise but the 


State. The States would do their own as- 


sessing and taxing. 
be right at home. 

Former Gov. J. Bracken Lee, of Utah, sug- 
gests that the States be assessed on the 
basis of their per capita income. This 
would restore the power of government to 
the capitols of the States, where it belongs. 
And there the State governments would 
scrutinize the Federal budget. The States 
would have the right to approve or disap- 
prove what reckless and extravagant Con- 
gressmen might be disposed to do. 

Senator KNOW AND knows that the peo- 
ple are getting fed up on these increasing 
tax raids. Knowland knows that our found- 
ing fathers showed a far-flung wisdom when 
they conceived this Republic to be made 
up of sovereign, United States. 

Repeal the 16th amendment. Get rid of 
the tax assessors. Bring the responsibility 
of tax collector back to the people. Then 
we will again enjoy the individual pros- 
perity which we now find confiscated by the 
Federal tax law. * 

By announcing his political freedom Sena- 
tor KNOWLANDU has made obvious his po- 
litical determination. He is going to fight 
to return the Republican Party to the Re- 
publican principles and practices of free 
enterprise, which gave our country its great- 
ness. The people are encouraged to find a 
champion who is brave enough to resist the 
liquidating practices that are destroying our 
Republic, 


The tax power would 


The National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a petition 
signed by members of the 49th Oregon 
State Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, expressing their shock and sharp 
disagreement with the violent and slan- 
derous attack made upon the National 
Guard units of the States by Secretary of 
Defense, Charles E. Wilson, 


There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To Hon. WAYNE L. Morse AND Hon. RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER, UNITED STATES SENATORS FOR 
OREGON 
We the undersigned members of the 49th 

Oregon State Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives, express our shock at and sharp 

disagreement with the violent and slander- 
ous attack made this week upon the Na- 
tional Guard units of the States by the 

Secretary of Defense, Charles E. Wilson. 


February 11 


This type of irresponsible utterance cannot 
be tolerated from the topmost official of the 
defense establishment. It undermines con- 
fidence in our Armed Forces, destroys morale 
among the men and women in the forces. 
gives aid and comfort to the enemies of the 
Nation, and is completely false upon the 
record of high valor and selfiess accomplish- 
ment made by the National Guard units of 
Oregon and other States in every period 
crisis and war, . 

Please transmit to the President and the 
appropriate committees of Congress our vig- 
orous protest and contradiction of the 
charges of incompetence and “draft dodging 
which were hurled this week, and do all in 
your power to offset the damage which has 
been done. 

Dwight H. Hopkins, Monroe Sweetland. 
Dan A. Thiel, Alfred Corbett, Dan Dim- 
ick, Ben Musa, R. F. Chapman, Phil 
Brady, Walter J. Pearson, G. D. Glea- 
son, Boyd R. Overhulse, Ward H. Cook, 
Jean L. Lewis, Jess W. Savage, Leon $- 
Davis, Roy Fitzwater, Clarence Bar- 
ton, C. E. Yancey, O. W. Grubb, 
Flegel, Ed Benedict, Bob Steward, Don 
Willner, Harry L. Wells, Robert R. 
Klemsen, Richard E. Groener, Richard 
Eymann, R. E. Goad, Guy Jonas, Ver? 
Cook, R. E. Schedeen, Joe Rogers, Nor- 
man Howard, Verne Cady, Ben Evick, 
Ray Dooley. 


What the Corn Farmer Plans To Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Farmer of February 2, 1957, 
an article headed What the Corn Farmer 
Plans To Do. I should like to read one 
paragraph from the article, as follows: 

Unless the soil bank base is reestablished 
upward, or allotments increased, we will lose 
a lot of participants. 


That statement was made by the Blue 

Earth County, Minn., AFC committee- 
man. 
It is a very informative article, and 
was written by the Associate Editor Rob- 
ert G. Rupp. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in full in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE Corn Farmer Prans To DO 

Scratching your head about what to do 
with corn allotment acres? You're not alone. 

If the soil-bank program stays the same 
as at present, few farmers will have trouble 
making up their minds. They won't comply: 
But many feel the program may be chan 
in coming weeks. If that happens, they 
aren't so sure. -~ 

Many feel present allotments are too small. 
The cutback from base acres—about 42 per- 
cent—has been too severe. Unless allot- 
ments are revised upward, or compliance 
payments increased, or both, few will put 
corn acres into the soil bank acreage reserve · 
Few will even stay within corn allotments- 

Some county ASC officials are guessing 
no more than 6 percent of their farmers will 
stay within allotments, let alone put corn 
land into the soil bank. (Corn land put int? 
the acreage reserve portion of the soil bank 


— * 
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must be subtracted from allotted acres, thus 
reducing the amount of corn which can be 
Planted accordingly. No harvestable crop 
Can be removed from acres diverted to the 
Acreage reserve). 


SIGN UP ENTIRE FARMS 


In other counties, usually those with less 
Productive, lower priced land, quite a few 
may comply. Landlords, particularly older 
Ones, are considering putting all land into 
the soil bank, under both the acreage and 
the conservation reserve, where there is no 
Problem of hardship to a tenant. Some 
Young landowners in both the corn and 
Wheat areas are signing up their entire farms 
And seeking employment off the farm. 

Statewide, however, apparently no more 

10 percent or possibly 15 percent of 
Minnesota's corn farmers will comply, as the 
Program now stands, and that may be an 
Optimistic estimate. In South Dakota, pos- 
Sibly 10 percent will put some corn land into 
the soil bank, Twenty-five percent may stay 
Within allotted acres, compared to 50 percent 

year. 

“Our allotments are too small” was the 
Most common complaint from farmers que- 
ried about the program. “Corn is the only 
crop I can make any money at,” and “this 

is too valuable to let it lie idle,” were 
Other complaints. 
A cross-section survey by The Farmer 
out the main corn areas of Min- 
nesota and South Dakota produced these 
comments: 

“Only two farms in the county so far may 
80 into the soll bank with all land; both are 

tee owners and both are poorer 
tarms.“ —Sibley County, Minn., ASC official. 

“Unless the soil bank base is reestablished 
Upward, or allotments increased, we will lose 
& lot of participants.”—Blue Earth County, 
Minn., ASC committeeman. 

“This is the first year I have been in doubt 
about staying within my corn allotment. 

until now I have always complied, but 
cut in acres has been too severe.”—Blue 
County, Minn., farmer. 

“Unless farmers get greater incentive, a 

lot more corn will be piling up; just as it has 
Past few years.“ Jackson County, Minn., 
official. 

“Last year 30 percent of our farmers stayed 

thin corn allotments. Yet 49 percent of 
A cropland in the county was in corn. 

Ose 30 percent of farmers made the corn 
Price for the rest. This year, if we don't get 
& change from the present program, there 
Won't be 5 percent in the allotment program, 
let alone acreage reserve,"—Nobles County, 
Minn., ASC official. 

“I purchased a 230-acre farm for $10,000 
5 years ago. I can now get a return of 
$2,630 per year through the acreage and con- 
Servation reserve programs. I plan to 
Put that entire farm into the soll bank,”— 
Clark County, S. Dak., landowner. 

“We don't look for much interest in the 
Program, not at a 42-percent cut in the his- 

Cal corn base. When I ask farmers if 

plan to comply, they answer ‘corn is 

the only thing I can make any money at. 
Minnehaha County, S. Dek., ASC official. 

“Twenty-five to 30 younger farmers are 

Planning to put all their land into the soil 

„go north and work in the taconite 
Mines, More than that number of older 
farmers will likely put all their land in and 
retire. Even so, compliance this year will be 
less than in years past. We had more crop- 
land in corn last year than normally. Farm- 
ern either comply, or they shoot the works 
and go way over.”—Fillmore County, Minn., 
ASC official. 

Tu put my farm in. It had been under 
Cash rental, but my renter already has 
another farm and I can make a little more 
through the Soil Bank. That will help me 
establish a better social security base for re- 
tirement next year. Also, my land has been 
farmed pretty hard. It needs a buildup of 
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few years made the market for those who 
didn’t. Those who stayed out raised a lot 
of corn and now have a good historical base — 
Steele County, Minn., ASC official. 

“If I stay in I'll pour fertilizer on all the 
corn I plant—something I have never done 
before—to try and raise more corn on 18 
acres than I did on 30 acres before, —Steele 
County, Minn., farmer. 

SOME WILL COMPLY 


Not all farmers feel that way. A few can 
be found, by searching, who will go along 
with the program as it now stands. 

One such is the 320-acre Joyce farm in 
Sibley County, Minn., owned by Anne and 
Mary Joyce and normally worked with hired 
help. The Joyce sisters have 114 acres of 
cropland, of which 32.7 acres is the 1957 corn 
allotment. Those 32.7 acres will all be put 
into the Acreage Reserve. (Normal corn 
compliance maximums are 20 acres or 30 per- 
cent of the allotment, whichever is larger. 
However, those who wish to put all allotted 
acres into the Acreage Reserve may 80 
indicate when they sign up. After March 8, 
the final sign-up date, those who want to 
exceed the maximum will be allowed to do 
so if funds are available. Most officials have 
little doubt but that ample funds will still 
be available. If funds are short in one 
county, or even one State, additional funds 
can be shifted to it by Federal officials from 
areas with excess funds. 

Why are the Joyce sisters complying with 
the acreage reserve? 

“It will help cut down surpluses. If corn 
Is not trimmed back now, so much may pile 
up that we'll have no support prices some 
day,” answers Mary Joyce. F 

Also, they hire all work done which in- 
creases their production costs. “The Gov- 
ernment payment is a sure return, and a 
fairly good sized one, compared to what we 
normally net after subtracting production 
costs, crop insurance payments and similar 
exvenses,” they point out. 

Their reserve payment, which 
hasn't yet been figured, will probably be 
between $45 and $50 per acre. Payments 
this year are figured according to an average 
county payment which has slready been 
determined by Federal ASC officials. Indi- 
vidual payments are calculated by county 
committeemen from farm productivity com- 
parisons of Individual farms to that county 
average. Chippewa County, Minn., for ex- 
ample, has a county average payment of $37 
per acre. An individual farm payment might 
be 105 percent of that $37 county average, 
or 95 percent of it, based on the farm's com- 
parative productivity to all farms in the 
county. 

The smallest county average, for Minne- 
sota, is $32 per acre for corn land. The 
largest, for Carvey County, is $53. _ 

Another farmer planning to comply ts 
O. L. Norgaarden, Fillmore County, Minn., 
landowner. Off the farm for the past 12 
years, he had been renting out his 120-acre 
farm for cash. This year his renter has 
found another place and his entire 103 acres 
of cropland will go into the soil bank 
23.8 acres of corn ground into the acreage 
reserve at whatever county average payment 
is determined, the rest into the conservation 
reserve at $12 per acre, per year, rental. 

TERMS OF BANK RENTAL 


Land put into the conservation reserve 
will be seeded down to a grass-legume and 
left for 5 years. In addition to the $12. per 
acre payment he will receive 80 percent (be- 
tween $9 and $10 per acre) of the cost of 
establishing the cover crop. That payment 
will be made only once, the first year. Land 
put in the acreage reserve will be put in 
1 year at a time. That program, at present, 
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extends only through 1959. (Payments for 
acreage reserve land are refigured each year 
and those who wish to reassign their allot- 
ment acres to the acreage reserve in 1958 
and 1959 will have no priority, as the pro~ 
gram stands at present, over farmers who do 
not comply this year but may decide to next. 
That situation will probably be rectified to 
give the man who wants to stay with the 
acreage reserve preferential treatment in 
1958 and 1959.) 

Mr. Norgaarden plans to seed down his 
corn allotment acres to a cover crop this 
year with the intention of them 
to the acreage reserve in 1958 and again in 
1959. If he does that he will get a small 
bonus in 1958 (equal to an extra 10 percent 
of the normal 1958 payment, whatever that 
payment may be). He will not get Govern- 
ment help in the cost of establishing a cover 
crop on land diverted to the acreage re- 
serve, but he may receive an ACP payment 
for a conservation practice applied to that 
land, if the practice is first approved by his 
local ASC committee. 

At the end of 1959 he has the choice of 
switching land, formerly in the acreage re- 
serve to the conservation reserve, or of 
taking a hay crop from that land. (Remem- 
ber, acreage reserve, as it now stands, runs 
out 2 years sooner than Mr. Norgaarden's 
6-year conservation reserve sign-up.) In 
either case, there will be a sharp reduction 
in income from that land, if no changes are 
made. 

“The way I have it figured, I can make a 
little more money from the Soil Bank than 
I could by cash renting,” says Mr. Norgaar- 
den. “That helps establish a higher social 
security base, gives me guaranteed income, 
and my land gets a rest.” 

Some other older farmers are looking at 
the program about that same way. Quite a 
few landlords are insisting on compliance 
with the allotment program, and some on 
Soil Bank compliance, says Sam Peterson, 
head of the program in the Minnesota State 
ASC office. Some young landowners, renting 
their farms to neighbors in past years, will 
rent them to Uncle Sam this year and con- 
tinue to work off the farm. 

Many, many others, though, won't go into 
the program regardless of how it may be 
changed. 

In Nobles County, Minn., for example, of 
4,200 farmers eligible to vote on the corn 
referendum last December 11, only 953—less 
than 1 out of 4—did yote. Three of four 
farmers, apparently, had no intention of 
complying with a corn program, regardless of 
what it might be. “The way it looks to us 
right now, if the present program. goes 
through, we may have as high as 60 percent 
of all the cropland in the county in corn next 
year,” estimate Nobles County officials. That 
is an unprecedented acreage planted to one 
crop. 

“T haven't been in the program in past 
years, and I sure can’t go in now,” says young 
Wilbert Plieseis, Sibley County. “I plant 
about 80 acres of corn a year, feed part of it 
and sell the rest on the open market. Last 
year I got $1.42 per bushel for some of my 
corn; in 1955, I got $1.10. This year, if I 
stayed within my allotments, I'd have only 
17.5 acres. If I put 5 or 6 acres of that in 
the silo, there wouldn't be enough left to do 
anything with.” 

Charles Cramer, a Blue Earth County 
farmer, feels about the same way. “Up until 
this year I stayed in the program, sealed my 
corn, bought unsupported corn to feed and 
was money ahead. But I'm on the fence now. 
I normally plant about 50 acres of corn. This 
year my allotment is 38.7 acres. With this 
$300-per-acre land, it’s pretty hard to leave 
much of it idle.” 

Melvin Hatlestad, Minnehaha County, S. 
Dak., who has also always complied in the 
past, feels the same. I've got a normal corn 
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base history of 100 acres. - This year my allot- 
ment is only 57.6 acres. Lm not sure yet, 
what to do. 

“However,” continues Mr. Hatlestad, who 
is also Minnehaha County ASC office manager, 
“farmers feel a change is coming. In my own 
case, if I could put, say, 60 acres into corn 
and an additional 18 into the acreage reserve 
(approximately his allotment had the Decem- 
ber 11 referendum been approved), I'd be 
tempted to go along. I might even put 
another 10 acres into the conservation re- 
serve.“ 

Quite a few farmers, hoping for a change 
in the program, would like to see allowances 
made for adding acreage reserve acres above 
present allotments. Anton A. Resler, chair- 
man of the Steele County, Minn., ASC com- 
mittee, for example, points out that I'd be 
willing to put the balance between my al- 
lotted acres and my soil-bank base acreage— 
historic base from which this year's 42 per- 
cent cut was made—into the acreage reserve. 
Then I'd go along with the soil-bank pro- 
gram. But as the program stands, I won't 
comply.” 

State officials, too, would like to see re- 
visions in the “There is obvious 
need for controls,” points out a Minnesota 
official. “We hope for enough modifications 
in the program to get at least some compli- 
ance.” 

Will the changes—if there are to be 
changes—come in time for farmers to firm 
up plans-before corn planting? That, too, 
is one you can scratch your head about. 


Timetable to Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting an article written by that 
renowned newsweek columnist, Mr. 
Henry Hazlitt, which appeared in the 
February 9 issue of the National Review. 
I believe it has considerable interest as 
a chronological review of recent foreign 
policy moves. 

The article by Mr. Hazlitt follows: 

TIMETABLE ro DISASTER 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The new Eisenhower doctrine is a proposal 
to do belatedly, and under grave handicaps 
of his own making, what the President de- 
liberately refused. to do when the prospect 
of success was brightest, His proposed new 
policy is a confession of the bankruptcy of 
his previous policy. It is in one major re- 
spect a complete about-face. In the very 
midst of the Suez crisis he declared that he 
could not conceive of military force being 
& good solution to the problem. At last he 
is able to conceive this. But his present pro- 
posal to resort to force if need be is hedged 
about with so many ambiguities and restric- 
tions that it seems likely to prove as in- 
effective as the policy he pursued until a 
few days before his January 6 message. 

Nothing shows more clearly than a chrono- 
logical review of events, and of our Govern- 
ment’s actions or failure to act regarding 
them, how President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles consistently missed their oppor- 
tunities, consistently thwarted Britain and 
France, and consistently (though of course 
unknowingly) let themselves be used as 
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pawns in the game being played by Nasser 
and the rulers of Russia. 


AS THE PAWNS WERE MOVED 


* 

Most ot the events listed below are taken 
from news stories which appeared on the 
front page of the New York Times. For the 
most part they are stated in the language 
used in the news stories themselves. My own 
occasional comment is in parentheses. 

July 26: Nasser announced Egyptian sei- 
zure of the Suez Canal under a nationaliza- 
tion decree. (Our main effort was devoted, 
not to denouncing this act as a breach of 
treaty and of international law, but to re- 
straining the hotheads of Britain and 
France.) 

August 1: Britain, France, and the United 
States held high-level talks in London and 
proposed a 24-nation conference. 

August 16: Representatives of 22 nations 
opened discussion of the Suez crisis in Lon- 
don. Egypt and Greece refused invitations 
to participate. 

August 26: Nasser agreed to receive a visit 
from a five-nation committee which wanted 
to present conciliatory proposals. 

August 29: Eisenhower appealed for world- 
wide support of the conference proposals, 
“which, fully respecting the sovereignty of 
Egypt, would assure a peaceful solution of 
this great problem.” 

September 9: Negotiations in Cairo be- 
tween the five-nation committee and Nasser 
ended in failure after Nasser spurned the 
proposal for international control of the 
canal. 

September 19-21: Representatives of the 
18 nations that had united on the August 
proposal for international control of the 
canal met in London and drafted a tentative 
plan for a Suez Canal Users Agsociation to 
facilitate any steps which may lead to a final 
or provisional solution of the Suez Canal 
problem. 

October 10: It was reported from London 
that Secretary Dulles had become the whip- 
ping boy for the [British] national feeling 
of frustration over the Suez crisis and a 
focus for rising anti-Americanism. 

October 24: It was reported that Soviet 
armed might had quelled bloody anti-Rus- 
sian rioting in Budapest. 

October 25: (Mr. Eisenhower did not at 
first seem to feel that this required any spe- 
cial call on the U. N., or any other action.) 
“The United States,“ said the President, de- 
plores the intervention of Soviet military 
forces.“ 

October 27: Britain, France, and the 
United States did call for action by the U. N. 
Security Council on the Soviet Union's in- 
tervention in Hungary. 

October 28: The Security Council, 9 to 1, 
put the Hungarian question on its agenda. 

October 29: An Israeli military force 
thrust into the Sinai Peninsula of Egypt, and 
reached within 20 miles of the Suez Canal. 

October 30: President Eisenhower sent a 
vigorous and emphatic protest to Britain and 
France against their ultimatum to Egypt 
and called on them to reconsider. (There 
had been no similar vigorous and emphatic 
protest to Nasser against his seizure of the 
Suez Canal.) 

October 30: The Soviet Union announced 
its willingness to examine the whole matter 
of Soviet troops stationed in satellite coun- 
tries. As a first step, it said, it had ordered 
withdrawal of its forces from Budapest. 

October 31: British and French troop- 
carrying aircraft and landing craft were re- 
ported moving south toward Egypt from 
Cyprus, for an invasion of the Suez Canal 
zone. 2 

October 31: President Eisenhower made a 
television and radio broadcast to the Nation 
on the Mideast crisis. He declared: “We 
took our first measure in this action yester- 
day. We went to the United Nations with 
a request that the forces of Israel return to 
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their own line and that hostilities in the 
area be brought to a close, This p 

was not adopted because it was vetoed by 
Great Britain and by France. It is our hope 
and intent that this matter will be brought 
before the United Nations General Assembly. 
There, with no veto operating, the opinion 
of the world can be brought to bear.” (This 
procedure had not occurred to him in con- 
nection either with Nasser’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal, or Soviet Russia's intervention 
in Hungary.) 

October 31: The Security Council called 
an emergency session of the General Assem- 
bly of the U. N. to make recommendations on 
the “action undertaken against Egypt.” (No 
recommendations were asked for on the at- 
tion undertaken against Hungary.) 

November 2: A United States proposal for 
a cease-fire in the Egyptian fighting was ap- 
proved at an emergency session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by a vote of 64 to 5. The 
United States voted. with Egypt and Soviet 
Russia against Britain, France, and Israel. 

November 2: Two Soviet tank divisions 
were reported advancing on Budapest. The 
Western Powers called an emergency meet- 
ing of the Security Council and called on the 
U. N. to take measures against Soviet mili- 
tary action in Hungary. 

November 3: John Foster Dulles under- 
went an operation. 

November 4: The General Assembly of the 
U: N. voted to ask the Secretary General to 
submit a plan for creation of a U. N. police 
force to obtain and supervise a cease-fire in 
the Middle East. The policing proposal was 
adopted 57 to 0. Israel, France, and Britain 
were among the 19 states that abstained- 
(This proposal was not combined with any 
proposal for a U. N. police force in Budapest.) 

November 5: Eight Soviet divisions, seven 
of them armored, and squadron after squad- 
ron of bombers, overwhelmed the revolution 
in Budapest against Soviet domination in its 
12th day. Premier Nagy was taken prisoner- 

November 5: British and French forces in- 
vaded Ezypt. The General Assembly of the 
U. N. voted to create an international U. N. 
force to supervise cessation of fighting in the 
Middle East. Britain announced that she 
and France would cease all military action 
against Egypt as soon as the Israeli and Egyp” 
tian Governments signified acceptance of the 
U.N. plan for an international police force. 

November 5: A White House statement de- 
clared, in answer to Premier Bulganin’s pro- 
posal that the United States and the Soviet 
Union jointly intervene to halt the invasion 
of Egypt: Neither Soviet nor any other mili- 
tary forces should now enter the Middle East 
area except under U. N. mandate.” (At no 
point, however, did the White House say that 
the United States would use its own Armed 
Forces to oppose a Soviet invasion of the 
Middle East.) - 4 

November 6: Nineteen Asian and African 
countries in the U. N. demanded that British. 
French, and Israeli military forces get out of 
Egypt immediately. (No mention of Soviet 
forces in Hungary.) 

November 6: Russian volunteers, accord- 
ing to the Moscow radio, began applying for 
service with the Egyptian armed forces. 

November 7: The General Assembly of the 
U. N' again called upon Britain, France, and 
Israel to withdraw their troops from Egypt 
immediately. The resolution was adopted 65 
to 1, Israel voting against, Britain and 
France abstaining. The United States once 
more yoted with Egypt and the U. S. S. R. 

November 7; Mr, Eisenhower sent a cable- 
gram to David Ben-Gurion, Premier of Israel, 
urging him to comply with the U. N. resolu- 
tion. (No cablegram to Bulganin about 
Soviet troops in Hungary.) 

November 8: Soviet troops broke through 
the last pockets of resistance in Budapest. 
Israel agreed to withdraw her troops from 
Egypt as soon as satisfactory arrangements 
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Were made about the proposed U. N. police 
force. 


November 9: President Eisenhower and 
his top advisers -gave congressional leaders 
à review of the Middle Eastern and European 
Situations. “It was understood that the re- 
View gave a nonalarming picture * * * The 
President was said to have felt * * there 
was hope of a settlement in the Middle East. 
It was further understood that no new 
United States policies had been discussed 

Cause none were regarded as needed at the 
moment.“ 

November 10: The Soviet Union ‘said it 
Would permit volunteers to go to Egypt to 
fight aggressors if Britain, France and 
Israel refused to withdraw their forces from 
Egyptian territory. 

November 10: The Moscow broadcast 
threatening that Soviet volunteers might go 
to Egypt was reported to be disturbing 
French officials. “The first question asked 
Was what President Eisenhower would do to 
Prevent such intervention. * * * The con- 
Viction has grown that Britain and France 

are incapable, without the active 
backing of the United States, of fending off 
the Soviet threats.” 

November 10: President Eisenhower paid 
& flying visit to his Gettysburg, Pa., farm 
today, tramping happily about the place and 
Inspecting his livestock.” 

November 41; The New York Times pointed 
Out in a news article: “At stake in the Suez 

crisis are the Yantastic oil riches of 
the Middie East. Important as that inland 
Waterway is, it is of small consequence as 
Compared with the petroleum deposits that 
Underlie the desert sands of the region. At 
Present these vast oll resources are held by 
free world. But the hold is not firm. 
Situated just south of the Russian border, 
these oil-rich nations offer good opportuni- 
ties for Communist penetration.” 

November 12; The Egyptian Ambassador 

Moscow announced that more than 50,000 
Soviet citizens had volunteered to serve with 

tian forces. 

November 12: Hungary’s puppet govern- 
Si rejected a request that it admit U. N. 

ers. 

November 15: Advance units of the U. N. 
Police force arrived in the Suez Canal zone. 

November 16: Herbert Hoover, Jr., Acting 

tary of State, declared in the General 

bly of the U. N, that “the United Na- 

tions would be obliged to take action” if 

et volunteers were sent to the Middle 

t. (He threw no light on what the United 
States itself would do.) 

November 15: In Paris, Harold Macmillan, 
ot Britain, urged the immediate creation of 
& transatlantic petroleum organization to 
Plan at once to supply oil to West Europe in 
View of the Suez Canal crisis. 

November 17: The United States was urged 
by Britain and France to make clear that it 
Was behind Secretary General Dag Ham- 
Marskjold, of the U. N., in his efforts to 

the U. N. police force in the Suez Canal 

Zone long enough to encourage negotiations 

Or a general settlement of political problems 
the Middle East. 

November 17: Speaking at a meeting in 

ndon, Sir Anthony Eden warned that the 

world cannot avert war by adopting a 
Policy of peace at any price: “Surely it was 
never the intention that, if the United Na- 
8 could not act, its members should not 
allowed to take action to protect the in- 
terests of peace itself. * * * If we re- 
Rounce the use of force when law cannot 
Command order, then we are in fact under- 
Mining the rule of law. We are leaving the 
World open to the lawbreakers.” 

November 19: James Reston, on the front 
Page of the New York Times, noted an inter- 
esting and significant change in the United 
States diplomacy marked by (1) “a greater 
emphasis on working through the United 
Nations’; (2) “a marked decline of public 
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emphasis on force as a deterrent to Com- 
munist aggression"; (3) “a new emphasis on 
working with the rising nationalistic forces 
of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa“; and (4) 
“a greater independence from Britain and 
France.“ 

November 20: U. N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold called on Britain, France, and 
Israel to explain their failure to withdraw 
their forces from Egypt in compliance with 
the General Assembly cease-fire resolution. 

November 21: It was announced that 
Prime Minister Eden, suffering from over- 
strain as result of the Middle East crisis, was 
fiying to Jamaica. 

November 23: Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shepilov demanded the immediate and un- 
conditional withdrawal of Britain, France, 
and Israel from Egypt. He was supported by 
members of the Asian, African, and Soviet 
bloc and by Panama. (It still didn't seem. 
to occur to the United States, or even to 
French, British, or Israeli representatives, to 
suggest that they withdraw their forces at 
the same rate as Soviet Russia withdraw its 
forces from Hungary and other satellites.) 

November 24: The General Assembly of the 
U. N. called on Britain, France, and Israel to 
withdraw their forces from Egypt forthwith. 
The resolution was carried, 63 to 5, with 10 
abstentions. The United States once more 
joined with the Soviet Union and Asian- 
African blocs in the majority for the resolu- 
tion. 

November 27: President Eisenhower as- 
serted that the Suez crisis had not weakened 
or disrupted the British-French-United 
States alliance or the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. (A statement apparently 
based on the theory that words speak louder 
than actions.) 

November 28: Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd, of Great Britain, declared that the 
acute difference between Britain and the 
United States on policy on the Middle East 
remained unsettled. 

December 2: President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles agreed that the prospects 
for peace in the Middle East had improved 
considerably. 

December 3: British Foreign Secretary Sel- 
wyn Lloyd announced that Britain and 
France would withdraw their troops from 
Egypt without further delay. The British 
spokesman expressed the hope that In return 
the U. N. would proceed to the immediate 
clearance of the Suez Canal and would sup- 
port untrammeled transit through the 
waterway. 

December 5: Selwyn Lloyd charged in the 
House of Commons that it was failure of 
the U. N. to keep the peace in the Middle 
East that led to British and French inter- 
vention in Egypt. 

December 12: The General Assembly, 55 to 
8, condemned the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary. (The U. N. did not, however, see 
fit to suggest that Russian troops withdraw 
from Hungary and be replaced by U. N, 
forces to conduct a free election.) 

January 5: President Eisenhower asked 
Congress to authorize him to use the Armed 
Forces of the United States against any Com- 
munist or Communist-dominated aggressor 
in the Middle East area. 

A BLANK CHECK FOR THE U. N. 


Thus the President has come around to 
asking for discretion to use the military 
force that he had previously declared to be 
inconceivable. He has not, however, pro- 
posed a complete reversal of policy. He has 
not proposed that Britain, France, and Israel 
be allowed to return to Egypt unless there 
is an immediate withdrawal of Russian 
troops from Hungary and from every other 
satellite nation where they are not wanted. 
He has not asked simply for a congressional 
resolution that the vital interests of the 
United States require the independence and 
integrity of the nations of the Middle East 
and that, if mecessary, and under the au- 
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thority of Congress, American forces will be 
used to prevent aggression. On the con- 
trary, his proposed resolution, while it would 
make it unnecessary for the President to 
consult Congress further, would still seem 
to make it necessary for him at each step 
to consult the United Nations. The employ- 
ment of force is to be consonant with the 
actions and recommendations of the United 
Nations. This means that the U. N. could 
once more frustrate our freedom of action 
as it did in Korea. 

This proposal to continue to consult the 
U. N., to abide by its future recommenda- 
tions, and to continue to give it a veto over 
any action we may propose in the Middie 
East, removes the last vestige of excuse for 
asking Congress to sign a blank check abdi- 
cating its own constitutional right to be 
consulted or to withhold consent, 


Resolutions Adopted by the United 
Church Women of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record resolutions 
adopted by the United Church Women 
of Oregon, signed by Mrs. Ray Juergens, 
chairman. 

I wish to call special attention to Reso- 
lution No. III, in which the United 
Church Women of Oregon go on record 
against capital punishment. As the 
Presiding Officer knows, on several occa- 
sions during the past 12 years I have 
expressed my opposition to capital pun- 
ishment, based upon my religious con- 
victions. I am proud to report to the 
Senate that the newly elected Governor 
of our State, Governor Holmes, has al- 
ready advocated abolition of the death 
penalty in my State as one of the legis- 
lative proposals of his administration. 

There being no objection. the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS, UNITED CHURCH WOMEN oF 

OREGON 
I 

Whereas our system of democratic govern- 
ment protects our freedom of worship and 
makes possible the fullest development of 
the individual: Be it 

Resolved, That United Church Women of 

urge all dedicated Christians to par- 
ticipate and sustain the democratic process 
by studying issues of the day and voicing 
Christian concern for integrity in govern- 
ment and by actively assisting parties and 
candidates of their choice, 
rm 

Inasmuch as the last legislature repealed 
the paragraph on physical education and 
health from the school laws of Oregon, thus 
removing the only sentence relating to the 
teaching of alcohol and other narcotics in 
our school law and placing it as a curricular 
subject in the hands of the school adminis- 
tration only; and 

Inasmuch as this leaves Oregon as the 
only State in the Union without such a law; 
and 


Inasmuch as such a matter is more than a 
choice of curriculum subjects and affects the 
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well-being and attitudes of our citizens and 
of future generations; and 

Inasmuch as future school administra- 
tions may possibly not have strong convic- 
tions as to the importance of.this educa- 
tion: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That United Church Women of 
Oregon support action in this and subse- 
quent legislatures to make it mandatory 
that the effects on the human body_of alcohol, 
nicotine and other stimuiants, narcotics, and 
hypnotics be adequately taught in grammar 
and high schools of Oregon and that training 
for tuch subjects be part of the teachers 
own education in our schools of higher edu- 
cation, 

11. 

Be it 

Resolved, That the United Church Women 
of Oregon record its convictions that the 
death penalty ought to be abolished: Be it 

Resolved, That all church women, through 
local church councils and through their own 
churches and denominations, assist in edu- 
cating the people of Oregon regarding the 
death penalty so the Stete may vote to 
abolish capital punishment. 

Iv 

Inasmuch as the very effective work of the 
Special Senate Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment may discontinue on January 31, 1957, 
unless there is a strong public support for 
its continuation; and 

Inasmuch as this subcommittee, In its first 
year of operation in 1956, held 7 days of 
hearings in Washington and hearings in 
Boston, Minneapolis, and St. Louis, its mem- 
bers heard many witnesses and its staff is- 
sued valuable studies on disarmament, there 
are at least three important reasons for con- 
tinuing the work of the subcommittee: wae 
the administration now coming forward with 
some far-reaching proposals in the disarma- 
ment field there is need for Congress to be 
kent informed and aware of the possibilities 
and problems, as well as to offer construc- 
tive criticlem; there is a great need for con- 
tinued full-time study of this most pressing 
problem; the subcommittee is the only gov- 
ernmental unit to which private citizens 
and nongovernmentel oreanizations can 
state their views in public testimony on dis- 
armament: Be it 

Resolved, That the United Church Women 
of Oregon urge the continuance of this 
special Senate subcommittee. 

Mrs. Ray JUERSENS, 
Chairman. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, as we 
pause to celebrate the anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence, we should 
take special cognizance of the continu- 
ing fight being waged by peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain against the Commu- 
nists. The people of Lithuania have 
never accepted the rule of their Red 
masters and I predict the day will come 
when these fine people will be free again. 

The recent uprisings in Hungary and 
Poland prove that America has millions 
of friends behind the Iron Curtain in- 
cluding the vast majority of the people 
of Lithuania. I join with my colleagues 
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in sending special greetings to the Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent and to their 
brothers who still live in the shadow of 
the Kremlin. We must do everything 
possible to keep their hopes alive and to 
encourage the early arrival of that great 
day when we will again have an inde- 
pendent and free Lithuania. 


Federal Aid for Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been much controversy in 
regard to the President's program for 
school construction. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that the appended editorials from 
newspapers located in the South will be 
of interest to the Members of the House. 
It is, I believe, significant and encourag- 
ing that these outstanding southern 
newspapers have recognized the merit 
of the President’s proposal and support 
its enactment. I hope that this con- 
structive leadership of public opinion in 
the South will be reflected in support for 
the bill in Congress. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of January 
29, 1957 
Shoot HELP Is DOUBTFUL 

President Eisenhower's proposal that Con- 
gress speedily come to the rescue of the 
land's public school systems has many vir- 
tues. But despite these virtues it is doubt- 
ful if the proposal will get very far. 

The President wants Federal grants of 
$1 300,000,000 spread over a 4-year period to 
help remove the classroom shortage and 
other pressing needs of the school systems. 
Substantially it would be on a matching 
fund basis, even as the States now help their 
local systems. 

To help sell the scheme, the President 
promises there will be no strings attached. 
He seems a State righter as far as Federal 
control of education is concerned. 

Equally as important, he urged that the 
proposal be considered on its own merits, 
free of the specter of integration. A similar 
proposal last year went down to defeat after 
a rider was attached providing Federal funds 
for integrated schools only. 

Even the richest States are not above Fed- 
eral help in this matter. Schools are over- 
crowded and the tide of new pupils is far 
from cresting. State and local resources are 
being strained to the limit to meet even 
minimum requirements. 

Yet such is the fear of Federal control in 
return for Federal aid that approval of the 
proposal is in doubt. 

The President's request that integration 
be forgotten—for the time being at any 
rate —is bound to be dishonored. The future 
of our educational system may be at stake 
but so are the political careers of many Mem- 
bers of Congress. Those who killed the bill 
last year by barring aid to segregated schools 
can be counted upon to try the same tactic 
again. 

Yours is a fine idea, Mr. President. This 
is one of the times it would be nice if Con- 
gress found you as hard to resist as the voters 
did last November. 


- approve. 
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From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier Journal 
of January 30, 1957] 
THE CASE von Am TO SCHOOLS MusT REST ON 
REALITY or NEED 


All signs in the political firmament show 
that conditions are favorable as never be- 
fore for Federal aid to States to build public 
schools. The President renews his request 
for action and offers a program on which all 
points-of view may be adjusted. It comes at 
a time when a perfect conjunction appears 
in the mood, the great need, the remoteness 
of partisan considerations, The election's 
over. 

We dare say that another powerful force 
exists, to be added to these other pressures 
to get things done. This is a kind of sense 
of guilt in Congress for what amounted al- 
most to wanton sabotage of the program last 
year and in 1955. It was campaign season 
and the welkin rang with vote-catching ap- 
pealis. 

Chief of these was the stubborn insistence 
of New York Representative Apam CLAYTON 
Powe. on his amendment. It would have 
denied Federal aid to school districts which 
kept racial segregation. This was a mis- 
chief maker, practically guaranteeing defeat 
of all Federal aid by incitement of a Senate 
filibuster. ; 

But an election year was no time for let- 
ting this certain prospect stand in the way 
of favoring the Negro vote in thé balance-of- 
power States. In the House 148 Republicans 
voted with 77 northern Democrats to adopt 
the Powell amendment, and that was that. 
Everybody lost. 

Hardly less destructive last year was gen- 
eral partisan rivalry over the form and spon- 
sorship of the bill to be passed, whether it 
would come out as the Republican (Eisen- 
hower) version or bear the Democrat label. 
Actually the differences were possible of ad- 
justment, but politics is a powerful con- 
ditioner of motives. 

Now this influence is much less urgent. 
Now there are signs that the President finds 
more reasonable ears for his repeated ap 
to pass a school-aid bill “on its merits, un- 
complicated by provisions dealing with the 
complex problems of integration.” 

Now it is likely that the arguments of other 
Negro leaders than Mr. PowELL will bear 
weight—those, for example, who pointed out 
that the States where the greatest need and 
the deepest poverty exist are those in which 
the people of PoweLu’s race are the most 
numerous, say 10 in the South to 1 in other 
regions. 

Who is penalized by defeat, who hurt by 
the impulse of vengeance? Does Mr. Powri l. 8 
ostentation of race serve any point of practl- 
cal good or of fortifying the principle? 

The real issue is the need. In our own 
State it is so pressing that $350 million spent 
over the next 10 years will hardly be enough 
to repair old dilapidation and to build for 
adequacy. This estimate will go to the 
House of Representatives in testimony by 
Dr. Robert R. Martin, State superintendent 
of public instruction. 

It is based on painstaking surveys. It 18 
fortified by the legislative research commis- 
sion’s study several years ago which showed 
the heroic nature of effort in Kentucky's 
local school districts to meet the needs of 
bare existence for their systems, let alone 
paying for new construction. Kentucky ís 
trying. The $1.50 tax limit has been ex- 
tended by 50 cents for building, if the voters 
And this again has been extended 
by permission to levy another 50 cents for 
geneal school purposes, subject to referen- 

um, 

It is in aware house of this situation that 
Senator Coorrr and Seventh District Repre- 
sentative PERKINS have introduced com- 
panion bills of their own. These seek $400 
million a year for 4 years to go to the States 
for building classrooms (the President pro- 
poses $325 million a year for the same period). 
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Like the President's plan, the Kentuckians’ 
bill would distribute Federal aid on basis of 
& State’s needs and resources, as in the Hill- 
Burton formula for hospital aid. At this 
Point, however, details are incidental. The 
important thing is that there are no dif- 
ferences so great between the President's or 
any of the other plans that they cannot be 
reconciled by reason. 

The atmosphere is as favorable as might be 
hoped for a test of sincerity and sympathy— 
& test which the theatrical Mr. PowELL makes 
inevitable when he rushes to say he will in- 
troduce his amendment once more. The test 
is not on a question of how much or by which 
formula. It is rather on the question whether 
Schools and children, white or colored, will 
be served in their critical need, or used as 
Pawns in a struggle that lies in another field 
entirely, 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News of 
January 29, 1957] 

PRESIDENT AGAIN SEEKS FEDERAL SCHOOL Am 
As study of the financial needs of Ala- 
's schools countinues, President Eisen- 
hower yesterday asked Congress “to act 
Quickly” in providing a 4-year, $1,300 million 
Program of Federal grants to help the States 


build new schools. The President again ex- 


Pressed the hope that the legislation could 
be enacted “on its own merits, uncomplicated 
by provisions dealing with the complex prob- 
lems of integration.” 

The grant-in- ald program the administra- 
tion is seeking this year is $50 million more 
than in the 5-year plan pro last year. 
In addition, the President called for $750 
Million in Federal authorization to buy local 
8chool-construction bonds, when school dis- 
tricts are unable to sell their bonds at rea- 
sonable interest. He also asked for an addi- 
tional $20 million to match State funds for 
— planning of State and local school-bulld- 


programs. 

Funds under the program would be al- 
located to the States on the basis of a com- 
bination of factors including the school-age 
Population of the State, the State's relative 
financial ability. to meet its school needs, and 
the “total effort within the State to provide 
Tunds for public schools.“ Distribution of 
the grants within each State would give 
Priority to local districts with the greatest 
needs and the least financial ability to meet 
the needs. 

The President emphasized that the pro- 
gram is an emergency measure to catch up 
with a backlog of needs and that once the 
Schoolroom shortage is overcome, the States 
and local communities must meet future 
needs with their own resources. He called for 
no infringement on the American precept 
that responsibility for control of education 
Tests with the States and communities. 

The program, we think, is carefully and 
Well conceived and should be given prompt 
and positive consideration by Congress. It 
is to be hoped that any effort to hamstring 
Such legislation by linking it unnecessarily 
and wrongly with the issue of desegregation 
Can be avoided this year. 


The Legal Profession and Segregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


A 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 


the December 1956 issue of the magazine 
Social Order, Father Kenealy, professor 
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of law at Loyola University of the South, 
and formerly of the Boston College Law 
School, has contributed an important ar- 
ticle entitled “The Legal Profession and 
Segregation.” The article is based on a 
sermon preached in the cathedral of New 
Orleans to members of the Louisiana 
bench and bar on the occasion of the 
Red Mass, traditionally offered for the 
sanctification of the new court year. 

It is an article which deserves the 
widest possible circulation, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LEGAL PROFESSION AND SEGREGATION 

(By William J. Kenealy, S. J.) 

The philosophy of American democracy is 
expressed in two immortal documents: the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The two are 
inseparable. For, although the Declaration 
of Independence is not part of the organic 
law of the land, it is in truth the vital spirit 
and thought of which the Constitution is the 
operative body and letter. Now the vital 
spirit and thought of our living philosophy 
of government and law is epitomized in the 
familiar words of the Declaration: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 


According to this philosophy, government 


is not an end in itself, but a means to an 
end. And the end of government is not 
merely the establishment of order; for order 
itself is a means and its end is justice. But 
justice also is a means and its end is ltberty. 
Finally, liberty is simply the condition of 
social life necessary to enable all members of 
society to cooperate in peace and prosperity, 
to attain their happiness, to achieve their 
perfection and thereby to fulfill their human 
destiny. 

Thus, the real end of government is ade- 
quately defined as a just and orderly liberty. 
But the essence of liberty is the free exer- 
cise by every human being of the rights prop- 
er to human personality and destiny. 
Wherefore, the prime purpose of government 
is the protection of the individual in the 
exercise of his personal rights. Therefore, 
the crucial test of the value of a government 
is the measure of its success in protecting the 
personal rights of its citizens and subjects. 

Now the characteristic feature of demo- 
cratic government, as distinguished from 
other forms of government, is that it is rule 
by the majority. But contrary to a popular 
modern fallacy, true democracy is not a mere 
matter of form. It is much more than ma- 
jority rule. Majority rule could be mob rule. 
Remember a distressed Italian people, flood- 
ing the piazzas of Rome, crying “Duce! 
They cried for a leader and 
got a demagogue. Remember a bewildered 
German people, crowding the square of Ber- 
lin, shouting “Heil Hitler!” and voting for 
Adolph Schickigruber. They shouted for a 
fuehrer and elected a tyrant. Who ever re- 
ceived greater majorities than Joseph Stalin? 
No, there is no magic in mere forms. And 
mere majority rule is capable of establish- 
ing a tyranny as atrocious as that of any 
Oriental despot. Hence, democracy, as mere 
majority rule, would be a faceless and spine- 
less philosophy of government and of law. 

MINORITY RIGHTS ESSENTIAL 


On the contrary, because the essence of 
liberty is the freedom to exercise individual 
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and equal personal rights and because vot- 
ing majorities are able and quick to vindicate 
their own rights, true and effective democ- 
racy must consist in minority rights under 
majority rule. But never in history has there 
been, and never in the future can there be, 
minority rights under majority rule unless 
the majority repudiates the blasphemy that 
numbers make truth and that might makes 
right; unless the majority has the intelli- 
gence and good will to subordinate will to 
reason and to subjugate prejudice to judg- 
ment; unless the majority faces and accepts 
the fact that there is an objective moral or- 
der, within the range of human intelligence 
and within the capacity of human virtue, to 
which civil societies and voting majorities 
are bound in conscience to conform—and 
upon which the liberty, the peace and happi- 
ness of personal, national, and international 
life depend. . 

The mandatory aspect of the objective 
moral order is called by philosophers the 
natural law. In virtue of the natural law, 
essentially equal human beings are endowed 
by their Creator with natural rights and ob- 
ligations which are inalienable precisely be- 
cause they are God given. They are antece- 
dent, therefore, both in logic and in nature 
to the formation of civil societies and the 
casting of majority ballots. They are not 
bestowed. by the beneficence of any state, 
democratic or otherwise; wherefore the tyr- 
anny of any state, democratic or otherwise, 
cannot destroy them. Rather it is the high 
moral obligation of all civil societies and all 
voting majorities to acknowledge their ex- 
istence, to protect their exercise and to facil- 
itate their enjoyment by the construction 
and maintenance of a civil code of laws 
which embraces, complements and applies 
the principles of the natural law to civic 
life. 7 

In its essence, granted the existence of Al- 
mighty God, the natural law is a simple 
thing. It is man’s participation in the eter- 
nal law of God. It implies that we know, in- 
dependently of Lafayette Square, or Baton 
Rouge, or Washington, or London, or Mos- 
cow—or of the Vatican, for that matter— 
that all human beings, without exception, 
are the children of God, endowed with im- 
mortal souls, destined for eternal life, bound 
in conscience to pursue that destiny, and 

of equal and inalienable rights to 
enable us to do so. It implies that we know 
from our God-created nature that some 
things help in attaining our destiny and 
some make it more difficult; that some ac- 
tions and some institutions are right and 
some wrong, regardless of material conse- 
quences. It implies that human govern- 
ments and laws are instituted and adminis- 
tered by us to safeguard the personal rights 
of every single member of the brotherhood 
of men, so that each and all of us may attain 
in human dignity the divine destiny decreed 
by the one good God who is the loving 
Father of us all. 

BASIS FOR RIGHTS 

Thus, the philosophy of the natural law 
provides a rational and spiritual basis for our 
civil rights and liberties. It gives an ade- 
quate reason for the essential equality of all 
men. It supplies a sufficient measure for 
the essential dignity of human personality. 
It tells us why the Chinese coolie is the equal 
of the Roman cardinal; the Australian bush- 
man, the equal of the European diplomat; 
the African tribesman, the equal of the 
American financier; because they and all of 
us, white and black and red and brown and 
yellow, have been created by the one God 
for intimate association with Him in perfect 
happiness for all eternity. 

Such is the glorious destiny which meas- 
ures the essential dignity of every man. 
Such is the common destiny which explains 
the essential equality of every man; an essen- 
tial equality which makes rather ridiculous 
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the pride and prejudice based on our acci- 
dental and temporary differences, be they 
physical, intellectual, economic, social or 
racial. Such is the awesome destiny which 
gives intelligibility to our constitutional 
principle of freedom and equality; and which 
demands, not merely decent human freedom 
and equality, but reverential respect and gen- 
uine brotherly love for every single person 
on the face of God's earth, regardless of race 
or creed or color or national origin. 

This is the philosophy of the natural law. 
It is not sanctimonious sentimentality. It is 
not thé insubstantial mist of wishful theory. 
It is the only solid soil of human freedom 
and equality. It is the philosophy upon 
which this Nation was founded and to which 
this Nation by its most solemn covenants 
and usages is dedicated. It is the philosophy 
upon which the people of the United States 
ordained and established a Federal Constitu- 
tion. Despite the cynics and secularists in 
some academic halls, the glory of the Ameri- 
can Constitution is that, for the first time 
in history, a great people formally and ex- 
pressly made human rights the cornerstone 
of its political structure—and did so in a 
solemn profession of politico-religious faith. 
What a man is before God, that he is before 
the Constitution of this country. 

But ideals must be put to work. General 
principles alone do not decide particular 
cases. Neither a philosophy nor a constitu- 
tion is self-executing. A constitution needs 
legislative implementation, executive en- 
forcement, and judicial interpretation. 
Moreover, from time to time, it may need 
substantial change. To provide for sub- 
stantial change, we did ordain and establish 
article V of the Constitution, defining the 
only lawful process of constitutional amend 
ment. To provide for judicial interpretation, 
we did ordain and establish article III of the - 
Constitution, creating one Supreme Court, 
conferring upon it alone final judicial power 
to decide all cases in law and equity arising 
under the Constitution and the amend- 
ments. Wherefore, subject only to the law- 
Tul process of constitutional amendment, the 
prevailing decisions of the Supreme Court 
are the authoritative interpretations of the 
supreme law of the land. As such, they 
command our loyal obedience and bind all 
private citizens and public esgencies. For 
American liberty is not lawless license but 
it is the responsible liberty of free men living 
under God and the law. 

I have said the “prevailing” decisions of 
the Supreme Court because, with all proper 
deference to the principle of stare decisis, the 
very nature of the judicial process postulates 
the reversal of a prior judicial precedent 
whenever, in the best Judgment of the Court, 
tuch a reversal is necessary to correct previ- 
ous error, or to interpret more accurately the 
meaning and to apply more effectively the 
purpose of constitutional provisions. Re- 
versal of a judicial precedent may be necessi- 
tated extrinsically by the impact of a chang- 
ing political, economic, technological, or so- 
cial conditions in a complex and dynamic 
society; or intrinsically, by the evolution of a 
clearer understanding and deeper apprecia- 
tion of the moral and social values already 
implicit in the constitutional prdvisions 
themselves. 

This will always be true, at least until 
such time as society ceases to grow, knowl- 
edge ceases to advance, and the Supreme 
Court becomes infallible—quod Deus avertat. 

The reversal of the 1896 “separate but 
equal” doctrine of Plessy v. Ferguson, by the 
1954 decisions in Brown v. The Board of 
Education and Bolling v. Sharpe, was prin- 
cipally owing, it seems, to the evolution of 
a clearer understanding and a deeper appre- 
ciation of the moral and social values which 
were always implicit in the equal-protection 
clause of the 14th and the due-process clause 
of the 5th amendments. But whatever be 
the explanation, this much is certain: In the 
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Brown and Rolling decisions the Supreme 
Court we established, exercising the powers 
we conferred, interpreting the Constitution 
we ordained, enunciated its authoritative in- 
terpretation of constitutional freedom and 
equality and applied the same to the diff- 
cult problem of racial segregation. The 
segregation decisions are binding, therefore, 
on all private persons and public agencies; 
but, a fortiori, they command the loyal 
obedience of those who are honored and 
privileged as members of the bench and bar 
to be the officers and the agents of the courts 
in administering justice and preserving lib- 
erty under the supreme law of the land. 
Ours is not merely the ebligations of citizen- 
ship; ours is also a sacred responsibility of 
leadership, To defend the majesty of the 
law is our profesisonal honor. To this ex- 
alted task lawyers are solemnly sworn and 
dedicated. 

I do not wish to imply, of course, that our 
obligation of loyal obedience to the Supreme 
Court precludes adverse criticism of its de- 
cisions. For freedom of speech is a consti- 
tutional liberty. The Supreme Court itself is 
its vigorous champion. Justices of the Court 
frequently have been the Court's severest 
critics. Many men of good will, however, are 
greatly preplexed by the merits of the segre- 
gation problem and profoundly disturbed by 
the violence of the controversy it has aroused. 
Without question, there is an alarming dan- 
ger in the current controversy.. That dan- 
ger, however, does not arise from freedom 
of speech, but rather from a grave threat to 
its exercise. That threat, as it becomes 
daily more evident, consists in the ominous 
climate of fear produced by intemperate par- 
tisanship and unrestrained passions, pene- 
trating inte the home, the office, the shop, 
th school, the store, the club, the play- 
ground and even the church. 

I mean the fear in the hearts of many citi- 
zens and not a few of the legal profession, 
who have honest and reasoned opinions 
about segregation, but who are afraid or 
hesitant to express them, lest they or their 
families suffer unjust political, economic, 
professional or social reprisals. I sympa- 
thize sincerely with their fear; but I ad- 
mire all the more those who have had the 
fortitude to speak and the courage to stand 
up and be counted. The success of the demo- 
cratic process is predicated upon intelligent 
conviction courageously expressed. 

The obligation of loyal ebedience to the 
Supreme Court does not preclude, of course, 
honest and reasonable efforts to reverse its 
decisions by the lawful process of constitu- 
tional amendment defined in article V of the 
Constitution. But it does preclude the em- 
ployment of tactics of evasion and defiance, 
based on obsolete and unconstitutional the- 
ories of interposition and nullification. 

Where, for instance, is the loyal obedience 
of the lawyer who would couneel, encourage, 
persuade or incite his fellow citizens to 
violate the supreme law of the land? Where 
is the loyal obedience of the lawyer who 
would lend the skill of his draftsmanship 
and advocacy to the enactment of a statute 
which he knows to be unconstitutional and 
which provides criminal penalties against 
citizens who desire to respect the supreme 
law of the land? Where is the loyal obedi- 
ence, or even the elemental sense of self- 
respect, in the lawyer-legislator who would 
knowingly lobby and vote for such a statute, 
and then cynically explain to one of his 
minority constituents, “Oh, well, it’s uncon- 
stitutional anyway.” When such things 
happen, and they do happen, why should 
we be surprised at the evidently growing 
disrespect and distrust, not merely for the 
legal profession but for the law itself? The 
law is a majestic structure of principles. 
The legal profession is their sworn guardian. 
Neither the law nor the profession nor the 
public is well served by the lawyer Who 
stands by, alerted to pressure, ready, able 
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and willing to jettison principle for selfish 
and cowardly expediency. 

Subject always to the obligations of loyal 
obedience to the Supreme Court, to the re- 
quirements of constitutional procedure and 
to the fairness and courtesy of civilized 
debate, let us exercise without fear or favor 
the constitutional right of free and open 
speech on this controversial issue of com- 
pulsory segregation. It would be a substan- 
tial public service if the legal profession in 
appreciable numbers would assume its tradi- 
tional role of leadership in public affairs by 
demonstrating the way of calm and dispas- 
sionate, and therefore fruitful, controversy- 


CALM DISCUSSION NEEDED 


It would clear the air of public fear and 
create a healthy climate of discussion, if 
members of the bar could dissuade the mis-* 
guided and discourage the malicious from 
the reckless use of insulting epithets and 
the irresponsible imputation of improper mo- 
tives—which run the gamut, apparently, 
from trivia to treason. A really free, truly 
fair and calmly intellectual discussion on the 
merits of the issue is demanded by the grave 
importance of the fundamental principles in- 
volved and by the enormous impact of com- 
pulsory segregation on the daily lives of mil- 
lions of our fellow American citizens. I be- 
lieve that such a discussion would lead to 
agreement on the basis and meaning of the 
fundamental principles involved; and that 
such agreement on principles would even- 
tually lead the majority of the legal profes- 
sion, at least, to concur with the United 
States Supreme Court that compulsory seg- 
regation is completely incompatible with the 
fundamental constitutional principles which 
support our proud American way of life. 
Surely, the realization and perfection of that 
way of life is our common purpose. 

The fundamental principles of the nat- 
ural law as here outlined are obviously in- 
compatible with compulsory segregation un- 
less the Negro is not a man; or, if he is f 
man, then an essentially inferior man; or, if 
he is not an essentially inferior man, then 


an accidentally inferior man, whose acci- 


dental inferiorities unfit him, as a Negro, for 
free association with the allegedly superior 
white man. 

Human knowledge has advanced to the 
point where the burden of proving the al- 
leged inferiorities of the Negro is upon those 
who assert them. That the Negro is a man, 
essentially equal to the white man, is a clear 
and certain truth, objectively demonstrated 
by philosophical argumentation, experimen- 
tally verified by scientific investigation and 
universally accepted by the common consent 
of mature and civilized society. That the 
Negro is not an accidentally inferior man 
whose accidental inferiorities unfit him, as 
a Negro, for free association with the al- 
legedly superior white man is also an ob- 
jective certainty, established by philosophical 
considerations of his nature and destiny: 
corroborated by the overwhelming evidence 
the anthropological, biological, psychological 
and sociological sciences; and conceded by 
the vast majority of thoughtful men the 
world over.. 

It has been argued to the contrary, how- 
ever, that the Negro is inferior to the white 
man in his standards of health, intelligence. 
culture, and „morality; and, therefore, the 
compulsory segregation of the Negro is 4 
reasonable exercise of the police power of the 
state. 

The first answer to this argument, of 
course, is that compulsory segregation is not 
based on any standards of health, intelli- 
gence, culture, or morality, but simply and 
solely on race. The Negro of robust health, 
refined intelligence, gentle culture, and 
heroic virtue must still sit in the back of the 
bus, while the most diseased, stupid, un- 
couth, and immoral white man must ride in 
front. The second answer to this argument 
is that the statistics offered in its support do 
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not prove what they purport to prove. They 
show, in point of fact, that many Negroes are 
in fact less healthy, less intelligent, and less 
law-abiding than many white men. But 
the statistics do not prove that the Negro, as 
& Negro, has a lower potential for health, a 
lower aptitude for education or a smaller 
Capacity for virtue than the white man who 
lives in a similar environment. 


CRUEL AND CYNICAL LOGIC 


The statistics do show that many Negroes 
are in fact handicapped severely in reducing 
their potential to actuality, their aptitude to 
&chievement, their capacity to fulfillment by 
the substandard physical, economic, educa- 
tional and social environment in which they 
are compelled to live. Compulsory segrega- 
tion is the most extreme method employed 

racial discrimination to force the Negro 
to live in the substandard environment 
Which it has created. Ironically, the statis- 
tics offered in support of segregation consti- 
tute powerful evidence against it. Surely, 
it is a cruel and cynical logic which argues 
for segregation from the very evils it has 
Produced. 

By their fruits you shall know them. 
Compulsory segregation is the bitterest fruit 
ot so-called racial supremacy, an obsolete 
and exploded doctrine false in theory and 
Vicious in practice. It is not without sig- 
Nificance that two of the most prominent 
antagonists of the Supreme Court, both gov- 
ernors of sovereign States, in arguing re- 
cently for segregation, one in a national 
™igazine and the other on a national tele- 
Vision program, made use of the expression 

Mongrelization of the race.” How could 
Such an expression, with its degrading canine 
implication, escape the lips of anyone who 
Sincerely believes that human beings, as 
human beings, are possessed of personal dig- 
nity, entitled to reverential respect and 
deserving of brotherly love? 

There are some who disavow the racial 
Supremacy nonsense but argue, nevertheless, 
that compulsory segregation is not per se 
Unjust or uncharitable; and, therefore, the 
Old separate but equal doctrine is still a 
reasonable exercise of the police powers of 
the state. The first answer to this argu- 
Ment, of course, is that the separate but 
equal facilities of Plessy v. Ferguson never 
Were, are not now and—in view of the tragic 
experience of the years—never in the future 
Will be even remotely equal. The per se 
argument is an abstraction contemplating 
itself in a vacuum. It prescinds from the 
facts of life. It ignores the real problem in 
its real moral and social context. The facts 
Of life are that compulsory segregation is 
the product of the mentality of racial su- 
Premacy, a mentality which is still deep and 
Widespread and which, in a vicious psycho- 
logical circle, draws strength and respect- 
ability from the legal blessing it received 

the separate but equal doctrine of 
Plessy v. Ferguson. Separate facilities are 
inherently unequal, because the matrix 
and context of separation is belief in the in- 
equality of the separated. 

The second answer to the per se argu- 
Ment is that, even supposing the contrary- 
to-fact hypothesis of equal facilities, com- 
Pulsory segregation would still be objectively 
Wrong; because it would still be contrary to 
the natural unity which impels human be- 

to associate in organized society for their 
Common good; because it would still violate 
the political and social unity of organized 
Society which is demanded, in both justice 
and charity, by the essential equality and 
natural dignity of human personality. 

Peripheral to the main issue but of serious 
civic importance is the question of the spirit- 
Ual damage segregation has done and is still 
doing to those who force it upon their fellow 
Citizens, both Negro and white. For in- 
Justice has a subtie way of reversing its im- 
Pact, spiritually, from the oppressed to the 
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oppressor. Peripheral also, but of momen- 
tous international importance, is the ques- 
tion of the diplomatic damage segregation 
has done and is still doing to our American 
aspirations to the moral leadership of the 
free world. We must practice what we 
preach. A busy and effective section of 
Soviet Russia’s propaganda machine will 
collapse if and when we decide sincerely and 
efficaciously to obey the supreme law of the 
land as enunciated by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The segregation issue constitutes, in my 
opinion, a most formidable challenge to the 
intellectual vigor, the moral courage, and the 
genuine patriotism of the legal profession. 

The position of the Catholic Church has 
been clearly and courageously stated by His 
Excellency, the Archbishop of New Orleans. 
The philosophy ot the natural law has always 
been embraced and elevated by the theology 
of the church universal. Popes, archbishops, 
bishops, dogmatic and moral theologians, 
the unanimous judgment of the teaching 
church is that compulsory segregation is ob- 
jectively and morally wrong. It is a cancer 
in the body politic. It is a desecration of 
Christian civilization. 

We like to think that God Is on the side 
of our American way of life; but it is true 
only to the extent that our American way of 
life is on the side of Him who said, “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life.“ In the eyes 
of God there is neither white, nor black, 
nor red, nor yellow, nor brown; neither Jew 
nor Gentile, nor barbarian, nor Scythian; but 
all are brothers in Christ Jesus. “By this 
will all men know that you are my disciples, 
if you have love one for another.” 


Plans for Atomic Powerplant in 
= Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a news re- 
lease by the Northern States Power Co., 
of the State of Minnesota. The news 
release refers to the development of plans 
for a full-scale atomic powerplant in the 
State of Minnesota by the Northern 
States Power Co. This is a most sig- 
nificant step. For that reason, Mr. Pres- 


ident, I believe it would be of value to all 


to have the news release printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to do so. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: i 

Plans for the construction of a full-scale 
atomic powerplant of advanced design were 
announced today by Allen S. King, president 
of Northern States Power Co., one of a group 
of participatihg midwest electric utility com- 
panies. 

Plans contemplate a 60,000-kilowatt plant 
estimated to cost from $20 million to $25 mil- 
lion and to be completed by 1962. 

Subject to the approval of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the plant would be lo- 
cated on a site yet to be chosen on the system 
of Northern States Power Co., which com- 
pany would own and operate the plant. This 
system was chosen because of its size and 
the extent of its transmission system and 
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the company's ability to meet any produc- 
tion delays or difficulties that may occur 
during preliminary tests and experimental 
operation. Major interconnections between 
companies will permit energy produced by 
the atomic powerplant to flow into the sys-. 
tems of the participating companies. 

King also said that his company and other 
utility companies located in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin are forming a corporation for 
the purpose of jointly financing the research 
and development work associated with the 
construction of the plant. Negotiations are 
underway with Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., and Pioneer 
Service & Engineering Co., of Chicago, Ill, as 
prime contractor and architect-engineers, 
respectively. 3 

King said that plans for a controlled re- 
circulation boiling water reactor have been 
under detailed study by Allis-Chalmers and 
that he believes new elements in the design 
may make a significant contribution toward 
bringing the generation of electric power 
from atomic energy into a competitive posi- 
tion with conventional plants. Also, that 
this plant is a logical progressive step in the 
further development of the boiling water re- 
actor and is the outgrowth of several years 
of research and development work carried on 
by a nuclear reactor study group comprised 
of many of these participating companies. 

The participating companies will share in 
the substantial additional costs involved in 
construction and initial operation of this 
atomic plant above similar costs associated 
with a coal burning power plant. The par- 
ticipating companies in the program are: 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, 
Mississippi Valley Public Service Co., Winona, 
and Otter Tail Power Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn.; Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, Iowa; 
Power & Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa; South- 
ern Utilities Co., Centerville, Iowa; Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Northwestern Public Service Co., Huron, 8. 
Dak.; St. Joseph Light & Power Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; and Central Electric & Gas Co., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Additional companies are considering Jóin- 
ing this group in the near future as plans 
develop. 

Announcement of this full-scale atomic 
plant brings to 19 the number of atomic 
plants presently planned to be built in the 
United States at an estimated cost of $675 
million, Total generating capability of these 
plants will be nearly 1½ million kilowatts. 
Three are scheduled to be in operation this 
year and the rest of them by 1962. More 
than 60 utility companies have united to 
build and operate 10 of these 19 plants. 


E. A. Hester 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with sadness that I read today of 
the passing of Mr. E. A. Hester, a lawyer 
here in the District of Columbia. Mr, 
E. A. Hester was associated with his 


brother Clinton in the practice of law 


and the two of these gentlemen have 
many, many friends here in the Congress. 
Mr. Hester was a most considerate man 
and gave much of his time in counseling 
with Members on various facets of legis- 
lation affecting industry. 


- 
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Mr. Hester has practiced law here 
since 1940, previously having been em- 
ployed by the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration and the Commerce De- 
partment. He was also employed by the 
Social Security Board in Akron, Ohio, be- 
fore coming to Washington. I know his 
absence on the Washington scene will 
be felt by many. 


Lincoln’s Legacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on to- 
morrow the Nation will celebrate the 
birth of President Lincoln. It is timely 
that we recall some of the circumstances 
of his life. 

In a crude hunter’s hut deep in Ken- 
tucky’s desolate woods, it happened. On 
a bed of poles covered with corn husks, 
a cold February wind penetrating the 
cracks in the cabin, Abraham Lincoln 
was born. 

What dreams dared poor Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln entertain on that bleak Sunday 
morning of 1809? Hounded by gossip 
and consigned by her wedding vow to 
share a woodsman’s hardship on a 
barren farm that had cost 66 cents an 
acre, what a difference it might have 
made to her could she but have lifted the 
curtain of the future and foreseen the 
marble shrine on the Potomac which now 
aitracts more than a million visitors a 
year. 

She died 9 years later, convulsed with 
pain on a wretched dirt floor pallet of 
leaves and bearskins. Her last words 
were a halting, whispered plea to Abra- 
ham and his sister to live right, to be 
kind to each other, to worship God. Per- 
haps she knew he would not forget. 

Life was never easy for Lincoln. He 
was dogged by defeat, bounded by failure, 
stalked by tragedy. The idyllic youth- 
ful love he shared with Ann Rutledge 
ended in abiding heartache. He failed 
in business, fell deep in debt, had a legal 
judgment lodged against him, finally left 
New Salem for Springfield on a borrowed 
horse, felt the frustration of repeated 
political defeats. 

At the age of 49 he confessed: 


With me the race of political ambition has 
been a flat failure. £ 


After his loss to Douglas for the Sen- 
ate, a newspaper lamented editorially: 

Hon. Abe Lincoln is undoubtedly the most 
unfortunate politician who has ever at- 
tempted to rise in Illinois. 


This is the man who was strangely 
catapulted into the Presidency at per- 
haps the most critical moment in the 
Nation’s history. Even there, he seemed 
at first doomed to mediocrity, even 
failure. His cherished dream had been 
to forge a settlement of differences and 
save the Union. He saw this dream dis- 
solve before his eyes, the bands ef union 
crumple and ignite. 
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His generals failed him, his Cabinet 
snubbed him, the public reviled him, even 
his wife is said to have held him in con- 
tempt. A nation at war was of no mood 
to embrace Christian charity, and it was 
this of which Lincoln was made. 

When McClellan showed his contempt, 
Lincoln offered to hold his hat. When 
Salmon P. Chase humiliated him and 
plotted against him, Lincoln praised 
Chase and made him Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. After Stanton had 
scorned him as an imbecile and a gorilla, 
Lincoln made him his Secretary of War. 

When the North, finally tasting vic- 
tory, would mete out a vindictive full 
measure and more to the prostrate South, 
Lincoln, too big for vengeance, proposed 
that the Southern States be paid $400 
for their slaves. Not one member of 
his Cabinet would agree. 

In the end, even death was not merci- 
ful. For 9 long hours after the assassin’s 
bullet had pierced his head, Lincoln suf- 
fered. It remained for Stanton, his 


former detractor, to speak the fitting 
tribute: 


There Hes the most perfect ruler of men 
the world has ever seen (and) now he be- 
longs to the ages. 


The plea of poor Nancy Hanks was not 
in vain. The legacy she bequeathed has 
enriched the Nation and the world. It 
was the patience and humility with 
which she embued her son that did, in 
the final analysis, save the Union. 
Today, almost a century and a half later, 
enshrined in marble and in human 
hearts are the most profoundly.Christian 
words ever spoken by a head of state. If 
you have not read them lately, they will 
bear reading again, slowly, while remem- 
bering that they were uttered at a time 
when all about him raged the hot hatred 
of war: 


Neither party expected for the war the 
magnitude or the duration which it has 
already attained. Neither anticipated that 
the cause of the conflict might cease with or 
even before the conflict itself should cease. 
Each looked for an easier triumph, and a 
result less fundamental and astounding. 
Both read the same Bible and pray to the 
same God, and each invokes His ald against 
the other. It may seem strange that any 
men should dare to ask a just God’s assist- 
ance in wringing their bread from the sweat 
of other men’s faces, but let us judge not, 
that we be not judged. The prayers of both 
could not be answered. That of neither has 
been answered fully. The Almighty has His 
own purpose. “Woe unto the world because 
of offenses; for it must needs be that offenses 
come, but woe to that man by whom the 
offense cometh.” 

If we shall suppose. that American slavery 
is one of those offenses which, in the provi- 
dence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His appointed 
time, He now wills to remove, and that He 
gives to both North and South this terrible 
War as the woe due to those by whom the 
offense came, shall we discern therein any 
departure from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe 
to Him. Fondly do we hope, fervently do 
we pray, that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondsman’s 250 years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn with the sword, as was said 
3,000 years ago, so still it must be said, “The 
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judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” 

With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the Nation's 
wounds, to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle and for his widow and his 
orphan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations, 


How Permanent Can an Emergency Be— 
Some Observations on the Harmful Ef- 
fects of the Cabaret Tax on Employ- 
ment of American Musicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to commend to my col- 
leagues H. R. 4224 which seeks to re- 
peal the so-called cabaret tax, the only 
one of the wartime excises remaining at 
an unrealistic and discriminatory 20 per- 
cent level. This resolution is similar 
to legislation introduced in the 84th 
Congress by me and some 14 other Mem- 
bers of both Houses of that Congress. 
Although our efforts to correct the long- 
standing injustices of this tax on music 
and musicians had the expressed bless- 
ing of fully three-fourths of the Members 
of both Houses no opportunity was af- 
forded in the 84th Congress to vote upon 
this matter. I trust that will not be the 
case in this 85th Congress. 

In renewing my efforts to correct this 
unfair and unremunerative Federal tax 
policy I am again one of several in- 
troducers of ‘remedial legislation, Be- 
cause the subject matter of my resolu- 
tion is taxes and tax revenues it prop- 
erly is referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee and I should like to say most 
respectfully to the members of that im- 
portant committee that what is proposed 
in H. R. 4224 and companion bills would, 
in my considered opinion, not deny the 
Treasury of any material revenues. In 
short, I am persuaded by able economic 
research testimony offered before the 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on Ex- 
cise Taxes that this so-called cabaret tax 
is long since revealed as a tax of no- 
return when its returns are contrasted 
with-accruals from certain substantial 
gains in employment for musicians, 
other entertainers and service employees 
which would result from its repeal. 

Even if I were not so persuaded on the 
subject of tax revenues, Mr. Speaker, I 
would insist that my H. R. 4224 deserves 
enactment for at least two other valid 
reasons, 

First, this 20 percent excise is a glaring 
inequality in our Federal tax structure- 
When this tax was first levied by @ 
much earlier Congress it was applied as 
an emergency tax. The promise was 
that it would be repealed when that war- 
time emergency passed. That was many, 
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Many years ago. Back in 1946 the House 
of Representatives of the 79th Congress 
Moved in the direction of meeting this 


pledge when it voted a 50 percent reduc-- 


tion of the cabaret tax. The Senate did 
Not then seé fit to concur. 

My second valid reason, Mr. Speaker, 
for seeking the long-delayed repeal of 
the cabaret tax is because it has been 
Shown to be responsible for fully half of 
the unemployment that besets the in- 
strumental music profession today. This 

k of employment is so pronounced as 
to threaten the very existence of music, 
And when we permit a fallacious Federal 

Policy to strike at the vitals of a 
c culture we are indeed surrendering 
the main redoubts of our free world to 
Communist infiltration. It is wholly un- 
Tealistic to support cultural programs for 
Winning the hearts and minds of peoples 
distant lands while taxing out of 
existence three-fourths of the businesses 
Which support music employment here at 
home 


In my State of New Jersey a recent 
Survey covering approximately half of 
the State was made to determine the 
Music employment potential. Two hun- 
dred and eight establishments in the area 
Covered by the survey have either closed 

ir doors, dispensed with musicians 
entirely or cut down the employment 
time of musicians. Nine hundred and 
forty-eight musicians were affected by 
this curtailment of earning possibilities 
as well as about six times that number of 
Service employees. Please note, Mr. 
Speaker, these places did not discontinue 
the sale of liquor; they only discontinued 
live musicians. My colleagues report 
that the same kind of situation exists in 
Most other States. 

Until the cabaret tax forced so many 

Of them out of business, hotel dine-and- 

rooms provided our young people 

With safe, sane places to dance, Now 

€y frequent places that should be out 

Of bounds for them. Let us repeal the 

Cabaret tax before it makes à very real 
Contribution to juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we have shied 
away from adopting this legislation 
partly because its name suggests luxurious 


living and has about it the smell of liquor. 


But hiding our heads has not decreased 
high living nor the consumption of 
uor. I notice no such squeamishness 
on the part of the National Federation 
Of Music Clubs, the Music Educators Na- 
mal Conference, Department of Music 
of the National Education Association, 
the National Music Council, and the 
erican Federation of Musicians. 
ese groups recognize, as we should, 
that the cabaret tax is rapidly down- 
8rading music from its rightful status as 
a Vocation to an avocation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I speak for a 
Majority in both Houses in urging that 
H. R. 4224 shall be brought to a vote in 

session of the Congress. 

The American Federation of Musi- 
Clans feels, as a result of studies it has 
made, that 25,000 jobs have been lost 
because of this unfair and unnecessary 

and has long sought passage of leg- 
tion to remove this unfair tax. 

I would lixe to include here an edito- 
rial from the New York Times entitled 
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“Aiding the Arts” which comments on 
the lack of support by our rich Nation 
of our own cultural activities: 
[From the New York Times of January 25, 
1957 
AIDING THE ARTS 

The proposal of the Canadian Government 
to establish a $50 million fund for develop- 
ment of the arts, humanities, and social 
sciences suggests that a booming material 
prosperity has not blinded our northern 
neighbors to the need for national support 
of cultural activities. The moral for our own 
country, where the Federal Government does 
virtually nothing toward domestic encour- 
agement of the arts, is painfully obvious, 

Inspired no doubt by the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, a completely independent but 
governmentally subsidized body, the Cana- 
dians are planning to set up a Canadian 
council that would provide scholarships and 
assistance to artists, dancers, musicians, 
writers, and scholars. Prime Minister St. 
Laurent has assured Parliament that the 
council will be above politics.. The British 
model, organized more than 10 years ago, 
has shown that governmentaly patronage of 
the arts without political interference is a 
practical and attainable goal. The British 
Arts Council spends less than a million 
pounds a year, but its funds serve to encour- 
age the highest standards in the arts; and 
Americans who have enjoyed the perform- 
ances of some of the leading British com- 
panies—such as Sadler's Wells and Old Vic— 
have’ reason to believe that the subsidies, 
small as they are, are well used. 

Representative Frank THOMPSON, of New 
Jersey, one of the few Members of Congress 
who has consistently shown an interest in 
these matters, was responsible, with a hand- 
ful of colleagues, for getting through a meas- 
ure last year providing govermmental sup- 
port for American artists performing abroad; 
but this, while highly desirable in itself, 
must be looked at as primarily a matter of 
Propaganda and cultural exchange: It is 
ironic, in fact, that this one substantial 
recent Federal contribution to the arts is lim- 
ited to backing them outside—not inside— 
America. 

Practically every other civilized country 
(and some not so civilized) has recognized 
that the Government has a proper interest 


in promoting the arts, and in promoting them _ 


with cash. It would be a mark of maturity 
and enlightenment if we were to do the same. 


News Broadcast by Bob Siegrist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the news broadcast by Bob 
Siegrist of January 14, 1957. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Bos SIEGRIST AND THE News, WLS, WISN, AND 
15 WISCONSIN NETWORK STATIONS, MONDAY, 
JANUARY 14, 1957 2 
Among the more prominent names making 

the headlines tonight, are those of Dwight 

David Eisenhower, President of the United 

States; Harold Macmillan, new Prime Min- 

ister of Britain; C. Wayland Brooks, Repub- 

lean national committeeman from Illinois 
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and former United States Senator; Joseph R. 
McCarthy, junior Senator from Wisconsin; 
and, Charles J. Kersten, former Congressman 
from Milwaukee. 

The names of Eisenhower, Brooks, Mc- 
Carthy, and Kersten, are, of course, synony- 
mous with republicanism, but with the latter 
three representatives of far more conserva- 
tive form of republicanism than that of 
Eisenhower, which has become the symbol 
of a much more nominal or New Deal type of 
republicanism. 

The name of the half-American, half- 
Scotch Englishman, Mr. Macmillan, is synon- 
Ymous with the closest thing to a British 
counterpart to the American Republican 
Party—the Tory, or Conservative Party. 

On the human side of the ledger, which 
brings these names into the news tonight, 
President Eisenhower, at 66, is making a per- 
sonal tour of the drought-stricken South- 
west, complete with what is billed as 
farmer-to-farmer talks. 

Prime Minister Macmillan, with his sud- 
den elevation to that highest British Govern- 
mest post, at 62, has shaved off about a third 
of what long has been the biggest moustache 
in the British Government, thereby making 
Mr. Macmillan more Eden-like in appearance 
and depriving cartoonists of any further op- 
portunity to portray him as a walrus. 

Illinois Republican national committee- 
man and former Senator, Mr. Brooks, is dead, 
at 59, of the fatal results of a sudden heart 
attack. 

Senator MCCARTHY, at 47, has become a 
father for the first time, via the adoption of 
an infant daughter, Tierney -Elizabeth Me- 
Carthy. 

Former Congressman Kersten, at 64, is pre- 
paring to return to Washington as a con- 
cerned citizen and interested spectator to 
witness the second term inauguration of Mr. 
Eisenhower to whom for several months Mr. 
Kersten served as a consultant on psycho- 
logical warfare, 

While these names in the news tonight 
represent different personalities and differ- 
ent backgrounds—and—in varying degrees— 
different beliefs and interests—they also 
symbolize vital facets and highlights of the 
continuing course of history in this Na- 
tion’s effort to outlive communism. 

Mr. Eisenhower, who made his worldwide 
reputation as a great military leader under 
the administrations of Democratic Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, though twice elected 
as a Republican, as is plainly seen in his so- 
called Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle 
East, is employing policies far closer to those 
two Presidents than to Republican policies 
in the continuing battle against that same 
communism, . 

These are steps which Mr. Eisenhower. 
State Secretary Dulles, and their mostly 
faceless advisers believe necessary in greatest 
part because of the policies of failure as fash- 
ioned and employed by the British and 
French in the Middle East, primarily under 
the guidance of the now resigned British 
Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden. 

And in the midst of the battle which 
Messrs. Eisenhower and Dulles are waging 
for congressional acceptance of this highly 
controversial Middle Eastern doctrine, Mr. 
Eden’s successor, Harold Macmillan, though 
advertised as strongly pro-American and pro- 
Eisenhower, has named a Cabinet which, in 
the main, is as synonymous with Sir Anthony 
Eden and his policy of Middle Eastern fail- 
ure as is Mr. Macmillan himself. 

And most significant of Britain’s obvious 
intention to stand fast on that very same 
Eden policy is Mr. Macmillan’s retention of 
Selwyn Lloyd in the same vital post of 
Foreign Secretary which Mr. Lloyd held 
under Mr. Eden, 

That puts the Eden-policied Mr. Lioyd at 
the top of the list of 12 Ministers in the 18- 
Minister Macmillan Cabinet who have either 
been retained or promoted, with RAB But- 
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ler, who was passed over in favor of Mr. 
Macmillan, being rewarded with elevation to 
the home secretaryship, while retaining his 
nominal Cabinet post of lord privy seal. 

The only important Eden man to be 
dropped from the new Macmillan Cabinet is 
Anthony Head, who is succeeded, significant- 
ly, by Duncan Sandys, 48-year-old son-in- 
law of Sir Winston Churehill, who, signifi- 
cantly, is credited with having had the same 
major hand in the naming of Mr. Macmillan 
himself. 

Thus tonight, should the wisdom and the 
rectitude of our last week's caution become 
crystal clear, our caution that, despite all 
of the British propaganda about, Harold 
Macmillan's so-called pro-Americanism and 
pro-Eisenhowerlsm, the first and last Mr. 
Macmillan, like Eden, Churchill, and Attlee 
and the other Prime Ministers before him, 
has been named to function in the interest 
and letter of Britain's perpetual policy of not 
what's good for America, but, of course, of 
what's good for Britain. 

This then would be well within the inter- 
est and theme of that for which the late 
Illinois Senator, C. Wayland Brooks, was a 
longtime champion, both within Congress 
and without. 

As a highly decorated veteran of heavy 
action in World War I, C. Wayland Brooks 
was a leading fighter for a policy of what's 
good for America, of America first and Brit- 
ain second, a highly vocal championship in 
which he employed his great and flawless 
oratory in the Senate in opposition to Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt's lend-lease pro- 
gram which made the United States a vir- 
tual belligerent months before we finally did 
actually enter the World War II which sky- 
rocketed Mr, Eisenhower to fame and glory. 

Equally Mr. Brooks, with equal ability, 
force, and intelligence, battled a losing battle 
for American nationalism as Mr. Roosevelt 
with his related policies hastened up into 
that same war in which Mr. Roosevelt so 
solemniy promised we would never become 
involved. ? 

And today—that Second World War and 
the Korean War later, coupled with extension 
after extension of the Rooseveltian lend-lease 
giveaway and involvement policies—Mr. 
Brooks’ voice for nationalism which left the 
Senate in the Truman Democrat sweep of 
1948 is stilled forever, with few voices of 
that persuasion and ability seemingly left 
to fight that cause in the Senate or in the 
House. 

One of the prime voices which does remain 
in the Senate in which C. Wayland Brooks 
served so faithfully and well is that of Sena- 
tor Jom McCartuy, who, when the occasion 
demands, has the capacity to rise to great 
heights of silver-tongued oratory of his own. 

And in the midst of the current great de- 
bate over the Eisenhower doctrine which is 
so contrary to the policies of C. Wayland 
Brooks, Senator MCCARTHY, via a firm, 
temperate, and well-documented newsletter 
to his constituency, has raised his voice 
against that doctrine, as, perhaps, Mr. Brooks 
might have in his senatorial day. 

Says Senator McCarrHy: I frankly can 
see no reason why the Congress should abdi- 
cate to the President its constitutional duty 
to determine if and when war should be de- 
clared; certainly, at least, not while Congress 
is in session. The White House is less than 
10 minutes from the Senate and House Cham- 
bers, The President can step into his limou- 
sine and appear before a joint session of the 
Senate and House with no more than 10 or 15 
minutes delay. It would certainly seem that 
committing American uniformed men to a 
new war could stand a 10- or 15-minute 
delay. 

“In connection with this question of giv- 
ing the President the right to start a war if 
and when he sees fit, there is forcibly brought 
to mind the fact that President Eisenhower 
was the chief engineer of the Status of Forces 
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Treaty, which provides that American uni- 
formed*men will be subject to trial in the 
courts of any nation in which they are sta- 
tioned, rather than by Army court martial 
as heretofore provided. I heartily disagreed 
with this at the time it was approved by the 
President and the Senate and I still do. I 
feel that it is a strong argument against giv- 
ing the President the right to send American 
young men to fight where he chooses without 
first getting congressional approval. 

“This is especially true with reference to 
the countries of the Middle East. At least 
one of those nations has a law, for example, 
to the effect that if anyone is convicted of 
stealing, the penalty is to cut off the right 
arm. Knowing of the extreme dislike which 
exists toward the United States in certain 
Arab countries, I certainly would not be a 
party to sending American boys to those 
areas, subject to local justice. Examples of 
what can be expected when American men 
are subject to local justice are already a part 
of the record. Take for example, in France 
a GI was found guilty in a French court of 
having borrowed a taxicab for several hours 
without permission of the owner and was 
given 5 years solitary confinement. A French 
national in the same week was found gulity 
of murder and was also given 5 years. 

“While I think the draft is necessary as 
long as the threat of world domination by 
the.Communists exists, I frankly could not 
vote to draft or send American men to a 
foreign land while this iniquitous treaty 
remains in effect. 

“It should also be remembered that the 
President, who is Commander in Chief of 
the military forces, has taken no effective 
action to secure the release of the 467 uni- 
formed Americans still held by the Chinese 
Communists and the 10 civilians held by 
them. This figure of 467 was received under 
oath from both Defense Department and 
State Department representatives. 

“I have urged that we cut off all aid to any 
of our Allies who continue shipping goods or 
allowing their ships to be used to ship goods 
to Red China while they still imprison 
American men. This, in my opinion, would 
effect the release without firing a single shot. 
If it were not effective, then the next step 
would be to blockade the coast of China until 
our soldiers and civilians were released from 
Communist blood stained dungeons. I feel 
very strongly that we cannot draft and send 
American men to fight in a foreign land un- 
less we are determined to back them up to 
the full extent of our economic and mili- 
tary power. We, as a Nation, owe those 
young men the same obligation that they 
owe their country. Unless and until this 
infamous Status of Forces Treaty is invali- 
dated and unless and until we exert every 
power to secure the release of American 
prisoners in China, I could not and would 
not vote to send a single American man to 
a foreign land, much less give the President 
the power to start a war where and when he 
sees fit, 

“It would seem that instead of demanding 
that the Congress give the President the 
right to use American troops at some under- 
fined place in the Middle East, action should 
be immediately taken to at least invoke eco- 
nomic sanctions and embargo of goods to 
Russia until the Hungarian situation is 
righted. Also I believe the American people 
should be entitled to know by what con- 
ceivable line of reasoning the administra- 
tion decides to protect the Communist 
stooge, Nasser, in Egypt and in the next 
breath proclaim that we will fight com- 
munism in other areas of the Middle East. 
At present the whole picture is without 
rhyme or reason, 

“In setting forth what had been pre- 
viously advertised as a ‘bold new program’ 
for the Middle East, in effect about all the 
President said was that something has to be 
done about fighting communism in the Mid- 
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dle East; I do not know what; I have no 
plans as yet, but give me unlimited money 
and the right to use American troops where 
and when I see fit and I may figure out 
what can be done at some time in the future, 
but I don’t want to have to be bothered with 
getting congréssional approval before com- 
mitting American troops and American dol- 
lars. 

“With this program,” concludes Senator 
McCartuy in his newsletter, “I cannot 80 
along.” 

And that, ladies and gentlemen, brings us 
to former Congressman Kersten, whose voice 
has been stilled in the House of Representa- 
tives as the price for his perpetual battle 
against communism and those who, witting- 
ly or otherwise, play into Communist hands 
as many would still the voice of Senator Mc- 
CARTHY. 

For while Senator McCartHy and many 
others say that the Eisenhower plan is really 
no plan at all, Mr. Kersten, for some time. 
has had a definite plan for the defeat of in- 
ternational communism and socialism at 
their Moscow base, and by the highly de- 
sirable means short of war. 

It is available to any in Washington who 
would intelligently consider it. Because this 
reporter has long believed that it made noth- 
ing but common sense, we shall have as our 
guest tomorrow night Mr. Kersten himself 
to outline and background that program for 
you. 


Bob Siegrist. Good night. 


The Sacramente (Calif.) Bee Celebrates 
Its 100th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I request 
permission to place in the Rrecorp two 
editorials commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of the Sacramento (Calif.) 
Bee, one of the really great newspapers 
of the country. The Sacramento Bee 
was founded by James McClatchy, one 
of the true western pioneers, on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1857. Throughout the years it 
has succeeded and grown in influence 
because the Bee has been dedicated to 
the highest principles in journalism. 
Would there were more newspapers like 
it in the country today. The McClatchy 
enterprises, consisting of three news- 
papers and affiliated radio and television 
stations, is now supervised by Eleanor 
McClatchy, a granddaughter of the 
founder; and I join with her many 
friends in wishing them every success 
in the coming years. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee of 

February 4, 1957 
Bre Was Born 100 Years Ado IN BUSTLING 

TRADING CENTER OF GOLD RUSH COUNTRY 

A century ago, the Sacramento Bee was 
born. 

The paper made its maiden appearanc® 
on the streets of the bustling trading center 
on February 3, 1857. 

In an era marked by tumbling fortunes 
and shaky schemes, the first edition an- 
nounced the Bee's determination to strive for 
permanence in the young community. 
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Today this aim is sealed by the stamp of 
Prophetic vision. The Bee not only is cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary; it also is one 
Of the oldest California newspapers in terms 
Sf continuous operation and has grown in 
circulation from a few hundred copies in 
1857 to more than 148,000 today. 

Four generations of a single family have 
been working members of the Bee and have 
Provided the leadership for the paper's rise 
to local, State, and national prominence, 

James McClatchy, its early editor, was fol- 

ed in that capacity by his son, Charles K. 
McClatchy, better known as C. K., who later 
as well the president of McClatchy 
Newspapers. In the present day C. K.'s 
daughter, Eleanor McClatchy, is president of 
newspaper organization and guides the 
basic policies established by James and C. K. 
great-grandsons of James McClatchy, 
James and C. K. McClatchy, and J. Brown 
ney, are officers of McClatchy News- 
Papers, 

Carlos K. McClatchy, C. K.'s only son, who 
in 1933, was general manager of the 
mento, Fresno, and Modesto Bees, as 

Well as the editor of the Fresno Bee. He 
Was to have been editor of McClatchy News- 
Papers had he lived. 

Walter P. Jones, who joined the Bee's 
editorial staff in 1919, became the Bee's third 
editor in 1936, 

HAD BUT FOUR PAGES 

The first edition of the Bee, a 4-page 
sheet, was printed on a small hand press in 
& building on Third Street between J and K. 

-five years after its founding, the Bee 
left the city’s cradle district, the waterfront 
area, and transferred its operations to a 
3-story plant at 911 Seventh Street. 

; growth caused the last move in 
1952 to the modern structure at 21st and G. 
NATIVE OF IRELAND 

Born in Ireland in 1824, James McClatchy 
Came to New York in 1840 at the age of 16 
and went to work on the Tribune, where he 

e a close friend of its editor, Horace 
Greeley. His association with the westward 
journalist and land reformer, cou- 

pled with his own antipathy to Irish land 

Poverishment by feudal monopoly, im- 
Pelled him to fight economic injustice and 
šocial discrimination for the rest of his life. 

In 1849 he came to California via the 
Isthmus of Panama and settled in Sacra- 
Mento, then the nucleus of the gold rush 

wave. 

Plunging into the political and business life 

the community, he went to work im- 

Mediately on the Placer Times, the city's 

it newspaper, published near Sutters Fort. 

following year he was identified with the 

nto Transcript for a short period and 

then, that same year, with the Settlers and 

Miners Tribune as associate editor. The 

Tribune was a mouthpiece for new arrivals 
harassed by land speculators. 

WITH OTHER PAPERS 

After a brief sojourn on the State Tribune 
in 1853, he moved over to the Times and 

pt where he remained until April 
7854, when he joined the staff of the Cali- 

which later was merged with the 
Democratic State Journal. 

In 1856 he was associate editor of the 

Sacramento Times, working with Cornelius 


Cole. Offices were in the Huntington and 


Hopkins Building at 84 K Street. 

Just prior to the establishment of the Bee 
in 1857, McClatchy was on the staff of the 
California American. 


COMMANDED RESPECT 


All these early ventures crystallized the 
Trish immigrant’s insight into the crucial 
Problems of the new State. When he as- 

the editorship of the Bee, he already 
ded the deep respect of a large sec- 
tion of Sacramento readers. 
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Entirely assembled by handset type, the 
first issue of the paper rose above the squab- 
bling of petty factionalism and declared its 
independence in ringing terms. 

“A public journal will best subserve the 
interests of the people,” said the opening edi- 
torial, “by cutting itself free from the 
shackles of so-called politics and holding 
itself ready to denounce or approve, as it may 
seem fit, public measures and public men, 
without the slightest regard for their political 
complexion.” 

The Bee also promised to present “a clear 
reflection of the times and a faithful record 
of events.” 

REASON FOR NAME 


Regarding the reason for its title, the paper 
explained “the name of the Bee has been 
adopted as being different from that of any 
other paper in the State and also being em- 
blematic of the industry which is to prevail 
in its every department.” 

Among the events recorded on that historic 


day was a request to the State senate for an 


appropriation of $5,000 to help break up a 
bandit gang roaming through southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The State assembly had approved an ex- 
penditure of $300 to audit a $71 account. 

And city officials announced January re- 
ceipts of the waterworks totaled $3,752.8. 

Among the charter advertisers in the Bee, 
the bank of Drexel, Sather & Church at 3d 
and J Streets promised to “pay the highest 
price for gold dust.“ The Boston Drug Store 
at 3d and J put in a plug for its Turkish 
bathing towels, Balm of a Thousand Flowers, 
and genuine Farina Cologne, 


THE CITY OF 1857 


What was Sacramento like in 1857? 

Already an important commercial and 
transportation hub in the West, the city 
boasted a population of about 10,000. A fleet 
of vessels, filled with expensive cargoes, kept 
up a busy traffic schedule along the west 
end's Embarcadero. On the docks, large in- 
ventories of wool, hides, horns, tallow, and 
cobbles from the interior were waiting for 
shipment via steamers, schooners, barges and 
sall rigs to San Francisco. 

Ferryboats were still shuttling passengers 
and freight across the Sacramento River to 
Yolo County, while plans were afoot to span 
the stream with a $60,000 toll bridge. 

To the east, the Sacramento Valley Rail- 
road offered passenger service on the 22-mile 
stretch to Folsom for $2 per person. 

JUDAH WAS BUSY 

The recently completed rail line was one 
of the chief talking points of Theodore 
Judah, an engineer who was lobbying Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C., for approval of 
a transcontinental railroad. 

On Second Street, between J and K, the 
Orleans Hotel provided sumptuous surround- 
ings and de luxe accommodations for its 
300 guests. A brief inspection of the down- 
town area revealed smartly attired women in 
fashionable dresses and elegant bonnets. 
Many attractive shops displayed rich laces 
and embroideries, dress silks, organdy lawns, 
muslins and the latest Paris fashions in their 
show windows. 

For entertainment, Sacramentans flocked 
to the Forrest Theater to shed buckets of 
tears during performances of Camille and 
Romeo and Juliet. Ticket prices ranged 
from $1 for a parquet seat to $10 for a pri- 
vate box. 

The less gentle element moved in droves 
across the river to Yolo County on week- 
ends to witness the bloody spectacle of bear 
and bull fights. Sundays in Sacramento 
were quiet—the city fathers recently had 
passed some stringent blue laws. 

A THRILLING EVENT 


During the week an always exciting event 
was the race of volunteer firemen pulling 
their colorful wagons and clanging the alarm 
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bell until its shrill sounds drowned out even 
the most stubborn steamboat whistle. Quite 
often the alarm was a fake stunt pulled by 
a company for the sole purpose of demon- 
strating its prowess and besting its com- 
petitor. 

The civilizing influence of public and de- 
nominational schools was already bringing 
the three R's to about 1,000 pupils in a dozen 
grammar and primary institutions. A lone 
high school offered courses in astronomy, 
bookkeeping, French and Spanish, as well 
as advanced instruction in algebra, Latin, 
chemistry, geometry and composition. 

In the outlying sections, agricultural be- 
ginnings sprouted new economic wealth. In 
Sacramento County, 3,000 acres of orchards 
were under cultivation and growers were 
making rapid strides of progress in wheat 
production. 


THE POLITICAL PICTURE 


On the political scene, the Golden Eagle 
Hotel at 7th and K Streets was the meeting 
place of the newly formed Republican Party. 
However, the GOP found the going rough. 
The Democrats controlled all three city 
wards and held on tightly to their patronage 
monopoly. 

Sacramento's mayor, B. B. Redding, was 
faced with the staggering task of reducing 
the city’s $1.5 million debt while increasing 
public expenditures for levee construction 
and maintenance, schools, street grading, 
water delivery, and other needed projects. 

In state affairs, Governor J. Neely Johnson, 
California's fourth chief executive, was 
grappling with the eighth session of the 
legislature, meeting in the courthouse. 

The partisan spectrum of the solons in 
the senate showed 19 Democrats, 11 Amer- 
icans and 3 Republicans. In the assembly, 
the Democrats boasted 61 incumbents, the 
Americans 8 and the Republicans 11. 

Although California had been granted 
statehood more than 6 years earlier, and the 
capital was solidly moored in Sacramento, 
politicians, as well as the rank and file of 
voters, faced grave uncertainties. 


STATE HELD KEY 


Will the Union remain one and indivisi- 
ble? And if defections should tear the na- 
tional fabric apart, what role will California 
play? 

These were the principal tormenting que- 
ries in the minds of Sacramentans pondering 
the fate of the Nation a century ago. 

Across the continent the question of slav- 
ery and its ultimate effect on the settlement 
of the West stirred the opinions and passions 
of the people. One month after the Bee was 
founded Chief Justice Roger B. Taney deliv- 
ered the Dred Scott decision, which further 
inflamed sectional bitterness. : 

The times were out of joint, and many 
looked to President James Buchanan for 
soothing leadership, but the White House 
oracle remained ominously silent. 

In spite of the most strenuous efforts by 
men of will to heal the breach, civil 
war lurked explosively just around the bend, 

When the Civil War came, James Mo- 
Clatchy sided fervently with the Union from 
the start. He was credited with having 
played a crucial part in keeping California 
solidly alined with the North when secession 
burst upon the national scene. 

PONIES CARRIED MESSAGES 

Told by his ailing friend, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, that Col. Albert S. Johnson, then in 
command of the military department on the 
Pacific coast, might stage a Dixie coup, Mc- 
Clatchy hastily dispatched a letter by pony 
express to his friend, United States Senator 
E. D. Baker in Washington, asking Baker to 
inform President Abraham Lincoln of the 
danger. 

Convincéd by the evidence, Lincoln sent a 
replacement to San Francisco to succeed 
Johnson immediately. The move averted a 
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possible Confederate putsch in California. 
Johnson subsequently became an officer in 
the southern army. 

Under McClatchy’s forceful stewardship, 
The Bee also spoke out on other controver- 
sial public issues. The paper battled un- 
compromisingly against land monopolies 
which threatened the progressive settlement 
of the young State. For a quarter of a 
century, it waged an unrelenting fight against 
the soil and water depredations wrought by 
the unbridled operations of hydraulic min- 
ers. In addition, it crusaded for a no fence 
law to remove the costly burden of building 
fences from the pocketbooks of farmers 
plagued by the damaging inroads of livestock 
on their properties. The statute, as finally 
passed, placed the liability squarely on the 
shoulders of the stockmen. 

Meanwhile, James McClatchy continued 
to raise the professional standing of The Bee 
as a widely noted public journal in Cali- 
fornia and a proud enterprise to its staffers, 

“Consider The Bee as a tribunal,” he once 
wrote, that desires to do justice to all; that 
fears far more to do injustice to the poorest 
beggar than to clash swords with wealthy 
injustice.” 

SON TOOK OVER REINS 

When he died in 1883, the editorship passed 
into the hands of his son, C. K., while V. S. 
his other son, became business manager. 
V. S., who later became publisher of the 
Bees, severed his connection with the papers 
in 1923 when C. K. purchased his interest. 

Gifted with a brilliant and pungent pen, 
C. K. covered for more than half a century 
the gamut of domestic politics, interna- 
tional affairs, public issues, education, thea- 
ter and other questions, with lucid frankness 
and undeviating dedication to his father’s 
principles. 

He vigorously supported liberals of varying 
party affiliations and editorially championed 
reforms sponsored by them. Among such 
backed by C. K. were Theodore Roosevelt, 
William Jennings Bryan, Gifford Pinchot. 
Robert La Follette, Hiram W. Johnson, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In California, he fought against the stran- 
glehold power of the Southern Pacific in 
State affairs and was one of the earliest 
boosters of Hiram Johnson and the Progres- 
sives. In his editorials, he helped put over 
many liberal statutes like the minimum 
wage law for women, industrial accident 
safeguards, the initiative, referendum and 
recall, direct primary elections and nonparti- 
sanship for local and judicial offices. 

He lent his journalistic talents to the ad- 
vocacy of public ownership of public utilities, 
clear water for Sacramento and the preser- 
vation of shade trees in the capital as well 
as the encouragement of additional plant- 
ings. i 

ENEMY OF CORRUPTION 

In his widely read column, Merely Some 
Private Thinks, C. K. attacked sham, hypoc- 
risy and corruption wherever he found them. 

In a codicil to his will he directed the 
McClatchy papers to “continue in the future 
as they always have been in the past—real 
tribunes of the people, always fighting for 
the right no matter how powerfully en- 
trenched wrong may be.” 

In 1935, one year before C. K. died, the 
Sacramento Bee received the Nation's high- 
est journalistic award, the Pulitzer Prize, 
for outstanding public service in exposing 
political corruption in Nevada. 

Under the editorship of Carlos McClatchy 
The Fresno Bee was founded in 1922, In 
1927 the Modesto Bee was purchased. 
Through the efforts of Carlos McClatchy the 
Sacramento Bee in 1922 established the first 
newspaper owned radio station on the Pacific 
2 It was KVQ, the forerunner of today's 
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First 100 Years WERE RUGGED, 
REWARDING 


Today the Sacramento Bee is 100 years 
old. It completed the first century of its 
newspaper life yesterday 

It crosses the threshold of the second cen- 
tury still dedicated to the principles and 
policies on which it was founded on February 
3, 1857. 

Much water has gone over the wheel since 
James McClatchy said in an editorial in the 
inaugural issue: 

“The object of this paper is not only inde- 
pendence but permanence.” 

Independence has been the steadfast 
policy of the Bee, and independent it will 
continue to be as the days and years roll 
by toward its 200th birthday. 

The century just passed has witnessed the 
phenomenal growth of the area of the Bee’s 
circulation. From a sparsely settled region 
it has zoomed into an empire supporting 
more than 835,000 people. 

It has been a growth in agriculture in all 
its many phases; it has been a growth in 
industrial output; it has been a growth in 
financial institutions; it has been a-growth 
in education; it has been a growth in the 
religious and cultural fields. 

The Bee is proud it has played an impor- 
tant role in encouraging the growth and de- 
velopment of the Sacramento Valley and 
mountain counties, In fact, the Bee and 
the area have grown together in the 100- 
year span. It has championed the rights of 
the people and fought day in and day out 
for vital causes affecting superior California 
and its citizens. And it will continue in the 
days to come to fight the good fight, let the 
chips fall where they may. 

In an editorial commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of the Bee, C. K. McClatchy, its 
second editor, paid this eloquent tribute to 
his father, James, whose policies have been 
and will continue to be the guiding star of 
this newspaper: 

“On the rock of eternal justice, James Mc- 
Clatchy built the Bee in the very teeth of 
adversity’s wildest storms. Stone by stone 
he constructed it, fashioned it of the truth 
and of the right, until it became a beacon 
light to the manhood of this State. 

“And in the very tempest and wild wind 
of temptation which raged around the 
journals of early California, James Mc- 
Clatchy stood—for James McClatchy was the 
Bee and the Bee was James McClatchy—an 
impregnable Gibraltar of unimpeachable 
integrity.” 

James and C. K. McClatchy were news- 
papermen dedicated to the belief their op- 
portunity in Sacramento carried with it an 
obligation. That belief has been funda- 
mental in the first 100 years of the Bee's 
history. It will be fundamental in the sec- 
ond 100 years of the Bee. 


Bre’s 


A Tribute to Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Phil E. Zimmerman, past 
national patriotic instructor for, the 
United Spanish War Veterans of Kansas, 
has forwarded me a copy of a tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln by Homer Hoch, a 

former Member of the United States 


February 11 


Congress from the district that I now 
have the honor to represent. I am sure 
the Members of the House and Senate, as 
well as the public generally, will be im- 
pressed by Mr. Hoch's tribute. He said: 

There is no new thing to be said of Lincoln. 
Nor is there a new thing to be said of the 
mountains or the sea or the stars. The 
mountains ever tower in solemn majesty 
above the drifting clouds; the mysterious sea 
ever sobs upon the shore, and the silent 
stars ever keep holy vigil above a tried world— 
but to mountain and sea and star men turn 
forever in unwearied homage. And thus 
was Lincoln. For he was mountain in 
grandeur of soul; he was sea in deep under- 
voice of sadness and mystery; he was star in 
steadfast purity of purpose and of service. 
And he abides. With the name of Lincoln 
tears are called from old men’s eyes, and with 
the name of Lincoin childhood learns to lisP 
a patriot’s devotion. And there is no new 
thing to be said of him—what need, for such 
as he. But while the Republic stands on 
whose altar he laid his great mind and heart, 
while liberty is cherished, while civic virtue 
and service and sacrifice are honored in the 
the earth, the name of Lincoln will be spoken 
in undying love by the sons of men. 


Branch Banking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues a speech made by Mr. Harry J- 
Harding, president of the First National 
Bank, Pleasanton, Calif., on the occasion 
of the annual midwinter meeting of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association at which 
Mr. Harding was the guest speaker. 

Mr. Harding’s speech follows: 

The branch banking question was settled 
in California and nearby States—rightly or 
wrongly—many years ago. You can no more 
hope to unscramble the concentration 
banking in California than you can hope to 
put Humpty Dumpty together again. You 
can only look ahead to fewer and fewer 
banks, holding more and more of the bank 
deposits of the State. 

Once a State opens the sluice-gates to 
branch banking, there is no returning to unit 
banking. When branching has been done, it 
cannot be undone, short of the catharsis of 
a depression collapse. 

The public, it seems, primarily cares Only 
for the safety of its funds. It trusts the 
Government will keep our banking system in 
a sound condition. If politicians make banks 
the whipping boy, that’s all right with the 
public. That's a sign the Government is 
alert and looking out for the interests of the 
people. 

And why should the public care whether It 
is an independent unit or a branch bank? 
We bankers understand the dangers of mo- 
nopoly of credit. We know what absentee 
ownership means. We know the kind of serv- 
ice rendered by subordinate branch man 
who are limited in experience and restricted 
to their authority to grant credit. 

But does the general public know? Whe? 
it comes to making change, keeping records. 
or giving courteous service, all banks do these 
things about equally well, 
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But, even if the general public does not 
Understand the differences between a unit 
and a branch bank, and the dangers in 
Concentration of banking control, their lack 
Of understanding emphasizes the need of 
leadership by independent bankers in making 
the public better acquainted with these im- 
Portant matters. 

Branch-banking proponents argue that in- 
dependent unit banks and branch banks can 
exist together. This reminds me of the 
Communist credo that “Capitalism and com- 
munism can live side by side, in peace.” 

To the history of what countries do these 
branch-bank adyocates point to prove their 
Claim? Not England, which for half a cen- 
tury, steadily moved away from unit bank- 

until that country had to enact a law 
forbidding mergers, after reducing the banks 
to 5 in number with other 10,000 branches. 
Not in France, Italy, or any of the European 
nations. Certainly not Canada. No, the 
history is overwhelmingly in support of the 
fact that branch banking drives out unit 


g- 
Let's take a look at California, Some years 
ago, Ben Du Bois, secretary of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association of America dis- 
- tributed a circular headed “The Graveyard 
Of Independent Banking,” and below that 
Was a map of California—pinpointed with 
the location of the branches of the Bank 
Of America—200 of which marked the tomb- 
Stone of an independent bank. The Bank 
Of America started in 1904. By the end of 
1922, when I located in California, it had 61 
ng Offices in 42 communities. Deposits 
totaled $299 million. Ten years later the 
ing offices had grown to 345 and deposits 

to $700 million. In 1942, offices totaled 487 
301 communities, and deposits reached 
$2,586. million. By the end of 1956 the 
ches had reached the 600 mark, and 
deposits amounted to $8,993 million, about 

-5 percent of the State's banking resources. 

During the years immediately preceding 
the banking holiday of 1933 there was tre- 
Mendous expansion on the part of that one 

ch system, with several other banks 
g to follow suit, in some cases locating 
ches only close to their home city and 
self-defense. The depression 
brought a lull in this development. The 
&ction of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
ral Reserve System in instituting action 
against Transamerica Corp., alleging a tend- 
ency to a five-State-monopoly, no doubt also 
Was a deterrent. Subsequently, Transamer- 
did divest itself of its interest in the 
of America. A rift in the management 
Of the two organizations developed. Twenty- 
four banks in California which had merged 
With the Bank of America, a day later had 
to be returned to their original status by 
reason of a court order obtained by the Board 
ot Governors. These later were merged with 
a new bank controlled by Transamerica Corp., 
the First Western Bank. 

This subsidiary of Transamerica boldly ad- 
Vertises itself as California's statewide inde- 
Pendent bank. They have either 
other banks or opened de novo branches to 
a total of 84 offices, as at year-end, with ap- 
Plications pending or approved for 44 more 

ches. This recent expansion on the part 
Of the First Western seems to have stimulated 
Some of the other branch banking systems to 
a competition to acquire independent banks, 
or to open new branches. The State super- 
intendent of. banks recently reported that 
Applications for new branches totaled more 
for the previous 9 years combined. 
COMPETITION FOR BRANCHES 


There are some branch-bank operators in 
California who very frankly admit they are 
Afraid of the situation. They are opposed to 
any octopus system—and they want compe- 
tition instead of monopoly by themselves or 
any other bank. Because of the ambitions of 

eir competitor branch-bank operators, they 
Teel forced, in defense of existing business, to 
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expand themselves. Thus the pressure con- 
tinues—ever spiraling toward greater and 
greater concentration. This is what has 
been happening in California. 

At the end of 1935 there were in Califor- 
nia 275 banks, of which 236 were unit banks; 
39 branch systems with 798 branches or fa- 
cilities. At the end of 1956, there were only 
139 banks, of which 87 were unit banks, 52 
branch systems with 1,302 branches or bank- 
ing facilities. At the end of 1935 the bank 
assets held by branch banking systems 
amounted to 83.6 percent of the total. You 
can see how already the branch-banking sys- 
tems had concentrated their control of bank- 
ing. However, 20 years later, at the end of 
1955 the branch system held 92.4 percent of 
the total bank assets. 

There is no doubt that compilation of fig- 
ures for 1956 will show an even higher per- 
centage. Incidentally the merging of branch 
systems with other branch systems has be- 
gun. Whereas in 1953 there were 58 branch 
banking systems in the State, this dropped in 
1954 to 53, and in 1955 to 52. All but 7 of 
these branch systems operate in very small 
areas, 

OTHER STATES 


In Oregon at the end of 1935 there were 97 
banks, of which 94 were unit banks. Three 
branch systems operated 42 offices. At the 
end of 1956 the number of banks had dwin- 
dled to 52, of which 41 were unit banks, and 
11 branch systems with 151 branches. Two 
branch systems account for 131 of these 
branches. In the 20-year period to Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, the percentage of bank assets 
held by the branch systems increased from 
69.1 percent to to 91.4 percent, practically all 
held about equally by two chains. 

In Washington at year end 1935 there were 
188 banks, of which 180 were unit banks. The 
8 branch systems had 44 branches. By the 
end of 1956 the number of banks had de- 
creased to 97, with unit banks numbering 74 
and branch systems 23, operating 242 
branches. Five branch systems operated 161 
Offices. The percentage of bank assets held by 
the branch banking systems in the 20-year 
period ending with December 31, 1955, in- 
creased from 52.9 percent to 88.4 percent, 
largely concentrated in the five large branch 
systems. 

In Arizona one bank advertises “One bank 
serves all Arizona,” with emphasis on the 
“all.” But it was not always this way. At 
the end of 1935 there were 9 banks in Arizona, 
of which 6 were unit banks. The 3 branch 
systems operated 19 branch offices. By the 
end of 1956 the number of banks remained 
the same, but the unit banks had decreased 
to 3. The 6 branch systems operated 108 
branches. Whereas in 1935 the percentage of 
bank assets in Arizona held by the branch 
systems was 77.2 percent, by the end of 1955 
this had increased to 96.5 percent. But as a 
matter of fact two branch banking systems 
hold practically all of the assets shown as 
held by branch banking systems, just quoted. 
How far can concentration go? 

HOW ABOUT LIMITED BRANCHES? 


But I can hear some branch bank propo- 
nents say, That's where they have statewide 
branching—it would not happen if banks 
were restricted to single county, or contigu- 
ous counties, or were limited in number of 
branches.” “So far and no farther,” they 
say, but the fact that they have to add those 
limitations clearly indicates they recognize 
the dangers inherent in branch banking. 

Branch bankers never seem to be satis- 
fied. They argue “allow us to follow our 
customers into the outlying sections of our 
city.” Then when people move out beyond 
the city limits, they urge expansion into the 
county, and into contiguous counties. 
Then, when there is an aggressive banker 
who wants to be No. 1, who is “big” but 
wants to be “bigger” and who sees his prog- 
ress slowed down as population growth be- 
comes setiled—he wants to reach out into 
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his neighbor's field. Perhaps he subtly sug- 
gests to his neighbor banker let's merge, 
but if you do not sell out, I will have to put 
a branch nearby.” If legislative restrictions 
impede him, he works to the end of securing 
a change in the law. We see that happening 
right now in New York, in Pennsylvania, and 
a number of other States. 

The urge to be No. 1 in a city, a State, or 
even the world, which of course means the 
great economic power that goes with it, is the 
curse that tends to create a monopoly and 
is an invitation to Government to take over. 

A spokesman for the Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, which operates 52 offices in 
a 6 county area of Pennsylvania, argued 
recently that when you restrict a bank’s 
desire to have more branches in a wider area, 
“you stultify banks in their natural efforts to 
maintain growth and provide the financial 
services required.” He should know about 
a “bank’s natural efforts to maintain 
growth,” for that bank has absorbed 42 
independent banks, 


BRANCHES BEGET MORE 


In our own country the history of those 
States where branch banking is permitted 
even though limited to cities or counties, 
show in almost every case a steady attrition 
in the ranks of independent banks and a 
constant increase in the number of branches 
of banks. The increase of approximately 
4,000 branch offices during the period from 
December 31, 1933, to December 31, 1955, 
were not all in the States that permitted 
statewide branch banking. Far from it. 

In the 10-year period, December 31, 1940 
to December 31, 1950, branch offices in- 
creased from 3,501, to 4,721, or a gain of 
1,190. Of these, 229 were in the States of 
California, Oregon, Washington, and Arizona, 
A total of 528 were in the States permitting 
limited branch banking only. For the 3 
years ended December 31, 1953, about 750 new 
branches were permitted, and these were 
about equally divided between the States 
permitting statewide branches and those 
limiting branching. x 

No, the argument that branch banks and 
unit banks can live side by side on a basis 
of equality is a fallacy, 

POLITICAL ASPECTS 


With economic power goes political power, 
Andrew Jackson in his farewell address, 
speaking of his battle with Nicholas Biddle 
to end the power of the second Bank of the 
United States and end branch banking in 
this country, declared that if that fight had 
not been won, then the power in this coun- 
try would have passed into the hands of a 
small group of bankers who would have had 
control of our economy. 

Let’s take another look at California. 
When the Superintendent of Banks many 
years ago declined, because of a lack of need 
and public convenience, to grant to the 
Bank of Italy the many branches it wanted, 
and the governor would not interfere, the 
head of that bank made no bones about the 
fact that he and his bank would work for a 
change in governors. A new governor was 
elected, a new Superintendent of Banks ap- 
pointed, and the bank got what it wanted. 


FOLLOW CUSTOMER? 


Arguments frequently advanced to pry 
open the door to branch banking are: (1) 
the growth of cities, that is, the congestion 
downtown; (2) the trend of population to 
the suburbs; (3) the decentralization of in- 
dustry; and (4) the opening of new shop- 
ping centers. 

New shopping centers, particularly, have 
prompted the cry of “need and public con- 
venience require branch banking.” 

Let’s take a look at an area where branch- 
ing is permitted. What happens if Bank A 
gets permission to open a branch in a cer- 
tain city. Immediately Bank B (and any 
other banks in that city) carefully checks 
its records to determine how much business 
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it has from that section which potentially 
may be lost to the branch. Then Bank B 
carefully checks to see if it is possible to 
locate a branch somewhere in that section 
so as to hold as much of the business as is 
possible, and perhaps attract other banking 
business away from its competitors to offset 
any it may lose by the action of Bank A. 80, 
again we have a rat-race for locations. 

Let me say that if branch banking should 
come to any non-branch State—and you are 
located in an area where another bank might 
locate a branch in your outlying territory, in 
my opinion you will be foolish to wait simply 
because you are opposed to branch banking. 
Some other competitor will have no such 
compunctions. Frankly, it-tends to become 
a case of devil take the hindmost.” 

You may prefer to be a unit bank till you 
are the last man, but if branches are per- 
mitted and you fail to match your competi- 
tor's expansion, in your own backyard, you 
are just inviting disastrous competition. 

In the hearings held in Milwaukee last 
year, a number of individuals testified as to 
the need of branches of banks. As I recall it, 
one witness said he liked to know the people 
he dealt with, but he gets downtown very 
seldom.” Another declared his company 
“had grown through the advice and assist- 
ance of its bank.” A third claimed “calcula- 
tions show that approximately 100 hours are 
lost by top management coming downtown 
to the bank to do business in the course of 
a year.” 

Do any of these gentlemen honestly believe 
that if a branch bank were to be located near 
their place of business that top management 
‘would look for advice and assistance from a 
branch manager—or would they continue to 
go downtown? Or suppose they dealt with 
Bank “A” but Bank “B” was to open a branch 
near them—would they forget all the advice 
and assistance that had been rendered by 
Bank A and switch their business to Bank B? 
It just does not work out that way. 


WHO EARNS BEST? 


One statement that proponents of branch 
banking make we have to admit is correct. 
It is that a branch would be staffed by 
cheaper men than an independent bank. 
But that does not mean that branch banking 
is more profitable than unit banking. The 
figures show otherwise. 

Just recently, in the issue of November 17, 
1956, “Business Week” published a study of 
New York banks’ earnings. They found that 
New York bank operation, with its branch 
banking is expensive, and extensive branch 
banking systems show a smaller net than 
other banks. 

As the president of one of the large Chicago 
banks told me, “We continually compare our 
cperating results with New York branch 
banks of about our size. We are happy that 
out net earnings are much greater than 
shown by the branch banking institutions.” 

We have seen new independent unit banks 
in our State locate in temporary quarters, 
comparable to those in which branches 
usually start, with little more in the way of 
equipment than the average branch. It may 
take longer for a unit bank to get on a profit- 
able basis than a paying and receiving sta- 
tion, but there is no comparison in the kind 
of service rendered the public. 

A complete bank has a greater appeal than 
a branch, and the record shows unit banks 
do make greater progress over the years. 
The branch bank in Milwaukee has filed a 
statement with your State Legislative Com- 
mittee that shows the unit banks have been 
growing faster than it has. 

In the hearings on the Transamerica case 
and also before the United States Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 1950, 
that corporation presented figures to show 
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that unit banks were growing at a slightly 
better rate than the Bank of America. 
Wherever there is a genuine need, this need 
should and can be filled by an independent 
unit bank. 


FOLLOW CUSTOMER? HOW FAR? 


The argument that a bank should be al- 
lowed to establish branches near existing 
accounts is an argument that New York, 
Chicago, and other large city banks can use 
just as well in support of their right to locate 
branches at some great distance, even in 
other States. Chicago banks have many 
customers in nearby Indiana and also in 
your own State. New York banks have cus- 
tomers by the thousands who live in New 
Jersey and Connecticut. If banks should be 
permitted to follow their customers, where do 
you logically end up? 

Proponents of branch banking are never 
satisfied with the mere establishment of de 
novo branches. It must be possible for banks 
also to merge with other banks and to retain 
the existing offices of the merging banks. 
This is the quick way to get branch busi- 
ness—particularly when a competitor has 
outdistanced you in acquiring branches and 
you wish to catch up. This, according to 
newspaper comment, was one of the prime 
reasons back of recent New York and San 
Francisco mergers. 

Many an independent bank in California 
and the other coast States sold out because 
if they did not do so there was the implica- 
tion the bigger bank would open a branch 
across the street, and seemingly had the 
power to get permits as théy wished. How 
can you for a minute believe the story would 
be any different in other States? Mergers 
would only tend te further concentrate bank- 
ing assets into fewer hands. 


HOLDING-COMPANY LOOPHOLES 


Let us suppose that the nonbranch 
States do hold the line and keep expansion 
of branch banking out of your State. To 
my way of thinking, it is ridiculous to have 
laws prohibiting branches of banks and then 
leave a loophole so that your laws can be 
evaded by the mechanism of a bank holding 
company. A bank controlled by a holding 
company is virtually a branch bank. Yes, 
it is separately incorporated, and may have 
a different name, but the control is just as 
much centralized as if it were a branch 
bank. What we are seeking is to prevent 
concentrated control over banking. : 

The Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
prevents a bank h company from ex- 
panding into an outside State. Congress left 
to the States to pass whatever laws they 
wished to control these companies in their 
operations within such State. So 
should be done in every nonbranch State to 
close this loophole before there is a further 
effort to take advantage of the situation. 
Look at New York, where the holding-com- 
pany device is proposed by the First Na- 
tional City Bank, if approved, will circum- 
vent that States laws restricting branches to 
districts. 


The Giannini organization, when refused 
approval of branch permits for Bank of 
America by the Comptroller of the Currency 
or the Federal Reserve Board, a generation 
ago bought up existing unit banks in the 
communities they desired through the 
Transamerica holding company and held 
these until the supervisory authorities, faced 
with a virtual fait accompli, were persuaded 
to approve the enbranching of such units. 
Or else a State bank subsidiary of Trans- 
america obtained the branch locations de- 
sired and later this State bank was merged 
into Bank of America. In California we 


had had outstanding examples of the man- 


ner in which banking laws can be circum- 
vented through the holding-company device. 
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DON'T GO AS CALIFORNIA 


It is natural to ask why have not the in- 
dependent banks of California taken steps 
to check the wave that has engulfed them. 
Unorganized as we were, we lost political ef- 
fectiveness years ago, We have, indeed, 
fostered the organization of new banks but 
often desirable locations were preempted 
by a branch bank. Then, too, a number of 
the new banks succumbed to the high prices 
offered them and went the way of merger. 
But, on the whole, what we attempted to do 
was too little and too late. 

With the picture of what has happened in 
California, Oregon, Washington and Arizona. 
particularly, before us— with echoes of the 
attempts to breach branch banking restric- 
tions in other parts of the country ringing 
in our ears—it is well to ponder—ponder long 
and carefully on what independent bankers 
in branch restricted.States permit to happen. 
Each State, we know, has the right to solve 
its own problems in its own way. But the 
experience of California very definitely re- 
futes the arguments you hear from the pro- 
ponents of branch banking. May I briefly 
summarize: 

1. Unit banks and branch banks cannot 
exist side by side on a basis of equality. 
Branch banks tend to destroy independent 
unit banks, as shown by the history of for- 
eign countries as well as in our own country. 

2. Any branch banking, however limited, 
is a move toward concentration of banking 
and monopoly. 

3. Once limited area bran is per- 
mitted, pressure continues for broader and 
broader areas or increases in the number of 
branches, until Statewide branching 18 
achieved. 

4. Financial power involves political power. 

5. Concentration of banking control can 
lead to nationalization, 

6. In the final analysis, we want to keep 
a free economy, and a free lifeblood to feed 
that economy. That means independent 
unit banking must be preserved. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION CHALLENGE 

Discussing the ways and means of pre- 
serving independent unit banking and how 
to overcome the forces that seek to unders 
mine the things independent bankers stand 
for is essential. This helps us to underst 
our problem. However, more important than 
talking to ourselves is the necessity for inde- 
pendent bankers to take the leadership in 
educating the public to the dangers inherent 
in the concentration of banking control. AS 
Abraham Lincoln said, “Public epinion 13 
everything. With public opinion nothing 
can fail. Without it, nothing can succeed- 

This public education is a continuous 
challenge. It must be done through the col- 
leges as well as in the public press, We have 
been amazed at the amount of indoctrina- 
tion that has occurred among college pro- 
fessors by the advocates of the foreign type 
of banking that branch banking threatens 
to give us. 

Don't take for granted that your State 
senators and assemblymen know the serious- 
ness of concentrated financial power. As- 
sume they know nothing about it. Make it 
your individual job to keep them constantly 
informed. Not merely by letter but by per- 
sonal contact and discussion—at frequent 
intervals. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty-” 
I leave the thought with you that we must 
keep strongly organized and be everlastinglY 
alert; that we must support our convictions 
with vigor and earnestness. Watch, I say. 
independent bankers, watch, so that what 
has happened in California will not happen 
in your State. 
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Radio Broadcast by Fulton Lewis, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recor- the news 
broadcast by Fulton Lewis, Jr., of Jan- 
Uary 28, 1957. 

There being no objection, the radio 
broadcast was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FULTON Lewis, JR., BROADCAST, MONDAY, 

JANUARY 28, 1957 


Mr. Harold Stassen, the somewhat tar- 
nished erstwhile boy wonder who tried un- 
Successfully to sink the political knife into 

President RicHarp Nrxon, as President 

nhower's 1956 running mate, is back at it 

Again, and this time he has drawn official 
White House repudiation. 

Appearing on a TV quiz program yesterday 
afternoon, Mr. Stassen told the waiting world 
that the Republicans could have won both 
the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate in the last election, if the then Governor 
Of Massachusetts, Christian Herter, had been 
the vice presidential candidate instead of 

Nixon. He went on from there to 


Say that if Herter had been on the ticket 


Instead of Nixon, the Republicans would 
have won more governorships and local elec- 
tions, also. 

Just how he knows all this, he did not 
explain, nor did he attempt to justify his 
Contentions. It produced an immediate 
blowup, however, that could spell the end 
Of Mr. Stassen’s career. 

Regular White House News Secretary 
James Haggerty being away on vacation, re- 
Porters questioned his standin, Murray Sny- 
der, about the Stassen statement, and he said 
that he has not discussed the matter with 
the President but that Mr. Stassen was ex- 
Pressing his own views, and I have found no 
One in the White House who holds the same 
Views on that subject.” 

A reporter said: “You cannot imagine the 

dent agreeing with him?” and Mr. Sny- 
der replied: “No, I cannot.” 

He said that Harold Stassen was one of a 
group of White House staff members who met 
With the President this morning, but the 
matter of yesterday's statement was not 

ht up. 

Representative RICHARD SIMPSON, of Penn- 
Sylvania, who was chairman of the Republi- 
can Congressional Campaign Committee dur- 
ing the last-election, and thus would figure 
to be the most competent possible witness on 
the congressional elections, was somewhat 
less kind in his comments. He said that the 
Statement was most absurd and ridiculous, 
and that Harold Stassen's continued attacks 
on the Vice President are a calculated dis- 
Service to the Republican Party. He then 
Went on to say: 

“Mr. Herter is about to take over a vital 
Job in our State Department (he is replacing 

bert Hoover, Jr., as Under Secretary) and 
he deserves a better fate than to be used as an 
Innocent pawn for wandering Harold's am- 
bitions, 
„ “One thing is most certain; that Harold 
Stassen is performing a calculated disservice 
to the Republican Party with this unwar- 
Tanted, unfair, and uncalled-for sniping at 
& man who stands second only to Dwight 
Eisenhower, and who is known as the hardest 
Working Vice President in the history of our 
Country.” 
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He said that in his own job in the cam- 
paign, he knew how effecitve Mr. Nixon was 
in campaigning for congressional and local 
tickets. He said literally thousands of re- 
quests were received by his committee for 
Nixon to make personal appearances, and 
that he actually did make hundreds and hun- 
dreds of speeches. 

On the other hand, he said, a study of the 
records shows that only six requests were 
made for speeches by Stassen, and that a 
great number of candidates went on record 
that they did not want Stassen in their dis- 
tricts. He then concluded with the following 
choice morsel: 

“In. connection with Mr. Stassen's asser- 
tions yesterday, I assume that Mr. Herter 
must have given his best for the Republican 
ticket in Massachusetts, and I know regret- 
fully that Republicans lost the governorship 
in that State. This, alone, seems to belie 
Stassen's strange thesis. I do not know Mr. 
Stassen's motive in attacking the Vice Presi- 
dent. Could it be that he just likes to hit 
the front pages?” 

For your information, however, this re- 
action to today is merely a starter, because 
Republican leaders in the Senate particularly 
were gathering in huddles this afternoon, 
preparing a major barrage on Mr. Stassen 
when the Senate convenes tomorrow. Of all 
of the people in public life, in either major 
party, he probably is the most disliked and 
most disdained figure of all. Mr. Nrxon, on 
the other hand, is one of the best liked and 
most respected figures on the public scene. 

But the important consideration is that 
this is just another sample of Mr. Stassen's 
perpetual pushing himself forward for his 
own ambitious purposes, and there is no 
question but that a concerted campaign is 
going to be made by the established leaders 
of the Republican Party to get him out of 
the administration. Secretary of State Dulles 
cannot tolerate him, and at least twice has 
been to the mat with the President, over 
Mr. Stassen’s affronts to him, and no one 
else in the Cabinet has any higher regard 
for him. In fact, the great mystery of the 
Elsenhower administration—and I have heard 
this stated repeatedly—is what is the hold 
that Harold Stassen and Paul Hoffman (and 
the two are running mates) have with the 
President. It’s almost mystic. 

It is generally known, in almost all quar- 
ters, that Paul Hoffman was behind the 
Harold Stassen efforts to torpedo RICHARD 
Nrxow last summer, and the two of them are 
the principal promoters of the modern Re- 
publicanism“ as they call it—which means 
kicking out of the party all of the tradi- 
tional Republicans, who fail to accept their 
amateur, adolescent, left-wing edicts as to 
what the party is to stand for. 

You recall the article which Mr. Paul Hoff- 
man published in Collier’s magazine about a 
month before the November elections, when 
he set forth all these brilliant ideas, and 
talked about reading this Senator and that 
Senator out of the party? I reported to you 
about it, at the time. This was the pattern 
of modern Republicanism, in the concept of 
Mr. Paul Hoffman's dilettante approach. 

A short time ago, in New York, Mr. Paul 
Hoffman was taking himself very seriously, 
in his job as 1 of the 4 United States dele- 
gates to the U. N., and he was approached by 
Mrs. William Knowland, wife of the Senate 
Republican leader, he being another mem- 
ber of the delegation. 

She is a woman of very great charm, and 
even greater intellect, and she has forgotten 
more politics in a week than Paul Hoffman 
has ever known or will ever know in a life- 
time. She smiled her most gracious and 
alluring smile, and said: 

“Paul, I want to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations,” and Paul Hoffman, vain in- 
dividual that he is, puffed up and replied: 
“Well, thank you Helen, thank you so 
much.” r 
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Mrs. Knowland then continued: 

“You deserve the single-handed credit, for 
having elected a Democratic Senate and 
ove of Representatives in the last elec- 
tion.’ 

According to those present, she then went 
on to ask him which he really is, a Re- 
publican or a Democrat, and expressed 
amazement that he would dare to publish 
such an article without first clearing it with 
the White House. 

Mr. Hoffman retired in some confusion, 
and the following morning he sought her 
out and said he had had a very troubled and 
sleepless night, because of what she had 
said to him. He then went on also, in the 
presence of witnesses, to justify himself by 
stating that he had cleared the article with 
the White House. In fact, he went into 
detalls. 

He told her that he had written a first 
draft of the article, and had taken that to 
tho White House, and that a short while 
thereafter, he was called back by Mr. Jim 
Haggerty, the news secretary, and that Mr. 
Haggerty told him that the article was not 
strong enough, that it ought to be harder 
hitting. Thereupon, he took it home, and 
“beefed up“ parts of it, according to his 
story, and the White House approved it. 

My version of the incident has it that he 
never actually said that President Eisen- 
hower cleared the article personally, al- 
though the implication was there to be 
drawn. Furthermore, the White House may 
deny the whole story. But Mr, Paul Hoff- 
man doesn't dare deny that this is what he 
said in his two conversations with the wife 
of the Republican leader of the Senate, be- 
ue I can produce witnesses who heard 
h 

And after all, if Mr. Hoffman is one who 
flings around the White House name un- 
truthfully, to defend himself in his own 
personal political adventures, it certainly is 
time the White House finds out about it, 
and takes steps to correct the matter. 

As for Mr. Stassen, his chestnut-puller in 
these ventures, it seems worthwhile to. do a 
little factual analysis of his statement of 
yesterday, on our own responsibility—to 
demonstrate just how “phony” this school of 
Republicanism is—because as the months 
wear on toward the next Presidential elec- 
tion, these people are going to be pounding 
the same old tune day in and day out, and 
it’s possible, unless some facts are clearly on 
tho record, that they make take in some in- 
telligent and sincere people. 

The thing that cost the Republicans the 
Senate and House of Representatives and 
some governorships and some local elections, 
was not Mr. RicHarp Nixon, running as 
Vice Presidential candidate. He got the 
same popular vote, to all intents and pur- 
poses, that Mr, Eisenhower got, and between 
them they hit an all time high watermark 
for any Republican candidate in history. 
Also, they hit a new high watermark in their 
penetration into the Democratic strongholds 
of the Nation. They ran far ahead of the 
rest of the Republican ticket everywhere. 

The candidates who lost, while Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Nixon were piling up this 
tremendous landslide, were the fair-haired 
boys of the school of Mr. Hoffman and Mr. 
Stassen * * * Governor Langlie, in Wash- 
ington State; Douglas McKay, in Oregon; 
James Duff, in Pennsylvania; George Bender, 
in Ohio; Dan Thornton in Colorado; and a 
lot more of the same ilk. ‘These are the seats 
which the Republicans lost, and by which 
they lost contro] of the United States Senate, 
for instance. 

The people who won, and who kept the 
Senate as close to balance as it is—with 
one pickup necessary to get control—are all 
of the traditional Republicans, which Mr. 
Hoffman and Mr. Stassen want to read out of 
the party. Dimxsen, of Illinois; JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER, of Maryland; CAPEHART, of 
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Indiana; HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa; BENNETT, 
of Utah; Revercoms, of West Virginia. 

That's not imagination; that's not slight- 
of-hand gab. That is cold, hard fact, from 
the records of what happened, and without 
exception they won by greatly increased ma- 
jorities over anything they ever turned in 
before. 

How does Mr. Stassen’s statement of yes- 
terday look, in the light of those facts? 

The House of Representatives takes up 
President Eisenhower's Middle East doctrine 
tomorrow for 1 day of debate, under a so- 
called closed rule—that closed rule puts the 
whole thing on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, 
with no amendments or changes permitted 
from the floor. 

In the Senate, Senator FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas, is still holding things up, demand- 
ing a report on Far East policy, from Mr. 
Dulles, before consideration of the doctrine 
in the Senate, but he probably will not get 
his way. Even his own Democratic leader- 
ship is against him. 


Hermann J. Abs, Visitor From West 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


" OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESZNTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
recently it was my distinct pleasure to 
meet a distinguished visitor from West 
Germany, Hermann J. Abs. Through 
the hospitality of a mutual friend from 
Chicago, Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, I was 
privileged to discuss with Mr. Abs in 
some detail the problems of West Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Abs is a firm advocate of close eco- 
nomic ties between Western Powers in 
the common endeavor to halt Commu- 
nist economic and political aggression. 
He has been called the Bernard Baruch 
of Germany by some Members of Con- 
gress. Mr. Abs is one of Europe’s most 
outstanding international economists, 
financial adviser to Chancellor Adenauer, 
and president of Germany’s largest bank, 
the Suddeutsche Bank. 

Mr. Abs did not come to the United 
States to seek funds for his country. 
Among other things he did meet and 
discuss with officers of the International 
Finance Corporation and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund economic problems 
facing his own and other European coun- 
tries. He emphasized the importance in 
the economic picture of the division of 
his country—60 percent in the Federal 
Republic and 40 percent in the East. 

Mr. Abs also attended the second in- 
auguration of President Eisenhower and 
was greatly impressed with the dignity, 
simplicity, and solemnity of the occasion. 
He was extremely gratified that the Pres- 
ident, in his inaugural address, predicted 
the reunification of Germany. Mr. Abs 
declared that it was difficult for the aver- 
age United States citizen to appreciate 
this division and its impact on his coun- 
trymen. 

Mr. Abs is the original proposer of a 
world Magna Carta to preserve the sanc- 
tity of private property and investment. 
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He believes such a document, adopted by 
all the nations in the free world, would 
go a long way toward securing the ob- 
jectives of friendly international rela- 
tions, especially today in the struggle 
between freedom and communism. 
While in Washington he discussed this 
important matter with Members of the 
Congress and the result was a resolution 
introduced in the Congress calling for the 
recognition of such a uniform code gov- 
erning investments, trade, and commerce 
among the free nations of the world. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that all the 
Members of the House were not able to 
meet and talk with this man who per- 
sonifies the new, democratic Germany, 
a country that has become one of our 
strongest allies in the NATO family. 


Hon. William Knowland, of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Sen- 
ator BILL KNOWLIAND's announced desire 
to retire from the United States Senate 
in 1958 will be a distinct loss to Cali- 
fornia and the Nation. His integrity, 
character, and courage will be difficult 
to replace, to say nothing of his great 
talents and capabilities, his leadership, 
his great energy, and his ability to in- 
spire confidence. 

BILL KNOWLAND is no ordinary man. 
All his life he has proved to be an, ex- 
traordinary man. 

I hope his retirement will be tempo- 
rary. He is still a young man and his 
thousands of admirers and supporters 
will gladly back him for any public office 
he should seek. 

Here is an editorial from the Los An- 
geles Times on Senator KNOWLAND’s re- 
tirement, followed by a brief history of 
his life: 

[From the Los nese Times of January 9, 
71 
SENATOR KNOWLAND’S RETIREMENT 

Presaging the conclusion of one phase of 
a distinguished career which strong charac- 
ter, great ability, and stanch integrity have 
made outstanding in California and the Na- 
tion, United States Senator WIILTAAt F. 
ENOWLAND has announced he will not be a 
candidate for reelection in 1958. 

The Senator declines at this time to reveal 
any plans for his future in politics, thus 
affording the widest range of tonjecture 
as to his intentions. 

In California, Senator Know1ann’s planned 
retirement from the Senate has had the full 
effect of a major political temblor. It has 
shaken the entire structure of State politics 
and impinged sharply upon the hopes, am- 
bitions, and fortunes of top personalities 
among Republicans and Democrats. 

NO PASSIVE ROLE 

Lacking any comment or confirmation 
from KNOWLAND himself, the possible bene- 
ficiaries or victims of his decision are vir- 
tually unanimous in feeling that whatever 
the Senator decides, his role in the future 
will not be a passive one. 
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The concensus of Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders, still seeking an evaluation of 
the chain reaction caused by his unexpected 
action, is that he will be a candidate for 
Governor of California in 1958 and, in 1960, 
will.seek the GOP nomination for President. 

Within hours after his announcement in 
Washington that he will retire from the Sen- 
ate at the end of his term, the repercussions 
here found politicians of both parties scurry- 
ing for positions of vantage. The eventual 
effects of his withdrawal from the Senate, 
and probable entry into other political en- 
deavors, will be of the greatest importance 
in the State and, perhaps, in the Nation. 

At 48, Senator KNow ann is one of the 
country’s best known leaders. He is trusted 
by those who know his honesty, applauded 
for his exceptional ability, and supported for 
the soundness and sincerity of his views. 

Even those who disagree with him do so 
with no loss of respect for a man with the 
courage and tenacity to stand for his con- 
victions regardless of consequences to his 
political fortunes. 

Senator KNOWLAND was selected by the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft to carry on the Re- 
publican- leadership in the Senate when 
Taft's fatal illness forced him to relinquish 
it. In the role of Republican leader, Senator 
KNOWLAND has been an independent, forth- 
right, and, at times, dissenting spokesman 
for his party. 

Few men under 50 in this era have made a 
deeper or more lasting impression on their 
contemporaries. 

Senator Knownanp has demonstrated in 
his public career that he acts neither im- 
pulsively nor impetuously. His decision to 
retire from the Senate unquestionably is the 
result of long and careful reflection. 

A PERSONAL REASON 

His immediate reason for terminating 3 
Senatorial career still full of great promise 
and honors is a personal one; he feels a need 
for closer association -with the members of 
his family and its newspaper interests. 

But this relatively young man, having from 
his earliest youth been an active participant 
in great and small political affairs, will not 
long remain an aloof observer of the political 
scene. 

What the future may hold for him ts not 
readily perceived, but the great drive and 
capacity that have carried him so far and 
so fast will most likely continue to urge 
him forward in the service and leadership 


of his State and Nation. 


From Time of January 14, 1957] 
Barer History or Lire or Hon. WLAN F. 
KNOWLAND, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


FIRST FAMILY 


Bury KNoOWLAND was no ordinary kid 
growing up around Alameda; he was a 
Knowland, of California. His grandfather 
had come West from New York to dig for 
gold, instead found wealth in an empire 
lumber, shipping, mining and banking inter- 
ests. Brity's father, Joseph Russell Know- 
land (“J. R.“ to most of California and Pa- 
poo” to his now-adult grandchildren), served 
in the State assembly, the State senate, 
was elected five times to the United States 
House of Representatives. Defeated as the 
Republican candidate for the United States 
Senate in 1914, J. R. bought into the Oakland 
Tribune (1956 circulation 208,000), assum 
complete control, and turned it into one 
the State’s most formidable political powers. 
Of his three children, BILLY, whose mother 
had died of an embolism following his birt}. 
was J. R.'s great pride. 

While his father was still in Congress, 
Bruty lived parttime in Washington, 

a familiar sight in the Capitol corridors- 
He was a political prodigy. His idea of 8 
game," recalls J. R., still alive and alert at 
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“was to get a box to stand on and make a 
speech.” With a lisp caused by two widely 
separated front teeth, Bur KNOWLAND would 
get up on his box and proclaim: “Wepwe- 
thentative government ith the way we do 
thingh in thith country.” The inscription 
on his grammar-school graduation program 
read: “Appearance—politician. Besetting 
sin—politics.* At 12 he spoke for the 
Harding-Coolidge ticket. He thrilled to the 
drama of his first national convention in 
1924, returned to take over the chairman- 
ship, from an adult who had fallen ill, of the 
finance committee to Alameda'’s Coolidge- 
Dawes Republican Club. Bry raised funds, 
paid bills and shared in the credit for Ala- 
meda's thumping Republican majority. His 
age: 16. 

No sooner did Bitry KNOWLAND arrive at 
Alameda high school than he set about or- 
ganizing a student conservative party 
(“economy but not false economy”). He 
held nearly every school Office, graduated as 
president of his class and of the student 
body. His rival candidate has a rueful mem- 
ory of the occasion: “I was an athlete and a 
popular guy. Bir didn’t play anything. 
But he knew how to make other kids take 
him seriously.” 

“YOU HAD TO ADMIRE HIM” 


Knowtanpn attended the University of 
California, came home after 3½ years with 
8 bachelor of arts degree and executive job 
with the Tribune—and a wife. Character- 
Istically. he had known Helen Herrick since 
the sixth grade, had gone with her for 8 
years, bought a ring, made careful arrange- 
ments and then—on New Year's Eve, 1926— 
eloped. 

Young Bu (made the Tribune's assistant 
publisher in 1933) had always had a sort of 
proprietary relationship with the newspaper. 
As a boy he decided he did not like its Sun- 
day comics and demanded—unsuccessfully— 
that J. R. fire the managing editor. During 
his school years he had sometimes worked 
summers and weekends at the Tribune, at one 
time conducted a children’s column called 
“Aunt Elsie." One of his efforts began: 
“Heidi-ho, kiddies, this is BILLY KNOWIAN D 
with another story.” Now, however, his 
duties were vague. He put in some time on 
the Tribune's business side, helped stream- 
line the logotype—and feverishly pursued his 
political career, 

That career was soon linked, in a way that 
Made political history, to the career of an- 
Other fast-rising California Republican: Ala- 
meda County District Attorney Earl Warren. 
Old J. R. always had been a staunch backer of 
Young Earl Warren. Warren and Burr first 
Met about the time Herbert Hoover was cam- 
Paigning against Al Smith im 1928. Warren 
Was struck by the political skill and vigor 
of the man 17 years his junior. Says War- 
Ten: “You had to admire him.” The admira- 
tion was mutual. KNowLanp became a lead- 
ing spirit among the young California Re- 
Publicans who were later Warren’s greatest 
Political strength. There is a California leg- 
end that Warren, repaying his debt to Joe 
Knowland, lifted Bu to political prom- 
inence. Actually, Earl and BILL helped each 
Other in near-equal d - War- 
ren: “It was a friendship of honorable men,” 
For more than two decades, Earl Warren and 
Brit KNOwWLAND fought side by side in Cali- 
tornia's bloody political wars. 

“BILLY'S DONE rr“ 


Bur’s first try for public office came in 
1932, when he ran for State assemblyman in 
the same district his father had represented. 
In Republican Alameda, the payoff was in the 
Primary, and it was a hard four-way fight. 
On election night tough old J. R., weeping 
tears of delight, went around to all his 
friends to boast: “Bmiy’s done it.“ As the 
Youngest (25) member of the State assem- 
bly, Brruy sponsored successful legislation 
that ranged from an antilynching bill to one 
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that protected cactus. Two years later, again 
following after his father, he entered the 
State senate. Named chairman of the finance 
committee, he authored the personal-income- 
tax law that still remains on California's 
books. 

When his first senate term expired, Bur 
quit. His ambition was pointing to Wash- 
ington, where California's aging Senator 
Hiram Johnson was living his last years. 

Succeeding Earl Warren as California's Re- 
publican national committeeman (Warren 
resigned to become State attorney general), 
EKNowLanp used the post to travel the length 
and breadth of the State, getting to know 
people and letting them know him. He made 
news on being elected chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee’s executive 
committee, posed for pictures with every 
leading Republican candidate who came 
through town, including Republican leaders 
Tom Dewey and Wendell Willkie. He was, in 
fact, carefully preparing for the day when 
Hiram Johnson's Senate place would become 
vacant, 

His strenuous efforts were interrupted. On 
the morning of December 7, 1941, KNOWLAND 
was having breakfast in bed when Tribune 
City Editor Al Reck called with the news of 
Pearl Harbor. Scrambling out of bed, Know- 
LAND sent his breakfast dishes flying in all 
directions. Six months later he was off to 
the Army, soon was bound for Europe as a 
public information and military government 
officer. It was in the summer of 1945 when 
Maj. Wirum KNow.anp, drinking coffee in 
an Army cafeteria in Paris, picked up a copy 
of Stars and Stripes and read that he had 
been appointed by Governor Earl Warren to 
succeed the late Hiram Johnson in the 
United States Senate. 


BUSTING HIS BRITCHES 


The new Senator hustled himself onto the 
first plane to Washington, received his Army 
discharge there in a single afternoon. He 
was a strange sight. He had put on weight in 
the Army (the harder he works, the more he 
eats and the rounder he gets), and now, with 
no time to waste on clothes-buying, he tried 
to stuff himself back into hts prewar civvies. 
For months, until Helen Knowland finally 
took charge and ordered him some new 
suits, Washington held its breath in antici- 
pation of the occasion when California's 
young Republican Senator WILLIAM FIFE 
KNOWLAND would literally bust his britches. 

KNOWLAND was a britches-buster in other 
ways to the august United States Senate. 
In a forum where youngsters are supposed to 
be seen but not heard, Know ranp set out by 
tackling—and tumbling—none, other than 
Mr. Republican, Ohio’s Bob Taft, on an issue 
of budget policy. In an institution where 
seniority is the road to prominence, KNOW- 
LAND leaped to the forefront before his first 
full term was half over. He became the 
Senate's leading Republican spokesman on, 
the most acrimonious issue of the day: 
United States policy toward Asia. How it 
happened is typical of BILL KNOWLAND. 

In the winter of 1945-46, KNO WAND made 
his first trip to the Far East with a Senate 
committee investigating the disposal of sur- 
plus war properties. In Tokyo he met Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and was enormously im- 
pressed, but not overwhelmed (KNOWLAND 
is a hard man to overwhelm). He was fasci- 
nated by Asia's political and economic prob- 
lems and, once back in Washington, began 
studying them. After hours and weeks and 
months of concentrated self-education, he 
came to an unshakable conviction: in its 
preoccupation with Europe, the United 
States was disastrously neglecting Asia. 

MAKING THE ISSUE 

With a single exception (a 1946 loan to 
Britain), Know ann has supported every pro- 
posal to bolster Europe. But his studies con- 
vinced him that the United States was fail- 
ing badly in its far eastern policies. While 
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the State Department was enamored with 
the Chinese Communists, KNOWLAND saw 
Asia as the vital back door through which the 
Communists could get to Europe, often cites’ 
Lenin’s thesis that “the road to Paris lies 
through Peking.” 

In 1948 KNowLanp succeeded in getting 
$400 million into the Marshall plan appropri- 
ations for the general area of China, because 
he was convinced that Nationalist Leader 
Chiang Kai-shek had not received sufficient 
support, both moral and material, from the 
United States. In 1949 Knowztanp fought 
Dean Acheson's confirmation as Secretary of 
State, partly because Acheson, as Under Sec- 
retary, had had much to do with a United 
States policy that pressured Chiang to make 
peace with the Chinese Communists. 

KNOwL AND thundered warnings day after 
day on the Senate floor as Acheson wrote off 
Formosa and Korea as beyond the areas of 
United States vital interest. He later leaped 
again to the attack when congressional in- 
vestigators discovered that the State Depart- 
ment was distributing to United States em- 
bassies and consulates in the Far East copies 
of an issue of the Reporter magazine with 
articles and an editorial highly sympathetic 
to Red China. Sure that he saw signs that 
the United States was getting ready to recog- 
nize Red Peking, KNow.Lanp planted himself 
solidly in the path of recognition, and from 
that position he has never budged. Always a 
stout anti-Communist, even in the days 
when many of his colleagues still thought 
warmly of Russia as a trusted wartime ally, 
KNOWLAND sensed accurately that the Com- 
munist struggle for Asia was as desperate and 
critical as the struggle for Europe. In 1950 
he spoke 115 times in the Senate on far 
eastern policy. His voice carried the author- 
ity of careful preparation, and other Repub- 
lican Senators took up the cry, BL 
Know1anp’s Asia issue one of their basic 
articles of faith in the 1952 elections. 

Up for reelection himself that year, Know- 
LAND was overwhelminly vindicated by both 
parties. His opponent under California’s 
cross-filing system sneered at him as “the 
Senator from Formosa.” KNOwf AND had 
only three set speeches. One took 5 min- 
utes, one took 15, and one half an hour, but 
each said the same thing: The Truman- 
Acheson Far Eastern policy was catastrophic. 
KNowtanp won both the Republican and 
Democratic nominations and stood as a 
political power of the first magnitude. 


THE UNBREAKABLE 


Selected to lead the California delegation 
to the Republican National Convention, 
KNOWLAND was avidly wooed by presidential 
hopefuls. From the Eisenhower camp came 
strong hints that the vice-presidential nom- 
ination could be his. From the Taft forces 
(but not from Taft himself) came a direct 
promise that support for the Ohioan would 
give KNowLanp second place on the national 
ticket. But Knowlanp and his delegation 
were pledged to back Earl Warren for Presi- 
dent—and BNL Know tanp has never broken 
his word. At Chicago, disturbed by reports 
that his Senate colleague RICHARD Nixon was 
trying to get the California delegation to 
defect to Ike, KNowLanp called a secret 
caucus and faced his delegation shaking 
with angef.. “I just want everyone in this 
room to know,” he rumbled, “that never in 
history has any delegate ever violated his 
pledge and been respected again.” There 
were no defections. California stayed solid ~ 
for Warren through the first (and only) bal- 
lot. Then BILL KNOWLAND saw Dick Nixon 
nominated for Vice President of the United 
States. 

With his own reelection just a formality, 
Enowtanp rode the 1952 Eisenhower cam- 

train all fall, and it was on Bures 
broad shoulder that Nrxow fell sobbing in 
Wheeling, W. Va., when Ike declared his run- 
ning mate guiltless in the campaign-fund 
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uproar. The elections were barely over 
when KNOWLAND announced that he was a 
candidate for majority leader of the 83d 
Congress against anybody except STYLES 
Brivces, the Senate's senior Republican and 
one of Kwowtann’s closest Washington 
friends. By mid-December, it was obvious 
that Bob Taft also wanted to be majority 
leader, and a first-class fight appeared to 
be shaping up. In the end, a slate was 
worked out: Taft for majority leader; Know- 
LAND, just beginning his second full term, 
for chairman of the powerful Republican 
policy committee; Bridges for President pro 
tempore. 

If Taft had been one to harbor grudges, 
there were plenty he could have harbored 
against Brrr KNowLanp, who had challenged 
him in the Senate and refused to deal with 
him for the presidency. But Taft was per- 
fectly aware of BILL KNOWLAND's basic qual- 
ity. Late on the afternoon of June 9, 1953, 
Bob Taft, fatally ill, entered STYLES BRIDGES’ 
office, dropped heavily into a chair and said 
quietly: “I’m going to be away and I've 
asked BILL to carry on for me. Nobody can 
push him around.” 

THE UNPUSHABLE 

Taft was all too right. Nobody could push 
Brut around and, elected majority leader in 
his own right after Taft's death, KNowLanp 
soon ran into trouble trying to push the un- 
pushable Senate around. In his rush to 
political power, KNow1Lanp had learned how 
to handle issues—but not men. Senior Re- 
publicans began grumbling: “He treats us 
like kids.“ Once KNowtanp called for a night 
session without consulting Minority Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON. JOHNSON rounded up 
enough Senators to hand KNowLann one of 
the worst indignities that can be inflicted on 
a majority leader: he adjourned the Senate 
right out from under Bis nose. Again, 
KNow.ann’s impatient ways led him to try to 
cut off debate on a bill to revise the Atomic 
Energy Act. His move so irritated a minority 
of liberals that they launched into a 13-day 
filibuster. KwowLanp, who loves a good fight, 
was unbothered. One morning during the 
filibuster he arose from his office couch after 
a few hours’ sleep and rushed forth an- 
nouncing happily: “Boy, will we give em a 
fight today.” In the end, the filibuster was 
broken—but the Senate had wasted a lot of 
time, . 

KNOWLAND also had some rough sailing in 
his relations with the White House. He is 
proud of his voting record of support (88 per- 
cent in the 83d Cong., 91 percent in the 84th) 
for the Eisenhower administration, but he 
nas made some of his biggest, blackest head- 
lines breaking with the administration. Per- 
haps the low point, in the administration's 
eyes, came during the 1954 debate on the 
Bricker amendment, designed to dilute the 
President's treatymaking power. Just when 
Senate leadership was needed most, KNow- 
LAND abandoned his majority leader's desk, 
walked to the rear of the Senate, announced 
that he was speaking as a rank-and-file Sen- 
ator, and argued in favor of the amendment. 

Thus, BILL KNOWLAND’s first years of lead- 
ership were disappointing to both the ad- 
ministration and the Senate. He has since 
come a long way. ` 

UNREQUITED LOVE 

The White House knows that it still can- 
not depend on KNOWIAND for down-the-line 
support, but it respects his sincerity of pur- 
pose and—because they are always the re- 
sult of careful thought—his opinions. Ike, 
carefully cordial toward KNowtanp, unfall- 
ingly calls him “BILL.” RNOwWTANn, carefully 
correct, unfailing calls Ike “Mr. President.” 
In the privacy of his office Ike sometimes 
grows hot under the collar when KNOWLAND 
challenges a cherished White House plan, but 
the President is a confirmed Constitutional- 
ist and neither asks—nor expects—Know- 
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LAND to toe the executive line. On one vital 
point Ike has no worries: he knows that 
honest BL. KNOWLAND, whatever his per- 
sonal stand on an issue, will report the 
Eisenhower views to the Senate faithfully, 
accurately, and dispassionately. 

In the Senate, Knowtanp has won the re- 
gard of the old Taft loyalists. He publicly 
urged the Republican National Committee to 
give them responsible assignments during the 
1956 campaign. Although he followed his 
considered judgment of the merits in each 
case, his yotes for the Bricker amendment and 
against the censure of JOE McCarTHy—even 
the club’s pariahs have their rights, reasoned 
KNowtanp—further endeared him to the 
Republican rightwing. But there is a wide 
gulf between KNowLanp and the Neander- 
thals—the McCartnys, the BILL JENNERs, and 
the “MoLLY” Matones. The gulf was widened 
considerably last fall when KNOWLAND CaM- 
paigned 25,000 miles for Eisenhower and 
Nrxon—and especially when he accepted ap- 
pointment as a United States delegate to the 
U. N. KNOW AND owes the Neanderthals 
nothing; it is they who want the favors from 
him. 5 
TIME FOR A DRINK 

The Senate's close party balance requires a 
harmonious relationship between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders After a cool 
start, KNOwLAND and LYNDON JOHNSON have 
become warm friends, When LYNron was 
convalescing from his heart attack, BILL twice 
weekly wrote long, gossipy letters with news 
of the Senate and its Members. He also 
assured JOHNSON that he would work to pre- 
vent anyone from taking political advantage 
of LyNnpon's absence—and he did. 

The most valuable lesson KNowLanp has 
learned, is that a leader must generally ease 
his way through the Senate, that the Senate 
cannot be battered into submission. The 
Senate’s informal life can be as important as 
its parliamentary procedures. When KNOW- 
LAND first became majority leader, LYNDON 
JoHNEON once dropped by his office for a 
drink and a chat. KNnowtanp had one bottle 
on hand, which he kept in a refrigerator, 
He had no corkscrew, and his ice trays were 
frozen fast from long disuse. Bm. struggled 
futilely for 15 minutes, trying to get the cork 
out of the bottle. LyNpon finally dragged 
him upstairs to his own office, “where we 
know how to open bottles.“ Now KNOWLAND 
keeps a well-stocked refrigerator for thirsty 
colleagues. Such concessions to Senate so- 
ciety have helped him in his work, but they 
have not slowed his man-killing pace. 


WED TO A WHIRLWIND 


In his two-bedroom, $175-a-month Berk- 
shire Hotel apartment, KNOWIaND is up 6 
mornings a week by 7 o'clock, reads the 
Washington Post and Times Herald and the 
New York Times in his official limousine (a 
perquisite of his position as minority leader) 
on his way to the Capitol. The Senate res- 
taurant normally opens at 8:15, but one 
waiter comes regularly at 8 to serve KNOW- 
LAND his orange juice, eggs, toast, and coffee. 
It is always a working breakfast, once a week 
with White House Legislative Aid Jerry Per- 
sons, other mornings with Cabinet officers or 
sleepy-eyed Senators. Then, with the giant 
stride that often forces his companions to a 
dogtrot, Ko AND plunges onward into his 
day. That day continues even after he ar- 
rives home with what Helen Knowland calls 
his bulging 20-pound briefcase. Says she: 
“He opens that old briefcase, spreads papers 
all over the place, gets on the telephone, and 
in minutes the room looks as if a whirlwind 
had struck.” 

Living with BL. KNowLAND may be like 
living with a whirlwind but, as their son Joe, 
an Oakland Tribune deskman, remarks: 
“Mother knows how to handle him.” She 
handles by helping. In his earliest Califor- 
nia campaigns she worked night after night 
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addressing campaign literature and copy- 
reading speeches. When Brut went into the 
Army, Helen took over his job, but not his 
title, assisting J. R. at the Tribune. BILL 
rarely spares more than 15 minutes apiece for 
visiting California constituents (he eases 
them out of the office by rising, walking to 
his window, remarking on the beauty of the 
view and, when they come to admire, shak- 
ing hands in farewell), so Helen lunches with 
visiting firemen 3 or 4 times a week in the 
Senate restaurant. 

BILL KNow.anp is a tireless public speaker. 
but strains painfully in his attempts at 
casual conversation, even with his family 
(the Knowlands have 2 daughters, 1 son). 
But Helen says: “But we know he loves 
us. * * It’s BHLr's way, and it’s all right 
with me.” Bu once reprimanded her for 
jaywalking on the grounds that the wife of 
a lawmaker should avoid even the slightest 
infraction of law. But Helen merely says, 
half facetiously: His high principles can be 
almost a nuisance at times.” She encour- 
ages him in his only real hobby—pasting 
Ums about the life and times of BILL 
KNOWLAND into scrapbooks. Begun when he 
was 9 years old, the scrapbooks now number 
41, increasing at a current rate of 4 a year, 
with entries ranging from college-dance pro- 
grams (filled out mostly by Helen) to some 
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KNOWLAND is an “old man’s young man,” a 
“young fogy,” etc. 
THE CRITICAL TEST 

Despite KNOWLAND's devotion to the Sen- 
ate, it does not fully satisfy his sense of des- 
tiny. When nobody was certain whether 
the 1955 heart attack would keep Fke from 
running, KNow1Lanp began making presiden- 
tial noises. Recalls young Joe Knowland 
(who is devoted to his father but somewhat 
awestruck); “The hardest thing I have to do 
is carry on a conversation with my father. 
Everything has to be just right or he won't 
talk. But he was so happy when he was 
getting ready to run for President that he 
was bubbling. He could talk about anything- 
He was relaxed and gay.“ KNOWIAND never 
did announce his candidacy, but he kept 
hinting strongly that Ike should reveal his 
intentions or throw open the lists. After 
Ike's announcement KNOWLAND gave up. 

Some KNOWLAND associates believe that his 
political destiny, as well as the responsibill- 
ties of dynasty, may take him back to Call- 
fornia after his Senate term expires January 
3, 1959. This week KNOwLAND confirmed this 
speculation, announced that he would not 
run for reelection to the Senate. Back in 
California he would be on hand for the in- 
evitable day when J. R. Knowland leaves the 
management of family interests in his hands- 
There too, he could run for governor on thé 
theory that Senators rarely get presidential 
nominations.t California's present Repub- 
Mean Gov. Goodwin J. Knight might 
have plenty to say about that. Although a 
Knight-Knowland battle would be a historic 
political struggle, KNowLanp is in a strate- 
gic position. Goodie Knight and Dick NrxoN 
are longtime feudists. KNow1anp has main- 
tained cordial relations with both, taken 
sides only when he thought one clearly right 
and the other clearly wrong, and he is gen- 
erally conceded to hold the balance of Cali- 
fornia’s political power. 

Even though his Senate career is coming 
to an end, he has cause for concern with the 
events at hand. For the session of the 85th 
Congress that began last week is the critical 
test of KNOwWAND's leadership. And the rec- 
ord written by the 85th may decide once and 
for all the ultimate political future of WI“ 
LIAM FIFE KNOWLAND. 


+The last was Warren G. Harding in 1920. 
Since then, Al Smith, Franklin Roosevelt 
Alf Landon, Tom Dewey, and Adlai Steven“ 
son have demonstrated the affinity of gor“ 


ernors for top place on the ticket. 
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Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rxconp, I include a letter 
to the editor of the Atlanta Journal, 
published on Sunday, January 6, 1957, 
from a Georgia school principal, which 
bears upon a subject of vital concern in 
America today: 

A School PRINCIPAL Speaks—He WONDERS 
Wry Schools Musr TRAIN DRIVERS 


(Enrror's NotE.—The following letter from 
a Georgia school principal, in opposition to a 
Proposal for introducing driver education in 
the high schools, makes a point that is well 
Worth considering. While the Journal and 
Constitution have advocated driver-educa- 
tion courses, they are aware, too, that the 
Schools have become a dumping ground for 
too many community functions. This letter 
Presents a forceful argument for that point 
of view.) 

THomaston, GA. 

The Enrrors: This is the first letter I have 
ever written to the press, but the recent 
editorials advocating compulsory driver edu- 
cation for high-school students need a reply. 

Suggest that the legislature take upon 
itself such action is, to say the least, of very 
Questionable propriety, although the prece- 
dent surely has been established. When the 
Public schools have to yield to community 
Pressure groups, ill-advised actions and 
Questionable legislative fiat, we have reached 
a sad state. 

Several months ago the Nation's Schools 
Published a complete article on this very 
trend—the movement toward adding to and 
the proliferating of courses of study because 
Of pressures from organized groups ot parents, 
taddists and those who wish to shift to the 
Schools obligations they are either too lazy 
or too unwilling to do themselves. Where 
Will the trend end? Where is to be the place 
tor the math, science, social studies, voca- 
tional preparations, languages and English? 
There are just so many hours in a day and a 
umited number of teachers. Do you suggest 
that the State allot me 20 percent—pos- 
Sibly—more teachers and a large increase in 
funds so that I can teach my 900 high school 
People for the one semester and 60 hours 
normally required for driver education? 

Much of this instruction is individual—one 
Student at a time driving. 
TOO MANY HEALTH COURSES 

Last year all schools were required to start 
String all students one unit in health—after 
they had already been getting it in practically 
au grammer grades and in high school courses 
in general science, biology, physical educa- 

and home economics; now, we were re- 
Quired to duplicate much of what we had 
already been doing. A letter came to me tell- 
me—as all other secondary principals 
Were told—to teach it even if we had to 
abolish some other less desirable subject. 

t was it to be? Would it be English or 
cience or math? Let me make one thing 
Very clear: Good schools do not teach useless. 
and undesirable courses. As for poor ones, 
Whatever they do is of not much use. 

A Now we have another suggestion from per- 

ectly sincere people that something else be 
added. What do you suggest be done about 
time, Money, faculty and curriculum? Some- 
thing has to give. Would you rather have a 
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secretary who could drive or one who knew 
how to use the English language and how to 
type? You cannot eternally add, attenuate 
and emasculate curriculums without disas- 
trous results. The end result is that you 
have a curriculum a mile wide and an inch 
deep. How can a person be trained for college 
or for the vocations when most of his pro- 
gram of studies is prescribed, allowing very 
little leeway? 

Am I arguing against driver training for 
persons to be licensed? Certainly not. Let 
the proper agency do it. Just why is not 
the State patrol or the department of safety 
the proper agency? Why the school? It is 
the old story of passing on unpleasant tasks 
to the schools. The result is that schools 
are very near the point at which they are not 
educational institutions at all but are in the 
business of furnishing entertainment to the 
community via athletics and absorbing dis- 
crete functions of parents and community 
because the school has let itself become a 
dumping ground. We cannot do everything. 
We cannot set up special classes in morals, 
religion, health, driver education, baby sit- 
ting, good citizenship. All of these things 
are thoroughly desirable, and are being well- 
taught in good schools as part and parcel of 
the total school program and as concomi- 
tants of thorough teaching. 


SCHOOLS HOUNDED 


The schools have been scorned and hound- 
ed by charges of laxity in spelling, math and 
English. For the sake of an argument, just 
let us say this is so, How is the student 
going to learn math and spelling and English 
if, during school hours, he is practicing 
varsity athletics, baby sitting, repeating 
health units he's already had and learning to 
drive a car? I expect to see, sometime in the 
near future, other articles in the be- 
moaning loss of academic standards. It 
might be true indeed that such will be the 
case; and the reasons will be that there were 
no academic programs to teach, no stand- 
ards to enforce and no time todomuch. We 
will end up with a conglomeration of scatter- 
gun subjects without logic, reason, or corre- 
lation. 

KENNETH J. Moore, 
Principal, Robert E. Lee Institute. 
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Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
may I direct your attention to the loss of 
an outstanding American from the 
Middle West, Cari Byoir, who died on 
February 3. Mr. Byoir was born in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

It was never my privilege to meet Mr. 
Byoir, but there are few of us in the Con- 
gress who are not familiar with at least 
one facet of Carl Byoir's activities. It 
would seem appropriate today to pay 
tribute to this dean of the public rela- 
tions profession since we are engaged 
daily in an endeavor to improve public 
relations with our constituents, our col- 
leagues, and the world in general. Mr. 
Byoir’s life epitomizes the pioneering 
spirit of America and we all know that 
this self-same spirit has been the impetus 
for our continued growth, 
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Carl Byoir believed in the principle of 
the individual's right of self-expression. 
As Americans we know the importance of 
this. Mr. Byoir thought it essential that 
our young children learn this at an early 
age so they too would grow and mature 
along these lines. We know that an ideal 
must be instilled in early childhood if it 
is to assume an important role in the de- 
velopment of character and moral fiber. 
When we realize the status of hundreds 
of thousands today who have no right of 
self-expression and no right to develop 
along the lines in which they have an 
ability, it is reassuring to know that we 
in America have been steeped in the 
ideas of freedom and rights of the indi- 
vidual. a 

My good friend, Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, 
of Chicago, is engaged in the profession 
which Carl Byoir fathered and nurtured 
into a profession upon which so much 
depends today. I thank God that Mr. 
Byoir was able to see his principles at 
work in helping to create the dynamic 
period in which we live today. 

I would like the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to reflect General Klein’s tribute to Carf 
Byoir and also to reflect the Chicago 
Tribune's account of Mr. Byoir: 

TRIBUTE To THE LATE Cari Byrom—SrTaTEMENT 

BY Mas. GEN. JULIUS KLEIN, or JULIUS 

KLEIN PUBLIC RELATIONS, CHICAGO 


I desire to pay tribute to someone I have 
been privileged to call a friend. The Ameri- 
can business community mourns the passing 
of a colorful and distinctive personality, Carl 
Byoir, of New York. Carl died on Sunday, 
February 3, after a long illness. 

This distinguished man pioneered in pub- 
lic relations and gave to this field profes- 
sional status on a scale comparable with any. 
of the more conventionally recognized pro- 
Tessions that touch us in our business and 
daily lives. He was indeed the dean of this 
new profession, and by his own stature ele- 
vated it from the one-time bluff and extrava- 
gant press agent level, to a dignified and 
meaningful service without which no busi- 
ness can successfully achieve its goals in all 
the phases of management. 

Carl Byoir brought substance and respect 
to the public relations profession and 
fought for a code of ethics almed at main- 
taining the highest ethical standards. He 
fought to educate so that the public could 
distinguish between every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry who posed as a public relations counsel 
and the true public relations practitioner. 
He fought to educate so that the public 
would recognize the difference between the 
promoter, the theater or entertainment pro- 
curer, and the influence peddler, etc.—and 
the serious industrial and public relations 
counselor. Those of us in the profession can 
pay no greater honor to Carl Byoir than to 
carry on the high standards he set for us. 

Carl's career as a publicist dates back to 
World War I, as friend and adviser to Presi- 
dent Wilson. Subsequently, he advised and 
counseled other Presidents, including 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He supported 
former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, presi- 
dential candidate in 1944 and 1948, and I 
was successful in wooing him into the Taft 
fold in 1951, He remained Senator Taft's 
friend until the end. 

The true measure of our friendship is the 
fact that it endured for so many years in 
spite of many areas of disagreement. Our, 
relationship was unique in that, in some in- 
stances, we represented the same client and 
together fought for that client’s interests. 
But we also represented competitive clients 
and again, each of us fought just as hard to 
protect the interests of our separate and in- 
dividual clients as we did working together, 
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for our mutual clients. This proved to be an 

engaging and stimulating business exercise. 

Carl was a loyal ally and conversely a 
tough opponent, but always ethical and 
courageous. While we took opposite stands 
in our competitive representations, and 
sometimes failed to reconcile our differences 
on some point or policy under discussion, 

there was never any trace of rancor or ill 
humor in this man. We could part with 
arms locked and a pat on the back, yet each 
determined to fight vigorously for the inter- 
ests of his own clients. 

Business, and all fields of public and pri- 
vate activity, I am sure join in this tribute 
to Carl Byoir who provided the stimulus that 
has made public relations an integral part 
(sometimes almost unconsciously) of almost 
every successfully operated venture—whether 
in government, commercial, academic, cul- 
tural, or other fields of endeavor. He paved 
the way for techniques to inform the public 
and win public acceptance for goods, good 
deeds, and good services. 

Carl Byoir will be missed. He enriched 
the lives of those who were fortunate to 
have had him as their friends. 

From the Chicago Daily Tribune of February 

4, 1957] 

Cant. Brom, 68, DEAD—PIONEER PUBLICITY 
MAN—ADVISER TO PRESIDENTS—AIDED WIL- 
KIE, DEWEY 
New Yorn, February 3—Carl Byoir, 68, a 

pioneer in the field of public relations and 

founder of the public relations firm of Carl 

Byoir and Associates, Inc., died today in New 

York Hospital. 

In a colorful and often controversial career, 
Byoir acted as publicist for many large cor- 
porations and for foreign governments. He 
was a friend and adviser to President Wilson 
in World War I and to President Franklin 
Roosevelt in his first two terms, but broke 
with Roosevelt over the third-term issue. 
- Byoir had a hand in the publicity campaign 
which led to the Republican nomination of 
‘Wendell Wilkie in 1940 and was active in the 
camp of Governor Dewey, of New York, in 
Dewey's successful quest for the Republican 
nomination in 1944 and 1948, 


Resolution Passed by the Cleveland 
Dental Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Dental Society, by resolution, 
has set forth cogent reasons why it feels 
Congress should pass the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill, and under leave granted, I am in- 
serting said resolution herewith: 

Whereas a proposal known as the Jenkins- 
Keogh bill can give the professional man 
some of the tax benefits denied to him since 
the Internal Revenue Code was enacted; and 

Whereas the principles of this bill have 
been before our national legislators for over 
6 years in some form or other and have fa- 
vorably impressed these lawmakers by their 
soundness and fairness; and 

Whereas under this bill the self-employed 
individual would be able to set aside money 
for future retirement, tax free, such as corpo- 
rations now set aside for their pension plans; 
and 
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Whereas such savings thus set aside would 
present a definite hedge against inflation: 
Therefore be it further 

Resolved, That the Cleveland Dental So- 
ciety support the principles of the Jenkins- 
Keogh proposal and urge the 85th Congress 
to enact them into law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Cleveland Dental So- 
ciety urge Senators JOHN Bricker and Frank 
Lausch, Representatives MICHAEL FEIGHAN, 
Frances BOLTON, CHARLES A. VANIK, and 
Wilm E. MINSHALL, Senator Harry F. 
ByrD, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and Representative JERE COOPER, 
chairman of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means to use their support and influence 
to secure an early enactment of this proposal. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES M. GENTILLY, 
W. J. STERLING, 
HARRY J. GEURINK, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee of 
the Cleveland Dental Society. 


American Legion Distinguished Service 
Medal Presented to Vice Adm. Joel T. 
Boone, Medical Corps, United States 
Navy, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the acceptance 
remarks by Vice Adm, Joel T. Boone upon 
the presentation to him of the American 
Legion’s Distinguished Service Medal. 
Admiral Boone will be remembered as 
the Chief Medical Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and it was my 
pleasure to have worked closely with him 
on various occasions in the field of legis- 
lation affecting this vital program of the 
Veterans’ Administration: 

For a career military man, a veteran or any 
other citizen to be honored as you are hon- 
oring me today, is an occasion to move him 
to such depths as to nearly silence his voice. 

‘There are reasons, however, why I should 
not and cannot say a mere “Thank you,” and 
sit down, I am too grateful as the recipient 
of this—the highest award in the power of 
the American Legion to confer—not to say 
some things that are uppermost in my heart 
and mind particularly when I am in the 
presence of veterans—my comrades-in-arms. 

I cannot adequately thank your organiza- 
tion—the expounder of devoted service to 
country—for bestowing upon me its Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. I shall cherish 
and revere it with full appreciation of its 
significance. 

The American Legion is the personification 
of American patriotism. I am proud to be 
one of its members, for I well recall where 
and when it came into being, and what en- 
gendered its birth. It was born of common 
suffering in war by those who had been bap- 
tised in the crucible of war and who banded 
together to continue their service to country. 


: The founders of the Legion knew that the 


e 


challenge to fight for country was just as 
vital in that era between wars, rightly or 
wrongly called peace, as when enemies from 
without fought to destroy the physical sub- 
stance of their beloved country. They held 
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faithful to the concept that service to coun- 
try is the prime responsibility of every 
citizen. 


The American Legion is by no means 


composed of citizens who are inexperienced 
in the ways of war. American Legionnaires 
are seasoned fighters. With battlefield com- 
bat terminated, they recognized that war 
is not won on battlefields but must be won 
in the hearts and minds and in the homes 
and in the daily living of citizens. Conse- 
quently, Legionnaires turned to fighting for 
the principles which have made our Nation 
great, and they became defenders of the 
spiritual substance of Democracy and 
Americanism, 

Defenders of a nation learn many things 
when wearing their country's uniform. This 
learning has been ably expressed by the war- 
seasoned Canadian poet, Robert Service: 


“Ay, war, they say, is hell; it's heaven too. 
It lets a man discover what he’s worth. 
It takes his measure, shows what he can do, 
Gives him a joy nothing else on earth. 
It fans in him a flame which otherwise 
Would flicker out, these drab, discordant 
days; . 
It teaches him in pain and sacrifice 
Faith, fortitude, grim courage past all 
praise.” 


America would be a stronger, more enobled, 
more truly spiritual, and a most unselfish 
Nation if every citizen at some time during 
his life could wear the uniform of his coun- 
try. The dwarfed, narrow, restricted and 
self-interested concepts held by some Ameri- 
cans (and I might parenthetically add by 
too many Americans) would be eradicated. 

Since I began my affiliation with the med- 
ical profession more than 47 years ago, hav- 
ing served as a naval medical officer for 
more than 36 years, and later again in 
Government in a civilian capacity as Chief 
Medical Director of the Veterans“ Admin- 
istration, I have had valid reason to be very 
proud of the accomplishments of the medical 
profession. 

During those years amazing progress has 
been made in the practice of medicine. I 
feel that I have been able to observe and 
appraise the accomplishments and the trends 
of medicine from a privileged vantage point. 
My affiliations have not been limited to Gov- 
ernment medicine, but have included broad 
and intimate association with the private 
practice of medicine. 

I can attest to the high standard of medi- 
cal practice which now exists in the medical 
and hospital program of the Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration. The veterans of our country 
are being provided with medical care that 18 
unexcelled anywhere. The care is so 
that it is viewed with envy in some quar- 
ters. The Veterans’ Administration program 
is supported by patriotic and devoted thou- 
sands who represent the finest and most able 
men in the medical and dental professions. 

Regrettably, there are those in these pro- 
fessions who have criticized the be- 
cause of ignorance or misinformation or nar- 
row prejudice. There are others who, for 
reasons of self-interest, would disastrouslY 
weaken or destroy the program through the 
promulgation of vicious propaganda, Such 
critics revel in destructive criticism. They 
are wreckers, not builders, 

The Veterans’ Administration medical 
program is now being most ably admin- 
istered by my successor as Chief Medical 
Director, Dr. William S. Middleton, who is 
one of the most distinguished practicing 
physicians, medical educators, and scientists 
in America. It is a tribute indeed that he 
accepted the VA position. He did so as 4 
patriot and as a stanch believer in the pro- 
gram. He has carried the pr fo 
and under his supervision continued prog” 
ress will be made, 
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I earnestly pray that the present seeming 
calm in attacks on the VA medical program 
connotes acceptance—if not conviction—by 
unfair critics that American medicine is be- 
ing furthered by the program and by VA's 
notable achievements in medical and dental 
Practices, research, and medical and dental 
education. 

I further pray that the present cessation 
is not just the calm before another storm 
ef attack. Human nature being what it is, 
I must urge you to be vigilant. It has been 
my earnest longing for many years that 
Government and private medicine would join 
in. a harmonious and united service in the 
common interest of America and humanity. 
As with an attuned married couple of hus- 
band and wife, each can complement the 
other. 

There can be no compromise with the 
basic principle that the veteran is, and has 
been so regarded by innumerable laws of the 
land from earliest history, as a singled-out 
individual. “From that basic principle our 
statutes are written. To support that con- 
cept, legislative examples are almost count- 
less, Laws are the expressed will of the peo- 
ple. It would seem that each Congress con- 
tributes to legislation which in context, if 
hot in word, continuously supports that 
concept. The acme of enunciation that the 
veteran is a singled-out individual les in 
the establishment and maintenance of na- 
tional cemeteries both at home and abroad 
by the American people, and in the fact that 
the veteran is the only citizen, other than 
Regular and retired military personnel, for 
whom the Government provides its national 
ensign at time of burial. Our flag honors 
the earthly remains of the veteran as he 
journeys into eternity. 

Just recently I returned from a several 
Months’ visit in Europe and the British Isles. 
I am very gratified to be able to report to 
you that I visited, during that sojourn, a 
number of our American cemeteries, We 
can be very proud of the magnificent service 
rendered by the American Battle Monu- 
Ments Commission. The American ceme- 
teries are beautifully located and superbly 
Maintained. One can achieve consolation 
standing in these cemeteries in the presence 
of our honored countrymen who made the 
supreme sacrifice. They deserve every honor 
and glory bestowed upon them. 

As I stood beside these graves, I could not 
help but be mindful as well of the living 
who fought beside those who answered the 
final summons. To visit the battlefields 
Over which I fought in France in World War 
I as I did this summer was a thrilling but 
very sobering and impressive experience. 

I have come to the realization that the 
differentiation made between the service- 
connected and the non-service-connected 
Veteran is many times cruel and unjust, and 
there is not the awareness there should be 
for all those who served in the Armed Forces 
in the hour of our country’s need. There 
Should be an awareness that the prosperity 
and security our country enjoys today was 
made possible by the service that all who 
Were in the military forces gave freely to 
dur country. 

Upon my return home I was shocked in 
Teading a report of a study made of vet- 
erans’ benefits and veterans’ status to note 
therein such callous and cold approach to 
Veterans’ welfare. It is unfortunate that 
therein is stated: “the subjects touched on 
are deeply colored by emotion and tradition.“ 

e most vital stimuli of life are ones of 
emotion, health, sports, war, religion, politics, 
love, etc, The report evidences fear, not 
faith in the future of America. As for tra- 
dition, I would like to invite your attention 

a statement made by a great Supreme 
Court jurist, Make certain that the Nation 
Moves on to the future with its principles 
and the precious heritage of its founders in- 
tact." The report appears to sound an eco- 


nomic overtone with only a hushed and ; 
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minor humane note sounded in contrast. 
The fabulous wealth of our country does not 
seem to be threatened presently by the 
money provided to support current veterans’ 
programs, certainly not the medical and hos- 
pital programs which costs but 1 cent of 
the tax dollar, The luxury we as a people 
enjoy today surely does not substantiate such 
an economic hypothesis. 

The report expresses ® concern for the 
obligations of supporting past wars, as our 
generation has done, by passing lesser or 
greater similar obligations on to the younger 
present and oncoming generations. In this 
connection I wish to quote pertinently from 
a distinguished leader who molds people's 
spiritual thinking: The new generation re- 
ceives a legacy from the past, but it also as- 
sumes a duty to the future. Each generation 
inherits not only what has been done, but 
what remains to be done.“ My only child, 
who is the mother of four children, fully 
subscribes to that concept. It is such con- 
cept which gives hope and faith in the future 
of mankind. 

I wonder whether in accumulating mone- 
tary success someppeople do not change their 
attitude toward those who are less fortunate. 
It is sadly disillusioning to note that some- 
times those who fought shoulder to shoulder 
with their compatriots in war show a changed 
perspective and drift away from a sympa- 
thetic understanding of ‘the man who has 
not traveled a like road to financial success. 

For 4 years I had the privileged opportunity 
to supervise medical care for the service- 
connected and non-service-connected dis- 
abled veterans. I spent long periods of time 
visiting them in the hospitals of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; standing beside their 
beds, talking to them or hearing of their 
ailments. From my personal travels of ap- 
proximately 300,000 miles visiting the hos- 
pitals and clinics while Chief Medical Di- 
rector, I have reason to know the many 
thousands of veterans who are dependent 
upon VA hospitalization, and who because 
of the nature of their disabilities and their 
economic status have no other place to seek 
care. 

Private institutions and State institutions 
have not made provisions for these veterans. 
However, inasmuch as the veterans of our 
Armed Forces served the Federal Government 
their care is positively a Federal responsi- 
bility. In that belief, I am supported by wise 
men in the Congress of the United States. 

My observations have been made during 
an era of prosperity. Since these observa- 
tions hold true during such an era, what 
can we expect if and when we have an eco- 
nomic recession? No one can be but aware 
that life travels in cycles, and who can factu- 
ally deny that recessions in the future will 
not occur? Obviously the demands for hos- 
pitalization of veterans will be multiplied 
many times if and when we should regret- 
ably be faced with an economic recession. 

My comrades, you are well aware that one 
of the much-debated issues of the day is 
the status of the so-called non-service-con- 
nected disabled veterans. As a former Chief 
Medical Director of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, it would seem timely for me to make 
reference to this much misunderstood sub- 
ject. 

My long experience as a physician and 
my 4 years as VA's Chief Medical Director 
have taught me that there can be grave in- 
justice perpetrated in determining the fre- 
quently fine line between a service- and a 
non-service-connected condition. 

One can wonder whether statistics record- 
ing the number of service and nonservice 


disabilities give a true index. I believe that 


there are too many cases placed erroneously 
in a nonservice category. 

Medical opinion bears great weight in such 
determination. Physicians are not infallible 
people. We err many times and by so doing, 
inadvertently cause an injustice. Medical 
knowledge is not static. It is ever changing. 
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Present medical knowledge does not always 
permit a clear determination as to the length 
of time required to acquire many disabilities, 
and many such findings are not demonstrable 
by clinical and laboratory evidence for long 
periods of development, and some not until 
after death. 

Many disabilities are limited in the period 
of existence and are curable without dis- 
abling residuals. A gamut of other diseases 
many well have their origins some years 
before the evidence of their existence is 
demonstrable. Recent scientific disclosures 
give strong support to the thesis that sus- 
tained stress and strain and highly emotional 
factors are causative of a number of diseases. 

Those who have never tasted combat in 
war, or who have never experienced the strain 
of bearing heavy, sustained, and serious re- 
sponsibility are of necessity incompetent to 
appraise and determine service versus non- 
service disability, yet the fate and welfare 
of large numbers of veterans are bing deter- 
mined through examinations by physicians 
who, though honest and able, have no knowl- 
edge based on personal experience of the 
strains imposed by war. As a consequence, it 
can be well assumd that many false and 
erroneous deductions have been made. 

In all justice, Congress and the body po- 
litic should be aware of these facts and not 
Teach premature conclusions in determin- 
ing the welfare of the so-called non-service- 
connected disabled. 

As the veteran advances in age, more and 
more of his disabilities, which may have 
taken years to become demonstrable, come 
to light. The challenge can be safely pro- 
jected, “Who can deny that they were not 
of military service origin?” 

I have many times pledged the veterans 
of this country my support—not in mere 
words but in positive action. I believe the 
record will evidence that I have stood firm 
as one of their constant champions, I here 
again pledge to you that I shall remain 
faithful—with you—to our association as 
comrades in arms in every deserving cause 
pertaining to the American veteran. Stand- 
ing before you today is a most meaningful 
and memorable experiencé for me. 

With the new honor you have bestowed 
upon me, comes greater ility. With 
each honor I have been fortunate to receive 
over the years, I have been ever conscious of 
my added responsibility to give a better and 
fuller account of myself to my countrymen. 
I here now—in the presence of this great 
assembly of patriotic Americans—so pledge 
myself so long as God gives me strength 
and life. 


Anniversary of Birth of Gen. Tadeusz 
Kosciusko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is significant that February 12 is the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln and Gen. 
Tadeusz Kosciusko, Separated though 
they were by time and space, they were 
kindred souls, dedicated to the cause of 
human freedom. 

We are all familiar with the part 
played by General Kosciusko in our own 
fight for freedom. To reiterate would be 
repetitious. 

Today it is ironical that a country 
whose sons fought for American inde- 
pendence, a country whose roots strike 
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deep in American soil going back to colo- 
nial Virginia and the stirring story of the 
piorieers in the Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
ley, that a country from which has come 
the spirit as well as the blood, bone, and 
sinew of our independence and indus- 
trial strength, that that country is still a 
captive suffering Communist oppression. 

Like Lincoln, General Kosciusko wrote 
his devotion to the cause of human free- 
dom in deeds. Today the Polish people 
behind the Iron Curtain are struggling 
for the freedom, political and economic; 
which is their birthright. Our tribute to 
General Kosciusko, the engineer of our 
fortifications at West Point, should be in 
deeds. 

Poland needs economic assistance to 
gain economic independence from the 
Soviet. Polish displaced persons need 
liberation of our immigration laws so 
that they may find a haven here. Poland 
and the other captive nations are wait- 
ing to hear the Voice of America raised 
in the United Nations in protest against 
Soviet aggression and crimes against 
these captives. That voice, like the voice 
of Lincoln, must be raised in the United 
Nations so that “government of, by, and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


Los Angeles-Mexico City Air Route 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Virgil Pinkley, editor and publisher of 
the Los Angeles Mirror-News, has writ- 
ten an excellent editorial stressing the 
need for air service by an American car- 
rler between Los Angeles and Mexico 
City. 

I wholeheartedly agree and endorse 
Mr. Pinkley’s proposals and along with 
my colleagues on the California delega- 
tion, I have urged the State Department 
to conduct immediate negotiations with 
Mexico on this important subject. The 
editorial, which appeared in the Mirror- 
News.on January 24, 1957, follows: 

Los ANGELES-Mexico Crry Am ROUTE NEEDED 

Renewed efforts are being made by the 
chamber of commerce to secure approval 
for Western Air Lines to operate a service 
between Los Angeles and Mexico City. 

The campaign is a laudable and necessary 
one. 

In 1945 Western was certificated to fly to 
Mexico City. That was nearly 12 years ago. 
One type of blocking, stalling, or delaying 
action after another has been engaged in to 
prevent this essential service. 

On December 29, 1954, we said in these 
columns: 

“The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
has entered on another worthwhile cam- 
paign to improve international air service 
operating out of our city. At present 20 
million Americans living west of the Rockies 
who want to travel to Mexico City by an 
American-flag carrier must first go to Hous- 
ton or New Orleans and then south to the 
capital of Mexico.” 

What we said then is as true today and the 
need has grown, 
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At present the only run maintained is han- 
dled by the Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 
It is a monopoly, The Mirror-News is against 
monopolies and especially in our transporta- 
tion facilities. The line ts partly owned by 
Pan American Airways. These companies 
have said they will not oppose or fight the 
granting of proper facilities and schedules 
to Western Air Lines. It is to be hoped that 
deeds will match words. 

The situation of no American Flag carrier 
operating between two such important cities 
and metropolitan areas as Los Angeles and 
Mexico City, the fastest growing in Northern 
and Central America, is unique. Usually 
reciprocity between countries preyails in such 
cases, as It should: This is a matter of first- 
class priority on which our State Department 
should expend its best efforts with the proper 
Mexican authorities and governmental de- 
partments. 

There is a big and growing passenger, mail, 
and cargo traffic between Southern California 
and Mexico. This should continue, provided 
adequate services are available on an equit- 
able basis. The Compania Mexicana de 
Aviacion renders a fine service, but there is 
ample room for Western, too. Western is the 
logical line to fly between Mexico City and 
Los Angeles. Western is the Nation’s oldest 
regularly operated company and the only one 
to make its home offices in our city. 

It can be argued by some who pay lip serv- 
ice to a fair arrangement but by action try to 
block the rightful Western flights, that 
American Flag carriers fly from New York, 
Miami or New Orleans to Mexico City and 
that's sufficient. This dodges the real issue 
and is a subterfuge. 

First, Western should be granted the de- 
sired rights on the basis of excellent quali- 
fications and commonly practiced interna- 
tional reciprocity in such matters. Second, 
people living in the West have the same 
right to adequate services by American flag 
carriers as those citizens living in the East 
and Deep South. How would people living 
in Maine, Pennsylvania or Georgia react— 
to being forced to fly to Los Angeles if they 
wanted to travel by air to Mexico City and 
employ an American service? The same 
situation applies to us in reverse. 

The chamber of commerce and other 
groups will do well to push this matter. It 
is essential to further expansion and our 
best interests. The chamber has an out- 
standing and impartial record in support of 
assisting aviation and providing an inter- 
national airport worthy of Los Angeles and 
the Southland. 

Much work was done by chamber officals 
to bring Scandinavian Airlines System to 
Los Angeles and make this city the Ameri- 
can terminus for the famed polar route to 
Western Europe. Similar efforts have been 
made on behalf of the Japanese Air Lines, 
and KLM, the Dutch carrier. 

At present the chamber is assisting Pan 
American and TWA campaigns to gain new 
routes to the Orient and Europe. One of 
the leading 1957 objectives of the chamber 
should be to bring about the actual opera- 
tion of Western to and from Mexico City. 
This service is long overdue. 
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HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 
Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I am extend- 


ing my remarks to include the sermon of 
Rabbi Morris Teller, D. D., at the syna- 
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gogue of the South Side Hebrew Congre- 
gation in Chicago on January 18, 1957, 
on the occasion of his retirement after 
more than 4 decades in the rabbinate. 
The sermon is entitled “Reflections of a 
Retiring Rabbi,” and it will be read, I am 
sure, with especial interest by my col- 
leagues who affectionately remember 
their association with Rabbi Teller on 
August 9, 1954, when he served as Chap- 
lain of the House, opening our session 
with a prayer and later under the gra- 
cious introduction by the Reverend Dr. 
Bernard Braskamp mingling with us on 
the floor of the House and spreading 
everywhere the glow of his warm per- 
sonality and his radiant spirituality. 

Rabbi Teller’s sermon follows: 

A physician said to his patient, “I advise 
you to take a bath before retiring.” The 
patient replied, But doctor—I won't be 
retiring for 20 years.” You won't have to 
wait 20 years for my retirement, as you 
know by now that my retirement is at hand. 

As I face retirement on January 31, 1957, 
I want to share with you some of my recol- 
lections of 404% years in the rabbinate, The 
Psalmist (Psalm 95) speaks in the name of 
God, saying, “I was wearied and vexed con- 
cerning the generation that wandered 40 
years through the wilderness under the 
leadership of Moses,“ —even God Himself at 
times became impatient with His people, as 
did Moses. During my 40% years in the 
pulpit I, too, at times became a bit wearied 
and vexed, and this passage became quite 
real to me. But this sad disparaging moed 
of our text is only a fleeting reflection on 
the part of God and Moses—rabbis also 
have such moods upon occasion. But Jere- 
miah portrayed that generation's loyalty to 
God as that of an affectionate bride, who 
is willing to follow her lover—even through 
the wilderness, 

I, too, recall the exalted moments of my 
career, when I saw my people at their best, 
sparks of holiness in my people, as though 
they were at the foot of Sinai, accepting 
the Torah, the ritual laws, as well as the 
laws of righteousness and the challenge 
of becoming a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation, as recorded in this week's portion 
(Jethro), which relates the original event 
of God's giving and Israel's accepting the 
ten commandments. Such an experience of 
exaltation as a rabbi has when he sees his 
people at their best compensates for the 
saddening feeling he has—to quote again 
from this week's Sidrah, “When they stood 
from afar." When Jews remove themselves 
from the holiness of (Sinai) Torah, when 
instead of putting some of the Sabbath and 
holy day spirit into the weekdays, they put 
the weekday spirit even into the Sabbath 
and holy days. 

A long rabbinical career takes one through 
many attitudes and moods, comparable to 
the weather—unpleasant—rainy, cloudy, 
snowy, windy—and pleasant—sunshine, mild 
gentle breezes, fair—or comparable to the 
topography of the earth—high mountains 
{notable achievements, lofty aspirations)» 
plateaus and valleys (doubt, defeat, despair, 
disillusionment, discouragement). There 
are the times when the pessimist becomes 
the optimist, and the optimist becomes the 

ist (Shopenhauer). A rabbi when 
reflecting 4044 years of pulpiteering, has 
mingled feelings. To review these many 
years in one sermon reminds one of the 
instance of the heathen asking Hillel to 
teach him the entire meaning of the Bible 
while standing on one foot, to which Hillel 
replied, “Do nothing to others which you 
would not want them to do unto you,” 4 
converse form of the Golden Rule. 

In 1916 I emerged from the seminary as an 
Atlas, carrying the world’s burdens and in- 
ternational problems. Like a prophet of old, 
I planned to thunder out against the evils: 
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Political, economic, and social. I regarded the 
world as my pulpit. But, placed in the oil 
Capital of Tulsa, Okla., as the leader of Con- 
gregation B'nai Emunah, and also being the 
first Rabbi of Tulsa—lI soon realized that my 
immediate task was local—that I must first 
attend to the needs of my congregation and 
local community—religous, cultural, and 
communal, I felt that I must link my small 
community with universal Israel and help to 
bring about a happy relationship between the 
Jewish community and the civic life of Tul- 
Sa, in addition to synagogue and school ac- 
tivities. Zionism, Jewish forums, and pro- 
Motion of good will, etc.. kept me busy 
enough, plus the self-assigned daily study 
Periods to avoid cultural stagnation. I suc- 
Ceeded in getting the non-Jewish community 
to respect Jews and won the respect and 
esteem of the entire community at large— 
Perhaps even more so because they under- 
stood that I would not barter my religious 
convictions for their good will. Holding my 
ground, refusing to violate my Jewish tra- 
ditions and practices, was certainly a basis 
for this respect and esteem. I was invited 
to participate in all civic functions—high 
Schoo] graduations, University of Tulsa, and 
Other public affairs. I always appeared with 
Yamilke (skull cap), which I considered an 
Official badge of my position. It was like a 
symbol of honor to me and non-Jews re- 
Spected it as such and took it for granted 
as the skull cap of Cardinal Stritch or Bishop 
Sheil is taken for granted. Those were the 
days of the Ku Klux Klan, of which Tulsa 
Was a hotbed. Oddly enough, a few leading 
Jews of Tulsa, myself included, were given 
to understand that they would not be un- 
Welcome in the Klan, This offer was imme- 
diately declined, at which time I pointed out 
that any organization which does not ad- 
Mit my people as a group, and is “anti” any 
group or race, is not an organization for any 
Jew to join. 

While the pressure of local duties and the 
Tealities of life prevented me from engaging 
in activities that would arouse worldwide or 
even nationwide interest, I never failed to 
raise my voice in protest against national or 
international wrongs, against the oppression 
ot minority groups of all races and creeds, 
against the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong. against the social injustice that is 
stin so prevalent. The prophetic spirit. of 

seeking justice, and implementing reverence 
Of God with righteousness toward fellowmen 
Was my guide in my preaching. I always felt 
that if the teachings of the ancient Jewish 
Prophets and rabbis would be taken serious- 
ly and applied in our dally personal, indus- 
trial, social, and civic life. Marxianism would 
not be needed nor would it have any appeal 
among the downtrodden and submerged 
have-nots, I always preached, as I believed 
And still believe, that if American democracy 
Were actually lived and practiced here in 
America, it would be the most cogent argu- 
ment against communism and fascism. I 
always insisted that, with all its shortcom- 
ings, our form of government in these blessed 
United States of America, is thus far better 
than any other, though ft can be improved 

y the removal of the evils evident in our 
Way of living. Ever since the establishment 
Of Israel as a sovereign state in 1948 I hoped 
and still hope, that with the removal of the 
Obstacles now obstructing it, Israel can be- 
come a little, but ideologically powerful ally 
of our country as the only true democracy in 
the Middle East, a model for the others to 
imitate, a little land that will exemplify the 
great ancient prophetic and rabbinic teach- 
ings of personal purity and social righteous- 
ness, with reverence toward God and a just 
society. 

Like all other human beings, rabbis some- 
times have their moments of temptation. 
Tulsa had a reform congregation—the rabbi 
had left them. I was visited by a group from 
this temple and their spokesman said, Rabbi 
Teller, you know that you are highly re- 
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spected by our group, and rather than seek 
an outside rabbi for our temple we would 
welcome your leadership. We know how 
traditional you are, and we will be willing 
to make a number of concessions to you.” 
But they could not make enough concessions 
to conform with my religious principles. My 
salary would be doubled, if I would have ac- 
cepted. To me, then as now, religious 
convictions and principles were not a com- 
modity, and not for sale. 

As a young rabbi I received quite a jolt 
after delivering a sermon upon which I was 
congratulated by a member of the congrega- 
tion. I overheard another member tell him, 
“Don't compliment the rabbi on his good 
sermons—that's what we pay him for; and if 
he thinks they are too good he will. expect 
more money.” I was hurt at the time to 
think that a rabbi is regarded as a hireling 
by some—paid only to deliver eloquent ser- 
mons, and sermons that people like to hear. 
The irony of criticism of a sermon is that 
what a rabbi may think is an excellent talk 
from ahomiletic point of view, may fall flat 
and he may deliver a sermon which in his 
own opinion is not so good, but because some 
member or members coincide with what is 
said, the rabbi might be told with ecstacy— 
that is the best sermon you've given. 

It is discouraging when a rabbi works Bard 
to produce a good talk, that is, a sermon 
that is good for the souls of the congregants, 
but the sermon does not please some heels 
within the congregation, whose rouls the 
fermon was intended to heal. * Once as 
I saw a young rabbi brood over a sermon 
before the holy days I said, “I hope you 
won't lay an egg.“ It often interested me 
to see how the homiletic standards of a rabbi 
are not exactly like those of some laymen. 
That is why I, as do other rabbis, have brood- 
ed over sermons that I thought would be 
effective, but I admit that I must have laid 
dozens, if not crates of eggs, in my preaching 
career; and, conversely, talks or sermons 
which I did not have too much time in pre- 
paring were received enthusiastically. They 
tell me people in the show business have 
similar experiences, but whether my sermons 
did or did not find favor, I usually took seri- 
ously their preparation, but just as some- 
times a woman works hard preparing a good 
meal only to find that her husband does not 
enjoy it, sọ does a rabbi find it difficult to 
work out a sermon that will benefit, yet 
please, everyone. He may speak over the 
heads of many in his congregation, or in his 
desire to bring his message to the masses, 
may be too low-brow for the egeheads and 
highbrows in his group. It sometimes gave 
me a laugh when criticism was forthcoming 
from people whose knowledge of Judaism was 
very limited, and whose secular knowledge 
was that of a primary school pupil, found 
fault with a sermon given in basic English 
simply so that even they might understand, 
but that because they did understand the 
sermon it was reported to me that the talk 
was unsatisfactory because it was not philo- 
sophical. So to some, apparently, a sermon 
must be so abstruse and abstract, out of 
this world, to be considered a good one. Re- 
minds one of the fable of the lark and the 
crow: A lark was singing a beautiful song 
when a crow interrupted to say, “You have 
a terrible voice, and it’s a bad song you're 
singing.” With this the lark began to cry. 
“Why do you cry?” asked the crow. The lark 
replied in sobbing voice, To be criticized by 
another lark would be acceptable—but by a 
crow?” 

To me preaching was not an opportunity 
for showmanship, or any “hifalutin,” 
bombastic oratory. A preacher should de- 
liver a message with sincerity, and not 
merely give out with a performance in 
rhetorics. Not how a preacher elocutes— 
rather—what does he say? That is the 
question. Does he mean what he says? That 
is important, Rabbis must of necessity vary 
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their talks but should have a stock of ideas 
which should grow with constant experience, 
reading, and study. Sermons must have 
central themes—indicating definitely where 
the rabbi stands—the aim being not to give 
the congregation only what they want to 
hear, but what the rabbi knows they should 
hear otherwise the rabbi drops from the 
position of spiritual leader to spiritual ca- 
terer, and we must keep in mind that all 
caterers are not of the kosher variety. A 
rabbi cannot blow “hot and cold“ (one ser- 
mon for the rightwinged traditionalist— 
the next for the leftwing reconstructionist's 
or reformer’s delight). I have attempted 
in my preaching career to speak definitely, 
clearly, and unequivocally, for traditional 
conservative Judaism. No one could be mis- 
taken if he was awake during my sermon, 
as to what I believed and tried to practice, 
as to what is my spiritual stock in trade. 
I do hope that even those who oppose me 
never had reason to doubt my sincerity of 
purpose and general consistency of thought 
and belief despite the variety of subjects 
that I discussed. 

But I always had in mind the rabbinic 
statement, “Not preaching is all-important 
in a rabbi's career, but how he lives and 
how he conducts himself outside the pul- 
pit,” living the Torah life is more important 
than merely talking about Torah. 

To be sure, no human being is perfect, but 
T have tried to live (and I do not claim per- 
fection) so that there would be very little 
divergency between what I told my con- 
gregation and what I did myself. 

A rabbi wants his people not only to hear 
him, but also to heed him, but he himself 
must walk in the right way, so that he can 
tell his people, “Watch me and do likewise.” 

I have had the spiritual satisfaction of 
knowing that I have tried to be a spiritual 
leader—and not a caterer serving what the 
customer wants. 

A rabbi should be 9 servant of God and 
a servant of the community, but not servile 
to anyone. Of a rabbi, superhuman quali- 
ties are expected, but even rabbis are only 
human beings, and even Moses“ patience 
was occasionally exhausted. He had and 
showed righteous indignation against un- 
righteous conduct. Water that cannot boll 
is stagnant, so I read somewhere. 

I have been advised by friends, now that 
I am retiring, that I should “Take it easy.” 
I realize how practical this advice, and how 
well intentioned and helpful it will be if 
I follow it. But it so happens that we are 
not merely thinking machines, or unfeeling 
univacs. We are emotional beings with 
bundles of nerves that are sensitive and 
react to every situation. It so happens that 
being a rabbi was not merely holding down 
a job. To be sure, I had to earn a livelihood, 
but I never regarded myself as an employee 


Working for a congregation, but always as 


working with the congregation for a holy 
cause. 2 

I cannot be nonchalant about the future 
of our congregation, even in my retire- 
ment. After all, I did devote 23% years to 
this congregation, which I tried to bund 
up with the help of God and the enthus- 
iastic, consecrated, laborious efforts of my 
coworkers in the congregation, its officials,” 
its officers and members, as well as its 
affiliated bodies; it has become outstanding 
as a uniquely traditional-conservative, but 
modern progressive institution. 


A race horse put out to pasture does not 
think, although we speak of horsesense. The 
horse merely grazes until its death, but hu- 
man beings are supposed to be divinely en- 
dowed with intellect. Descartes, the French 
philosopher, said, “Cogito, ergo sum” (I 
think—therefore I am). Even though re- 
tired from active service in the synagogue, 
and from responsibility for the policy and 
conduct of the services and other activities 
of our institution, I shall continue to think, 
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I hope, and among my thoughts will be this 
congregation, in which I expect to worship 
during the rest of my life, as long as it will 
retain the traditional-conservative pattern 
of worship I established. Whatever will 
happen to this congregation that is not for 
the good, God forbid, will sadden me, 
Whatever will happen to our congregation 
that is for the good, let us hope, will gladden 
me. I pray devoutly that nothing but good 
shall ever happen to our congregation. So 
that we shall all have reason to rejoice. 

Of Mordecai, the hero of the Purim story, 
the scroll of Esther says, He was acceptable 
to most of his fellow Jews and he sought the 
welfare of his people.” So, I hope and pray, 
that of me, too, it shall be said in the future, 
that I was acceptable as its spiritual leader to 
a large majority of its constituents, because 
they recognized that whatever I said, what- 
ever I did, was always because I sought the 
welfare of my congregation and its people. 
A son said to his prominent father, “I am 
now going out into the world—write for me 
a letter of reference, and naturally you will 
give me a good buildup, a clean bilb. of 
health, that I shall be able to show people 
that I am deserving of their confidence and 
consideration.” The father wrote on a small 
piece of paper four Hebrew letters. “My, My, 
what's this?” asked the son. The father 
replied, These letters are the initials of four 
Hebrew words which mean that no matter 
what other prominent men will say or write 
abcut you to sound your praises, it is only 
your own deeds and your own way of living 
and your own record of achievements that 
will prevent you from attaining or bring you 
nearer to your goal.” My record is an open 
took, and as I think of my friends, who in 
their life-time showed me their esteem and 
affection, and realizing as I do, that I still 
enjoy the respect, the love and deyotion of 
many people in our institution, in Chicago 
and throughout the land—I say, “Thank 
God. This is my reward for my efforts.” 
Disillusionment is part of life’s experience. 
We find too frequently that those whom we 
have helped by advice, and thase to whom 
we have brought happiness after much time 
and effort on our part, do not show their 
gratefulness. The psychologists give a psy- 
chological reason for such action. An old 
cynical vaudeville song was based on this 
theme That's gratitude.” But I am sin- 
cerely grateful for every kindness and ges- 
ture of friendship shown me by the people 
of humble station as well as those in high 
station. 

As I enter into retirement, may I make 
this request of you, my beloved friends. 
“Keep a space in your hearts and in your 
minds for my dear wife and myself. There 
are so many ties that should keep us united 
with you in bonds of friendship. We shall 
always cherish esteem and affection for those 
of you who proved that you deserve it by 
your attitude and conduct toward Mrs.Teller 
and myself. We want to continue these 
friendships, which we pray and hope, shall 
last for many years to come.” 

May God's presence and blessing rest upon 
you. Amen. 


Implications of the Segregation Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present an ably writ- 
ten and carefully analyzed article taken 
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from the October 1956 issue of the Loui- 
siana Bar Journal entitled “Implications 
of the Segregation Decision.” This ar- 
ticle is written by a distinguished student 
of Louisiana law, J. Y. Sanders, who in 
the past has served in this body. He is 
well known to many of us. The article 
follows: 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE SEGREGATION DECISION 

(By Jared Y. Sanders, Jr.) 

Since the segregation decision by the 
United States Supreme Court has been ren- 
dered, quite a few have recalled the cynical 
remark attributed to Justice Hughes that 
“the Constitution is what the Supreme Court 
says itis.” It has also been suggested by 
certain eminent authorities that it is absurd 
to even suggest that the Supreme Court can 
do anything that is “unconstitutional.” 

However, a moment's reflection without 
emotion on this point should satisfy one 
that the Constitution is what it is. No state- 
ment by the Supreme Court or by any other 
group of men can make it anything but 
what it is. 

Has the Supreme Court the right to change 
the Constitution by interpretation? 


Has the Supreme Court the right to rule 
by edict where it considers the Congress in 
error in failing to legislate? 

Have we exchanged the “divine right of 
kings” for “divine right of the Supreme 
Court"? 

Have we substituted for the government 
of checks and balances instituted by the 
Founding Fathers a supreme omnipotent and 
infallible Supreme Court as the final arbiter 
of our destinies? 

These are not idle questions. They are 
very profound questions. 

When the kings of the Middle Ages began 
to assume an autocratic power that the 
elected chieftains of their ancestors had not 
claimed, it finally became necessary for their 
so-called subjects to acquiesce in this arbi- 
trary use of power or to resist it. The ter- 
rible revolutions that convulsed Europe at 
the end of the Middle Ages culminating in 
the beheading of Charles I of England and 
the overthrow of the Bourbons in the French 
Revolution ended in Europe the theory of 
the divine right of kings to rule by edict. 

Whither are we drifting in the United 
States? ` 

If the Supreme Court should by decree 
declare that the -Republic set up by the 
Founding Fathers was outmoded and that 
the time had come to have a king and an- 
noint former Governor, now Chief Justice, 
Earl Warren, President Dwight Eisenhower 
or some other man of their choosing to be 
the King of the United States, would this 
act be constitutional because the Supreme 
Court did it? 

The question answers itself. 

Yet, if it is admitted that such an act, 
which while remote nevertheless is a possi- 
bility, would not be constitutional, then it 
follows necessarily that some acts that the 
Supreme Court could do would not be con- 
stitutional, If this is conceded, why then 
the question follows as to where is the line 
to be drawn? This necessarily admits the 
possibility of debate and discussion and of 
questioning the right of the Supreme Court 
to do certain things on the ground that it 
is unconstitutional. 

The arbitrary manner in which the Su- 
preme Court, in the Brown (segregation) 
decision, reinterpreted the Constitution in 
accordance with its own opinions of what 
the law should be, completely setting aside 
the reservation of power to the Congress to 
legislate; claiming for itself the right to leg- 
islate when Congress failed to do so; claim- 
ing for itself the right to rewrite the Consti- 
tution on the grounds it was outmoded and 
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that modern conditions made it necessary 
for the Supreme Court to do so, ignoring and 
overruling in effect the 10th amendment, 
completely ignores the constitutional 
method of amending the Constitution set 
up in the Constitution itself. 

This usurpation of power by the Supreme 
Court in its pretended right to amend the 
Constitution by interpretation in accord- 
ance with the personal views of 9 men or 
with a majority of 9 men appointed for life 
themselves not subject to any form of check 
or restraint constitutes a most radical change 
in our whole form and substance of gov- 
ernment. 

If the Supreme Court can rewrite the Con- 
stitution to suit its views on social questions 
what is to prevent it from rewriting the 


Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 
(347 U. S. 483, 98 L. ed. 873, 74 S. Ct, 686, 38 
ALR 2d 1180) : 

“Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

“These cases come to us from the States of 
Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and Dela- 
ware. They are premised on different facts 
and different local conditions, but a common 
legal question justifies their consideration 
together in this consolidated opinion. 


“In each of the cases, minors of the Negro 
race, through their legal representatives, 
seek the aid of the courts in obtaining ad- 
mission to the public schools of their com- 
munity on a nonsegregated basis. In each 
instance, they had been denied admission to 
schools attended by white children under 
laws requiring or permitting segregation ac- 
cording to race. This segregation was al- 
leged to deprive the plaintiffs of the equal 
protection of the laws under the 14th amend- 
ment. In each of the cases other than the 
Delaware case, a three-judge Federal dis- 
trict court denied relief to the plaintiffs on 
the so-called ‘separate but equal’ doctrine 
announced by this Court in Plessy v. Fer- 
guson (163 U. S. 537, 41 L. ed. 256, 16 S. Ct. 
1138), Under that doctrine, equality of 
treatment is accorded when the races are 
provided substantially equal facilities, even 
facilities, even though these facilities be 
separate, In the Delaware case, the Supreme 
Court of Delaware adhered to that doctrine, 
but ordered that the plaintiffs be admitted, 
to the while schools because of their su- 
periority to the Negro schools, 

“The plaintiffs contend that segregated 
public schools are not ‘equal’ and cannot be 
macie ‘equal,’ and that hence they are de- 
prived of the equal protection of the laws. 
Because of the obvious importance of the 
question presented, the court took jurisdic- 
tion. Argument was heard in the 1952 term. 
and reargument was heard this term on cer- 
tain questions propounded by the court. 


“Reargument was largely devoted to m 
circumstances the adoption 
the 14th amendment in 1868. It covered N 
haustively consideration of the amendmen 
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Constitution and imposing upon the coun- 
try some other economic system different 
from the one which we now enjoy? 

There is herewith presented a fictitious 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the year 1996 involving the question of 
free enterprise. The wording and reasoning 
are practically identical with the wording 
And reasoning of the segregation decision. Is 
the segregation decision the forerunner of 
Something like this hypothetical case here- 
With presented? There is reproduced below 
the Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 
Segregation decision (347 U. S. 483, 98 L. ed. 
873, 74 S. Ct. 686, 38 A. L. R., 2d 1180) in 
the lefthand column and a hypothetical case 
Attributed to the year 1996 A. D. in the 
righthand column: 


Paul Marques, et als. v. Bon H. Richard 
D. 1996), John Doe v. Richard Roe, etc., 


Mr. Chief Justice 
fon of the Court. 
These cases come to us from the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and California. 
ey are premised on different facts and 
different local conditions, but a common 
legal question justifies their consideration 
together in this consolidated opinion. 
In each of these cases, the plaintiff, each 
his own behalf and on behalf of others 
Similarly situated, seeks admission to and 
use of certain property of- defendants. 
tiffs allege in substance that they have, 
each of them, been denied admission to and 
use of certain property “owned” by defend- 
ants under State law or custom requiring 
Or permitting private ownership of property. 
is ownership of private property was al- 
to deprive the plaintifs of equal pro- 
tion of the laws under the 14th amend- 
ment. In each case a three-judge Federal 
istrict court denied relief to the plaintifis 
on the so-called private ownership of prop- 
erty doctrine previously announced and up- 
held by this Court in numerous cases. Un- 
der that doctrine private ownership of- 
Property is upheld under the so-called free 
enterprise or capitalistic system. 


delivered the opin- 


Plaintiffs contend that under the private 
Ownership of property doctrine certain fa- 
people are protected by law in the use 
the 80-called “ownership” of property, that 
is “right of ownership” may be and fre- 
Quently is inherited so that these favored in- 
dividuals can and frequently do come into 
e ownership of great wealth without any 
exertion on their part other than the acci- 
dent of birth, and without any contribution 
Society, that those who are born of poor 
k ts inherit nothing and under the oper- 
tion of the “private ownership” theory are 
the by deprived of equal rights in and to 
fa, Private property“ so owned and are in 
act denied equality of treatment under the 
in that they are denied even any oppor- 
nity of acquiring equal use and ownership 
a e property so “owned” and inherited, 
Nd that under this theory property is not 
ed equally and that ownership of prop- 
cannot be made equal“ under the so- 
1 ed free enterprise system and that hence 
_ Plaintiffs are deprived of equal protection of 
“a law. Because of the obvious importance 
the question presented, the court has 
en jurisdiction. Argument was heard in 
1955 term and reargument was heard 
term on certain questions propounded 
by the court. 
Pe Reargument was largely devoted to the 
freumstances surrounding the adoption of 
© 14th amendment in 1898. It covered 
*xhaustively consideration of the amendment 
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in Congress, ratification by the States, then 
existing practices in racial segregation, and 
the views of proponents and opponents of the 
amendment. This discussion and our own 
investigation convince us that, although 
these sources cast some light, it is not enough 
to resolve the problem with which we are 
faced. At best, they are inconclusive. The 
most avid proponents of the postwar amend- 
ments undoubtedly intended them to remove 
all legal distinctions among all persons born 
or naturalized in the United States.“ Their 
opponents, just as certainly, were antago- 
nistic to both the letter and the spirit of 
the amendments and wished them to have 
the most limited effect. What others in Con- 
gress and the State legislatures had in mind 
cannot be determined with any degree of 
certainty. 


“An additional reason for the inconclusive 
nature of the amendment’s history, with re- 
spect to segregated schools, is the status of 
public education at that time. In the South 
the movement toward free common schools, 


“supported by general taxation, had not yet 


taken hold. Education of white children 
was largely in the hands of private groups. 
Education of Negroes was almost nonexist- 
ent, and practically all of the race were il- 
literate. In fact, any education of Negroes 
was forbidden by law in some States. Today, 
in contrast, many Negroes have achieved 
outstanding success in the arts and sciences 
as well as in the business and professional 
world. It is true that public education had 
already advanced further in the North, but 
the effect of the amendment on Northern 
States was generally ignored in the con- 
gressional debates. Even in the North, the 
conditions of public education did not ap- 
proximate those existing today. The curri- 
culum was usually rudimentary; ungraded 
schools were common in rural areas; the 
school term was but 3 months a year in many 
States; and compulsory school attendance 
was virtually unknown. As a consequence, 
it is not surprising that there should be so 
little in the history of the 14th amendment 
relating to its intended effect on public edu- 
cation. 


“In the first cases in this Court construing 
the 14th amendment, decided shortly after 
its adoption, the Court interpreted It as pro- 
scribing all State-imposed discriminations 
against the Negro race. The doctrine. of 
‘separate but equal’ did not make its appear- 
ance in this Court until 1896 in the case of 
Plessy v. Ferguson (U. S.) supra, involving 
not education but transportation. Ameri- 
can courts have since labored With the doc- 
trine for over half a century. In this Court, 
there have been six cases involving the ‘sep- 
arate but equal’ doctrine in the field of pub- 
lic education. In Cumming v. County Board 
of Education (175 U. S. 528, 44 L. ed. 262, 
20 S. Ct. 197), and Gong Lum v. Rice (275 
U. S. 78, 72 L. ed. 172, 48 S. Ct. 91), the 
validity of the doctrine itself was not chal- 
lenged. In more recent cases, all on the 
graduate-school level, inequality was found 
in that specific benefits enjoyed by white 
students were denied to Negro students of 
the same educational qualifications. Mis- 
souri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada (305 U. S. 337, 
83 L. ed. 208, 59 S. Ct. 232); Sipuel v. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma (332 U. S. 631, 92 L. ed. 
247, 68 S. Ct. 299); Sweatt v. Painter (339 
U. S. 629, 94 L. ed. 1114, 70 S. Ct. 848); Me- 
Laurin v. Oklahoma State Regents (339 U. S. 
637, 94 L. ed. 1149, 70 S. Ct. 851). In none 
of these cases was it negessary to reexamine 
the doctrine to grant relief to the Negro 
plaintiff. And in Sweatt v. Painter (U. S.) 
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in Congress, ratification by the States, then 
existing practices in regard to the ownership 
of property, the profit motive, and the free 
enterprise system, and the views of propo- 
nents and opponents of the amendment. 
This discussion and our own investigation 
convince us that although the sources cast 
some light it is not enough to resolve the 
problem with which we are faced. At best, 
they are inconclusive. The most avid propo- 
nents of the postwar amendments undoubt- 
edly intended them to remove all legal dis- 
tinctions among “all persons born or natu- 
ralized in the United States.“ Their oppo- 
nents just as certainly were antagonistic to 
both the letter and the spirit of the amend- 
nents just as certainly were antagonistic to 
limited effect. What others in Congress and 
the State legislatures had in mind cannot be 
determined with any degree of certainty. 

An additional reason for the inconclu- 
sive nature of the amendment's history, with 
Tespect to the capitalistic system, free en- 
terprise and the profit motive, is the status 
of our economic system at that time as well 
as at the time of the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, At the time of the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution this Na- 
tion was largely rural and agricultural. 
Equality of treatment under the law with 
regard to the ownership of property, espe- 
cially real property, was not presented be- 
cause of the fact that anyone who desired 
ownership of land could find vast areas of 
land in the then uninhabited, except for 
Savages, areas to the west. The 13 colonies 
comprised a narrow strip along the Atlantic 
seaboard and except for some settlements of 
the French and Spanish in various other 
parts of the continent vast areas of the 
continent were awaiting population. This 
great abundance of property, especially real 
property, created equality of opportunity 
under the law and hence the question of 
private ownership of property was never 
presented to the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, This same condition continued to ob- 
tain with some modification at the time of 
the adoption of the 14th amendment. While 
certain areas of the North had become in- 
dustrialized, the South was largely agri- 
cultural and the West was mainly unpopu- 
lated and awaiting development. As a con- 
sequence, it is not surprising that there 
should be so little in the history of the 14th 
amendment relating to its intended effect on 
the free enterprise system, the profit motive, 
and the capitalistic system as a whole. 

In the relatively few cases that have been 
presented to this Court in which the qués- 
tion of equality of opportunity under the 
law has been presented, relief has been pos- 
sible owing to the fact that there were still 
public domains awaiting to be homesteaded, 
that there were large areas of this country 
undeveloped and it was possible to find re- 
lief for those seeking redress at the hands 
‘of the Court by a method short of the re- 
interpretation of the Constitution. In the 
case of Perspire v. Pliaster (U: S. 106 S. Ct. 
2d 601 (1982)), the Court expressly reserved 
decision on the question of whether various 
other cases cited in the opinion should be 
held inapplicable to the question of the free- 
enterprise system and the private ownership 
of property. 
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supra, the Court expressly reserved decision 
on the question whether Plessy v. Ferguson 
should be held inapplicable to public educa- 
tion. 

“In the instant cases, that question is di- 
rectly presented. Here, unlike Sweatt v. 
Painter, there are findings below that the 
Negro and white schools involved have been 
equalized, or are being equalized, with re- 
spect to buildings, curricula, qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, and other tangible 
factors. Our decision, therefore, cannot turn 
on merely a comparison of these tangible 
factors in the Negro and white schools in- 
volved in each of the cases. We must look 
instead to the effect of segregation itself on 
public education. 


“In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Pessy v. Ferguson was written. We must 
consider public education in the light of its 
full development and its present place in 
American life throughout the Nation. Only 
in this way can it be determined if segre- 
gation in public schools deprives these plain- 
tiffs of the equal protection of the laws. 


“Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of State and local govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the 
importance of education to our democratic 
society. It is required in the performance 
of our most basic public responsibilities, 
even service in the Armed Forces, It is the 
very foundation of good citizenship. Today 
it is a principal instrument in the awaken- 
ing of the child to cultural values, in pre- 
paring him for later professional training, 
and in helping him to adjust normally to 
his environment. In these days, it is doubt- 
ful that any child may reasonably be ex- 
pected to succeed in life if he is denied the 
opportunity of an education. Such an ap- 
portunity, where the State has undertaken 


to provide it, is a right which must be made 


available to all on equal terms. 

“We come then to the question presented: 
Does segregation of children in public 
schools solely on the basis of race, even 
though the physical facilities and other 
‘tangible’ factors may be equal, deprive the 
children of the minority group of equal 
educational opportunities? We believe that 
it does. 

“In Sweatt v. Painter (U. S.) supra, in 
finding that a segregated law school for Ne- 
groes could not provide them equal educa- 
tional opportunities, this Court relied in 
large part on ‘those qualities which are inca- 
pable of objective measurement but which 
make for greatness in a law school.’ In Me- 
Laurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, (339 U. S. 
637, 94 L. ed. 1149, 70 S. Ct. 851, supra) the 
Court, in requiring that a Negro admitted to a 
white graduate school be treated like other 
students, again resorted to intangible consid- 
erations: ‘* * His ability to study, to 
engage in discussions and exchange views 
with other students, and, in general, to 
learn his profession.’ Such considerations 
epply with added force to children in grade 
and high schools. To separate them from 
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In the instant cases, that question is di- 
rectly presented. Here, unlike Perspire v. 
Pliaster, there are findings below that go to 
the effect that there are no public lands 
awaiting to be homesteaded, that the entire 
arable portions of our land have been pop- 
ulated as densely as circumstances will per- 
mit, and there is evidence to the effect that it 
is extremely unlikely that defendants or 
their descendants will ever be inclined to 
part with their holdings on terms that plain- 
tiffs could meet or that plaintiffs on their 
part would ever be in a position to acquire 
property, either real estate or personal, that 
would enable them to live in the same con- 
ditions and upon the same terms and en- 
joyments as plaintiff. Our decision, there- 
fore, cannot turn merely on the question of 
whether or not the plaintiffs by their own 
efforts and ingenuity can possess themselves 
of arable land or by their own efforts can 
come into possession of enough wealth to 
support themselves in comfort. We must 
look instead on the effect of the capitalistic 
system and of free enterprise as a whole and 
determine what effect the private ownership 
of property has itself upon the public mind. 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock black to 1868 when the 
amendment was adopted. Nor can we turn 
it back to the conditions obtaining at the 
time the Federal Constitution was adopted. 
We must consider the free enterprise sys- 
tem, the profit motive and the capitalistic 
system as a whole in the light of its full 
development and Its present place in Ameri- 
can life throughout the Nation. Only in 
this way can it be determined whether the 
free enterprise system of itself deprives these 
plaintiffs of equal protection of the laws. 

Today, the free enterprise system is prob- 
ably the greatest influence in perpetuating 
classes in our society, in keeping the rich 
man rich and the poor man poor. In these 
days of a highly industrialized society the 
arable land of our country already taken 
up with no public domain awaiting to be 
homesteaded and with those already in con- 
trol of tremendous resources firmly en- 
trench in their control thereof by the so- 
called law of private ownership, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that any child may reason- 
ably be expected to succeed in life if he is 
denied the opportunity of equal economic 
development with his fellows. Such an op- 
portunity is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms, 


We come to the question then presented; 
Does the free enterprise system, the profit 
motive and the capitalistic system as a whole 
deprive the members of the poorer group 
of equal economic opportunities? We be- 
lieve that it does. ‘ 


To separate people into classes on account 
of differences in economic opportunity, to 
separate the children of the rich from the 
children of the poor in their homes and 
in their general economic standards solely 
because of their wealth or lack of wealth 
generates a feeling of inferiority as to the 
status of the poorer in the community. This 
may affect the hearts and minds of these 
people both children and adults alike in a 
way unlikely ever to be undone. The effect 
of this separation on the economic, political 
and social development of our citizenry 
was well stated by the finding in the Cali- 
fornia case by a court which nevertheless 
felt compelled to rule against the plaintiff. 
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others of similar age and qualifications solely 
because of their race generates a feeling of 
inferiority as to their status in the com- 
munity that may affect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone. 
The effect of this separation on their educa- 
tional opportunities was well stated by 2 
finding in the Kansas case by a court which 
nevertheless felt compelled to_rule against 
the Negro plaintiffs: 

“Segregation of white and colored chil- 
dren in public schools has a detrimental ef- 
fect upon the colored children. The impact 
is greater when it has the sanction of the 
law; for the policy of separating the races is 
usually interpreted as denoting the inferi- 
ority of the Negro group. A sense of in- 
feriority affects the motivation of a child 
to learn. Segregation with the sanction 
law, therefore, has a tendency to retard the 
educational and mental development of Ne- 
gro children and to deprive them of some 
of the benefits they would receive in * 
racially integrated school system.’ 


“whatever may have been the extent of 
psychological knowledge at the time of Piessy 
v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup 
by modern authority. Any language 
Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding is 


rejected. 


“We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of separate but equal 
has no place. Separate educational facii- 
ties are inherently unequal. ‘Therefore, We 
hold that the plaintiffs and others similarly 
situated for Whom the actions have been 
brought are, by reason of the segregation 
“complained of, deprived of the equal protec 
tion of the laws guaranteed by the 14 
amendment. This disposition makes un“ 
necessary any discussion whether such segres 
gation also violates the due process claus 
of the 14th amendment, 


“Because these are class actions, because of 
the wide applicability of this decision, and 
because of the great variety of local condi- 
tions, the formulation of decrees in these 
cases present problems of considerable com- 
plexity. On reargument, the consideration 
of appropriate relief was necessarily subordi- 
nated to the primary question—the consti” 
tutionality of segregation in public educa“ 
tion. We have now announced that such 
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The theory of private ownership of prop- 
erty in our country has a detrimental effect 
Upon those who do not own property. The 
impact is all the greater in that it has the 
Sanction of the law. The policy of separat- 
ing the classes on account of their wealth 
or lack of wealth is usually interpreted as 
indicating an inferiority of the poorer group. 

Is sense of inferiority affects the char- 
acter of the adult and seriously affects the 
Motivation of the children of the poor. The 
fact that one class of people live in fine 
houses while another class of people are 
Compelled by the operation of this so-called 
law (private ownership) to live in tenements 
or even “slums” has a tendency to retard 
the political, social, and economic as well as 
the mental development of the poorer class 
ot children and creates a sense of inferiority 
and class frustration upon the poorer classes 
Who feel that they are deprived of an in- 
herent right by the operation of this so- 
Called artificial law. 

Whatever may have been the extent of 
economic knowledge at the time of the adop- 
tion of the 14th amendment or even at the 
time of the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, this finding is amply supported by 

authority. Any language in 
Perspire v. Pliaster or other cases cited to 

e contrary to this finding is re‘ected. 

We conclude that in the field of economics 
the doctrine of private ownership of prop- 
erty has no place. Separate and private 
Ownership of property is inherently unequal. 
Therefore, we rule that the plaintiffs and all 
Amflarly situated for whom the actions have 

n brought are by reason of the so-called 

Ww of private ownership complained of, de- 
Prived of equal protection of the law as 
Suaranteed by the 14th amendment. This 
disposition makes unnecessary any discus- 
don whether such deprivation of equal rights 
Under the private ownership theory also vio- 
lates the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment. Defendants raise the point 

t section 4 of the 14th amendment stipu- 
lntes that the Congress shall have power to 
nforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
Visions of this article,” and that this means 
that only Congress has that power. This 
argument was disposed of summarily by the 

urt in Brown v. Board of Education of 
Topeka, 347 U. S. 483, 98 L. ed. 873, 74 S. Ct. 

, 37 ALR 2d 1180. It is sufficient to say 
that in any case where the Congress fails to 
&ct this Court will, if it deems it wise to do 
80, issue the necessary edict. 

Because these are class actions, because of 
the wide applicability of this decision, and 
because of the great variety of local condi- 
tions, the formulation of decrees in these 
Cases present problems of considerable com- 
Plexity. On reargument, the consideration 
Of appropriate relief was necessarily subordl- 
Dated to the primary question—the consti- 

tionality of private ownership of property+ 
We have now announced that such private 
kao —„ 


*On the detrimental effects of private 
Ownership of property in the capitalistic sys- 
tem see “Das Capital” by Karl Marx, The 
Proletarian Revolution by Lenin, The Phi- 
losophy of Communism by Stalin. On the 

equalities of the United States Constitu- 
tion, its unworkability, and its nearly being 
à fraud on the common people, see generally 

al, An American Dilemma, cited in 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
supra. 
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segregation is a denial of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. In order that we may 
have the full assistance of the parties in 
formulating decrees, the cases will be restored 
to the docket, and the parties are requested 
to present further argument on questions 
4 and 5 previously propounded by the Court 
for the reargument this term. The Attorney 
General of the United States is again invited 
to participate. The attorneys general of the 
States requiring or permitting segregation 
in public education will also be permitted to 
appear as amiei curiae upon request to do 
so by September 15, 1954, and submission of 
briefs by October 1, 1954. 
It Is so ordered.“ 
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ownership of property is a denial of equal 
protection of the laws. In order that we 
may have the full assistance of the parties 
in formulating decrees, the cases will be re- 
stored to the docket, and the parties are re- 
quested to present further arguments on 
these questions for reargument at this time. 
The Attorney General of the United States is 
again invited to participate. The attorneys 
general of the several States requiring or 
permitting private ownership af property will 
also be permitted to appear as amici curiae 
upon request to do so by September 15, 1997, 
and submission of briefs by October 1, 1997. 


It Is so ordered. 


——— — 


Thurmond Chatham 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the House who knew and 
loved our late colleague, Thurmond 
Chatham, as I did, will appreciate an edi- 
torial from the Winston-Salem Journal 
which follows. The author of this edito- 
rial has perfectly expressed those quali- 
ties of mind and heart which endeared 
our colleague to us. It is given to few to 
win and hold the affectionate regard of 
s0 Many men and women in all stations 
of life. The memory of Thurmond 
Chatham's thousandfold unselfish kind- 
nesses, his boundless good fellowship, 
and his elevation of principle above po- 
litical preferment are the qualities he 
has bequeathed to his family and host 
of friends. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Winston-Salem Journal of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1957] 
THURMOND CHATHAM 

Thurmond Chatham genuinely liked peo- 
ple. He liked them for what they were, not 
because of what they had or the places they 
occupied. „ 

Because of that trait, Mr. Chatham's death 
has been felt in a manner which, of itself, 
is the finest final tribute any man can earn. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that this 
death has caused sadness in those places 


_ where the high and the mighty sit. 


In the high places of industry Thurmond 
Chatham earned respect both by his accom- 
Plishments (the Chatham Manufacturing 
Co. grew large sized under his leader- 
ship) and by his decent honesty in dealing 
with his people, It is the same in the high 
places of government; in the Congress 
(where he served ably), in the Navy (where 
he saw active service, really distinguished 
service, in two world wars), in the State 
Department (where he fought for improve- 
ment at a time when the Department was 
under general attack) and in the high eche- 
lons of politics (where he was courted both 
because of his wealth and because of his 
wise counsel). 

But that sadness is to be expected of any 
man who has served ably in important posts 
over a period of many years. 

Yet, the impact of the death of this man 
reaches far beyond these places, It is felt 
among a range of people whom you ordinarily 
would not expect to share an intimate rela- 
tionship with such a man. 


There are cattlemen like Tom Cooley of 
Surry and dirt farmers like John Wright of 
Currituck who feel a sickness in their hearts 
because of Mr. Chatham's death. Old-time 
hunters in our coastal sounds—men like 
Harrison Midgette, Uncle Daniel Wright and 
many others—share that feeling. So do un- 
known men like John Seri and Magner 


Nausti who fished the Norwegian salmon 


streams and walked the dusty roads of the 
Eira Valley each summer with Thurmond ` 
Chatham and, in their time together, came 
to love him as he loved them and their sim- 
ple, honest way of life. 

That touch—some call it the common 
touch but it truly is most uncommon—tis, 
perhaps, the best measure of Thurmond 
Chatham. It explains, for example, why Mr. 
Chatham did not hesitate to speak out for 
the human rights of the Negro people in a 
time when merely opening his mouth in- 
vited political defeat. 

His belief in the dignity of human beings 
also explains his deep seated feeling tor tradi- 
tion and for family. People, he felt, must 
have roots to have meaning.! Out of that 
conviction came his feeling for his own peo- 
ple and their traditions and for the land 
which produced his people and to which, in 
their time, they returned. 

These are fundamental things. The long 
list of accomplishments in industry, con- 
servation, politics, foreign service, agricul- 
ture, local, State, and regional development 
and all the rest merely refiect what Thur- 
mond Chatham was and believed. 

Men will come along to serve in these areas 
as well as Thurmond Chatham has served. 
They always do, But there will not be many 
men who will come along who possess the 
same essentially simple but precious traits of 
character. Such men are rare. 


Lid Is Jiggling—Postal Workers Pay Hike 
Clue to Inflation Binge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an editorial which appeared in 
the February 8 issue of Washington Re- 
port: 

Lm Is Jicctinc—PosTat Workers Pay HIKE 
CLUE To INFLATION BINGE 

The relatively small group of post office 
employes are seeking a pay raise and, if suc- 
cessful, this could be the opening trickle to- 
ward another inflationary tidal wave. 

Three bills in the House would hike postal 
workers’ pay as much as from 30 to 50 per- 
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cent. Present estimates are that the most 
generous bills would cost $1 billion more a 
year, This added load would confront a 
Post Office Department already staggering 
under an enormous annual deficit. 

The real danger of the pay raise proposals 
lurks in the inflationary aspects. 

By acceding to the postal employees’ de- 
mands, Congress would flick the starting key 
on a wages-prices spiral which could spin out 
of sight with a disastrous jolt to the Nation’s 
economy. 4 

In the usual sequence would come pressure 
demands for pay increases covering all other 
Federal employees. Congress could hardly ig- 
nore them after boosting the post office seg- 
ment. 

Fattened Government pay checks then 
would set off clamorous demands by labor 
union officials upon business and industry 
for wage hikes covering millions of employ- 
es across the Nation. 

This explains the strong endorsement by 
top union officialdom of postal workers pay 
increase proposats, as well as those for other 
Federal employees. 

Businessmen know as do individuals of 
fixed income, the painful results when wages 
and prices leapfrog upward after the lid on 
inflation erupts. 

Enduring the infliction is one thing, stav- 
ing it off is another. i 

You can strive to do the latter by making 
known to everyone the dangers in this initial 
pry at the lid—the proposed pay increase for 
the post office contingent. 


Thaddeus Kosciusko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in La- 
fayetie Park here in the city of Wash- 
ington there stands a monument which 
has particular significance to all of us 
today. The brief inscription below that 
statue speaks volumes. It reads: 

Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell. 


Mr. Speaker, Thaddeus Kosciusko was 
a man for the ages. The influence of his 
life will be reflected in generations yet 
unborn. His name, along with that of 
Abraham Lincoln, should always remain 
high on the honor roll of heroes of free- 
dom. Curiously, both these great eman- 
cipators were born on February 12. 

Just as every American schoolboy 
learns the saga of Abraham Lincoln, so 
every American child should know the 
story of this great Polish martyr. All 
Americans should know how he borrowed 
money to come from Poland to America 
to join in our Revolution; how he ap- 
plied his engineering genius to the Col- 
onists’ cause and helped turn the Red- 
coat tide; and how he turned down the 
material rewards offered by the grateful 
American people in order to return to 
his native land to join in the fight for 
Polish freedom. 

Thomas Jefferson said of Kosciusko: . 

He is as pure a son of liberty as I have ever 
known, and of that liberty which is to go to 
all, and not to the few and rich alone. 


The story of Thaddeus Kosciusko is a 
story of bravery, sacrifice and courage, 
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It is that same spirit which today enables 
the noble people of Poland to keep alive 
their love of liberty in the face of great 
odds. All men who love freedom rejoice 
that the greatness of Kosciusko is still 
the greatness of Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, Poland has given much 
to enrich and better the world. Great 
have been the contributions of men and 
women of Polish blood to the United 
States. Kosciusko was one of the bright- 
est of those contributors. May we never 
forget his example and his courage as 
we strive to protect the peace and lib- 
erty to which he was so dedicated. 


Tke Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call ettention to the for- 
mation of a new publication, the Free 
Enterprise, which is published by the 
Free Enterprise Foundation which is a 
nonprofit and nonpartisan organization. 
This Free Enterprise has, indeed, a most 
noteworthy motto which says: 

The function of government is to prevent 
the use of force in the exchange of human 
services, 


Since I am pleased to welcome and 
congratulate Free Enterprise upon its 
birth, I would like the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to reflect something of the back- 
ground of this publication, and the 
foundation which is responsible for it. 
The Free Enterprise is organized along 
the lines of the Ford Foundation as a 
trust. It will not be endowed with funds 
by a single wealthy family but its annual 
contributions will come from many 
Americans in average circumstances who 
can afford $10 to $100 a year and by some 
who can afford $200, $500, or $1,000. The 
contributors will be the patriots of Amer- 
ica who will wish to see their money used 
most effectively in a combined fund to 
help educate American leaders in busi- 


ness and in the professions to save eco- . 


nomic freedom in America. 


The trustees of this foundation will be 
noted patriotic leaders, including Dr. 
Elmer V. McCarthy, physician and sur- 
geon, of Chicago; Mr. Thurman L. Mc- 
Cormick, attorney, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mr. Thomas E. O’Connor, manufacturer, 
of Chicago. The national board of ad- 
visers will include Robert B. Dresser, at- 
torney, of Providence, R. I.; Willis E. 
Stone, engineer, of Los Angeles; Samuel 
B. Pettengill, attorney, of Grafton, Vt.; 
and many other outstanding American 
patriot leaders who will be asked to serve. 

The objective of this foundation will 
be the preservation of economic freedom 
through the preparation and distribution 
of program materials and the operation 
of a speakers’ bureau for service clubs, 
church groups, and patriotic organiza- 
tions, such as the American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, DAR, SAR, Min- 
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ute Women, and community associations 
for better government. 

The mediums of communication will 
include free-enterprise newspaper, slide 
films and movies, chalk talks and speak- 
ers, pamphlets and bookets, and radio 
and television. 

Formation of the Free Enterpris¢ 
Foundation will have many advantages: 

First. It will be free to work with 
organizations, as it is not connected di- 
rectly with any. 

Second. Its contributions will be tax 
deductible as a purely educational effort. 

Third. It will not require too much in 
funds from any one individual but 
through the participation of twenty to 
forty thousand contributors it can pro- 
vide a fund of from $500,000 to $1 mil- 
lion per year to fight the expansion of 
Marxism in America, With this modest 
beginning it can grow through its ow? 
efforts to a fund of many million dollars 
invested in the education of American 
businessmen to lead in the effort to save 
America’s economic freedom under our 
system of limited, constitutional govern- 
ment. These businessmen, civic leaders, 
and professional men will be encourag 
to serve as a local council of responsible 
leaders to educate the people in their 
community through full-page newspaper 
ads and radio and TV broadcasts. ‘Thus, 
the investment of $1 million per year 
may result in billions of dollars of ad- 
vertising in the local communities to 
educate the American people as a whole. 

The original founders of the Free 
Enterprise Foundation will include those 
who make their contributions now: 
Each contributor will receive a wa 
plaque or certificate which will hang in 
his office or home, Contributions may 
be made annually, quarterly, or monthly. 
They may be from $10 to $1,000. 

The executive editor of Free Enter- 
prise is Margaret J. Everingham, Ber- 
wyn, III. 

I know both Mrs. Everingham, the 
executive editor, and her husband, Harry 
T. Everingham. They are devoted and 
loyal Americans, 


The Honorable Thurmond Chatham 


SPEECH 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker. 
the qualities of mind and heart that 50 
firmly established Thurmond Chatha™ 
in our esteem and affection have been 
aptly described by his colleagues f 
his beloved State of North Carolina. 
join them in the expressions of deep sot 
row over his passing. North Carolina 
and the Nation have suffered a great 
loss. His life was one of usefulness and 
devotion. He was courageous, conscien- 
tious, kind and generous. He was a mal 
of vision, with confidence in his country’s 
future and faith in our capacity f 
sound progress. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee, on which he served during 
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his entire membership in the House, 
benefitted greatly by his wise counsel, 
and the legislative history of the period 
bears the impress of his splendid con- 
tribution. His memory will be cherished. 


As Any Didymus Can See 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr..MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
State of our foreign affairs uppermost in 
the minds of all Americans today, the 
following editorial by Gerald W. John- 
son, which appeared in the New Repub- 
lic of February 4, 1957, is “must” read- 

and I commend it to the attention of 
dur colleagues. 
SUPERFICIAL Aspecr—As Any DIDYMUS 
Can SEE 
After the inaugural address the most im- 
Placable critic of the Eisenhower adminis- 

‘ation must allow it credit for one thing 
Somewhere it has found a better speech- 
Writer than it ever had before. The senti- 
ments professed in the address are impecca- 
ble and its sonority rises above that of any 
Of Eisenhower's prior utterances. Consider, 
lor example, the economy of words in which 
the utter damnation of isolationism is pro- 

ced. 

“No nation can any longer be a fortress, 

ne and strong and safe. And any people, 

ng such shelter for themselves, can now 
build only their prison.” 
Grim truth, that is, and admirably stated. 

Y Didymus, doubting its accuracy, has 
only to look around him, contrasting the 

uation of the United States in 1957 with 
its situation in 1953. 

Four years ago this country had just fin- 

ed a fight in which it had the military 

King of 16 nations, and the moral sup- 

of thirty-odd more, We faced the rising 
eat of communism with a solid phalanx 
Of all the free nations in the world, and tyr- 
y could find nowhere a break in the line 

ol spears, 

Today the alliance is shattered. In the 
p where two of our strongest supporters, 
Britain and France, once stood there is now, 
in the administration's own words, an im- 

vacuum. The Middle East is raging 
Against us. North Africa, from the Nile to 
the Atlantic, is raging against us. The rest 
Sf Africa and Southeast Asia are snarling. 
gome outpost, say Formosa, were attacked 

Orrow, what friend of the United States 
Could spare a single battalion to come to our 
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aid? It is only too plain that for the past. 


4 years we have been building only our 
Prison, 8 7 
The worst of it is that this loss has not 
dur balanced by a single compensatory gain. 
In the contrary, in the words of the address, 
Tarely has this earth known such peril as 
has y." Some call it a gain that the budget 
Yaa been balanced, ignoring the fact that it 
8 been balanced at $72 billion, and that 
Prod in case the phenomenal business activ- 
y Of the past year not merely continues, but 
dontinues to increase. The national debt is 
1 ter than it was when we were fighting 
or our lives, The burden of armament, plus 
Payment for wars, swallows all but 22 
uts out of each dollar of the Government's 
revenues. There is no margin of safety, and 
Slightest setback to business would be 


observer knows better than that. 
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disastrous. We are more completely fettered 
today than we were 4 years ago. 

The obvious inference is that the Presi- 
dent. was insincere, but even a superficial 
The man 
is not an isolationist, openly or secretly. 
He meant what he said. He is merely the 
confused victim of bad advice, trapped by 
the characteristic incapacity of the profes- 
sional soldier to master the realities of civil- 
ian politics in a democracy. 

The tone of the inaugural address suggests 
that he is at last beginning to realize the 
truth. It is hard to recall an occasion when 
a country enjoying abounding prosperity 
heard such a gloomy pronouncement—and 
one is not cheered by remembering that the 
President has access to more information 
than any other man in the country. There 
is here a curious echo of the way Harding 
talked in the first half of 1923, when he was 
beginning to be aware of the abyss that was 
opening at his feet, although the public did 
not guess it. 

Harding's gloom was occasioned by the rev- 
elation of corruption in his own official 
hourcehold, threatening the political ruin 
of Harding. Eisenhower's is worse than that. 
It is occasioned by the revelation that his 
foreign policy is not achieving the results 
desired, threatening not merely Eisenhower, 
but the United States and the world. 

A man betrayed by his trusted friends is 
& melancholy spectacle, but the tragic spec- 
tacle is a man betrayed, not by villains, but 
by the fact that his best efforts, made in 
honesty and sincerity, have not proved ade- 
quate. If some suspicion that this is his case 
is creeping upon Eisenhower, there is no 
need to look further for an explanation of his 
grim mood. 


However, he has courage, the basis of fine 
statecraft. For all its solemn tone the speech 
was not a wail. If the President has begun to 
realize the inadequacy of the course he has 
been pursuing, surely we may rely on him to 
change it, regardless of any embarrassment 
that may attend a confession of error. Two 
doubts, however, cloud optimism. 

One is that Eisenhower may not realize that 
the inadequacy of his course hitherto has 
not been its direction, but lack of vigor in 


pursuing it when vigor might bring him into 


conflict with some leaders of his own party. 
The other is his physical ability to sustain a 
long and gruelling contest. If Eisenhower 
will and can not only hold the office but 
actually be President for the next 4 years, 
the situation may prove to be not nearly as 
bad as many people suspect. 


Resolution of Commendation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, reaction to 
my resolution against a Tito visit has 
been gratifying. My bill to prohibit any 
expenditure of funds for travel or enter- 
tainment of this Communist dictator has 
impressed many people as a concrete 
and practical step to assure that such a 
visit will not be made, whether or not 
Tito wishes to come. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a resolu- 
tion by the Alliance (Ohio) Knights of 
Columbus which is typical of the fine 
support I have received in this matter: 
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- Whereas the Knights of Columbus, Ali- 
ance Council No. 558, Alliance, Ohio, would 
like to state that it, as a body, is unequivo- 
cally opposed to an invitation being issued 
to President Tito to visit the United States; 
and 

Whereas we are gratified that our Repre- 
sentative, FRANK T. Bow, has authored a bill 
to prohibit the expenditure of Federal funds 
in the sponsorship of such a visit; and 

Whereas we are in complete accord with 
Representative Frank T. Bowis action in the 
signing of a petition urging President Eisen- 
hower not to Invite President Tito for a visit 
to the United States; and 

Whereas we feel that such continued ac- 
tions will make President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, cog- 
nizant of the fact that the cause of world 
peace and the best interests of the United 
States cannot be served by the presence of 
a man, who has openly practiced religious 
persecutions and repressions, has been re- 
sponsible for offenses against the persons 
and property of United States citizens and 
has subjected his countrymen to commu- 
nistic rule: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Knights of Columbus, 
Alliance Council No. 558, Alliance, Ohio, 
unanimously and without qualification en- 
dorses the actions of Representative FRANK 
T. Bow and commends him for his past ac- 
tions on this subject and urges him to con- 
tinue to exert his energies in the preven- 
tion of such a visit. 

Passed by the unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers of the Knights of Columbus, Alliance 
Council No. 558, Alliance, Ohio, on this 5th 
day of February 1957. 

RICHARD E. PATTERSON, 
Worthy Grand Knight. 


At Least the Door Is Being Kept Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared on January 15, 1957, in 
the Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune: 

Ar LEAST THE DOOR Is BEING KEPT OPEN 


Moscow’s immediate reaction to President 
Eisenhower's latest disarmament proposals 
showed plainly that the cornerstone for 
agreement is not yet in place. 

That cornerstone, of course, is mutual 
confidence. No nation is going to disarm 
itself while another nation, one which it 
suspects of aggressive intentions, is equipped 
with the weapons of war. 

Mr. Eisenhower's insistence on interna- 
tional inspection grows out of our own dis- 
trust of the Soviet Union. 

Moscow's lack of confidence in us and com- 
plete misreading of our intentions was dem- 
onstrated by Russia's deputy foreign min- 
ister, Vassily Kuznetsoy, who took off on a 
denunciation of “the Eisenhower doctrine” 
as an evidence of United States interference 
in the affairs of the Middle East, 

United States Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge retorted by calling the Kuznetsov re- 
“irrelevant and impertinent 


As a basis for the trust that must underlie 
any real disarmament move, these attitudes 
do not justify high hopes, 
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If the Russians are going to use every new 
United States proposal as a basis for attack- 
ing our entire foreign policy and our motives, 
a special session of the United Nations on 
disarmament would be nothing but an oppor- 
tunity for the Reds to make unrelated 
charges against us and attempt to create dis- 
trust of our policies, 

To recognize that the proposals will not 
bring quick results is not the same thing as 
saying they are futile. Even though we must 
continue to arm ourselves, we can keep dis- 
armament as our goal, 

So long as both sides are seeking some sort 
of common ground, the door for ultimate 
agreement is kept open. So long as the door 
is kept open, there is hope that changing 
conditions may increase mutual confidence 

before mutual distrust breaks out in war. 


Israel’s Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
appendix of the Recorp, I am glad to 
call the attention of my colleagues to an 
editorial in the New York Times, of 
February 9, 1957, which appears at the 
conclusion of these brief observations. 

I, along with my colleagues, have re- 
ceived many letters from our Jewish con- 
stituents who are concerned about the 
fate of Israel in the present crisis in the 
Middle East and, as the situation is a 
most complex one, it is hard to reply to 
them—indeed, it is hard to come to any 
conclusion about the matter. I know I 
am very concerned about the situation 
and believe with all my heart that the 
integrity and security of Israel should be 
maintained and defended against aggres- 
sion. We people of the United States 
did what we could to support these people 
when their nation was founded with their 
ardent desire for freedom and national 
security, and it is our privilege if not our 
duty to support them in their fight for 
existence 


e. 
I have been disturbed, however, by the 
apparent lack on the part of the Israeli 
leadership to appreciate our friendliness 
and our anxiety by their reluctance to 
accept our advice and suggestions- to 
bring a degree of peace and understand- 
ing to this part of a troubled world. 
This young nation needs our friendship, 
as we do theirs, but as the editorial says, 
_ “Israel is in the wrong in seeking to en- 
trench itself in the Gaza strip and to 
keep United Nations forces out of that 
area.” We are entitled to better co- 
operation and greater faith in our efforts 
for peace. 

The Times editorial aids in clarifying 
the thinking in this mixed-up situation, 
and I commend it to my colleagues for 
their study. It is worthwhile reading 
and, Mr. Speaker, it expresses my own 
thoughts. 2 

ISRAEL'S POSITION 

Israel continues to refuse to comply with 
the General Assembly's demands for un- 
conditional withdrawal to the 1949 armistice 
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lines unless Egypt gives guaranties that it 
will not return to the “state of war” it has 
maintained in the past and implemented 
with guerrilla and blockade warfare, In con- 
sequence, the Aslan-Afrlean bloc calls on the 
United Nations to impose economic, finan- 
cial, and military sanctions against Israel to 
which, if voted, the United States is com- 
mitted to “give serious consideration.” 

There is no blinking the fact that this 
deadlock is in large part due to the one- 
sided manner in which the United Nations 
has handled the whole situation. It is all 
very well to say that Israel should conrply 
with the United Nations resolutions without 
exacting a price for doing so. But the Gen- 
eral Assembly itself has recognized the valid- 
ity of Israel's claim to guaranties of its na- 
tional security by voting to station United 
Nations forces along both the armistice lines 
and the Aqaba Gulf to prevent further 
Egyptian belligerence as well as Israeli re- 
Prisals. The built-in weakness of the United 
Nations armor is, however, that Egypt has 
been conceded the right to expel the United 
Nations forces whenever it pleases and 
makes no secret that it will please to do so 
as soon as the Israeli withdrawal has been 
completed. 

In these circumstances, the Israeli demand 
for an Egyptian agreement to "a mutual and 
full abstention from belligerence” is not un- 
reasonable, and it should be the duty of the 
United Nations to obtain such an agreement, 
especially since a complete Israeli withdrawal 
would in itself amount to such a contract 
on Israel's part. In any case, quite aside 
from the fact that no sanctions have been 
voted against other violators of United Na- 
tions decisions, in particular Soviet Russia, 
talk of sanctions against Israel is to put 
the cart before the horse. Long before 
Israel invaded Egypt, Egypt defied United 
Nations demands for cessation of its bellig- 
erence, and If the United Nations is to en- 
force its decisions against Israeli it cannot 
in fairness refrain from first enforcing its 
prior decision sagainst Egypt. 

On the other hand, Israel is in the wrong 
in seeking to entrench itself in the Gaza 
strip and to keep United Nations forces out 
of that area. This stand may still be merely 
a bargaining proposition, but it cannot fail 
to give a semblance of validity to Arab 
charges of Israel's expansionist ambitions, 
which can only compromise Israel's case 
before the world. 


Boy Scout Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON, KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure for me to join in saluting 
the Boy Scouts of America on the occa- 
sion of their 47th anniversary. I am 
proud to wear the pin presented to me 
last week by a Cub Scout visitor. 

The qualities taught by the Boy Scouts 
are the qualities which make for fine 
leaders of tomorrow. Among them are 
self-reliance, patriotism, courage, hard 
work, cooperation, and belief in God. 

One thing that always impresses me 
when I get reports of Boy Scout activ- 
ities is the tremendous amount of hard 
work they do as a regular part of their 
Scout program. This is a wonderful les- 
son the Boy Scouts teach. 


February 11 


The ability to work is the foundation 
of good citizenship and the opportunity 
to work is an integral part of our Ameri- 
can heritage. The men who built Amer- 
ica were workers. So must be the men 
who will help build America in the years 
to come. 

Strong in body, keen in mind, generous 
in spirit, and brave in heart, the Boy 
Scouts of America are the glory of the 
present and the hope of the future. With 
the future in hands such as these, we 
need have no fear. 


Hon. William M. Colmer, of Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, no Member of this body com- 
mands more respect or is held in higher 
esteem by his colleagues than Hon. WIL- 
Liam M. Cor rn. Always accommodat- 
ing and ever congenial, and with unas- 
suming modesty, he wields a powerful 
influence in this body. His contributions 
to good government in our Nation during 
his distinguished career in this body are 
immeasurable, and he. has earned for 
himself a deseryed place as one of the 
great statesmen of our time. 

It is therefore appropriate that public 
recognition of his services should be 4¢~ 
corded him. On February 22 Congress- 
man Corn will receive 1 of the 
awards made by the American 
Gavernment Society annually to persons 
who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the public good. Mr. Speaker, 
Congressman CoLMER is highly deserving 
of this great honor. Not only has he 
served in this body with distinction 
great ability, but, to me at least, he has 
always been a living symbol of integrity, 
political courage, and intellectual hon 
esty. Along with other members of 
Mississippi delegation in both Houses o 
Congress, and his multitude of fri 
and admirers throughout the Nation, 
take pride in his accomplishments an 


-rejoice over the deserved tribute being 


given BILL COLMER, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
three editorials which appeared recen 
in the Mississippi press: 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) State Times of 
February 6, 1957] 

COLMER Rates HIGH Wir REAL PATRIOTS 

Choice of Representative WILLIAM Cora, 
for 1 of its 2 1957 Washington Day Awards '* 
proof the American Good Government 
clety is just that—an organization trying to 
preserve constitutional democracy. 

For Mississippian Conmer, of Pascagoul® 
has spent 25 years plumping for good go 
ernment as a Member of Congress. 

Conservative, a profound believer in the 
Jeffersonian principles, Representative CO 
Arn is dean of the Mississippi delegation 
Since that depression session of 1932, Whe 
he reached Washington as a neophyte, a 
CoLmen has fought to keep the path of GOY 
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ernment in line with the Nation's founding 
Precepts. 

His outstanding record as & champion of 
State sovereignty and local self-determina- 
tion convinced the A. G. G. S. that he de- 
Served one of its medals given annually to 
Citizens brilliant in the cause of conserva- 
tive government. 

The other medal this year will go to South 
Dakota's Republican Senator Kaul MUNDT, 
another spokesman for governmental sanity. 

Neither Representative Comer nor Sen- 
ator Munot rank high with the Amer- 
leans for Democratic Action and other left- 
Wing groups claiming high-own patriotic 
Motives. 

But they rate where it counts most— 
With those organizations and those Amer- 
leans who pay more than Hpservice to the 
Constitution. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion’ Ledger of 
January 30, 1957 
REPRESENTATIVE COLMER EARNS A RARE 
DISTINCTION 


Hon. WrLiam F. Comer of Pascagoula, 
distinguished Mississippi Member of Con- 
Fress, has been nominated to receive 1 of 2 
national awards offered annually by the 

rican Good Government Society for 
mostanding contributions to good govern- 

ent. 

All who are familiar with Representative 

LMER's impressive record know that it 
justifies the coveted award. The able Mis- 
Sissippian has gained a nationwide reputa- 

on as a conscientious and active champion 
of sound, progressive government. He is a 
recognized leader of conservative forces in 

which insist upon adherence to 
Constitutional processes and governmental 
ty at all times. 

It is entirely fitting and proper that a 

legation of his home folks plan to at- 

the ceremonies honoring him in Wash- 
ington next month. Mississippians every- 
Where share the pride which Representative 
s district feels in this signal recogni- 
non of faithful services. In fact, our peo- 
are coming to appreciate the fact that 
Cotmer represents not only his district 
and State but the entire Nation as well in 
the halls of Congress. 
— American Good Government Society 
t made a wise selection in selecting him 

Or the highest award which it can bestow. 

Y every standard of public service in behalf 
— good government, Representative COLMER 
hi Yes this nomination. We are proud of 


(Prom the Pascagoula Chronicle Star and 
1887 Point Advertiser of February 1, 
l 


I? Cobb Have HAPPENED TO Two NICER 
BIL LS 


t Two Jackson Countians were singled out 
or honors last week. 
8 One was W. M. (Brit) Coumer, veteran 
h District Congressman. 
pr other was W. R. (Bill) Guest, Ingalls 
esident. 
G Sorbarn was chosen by the American Good 
overnment Society for one of its annual 
s to two outstanding Americans for 
tributions to good government, 
mouest was presented a ship's wheel inset 
m a brass pennant in recognition of com- 
N and county service during 12 years 
the Pascagoula port commission. 
mon being selected for the good govern- 
ut award, BILL Co:mer finds himself num- 
. — among a long list of distinguished 
ericans who have been similarly honored. 
These include Senator Walter F. George of 
dente, the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Be er President Herbert Hoover, Virginia's 
nator Carter Glass, and others. 
nis dna well deserves the honor. During 
more than 24 years as a Congressman 
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his stature has grown ‘steadily. Today he is 
listed well up among that body's more capa- 
ble men. He is acknowledged leader of the 
Southern conservative forces. He is a gentle- 
man who defends his convictions with reason 
and logic rather than bombast and political- 
stump fireworks. 

Cotmer’s home folks have long been aware 
of his abilities. That’s why they elected him 
to Congress and returned him for 12 suc- 
cessive terms. And they are happy for BILL 
that those abilities are being recognized and 
acknowledged on the national level. 

The time and energies devoted by Bill 
Guest to community progress through his 
work on the port.commission have been a 
considerable factor in helping put this area 
on the road to port and industrial develop- 
ment undreamed of a quarter century ago. 

The time and energy were often given at 
considerable personal sacrifice. During his 
12 years on the port commission he also 
served as executive head of Mississippi's larg- 
est single industry—an industry that during 
World War II years was working round the 
clock for maximum production of various 
type combat ships, an industry whose war- 
time employment level passed the 10,000 
mark. 

Despite these pressures and demands he 
found the time to enter into and often lead 
the planning that laid the groundwork for a 
large part of our present progress. 

Brit Column and Bill Guest 
their honors. 


both merit 


Pearl Harbor Is Remembered—The 
“Arizona” Is a Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 4, 1957, my esteemed col- 
league, the able gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Loser] inserted in the REC- 
orp an article dated December 7, 1956, by 
Ed Clark Ford from the Nashville Ban- 
ner. 

My distinguished colleague pointed out 
in his introduction to the article that Mr. 
Ford presented a matter of great con- 
cern and importance to all citizens of our 
country. Mr. Ford did just that. Very 
ably, with deep sympathy and under- 
standing, as well as great patriotism, he 
presented his feelings as he stood on 
the deck of the U. S. S. Arizona, the tomb 
of 1,102 of America’s finest. 

Mr. Clark’s concern that the memory 
of Americans might be so perishable as 
to allow “‘the first to die (to) sleep in a 
decaying tomb” is most commendable. 
However, Hawaii's Americans—and all 
Hawaiians are Americans—have not for- 
gotten. 

In 1949, the Legislature of Hawaii 
created the Pacific War Memorial Com- 
mission as the sole war memorial agency 
of Hawaii, Nearly 100 plans for a me- 
morial have been carefully considered by 
this Commission. As a result of this 
careful consideration, a master plan 
designated the Pacific Memorial System 
was evolved. 

On April 7, 1953, the Legislature of 
Hawaii unanimously approved, ratified, 
and confirmed these plans as the plans 
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of the people of Hawaii. The resolution 
expressing this approval established the 
System to express the Nation's gratitude 
toward its fallen heroes and serve to 
inspire the living to build for a world 
without war—a world wherein there is 
peace with honor, respect for both the 
dignity of the individual and the rights 
of minorities—and where all peoples 
place their faith in God. 

The Pacific Memorial System plan binds 
together several historic sites in a majestic 
setting in Hawaii. It extends from Pearl 
Harbor, birthplace of World War II, to the 
National Cemetery of the Pacific in Punch- 
bowl Crater, last resting place of 14,000 war 
dead—heroes all—and beyond that to Hono- 
lulu's best-known landmark, Diamond Head. 


The sunken battleship Arizona will be 
the Pearl Harbor terminus of the System. 
Necessarily, it has taken time to develop 
the plans and to obtain clearances as 
well as agreement from the various 
agencies of government involved, As of 
the moment, final details are being 
worked out for a bill which will author- 
ize construction of the Arizona monu- 
ment and acceptance of funds which 
the Pacific War Memorial Commission 
will raise by a public fund-raising cam- 
paign. I hope to have the honor and 
privilege of introducing this bill within 
the near future. Actual commencement 
of one part of this Pacific Memorial Sys- 
tem called The Gardens of the Missing 
is expected in the immediate future. 

Hawaii and America have not for- 
gotten, 


Resolution of Oregon State Dental 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Oregon Dental Association has called 
to my attention certain inequities exist- 
ing in our income-tax structure as it 
affects self-employed persons who are not 
accorded income-tax savings on amounts 
contributed by them to their own retire- 
ment programs. Measures to correct 
these inequities are presently pending 
before the appropriate committees of the 
Congress. In order that all facets of this 
matter may be before this committee, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp, the following resolution adopted 
on this subject by the Oregon Dental 
Association: 

Whereas the Internal Revenue Code grants 
considerable income-tax sayings to certain 
individuals, such as corporate employees, by 
not subjecting to present taxation corporate 
contributions to their retirement or pension 
funds which have been established for their 
benefit; and 

Whereas self-employed persons are not ac- 
corded a like privilege of Income-tax savings 
on amounts contributed by them to their 
own retirement programs; and 

Whereas this income-tax inequity could be 
corrected by passage of the Jenkins-Keogh 
proposal, H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, the principles 
of which have the approval of both major 
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political parties and the President of the 
United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the Ore- 
gon State Dental Association endorse the 
tenet of the Jenkins-Keogh proposal, H. R. 9 
and H. R. 10, which would permit self- 
employed persons to obtain income-tax sav- 
ings on contributions to their pension or 
retirement programs similar to those now 
provided by law to corporate employees with 
respect to contributions made to their pen- 
sion or retirement programs by their em- 
ployers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the membership of the Ore- 
gon State Dental Association urge the 85th 
Congress to enact the Jenkins-Keogh pro- 
posal quickly into law and requests the Mem- 


bers of the Oregon congressional delegation: 


to diligently strive for early passage of this 
desirable legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Dental 
Association request its congressional delega- 
tion to place this resolution in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Thaddeus Kosciusko: Hero of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (1746-1817) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Thaddeus 
Kosciusko was one of those brave and 
restless Polish fighters for freedom who 
was so strongly motivated by a love of 
liberty that he would go anywhere and 
take part in any battle provided it was 
for a righteous cause. It was this feel- 
ing which brought him to America not 
long after our Revolutionary War had be- 
gun. He arrived in Philadelphia in Au- 
gust of 1776 and immediately applied 
for military service. He was admitted 
and charged with the drawing up of 
plans for fortifying the Delaware River. 
The success of this work earned him a 
comission as colonel of engineers in the 
Continental Army. 

In the spring of the following year, he 
joined the Northern Army at Ticon- 
deroga, Later the fortifications he 
erected at Saratoga contributed greatly 
to the brilliant victory of our forces 
there. During the next 2 years he 
was placed in charge of the building of 
fortifications at West Point. Subse- 
quently, he took part in the battle of 
Charleston, and was among the first of 
the Continentals to enter that city after 
its evacuation by the British. On Oc- 
tober 13, 1783, Congress made him a 
brigadier general. 

Having served this country and its 
cause successfully and brilliantly, in July 
of 1784 he returned to his native land, 
hoping to carry on the fight for her free- 
dom. For more than 20 years he con- 
tinued his brave but unfortunately futile 
efforts for Poland’s freedom and died in 
exile in Switzerland in 1817. 

On the 211th anniversary of his birth- 
day, we solemnly honor his noble mem- 
ory. We do this not only because he 
fought for our independence, but also be- 
cause he was a vigorous champion of the 
universal cause of human freedom as 
long as he lived. 
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Soil Conservation Doesn’t Cost—It Pays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, I want to include 
the annual report of the Cass County, 
Iowa, Soil Conservation Commissioners 
for 1956. This report explains how the 
soil and moisture program under the 
direction of the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice and the county soil conservation 
commissioners is carried on to conserve 
Mother Earth, our most valuable natu- 
ral resource, The American people de- 
rive far greater benefits from this pro- 
gram than it costs. About 2,700 such 
soil-conservation districts are now in 
operation in every section of the United 
States. 

I extend my sincere congratulations 
to every American who takes an active 
part in this wonderful program. 

The report follows: f 
Cass County Sor, CONSERVATION DISTRICT 

14TH ‘ANNUAL REPORT, 1956 
CONSERVATION IS YOUR JOB 

Many people haye responsibility for- the 
conservation and effective use of the Nation's 
soil and water resources. The major respon- 
sibility rests with the people who own and 
operate the land. There are also commu- 
nity, soil conservation district, State and Na- 
tional responsibilities. 

The conservation job is too big for any 1, 
2 or 3 agencies or organizations. We 
cannot hope to get conservation measures 
applied on the land as rapidly as the public 
interest demands without informing and 
using to the fullest every segment of our so- 
ciety, both rural and urban. 

The soil-conservation district cooperates 
with and gives appropriate credit and rec- 
ognition to all organizations and groups, 
public and private, and to individuals active 
in the soll and water conservation movement. 
We enlist the assistance of everyone who is 
willing to do something about furthering 
conservation. 

Six hundred and seventy-two miles of ter- 
races have been constructed in Cass County. 
If properly maintained, these will hold over 
400 million gallons of water. 

FUNCTION OF THE DISTRICT 

The district governing body acts and 
speaks for the people in the district. The 
members select. their own officers, which they 
may change from time to time. A common 
practice is to designate one member as chair- 
man and another as secretary-treasurer. 
Frequently, however, they arrange for a dis- 
trict employee or someone working with the 
district to serve as secretary. A district gov- 
erning body adopts its policies and pro- 
cedures and makes other major decisions 
about the district's work at meetings with 
a quorum (usually a majority) of the mem- 
bers present. 

DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 

George Hosfelt, chairman; Boyd Bailey, 
member; Carl Kelley, member; Gayle John- 
son, Office assistant. 

STATE AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Soil conservation district governing offi- 
cials found that State associations of soil 
conservation districts had enabled them to 
develop better methods for ma the 
district. They felt a need for a National 
association to do a similar job on a national 
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scale. The National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts (NASCD) was organized 
in 1946. 

The Association is an independent, non= 
profit, non-partisan organization. Its pri- 
mary concern is the conservation and orderly 
development of America's land and water. 
resources through means of local self-gov- 
ernment. 


STATE FUNDS 
la budget 


Projector feritelo cso 19. 00 
C 501.16 
2a budget 

Clerical salary 62, 532. 00 
Technical salary n 08 
— ee 

T 4,116, 09 

CASS COUNTY SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The application of soil conservation prac- 
tices in Cass County has consistently in- 
creased since the formation of the District 
in 1942. It is interesting to observe that in 
the early 1940's terraces were being con- 
structed at the rate of 10 to 20 miles per 
year, while in 1956, 153 miles were con- 
structed. It is the goal of the district 
establish as rapidly as possible the need 
soil conservation practices on Cass County 
farms. Normally the establishment of con- 
touring of tilled crops is the first practice 
to put into effect on a farm where there 13 
interest in soll conservation. ‘The sloping 
and seeding of hillside waterways adds con- 
venience to farming the field and gives per- 
manent protection to the watercourse. 
complete the soil conservation job a rotation 
suited to the needs of the land, should be 
established and adequate terraces should be 
built to aid in control when heayy rains 
occur. 


Accomplish- 
ments Future 
Practices d 
1956 To date 
— 
Contouring - acres..| 6,637 02. 034 42. 15 
Waterwuys d. JIL) 1,041 33% 
Terraces. ----miles..| 183 672| 6, 
Dams number. 4 319 — 
Diversion ... miles... 1 B hr 
Tile drains. incal fect _.|38, 997 |720, 834 l. 271, 
Open drains miles. 6 66 128 
Drainage... ----neres..| 175 | 3,730 1.470 
Cooper tors num ber 8⁴ 791 1. be 
Farm plans do.... 60 656 1. 
ACP farms serviced__..do....| 667 A 
AA et ee ee e 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Gilbert Wehrman, conservationist; Stanley 
Bennett, conservation aid; Wayne Raasch 
conservation aid; Clarence Ford, conserva” 
tionist. 

WATERSHED ORGANIZATION 


Watershed protection and flood- prevention 
responsibilities assigned to the Soil Conse, 
vation Service offer opportunities to assis 
local people with major water-management 
work under this authority and is part of the 
assistance SCS gives through soil conserva- 
tion districts, 

“EXTENSION SERVICE 

As part of the land-grant college syste™ 
the Cooperative Extension Service is looked 
upon as the education arm of the Uni 
States Department of Agriculture. Close co“ 
ordination is essential between the techni 
assistance of SCS and the Extension Service 
teaching to encourage farmers to adopt ar 
practices consistent with the sound use 
land and water resources, 
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SCHOOLS 


Schools are integrating into their regular 
Courses of study materials for better under- 
g and appreciation of the Nation's 
zoll and water resources. This is true of both 
elementary and high schools. More and more 
Conservation materials are being used in 
teacher's workshops. 
UNITED STATES SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
ASSISTS 


The primary purpose of the SCS Is to assist 
farmers with the development and applica- 
tion of basic soil conservation plans fitted 
Specifically to their soil and water resources. 

e primary work of SCS. consists of assisting 

farmer-operated soil conservation dis- 


Our objective is the fullest use of SCS 
cians for assisting district cooperators, 
applicants for ACP cost sharing, and soil 
participants who are not yet district 
Cooperators to apply the greatest amount of 
the best conservation on the land. In fur- 
g the wise use of the Nation's soil and 
Water resources, SCS acquaints applicants 
With the principles of the land-capability 
concept of good land use and with SCS meth- 
Cds for developing and carrying out basic 
Conservation plans on their land. 


COST SHARING AIDS CONSERVATION 


Through the agricultural conservation 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Federal Government offers to share with 
farmers the cost of applying certain soll and 
Water conservation measures. 
State and county programs are developed 
Meet the conservation problems in the 
State and county within the principles and 
Policies of the national program. 
SOIL CONSERVATION DOESN'T COST, IT PAYS 
Your conservation farm plan provides a 
and water conservation program where 
the land takes the water rather than the 
Water taking the land. 


The Late Honorable Thurmond Chatham 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I deeply regret the passing of our former 
friend and colleague, Hon. Thurmond 
Chatham, of North Carolina. 

He had great ability and qualities 
Which endeared him to all. He had a 

e military record, serving in the United 
States Navy for 2 years in World War I 
and for 3 years in World War II, being 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal and the 
Secretary of the Navy's Commendation 
Medal. He was entitled to the American 
and European Theater Ribbons; the Asi- 
atic Theater Ribbon with three battle 
Stars; and the World War I and Victory 
Ribbons, He was also decorated by the 
Netherlands Government with the Royal 
Order of Nassau With Swords. 

A highly successful businessman, for- 
Merly president of the Chatham Manu- 
facturing Co. in Elkin, N. C., with many 
interests in his community and else- 
Where, he was elected to the 8ist Con- 
ress, serving in this body for 8 years 
and making a further and very fine con- 
tribution to his country and to the free 
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world as a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House. 

We were old friends, our friendship 
dating back to the period before World 
War II. I shall miss him greatly, as will 
his wide circle of friends, both those who 
served with him here in the Congress and 
those who knew him in his other ac- 
tivities. E 

I join in heartfelt sympathy to his wife 
and all his family. 


King Saud’s Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11,1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the New York Times of February 9, 1957, 
entitled “King Saud's Visit“: 

KING Savup's Visrr 

The visit of King Saud to the United States 

has ended successfully for all concerned. It 


ds, to begin with, gratifying that satisfactory 


agreements should have been reached on the 
Dhahran Airbase and on American military 
and economic aid to Saudi Arabia. It is espe- 
cially satisfying that King Saud has so clearly 
expressed his acceptance of the principle of 
the Eisenhower doctrine, which is aimed 
against Soviet dominance of the Middle East. 

However, even if the visit had not been a 
success, President Eisenhower was entirely 
justified in inviting King Saud to this coun- 
try. Both the monarch and his country of 
Saudi Arabia are important in the middle 
eastern picture. It was desirable to seek an 
understanding with the King and to try to 
win his support for or tolerance of American 
policies. 

No one can deny that Saudi Arabia is try- 
ing to destroy Israel, that Saudi Arabia is 
the reverse of democratic, that there are 
slaves and abysmal poverty despite the oil 
revenues and that King Saud has played 
President Nasser's mischievous game in near- 
eastern affairs. The fact that the King was 
invited to the United States did not mean 
that the Eisenhower administration approved 
of these policies. It is a pernicious form of 
isolationism to assert that we must not hold 
negotiations or maintain diplomatic relations 
with peoples and nations whose policies are 
at varlance with ours. 4 

This was one of the things that Mayor 
Wagner forgot in his rude refusal to accord 
an official welcome to King Saud on his way 
through New York. Whatever the mayor's 
personal feelings may have been, and what- 
ever the political implications that he feared, 
he had a duty to act as an official, not as a 
private individual. If the President of the 
United States invites a foreign notable on a 
state visit the mayor of New York surely can- 
not do less than to extend the normal diplo- 
matic courtesies, 

The accords reached with King Saud are 


good for both sides. The King has nothing ~ 


like the influence in the Middle East that 
Colonel Nasser has, and there is no possi- 
bility of his being built up to comparable 
stature. However, he is a ruler of consider- 
able importance and influence, and the oll 
production of his country is equaled only by 
Kuwait. 

Unlike Egypt and Syria, Saudi Arabia has 
kept clear of Russian influence. It stands to 
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reason that the ruling classes in countries 
which possess oil, not to mention property 
and wealth in other forms, want no com- 
munism in their territory. The Eisenhower 
doctrine is aimed against Russia and so is 
the Baghdad Pact. It seems inevitable that 
some link must be established in time be- 
tween these two instruments. y 

Perhaps such a link is being worked out, 
or at least discussed, with Iraq, whose Crown 
Prince Adbul Niah is now in the United 
States. Iraq is the one Arab State that be- 
longs to the Baghdad Pact, along with Tur- 
key, Iran, Pakistan, and Britain. Iraq and 
Lebanon are the only Arab States which can 
be said to be pro-Western in their orienta- 
tion. 

However, even these states are determined- 
ly and bitterly anti-Israel, This is a field 
where all the Arab Nations are united and 
where they are at odds with the United 
States. We are as firmly committed to the 
continued existence of Israel as the Arabs are 
determined to destroy Israel. The Arabs 
would be misinterpreting American policy 
completely if they believed that the harsh 
pressure being brought against Israel by the 
United States in the General Assembly and 
elsewhere was evidence that the United 
States is abandoning Israel. 

This must have been made clear to King 
Saud, and it is the sort of thing that would 
have made a discussion with him useful. 
All in all, there has been ample proof that 
the idea of inviting King Saud to the United 
States was a sound one. 


Resolution Adopted by Council of the 


American Library Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Library Services Act, passed by the 
84th Congress, authorized an annual 
Federal appropriation of $7,500,000 for 
extending and developing public-library 
Services in rural areas. Despite such au- 
thorization, the President’s budget for 
the next fiscal year requested the appro- 
priation of only $3,000,000. This lesser 
amount will seriously penalize those 
States which are prepared and willing to 
match Federal funds appropriated in 
moving forward on their rural library 
programs. ‘There can be no better in- 
vestment than funds spent on making 
the knowledge of the ages available to all 
the people: r 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recor the following reso- 
lution adopted by the council of the 
American Library Association on Janu- 
ary 31, 1957, expressing the concern of 
that association over the lack of funds 
requested for the implementation of the 
Library Services Act: 

Whereas the Library Services Act was 
passed by the 84th Congress and signed by 
the President to aid the States in extending 
and developing public-library service to mil- 
lions of people in rural areas now without 
such service or with inadequate service; and 

Whereas this act authorizes an annual ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000 for a 5-year period 
to be used for grants to the States on a 
matching basis; and 
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Whereas the President's budget for 1957- 
58 recommends only $3 million for these 
grants; and 

Whereas this recommended appropriation 
for 1957-58 will penalize States that have 
developed and promoted programs in antici- 
pation of the full amount for which they 
could qualify under the act because any re- 
duction from the total amount authorized 
under the act, namely, $7,500,000, will neces- 
sarily reduce the amount avallable to each 
State; and 

Whereas this proposed reduction will seri- 
ously endanger the accomplishment of the 
primary objective of the act, to stimulate the 
States and their political subdivisions to es- 
tablish and maintain adequate library facili- 
ties in our rural areas, now unserved or in- 
adequately served; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association at their midwinter 
meeting at Chicago, III., on January 31, 1957, 
recommend to the 85th Congress, sitting in 
its first session, that it appropriate for 1957- 
58 the full amount of $7,500,000 authorized 
by the act in order that this amount may be 
available to stimulate the States to proceed 
with their programs of further extending 
public-library services to rural areas; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies ef this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States; 
to all the Members of the Congress; to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; and to the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 


Too Little— Too Late for Air Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
must we always have tragedy and dis- 
aster, with loss of life, to shock us into 
action to protect and preserve lives in 
the United States? Seldom do we an- 
ticipate the need for safety measures 
which will prevent accidents and save 
lives. 

The horrible and totally unnecessary 
air accident in Van Nuys, Calif., which 
killed several children and seriously in- 
jured many others, has awakened the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration into 
action to prevent a recurrence of that 
kind of accident. 

High-speed airplanes and jet test 
flights should never have been allowed 
over populated areas. The new regula- 
tions and orders of CAA will prevent this, 
but a serious accident had to happen to 
bring about these new regulations. 

Following is a recent news item out- 
lining the new CAA orders on flight 
tests: 

CAA to REQUIRE Maps or Test-FLicnt AREAS 
(By the Associated Press) 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration ad- 
vised Congress today that its new rules re- 
quire aircraft manufacturers to submit 
charts of flight-test areas before making any 
test flights. 

The regulation is designed to help prevent 
a recurrence of the type of air collision which 
occurred over Van Nuys, Calif., January 31, 
killing six flyers and three children on the 
ground. In that instance, a transport and 
a jet fighter—both on test flights—collided, 
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CAA Administrator James T. Pyle told a 
House Commerce Committee inquiring into 
air safety that the chart regulation is a part 
of new rules prohibiting flight testing except 
over open water or sparsely populated areas. 

He said a manufacturer wishing to flight 
test a plane must contact the nearest CAA 
representative and submit a map or chart 
showing the area to be used. 

Turning to discussion of the takeoff crash 
of a Northeast Airlines DC6A from La 
Guardia Airport, N. Y., February 1, Mr. Pyle 
said the plane had been approved for a 
maximum seating of 103 passengers. 

Northeast had reduced the seating ar- 
rangement to 89 passengers with additional 
seats for six crew members. In addition, 
there were six infants on board, making a 
total of 101 persons. 

He said the plane took off 1.363 pounds 
below the authorized weight and added that 
the weight limit had a large margin of safety. 

Mr. Pyle said a roundtrip proving flight 
January 2 between Boston, New York and 
Miami was observed by four CAA inspectors. 


The Loophole That Has Hurt the Wheat 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr, KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, what 
might be referred to as a loophole 
threatens the ruin of the wheat farmer. 
Under a provision of the law which 
allows unlimited imports of Canadian 
wheat treated for seed purposes, and 
thereby labeled unfit for human con- 
sumption, millions of bushels of wheat 
have been shipped into this country. 
Canadians are willing to sell this wheat 
for whatever they can get for it, and 
consequently, fine seed wheat raised in 
North Dakota and surrounding States 
is finding its way into surplus storage 
where there would otherwise be a market 
for it. I have introduced a bill which 
I hope will plug this loophole. 

The situation is so serious that the 
North Dakota State Legislature took 
official note of it in the following resolu- 
tion: j 
House Concurrent Resolution B 
Concurrent resolution urging the United 

States Secretary of State and Secretary 

of Agriculture to ensure enforcement of 

wheat and other seed import quotas, regu- 
lations and laws 

Whereas Selkirk wheat and other seed im- 
ports from Canada have greatly increased 
due to easing of import restrictions and the 
circumvention of import quotas, laws, and 
regulations; and 

Whereas such abnormal importation of 
Selkirk wheat and other seeds over and above 
the established import quotas is extremely 
harmful to the economy of North Dakota 
wheat farmers and American wheat farmers 
generally: and 

Whereas the North Dakota Congressional 
delegations have expressed concern over the 
unfavorable economic effect of this situa- 
tion: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the United States 
Secretary of State and Secretary of Agri- 
culture are hereby urged and requested to 
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take all possible action to ensure full com- 
pliance with the regular wheat and other 
seed import quotas, laws, and regulations, 
particularly in the case of Selkirk wheat; 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the North Dakota Congressional 
delegations and to the United States Secre- 
tary of State and Secretary of Agriculture. 
B. Wor, 
Speaker of the House. 
GERALD L. Sram, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
CLYDE DUFFY, 
President of the Senate. 
Vie GILEREATH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Citation for Hon. Frank T. Bow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11,1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it has just been called to my attention 
that our colleague, Hon. Frank T. Bow, 
of Ohio, has been awarded the Benton 
Memorial Award. This Benton Memo- 
rial Award is given annually to some out- 
standing citizen or official who has been 
active in trying to preserve and protect 
our constitutional rights and guaranties. 

Frank T. Bow's specific citation was 
for his outstanding fight waged against 
the Status of Forces Treaty. I am sure 
many of us are very happy to see FRANK 
Bow get this high award, which in some 
small measure portrays his fighting 
patriotic qualities. 

The citation is as follows: 

CITATION For Hon. FRANK T. Bow 


This, our second Benton Memorial Award, 
is presented to Congressman Frank T. BOW 
of Ohio in admiration and appreciation of his 
persistent and effective fight for the restora- 
tion of constitutional rights and guaranties 
to the members of our Armed Forces over - 
seas, taken from them by the Status of Forces 
Treaty and similar agreements with foreign 
nations. 

Congressman Bow's presentation of the 
constitutional issues violated by these treat- 
ies was so thorough and so unanswerable 
that it won the outspoken admiration of his 
colleagues, regardless of political affiliation. 

He has continued, on every occasion, his 
fight to return to our soldiers those rights 
which have been a part of their heritage of 
freedom since the founding of the Republic - 
His statements are ample evidence of his 
never-flagging devotion to the cause of jus- 
tice and fair play for those who serve under 
the flag of our Country far from their native 
land. 

Congressman Bowis action reflects the 
spirit declared in Congress in 1793 by James 
Madison when he said: 

„The Nation is bound by the most sacred 
obligation to protect the rights of its citizens 
against a violation of them from any quarter; 
or, if they cannot protect, they are bound to 
repay the damage.” 

The insane invernationalist policy exempli- 
fied by the Status of Forces Treaty reverses 
both the intent and the remedy expressed in 
this statement of traditional American prin- 
ciple—by taking the initiative in removing 
constitutional protection from American 
servicemen, the State Department has 
shown itself subversive to the principle an- 
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nounced by Madison, that the Government 
should uphold the rights of its citizens and 
Not derogate them. Second, the application 
Ar public funds to the support of foreign 
governing cliques is one way in which they 
have colluded in this spoliation of our 
American birthright. These irresponsible 
Centralists have directly opposed the re- 
Medial principle expressed by Madison—not 
only have funds not been used to repay the 

e done to our servicemen, but they 
have been used to reward foreign adminis- 
trations that have participated in the 

age. 

Representative Bow's resolutions have ex- 
Pressed the traditional American policy, and 
in supporting this policy his colleagues have 

Set themselves in opposition to the adminis- 

trative centralists, who enjoy life tenure and 

are thereby immune from public account- 
ability. Such congressional opposition to 
msible centralism vindicates the con- 
fidence of the Founding Fathers in the popu- 
branch of the Government, responsive to 
the needs of the people and directly respon- 

Sible to them. Benton stated the responsi- 

bility of the Congress as follows: 

“If the President and Senate invade the 
legislative field of Congress, which is to 
judge? or who is to judge between them? 
Or is each to judge for itself? The House of 

‘esentatives, and the Senate in its legis- 

, lative capacity, but especially the House, as 

the great constitutional depository of the 

tve power, becomes its natural guard- 

and defender * it belongs to the 

to Judge when these limits have been 

mded, and to preserve inviolate the 

field of legislation which the Constitution 

intrusted to the immediate representatives 
ot the people. 

By fighting the Status of Forces Treaty 
§ppropriations, Congressman Bow and his 
Co! es have shown an awareness to the 

portance of fiscal power and an acumen 
in its application worthy of their intellectual 

enitors, typified by Benton. 

But as this award is not intended as a mere 

memorial to past action, we ask Con- 
Sressman Bow for leadership in reviving the 
Perception of those truths on which Ben- 

n's activity was founded—among them that 
zoverelgnty inheres in the power to issue 
money. This power, having been filched 

Congress where the Constitution placed 
® great part of it, has gone by default to men 
Not always worthy of trust; men sometimes 
skilled in manipulations without being fully 
Conscious of the long-term effects of their 
actions. This has accompanied a suppres- 
Sion of essential parts of world history, and of 
dur own national history in particular, a 
Vital part of which is most emphatically that 
or Benton, Catron, and Van Buren. Our 
Universities have failed to prepare men for 
Civic office. 

Against these evils we commend Congress- 
man Bow’s actions during his tefms of office, 
®nd in token of this, we express our thanks 
in this, the second Benton award. 


The Surgeon General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN. J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, February 7, 1957, I called to the 
attention of this House an incident 
Which I considered had worked an in- 
Justice and hardship upon a physician, a 
resident of my district, who had been 
tendered an appointment in the Medical 
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Corps of the Regular Establishment of 
the United States Army. 

As soon as this matter was brought to 
the personal attention of the Surgeon 
General, Maj. Gen. Silas B. Hays, this 
matter was thoroughly inquired into by 
him with the result that the earlier ac- 
tion of the Surgeon General’s Office was 
promptly confirmed and the tender of an 
appointment in the Medical Corps of the 
Regular Army was reinstated. I want to 
personally express to Maj. Gen. Hays 
my profound appreciation for the 
prompt and equitable manner in which 
he acted in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the Army and of the branch 
of the Army which he so ably commands. 


Status of Arab Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor, written by Mr. 
Curtis L. Gibson, appeared in the New 
York Times of January 17, 1957. Mr. 
Gibson lived in Palestine under the man- 
date and has a firsthand knowledge of 
the Arab refugee problem, 

Status or ARAB REFUGEES—THEIR PLIGHT 
CONSIDERED RESULT OF INDIFFERENCE OF 
OVERLORDS 

To the EDITOR OF THe New YORK TIMES: 
Your publication of letters from Howard 

Mumford Jones and Donald Harrington, re- 

calling the facts of the Arab-Israeli trouble, 

is a gratifying move toward sanity. 

An American citizen, I lived in Palestine 
under the mandate. My mother lived there 
and in Syria 24 years. I had numerous Arab 
friends and few Jcwish. My mother had 
many of both. 

The three classes of Arabs—Bedouin, ef- 
fendi and fellahin—are practically separate 
races, as much so as the Welsh, English, and 
Scots. Mr. Harrington did well to point out 
that 70 percent of present Israel belonged to 
the mandate administration, not to the 
Arabs, 

Equally important is the fact that whereas 
perhaps 15 percent belonged to the Arabs, 
it was not to Arabs now pining away on the 
U. N. dole. These camp refugees were the 
poor fellahin and the lower middle-class 
town Arabs, who owned practically no land. 
The landowning effendi, who in the Arab 
scheme of things were the whole cheese (reli- 
gion, education, government, wealth, and 
leisure), went to Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, 
etc. i 

The lower-class Arabs in the camps are 
in only slightly different circumstances than 
before. Then they lived in squalor and 
toiled as wretched drudges for a bare sub- 
sistence. The seething discontent and 
hatred are not due to their condition or the 
loss of property but is artifically produced 
by the propaganda of demagogs like Nas- 
ser and of the exiled effendi who still lead 
them. around by the nose intellectually. 

From the beginning the only source of 
Arab-Jewish conflict was the jealousy of 
the greedy effendi overlords. Although they 
willingly sold their worst land to the Jews 
for 2 to 5 times its value, they saw 
Jewish industry and influence would surely 
liberate their slave empire and so cried 
“thief, thief."—Curtis L. Gibson, * 
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Marion Bayard Folsom, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times in its February 6 issue 
carried a very interesting and unusual 
story about a distinguished member of 
the President's Cabinet, Secretary 
Marion Bayard Folsom. The article is 
highly commendatory of an outstanding 
public servant. It is most appropriate 
and well merited. It gives a true pic- 
ture of a man who occupies an impor- 
tant position in our Government. More- 
over, it demonstrates what many of us 
already know. For, contrary to an im- 
pression too often created that all Gov- 
ernment heads are high living autocrats, 
this story truly depicts a humble, un- 
ostentatious, simple man who does an 
efficient job without flair or a yen for 
publicity. 

It was my privilege as chairman of the 
Post War Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning Committee a decade ago to work 
for 3 years with Secretary Folsom as the 
chief of the staff of that committee, 
Those familiar with the 3 years’ work 
of that committee in its task of formu- 
lating a conversion of our wartime to a 
peacetime committee have been most 
vocal in complimenting the success of 
the committee. With all deference to 
the 16 men who constituted that com- 
mittee, I have always taken pleasure in 
pointing out that whatever success the 
committee achieved was largely due to 
the guiding hand of this splendid and 
able man. 

President Eisenhower and the country 
as a whole are both to be congratulated 
on having this able and modest man at 
the head of the important Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The article from the New York Times 
is as follows: 

WasxHrvcron, February 5.—Marion Bayard 


‘Folsom stands out in striving, contentious 


Washington for his easygoing way to execu- 
tive efficiency. 


MAN IN THE NEWS 


His Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has more “hot potatoes” to handle 
than the De t of Agriculture. Yet 
Secretary Folsom goes quietly along, tackling 
tough problems. He doesn’t smoke, drink, or 
swear. He doesn’t grumble or gamble, get 
excited or angry, or indeed, even raise his 


voice. To make a point, he removes his 


glasses and gestures with them while he 
talks 


Apparently he never needs to let off steam 
beyond the opportunity afforded by a bit of 
golf and gardening. The experts on taking 
the tensions off the American executive 
might get some pointers from a look at the 
Folsom methods. They're a blend of eco- 
nomic and political strategy and a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature. He gets ahead 
by an appealing combination of diffidence 
and confidence. 

When he took over the job less than a 
year ago he sheared off all the bureaucratic 
extras. 

He reduced conferences with the 15 top 
H. E. W. officials from every morning to once 
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a week. He made that one conference the 
mill wheel for the week. It's held at 9:30 
each Tuesday morning. 

He scrapped the elaborate system of charts 
and graphs through which the new Depart- 
ment had been explaining itself to Congress 
under his predecessor, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. 


THE CONTINUING FILE 


An old hand at testimony, he takes appear- 
ances on Capitol Hill casually. He appeared 
there today to explain the President's pro- 
posals to ald school construction, 

He has his facts ready, then talks to the 
main aims while sizing up the opposition. 
He once headed the staff of the House Com- 
mittee on Postwar Economic Planning and 
Strategy. and learned well the strategy. 

In the shallow drawer that extends across 
the kneehole part of his huge desk he set 
up his continuing file. Many a visitor can 
attest that all Secretary Folsom needs to 
prove a point is to pick out an odd piece of 
paper—maybe a leaf from the budget in brief, 
perheps a newspaper clipping, or a letter 
from a widow on insurance, Nobody has dis- 
covered what he puts in the drawer to make 
the right piece of data come out when he 
needs it. 

At this deek, Secretary Folsom is master of 
his own vast field—the social-security sys- 
tem—which makes up the big buik of the De- 
partment’s budget. 

Mr. Folsom was a chief drafter of the social- 
security laws 20 years ago, and of all their 
revisions since. More recently, from a post in 
the Treasury Department, we was rewriter in 
chief of the tax laws, including those that 
support social security. 

In the fields newer to him—education and 
health—Mr. Folsom concentrated his attacks 
on the chief bottlenecks—construction in 
both cases. A classroom shortage stifled the 
public schools. A shortage of laboratories 
and medical colleges stymied the medical re- 
search he considers the chief key to a health- 
jer America. So he selected a top man in 
each field to head the drive to eliminate the 
shortages, 


tor, the Honorable Jonn J. SPARKMAN, 

before the junior chamber of commerce 

of my home town of Jasper, Ala., on Fri- 

day night, January 11, 1957: 

SPEECH BRY SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN, OF ALA- 
BAMA, BEFORE THE JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE YOUNG -MAN - OF -THE -YEAR -AWARD 
BANQUET, JASPER, ALA., JANUARY 11, 1957 


We are here tonight honoring a young man 
who has already achieved success. He has 
achieved that success right here in Alabama— 
right here in Walker County, where many of 
the necessary ingredients for success lie all 
about him. 

A young man, either on the point of 
deciding on, or in the early stages of his ca- 
reer, often woriders If he should take Horace 
Greeley’s advice and Go west,” or take some- 
one else's advice and go north or east. 

To many young men, the grass does look 
greener in distant pastures. But my hope 
is that young men and young women, born 
and reared in Alabama, may resolve that 
today their futures lie in Alabama. I hope 
that so far as it may be reasonably done 
young people of Walker County may cast 
their future lot in Walker County. 

Alabama needs the ability, the initiative 
and the productiveness of her young men 
and young women. One of our greatest 
needs in Alabama is an industrial develop- 
ment that will make jobs available for our 
own people and thus put an end to this 
never-ending migration of our young people 
and the resulting terrific economic loss. 

Of course, no young man can expect to sit 
here in Alabama or Walker County and wait 
for a glowing future to unfold before him. 
Any man who expects the future to glow 
must provide the flame to spark that glow. 
He must look about him. He must size up 
the opportunities that face him. 

Iam convinced that there are many oppor- 
tunities in Walker County for a young man 
willing to apply himself. The young man 
who wishes to size up Walker County and its 
opportunities might well take a look at 
Walker County's history. 

Like many good things American, Walker 
County's history started with the Indians. 
This county was originally a territory formed 
by the boundaries of the Creek, Chickasaw, 
and Cherokee Indian nations. Walker's his- 
tory is steeped in the sweat of the common 
man's toll, for its first settlers were primarily 
farmers from the Carolinas, north Georgia, 
and eastern Tennessee. They were seeking 
just a little land on which to scratch out 
their simple wants from Walker County’s 
fertile hills. 

It was not until the 1820's that the main- 
stream of settlers found its way into the 
county. With this mainstream came a de- 
sire on the part of these new settlers to 
search deeper into the resources of the 
county. One of their first findings was coal. 

There is some question as to whether the 
first coal mined in Alabama was mined in 
Walker County. It is known that the first 
flatboat of coal to reach Mobile was shipped 
from Walker County. And while people 
came first to farm, mining eventually 
achieved equal importance with agriculture. 
Although today we see the county groping 
its way out of a serious economic plight, the 
combination of farming and mining was so 
strong by the time of the panic of 1837 that 
this depression produced only a slight effect 
on the economic picture here. The rest of 
the Nation, however, suffered shattering 
economic setbacks. 

The county's population has grown from 
2,200 in 1830 to around 65,000 today. The 
coal mines did much to help this growth, but 
the demand for coal has fallen off consider- 
ably in the last 5 years. The advent of the 
diesel engine was the prime factor in Walker's 
declining coal market. 

While the hardships brought on by that 
falling market were severe, and the suffer- 


HELPED MIND THE STORE 


When he was about 12 years old, Marion 
Folsom went to work in the family general 
store to help his father. Promptly he over- 
hauled the bookkeeping system. This early 
bent for getting to the core of a problem 
stays with him. His approach: 

Let's get all the facts and figures in first.” 

Perhaps this is one reason why President 
Eisenhower is reported to have said: = 

He's the kind of a man who makes my job 
easy.” 

Secretary Folsom was bern in McRae, Ga., 

November 23, 1893. He was graduated from 
the Univeristy of Georgia in 1912 with honor; 
and from Harvard Business School in 1914 
with distinction, He received a doctor of laws 
degree from the University of Rochester in 
1945. 

He and his wife, Mary, have a grown son 
and daughter. His home is in Rochester, 
N. T., where he had long been an official of 
the Eastman Kodak Co, 


Speech of Senator Sparkman to Jaycees 
of Jasper, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 
Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address made by Alabama's junior Sena- 
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ing of Walker County's people great, that 
falling market—in the view of some—has 
really been a blessing in disguise. It has 
caused Walker county to pause, to take stock 
of itself, and to come up with a sharp ap- 
praisal of its other resources. 

This reappraisal has a parallel in the situ- 
ation that faced the entire South many years 
ago. In the old days, people spoke of King 
Cotton, because that was the primary crop 
on most farms and and plantations. The 
boll weevil came North from Mexico and 
temporarily conquered King Cotton. Then 
the whole South began to reappraise itself. 
That reappraisal resulted in the South find- 
ing and ferreting out its other resources. 
And for opening its eyes the South erected, 
in one place, at least, a monument to the 
boll weevil. 

Iam not necessarily suggesting that Walker 
Countians erect a monument to the declin- 
ing coal market. I am, however, compli- 
menting you on your foresight in making a 
sweeping and profitable reappraisal of the 
county's assets. 

Those earlier settlers would be pleased to 
know that the opportunities they saw in 
farming are being carefully explored today. 
They would be proud to know that farming 
has returned to prominence as a vital factor 
in the county’s economy. 

The whole State has learned of Walker 
County's “Operation Drumstick.” Under 
“Operation Drumstick,” the forward-looking 
people of this county have established the 
poultry industry as the backbone of the 
county's industry. Walker County is coming 
back, mainly through the efforts of young 
men like you here, ably guided by the older 
leaders of the county. For it was through 
the leadership of business and civic groups 
that a program of diversified industry and 
farming was established here. 

In 1955 the poultry business, alone pro- 
duced 3 million broilers. The 1956 figure is 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of 6 
million. 


Five years ago 6,000 Jasper workers de- 
pended on the mines for a livelihood. Today 
approximately 1,000 work in the mines. 
Other workers are finding employment in five 
furniture factories, a ladies’ lingerie factory, 
a number of chicken-feed mills, and in the 
many small businesses that thrive here and 
in neighboring towns. 

Today a substantial number of Walker 
Countians are finding that they can make 
about the same wages raising 7.500 broilers 
that they can make in the mines. The aver? 
age broiler raiser finds that tending his 
chickens takes only a small part of the day- 
Some are farming. Some are hiring out on 
construction jobs. Others are finding full- or 
part-time work in local factories and 
businesses. 


In this shift away from Old King Coal 
Walker Countians are not forgetting coal’s 
value to the economy. Those tipples, stand- 
ing now gaunt and still, those abandoned 
mines whose mouths stand open but dark 
will yet pour more wealth into the county- 
Old King Coal is sick, but organizations like 
the junior chamber of commerce have the 
brains and the drive to make him well again. 

Walker Countians are not forgetting 
that—according to one of your parent organ- 
ization’s own publications—this Nation’s 
known reserves of gas will last only 32 years 
and that the known reserves of oil will last 
only 15 years at present consumption rates. 
These are relatively short periods when you 
consider that the known reserves of coal in 
this Nation will last for 1,000 years. 

Walker Countians are not forgetting either 
that many industries of-this Nation must rely 
on derivatives of coal; that there are over 1 
billion tons of recoverable coal in place in 
the county; and that Iive-wire groups like 
the Jaycees will be working to find markets 
for the black gold in your hills, 
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Walker Countians know the value of edu- 
Cation in making use of the county’s poten- 
tialities. Signs of Walker County’s interest 
in education sre obvious. Right here in 
Jasper Walker College stands as a symbol of 
this county's desire that its children shall 
have the opportunity to begin a college edu- 
Cation near home, where the expense is small. 

College officials foresee a ium, a 
library, a science building, and several dor- 
Mitories on the Walker College campus. En- 
Tollment in 1956 was more than double that 
of 1955. The 9-month secretarial course of- 
fered by the college is, no doubt, a consider- 
able service to the many local businessmen. 

A specialist in the relationship between 
economics, and education recently challenged 
Alabamians to make use of its three main 
&ssets—climate, water, and space. He said 
education and skill in the use of these assets 
Can bring the people of the South to new 
highs in income levels. The whole South is 
Proving this statement to be true. 

I want to discuss now some of the things 
that are going on in Washington—things 
that will affect you here in Jasper. 

Of major interest to the 85th Congress is 
the Eisenhower administration's tight-money 
Policy, Congress will take special note of 
this policy’s effect on the small-business man. 

l business made much news in 1956 be- 
cause it was in trouble. I think it is vital 
that Congress do something to halt the 
Tather alarming number of bankruptcies that 
small business suffered in 1956. 

Something should be done about the lower 
Profits to small business; the lack of credit 
Available to small business; and the mount- 

interest rates both on small business 
operating loans and to consumer installment 
buyers. 

That a large portion of the small-business 
Community of our Nation, comprising more 
than 4 million firms and accounting for more 
than 95 percent of our total business enter- 
Prises, in the past few years has been pushed 
Closer and closer to the brink of bankruptcy 

& matter of common knowledge. 

As recently as January 2, headlines in the 

ew York Times proclaimed: “Failures Climb 
to 15-year High—Small Business Has Big 

ubles." Beneath this headline the facts 
Were set forth, in part, as follows: “Height- 
ened competition, particularly in the field of 
and wholesale distribution, took a 
higher toll in failures in 1956 than any year 
Since 1941. From the standpoint of dollar 
liability of failures, the total last year was 
the highest since 1935. * * e” 

The inescapable fact is that our free- 
enterprise system has become imperiled by 

rapid deterioration in the position of 
small and independent business establish- 
ments. - 

The extent and gravity of this deteriora- 
tion is frightening in its implications. We 

ow that in the distributive trades, in 
Wholesaling and retailing, there has been 
What almost amounts to an epidemic of 
failures, 

I am convinced, as one must be convinced 
Who has given the subject serious thought, 
that independent small business in this 
Country will never regain its rightful and 
traditional share of the rich rewards of our 
economic system unless—to the degree that 
Commonsense and national self-interest dic- 
tate—it is assured an opportunity to compete 
on equal terms with its larger rivals in the 
market place. 

Of the many small-business problem areas 
Susceptible of legislative relief, none should 
take precedence over those involving taxes, 
financial and credit assistance, and increased 
Antitrust protection. 

To bring much-needed relief to small 
business in the tax field, I introduced five 

last Monday. Each of these bills is 
designed to bring the maximum relief to 
those who need it most—the very smallest 
Corporations, partnerships, and proprietor- 
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ships, whether they be machine shops, farms, 
or the corner grocery store. 

The first bill provides for a graduated cor- 
porate income tax. I first introduced this 
bill in the closing weeks of the 84th Congress. 
While the press of other major legislation 
prevented its consideration last year, the 
response to the bill was so encouraging that 
I decided to reintroduce it in this Congress. 

This bill would substitute graduated rates 
for the present normal and surtax rates 
applicable to corporate income. The pres- 
ent law imposes a normal tax of 30 percent 
on the first $25,000 of corporate net income 
and a surtax of 22 percent, for a total statu- 
tory rate of 52 percent on all net income 
over 825,000. My bill would start with a 
tax rate of 5 percent on the first $5,000 of 
corporate net income and would result in 
a tax saving to all corporations having up to 
$375,000 of net income. 

This would mean a tax saving to nearly 
98 percent of all corporations. The top rate 
on my bill would be 55 precent and would 
apply to all net income over $100,000. Only 
some 2 percent of all corporations would pay 
increased taxes under this bill, and then 
only in relatively minor amounts. 

I am informed by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
that this bill will not cause any loss in 
revenue. In fact it would bring about an 
increase in revenue in the neighborhood of 
ninety to one hundred million dollars. 
While this amount is significant, I am fur- 
ther informed that it would not be possible 
to reduce any of the rates in the bill as 
it stands without causing revenue loss. 

The other four tax bills would benefit all 
forms of small business, unincorporated as 
well as incorporated. 

One of these bills would extend the bene- 
fits of rapid depreciation to purchasers of 
used equipment. The 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code added a new provision to our tax law 
which enabled purchasers of new equipment 
to write off the cost of such equipment at 
accelerated rates. 

This, of course, means a tax saving to 
such businessmen. It is a well-recognized 
fact, however, that many small concerns 
cannot afford the present-day high costs of 
certain equipment which they need to run 
their businesses. They must buy used equip- 
ment at the prices they can afford to pay. 

I know of no good reason why the pur- 
chasers of such equipment should not be 
granted the same privilege of rapid deprecia- 
tion now given te purchasers of new equip- 
ment. By virtue of the very fact that the 
equipment is used and possibly approaching 
obsolescence when purchased, it would ap- 
pear to me to be only fair that the purchaser 
should be entitled to write off his cost over 
a relatively short period of time. 

Another one of the bills which I intro- 
duced Monday would liberalize the require- 
ments on the payment of estate taxes. 
Under the present law, the tax on the estate 
of the deceased is payable 1 year after the 
death of the decedent, except that on a 
showing of hardship, the Commisisoner of 
Internal Revenue may authorize payment 
over a 10-year period. í 

The bill which I have introduced on this 
subject will alleviate the problem to a great 
extent. It grants an estate the right to 
pay the estate tax over a period of 10 years 
without any showing of hardship. In addi- 
tion, where hardship can be shown—and the 
term “hardship” is defined in the bill in 
terms of equities in a business—the tax may 
be paid over a period of 20 years. 

One of the great benefits extended to 
businesses in the 1954 Internal Revenue Act 
was that contained in the provisions relat- 
ing to approved profit-sharing plans and 

m plans. By virtue of the language of 
the law, only “employees” could benefit from 
the plans. This means that a sole stock- 
holder of a corporation who also serves as 
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the president of the corporation may qualify 
as an “employee” of the corporation and 
thus be a beneficiary under its pension or 
profit-sharing plan. But a member of a 
partnership or a proprietor of an unincor- 
porated business does not qualify as an “em- 
ployee” under the law and thus cannot be a 
beneficiary under any of these tax-exempt 
plans. 

Such plans have great and obvious advan- 
tages for the man who wants to save for his 
own future and for the future security of 
his family. One of the bills which I intro- 
duced Monday would entitle the proprietors 
of unincorporated business to the benefits 
of the tax-exempt plans. 

Lastly, I have introduced a bill which 
would grant an election to certain corpora- 
tions to be taxed as partnerships. This 
would benefit some small corporations which 
are hit especially hard by double taxes—first 
on the corporation and then on its stock- 
holders on receipt of dividends, 

It would also be of some benefit to small 
corporations which might otherwise be vul- 
nerable to the surtax on surplus accumula- 
tions. The election would be extended to 
all corporations having not more than 10 
stockholders, all stockholders being active 
in the business. 

Last year on the eve of the election the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business recommended similar tax legisla- 
tion for the relief of small business. The 
President endorsed the committee's pro- 
posals. I am asking Congress to take him 
at his word. 

In addition to these tax bills, next week I 
will introduce two bills relating to credit 
availability for the small-business man. 

One of the most difficult problems of small 
business is that of obtaining adequate 
credit—credit for working capital and credit 
for necessary expansion. This has been a 
long-standing problem but it is an especially 
acute one today in the face of the admin- 
istration’s tight-money policy. 

It is for this reason that I believe that the 
need for a comprehensive credit program for 
small business is all the more compelling. 
My bills, if enacted, will (a) establish na- 
tional investment companies authorized to 


make long-term capital loans to small con- 


cerns, and (b) make it possible for small- 
business men to get federally insured loans. 

Through such a program small businesses 
will at long last have a dependable source 
of credit. Such a source of credit is neces- 
sary to insurg equal competitive opportunity 
to small-business men. 

I know that small-business men do not 
want a Federal handout. All they want is a 
chance to compete on an equal basis with 
the larger businesses. 

The farmer, like the small-business man, 
is having economic trouble. I will support 
legislation which will bring farm income 
more in line with farm expenses. Alabama 
is basically a farming State despite the in- 
creasing number of people leaving the farms, 
Since 1953 farm costs have increased. Farm 
income has shrunk. 

I intend to fight during this 85th Congress 
for higher price supports for Alabama's farm 
products, I will insist that Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson use the authority we 
have given him over the last several years 
to dispose, in a sensible manner, of our pres- 
ent farm surpluses. Specifically, I have 
joined with Senator Hm in sponsoring a bill 
to prevent further Cotton acreage cuts. 

School construction remains one of the 
desperate needs of Alabama and the Nation. 
I trust that vitally needed school construc- 
tion legislation will not be blocked under 
the rather transparent effort to inject civil 
rights. The right to an adequate education 
is a right that transcends all so-called ques- 
tions of civil rights. Those who inject the 
civil-rights issue each time that Federal 
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ald to education is introduced in Congress 
are depriving both the Negro and the white 
child of his right to a worthwhile education. 

Some rather drastic, but much-needed, 
cleaning up of this Nation's foreign policy 
is in order during the next few weeks, The 
day is long past when the United States can 
separate its domestic welfare from foreign 
affairs. 

Perhaps the most crucial item in Con- 
gress’ consideration of foreign affairs is the 
still-boiling Middle Eastern crisis. Terrible 
mistakes of the last 3 years have led to this 
crisis. 

Fortunately, President Eisenhower has 
finally, but belatedly, recognized the serious- 
ness of the Middle Eastern situation. 

His proposals, while not new with but one 
exception, boil down essentially to this: 

1. Providing economic cooperation to the 
Middle East. 

2. Helping Middle East nations to build 
their defenses. 

3. Making avallable our Armed Forces to 
any Middle East nation or nations who feel 
that the Communist threat is of such a na- 
ture that their independence is at stake; and, 
finally, 

4. Freeing $200 million ‘that Congress had 
previously appropriated for other purposes, 
for use in the Middle East. 

His request will receive high priority dur- 
ing the next few weeks of Congress. And 
during the next few days all of us on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee will 
spend much time studying his suggestions. 
Somehow, we must prevent world war III. 
We must prevent Communist leaders from 
gaining control of more and more areas vital 
to our own security. 

In closing, let me congratulate you young 
men again on the community-building job 
you are doing here in Jasper. Let me con- 
gratulate you on the fact that you are 
publicly pratsing the work of young men in 
this area who are contributing to a better 
community. 

Your efforts will not go unrewarded. The 
very process of giving this young-man-of- 
the-year award each year serves as a beacon 
to those young men who may sometimes 
wonder: What's the use? 

You are providing the flame that is mak- 
ing Jasper into one of the more progressive 
and forward-looking cities of Alabama. 


The Zhukov Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the As- 
sociated Press carried a dispatch on Feb- 
ruary 9 from New Delhi, India, quoting 
an old friend of President Eisenhower, 
Russian Marshal Zhukov, on the crisis 
in the Middle East. Zhukov charged 
that the so-called Eisenhower doctrine 
on the Middle East is a step toward war. 
Zhukov, attending the usual diplomatic 
cocktail party used by the Russian propa- 
gandists as a soundingboard, made some 
very unecomplimentary remarks about 
President Eisenhower. To some this will 
be disturbing news because the news- 
papers have devoted a good deal of space 
to the importance of the personal friend- 
ship between Zhukov and President 
Eisenhower as a possible asset in causing 
the Russians to get out of the many non- 
Russian nations they now occupy. The 
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Zhukov statements made in New Delhi 
completely explode the myth of the 
comrades-in-arms angle which has been 
worked to death during the last several 
years. I hope the forthright statements 
made by Zhukov will bring an end to all 
the silly talk and dispel any notion that 
Zhukov might be any different than the 
other international criminals operating 
out of Moscow. 

I feel Zhukov has unwittingly double- 
crossed his naive sponsors in the United 
States by his provocative, propagandistic, 
and solidly Marxist. utterances in New 
Delhi. Zhukov has done nothing more 
than express his own firm convictions, 
but in doing so he has, I trust, dispelled 
all the myths which have been built up 
about him as being a half-way decent 
person and has opened the coor to our 
future treament of him as no more and 
no less than one of the crowd of inter- 
national gangsters who are in charge of 
the conspiracy of communism. 

Under leave granted, I inelude the fol- 
lowing article, Zhukov Declares Eisen- 
hower Policy in Middle East a Step 
Toward War: 

ZHUKOV DECLARES EISENHOWER POLICY IN 
MIDDLE East A “Step Towarp Wan“ 


New DELHI, INDIA, February 9.—Soviet 
Marshal Georgi K. Zhukoy came today to a 
public parting of the ways with President 
Eisenhower, his old soldier friend. He de- 
clared the Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle 
East “is a step toward war.” 

The touring Russian defense minister be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Eisenhower dur- 
ing World War II. 

“Eisenhower is my old friend as a soldier,” 
Zhukov told reporters at a cocktail party, 
speaking with apparent deliberation through 
an interpreter. “I do not know what is left 
of him as a soldier—whether he is still the 
same man.” s 

That was Zhukov's response when asked 
why he did not make his views on the Mid- 
die East known to Mr. Eisenhower in a more 
intimate fashion—a reference to the private 
messages they have exchanged since 1945. 

The Soviet Marshal said he did not know 
whether Mr. Eisenhower really was the 
originator of the new American attitude on 
Middie East affairs. 

“But it is meant for interference by using 
American capital in the Middle East militarily 
and economically,” he said. “It is a new 
edition of the old colonialist policy. 

“We are sure this anti-peoples Eisenhower 
policy will be rejected by the Arabian peoples 
and that the Arabian peoples will find what 
policy corresponds to their interests and who 
are thelr interests and who are their real 
friends and who their masked enemies.” 

Before Zhukov got on that theme, he de- 
clared the Soviet Union was the only nation 
seeking real disarmament and “certain circles 
in certain countries” were preventing dis- 
armament. He said nuclear weapons were 
not a war deterrent, but created conditions 
for war. 

Asked about Indian military forces, whose 
installations he has been visiting, he declared 
they were “the best—a reliable defense force.” 
As to whether he had told Indian officials of 
noting any “weaknesses or requirements or 
possible improvements,” Zhukov said: - 

“I am not an inspector. That is not my 
duty. I am an Indian Government guest.“ 

Zhukov, in India for 17 days, put on the 
cocktail party for Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru and other Indian officials. Most In- 
dians shun alcoholic beverages in favor of 
fruit juices. 

Zhukov and Nehru chatted privately for 
99 minutes, with only an interpreter present, 
in Nehru's office and then sat together for 
30 minutes at the party. 
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Abraham Lincoln's Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps no other man in American public 
life is more respected, more revered, or is 
held in higher esteem than Abraham 
Lincoln. Thousands and thousands of 
people from all parts of the world pay 
homage to him at his monument here in 
Washington. No man in public life had 
more reason to be discouraged, to feel 
that the people were against him, and 
that he himself was a total failure, than 
Abraham Lincoln. Nevertheless he had 
confidence in his own ability and over- 
came his own shortcomings and came to 
victory at a time in American history 
when destiny placed him at the head of 
this great Nation. 

At a time when, perhaps, no other man 
in history had greater responsibilities and 
and more difficult problems to solve in 
order to keep the United States from be- 
ing rent asunder. His great faith, cour- 
age, integrity, and wisdom led us through 
that dark period to victory and unity. 

It seems that the great trials, discour- 
agements, and failures in his earlier life 
made him stronger and better fitted to 
meet and solve the great problems of the 
Nation when he was President. 

We Americans owe a debt of gratitude 
to Abraham Lincoln which we can never 
repay for his great services to the Nation 
and his courageous and faithful devotion 
to do the right thing at the right time for 
the United States. 

The following short article by Rev. 
James Keller, founder and director of 
the Christophers, sums up the failures’ 
and victory in the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln and his great faith in Almighty God: 

Too often, it seems to me, people lose thelr 
courage in facing life because of past failures 
or fear that they may fail in the future, 

One good way to cure such fears is to re- 
member the story of a man who actually 
built a lifetime of accomplishments out of 
defeats. The following litany of failures 
that punctuated his life throughout 30 years 
is a living and eloquent example of the suc- 
cessful use of defeat in achieving victory. 
Abraham Lincoln’s record is as follows: 
Lost job 1832. 

. Defeated for legislature 1832. 
Failed in business 1833. 
Elected to legislature in 1834. 
. Sweetheart died 1835. 

Had nervous breakdown 1836, 
. Defeated for Speaker 1838. 


. Defeated for nomination for Congress 
1843. 

9. Elected to Congress 1846. 

10. Lost renomination 1848. 

11. Rejected for land cfficer 1849. 

12. Defeated for Senate 1854. 

13. Defeated for nomination for Vice Pres- 
ident 1858. 

14. Again defeated for Senate 1858. 

15. Elected President 1860. 

Lincoln's deep conviction that God had 
given him a mission to fulfill accounted in 
no small way for his deep humility and abil- 
ity to push on in the face of difficulties and 
failures that would have discouraged most 
people. 

His abiding faith was well summed up in 
this comment which he made after becoming 
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President: “God selects His own instruments, 
and sometimes they are queer ones; for in- 


Stance, He chose me to steer the ship through 


& great crisis.” 
You, too, in God's providence can be an 
ent in bringing His love, truth, and 
Peace to a world in urgent need of it. 
And, with Abraham Lincoln, you too can 
ae to say: “With God's help, I shall not 
* 


Carl Sandburg, Lincoln’s most faith- 
biographer, gives the following brief 
ry of him: 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Born February 12, 1809, near Hodgenville; 
Ky. in a clay-floor cabin, no windows and 
one door, Abraham Lincoln grew up in 
Wilderness, in summer barefoot, his winter 
bootwear deerskin moccasins. Grammar, 

ry, surveying he learned from books 
Alone, often by candle or wood-fire light. 
family moved to Indiana, then to INi- 
Rois, where the boy at 21 took up lite at 
New Salem, pioneer hilitop on Sangamon 
River. As a storekeeper in New Salem, Lin- 
Coln was popular, well liked, but a business 
‘ure. Moving from New Salem to nearby 
eld, he practiced law and spent most 

ot his lite. 

In politics he won office in 8 out of 11 
elections. Amid conditions- requiring a 
@ark-horse candidate for President, he was 
elected and ‘took oath of office amid the wild 
Storm of a divided Nation. He headed and 

the 1861-65 war of the Northern 
States against southern secession and in- 
Pendence. His was the master mind of a 


tory, It Washington achieved independ- 
once for the American Republic, Lincoln 
Tore than any other man the architect 
of the Union. The chief memorial to him 
is a united Nation and love and reverence 
among millions in America and in 
the family of man over the earth. More 
than 6,000 books and pamphlets have been 
Written about him. 
IEA acts and utterances over 56 years of 
© are taken by many, the world over, as 
the best personal. key to the mysteries of 
democracy and popular government. He is 
as a symbol of his Nation being truly 
k last best hope of earth.” The mar- 
elously mingled tragic and comic elements 
his personality brought one comment: 


Abraham Lincoln said: 

Honesty: I have always wanted to deal 
With €veryone I meet candidly and honestly. 
by have made any assertion not warranted 

facts, and it is pointed out to me, I will 

w it cheerfully. 
passion: I can only say that I have 
ated upon my best convictions, without 
ot or malice, and that by the help 

God I shall continue to.do so. 
at plishment: He who does something 
woe head of one regiment will eclipse him 


Good and evil: Stand with anybody that 
Stands right. Stand with him while he is 
wee and part with him when he goes 
tren ternational relations: Can aliens make 

ties easier than friends can make laws? 
t treaties be more faithfully enforced be- 
Ween aliens than laws can among friends? 

Labor: I am always for the man who 
Wishes to work. 
toulberty: Let every man remember that 
or Violate the law is to trample on the blood 
1 father, and to tear that charter of 
own and his children’s liberty. 

y ouccess: We can succeed only by concert. 
ls not “can any of us imagine better?“ 

t, “can we all do better?” 

Motives: Ready are we all to cry out and 
Ascribe motives when our toes are pinched. 
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Patriotism: Gold is good in its place but 
living, brave, patriotic men are better than 
gold. 

Peace: With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation's wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle * * * to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace, among ourselves, and with all nations. 

Freedom: As our case is new, so we must 
think anew, and act anew. We must dis- 
enthrall ourselves, and then we shall save 
our country. 

Prophecy: Fellow-citizens, we cannot 
escape history. We * * * will be remem- 
bered in spite of ourselves. No personal 
significance or insignificance can spare one 
or another of us. The fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down, in honor 
or dishonor, to the latest generation. 


The Drought in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11,1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
when the President made his recent tour 
of the drought area in the Southwest, 
representatives of the A. and M. College 
of Texas were called upon to present the 
general picture of the drought within 
the State of Texas. ; 

The job of presenting the picture of 
the effect and consequences of the 
drought at a breakfast session fell to 
Mr. Tyrus R. Timm, head, Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 
of Texas A. and M. and under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I am 
including the following thumbnail 
sketch presented to the President by 
Mr. Timm: J 
THIS 18 THE WORST DROUGHT In Texas HISTORY 

IN TERMS OF FINANCIAL LOSSES, DETERIORA- 

TION OF RESOURCES, NECESSARY HUMAN 

ADJUSTMENTS 
DROUGHT HAS BEEN FELT NEARLY EVERYWHERE 

All 20 major weather stations, rainfall in 
1956 below normal 20 to 77 percent. 

106 of 234 regular long-time stations, be- 
low normal 5 straight years, 1951-55. 

All 18 major types of farming and ranch- 
ing areas seriously affected. 

119 counties disaster approved 3 years run- 
ning 1954-56. Now 244 designated. 7 

HOW RAINFALL HAS BEHAVED IMPORTANT TOO 

Present drought longest and most severe 
on record. 

Cycles not dependable. So predictions for 
beginning-endings of droughts undepend- 
able. 

Wide fluctuations in west Texas result in 
more years below than above normal. 

WHEN RAINS COME, WILL PLANTS COME BACK? 

Soil moisture in range area so depleted 
much grass, weeds, even brush dead. 

Drastically reduced grazing rates still 
destructive. 

Customary bounce back of plants even 
with good rainfall not expected. 

DRASTIC LIVESTOCK SHIFTS HAVE OCCURRED 

Between 1950 and 1955, cattle numbers 
down in 107 and sheep in 128 counties. 

Last 7 years on west and south Texas 
ranges, cattle may be down 35 percent, sheep 
40 percent. 
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1956 wool production 19 percent under 
1950. 

Many ranchmen been feeding breeding 
herds supplemental rations year round since 
1951. 

IRRIGATION EXTREMELY IMPORTANT BUT BRINGS 
BOTH PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

Irrigation acreage growing rapidly—now 
6.5 million acres; doubling in past 8 years. 

Same time in most major ground water 
irrigated areas experiencing declines in 
water levels, well yields. 

Look at high plains 


Past 6 years big increase in water use— 
due to doubling acreage; drought induced 
72 percent increased water needs per acre. 

Result: 22 foot drop in water levels 1950- 
55—serious decline well yields—pumping 
time increased 930 to 2,200 hours per sea- 
son—net effect 100 percent higher irrigation 
costs. 

THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES IN SERIOUS FINANCIAL 
STRAITS 

Value of ‘production in’ major drought 
areas not covering necessary business and 
living expenses. 

In dryer, western grazing areas, many 
ranchmen have land and buildings invest- 
ments per animal unit of $1,000 and more. 
Look at production credit and emergency 

loans in Edwards Plateau f 


Net worth of 45 ranchmen members, Texas 
Production Credit Association, from fall 1950 
to spring 1954 dropped 38 percent. (Assets, 
minus 20 percent; liabilities, plus 37 percent. 

By January 1954, short term debts ex- 
ceeded values of livestock. 

Ninety-seven ranchmen obtaining emer- 
gency loans (FHA). In 1954 had short term 
credit outstanding 206 percent of livestock 
value. 

Now 150 ranchmen with these loans 
around 95 percent delinquent. 

FAMILIES HAVE TRIED TO HELP THEMSELVES 


Good management practices followed when 
circumstances permitted. 

Short term indebtedness put into longer 
term notes. 

Levels of Hving have been lowered. 

Jobs nearby taken part time. 
T ce! closed up—taken full-time job in 

wn. 

Property disposed of—moved elsewhere. 

IT ALL ADDS UP TO THIS 


Even if the rains come, Government must 
continue widespread programs for several 
years. If the rains don’t come, Government 
is faced with more drastic action than ever. 


Use of Federal Funds Through Cost- Plus 
Contracts for Pirating Federal Em- 
ployees and Raiding Air Force Per- 
sonnel Must Stop i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


~ HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, during 
hearings last December by the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee's 
Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization, 
of which I am a member, I brought out 
the fact that Gen. Curtis LeMay, com- 
mander of the Strategic Air Command, 
has been trying hard to stop the raids on 
his trained enlisted personnel. 

These raids have been carried out by 
aircraft and electronics companies as 
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well as others through the medium of 
advertisements the costs of which, in 
many instances, have been charged into 
cost-plus Government contracts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article from the February 2, 
1957, issue of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Journal bearing directly on this 
subject. Incidentally, the Journal does 
not accept recruiting advertising. 

General LeMay needs the highly 
trained, skilled men under his command 
if he is to discharge his responsibility 
to the Nation. He also needs more of 
the patriotic cooperation such as that 
shown by the Journal. The article 
follows: ~ 

Congressional criticism and complaints 
from other Federal agencies have moved Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson and Deputy Secre- 
tary Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., to give per- 
sonal attention to the costs and practices of 
recruiting efforts of defense cost-plus con- 
tractors. 

Engineers and Scientists of America, an 
association of over 4,000 members is critical 
of Pentagon policies that cause “an inflated 
demand for engineers and scientists.” Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman, director of the National 
Science Foundation, is quoted as supporting 
their position. 

After extensive hearings early in December, 
the Davis Subcommitee on Manpower Utili- 
gation called on Secretary Wilson “to curb 
the excessive use of advertising and other 
recruiting efforts of military contractors with 
tax money.” Immediate action was de- 
manded to stop “the pirating of Fedcral em- 
ployees and each other's personnel by defense 
firms with the use of Federal funds.” 

It was shown that present defense cost 
allowance rules approve all recruiting ex- 
penses of military contractors subject only 
to the words “reasonable amount.” No limi- 
tation or definition of these words has been 
made. The hearing disclosed that the Sun- 
day edition of one New York newspaper 
prints 8 pages of such recruiting advertising 
“nearly $50,000 of tax money.” On the other 
hand, one Washington, D. C., paper is run- 
ning ads in New York papers soliciting help- 
wanted advertising with the appeal We 
cover the best area for recruiting technical 
personnel.” - 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Robertson are learning 
more daily as reports come in to them from 
all departments. Several west coast firms 
are allowing 25 percent extra on moving ex- 
penses to cover income taxes. Early prelim- 
inary reports showed that several contractors 
were spending $10,000 to secure an electronic 
engineer, all reimbursible on their contracts. 

The first reports of expenditures went to 

Congress this week. Among them was a de- 
tailed report qn 50 naval contractors—34 of 
them having 90 percent and over of military 
business and 16 operating at 25 percent on 
defense work. 
Each service is compiling a list of “worst 
offenders” and “moral persuasion” is to be 
used on these firms until DOD approves new 
cost rules. Navy procurement officials al- 
ready have started calling in top executives 
of the firms on their list. Mr. Robertson held 
up the planned approval of a new set of cost 
allowances principles pending study of limi- 
tations that could be placed on recruiting 
expenses and engineers’ salaries. 

Mr. Wilson's manpower office has been as- 
sisted by a number of the Nation's top in- 
dustrial executives on a business advisory 
committee on manpower, that Is, the “Cordi- 
ner Committee.” The Davis committee con- 
tends that some of the members were also 
heads of firms that are on the list of “worst 
offenders.” ; 

Mr. Wilson recently learned for the first 
time of Gen. Curtis E. LeMay'’s vain 
efforts over the past year to eliminate re- 
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cruiting advertising now appearing in some 
service publications. Earlier advertisements 
with such morale-shattering headings as 


“The Army Made a Man of You—We Will ` 


Make you Prosperous," and “How Would You 
Like to be at Home With Your Family To- 
night?” have now largely disappeared. Th 
are being replaced by larger and more subtle 
appeals to technical noncommissioned per- 
sonnel not to reenlist. All such costs are 
reimbursable. 

At recent meetings Mr. Wilson displayed 
4 or 5 dozen magazines and reportedly was 
annoyed when his assistants could not tell 
him if the defense advertising in them was 
reimbursable or not. 

The only other allowable advertising, I. e., 
in trade and technical journals, may also 
have new limitations. One plan, now used 
as a guide in one procurement office, is to 
allow 1 page of “black and white” adver- 
tising per month in 3 to 8 publications in 
the contractor's own industry. This would 
eliminate publications covering broad tech- 
nical fields, news magazines, and most as- 
sociation magazines, especially those con- 
cerned with military or lobbying activities. 

Another plan suggested is to require all 
reimbursable advertising to contain the sen- 
tence, “This advertisement was paid for with 
Federal funds.” One high official in Supply 
and Logistics suggested that all advertising 
be disallowed and contractors given an extra 
one-fourth of 1 percent of profit. 

A report printed in the public press states 
that the President is concerned about this 
phase of technical manpower policy and that 
it has been discussed in Cabinet meetings. 
The Davis committee reports it has more 
pertinent data on the subject and also has 
received a flood of letters from Federal tech- 
nical employees complaining that their 
scientific skill is being dissipated on admin- 
istrative and other nontechnical work. 

Much of the unpleasant task of solving 
these manpower problems will rest on the 
new Assistant Secretary of Manpower, Mans- 


field D. Sprague. ms 


The Measure of Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial on President Eisenhow- 
er’s budget for 1957-58, appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of January 17, 1957. 
It is most interesting: 

THE MEASURE OF FAILURE 


When President Eisenhower took office 4 
years ago the first thing he did was to ex- 
press his determination to put the Govern- 
ment's fiscal house in order. No one could 
have spoken more eloquently than he on the 
evils that flow to a people from a govern- 
ment that takes from them a gerat part of 
their substance. 

That determination Mr. Eisenhower put 
into practice against great obstacles. He in- 
herited a Government that was spending 
$74.3 billion that year. With patience and a 
high resolve the new President brought that 
down to $64.6 billion in the space of 2 years. 
And with that actlon his country enjoyed a 
frultfulness and a bounty unmatched ever 
in Its history. 

Yesterday President Eisenhower submit- 
ted the first budget of his second term. It 
calls for budgeted expenses of $71.8 billion in 
the fiscal year beginning next July. This 
is $7 billion more than he found necessary 
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to spend a bare year and a half ago. It very 
nearly puts the spending figure back where it 
was 4 years ago. 

Now it is easy to find excuses for this. The 
Government, just like its citizens, must pay 
higher wages to those it hires to serve it and 
higher prices for things that it buys. The 
country is still confronted, as it has been for 
the past decade, with the threat of war, and 
the instruments of war grow yearly more 
costly. These things are handy justifica- 
tions for more spending even though the 
Federal spending is the wellspring of the 
inflation that drives the costs higher. 

It is also possible for the President to 
point to some comforts in this budget. It 
does not foresee a deficit either in the cur- 
rent fiscal year or the next one. The pledge 
of a balanced budget, at any rate, has been 
redeemed, 

Nevertheless, after the justifications have 
been entered and the comforts noted, there 
remains the hard and inescapable fact that 
the Eisenhower administration is no longer 
reducing the burdens of Government. It 18 
increasing them. 

And it is increasing them everywhere. It 
is not merely defense or higher pay or higher 
prices; these things would not have created 
this budget if the determination had not 
been lost elsewhere, Moreover the budget 
figures tell only part of the story. There 
are many billions not entered on that ledger. 
Total Government spending in 1957-58 will 
be $96 billion. 

Even the one comfort—the balanced 
budget—comes by happenstance. It can be 
achieved only if the Government collects $73 
billion from its citizens, more than it has 
ever collected whether in years of peace or 
of war. 

So however one may justify this budget it 
is nonetheless solid testimony to a failure. 

Four years after the determined words 
there is nothing to show that this adminis- 
tration has lightened “the burden of our 
inheritance of debt” nor measurably lifted 
that “tax burden that stifles initiative,” nor 
that it has kept its resolve to manage the 
Government's finances so as to help and not 
hinder each family in balancing its own 
budget.” 

What is worse, the resolve itself is no 
longer in evidence. 

In the President's message this year there 
is a long section on budget policy, expressing 
his administration's philosophy and aspira- 
tions. Nowhere in it is there a single phrase 
of determination, or even of hope, that the 
nonmilitary burdens of the Government can 
be reduced. Instead the talk is all about the 
new obligations of the Government to take 
away the people’s money and spend it for 
them. 

To strive without success can be an honor- 
able failure. To abandon resolution is to 
abandon everything. 

And that is the true measure of this 
failure, 


Macaroni Is Better To Eat When Made 
„Completely From Durum Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one who likes puffed wheat for breakfast 
or macaroni for lunch or spaghetti an! 
meatballs for dinner has an interest in 
a comparatively small but extremely im~ 
portant part of the wheat program we 
will consider this year. 
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The purpose of H. R. 2160 which I in- 
troduced is to insure an adequate supply 
of durum wheat for the macaroni proc- 
essing industry. 

Durum wheat is a specialty wheat. It 
has qualities which fill the particular 
Tequirements of the macaroni industry. 

Want to say more about this in a mo- 
Ment, but first I would like to explain 
briefly the provisions of this bill. 

„ H. R. 2160 can be stated simply as a 
1-to-1 acreage incentive” to wheat 
Producers in the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
ntana, and in a section of California. 
It provides that in the designated durum 
Producing areas in these States growers 
Can increase their total plantings above 
eir normal wheat allotment in relation 
the amount of durum they seed. 

It works out like this. If the normal 
allotment is 100 acres, and the producer 
plants 60 acres in other wheat and 40 
&cres in durum, he receives an extra 40 
deres which can be seeded to durum, or 
a total of 140 acres: 80 of durum and 60 
Sf other wheat. This is safeguarded by 

© provision that his traditional crop- 

cannot be exceeded by this in- 
allotment—he cannot plow up 
d to put more acres into wheat 

Under this bill. 

Now, I said earlier, durum is a specialty 
Wheat. It cannot be raised just any- 
Where. A few years ago the durum tri- 
angle in my State raised just about all 
the durum produced in this country. 

requires special weather and soil 
conditions which are present in the 
areas set out in the bill. 

The principal question is this: Do we 
Reed durum wheat legislation for 1957? 
The answer is “Yes” and I want to pre- 
ent some of the reasons for that answer. 
to reduction of durum in 1956 was equal 

the normal annual production for the 

10 years and is ample to meet our 
Present needs. But total durum acre- 
tee in 1956 was not on a firm founda- 
19 n. The North Dakota acreage for 

56 was about 58 percent of the aver- 
285 durum plantings for the years 1945 

1954. On the other hand, in Mon- 

» Widespread winterkill of the 
Winter wheat crop for 1956 provided a 
prea t deal of acreage for durum plant- 


Per acre yields of durum in 1956 were 
Considerably above the average for the 
Previous decade. Had normal yields 
d led, the 1956 crop would have pro- 

uced approximately 29 million bushels 

durum rather than 39 million bushels. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
estimated an 814 million bushel carry- 
Over of durum on July 1. If normal 

e were planted and normal yields 
Tesulted, this 1-for-1 program might 
Not be necessary. But if there is no in- 
Zlcebe to plant durum, such as H. R. 
cree and similar measures would pro- 
et there is every indication that 
plantings will be far below normal again 

1957, — 
teMfontana last year suffered a bad win- 
ier of winter wheat. A successful 
tana winter wheat crop means a 
parinkage of almost 50 percent and possi- 
my aore in durum plantings in Montana 
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In North Dakota, grower intentions 
and the hundreds of letters and tele- 
grams I have received indicate clearly 
that durum wheat acreage in my State 
will be down unless there is an incentive 
provided the grower. 

15-B rust hits the durum crop, it makes 
durum a risky crop, and so unless there 
is an incentive to plant durum, the 
wheatgrower is going to turn to rust- 
resistant Selkirk spring wheat in 1957. 
That was borne out in a survey taken at 
Langdon, the county seat of Cavalier 
County, N. Dak., where the annual State 
durum show is held. This showed that 
before the 15—B rust epidemic, 80 percent 
of the wheat acreage of the growers ques- 
tioned was planted to durum wheat. 
Unless there is an incentive program, 
only 45 percent of the acreage will be 
planted to durum this year. 

The North Dakota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and North Dakota Farmers’ 
Union have gone on record favoring the 
1-for-1 incentive. The Devils Lake 
Chamber of Commerce favors it, the 
Lakota Commercial Club has wired their 
support, and just a few days ago the 35th 
Legislative Assembly of the State of 
North Dakota passed House Concurrent 
Resolution A which I would like to have 
entered in the record, and which says in 
part, “planting of durum wheat will be 
discouraged and curtailed if positive and 
favorable action is not taken on the 
Federal level of government to revise and 
change the laws and regulations govern- 
ing acreage planted in durum wheat.” 

Moreover, the processors of macaroni 
and spaghetti products have tried mixing 
other strains of wheat with durum in 
their product. They indicate it has not 
been satisfactory and that consumption 
has thereby fallen. Further, some pro- 
ducers are convinced that processors will 
not return to 100-percent durum use 
until carryovers higher than the so- 
called normal are in evidence. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a need for durum 
legislation for 1957. It is needed to in- 
sure an adequate supply of a vital spe- 
cialty wheat. This program provides the 
needed incentive, and it does so in a 
manner which will help reduce plantings 
of other wheats which are in surplus. 
It will reduce the plantings of other 
wheats and will increase the planting of 
durum, $ 3 

For these reasons I urge favorable con- 
sideration of the 1-for-1 acreage incen- 
tive durum bill. 2 5 

House Concurrent Resolution A 
Concurrent resolution requesting the 

United States Secretary of Agriculture to 

support legislation revising acreage con- 

trols on durum wheat during 1957 

Whereas North Dakota normally produces 
approximately 85 percent of all durum 
wheat grown in the United States, and the 
legislature of this State is vitally interested 
in the production of this crop; 

Whereas the demand for export of durum 
wheat has greatly increased, as has its do- 
mestic demand, especially in the macaroni 
industry; 

_ Whereas planting of durum wheat will be 
discouraged and curtailed if positive and 
favorable action is not taken on the Federal 
level of Government to revise and change 
the laws and regulations governing acreage 
planted in durum wheat; and 
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Whereas the North Dakota congressional 
delegation will introduce legislation which 
should promote the interests of basic agri- 
culture in the United States by enabling 
wheat growers to produce the durum wheat 
necessary to fill the increasing demand 
therefor: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of North Dakota (the Senate concurring 
therein), That the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby urged and requested 
to support legislation introduced by the 
North Dakota congressional delegation for 
consideration by this first session of the 85th 
Congress, designed to revise the laws and reg- 
ulations governing acreage control of durum 
wheat farmers: be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is di- 
rected to forward copies of this resolution to 
the United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
to the North Dakota congressional delega- 
tion, and to the chairmen of the respective 
Committees on Agriculture of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
of the 85th Congress. 

x B. WoLr, 
Speaker of the House. 
` GERALD L. Sram. 

chief Clerk of the House. 

CLYDE DUFFY, 
President of the Senate. 

Vic GILBREATH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Federal Aid for Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the drive 
is on again to revive the old proposal for 
Federal aid for our public schools. Last 
year this same proposal to grant Fed- 
eral. aid to States to construct school 
buildings was overwhelmingly defeated 
in the House. This was done largely 
through the cooperation of Southern and 
conservative Republican Members. But, 
this year the advocates of this program 
feel more optimistic. Their optimism is 
based almost entirely upon the hope that 
the new or modern republicanism” em- 
anating from the White House will be 
strong enough to whip the Republicans 
into line. 

Moreover, they hope to keep the so- 
called Powell amendment out of the bill 
this time. But, with or without the 
Powell amendment, Southerners will 
consistently oppose the invasion of the 
Federal Government into our public 
school system. 

It all boils down to this. The Powell 
amendment is immaterial in either form. 
For, whether adopted or not, no one 
could be so trusting as to believe that 
the Federal Government officials charged 
with administering the program would 
allocate funds in violation of the Su- 
preme Court decree to States not com- 
plying therewith. Even if they so de- 
sired, they would in all probability be 
enjoined by the Federal courts, The 
end result, if such legislation were 
passed, would be that the people of 
Southern States, who are determined to 
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have segregated schools, would be taxed 
to build schools in other wealthier States 
without receiving any aid themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection we 
submit herewith a timely editorial which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Daily News. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FEDERAL Am ror SCHOOLS 

Here’s expressing the hope that the Mis- 
sissippi delegation in Congress will stand 
firm against voting any form of Federal 
aid to public schools with strings attached. 

Federal aid heretofore has been given 
under the guise of grants of various kinds 
for special purposes. It is something the 
public school system is Mississippii can get 
along very well without and now is the 
time to declare our independence. 

Already beginnings have been made. One 
of the most insidious ts the giving of sur- 
plus food to the schools for use in cafe- 
terias. Some school systems have spurned 
this gift with strings, but others have ac- 
cepted it and thus have become dependent 
on the Federal handouts, 


Federal grants would make the schools’ 


more expensive to taxpayers instead of less 
so. In the case of every tax dollar that 
goes to Washington and comes back in the 
form of a grant, from a fourth to a half 
sticks in the capital. It goes to pay for 
bureaucratic administration and control. 

In addition to making the schools cost 
more, Federal aid would take away local 
control by those who know best the needs 
of their schools. It would impose uniform 
textbooks across the Nation and political 
brainwashing of pupils. $ 

The big push for Federal ald comes from 
leftists who want to dictate from Washington 
what the schools shall teach. They agree 
with Nikolai Lenin, who wrote, “Give us 
the child for only 8 years and it will be a 
Bolshevik forever.” That could happen here 
if the schools are federalized. 

America’s governors, at their meeting last 
year, strongly opposed Federal grants for 
education. They realized that Federal ald 
would quickly bring Federal control and that 
this control would be hard to throw off. 

When he was head of Columbia University, 
Dwight Eisenhower strongly opposed Federal 
ald to education. He denounced it as the 
forerunner of Federal control. His stand then 
ears line with the history of Federal grants 
to the States. 

John J. Tigert, former Commissioner of 
Education, said “My experience in handling 
Federal subsidies for education under the 
limited acts now in existence is that you 
must have either Federal control or mis- 
appropriation of funds and waste.” 


Some unrealistic educators still are calling 
for Federal aid, refusing to look far enough 
to see its ultimate effects. Fortunately, the 
demand that such aid be on a desegregated 
basis seems likely to block action this year, 
as it did in 1956. 


Absurd Ideas on How to Spend More 


Government Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or n 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr., 
Speaker, my attention was called to a 


timely editoria] in the Kenosha (Wis.) 
Evening News entitled “More Spending 
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Ideas.” The editorial points out that 
many small colleges today are centered 
in local communities which are con- 
stantly striving to finance these colleges. 
Now it has been suggested that the way 
out of our educational dilemma, college- 
wise, is to build community colleges 
throughout the Nation with taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I am including the following 
editorial: 

More SPENDING IDEAS 


For some time, laudable efforts have béen 
made to locate Carthage College, or a branch 
of it, in the Kenosha area. A good many 
public-spirited members of the community 
have given of their time to study the needs 
of the college and shape a proposal that 
would be attractive to the school’s admin- 
istrators. 

Whether Kenosha is chosen as the site for 
the school remains to be seen. However, 
there's no denying that Kenosha has made 
a good case of its qualifications. And the 
Nation’s swiftly rising college enrollment al- 
most certainly guarantees success for addi- 
tional educational institutions. 

In direct contrast to this community effort, 
a plan has been broached to spend our way 
out of the educational dilemma through use 
of tax dollars. i 

Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, a New Jersey 
Republican, wants to scatter perhaps as 
many as 400 new public community colleges 
across the Nation to absorb the coming flood 
of students. Such a program would cost 
some two billion dollars, of which Casz 
would have the Federal Government pay 
about one-third. 

Whatever else may be in short supply, there 
is no shortage of ideas for spending Uncle 
Sam's money. In fact, there is such a bar- 
rage of ideas for accomplishing this that the 
the average citizen tends to become a bit 
gun-shy when Congress is in session. This 
reaction is understandable, since there are 
many abroad in the land who feel that we 
can spend our way out of every problem. 

There is plenty of proof that within the 
next 10 or 15 years the number of young 
people clamoring for higher education is 
going to be 2 or 3 times greater than 
present enrollments. If they are not to be 
disappointed, there will have to be a huge 
expansion in facilities. 

But the idea of spending what eventually 
may amount to billions of tax dollars for 
new colleges is enough to make the hardiest 
taxpayer wince. Our tax dollars can barely 
support the existing Government framework, 
including the essential defense spending. 
Yet new colleges there must be, unless we 
reconcile ourselves to the idea of denying 
college training to many thousands of stu- 
dents who want it and are qualified for it. 

Perhaps the answer lies in extra effort on 
the part of individual communities to en- 


-courage higher education, such as Kenosha's 


determined move to get such private schools 
as Carthage college here. 


Congressman James Roosevelt’s Speech 
in St. Louis on Current Labor Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the labor movement in St. Louis 
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were deeply impressed by an address 
made by our colleague, the Honorable 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, on January 27, 1957, at 
the 14th annual City-Wide Shop Con- 
ference. 

The speech is as follows: 
ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN JAMES ROOSEVELT 


Last week we had an inauguration in 
Washington. There were between 75,000 and 
100,000 visitors. Those who came by rail, 
as they emerged from Union Station, saw 
on the plaza horizon the large, modern build- 
ing which is the home of the national head- 
quarters of the Teamsters Union. 

Those visitors who were quartered in the 
Mayflower Hotel could look two blocks north 
and see another modern, large building, evem 
newer. It is the Washington headquarters 
for the Machinists. 

Those devout folk who might have at- 
tended Sunday services at the church 
Presidents, St. John's Episcopal, across the 
park from the White House, would have been 
next door to the grand new building whi 
is the headquarters of the joint AFL-CIO, 
where George Meany has his office. 

On Tuesday, after attending the inaugural 
ball, perhaps some of our, visitors cashed 2 
check in Washington's oldest and seco’ 
largest bank; a bank controlled by the inde- 
pendent United Mine Workers of America. 

A visitor who saw any or all of these 
buildings, or any of the other national build- 
ings of other unions, or who cashed his check 
in 1 of the 11 branches of John L. Lewis 
bank, probably left Washington impr 
by the size and financial stability of organ“ 
ized labor. He probably left Washington 
realizing that organized labor has the power 
that goes with strong membership and = 
healthy financial condition, 

He would be right. Only a fool would 
deny the fact that labor unions handle rela- 
tively large sums of money, and represent 
millions of workingmen and women, and 
that the funds and the people, joined to- 
gether in a common cause, represent 
power, 

Now our ordinary visitor, when he left 
Washington, probably felt proud that he 
lived in a country where men and women 
who work for wages could achieve such out 
ward vestiges of strength. 

However, if he stuck around for a day or 
so, after the city returned to its nor 
pursuit of politics, he might get a different 
impression, for he would be apt to hear th? 
old refrain of the union haters. He might 
read them loud and clear from Capitol Hill; 
then again, if he is close enough, he might 
hear the whisperings and gentle hints in the 
executive branch. Whether loud and clear, 
or in an undertone, he will be told tha 
unions have grown too powerful, they ars 
run by evil men, and they threaten 
enterprise. 

Perhaps he heard a demagog, borrowing 
from the poison pen brigade, assailing union 
Officials as white slavers, or racketeers of 
Communists, or all three. 

Then there is the mournful cry of th® 
campaign committee chairman, complain 
ing that few of his candidates were supported 
by organized labor. 

And there is the hardy perennlal--unlonz 
should be made subject to the antitrust 
laws, just because John L. Lewis has a dece? 
office, in a nice building. Well, it's not quite 
that simple, but almost so. j 

Old timers in the American labor move“ 
ment remember how the antitrust laws 8P” 
plied to unions and were used to hinder 
hamper and harry labor organization an + 
collective bargaining efforts. It requires pu 
little imagination to foresee what woul? 
happen if we have an attorney general ad 
ministering antitrust laws who is a 
tician first and a dedicated lawyer second. 
We have seen how political administration 
of the National Labor Relations Board has 
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had an adverse effect on the welfare of those 
who work. 

Unfortunately, the enemies of labor can 
Point to an isolated case, here and there, 
and by use of the guilt by association tech- 
Nique, plus gross magnification, condemn 

entire labor movement and those re- 
sponsible for guiding its course. 

We all know that labor unions are organi- 
zations of people, and the leaders are people. 

such, each member and each official is 
Subject to the usual human weaknesses. So 

must be admitted that, here and there, 
You shall run across an official, highly placed 
or otherwise, who succumbs to human temp- 
tations and uses the trust placed in him, or 
the funds he handles, for personal gain. 

Thinking and responsible people realize 
that statutory laws, plus organization regu- 

tion, are equipped to apprehend and han- 
dle the occasional violator of trust. The 
Methods of congressional committees may 
Often be properly questioned but, it is proper 
and legal for committees of the Congress to 
investigate the operations of labor organiza- 
tions to determine the need for remedial and 
Protective legislation. In my opinion; it be- 

ves labor unions to cooperate to the full- 
est extent in these investigations, and I am 

Ppy to note that responsible leaders have 
oo that that is just what they intend to 


That doesn't hinder labor's foes who, in 
case, would destroy the entire orchard 
because of 1 worm in 1 apple, but who 
Would not condemn the building and loan 
ing because 1 bookkeeper—a grand- 
Mother—recently stole more than a million 
Gollars from a Norfolk, Va., association. 
The people who lead the chorus of blanket 
Criticism of labor are strangely silent about 
instances. I haven't heard this chorus 
devoting itself to Robert Tripp Ross, the 
t Secretary of Defense whose wife 
heads a firm that has been awarded a very 
large contract to make pants for the Defense 
Department. I understand Mr. Ross said 
that he and Mrs. Ross do not discuss their 
Separate activities with each other. 
For goodness sake, what in the world do 
the Rosses talk about at breakfast? 
Labor's foes might take a leaf from labor's 
Own book but, of course, they won't. Dur- 
the past few years a local labor group 
Out in Salem, Oreg., has been having difi- 
ultles achieving recognition in the garage 
Operated by the McKay family—Douglas Me- 
Kay, the former Secretary of Interior who 
. but failed, to unseat a great states- 
Senator Wayne Morse. Mr. McKay 
has been quoted as refusing to do business 
With “those goons.” 
Now, if labor-unions used the tactics of 
ir enemies, the entire automobile dealer 
ess would have been condemned and 


ed. But this didn't happen. 
, your responsible legislative agents 
in W n endorsed and lent their sup- 


Port to a bill—which was passed—that freed 
the local new car dealer from domination by 
Detroit, 
That is an illustration of how responsible 
nism operates, how it uses its power, 
Which is vast only when compared with the 
Power of unions 20 to 30 years ago, un- 
y to promote the general good. : 
hes particular measure was designed to 
lp conserve one group of small, independ- 
ent business; it was a bill which is part of 
thn effort to promote and maintain competi- 


h The real issue is not whether unionism 
as power, and how much, but how it uses 
t power. 

Labor unions have a record of service to 
au the people, not just to their own mem- 
pers. It is a far.cry from the old days, but 

ts the maturity of the labor move- 

Ment, for it recognizes that the well-being 

People who work depends upon something 

than wages, hours, and shop condi- 
tions, basic as they always must be. 
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In the struggle to gain recognition, in the 
struggle for better wages, for fringe bene- 
fits, working people have learned the value 
of joint action, and today they use that 
same pattern to achieve ends which benefit 
the whole society. 

We see it on the national level in Wash- 
ington. I am a member of two commit- 
tees—Education and Labor, and the Select 
Committee on Small Business. 

Your national legislative representatives, 
at the AFL-CIO level, consult with me on 
matters involving small business and educa- 
tion as frequently, if not more frequently, 
than they do about strictly labor legislation. 

I'll admit that in the present climate 
very little legislation beneficial to labor has 
a chance to take root, and in a different 
climate we might have more consultations 
in the labor field. I will continue to hope 
and work for that day. 

You here in St. Louis and your brothers 
throughout the land are interested in better 
schools, and you do not want private enter- 
prise to disappear—and this will happen 
unless we halt the trend toward monopoly— 
so your national leaders widen their interests 
and activities. 

So, we cannot judge today's unions with 
yesterday's. The size of unions today, and 
the power exerted, is far from vast when we 
observe the areas in which it is channeled. 
It only becomes vast when we compare it 
with 1900 or 1930. 

Today's labor union uses its power in a 
variety of ways. One of the best examples 
is your own community action department. 
You don't need me to remind you of your 
accomplishment. You know, too, that none 
of these accomplishments could have been 
achieved had you acted as individuals. 

None of these concrete examples of the 
wise and beneficial power labor unions have, 
however, answers the constant demand to 
apply antitrust laws to unions. The 1955 
report of the Attorney General's National 
Committee To Study Antitrust Laws, the 
merger of AFL-CIO, together with the new 
buildings, have all combined to give renewed 
vigor to the foes of labor. 

Antitrust laws once were used to hamper 
labor unions. The hated injunction was 
based upon the Sherman Act. In 1914 Con- 
gress, in the Clayton Act, spelled out the 
theory that the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or an article of commerce, 
and therefore it was thought labor unions 
were withdrawn from jurisdiction. While 
this was a victory for the labor movement, 
it proved to be empty because clever lawyers 
found loopholes, and it came to mean only 
that people could join a union, but that 
activities of the union could be prosecuted. 

One of the most famous cases—and illus- 
trative of what may be done under the anti- 
trust laws when applied to labor—is the so- 
called Danbury Hatters case. The court 
decided that boycott of non-union-made 
hats violated the Antitrust Act. A heavy 
fine was levied. The entire treasury of the 
union was confiscated, but this was not 
enough. Homes and life savings of individ- 
ual members were seized to the extent 
necessary to pay the fine.- 

It was not until the passage of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act and the 
Wagner Act that the climate was created for 
organized labor to grow and thrive. 

Then came Taft-Hartley to repeal the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and restore the hated 
injunction, and to remoye many another 
protection of labor. 

So now we come to the demand to once 
more make the antitrust laws applicable to 
labor unions. The language is familiar. We 
hear the ominous catch phrases, “monopo- 
listic power of unions,” “giant unions,” etc., 
repeated with the monotonous regularity of 
the huckster making a hard sale for a mouth 
wash, a deodorant, or some other cure-all for 
an imaginary ailment, 
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Just how big is organized labor? Total 
union membership is about 17 million, or 
much less than half the labor force, and 
perhaps 10 percent of the total population. 

Total financial resources of all unions 
amount to about a billion dollars. I'll admit 
that to the old Knights of Labor this is a 
whale of a lot of money., but it is not very 
much when we give it a 1957 look. 

One corporation, General Motors, 
earned twice that in one year. 

We have single corporations with assets 
many times that figure. For instance, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph has assets ap- 
proaching the $20-billion figure, and Gen- 
eral Motors itself has more than 65 billion 
in assets. 

So organized labor's billion dollars isn't 
very large. These assets shrink further 
when we realize that organized labor is not 
centrally controlled. The combined AFT 
CIO is not one gigantic organization, con- 
trolled top to bottom from George Meany's 
office. Instead, it is 150 separate national 
and international unions. Each sets its own 
policies. In turn, these separate unions are 
made up of locals, numbering about 60,000, 
each of which goes its own way. 

Dave Beck is not told how to spend team- 
sters’ money by George Meany, nor does 
Beck in turn tell local 688 what to do with 
its money, beyond the normal share of dues 
which goes to the international and the 
AFL-CIO, 

In addition, there are the independent 
unions, such as United Mine Workers of 
America, and the various local independents 
which may or may not be company unions, 

Actual ownership of the billion dollars is 
spread pretty thin—it is chopped up into 
a great many pieces—and George Meany 
would have a pretty difficult time trying to 
borrow a few hundred million using these 
assets as security. 

He would have about as much success as 
the president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce would have trying to borrow 
a few hundred billion dollars putting up as 
security the $268 billion in combined assets 
of all the Nation's corporations. 

But these facts and figures do not worry 
the hucksters of union hate. They go right 
on repeating the same old catch phrases, and 
then list the following abuses and evils: 

1. Secondary boycotts. 

2. Featherbedding. 

3. Jurisdictional disputes. 

4. Price fixing and market control. 

5. Opposition to technological improve- 
ment. 

6. Industrywide bargaining. 

We can dismiss the first three of these 
allegations, because each is already banned 
in the Taft-Hartley law. If the Attorney 
General could proceed under the antitrust 
laws, a labor union and its individual mem- 
bers could also then be prosecuted by the 
Department of Justice, and be subject to civil 
suit. 

Coming to point 4, I do not see how a 
labor union can fix prices and control a mar- 
ket on its own initiative. I would think not 
only the cooperation of the employer is re- 
quired, but the initiative must be from that 
direction. 

At any rate union labor generally frowns 
upon such a practice; and furthermore, 
unions may be prosecuted for this practice 
under existing interpretations of the anti- 
trust laws. 

In a series of decisions handed down by 
the Supreme Court in the 1939-41 period 
the status of labor unions and the antitrust 
laws has heen clearly defined. The Court 
has held that when a union acts alone in 
behalf of the interests of its members, its 
activities do not fall under the antitrust ` 
laws. The Court also has held that when a 
union acts in collusion with an employer to 
fix prices and control a market, it does fall 
within the scope of antitrust laws. 


has 
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Collusion between union and employer to 
fix prices and control markets defeats the 
general aims of labor unions, and becomes, 
I believe, poor leadership. If it does happen, 
Government already possesses the necessary 
tools without further legislation. 

The charge that unions resist technological 
development—mechanization, automation 
(the terms change from generation to gen- 
eration) —stmply does not square up with the 
facts, although it is easy to see how a mis- 
taken interpretation may be given. The 
traditional position of organized labor has 
been to secure some of the benefits of tech- 
nical improvements for labor. It has not 
opposed the advances. In most fields it is 
labor that leads the way in trying to make 
possible a human, fair adjustment to the 
age of automation. 

The 40-hour week is a prime example of 
how organized labor has sought and ob- 
tained advantages for the worker from 
mechanization. 

In the current concern over automation the 
voices of organized labor have never once 
been raised in opposition, only in warnings 
that serious economic dislocations will re- 
sult unless part of the benefits from use of 
magic electronic devices comes to labor. 

Why do you suppose the 35-hour week was 
raised as an issue in the last campaign? 

There is a wide gap between obstruction- 
ism and a demand for consideration. Labor 
has the right and must fight for that con- 
sideration. 

Finally, there Is the charge of industry- 
wide bargaining. Close study has shown that 
what is loosely regarded as “industrywide 
bargaining” might be the negotiations for a 
new steel contract. 

What happens is that every steel company 
holds back until the United States Steel 
Corporation and the steelworkers reach an 
agreement; then and then only do the other 
companies fall in line, signing a similar 
agreement, What this proves, if it proves 
anything, is that United States Steel dom- 
inates the industry, and this is nothing that 
can be laid to the door of David McDonald. 

In practice, it should be pointed out, the 
scope of a bargaining unit is determined by 
agreement between both management and 
labor. 

Moreover, the whole issue of industrywide 
bargaining was considered in 1947 and 1948, 
A prohibition on industrywide bargaining 
was proposed as part of the Taft-Hartley law, 
and it was too much for even the anti- 
labor 80th Congress, for the proposal was re- 
jected. But some “old soldiers” of industry 
never do die or even fade away. 

There is little or no foundation to the 
charges that organized labor is a monopoly, 
that it is a giant, that it is guilty of violating 
the antitrust laws. But this will not stop 
labor’s enemies from raising the issue at 
every opportunity. 

Unfortunately, in these days and times, 
not all of our fellow citizens have the oppor- 
tunity to study the operations of a labor 
union—even some who themselves might be- 
long to a union. The fact remains, however, 
that some 90 percent of our population does 
not carry a union card, and only a few of 
these are students of labor. The rest depend 
upon the headlines, and the people who 
speak with an eye on the makeup desk. This 
doesn’t always make for an objective picture 
of organized labor. > 

What can an individual union member do? 
What can a local do to help create a better 
understanding among all the people? 

One answer is what you in Local 688 are 
doing. III venture the people with whom 
you have worked on slum-clearance prob- 
lems, to keep sidewalks safe, to control rat 
infestation, and the many, many other proj- 
ects have a pretty good opinion of Local 688 
and the folks who belong to it. 
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folks think of you, whom they know to be 
good, and disbelieve. 

That is one of the best answers to un- 
bridled criticism and I want to congratulate 
you for doing a fine job for yourselves, for 
your community, and for the whole labor 
movement, Š 

These days and times are times of crises for 
labor. Never before has it been so necessary 
to exploit unionism to the utmost.. Never 
before has the need been so great for leaders 
of organized labor to exercise such responsi- 
bility of direction. Finally, never before has 
the need been so great for the individual 
members to tell their friends and neighbors 
what it means to be a union member; to be 
evangelistic in demonstrating the value to 
the community of the benefits in responsible 
citizenship that results from active partici- 
pation in a labor union. 

If this challenge to the leadership and to 
the rank and file is not met, then you risk the 
loss of everything you have gained. If you do 
meet it, and I firmly believe you will, you will 
help keep your country really free. The fate 
of human dignity at home and in far-off 
lands depends so much on you. Your victory 
is the victory of men of good will and broth- 
erhood all over the world. 


The Sands Are Running Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 21, 1957: 

THe SANDS ARE RUNNING Our 


The richest farmlands on earth do not 
command as much attention today as do 
those sandy acres, cultivated in strips and 
circles and fabulously underlain in places 
with oil, that we call the Middle East, 

In Moscow the modern leader of the Tartar 
horde joins with a ruler from what used to 
be called Cathay to express a tender solicitude 
for the “peoples of the Near and Middle 
East.” In Cairo the potentates of Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, and Syria offer the synthetic 
state of Jordan money and arms to replace 
the dole that until lately used to come from 
London. In Ankara the Premiers of Turkey, 
Iran, Irag, and Pakistan are completing a 
2-day discussion of the effect of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine on their respective countries. 


Finally, at the United Nations the 74 dele- 
gations that last Saturday noted Israel's fail- 
ure to retire to the old armistice lines, as re- 
quired by previous resolutions, may well be 
wondering what will happen if she does not 
do so within the stipulated 5-day period. 
Secretary General Hammarskjold cannot put 
them out, even if he felt himself authorized 
to use the U. N. police force. The Egyptians, 
who could not keep them out, cannot be 
expected to put them out either. 

The terms of the situation are not wholly 
stated in any communique, resolution or set 
of minutes. The world’s attention is on the 
Middle East because this area is at once a 
bridge, a route and a source of a raw ma- 
terial absolutely indispensable to Western 
Europe. The Russians want the bridge as 
@ means of sending their influence more 
strongly into Africa. They want to be able 
to control the oil not so much because they 
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the Suez Canal, but life would be brighter 
for them if they could turn the canal off 
and on, like water in a pipe. 

The stakes are high, even when measured 
solely in the material units which the Rus- 
sians use and which they assume are also 
our own first thought. They are higher still 
in terms of human liberties, which really do 
matter to us. Our opponents misjudge us 
if they imagine we would spend many bil- 
lions for defense in order to protect an oil 
investment of a few millions. 

The stakes are high, but the rules of the 
game are difficult. Having used our Gen- 
eral Assembly vote to make the British and 
the French, our old and close allies, with- 
draw from Egypt, we seem logically com- 
mitted to apply the same pressure to the Is- 
raelis. But the situation, practically re- 
garded, is not the same. If the Israelis were 
to withdraw unconditionally within their 
old boundaries they would leave the Gaza 
strip, with its 200,000 refugees, in at least a 
temporary state of anarchy. They would 
also expose the Gulf of Aqaba and their own 
port of Elath to a renewed and totally illegal 
Egyptian blockade. 

In short, a complete, literal, and uncon- 
ditional compliance with what is now asked 
of the Israelis would restore the situation 
which led to the recent little Middle Eastern 
war, in which Israel, Britain, and France 
took part against Egypt. The chances for 4 
lasting and just peace would be slight. The 
danger of a wider war would be greater than 
ever. 

The obvious solution is to put the Gaza 
strip and the Gulf of Aqaba under control of 
the U. N. The Israelies have indicated some 
readiness to do this in a proposal, revealed 
yesterday, to administer Gaza under U. N- 
direction leaving eventual disposition to a 
plebiscite. It may be that the necessary two- 
thirds General Assembly majority, present 
and voting, cannot be found, and that if we 
move the required resolution we may suffer 
a loss of prestige. Even if this is so the test 
should still be made. 

The Eisenhower doctrine cannot be treated 
as something to be applied by and by in @ 
still nebulous emergeney. The emergency 
is here. If we are to avoid the necessity 
applying force at some later time, to rescue 
some Middle Eastern country that has 
our help, we will have to see to it now that 
neither anarchy nor dictatorship spreads in 
the Middle East. We can do this peaceably, 
now. But the sands are running out. 


Some Aspects of the Behavior and Conse- 
quences of the Drought in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a study of the 
drought in Texas prepared by the staff of 
the department of agricultural econom- 
ics and sociology of the Texas A. and 
College system: 

7 Tue DROUGHT 
’ ‘This is the worst drought in Texas history 
in terms of financial losses. mecessary human 
adjustments, and deterioration of physical 
resources. This conclusion is based on re“ 
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III bet, too, that every time some demagog themselves need it but because Europe does agricultural agencies and farm and 
screams about the evil men in labor these need it. They have relatively little use for leaders. 
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About 94 percent of the Texas counties 
(244 of 254) are classified by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as disaster 
counties. Large areas of the State have not 
had a single year of normal rainfall since 
1950. Many farmers on the Rolling Plains 
and Edwards Plateau have prepared their 
land and planted seed 3 consecutive years 
without harvesting a crop. Many ranchmen 
in the same areas have fed supplemental ra- 
tions to their breeding herds almost the year 
round since 1951. The carrying capacity of 
most of the rangeland in Texas is seriously 
depleted, and it may take 5 to 10 years for 
much of it to recover under normal 
conditions. 

Each of the 18 major type of farming and 
Tanching areas has experienced a serious 
drought. All 20 major rainfall reporting sta- 
tions showed 20 to 77 percent below normal 
Tainfall in 1956. Because of the varied rain- 
fall conditions (annual average of 56 inches 
in Newton County on the east and 8 inches 
in El Paso County on the west) and the size 
of the State (890 miles east to west and 918 
miles north to south), it is almost impossible 
to arrive at meaningful averages for the 
Whole State. The effect of the drought on 
the resources, agricultural income, and peo- 
ple can be shown best by situations taken 
from different areas. 


REVIEW OF STATE RAINFALL 


The present drought is not limited to any 
One or several areas, -It is statewide. Rain- 
fall on a crop-year basis at Lubbock in the 
Northwestern part of the State has averaged 
22 porcent below normal since 1950; it has 
Averaged 40 percent below normal at Sonora 
in the southwestern part; 30 percent below 
normal at Beeville in the southern part; and 
18 percent below normal at Tyler in the 
Northeastern part. 

Rainfall records indicate the present 
drought is the longest and most severe on 
record. The droughts of the 1930's and in 
1917-18 were not as severe and did not last 
as long as the present drought. 

Rainfall cycles cannot be predicted for 
the State. An analysis of rainfall records 
on the high and rolling plains indicate that 
Cycles were not present. Thus, the pres- 
ent drought is not part of a regularly re- 
curring series. The present drought is not 
Something that can be to occur 
every few years but is, in every sense of the 
word, an emergency. The lack of cycles also 
Means that predictions as to the end of 
drought, or the beginning of a new one, can- 
not be made. 

EFFECT ON FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The drought has made serious inroads into 
the financial resources ‘of farm and ranch 
operators. A study conducted on the Ed- 
Wards Plateau of the files of 45 members of 
the Texas Production Credit Association 
with headquarters in San Angelo showed 
that between the fall of 1950 and the spring 
of 1954 these ranchnien lost 38 percent of 
their net worth. This decline resulted from 
a 20 percent decrease in assets and a 37 
percent increase in liabilities. 

Landowners fared better than leasehold- 
ers, losing only 28 percent of their net worth 
while tenants lost 69 percent. By January 
1954, short term debts exceeded the value of 
the livestock on these ranches. 

Incomes fell sharply during this 3-year 
Perlod. The dollar sales of livestock and 
livestock products in 1952-53 were only 48 
Percent of such sales during 1950-51. This 
decline resulted from à 20 percent decrease 
in livestock numbers and the sharp break in 
Prices which occurred during 1951-52. 

After an additional 3 years of drought, it 
is estimated that livestock numbers in the 
10-county area around San Angelo served by 
this association have been reduced to 25 
Percent of normal. Approximately half of 
the ranches studied have reached the limit 
of their credit. Í 
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Ninety-seven ranchmen who obtained 
emergency loans in 1954 had been granted 
short term credit amounting to 206 percent 
of the value of their livestock. The net 
worth of this group was only 30 percent of 
the listed value of their assets, as compared 
with 61 percent for the 45 PCA members. 
The number of emergency loans has in- 
creased from 97 to 150 with approximately 
95 percent presently listed as delinquent. 
It is reported that many banks in the area 
are making few additional agricultural loans 
and are shifting some high risk credit opera- 
tions to Government agencies. Most farm- 
ers and small ranchmen are forced to obtain 
or seek outside employment since gross in- 
come from farms and ranches no longer 
meets the costs of operation and family 
living. 

Credit institutions have performed well 
curing the drought. There has not been a 
bank failure in Texas attributable to drought 
occasioned losses, although in a few in- 
stances stockholders have found it necessary 
to bolster their capital structure to main- 
tain desired liquidity. 

Production credit associations and Fed- 
eral farm loan associations also have excel- 
lent records. But generally, most private 
and cooperative credit institutions have 
gone about the limit of prudent manage- 
ment in extending further credit to large 
numbers of their borrowers. F 

Farmers Home Administration emergency 
credit ħas been of inestimable value in local 
economies. This agency has kept many farm- 
ers in business, and it has relieved the pres- 
sure on other credit organizations. 

EFFECT ON IRRIGATION 


Prolonged drought has stimulated irriga- 
tion development throughout Texas, The 
irrigated acreage in Texas has more than 
doubled during the past 8 years. A recent 
estimate places it at 6,500,000 acres. ; 

In their efforts to alleviate the effects of 
the drought, farmers have relied on stock 
tanks, creeks, sewage effluent, low capacity 
wells and deep wells as sources of water sup- 
ply. Many of these developments are much 
smaller in acreage irrigated and in Irriga- 
tion head than the developments made be- 
fore the onset of the present drought. 

All irrigation developments are retatively 
expensive to install and to operate. This is 
particularly true for those involving small 
acreages, small irrigation heads or low capac- 
ity equipment. Since the greater part of the 
irrigated acreage developed during the past 
8 years falls within the small development 
category, the economic soundness of many of 
these developments is questionable. With 
a return to more normal precipitation, many 
small scale irrigation developments are likely 
to be abandoned. 

Drought has had other effects in the long- 
established irrigated area. Surface water 
supplies have become scarce or nonexistent 
and Increased water requirement in the areas 
utilizing ground water have accelerated the 
decline in water levels. On the High Plains, 
the largest ground water irrigated area in 
Texas, the rate of water use has increased 
sharply during the past 6 years. Part of this 
increase has been due to doubling the acre- 
age irrigated; another part is due to a 
drought-induced increase of 72 percent in 
the rate of water used per acre. 

Increased water use on the High Plains 
caused a 22-foot drop in regional water levels 
during 1950-55 and a serious decline in the 
rates of well yield. Farmers in the southern 
part of the area spent $6,600 per farm during 
this period In an effort to maintain their ir- 
rigated acreage. It also was to In- 
crease pumping time from 930 to 2,200 hours 
per season. The net effects of these factors 
are reflected in a 100 percent increase in ir- 
rigation costs since 1950. 

Excepting the Coast Prairie, the experience 
of the High Plains is duplicated in varying 
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degrees In the other major ground water 
irrigated areas of the State. 

A return to more normal precipitation is 
not likely to provide more than short-run re- 
lief for agricultural water users. The Texas 
water supply is limited. Although careful 
and coordinated development can extend its 
use, it still will be insufficient in amount and 
in location of supply to provide unrestricted 
use. Developments in most of the major 
ground water irrigated areas have been in 
excess of supply for a number of years. 

The increased demand for agricultural 
water supplies has been paralleled or ex- 
ceeded by the demands for municipal and in- 
dustrial water supplies. Municipal and in- 
dustrial water users have a higher priority 
of use than irrigation and both groups can 
pay more for water than agricultural users. 

EFFECT ON CATTLE PRODUCTION 

Between 1950 and 1957, cattle and calf 
numbers declined an estimated 35 percent in 
west and south Texas, the range areas of the 
State. For the State as a whole, however, 
cattle and calf numbers have remained at 
record levels in spite of the drought. This 
has been possible because of increases in 
cattle operations in other parts of the State. 

EFFECT ON SHEEP AND WOOL PRODUCTION 

There were 5,208,000 sheep and lambs on 
Texas farms and ranches on January 1, 1956. 
This represents a decline of 52 percent from 
the number in 1943, and a decline of 21 per- 
cent from 1950 numbers. - 

Most of the decline has taken place in west 
and southwest Texas, the major sheep pro- 
ducing areas. For example, between 1950 
and 1957, the number of sheep and lambs 
in these areas declined an estimated 40 per- 
cent, from over 5 million head to over 3 mil- 
lion head. 

An estimated 42 million pounds of wool 
were produced in 1956. This is 18.5 percent 
less than the 1950 production of 51 million 
pounds, and 48 percent dess than the 1943 
production of 81 million pounds. Practically 
all of the decline since 1950 is due to drought 
conditions. 

The effects of the drought extend beyond 
the wool producer to the agricultural com- 
munity in general. An example of this is 
shown in the wool warehouse situation, 
Eighty-nine wool warehouses were operating 
in Texas in 1956, 18 percent fewer than the 
109 in operation in 1950. Those that are 
still in business are operating at about half 
of capacity. 

EFFECT ON FARM PEOPLE 


The drought has had both an accelerating 
and, in recent years, a slowing-down effect 
on the movement of people from Texas farms. 

Farmers had an optimistic outlook during 
1951-52, and the movement from farms of 
80,000 people annually was considered 
normal 


During 1953-54 many of the farm people 
who could get out of the business profitably 
did so. They simply gave up and left the 
farm altogether, with the annual migration 
from farms averaging over 160,000 
during the 2-year period. Although other 
factors were involved, the chief factor was 
the drought. For example, a program-bulld- 
ing report for 1956 compiled by Mills County 
farm leaders states: “The continued drought 
has forced around 1,000 of our 6,000 farm 
People to leave agriculture in our county 
since 1950.“ 

The farm population remained fairly stable 
during 1955-56, Only 38,000 people left the 
farms during each of these years. This may 
be because those who could get out of agri- 
culture profitably already had done so during 
1953-54, Many of those remaining on farms 
have become so heavily burdened with debt 
that they are unable to liquidate without 
substantial loss. 

The movement of people from farms does 
not tell the whole story of personal and real 
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adjustments that had to be made to remain 
on a farm since the drought began. It does 
not indicate how many people who had never 
worked off the farm before were forced by the 
drought to seek nonfarm work for the first 
time in order to remain on farms. Some 
of this employment is only part time, but 
many now feel that their off-farm employ- 
ment is of permanent nature. Research in 
northeast Texas during 1956 showed that 
nearly all families, with the exception of the 
aged, had one or more members working 
off the farm. Interviews with over 1,400 
family heads showed that decreasing incomes 
caused by drought was 1 of the considera- 
tions which caused them to seek other em- 
ployment. i 

Where opportunities are available, wives 
and other family members of many full- 
time farmers have taken jobs. In 1 small 
garment factory of a county-seat town 
(Waxahachie) employing 150 persons, 90 
percent of the workers were farm women. 

EFFECT ON LAND PRICES 


The impact on land prices of the pro- 
longed drought has been obscured by other 
influences. Land prices have continued to 
rise. The influences that have caused con- 
tinual gradual increases in prices, in spite 
of drought, are: Widespread use of irriga- 
tion; a steady flow of income from sub- 
surface mineral rights; the sale of many 
small tracts for residences, part-time farms, 
or for addition to existing farms; and sales 
of land along improved highways and farm- 
to-market roads. 

The real effect of drought on land prices 
will have its greatest impact in the dryer, 
western grazing areas. Many ranches in 
these areas are carrying few or no livestock, 
The average investment in land and build- 
ings per animal unit on these ranches has 
increased to $1,000, and in some instances 
to twice this amount. These areas are now 
faced with the immediate prospect of real 
asset liquidation through losses of land val- 
ues. Credit agencies, and other interested 
in the business side of agriculture, along 
with ranchmen, farmers, and landowners, 
must consider huge losses through reevalua- 
tion of these land assets. 


2 EFFECT ON RANGELAND 


Of a land area of about 169 million acres, 
about 55 percent is classified as rangeland 
and is deyoted to grazing by cattle, sheep 
and goats. Because of the topography of 
much of these lands and the lack of adequate 
water supplies, it is probable for all time to 
come that Texans will continue to devote a 
larger acreage to range livestock than to the 
production of cultivated crops. 

Ranch income is from forage and water 
sold through livestock. The southwest 
rangelands always have had recurring drouth 
periods. Good range management includes 
stocking at 75 to 80 percent capacity in nor- 
mal seasons. with reductions in dry years 
according to available forage. 

The current drouth has depleted subsoil 
moisture to the extent that much grass and 
weeds and even some brush have been killed. 
Continued grazing, even at drastically re- 
duced rates, assisted in range feed destruc- 
tion. This means that 1 or 2 years of normal 
or above normal rainfall will not have the 
customary restorative values. On much of 
the rangeland, deferred grazing over a much 
longer period will be required to restore ade- 
quate grass and other forage. Five to 10 
years, with careful management, may be re- 
quired in many areas for range restoration. 

The downward trend in range conditions 
during the drouth was interrupted to some 
extent in 1954 and 1955 before dropping to 
the bottom in 1956. The moderate recovery 
periods were due to general rains in May 
1954, showery weather in July 1955 and good, 
general rains in September 1955. They were 
helpful but without follow-up rains they 
were insufficient to restore thinned stands 
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of range grasses. The drouth pattern picked 
up again, with the full cumulative effect 
climaxed by even greater deficit in 1956 when 
Tainfall was much below normal over all of 
Texas. A large part of the State received 
much below normal rainfall each month in 
1956, and no major area received normal raine 
fall during more than 2 months. 

Most of the range livestock serve as loan 
collateral with some credit agency. When a 
good rain restores a little feed growth, both 
the ranchman and the lending agency pro- 
motes immediate grazing. This jeopardizes 
sustained restoration, but it is the logical 
management decision under present circum- 
stances. 

CONCLUSIONS 

An assured and adequate income from 
leasing depleted rangeland under a de- 
ferred grazing agreement and over a period 
long enough to really restore good range 
cover, appears necessary as a program to 
reclaim the great national rescurce now 
depleted by drouth. If and when the rains 
come, government must remain a partner 
with these farm and ranch families for 
several years. If the rains do not come soon, 
the government must strengthen present 
programs and add new ones to avoid even 
greater hardships. 
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or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most difficult problems the 85th 
Congress will have to solve will be to 
stabilize the value of the dollar and bring 
about security and assurance that our 
economy will continue to be sound and 
prosperous. Few people are sincerely 
concerned about the economy of the Na- 
tion as a whole, just so long as they have 


These publications are available from 
the Agricultural Information Office, Texas 
me and M. College System, College Station, 
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a good job, paying their bills and saving 
some of their earnings. Economic sta- 
bility means more than that to the Na- 
tion. We must continue to find new uses 
for our natural resources and develop 
new and improved manufactured goods 
to supply new jobs for the thousands of 
young men and women coming into the 
labor and professional market each year. 

We must find ways to provide a less re- 
stricted method of financing homes for 
the thousands of newlyweds each year, 
who are seeking a home to raise their 
families and to finance the purchase of 
new and modern home appliances neces- 
sary to present day living. : 

President Eisenhower is fully consious 
of these needs and has recommended 
methods to solve some of these complex 
economic problems, in his state of the 
Union message and in his economic re- 
port. 

The following editorial by David 
Lawrence is an excellent review of the 
President's economic report: 

THE PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC WARNING 

Is an economic collapse coming in Amer- 
ica? Is it a matter of a few months or a 
year or two? Are there already some signs 
of the crisis? 

These questions are asked because of the 
very pointed statements made in the state 
of the Union message to Congress by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower concerning the effects of the 
wage-price spiral now moving slowly but 
surely toward some kind of economic climax. 

Buyers of all kinds of goods have been wor- 
ried about the absence of any brakes on 
wages and prices. The two big economic 
forces—management and labor—have had 
the field all to themselves and no restraints 
have been applied by Government. 

Hence, President Eisenhower has made an 
appeal for self-restraint. He uses the word 
discipline and means, of course, self- 
discipline. For the Government is not pre- 
pared as yet to apply any restrictive meas- 
ures against the organized greed that is 
gradually depreciating the purchasing power 
of the American dollar. 

In many respects, Eisenhower's message on 
this phase of the economic outlook is the 
most important and the strongest that has 
been delivered since the depression days of 
the 1930's, when appeals constantly were 
made for voluntary action to help stabilize 
the economy. 

The President sees a peril in terms also of 
the national defense. He says that “any 
program that endangers our economy could 
defeat us.” But the passage that needs to 
be read over and over again by the Ameri- 
can people and especially by the managers 
of business and labor unions is as follows: 

“The national interest must take prece- 
dence over temporary advantages which may 


de secured by particular groups at the ex- 


pense of all the people. 

“In this regard, I urge leaders in business 
and in labor to think well on their responsi- 
bility to all the American people. With all 
elements of our society, they owe the Nation 
a vigilant guard against the inflationary 
tendencies that are always at work in & 
dynamic economy operating at today’s high 
levels. They can powerfully help counteract 
or accentuate such tendencies by their wage 
and price policies. 

“Business, in its pricing policies, should 
avoid unnecessary price increases, especially 
at a time like the present when demand in 
so many areas presses hard on short sup- 
plies. Of course, a reasonable profit is essen - 
tial to the new investments that provide 
more jobs in an expanding economy. But 
business leaders must, in the national in- 
terest, studiously avoid those price rises that 
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are possible only because of yital or unusual 
needs of the whole Nation. 

“If our economy is to remain healthy, in- 
Creases in wages and other labor benefits ne- 
gotiated by labor and management must be 
reasonably related to improvements in pro- 
ductivity. Such increases are beneficial, for 
they provide wage earners with greater pur- 
chasing power. Except where necessary to 
correct obvious injustices, wage increases 
that outrun productivity, however, are an in- 
flationary factor. They make for higher 
Prices for the public generally and impose a 
particular hardship, not only on the active 
workman but on those whose welfare de- 
pends on the purchasing power of retire- 
ment income and savings. Wage negotia- 
tions should also take cognizance of the 
right of the public generally to share in the 
benefits of improvements in technology. 

“Freedom has been defined as the oppor- 
tunity for self-discipline. This definition 
has a special application to the areas of wage 
and price policy in a free economy. Should 
we persistently fail to discipline ourselves, 
eventually there will be increasing pressure 
on Government to redress the failure. By 
that process freedom will, step by step, dis- 
Sopear. No subject on the domestic scene 
should more attract the concern of the 
friends of American working men and 
women and of free business enterprise than 
the forces, latent and active, that threaten a 
steady depreciation of the value of our 
money.” 

This is the first time in a long while that 
an American President so pointedly has 
Called on management and labor to consider 
the importance of the entire national econ- 
Omy—the public interest—above their own 
group interests. It is an appeal to the good 
sense as well as self-interest of those who 
today wield tremendous power in the eco- 
nomle arena. If the appeal isn’t heeded and 
#n emergency develops, restriction by Gov- 
ernment order on prices as well as on wages 
will become inevitable. This means con- 
trols such as America in wartime and Bri- 
tain, even since the war, have had to impose 
to avert national disaster. 


The following editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times on “The Struggle Against 
Inflation” is worth reading. We will 
be called upon to solve these problems. 
It behooves us, therefore, to learn all 
We can about them. 

[From the Los Angeles Times of January 10, 
1957 
THE STRUGGLE 9 INFLATION 

One of the questions troubling economists 
and wiser businessmen at the present time 
is whether the struggle against inflation will 
be measurably successful, as it has been 
during the past few years, or whether the 
inflationary urge will get the better of the 
Testraints that are being imposed. 


PRESSURE GROUPS 


That the situation is inherently dangerous 
no informed person doubts. For one thing, 
the so-called “tight money” policy of the 
Administration is being assailed from many 
directions. There are soft-money Members 
Of Congress like Representative WRIGHT Par- 
MAN, Democrat, of Texas; there are soft- 
money “economists” like some CIO experts 
who say too much money is going into in- 
vestment and not enough into raising wages; 
there are the advocates of more socialistic 
housing who want the interest rate arti- 
fictally lowered so that a synthetic demand 
for building will be created; there are ad- 
vocates of more money for farmers, more 
Tor old-age pensions, more for foreign aid 
and so on. The list is nearly endless and 
Whether the pressure can be withstood or 
not remains a question. 

There are, of course, some built-in safety 
features, one of them being the relative im- 
munity of the Federal Reserve Board to 
+ Political pressure. Many people suppose, 
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without knowing the facts, that the adminis- 
tration controls the FRB. In fact it can 
change its membership only very slowly and 
the FRB is about as independent an agency 
as we have. Currently, for example, the 
chairman of the FRB is a Democrat. 

“LET ALONE” POLICY 


What is the consensus of the genuine 
economists? It is summarized most cor- 
rectly, we believe, by the Guaranty Survey 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
which declares that the Federal Reserve has 
pursued a “let alone” rather than a “tight 
money” policy and that increases in interest 
rates are due to supply and demand; they 
believe the money market behaves as a com- 
pletely free market would in maintaining a 
balance between people’s savings and the 
spending of investors. s 

In other words, if money is tight, it is 
because there is demand for more of it than 
is available. 

The fact is that while money is tighter 
than it has been in 20 years, it is not really 
tight and increases of interest rates are per- 
forming their normal function of channel- 
ing the available funds where they are most 
needed. In other words, anyone with good 
credit may borrow money today, provided he 
is willing to pay an increased rate for the use 
of it; and only those who really need it will 
tend to borrow. 

Increases in the money supply, without 
corresponding increases in the supply of 
goods, would merely send prices up; and 
rising prices, in turn, are the essence of 
inflation. 

There are complaints, for example, that 
due to higher interest rates, money for FHA 
and veteran loans is no longer obtainable; 
and there are moves to freeze the interest 
rate on such loans, which moves put the cart 
before the horse. If money is reluctant to 
go into FHA loans, is it because it can earn 
more elsewhere; and if FHA loans wish to 
compete they must bid higher. To freeze 
the interest-rate by statute would not get 
the FHA more money; it would get it less. 


BALANCED BUDGET 


To be sure, the Government could start 
the presses.and print money which could 
be loaned at low interest, but obviously this 
would bring on the worst form of inflation. 

J, Cameron Thompson, a vice president of 
the committee for economic development, 
said in a recent speech in New York that 
the stability of prices from 1952 to 1955 was 
largely the result of monetary policy, but 
during 1956 prices began to feel upward pres- 
sure. 

“So long as the Government continues to 
manage its affairs within the limits of a 
balanced budget,” he said, “and so long as 
the monetary authorities are not forced to 
relax their program of restraint, productivity 
and competition will prevent the current 
price movement from developing into a cu- 
mulative and unchecked upward price spiral. 
For the longer run we must look to both 
labor and management for restraint in their 
wage and price policies, if the more general 
control measures are to be successful. 

“The danger, as I see it, is not that we 
cannot restrain inflation but that we won't.” 

That last sentence puts the problem in 
a nutshell. 


Meeting the Challenge the Free Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout our country these days we 
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are witnessing an old phenomenon of 
freedom—the meeting of a great need 
through the voluntary cooperation of 
those who can fill it. In this case, the 
need is for scientists—far more than we 
have ever produced before, It is being 
met through the cooperation of universi- 
ties and industries, who are providing 
science scholarships for qualified young 
people; the cooperation of educators at 
all levels, and particularly at the sec- 
ondary-school level, who are arousing 
young minds to the opportunities—and 
rewards—of careers in science; and the 
cooperation of American parents and 
American students, who, accepting the 
need for scientists, are directing their 
efforts to meet that need. 


Iam informed by Dr. Alan Waterman, 
the director of the National Science 
Foundation, that the number of scien- 
tists is increasing, as a result of the con- 
centrated emphasis on this problem. We 
still need more and better science teach- 
ers in the high schools and universities 
teachers who can arouse the minds of 
young people who are not predisposed to 
science, but who are capable of becoming 
good scientists if challenged. 


At the same time, it is a source of sat- 
isfaction to learn that few students are 
lost to science today for lack of funds 
to continue their education. Govern- 
ment, education, industry, and public- 
spirited individuals are jointly providing 
the funds where needed. 

For their part, America’s young men 
and women are rising impressively to the 
challenge that has been placed before 
their generation. 


As an example of this great coopera- 
tive effort, Mr. Speaker, I include in the 
Recorp an article from the Batavia Daily 
News of February 5, 1957, about a young 
man in my district who, with an average 
of 97.7 percent in science, has been se- 
lected for a Bausch & Lomb scholarship 
in science at the University of Rochester: 
ROBERT WHITE Tor SCIENCE Stupent—Cirep 

FOR BAUSCH & LOMB SCHOLARSHIP; Has 97.7 

AVERAGE 

With an average of 97.7 percent in general 
science, biology, and chemistry, Robert 
White, of Ellicott Street, is the top science 
student in the senior class at Batavia High 
School. 

He will receive the Bausch & Lomb honor- 
ary science award at graduation in June and 
is eligible to try for one of a group of major 
science scholarships sponsored by Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. at the University of Roch- 
ester. Robert is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. White. 

Bausch & Lomb provides for not less than 
three scholarships with a flexible stipend 
based on need and with a total 4-year value 
of $9,600. 

In the 13 years that the program has been 
in effect, 53 young men and women have 
been enrolled at the University of Rochester 
under Bausch & Lomb science scholarships. 
In addition, because of the-high caliber of 
the contestants, the university has awarded 
to 80 runners-up other scholarships of com- 
parable value. 

The Rochester scholarship committee 
studies all applications and selects 30 of the 
most promising candidates late in March. 
The finalists from all parts of the country 
are then invited to Rochester for 3 days, with 
all expenses paid, for interviews and com- 
petitive tests. 
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Montana State Legislature Endorses 
Scrivner Plan for Direct Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11,1957 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, as 
shown by the following news story, which 
appeared, not only in the February 5 
edition of the Montana Standard of 
Butte, but also was a front-page story in 
the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, the 
Scrivner plan for direct simple aid to 
education has great appeal to the States 
of this Republic: 

FEDERAL SCHOOL Am SOUGHT BY MONTANA 
STATE 

HeLENA— Two different ways to get money 
for Montana schools—(1) Federal aid, and 
(2) keeping 1 percent of individual and 
corporate income taxes—were proposed Mon- 
day in the senate. The Federal school-aid 
issue was debated hotly in the political cam- 
paign of 1956. 

Meanwhile, house committee recom- 
mended passage for a bill there to give the 
su tendent of public instruction author- 
ity to accept Federal money for school con- 
struction. 

The senate bill by Senator Earl E, Clark, 
Democrat, of Musselshell, was broader in 
scope. It would authorize the public in- 
struction department to “accept such 
funds * * * available under any act of Con- 
gress * * * for the purposes of building or 
for any other purposes in the operation and 
maintenance of local school systems. 

It would provide that “such expenditures 
shall be made under the supervision and dis- 
cretion of the said superintendent of public 
instruction.” 

It would create a special Montana fund to 
be known as the federal aid to education 
fund. 

Gov. J. Hugo Aronson vetoed a similar 
measure 2 years ago. However, Clark said 
Monday he believed the governor's objections 
to the bill had. been removed. 

Two years ago, the public instruction sup- 
erintendent was a Democrat, Miss M. 
Condon. Now the office is held by a Repub- 
ican, Miss Harriet E. Miller. 

Three Republican senators put their names 
to a senate joint memorial calling for Fed- 
eral legislation to allow keeping home 81 
out of each $100 paid in United States in- 
come taxes for the schools. The three are 
Glenn H. Larson (Republican, Sanders), 
Earl Moritz (Republican, Fergus), and Wil- 
lam R. Mackay (Republican, Carbon). 

They issued this statement: 

“We believe Montanans should urge Con- 
gress to pass legislation which would per- 
manently solve the problem of needed school 
funds in the simplest possible manner by 
going to the source, 

“The Scrivner plan to aid education would 
do exactly this. It would enable Montanans 
to keep 1 percent of its Federal personal 
and corporate income tax payments here in 
the State for the sole purpose of financing 
education. k 

“In other words, it is the same as if you 
took $1 out of every hundred you pay the 
Federal Government and spend it on your 
schools, instead ot sending it to Washington 
where it can someday be returned, minus 
various costs. This plan lets the people see 
where the money comes from and know 
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where it Is going with no new bureaus, red- 
tape, added costs, or Federal controls.” 

If it wins approval, the memorial will be 
addressed to President Eisenhower and to 
Congress. 

The memorial said that under a bill by 
Representative Ennzrr P. Scrivner, Republi- 
can, of Kansas, Montana would have received 
$1,202,410 in fiscal 1956. 

It said that under another congressional 
measure, the Kelley bill, if enacted, Montana 
would pay in $668,000 and get back $1,594,187 
from the Federal Government. 

In urging Congress to adopt the Scrivner 
plan, the senate memorial said, “There are 
some people in public life who feel that there 
is a pressing need for Federal aid to schools, 
based on the premise that this country faces 
an educational crisis caused by the fact that 
while more and more children have been en- 
tering our schools every year, there have 
been fewer and fewer teachers and school 
buildings to take care of them. 

Others] feel that the problem can be 
met quickly and sensibly at the local level 
but not on the Federal plane because Fed- 
eral aid results in Federal control * * * 
and fails to solve State and local prob- 
lems. * * è - 

“The Government is collecting 
taxes from nearly all sources of revenue 
leaving to the States but relatively few 
other sources of tax revenue. * * * at 
rates approaching confiscation of property, 
States are still not able to raise revenue suffi- 
cient to carry the rising costs * * * and 
especially not meet the demands for needed 
improvements and higher salaries from the 
training of our youth. * * > 

“It is neither economical nor efficient to 
withdraw huge sums out of the States and 
Territories and redistribute funds under bu- 
reaucratic regulations from the Federal 
Treasury. * * > 

The memorial concluded that States 
should retain the 1 percent of all Federal 
income taxes for schools “without any Fed- 
eral direction, control, or interference.” 


The Montana State Legislature has 
passed the following self-explanatory 
resolution: 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 2, INTRODUCED BY 
Larson, MORITZ, AND MACKAY 


A memorial to the Congress of the United 
States and to Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the United States; Hon. James E. 
Murray and the Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senators from Montana; the 
Honorable LEE Mercatr and the Honorable 
LEROY ANDERSON, Congressmen from Mon- 
tana, relating to a sound approach to more 
increased educational funds through local 
control by providing that 1 percent of the 
personal and corpoarte Federal income tax 
generated in the State of Montana shall 
either be retained or returned to the State 
to be used for such educational purposes as 
the State of Montana may determine. 

Whereas there are some people in public 
life that feel that there is a pressing need 
for Federal aid for schools based on the 
premise that. this country faces an educa- 
tional crisis caused by the fact that while 
more and more children have been enter- 
ing our schools every year, there have been 
fewer and fewer teachers and school build- 
ings to take care of them; and . 

Whereas other people in public life, who 
recognize that there is a need for more 
educational funds in our Nation, feel that 
the problem can be met quickly and sensibly 
at the local level but not on the Federal 
plane because Federal aid results in Federal 
control in its distance from the people, and 
fails to solve State and local problems; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, through taxes, is siphoning a great 
part of the wealth of our Nation out of the 
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several States and Territories into the Fed- 
eral Treasury; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States is collecting taxes from nearly all 
sources of revenue, including taxes on indi- 
vidual and corporate incomes, admissions, 
beverages, communications, gifts, luxuries, 
transportation, and from excise and other 
taxes, leaving to the States but relatively 
few other sources of tax revenue; and 

Whereas at rates approaching confiscation 
of property, States are still not able to raise 
revenue sufficient to carry the rising costs of 
State and local governments, and especially 
not to meet the demands for needed im- 
provements and higher salaries for the train- 
ing of our youth; and 

Whereas it has been proposed that the 
Federal Government grant aid to the State 
for educational purposes; and 

Whereas it is neither economical nor effi- 
cient to withdraw huge sums out of the 
States and Territories and redistribute funds 
under bureaucratic regulation from the Fed- 
eral Treasury; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
84th and 85th Congresses a highly publicized 
Kelley bill, relating to Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and under this bill, if enacted into law. 
the State of Montana would pay in $668,000 
and would get back $1,594,187 from the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas there was introduced in the 85th 
Congress of the United States, House Joint 
Resolution 159, which resolved in part, “That 
1 percent of all income taxes collected on 
individual and corporate incomes under 
Federal statutes shall be deemed to be reve- 
nue for the State or Territory within which 
it Is collected, for use, for educational pur- 
poses only, without any Federal direction, 
control, or interference,” and in line with 
said House joint resolution Representative 
Eunxrr P. Scrivner, of the Second District of 
Kansas, has introduced four bills to aid edu- 
cation; under the Scrivner plan of aid to 
education the State of Montana would have 
received $1,202,410 in the fiscal year 1956, 
which amount is 1 percent of all income and 
corporate tax collections in the State of 
Montana in the fiscal year 1956; and 

Whereas under the Kelley bill the States 
and Territories pay in $398,664,000 and re- 
ceive $400 million and under the Scrivner 
plan to aid education the States and Terri- 
tories would receive $629,729,690; and 

Whereas it is desirable that such ald be 
accomplished by a simple, easy direct, and 
efficient method, not hampered with bu- 
reaucratic restrictions, directions or dicta- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 35th Legislative Assembly 
oj Montana of 1957, now in session (the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Congress of the United States 
be respectfully urged and requested to adopt 
legislation in line with the Scrivner plan of 
aid to education and House Joint Resolution 
No. 159, whereby the State of Montana 
would retain 1 percent of all income taxes 
collected on individual and corporate in- 
come under Federal statutes which would 
be deemed revenue for the State of Montana 
for educational purposes and without any 
Federal direction, control or interference; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the Secretary of the State of 
Montana to President Dwight-D. Eisenhower, 
to the Honorable James E. Murray and the 
Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, Senators from 
Montana, and to the Honorable LEE METCALF 
and the Honorable LERoy ANDERSON, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress for Montana, 


Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest plea that 
this simple, direct aid program, devoid 
of complicated Federal controls, be en- 
acted by the 85t. Congress, 
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Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, few, if any, 
States have existing legislation enabling 
or authorizing educational bodies to set 
up the machinery or raise the added 
matching funds taxes required by the 
Ke¥ey bill, or meet the requirements of 
the President’s proposed legislation. 

Most, if not all, State legislatures are 
in session now, not to meet again for 2 
years, which means, at least, a 2-year 
delay in the States being able to provide 
the machinery for carrying out the com- 
plicated programs. 

The Scrivner plan could begin in most 
States to operate immediately under 
existing laws. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tivé department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall cubmit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
Usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
Teport, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
Subscriptions to the Rrconè at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
Purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
Tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
8ressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
On credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 

— 
PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Record at $1.50 
Per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
Who have changed their residences will please 
Rive information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
Correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 

speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 
5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recoap style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu - 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix.“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized; Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Pubiic Printer shail not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record. - hen either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appe: 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in, the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members ol his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shail be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters ——The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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The United States and the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The United States and the 
United Nations,” ‘which I delivered on 
Monday night, February 11, at George- 
town University. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

E UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


In the Nation’s Capital we meet here to- 
Night at a time when the world remains di- 
On the eve of the birth date of the 
Great Emancipator we recall the words of 
Abraham Lincoln in his house divided speech 
Of 1858: 

“If we but knew where we are and whither 
We are tending, we could better judge what 

do and how to do it.” 

Twelve years ago at San Francisco the 
United Nations came into being. Men of 
good will at home and abroad had high hopes 

t this organization might be the founda- 

m upon which a system of international 
law and order could be built that could pre- 
erve peace with honor for ourselves and 
dur children. 

There are five major defects in the func- 
tioning of the United Nations. If not cor- 

ted now, any one of them could result in 
United Nations going the way of, the 
eof Nations: 
ese are: 

1. The abuse of the veto power by the 
Soviet Union. 

2. A growing “double standard” of inter- 
Rational morality. 

8. The increasing trend to bloc voting. 

4. An expanding tendeney to interfere in 

© internal affairs of member nations. 

5. Unwillingness of many of the 80 mem- 

Ts to equitably share the monetary costs 
and other obligations of the United Nations 
aud its related activities while insisting on 
a full and equal voice in the making of de- 
cisions, the burdens of which must be as- 
Sumed by others. 


ABUSE OF VETO EY THE SOVIET UNION 


* the Security Council of the United Na- 
one the veto power has been used 86 times. 
f the permanent members having the veto 
Power the record is as follows: Soviet Union, 
n France, 4 times; Great Britain, 2 
t es; China, 1 time; and United States, 0 
Imes. 
1 Was the veto intended to permit a perma- 
ent member to invalidate its obligations 
el er the charter? I think not. Is there 
ther logic or morality in assuming that the 
for obligations are binding or can be en- 
ti ced upon the law-abiding or the small na- 
ts but are invalid against a lawless na- 
ware armed with a veto? Buch a condition 
nnot continue to be acceptable to the 
ican people or freemen anywhere. 
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Is it not time that we recalled the admo- 
nition in Second Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbellevers: For what fellowship has right- 
eousness with unrighteousness and what 
communion has light with darkness?” 

Uniess the charter now contains a means 
of circumventing a Soviet veto we are 
tragically enmeshed in a spider web in which 
the spider has all the advantages over the 
fiy, the butterfly or the moth. 

Article 108 relating to amendments to the 
charter states: 

“Amendments to the present charter shall 
come into force for all members of the 
United Nations when they have been adopted 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members of 
the General Assembly and ratified in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes by two-thirds of the members of 
the United Nations, including all the per- 
manent members of the Security Council.” 

Unless the Soviet Union can be expelled 
from membership in the meantime, that 
Godless Communist totalitarian dictatorship 
holds a veto in perpetuity on any charter 
amendment. 

A GROWING DOUBLE STANDARD OF INTERNATIONAL 
MORALITY 


This second weakness stems in part from 
the first—the Soviet abuse of the veto power. 
But even without the veto this defect might 
still exist, being based on a fear of Soviet 
power or an attempt of the neutralists to 
play both ends against the middle. 

The Afro-Asian bloc voted for prompt 
action against the British, French, and 
Israeli aggression in Bgypt and time after 
time abstained from voting on the several 
resolutions relative to Soviet aggression 
against the people of Hungary. 

Even now they are urging sanctions against 
Israel, which has at least partially complied 
with the United Nations resolution to with- 
draw from Egypt, while they remain silent 
on the Soviet refusal to pay the slightest 
attention to the Hungarian resolutions. 

Is the United Nations to condone a doc- 
trine of “might makes right’? Are the 
processes of the United Nations to be ap- 
plicabie to the free nations and not to the 
dictatorships? To the small and not to the 
large? To Israel because Gaza is not evacu- 
ated, but not India or the U. S. S. R. because 
Kashmir and Hungary are not evacuated? 

India, through its present representative 
at the United Nations, Krishna Menon, has 
assumed the leadership of the Afro-Asian 
members, though there is some evidence that 
this is not entirely satisfactory to all the 
members representing Asian and African 
countries. As a matter of fact, a number 
of the neutrdlist countries of Asia and Africa 
broke away from the Indian leadership on 
several of the resolutions relating to Soviet 
aggression against Hungary. This was the 
first hopeful sign challenging the danger of 
bloc voting, where preconceived viewpoints 
may act to prevent the United Nations from 
functioning on the facts presented rather 
than on predetermined positions. 

THE INCREASING TREND TO BLOC VOTING 

Since the inception of the United Nations 
there has been an increasing trend to bloc 
voting in the General Assembly. By combin- 
ing blocs it is possible to prevent action by 
the General Assembly in those cases where 
a two-thirds majority is required. 


With an increase in the membership of 
the so-called Afro-Asian bloc, this tendency 
has become more noticeable. 


“AN EXPANDING TENDENCY TO INTERFERE IN THE 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF MEMBER NATIONS 


The Charter of the United Nations, in 
article 2, section 7, states: “No con- 
tained in the present charter shall author- 
ize the United Nations to intervene in mat- 
ters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state or shall require the 
members to submit such matters to settle- 
ment under the present ‘charter; but this 
principle shall not prejudice the application 
of enforcement measures under chapter VII.“ 

Despite this there is a movement, particu- 
larly among the Afro-Asian nations, to in- 
ject the United Nations into matters clearly 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a mem- 
ber state. X ` 

If this trend continues it will not be long 
before the United Nations is injecting itself 
into a study of the class system in India 
and the segregation problem in some sec- 
tions of the United States. Both of these 
are problems in the respective countries con- 
cerned as there are comparable situations 
existing in most other nations of the world. 

However, these problems must be solved 
by the people and the governments directly 
concerned and not by intervention or inter- 
ference by the United Nations. Already the 
Republic of South Africa has withdrawn from 
active participation in the United Nations 
deliberations because of what they felt was 
unwarranted action by the United Nations. 


UNWILLINGNESS TO SHARE EQUALLY THE COSTS 
AND OBLIGATIONS OF UNITED NATIONS MEMBER- 
SHIP 


In the support of the United Nations the 
United States now bears the largest and 
approximately one-third of the total cost 
and a higher percentage in some of the re- 
lated agencies. 

The United States contributes $16 million 
of a total assessment of $48 million; 11 na- 
tions contribute less than 625,000 each. 

The United States contribution is paid 
each year in dollars which are usable in 
all areas of the world. Of the other 79 
members of the United Nations, there are 
a number who because of economic condi- 
tions within their country are unable to 
meet their assessments. Others pay their 
assessments in full but in a local currency 
which has little or no value elsewhere in 
the world. 

In the debate on the creation of the 
United Nations emergency force in the Mid- 
dle East, a number of nations abstained 
because they did not wish to be bound to 
assume any of the cost of such an operation. 
Others voted in favor of the force but re- 
served the right to determine what, if any- 
thing, they should contribute to its upkeep. 
Still others agreed to apply the present ratio 
for the allocation of expense that is now 
used in support of the United Nations itself 
but if subsequent costs are involved they 
reserved the right to make a lesser contri- 
bution if they made any contribution at all. 

It is going to be very difficult to expect 
the nations which are bearing the heavy 
burden of costs to continue to assume that 
burden if smaller nations under the sovereign 
equality section of the charter continue to 
insist on the voting of obligations without 
a willingness to assume their full share 
of the burdens. 
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Since the admission of Japan on Decem- 
ber 18, 1956, we now have 80 members in 
this organization. 

On December 11, 1956, in the House of 
Lords, Lord Cherwell, the Right Honorable 
Frederick Alexander Lindemann, said: 

“The population of the biggest is more 
than 1,000 times greater than that of the 
smallest. The discrepancy in wealth and 
power is far more than ten-thousandfold. 
Yet in the Assembly, which is the ultimate 
governing body of the United Nations, each 
has an equal vote. 

“Thus barely 5 percent of the world’s 
population can carry the day against the 
other 95 percent, and 10 percent could claim 
a two-thirds majority in the Assembly. 

“Or, to put it another way, half the popu- 
lation of the world is represented by four 
delegates and the other half by 75 dele- 
gates. What is more, these nations are rep- 
resented in the Assembly by any group or 
body or individual which may succeed in 
seizing power. 

“Anybody who has seized power—I believe, 
for instance, Mr. Kadar in Hungary—can, 
and does—send a delegate to vote on his 
behalf.” 

No adequate reappraisal of the United 
Nations has yet been made. Nor, in the 
limited time we have here tonight, is it in- 
tended that these remarks of mine can do 
that assignment which, I believe, needs to 
be done. 

Like all human institutions, the United 
Nations has its assets and_its liabilities, It 
is unfortunate for that organization that 
some of its friends oversold it to the people 
of the United States. Perhaps, because of 
that, we expected more than it was able to 
accomplish. 

Both the Truman and Eisenhower admin- 
istrations have made the United Nations a 
keystone of our foreign policy. Both of our 
major political parties have endorsed the 
United Nations in the two party plat- 
forms. These party platforms were adopted 
before the Soviet aggression against Hun- 
gary and the futility of U. N. resolutions was 
known. 


Does the record of the United Nations 
Warrant a continuation of our policy and 
our support? y 

That the United Nations has achieved 
constructive accomplishments in a number 
of areas of activity and geographic locations 
no fairminded person will deny. For exam- 
ple, the 1946 withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from the Province of Azerbaijan in Iran. 

To be sure, the withdrawal of the Soviet 
Union was made after much delay and con- 
siderable pressure by the United Nations, 
the Government of Iran, the United States, 
and Great Britain. The latter two coun- 
tries also had forces in Iran during World 
War II and withdrew them in advance of 
the Soviet withdrawal though as part of the 
understanding that all three nations would 
withdraw their troops. 

In 1946, it must also be remembered, the 
free world had the atomic weapon and the 
Communist world did not. Can this ex- 
plain the Soviet-delayed obedience to a 
United Nations resolution then and its fall- 
ure to respect any of the resolutions relative 
to Hungary in 1956 and 1957. 

In other areas and at other times the suc- 
cess or failure of United Nations action is, 
to say the least, debatable. 

Korea is the classic example. Despite the 
1950 action of the Security Council calling 
on all members (then 60 in number) to 
assist the Republic of Korea in its defense 
against North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist on, only 16 member nations 
outside the United States supplied any armed 
forces. These amounted to 40,000 or less 
than 10 percent of the more than 450,000 
supplied by the United States. 

If we consider the combined forces of the 
United States (450,000) and the Republic 
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of Korea (600,000) the United Nations sup- 
plied less than 6 percent of the effective 
manpower. 

Is this an acceptable standard of collec- 
tive security? My answer is definitely and 
emphatically “No.” 

Nor can all the propaganda put out by 
nor all the apologists for the United Na- 
tions make it so. 

The United States, in addition, supplied 
more than 90 percent of the resources used 
to gain the stalemated armistice in Korea, 

Largely, I believe, because of our United 
Nations entanglements we declined to per- 
mit our pilots to follow Communist planes 
across the Yalu in hot pursuit, and we al- 
lowed the Communists a sanctuary across 
the river for their arsenals, staging centers, 
ammunition depots, and transportation net- 
Work. 

Never before in all of our history have 
our field commanders been so handicapped 
or our men asked to die in a war they were 
not permitted to win. 

But at least, with the exception of the 
Soviet bloc and a few neutrallsts, even 
though the manpower and material resources 
of the 60 nations was not fully committed, 
the moral force of the United Nations was 
mobilized against the Communist aggressor. 

The words in the United Nations Charter 
are still as noble and chalienging as they were 
in 1945 when first adopted. 

Let me read some of its notable provi- 
sions: 

Article I: “To maintain international 
peace and security, and to that end: To 
take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace, 
and to bring about by peaceful means, and 
in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or settle- 
ment of international disputes or situations 
which might lead to a breach of the peace.” 

Article 2, section 4: “All members shall 
refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of 
any state, or in any other manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations." 

Section 5: All members shall give the 
United Nations every assistance in any ac- 
tion it takes in accordance with the present 
charter, and shall refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which the United 
Nations is taking preventive or enforcement 
action.“ 

I might add that these are clearly obliga- 
tions on all members, including those on the 
Security Council. They are binding on the 
permanent as well as the nonpermanent 
members. 

To continue: 

Article 2, section 1: “The organization is 
based on the principle of the sovereign equal- 
ity of all its members.” 

Section 2: “All members, in order to insure 
to all of them the rights and benefits result- 
ing from membership, shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
‘accordance with the present charter.” 

At the time of the Korean aggression the 
Soviet Union and supplied the guns, tanks, 
ammunition, and planes to make war against 
the United Nations forces. And to make 
their disrespect of the United Nations Char- 
ter complete, they publicly admitted it. 

At that time I urged that steps be taken 
to expel the Soviet Union from membership 
under article 6. 

Article 6: “A member of the United Na- 
tions which has persistently violated the 
principles contained in the present charter 
may be expelled from the organization by 
the General Assembly upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council.” 
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Or at the very least that they be suspended 
from the exercise of their rights and privi- 
leges under article 5. 

Article 5: “A member of the United Na- 
tions against which preventive or enforce- 
ment action has been taken by the Security 
Council may be suspended from the exer- 
cise of the rights and privileges of member- 
ship by the General Assembly upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may 
be restored by the Security Council. 

The question may be asked, “How is the 
Soviet veto to be avoided?” I believe it can 
be avoided by invoking a proviso of section 3 
of article 27, where there is an issue clearly a 
violation of the charter which relates to the 
* settlement of disputes under chap- 
ter VI. 

Article 27, section 3: “Decisions of the Se- 
curity Council on all other matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven mem- 
bers, including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members: Provided, That in de- 
cisions under chapter VI and under para- 
graph 3 of article 52, a party to a dispute 
shall obstain from voting.” 

If the Soviet Union makes a point of order 
that they are exempt, let the point of order 
be overruled by the Chair and sustained by 
the other Security Council members. 

At this point the Soviet Union might de- 
cide to walk out, as Hungary did last Decem- 
ber. So be it. 

If the action of the U. S. S. R. during the 
Korean and Hungarian conflicts are examples 
of what we must contemplate for the future. 
the United Nations will have a better chance 
of survival without the Soviet Union than 
with it. I believe this to be the case. 

Of course, this procedure would no longer 
be available once Communist China was ad- 
mitted as a member and received a perma- 
nent seat on the Security Council. 

In that case the Soviet Union could vet? 
action against Red Chinese aggression in Asla. 
while Communist China could reciprocate bY 
using the veto on any Security Council action 
against the Soviet Union in Europe or th 
Middle East. 

On June 29, 1945, Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg in a Senate speech spoke on the 
charter of the United Nations. In the cours® 
of his remarks he discussed the veto whic? 
had been agreed to at Yalta. 

“There was no other basis available to the 
American delegation at San Francisco. e 
late President Roosevelt pledged his country 
to this formula at Yalta. We Americans hav® 
a habit of keeping our country’s word—® 
habit, by the way, which needs to become 
contagious if any sort of world order shall 
survive. The late President exempted from 
the formula the right of a great power to vet? 
an inquiry by the Security Council into its 
own dereliction; and we at San Francisco 
successfully resisted an extreme interpreta 
tion which would have permitted the use of 
the veto against full hearing and discussion 
of any other threats to peace and security: 
Otherwise the Yalta formula was clear. 
have denied it at San Francisco would have 
been to kill the Conference before it ever got 
under way.“ 

Then he went on to point out the respon- 
sibility that went with this power. It is 
sacred public trust mentioned by Senator 
Vandenberg that the rulers in the Kremlin 
and their agents at the United Nations hav? 
continuously violated. 

“To meet these special and particular re- 
Sponsibilities the great powers obvio 
must have special and particular authority: 
Without the latter, the former are impossible. 
This special and particular authority may be 
looked upon as special and particular priv!" 
lege. But, in the last analysis, it is the privi” 
lege of serving the world. If it ever beco 
a selfish privilege, an exploited privilege, this 
organization will die of cancer. 
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“These privileges which the great powers 
thus accept are the most sacred public trust 
ever created in the affairs of men. It is in- 
dispensable that this obligation be accepted 
in this spirit by all concerned.” 

Thus spoke Senator Vandenberg at the 
birth of the United Nations almost 12 years 

ZO. 

Now we have had the experience of the 
Practical operations of that organization for 
More than a decade. 
duty to weight the assets and the liabilities. 

The Soviet Union has time after time vio- 

ted the “sacred public trust“ and used its 
veto power as a “selfish privilege” 79 times. 

Do we have to sit back and take it, or do 
We have some constructive alternatives? 

I have mentioned several here tonight. 

alistic arguments will be advanced as to 
Why nothing can be done. Inertia on the 

of governments who do not want to dis- 
turb the status quo will be a barrier. Fear of 
the Soviet reaction or of its resignation will 
advanced for remaining quiet. Those who 
lleve the United Nations is Utopia will 
ook no criticism. 

As for me, I am unimpressed by these ar- 
Buments or these obstacles. 

The safety of our country and the survival 
Of this Republic and other free nations is 
Involved. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. In 
World War II Holland was attacked and sur- 
ae to Nazi Germany in 6 days, Belgium 

days. 

From October 27, 1956, to January 10, 1957, 
a period of 76 days, the General Assembly 

10 resolutions, while freedom in Hun- 
Bary was strangled to death and the United 
Nations stood impotent. 
then I see it, our policy in regard to the 

Nited Nations should make it clear: 

1. That our foreign policy is an American 
Policy and is not and will not be tied as a 

il to a United Nations kite. 

2. The United Nations cannot take a moral 

ership in the world unless the Soviet 
Union veto can be limited to those matters 
Which impinge on its sovereignty and not 

where the Soviet Union is violating 

the sovereignty of others. Hence, we should 

compromise our moral leadership by 

diluting it with a Communist lack of inter- 
National morality. 

3. On the basis of its record to date, no 
free nation, including our own, dare risk its 
Security on the United Nations ability to 

tion effectively. 

4. As an international forum for debate 
and discussion, it has a real value, but a sub- 
Stantial question remains as to whether this 

ted value is worth the price? 

5. If the United Nations is to be saved for 

as an effective agency for collective secu- 
hy, steps must be taken to remedy its de- 
®cts now, not a year from now or 10 years 
hence, 

I believe human freedom is a greater force 

n totalitarian tyranny. Under the pres- 
ent Charter, the dictatorships have made a 
Mockery of the noble words in that docu- 
Ment. We should make a mighty effort to 

e United Nations deeds coincide with the 
r's words. 
2 It was America and our constitutional 
2 ot government to which Lincoln re- 
‘fred in his second annual message to Con- 
Nothing, including the United Na- 
ons, must be allowed to compromise that 
t e, which was so eloquently stated in 
hese words: 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
The fiery trial through which we pass will 
light us down in honor or dishonor to the 
8 generation. * * * We—even we here 

ve the power and bear the responsibility. 

Biving freedom to the slave we assure free- 

to the free. * * * We shall nobly save 
or meanly lose the last, best hope of earth.” 


We have a right and a. 
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Status of Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, now that the 
House has voted to give the President 
authority to send our Armed Forces to 
the Middle East to any country request- 
ing aid against overt armed aggression 
from another nation controlled by in- 
ternational communism, the question 
comes to my mind as to what nation is 
going to have jurisdiction over our 
troops, i 

By the rules of international law, if 
our forces are in another country by con- 
sent of that country, they are not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the place. How- 
ever, we have over 50 agreements now 
in effect that give criminal jurisdiction 
for transgressions of our servicemen in 
other countries to the courts of th» coun- 
tries in which they are serving. Are we 
going to give the same obeisance to the 
nation or nations we may go to to protect 
in the Middle East? 

I know that there are certain inter- 
nationalists among us, particularly those 
who concocted these agreements or are 
now defending them, who claim there is 
no rule of international law such as I 
have mentioned. Passing over the pro- 
nouncements of Chief Justice Marshall, 
and our Supreme Court and the position 
we and other nations have taken in the 
past, I want to bring to the attention of 
the House the words of a court in Japan 
in an opinion last May. The court said: 

An armed force constitutes the fighting 
power of a country and is a symbol of its 
dignity. Consequently, it is a well-estab- 
lished rule of international law that an 
armed force stationed in a foreign country 
in accordance with a treaty is not subject to 


civil or criminal jurisdiction of the receiving 
state. 


We have certainly lost face in Japan 
through the administrative agreement 
giving them jurisdiction over our serv- 
icemen. Apparently our forces are no 
longer a symbol of the dignity of our 
country, for the court said we had sur- 
rendered our rights under international 
law through the administrative agree- 
ment, and proceeded to show its con- 
tempt of the United States by its judg- 
ment. 

Canadian troops are a part of the in- 
ternational police force now in Egypt. 
When a member of the House of Com- 
mons of Canada asked the Minister of 
Defense, the Honorable Ralph Campney, 
under what code of discipline these 
troops would be serving, this colloquy 
took place—I am quoting from House of 
Commons debates of November 29, 1956, 
page 171: 

Mr. Pearkes. Would the Minister of Na- 
tional Defense advice us concerning the code 
of discipline under which these troops will 
be serving? Will the Canadians be governed 
by the Canadian Code of Military Discipline? 
When punishment has to be dealt out, will 
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the men Involved be tried by their own com- 
manding officers or a Canadian court, or will 
they have to be tried by an Egyptian court 
or by some international court-martial? We 
would like to have some information as to 
the exercise of discipline and the protection 
of any of our men who may through some 
misfortune fall afoul of some commander 
from some other unit, or the laws of Egypt or 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Campney. This matter is now under 
discussion in the United Nations. But it is 
our contention, and we are acting on this 
contention for the present and will continue 
to do so until there is any change, that our 
forces will be governed by Canadian law and 
discipline will be administered under our 
own Canadian system. As I say, the ques- 
tion is being reviewed now in the United 
Nations. 

Mr, Pranxxs. Would that apply to any civil 
offense which might be alleged against a 
Canadian soldier? 

Mr. Campney. Yes. We have taken the 
view that that should obtain. Whether or 
not we will maintain that, whether other 
courts of an international nature will be set 
up or what the final disposition will be, I do 
not know; but. as for now, that is our con- 
tention. 

Mr. PearKkes. I should like to express the 
opinion that it is very desirable that we 
remain firm in that stand. 

Mr. Campney., We feel quite strongly 
about it. 


I admire the Canadians for looking 
after the interests of their armed forces 
serving in Egypt. 

Will our spine be stiff enough to take 
the same position? 

I regret that the record would seem to 
indicate not. 

Our own Government has not had an 
equal interest in preserving the constitu- 
tional rights of the members of our 
Armed Forces. 

It is time we begin to feel strongly 
enough about this to call a halt to the 
exercise of criminal jurisdiction over our 
servicemen by foreign powers. 


Foreign Aid at No Government Expense— 
The Boy Scouts Did It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
with the observance of National Boy 
Scout Week, it seems appropriate for the 
House to recognize the work of the Boy 
Scouts in a field in which we seldom 
recognize their activity but one which 
demands much attention. I refer to the 
World Friendship Fund, the Boy Scouts’ 
version of the United States Mutual 
Security Act. Without disparaging the 
mutual security program, I daresay the 
World Friendship Fund has gained more 
affection and brotherhood for America 
over the years than some official foreign- 
aid projects. 

The World Friendship Fund is foreign 
relations on a person-to-person level, 
It is actually a program of human rela- 
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tions, for scouting recognizes its broth- 
erhood in all nations, climes, and regions. 

Through the World Friendship Fund, 
American Boy Scouts are afforded the 
opportunity to help brother Scouts in 
lands “a thousand leagues away.” 

The World Friendship Fund began 11 
years ago as a continuing effort to help 
less fortunate Scouts in other lands. 
These boys and their leaders across the 
seas have desperately needed things with 
which to carry on their scouting activi- 
ties, and the Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, and 
Explorer Scouts of the United States— 
through the World Friendship Fund 
have supplied them. 

The World Friendship Fund works 
through the nickels, dimes, quarters, and 
dollars contributed by our Scouts. These 
contributions in warmhearted torrents 
have sent thousands of handbooks and 
badges to war-torn islands, completely 
outfitted a troop on a lonely island in 
the Bering Sea, shipped hundreds of 
uniforms to the struggling young Scout 
movement in Korea, sent tons of needed 
camping equipment to South America, 
to Hong Kong, to Liberia—and much, 
much more. 

The World Friendship Fund is a ster- 
ling example of the Scout belief in the 
good turn—in this instance, a good turn 
with a long arm. It is an honor to salute 
the Boy Scouts of America for their 
unselfish participation in United States 
foreign aid —at no Government expense. 


Chest X-rays Help To Check Tuberculosis 
` SPEECH 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


(Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] stressing the importance to 
all of us and our staff members of having 
chest X-rays taken when that service 
is available to us here in our office build- 
ings next week. 

Probably more progress has been made 
in the last half century in the control of 
tuberculosis through public health meas- 
ures than any other similar disease. In 
our childhood, it was called the great 
white plague. In my State, almost half 
of the counties had tuberculosis sani- 
tariums. Today, only eight remain in 
all of Minnesota. Eight have been closed 
in just the last 4 or 5 years for lack of 
patients. This is the splendid result of 
the last 20 or 30 years of teaching people 
to have X-rays, isolation of infectious 
cases, surgical measures, and so forth. 

But there are many difficulties still 
remaining. No. 1 is that as yet we have 
not found a drug that is a specific cure. 
There is still a high mortality rate 
among patients who have an extensive or 
advanced infection. 
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We have some drugs that will help 
fight the disease process. Surgical pro- 
cedures, too, will put the lung at rest to 
encourage healing. But there is no spe- 
cific remedy for the disease in the sense 
that penicillin will miraculously cure 
most venereal diseases, lobar pneumonia, 
and certain other infections by killing 
the causative organisms. 

A second difficulty is that individuals 
may have and spread tuberculosis with- 
out themselves knowing they have it. 

Therefore, both from the standpoint 
of curing people who have tuberculosis, 
and from the standpoint of preventing 
their transmission of it to others unwit- 
tingly, the essential thing is early diag- 
nosis and treatment. 

There are two main ways to make such 
early diagnosis. One is the X-ray; and 
the other is the tuberculin test in chil- 
dren, 

Mr. Speaker, we owe it to ourselves 
and to our families and fellow workers 
and to the health and well-being of our 
country to make sure that we ourselves 
do not have the disease; and we should 
do everything we can by our own ex- 
ample to assist in the programs de- 
signed ultimately to eliminate this great 
killer. It can be done. 


More False Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, today I- 


received a second letter from Clyde Ellis, 
general manager of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, protest- 
ing a second advertisement sponsored by 
America’s Independent Electric Light 
and Power Companies, along with a copy 
of the advertisement. 

This advertisement contains more 
false and misleading information and is 
another vicious propaganda attempt to 
discredit the public-power program. 

On January 171 placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a letter and resolution I 
had received from the Buffalo Electric 
Cooperative, Alma, Wis., protesting the 
false propaganda of the private power 
companies and asking that action be 
taken to stop this misleading advertising. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I am inserting in the Recorp a copy of 
the new advertisement entitled Power 
Companies Build for Your New Electric 
Living” and Mr. Clyde Ellis’ answer to 
this unfair ad. 

The advertisement follows: 

Powrn COMPANIES Bone FOR Your NEW 
ELECTRIC LIVING 

_ Your air conditioner, television, and other 

appliances are just the beginning of a new 

electric age. 

Your food will cook in seconds instead of 
hours. Electricity will close your windows at 
the first drop of rain. Lamps will cut on and 
off automatically to fit the lighting needs in 
your rooms. Television “screens” will hang 
on the walls. An electric heat pump will use 
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outside air to cool your house in summer, 
heat it in winter. 

You will need and have much more elec- 
tricity than you have today. Right now 
America’s more than 400 independent electric 
light and power companies are planning and 
building to have twice as much electricity for 
you by 1967. These companies can have this 
power ready when you need it, because they 
don’t have to wait for an act of Congress or 
for a cent of tax money to build the plants. 

The same experience, imagination, and en- 
terprise that electrified the Nation in a single 
lifetime are at work shaping your electric 
future. That's why in the years to come, as 
in the past, you will benefit most when you 
are served by independent companies like the 
ones bringing you this message. 

AMERICA’s INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES, 


Mr. Ellis’ letter follows: 


FEBRUARY 11, 1957. 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jonwson: Attached for your in- 
formation is the latest ad in the propagand® 
series of the power companies. We wrote to 
you on this matter with a copy of an earlier 
ad on December 31. 

We want to call to your attention the fol- 
lowing part of the ad: 

“These companies can have this power 
ready when you need it because they don't 
have to wait for an act of Congress—or for 
a cent of tax money—to build the plants. 
The same experience, imagination, and en- 
terprise that electrified the Nation in a single 
lifetime are at work shaping your electric 
future. That's why in the years to come. 
as in the past, you will benefit most when 
you are served by independent companies 
like the ones bringing you this message.” 

These statements are simply not true. 

When the power companies say that they 


don't have “to walt for an act of Congress . 


or for a cent of tax money they are imply- 
ing, and falsely, that they do not receive any 
subsidies from the Federal Government. The 
facts are that they have already received cer- 
tificates entitling them to interest-free loans 
of $1.4 billion and ultimate subsidies of 84.7 
billion under section 168 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Act of 1954, and they stand to obtain 
benefits far in excess of those amounts under 
section 167 of the same act. 

When the power companies attribute t? 
themselves the credit for electrifying the 
Nation in a single lifetime,” they are rewrit- 
ing history by denying credit to local and 
State governments for activities along 
line which date back to 1882, and they axe 
erasing the ugly record of most of the private 
companies in excluding rural people from 
receiving modern electric service until 
people and the Congress through the 
electric systems with funds and technica! 
assistance from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration did most of the rural job an 
zone the power companies to move into th 

eld. 

Placed against the background of the 1008 
propaganda campaign of the power com“ 
panies, using funds supplied by electric con“ 
sumers, this ad is pointing to a bright future 
and propagandizing against the Fed 
power program, State and local electric sys“ 
tems, and the rural electric program, that 15. 
against all enterprise in the electric industry 
except private monopoly. 

We do not question the right of any Amer! 
can to free speech. We do question the 
privilege exercised by utility monopolies 
spread false and misleading propaganda 
against our program. And we wish to pro“ 
test as strongly as polite language will per- 
mit the right of the power companies tO 
finance this kind of propaganda out of funds 
collected from electric consumers, including 
a majority of the consumers of our own me" 
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ber systems. And we protest the privilege 
the power companies exercise in d 
Such expenditures to be a part of the legiti- 
Mate expense of serving people with electric- 
ity, and deducting these expenses from their 
Profits before taxes. Since electric utilities 
operate, in effect, under cost-plus contracts 
With the electric consumer, they should not 
be permitted to add the cost of misleading 
Propaganda to the ratepayers’ bill and re- 
duce their income taxes simultaneously. 
We sincerely hope that the Congress will 
take action affirmatively to prohibit these 
activities, leaving the officials and owners of 
the power companies free to say whatever 
they please as individuals, provided they do it 
at their own expense. 
Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager, National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. 


Polio and Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Orb, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this body an edito- 
Tial which appeared in the February 7 
edition of the A. F. of L. Milwaukee Labor 

entitled “Polio and Profits.” 

The experience of the city of Milwau- 

in trying to purchase polio vaccine 
Points to the existence of price fixing 
among the drug companies which supply 
this vital drug. Eleven firms, when con- 
tacted by our city, submitted identical 
bids. What is even more distressing is 
the fact that the 12th firm, which origi- 
Nally submitted a lower bid, was forced 
to withdraw it apparently under pressure 

the manufacturer of the vaccine. 

This is a shocking situation and one 
Which demands prompt and thorough in- 
vestigation. I am pleased that this vital 
issue is receiving attention from the con- 
8ressional standpoint, and I certainly 

that the Justice Department will 
Proceed vigorously to get at the bottom of 
this matter. Price fixing in an area 
which vitally affects the health and wel- 
‘fare of our communities is not only con- 
to our antitrust statutes but is mor- 

ally reprehensible. 

The editorial follows: 

POLIO AND PROFITS 

The city of Milwaukee has asked the 
United States Federal Trade Commission to 
investigate practices of manufacturers of 

polio vaccine and to determine if col- 
lusion in price fixing exists. 

The request for an investigation resulted 

a remarkable experience of the city in 
requesting bids for the vaccine from several 
drug-supplying firms. Eleven firms sub- 
Mitted identical bids identical down to 
One-thousandth of 1 cent. 

Even more significantly, a 12th firm sub- 
Mitted a bid lower than the rest, but then 
Was forced to withdraw it because the vaccine 
manufacturer apparently refused to deliver 
&t the lower price. 

Can there be any doubt that the four 
manufacturers of the vaccine have an agree- 
ment as to what the price shall be? 
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And can there be any doubt that this is 
price fixing in its most elementary and 
ugliest form? And can it be doubted that 
such price pegging is resulting in fat profits 
for the firms involved? 

Such price fixing in a less vital commod- 
ity would be bad enough, but in this in- 
stance, where it is flaunted in availability 
of a drug which means the difference be- 
tween a child having polio or not, the prac- 
tice is not only a violation of the antitrust 
laws; it is a moral crime against God and 
man. 8 
The drug company policy recalls a similar 
story made public shortly after the introduc- 
tion of the vaccine a year and a half ago. 
At that time it was revealed that drug firms 
were selling the new vaccine at a cost price 
of $1 for a three-shot supply to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. But the 
vaccine makers set a price of $4 for the same 
quantity to drug companies and recom- 
mended they charge $6 to parents seeking 
it for their children. 

In other words, the manufacturers were 
even making a profit at the 81 fee, but by the 
time the parent bought it the charge was 
up to 86. 

This initial profiting was cut down even- 
tually by municipalities making the vaccine 
available to all citizens, but the manufac- 
turers apparently recouped their heavy profit 
by setting the price a drug firm could charge. 

The symbol for the medical profession is 
a “caduceus”—serpents entwined on a staff. 

For the drug companies, just the snake is 


enough. 


Modern Republicanism As I See It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT: 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day night of this week, I was privileged 
to address a splendid Republican dinner 
in San Bernardino, Calif., which was 
sponsored by the Republicans of San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties. The 
chairman in charge was Gen. Carl C. 
Bank, United States Army, retired, a 
West Point classmate and wartime asso- 
ciate officer of President Eisenhower’s. 

At General Bank’s suggestion, I ad- 
dressed myself to the theme, Modern Re- 
publicanism As I See It. Inasmuch as 
both of our major political parties ap- 
pear to be reappraising their guiding 
tenets and restating the fundamentals 
of their political faiths, Mr. President, 
I ask permission to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of my 
Lincoln Day address in California. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MODËRN REPUBLICANTSM As I See IT 
(By Senator Kart E. MUNDT) 

My fellow Republicans, it is indeed a 
pleasure and a challenge for me to address 
this fine Lincoln Day banquet here in Cali- 
fornia tonight. By the next presidential 
election your State appears certain to be the 
second most populous in the Union and 
Californians in high places are equally cer- 
tain to be among the most respected and 
renowned voices in our Republican Party at 
that time. : 

I have long been privileged to include 
among my personal friends many of the 
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nationaly known and respected Republican 
leaders of California. As one who has ad- 
dressed well over 30 meetings in your State 
over the past dozen years or so it always 
gives me pleasure to salute these California 
leaders as I visit among you. As you know, 
our great Vice President, Dick Nixon, has 
been a close associate of mine both in the 
House and in the Senate. This friendship 
has continued during his career as Vice 
President where he has been doing an out- 
standing job. Our great and good Republi- 
can leader of the Senate is another close 
friend of mine; Bu. KNowLanp is a man 
commanding the reepect of the entire Sen- 
ate and his gro influence extends 
throughout the land, I was among those 
campaigning for the reelection of TOMMIE 
KucHer as I visited California several times 
during the recent election. Tomme is a 
comer in the Senate and when he dons his 
new mantale as senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia after the retirement of BILL KNOWL- 
anD his influence will correspondingly ex- 
pand. I know and admire your great Gov- 
ernor, Goodwin Knight, who has done much 
to keep this great State in the Republican 
ranks and whore record of good government 
is a credit to our party. 

You have many fine Republican Members 
in the Houre of Representatives from Call- 
fornia. I cannot here tonight salute and 
name them all but I do want to mention two 
of the typically fine, progressive, patriotic, 
and courageous young Republicans that you 
have in Washington today. Par HILLINGS, is 
a man with a future, and his consistent rec- 
ord of service in the House marks him as 
a superior Congressman by every standard. 
Donato Jackson, with the added advantage 
of being born in South Dakota, is establish- 
ing a record in the Halls of Congress of 
which every Calfornian should be proud. 
His great work on the House Committee of 
Un-American Activities has made him na- 
tionally known and his sturdy voice and 
dependable yote in support of sound and 
successful policies in Washington mark Don 
JACKSON as & top-flight Congressman with 
sufficient seniority of service to place him 
in a command position in the House. 

So, indeed, California is indeed fortunate 
in the type of Republicans it has selected 
to elevate to high office. They serve as a 
tribute to your good judgment. 

After more than 100 years of achievement 
and service as a political party, it seems 
fitting that on the anniversary of Abraham 
Lincoln’s birth we should devote some time 
to appraising the present-day purposes and 
programs of the Republican Party which Lin- 
coin helped to found and which he greatiy 
honored by his service as President of the 
United States. 

Lincoln was a man of vision and action 
and these qualities he did much to breathe 
into the early life and activities of the Re- 
publican Party. More than a century later, 
our great party continues to serve as a na- 
tional vehicle to implement the sound sug- 
gestions of citizens of vision and to move 
forward actively and aggressively to new and 
expanded vistas of individual opportunity. 

My invitation to address this gathering 
carried the suggestion that I speak to the 
topic of modern republicanism. I think 
this is a most fitting subject for this impor- 
tant occasion since the emancipation procla- 
mation of Lincoln's day freed men from the 
shackles of human slavery and in our gen- 
eration our great party continues its mission 
of expanding human liberty and of freeing 
our citizens from the shackles of political 
power and the exalted, all-embracive cen- 
tralized government. 

We hear and read the phrase “modern re- 
publicanism” frequently these days, and I am 
indeed happy to have the opportunity of 
discussing it before this intelligent and im- 
portant audience, 

Since the President first introduced this 
phrase into our present-day political vocab- 
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ulary, he has not had either the time or the 
opportunity to detail for us exactly, precisely, 
and completely what he envisions as a Re- 
publican policy suited to that term. A few 
of his associates have offered their individual 
views and a great many columnists, com- 
mentators, and editorial writers have at- 
tempted to place their own interpretation 
upon what the President has in mind. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, himself, has made a few 
brief and rather general statements on the 
subject in news conferences and public state- 
ments, but in the main, and with regard 
to specific suggestions, he has not set out 
in clear detail his own interpretation and 
ideas of a political and economic philosophy 
patterned and tailored to fit the phrase, 
“modern republicanism.” 

Speaking for myself, as a Republican Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate from the 
State of South Dakota, may I say first of all 
that I like the phrase. I like it because like 
most of you I recognize that any effective 
partisan position, public program, or political 
party today must be modern and up to date 
if it is to prevail and if it is to meet the 
problems of our time. I like it also because 
it gives fully as much emovhasis to the term 
“republicanism” as it does to the term 
“modern.” 

Insofar as I personally am concerned, and 
sneaking with what knowledge I have of the 
Fisenhower program and the President's 
point of view, here is what I believe Modern 
Republicanism offers to the voters of Amer- 
ica. In all events, this is what I believe it 
should imply and this is what I believe it 
should proclaim. 

In the field of foreign policy, T think that 
Modern Republicanism means that the Re- 
publican Party today offers to the voters of 
America a program of leadership dedicated 
to the cause of peace and prepared to exer- 
cise the strength and resources of this Re- 
public to strengthen the forces of freedom 
throughout the world by programs within 
our economic means and short of war. The 
Republican Party abominates communism 
and has a consistent, courageous record of 
ovposing it both at home and abroad. We 
reject communism not only as an organized 
form of tyranny and a godless conspiratorial 
movement, but we also reject the programs, 
the policies, the drift toward absolute state- 
ism, and the socialistic experiments which 
lead so directly into communism, 

Our foreign policy is devoted alike to the 
maintenance of peace and to the preserva- 
tion of freedom. We abhor war, but we 
likewise refuse to cringe before communism 
or to barter our liberties and freedoms as 
the price for peace. We are dedicated to 
those activities and programs which will 
tend to weaken the power of communism 
wherever it tries to promote or push its 
tyrannical concepts beyond the borders of 
Communist Russia itself. We support pro- 
grams and policies designed to strengthen 
our friends throughout the free world. We 
invite the so-called neutral nations to leave 
their ivory towers of unreality and to co- 
operate with the free world to the end that 
peace and freedom may be preserved and so 
that sovereign nations may continue their 
rights of self-determination. 

Recognizing that the march of history has 
placed the mantle of world leadership 
squarely upon our country in this momen- 
tous hour, we propose to lead from strength 
and to exercise the full responsibilities re- 
quired of world leadership in-our own en- 
lightened self-interest and in the overall 
interests of world peace and international 
justice. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles have been doing a magnificent 
Job in exercising American world leadership 


in the interests of peace and international 


justice. They deserve the commendations 
of all Americans. 
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Peace ts a bipartisan objective and Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike have contrib- 
uted toward its preservation. It is our Re- 
publican position today to so administer our 
international responsibilities as to warrant 
the continued cooperation of citizens of 
both our great political parties. 

MODERN REPUBLICANISM AT WORK AT HOME 


In the field of domestic policy, I am sure 
that President Eisenhower’s concept of a pro- 
gram moving forward under the banners of 
modern republicanism incorporates, first of 
all, the words and wisdom of Abraham Lin- 
coin, whose memory we honor here tonight, 
in the following quotation that I have heard 
the President use so frequently: “The legiti- 
mate object of government is to do for a 
community of people whatever they need to 
have done but cannot do at all or cannot 
do so well for themselves in their separate 
and individual capacities. In all that the 
people can individually do as well for them- 
selves government ought not to interfere.” 
In one way or another, at one time or an- 
other, I have heard Dwight D. Eisenhower 
use those words so frequently that I am con- 
vinced they are one of the enduring guide- 
posts that he has in mind in shaping a pro- 
gram for today which will be both modern 
in function and truly Republican in concept. 

I am confident, in the second place, that 
modern republicanism has a second guide- 
post which we could probably define in three 
short and eternally timely sentences. They 
are: Hold fast to that which is good. Test 
carefully that which is new. Move steadily 
toward that which is better. 

As the doctrine of modern republicanism 
is applied to the ceaseless flow of new prob- 
lems which present themselves to the Federal 
Government, I believe that modern republi- 
canism also means that we shall continue 
using some such screen as the follo in 
determining those things which should be 
undertaken by the Federal Government and 
those things which should be considered be- 
yond the purview of the central state, For 
example, when there are those us re- 
questing that the Federal Government un- 
dertake some new project for the general 
welfare, I believe these five criteria have gen- 
erally been employed by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, and I feel they should con- 
sistently be used in testing the wisdom and 
propriety of any such undertaking: 

1. Is the project or program necessary? 

2. Will it work? 

3. Can we afford it? 

4, Is it impossible to solve the problems or 
to meet the need by local or private under- 
taking? 

5. Is it impossible to solve the problem or 
meet the need through a partnership ar- 
rangement between the State and the Fed- 
eral Government, or between the people and 
the central state? 

It is only after affirmative answers have 
been made to questions like these that gov- 
ernment under modern republicanism as I 
envision it will enter into new and novel 
undertakings in unexplored areas of activity. 

Modern republicanism, I believe, rightfully 
recognizes the concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the general welfare of our people. 
It does not expect the citizens of our atomic 
age to enjoy only the opportunities and 
blessings of the era of the kerosene lamp. It 
denies alike the false concepts that some of 
our citizens are condemned to a lifetime of 
hamstrung opportunities or that some of 
our citizens are privileged characters guar- 
anteed a lifetime of unearned enjoyments 
or special favoritism. 

However, on programs to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, modern republicanism proposes 
to use political persuasion and leadership 
instead of the punitive political power em- 
ployed by the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 
We propose to employ the concepts of po- 
litical partnership programs instead of re- 
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sorting to the outmoded formula of the 
paternalistic state. 

By any comparison of the techniques of 
the Fair Deal and the New Deal, embodying 
as they do their consistent exercise of pro- 
grams expanding the central power of the 
all-inclusive state, any form of republican- 
ism designed to restore and retain power in 
the hands of the people is, in fact, an ultra- 
modern approach to public problems, The 
antiquated, outmoded, and disproved for- 
mula of the topheavy paternalistic state were 
discredited in countless countries of Europe 
and Asia long before they were dusted off 
and tried again under new names and with 
new selling slogans by the architects of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

Even if modern republicanism chose to 
embrace only the traditional forms of free- 
dom encompassed by our constitutional fore- 
fathers at Philadelphia and set in motion 
during the early formative days of this Re- - 
public, it would be modern indeed compared 
to the throwback to tyrannical powers by the 
central state which played such an inherent 
part in so many of the changes proposed by 
our political adversaries during their recent 
20-year span of authority in Washington. 

Let us turn now to some specific illustra- 
tions of appropriate devices by which mod- 
ern republicanism moves forward to meet the 
problems of our people within the true 
framework of liberty and freedom which 
characterizes our way of life as free Ameri- 
cans. 

Let us take for example such an obvious 
necessity as the right of our citizens to pur- 
chase insurance against unpredictable and 
unavoidable disasters whether man made or 
from the caprice of nature. Few among us, 
I am sure, would deny the right of indi- 
vidual citizens to purchase insurance against 
disaster. Private enterprise throughout the 
history of the country has done a magnificent 
job of establishing a fabric of insurance 
protection whereby citizens have been able 
to purchase, at reasonable actuarial rates, 
insurance to protect them against Ulness, 
against death, against accident, fire, tornado, 
hail, public liability, and a long list of other 
perils of one form or another. 

However, the farmers of America until 
comparatively recently, in our national his- 
tory, have not been able to employ the use 
of insurance to protect them against the 
most disastrous, the most unpredictable, and 
the most crippiing of all their contingen- 
cies—total loss of crop as a result of drought, 
insect plagues, or other caprices of nature. 
For years, farmers and farm leaders urged 
the private insurance industry to work out 
actuarial tables and set up policy provisions 
enabling the farmer to enjoy the opportunity 
of protecting himself by insurance as his 
city cousin was permitted to do if he were 
a merchant trying to guard himself against 
burglary and fire a physician trying to pro- 
tect himself against accusations of mal- 
practice, or almost any other city dweller 
faced with any other peril. Understandably. 
America’s insurance industry was reluctant 
and unable to assume the risk of writing 
policies at reasonable rates in an unexplored 
field like crop insurance. 

Consequently, modern Republicans sup- 
ported in Congress the initiation under 4 
previous administration of a crop-insurance 
program to supply a need private capital 
was unable or unwilling to provide. In this 
program our friends in the other political 
party defined a need and met it not by un- 
necessary encroachments into private or 
State affairs but by the partnership formuls 
which is so evident in the program of mod- 
ern republicanism. Under the Eisenhower 
administration, consequently, this crop-in- 
surance program has been improved, refined, 
and extended and to it we have added & 
program of flood insurance devised along 
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analogous lines and providing protection to 
supply another unmet need. 

Let us turn to another area of American 
activity. For years New Dealers and Pair 
Dealers among us promoted within our midst 
the concept of state medicine. Socialized 
Medicine, they told us, was the only way in 
which the Federal Government could mani- 
fest an interest in improving the overall 
health and physical well-being of our people. 
The Congress consistently refused to take 
that long and fateful step into the realm 
of socialism. Instead, Congress approached 
the problem in conformity with the type 
Of considerations that modern republican- 
ism recognizes as a responsibility to the 
People, but whieh avoided the centralized 
control and the socialized devices which lead 
80 directly to the development of the 
authoritarian state. 

Congress passed legislation whereby on a 
partnership basis the Federal Government 
makes available to States companion funds 
to help erect hospitals in areas needing them 
to meet needs defined by local and compe- 
tent authorities within the State. Our Re- 
Publican administration has provided in- 
Creasingly generous funds to stimulate re- 
search in a host of areas dealing with can- 
cer, heart disease, cerebral palsy, arthritis, 
and many other maladies the eradication or 
alleviation of which would contribute great- 
ly to the general welfare. By stimulating 
Medical and scientific research, Congress has 
helped to meet the needs of the people in 
& way which encourages rather than dis- 
Courages the genius of private medicine and 
the health program of America which has 
remained unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

The Eisenhower administration recognizes 
the Federal Government as a partner of 
the States and as a partner of the people. 
It has steadfastly refused to consider the 

Government as the master of either. 
Sometimes it participates with the States 
or with communities as a big brother—some- 
times as a little brother—in the solution of 
their problems, but it consistently refuses 
to participate as an opulent and petulant 
sugar daddy picking up the check for all 
expenditures and issuing directives for all 
the people to obey. 

WHAT CHARACTERIZES “MODERN 

REPUBLICANISM?” 


Sometimes the question is asked either by 
honest in tors or by chronic critics 
Just what is the difference between modern 
Tepublicanism and either the New Deal or 
the Fair Deal?” 

Regardless of the motivation which might 
inspire such a query, it is a fair question 
and it deserves a clear and consistent answer. 

distinctions become as clear as the path 
to the country school house when modern 
Teepublicanism is defined and described in 
of the programs, policies, and purposes 
Which it embraces as I understand and util- 
ize the phrase. And speaking for myself, I 
am confident that these programs, policies, 
and purposes which I describe here tonight 
are not substantially different from what 
President has in mind. Certainly, until 
and unless he, himself, spells out those dif- 
ferences and enunciates some new defini- 
tions of his own, I am content to believe 
that between the modern republicanism 
Of the Eisenhower era and the Fair Deal 
of Harry Truman or the New Deal of FDR 
there are many sharp and substantial dif- 
ferences. 

Among them—to answer the foregoing 
Question directly, I would list the following 
in addition to those already developed here 
tonight: 

Modern republicanism believes that the 
federal Government should live within its 
Means. It has balanced the budget and pro- 
Poses to keep it balanced. That has been 
typical of Republican administrations for 
many years—but clearly it is a modern de- 
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parture from the history of government dur- 
ing the preceding two decades. 

Modern republicanism is opposed to State 
socialism and it opposes it in practice as well 
as in principle. Like our political op- 
ponents, we criticize the weaknesses and 
frustrations of socialism, but unlike our po- 
litical opponents, we practice what we 
preach. The Eisenhower team in the execu- 
tive agencies and in Congress has supported 
programs which have divested the Federal 
Government of many functions, operations, 
and actual ownership situations which were 
inherited by it when we took over the ad- 
ministration on January of 1953. 

You ask for examples? I am glad to give 
them to you: Our Government owned syn- 
thetic rubber plants that have been sold to 
private owners and operators. The Federal 
Barge Line of the Missouri-Mississippi River 
has been sold to a private company which 
now makes a profit plying the same river 
route where the Federal Government con- 
sistently operated at a loss. Many parcels 
of real estate have been sold and are being 
sold thus relieving the Federal Governmert 
of ownership costs and problems while 
putting the property back on the tax rolls 
where it belongs. The President has recom- 
mended over 2,000 divestments—some small 
and some large—whereby he has ordered the 
return to private ownership and operations 
of such curious experiments in socialism as 
coffee roasting plants; barb wire factories, 
paint factories, machine shops, pop bottling 
works, furniture factories, and a host of 
other fabricating and repair works operated 
by the Defense Department or by other 
agencies of the Government when President 
Eisenhower took the oath of office. 

And on the credit side of the ledger, I can 
think of no single step backward into social- 
ism or sidewise into the creeping morass 
called communism that has been taken by 
Republicans in these modern times. 

Modern republicanism—to cite another 
difference between it and the outmoded con- 
cepts of statism paraded before us under New 
Deal and Fair Deal labels—believes in and 
supports the rights of States and the dignity 
of the individual citizen as guaranteed un- 
der the 10th amendment to our Constitu- 
tion—that crowning arch of our entire Bill 
of Rights. Under our predecessor Presidents 
since 1932, the functions of the State gov- 
ernments were slowly being down-graded to 
the point where they would be left no reve- 
nues to tap and no authorities to exercise. 
They were in danger of degenerating into in- 
stitutions performing only ceremonial func- 
tions. 

The Central State was getting stronger 
and the State capitals of each of our 48 
great commonwealths were growing weaker. 
The centripetal force of the dizzy days of 
dealers new and fair by which the propulsion 
power of government was moving everything 
toward the center has ended. States are 
once again looked upon as important entities. 
The great new Eisenhower highway building 
program, for example, moves forward as an 
achievement of modern republicanism. The 
States and the Federal Government plan, and 
promote, and pay together as we initiate and 
implement. the greatest highway-building 
program in the world. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have thus far 
listed five important differences between 
modern republicanism as we view it In prac- 
tice and the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
as we view them in retrospect. They are: 

1. Modern republicanism embraces the 
concept of partnership procedures rather 
than that of centralized and exalted political 


power. 

2. Modern republicanism does not accept 
new approaches to old problems simply be- 
cause they are new but accepts them only 
if they produce progress when the people 
themselves or the local authorities are unable 
to provide solutions. 
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3. Modern Republicanism believes the Fed- 
eral Government should live within its 
means. 

4. Modern republicanism is opposed to 
State socialism in both principle and prac- 
tice. 

5. Modern republicanism proceeds in con- 
formity with constitutional concepts and 
recognizes both the validity and importance 
of the 10th amendment setting out the doc- 
trine of the rights of States and the political 
authority of individual citizens. 

There are, of course, many other important 
differences between the modern republican- 
ism of today and the Fair Deal and the New 
Deal of their respective eras. Those things 
from those eras which were good and sound 
and in the interests of promoting opportu- 
nity and well-being in conformity with our 
American concepts, we have retained. Some 
have been expanded and improved, In other 
important areas, as indicated by the five 
foregoing points of difference, we have 
pointed America in a new direction and 
moved forward with new and strengthened 
impetus. 

But some of these other and additional 
differences should at least be enumerated 
here tonight: 

Modern republicanism has put an end to 
corruption and cronyism in government. 

Waste has become an ugly word in Wash- 
ington again and to a great degree it has 
been curtailed and stopped. 8 

Employment ot Communists in high places 
has been abruptly halted and even our most 
articulate and active opponents recognize 
that achievement to the point where sug- 
gestions about subversives in government 
are now not even heard. 

Emphasis has once again been placed upon 
projecting our system of private ownership 
so as to provide expanding opportunities for 
increasing numbers of our citizens, 

The reward of merit system has been uti- 
lized to produce progress; success through 
political favoritism is once again the excep- 
tion to the rule. 

In the all-important field of taxation, taxes 
are again considered as a means of raising 
revenue for the Federal Government and not 
as a punitive device for pushing reforms, 
punishing rivals, or rewarding friends, 

Americans who have developed an ethical 
maturity in the exercise of personal free- 
doms and traditional liberties can move for- 
ward to pinnacles of personal success in the 
clear knowledge that so long as they violate 
no laws and do nothing to impinge upon the 
freedoms and opportunities of their fellow 
citizens, the Federal state will protect one 
and ‘all against discrimination, favoritism, 
and unfajr and un-American governmental 
snooping into their personal lives and the 
intimidation of their private practices. 

The symbol of America is once again that 
bewhiskered gentleman in the big hat— 
Uncle Sam—rather than the furitive figure of 
a blue-nose busybody known as Peeping 
Tom. 

It is the function of government under the 
mantle of modern republicanism to do bet- 
ter those things which government should 
do at all and to refrain entirely from doing 
those which no American govern- 
ment should at all undertake. 

Modern republicanism believes that there 
is nothing wrong with America that the im- 
portation of any foreign ideology can cure 
or that adherence to our constitutional con- 
cepts cannot correct. 

Thus we favor cooperative grants-in-aid 
to stimulate better hospitals and the faster 
advance of the curative arts, but we oppose 
socialized medicine. 

We favor the Federal encouragement of 
education but not Government schools or 
centralized control over the curriculum and 
the teachers using it, 

We favor the expansion of REA and RTA 
where needed but not the unnecessary im- 
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position of public power whereby politicians 
from the central government own and op- 
erate the generation of power and determine 
who shall get it first and cheapest. 


We favor the development of the great new 
force of atomic power by partnership projects 
with private enterprise where possible and 
not through socialized projects which give 
the know-how and experience to the Gov- 
ernment and comprise a threat to all the 
privately owned utilities and oilfields in 
America. 

We favor competitive bidding over force- 
account contracts on Federal construction— 
we believe private contractors, engineers, and 
builders can build the necessary Federal 
structures more economically and effectively 
than Government bureaus and political em- 
ployees. 

We believe a stabilized dollar and an hon- 
est monetary system better serves the public 
than arbitrary Federal action designed to 
create Inflation or deflation and devoted to 
relating economic curves to the political 
polls of prevailing public opinion. 

In short, modern Republicanism believes 
that America—the most modern, up-to-date, 
and efficient country of them all did not get 
to be the biggest, strongest, and most in- 
fluential nation in the world by doing every- 
thing all wrong. 

In 1960, the American voter is going to 
confront something, in my opinion, that he 
has not witnessed in a quarter of a century. 
He is going to face a presidential election in 
which principles and policies are going to 
dominate the scene over the importance of 
personalities. He is going to the polls to 
vote for ideas and ideals dear to his heart 
rather than for or against individuals whom 
he loves or hates. Since 1932, Americans in 
the main have voted for or against dynamic 
individuals because they either liked or dis- 
liked the man at the top of the ticket. 
Neither party seems likely in 1960 to produce 
a candidate so popular or unpopular; so 
pleasing or so.displeasing: so well loved or 
so ardently hated that voters, in the main, 
will determine their votes by thelr like or 
dislike of the personality involved. 

In my opinion, it is good that we appear 
to be facing an election where issues rather 
than individuals will become the dominant 
and determining factor. 

I believe that in 1960, Americans will write 
the answers rather clearly that they want 
to have recorded to at least five major and 
prevailing questions: ee 

How big do they want government to grow? 

How much do they want government to 
cost? 

How much do they want government to 
own and operate? 

How much do they want government to 
control. and regulate? 

How far do they want America to move in 
the direction of the welfare or the paternal- 
istic state? 

It is my conviction that modern Republi- 
cans will embrace the position and that 
the American voter will select the party 
that answers those five questions by indi- 
cating that government should be less costly, 
smaller in size, more restricted in scope, less 
pushy and punitive in character, and closer 
to the concept that, “That government is 
best which governs least.” I expect our po- 
litical adversaries and opponents to embrace 
the position they supported so consistently 
from 1932 until 1952; namely, that govern- 
ment is an institution which should steadily 
increase in size and expand in function. 

Thus, I believe issues are in the 
which will once again divide our two par- 
ties from each other. I anticipate there will 
be a considerable transmigration of voters 
and political adherents as the lines of battle 
become steadily more visible. Some who are 
Republicans today will move over to join 
those who believe in bigger and more em- 
bracive Federal operations. Some who are 
Democrats today—not New Dealers or Fair 
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Dealers, but Jeffersonian Democrats or Con- 
stitutional Democrats of the type that pre- 
vail in so many areas of the South and the 
Southwest—some who are today called Dem- 
ocrats primarily because they are not Re- 
publicans will cross over to join up and 
become an active, articulate part of our 
modern Republican Party and position. 

Speaking for myself, I welcome such a 
movement and countermovement of politi- 
cal forces and of partisan adherents. For 
too long our two major parties have meant 
too little to too many who support them. 
On too many issues, the parties’ platforms 
haye served more to confuse the voters than 
to clarify opposing points of view. It is 
long past time when we should reexamine 
our faiths and find that party in which we 
feel the most comfrotable and can be as- 
sociated with the greatest percentage of 
congenial and like-minded citizens. 

Modern republicanism regards the past 
not as a hitching post to tie America to 
the status quo but as a guidepost toward 
a constantly better future. We reject the 
concept of the leftwing which apparently 
regards the past simply as a launching ramp 
into the great unknown. 

Our great President has frequently em- 
phasized the important of party responsi- 
bility as a companion to the doctrine of 
individual accountability in the adminis- 
tration of public programs, As Republicans, 
this means we must meet that challenge by 
electing in 1958 a Republican Congress to 
team up with our Republican President. We 
must increasingly elect Republican officials 
in our State, county, and municipal elec- 
tions so that in implementing the partner- 
ship concept of government which is so 
inherently a part of our political philosophy 
we shall find people of authority at various 
levels of government dedicated to that con- 
cept and eager to make it operate success- 
fullg. Having chartered a consistent for- 
ward-moving course in full harmony with 
American concepts, we need to equip our- 
selves with the manpower required to oper- 
ate it effectively, economieally, and efficiently. 

When I first ran for Congress out in South 
Dakota, I took as a slogan a theme from 
which I have never had occasion to depart. 
It was my own, personal definition of what 
I considered to be the appropriate province 
of the Federal Government. I defined it then 
as I deem it to be today—simply, “To Pro- 
vide a Fair Chance for a Free People.” No 
American citizen should receive less than 
that. No American citizen should expect 
more. Each of us should be given a fair 
chance to succeed in a free economy extend- 
ing its rewards on a merit s . Thus, 
A Fair Chance for a Free People is the basic 
formula our country should and must make 
available to each and all. 

Beyond providing that basic formula for 
opportunity and justice, organized govern- 
ment today—and always on this continent— 
recognizes its responsibility to promote con- 
ditions, pregrams, and policies which will 
assist the unfortunate, strengthen the weak, 
ease the burdens of the il! and aged, and 
in general concern itself with the general 
well-being of its people. 

In fact, there is nothing new or modern 
or novel about that concept of the full re- 
sponsibility of government. It started on 
this continent in the year 1789 when our 
Constitution was adopted, including those 
all-important words so prominent in its pre- 
amble. Let me recall them to you again: “We 
the people of the United States in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for a 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and seture the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Every word in that preamble—every word 
in our Constitutieon—was chosen, selected, 
and interpreted with meticulous care. To- 
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day, the program of modern republicanism 
finds its lode-star in the words of that pre- 
amble which so carefully and clearly defines 
the duty of government to be “to provide 
for the common defense” and “to promote 
the general welfare." The Army, the Navy, 
the Marines, and the Air Force and their 
arms and armanent including nuclear weap- 
ons we provide. Schools, hospitals, decent 
labor conditions, old-age assistance, etc., we 
promote. Therein lies, in my opinion, the 
fundamental difference in our concept of 
freedom and the formula of the welfare state, 
of socialism, and any other concept of the 
ultimate and uncontrollable state. 

Our first great President—the immortal 
Washington—added his own words of guid- 
ance to us all when he said: “Government, 
like fire, is always a dangerous servant and 
a fearful master.” 

Modern republicanism, as I see it, accepts 
that axiom. We believe that of equal im- 
portance to the controls which government 
must exercise is the fact that the people 
must control their government. We modern 
Republicans believe, as I envision our mis- 
sion, that the Federal Government is the 
sum total of its parts but that it is not the 
total governmental entity of these United 
States. We believe that private initiative and 
free enterprise haye brought more happiness 
and greater welfare to more people in our 
one area of the world than has been brought 
to the rest of the human race by all the 
other economic and political formula of. all 
the other countries of the world in all of 
human history. 

We believe freedom must be exercised to 
be eternal. We believe in the dignity of the 
human soul and the individual citizen and 
reject the concept that infallability is the 
characteristic of big government. We abhor 
all unnecessary and unnatural monopolies— 
whether private or political—but we recog- 
nize that political monopoly is the ourse 
of half the world today and that private 
monoplies against the general welfare can 
be dispersed and ended by free men and 
women utilizing rightfully the functions of 
sound constitutional processes. 

Tonight I have discussed and defined what 
I believe modern republicanism implies and 
portends for America. I have detailed and 
described what I envision to be its creed. 
This that I have devoted myself to tonight 
is what I believe it to be—what I believe it 
should be—what I believe it is. 


In closing let me in all events summarize 
for you what I have said—this I believe. «` 


Is Eisenhower a New Dealer? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Roscoe 
Drummond from the Detreit Free Press 
of January 27, 1957: 

_ Is EISENHOWER A New DEALER? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincron —It is evident that President 
Eisenhower's new $72-billion budget is the 
target of sharp and mounting criticism by 
much conservative opinion. 

Principally because of the size of the 
budget, not because of the purposes for 
which the money would be spent, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is being described as a profligate 
spender undermining the strength of the 
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economy. Some of his critics apply the 
Worst epithet at their command: “No better 
than a New Dealer,” or Just a New Dealer at 
heart.” 

I share the view that prudent trimming 
ot the projected appropriations should be 
tried. But before conservative opinion— 
Mostly business opinion—recklessly solidifies 
itself in opposition to the first conservative 
government this Nation has had after 20 
years of depression and war, there are eco- 
nomie and political facts about the Eisen- 
hower budget and the Eisenhower program 
at which one ought to take a second look. 

It is true that the projected budget is the 
highest in our peacetime history—up $7,200,- 
000,000 above fiscal 1955, which wes the low- 
est spending year of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

But it is important to bear in mind that 
during this period the population has in- 
creased 11 million, the Nation's labor force 

grown by 4 million, employment is up, 
Unemployment is down. 

The Government is operating in the black, 
the revenue derives from tax rates which 
Were cut in 1954, and the 11 percent increase 
in Federal spending is matched by a 12.5 


Percent. increase in the gross national- 


Product. 

The $3 billion increase in the budget over 
a year ago does not stem from any casual 
Attitude toward the taxpayer's dollar or any 
Ple~in-the-sky Philosophy that spending is 
un, 


It stems from the fact of the cold war, 
Which is as cold, tf not colder, today than 
ever before. At least €3 percent of the 
budget is for national security. 

It stems from the fact that modern means 
Of delivering the hydrogen bomb. including 

es, are increasingly complex and in- 
Creasingly expensive. 

It stems from the fact that, though the 
administration has reduced the number of 
Federal employees substantially, the salaries 
Of Federal workers have, in the face of rising 
living costs, rightly been increased. 

It stems from the fact no national admin- 

tration can neglect the basic civilian needs 
Of the country—the long-delayed building of 
Public schools, farm relief, etc. 

It seems to me à serious misreading of 
What the President stands for and extremely 
shortsighted for conservative opinion to 
confuse the Eisenhower administration with 
the New Deal. 

Whereas the New Deal leaned heavily to- 
Ward minute, far-ranging Federal regulation 
Of business, with an affection for price con- 
trols and wage controls and Government in- 
terference with collective bargaining; where- 
äs the New Deal had little faith in the dy- 
namics of competitive enterprise, the Eisen- 
hower policies spurn regulation, encourage 
free enterprise and seek to protect the incen- 

ives to work, save, and invest. 

I am convinced: 

That if conservative opinion, particularly 
Conservative business opinion, goes into op- 
Position to the Eisenhower administration, 
it will deny itself any important voice in na- 
Uonal policy for many years to come—and 
a will be bad for itself and bad for the 

untry. : 

That if business conservatives desert, in 
amy large degree, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion (conservative in money matters, human- 
itarian in human matters), they will be do- 
ing enlightened conservatism a grave disserv- 

© because they will be separating them- 
Selves from the center body of American 
Politics. 

That the political alternative to Eisen- 
hower conservatism is not a swing to more 
Conservatism—not the election of a George 
Humphrey to the Presidency—but a radical 
wing to the left. 

It would be my judgment that “Eisenhower 

Publicanism” is the best ally business will 

Ave as far as one can see ahead, 
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Five Great Crises Confronting the 


American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on 
Monday, February 11, my distinguished 
colleague [Mr. TALMADGE], in response 
to an invitation extended by joint reso- 
lution of the two houses of the General 
Assembly of Georgia, delivered an ad- 
dress before a joint session of that body. 
‘The theme of the Senator’s address was 
the five great crises confronting the 
American people. I am sure Senators 
will find this able address to be most 
informative and interesting, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(Address of United States Senator HERMAN 
E. Tatmapce, of Georgia, delivered before a 
joint session of the Georgia General Assem- 
bly meeting at the State capitol. Mr. TAL- 
MADGE was invited to speak by a joint resolu- 
tion of the State legislation authored by 
Senator Clint Brannen, of Unadilla, and Sen- 
ator Wilton Hill, of Reidsville. The theme of 
the Senator’s address was the five great crises 
confronting the American people.) 

Governor Griffin, Lieutenant Governor 
Vandiver, Speaker Moate, members of the 
general assembly, and my friends, your 
thoughtful invitation for me to speak to you 
was an unexpected honor, It is one I accept 
with pleasure and satisfaction for the wishes 
of the people of Georgia and their most rep- 
resentative embodiment—the Georgia Gen- 
eral Assembly—are my commands. 

I thank you all and extend special appre- 
ciation to the authors of the joint resolu- 
tion inviting me here, my good friends, Sena- 
tors Brannen and Hill. 

I commend our courageous chief execu- 
tive, Gov, Marvin Griffin. 

I commend our able lieutenant governor, 
Ernest Vandiver. 

I commend our forthright speaker of the 
house, Marvin Moate. 

And I commend the distinguished mem- 
bers of this legislature. 

I commend you for your vigor, for your 
patriotism, and for your determination to 
stand firm and immovable at the ramparts 
of defense in this life-or-death struggle to 
preserve our sacred institutions. 

You have demonstrated your courage in 
turning back assault after assault on consti- 
tutional proceses darker and more insidious 
than those hurled against the people of this 
State in the days of reconstruction. 

For this, the people of Georgia and loyal, 
thinking Americans the country over are 
grateful to you. 

I am proud to be a soldier in your ranks, 
Addressing you seems like old times for me. 

These hallowed halls hold pleasant mem- 
ories of warm friendships and the drama 
of fiery debate of years past, 

I see here many old friends and many new 
faces and I extend to you all my heartfelt 
greetings. 

It is with humility and a deep sense of 
gratitude that I acknowledge the cordial re- 
ception and substantial assistance accorded 
me at the outset of my service in the United 
States Senate by that wise statesman and 
sagacious gentleman of gentlemen, my col- 
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league, our beloved and respected senior 
Senator, Richard B. Russell. 

A hearty thank you also goes to all of the 
capable and dedicated members of the Geor- 
gia delegation in the House who have ex- 
tended to me every help possible. 

And I would like to say here that the other 
Members of the House and the Senate I have 
been privileged to meet, as well as represent- 
atives of the press, radio, and television, have 
been friendly, thoughtful, and patient. 

I shall strive at all times to reciprocate 
this courtesy in both act and deed. 

This is my first trip back home to Georgia 
on the weekend, 

Many friends from Georgia have been com- 
ing by to visit with me both at the office 
and at our house in Falls Church, Va. I 
appreciate these visits very much for two 
reasons. First, I enjoy the company and 
seeing old friends and, second, I get many 
shades of opinion from each person with 
whom I talk about pending national issues. 
This is of inestimable value to me in devel- 
oping @ proper perspective on questions of 
the day. 

Whenever any of you are in the vicinity of 
Washington, I wish you would say to your- 
self, “HERMAN wants to see us; we shouldn't 
go back to Georgia without dropping by to 
see him.” 

It is essential for every Senator or Con- 
gressman, if he is to represent his constitu- 
ents effectively, to have the benefit of their 
views and counsel on important matters. 
Unfortunately, many Georgians seldom get 
to Washington. The lengthy sessions make 
it hard to keep abreast of thinking in the 
home State. 


I am expecting the people of Georgia to 


keep me informed and advised through per- 


sonal visits and letters and in matters of 
extreme urgency by telegraph or telephone. 

It is my solemn conviction that our Nation 
is in this hour confronted with five great 
erises, any one of which if not met and over- 
come, will result in the gravest of conse- 
quences in the future, 

These crises are: 

i. The constitutional crisis. 

2. The farm crisis. 

3. The military security crisis. 

4. The world crisis. 

5. The economic crisis. 

The most serious of these crises is the 
attack on constitutional government, I say 
this for it goes to the very heart of our 
existence as a Nation. 

Once we lose our rights under_the Con- 
stitution, we cannot defend ourselves against 
these other threats. 

What threats have been posed to con- 
stitutional government in the last few years? 

We have seen the United States Supreme 
Court, in a series of partisan political de- 
cisions, openly flout the Constitution of the 
United States, and, in defiance of established 
law and precedent, substitute in their stead 
impractical and unproved socialistic theory. 

These decisions contain no more iogic nor 
demonstrate any more responsibility than the 
fanatical utterances of a soap box orator in 
Central Park. 

The Federal judiciary has invaded and 
sought to obliterate the reserved rights of 
the States in many fields of their internal 
activity. 

The Court has sought to outlaw separate 
schools and segregation laws in 17 States, 

The Court has sought to outlaw antise- 
dition laws in 12 States, Alaska and Hawaii. 

The Court has forced Federal regulation of 
natural-gas production in 30 States, 

The Court has sought to limit the power 
of States and cities to discharge employees 
when they plead the 5th amendment against 
self-incrimination. 

The Court has sought to usurp State au- 
thority in cases of criminal appeals. 

These decisions are unconstitutional on 
their face, 
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They are not the law of the land, as some 
falsely insist on calling it. 

They are the law of force, and force alone. 

It is not the people of the South who defy 
the Constitution; it is, rather, they who 
uphold it. 

When a Federal district judge, acting un- 
der this peculiar new doctrine of force, issues 
a blanket edict that anyone who exercises 
the right of freedom of speech in this coun- 
try may be hauled into court and fined for 
criminal contempt without a jury trial, then, 
I say to you, the time has come for us to re- 
store the real constitutional law of the land. 

We will never submit to unlawful and un- 
constitutional tyranny. 

We are going to resist its imposition with 
all of the strength at our command. 

We are not going to sit idly by while free- 
dom of speech is destroyed and thought con- 
trol is imposed on the people of this Nation. 

We are not going to sit idly by while an 
unconstitutional, arbitrary, and illegal ex- 
tension of Federal judicial power is at- 
tempted, 

This is not only an attack on the rights 
of the States to govern their own affairs, but 
constitutes a gross abuse of judicial processes 
imperiling tha civil liberties of every Ameri- 
can citizen. 

As à result of this outrageous usurpation 
of power, many bills are being introduced in 
the Congress to check this growing danger. 

These measures will have my wholehearted 
support. . $ 

And it is my intention, as soon as they are 
prepared to offer proposals to remove our 
schools from Federal judicial authority, to 
require a reasonable minimum of experience 
for the appointment of Federal judges and 
to insure a jury trial in all cases of contempt 
citations by Federal courts. 

Equally dangerous to the liberties of all 
the people of the whole United States are 
the so-called civil rights proposals now 
pending, 

This nefarious six-point program is a grave 
threat to our traditional concept of con- 
stitutional government. 

If it is enacted an army of Federal agents 
will swarm over every State harassing and 
intimidating the people and usurping the 
functions of local law-enforcement authori- 
ties. 

The so-called civil rights commission that 
is proposed would be empowered to subpena 
any American and haul him off to Wash- 
ington for the purposes of brain washing 
and interrogation. 

Under another one of these bills the United 
States Attorney General would be placed 
in the position of representing private indi- 
viduals. 

Still another proposal would write into 
law a provision overturning the legal doc- 
trine of the ages requiring an exhaustion 
of administrative remedies as a prerequisite 
to judicial relief. 

Every fledgling lawyer knows that the real 
civil rights of every citizen of this country 
are contained in the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution. A. 

These 10 amendments have been kno 
since the beginning of this Nation as the 
Bill of Rights. 

They are written in plain, unmistakable 
language. 

From them spring all the rights necessary 
for the preservation of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the seri- 
ous nature of these civil-rights bills and 
their far-reaching implications for evil re- 
sults. 

It shall be my purpose to use what limited 
influence I may have in the fight to prevent 
these measures from being folsted on the 
American people. 

Another dangerous proposal is that of 
Umiting debate in the United States Senate. 

For all practical purposes there has been 
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unlimited freedom of discussion. on all issues 
in the United States Senate since the year 
1806. 

The present rule XXII. under which the 
imposition of cloture is permitted in the 
Senate, was adopted in 1917 and was revised 
in 1949. It provides for cutting off debate 
only after-an affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the Senators duly chosen and sworn. 

This provision affords an adequate safe- 
guard against abuse of the privilege of free 
speech and at the same time helps to main- 
tain the delicate balance of powers afforded 
under our form of government. 

The right of a Senator to present all of the 
facts in connection with an issue, to turn 
the light of truth and justice and fairness 
on that issue goes to the very heart of the 
protection of minorities, individuals, and 
States as well. 

As long as the United States Senate re- 
mains a forum free and unfettered, as long 
as a vigorous and determined minority of 
Senators can present all of the facts sur- 
rounding any measure, the rights of the 
people of this country will be more nearly 
secure. 

Now, of major concern to us in Georgia. is 
the farm crisis. 

We have found out that the Republican 
Party has nothing to offer the farmer of this 
country but privation and despair. 

Declining farm prices, aggravated by the 
Benson plan of flexible price supports, 
coupled with discrimination in the admin- 
istration of the soll-bank program, and the 
natural disasters of flood and drought, all 
have combined to deal a heavy blow to 
American agriculture. 

I regret that it looks now as though the 
Congress will not pass any effective major 
farm legislation this session. The hostile 
policies of the Secretary of Agriculture to- 
ward rigid farm price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity would assure a Presidential 
veto. > 

You are, of course, familiar with the utter 
discrimination being practiced in the op- 
eration of the soil-bank program. Some 
States are being grossly favored over others. 
Even counties within the States are discrim- 
inated against. The benefits are being ad- 
ministered on an unfair first-come, first- 
served basis and cover only a fraction of the 
needs already demonstrated. 2 

The records show that the Southeast was 
granted far less than its proportionate share 
of these funds. 

Such a situation demands immediate cor- 
rective action. 

As a representative of the people of Geor- 
gia, and as a member of the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee, I am working diligently 
to obtain: 

1. Equal treatment in the distribution of 
these benefits to all farmers; and 

2. For all States their just share of funds 
available for this purpose. 

I have said before and repeat now my con- 
viction that unless something is done, and 
done soon to give the farmer a better op- 
portunity, this Nation will suffer irreparable 
damage. 

Another cause of grave concern to every 
citizens is the state of America’s military 
security. 

About 10 days ago, the Subcommittee on 
the Air Force of the Senate's Committee 
on Armed Services released a report on air- 
power and its findings are cause for alarm. 

Russia is leading us in the development 
of many weapons and aircraft, is rapidly 
closing the gap in others, is graduating twice 
as many scientists and engineers as we are 
and is ahead in some phases of- guided-mis- 
sile development. She has four times the 
number of submarines as the United States 
and a greater capability for production. 

These startling disclosures make it im- 
perative that there be a general reevaluation 
of our whole defense effort. 
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I was shocked recently at the statement 
questioning the patriotism of men in the 
National Guard during the Korean emer- 
gency. 

Our memories are not so short. that we do 
not recall what took place when the Korean 
emergency was declared. While those at the 
Pentagon were scurrying about searching for 
their paper armies, the Georgia National 
Guard and our reservists in this State were 
ready for orders, and many of them took their 
places on the firing line in foreign lands, 

Today we find ourselves in the midst of 
another world crisis. 

Communist imperialism and domination, 
moves toward the Middle East. It threatens 
that area's vast oll resources which represent 
two-thirds of the world's total reserves. 

The President and the Secretary of State 
have recognized this fact. 

They have asked Congress for adoption of 
a twofold resolution calling for the United 
States to serve notice to the world that she 
will defend the Middle East against any 
armed aggression by Russia or her satellite 
countries. 

And, further, that the President be given 
unlimited authority to utilize, without re- 
gard to existing law or regulation, an amount 
not to exceed $200 million in both arms and 
economic aid funds for countries in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The President is the only responsible offl- 
cial in the country who has access to full re- 
ports from the overseas intelligence agencies 
of our Government. 

The responsibility for action in such situa- 
tions largely must be his, subject to the con- 
stitutional safeguards of congressional au- 
thority. 

There is much sentiment to separate the 
military aspects from the aid request made 
by the President. 

That would be the wisest policy for the 
Congress to follow. 

I do not favor any plan whereby American 
troops would be committed for an indefinite 
period to wage diplomatic wars such as the 
Korean police action, where the hand of vic- 
tory was stayed by an indecisive State 
Department. 

Nor do I favor any commitment of Ameri- 
can soldiers to United Nations control under 
any circumstances without prior consent of 
Congress. ` 

I do not favor giving the President blank 
check authority to parcel out foreign aid. 

There is talk that some of this money may 
be used for Nile Valley development in Egypt 
and in the Sudan. This would create an- 
other great cotton growing area which would 
put the American farmer out of business as 
far as its export market is concerned. 

I do not favor the United States assuming 
unilateral responsibility for defense of the 
Middle East. Our failure to support Britain, 
France, and Israel in restoring order to the 
area will be recognized by historians as a 
costly diplomatic mistake and a military 
blunder of catastrophic proportions. 

During the last decade our Nation has 
shown the greatest growth of any period in 
its history. 

Yet this growth is being threatened by ir- 
responsible Federal Government fiscal poll- 
cles. 

The brave pronouncement of stabilizing 
the cost of living has fallen by the wayside. 

The policy of hard money for the people 
and easy money for bureaucrats doesn't make 
sense. 

During the coming fiscal year the Federal 
Government expects to collect in taxes out 
of the people of this country the stupendous 
total of $75.8 billion. 

This means that about one-sixth of the 
gross national product of the country is paid 
in taxes to the Federal Government, 

One wonders how long this Nation will 
survive such a drain on the economy. 

In conclusion, I make this observation. 
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Washington needs to pause for reflection 
and for a re-evaluation to realize fully once 
again from whence comes all freedom, all 
equality, all strength, all integrity, all se- 
curity and all those other precious attributes 
identified with our growth as a Nation. 

There must be a complete return and a 
Sincere rededication to the fundamental 
teachings of the Holy Writ. 

There must be a renewed respect for the 
true meaning of the Constitution and a re- 
spect for law as it is written. 

There must be a practical recognition of 
the fundamental laws of nature. 

There must be an instillment of sound 
business practices into the Government. 

And, there must be a solid determination 
on the part of all public servants to keep 
faith with the people. 

Americans must be freed of the attendant 
evils of bureaucracy, red tape, intimidation, 
and tyranny so that our people may once 
Again be masters of their own destiny. 

Sometimes we may be justified in feeling 
frustrated with the policies of our Govern- 
ment, 

But we must never sell America short nor 
should we discount the loyalty, the courage, 
the honesty, the ability, and the sincerity 
Of purpose of the American people. 

They have demonstrated again and again 
their rugged determination to meet and to 
Overcome whatever challenge may confront 
them. 

Because of this, I am confident that the 
Nation will survive in spite of all the mis- 
governmental leaders may make. 

As for me, and the future of this country, 
I put my faith in Almighty God and in the 
Sound judgment of my countrymen as we 
Work shoulder to shoulder for right and 
Justice. 


To this concept, I am pledged. 
To this concept, I give my energy and de- 
votion. 


United: States Is Not Going To Be So 
Shortsighted and Foolish as To Build 
Up and Strengthen Its Enemy, Commu- 
nist China, by Recognizing That Law- 
less and Tyrannical Regime or Admit- 
ting It to the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by David 

wrence: 

UNALTERED PoLIcy ON RED CHINA 
(By David Lawrence) 


Every now and then a rumor is started that 

Eisenhower administration is considering 

& change In its policy toward Communist 

China and will offer no objections to admis- 

Sion of the Peiping regime to the United 

Nations, This misinformation—for that's 

What it really is—spreads throughout the Far 

t and causes uneasiness in Fœmosa and 

as well as in Australia and the Philip- 

Pines, which, like the United States, do not 

believe in rewarding the Red Chinese aggres- 

*ors with a seat in the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

The reports have lately been attributed to 
who are supposed to be close to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. But the best proof of 
‘he unaltered position of the President is in 
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the fact that he has asked Walter S. Robert- 
son, the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, to remain on the job during 
the second term. Mr. Robertson is out- 
spoken in his opposition to the admission 
of Red China to the U. N. The basic ques- 
tion is not whether the Red China Govern- 
ment controls a lot of territory or whether, 
under old customs of international law, such 
a government has sometimes been given 
diplomatic recognition. The real issue is 
whether a government with which the United 
Nations is in reality still in a state of war 
shall be rewarded for its aggression. 

There are two methods which, combined, 
can prevent a world war—one is by building 
a deterrent military force and the other is 
by persuading all free nations to uphold 
moral force. To admit Red China is to 
abandon moral force and accept the thesis 
that aggression pays. Assistant Secretary 
Robertson outlines it this way: 

“By every standard of national and inter- 
national conduct, Red China under its pres- 
ent regime is an outlaw nation. Seizing 
power in 1949, it promptly repudiated all the 
international obligations of the Nationalist 
Government. : 

“Within China, it confiscated without 
compensation properties of other nations and 
their nationals, valued well in excess of $1 
billion. It then demanded large additional 
sums as blackmail for granting exit visas to 
foreign nationals owning and/or operating 
these properties. It threw nationals of other 
nations, including ours, into prison without 
trial. Such was the first year's performance. 

“In the second year—1950—Red China in- 
vaded Korea and was promptly denounced 
by a U. N. resolution as aggressor against the 

of the world. 

“If Red China was an aggressor in 1950, it 
is an aggressor today. Its armies are still in 
military occupation of North Korea. Again 
showing complete disregard for its interna- 
tional commitments, it has flagrantly vio- 
lated the armistice agreement signed in July 
1953, and has brought into North Korea some 
700 modern airplanes and other combat 
equipment prohibited by the terms of the 
armistice. 

“A similar pattern has been followed in 
Indochina. There its puppet, Viet Minh 
armies, trained and equipped by them, have 
been increased from 7 to 20 divisions, in vio- 
lation of the Geneva accords of 1954. 

“By what twisted process of reasoning can 
it be maintained that this aggressor, still 
enjoying the full fruits of its aggression, 
can qualify for membership in the U. N. un- 
der a charter which requires that a nation 
must be peace loving? 

“Let no one contend that representation 
is being denied to 600 million Chinese. This 
regime was imposed by force, without man- 
date of the Chinese people, and having liqui- 
dated some 18 millions of mainland Chinese 
in imposing its power, it can hardly be said 
to be representative of the Chinese people. 
It is equally difficult to justify giving the 
respectability of recognition to a regime 
which conforms to no law, national or inter- 
national, except its own will. 

“On September 10, 1955, the regime made 
a public unconditional commitment to re- 
lease 19 Americans then being held in Red 
Chinese prisons. Ten of these Americans 
are still there, being held hostages to obtain 
political concessions. 

“From a realistic standpoint the recogni- 
tion of Red China would mean the liquida- 
tion of Free China, with all that tmplies to 
our strategic, moral, and psychological posi- 
tion in opposition to Communist expansion 
in the Par East. The Republic of China is 
today the only alternative to communism for 
millions of Chinese on the mainland as well 
as some 12 millions of overseas Chinese. 
United States recognition of Communist 
China could be expected to force these groups 
into a position of passive or active support 
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for Peiping. Much of the political infiu- 
ence that the overseas Chinese have in south- 
east Asia due to their economic strength 
would be swung to the side of leaders with 
Communist sympathies, helping to open the 
entire area to Communist political penetra- 
tion and subversion, 

“Most of the countries of the Far East 
would undoubtedly regard recognition as a 
sign that the United States was no longer 
prepared to resist the advance of commu- 
nism and would hasten to make the best 
Possible deal with Peiping in the futile hope 
of self-preservation. Our entire political 
position in the area would deteriorate, and 
it is quite likely that the present military 
deterrent provided by the Republic of China 
en (Formosa) would be weakened or 
ost. 

“I might add that the wisdom of our 
policy was dramatically confirmed by our last 
Congress when the Kelly resolution oppos- 
ing recognition and admission to the U. N. 
was passed by the unprecedented vote of 
391 to 0 in the House and 86 to 0 in the 
Senate. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties registered approval of our 
policy by almost identical planks in their 
party platforms.” 


Milwaukee Celebrates National Crime 
Prevention Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement which I have pre- 
pared, entitled “Milwaukee Celebrates 
National Crime Prevention Week.“ to- 
gether with two articles on the same sub- 
ject from the Milwaukee Journal of 
February 10, 1957, showing how cities 
can and do fulfill their responsibilities. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

MILWAUKEE CELEBRATES NATIONAL CRIME 

PREVENTION WEEK 

In last Sunday’s issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, there were two most interesting ar- 
ticles which I should like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. They were written 
in connection with the current celebration 
of National Crime Prevention Week. 

LOW RATE OF CRIME IN MILWAUKEE 

The first article, appearing on page one of 
the second part of the Journal, reported the 
pleasant fact that commercial gambling in 
Wisconsin’s largest city is probably at a 
lower rate than in any comparable-size city 
in the Nation. 

Milwaukee has been, remains, and will be, 
a clean town. We are mighty proud of that 
fact. We are proud of its model law en- 
forcement. Even more important, we are 
proud of its law-abiding citizenry. 

The second article illustrated the “Why” 
of Milwaukee's excellent record. The article 
described some of the plans for the grass- 
roots celebration of Crime Prevention Week. 
Included in that particular article was a 
description of the splendid observances by 
Milwaukee religious leaders, and by laymen, 
law enforcement experts, and others. All of 
these fine observances are designed to keep 
the citizenry well-informed on the nature of 
the crime prevention problem. 
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EVERY CITIZEN'S JOB 


Crime prevention is every man's and every 
woman's job. Keeping a community vice- 
free depends on teamwork—public law en- 
forcement, religious leadership, laymen sup- 
port. Yes, it is helped by good work being 
done by upstanding private investigation 
agencies, as well—those agencies which up- 
hold the highest standards of profesional 
conduct. 

POLICE JOB BELONGS LOCALLY 


As a former member of the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee, I have always 
pointed out this fact: America will reduce 
its very high crime rate when all the local 
communities throughout the land become 
genuinely determined to do the basic job of 
law enforcement themselves. 


OUR HUGE CRIME PROBLEM 


We remember that for 1956, FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover, reported that there were 
as many as 2% million major crimes un- 
forunately committed in the United States. 
That shocking figure is enough to give 
deepest pause to all of us. 

Uncle Sam through the ever-alert FBI and 
other arms can and will do his job to help 
the States and localities on combatting the 
many crimes involving Federal. jurisdiction. 

But the basic answer to the battle against 
crime must come from relentless State and 
local enforcing of their own anticrime laws. 
For, if there is any concept which is basic 
to this Nation, it is this: Police work—law 
enforcement—basically is not a Federal 
problem; it is a local problem and it must 
remain so. We do not believe in a national 
police force, 

A KEY POINT IN FBI STORY 


One of the greatest glories of the PBI un- 
der J. Edgar Hoover has always been that 
it has so superbly fulfilled its work within 
its own jurisdiction, while carefully refus- 
ing to infringe on any rights which must 


reside basically in the States and localities. | 


In his universally acclaimed book on the 
FBI, entitled “The FBI Story,” the noted 
reporter, Don Whitehead, wisely stresses this 
fact: Mr. Hoover's and the FBI's great. judg- 
ment in refusing the efforts of those who 
unwisely wanted to convert the FBI into a 
national police force. How right they have 
been in resisting any such misguided effort. 
Lm Is TIGHT on GAMBLING—NEVER So QUIET 

HERE, POLICE INSPECTOR Sars Arour Pro 

Activity 

(By Doyle K. Getter) 

Commercial gambling has almost come to 
a standstill in Milwaukee, For a city of this 
size, it has probably less gambling going on 
than anywhere else in the country, according 
to men familiar with such activity. 

“I've never seen it so quiet,” Police In- 
spector Hugo Goehlen said Saturday. We 
hear of an occasional floating card game, but 
they are small and never in the same place.“ 

Police raided 10 floating games last year, 
cards and craps, without picking up a single 
professional gambler of any stature. Just 
small fry engaged in dime or quarter betting. 

Not one gambler purchased a Federal gam- 
bling occupational tax stamp last year in 
Milwaukee. There is no commercial gam- 
bling house in the city, no regular horse 
handbook. Just 3 or 4 curbstone bookies, 
whose office is in their hat. 

NO BASEBALL POOLS REPORTED 


There were no baseball pools reported in 
Milwaukee last summer. Eight and ten years 
ago a football better could find football pool 
tickets in aimost any tavern. There were 
more than 20 different pools, 

Last fall three football pools, limited 
largely to factories, made a brief appearance, 
Police arrested and obtained convictions 
egainst 2 men for having tickets of 1 of the 
pools ih their possession. That pool dis- 
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appeared, and the other two pools disap- 
peared with it. 

There is not a commercial crap game In the 
city, according to dice players who ought to 
know. The old Ogden Social Club. has dis- 
appeared, along with another crap game that 
met infrequently in hotel rooms. 


FEDERAL TAX KILLED POLICY 


Policy, which used to support 11 wheels 
in the Negro district with the nickels, dimes, 
and quarters of many hundreds of players, 
has been dead in Milwaukee since the Fed- 
eral gambling tax went into effect in 1951. 
One wheel tried to make a comeback in 1954. 
It collapsed after a week. 

Of the 40 to 50 professional gamblers 
whose names made news in the John Doe in- 
vestigation of gambling here in 1048, fewer 
than a handful are still in business here— 
gambling business, that is. 

Several have turned to roofing and siding 
business and have found it pays better, fre- 
quently much better, to be legitimate than 
illegitimate. 

* . © * > . 
POLICE’ ARE TOLERANT 


One tried booking basketball at the begin- 
ning of the season but his losses. were so high 
that he quit. He made big money during 
the lush gambling years and is still probably 
well off, 

At least two of the old-timers have moved 
to Nevada and are now in the gambling busi- 
ness legally. 

Most of what gambling there is in Mil- 
waukee is done in private homes or clubs— 
gin and poker games, contract bridge for 
stakes, 

CRIME WEEK PLANS LISTED—YUL BRYNNER To 
AID 


Crime Prevention Week, which begins Sun- 
day. probably will be the biggest concerted 
effort the city has seen to get the crime pre- 
vention message across to parents and youth. 

The main attraction will be the shaven- 
headed stage and screen star, Yul Brynner, 
who will speak at the dedication of a mono- 
lith of the Ten Commandments at 10:30 
a.m. Monday at the city hall and at a rally 
for parents and youth at 7:30 p. m. Monday 
at Marquette University Brooks Memorial 
Union, 620 North 14th Street. 

Crime Prevention Weeks were observed in 
Milwaukee in the 1930's. A National Crime 
Prevention Week was started in 1947 by the 
National Exchange Club, a service luncheon 
club, with the Milwaukee branch of the 
group sponsoring activities here. This year 
for the first time the club and the metro- 
politan commission on crime prevention have 
jomed forces for an enlarged effort. 

SERMONS ARE SCHEDULED 


On Sunday, religious emphasis day, 
many announcements and sermons concern- 
ing erime prevention are expected to be given 
in Milwaukee area churches. Fifty thousand 
inserts on the subject have been prepared to 
be slipped into church bulletins. The Mil- 
waukee Catholic archdiocese and the Mil- 
waukee Ministerial Association are cooperat- 
ing in the effort. 

Brynner will speak at the monolith dedica- 
tion along with Judge E. J. Ruegemer, St. 
Cloud, Minn., national chairman of the 
Eagles youth guidance commission and 
originator of the monolith idea; Donald 
Mayne, Hollywood, Calif., executive assistant 
to Cecil B. De Mille, producer of the Ten 
Commandments, and District Judge Robert 
W. Hansen, former national president of the 
Eagles. Mayor Zeidler will accept the mono- 
lith from Judge Hansen for the city. 

Ray MacArthur, crime prevention commis- 
sion member, will preside. Rabbi Louis J. 
Swichkow, of Beth El Ner Tamid Synagogue, 
will give the invocation. The Rev. Hoover T. 
Grimsby, pastor of Ascension Lutheran 
Church, will give the benediction. Pastor 
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Grimsby Is chairman of the metropolitan 
crime prevention commission and cochair- 
man of Crime Prevention Week with Arthur 
Johnson, 6224 North Berkeley Boulevard, 
Whitefish Bay, a member of the Milwaukee 
Exchange Ciub. In case of bad weather, the 
dedication will be in the city hall rotunda, 


EVENING RALLY SLATED 


At the evening rally, speakers wil be Bryn- 
ner, Judge Ruegemer, and Hayne. Robert J. 
Cunningham, president of the Exchange 
Club, will preside. 

Monday also being schoolday in crime 
prevention week, assemblies on crime pre- 
vention have been planned in many public 
and parochial schools. Some will be ad- 
dressed by members of the Exchange Club 
and law enforcement agencies, Four schools 
will be presented trophies of the Exchange 
club for outstanding safety cadet records. 

On Tuesday, law enforcement day, po- 
licemen in uniforms will visit the lower 


‘grades in schools to tell the children that 


they should regard them as their protectors 
and friends. Each child will receive a paper 
badge saying “Crime Prevention Police.“ 


PROGRAMS SCHEDULED 


On Wednesday, youth activities day, 
youth groups will hold crime prevention 
programs or have exhibits to show profitable 
uses for leisure time, such as hobby activi- 
ties. Probably the largest program will be 
at the Milwaukee Boys’ Club, 1640 North 
Franklin Place, which will hold a mothers 
and sons dinner and work in the crime pre- 
vention theme. 

Thursday, Exchange Club day will be 
marked by a luncheon of the Exchange Club 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club. Some 30 
Milwaukee and suburban police officials, 
plus youth group leaders, members of 
the metropolitan crime prevention commis- 
sion and principals of the 4 schools winning 
safety awards will be guests of honor. 

Public institute day, Friday, will be 
observed at Brooks Memorial Union. A 
panel of youth leaders-from 4 high schools 
will discuss “Youth and the Community” at 
9:30 a. m. The members will be Barbara 
Brickhouse, Bay View High School, president 
of the Milwaukee Inter-High School Student 
Council; Michael Kramer, Messmer High 
School, Catholic representative on the met- 
ropolitan youth commission; Susan Lins, 
Rufus King High School, a member of the 
police youth advisory board, and Robert 
Rosenberg, Milwaukee Country Day School, 
president of the Milwaukee AZA Council of 
B'nai B'rith. 


PANEL SESSION LISTED 


At 2 p. m. Friday there will be a panel on 
“Where and How Has the Community 
Failed?" Members will be John E. Burke, 
warden of the State prison at Waupun; 
Marvin R. McMahon, superintendent of the 
Wisconsin School for Boys at Waukesha, and 
Sister M. Euphrasia, director of girls at the 
House of Good Shepherd. Maurice Wolko- 
mir, a member of the metropolitan crime 
prevention commission, will be moderator. 

Again on Sunday many churches are ex- 
pected to present a crime prevention mes- 
sage, this time in connection with the open- 
ing of Brotherhood Week. : 

Some of the Crime Prevention Week activi- 
ties will extend over several days, Thou- 
sands of upper grade pupils in elementary 
schools are expected to take guided tours of 
the safety Wuilding and suburban police de- 
partments during the week. They will re- 
ceive booklets on the work of the police de- 
partment. The booklet will be given out at 
the other programs in the week, as well. 

Each day except Tuesday, which is Lin- 
coln’s Birthday and a ‘legal holiday for 
county offices, a dozen or so selected young 
people will visit courts to observe pro- 
cedures. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 10 of this year, at the Columbia 
University Club, the dean of the School 
of General Studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Louis M. Hacker, delivered a most 
informative and interesting address on 
the subject Alexander Hamilton in 
Today's Crisis. 

As chairman of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Bicentennial Commission, I ask 
Unanimous consent that the text of the 
address be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. i 

I have been advised by the Govern- 
Ment Printing Office that the cost of 
Printing the address will be $179.67. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON IN TODAY'S CRISIS 

(By Louis M. Hacker) 
It is proper, in this year of the Nation’s 
Celebration of the bicentennial of Alexander 
ton's birth, and notably before a Co- 
lumbia University audience, to revalue Ham- 
ilton's great contributions in establishing 
the stability of the young Republic and lay- 
out clearly and unerringly the lines of 
future growth and power. 

More than any of his great contemporaries, 
Alexander Hamilton was the builder of the 
American Nation. Not only that: he has 
More to say to us for our guidance, as we live 
in a critical period as serious as that of the 

decade of the Republic, than did those 
Who shared public office with him and so 
frequently fought him. 

It is fashionable in many quarters today 
to exalt Jefferson and denigrate Hamilton. 
It is being said: Jefferson defended liberty 
and private conscience, he was the foe of 

‘anny everywhere. Hamilton was sus- 
Piclous of the excesses of a representative 
Scheme. He sought an energetic Govern- 
Ment; he cultivated only the interests of a 

; he meant to establish an authoritarian 
society. 

Jefferson laid out theoretically, we all 
agree, the basis of a democratic world; but 
its was Hamilton's genius in statecraft that 
made possible its realization. Rather than 
Authoritarian in his ideas, he was the real 
libertarian, seeking only the establishment 
Of a Government whose faith and honor were 
the keys to its action, so that private striv- 
ing could flourish unimpeded to “improye 
the national and individual welfare.” If a 
state had integrity in the ent of its 
debt, revenues, and money supply, the most 
enlightened friends of Government,” he said, 
Would come to its support and that of the 
economy; a “system of perfect liberty 
Tather than massive Government interven- 
tion—was best; under it, private enterprise 
Would “find out the most beneficial employ- 
ment for itself.” 

Thus, public honor—through sound fiscal 
and monetary and credit policy—was inex- 
tricably linked with the adventures, promo- 
tions, risk-taking projects of private enter- 
Prise. Domestic capital formations would 
take place; foreign capital investments would 
Pour into the country. In this way, Govern- 
ment stability was assured and the country’s 
Welfare economically was clearly foretold. 

y an extraordinary conception for the 
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guidance of a new Nation—poor, with meager 
capital resources, torn by internal dissention 
and its security threatened from without 
throughout the whole of the first 10 years 
of its existence. 

The means employed by Hamilton to as- 
sure the survival of this new Nation during 
1789-1800 might well be pondered by new 
nations today as they contemplate their own 
awesome problems. And our own foreign 
policy, in its relations with these new na- 
tions, has clear guides to action from Hamil- 
ton’s precepts. 

We are living today in a world of revolu- 
tion as Hamilton and his contemporaries did 
less than 200 years ago. Revolution is a 
heady draft: it dissolves ancient ties, pre- 
sumably eliminates long-festering wrongs, 
creates a new vitality which gives springs 
to men's thoughts and actions; and it always, 
sooner or later, raises that grandiose but 
illusory banner of equality. Not only are the 
old chains to be struck off but those crea- 
tors of oppression and disorder—the unequal 
distribution of power, wealth, and income— 
are to be cut off at the roots. Revolution as 
well fosters a jealous nationality which looks 
upon the outside world with suspicion and 
fears the establishment of undue influences 
and pressures. 

The American people, after the successful 
termination of the war with Britain and the 
writing of the peace in 1783, were entering 
upon this revolutionary stage. The 13 in- 
dependent and sovereign States were fearful 
of the establishment of a central govern- 
ment which might thregten the prerogatives 
of their legislatures. In consequence, the 
shadowy authority that existed under the 
Articles of Confederation had virtually no 
power. It could not collect a revenue; it 
was incapable of paying its debts; its money 
supply was insecure and commanded no re- 
spect; it had no power to regulate commerce, 
foreign or domestic; it could not safeguard 
property rights, Foreign relations were in 
great disorder, for Britain would not make a 
settlement and continued to maintain troops 
in the American West while Spain kept the 
southern and southwestern frontiers in a 
constant state of turmoil, 

Business, or enterprise, had no guidance 
or support. In consequence, capital forma- 
tion—so dependent upon a secure climate 
and the help of credit mechanisms—was at 
a low point. Fitful prosperity ended in de- 
pression in 1785-86, and it was at this junc- 
ture that revolutionary irresponsibility really 
raised its head. State legislatures, controlled 
largely by agrarian leveling interests which 
regarded the moneyed men of commerce with 
suspicion, began to write paper-money laws 
to stimulate an unchecked inflation for the 
liquidation of debts, attack property rights 
and contracts, and ceased their contributions 
to the Central Government. Armed men 
converged on the courts and threatened State 
government in Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
In Rhode Island, government had virtually 
broken down. As an example of the revolu- 
tionary temper, then common, it Is interest- 
ing to observe that Jefferson, at that time 
in France, regarded these disorders compla- 
cently, Indeed, it was in 1786 that he said 
that a very energetic government was always 
oppressive. With these assaults on property 
and the virtual disappearance of govern- 
mental authority, the American Nation stood 
on the edge of bankruptcy and dissolution, 
Men spoke of its dismemberment and the 
substitution of a group of new confedera- 
tions for the single inadequate one then in 
existence. 

It was within such a period of equalitarian 
fervor and irresponsibility that the Consti- 
tutional Convention met in 1787. By its 
work—and Hamilton's contribution to it 
Was mighty—it saved the American Revolu- 
tion and preserved the American Nation, 
A government—with fiscal powers to tax and 
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manage its debts, the right to regulate for- 
eign and domestic commerce, write treaties— 
was established. To curb equalitarianism, 
Federal courts were created to safeguard 
property rights and assure the inviolability 
of contracts, while the States were deprived 
of the power to issue paper money as legal 
tender. 

A theoretical frame of government is one 
thing; the creation of an administrative ma- 
chinery under which such high hopes can be 
translated into reality is another. This lat- 
ter was Hamilton’s accomplishment; and 
that is why, when men gather to refiect on 
the governmental process, which, with jus- 
tice, can maintain order and yet encourage 
the individual in the full play of his creative 
powers to refiect, work, and produce, they 
must honor Alexander Hamilton. 

This astoundng young man—whether born 
in 1755 or 1757, he was still in his early 
thirties when he became the country’s first 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1789—was not 
only the greatest administrator the United 
States has ever produced, he was undoubtedly 
one of its greatest statesmen. If statecraft 
requires the clear understanding of all those 
forces and factors that a nation’s honor and 
progress demand, plus the ability to create 
realistically and effectively the day-to-day 
devices for their realization—in short, the 
joining of both ends and means in a work- 
able policy—Hamilton was a statesman with- 
out equal. 

His fertile mind ranged over the whole 
scene in its domestic and foreign relations. 
The heart of the Government was the Treas- 
ury; but the Treasury was to have both fiscal 
and monetary and credit functions. In 
short, by establishing the Government’s rec- 
titude it could at the same time have a 
powerful influence on the conduct of busi- 
ness through monetary policy. 

At the same time, America’s economic vi- 
tality could be safeguarded only through the 
diversification of its activities: coupled with 
agriculture and trade had to come manufac- 
tures. Through such a harmony of interests, 
invernal safeguards could be built, immigra- 
tion encouraged, a division of labor and 
therefore greater productivity (the revenue 
and capital, he called it; we could say the 
income and wealth) assured. So, “national 
and individual welfare“ was to be advanced. 

A new nation, and usually a debtor na- 
tion, must so order its foreign relations eco- 
nomically and politically, as to maintain and 
expand its commerce, attract foreign capital, 
protect its rights and avoid serious entangle- 
ments. In consequence, peace with Great 
Britain—even peace at a heavy price—was 
imperative, for Britain was our best cus- 
tomer, the chief source of outside capital, 
and in effect, our defender against foreign 
aggression. By the same token, the alliance 
with France—from 1792 on that tunrultuous 
country was embarked on a career of revolu- 
tionary warfare throughout Europe—was to 
be denounced, lest the United States be swept 
into war and its own independence 
jeopardized. 

Through the Treasury, as the head of the 
Federalist Party—and always with George 
Washington's support—this grand scheme 
was achieved. In 1801, when Jefferson and 
his Republican Party took over—although 
Jefferson and his friends had fought the 
Hamiltonian program at every point—the 
American Nation was secure. 

Because I am addressing a company of 
businessmen, with the field of banking large- 
ly represented, it is in order that I speak 
more particularly here about economic mat- 
ters. But this subject has universal rele- 
vance today because of the stirrings and revo- 
lutionary ferment existing in so many new 
mations and because of the need for America 
to construct a workable and fruitful policy 
in its relations with them. à 
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We are—and rightly—being regarded as 
the outstanding source of capital funds in 
large areas of the world. What shall be the 
guides to our thinking and action as we 
protect our natinal interests—always our 
leading concern today as it was in Hamil- 
ton's time—at the same time that we help 
these peoples of underdeveloped and fre- 
quently poverty-stricken countries achieve 
economic stability and lay out the true direc- 
tions of advance and well being? 

Let us turn to Hamilton. This is what he 
said to the American people during 1789-95; 
this is what we can say to the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America which so sorely 
need help and whose understanding of our 
purposes we, as well, require. 

A nation, whether young or mature, can- 
not endure unless it deports itself with 
honor and faith. Its government must live 
within its means: scrupulously paying its 
obligations, providing sound revenues that 
can be counted on, but that will not dis- 
courage capital ventures, protecting prop- 
erty-rights whether they be of those of their 
own nationals or of foreigners, seeking to 
avoid the enticing claims of wide social re- 
form and reconstruction. By keeping its 
own house in order, a government can en- 
courage and protect private enterprisers as 
they save, risk and invest. Thus public and 
private credit—fiscal and monetary policy— 
are linked through the Treasury; and by the 
joint efforts of government and private un- 
dertakings the interests of the whole people 
are advanced. 


Private banks are to be established. Gov- 
ernment is to help them and the economy by 
using them as depositories. It is also to cre- 
ate a national bank as an independent agency 
(by incorporating it and assisting in its 
financing) which is to aid in the regulation 
of the rise and fall of private credit. If the 
Government's own money is based on the 
precious metals (and Hamilton was equally 
responsible for this commitment on the part 
of the United States), the national bank can 
safeguard the country’s reserves and also re- 
quire that the bank notes of the commercial 
banks be redeemed in specie. The Treasury, 
in part assuming a central-banking function, 
in part cooperating with a national bank 
taking on other duties of such an agency, is 
at the vital center of the economy—truly an 
extraordinary understanding and accomplish- 
ment at the onset of a nation’s career. For 
here is central banking, working with the 
Treasury but not its pawn, created to use 
monetary and credit policy for stabilization 
and growth. 

Once a young nation has had its feet firmly 
planted on this course of rectitude and re- 
sponsibility, it will attract foreign capital; 
and such investments will help to diversify 
its economy, make possible the absorption of 
new immigrants, and further the growth of 
enterprise. In this way national and indi- 
vidual welfare, said Hamilton so wisely, in- 
creases. Here once more at the very begin- 
ning of the American experiment is to be 
found stated that basic principle of an ad- 
vancing national income and its diffusion 
through real per capita income so vital to a 
country’s survival. 

But what is really to further enterprise? 
Shall it be massive state intervention which 
initiates, directs, curbs, competes? Not at 
all. It must be private striving. The ideal 
state of affairs is one of ‘perfect liberty in 
which free exchanges throughout the world 
occur in terms of the peculiar advantages 
nations possess in the production of goods; 
and private enterprise is the spark. Ham- 
ilton looked forward to the time when the 
engine of enterprise, fueling and refueling 
itseli—but assisted, of course, by d and 
responsible public fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy—would, as he said, find out the most 
beneficial employment for itself.“ Hamilton, 
in short, is the complete libertarian, using 
the Government only to maintain order and 
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Justice and to create a fiscal climate In which 
the promotions of private individuals can 
flourish. 

So many misconceptions have gathered 
about Hamilton’s name that one must be 
bold and unequlyocal in one's asseverations. 

Hamilton was no authoritarian. He want- 
ed to see an energetic government only be- 
cause times were so badly out of joint, the 
Revolution was being threatened by a false 
and dangerous equalitarianism, and the 
country’s safety was in jeopardy. Hamilton 
was no foe of civil rights. He defended the 
property of New York loyalists when their 
cause was unpopular. He was concerned 
over the passage of the alien and sedition 
laws. He spoke up for a free press. He be- 
longed to an abolitionist soclety. He moved 
with energy against the Whisky Insurrection- 
ists of western Pennsylvania not because he 
was a foe of liberty but because their refusal 
to pay the excises threatened to whole fabric 
of Government so delicately put together. 

But Hamilton sought State intervention 
on a large scale to foster manufactures. It 
is amazing how, throughout the years, his 
celebrated Report on Manufactures has been 
misread; for it is not a plea for a managed 
economy, with Government intruding at 
every point, but an eloquent defense of a 
system of perfect liberty. Adam Smith is 
Hamilton's mentor and guide and not the 
English mercantilists, advocates of a man- 
aged state, and an autarchical economy. As 
a young man, Hamilton had seen the havoc 
mercantilism had wrought in British West 
India and in the British mainland posses- 
sions. Mercantilism—with its basic as- 
sumptions of full Government intervention 
to achieve national self-sufficiency, and with 
its confusion of wealth with bullion stocks 
or money, and its addiction to a favorable 
trade balance—Hamilton rejected again and 
again in his famous reports. 

In 1791, in his Report on Manufactures, 

he declared that the efforts to achieve self- 
sufficiency had been carried to an injudi- 
cious extreme.” One of the unfortunate 
consequences of such action had been the 
creation of barriers to exchanges among na- 
tions so that the manufacturing nations 
abridge the natural advantages of their situ- 
ation, through an unwillingness to permit 
the agricultural countries to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of theirs, and sacrifice the interests 
of a mutually beneficial intercourse to the 
vain project of selling everything and buy- 
ing nothing. i . 
- In his Report on Manufactures there is 
to be found that clear clarion call for the 
creation of an international community 
based on perfect liberty. Here is the ma- 
ture Hamilton expressing his confidence in a 
world founded on free enterprise: 

“If the system of perfect liberty to indus- 
try and commerce were the prevailing sys- 
tem of nations, the arguments which dis- 
suade a country, in the predicament of the 
United States, from the zealous pursuit of 
manufactures, would doubtless have great 
force. It will not be affirmed that they 
might not be permitted, with few exceptions, 
to serve as a rule of national conduct. In 
such a state of things, each country would 
have the full benefit of its peculiar ad- 
vantage to compensate for its deficiencies or 
disadvantages.” 

Unhappily, such a state of affairs is yet to 
be established, he went on, for nations are 
regularly interfering with the unrestricted 
entry of American goods. The United States, 
in consequence, cannot exchange with Eu- 
rope on equal terms. If the United States 
adopted free trade, it would stand alone, 
compelled to pay high prices for its finished 
goods and confronted by uncertain markets 
for its staples. America, therefore, must 
render itself least dependent on the com- 
binations, right or wrong, of foreign policy. 
Only because of these considerations are 
the incitement and patronage of Govern- 
ment required, 
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The defense of his country is never absent 
from Hamilton's mind. One of the argu- 
ments for the Bank of the United States 
was that it could make loans available for 
such a purpose, pending the creation of new 
sources of income derived from taxation. 
The soundness of the public credit, he was 
to write in 1795, made possible the securing 
of the country’s frontiers. And, in the re- 
port on manufactures, he saw the wealth, in- 
dependence, and security of the United 
States connected with the prosperity of man- 
ufactures. And he went on: 

“The possession of these is necessary to the 
perfection of the body politic; to the safety 
as well as to the welfare of the society. The 
want of either is the want of an important 
organ of political life and motion; and in the 
various crises which await a state, it must 
severely feel the effects of any such de- 
ficlency. The extreme embarrassments of 
the United States during the late war, from 
an incapacity of supplying themselves, are 
still matters of keen recollection; a future 
war might be expected again to exemplify 
the mischiefs and dangers of a situation to 
which that incapacity is still, in too great a 
degree, applicable, unless changed by timely 
and vigorous exertion.” 

The encouragement of manufactures is 
necessary for defense; manufactures speed 
diversification, employ capital and labor and 
advance the country's wealth and income. 
They attract foreign capital; and foreign 
capital, he sald, “instead of being viewed as a 
rival, * * * ought to be considered as a 
most valuable auxiliary, conducive to put 
in motion a greater quantity of productive 
labor, and a greater portion of useful enter- 
prise, than could exist without it. It is at 
least evident that * * * every farthing of 
foreign capital which is laid out in internal 
meliorations, and in industrial establish- 
ments, of a permanent nature, is a precious 
acquisition.” 

How to do it? Not, interestingly enough, 
as has been generally assumed, through pro- 
tectionalism—that of high tariffs that will 
virtually and forever exclude foreign manu- 
factured wares—but through short-term 
bounties. — 

Hamilton does not accept protectionism 
without qualification. At every point there 
are reservations. Indeed, he contends, the 
most desirable form of assistance is to be 
found in the use of bounties, He presents 
these reasons: > 

“1. Bounties furnish direct, positive, and 
immediate encouragement. 

“2. Bounties will not increase prices, OF 
only slightly, ‘either by making no addition 
to the charges on the rival foreign article, 
as in the case of protecting duties, or bY 
making a smaller addition." The fact is 
paying a bounty will lead to a fall in prices. 
because, without laying any new charge on 
the foreign article, it serves to introduce ® 
competitition with it, and to increase the 
total quantity of the article in the market.’ 

“3. Bounties, unlike high protective duties, 
will not produce scarcity, Protective duties 
ultimately lead to higher prices; in the 
run, they discourage importations. 

“4, Bounties are not only the best but the 
only proper expedient for uniting a new 
agricultural activity with a new one in man- 
ufactures. A protective duty is the wrong 
way of going about serving both: it destroys 
the supply of the raw material, or raises its 
price too high for ‘the conductor of an in- 
fant manufacture.“ Bounties, therefore, are 
equally effective in the stimulation of both 
agriculture and industry.” 

If the United States is to have manu- 
facturing “pecuniary bounties are, in most 
cases, indispensable to the introduction of 
a new branch,” Hamilton wants such sup- 
port; it Is essential if we wish to o 
the “obstacles which arise from the competi- 
tions of superior skill and maturity else- 
where.” Bounties, then, by all means, but 
bounties only for infant industries, These 
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reservations are significant; to Hamilton, 
government aid was only a temporary device. 
He says: 

“The continuance of bounties on manu- 
factures long established must almost always 
be of questionable policy; because a pre- 
sumption would arise, in every such case, 
that there were natural and inherent impedi- 
ments to success. But, in new undertakings, 
they are as justifiable as they are sometimes 
necessary.” 

One may pause to observe that the very 
devices Hamilton was advocating in 1791 are 
those the United States is turning to today; 
and the reasons he offered for government 
intervention—in the short run, always—are 
Still sound to develop infant industries and 
to protect those that are necessary for the 
National defense. At the same time, our 

ess to lower our own barriers to for- 
eign trade and notably to the admission of 
the exports of underdeveloped countries will 
not only help in the recreation of that freer 
World of the mobility of goods, men, and 
Capital but will help break down the na- 
tlonalist isolation that we see springing up 
all about us. 

Thus Hamilton the statesman. He or- 
dered the national finances, encouraged and 
advanced the banking function, and he saw 
the key role of the Treasury and central 
banking in monetary and credit policy (to 
halt deflation in the 1790's; to control infla- 
tion today). He was responsible for the 
Settlement with Britain, and kept the coun- 

out of war. The country, at peace and 
Prospering, was launched upon a boom that 
Tivals even the one of today. back 
Upon this first decade, the Earl of Liverpool 
told the House of Lords in 1821, “that Amer- 

increased in wealth, in commerce, in 
arts (industry), in population, in strength, 
More rapidly than any nation ever before 
increased in the history of the world.” 

A final word. I have reverted frequently 
to the role of foreign capital investments in 

economy of a new country and pointed 
dut how close this was to Hamilton’s think- 
How thoroughly justified Hamilton was 
looking to foreign capital for aid, the 
following figures show. (The estimates are 
a contemporary source, Samuel Blod- 
Get's Economica, published. in 1806. The 
~ are as of June 30, 1803.) Federal 
stock,” or Government bonds outstanding 
at that time came to $81,325,000, of which 
$43,369,000, or 53 percent, was owned abroad. 
shares of American corporations (banks, 
ice companies, turnpike, and canal 
Companies) were worth $48,400,000; of this 
$15,880,000, or 33 percent, was owned abroad. 
Bank of the United States (included in 
the above) was capitalized at $10 million; 
and $6,200,000, or 62 percent, was owned 
abroad. Never again in its annals were 
can Government and enterprise to be 
do heavily dependent upon European funds. 
What is significant is that when, in the first 
and crucial decade of its history, help was 
ne it came so readily. 
Jefferson's initial indifference and then his 
opposition to the whole Hamilton 
Program has been noted. It is amusing to 
record that when Jefferson embarked on his 
test enterprise, the purchase of Louisi- 
from Napoleon in 1803, he turned to 
Crelgn money markets for his financing. 
Price of the territory was fixed at $15 
Million; $3,750,000 of this was made up of 
— of American citizens against the 
Mch government and were met out of 
nues. The balance, $11,250,000, was 
irs by issuing 6-percent bonds payable 
1 four installments during the years 1818- 
821. So good was the public credit of the 
tet States that the whole issue was taken 
P at once in Europe. the English subscrib- 
ë $9,250,000, the French $1,590,000 and 
ther nationals $500,000, 
Hamilton today can give us guidance in 
Ordering our own affairs, in the conduct of 
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our relations with foreign nations, and in 
our attitudes toward the underdeveloped 
peoples of the earth who may use their new- 
found nationality to destroy themselves or 
to build permanently for the future. Love 
of country is a sound and praiseworthy atti- 
tude; it is the task of the statesman to see 
that his country's deportment is honorable. 
Hamilton never lost his confidence in the 
United States, In 1798, even amidst the 
alarms of war, he could say “I anticipate 
with you that this country will, ere long, 
assume an attitude corresponding with its 
great destinies—majestic, efficient, and oper- 
ative of great things. A noble career lies 
before it.“ And with understandable pride, 
we may echo his sentiments today in 1957, 
200 years after Hamilton was born. 


Government Envelope Printing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD an article taken from the February 
issue of the American Press for February 
1957 in which a Nebraska newspaper 
publisher points out some of the fallacies 
regarding the sale of printed envelopes 
by the Post Office Department. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to-be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Untrep STATES PRINTS ENVELOPES For NOTH- 

ING, IP SHIPPING Costs ÅRE CONSIDERED, 

PUBLISHER DEMONSTRATES 


The impossibility of any printer compet- 
ing with the Government in the printing of 
envelopes was well illustrated by Jack Lough, 
publisher of the Albion (Nebr.) News, in an 
analysis which he recently sent to the Ameri- 
can Press. > 

Analyzing the latest Government figures 
for printing envelopes, Mr. Lough wrote: 

“Effective January 1, the Post Office De- 
partment announced that the selling price 
of 500 unprinted 3-cent No, 8 (equivalent to 
printer's No. 10) had advanced from $18.27 
to. $18.80, 

“At the same time it announced that the 
selling price of 500 No. 8s, printed, advanced 
from $19.27 to $19.80. 

“Note that the additional cost for printing 
is exactly one dollar in both cases. 

“All other sizes of envelopes, plain or 
window, advanced in price, with the spread 
for printing 500 remaining at $1. 

“Anyone in the printing business knows 
that he can’t start to compete with this kind 
of competition. My Franklin price list in- 
forms me that I should charge $10.35 for 500 
envelopes if the stock cost me $4. I think 
that’s too high, and I know that most printers 
don’t charge that. The last compilation I 
can remember seeing showed that the aver- 
age printer was delivering No. 10 envelopes 


for about $8 printed in Nebraska, which ` 


meant that he was receiving $4 for the print- 
ing. 

“But your Government post office does the 
printing for $1. 

“I did a little checking. The printing 
plant handling the Government contract is 
located in Toledo, Ohio. The envelopes are 
printed in that plant and delivered into any 
business office in the Nation for $1 per 500. 
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“I checked to see what it would cost me 
to ship one box of such envelopes to Toledo. 
For the No. 8s, the parcel post would cost 
me cents. (For No. 13s, about the same 
size as printer’s No. 634s, the parcel post 
would be 54 cents). 

“That puts the Government post office in 
the position of printing and delivering 500 
of our No. 10 envelopes for $1, and since the 
postage for delivering them amounts to 82 
cents, isn't it logical that the printing nets 


“only 18 cents? Or, in the case of the smaller 


6%4 envelope, the printing amounts to 46 
cents. Why the difference to print the 
smaller envelope? 

Moreover, if a private printer located in 
Toledo ships a box of No. 10 envelopes to a 
firm in the sixth zone, he must pay the post 
office exactly $1 for postage—which means 
that the Government is printing envelope 
corners for any firm about 1,500 miles dis- 
tant from Toledo for nothing. 

“The Post Office Department, meanwhile is 
emphatic in its demands for more revenue 
from the various classes of mail. The in- 
creases asked f@r probably can be defended 
* * * but not until and unless the Depart- 
ment starts charging as much for delivering 
a parcel sold by the Department itself as 
it charges for delivering an identical parcel 
sold by a private printer.” 


Application of Principles of Justice to 
World Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, at the be- 
ginning of this year, Gov. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, of Maryland, delivered an ad- 
dress on various world conditions. His 
views, although they were expressed 
more than a month ago, are still com- 
pletely timely, and the principles of jus- 
tice which he so ably discussed are, of 
course, eternal. The address was de- 
livered at the public meeting on Egyptian 
Terror Against Egyptian Jewry at the 
Statler Hotel, Washington, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR McCKELDIN 

We are at the beginning of a new year. 
This is an occasion for New Year resolutions, 
but it is also an occasion for remembrance. 
It is an occasion for searching and weighing 
our experience during the preceding year, 
and all years prior to that, and to learn from 
those experiences of the past. Too often the 
lessons which history writes before us in 
bold and bloody script, are lessons which re- 
main unlearned, because humans pay no 
heed to them. Such is the situation today 
with respect to the tragic plight of the 
Egyptian Jewish community. The world 
knows too little about it; and the fearful les- 
sons taught us by past history remain un- 
applied to the present tragedy. 

Our world is busy and preoccupied; busy 
and predecupied with gigantic problems 
which trouble our days, and haunt our 
nights. There is the tragedy of Hungary; 
the debacle of Suez; Communist penetration 
into some of the Arab lands; and the East- 
West conflict in all its global and terrifying 
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dimensions. There are those who say, what 
are a mere 50,000 Egyptian Jews in compari- 
son to the magnitude of the other problems? 
What are a mere 2,000 arrests; hundreds— 
by this time probably thousands—of deporta- 
tions; cancellation of citizenship for thou- 
sands; harrassment through searches and 
detentions; confiscation of property and 
business enterprises to the tune of at least 
$100 million? They ask what do these mere 


trifies amount to, in the perspective of the 


much vaster problems confronting the world, 
and our own United States. 

There is a grave danger, my friends, in this 
kind of thinking. There is a grave danger, 
not alone for the 50,000 Jews of Egypt, but a 
grave danger for our consciences, and indeed 
for the safety of our world. First, let us 
look at our consciences. Since when do we 
measure persecution, brutality, expropria- 
tion, by the yardstick of numbers alone? 
Isn't the life and human dignity of every hu- 
man being possessed.of a sanctity which it is 
our duty to protect? The religious tradition 
of Judaism teaches that he who saves a 
single life is considered as if he had saved 
the whole world, This thought is also a 
foundation stone of the Christian religion: 
Will our conscience permit us to remain 
silent because only 50,000 Egyptian Jews are 


subjected to terror? The very use of the 


word “only,” when we speak of 50,000 human 
beings, should outrage our conscience, and 
compel us to speak out. 

But we must be concerned with the hu- 
man rights of 50,000 Jews in Egypt, also, be- 
cause we are concerned with the safety of 
the free world and of free institutions. The 
violation of the rights of this ancient and 
loyal community of Jews Is the typical symp- 
tomatology of the early stages of totalitar- 
ianism. Here is where the lessons of his- 
tory should trouble our awareness. What 
happened in 1933 and 1934 and 1935 and 1936 
under the Nazis? Oh, they weren't killing 
any Jews then. There weren't any concen- 
tration camps or gas chambers or crema- 
toria then. The Nazis were only making 
things unpleasant for the Jews. There were 
only the sudden arrests in the middle of 
the night; the minor degradations to which 
Jews were subjected; the confiscations of 
money, property, and businesses; the badge 
of shame, the stamp of “J,” “Jude,” on the 
identification papers of German Jews. But 
dictatorship does not stop. It has a vora- 
cious, all-devouring appetite. From minor 
persecutions, nazism proceeded to major per- 
secutions; from harassment of the Jews it 
proceeded to the oppression of other minori- 
ties; from internal oppressions it proceeded 
to its ill-fated program of world conquest. 

And now we are confronted with a new 
totalitarianism, a new dictatorship on the 
banks of the Nile. And to what lengths this 
dictatorship program of persecutien may go, 
the thinking mind fears to contemplate. In 
the 1930's there were those who said that the 
Nazi treatment of the German Jews is an 
internal matter. Why worry about some 
600,000 German Jews when world peace is 
on our agenda? The massacre of 6 million 
was in part a result of the world’s indiffer- 
ence. Today, 1957, we cannot say, “Why 
worry about the Jews in Egypt? It’s an in- 
ternal Egyptian matter; after all, there is 
the Arab-Israel conflict.” 

This, my friends, is not the point. The 
point is that the dictatorial Egyptian Gov- 
ernment is wilfully, arbitrarily subjecting a 
whole religious community to terror and op- 
pression. There are not even the pretenses 
of legal processes. Thousands who have lived 
in Egypt for generations, who are peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens, are suddenly or- 
dered to leave the country, or suddenly have 
their property sequestered by Government 
action, for the sole reason that they are mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith. Certain Govern- 
ment officials are given unlimited powers 
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over the safety, the privacy, the citizenship, 
and the property of Egyptian Jews, and their 
discretion is exercised without relation to 
law or order. I hold here in my hand a 
photostatic copy of an individual deporta- 
tion order. The text is in Arabic. All it 
says is: Fou are ordered to leave the coun- 
try within 1 week from today. Dated No- 
vember 28, 1956. The Bureau of Passports.” 
This is all it says. No reason given, no cause 
stated, no legal process followed. 

T hold in my hand a phetostatic copy of the 
voluminous proclamation, in French and in 
Arabic, sequestering and confiscating the 
property of seyeral hundred business firms 
and individuals. It is notable that virtually 
every Jewish-owned business enterprise of 
significance has been taken over by the 
Egyptian Government. In additioA to the 
viciousness of the act itself, what is to be 
noted is its completely arbitrary character. 
Officials of the Government are given un- 
Mmited power to sequester all possessions, 
businesses, and industrial enterprises, and 
dispose of them or liquidate them, at their 
own discretion. Are the victims of these 
acts persons in any way accused of any 
crime? No. The orders apply to the prop- 
erty of persons interned and under surveil- 
lance on the basis of the Government's arbi- 
trary decision. I hold in my hand an affi- 
davit signed by an Egyptian Jew who suc- 
ceeded in getting out of Egypt, and reaching 
the safety of our shores. It is dated De- 
cember 8, and describes the arrests, deporta- 
tions, brutalities, and complete deprivation 
of all property to which Jews in Cairo and 
Alexandria have been subjected. 

This kind of totalitarian lawlessness, if 
permitted to continue, becomes infectious. 
It is a danger to the processes of Jaw and 
order in the Middle East; it is a danger to 
law and order in the whole world. It is not 
without significance that much of this anti- 
Jewish program in Egypt is being directed 
by former Nazis, and that there is today an 
axis between Dictator Nasser and the Soviet 
Union with its history of Stalin's and 
Khrushchey’s antisemitism. 

Our State Department informs us that our 
Ambassador in Egypt has been directed to 
make inquiries about this situation. Thus 
far, the reports are fragmentary and incom- 
plete, as is so often the case with dictator- 
ships which have complete control of the 
channels of communication and public in- 
formation. But our President is a man with 
deep humanitarian convictions, and, as the 
citizens of this Republic are made aware of 
the facts, the President's hands will be 
strengthened and our Government will, I 
am confident, speak out vigorously, un- 
equivocally. Ours must, as in the past, be 
the voice of vigorous protest against religious 
persecutions and violations of human rights. 
We must speak out in the United Nations 
and vigorously urge a thorough inguiry and 
public airing of these outrages. This is a 
matter of grave concern, not only for Jews, 
but to all Americans. Only by speaking 
out boldly, the way we are doing here to- 
night, can we hope to stay the hand of the 
oppressor and bring back some measure of 
respect for human dignity in that troubled 
part of our troubled world. 

But I regard it as our high ideal and our 
duty to make America the arsenal of justice, 
a source from which hard-pressed fighters 
in other lands may draw new faith, fresh 

, Stouter resolution; but they can do 
so only if we ourselves possess faith, courage, 
and resolution in vast abundance. 

A meeting of this kind, I am happy to 
believe, does something to replenish our 
supplies. We have the right—nay, the im- 
perative duty—to assure our responsible offi- 
cials that as long as they stand for justice 
we shall not fail them. We have the right 
and duty to proclaim to all the world that 
war and eyen the possibility of military 
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defeat are less terrible in our eyes than 
the possibility that America may prove 
recreant to her high calling of a beacon 
to mankind—shining, not by the light of her 
wealth and power, but by the ardor of her 
devotion to the righteousness that exalteth 
a nation. 

So I bid you godspeed, not as sectarians 
distressed by wrongs inflicted upon your co- 
religionists, but as Americans joined to other 
Americans and resolved to do all in your 
ee to hold our country true to its highest 
ideals. 


Constitutional Aspect of the Adminis- 
traiion’s Middle East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
“The Constitutional Argument,’ pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 14, 1957, dealing with the adminis- 
tration’s Middle East policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. > 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL ARGUMENT 


Some strange constitutional arguments 
preceded the modification of the President's 
Near East resolution by the Senate Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Committees 
yesterday. A number of Senators are con- 
vinced that the President does not need 
additional authority to use Ameriean forces 
against Communist in the Near 
East. Others fear that the resolution would 
be an unconstitutional delegation of con- 
gressional power. Together they have elim- 
inated the direct authorization to use Amer- 
ican troops against any Communist a; 
in the Near East and put in its place a vague. 
‘statement to the effect that “the United 
States is prepared to use armed forces“ in 
the aforementioned circumstances if the 
President determines it is necessary. 

The combined committees have weakened 
the resolution by leaving in doubt what is 
intended. Would the President or Congress 
order the use of troop in case of necessity? 
By tying the statement of policy to the 
United Nations and American treaty obliga“ 
tions, moreover, the new language mig 
compel the President to act through the U. N- 
or not at all. Aside from these difficulties, - 
the denial of a clear-cut grant of authority to 
the President, after he has asked for it would 
throw a wet blanket over the whole policy of 
averting Communist aggression in the Near 
East. 

This confused gesture is the outcome of 
an intense debate on constitutional points- 
Yet the contradiction among the critios 18 
glaring. If the President already has auth- 
ority to do what his resolution would au- 
thorize, it certainly could not be an un- 
constitutional delegation of power. If he 
does not have the authority, and if the policy 
ef protecting the Near Bast against Com- 
munist aggression is itself sound, then be 
ought to be commended for seeking con- 
gressional support. 

The truth is that both the President and 
Congress have extensive powers in this sphere. 
and there has never been any authoritativ® 
division of what is presidential from what is 
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congressional. For this reason it is of the 
utmost importance to have agreement be- 
tween the two great political branches of the 
Government in launching any policy as 
momentous as the Eisenhower doctrine. 
Wilson set the pattern for executive-con- 
&ressional cooperation in the conduct of 
World War I, It is well to remember also 
that when Roosevelt promised aid to France 
in the dark days of 1940 he was careful to 
Make clear that his message carried no im- 
Plication of military commitments, because, 
4s he said, “only Congress can make such 
Commitments.” 

Nor should the Senators forget that when 
Congress authorized the President to nego- 
Uate with the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil for the assignment of American forces to 
& U. N. army it provided that the final agree- 
ment should be submitted to Congress for 
approval. In the same act Congress made a 
Special point of withholding authorization 
for the President to supply the U. N. with 
any additional forces. The President may 
Well have had this act in mind when he de- 
tided to lay before Congress his request for 
Military aid for Near East victims of Com- 
munist aggression. 

Those who see in the Near East resolution 
an unconstitutional delegation of power 
Seem to regard it as authorizing a White 
House declaration of war, but it does noth- 
ing of the kind: Certainly the Monroe Doc- 

é which extended a protective arm around 
all the Latin American Republics for so 
y years was not a declaration of war. 
Rather, like the Eisenhower doctrine, it was 
a peace policy which might have led to war 
only in case of aggression within the area 
In the present instance, the Presi- 
dent has asked Congress to join in declar- 
ing a policy of protecting the Near East 
Communist conquest and to authorize 
the use of Armed Forces if necessary. Such 
forces might be used in police action, but 
decision of whether a state of war would 
t and how it should be met would still 

be up to Congress. 

The resolution is not a blank grant of 

as Senator FULBRIGHT contends, but 
the declaration of a solemn executive con- 
Fressional policy, which the President would 
administer in accord with the terms Con- 
Sress lays down. This sound procedure has 
been used in the making of tariffs and in 
Many other spheres. It is especially appro- 
Priate in foreign relations where the Presi- 
dent is the spokesman for the Nation. 

; resolution as the committee has 
amended it apparently is acceptable to the 
Administration. Even though it has been 

med, it still asserts the essential prin- 
ciple. The language may be as strong as 

e Senate can be persuaded to adopt. But 
We believe the original version is preferable. 


The Realities of Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 

the Appendix of the RECORD a recent ad- 
by His Excellency, the Australian 
ambassador, the Honorable Sir Percy 
nocnder, K. B. E., Q. C., to the Tist an- 
ual meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Col- 
ees, on December 7, 1956, at the Hotel 
tatler, Boston, in the Commonwealth 
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of Massachusetts. Sir Percy Spender is 
one of the most popular envoys in 
Washington. His views, in my opinion, 
merit the careful consideration of my 
distinguished colleagues. 

I have received from the Government 
Printing Office an estimate that the cost 
of printing the address in the RECORD 
will be $179.67. Notwithstanding this 
estimate, I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE AUSTRALIAN AMBASSADOR, THE 
HONORABLE Sm Percy SPENDER, K. B. E. 
Q. C., TO THE TIST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
New ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES, DECEMBER 7, 1956, 
AT HOTEL STATLER, BOSTON 


You have very kindly given me freedom 
of choice on what I might speak to you about 
tonight. It is certainly not an occasion for 
the discussion of other than a serious mat- 
ter and I would be paying my audience no 
compliment were I to allow this opportunity 
to pass without directing my remarks and 
your minds to some consideration of develop- 
ments in the Middle East—not the least im- 
portantly to the residual effects of events 
in that fermenting region upon the rela- 
tions among the great nations of the Western 
Alliance. 

I speak to you as the representative of a 
country that is and will remain a constant 
loyal friend of this great country, having as 
it has the vast responsibility of leading the 
free world at this critical stage of history. 

The past few weeks have witnessed hap- 
penings of great moment—happenings which 
it is no exaggeration to say may yet determine 
the future of the free world. In this instance 
I am not referring to the conflict between 
Israel and Egypt, but to the melancholy fact 
that this conflict and the attempts of Great 
Britain to separate the belligerants have 
produced as a damaging byproduct—like the 
waste from an atomic reaction—a profound 
disturbance of the relationships in an alli- 
ance which had, up to now, successfully 
withstood the intense strains of two world 
wars and the equally stressful conditions of 
a cold war which has endured for a decade. 

It would be a disservice to the cause of the 
two nations—the United States of America 
and Great Britain—and to the free world 
were we to shut our eyes to the serious ex- 
tent of the disturbance. Hostile reactions 
have been aroused, misunderstandings cre- 
ated between two great and friendly nations, 
whose continued friendship is essential for 
their own survival and, because of that, 
essential to the survival of freedom every- 
where. And this includes certain nations 
who never cease talking about freedom and 
national independence whilst utterly failing 
to understand that the greatest danger to 
their freedom and independence in the short 
as well as the long run is the threat of So- 
viet penetration and the hovering and brutal 
might of the Soviet Government. 

Much needs to be done—and rapidly—to 
repair the damage which has occurred. It 
will not be sufficient merely to repair fences. 
Something much more than that is needed. 
It is urgently necessary to erect new barri- 
cades of freedom throughout the world. For 
we must not delude ourselves into thinking 
that all that has happened in the past few 
weeks are but mere incidents which will pass 
like a bad dream. Their consequences will 
be felt for a long time to come. It is the 
task of statesmen on both sides of the At- 
lantic and elsewhere rapidly to restore the 
great trust and confidence which the two 
countries must continue to enjoy if the free 
world and the cause of freedom is to survive. 
Those who engage in recrimination—and 
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how easy it is to do this—will serve not their 
own countries but those who are enemies 
of their countries and the democratic system. 

It is something to ponder upon—and I 
hasten to say that I am not concerned at 
the moment with justification or the appor- 
tionment of blame, for nothing could be more 
futile or unproductive—that what the cold 
war failed, from the Russian point of view, 
to produce, namely a grave weakening of the 
bonds among the Western allies, has in some 
measure now been achieved primarily be- 
cause of the actions of a petty Middle East- 
ern dictator whose regime is patterned on 
the precepts which we fought together to 
destroy more than 10 years ago. 

I do not want to go into a long history of 
the case of Colonel Nasser but it is at least 
necessary to consider some of the factors 
which have brought the free world to its 
present pass. I will not, for example, con- 
cern myself with the detalls of his defiance 
of the accepted standards of international 
conduct and his breach of treaty rights in 
his nationalization of the Suez Canal. I 
would, however, wish to observe—what has 
in recent weeks unfortunately been so com- 
pletely forgotten—that it was his utterly 
illegal conduct from which all other acts 
have stemmed. This has been smudged over 
or obliterated in the blackout of more spec- 
tacular events, But the stark facts remain. 

We cannot accordingly discuss the present 
situation without giving some attention to 
the things which preceded the Israeli move 
into the Sinai Peninsula, 

Few would be at all concerned to deny 
that when Israel invaded Egypt it was, in 
terms of international law, an act of ag- 
gression. ` 

But by the same token few could deny, 
with truth, that the movement of Israeli 
troops into Egyptian territory had been pre- 
ceded over a period of years by a continuous 
provocation from Egypt of a most cold and 
calculated nature. 

What are the facts? For years past Egypt 
has conducted an illegal and unrelenting 
blockade against the use of the Suez Canal 
by Israeli ships. 

Egyptian gun emplacements on islands in 
the Gulf of Aqaba have prevented Israeli 
ships from using this alternative route from 
the East via the Red Sea. 

Egyptian commando bands ranging far 
into Israeli territory have murdered Israelis 
in the community farmlands of the border 
regions, and beyond. 

The Cairo radio has constantly broadcast 
the most inflammatory propaganda consist- 
ent only with a state of war between na- 
tions and has flagrantly threatened the very 
existence of Israel as an independent state. 

Add to all this the efforts which Egypt has 
directed toward forming alllances which 
would fing Israel with hostile neighbors and 
complete the picture with the formation of 
a joint Egypt-Syria-Jordan military com- 
mand, 

These cumulative provocations place the 
action of Israel surely in a somewhat dif- 
Terent light from the one which Egypt would 
have us see. i 

This “aggression,” if you like, by Israel, 
did not come out of a clear blue sky, as it 
were. It was in many respects a reaction 
which we would regard as normal if it had 
been indulged in by an average human being 
defending his home and family against a 
group ganging up to take away from him 
his living and his life. 

Tt is surely something we can understand 
even if we cannot bring ourselves to con- 
done it. 

Let me now examine the actions of Britain 
and France. I do so from the point of view 
of an Australian and since I was in Australia 
a little more than a week ago I know that 
what I say reflects not only the considered 
view of the Australian Government but also 
the view of the great majority of the Aus- 
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tralian people, whose immediate preoccupa- 
tion with the Olympic games has not blinded 
them to the great significance for them as a 
people and a nation of the march of events 
in the Suez region. 

This country of yours has for a long time 
based much of its policy upon the wise prin- 
ciples of what is known as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which recognizes that events taking 
place far beyond its own territorial borders 
which affect its vital interests as a nation 
are of supreme concern to it and must be 
dealt with as such. These principles are not 
irrevelant in the national life of other na- 
tions. 

Britain and France are two of the great 
maritime nations of the world. Their eco- 
nomic existence—indeed their national ex- 
istence—depends in great measure on the 
free passage of their ships along the great 
trade routes of the world, and their indus- 
tries pulsate with the oil which flows to them 
from the huge fields of the Middle East. 

They found themselves confronted With a 
war which gave every indication of being 
fought on either side of and over the great 
international waterway and threatened .to 
interrupt their commerce and to disrupt 
their industries. They decided upon a cer- 
tain course of action and,if, in the upshot, 
that course of action has produced some of 
the problems it sought to circumvent it does 
not, in my view, alter the fact that the ac- 
tion was taken to preserve for hundreds of 
millions of people their livelihood and living 
standards. 

The world has had plenty of experience of 
local wars being fought in areas of less sig- 
nificance internationally than Suez and the 
world has had plenty of experience of isolat- 
ing or attempting to isolate such outbreaks. 
But the Suez Canal area has such vital 
meaning—and I do not use the phrase light- 
ly—that Britain and France believed that 
something had to be done, and done imme- 
diately. In the context of my remarks it 
is not of any purpose now to debate whether 
they were right or wrong in their judgment. 
Australia through its Prime Minister, Mr. 
Menzies, has made it quite clear where we 
stand on this issue. 

There was at that time no reason to be- 
lieve that the United Nations could or would 
act quickly to put out the fire. There was 
every reason to believe they would not. That 
throws some light on why Britain and France 
made their military move into the Suez Canal 
area. 

It was action designed to separate the bel- 
ligerents and I believe that in that sense it 
clearly succeeded. It was action without 
thought of territorial gain and action di- 
rected only against military targets strictly 
necessary for that purpose. 

Those are some of the primary facts which 
I believe have to be recognized if we are to 
have any worthwhile solution of the prob- 
lems of the Middle East on a long-term basis, 
They are facts which are n to a 
proper perspective. Unfortunately, they are 
only a part of the developing story. 

The worst result from the point of view 
of all the countries of the West has been the 
deep disturbance of the relations between 
Britain and France on the one hand, and 
the United States on the other. 


The United Nations has chosen over the 
past couple of weeks to condemn Britain, 
France, and Israel and to do so in circum- 
stances which paid scant if any regard to the 
conduct of Egypt in bringing about the un- 
fortunate events of this period. There have 
been charges of concert among the three 
nations—charges which I deny here and 
now—but the net result has been to sepa- 
rate and divide an alliance, which has done 
and promised to do more for the freedom of 
nations than any other combination of na- 
tions in A : 

This is the real tragedy of the Suez affair. 

Economies, though grievously tested, can 
and will survive long interruption to the use 
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of the canal for world trade. Industries de- 
prived of life-giving oll will slow down and 
the people of Western Europe will tighten 
their belts once again, for just another period 
in their lifetime. The free world can face 
and overcome those kinds of crises, although 
not without their portion of human suffering. 

But I have the gravest misgivings on the 
future of the free world without the stabi- 
lizing influence for ultimate good which is 
implicit in the association now so seriously 
threatened. 

There have been mistakes and there have 
been misunderstandings and neither all the 
mistakes nor all the misunderstandings have 
been on the one side or the other. 

You may criticize the United Kingdom and 
France according to your lights, for having 
employed what I have heard described as the 
19th century diplomacy of sending ships and 
soldiers. 

But remember that desperate ills require 
drastic measures, I think it is only now be- 
coming apparent that if Britain and France 
had not taken action when they did there 
was a very real probability of Russian inter- 
vention and for the first time in history the 
menace of Russia standing astride one of 
the great arties of trade with all the implica- 
tions for the free world of such a develop- 
ment. 

I must aek, also, whether the United Na- 

ions, in its present mood, proposes to give 
deep consideration to the long-range ques- 


tions of a thoroughgoing Middle East set- 


tlement?. Are they to rest content with 
branding Israel and Britain and France ag- 
gressors without conceding that all three 
had reasons—whether you agree with them 
or not—for acting as they did when they did? 

Is the sole solution of this problem to be a 
smoothing down of the ruffled feathers of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, returning the canal to 
him, cleared at no cost to him of the ships 
which he himself had wantonly and irrespon- 
sibly scuttled there in order to thwart the 
nations of the West? I say now that this 
man is no friend of the West. He is no 
friend of other Arab nations whose interests 
he pretends to serve but whose interests in 
truth he is determined to subjugate to his 
own inordinate and dangerous ambitions. 
This is no man that one can deal with on 
terms of honor. This is no man on whose 
word you can rely. 

Nasser is the leader of a totalitarian mili- 
tary government which does not derive its 
power from the consent of the governed but 
from the power inherent in a secret police 
and from a mob fanned to hatred by totali- 
tarian catch-cries designed to divert atten- 
tion from the poverty and misery which 
plagues his people. 

We believe that this man must be headed 
off before he delivers the whole of the Middle 
East into the greedy hands of the Kremlin, 

You may say that we are wrong in our 
assessment. You have every right to do so. 
But I honestly believe that every event that 
has taken place in recent weeks has served 
only to reinforce that assessment. 

The United Nations General Assembly has, 
in effect, ordered Britain and France out of 
the Middle East and is now in the process 
of replacing the British and French forces 
with a United Nations Emergency Force 
whose functions and authority seem vaguely 
defined, and which is neither an armed force 
nor an observer force but something in the 
twilight between. 

What I find disturbing is that this whole 
exercise appears to depend entirely or almost 
entirely upon the consent of Nasser. 

Starkly faced with military extinction, he 
now appears to set the terms. Already the 
stage is being set for the withdrawal of the 
United Nations Emergency Forces as soon as 
British and French forces have been evacu- 
ated, so leaving Nasser in undisputed and 
complete control of the canal and with all 
the problems which are plaguing this im- 
portant part of the world left unresolved. In 
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this maneuver Soviet Russia is playing 8 
dominant if undercover role. 

This is one of the critical moments of 
history. The United Nations emergency force 
must—whatever Egypt may demand—remain 
in the canal zone until the problem of the 
canal is solved by United Nations action and 
until by United: Nations action the problem 
of Israel's borders is also satisfactorily set- 
tled and an end put to the dangerous recur- 
rent border incidents. 

If the United Nations force is withdrawn 
without these matters having been solved. 
we will head for disaster. We will have lost 
the change, perhaps the last chance, of ar- 
resting the drift toward war which has been 
increasingly evident in this part of the world. 
We will have prepared the way for large- 
scale penetration by Soviet Russia into the 
Middle East with incalculable consequences 
for the free world and all its nations, big 
and small. 

Is Israel to be returned to the hemmed-in 
condition from which she sought to extricate 
herself— and hemmed in this time by nations 
supplied with implements of war from 
Russia? 

I can understand a desire for and 
permanent peace throughout the world. He 
would be a poor man in public affairs who 
sought any other end. But an even greater 
aim in my view is peace with justice. Peace 
can always be purchased at the price of sur- 


render. But that is the peace of the grave- 


` 


\ 


There are problems in the Middle East 


which must be solved and the time presents 
the opportunity to solve them while we have 
troops in the canal zone. 

First and foremost, the canal itself must 
be cleared of the obstructions which now 
prevent and may long continue to interfere 
with its navigation. 

Second, the canal must be removed from 
the possibility of future unilateral political 
action by one nation, or even by a group 
of nations, which would prevent its free 
use by other nations. The canal must be, 
for all time, established as a free interna- 
tional waterway. Third, the present state 
of hostilities between Egypt and Israel must 
be ended. 

But, in addition to the foregoing prerequi- 
sites to a long-term settlement of Middle 
Eastern problems, the United Nations must 
make it plain to the world and especially 
to the Arab nations, which have threatened 
to eliminate Israel as a nation and drive 
it into the sea, that the present State of 
Israel was established by the United Nations 
and will be maintained by the United Na- 
tions at all costs. 

Further, the boundary problems between 
Israel and Egypt must be resolved and effec- 
tive means evolved to retain them inviolate. 
Pinally, the tragic refugee problem must be 
settled and both Israelis and Arabs must be 
obliged to carry out their respective parts 
in its resolution. 

We have achieved peace of a sort in the 
Middle East. At least, there is for the mo- 
ment an absence of fighting so I suppose We 
can call it peace. We have achieved similar 
sorts of peace in a number of other areas 
of conflict in the years since the last war. 
But how often have we achieved peace sim- 
ply for the sake of peace alone while justice 
has had little part in the settlement? I am 
afraid that as things look now we are in 
danger of repeating that performance once 
again in the Middle East. There are these 
short-range benefits, but there is the dismal 
prospect of long-range disaster if the true 
lovers of liberty in this world are di 
to form new liaisons of a makeshift variety- 

Britain and French influence in the Middle 
East, or anywhere else for that matter, can- 
not be diminished unless there is an effective 
alternative to meet the power vacuum 50 
created. At the moment Russia is doing her 
utmost to become the new so-called friend 
of the Arab nations and one of the out- 
comes of our present difficulties could well 
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be the emergence of the Soviet Union as 
the new power and influence in the affairs 
Of the Middle East. Her arms are flowing 
into the Arab countries, her technicians go 
with them, and her alien and evil philosophy 
follows in their wake. 

The United States has, I do not doubt, 
Won some accretion of influence herself 
among some of the Afro-Asian nations. 
This, no doubt, is a good thing but I con- 
tend from the very depth of my heart that 
the interests of the United States as much 
as the interests of Britain and France de- 
Pend finally and irrevocably on the relation- 
ships which have real depth, the relation- 
ships which depend on concepts put for- 
Ward by Frenchmen and Americans and 
Britons a century and a half ago. Britons 
and Americans speak the same language. 
All 3 nations speak, and what is more, have 
u deep understanding of the language of 
liberty and freedom which is not written 
in dictionaries and books of grammar but in 
Men’s hearts and minds. 

The heart of the matter is this: that the 
Problems of this century follow one another 
in an unhappy monotony from year to year. 

e problems of Korea give way to the prob- 
Jems of Indochina; the problems of Indo- 

na in turn give way to other difficulties; 
and in that dismal succession the problems 
Of the Middle East have their place. 

But transcending these situations there 
exists a far greater conflict between ideolo- 
Bies which can only be seen from the his- 
torical standpoint. It is in this battle that 
We have stood together for going on 2 cen- 
turies and in which the future dignity ot 
Mankind demands that we must continue 

Stand united. Freedom and liberty are 
Not exclusive to us. These are enjoyed by 
Many nations and people large and small. 

t you and France and we who call our- 
delves British have long been the fore- 
front of the battle for the liberty of the 
individual against the power of the state. 

It is essential, for the sake of those who 
do not enjoy freedom in the lands behind 

e Iron Curtain, indeed in countries of 
Asia and Africa—many of whom have been 
0 enthusiastic in the move to condemn 

tain and France—that the Western Alli- 
ānce be repaired and put back into working 
er, 

For what must concern us now is how 
We are to make constructive efforts to mend 
the breach tbat has occurred and erect new 

cades of freedom, 

I believe that the approach must be one 
ot realism and it has been to that end that 
I have spoken with the complete frankness 
Which friendship entitles one to do, As an 
Australian I feel that we have a rather 
Unique position in the matter. Certainly 
we have stuck pretty solidly with our 
mother country in recent weeks. At the 
Same time there has never been the slightest 

Pairment of the condition of true friend- 
ship which exists between the United States 
and Australia. If I have been outspoken 
it is because I believe our friendship has 
the depth and strength to stand it. 

T have been frank because I have felt that 
the facts, at any rate as we see them, have 

n less than adequately understood in the 
United States. 

We see Soviet infiltration into the Middle 
East manifesting itself in the arms deals 
With Syria and Egypt; we believe that this 
Sort of assistance, once acquiesced in labels 
à recipient, in the Communist mind, as a 
Satellite and domination follows not very 
long thereafter. 

We see the Soviet making her first moves 

ard the waters of the Medditerranean 
contemporaneously with the humiliation of 
two proud members of the free world. 

We see the General Assembly of the United 
Nations concentrating an almost emotional 

ry upon Britain and France as if consumed 
With an eagerness to allow attention to be 

verted from the terrible rapine and terror 
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in Hungary, where so many simple working 
men and women and children have been 
ruthlessly destroyed. 

In short we witness a state of affairs in 
which whilst Russia rides unhindered, Great 
Britain and Prance face further aggravation 
of their economic difficulties and see their 
prestige seriously impaired in the Middle 
East and throughout a large part of the 
world, and the basis of Western European 
Defense policy, which includes holding de- 
fensive positions in the Middle East, gravely 
weakened. 

Among the friends of human freedom these 
are considerations which must give rise to 
deep concern; and the deepest concern of 
all must be reserved for the entry on the 
debit side which shows that those who by 
tradition and practice must be friends have 
been at odds. 

Unless we can find a way swiftly to throw 
a bridge of understanding over the treacher- 
ous currents which have been released I am 
very much afraid that we will see further 
Russian efforts to gain advantage from the 
confusions now existing and to expand its 
aggressive plans. 

The basic interests of the American people 
and the people of Great Britain are one. 
Twice in less than 50 years the people of 
Britain have been first into the field in 
defense of liberty. The people of the United 
States have an intimate knowledge of liberty, 
for they too have fought for it, not only for 
themselves but for others. 

This then is a time not to be standing 
upon ceremony but to be putting forward 
every effort to heal the wounds we each may 
have inflicted on the other. 

The defense of the free world depends 
in the ultimate, not upon the relationships in 
the General Assembly, where voting blocs 
have been formed, not on principles, but on 
politics, not on justice but on geography, 

The defense of the free world depends in 
the ultimate on the unimpaired association 
of the Great Powers of Western Europe and 
the greatest power in the world, the United 
States. 

Surely, as at no other time, is the stage of 
history set for the appearance of a declara- 
tion from these nations’ leaders to match the 
great declarations of the past—a declaration 
which will show that the cohesion of the 
past remains to meet the future, that they 
will work together in the continuing task of 
fighting together for true democracy. 

With good will and understanding of this 
order the threat to democratic unity which 
exists at this very hour may be turned aside. 

We are, all of us—you in the United States, 
we free peoples wherever we may be in the 
world—we are all of us deeply conscious of 
the great goodness of the American people 
and of the high ideals of the President of 
the United States—and who can doubt the 
belief in liberty and the will to peace of the 
ordinary people of Britain and France who 
stand now in the front Jine of any third 
and horrible war. 

Let us draw upon these great reserves of 
strength and friendship now—whilst there is 
time. 


Day Care Centers for Working Mothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
interested to note in the February 10 is- 
sue of the Milwaukee Journal, a most 
interesting article concerning the need 
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for improvement in day care centers op- 

erated for the benefit of working moth- 

ers of small youngsters. 

As I have previously pointed out on 
the Senate floor, today, 5 million moth- 
ers of children under the age of 12 hold 
jobs outside their homes. Inevitably, in- 
creasing attention is being given to the 
need for improving the facilities which 
look after the youngsters, while mother 
is away at work. 

This is ,of course, a problem, basically, 
for the States and localities, in terms of 
encouraging the highest type of profes- 
sional services by experts interested in 
proper centers. 

I am pleased that the Child Welfare 
League of America, and other fine 
groups, are giving their earnest consid- 
ertion to this matter. 

I know it is a source of deep interest 
as well to the United States Children’s 
Bureau, the United States Women's Bu- 
reau, and other Federal agéncies having 
important responsibilities in this field. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DAYTIME CHILD Carr SERVICE Must Grow— 
CONSULTANT HAs PRAISE yor WorK or Two 
Rep FEATHER AGENCIES VISITED HERE 
The great and growing number ef working 

mothers of small children is bringing mount- 

ing pressure for daytime child care, which 
each community will have to answer in some 
way, a national authority in this field said 
here Saturday. Miss Judith Cauman, New 

York City, fleld consultant on day care for 

the Child Welfare League of America, is mak- 

ing consultation visits here to two league 
member agencies, the Volunteers of America 

Day Nurseries and the Child Care Centers, 

Ine. Her week's stay will end Wednesday. 
More than 5 million mothers of children 

under 12 already hold jobs outside their 

homes, Miss Cauman noted, Half of these 
mothers have children under 6 years old. 


HIGH FEES A PROBLEM 


No one knows how many children now 
get day care, but estimates say hundreds of 
thousands, Miss Cauman said. And many 
more who need it are going without. Unless 
services expand as mothers go to work, there 
will be an “explosion,” she fears. 

Most of the available service today is pro- 
vided by commercial operators. One of the 
problems is that the fee charged for good day 
care is necessarily too high for many parents 
to pay. Subsidized services, supported 
through taxes or Community Chests or other 
private sources, are the other major resources. 

State licensing procedures to assure mini- 
mum standards have in recent years brought 
needed protection to children placed in all 
kinds of day care agencies, she pointed out, 
but registration is still far from complete. 

PRAISES AGENCIES HERE 


Miss Cauman praised the high standards 
of the two Red Feather agencies she visited 
in Milwaukee, but found no room even here 
for complacency, 

Where so much has been accomplished in 
meeting the visible needs of children— 
through good professional leadership, efforts 
to maintain qualified staff in the face of 
personnel shortages in education, social 
work, and health; in equipment and pro- 
gram—the next important step is harder to 
recognize and harder to interpret to the 
community, she said. . 

Yet without it, a day care center is “a 
bridge that doesn’t quite reach across the 
gap.” 
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- The next step is a staff large enough so 
that every child can develop a close rela- 
tionship with an adult in the center during 
those long hours he lives apart from his 
mother, 

YOUNG NEED ADULTS 

“This is expensive in dollars,” Miss Cau- 
man conceded, “but failure to achieve it is 
terribly expensive in terms of personality 
development and future citizenship.” 

Little children are not “complete persons” 
until the age of 5 or 6, she explained. The 
need of very young children for adults has 
been known philosophically for thousands of 
years, she said. That knowledge has been 
confirmed by modern scientific research into 
child development. - 

“Few realize what it is that a little child 
goes through, separated from home for 8 to 
10 hours a day.“ she said, “He needs a sub- 
stitute relationship with an adult. It should 
be the same adult most of the day, and it 
should be an adult the child doesn't have to 
share with too many other children.” 

CHILD'S FUTURE AFFECTED 

A chiid unable to form early and deep 
relationships with others, she said, cannot 
learn this important lesson later on. He 
may grow up unable to stick with a job ora 
marriage, however poised he may appear on 
the surface. 

Just as lack of proper amounts and kinds 
of food during the day cannot be made up 
by feeding a child a big meal at night, so 
emotions must be fed continually, Miss 
Cauman said. 

Before joining the league staff 4 years ago 
Miss Cauman was executive secretary of the 
Associated Day Care Services of Metropolitan 
Boston, a coordinating group for eight Red 
Feather centers. An educator with social 
work training, she has directed private 
schools in New York, supervised nursery 
school education and trained nursery school- 
teachers. 


Reunification of Germany 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from Richard E. Sperber, managing edi- 
tor of the Abendpost-Sonntagpost and 
Milwaukee Deutsche Zeitung, dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1957, relating to the requested 
visit to Germany by Vice President 
Nrxon in connection with the question of 
the reunification of Germany, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Milwaukee, Wis., February 9, 1957. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Senator: As chairman of the 
American Council for the Reunification of 
Germany, a private and independent organi- 
zation of citizens and residents of the United 
States, I have the honor to inform you about 
the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted at our meeting on February 
6, 1957: 

“The American Council for the Reunifica- 
tion of Germany herewith requests the Chief 
Executive to dispatch Vice President RICHARD 
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M. Nixon to Germany (including western 
Berlin) at an early date for a personal study 
of the facts and preconditions for the reuni- 
fication of Germany in peace and freedom. 

“Mr. Nixon has demonstrated on his recent 
trip to Austria a remarkable ability to com- 
prehend complex problems such as the Hun- 
garian refugee problem and to recommend a 
proper course of action to the Government 
of the United States.” 

This resolution was mailed to President 
Eisenhower on February 7, 1957. We would 
appreciate your support for this suggestion. 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD E. SPERBER, 
Managing editor. 


Fifth Annual Dedicatory Prayer Break- 
fast at the Mayflower Hotel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday morning 950 persons, includ- 
ing the Vice President, members of the 
Cabinet, the courts, Members of the 
Senate, Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Government officials, dele- 
gates to the conference, and representa- 
tives of the Council of Christian Leader- 
ship Groups attended the Presidential 
prayer breakfast at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D.C. Conrad Hilton was 
host on the occasion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a copy of the program and transcript 
of the proceedings of this service. 

In my opinion, this prayer breakfast, 
attended by outstanding leaders in every 
field will add much to the religious life 
of our Nation. 

There being no objection, the program 
and transcript of proceedings were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROGRAM FOR PRESIDENTIAL BREAKFAST, MAY- 
FLOWER HOTEL, FEBRUARY 7, 1957 

Presiding: Hon. C N, United 
States Senate, aber 1 
Council for Christian Leadership. 

Invocation: Mr. Richard Halverson, assist - 
ant executive secretary, International Chris- 
tlan Leadership. 

Scripture lesson: Hon. Brooxs Hays, Rep- 
resentative from Arkansas. (Isaiah 42: 1-4; 
Titus 2: 11-14.) 

Message of welcome; Senator FRANK CARL- 
SON, 

Greetings from our host: 
Hilton. 

Message: The Vice President of the United 
States, Hon. RICHARD NIXON. 

Greetings from the House of Representa- 
tives Breakfast Prayer Group: Hon. James 
B. Urr, of California. 

Greetings from the Senate Breakfast Prayer 
Group: Hon. JOHN STENNIS, of Mississippi. 

Address: Christian Responsibility, Mr. 
Kenneth Keyes, Miami, Fla. 


Mr. Conrad 


Prayer of dedication: Abraham Vereide, | 


executive secretary of International Council 
of Christian Leadership. 

The fifth annual prayer breakfast was 
opened by Senator Frank CARLSON, presi- 
dent of the International Council of Chris- 
tian Leadership. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL PRAYER BREAKFAST 


Senator CarLSON. We are going to have the 
invocation this morning by Richard Halver- 
son. Following that we will remain stand- 
ing and have a verse for the President, a 
hymn led by Fague Springman, of the music 
department, University of Maryland. 

Mr. HALVERSON. Let us unite together in 
prayer. 9 

Our Heavenly Father, we gather together 
this morning in this comfortable fellow- 
ship knowing that there are millions of 
men and women who never know the com- 
fort that we enjoy and who would never dare 
to meet in fellowship in the name of Jesus 
Christ. 

We meet here in reflection and respect 
for our, Government leaders, and there are 
millions who fear and hate those who are 
over them in rule and authority. 

We meet here to enjoy good food and 
drink, and there are millions who never 
know the luxury of a full stomach. 

Our Heavenly Father, deliver us from the 
complacency that would make us indiffer- 
ent of these gifts that come so easily and 
grant as we gather here this morning in 
the name of Jesus Christ that this breakfast 
shall be a testimony to the fact that we take 
Christ seriously and we in America love 
God and belicye that we are called of Him 
to serve Him. Use these blessings to Thy 
glory we pray in Christ's name. Amen. 

(Solo.) 

Senator Carison. We are going to enjoy 
the breakfast, but during this breakfast pe- 
riod I would like to announce that we are 
going to be favored by some music, songs, 
and a quartet. This quartet is known as the 
Visionaires and they have just flown over 
from Manila, the Philippine Islands, where 
they have concluded a very fine and effective 
evangelistic campaign. 

We are going to be favored at this time 
with one number from the Visionaries quar- 
tet. And immediately following that number 
we will hear from the distinguished Con- 
gressman from the State of Arkansas 
{Brooxs Hays], who will read the Scripture 
lesson, Isaiah 42: 1-4, Titus 2; 11-14. 

We meet here this morning at a prayer 
breakfast. It was 23 years ago in Seattle, 
Wash., that a group of men met and or- 
ganized the first laymen's breakfast prayer 
group. It also founded International Chris- 
tian Leadership. This is in reality the an- 
nual meeting of these breakfasts. There are 
prayer groups all over this Nation. And it 
is also the first session of the International 
Christian Leadership. 

Today there are hundreds of these prayer 
groups meeting in foreign countries as well 
as all over our Nation. It is a laymen's moye- 
ment for spiritual deepening and for consid- 
eration of the practical problems which can 
be solved, we believe, through vital Chris- 
tianity. 

Membership in the United States is made 
up of all segments of our social and economic 
life—from commerce and industry, from gov- 
ernment, the House and the Senate, labor, 
banking, all of the professions. Awakened 
and concerned laymen believe that the so- 
lution to this crisis lies in taking the initia- 
tive in practicing and promoting moral 
spiritual principles in our daily lives. They 
believe the root of the American greatness 
is a Christian heritage. They believe that in 
these troubled and uncertain times we need 
and must rely on divine guidance. 

It was St. Paul who wrote, “The effectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man avalleth 
much.” 

The theme for this meeting is mobilizing 
Christian men around the world to assume 
their responsibility in human affairs. 

This session is the first session of the In- 
ternational Christian Leadership. We are 
going to have meetings for the next 3 days. 
While I am on my feet I want to announce a 
very important annual banquet dinner to- 
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night. I urge you to make it a point to 
attend, Dr. Billy Graham will be the speaker. 
It will be in the presidential room of this 
hotel at 7:30. Tickets will be available across 
the hall. 

This morning is the fifth consecutive year 
that we are privileged to be the guests of a 
great American, who has made an outstand- 
ing success in the business world. We ap- 
Plaud him for this great success, but I want 
to commend him for his deep ang fundamen- 
tal interests in the problems mankind. 

It was several years ago that our host 
wrote the prayer, “America on Its Knees.” 
I am advised that he has personally printed 
and distributed in practically every country 
On the face of the globe a total of over one- 
half million copies of this prayer. 

America has a great heritage, and, we of 
this generation, owe much to those who have 
gone before, but we do have an obligation to 
preserve for future generations—our chil- 
dren and their children—the fundamental 
principles advocated by the Man of Galilee 
who walked the shores 2,000 years ago. 

I am pleased this morning to present to 
vou our hoct, Mr. Hilton. {Applause.] 

Mr. HLrox. Mr. Vice President, Mr. Chief 
Justice, Mr. Chairman, Reverend Clergy, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen: 
First, I should like to say my congratula- 
tions to all of you, to ourselves on this fifth « 
Anniversary of our prayer breakfast. It is 
an outgrowth of an original small group of 
Senators and Members of the House who for 
Years met regularly to pray together. 

The prayer breakfast has quietly grown 
into a national event. It has survived I 
think because in between our annual prayer 
Meetings we have learned to do something 
More about religion than just talk about it. 
In these past 5 years I think we have come 
to realize most deeply that we had better 
do more than just talk about religion if we 
Want to survive. 

We have learned that the democracy which 
forgets its God is a democracy that is 
through. I am not saying that religion is 
good because it helps democracy. That is 
like saying it is good because it helps busi- 
Ness. What I am saying is that religion for 
® country is not something to be accepted 
or rejected as the nation is inclined: I am 
Saying that religion, your relationship with 
God as a nation and as individuals, is of 
first importance. 

This sum of our obligations to a personal 
God is what gives us dignity as a nation, 
dignity as persons. Let us illustrate. A 
man is standing at 50th and Park Avenue in 
New York City. He is waiting for the light 
to turn. Who is he? 

To the statistician standing at the window 
high above, he is one unit in a crowd. 

To the biologist, he is a specimen. 

To the physicist, a formula of mass and 
energy. 

To the chemist, a compound of substances. 

He is of interest to the historian as one of 
the billions of beings who have inhabited 
this planet of ours. 

To the politicians, as a vote. 

To the merchandiser, as a customer. 

To the mailman, as an address. 

The behaviorist sees him from his office 
Across the street and tags him as a man 
Modified by conditioned reflexes. 

And the psychiatrist in the next suite as a 
Particular mental type, deviating in one 
Way or another from the alleged normal. 

Each science pinpoints the poor fellow 
from some particular angle and makes him 
look foolish, like the candid camera shot that 
Catches you in the middie of a yawn. Let 
any of these specialists get hold of you and 
get you to look at yourself through his 
Single eye, and what you see will not be a 
Man, but a fragment of a man. J 

You will be the elephant examined by the 
five blind men. One felt his ear and said, 

An elephant is like a blanket.” Another his 
tall and said, “No; like a rope.“ The third 
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his leg and insisted “Like a tree.” The 
fourth bumped into his side and decided it 
was “Like a wall.” The last grabbed his 
trunk and said, “Definitely an elephant is 
like a snake.” 

But what is man like? Why are all these 
experts focusing their spotlight on him? 
Why is he the target of biologists? Why has 
man a finger in every ple? Why is he so 
universally important? By what right? 
What is it that is the center of him that 
holds the attention of the universe and gives 
him a unique dignity? 

Beware of asking. That way lies religion. 
And religion, according to our Communist 
friends, is the enemy of man, the enemy of 
democracy. 

According to the Supreme Soviet the peo- 
ple is religion, the absolute sovereignty of 
the people without subjection to God or the 
laws of justice. For communism the new 
democracy, the new gospel according to 
Marx and Lenin, gives order and significance 
to the whole of the human past and direc- 
tion for the human future. 

Man was born yesterday, and in the new 
gospel lies his salvation. 

I tell you that is wrong. When 2,000 years 
have gone to the making of a Christian peo- 
ple they cannot be scaled down to ma- 
terlalism in a small, mean, slavish view of 
themselves, either by Communist teachers 
or by Soviet tanks. 

But to avold it we must return to a Chris- 
tian realism and be aware that both de- 
mocracy and Christianity today are fight- 
ing the same animal. You and I know that 
communism would wipe both off of the face 
of the earth. However, I am convinced 
that under the influence of this common 
enemy democracy and Christianity are com- 
ing together in a fashion. But the cement- 
ing of the union is not yet accomplished. 
Perhaps that is where we come in. 

One thing Iam quite sure: that democracy 
cannot do it alone. Christianity and de- 
mocracy must stop walking down individual 
roads or prepare for the destruction of our 
common world. 

I am not trying to impose religion on 
anybody, but the minimum reading of his- 
tory will convince you that religion is the 
background of our modern democratic ideal, 
and the two forces had better get together 
if democracy is to work. 

Now I should like to close with a sug- 
gestion for the next year’s prayer break- 
fast. I propose it not as your host but 
as a simple member of our group here this 
morning. 

First, let me say that there are over 79 
countries in the United Nations, most of 
which are non-Christian. My suggestion is 
this: Next year we might invite to our 
breakfast two members from each of our 
foreign non-Christian religions who live 
in Washington in the diplomatic service 
of thelr respective nations. For instance, 
we might have with us 2 Buddhists, 2 Shin- 
toists, 2 Mohammedans, 2 Hindus and the 
like. 

I make this suggestion because of the 
new stature which the United Nations has 
assumed in the past few months. There 
has been a change in the character of that 
organization resulting from the recent ac- 
cession of 19 new members a few months 
ago, most of which are of the Afro-Asian 
bloc, now the largest section of the As- 
sembly. : 

I should like to see the unifying principle 
of the United Nations be anti-atheism rather 
than anti-colonialism or anti-communism. 
The Afro-Asian is a potent bloc in world 
councils today and will go onward year by 
year with the addition of newly emanci- 
pated African peoples. I see great good in 
inviting these men who believe in God, but 
who are not Christians, to break bread with 
us, & non-sectarian Christian group; to join 
us for breakfast and conversation, children 
of a common Father. 
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And now, Mr. Vice President, a year ago 
I had the pleasure of presenting a silver 
plaque to President Eisenhower on which 
was engraved the prayer that he delivered 
on the occasion of his first inauguration. 
Today I take pleasure in presenting to 
President Eisenhower, through you, a simi- 
lar silver plaque containing a prayer he 
delivered on the occasion of his second 
inaugural address. With it go our our af- 
fectionate greetings and wishes for his con- 
tinued good health and happiness, and that 
continued success may come to him in the 
great work that he is doing in bringing peace 
to a troubled world. |[Applause.] 

Vice President Nixon. Senator Carlson, 
Mr. Hilton, Mr. Chief Justice, all of the dis- 
tinguished guests and ladies and gentlemen 
who are here this morning: Before accept- 
ing this plaque on behalf of the President 
I would like to say just a word on behalf 
of all of us who are your guests this morning 
for allowing us again to be with you for 
what has now become this annual event on 
our calendars. 

This is a very unusual breakfast in many 
respects that I think of. For some of us 
it is quite rare to get up this early in 
the morning to come downtown to break- 
fast, I can assure you. For many of us it 
is also rare, I would say, to get up this 
early in the morning for a worship sery- 
ice; and for virtually all of us it is most 
unusual to add to our traditional ham and 
eggs not only doughnuts, and not only 
sausage, but hominy grits as well. 

May I say also that it is a great privilege to 
welcome our visitors from out of Washington 
who are here for the two events that are 
being commemorated on this particular occa- 
sion. I will regret that I will not be able to 
be present personally tonight—because of an 
engagement at the White House—for the 
dinner which will be held across the hall, at 
which Billy Graham will be speaking. I 
notice that he has been sitting right here. 
I know that he is preparing for what I think 
is one of the most courageous crusades that 
he has undertaken. 

I think most of us will agree that this 
young and vigorous religious leader has been 
courageous in many instances in moving into 
areas where they said it couldn't be done. 
Applause. 

I learned 6 months ago that Billy Graham 
and his asosciates had contracted to take 
Madison Square Garden for 3 months begin- 
ning this summer. I realize that here is a 
man who certainly had the strength of his 
convictions, and he was willing to back it up 
in this very tangible way. So may I take 
this occasion before he speaks tonight to 
wish him and all of his people well in this 
new venture which we will be witnessing in a 
very few weeks. 

Now may I officially accept on behalf of 
the President of the United States this 
plaque. I know that he has always enjoyed 
his attendance at these breakfasts in the 
past. This morning he has a National Secu- 
rity Council meeting. It will begin at 9 
o'clock. And that of course explains why 
he cannot be in more than one place at one 
time. The President almost always does that 
but even he has not found a way to attend 
more than one meeting at one particular 
time. 

I think that there Is no more appropriate 
way to express appreciation for him for this 
plaque, and also to initiate these confer- 
ences that will be held in the next few days, 
than to read the message which he sent to all 
of you and to us this morning. 

“Please give my greeting to your guests 
assembled in the Capital City for the fifth an- 
nual prayer breakfast. In the company of 
feHow believers united in faith and hope 
there is strength for renewed effort to serve 
our God and neighbor. In such a spirit the 
magnitude of our common tasks diminishes, 
the obstacles to their accomplishment less 
and less formidable. This is a time to con- 
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front our common probiems with confidence. 
I am sure the Nation and the world can and 
will find the wisdom and courage, the in- 
spired leadership required for the living of 
these days. Congratulations and best wishes 


to you all. Dwight D. Eisenhower.” [Ap- 
plause.] 
Senator Carison. Thank you, Mr. Vice 


President, and Mr. Hilton. i 

First, Mr. Hilton again for this splendid 
breakfast and your generosity to each and all 
_of us and for your Kindness in permitting 
us to come as your guests; and for the Vice 
President in being with us this morning. 

I am not going to read any number of 
messages but I do want to read one this 
morning that comes from ihe honorary presi- 
dent of the International Council of Chris- 
tian Leadership, It is a message from Her 
Royal Highness Princess Wilhelmina of 
Holland: 

“I offer you on the occasion of your meet- 
ing my best wishes. May the light you re- 
ceived within radiate through all ICCL 
undertakings in the midst of a battle for 
everyday life, and you be the channels 
through which the living water flows into 
the spiritual distress of our world.” 

We are especially honored to have at our 
head table this morning some people who are 
not going to participate in the program. It 
is always a feeling of satisfaction and com- 
Tort and security when we have with us our 
distinguished guest the Chief Justice Hon. 
Earl Warren. 

We have at the superior table a yery per- 
sonal friend of mine. I am delighted to 
have him here. He is a regular attendant at 
these breakfasts, the assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Governor Sherman 
Adams. £ 

We have here at the head table Governor 
Sigurd Anderson, who is chairman of the 
entire conference proceedings for the next 3 
days. Governor Anderson. 

We also have with us Judge Boyd Leedom, 
who is vice chairman and director of the 
executive council of the International Chris- 
tian Leadership. 

As I have stated before, every Wednesday 
morning we have a prayer breakfast in the 
United States Senate. They have a prayer 
breakfast in the House of Representatives on 
‘Thursday morning. We are favored this 
morning to have greetings from these two 
groups. í . 

We are going to be represented from the 
Senate by the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi, Hon. JOHN STENNIS, and from the 
House by the very able and distinguished 
Congressman, Hon. James B. Urr. 

First we will have a word of greeting from 
Congressman Urr, followed by Senator 
STENNIS. 

Congressman Urr, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. Vice 
President, Mr. Chief Justice, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure 
to bring you greetings from the House prayer 
breakfast group. I will say that we are 
affiliated with the ICL. We meet every 
Thursday morning in the family dining 
room of the Senate. We have about 100 
members with an average attendance of be- 
tween 40 and 50 members. I might say that 
we are a little bit selfish, which perhaps isn’t 
the Christian spirit, but we do not permit 
visitors nor do we permit outside speakers. 
We kind of feel it is a family devotional af- 
fair. We can take down our hair and we can 
have more freedom and candor of expression 
regarding our religious experiences and in- 
spirations without outside visitors and for 
that reason we confine it to Members of the 
House and one or two other people who are 
in regular attendance. 

I might say that it is entirely nonpolitical 
and nondenominational. We have about the 
same amount of Democrats as we do Repub- 
licans, and I might say Christianity being 
the common denominator of man we have 
no seniority in that one section of the House. 
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A freshman Congressman is a peer of the 
oldest Congressman who belongs to our 
group, and has the sanre seniority that any- 
one else has, 

Among our members we have some terri- 
fic fighters. some terrific Sunday school 
teachers. And I have heard—with all due 
respect to my minister from the First Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Mr. Billy Gra- 
ham—some of the finest sermons in the 
sanctuary of God that I ever expect to hear 
come from laymen, It is truly a fine reli- 
gious experience, 

We have also a melting pot. The Demo- 
crats finally decided that the Republicans 
weren't the devil's advocates. We Republi- 
cans discovered that the Democrats weren't 
all that we said about them during the 
campaign. 

I might also say that the doctrine of pre- 
destination takes high priority over the 
Eisenhower Mideast Doctrine. We have a 
considerable amount of banter between the 
denominations there, more than we do over 
any political problems. And I might say 
that it generally revolves around the Bap- 
tists and around the Presbyterians. 

There are some Baptists. Brooxs Hays, 
who just read the Scripture, is a Baptist, and 
he believes that 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea was a story about baptism by immersion. 

When you cross these denominations it is 
terrific what you get. My mother was a 
Methodist and my father a Baptist. Out of 
that holy union were born five little Presby- 
terians,- 

I can hardly account for that. But we do 
have a terrific group there. And I think it 
has an effect upon Congress and our legisla- 
tion. We are there to dedicate ourselves to 
God and to help preserve this, a nation under 
God. 

Senator Carison. We will now hear from 
Senator STENNIS, of the Senate prayer break- 
fast group. 

Senator STENNIS. Mr. Vice President, Mr. 
Chief Justice, Mr. Hilton, and other. friends, 
it is my great privilege to bring you greetings 
from the Senate breakfast group. Certainly 
all of us here this morning gain spiritual 
strength from each other. Our regular week- 
ly meetings which are attended by from 12 
to 18 or 20 Senators, are based primarily 
on fellowship, personal fellowship and Chris- 
tian fellowship. We meet there in an ex- 
change of thought on spiritual matters. 
And as we sit around the table as individ- 
uals coming from all parts of the Nation, 
representing all the Christian faiths, and dif- 
ferent party affiliations, we realize and recog- 
nize that the real common bond between us 
is based on spiritual values, and I believe 
in the oneness of God. 

And this exchange of thought and discus- 
sion there on spiritual values gives us a better 
understanding of each other and our respon- 
sibilities, and our problems, as we seek solu- 
tions to our national matters. And as we 
search for spiritual truth we help each other 
to realize that all of us strive in vain as we 
seek an enduring peace unless spiritual values 
are at the foundation of our entire efforts, 

So let us, as individuals, charged with the 
responsibility of representing our people in 
the leading Nation of the world, quietly and 
humbly and without a show of pretense, let 
us let the American people know that spirit- 
ual values do have a place and do control 
our basic and fundamental actions here. In 
that way we can contribute to the faith of 
our people and keep burning alive the great 
basic Christian principles which are the basis 
after all of our great form of government. 

I end as I start, with the thought that all 
of us gain spiritual strength by meeting here 
today. 

God bless our President and our host. 
[ Applause. } 

Senator CARLSON. Thank you, 
STENNIS, and Representative UTT. 
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We have been blessed in this Nation by 
men and women who haye visions and who 
had the courage and convictions to carry 
those visions into effect. We have been 
blessed because we have had leaders in the 
business world, in government, and in promi- 
nent places in our entire economy as Chris- 
tian leaders. This morning we are going to 
have a message from one of those outstand- 
ing Christian businessmen who has given 
much time to advance that thought. He 
comes from Miami, Fla. He is president of 
the National Association of Real Estate Deal- 
ers in the United States. He is going to speak 
on Christian responsibility. I now present 
Kenneth Keyes. |[Applause.] 

Mr. Keyes. Mr. Vice President, Mr. Chief 
Justice, Senator CARLSON, ladies and gentle- 
men, one of the words that came to have a 
very real meaning to us during the last war 
was the word “priority.” We learned that 
things most important to the war effort had 
to be given the right-of-way over everything 
else; that they had to come first. And I 
believe with all my heart, friends, that the 
thing this world needs most today is for be- 
levers in the Lord Jesus Christ to put first 
things first. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus said. 
Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.” And he promised that if we 
would do that all things necessary to our 
well-being would be provided. 

Now when we pause to think about it the 
reasons why God should have first priority 
over our lives are very clear and very plain. 
God is certainly entitled to first claim on 
our time because He controls our time. The 
years that you and I will spend on this earth 
are in God's hands. God should have first 
claim on our energies and our abilities be- 
cause He gives us our energies and our talents 
of varying kinds. 

And it follows very logically that God 
should have first claim on our money, for the 
dollars we earn are simpy the end product 
of our God-given time, energy, and ability. 

It isn’t really difficult to recognize that 
God is clearly entitled to first claim on our 
lives and what we produce with them, but 
the hard part comes when we try to apply 
this truth and make it work in the busy world 
in which we live. 

Surely if we are to put God first, there 
must be a portion of each day set aside for 
the reading of His word, and for a vital 
prayer. We must never be too busy to re- 
spond to calls for service in our church. We 
must witness for Him in our businesses and 
professions, and use our energies and abilities 
to serve Him in our daily living. 

Many of us find it especially dificult to 
put God first in our money making. 

God wants us to remember always that it 
is He who gives us the time, energy and 
ability to earn the dollars we receive. He 
gives us in His word a simple practical plan 
that we are to adopt as a reminder that all 
of our blessings come from Him, God asks 
us to set aside the first tenth of our income 
or profits, the Scriptural tithe, to dedicate 
that tenth to His glory and use it to further 
His work on earth. 

It is interesting to note I think that when 
God first established the Jewish people he 
gave them the law of the tithe in these 
words: “And all the tithes of the land, 
whether of the seed of the land or the fruit 
of the tree, is the Lord's.“ Note that God 
didn't say the tithes should be given to the 
Lord. He said the tithe is the Lord's. It 
belongs to God. 

And centuries later in accusing the peo- 
ple of failure to keep this law God didn't say. 
“You haven't been liberal enough“; God 
didn't say, “You haven't done your duty on 
this matter of giving.” God said; “Ye have 
robbed me of tithes in offering.” 

Our Lord was tithing when he was here 
on earth. The early church considered it 
the duty of every Christian to tithe. And 
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tithing not only a duty but also a high 
privilege, for history records that Saint 
Cyprian, the Bishop of Carthage, once pun- 
ished the people of his congregation by 
forbidding them to bring their tithes and 
Offerings until the ban was lifted. 

There are some Christians today who con- 
&cientiously believe that the law of the tithe 
Was binding only on the Old Testament be- 
lleyers. I do not hold this view, but to me 
the legal angle is unimportant especially if 
We substitute this question: Should not our 
love for God, our gratitude to Him for the 
Salvation we have through His Son, and 
Our appreciation for all the other blessings 
that He provides so abundantly, prompt us 
to give as much as the Old Testament be- 
pore was commanded to give under the 
aw? 

If we answer this question honestly surely 
we would all agree that the tenth is the 
minimum Christians should use for God's 
honor and glory. 

God usually blesses financially when we 
Share our incomes liberally with him. We 
Tead in Malachi: “Bring ye the whole tithe 
into my storehouse and prove me now here- 
With, sayeth the Lord, if I will not pour out 
& blessing there shall not be room enough 
to receive it.” 

In 20 years in speaking on this subject I 
have yet to meet a tither who was faithful in 
giving God his tenth who did not receive a 
real blessing. Even though the income 
doesn’t increase, God somehow seems to make 
the nine-tenths go further than the ten- 
tenths did before. 

If time permitted, I could tell you of many 
leaders of industry and finance who honor 
God with their tithe—Colgate, Haines, Her- 
shey, Kellogg, Penney, Wanamaker, to name 
just a few. 

I could tell you of a real-estate salesman 
Who started tithing when he worked for us 
in the middle thirties, later established his 
Own office in another city and put 25 percent 
of his income into a special bank account in 
the name of the Lord. Or the story of the 
North Carolina lumberman who after tithing 
for many years increased God's tithe to 15 
Percent, then 20 percent, and finally dedi- 
Cated 50 percent of the profits of his planing 
mill to the Lord. . 

I could tell you about the well-known 
industrialist who put not 25 percent, not 
50 percent, but 90 percent of all his assets 
in a fund for religious purposes and is still 
getting along just fine on the 10 percent, 

But I can sum up their experience in just 
One short sentence: We can't outgive God. 

more of our time, our energy, our ability. 
and our money we use to further His work 
on earth, the more God will pour out His 
Dlessing. 

But the financial blessing that usually 
Comes to the tither isn't the main considera- 
tion, The spiritual blessing is far more 
important. When we tithe we have the 
Satisfaction of knowing that God's prior 
Claim is being recognized in this vital money- 
Making part of our lives. With this knowl- 
edge comes the realization that we are ac- 
tually in partnership with God. We need 
not worry about our business deals when He 
is at the helm of our ship. 

It is glorious to have God as a partner, 
to know that he will guide and direct our 
lives, if we acknowledge Him. 

But there is another equally important 
facet to tithing. It brings great joy to the 
titner's heart to feel that he is God's part- 
ner, too. Our 10th helps erect buildings 
to the honor and glory of God, helps to 
operate churches where Christ's message can 
be proclaimed to a world that needs it to- 
day, helps to send missionaries to carry the 
Bospel of God's love to the far corners of 
the earth. 

It is thrilling to have a part with God in 
all these things. ; 
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the early believers must have considered 


Many years ago I heard a true story I shall 
never forget. It took place on the corona- 
tion date for King George VI. 

On his way to his office an English gen- 
tleman invited a ragged little lad to see 
the parade from the balcony of his building 
near Westminster Abbey. Hand in hand 
they worked their way through the crowds 
that lined the street and finally reached 
the balcony. <As the parade came along 
the man named for the boy the different 
regiments as they proudly marched by. He 
pointed out the Ambassadors of some of the 
important countries as they in their 
stately carriages. But he noticed that the 
little lad didn’t seem to be at all interested 
until the King's carriage came along, and 
then with beaming face he looked up at 
the man and said, “Mister, do you see them 
lamps on the King’s carriage? How brightly 
they shine.” 

“Lad, I don't understand you at all,” said 
the man. “All those interesting things 
passed in review before your very eyes and 


all you seemed to see were the lamps on the 


king's carriage.” 

“But Mister, you don’t understand,” re- 
plied the boy. The girl that I work for had 
the contract to refurbish the King's carriage 
and it was my job to polish them lamps.” 

Would to God that you arm I in this busy 
day in which we live could each demonstrate 
in our own lives the singleness of purpose 
shown by that little English lad. Or if we 
could just put in a secondary place in our 
thinking and our living, our jobs, our busi- 
nesses, our sports, our pleasures, our social 
lives; and put God and his kingdom first 
ahead of everything else. What a different 
world this would be. 

And just as we as individuals have a re- 
eponsibility to put God first, using our time, 
energy, ability, and money to further the 
work of His kingdom here on earth, God 
likewise challenges us today as a nation to 
use our moral, physical, and spiritual 
strength to honor Him in this troubled world 
in which we live. Our country was brought 


into being under God. We recognize our de- 


pendence upon Him and our national motto 
“In God We Trust.” And in spite of the 
fact that we as individuals and as a nation 
have at times strayed far from Him, God has 
blessed and prospered us above all the coun- 
tries on earth. 

And God who controls the destinies of all 
nations has seen fit to elevate our United 
States into a position of unquestioned world 
leadership. 

These blessings impose upon us a respon- 
sibility which far transcends the mere mak- 
ing of loans or grants of money, food, or 
other material aid to our less fortunate 
neighbors, helpful as these are. 

We must impart something of our spirit- 
ual strength to the peoples of these lands. 

May we therefore through God-centered 
Christian statesmanship lead the peoples of 
the world to recognize clearly, first, that 
America today is in position to help others 
primarily because God has blessed our Nation 
whose foundations were laid in trust in Him, 
and, second, that our help to others is 
prompted not only by defense considerations 
but also by a sincere desire to be faithful 
stewards of the blessings that God has poured 
out so abundantly upon us. 

May we therefore as individuals and as a 
Nation gratefully acknowledge that all of 
our blessings come from God and recognize 
more fully that we have a responsibility and 
indeed a challenge to administer our 
stewardship, using our time, energy, ability, 
and money in ways that will honor God and 
help our fellowman. 

Senator CARLSON. Mr. Keyes, we deeply 
appreciate that splendid message on Chris- 
tian responsibility. It is a very inspiring 
message. 

We are going to rise and have a prayer 
of dedication by our very fine friend Abra- 
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ham Vereide, and we will sing together, 
led. by Fague Springman, “Our Eyes Have 
Seen the Coming of the Glory of the Lord.“ 

Mr. VerEme. Open our hearts to be aware 
of Thee, O Lord. For here and now we 
desire to do just what we have been chal- 
lenged to do, recognizing our stewardship, 
and to dedicate ourselves and our Nation 
afresh to Thee. We thank Thee for reveal- 
ing Thyself to us and saving us from groping 
in the dark and stumbling in ignorance, 
but we can walk walk forth in the blessing 
sunshine of real truth, and in the knowledge 
of Thee through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, and 
know that in Him and through Him we have 
been relived and we have forgiveness. May 
we therefore, O God, learn this day and every 
day to humble ourselves and to pray and 
to forsake every evil way and to seek Thee 
and Thy face. And so we thank Thee for 
this hour and the opportunity of being to- 
gether, and our Lord God we pray for Thy 
blessing with infinite wisdom and Thy guid- 
ance to our President, our Secretary of State, 
our judiciary, our whole Cabinet and their 
associates, our Senate and House, our mili- 
tary leaders, and our people in the Federal, 
State, and local level, 

Lord God Almighty, we pray for Jesus“ 
sake, forgive us and help us to rise to every. 
difficulty, that. we may with courage and 
character. like granite go forward with 


‘stamina and strength to do Thy will in all. 
things. 


So we thank Thee for hearing us and ac- 
cepting us this day and granting us Thy 
blessing for Christ's sake, and to Thee be the 
glory here at home, throughout the world, 
and in the endless ages to come. Amen. 

(Group singing.) 


Barroom Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Barroom Debate,” which ap- 
peared in last evening's Washington 
Star. I think the editorial is a most 
timely one. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

Bagroom DEBATE 

Some of the attacks which Democratic 
Senators are making on the personal integrity 
of Secretary Dulles are a disgrace to the 
Senate. 

Senator Lone, of Louisiana, asked Mr. 
Dulles during a committee hearing whether 
President Roosevelt had the right to station 
American troops in Iceland during World 
War II. Mr. Dulles said he didn't know. 
Senator Lonc said he was sure Mr. Dulles had 
given some thought to the matter. Mr. 
Dulles said he had never given thought to 
that one. 8 

On this basis, Senator Lona told the Sen- 
ate: “That was a falsehood, and everyone in 
the committee room knew it was not true.” 
The Louisiana Senator offered nothing what- 
ever to support either statement. 

Senator Morass, of Oregon, then took up the 
cudgels. He accused Mr. Dulles, in connec- 
tion with other testimony, of telling an 
“outright ue.“ The Oregonian went on to 
say that “there is no more deceptive person 
in public life than John Foster Dulles.” This 
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18 quite a mouthful from a Senator whose 
own devotion to strict accuracy is such that 
he has not hesitated to attack the Mideast 
resolution because it does not require the 
President “to come before a special session 
of Congress, and through Congress inform 
the American people of the reasons why he is 
ordering American boys to die in the Middle 
East in protection of Arabian oil.” 

This type of barroom debate is not going 
to destroy Mr. Dulles. For his personal char- 
acter, whatever his political mistakes, and 
his reputation for integrity are secure against 
the bitter attacks of political extremists. 
Our belief is that the ultimate losers in this 
campaign of vilification will be the Demo- 
cratic Senators who are responsible for it. 
They may get away with their tactics for a 
while, but in the end they will wind up where 
they deserve to be, in the political outer 
‘darkness with those of their Republican 
counterparts who resorted to similar tactics 
a few years ago in their shameful attempt to 
destroy Mr. Dulles’ predecessor, Secretary 
Acheson. 


Anniversary of the End of the Flint 
Sitdown Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, 20 
years ago this month, there took place 
in Flint, Mich. events that marked the 
launching of a new bill of rights for the 
industrial worker. 

On February 11, 1937, largely through 
the good offices of Gov. Frank Murphy, 
the sitdown strikes against General 
Motors Corp., by. the United Automobile 
Workers Union came to an end. 

From these strikes came recognition 
of the United Automobile Workers Union 
by. General Motors Corp.; and from that 
reeognition was born true collective bar- 
gaining, a new standard of living, and 
social justice for workers in the auto 
industry. 

At Detroit, Mich., on Sunday, February 
10, the UAW presented a television pro- 
‘gram commemorating this event. Par- 
ticipants in the discussion were Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the union; 
Leonard Woodcock, vice president: and 
Guy Nunn, the UAW radio and television 
commentator. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the program be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SITDOWN ANNIVERSARY 

Today we commemorate the critical event 
in the history of our union. February 11, 
1957, February 11, 1937, 20 years ago to- 
morrow, the historic Flint sitdown strikes 
came to an end. 

No one realized it then, but the factory 
workers of America had taken the first 
decisive step in a 20-year march forward 
that has not been paralleled in history. 

Never have so many people made so much 

in so short a space as have the 
workers in the factories of America in the 
20 years from February 11, 1937, down to 
today in February 20 years later. 
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Unions have brought wage earners so much 
freedom and security and dignity that it is 
not easy to reconstruct even from memory 
the terrible oppression that came to an 
end with the winning of the sitdown strike. 

What was it that we won 20 years ago on 
February 11, that was so important, what 
was at stake that led workers in Flint and 
half a hundred other cities to stand up 
once and for all to win or to die? 

What was at stake sounds abstract and 
legal—union recognition, the right of the 
workers in the plants to negotiate with the 
company through spokesmen of their own 
choice. 

From this simple principle, denied us by 
the companies and won finally in a battle 
as decisive as any in history, have come 
all we have gained in the last 20 years, all 
we hope to achieve in the years to come. 

But the Flint sitdown victory was not 
the beginning of the story or the end of 
the story. 

The first sitdown strikes go back as far 
as the oppression of workers goes back in 
history. There were sitdown strikes in Gen- 
eral Electric before the First World War, but 
the 1936 sitdowns you might say began in 
France. 

Paris, France, was where the sitdown strike 
fever started that year. Leon Blum, France's 
Franklin Roosevelt, was Premier. Reform 
was in the air, and as in the United States 
a few months later, workers took action to 
put some long overdue reforms into effect. 
Workers sat down in steel mills, auto fac- 
tories, rubber factories. Girls sat down in 
the shops, And when their demands were 
won they danced in the streets. Just as 
most of our wages and working conditions 
are based on the gains we won in our sit- 
down strikes, French workers today still 
enjoy many of the gains they won in their 
sitdown strikes, despite war, invasion, de- 
feat, Nazi occupation, and a new republic 
the fourth republic to replace the third. 

To rubber workers in Akron belong the 
honor and credit and the historic recogni- 
tion for setting off the chain of events that 
led to the CIO period in American history. 
The law said, you will remember, that work- 
ers should have the right to bargain through 
unions of their choice. But the rubber com- 
panies like the steel companies and the auto 
companies defied the law, fired people who 
dared to join the union, hired spies and 
stooges to break up unions. 

There were wage cuts in November of 
1935, but then in February of 1936 Goodyear 
fired 137 union members without notice. 
That night, in one of the worst blizzards 
that ever hit Akron, with a 45-mile-an-hour 
wind blowing a blinding snowstorm, the 
Goodyear rubber workers set up an 1l-mile 
picket line around the company’s properties. 

The strike that followed lasted 4 weeks. 
When it was over the union had won recog- 
nition. Seniority was won. 

Auto workers and rubber workers turned 
in victories as a result of those struggles, but 
1936 and 1937 were years in which the crust 
of reaction broke in a thousand places. 

Hotel workers, department store workers, 
hospital employees, elevator operators called 
sitdown strikes between the 10th and 11th 
floors—every trade and occupation joined 
the parade, but not all the strikes were won. 

In the grim setting of the Fansteel plant 
in Chicago we had a sitdown strike that did 
not end happily. There was a Republican 
governor in Illinois, and a corrupt city gov- 
ernment in Chicago. And the sitdown strik- 
ers did not march out with flags flying when 
the strike was over. They came out in clouds 
of vomit gas and tear gas, covered by ma- 
chine guns held by police in an armored 
Trojan horse. 

There was a sitdown strike in aircraft 
too, at Douglas in Santa Monica, outside 
Los Angeles. But the oil and motion-picture 
millionaires in California had just combined 
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to defeat Upton Sinclair, the New Deal can- 
didate for governor, and the Republican gov- 
ernor behaved as Republican governors usu- 
ally behaved. e 

The sitdown strikers were promised a hear- 
ing on their grievances if they left the plant. 
Then when they left the plant, deputy 
sheriffs herded them into buses and loaded 
them off to jail. 

But the big show, the main battle, the 
decisive encounter did not take place in 
10-cent stores, or tailor shops, or in the 
kitchens of restaurants. 

The great conflict where the issues were 
joined at last was fought in Flint. But the 
sitdown strike did not begin in Flint. * * * 
We in the UAW think that it began in At- 
lanta, Ga. There on November 17, 1936, 
4 men turned up at work wearing union 
buttons. For this they were fired. 

Once upon a time these four men would 
have disappeared behind an impenetrable 
blacklist. But this time they did not dis- 
appear. Instead, their fellowworkers in the 
plant struck for their reinstatement. That 
was not a sitdown strike. It was a tradi- 
tional strike. While this strike was on in 
Atlanta, GM fired a man in Kansas City for 
violating a rule that had been violated by 
everyone. There were grievances at Cleve- 
land Fisher Body. At Cadillac and Fleetwood 
in Detroit. At Guidelamp in Anderson, Ind. 
So on the 21st of December we asked General 
Motors to meet with us to negotiate on our 
grievances. William Knudsen, he was presi- 
dent of GM then, answered that we should 
take our grievances up with the plant man- 
agers. We did, and got a flat refusal to bar- 
gain in every case. 

And then it began. 

On December 28, 1936, 6,000 Cleveland 
Fisher Body workers walked off their jobs, 
leaving 1,000 sitting in to enforce the de- 
mand for good faith negotiations from GM. 

Workers sat down at Fleetwood and Cadil- 
lac in Detroit, at Guidlamp in Anderson. 

In Flint, on December 30, the night shift 
workers were startled to see GM trucks back 
up to the Fisher Body plant, men began to 
remove dies from the Fisher plant to Grand 
Rapids and Pontiac. That started the Flint 
sitdown. The men decided they were not 
going to let their jobs be hauled away. 

GM assigned the Buick paymaster, a man 
named Boyesen, to organize a scab organi- 
zation called the Flint Alliance but it flop- 
ped. The strikers stayed in, the plant stayed 
shut, and the strikers sang: 


“When they tie a can to the union man, 
Sit down, sit down, 
When they give him the stack they'll take 
him back, 
Sit down, sit down. 


“When the speedup comes just twiddle your 
thumbs, i 

Sit down, sit down, 

When the boss won't talk, don't take a 


walk, 
Sit down, sit down.” 


The sitdown strikes began on December 30 
with the attempt of GM to move the dies at 
Flint Fisher Number One to Lansing and 
Grand Rapids, 

Between December 30 and January 11 there 
were sitdowns at Fleetwood and Cadillac in 
Detroit, at Fisher Two in Flint, at Guide- 
lamp in Anderson, Ind.; down in Cleveland 
the people left the plant but kept the opera- 
tion down with picket lines. There were tra- 
ditional strikes in GM plants at Janesville, 
Wis., in Norwood, Ohio, in Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Toledo, and Oshawa, Ontario. 

On January 4 the union submitted a com- 
plete list of grievances. We asked for a na- 
tional GM agreement, day rates, more piece- 
work, seniority, recognition of the union, 
control of speedup, grievance procedures, 
reinstatement of all men fired for union 
activity, and a 30-hour week. 

GM said “no” to everything. 


= 
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Widely separated workers, workers who 
did not know each other's. names, workers 
who did not know about each other, men 
who had been divided, weak and oppressed, 
came together in union solidarity. 

Armchair generals and colonels were de- 
manding that these National Guard men go 
into the plants and shoot the sitdowners 
out, but for once the National Guard truly 
maintained law and order. The strikers 
Were disciplined, but the Flint city govern- 
ment was a GM government. GM insisted; 
80 the police tried to evict the sitdowners. 

Without the honorable and courageous 
resistance by Gov. Frank Murphy, could the 
sitdown strikes have been won? 

President Roosevelt would have called 
that an “iffy” question. The answer to it 
is that the same spirit of reform, the pas- 
Sionate national housecleaning that put the 
New Deal in office, that led to the election 
of a Democrat like Murphy in a State that 
had been corporation-dominated for many 
years, also stirred the people of the country 
and breught on the sitdowns. Roesevelt in 
Washington, Murphy in Lansing, the people 
in their homes and factories, John Lewis, 

the rank-and-file leaders of the United 
States—all had great roles in this historic 
drama. Unquestionably the strike was set- 
tled when it was because of behind-the- 
scenes telephone calls from Roosevelt to the 
GM Building. 

Well now lets see what happened. Gov- 
ernor Murphy in Lansing—he came to office, 
he was inaugurated after the sitdown strike 
began. Governor Murphy kept his word to 
keep peace despite every kind of reactionary 
Pressure to settle the strike at the end of 
bayonets. The strikers settled down to a 
disciplined dull trial of patience. 

The strike came to an end on February 11, 
20 years ago tomorrow. The chief issue, of 
Course, was the recognition of the union. 
Had GM obeyed the law in the first place, 
there never would have been a strike. 

Governor Murphy announced the settle- 
Ment terms. For a period of 6 months GM 
would not, without the Governor's permis- 
sion, deal with any employee spokesmen ex- 
cept the UAW in the 17 struck plants. In 
the other plants the union would be dealt 
With, as the representative for its members. 
No discrimination against union people. All 
Strikers would be rehired. Union members 
could talk about the union during lunch 
and rest periods. All court proceedings 
against the union and its members to end. 

e company. would begin to negotiate with 
the union in good faith. 

It was a magnificent and historic victory. 
Celebrations of the victory lasted all night 
everywhere there was a GM plant. In Flint, 
in Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, a decisive vic- 
tory had been won. But this basic principle 
still had to be applied in the industry. 

When GM settled, the rest of the com- 
Panies did not stand in line to deal justice 
Out to the workers. One by one they had to 
be taught the lesson GM learned with such 
effort. The GM victory inspired thousands 
more workers to stand up and insist on their 
Tights, And while the workers held the 
Plants, their brothers supported them by 
demonstrations at Cadillac Square. Millions 
of people sang the old union song that year 
with new feeling. Hold the fort for we are 
Coming—union men be strong—help will 
Come when help is needed, victory will come. 

History only comes in neat packages when 
it gets set down in the books. Today we 
Bay that the big breakthrough came with the 
GM settlement; this was the turning point. 
But when it was happening we couldn't be 
Sure what was happening. 

Even after the GM settlement, GM factory 
Managers violated agreements and under- 
Standings. To enforce our right.to justice we 
Went back on brief sitdowns. We sat in 
Chrysler for 18 days before we won the right 
to belong to a union. Governor Murphy's 
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deep sense of justice helped us win the Flint 
sitdown strike, but the mayors and police 
of many cities knew nothing about justice. 
Their language was in the end of a night- 
stick; they breathed tear gas and vomit gas 
at us. They tried to ride over our rights on 
horseback. 

That was it, 20 years ago, the birth of in- 
dustrial unions in the auto industry, the 
first steps on the road to social justice. 
I think back across these 20 years, I re- 
member the tear gas at the Briggs plant. 
I remember the long years of relief and 
WPA for so many unemployed, and then I 
look at the progress we have made, from 
union recognition, to seniority, to a grievance 
procedure, to our vacations, and holidays, 
pensions, health protection, and our guar- 
anteed wage program—and I remember sud- 
denly that just this week a voice out of 
the past spoke, Herbert Hoover, and he said 
we were headed for the situation his policies 
brought on in the thirties, and I think, No. 
On this road there is no turning back, 
what we have built we have built solidly. 
We began to build a city of justice 20 years 
ago and we are still building. Now on this 
anniversary we can see where we came vom. 
At this place in time we can also see where 
we are going, toward justice and freedom and 
security. 

No one, not John Lewis, not Franklin 
Roosevelt, not even Governor Murphy was 
alone responsible for the historic change we 
the people of an industrial society wrought 
in 1937, but if one man’s life and philosophy 
and deep respect for his fellow man can 
symbolize the ideals of the people who sat 
in the factories, who marched in the demon- 
strations who, wherever they were, sup- 
ported this great fight for justice that man 
was Frank Murphy, the grandson of an Irish 
revolutionary who was hanged for his patri- 
otism. He stood up for social justice when 
the clamor in high places was for blood, 
Tonight we pay tribute to him, to Franklin 
Roosevelt, to John Lewis, to the hundreds of 
thousands of people who came to the end 
of oppression’s road and then turned around 
to start us on the path we all march on 
today, toward the great freedoms—ireedom 
from fear, freedom from injustice, freedom 
from insecurity, freedom from domination 


and oppression. 


Leon Wazeter, Wilkes-Barre Newspaper 
Publisher and Editor, Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news story 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Febru- 
ary 4, 1957, on the death of Leon Wa- 
zeter, former editor and publisher of a 
Polish language newspaper in Wilkes- 
Barre: 

Services will be held Tuesday morning for 


Leon Wazeter, of 5 Elizabeth Street, Trucks- ` 


ville, who died Saturday morning at 1:30 at 
his home, following a stroke. Former Polish 
newspaper editor and publisher, he was 
stricken ill shortly after he and his wife ob- 
served their 56th wedding anniversary No- 
vember 25. 

Funeral will be held at 9:15 from the 
funeral home, 70 East Main Street, Plymouth, 
with a requiem mass at 10 in St. Therese's 
Church. Burial in Mount Olivet Cemetery, 
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Carverton. Friends may call today, 2 to 4, 
and 7 to 10. 

Mr. Wazeter, a native of Poland, devoted 
most of his life to causes connected with the 
liberation of his native land. His great- 
grandfather gave his life for Poland while 
fighting under Napoleon. His grandfather 
took part in the Polish uprising of 1831, and 
his father, Anthony Wazeter, was a partici- 
pant in the Polish uprising of 1863. 

Mr. Wazeter came to the United States at 
the age of 8 and settled in New York. 
He was educated in the public schools of the 
metropolis and later was graduated from 
New York University and its school of law. 

Instead of practicing law, he turned to 
journalism. In 1899, he founded the first 
Polish daily newspaper, Free Poland, in New 
York. This newspaper now is published as 
the New World. 

In 1917, he was associated with Ignatz 
Paderewski in the movement to recruit a 


Polish army to fight with the allies. 


In 1919, he organized the office of the Polish 
Consulate General In New York and subse- 
quently he helped set up the Polish Embassy 
in Washington in cooperation with Prince 
Lubomirsky, Minister of Finance Adamski, 
and Count Francis Pulaski. 

He also served as director and secretary of 
the Caucasian American Trading and Mining 
Co, which had extensive interests in south 
Russia, all of which were lost when the Com- 
munists overran the country. In this enter- 
prise, he was associated with Prince David 
Abaschidze. 

In 1926, he came to Wilkes-Barre as editor . 
and publisher of the Gornik. 

Later, he became active in politicos and. 
served on the staffs of Joseph Morris and Dr. 
Frank Pugliese when they were county 
treasurers, In 1932, he became court officer 
for Judge John Aponick. 

He was a member of the Polish-American 
Congress, the ZNP, Tatra Club, St. Therese's 
Church at Shavertown, and the Holy Name 
Society. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Stella 

of New York; three sons, Attorney 
Francis Wazeter, president of the Polish- 
American Congress of New York, and general 
counsel for the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals of the State of New York; Alex and Leo 
Wazeter, president and -treasurer, 
respectively, of the heating and air-condi- 
tioning firm of Davis and Wazeter; two 
brothers, Marion, Jersey City, and Julian, 
Staten Island; one sister, Mary, New York; 
and nine grandchildren. 


United States-Arab Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Wilbur Elston, of the editorial- 
page staff of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
which was published in the Minneapolis 
Tribune of Sunday, February 10, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IKE SEEKS To Improve UNITED STATES-ARAB 
RELATIONS 
(By Wilbur Elgton) 

Improvement of relations between the 
United States and the Arab world was the 
major goal of the meetings that President, 
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Elsenhower had last week with the leaders 
of three Arab States, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and 
Lebanon. 

It is too early to say that the President 
achieved his goal, but the early reactions 
have been good. All three visitors, King Saud, 
of Saudi Arabia, Crown Prince Abdul Han 
of Iraq, and Charles Malik, foreign minister 
of Lebanon, have endorsed the Eisenhower 
doctrine for the Middle East and have indi- 
cated they will support it back home. 

King Saud also has indicated that he wants 
to achieve Arab unity for peace. With that 
purpose in mind, he tried to restore cordial 
relations between the United States on the 
one hand and Egypt and Syria on the other. 
More than that, he met in Washington, for 
the first time in his life, the crown prince of 
Iraq 


One reason the two Arab neighbors never 


before had met is that the crown prince still | 


is considered the pretender to the throne of 


the Kingdom of Hejaz. It was King Saud's 


father, Ibn Saud, who drove the Hashemite 
King Hussein out of the Hejaz in the 1920's, 
The crown prince is of the Hashemite 
dynasty who rule Jordan as well as Iraq, 
and the Hashemites have been somewhat 
bitter with the Sauds as a result of the loss 
of the Hejaz. 

If this meeting narrows the gap between 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq, it will be a startling 
development. Saud, who spreads his money 
around the Arab world to further various 
causes in which he is interested, often has 
tried to isolate Iraq because of the enmity 
between the two royal families. In this 
move, he has had the full support of Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt simply because Iraq is 
friendly with the West. 

During his visit in Washington, King Saud 
also has consulted with the ambassadors of 
Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan, whose countries 
belong to the Baghdad Pact along with Iraq 
and Great Britain, These diplomats, accord - 
ing to dispatches in the New York Times, 
have been trying to persuade Saud that the 
Baghdad Pact is not an agency of British 
imperialism but is almed at the threat of 
Soviet communism. 

Saud has been a bitter enemy of the 
Baghdad Pact, as has been Nasser, even 
though all the members except Britain are 
Moslem countries. However, there were 
some indications that he might be inclined 
to take a more charitable view of the pact 
if he, too, were given some aid from the 
United States. 

The trouble with giving aid to Saud is 
that his country already receives several 
hundred million dollars a year in oil royal- 
ties. Unfortunately, the money is being 
used more for the benefit of Saud and his 
family and friends than it is for his people. 
‘There probably will be a good deal of oppo- 
sition, as a result, to the plan to give United 
States economic ald to Saudi Arabia, al- 
though military aid is being viewed with a 
more approving eye. 

In the past, Saudi Arabia has declined to 
sign the military agreements required of re- 
cipients of military grants. Ordinarily, such 
agreements require that the arms will not 
be used for aggressive purposes, will not be 
given to another country, and will be avail- 
able for inspection by American military 
missions. Now, however, King Saud ap- 
parently is willing to accept American arms 
subject to such conditions. 

A basic reason for American interest in 
Saudi Arabia and King Saud is oil. 
Arabia last year produced 6 percent of the 
world’s supply of crude oil and it has 18 per- 
cent of the world's reserves. Its oil has been 
developed by the Arablan American Oil Co., 
which began commercial production only 
after. World War II. 

The United States is interested in the Ara- 
bian oil not only for its own long-range in- 
terests but also for those of western Europe. 
And Saudi Arabia is interested in keeping its 
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western market, too, Both production and 
refining were off 30 percent in December be- 
cause of the closing of the Suez Canal. The 
reduction naturally cut into Saud’s income. 
The market that the West offers (and the 
fact that Russia is self-sufficient in its oil 
resources) is the West's strongest counter to 
the Soviet Union's new imperialistic drive in 
the Middle East. 

An immediate problem was the renewal of 
the lease of the American base.at Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia. The United States first en- 
tered into agreements for its use in 1951 as 
& part of its worldwide chain of air bases to 
protect the free world against Russia, The 
5-year agreement for this base expired last 
June, and King Saud had been slow about 
renewing it, knowing that he had powerful 
bargaining power because the United States 
has given up its wartime bases in Iran and 
Egypt. It is understood that Saud now has 
agreed to a 5-year renewal of the lease. 

In dealing with Saudi Arabia, the United 
States once again is forced to do business 
with a leader that few people approve of and 
with a country whose feudal traditions are 
foreign to our own. Yet this is part of the 
price we pay for world leadership. We can- 
not afford to avoid dealing with the countries 
and peoples with whom we disagree, espe- 
cially if they also happen to oppose commu- 
nism. i 


Twenty-Four-Hour Quarantine Inspection 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H. R. 4692, to amend Public Law 
410, 78th Congress, with regard to com- 
pensation for overtime, Sunday, and 
holiday work of employees of the United 
States Public Health Service, Foreign 
Quarantine Division. 

H. R. 4692 would amend the Public 
Health Service Act by establishing over- 
time, Sunday, and holiday pay for cer- 
tain quarantine inspection personnel of 
the Public Health Service. These em- 
ployees, performing duties including the 
operation of vessels in connection with 
inspection and treatment of passengers 
and crews or goods and public convey- 
ances arriving by land, water, or air in 
the United States, would be entitled un- 
der my bill to rates of overtime compen- 
sation the same as customs and immi- 
gration inspectors.. The hours of duty 
would correspond, under this measure, 
to established working hours of the col- 
lateral Federal Government inspectional 
services engaged in similar duties. 

The purpose of this legislation is be- 
cause all the three Govermment services, 
namely customs, immigration, and quar- 
antine, are all historically under a simi- 
lar pattern. Special rates of compensa- 
tion for these services are justified by 
the irregular, sporadic, and unpredicta- 
ble nature of their overtime and close 
proximity of the respective inspectors. 

The recent emergency supplemental 
budget request, together with the fact 
the President's budget for fiscal 1958 also 
includes funds for operation of quaran- 
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tine inspectional service after 5 p. M., 
and other than during the present 
regular hours, makes this bill desirable, 
and I hope it has prompt consideration. 

Under the present operation when a 
vessel arrives after 6 p. m. it is required 
to anchor at quarantine and wait until 
the following morning for inspection. 
The average cost of the delay to the 
steamship is approximately $5,000 per 
day. About 41 percent of all vessels in- 
spected arrive after 6 p. m., and the cost 
to the steamship industry is estimated at 
$10 million a year. Since a great deal of 
our foreign shipping in American-flag 
vessels is subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the cost of delaying ships over- 
night is paid indirectly by the Federal 
Treasury. Twenty-four hour quaran- 
tine service would therefore indirectly 
result in great savings to the American 
taxpayer. 


United States Cotton and New Orleans 
Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New Orleans Item: 


UNITED STATES COTTON AND New ORLEANS 
EXCHANGE 


The New Orleans Cotton Exchange, to the 
average passer-by, is the picture of per- 
manence and solidity. Its gray granite front 
looks like the cornerstone of the downtown 
financial district. 

It was startling to read, in the Item's year- 
end edition, the words of Cotton Exchange 
President Joseph P. Henican, Jr, This may 
be the final year for the 86-year-old insti- 
tution, he said, unless a certain sweeping 
change takes place. 

The change he meant is in the manner 
in which the cotton moves from the grower 
to the market. The Federal Government, 
which is in the business of buying up crop 
surpluses, has taken over many of the func- 
tions of this city’s and other cotton ex- 
changes. 

One of the key points in Mr. Henican’s 
presentation is that “unquestionably, our 
Government leaders have acted in good 
faith.” The error, he said, has been in the 
method of meeting an admitted problem. 

It would seem to a casual observer of cot- 
ton economics that changes satisfactory to 
both parties can be made. 

The goal should be preservation of the val- 
uable, time-proven private business chan- 
nels for marketing cotton, plus a soun 
means of disposal of Government-held sur- 
pluses, > 

How deeply the Government Is in the cot- 
ton business is illustrated by figures in 2 
Drew Pearson column printed here December 
21. 

He says that in the last 2 years the GOV- 
ernment has moved $800 million in cotton 
out of its warehouses, and notes further 
that the return on surplus crop sales in gen- 
eral is about half the dollar value. 

The hopeful note sounded by Mr. Henican 
is that the Cotton Exchange is far from ac- 
cepting the fate” of slipping into discard. 
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One of the cotton exchange’s goals—mov- 
ing cotton directly to consumers instead of 
into surplus-storage warehouses—should also 
be the Government's. Storage costs money, 
and semifrantic sales when surpluses become 
embarrassingly large tend to upset world 
market balances. 

As Mr. Henican pointed out, 1957 will be 
decisive. 


Thirty-Sixth Anniversary of Drake Wear 
Post, No. 589, VFW, of Hazleton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
story which appeared in the Hazleton 
Plain Speaker of February 6, 1957, call- 
ing attention to the 36th anniversary 
of the Drake Wear Post No. 589, VFW, 
of Hazleton: 

Drake Wear Post No. 589, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, last night observed the 36th 
anniversary of its organization. The post 
has enjoyed a remarkable record of growth 
and achievement in the community. 

In recent, years, the post has stressed a 
Program of counsel to veterans in relation 
to their rights and privileges with the Vet- 
trans’ Administration. 

The post has a capable staff of officers who 
are well versed in legislation affecting the 
€X-servicemen. 

The post was formed in 1920. The organ- 
ization work was started by Albert Miller, 
a member of Hamilton Fish Post, VFW. in 
Philadelphia. 

The post was named after Frederick Drake 
and Eugene Wear, local young men who 
Paid the supreme sacrifice in World War I. 
hg national charter was granted January 

1921. 

Drake Wear had a number of leased 
homes before they acquired their own prop- 
erty on East Green Street. 

The first meetings were held in city hall, 
then on the third floor of the Kresge Build- 
ing, then Hazle Hall. 

In March 1931, the post lost all of its be- 
longings in a fire which swept the Hazle 
Hall Building. Quarters were again taken 
in the Kresge Building. The Schwartz 
Building was the next site. It was while in 
‘the East Broad Street quarters in June 1932, 
the organization was host to the 13th an- 
nual Pennsylvania department convention, 
Which was a big success. 

In September 1933, the post moved to 
the City Building on North Wyoming Street 
Which they occupied until they acquired 
their present fine home. 

After World War I the membership of 
Drake Wear Post was composed of veterans 
Who saw service in Battery A, 109th Field 
Artillery, which was Hazleton's organized 
Military unit in the 1917-18 fighting. 

Most of the boys of Battery A were veterans 
of Company G. 9th Infantry, National Guard 
Cf Pennsylvania. It was organized by the 

eral Government's revision of the Na- 
tional Guard Act into the 3d Pennsylvania 
Artillery just as the command was called 
for duty on the Mexican border in 1916, when 
Pancho Villa and his bandits raided Ameri- 
can territory. 

The National Guard was again remodeled 
as the command was called for duty when 
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America entered the World War in 1917, It 
became the 28th Division. The 3d Ar- 
tillery became the 109th Field Artillery and 
the Hazleton command was designated as 
Battery A of the new unit, the same posi- 
tion it occupied in the roster in its member- 
ship in the 3d Artillery. 

Battery A went overseas as a branch of 
the 57th Artillery Brigade of the 28th Divi- 
sion. The battery reached France May 9, 
1918. They were in the thick of the fight- 
ing in the Oise, Meuse, Argonne, Aisne, Fis- 
mette, Fismes, Vesle Lys, and Yps campaigns. 
They were in the fight in Belgium when the 
war ended November 11, 1918. 

All the War I veterans have great respect 
for the National Guard, Today they are in 
the forefront in defense of the guard follow- 
ing the comment of Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson which brought a national 
repercussion. ` 

The veterans of War II and the Korean war 
have taken over many of the duties of 
Drake-Wear Post which the War I boys car- 
ried on successfully for a quarter of a 
century. 

The younger ex-servicemen are also giving 
a good account of their stewardship. 

The combined strength of three wars has 
made the Veterans of Foreign Wars a com- 
munity asset. Their influence will be felt 
in their community for years to come. 


Resolution of the Cleveland Dental So- 
ciety Regarding the Jenkins-Keogh 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


O OH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in today’s Rrecorp a resolution 
recently adopted by the Cleveland Dental 
Society in support of the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill. The resolution follows: 


Whereas a proposal known as the Jenkins- 
Keogh bill can give the professional man 
some of the tax benefits denied him since 
the Internal Revenue Code was enacted; 
and 

Whereas the principles of this bill have 
been before our national legislators for over 
6 years in some form or other and have fa- 
vorably impressed these lawmakers by their 
soundness and fairness; and 2 

Whereas under this bill the self-employed 
individual would be able to set aside money 
for future retirement, tax free, such as cor- 
porations now set aside for their pension 
plans; and 

Whereas such savings thus set aside would 
present a definite hedge against infiation: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Cleveland Dental So- 
ciety support the principles of the Jenkins- 
Keogh proposal and urge the 85th Congress 
to enact them into law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Cleveland Dental So- 
ciety urge Senators JOHN Bricker and FRANK 
Lavschx, Representatives MICHAEL PEIGHAN, 
FRANCES BOLTON, CHARLES E. VANIK, and 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and Representative JERE COOPER, chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
to use their support and influence to insure 
an early enactment of this proposal, 
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The Cost of Freedom: An Academic View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, speaking in Philadelphia at a 
meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges on January 8, 1957, President A. 
Whitney Griswold, of Yale University, 
reminded his listeners of the old adage 
that tells us that the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. This is the minimum 
price, he said. As the Hungarians can 
testify and the pages of history confirm, 
freedom has always been one of the most 
costly of man’s wants. To him who is 
denied it, through involuntary servitude 
or any other device, it is a priceless 
objective. To him who enjoys it, it is a 
priceless possession, one whose original 
value does not depreciate with age or 
use. 
Just as the initial cost of freedom 
May range all the way from the mere 
attainment of citizenship to the supreme 
sacrifice of life itself, so the cost of main- 
taining it may vary; but it is never 
cheap. Vigilance is not enough: it can 
serve tyrants as well as the defenders of 
freedom. In the service of freedom, it 
is imperative that we know what to be 
vigilant about. 

And here, President Griswold became 
more specific, saying that the times read 
us a stern object lesson in this regard. 
During the past decade we in the United 
States have experienced our share of a 
world-wide conspiracy to destroy free- 
dom, as a matter of principle. This con- 
spiracy has been thwarted, and in the 
thwarting vigilance has played an im- 
portant part. Yet when the historical 
judgment of this experience is rendered, 
he declared, it may well be found that 
there has been a net loss to freedom 
rather than a net gain. The effort to 
destroy freedom was countered by an 
effort to save it by reducing its scope. 

I include here the brilliant address by 
President Griswold, of Yale: 

Tue Cost or FREEDOM: AN ACADEMIC VIEW 
(Text of address by President A. Whitney 

Griswold, of Yale University, January 8, 

1957, Association of American Colleges 

meeting, Philadeiphia, Pa.) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it Is with 
trepidation that I take up the subject of 
freedom here tonight, so close in distance 
to the historic spot where the freedom of 
our country was first proclaimed and so 
close in time to the heroic effort of the Hun- 
garian people to follow that example. The 
last word on freedom will never be spoken; 
deeds, rather than words, are its most elo- 
quent testimonial. We shall never complete 
our definition freedom because, while we 
recognize it objectively as the absence of 
restraint, its truest meaning must always 
be subjection. We speak of the four free- 
doms as basic, yet we soon increase their 
number. Even among the four there is im- 
perfect consistency, two being positive affir- 
mations of things to enjoy (freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion) and two nega- 
tive safeguards against things to avoid (free- 
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dom from want, freedom from fear). Be- 
tween its sensible limits of servitude and 
license we find freedom as individuals in 
many forms. I do not propose to lecture this 
learned audience on the meaning of a word 
that is sacred to all of us, both as American 
citizens and as members of the teaching 


profession. I shall assume, rather, the gen- 


eral meaning with which, through our laws 
and customs, we have invested the simple 
absence of restraint and offer, for what they 
are worth, a few thoughts which I hope may 
bring that meaning into sharper focus and 
its fulfillment within easier range. 

Let me first dispose of a particular mean- 
ing of freedom that seems to have gained 
currency in the United States. This is the 
one that puts its stress on the first syllable 
of the word and identifies the whole word 
as a gratuity, as something available to any- 
one who desires it without payment or cost. 
With so many of the necessities of life now 
supplied on such terms, especially in the 
broad fields of health, education, and wel- 
fare, it is not surprising that freedom should 
be implicitly included among them. Yet 
there could be no more illusory commodity 
than free freedom. To assume its existence, 
as many of us do, is to assume an attitude 
that invites true freedom’s destruction and 
demise, 

We are all familiar with the adage that 
tells us that the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance. This is the minimum price. As 
the Hungarians can testify and the pages of 
history confirm, freedom has always been one 
of the most costly of man’s wants. To him 
who is denied it, through involuntary servi- 
tude or any other device, it is a priceless 
objective. To him who enjoys it, it is a 
priceless possession, one whose original value 
‘does not depreciate with age or use. But 
between what we might call kinetic freedom 
and potential freedom, there is this differ- 
ence: kinetic freedom, however valuable, is 
not an end in itself. Once we have won it, 
it is no longer the mere fact or condition of 
freedom, but the uses to which we put it, 
that counts. We may expand the four free- 
doms many times but we can find no room 
for such as freedom of idleness or freedom 
of ignorance. In this direction freedom 
soon loses itself in license. Or it destroys 
itself in subjective interpretations that vio- 
Jate the basic rule against restraint and turn 
one man's meat o another man’s poison. 
It is within these odter limits that freedom 
offers its great benefits to man, provided he 
has the wit to perceive the limits; and pro- 
vided, further, he has the enterprise to culti- 
vate and improve such freedom as is vouch- 
safed to him by the society and circum- 
stances in which he lives. — 

This choice and realization of uses imposes 
upon us a subtle economy of freedom, in 
which, as in all economies, we exchange goods 
and services for goods and services, toil and 
effort for value received. Just as the initial 
cost of freedom may range all the way from 
the mere attainment of citizenship to the 
supreme sacrifice of life itself, so the cost of 
maintaining it may vary; but it is never 
cheap. Vigilance is not enough: it can serve 
tyrants as well as the defenders of freedom. 
In the service of freedom, it is imperative 
that we know what to be vigilant about. The 
times read us a stern object lesson in this 
regard. During the past decade we in the 
United States have experienced our share of 
& worldwide conspiracy to destroy freedom, as 
a matter of principle. This conspiracy has 
been thwarted, and in the thwarting vigi- 
lance has played an important part. Yet 
when the historical judgment of this experi- 
ence is rendered I fear it will be as a net loss 
to freedom rather than as a net gain. The 
effort to destroy freedom was countered by 
an effort to save it by reducing its scope. 

The reason why vigilance thus miscarried 
is plain. Much of it was uninformed vigi- 
lance: the watchful eye in the empty head, 
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It saw, or thought it saw, one enemy, shouted 
the alarm and rushed all its forces into the 
fray, heedless of its tactics and neglectful of 
its defenses on other fronts. Its identifica- 
tion of the original enemy was correct. But 
through the uncritical use of tactics it some- 
times honored that enemy by imitation and 
gave credence to the most abhorrent of en- 
emy doctrines; namely, that the end justifies 
the means. For example, while it decried 
the hue and cry as employed by the enemies 
of freedom, it justified its use on the part of 
its defenders; it identified committee investi- 
gations with jury trials; it confused due 
process of law with legalistic pantomime. 
All of these practices were justified by the 
doctrine of present danger, with its overtone 
of silent leges inter arma; yet all left free- 
dom apologizing for its reversion to primi- 
tive and incompatible ways, accusing itself 
by excusing itself, and morally weaker in the 
bargain. 

Meanwhile, by allowing itself to become 
committed to one enemy to the point of ob- 
session, freedom allowed other enemies to 
gain ground, enemies such as ignorance, and 
the pervasive spirit of monopoly that curtails 
and restricts freedom in so many phases of 
our social and economic life. Ignorance is 
the arch enemy of freedom; by neglecting 
our schools we have given it a new lease on 
life. Beginning with business in the last 
century, the tendency toward bigness, cen- 
tralization, and regimentation has spread to 
government, labor, and agriculture. The 
mass media of radio and television impart a 
dreary sameness and a potentially dangerous 
uniformity to our cultural life. Organiza- 
tion, with its plethora of conferences and 
committees, its habitual delegation, there- 
fore evasion, of responsibility and initiative 
has become the order of the day. Though 
empirical in nature and avowedly innocent 
of the design, these trends, if allowed to 
proceed without reference to our basic prin- 
ciples of freedom, could result in a de facto 
totalitarianism hardly preferable to the one 
we oppose de jure. My point is that none of 
this was necessary, none of it need have 
happened, if vigilance had been properly 
informed. 

This is particularly true of the freedom 
we claim for our profession, academic free- 
dom. Of all types of freedom this is the 
least well understood. In the eyes of our 
profession it is nothing more than the appli- 
cation to academic circumstances of the civil 
liberties guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States. In the eyes of much of 
the public, it is a special privilege of esoteric 
purpose and dubious- validity presumably 
granted to teachers in partial substitution 
for more adequate compensation. When 
academic freedom came under attack, as it 
did, its defenders had to work under a severe 
handicap of obscurity. For this they had 
themselves very large to blame. The plain 
fact was that for the most part their insti- 
tutions had failed to instruct their own 
graduates in the elementary meaning and 
purposes of academic freedom, and lacking 
this instruction, these graduates not only 
failed to understand it themselves but were 
unable to interpret it to the public. Nor 
was this accomplished by litigation: the law 
proved itself a better debater than it was a 
teacher. It, too, suffered from the general 
failure, especially regrettable in its own 
schools and the universities in which they 
were situated, to instruct the lay public in 
its own basic principles and purposes. A 
great unfinished task of education has yet to 
be completed before academic freedom will 
be secure. Vigilance is on guard, but vigi- 
lance needs the help of the teacher more than 
the lawyer. 

The information of vigilance is the prime 
responsibility of education. So it was desig- 
nated by the founders of the Republic and 
so it remains today. Part of the true cost 
or freedom, a major part equal and in many 
respects superior in importance to national 
defense, is the maintenance of an educational 
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system equal to this responsibility. If free- 
dom has suffered from uninformed vigilance 
it is becduse we have not been willing to pay 
that price. We must pay it or risk the loss 
of our freedom. 

At the mention of educational costs a 
gloomy landscape of deficits, shortages, and 
depressed salaries swims before our eyes. 
We have looked out upon this landscape 
now for the better part of a decade, shud- 
dering at it, but doing little to improve it. 
Our excuse is that we cannot afford to do 
better. This is only an excuse, and a poor 
one. According to estimates supplied by 
the United States Office of Education, our 
total current plus capital expenditures on 
education for the year 1955-56 amounted to 
$15.5 billion or 4 percent of our gross na- 
tional product for 1955, which was $390.9 
billion. Another computation shows cur- 
rent outlays on education not including capi- 
tal expenditures to have comprised 4.7 per- 
cent of our personal consumption expendi- 
tures, in which category it compares with 
certain other selected items, as follows: 


Item: Billions 


Education (elementary and second- 
ary education, 9.4; higher, 2.6) 
Tobacco products and alcoholic bev- 


12.0 


In the cold light of these figures, which 
could be amplified by our expenditures on 
such items as radio and television sets, cos- 
metics, toys, and sporting goods, what be- 
comes of the argument that we cannot afford 
to do better by our educational system? 
There is nothing left of it. The figures show 
that we could allocate to education a sub- 
stantially larger proportion of our wealth 
without depriving ourselves of necessities, 
without greatly denying ourselves pleasures— 
even luxuries, and without touching such 
crucial items in the national budget as 
health, social security, or defense. Our only 
valid reason for not doing so is that we do 
not wish to, not that the resources are 
lacking; and the most generous explanation 
of this lack of motive is lack of understand- 
ing. We have no trouble recognizing the 
cost of national security as part of the cost 
of our freedom and, on the strength of that 
recognition, in allocating to it a much larger 
share (10.5 percent) of our gross national 
product. Once we saw them in the same 
light the needs of education would be met 
as promptly and as adequately as those of 
national security. Nor would such educa- 
tional allocations be pure out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. Since they would be invested in 
the conservation and development of the 
country’s most valuable natural resources, 
its human resources, they would constitute 
capital formation of the most fundamental 
kind. 

But Tam preaching to the converted, The 
country as a whole does not see the case a5 
I have presented it. The statistics have re- 
ceived nationwide publicity and attention. 
Yet they have not produced the necessary 
educational funds. They have been shouted 
from the housetops, but they have not gen- 
erated the will to supply those funds. Could 
it be that there is something within our 
educational system, some inherent weak- 
ness, that makes it a faltering advocate in 
its own cause? 

I suggest that there ts. I suggest that by 
neglecting the liberal arts it has allowed its 
identity with freedom to become blurred and 
made it difficult for itself to represent this 
to the public. The widespread prevalence of 
vocational studies throughout our educa- 
tional system is a not unnatural outgrowth 
of American history. It is rooted in our phi- 
losphy of education which, from the outset, 
prescribed such training for all citizens who 
desired it. But neither the facts of our his- 
tory nor the philosophy that gives them life 
support such training as a substitute for 
the liberal arts. On the contrary, as every 
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Student of the lives and writings of the 
founders of our country knows, the liberal 
arts were considered to be the driving. mo- 
tivating force of the whole educational sys- 
tem, through which each citizen was encour- 
aged to progress as far and as fast as his 
Native abilities permitted. In truth, those 
lives and writings proclaim the liberal arts 
as the educational source of the concepts of 
Treedom embodied in the Constitution and 
the whole political philosophy of which it 
the center. 

The inhibiting weakness of our educa- 
tional system today is that it has not faith- 
fully adhered to that philosophy. It has pro- 
duced virtually unlimited opportunities for 
training in the vocational skills required by 
dur complex society but increasingly limited 
opportunities for contemplation of the 
meaning and purpose of those skills. It has 
at times lost sight of bona fide vocational 
training in the welter of hobbies, pastimes, 
and other activities that have managed to 

nd a place in its curriculum. It has al- 

those studies which for centuries have 
been esteemed and sought after as the intel- 
lectual and spiritual sustenance of freemen 
and as the inspiration of a free society to be- 
Come confused with other studies which, 
though useful in themselves, serve no such 
exalted and essential purpose, and to decline 
toa Point well below their proper position in 
its curriculum. A recent study shows that 
the proportion of college and university stu- 
dents majoring in the liberal arts and sci- 
ences dropped from 43 percent of the gradu- 
ating class in 1940 to 35.7 percent in 1052. 
g male students graduating in 1955 the 
Proportion was 26 percent, and even this was 
Vily weighted with preprofessional stu- 
having vocational purpose if not specific 
Content, This is not to imply that the young 
men and women engaged in vocational stu- 
ales care any less for freedom than the ma- 
Jority of their classmates enrolled in the 
liberal arts. It is to say that, at their best, 
Vocational studies offer no such instruction 
in the meaning of freedom, such systematic 
testing and proving of freedom’s basic prin- 
Clples, as the liberal arts do; while at their 
Worst, vocational studies induce a kind of 
Neutralism, a passive tendency to accept 
things as they are and conform to them, that 
is Potentially dangerous to freedom. 

With our schools and colleges thus turn- 
ing away from the classic image and inspira- 
tion of freedom, it is no wonder they have 

trouble explaining freedom to the public 

Or commending their interests in the name 

Of freedom to the public's support. If they 

these things, they must reverse this 

nd. They must restore the liberal arts to 

their rightful proportions in our educational 

m. This is the final and decisive item 

in this estimate of freedom’s costs. It is the 

tone. We will spend enough on free- 

to protect ourselves from enemy attack. 

We will Spend enough on education to keep 

dur children off the streets. But we shall not 

Purchase true freedom at this price. For 

that we must pay extra, and for the will to do 

80 that will supply the wealth, we must re- 

Store to good health and good repute the 
arts becoming freemen. 


Award for Clergyman 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA t 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
February 9, 1957, which lauds the out- 
standing contributions made by Rev. 
Father Valentine L. Biczysko, pastor, St. 
Stanislaus Church, Nanticoke, Pa., who 
was presented with the cross of Polonia 
restituta in recognition of his service to 
the cause of freedom: 
AWARD FOR CLERGYMAN 


If there ever is an attempt to select the 
Most generous and modest clergyman in 
northeastern Pennsylvania, the Reverend 
Valentine L. Biczysko, pastor of St, Stanislaus 
Church, Nanticoke, will be a leading con- 
tender for the distinction, although he would 
be the first to disclaim his worthiness and 
unquestionably will be embarrassed by this 
reference. But facts are facts and the record 
of his inspiring life cannot be disputed. 

Father Biczysko is one of those individuals 
who never lets his right hand know what his 
left is doing where charity and kindness are 
concerned. Orphanages, missions, colleges, 
hospitals, the needy everywhere—all are in 
a position to testify to the extent of his 
benefactions. 

Occasionally, friends and parishioners get 
an inkling of what he is doing behind the 
scenes when an acknowledgement comes 
from some source. For instance, in 1954, he 
was awarded the fidelitas medal by Saints 
Cyril and Methodius Seminary for fidelity 
in serving God and country through the 
realization of the religious and cultural ideals 
of our forefathers. The citation added: 

“Because he possessed a loving heart that 
was always sensitive to the spiritual, cul- 
tural and social needs of the faithful, he 
has fashioned of his priestly life the ful- 
fillment of the teachings of his Master and 
has proven himself a worthy recipient of the 
fidelitas medal.” 

At a parish reception on Sunday night, 
new testimony will be added to the record 
when the government-in-exlle of the Repub- 
lic of Poland, with headquarters in London, 
will confer on him the cross of Polonia 
restituta in recognition of his service to the 
cause of freedom. In this connection, one 
who is familiar with the situation discloses 
Father Biczysko contributed, among other 
things, tons of food and clothing to the peo- 
ple of Poland in the dark days through which 
they have passed. 

Father Biczysko has dedicated his life to 
God and humanity and to the country of his 
adoption and his native land. His is a 
stirring career and he is reaping a rich harvest 
in respect and gratitude. 

The bestowal of the cross of Polonia resti- 
tuta onthis unselfish man is recognition 
in which all who are acquainted with Father 
Biczysko will rejoice. It is a decision in 
which they not only will concur, but which 
they will applaud. 


Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the history of one of Alabama's 
outstanding leaders, the Honorable 
Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, who served 
in the Congress as one of my predeces- 
sors during the period 1857-61; served as 


school of politics.” 
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a member of the Confederate Congress 
1861-64; served on the staff of Gens. 
Joseph E. Johnston and Joseph 
Wheeler; was president of Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Ala., during the 
period 1865-68 and was appointed as 
United States Minister to Spain by Pres- 
ident Grover Cleveland in 1885. This 
outstanding soldier, statesman, author, 
and educator died on February 12, 1903. 

He was one of the outstanding leaders 
in public school education and did more, 
in my opinion, than any leader in the 
South to establish State Normal schools 
and a system of public graded schools in 
the cities, small towns and rural areas. 
He is one of Alabama’s representatives 
in Statuary Hall, the other being Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler under whom Curry 
pital daring the war between the 

es. 


Janez LAMAR MONROE CURRY: JUNE 5, 1825- 
FEBRUARY 12, 1903 


Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, statesman, 
author, educator, was the second son of 
Wiliam Curry, of Georgia, and Susan Winn 
Curry. “I can hardly call myself an Anglo- 
Saxon,” he once said, “as in my veins flow 
English blood, Scotch, Welsh, and French.” 
He was born in Lincoln County, Ga. In 
1833 “the stars fell.“ and the meteoric 
shower was associated by Curry with his 
leaving home for a distant school. Later 
he entered the famous Waddell Academy.in 
South Carolina, where both the arch- 
nullifier, John C. Calhoun, and the soli 
nationalist, James L. Petigru, were trained. 
In 1838 his father removed with his family 
to Talladega County, Ala., where fresh lands 
invited slave labor. The next year Jabez 
entered the University of Georgia (then 
Franklin College), where Joseph Le Conte, 
the scientist, and Benjamin H, Hill, Senator 
from Georgia, were fellow students. Le 
Conte, writing to Curry from California, in 
1887, said in a post script; “We have just 
received two or three first-class seismo- 
graphs. Wanted, an earthquake to record“ 
a want abundantly supplied in 1906. 

In 1843 Curry entered the law school of 
Harvard College, where he studied under 
Joseph Story and Simon Greenleaf, and 
where Rutherford B. Hayes was a class- 
mate. In Boston the southern youth was 
present when Wendell Phillips and William 
Lloyd Garrison spoke on abolition. His 
structural purpose in life was shaped at this 
time, when he heard Horace Mann, the 
American apostle of public schodls. In look- 
ing back upon this experience, Curry re- 
corded: Mann's glowing periods, earnest 
enthusiasm, and democratic ideas fired my 
young mind and heart; and since that time 
I have been an enthusiastic and consistent 
advocate of universal education.” Unity in 
diversity marks Curry's career, and the key 
to the remaining 60 years of his activity is 
his zeal for universal education in the South 
in the spirit and power of Horace Mann. 
After receiving his law degree at Harvard, 
in 1845, on his way home to Alabama he 
visited John C. Calhoun, then Secretary of 
State. “In all my political career,” Curry 
said, “I was an adherent of the Calhoun 
Thus Mann and Cal- 
houn became the poles of his sphere of ac- 
tivity. The future and the past wrestled 
for his soul. His politics have lost in mean- 
ing, but his supreme purpose to “preach a 
crusade against ignorance” has been a gulf- 
current to those who came after. 

He served in the Mexican War as a private 
in the Texas Rangers but resigned on ac- 
count of ill health; he was a member of the 
Alabama Legislature three different times, 
in 1847, in 1853, and in 1855; a Member of 
Congress, 1857-61; a member of the Confed- 
erate Congress, 1861-63, and again in 1864; 
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an aide on the staff of Gen. Joseph E. John- 
son and Joseph Wheeler, and lieutenant 
colonel of cavalry in the Confederate Army, 
1864-65; president of Howard College, Ala., 
1865-68; professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Richmond (then Richmond Col- 
lege), 1868-81. President Hayes offered 
Curry a place in his Cabinet, and Cleveland 
appointed him United States minister to 
Spain, 1885-88. This service, though ot 
cordial and signal success, was “a mere in- 
terlude in the man's essential career.” Six- 
teen years later, upon King Alfonso’s coming 
of age, Roosevelt, at the special request of 
Spain, sent Curry back as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary (1902). 

It was in 1866, when.the South was in 
ashes, that George Peabody, of the old New 
England stock, made a gift of more than 
#2 million to quicken schools in the South. 
Barnas Sears, the first agent of the Peabody 
fund, requested that Curry should be his 
successor, because “he is so many-sided, so 
clear in his views, so judicious, and knows 
60 well how to deal with all classes of men. 
His whole being is wrapped up in general 
education, and he is the best lecturer or 
speaker on the subject in all the South.” It 
was upon the motion of General Grant that 
Curry was elected agent of the Peabody 
Fund in 1881. Four achievements are 
credited to Curry’s administration of this 
fund: State normal schools for each race 
in 12 Southern States; a system of public 
graded schools everywhere in the cities and 
small towns; the grounding in the minds of 
legfslators of their responsibility for ade- 
quate rural schools; a body of educational 
literature, in his 40 reports and 10 published 
addresses. Inspired by the example of the 
Peabody fund, John F, Slater, of Norwich, 
Conn., gave a million dollars in 1882 for 
Negro schools in the South. One of the 
Slater trustees was Rutherford B. Hayes, who 
in 1890 secured Curry as agent likewise of 
this fund. Thus to Curry's strong hand had 
come the main treads of educational prog- 
ress in the South. 

In building the idea of public education, 

was wont to address the legislatures 
in Southern States, and audiences in all parts 
of the country. Speaking before the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on July 4, 1898, on the 
doctrines of Calhoun, he was frequently 
interrupted by President Harper in order to 
read aloud telegrams as to the progress of 
the Battle of Santiago that ended Spanish 
rule in America and made the United States 
a world power, Then Curry would turn from 
Calhoun to greet the Star-Spangled Banner 
draping the platform, and make it the basis 
of an appeal for nationality. He was a man 
of leonine type, both in appearance and in 
energy. As an orator he was fervent, but 
his main power as a speaker was due to his 
personality fused with principle. In his pres- 
ence before an audience there was, indeed, 
something of the demonic quality which 
Goethe describes. Once he declared to a 
great assembly that it was the proudest duty 
of the South to train every child in its bor- 
ders, black or white. Silence ensued. He 
exclaimed, “I will make you applaud that 
sentiment,” and with irresistible eloquence 
proceeded’ to do so. 

Just before going to Chicago, Curry at- 
tended at Capon Springs, W. Va., a small 
conference of persons interested in education 
in the South. The next year, 1899, Curry 
was elected president of this conference, 
out of which sprang the Southern Education 
Board, and, in a sense, the General Education 
Board. The vast educational effort repre- 
sented by the work of these boards may be 
considered, so far as the South is concerned, 
the culmination of Curry's 60 years’ devotion 
to the cause of universal education. The 
Southern Education Board was organized 
in New York City on November 3, 1901, under 
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the presidency of Robert C. Ogden, and Curry 
was made its supervising director. Ogden 
carried forward the movement, revealing so- 
cial statesmanship that practically trans- 
formed conditions in the South. He always 
delighted to say, “Curry was my master.” 
Some of those associated with Curry in the 
Southern Education Board were Walter H. 
Page, Albert Shaw, Hollis B. Frissell, George 
W. Dabney, and Edwin A. Alderman. This 
group energized public opinion in behalf of 
better schools for all the children of the 
South. 

Curry was spared to see this flowering forth 
of all his work. At his death in 1903, the 
funeral, in accordance with his own request, 
was held from the halls of the University 
of Richmond, and he was buried at Holly- 
wood Cemetery. The State of Alabama 
placed a marble statue of Curry in the Hall 
of Statuary in the Capitol at Washington. 
He was married on March 4, 1847, to Ann 
Bowie, a native of Abbeville District, 8. C. 
Of the 4 children of this marriage, but 2 
survived infancy. Ann Bowie Curry died 
on April 8, 1865. On June 25, 1867, Curry 
was married to Mary Wortham Thomas, a 
daughter of James Thomas, of Richmond, Va. 
After a wedded Mfe of 36 years, Mrs, Curry 
survived her husband but 3 months. 


Death Claims Sister Mary Vincent 
de Paul, R. S. M. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial and a 
news story from the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader of February 11, 1957, on 
the passing of Sister M. Vincent de Paul, 
who devoted 69 years to the religious life 
as a nun and an outstanding educator 
in the parochial schools of Wilkes- 
Barre: 

Sister M. VINCENT DE PAUL 

The death of Sister Mary Vincent de Paul, 
R. S. M., who devoted 69 years to the reli- 
gious life, 66 as a professed member of the 
Order of the Sisters of Mercy in the prov- 
ince of Scranton, recalls an inspiring career 
as a nun and educator. 

Very few of us are privileged to labor in 
one field so long as Sister Mary Vincent 
de Paul toiled in the vineyard of the Master. 
To this dedicated woman it was an unprec- 
edented opportunity for unselfish service to 
God and humanity, and she made the 
most of it. 

A scholar with an impressive background 
in science, literature, history, music, and 
philosophy, Sister Mary Vincent de Paul also 
was an outstanding administrator, a combi- 
nation that equipped her for many respon- 
‘sible posts and made possible accomplish- 
ments that constitute a lasting memorial. 

Imbued with the spirit of the pioneer, 
Sister Mary Vincent de Paul made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the advancement of 
the community with which she was identi- 
fied, as well as to education in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. She enriched the minds and 
hearts of three generations, sharing with 
them her vast knowledge and inspiring them 
with her example. 

Of her, it is possible to write, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant." 


February 14 


DEATH CLAIMS NUN OF 66 YEARS— SISTER VIN- 
CENT DE PAUL, OF MERCY ORDER 


The death of Sister Mary Vincent de Pavl, 
a member of the Sisters of Mercy Order for 
66 years, occurred last night at 11 in Mercy 
Hospital, where she was admitted yesterday. 
She was a leading educator in parochial 
schools here for many years and formerly 
served as principal of St. Mary's High School, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Funeral will be held Wednesday morning 
from St. Mary's Convent, city, with a requiem 
mass at 10 o'clock in St. Mary's Church of 
the Immaculate Conception. Internment 
will be in the Sisters’ plot, St. Mary's Ceme- 
tery, Hanover Township. Translation of the 
body from Mercy Hospital to St. Mary's Hos- 
pital to St. Mary's Convent was held this 
afternoon, and the body will lie in state at 
the convent until funeral time. 

Sister Mary Vincent de Paul, a daughter 
of James and Eileen ODonaghue O'Connell, 
of Plymouth, began preparations for her rell- 
gious work in 1888. In the intervening years 
she taught in parochial schools of Scranton 
Diocese and in the Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia. 

She was the first supervisor of parochial 
schools of the Sisters of Mercy in the 
Scranton Diocese, a position she held 20 
years. She was responsible for reorganizing 
St. Mary’s Evening High School and through 
her efficient guidance the school was given 
the same State crediting as St, Mary’s day 
school. 

Sister Mary Vincent de Paul's extensive 
education services in the Scranton diocese 
were interrupted only by her years of study 
at Catholic University, Washington, Villa- 
nova College, and Fordham University, and 
a trip abroad when she visited in Ireland, 
the birthplace of her relative, Daniel O'Con- 
nell, the great emancipator. She also visited 
England, France, Germany, and Italy, where 
she and the group whom she traveled bad 
a private audience with Pope Pius XT. 

She is survived by a number of nieces and 
nephews in Plymouth, 


Simple Arithmetic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received from some of my con- 
stituents an article which had a 
in the February 6 issue of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Bredt, 
of Lakewood, Ohio, brought this article 
to my attention, and I thought it worthy 
of the attention of the Members of the 
House. The article follows: 


SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


Thirty-eight billion dollars has been allo- 
cated for the military services of this country 
in the whopping $71.8 billion Federal budget 
for fiscal 1958—from July 1, 1957, to June 30, 
1958—a budget which will cost every man, 
woman and child in the country some 8432. 

Admittedly we must have a Military Estab- 
lishment, the world being what it is. But 
we're losing money in the services because 
trained men can't afford to stay in at the 
present pay. 

Only yesterday the New York Herald Tri- 
bune described how the United States Stra- 
tegic Air Command—the free world’s chief 
deterrent against the encroachment of com- 
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Munism—tis facing a great slump in combat 
effectiveness because 3 out of 4 of SAC's 
Young Reserve and ROTC officers and 6 out 
of 10 of its enlisted men are leaving the 
service as soon as they finish their first tour 
ol duty * * for higher pay and a more ap- 
Pealing future in civilian life.” 

Francis and Katharine Drake, writing in 
the Reader’s Digest for February, reveal some 
astonishing figures in this connection and 
declare that an adequate pay raise, designed 
to make the service attractive enough so 
that trained men would remain, would cost 
less than a billion dollars a year, and, if 
it succeeded in reducing manpower turn- 
Over to 25 percent per year, as military ex- 
Perts predict, would save up to $5 billion an- 
nually. 

Their article says that during the past 3 
Years Army turnover has been nearly 100 
Percent; Navy turnover 94 percent; Air Force 
turnover 90 percent. An Air Force mechanic 
is responsible for a $227,000 jet engine; the 
Sergeant in charge of a ground radar ma- 
Chine, a $494,000 instrument; the 5-man 
Crew of a jet bomber, a plane worth $8 mil- 
lion. And in 1955 the Air Force lost men 
who cost $2 billion to train. They got better 
Pay on the outside. 3 

It's really a matter of simple arithmetic, 
and here’s an example. It takes 3 years to 
train an electronics expert, and costs $20,000, 
Thus, the Government gets only 1 year of full 
Output from the expert's 4-year enlistment. 
When he quits (and 90 percent do) another 
Man takes his place. And a new man has to 
Start training at the bottom. 

To keep that one position filled over a 10- 
Year period, 10 men have to be trained, and 10 
times $20,000 comes to $200,000. If the 
original man had been kept on the job the 
total cost would haye been $40,000—a say- 
ing of $160,000 on just one job. Multiply this 
by the number of skilled jobs in the serv- 

„ and the saving potential is staggering. 

When you stop to consider that an Air 
Force captain who pilots an atom bomber 
Bets $7,000 a year, while the captain of a 
Commercial airliner draws down some $20,000, 
Jou can understand the Drakes“ feeling that 
the first thing needed to hold valuable men 
in the services is a pay raise of at least 50 
Percent in the high skill brackets, with small- 
er increases lower down, plus more generous 
living allowances for hardship stations. 

The Pentagon currently is drafting legis- 
lation on the reco: dations of an ad- 
Visory committee ed by Ralph E. Cord- 
iner, president of General Electric Co., which 
Would overhaul the present military pay 
System and make it compensate for skill—not 
Just length of service. It is in the twin in- 
terests of economy and military effective- 
ness that action be taken speedily. 


The 1957 People-to-Peop!e Project of 
the VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 
ORD, I include the following feature arti- 


Cle written by Attorney Louis J. Feld- 


Mann, chairman, VFW loyalty pro- 
Sram, from Hazleton, Pa., which ap- 
Peared in the VFW Magazine of Febru- 
ary 1957: 
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Our 1957 PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROJECT 


(By Louls G. Feldmann, chairman, 
VFW loyalty program) 

Under a mandate approved by the dele- 
gates to the 1956 national encampment in 
Dallas, and in cooperation with President 
Eisenhower’s people-to-people friendship 
program, Commander in Chief Cooper T. 
Holt has pledged the continued support of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars to this inter- 
national peace objective. 

Recently the White House requested the 
heads of all major veterans organizations to 
serve as members of a White House commit- 
tee, charged with the task of coordinating 
the activities of veteran groups in this field. 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, noted war hero 
and president of Eastern Airlines, and Past 
National Commander Lewis K. Gough, Amer- 
ican Legion, were named to serve as cochair- 
men of this committee, which includes 
Comander in Chief Holt. 

At a meeting held in New York early in 
December, attended by Earl Chesney, special 
assistant to President Eisenhower, Com- 
mander in Chief Holt announced that the 
VFW is ready to implement President 
Eisenhower's program with a 1957 overseas 
goodwill project, based on the general pat- 
tern of the VFW pilgrimage to Europe in 
1955. 

“This year we will encourage our mem- 
bers to visit our neighbors to the south of 
us in this hemisphere,” the VFW leader 
announced. “We anticipate an attendance 
of more than 25,000 VFW and auxiliary 
members at our 1957 national encampment 
in Miami Beach, August 25-30. This factor 
will give many of those who plan to attend 
our 58th national encampment an ideal op- 
portunity to visit our neighbors in the Carib- 
bean areas, Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica. * 

“We have concluded arrangements with 
Pan American World Airways System, and 
the American Express Co., for five special 


tours which our members will be able to 


enjoy either prior to the opening of our 
meetings in Miami Beach, or at the close of 
the national encampment.” 

Commander in Chief Holt's announcement 
was greeted with enthusiastic approval by 
the members of the Rickenbacker commit- 
tee, and Earl Chesney, assistant to President 
Eisenhower. The success of the VFW pil- 
grimage to Europe in 1955, was praised as a 
perfect demonstration of the people-to-peo- 
ple friendship project in action. 

As chairman of the VFW Loyalty Day 
program, I think our VFW and Auxiliary 
members are perhaps better qualified than 
any other group of citizens to serve as un- 
official ambassadors of goodwill for the 
United States in other countries. 

As overseas veterans, we learned a great 
deal about the art of making friends with 
people who speak a different language, and 
who cherish their own customs and tradi- 
tions. 

Under existing world conditions, the na- 
tional security of the United States depends 
in a large measure on how well we earn the 
understanding and truşġ of other peoples. 
We fully subscribe to the creed emphasized 
by the President of the United States when 
he declared: 


“If our American ideology is eventually to 
win out in the great struggle being waged 
between two opposing ways of life, it must 
haye the active support of thousands of in- 
dependent private groups and institutions, 
and of millions of individual Americans 
acting through person-to-person communi- 
cation in foreign lands.” 

I heartily agree that we as individuals and 
as an organization, should join with other 
groups to promote America's peaceful inten- 
tions, and its good neighbor policies, in visits 
among the peoples of other countries. 
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The goodwill tours that have been planned 
in conjunction with the 1957 national en- 
campment create an ideal opportunity to do 
our part in this effort to make friends for our 
country, I can think of no plan that gives 
the individual VFW member a better 
chance to do his bit to combat commu- 
nism—and to prove to our good neighbors 
south of the border that we are people like 
themselves, men and women who wish to 
live in peace with the peoples of all other 
countries. 

By meeting these people face to face, by 
showing respect for their dignity as indi- 
vidual human beings, and by honoring their 
traditions and cultures—we can earn their 
confidence in return. 

We have much in common with all the 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. Un- 
fortunately, our active interest in their af- 
fairs has been somewhat neglected, but only. 
because our security has been threatened by 
critical developments in other parts of the 
world. But the manner in which our neigh- 
bors to the south have always resisted the 
sinister spread of world communism com- 
mands our loyal cooperation, 

For those of us who will have tourist dol- 
lars to spend in the summer of 1957, the 
low cost of the proposed VFW sponsored tours 
to the Caribbean, Mexico, Central America, 
and South America offers a splendid invest- 
ment. The countries to be visited 
many exciting and exotic experiences. All 
are rich in ancient cultures and historical 
significance. Their peoples are cordial and 
friendly, proud of their arts and their con- 
tributions to the progress of civilization. - ` 

In cooperation with Pan American World 
Airways system, and the American Express 
Co., the VFW has planned five tours that will 
fit nearly any purse. 

For example, for as little as $59.50—plus 
the cost of a few meals—you will be able to 
spend nearly 3 full days in Havana. Pan 
American World Airways will take you from 
Miami to Havana in 1 short hour. 

For a few dollars more, you can enjoy the 
alternative of spending 3 luxurious days in 
glamorous Nassau. If you have already visit- 
ed Cuba and Nassau, there is a 10 day VFW 
trip that will take you to Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and Haiti. 
This journey also includes a visit in Havana 
on the return trip to Miami, 

Another suggested excursion offers a 7 day 
visit to Mexico, the annual mecca for count- 
less thousands of American tourists. These 
four tours will start from Miami on August 
31, the day after the 1957 national encamp- 
ment adjourns. 

For those interested in the grand tour of 
South America, arrangements have been con- 
cluded for a 3 week journey that will start on 
August 1, with return in ample time to at- 
tend the 1957 national encampment which 
will start in Mami on August 25. This 
itinerary will include stops in the Canal Zone, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
The round South America tour will permit 


‘optional points of depature for those who 


may wish to leave the United States from New 
York, New Orleans, Houston, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, or Miami. All passengers on this 
tour will rendezvous in the Canal Zone, from 
which point they will travel together for 
the fascinating South American journey. 

Further details about the cost and itiner- 
aries for these five tours will be found in 
special sections of this article. 

If you are among those who can contem- 
plate one of these tours, make use of the 
coupon being published on page 30 of this 
issue. This coupon will bring you the full 
detalls in a special brochure currently being 
prepared for distribution. 

If you need some help in making up your* 
mind as to which particular trip you would 
prefer to take, consult with your travel 
agent, your nearest American Express Co. 
office or Pan American World Airways office. 
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OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the news that Thurmond Chat- 
ham had passed away was both shocking 
and depressing. It was hard for me to 
believe that this man—with so many 
abilities and talents, with so much en- 
ergy and vitality, and who meant so 
much to so many people—was gone for- 
ever. 

I shall never forget that, on my first 
day of service in Congress, he extended 
the right hand of friendship to me, and 
never withdrew it. I am grateful for 
that friendship and for the opportunities 
I have had during the last few years to 
know him better than would have been 
possible if we had not served together in 
the House. He was uniformly courteous, 
considerate and generous in his conduct 
toward me and all his colleagues. I 
have never known a man intimately who 
had a wider range of interests and who 
exhibited more selflessness in his serv- 
ice to community, State, and Nation. 

Thurmond Chatham freely offered his 
life to his country in time of war, and 
the same spirit of patriotism and devo- 
tion caused him to spend the best years 
of his life working for an enduring peace, 

In his death, North Carolina and our 
country have lost the services of a dedi- 
cated public servant, his family the com- 
forting presence of a devoted and loving 
husband and father, and I a close and 
warm personal friend. 

A news dispatch from Winston-Salem, 
the day following his burial, announced 
a final act on his part which was so 
typical of Thurmond, when it reported 
that he had donated his eyes to the North 
Carolina Eye Bank. Thus after life 
Thurmond Chatham continued his un- 
selfish service to mankind—in this in- 
stance giving his own eyes in order that 
someone approaching blindness might 
have an opportunity to see again. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include editorials from the Winston- 
Salem Journal, the Greensboro Daily 
News, and the News and Observer, three 
daily newspapers published in North 
Carolina. These editorials discuss the 
outstanding characteristics and great 
accomplishments of this unusual man. 
I include them as a part of my remarks 
in order that Thurmond Chatham's 
friends everywhere may know how he 
was regarded by the people back home 
who knew him best. 

From the Winston-Salem Journal of 
February 6, 1957] 
THURMOND CHATHAM 

Thurmond Chatham genuinely liked peo- 
ple. He liked them for what they were, not 
because of what they had or the places they 
‘occupied. 

Because of that trait, Mr, Chatham’s death 
has been felt in a manner which, of Itself, is 


~ the finest final tribute any man can earn. 
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It is not, perhaps, surprising that this 
death has caused sadness in those places 
where the high and the mighty sit. 

In the high places of industry Thurmond 
Chatham earned respect both by his accom- 
plishments (the Chatham Manufacturing Co. 
grew large sized under his leadership) and by 
his decent honesty in dealing with his people. 
It is the same in the high places of govern- 
ment; in the Congress (where he served 
ably), in the Navy (where he saw active serv- 
ice, really distinguished service, in two world 
wars), in the State Department (where he 
fought for improvement at a time when the 
Department was under general attack), and 
in the high echelons of politics (where he was 
courted both because of his wealth and be- 
cause of his wise counsel). 

But that sadness is to be expected of any 
man who has served ably in important posts 
over a period of many years. 

Yet the impact of the death of this man 
Teaches far beyond these places. It is felt 
among a range of people whom you ordinarily 
would not expect to share an intimate rela- 
tionship with such a man. 

There are cattlemen like Tom Cooley, of 
Surry, and dirt farmers like John Wright, of 
Currituck, who feel a sickness in their hearts 
because of Mr. Chatham's death. Old-time 
hunters in our coastal scunds—men like Har- 
rison Midgette, Uncle Daniel Wright, and 
many others—share that feeling. So do un- 
known men like John Seri and Magner Nausti, 
who fished the Norwegian salmon streams 
and walked the dusty roads of the Eira Valley 
each summer with Thurmond Chatham, and, 
in their time together, came to love him as he 
loved them and their simple, honest way 
of life. es 

That touch—some call it the common 
touch, but it truly is most uncommon—is, 
perhaps, the best measure of Thurmond 
Chatham. It explains, for example, why Mr. 
Chatham did not hesitate to speak out for 
the human rights of the Negro people in a 
time when merely opening his mouth invited 
political defeat. 

His belief in the dignity of human beings 
also explains his deep-seated feeling for tra- 
dition and for family. People, he felt, must 
have roots to have meaning. Out of that 
conviction came his feeling for his own peo- 
ple and their traditions and for the land 
which produced his people and to which, in 
their time, they returned. 

These are fundamental things. The long 
list of accomplishments in industry, conser- 
vation, politics, Foreign Service, agriculture, 
local, State, and regional development, and 
all the rest merely reflect what Thurmond 
Chatham was and believed. 

Men will come along to serve in these areas 
as well as Thurmond Chatham has served. 
They always do. But there will not be many 
men who will come along who possess the 
same essentially simple but precious traits of 
character. Such men are rare. 

From the Greensboro Daily News of 
February 7, 1957 
THURMOND CHATHAM 


In the sudden death of Thurmond 
Chatham North Carolina and the Nation lost 
a citizen who served them well, 

His contribution was greater and more 
enduring because of its diversification, thus 
attesting to his wide interests, vision and 
energy. 

As an industrialist Mr, Chatham did much 
to make that name a household word wher- 
ever blankets are used. The great industry 
which his family developed and continues to 
operate at Elkin is one of the major seg- 
ments of northwestern Carolina's economy. 
Along with his industrial leadership, how- 
ever, went a corollary interest in agriculture 
and conservation of the State's and then 
the Nation's natural resources. In develop- 
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ment of cattle-raising in the State, Mr. 
Chatham pioneered and exerted an influence 
which continued throughout his life. 

Those at all familiar with his carreer and 
his traits know that he had a strong sense 
of public duty. It was that duty which led 
him to enter the political arena where he. 
moved from local responsibility to the 
Congress of the United States. His interests 
were widespread in Congress, where he served 
four successive terms, but his particular con- 
cern was in foreign affairs. He knew the 
horrors of war from personal experience 
and he recognized that any rights, privileges 
and opportunities which we have can be 
assured or exercised only under peace, That 
conviction he showed not only in Congress 
but by joining the Nation’s Armed Forces 
for active duty in both World Wars. 

As representative from the Fifth District, 
Mr. Chatham left no one in the dark about 
his convictions. Whatever he believed in he 
had the courage to stick to and to vote 10r. 
Outside of saying that he was an interna- 
tionist, it is difficult to classify him, Some- 
times he voted with liberals and other times 
with: conservatives; one of the factors which 
certainly had some part in his defeat last 
Fall- was his refusal to sign the so-called 
southern manifesto. He knew the political 
potentialities of that refusal but neverthe- 
less he held fast to it as a matter of prin- 
ciple and outstanding courage. 

Those who knew Thurmond Chatham best 
will, over and above his civic, industrial. 
military and political record, hold fondest 
memories of his warm, radiant personality, 
his fine fellowship and his human qualities. 
He was never happier than when out on 
his farm or in eastern Carolina fishing waters 
with a group of his friends around him. 


From the Raleigh News and Observer of 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 
„ THURMOND CHATHAM 


The State, the Nation, and many persons 
in other lands were saddened and shocked 
yesterday by the sudden death, from a heart 
attack, of former Congressman Thurmond 
Chatham of Winston-Salem. 

Mr. Chatham was an unusual man of wide 

interests and tremendous energy. He in- 
herited wealth and increased his fortune 85 
the head of the Chatham Manufacturing Co. 
the world's largest maker of blankets, He 
also inherited from his father, the late Hug? 
Chatham, a strong sense of duty through 
public service, In his first elective office, 
that of county commissioner, he followed in 
the footsteps of his father, and he became 
best known as a Member of Congress where 
he served from 1949 until January of this 
year. 
Through the years he was a member of 
numerous governmental, civic and philan- 
thropic boards and commissions and was one 
of a relatively small group, which served 
with distinction in both World Wars. He was 
also a highly successful farmer and did much 
to improve the breeds of cattle, particularly 
dairy cattle. 

But it was as a legislator Thurmond Chat- 
ham made his greatest contribution to tbe 
public. Mr. Chatham was a Democrat and 
an internationalist, but above all else he was 
a rugged individualist, in the best sense of 
that phrase. He defied description as a con- 
servative or liberal or even as a middle-of- 
the-roader. At various times he voted with 
each of those three groups, always with 
enthusiasm and personal conviction. 

Mr. Chatham served on the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee during all of his congres- 
sional tenure and became recognized as one 
of the best informed men in the country on 
international affairs. 

It is unfortunate that his county, his State 
and his Nation should be deprived of his 
3 at the comparatively early age 
of 60. 
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Guardsmen Can Take It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
include as part of my remarks the fol- 
lowing editorial on the National Guard, 
Written by a distinguished Iowa news- 
Paper publisher, Mr. Paul G. Norris, Jr., 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Marshalltown (Iowa) ‘Times-Republi- 
Can: 

Charles Wilson has done it again. The 
Defense Secretary with a penchant for 
Pungent phrases is in political hot water 
Once more with his remark that a draft- 
dodging business developed in National 
Guard enlistments during the Korean war. 

Naturally such an impolitie remark stirred 
the ire of Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, who 
heads the National Guard Association, 
Which is somewhat of a lobbying organiza- 
tion composed of high political brass of the 
guard. 

Indiscreet as Wüson's remark was, there 

a measure of truth in it, though it would 
have been better left unsaid. 

Not that National Guard recruits during 
the Korean war were actually draft dodgers— 
they weren’t—but some of them did take a 
Calculated risk that enlistment in the guard 
Would enable them to keep their civilian 
Jobs and avoid combat service in Korea. 
For some that risk paid off. 

General Walsh was technically correct in 
his reply to Wilson that “a man enlisting in 
the National Guard was making himself 
Uable for service,” but selective service did 
Openly offer such recruits a loophole through 
Which they might escape active duty. 

When the Korean war broke out the draft 
Was reactivated and some National Guard 
divisions were immediately called up for 
active duty and a few did see service in 

orea, 

Other guard divisions were not called 
Up and as time went on, it became increas- 
ingly unlikely they would be—though there 
Was always that risk. 

Selective Service from the start deferréd 
National Guard men from the draft, and that 
Was proper because the National Guard was 
subject to call anytime. And the fact that 
Some guard divisions were never called was 
no fault of the National Guard itself, nor of 
Selective Serviee. 

So it is hardly fair to consider guard re- 
Cruits of the Korean war era as draft dodg- 
ers, even though the Pentagon's failure to 
Call all guard divisions into active service did 
Make it look that way. 

Secretary Wilson’s thoughtless remark 1s 
Unfair ot thousands of patriotic National 
Guard men, but we are confident the guard 
Will survive this slur as it has others. 

From time immemorial guardsmen have 
been subjected to one epithet after another, 
but have always proved they could take it. 
They have been called boy scouts by the 

gular Army, tin soldiers by an unapprecia- 
tive public in peacetime, and strikebreakers 
by labor leaders. But they have always taken 
Such slurs in stride. 

The guard has done a heroic job—in war 
as our first line of reserves and in peace as 
Protectors of public rights in civillan dis- 
turbances—and they will continue to do it. 

Secretary Wilson owes the guard an apolo- 
BY for his thoughtless remark, even though 

is a measure of truth in it—in a few 
Isolated cases. 


- worthy of holding the position of 
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Harold Stassen and His Magnificent 


Obsession 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most curious careers in public life 
in our times has been the strange case 
of Harold Stassen. Under leave, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
timely editorial from the Minot (N. Dak.) 
Daily News of Thursday, February 7, 
1957: 

A MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION ~ 

When Harold Stassen served as governor of 
Minnesota he was rated as a sound-thinking 
public official with every promise of attaining 
the rank of statesman. 

All that would be required, it was held, 
was the seasoning that experience would 
bring. 

The youthful governor commanded na- 
tionwide attention. He was classed by mem- 
bers of the Republican Party as the white 
hope of the years to come. 5 

Stassen went into the armed service, was 
given a rank in the Navy and came out sound 
of body and mentally alert. 

As president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania nothing occurred to mar an otherwise 
good record. 

However, all through these years Mr. 
Stassen appeared to place a high rating on 
publicity. He seemed to know how to bring 
the gentlemen of the press double-timing to 
get his ideas of just about any subject. 

As candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion something must have happened to make 
him think he was appointed to save the 
Republican Party. Backed by a minority 
opposed to the accepted Republican organi- 
zation he started a career that has mystified 
the Nation. 

He decided that RICHARD NIxoN was un- 


running 
mate with Dwight Eisenhower. It might 
have been expected that with the result of 
the San Francisco convention he would have 
quietly folded his tent and silently with- 
drawn from the Washington scene. 

The ridiculousness of his position in blam- 
ing Nrxon for the loss of Congress to the 
Republicans is developed by a survey con- 
ducted by U. S. News & World Report. 

“Would Republicans have captured con- 
trol of Congress if Christian A. Herter had 
been the party's nominee for Vice Presi- 
dent?” 

That was the query put to losing Re- 
publican candidates in 37 States. Of these, 
77 declared that Dick Nrxon was a definite 
asset and assisted in the campaign. There 
were two who held Herter would have been 
better. 

Congressman RicHarp M. SIMPSON, of 
Pennsylvania, summed up the situation 
rather clearly when queried on the Stassen 
charge: . 

“This is a most absurd and ridiculous 
charge. 

“As chairman of the Republican Commit- 
tee, I can say that nobody in the party cam- 
paigned as vigorously or as effectively for 
the Republican ticket, for the congressional 
and local tickets, as Dick NIXON. 

“In connection with Mr. Stassen’s as- 
sertions I assume that Mr. Herter must have 
given his best for the Republican ticket 
in Massachusetts, and I note regretfully that 
Republicans lost the governorship in that 
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State. This alone seems to belie Stassen's 
strange thesis.“ 

We have heard of people going through 
life with an obsession of some kind or other. 
It would appear from where we stand that 
Harold Stassen's could be properly rated as 


- & “magnificent obsession,” with the time 


properly at hand for him to remove himself 
from the Washington scene, and not further 
embarrass the administration, even though 
Mr. Eisenhower seems willing to further 
tolerate him. 


Winning Essays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, there have been many hours 
spent in investigations and discussions of 
juvenile delinquency and misconduct in- 
volving a relatively small number of our 
youth. I have always felt that the good 
work and accomplishments of youth to- 
day are rarely recognized. Instead the 
bad deeds of a few bad apples tend to 
spoil the reputation of many of our 
youth. 

Recently the DAR in Nebraska held 
county essay contests and a State com- 
petition for the essay winners. I am 
proud that a girl from the Second Dis- 
trict won the State award with an essay 
on why American history should be 
taught in our schools. ` 

An Omaha girl, Gail Frances Simon, 
won the Douglas County essay contest 
with an article about our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington. A girl from 
Nebraska City, Nancy Shirley, won the 
Otoe County contest writing about our 
present Chief Executive, President Eis- 
enhower. : 

I include these essays and Miss Shir- 
ley’s State winning essay also: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(By Gail Frances Simon) 

Question: “Name a great man and describe 
his qualities that helped make a nation 
great.” $ 

Understanding and integrity such as 
George Washington's founded our great 
country. 

This man molded our land, a eountry of 
Many peoples and ideas, into unity, a na- 
tion, a democracy. 

Washington laid the foundation for Amer- 
ica. He believed and believed so thoroughly 
that the dream of a government by the peo- 
ple became a reality. 

So well liked and powerful that he was 
once offered the sovereignty of this Nation, 
Washington sacrificed personal gain for com- 
mon welfare. 

However, only one great person does not 
make a nation great. It is the thousands, 
following Washington’s example, who have 
made America the most respected nation of 
the world. Í 


DWIGHT EISENHOWER 
(By Nancy Shirley) 


“True greatness of nations is in those 
qualities that constitute the greatness of the 
individual, > 
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“Name a nationally known individual and 
tell of the qualities that made him great.” 

A nation is judged by its leaders. «fhe 
leader of a nation, therefore, must be a sym- 
bol of the principles of his people. Just 
such a man is Dwight David Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower has all of the quali- 
ties that suggest greatness to the average 
American. His belief in democratic proce- 
dures is his answer to the voices of the peo- 
ple. His belief in a nation under God re- 
flects his trust in God as a personal friend. 
His past career symbolizes military 
strength—the power to defend if attacked. 
His belief in diplomacy accounts for his 
solving problems the friendly way. His un- 
selfishness causes him to think only of his 
country and its need to be led. 

Yes, just such a man is Dwight Eisen- 
hower—a wise leader, respected by nations 
and individuals alike for the qualities that 
constitute his own greatness. 


Srate DAR Essay QUESTION 
(By Nancy Shirley) 

The National Society of Daughters of the 
American Revolution urges the extensive 
teaching of American history in our schools. 

Why is the teaching of American history in 
our schools so important today? 

The history of our country is living proof 
that democracy and Godliness, two great 
American ideals, are workable theories rather 
than hollow dreams. 

American youth must glimpse the mo- 
tivating factors behind the actions of our 
forefathers. These youths must be made 
to see that the burning desire for the free- 
doms set forth in our Constitution made 
necessary the fighting of the American Revo- 
lution. They must be made to see why the 
Civil War was fought; because a house di- 
vided cannot stand. 

Only through courses in American history 
will the youth of America learn how our 
country became great and how to keep that 
greatness intact today, tomorrow and forever. 


Lead, Mr. President, Don’t Follow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include therein the 
following editorial taken from the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Herald, Monday, February 
11, 1957: 

Leap, MR. PreESmENT, Don’r FOLLOW 


President Eisenhower is letting us down in 
the battle against inflation. Unless he pro- 
vides firm leadership and brings about cuts 
in Government spending, inflation will 
continue to gobble up our income. 

In 1952, the President said he was going 
to reduce the national debt, trim Govern- 
ment spending, and cut taxes. He still would 
like to do these things, he says, but his lead- 
ership has faltered. For example: 

This year, in submitting a record high 
peacetime budget of $72 billion, the President 
said, “As long as the American people de- 
mand and, in my opinion, deserve the kind 
of services that this budget provides, we have 
got to spend this kind of money.” 

But do we? Suppose the American people 
ask for the moon with a little red fence 
around it? Must Government, then, try to 
provide it? Should we allow our eyes to be- 
come bigger than our stomachs? 
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More important, despite what the Presi- 
dent says, the American people are not 
clamoring for more services. What the Pres- 
ident hears are the insistent, highly 
publicized demands of well-organized pres- 
sure groups. They are some of the American 
people, but they do not represent the ma- 
jority. Nor the whole people. 

The President’s job is to represent the 
whole of the American people. This does not 
mean he must follow the people, nor any 
group of people. He was elected to lead. 

If the President feels, as he has said re- 
peatedly, that we must curb inflation, it is 
his duty to do something about it.’ Bigger 
spending is not the answer, and the President 
knows it. 


The American Legion Statement on 
Ci.iril Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 1, 1957, the Military Operations 
Subcommittee, one of the subcommittees 
of the House Committee on Government 
Operations on which I serve, was privi- 
leged to receive testimony from the 
American Legion on proposed civil- 
defense legislation—H. R. 2223 and 
other identical bills—which the sub- 
committee is now considering. 

I am happy to report that the Ameri- 
can Legion shares the concern of our 
subcommittee with respect to the need 
for an adequate civil-defense program in 
this country. The civil-defense effort of 
the Legion extends back to World War II 
and has been consistently attuned to the 
changing needs of our country. £ 

Today the American Legion supports 
the civil-defense bill which was unani- 
mously introduced by the members of 
our subcommittee. The statement of 
Mr. Niel R. Allen, chairman of the 
Legion's civil-defense committee, notes 
that following World War II the Ameri- 
can Legion supported legislation which 
established the present civil-defense 
program, but notes further that “times 
have changed with the advancement of 
weapons and their methods of delivery.” 
We are cautioned that our planning and 
preparation must also change with the 
times. 

Mr. Speaker, the complete statement 
of Mr. Niel Allen so clearly indicates the 
civil-defense position of the American 
Legion that I should like to present it in 
full at this time for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: . : 
STATEMENT or NIEL R. ALLEN, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL 

DEFENSE COMMITTEE, THE AMERICAN LE- 

GION, BEFORE THE MILITARY OPERATIONS SUB- 

COMMITTEE OF THE House GOVERNMENT 

OPERATIONS COMMITTEE IN CONNECTION 

Wrru Hanes on H. R. 2125, FEBRUARY 8, 

1957 — 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee, last year your committee very 
graciously allowed representatives of the 
American Legion, myself included, to appear 
and offer testimony based upon the man- 
dates from our 1955 national convention. 
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Since that time our civil defense commit- 
tee has met and given added study to na- 
tional civil defense requirements. As a re- 
sult we were adequately prepared to present 
specific recommendations to the last national 
convention, which were based in part upon 
the appearance of Congressman HoọOLIFIELD 
at our preconyention meetings in Los An- 
geles, Calif. It is indeed reassuring to report 
that the delegates to the 1956 national con- 
vention representing our nearly 3 million 
members adopted the civil defense report 
without change. 

The Civil Defense Reorganization Act 
which your committee is now considering 
accomplishes many of the provisions of the 
resolutions adopted at our national conven- 
tion last September. With your permission, 
I would like to present the full texts of two 
of these resolutions. First, No. 284: 

“Whereas it is now apparent that civil de- 
fense has become an integral part of the 
Nation's life and will so remain for the fore- 
seeable future, resulting in greatly inoreased 
importance in the structure of government. 
Now, therefore, 

“Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembied in Los Angeles, 
Calif., September 3-6, 1956, That civil de- 
fense be accorded a status in the Federal 
Government, commensurate with its growing 
importance and that the civil defense de- 
partment of Government should be headed 
by a secretary with Cabinet rank.” 

The second resolution, No. 282: 

“Whereas procedures have not yet been 
established to tee restoration of civil 
jurisdiction in the event of imposition of 
martial law in connection with civil defense 
emergency: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Los Angeles, 
Calif., September 3-6, 1956, That the Con- 
gress explore the problems involved in em- 
powering the Congress to terminate civil 
defense emergency and to restore civil juris- 
diction in the event a state of martial law 
shall have been imposed; and that the Con- 
gress proceed as shall be found appropriate, 
by submitting a constitutional amendment 
if n to guarantee such restoration 
of civil jurisdiction; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the American Legion re- 
quest the cooperation of the American Bar 
Association in conducting further study of 
this problem; and be it further 

“Resolved, That resolution No. 626 of the 
1952 national convention in New York is 
specifically adopted herein as a part of this 
resolution and in furtherance hereof and 
hereby is specifically reaffirmed as American 
Legion policy.” 

The salient points of this resolution are: 

“1. That the American Legion endeavor 
in each community, in conjunction with the 
directors of civil defense, to take the leader- 
ship in seeing that the community as a whole 
supports the civil defense organization, and 
that where civil defense officials at any level 
of government, Federal as well as local, are 
not properly discharging their responsibili- 
ties, the Legion make every effort to see 
that proper changes are made to meet the 
civil defense requirements of the community 
or the country; and 

2. That the Congress enact legislation to 
require and provide for the presently non- 
existent, but essential, coordination between 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration and 
the Department of Defense in planning, 
organizing, and operating civil defense; and 

“3. That the Congress enact laws to define 
in specific terms the area and limits of mili- 
tary jurisdiction and of martial law in the 
event of civil defense activities under enemy 
attack, on the one hand, and the areas and 
limits of civil jurisdiction in event or civil 
defense mobilization, on the other hand; and 
to make specific provision to restore cl 
jurisdiction to local and civil authority upon 
termination of any emergency resulting in 
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establishment of martial law or of any super- 
vening military jurisdiction; and 

“4. That we charge the Congress with the 
imperative duty to supplement existing Fed- 
eral civil-defense legislation with laws con- 
taining such safeguards as shall guarantee 
the full return of individual rights, liberties, 
and freedoms upon the termination of civil 
defense emergency conditions, and that the 
Congress expressly retain to itself the power 
to declare that termination.” 

We believe that initially the most impor- 
tant task of the Federal Government in civil 
defense is to bring to the American people 
an appreciation that civil defense may well 
be the means to their survival, Then they 
(the people) must be organized and instruct- 
ed in civil-defense techniques. This pro- 
Bram should not be short termed or based on 
an emotional appeal such as the imminency 
of enemy attack, but rather it should be 
built as a long range, preferably as a 
Permanent organization. Therefore, as a 
very minimum, a Department of Civil De- 
Tense must have a well organized public- 
information program and a corps of experts 
Capable of organizing and educating State 
and local civil defense leaders The De- 
Partment must use to good advantage that 
Prestige which will accrue to it as a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet. Further- 
More, evacuation and shelter construction 
Planning must be begun immediately. 

The present law, which provides for FCDA 
to function in an advisory capacity, gives 
the balance of power to the States. This sys- 

now appears outmoded since modern 
atomic and hydrogen weapons have such 

ense destructive power and their ef- 
Tects are so widespread that nationally or- 
Sanlzed civil defense has become imperative. 
The public and the military services must 
look to civil defense as a program 
for the protection of the homefront and civil 
defense must be ranked as an equal with the 
Military services. Our policy has been and 
Indications are that it will continue to be 
that the civil-defense program should be 
Maintained solely as a civilian program, 

At present, our entire civil-defense setup 18 
dependent upon volunteer help through- 
Out the communities in the Nation. Progress 
in civil-defense planning to date has been 
hampered by a lack of sufficient volunteers 
In the local level to carry out the over- 
all missions. One giant source of manpower 
that could be tapped to fill these gaps in 
the civil-defense picture is the large num- 

r of reservists who, having completed their 
Sctive duty tours, are home for assignment to 
à local Reserve unit. With some type civil 
defense training included in their active duty 
Curriculum, these men, uvon returning home 
and until needed to fulfill military require- 
Ments, could be invaluable leaders in local 
civil defense units. Naturally, this is a 
Project that would have to be worked out by 

A and the Military Establishment. On 
the basis of Resolution No. 281, also adopt- 
ed at our 1956 national convention, quoted 

low, we endorse it wholeheartedly. 


“Resolution 281 


“Whereas the present threat to our peace 
and the increasing potential of enemy attack 
ve clearly demonstrated the vulnerability 
ot our defense industry as now established, 
As well as the inability of local government 
to meet the problems of civil defense with- 
dut greater Federal participation: Now, 
therefore, be it ` 
“Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Los Angeles, 
Calif., September 3-6, 1956, That the Con- 
Sress accept the full responsibility for the 
common defense as provided by the Consti- 
tution, and enact legislation imposing on the 
eral Government greater responsibility 
and authority for defining, financing, and 
implementing an adequate and effective civil 
defense organization and protective system, 
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evacuation plans and bomb-shelter patterns 
and installations; and be it further 

“Resolved,That,in order to preserve against 
atomic attack a maximum of dislocation of 
existing instaliments, the Congress enact 
legislation providing tax incentives or other 
inducements designed to encourage such dis- 
persed location of new defense-industry in- 
stallations as will result in a soundly con- 
ceived pattern of decentralized and dispersed 
defense industry, creating a long-range 
planned project for the maximum practi- 
cable future decentralization of both defense 
industry and its supporting personnel; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the personnel be assigned 
civil defense missions in cooperation with 
civil defense agencies until needed for mili- 
tary mission, and that a full course of train- 
ing for all civil defense activities be included 
in the curriculum of training of all Reserve 
forces." 

For over a decade the American Legion has 
taken a vital interest in establishing an ade- 
quate civil defense program for the United 
States. During World War II our 17,000 posts 
throughout the country helped to form the 
framework for the local civil defense system. 
Following the war we recommended and sup- 
ported legislation which provided a Federal 
administration designed to coordinate civil 
defense activities. The Congress, recogniz- 
ing the imperative need for such a defense 
measure, passed the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950. In brief, the Federal act pro- 
vided a workable nationwide pattern for 
civil defense. However, times have changed 
with the advancement of weapons and their 
methods of delivery. Our planning and 
preparation must also change with the times. 

Over 6 years have passed since the Federal 
act became law. Although much progress 
has been made in perfecting civil defense In 
some areas, nationally, much remains to be 
done. To accomplish the remaining task be- 
fore us all, we must recognize that if civil 
defense is necessary, and I think we all agree 
that it is, Federal civil defense must be 
given the stature, money, and the authority 
to conceive a realistic program that can be 
put into operation. 

We are all familiar with the part the de- 
fense industry has played in the wars that 
America has fought and won back through 
the years. The American Legion is particu- 
larly concerned about the vulnerability of 
some of our high-priority defense industries 
to mass bombing attacks by a potential en- 
emy. Of course it would be plain folly to 
suggest that all of our big industries dis- 
mantle and move back into the woods or 
mountains. We do suggest, however, that 
new industry installations, as they are plan- 
ned, be encouraged to decentralize as much 
as it is practical to do so. While placing 
FCDA in an advisory position to new defense 
industries in dispersal plans, we recommend 
that consideration be given to an added in- 
centive in the form of tax reductions to be 
offered to these new industries which follow 
in a soundly conceived pattern of decentrali- 
zation and dispersion. 

Civil defense’s problems are many. Frank- 
ly, we are no experts and we do not have all 
the answers. We can only offer suggestions. 
However, we do believe that before an effec- 
tive civil defense national plan can be ac- 
complished, the chief coordinator—FCDA— 
must be given permanent recognition as an 
arm of defense. 

We congratulate members of the Holifield 
Committee who last year conducted such a 
thorough investigation of our civil defense 
organization and operations and whose report 
serves as a basis for the bill that is before us 
now. We have studied the proposed bill 
carefully and strongly endorse its passage. 

I need not repeat the seriousness which the 
American Legion attaches to civil defense. 
Suffice it to say we consider it no less than 
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a coequal of military defense. The time for 
a realistic reappraisal of existing concepts 
was long overdue. Your committee has per- 
formed a most worthwhile service. To delay 
implementing these changes is to set back 
the date when we can truly say that Amer- 
ica's civil defense is a deterrent to attack and 
it does protect the lives and property of our 
citizens. 

For, as atomic scientist Dr. Teller has 80 
clearly stated, “If we so prepare ourselves 
that a terrible attack could hurt us but not 
destroy us, then such an attack, I believe will 
never come.“ 


The Concentration of 95 Percent of Fed- 
eral Research Funds in a Few Big Firms 
Hinders Defense and Undermines Free 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Government itself well may 
be giving the kiss of death to inde- 
pendent small business in our land— 
through the Defense Department's pro- 
gram of channeling huge amounts of 
funds for research and development year 
after year almost exclusively to big 
business. 

The Defense Department passed out 
about $1.5 billion of research money an- 
nually to private companies. This sum 
is 100,000 times as great as the Small 
Business Administration’s whole lending 
program designed to assist small business 
expansion. A 

On March 28, 1956, I introduced House 
Resolution 452 to authorize the Select 
Committee on Small Business to investi- 
gate and study the problems of small 
business with respect to basic and applied 
scientific research and development. 

Mr. Speaker, I pointed out the way the 
Federal Government has been rigged 
against America's small-business men in 
a speech I made on the floor of the 
House on May 9, 1956. This statement 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
May 9, on pages 7037 to 7042, and I shall 
not repeat it here. 

I am pleased that there is a growing 
awareness of the way the present ad- 
ministration is favoring big business at 
the expense of small business and with 
public funds. This is the disturbing and 
shocking situation facing the Nation’s 
4 million small-business men. 

I include here from the Trentonian, a 
leading newspaper in my district, an ar- 
ticle by Miss Sylvia Porter on the final 
report made by the House Small Business 
Committee on its investigations in 1955 
and 1956. Miss Porter’s article deals with 
chapter VI of that splendid report. 
PLIGHT or SMALL BUSINESS: GOVERNMENT 

FRETS, BUT ACTS CONTRARIWISE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The Government itself well may be giving 
the kiss of death to independent small busi- 
ness in our land—through the Defense De- 
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partment’s program of channeling huge 
amounts of funds for research and develop- 
ment year after year almost exclusively to 
big business. 

The importance of this cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In our age of technological revolution, 
Tesearch has become crucial. In more and 
more industries, what a corporation gets out 
of research decides whether it thrives or dies. 

Yet, despite the Government's oft-repeated 
concern about the trend toward concentra- 
tion of industrial power, its own policies are 
contributing to this trend. And no one who 
has the facts can deny it. 

The House Small Business Committee of 
the 84th Congress has just released its final 
report on its investigations in 1955 and 1956. 
I have studied every page of the chilling 191- 
page document which leads its chairman, 
Wricut Patman, Democrat, Texas, to pre- 
dict that if the trends of the past 5 years 
continue, “within 18 years all manufactur- 
ing business and most of the distribution 
and service business of the Nation will be 
controlled by corporations having more than 
$100 million of assets.“ 

But this colorful comment of the contro- 
versial PaATMAN is not what impressed me. 
Rather what hit me was a chapter tucked 
far back in the report entitled “Government 
Subsidies for Research and Industrial Ad- 
vancement,” for it tells the following tale: 

The Government currently pays for almost 
two-thirds of all research and development 
in our country. 

The Defense Department is by far the big- 


- ‘gest spender of the funds, and it alone passes 


out about $1.5 billion of research money an- 
nually to private companies, 100,000 times 
as great as the Small Business Administra- 
tion's whole lending program, designed to 
assist smiall-business expansion.” 

Now where does the money go? 

A full 95 percent of it goes to companies 
employing more than 500 workers. This cer- 
tainly fits the definition of big business 
firms. i 

In the past 3 years, research contracts 
totaling $4.7 billion have been awarded. Of 
this $4.6 billion, or 98.1 percent, has gone to 
the 500 largest contractors. 

What are some of the implications of this? 

The companies doing the research turn up 
not only inventions for defense but also 
products for civilian uses, 

To quote the Attorney General himself: 

foods, electronic devices and 
penicillin, to list only a few present-day 
commercial products, were all originally de- 
veloped under research and development 
programs for defense purposes.” 

The companies have the privilege, under 
our national patent policy, to patent and 
control an invention if they want to. In 
the past 5 years alone, the companies have 
claimed rights to at least 6,788 inventions. 

Again, this leads the Attorney General to 
make the extraordinary admission: “What 
indications are available warn that the Gov- 
ernment expenditures may not run counter 
to the industry trend toward concentration 
but in some degree may even enforce it?" 

So what, then, should be done? At a 
minimum, the report suggests: 

The administration should eliminate the 


“statistical. vacuum“ that exists on Who's 


getting what for research so a sound pro- 
gram oan be worked out that will better 
protect our competitive system. 

It certainly should greatly simplify the 
contract bidding process so smaller com- 
panies won't be under so brutal a disadvan- 
tage 


It should make sure that the officers in 
charge of awarding contracts don't discrimi- 
nate against small business because of their 
cautious tendency to deal only with firms 
which have an established reputation. 
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It surely should begin at once a reexami- 
nation of our whole patent policy to see what 
amendments are in order. 

The Government pays lipservice daily to 
the health of small business. Its research 
program is shiveringly close to the kiss of 
death, 


Money Well Spent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to include an article 
which appeared in the Skagit Valley 
Herald, a daily paper published in the 
Second District of the State of Wash- 
ington, 

This article, written by Ken Monson, 
staff writer and photographer on the 
Herald, is a progress report on develop- 
ment of the harbor at Anacortes, 
Wash., a nearby city. This report is 
of special interest to me, as it was my 
privilege to draw up and introduce 
the original bill which provided for this 
project. 

Also of significance about the story 
is the description of developments which 
indicate that this use of Federal funds 
will be a great benefit to those people 
who are providing the funds—the tax- 
payers of the Second District. 

For some 46 years the people of the 
Anacortes area sought a boat haven to 
protect the salmon fishing fleet and pri- 
vate craft from the storms of Puget 
Sound. The city was blessed with an 
ideal site, but handicapped by meager 
finances. However, as the article points 
out, the city is furnishing around 15 
percent of the money for this project. 

More than that, already many repre- 
sentatives of private enterprise have ex- 
pressed interest in investing their money 
in facilities to make this a complete 
port, offering adequate services to boats 
moored there. The impetus provided by 
the Government's allocating $150,000 to 
get this project underway will un- 
doubtedly result in a total investment 
of private funds in the port many times 
the present cost of the raw construction 
work, 

In these days when many people are 
concerned over use of our funds for 
foreign aid, it is worthwhile to examine 
projects like these, to hear how our 
money can be put to good and beneficial 
use at home. 

The text of the article is as follows: 
DREDGE, PILEDRIVER Pump SILT From Basin 
(By Ken Monson) 

ANACORTES.—Deyelopment of the Cap 
Sante Waterway, small boat moorage basin 
and docks, is progressing according to sched- 
ule, reports Llayd Foster, manager of the 
Port of Anacortes, owner of the property. 

A dredge and piledriver are working in the 
area as part of a $232,750 expansion program, 
Foster said. Silt from the botton of a chan- 
nel and basin is being pumped behind a 
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waterfront bulkhead to reclaim five city 
blocks for building p . 

Most of the money for the project has been 
provided by the Federal Government and the 
rest by the port, which is a political sub- 
division of county government. A total of 
$150,000 has been provided by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers from an 
emergency fund for the breakwater and 
dredging of a new channel and basin, Addi- 
tional expenditures are being made by the 
engineers to clear the present small boat 
basin and channel to a depth of 12 feet at 
mean low tide. 

The port of Anacortes provided $28,000 
for the dredging and breakwater, Foster said. 
In addition, $30,000 was expended to:build 
the waterfront bulkhead. The dredging op- 
eration will put 227,000 cubic yards of ma- 
terial behind the bulkhead. When com- 
pleted the area will be blacktopped and 
opened for development under lease, 

“We have several applications on file from 
individuals and groups who wish to partici- 
pate in the development of the area,” Foster 
said. One party has 650.000 available for 
immediate construction of a marina. The 
Anacortes Yacht Club also has plans for a 
building and moorage facilities. 

The development plans call for a seafood 
restaurant, a custom cannery for sports fish- 
ermen, moorage floats for 240 additional 
small boats, and facilities for both com- 
mercial and sports fishermen. 

The marina will haye a crane to take 
boats up to 60 feet in length out of the 
water and dry storage for 100 boats, accord- 
ing to the port manager. There will also be 
room in the basin for the winter moorage of 
cannery scows, which previously have been 
taken to Seattle. 

Dredging, which has been carried on 16 
hours dally, is expected to be completed by 
May 20. As soon as the dredge gets further 
out in the basin, crews will start working 
around the clock, Foster explained, Tw? 
breakwaters acrors the entrance to the basin 
are nearly completed. Work is being done 
by the Larsen Construction Co., of Seattle. 

The breakwater will give the basin protec- 
tion from rough water caused by southeast 
winds. 

When completed, the basin will be one of 
the finest harbor facilities in the Northwest: 
with services for all types of boating activity: 
Foster concluded. 


We Don’t Need Federal School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD an editorial which appeared in the 
News and Herald, Rock Hill, S. C., on 
February 7, 1957: 


We Don’r Nexp FEDERAL SCHOOL AD 


Federal aid for school construction is * 
big issue these days—and a phoney one. 
Why? Because Federal ald simply won 
save you any money. In fact, it will cost 
you extra money. 

The nub of the Federal aid issue is this: 

Every State in the Nation has crowded 
schools, If the Federal Government started 
doling out aid for school construction, every 
State would be entitled to its share. But 
where would this Federal aid money come 
from? Why, from your tax dollar, 
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That's the “catch” in Federal aid. You 
send the money to Washington in taxes. 
The Government hires people to decide what 
to do with this money, where it shall be 
spent and when. It hires people to approve 
building plans, because you can’t spend 
Federal money without meeting Federal 
standards. The Government hires still other 
people to see that you pay wage rates set by 
the Department of Labor—not prevailing 
local wage rates. mind you. 

What's the result? Not as much of your 
tax dollar comes back in Federal aid as you 
sent to Washington in the first piace. Part 
of it was eaten away by administrative costs 
and Government red tape. 

The plain fact is that the money the Fed- 
eral Government would dole out to States 
in Federal aid for school construction would 
have to come from the peopis in those 
States in the first place. The plain fact is 
that a certain percentage of that money 
would be lost in the shuffle of Government 
costs and would never get back to the States. 

No matter how you slice it, your are going 
to have to pay for your school buildings out 
of your own pocket. You can do it a lot 
more cheaply by spending your money at 
home instead of processing it through 
Washington, 


State Department Versus Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, while 
President Eisenhower is again asking the 
Congress to approve legislation author- 
izing the international trade organiza- 
tion known as the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation or OTC, criticism of 
the State Department for the manner in 
which it is handling our tariff matters 
under the reciprocal trade agreements 
continue to mount, 

Under leave already granted to me, 
I include as part of these remarks, the 
following statement adopted by the 
American Lace Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc.: 

STATEMENT UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 
AMERICAN LACE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., AT THEIR ANNUAL MEETING, 
January 18, 1957 
During the postwar years we have noted 

With dismay the increasing concentration in 

the Department of State of the power to 

Fiy the foreign commerce of the United 


Hand in hand with this trend has neces- 
Sarily gone the decline of such power in 
Congress where the Constitution expressly 
Places the regulation of our foreign trade. 

Today we see attempts at further en- 
croachment by the executive branch of the 
Government in this field upon the congres- 
Slonal jurisdiction. One such attempt is in 
the proposal to set up by congressional 
approval a new international trade organi- 
zation to be known as the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation or OTO. 

The United States would have one vote in 
the OTC assembly and could readily be out- 
voted in a conflict of national interests. 
Within a few years the last vestige of con- 
Sressional power over tariffs and trade would 
be lost in a maze of crosscurrents, varied 
interpretations, and diplomatic considera- 
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Another attempt in the same direction is 
found in the type of arrangement or under- 
standing that the State Department is seek- 
ing with Japan looking to the self-limitation 
of cotton-goods exports to this country by 
Japan, Such an arrangement would be en- 
tirely outside the law and would call for 
setting aside the remedies provided by Con- 
gress for the regulation of imports, such as 
escape-clause action. 

We condemn all such efforts to rob Con- 
gress cf its constitutional authority and re- 
sponsibility and call upon Congress to assert 
its rights and powers to the point of recap- 
turing the authority placed upon it by the 
Constitution. 


Alabama: The New Economic Horizon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Home Builders Association of Alabama is 
launching a new trade magazine called 
the Alabama Builder. For the first is- 
sue, Mr. Arthur E. Stewart, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive vice president of 
the association, has, called on me to con- 
tribute an article dealing with the future 
of Alabama. With the thought that my 
article expressing strong faith in our 
State's bright economic future may be 
of interest to the Members, I am happy 
to include it in the Recorp under leave 
heretofore granted, 

The article follows: 

Alabama's economic horizons were never 
brighter. 

A great new industrial era is about to dawn 
in our State. Indeed, few other sections of 
the earth have such a brilliant outlook in 
prospect for the future. 

We in the South are sometimes prone to 
overlook our own potentialities in scanning 
the distant skies. For long years our cham- 
bers of commerce have battled for every plant, 
every factory, every national shop located in 
Alabama. The day is approaching, however, 
when we shall no longer have to go out in 
search of industry. Industry has found us. 

Alabama has what few other areas can offer. 
In short, we have the natural resources— 
water, in particular—and labor supply. Ala- 
bama enjoys a mild climate, which workers 
more and more are demanding. And our 
State bas the space which new industries 
require. 

In our lifetimes we have seen our agricul- 
tural economy happily balanced with indus- 
try. Now, Alabama has diversification of in- 
dustry. The day is just around the corner 
when we will see the decentralization of in- 
dustry in our State. Large plants no longer 
seek the large industrial centers of the East. 
They are looking South, and particularly to 
Alabama. 

The key to our economic future lies in the 
development of what we have—our resources. 

We have in abundance what no other sec- 
tion of the United States has enough of, and 
that is water. Water alone can bring great 
industrial advances, for there are numerous 
factories which cannot operate without 
plenty of water. These industries have to 
go where they can get the water they need. 

Over 1,000 American cities were short of 
water last year. Outside of the Southeast, 
the United States has an annual rainfall of 
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about 22 inches. In Alabama, our rainfall 
totals about 50 inches per year. Abundant 
water is in Alabama, and it’s one of our 
biggest assets. 

Our mild climate is also going to assist us 
in attracting more industry. Before the ad- 
vent of the 40-hour week, factory workers 
had little time except for sleep and work. 
Now, they look for outside relaxation and 
recreation in their leisure hours. This means 
that workers are going to want to live in a 
climate where they can be out of doors the 
year around. Alabama affords workers this 
opportunity. 

We offer sites away from the crowded, con- 
gested areas of the large industrial centers 
of today. A modern assembly-line factory 
requires space which is difficult to locate in 
most cities. For this reason, industry is 
heading for the wide open spaces. There, 
efficient new plants can be designed, allow- 
ing, plenty of room for parking. The highly 
industrialized centers of the United States 
ha ve about reached the saturation point. As 
renovations and expansions are required, the 
exodus will begin. 

Not only are more and more plants going 
to be moving south but more planta will be 
started here than ever before. We have the 
capital to launch industry. This is because 
of the fact that our growth and prosperity as 
a State is dependent, to a large degree, upon 
the continuing expansion of our industries. 

New plants mean more payrolls, and con- 
sequently more money spent at home for 
new clothes, new automobiles, new homes. 
Increased buying power raises our standard 
of living and boosts the economy of our 
entire State. 

We do not have to depend on heavy in- 
dustry alone, however. In many fields, we 
have certain advantages over other areas, 
Take tree farming, for instance. Money 
does grow on trees in Alabama. Or take our 
cattle industry. We've got the green pas- 
tures and the mild climate it takes. 

If our great resources are properly devel- 
oped, Alabama can become one of the most 
prosperous sections of the world. I have 
complete confidence in our economic future, 
In my humble opinion, Alabama is on the 
verge of an economic awakening and a vast 
industrial expansion. 


Christianity and Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appen of the REcorp a sermon 
preached Dr. Lawrence D. Folkemer, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, on Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Inauguration Sunday, Jan- 
uary 20, 1957. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 
(By Dr. Lawrence D. Folkemer) 

Text: “Blessed is the nation whose God is 

the Lord, the people whom He has chosen 


as His heritage.” (Psalm33:12.) “For there 
is no authority except from God.” (Romans 
13: 1.) 


Christian friends, the President of our 
country has just placed his hand upon his 
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mother’s gift Bible at the very point of our 
text, Psalm 33:12, and taken his Presidential 
oath of office, Vice President Nixon has 
done the same. 

On the surface, that simple act would 
seem to be a relatively insignificant one and 
hardly the occasion for any great drama. 
But I submit that that symbolic act is a 
manifestation of a profound truth. The 
President is taking his oath of office tn the 
presence and under the guidance of Al- 
mighty God. It is not mere pretense or 
sham either to him or for the office. It is 
the very hallmark of our democracy. 

Democracy in America is the peculiar and 
chosen fruit of the Christian faith and a 
Christian culture. Influences other than 
Christian have undoubtedly contributed to 
the development of our form of democracy 
in America. But Christianity has given our 
democracy its soul and content. Christi- 
anity can exist and even thrive on soil other 
than the democratic way. It has done so for 
many years and in diverse places, but it is 
our solemn conviction that Christianity is 
most at home and more effective in a demo- 
cratic society. Christianity has left four 
priceless bequests to our democracy. 

In the first place Christianity has placed 
democracy squarely under divine authority. 
Our Presidents from Washington to Eisen- 
hower have affirmed in their inaugural ad- 
dresses and in addresses given on other occa- 
sions, in words without pretense, that we 
are, first of all, “a nation under God,” com- 
mitted to the majesty of His divine rule. 
In God We Trust” is something more to us 
than an engraving on our coins. It is en- 
grayed upon our Nation's heart and life. 

In the 3d session of the 2d Continental 
Congress, our early statesmen, in a mighty 
declaration of faith and principles, yoked 
our national life to the divine will of God. 
And the words were subsequently read from 
pulpits throughout the land: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident (i. e., in the very 
nature of God's law) that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 
Some 13 years later, in Federal Hall, New 
York, our first President said in his first 
inaugural address: 

“It would be peculiarly improper to omit, 
in this first official act, my fervent supplica- 
tions to that Almighty Being, who rules over 
the universe * * * and whose providential 
aids can supply every human defect * * * 
no people can be bound to acknowledge and 
adore the invisible hand, which conducts the 
affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which they 
have advanced to the character of an in- 
dependent nation seems to have been dis- 
tinguished by some token of providential 
agency.” 

More than 50 years later, another great 
and revered man affirmed in similar words, 
in his second inaugural and Gettysburg ad- 
dresses, that same prior faith in God and 
‘reliance upon His holy will. 

These words and first principles were not 
hollow statements suitable only for gala 
national occasions, to be set aside and for- 
gotten until the next national celebration. 
They refiected the deep-seated commitment 
of a President and of a people of God to the 
majesty of His divine ruling. Christian 
brethren, the beginning of our Nation's 
history, the development of our form of 
government and system of law and the 
institutions of our national life haye all 
been established on the spiritual foundation 
of faith in God. In true humility we Amer- 
icans must come to see that there has been 
a peculiar providence at work in our nation- 
hood which has brought us to this day. Not 
that all of our actions could be said to have 
reflected the will of God, consequently 
there is a great need for repentance and the 
making of amends in our national policy 
and practice, as our President Eisenhower 
has previously indicated. Yet somehow 
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Almighty God has elected to take the human 
stuff which is America and accomplish some- 
thing of His purpose, through us, among 
men. 

Any nation upon which God has provi- 
dentially set His hand must humbly and 
earnestly discharge its responsibilities ac- 
cording to His will. It must reaffirm, in 
truth, its loyalty to Almighty God. It must 
endeavor in all of its life, in government, in 
business, in the home, in the schools and 
in its social institutions to be doers of His 
word and not hearers only. It must examine 
constantly all of its practices, policies and 
plans at every level in the light of its re- 
ligious faith and presuppositions. It must 
root out from its life all social wrongs and 
injustices which jeopardize its own national 
health and render it morally incompetent 
and ineffective in world leadership. 

Our American democracy is a government 
of, by and for the people, but it is also a 
government under God and under His 
authority. We believe in democracy not only 
because it is a government of the people but 
because it is also a government under God. 
Communism is an insidious menace to the 
world and a threat to free society because it 
sets itself up as a God and therefore has no 
divine means outside of itself for its own 
correction and judgment. We therefore 
must earnestly pray thatthe people in com- 
munistic lands will come to see the futility 
of a godless society and so reestablish their 
government and life in accordance with the 
divine will. 

When President Eisenhower placed his 
hand upon the Holy Scriptures in the place 
where the Psalmist says, “Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord“, he was, by 
such an act, reaffirming this first priceless 
bequest of Christianity to democracy, that 
we are a nation under divine authority. 

The second bequest which Christianity 
has left to American democracy is that it 
has taught democracy the real meaning of 
freedom. Christ said to His Disciples, “ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall set 
you free.” Real freedom is built upon truth, 
and is spiritual; it frees the mind from 
ignorance and stupidity; it frees the heart 
Irom bondage to selfness and selfish in- 
terests; it frees the will from moral evil and 
unrighteousness. Jesus Christ is the truth 
of God and that truth sets men and women 
everywhere free, from ignorance, from fear, 
from themselves. Spiritual freedom based 
upon truth, freedom of the soul, is the 
grandparents of all freedoms. It is the basis 
of political, economic, social and intellectual 
freedoms. 

The passionate love of freedom brought 
peopie to American shores at the outset of 
our Nation's history and brings them here 
to this very day. Our democracy was based 
and nurtured on the watchword of freedom. 
We believe freedom is every nation’s birth- 
right because it is every man's gift as a child 
of God. Peace will always be as far away 
as one nation in bondage or one man in 
chains. Lord Acton has declared that the 
history of the modern world is the story of 
freedom. It is without a doubt the greatest 
word of the 20th century and is still yet to 
be won in vast sections of the world. 

But when Christianity bequeathed to our 
democracy freedom, it delivered it as a twin 
and the other twin is loyalty. These twins 
were born together, and inseparable. You 
cannot have the one, nor do you deserve it, 
without the other. This is a conditional gift 
of Christianity. Jesus said, “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God (loyalty) and all these 
things will be added unto you (freedom).” 
Paul said, “All things are yours (freedom) 
and ye are Christs (loyalty).”” Augustine, 
great church father said, “Love God (loyalty) 
and then do as you please (freedom).” A 
great deal of personal, social, and national 
agony comes from the disregard of this two- 
fold principle of liberty and loyalty. Every 
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man has rights that are inalienable by God's 
creation, but he also has duties which are 
obligations of freedom. The difference be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship is that 
dictatorship demands loyalty but denies lib- 
erty; democracy calls for individual loyalty 
but recognizes the liberty of every citizen. 
Democracy cannot be maintained, in health, 
on the basis of liberty alone without the 
sense of duty and responsibility. It cannot 
flourish on “a right to do as you please“ prin- 
ciple alone. Liberty by itself only creates 
a country of irresponsible individuals, each 
living for what he pleases or for what he 
can squeeze out of democracy for his own 
ends. 

Liberty is only half of democracy and it 
was not the first half. It took loyalty to 
create it and sustain it. John Adams, in a 
letter written many years ago said, “Pos- 
terity. You will never know how much it 
cost the present generation to preserve your 
freedom. * * * I hope you will make good 
use of it * * * tf you do not, I shall repent 
it in heaven that I ever took half the pains 
to preserve it.” 

Any freedom that is worth possessing has 
its deep commitments, its loyalties. It is 
never easily won. The free life is the sur- 
rendered life, committed to God, to the 
good and to the service of one’s fellows. A 
truly free nation is a people committed to 
the holy law and will of God. 

The third great bequest of Christianity to 
democracy is the sanctity of every human 
life. No human life, however insignificant 
it may appear, can ever be considered cheap. 
Every life has been created in the image of 
God and has been bought with a price no 
man could pay. At the heart of Christianity 
is the message that the blood of the Saviour 
Jesus Christ was shed that every man may 
be saved and reconciled to God. If the Gos- 
pel means anything, it means that Christ 
lived and died for all men everywhere. He 
was born in a manger and exalted every 
stable and every person of lowly birth. He 
was trained in his father’s carpentry shop, 
and so sanctified every honest occupation. 
He rescued an adulteress and so expressed a 
concern for the moral life of all. He healed 
the deaf, dumb, blind and thus created a 
passionate concern for the underprivileged. 
He dignified the life of a tax collector and 
so emphasized the sacredness of every hu- 
man yocation. He agonized over the seem- 
ingly righteous people, forgave and cleansed 
the mentally ill and finally died, crucified, 
between common thieves to demonstrates the 
sanctity of every human life. 

Jesus Christ has given to the world and 
especially to democracy what passion it has 
tor human worth. No man can call any 
other man’s life cheap and worthless now. 
The spiritual presupposition and hallmark 
of democracy is that no one is unimportant 
in God's sight and therefore, dare not be in 
ours. Whether they are rich or poor, edu- 
cated or uneducated, socially elite or plain 
folks, white or black or whatever their status, 
they are all created and redeemed, worthy 
to be trained, fit for governing and deserving 
to be righteously governed. 

Finally, Christianity has bequested to de- 
mocracy a profound sense of responsibility. 
The Apostie Paul not only saw the true na- 
tion as a nation under God, drawing its au- 
thority from Him, therefore to be obeyed and 
respected, but he saw the highest role of its 
rulers to consist in being servants of God. 
This is the real place and purpose of civil 
power in government, that all magistrates 
should be servants. 

Public office or leadership in government is 
a divine vocation. A senator is the servant of 
God in public life, working for the well- 
being of God's people. All government lead- 
ers are God's coworkers in the civil order. 
Since government, when it is under God, is 
a manifestation of God's purpose for his chil- 
dren, then leaders of government and pub- 
lic order are to be respected and honored. 
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And as God's servants they must discharge 
their duties in a manner fitting to God. 

But the Christian faith emphasized also 
the sense of responsibility among the gov- 
erned. There are civic responsibilities for 
every Christian to take an active part and 
interest in the affairs of government. A 
Christian belongs to two communities simul- 
taneously and has loyalties to both. He is a 
citizen in the Kingdom of God and at the 
same time a citizen of the world. In situa- 
tions where the rights of conscience are in- 
vaded, as in godless parts of the world today, 
where man is commanded to sin, then a 
Christlan has no other alternative but to 
obey God rather than man. The state must 
be resisted. In all other respects the Chris- 
tian must accept and discharge his obliga- 
tions of citizenship. Indeed, the more Chris- 
tian a man is the better citizen he ought to 
be. It is a Christian’s duty to respond faith- 
fully, fully, and conscientiously to all his 
ciyic obligations. 

Citizenship is not only a privilege, but, 
even more, a duty. In @ day when we are 
too often strongly tempted to claim our 
rights and exercise them, it is well to em- 
phasize not only the privileges but the re- 
sponsibilities of Christian citizenship. A 
real Christian will be a faithful and dutiful 
citizen. And he will be something more. He 
will strive always to bring the mind of Jesus 
Christ to bear more completely upon our 
national life and institutions. A true Chris- 
tian loves his country, loves it dearly and 
rightly. He will strive endlessly to make it, 
in truth, Christian, 

Christianity is the spiritual forebearer of 
democracy. It has given democracy its soul. 
And democracy, the offspring, has provided 
the most favorable soll for the establishment 
and progress of the Christian message. 

We thank God, on this inaugural Sunday, 
as the President and Vice President renew 

their oaths of leadership among us, that we 
live in a land in which Christianity is solidly 
rooted and democracy thrives. 


— — 


The Passing of an Era in the Railroad 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of February 4, 
1957, which comments on the razing of 
several historical buildings in the Ash- 
ley (Pa.) yards of the Jersey Central 
Railroad: 

Three bulldings along the right-of-way 
of the Jersey Central Railroad in its Ash- 
ley yards and within sight of Main Street, 
are about to be razed. Among them is the 
proud old passenger and freight station 
near the grade crossing. The station is 
Probably as old as the back track or main 
Une between Ashley and Penobscot, tracks 
first laid in the late sixties. 

By its batten-board construction the sta- 
tion betrays its age and architecturally it is 
Something less than magnificent, but to old- 
timers who remember it as a mecca for rail- 
Toad patrons it still has nostalgic appeal. 
Tt was no unusual experience for thousands 
Of passengers to board or leave trains there 
in the course of a day. 
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During the summer the Mountain Park 
picnic trains, on occasion running as fre- 
quently as every hour or so, carried thou- 
sands of passengers—picnickers. There were 
frequent regular passenger trains, some of 
them running express, others as locals. In 
the old days they all stopped at Ashley, even 
the swanky Bullet, if the number of pas- 
sengers warranted. The Bullet’s boast was 
that it was the fastest regular train ever 
operated between Wilkes-Barre and Jersey 
City with ferry for downtown New York. 
The Mermaid, crack through train serving 
Asbury Park and other south Jersey resorts, 
did even better by stopping regularly at 
Ashley. So did the Scranton and Philadel- 
phia fliers, one each way in the morning, 
one each way in the last half of the day. 

To mention local trains long since discon- 
tinued were those to and from New York, or 
merely to and from White Haven and 
Scranton and on the Nanticoke branch to 


that city, then a borough, and the places like 


Sugar Notch and Warrior Run, between Ash- 
ley and Nanticoke and the Wanamie branch. 
In former days at Ashley station, agents were 
busy individuals. Among them were J. B. 
Newhart, Walter Rosengrants, Stanley Warn- 
er, John Habecker, Roy Diefenderfer (still at 
Wilkes-Barre), Guy Snyder, Joseph Logen- 
hagen, and Joseph Walsh. The present 
agent is Earl Hulsch. He will move into the 
new yard office building. 

Work on razing the building occupied by 
George Lynn, trainmaster, is underway. 
Next will go the maintenance-of-way offices 
and the station. The station, if it could 
speak for itself, could tell a long and in- 
teresting part of the Wyoming Valley story 
for about 90 years, going back nearly to the 
Ciyil-War period. 


Veterans’ Home Loan Guaranty Program 
in Jeopardy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the tight 
money policy of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is working a hardship on prac- 
tically every category in our population. 
Among those who are hard hit by this 
tight money policy is the veteran and 
their position is set forth very forcefully 
in a letter I received from the national 
rehabilitation officer of the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc., Mr. Albert P. Russo, 
of Bristol, R. I. 

Under leave already granted me, I 
include as part of my remarks the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Russo: 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
Won War VETERANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, INC., 
Bristol, R. I., February 2, 1957. 
Hon. Atme J. FORAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Arme: One of the soundest programs 
ever enacted by thẹ Congress of the United 
States—a program which has refurbished our 
national economy while providing new- 
found security to countless numbers of 
American families—is in serious jeopardy of 
undergoing major surgery. 
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The patient, in this instance, is the Vet- 
erans’ home loan ty program. And 
the drama which is involved is whether or 
not the seemingly simple expedient of rais- 
ing interest rates from 444 percent to 5 per- 
cent will prove of sufficient beneficial value 
to the patient to snap it out of the slump 
into which it has fallen. 

The money lenders of the land insist that 
this is the only way to recovery. But our 
veterans—the ex-GI's who secured our lib- 
erties (including those so cherished and en- 
joyed by our pillars of monetary. exchange) 
in the shell and shock of battle—view with 
grave misgivings the tremendous amount of 
pressure which is being brought to bear 
upon the Congress. They are apprehensive— 
and justifiably so—that if Congress should 
yield to the slanted and distorted diagnosis 
of the real or imaginary ailments which 
beset the veterans’ home loan benefit by 
jumping the interest rate to 5 percent, they 
are fearful that if the patient does recover 
it will never be the same. i 

There is nothing wrong with the GI home 
guaranty program that a genuinely co- 
operative (I won't use the word patriotic“) 
and unselfish approach on the part of the 
banking institutions of the Nation won't 
cure—even at an interest rate of 444 percent. 
For a number of years since the home loan 
provisions were incorporated at title III in 
Public Law 346 back in 1944, the program 
flourished at an interest rate of 4 percent and 
contributed to the growth of our economy, 
let alone to the well-being of nearly one-fifth 
of our veterans of World War II and the 
Korean This program was never 
intended as a giveaway. On the contrary, 
the veteran and his family who have taken 
advantage of its benefits have payed their 
own freight. Not quite as much as the non- 
veteran, but enough, certainly, not to impose 
a financial strain either upon a grateful Gov- 
ernment or upon the earnings of the banking 
institutions of the country, 

The drone of a tight money market so 
familiar to our ears today falls as a tired echo 


upon the ears of America’s veterans. That 


was the hue and cry of a few years passed. 
It was aimed at one specific target: the 4 
percent interest rates on GI loans. And it 
gathered enough crescendo until everyone 
(or at least a majority) in the Congress ac- 
cepted the premise that one unmistakable 
panacea lay clearly before them; simply raise 
the interest rate on veterans’ loans from 4 
to 4% percent. After this became a reality, 
there were few who doubted the fact 
that our banks and lending agencies would 
be far more receptive toward GI loans at 414 
percent than they had previously demon- 
strated at an interest rate of 4 percent. 

And, to a certain extent, they were cor- 
rect in their assumption. At 4% percent, 
veterans seeking GI loans soon discovered a 
marked diminution of indifference and 
apathy as they approached private loan of- 
ficials. The stark reality that time (and 
the law) was running out on them, that if 
they were ever going to take that crucial step 
in their lives toward homeownership, they 
would have to act and act quickly—here was 
a factor which may be evaluated as anything 
but insignificant in analyzing the success 
of this program at the prevailing interest 
rate of 44% percent. True enough, many of 
those veterans who were compelled to nego- 
tiate at 444 percent would, for example, over 
& period of 20 years on a $10,000 mortgage, 
be compelled to pay in excess of $1,000 in 
interest payments alone than would have 
been the case at the original interest rate of 
4 percent. But the expediency of providing 
their families with their own homes was too 
pressing a goal to com 9 

It is now 1957. By chance, frony—or call 
it whatever you may—the money temples of 
the land are clamoring as of yore. On the 
heels of the recent extension for a period of 
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2 years of the veterans’ loan statute by the 
Congress, they would have us believe that 414 
percent on a GI loan just can’t go in what 
they call another tight money market. Five 
percent would do it this time. Five percent 
should do it very nicely. Yes, indeed. To 
the tune of more than an additional $2,000 of 
interest rates which a veteran shall be re- 
quired to pay on that 20-year mortgage, 
$10,000 house than he would have paid at 4 
percent. ` 

It is quite pointless to belabor the argu- 
ment as to exactly how tight the money 
market may be. There is, however, one fact 
which stands clear: While it may be unde- 
niably certain that an increase of the interest 
rate on veterans’ loans to 5 percent will 
render our lending institutions more con- 
ducive to entertaining these transactions, to 
do so would not only defeat the entire pur- 
pose of the program by placing it at a par 
(or near par) rating; but, more importantly, 
it will serve to stall, and, perhaps, impede— 
rather than accelerate—applications for GI 
loans. 

And while it is not too difficult to under- 
stand the lack of remorse that would prevail 
in our lending institutions were this to 
happen, I do not believe that the Congress 
will tolerate any insidious threats to the 
continuity of so valuable and far-reaching a 
pregram, 

May I urge you to make these views known 
to the members of the committee concerned 
with a study of this problem. And may I 
respectfully solicit your support, on behalf 
of the Italian-American World War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc., in opposing any 
legislation which is designed to tncrease the 
current interest rate of 4½ percent on vet- 
erans’ loans. 

Very truly yours, 
P. Russo, 
National Rehabilitation Officer. 


Prayers for the People of Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
unusual campaign to encourage the 
people of our country to pray for the 
salvation of the people of Russia is be- 
ing launched in St. Louis, with the in- 
tention of having the St. Louis cam- 
paign broadened to include the entire 
country. 

The purpose is to seek peace by seek- 
ing divine intercession for the spiritual 
awakening of the people now cut off 
behind the Iron Curtain from the free 
and unfettered practice of religion. 

Since all of us, as Members of Con- 
gress, are intensely interested, Mr. 
Speaker, in seeking the key to enduring 
world peace, I am sure many Members 
of the House and Senate will find it of 
interest to read two articles from St. 
Louis publications which I am submit- 
ting for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
One, entitled “Would Convert Russia 
Through Prayer Efforts,” is from the St. 
Louis Argus; the other, entitled “Survey 
Shows Many Here Believe Red Propa- 
ganda” is from the St. Louis Review. 
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[From the St. Louis Argus] 


WOULD CONVERT RUSSIA THROUGH PRAYER 
EFFORTS 

An intensiye campaign to enlist everyone 
in the St. Louis area in a crusade of prayer 
for peace through conversion of Russia will 
be launched here this month. 

Sponsored by the Blue Army, a world-wide 
organization with more than 15 million 
members in 33 nations of the world, the 
campaign will be continued on a national 
scale shortly after its St. Louis debut. The 
choice of St. Louis as the test city for the 
preliminary campaign was made because the 
combination of urban, suburban, and rural 
elements in the area make it particularly ei- 
fective as a test site. 

A special opinion poll made in St. Louis 
in preparation for the campaign uncovered 
some facts which indicate strongly the need 
for combating Soviet propaganda. Thirty 
percent of the population of St. Louis— 


*167,791 Catholics and 302,448 non-Catho- 


lics—think that freedom of religion exists 
behind the Iron Curtain or don’t know the 
truth about the state of religion in the So- 
viet Union. According to 49.4 percent of 
the people, the lack of religious freedom in 
the Soviet Union has little or no effect on 
world peace or is of minor importance in the 
present world crisis. 

Similar surveys made in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and other cities indicate clearly that this 
reaction is fairly typical of American think- 
ing. 

The Blue Army believes that atheism and 
not communism is the great enemy. With- 
out atheism, communism could not exist. 
The denial of God and of religion is the 
cornerstone and foundation of the anti-God 
Communist regime. 

In 1917, the Mother of God appeared on 
6 different occasions to 3 shepherd children 
at Fatima in Portugal. The children reported 
they had received this message: “If they heed 
my requests (for prayer) Russia will be 
conyerted and there will be peace. If not, 
Russia will spread her errors throughout the 
world, promoting wars and persecutions. 
The good will be martyred. Many nations 
will be annihilated.” 

Much of this prophecy has already come 
true. The Blue Army goal is to bring to 
fulfillment the remainder of the promise; if 
the world prays, Russia will be converted 
and there will be peace. 

Most of the Blue Army’s 15 million mem- 
bers are Catholics. Anyone fulfilling the 
membership conditions may join, however. 
The goal of the current campaign is to en- 
list everyone, no matter what his faith, in 
praying that the anti-God Soviets will re- 
turn to God and make peace in the world 
possible. 


From the St. Louis Review] 


SURVEY SHOWS Many Here BELIEVE RED 
PROPAGANDA 


An intensive newspaper and television 
publicity campaign was launched in St. Louis 
this week by the Blue Army of Our Lady of 
Fatima to combat communistic Soviet propa- 
ganda, 

Plans for the campaign were laid after a 
survey showed more than one-half of the 
856,796 people in the city of St. Louis either 
believe there is freedom of religion behind 
the Iron Curtain or are unaware of the actual 
status of religion in the Soviet Union. 

The survey, made by Bennett-Chaikin, Inc., 
one of the Nation's leading public-opinion re- 
search firms, “shows clearly that Soviet prop- 
aganda has made great inroads into even 
Catholic thinking,” John M. Haffert, Blue 
Army national director, said. 

“Despite years of Catholic training and de- 
spite the repeated warnings given by the 
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Catholic and secular press, 1 out of every 5 
Catholics still believes people may worship as 
they please in Russia and her satellites,” 
Haffert said. 

The purpose of the campaign is, first, to 
enlist everyone, regardless of his religion, in a 
crusade of prayer for peace in the world 
through the conversion of Russia from 
atheism. 

Second, to get every Cathoilec praying for 
peace in Our Lady’s way, according to the re- 
quests she made during her appearances at 
Fatima in 1917. 

At that time, asking for prayer, sacrifice, 
and dedication, Our Lady promised that if 
the world prays, Russia will be converted, and 
there will be peace. 

This prayer for Russia is the central theme 
of all Blue Army activities. The movement 
was started 9 years ago by the Right Rever- 
end Msgr. Harold V. Colgan, and already 15 
million people in 33 nations have signed the 
Blue Army pledge. 

Monsignor Colgan, ill with a heart allment 
and given less than 6 months to live in 1947, 
promised the Blessed Virgin that if his life 
were spared he would dedicate it to her. 

The Blue Army campaign will be launched 
on a national scale shortly after Its St. Louis 
debut. 

The constitution of the Blue Army is now 
being studied in Rome, pending Vatican ap- 
proval, A fact sheet on the Blue Army bears 
the imprimatur of Bishop George W. Ahr, of 
Trenton. 


Silver Anniversary of Haym Salomon 
Home for the Aged in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial which was 
published in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, on Friday, January 11, 
1957, with reference to the new Haym 
Salomon Home and Hospital for the 
Aged which has been erected at a cost of 
$2 million at Cropsey and 23d Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; as well as the speech 
delivered by Mr. Louis Blumenstock, 
president of the Haym Salomon Home 
for the Aged, on the occasion of the sil- 
ver anniversary dinner held in the grand 
ballroom of the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, on January 13, 1957: 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of January 11, 1957] 


SPEAKING OUT 


The dream of a small group of dedicated 
people is destined to be perpetuated in con- 
crete and steel within the next few months. 

Some years ago, the officers of the Haym 
Salomon Home and Hospital for the Aged, 
decided to move more than 400 aged and sick 
being cared for in old buildings in the tene- 
ment section of Manhattan’s lower east side 
to a bright new home in Brooklyn. 

Work on a huge new building overlooking 
Gravesend Bay at Bay 23d Street was begun 
but soon ran into a problem of rocketing 
prices in the construction industry that led 
to a series of delays and disappointments, 
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Finally completed last year at a cost of 82 
million—nearly twice the original estimate— 
the home could not open its doors for lack of 
$500,000 needed for furnishings and equip- 
ment. 

Next Sunday night the silver anniversary 
dinner of the home named in honor of the 
Jewish patriot of the Revolutionary War will 
be held at the Hotel Commodore. Louis 
Blumenstock. president of the institution, 
is scheduled to announce that pledges of as- 
sistance will permit the new borough home 
to open next spring. 

We salute Mr. Blumenstock and his asso- 
ciatės for their untiring efforts in a worthy 
Cause, They haye made an important con- 
tribution to Brooklyn's fine record in the 
field of geriatrics. 


SPEECH BY Lovis BLUMENSTOCK, PRESIDENT, 
Hay SALOMON Home ron THE AGED, SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER, GRAND BALLROOM, 
HOTEL COMMODORE, JANUARY 13, 1957 


We open the golden book of memory. We 
thank God for our heroes of yesteryear who 
have by their vision and their faith, who 
have by their courage and their lives, be- 
queathed to us our priceless heritage. 

We remember with gratitude the 171st 
anniversary of the death of Haym Salomon. 
He was the great Jewish Revolutionary 
Patriot whose qualities of mind and heart 
endeared him to our Founding Fathers. 

Let America remember and acclaim this 
great benefactor and patriot. Here was a 
man of great character, of noble self-sacri- 
fice, of wholehearted patriotism, of martyr- 
like devotion to high ideals. 

If our Nation is great, it is because such 
men have made it great. Haym Salomon 
Came. here seeking liberty. He came here 
to help build a nation which gives to bigo- 
try no sanction, to persecution no assist- 
ance. 

He was a man of humility. He was a man 
of self-denial. He was a simple man, the 
badge of a great soul. 

The American Revolution was a time that 
tried men's souls. It was a time that also 
tried men’s purses. 

When Gen. George Washington called 
upon him for aid, Haym Salomon placed his 
Service, his wealth and fortitude, his en- 
thusiasm and energy in freedom’s holy cause. 

He was an institution in himself. He be- 
came part of our glorious inheritance. It 


was he who helped raise the money to equip 


the Continental Army. 

It was he who contributed his entire per- 
Sonal fortune of $640,000. It was he who 
gave his all, and all he could borrow to enable 
General Washington to keep his tattered 
forces on the march until victory was won. 

Haym Salomon died penniless. 

From the very birth of our Nation to the 
Present day, the descendants of Haym Salo- 
mon have been the dauntless defenders of 
American liberty. 

They have written their names in flaming 
letters upon the treasured pages of American 
history. 

They have played a noble role In the Gov- 
ernment of our country. They were identi- 
fied with our colonial growth. They have 
fought with glory in all the wars of the Re- 
public. They have won the highest com- 
3 from every President of our Na- 

on. 

They have helped write liberty in the skies 
all over the world. 

Haym Salomon belongs to America. He is 
Part of the very heart of our Nation. He is 
Ours by more than patriotic self-devotion. 
He is ours by the unshakable gratitude for 
his services in the crisis of our fate. 

He belongs to America by that tie of love 
which is stronger than death, which links his 
name for the endless ages with the names of 
Washington and Jefferson, Morris and Madi- 
son, and the other great immortals of our 
glorious history. 
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We are happy indeed to remember Haym 
Salomon by honoring him in naming a 
home and hospital for the poor, aged, sick 
and needy, in the Borough of Brooklyn. 
Thus shall his name live as long as America 
shall live. This example Is a beacon of light 
to all Americans. May God bless us, to 
continue to be strong in the faith of Haym 
Salomon, whose memory we honor, 


Post-Dispatch Uncovers Details of So- 
Called Natural Gas Compromise Bill, 
But Consumers Had Still Better Beware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
who live in St. Louis are never surprised 
when the St. Louis Post-Dispatch dem- 
onstrates outstanding journalistic en- 
terprise in uncovering news of great im- 
portance to the well-being of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The men and women of the Post-Dis- 
patch are always on the lookout for the 
consumer and the public interest, in the 
tradition of the founder of their news- 
paper, Joseph Pulitzer, and of the other 
Joseph Pulitzers who have edited the 
paper since the founder’s death. 

Mr. Edward F. Woods, of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Post-Dispatch, just 
this week came forward with another 
great news story in the Post-Dispatch 
tradition, an article which appeared 
Monday on a so-called compromise now 


being put together by the oil industry to 


attempt to destroy effective regulation 
of natural gas in the field. 


OUTSTANDING STORY BY OUTSTANDING REPORTER 


The edition containing Mr. Woods’ 
story arrived in my office yesterday, and 
I was struck by its tremendous factual 
documentation when I read it last night. 
I feel that every Member of the House 
and Senate anxious to protect the con- 
sumer interest on natural gas legislation 
will be interested in reading Mr. Woods’ 
article, entitled Gas Industry Offers Bill 
To End Price Curbs on Producers— 
Measure Drafted To Replace One Vetoed 
in Lobby Scandal—Called Worse Than 
Previous Proposal.” 

Mr. Speaker, many Members of this 
body know Ed Woods as a conscientious, 
outstanding reporter. Here is an out- 
standing article by this reporter—one I 
call to the attention of all Members who 
believe the public interest should come 
first and be uppermost in legislation as 
far-reaching as that dealing with the 
regulation—or lack of regulation—of 
natural gas. i 

The article referred to is as follows: 
Gas INDUSTRY OFPERS BILL TO END PRICE 

CURES ON PRODUCERS— MEASURE DRAFTED TO 

REPLACE ONE VETOED IN LOBBY SCANDAL— 

CALLED WORSE THAN PREVIOUS PROPOSAL 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

WASHINGTON, February 11.—Leaders of the 
oll and gas industry have drafted for the 
administration proposed new legislation to 
end effective Federal regulation of producers’ 
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prices for natural gas, the Post-Dispatch 
learned today. 

The industry proposals, put together for- 
mally as a bill and not simply a blueprint 
of what the oil and gas people want, is the 
product of a series of high-level industry 
conferences conducted behind closed doors in 
New York, beginning last October. 


GIVEN TO FPC HEAD 


The last industry session concluded Feb- 
Tuary 1, an 18-page document rewriting the 
Federal Natural Gas Act, was delivered 
quietly to Jerome Kuykendall, Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, last Tuesday. 

Kuykendall is on record as opposed to 
direct Federal reguiation of prices in the 
producing fields despite a Supreme Court 
decision upholding the right of ‘Congress to 
impose such regulation. 

The basic provisions of the bill, scattered 
among several thousand words of technical 
industry language, would; 

1. Prohibit the FPC from taking into con- 
sideration a producer's costs in de 
the reasonable market value of his product 
in interstate commerce. 

2. Authorize FPC approval of not only 
initial increases in the producerjs price for 
gas when making contracts, but progressive 
increases over a period of several years. 

3. Absolve the producer of the obligation 
to demonstrate any economic justification for 
price increases, placing the full burden for 
upsetting higher charges on State commis- 
sions, municipalities, transmission lines, local 
gas companies, and others who might be 
affected. 

FREE TO BOOST PRICES 


In its operation, the industry bill would 
virtually let producers charge all the traffic 
would bear. - 

With 25 to 30 big oil companies control- 
ling up to an estimated 90 percent of the 
Nation’s natural gas production and, at the 
same time operating, in many cases, their 
own pipeline companies such a contractual 
mechanism would place many big companies 
in the favorable position of negotiating with 
themselves on the amount of a price boost 
to be passed on to local gas companies and 
from there to home and industrial users. 

The proposed legislation purports to be 
representative of the thinking of the three 
segments of the gas industry—producers, 
pipeline companies, and local distributors, 
the last being the group which will bear the 
brunt of having to pass on to consumers esti- 
mated annual price increases of $500 million 
to $900 million if the producers’ exemption 
becomes law. . 

However, the Post-Dispatch was informed 
that only a handful of big eastern distrib- 
utors are supporting the proposed legislation, 

SOME COMPANIES OPPOSED 


Others among the local gas companies who 
are in favor of effectively controlling the 
producers’ charges, asserted that the industry 
bill is worse than the Harris-Pulbright bill 
as far as the consumer is concerned and is a 
sham in terms of price regulation. 

Representatives of some local companies 
told the Post-Dispatch that the producers 
were in the driver's seat in drafting the 
exemption bill and that they would wait 
until the legislation is introduced and the 
subject of congressional committee hearings 
before opening a major attack on it. 

In any event, it is clear that the almost 
solid front the local companies put up 
against the Harris-Fulbright bill is breached. 

That bill, which also would have freed the 
producers from price regulation, was passed 
last year by Congress but was vetoed by 
President Eisenhower when a scandal broke 
over a tender of $2,500 of the funds of a 
Superior Oil Co. executive to the campaign 
fund of Senator Francis Cask, Republican, 
of South Dakota. 

In vetoing the bill, Mr. Eisenhower ex- 
pressed sympathy with its objectives and last 
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month urged Congress to pass a new one. 
President Truman vetoed similar legislation 
on the ground that it was an unwarranted 
gouge of gas consumers, 

INDEPENDENTS HESITANT 


There is some indication that independent 
pipeline companies, which would be the first 
to feel the effect of price boosts by the pro- 
ducers, may not be unanimous in their sup- 
port of the. legislation the industry has 
drafted. 

Their representatives were scheduled to 
meet today at Houston, Tex., for further dis- 
cussions of the new bill. 

By a coincidence, the industry bill was de- 
livered to administration circles as congres- 
sional committees and a Federal grand jury 
were mounting full-scale investigations of 
gasoline price increases by the big oil com- 
panies at a time when Government experts 
reported the industry was swimming in gas- 
oline. 

The Post-Dispatch learned that among 
those attending the January 29-February 1 
meeting in New York where the final touches 
were put to the industry legislation were 
Frank Prior, president of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana; executives of - the 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Co., a Standard of In- 
diana subsidiary; Herman Pressler, assistant 
chief counsel of the Humble Oil Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil of New Jersey; a rep- 
resentative of the Ohio Ou Co., Charles 
Murphy, of the Murphy Oil Co., and Chariton 
Lyon, described as an independent producer. 

Standard of Indiana and Humble rate first 
and third, respectively, in the Nation in own- 
ership of known natural-gas reserves. 


Senator investigators disclosed last year 
that employees of Standard of Indiana sent 
£00 telegrams to Senator Enwarp J. THYE, 
Republican of Minnesota, urging him to vote 
for the Harris-Fulbright bill. The company 
paid telegraph charges of $1,500 for the tele- 
grams, many of which were faked over the 
signatures of persons who had no knowledge 
their names were being used. 


PIPELINES’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Pipelines were represented at the session 
by Joseph Hedrick, of the Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Company of America, a subsidiary of 
the People’s Gas, Light & Coke Co., of Chi- 
cago; Leslie Fournier, vice president of the 
Panhandie Eastern Pipeline Co.; James Hen- 
derson, general counsel of the Transconti- 
nental Pipeline Corp.; W. E. Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Texas Gas Transmission Co.; 
and the company's counsel, Christopher Bo- 
land; George Maff, director of the Texas 
Eastern Transmission Co.; and Jack Head, 
chief of the company’s legal department. 

Distributors’ representatives included 
William A. Dougherty, chairman of the board 
of Consolidated Natural Gas Co., which op- 
erates in Ohio and New York State; C. W. 
Cooper, general counsel for Dougherty’s com- 
pany; John Heyke, president of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co.; Rob Quimby, of Brooklyn 
Union's rate department, and Edward Rüs- 
sell, the firm’s chief counsel; Donald Luce, 
of the Public Service Electric & Gas Co., of 
New Jersey; Randal Lebouef, Atherton 
Thomas, and James O'Malley, of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co., of New York, and repre- 
sentatives of the United Gas Improvement 
Co., of Philadelphia. 

PICKED TO DELIVER BILL 

Hedrick, Heyke, and Murphy were desig- 
nated to deliver a copy of the industry bill 
to Kuykendall. 

Dougherty is a member of the law firm of 
Dougherty & White, New York, which rep- 
resents pipeline transmission companies, in- 
cluding one of the largest, Colorado Inter- 
state Pipeline Co. 

Heyke was president of the council of local 
gas companies in its vigorous fight against 
the Harris-Fulbright bill, but last October 
he emerged as one of the front runners for 
the producer exemption embodied in the 
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proposed new legislation. He convened a 
meeting last December 13 at the Yale Club 
in New York for discussion of negotiations 
in which he had been participating with 
producer representatives on the project. 

In response to an inquiry, Harry Wrench, 
president of the Minneapolis Gas Co., told the 
Post-Dispatch that he attended the Decem- 
ber 13 meeting. 

“Those of us who were not in agreement 
with the proposals were told there was no 
need for us to stay,” Wrench related. 
“Dougherty read the proposals paragraph by 
paragraph and when anyone objected he was 
told, ‘if you don’t agree you don't belong 
here.’ 

“I was against any change in the act. 
What they are proposing takes away every 
control over the price of gas at the fleld and 
without that you have no control at all. It's 
worse than the Harris-Fulbright bill.” 

“WILL HURT CONSUMER” 


Another local gas company representative 
who attended the meeting but asked that 
his identity be withheld, told the Post-Dis- 
patch that, “It is a shame to say that you 
have regulation when you can only use a 
calculator to find out what a reasonable mar- 
ket price 18.“ 4 e 

“This is a better bill than the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill only in length and legal drafts- 
manship,” the source said. “It clearly ex- 
empts producers, which is an odd form of 
regulation. It will hurt the consumer by 
prohibiting the FPC from considering the 
producers’ costs. If you can’t consider the 
producers’ economic needs, you don't have 
regulation.” 

Another source said there was no indica- 
tion at the meetings when and by whom the 
proposed legislation would be introduced. 
Asked if there was any inference of White 
House intervention in the drafting of the 
measure, the source replied: 

“It was generally felt that the White House 
would like to have a bill that would make 
everybody in the industry happy. The bill 
was drafted with a certain amount of 
prodding from there.” 


The Conference on Jewish Material 
Claims Against Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. ZELEN KO. Mr. Speaker, an 
agreement of great significance to the 
free world has just been signed. The 
Conference on Jewish Material Claims 
Against Germany, speaking for 22 Jewish 
organizations throughout the Western 
World, and IGIL—I. G. Farben in liqui- 
dation—have reached an agreement 
whereby IGIL is making available ap- 
proximately $7.5 million to compensate 
former inmates of the infamous Ausch- 
witz concentration camps who had been 
compelled by Hitler's SS Corps to labor 
in IG facilities. About $7 million of this 
amount will be paid by the Claims Con- 
ference to former Jewish concentra- 
tion-camp laborers, while the balance 
will be distributed directly by IGIL to 
former non-Jewish concentration-camp 
workers. 

This agreement holds great moral sig- 
nificance to the free world because it 
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was negotiated not under threat of force 
or through intimidation but by the free 
will of the parties involved. The pay- 
ment is voluntary; as a matter of fact, 
the agreement does not disturb the IG 
contention, borne out by the Nuremberg 
trials, that they were forced to use the 
concentration camp labor by the Nazi 
SS who kept the workers under their own 
rigid disciplinary control. The German 
liquidators of the once famous IG 
trust have welcomed the opportunity to 
redress some of the wrongs of the Nazi 
era, an era which the new Germany seeks 
to leave behind as it emerges as a full 
partner in the free world. 

The moral victory gained by this 
agreement is emphasized by the fact that 
it was concluded between nongovern- 
mental bodies. It serves as a fitting 
successor to the restitution agreement 
between Germany and Israel. Indeed, 
how many of us would have imagined 
some 15 years ago that what has just 
transpired would have been possible. 
Our efforts to restore free-world morality 
are truly bearing fruit. 


Curb Inflation on the Way Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
dangers of inflation have attracted wide 
comments not only from public officials 
but also from the press. Today we face 
a most crucial period in our economic 
history. If we are to conquer the infla- 
tionary trend we must exercise self-re- 
straint in Government spending, and in 
business and labor dealings. Undoubt- 
edly our most able living statesman, 
former President Herbert Hoover, is best 
equipped to testify on the dangers of an 
inflated economy. The recent warning 
he delivered in Washington must give us 
pause to reflect seriously. Among the 
press comments on Mr. Hoover’s speech 
is one which appeared in the Pasadena 
Star-News on February 8,1957. Ishould 
like to include it in the Recorp at this 
time: 

SELF-DISCIPLINE SURE Way To Beat 
INFLATION 

Ex-President Hoover is certainly no prophet 
of doom. Nor is he an alarmist. His long 
record of selfless public service has proven 
his stability. Therefore when Mr. Hoover is 
moved to make a public statement, such 
statement, without exception, is well worth 
paying attention to. 

Mr. Hoover said recently in Washington 
that the current inflation shows signs of a 
depression agony like that which beset his 
own administration. This statement fol- 
lowed one by Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey who said that big Federal budgets, if 
long continued, will produce a “depression 
that will curl your hair.” 

“The obvious sign of inflation,” Mr. Hoover 
said, “is the advance of prices, wages, and 
the cost of living.” 

Then the ex-President put his finger on one 
of the primal causes of economic disaster, 
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a way of thinking which infects both trained 
economists and the public with false con- 
cepts. It is like a fever bringing with it a 
delirium of economic largesse beyond the 
realm of reality. 

Said Mr. Hoover: “But another sign is the 
temperament of some of our economists. 
Again you hear the same expressions as in the 
inflation period of 30 years ago—that ‘we are 
in a new economic era, that the old eco- 
nomic laws are outmoded.’ I just suggest to 
you that even in a partially free economy, 
unless we curb inflation on its way up, old 
man economic law will return with a full 
equipment of hair curlers.” 

It would be easy to place the blame for the 
symptoms of our economic ills on economists. 
Perhaps some are carried away with pros- 
perity fever and forget the chills that can 
come on the day of reckoning. Perhaps some 
of them partially influence our thinking, be- 
cause they appeal to our hopes. 

Certainly governmental overspending 18 
a principal part of inflation. High taxation 
reduces savings that should go into mills 
and machinery to boost employment and 
this same taxation has moved the country 
“a long way on the road to socializing the 
income of the people,” as Mr. Hoover says. 
But if inflation is to be curbed, if the Nation 
is to regain its monetary soundness, it is, 
in the final analysis, up to the people of 
America. If the people of this great land, 
While believing firmly in its expanding econ- 
omy, realize that they have a responsibility 
as well as a privilege in guiding the soaring 
economy, then and then only can inflation 
be checked and the danger of depression be 
banished. 

It is up to us, as individuals, to keep our 
Own montary house in order. Surely we 
must not stop buying, that would be both 
gilly and disastrous. But, at the same time, 
we must know when we do buy that we 
can pay. That we can pay for what we buy, 
whether cash or time payment. Credit is 
One of backbones of the American economy, 
but like all good things it can be stretched 
too far. 

By nature the American people are irked 
by curbs which they consider an infringe- 
ment upon their personal freedoms. One of 
these freedoms is the right to spend or not 
to spend their money as they see fit. Gov- 
ernmental interference in this right is 
Tesented. 

This leaves only one course: Selfrestraint. 

Mr. Hoover puts it this way: “The Amer- 
ican people must realize that they cannot 
have every social and public-works improve- 
ment of their dreams all at once, especially 
in a world where we have to defend our- 
Selves from a monstrous international dan- 
ger.” 

If inflation is the road to depression, then 
self-discipline in the handling of money is 
the road to an ever-expanding and safe 
American economy. 


Spanish Sheepherders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr.WALTER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to House Resolution 107, a resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on the Judiciary 
or any subcommittee thereof, to conduct 
Studies and investigations relative to 
Matters within the committee's jurisdic- 
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tion, which includes immigration, I have 
submitted today to the House a report 
containing findings and recommenda- 
tions arrived at after a study of the 
problem of Spanish sheepherders was 
made last year. 

The House Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality undertook last year 
to check on reports, according to which 
a considerable number of sheepherders 
admitted to the United States under 
three special laws passed in 1950, 1952, 
and 1954, respectively, have abandoned 
their employment with ranchers in the 
Western and Mountain States and drift- 
ed into the mining industry, dairy farms, 
various processing plants, and restau- 
rants, mostly in California and Nevada, 
to the detriment of our woolgrowing 
industry. 

A careful review of the results of our 
investigation has caused us to recom- 
mend that no special immigration laws 
admitting sheepherders for permanent 
residence be enacted by the Congress in 
the future. Instead, and mindful of the 
interests of the ranchers and woolgrow- 
ers as well as of the needs of our textile 
industry, we are recommending that 
after the practice of admitting sheep- 
herders under special legislation is dis- 
continued, they be permitted to enter this 
country under existing general laws 
which provide for the importation of 
needed workers on a temporary basis. 
This system has for the last few years 
worked to everybody's satisfaction in the 
case of agricultural laborers coming from 
the British West Indies for the purpose 
of supplying the necessary manpower for 
our citrus fruit growers, tobacco farmers, 
and sugar beet planters. 

We have found that the circumstances 
of employment in the sheepraising and 
woolgrowing industry are no different 
from the employment of foreign skilled 
workers in other branches of agriculture. 
We therefore do not believe that the 
sheepherders should benefit from special, 
preferential and privileged treatment. 
Our studies have conclusively shown 
that the legitimate interest of American 
employers will be better served if work- 
ers for the sheepraising and woolgrow- 
ing industry were admitted temporarily 
for appropriate periods-of time, and that 
at the conclusion of such periods they 
were required to return to their country 
of origin and to their families, while 
other workers—from domestic labor 
sources, if available—or other foreign 
workers similarly skilled be given an op- 
portunity to accept temporary employ- 
ment. 

My report urges the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to implement this 
recommendation and to use their expe- 
rience obtained in the administration of 
the British West Indies program in es- 
tablishing procedures after consultation 
with the Department of Labor, the inter- 
ested labor unions, the National Wool- 
growers Association of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and with the California Range As- 
sociation, of Fresno, Calif., under which 
skilled sheepherders could enter this 
country on a rotating basis so as to 
assure a continuous supply of this type 
of labor. 
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Most of the sheepherders admitted to 
the United States under special legisla- 
tion came from Spain. Under the spe- 
cial laws, the immigration quota for 
Spain was reduced by 50 percent through 
the fiscal year 1960 under a “mortgage” 
provision in order to have the 750 quota 
immigrant visas issued to the special 
sheepherders “paid up” over several 
years. In fairness to immigrants born 
in Spain, we recommend in our report 
that this mortgage be canceled as of the 


“beginning of the forthcoming fiscal year. 


This recommendation has already been 
implemented in a bill which I introduced 
in the Congress in January of this year. 


To Uncle Sam From a Nephew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
by Walter Winchell, from the New York 
Daily Mirror, January 31, 1957: 

WALTER WINCHELL oF New YORK 


To Uncle Sam From a Nephew: 

On December 5, the Feds swooped down 
into Clinton, Tenn., and arrested 16 yellow 
members of the White Citizen Councils. 
Twenty-four hours before the arrests a mob 
of bigoted bullies had mauled a white 
clergyman for escorting some Negro teen- 
agers to public school—after the United 
States Supreme Court ruled the kids had a 
right to go there. Though now on bail, 
putting these lawbreakers behind bars is 
long overdue. Now, Mr. Brownell, you ought 
to put the whole damn organization where 
it belongs—alongside the name of the KKK 
on your United States Attorney General's 
subversive list. This will mean that no 
member of the White Citizen Councils can 
remain on the Federal Government payroll 
in any capacity whatsoever. 

Four years ago President Ike directed the 
Justice Department to list every organiza- 
tion found to be totalitarian, Fascist, Com- 
munist or subversive. He said ditto about 
outfits advocating force or violence to deny 
others their rights under the United States 
Constitution. Are the White Citizen mob- 
sters eligible for the Government's roster of 
rotters? Let's look: 

On December 7, 1954, the Marengo County 
White Citizen Councils in Alabama warned 
that blood would be spilled on the campus 
if Negroes tried to enter white schools. 
Blood was spilled. On May 9, 1955, Clergy- 
man G. W. Lee of Belzoni, Miss., was shot 
while driving his car. Reverend Lee died 
for urging Negro voters to register at election 
time—despite warnings from the White 
Citizen Councils. In Belzoni, too, Gus 
Courts became active in interracial work. 
Citizen Councils triggermen told him to lay 
off. He refused. On November 27, 1955, Gus 
Courts was critically wounded. 

Last February, race rioters led by council 
crumbs drove Autherine Lucy from the cam- 
pus of Alabama University. Four days later 
the W. C. boys in Montgomery passed out 
leaflets which read: “When in the course of 
human events it becomes necessary to abol- 
ish the Negro race, proper methods should 
be used. Among them are guns, bows and 
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arrows, slingshots and knives. We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all whites are 
created with certain rights; among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of dead niggers.” 

In March, the leading louse of the White 
citizen councils, Asa Carter, published an 
unsigned article in his hate rag calling his 
cruel cowards to action: “Our solutions must 
be to * * force an accounting now * * * 
to serve notice we are not playing for peace 
in our time * * * that we will fight it out 
for our children rather than pass the fight 
to them » We intend to fight.” On 
April 10, 150 W. C.’ers, including some of 
Carter's own boys, attacked Nat King Cole 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

In June 1956 the Seaboard Citizens Coun- 
cils was formed in Washington, D. C., by the 
notorious John Kasper, one of the top com- 
missars and troublemakers in the maggoty 
movement. Kasper mailed out a sheet called 
‘Virginians on Guard which reads like a page 
out of Hitler—calling upon council members 
to “hang nine Supreme Court swine, destroy 
Reds (all Muscovite Savages), Rooseveltian 
dupes, and death to userers.“ The dirty 
sheet also contains news clips and press pho- 
tos showing crosses burning (and suggesting 
more?) before the homes of Chief Justice 
Warren, ex-Senator Lehman and Justice 
Frankfurter. 

Even while out on ball (on appeal from a 
1-year contempt rap) Kasper continues his 
racist operations. Recently he issued a call 
to all white southerners to refuse to obey 
Federal Government orders on segregation. 
He demanded that local “public officials ar- 
rest any Federal judge or FBI agent who in- 
terferes” * * Wulle the United States at- 
torney's office makes a distinction between 
KKK outfits and white citizen councils, 
Kasper does not. He regularly announces 
speaking engagements before both groups. 

On August 24, this same John Kasper in- 
terrupted a meeting of the Virginia Council 
on Human Relations to shriek: “We in the 
citizens councils have declared war on you. 
We are going to run you out of town." Three 
weeks later, free on bail for causing a riot, 
Kasper screamed to a howling mob of his 
fans that he wanted “every type of resist- 
ance” against letting Americans of all races 
go te school together. 
< To sum up: Their ugly record shows that 

the white citizen councils have adopted a 
policy of advocating or approving force or 
violence to deny others their constitutional 
rights. It shows they have issued pro 
inciting Americans to alter the form of 
government of the United States by uncon- 
stitutional means. It shows that they have 
created a climate of fear in many southern 
communities and have promoted group 
hatred and group violence. In short, it shows 
they are anti-American and subversive. 

The white citizen councils brag they 
have better than a million members. That's 
more than the commies or the Nazis started 
out with in any country. The council mobs 
know exactly what they want and precisely 
down what gutter they are going. Before 
dictators can seize power, they first must 
turn group against group, race against race, 
class against class. It's in the history books 
that way. But the white citizen councils 
bully boys don’t ‘read history—because they 
can't read. Their subversive tactics come 
naturally. 

The commies and their fronters, the 
Silver Shirts and the Kookoo Kluxers, too, 
are on your subversive list. The white citi- 
zen councils belong there and the time has 
come for you to put them there. One of the 
16 arrested Clinton bigots, W. H. Till, local 
W. C. council chief, is an Oak Ridge atomic 
plant worker with the Government's highest 
security rating. If the W. C. boys have more 
than a million members, it's an odds-on bet 
that hundreds of other Tills are getting their 
weekly paychecks from all kinds of Federal 
Government jobs. Why in hell should the 
American taxpayer support these dirty [de- 
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leted by the editor]? Tou have already 
shown the way with the Clinton cliff dwellers. 
What are you waiting for? 


Why I Am Glad That I Am an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing appeared in the Wamego Times 
newspaper, Wamego, Kans. It was writ- 
ten by a seventh grader, Nancy Peddi- 
cord, who is age 12. I wanted the Mem- 
bers of Congress to have the opportunity 
to read this excellent theme: To me this 
manifests that we can be proud of the 
youth of our Nation. Just as in the case 
of any other child, the views which 
Nancy has set forth in her theme reflect 
that she has a good home life and has 
received the proper guidance in school 
and church. * 7 
Wuyr I Au Gta THAT I AM AN AMERICAN 
(By Nancy Peddicord, age 12, seventh grade) 


I am glad that I am an American because 
Americans are free to do as they please in 
many things. 

For instance, we haye the right to worship 
the one real God in whichever way we see fit. 

Whereas in Communist countries they have 
to worship a man of so-called high honor, 
and have hardly any freedom. 

Americans, like my father and mother, are 
free to pick out and vote for anyone they 
want to lead this country as President. 

When I grow up, I am sure of that privilege. 

As an American I can go into any State in 
the United States without having special 
permission from each State's government. I 
have to have a passport to get into other 
countries, but as a law-abiding citizen, these 
passports are quite easy to obtain. But in 
many countries passports are difficult, if not 
impossible to obtain. 

I can travel through this great country 
and see many wonderful sights which show 
the courage and power of our people. 

I am glad I am an American because 
Americans are far advanced in many fields 
such as science, medicine, machinery, and 
many modern inventions. 

Many of these inventions help the Armed 
Forces. I feel very safe in America because 
of the many thousands of men we have en- 
gaged in the Armed Forces and they are 
equipped with the most modern weapons. 

As an American, I have many comforts, 
such as television, telephone, radio, car, and 
many other modern conveniences in the 
home as well as in school. 

Some of the less fortunate countries have 
few of these modern conveniences that we 
have here in America. 

Because I am an American I have the 
privilege and honor of going to school, while 
in less-learned countries such as India, very 
few can go to school. Most of them have 
to go to work so early in life they have 
not the time nor money for school. 

In America we are free to give money to 
missionaries to spread the word of God to 
all four corners of the world. 

Some countries ‘disagree with our way of 
life, but I believe that here we can be hap- 
pier, more prosperous, and enjoy life to a 
much fuller extent than in any other country 
in the world. For the right to choose my 
church, my school, my work, and my gov- 
ernment, I am glad that I am an American. 


February 14 
The Question of Sanctions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1957: A 

THE QUESTION OF SANCTIONS 

With mounting demands among the Afro- 
Asia bloc in the United Nations for efec- 
tive action to force Israeli withdrawals, the 
government of Israel stands firm in its de- 
mands for prior guaranties. 

In its general position, Israel is undoubt- 
edly right. It insists that Egypt should 
agree with Israel on mutual aid and full ab- 
stention from belligerency before Israeli 
forces are pulled back from strategic posi- 
tions in the Gaza strip and along the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Hitherto, Egypt has asserted bel- 
ligerent rights against Israel in barring 
Israeli shipping from the gulf and the Suez 
Canal (to say nothing of the fedayeen raids) 
while calling upon the U. N. to refuse Israel 
the belligerent right of redressing the situa- 
tion by force of arms. 

It was the intent of at least some of the 
nations who supported the General Assem- 
bly resolution calling for the dispatch of the 
United Nations emergency force into the 
Egyptian-Israeli border areas that this 
would, in effect, create a state of non- 
belligerency. Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s report implied as much. But in- 
tent and implication are slender bases on 
which to build the security of a nation 
threatened as Israel is, Something specific 
is needed before the Israel Government could 
feel justified in abandoning the positions its 
army has won. Egypt has steadfastly main- 
tained that UNEF is on its soil only on suf- 
ferance. If UNEF were forced out, after 
moving up to the frontiers, the old, unstable 
and dangerous status quo would be restored. 

Unhappily, Israel has compromised its 
stand by its determination to keep the civil 
administration of the Gaza strip in its own 
hands, even if it withdraws troops in favor 
of UNEF. This is the weakest point in the. 
Israeli case. If Israel is secured against 
renewed fedayeen raids and interference 
with shipping by UNEF and by an Egyptian 
declaration of nonbelligerency, then Gaza 
becomes a wholly territorial problem, to be 
settled at some eventual peace conference. 
Israel cannot in justice claim more land as 
a result of its attack in the Sinai Peninsula. 

Yet it would be manifestly unfair to in- 
voke sanctions against Israel. With far less 
excuse in terms of truly vital national in- 
terest, and with much less evidence of wil- 
lingness to comply with the mandates of the 
U. N., the Soviet Union continues to terrorize 
Hungary and India to hold much of Kash- 
mir. India has, fortunately, shown some 
signs of altering its adamant position 
against the plebiscite that the U. N. has so 
often urged for Kashmir. But they are only 
signs; meanwhile, no sanctions have been 
imposed either on India or on the Soviet 
Union. To discipline the weak and give free 
rein to the powerful is no way to gain 
for an international organization or inter- 
national law. 

There is still room for negotiation on the 
precise meaning of the two U. N. resolutions 
calling for Israel’s withdrawal and UNEF's 
advance. The first certainly cannot be taken 
alone, as Ambassador Lodge pointed out last 
week when he said: “The adoption of either 
one without the other would * * not 
promote peace and stability in the area.” 
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The implementation of either without the 
other is virtually impossible; and the sec- 
ond resolution has enough vagueness in it 
to demand clarification before it is put 
into effect. 

Hence the question of sanctions cannot be 
rightly discussed on the basis of Israel's 
stand alone. It must be clear H, and to what 
extent, Egypt is willing to accede to the 
second resolution. Only then can it be 
known on whom the weight of sanctions 
should fall—whether or not they are ever 
imposed, 


It’s Still a Senseless Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the attached editorial which ap- 
peared in the Nashville Tennessean on 
February 12, 1957. The editorial is en- 
titled “It's Still a Senseless Ban.” 

It's STILL A SENSELESS Ban 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, in 

his latest press conference, added little in 
the way of valid arguments to justify the 
peculiar stand taken by the State Depart- 
ment in barring United States newsmen from 
Red China. 
Previously, publishers had been told that 
reporters could not go to Red China because 
the United States did not recognize the re- 
gime and, therefore, did not have diplomatic 
representation there to protect American 
citizens. Newsmen have made no such de- 
mands on the State Department, and have 
been willing to take their chances. Also, 
the fact that the United States does not 
recognize a regime has not been a major 
barrier to newsmen in the past. Several 
newspapers maintained Correspondents in 
Moscow between the wars and before this 
Nation recognized the Soviet regime. 

Now Mr. Dulles comes up with the news 
that the Reds are willing to free Americans 
now being held by China if the United States 
will lift its ban on correspondents’ travel. 
Mr. Dulles says the Government has refused 
to make such a deal suggesting that to do 
80 would be submission to Communist black- 
mail. 

President Eisenhower has said previously 
the ban would be in effect as long as the Red 
government refused to free the Americans. 
From one point of view, it would appear that 
Peiping is ready to meet that issue to over- 
come objections to newsmen traveling in 
China. Despite the fact that it might be 
Considered as making a deal, freedom for 
the 10 Americans now held might be obtained 
at a minor cost unless the State Department 
has reasons to believe the Red Chinese would 
in turn hold on to the newsmen. 

The American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation has protested the ban, and it right- 
ly maintains that it is a matter of freedom 
of the press. The American people have a 
right to know what is going on in Red China 
if that country will allow the newsmen to 
enter. 

As for the risks involved, the whole story 
Of newspapering is filled with such risks. To 
Say to the newspapermen, “We can’t protect 
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you” is like forbidding them to cover a war 
for the same reason. š 

This State Department policy has been 
wrong from the beginning, and it would be 
much better to drop the ban than to get 
more and more muddled over the whole 
question by trying to rationalize it further. 


United States Integration of Air Traffic, 
Defense Sought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 24, 1956, I addressed the House 
for a few moments—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, pages 1035-1036—on the subject 
of air collisions and of our tragic neglect 
in keeping the air-traffic system apace 
with technological developments in the 
air industry—particularly in this jet age. 
It saddens me that preventable tragedies 
of the past year confirm the fears and 
predictions of numerous study groups, 
committees, and individuals who forecast 
them. 


And today’s Wall Street Journal states 
that the CAA predicts that air travel in 
1970 will be triple the 1956 passenger 
traffic. Says the Journal article: 

The 42 million passengers toted by United 
States domestic airlines in 1956, the CAA 
said, and will increase to 66 million by 1960, 
93 million by 1965, and 118 million by 1970. 
Meanwhile, more Americans will fly over- 
seas, the number swelling from 4 million in 
1956 to 62 million in 1960, 8.9 million in 
1965, and 11.5 million by 1970. The agency 
said that the proportion of Americans travel- 
ing abroad by plane will continue to grow. 
They accounted for 66 percent of the total 
in 1955, it noted. 


It should be added that the tripled 
travel by 1970 will be at jet speed, thus 
compounding air traffic hazards. 

It was my hope a year ago to call at- 
tention to the need for a much better air 
traffic system in a jet era, of the need to 
avoid costly duplication in construction 
of two proposed systems—one civilian at 
a cost of $300 million or more and one 
military at a multibillion dollar cost, 
when both by the very nature of the 
problem have so much in common. 
Along these lines is an excellent article 
entitled “United States Integration of 
Air Traffic, Defense Sought,” by Ansel E. 
Talbert, which appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Globe of February 10, 1957. The 
article follows: 

UNITED STATES INTEGRATION OF Am TRAFFIC 
AND DEFENSE SOUGHT 
(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

WaAsHINGTON.—Top-level discussions of the 
most vital importance to commercial air 
safety and development and to the air de- 
fense of North America are now taking place 
between the Air Force and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Their object is to find out how it might 
be possible to integrate some—or all—of the 
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functions of air defense and alr traffic con- 
trol, both civil and military, into a semi- 
automatic control system of the future. 

One is wanted which not only will solve 
today's acute air traffic problems—with four 
mid-air near misses being reported some- 
where in the Nation each day—but also will 
not become obsolete with the advent of ex- 
pected new developments. 

The latter include, possibly at the end of 
another decade, supersonic passenger-carry- 
ing airliners capable of flying from New York 
City to London in about 3 hours, and large 
numbers of vertical-rising and landing flying 
platforms, 

The Air Force right now also is installing 
its new semiautomatic air defense system— 
called Semi-Automatic Ground Environment, 
The basic idea of SAGE is to collect data 
from a number of long-range and short- 
range radar installations and transmit it over 
telephone facilities to 32 semiautomatic di- 
rection centers covering most of continental 
United States. 

COMPUTERS DIGEST DATA 

There will be huge, high-speed digital com- 
puters at all of these direction centers. 
These computers will digest radar data re- 
lating to enemy and friendly airplanes, along 
with reports from ground observers, weather 
stations and pilots’ flight plans to establish 
accurately the air situation. 

Using this air situation picture, on giant 
plotting boards, intercept directors of the 
Air Force will send up fighters and direct 
them on interception courses. But as pres- 
ently planned, SAGE will be strictly military 
and will not aid commercial air traffic con- 
trol materially. 

Meanwhile, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, with the aid of an expanded budget 
voted by Congress is rushing to complete a 
special 3-year program in which long-range 
radar figures as a major tool, to ease the 
present problem. Both SAGE and the new- 
est CAA plan make basic use of radar data 
to track aircraft. 

Because of this and the fact that the 32 
SAGE direction centers will geographically 
coincide roughly with 26 CAA air route traffic 
control centers across the Nation, a great 
many aviation experts have come to feel that 
eventually it will be uneconomic to maintain 
two expensive networks as separate entities. 

There certainly will be an overlap of data- 
gathering facilities and processing as time 
goes on. It is generally agreed that in the 
future era of supersonic civil aircraft, an 
air-traffic-control system will have to refresh 
its picture of the situation and do something 
about it on a scale of seconds rather than 
minutes—as air defense is just now begin- 
ning to do. 

The fear about jumping right now into 
a common system is that it is still what 
might come out is one that will adequately 
satisfy neither air-traffic control or air- 
defense authorities, 

Two of the Nation’s outstanding authori- 
ties on the subject, Herber Sherman and 
David R. Israel of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, already have suggested 
the following three possibilities: 

1, An entirely new system, independent of 
SAGE by sharing some data-collection facili- 
ties in which civil and the military authori- 
ties would use a joint radar system, but have 
separate computers and control centers. 

2. A common system based on SAGE aug- 
mented greatly to handle both military and 
civil loads. 

3. A mixed system using SAGE centers to 
execute all air surveillance and air tracking, 
but using separate facilities for traffic func- 
tions unique to either group. 


41014 
Scenes, Not Signs 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


F MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial: 

Scenes, Nor SIGns 

Within the very near future the main high- 
ways through and near the Brunswick area 
will be extended and improved with the in- 
vestment of millions of dollars of State and 
Federal funds. 

For the benefit of the people of this com- 
munity and of the rest of the State of Maine, 
as well as of travelers from other parts of 
the country whose visits and business are so 
welcome, there is an obligation on our part 
to protect our countryside so that it will not 
degenerate into a shambles of roadside bill- 
boards, hotdog stands and cheap cabins and 
present, as it must, an unsightly, unattrac- 
tive, vulgar and utterly commonplace and 
unfriendly appearance. 

TIME FOR ACTION IS HERE 

The time is already here for protective 
action. s 

During this very year of 1957, the Bruns- 
wick-Freeport section of the new 4-lane high- 
way between Brunswick and Portland will be 
opened. Already in the planning stage is the 
extension of the Route 1 bypass of Bruns- 
wick along the riverbank to Cook's Corner. 
And not too far away is the vast construc- 
tion of the new Interstate Highway System of 
which the Brunswick region will become a 
focal interchange; this new interstate pro- 
gram may create entirely new and additional 
highways in our area. 


LEVELS OF APPROACH 


Already Congressman RoBERT Hate, of the 
First District, has introduced proposed legis- 
lation aimed at Federal regulation in the 
matter of advertising signs along highways 
whose cost is met in part from Federal funds. 

There is indication that Chairman David 
H. Stevens of the Maine State Highway Com- 
mission will back similar efforts to persuade 
the 98th legislature, now in session, to enact 
similar statutes. 

There is still an opportunity for the select- 
men or other interested parties to place an 
article in the warrant for the annual Bruns- 
wick Town Meeting on March 4—amending 
the present zoning laws to further réstrict 
the building and use of highway signs. 

And the Brunswick Chamber of Commerce 
can very properly stimulate its businessmen 
members to set a voluntary example by re- 
ducing the density and “nests” of their own 
roadside signs. 


AROUSED PUBLIC OPINION NEEDED 

Most effective of all, however, will be an 
aroused public opinion—thought and action 
on the part of citizens and groups of men 
and women who realize the importance of 
preserving roadside beauty. Motives? If not 
the esthetic enjoyment of attractive sur- 
roundings, then the very practical &pprecia- 
tion of the adverse economic effect the mass 
vulgarization of our highways and streets 
can have on the efforts to persuade new in- 
dustries to locate here. 

Yes, it is the obligation of all of us who 
feel strongly in this matter to express our- 
selves, forcefully and steadily, to those who 
are In a position to take action. To our na- 
tional Senators and Congressmen. To our 
State senators and representatives to the 
legislature. To our selectmen and other 
town officers. To our chamber of commerce. 
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And in the meetings of our church groups 
and of our civic and social clubs. 
YOU CAN TAKE A SHARE 

This editorial points up the problem and 

suggests steps toward its solution. You and 

you and you are invited and urged to take a 

share in supporting the efforts already taken 

and to spread the plea for clear-cut action. 


Eisenhower and Oil Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is an editorial apearing in the 
Dallas Morning News on February 8, 
1957, entitled Eisenhower and Oil In- 
dustry.” 

The editorial is based on a speech 
made by my able colleague, Congressman 
FRANK IKarp, on the day preceding the 
editorial. 


EISENHOWER AND OIL INDUSTRY 


The President can do nothing to force 
greater oil production except nationalize the 
industry—take it over and run it, Russian 
style. 

The United States produces more than a 
third of the world’s oll, and Texas is its big- 
gest producer. Texas production is set by 
the railroad commission through allowables. 
Allowables are a sensible method to preserve 
this irreplaceable resource, to prevent waste 
and regulate the flow in the best interest of 
producer and consumer. 

At the bottom of this problem, created by 
the Suez shortage, is a basic conflict between 
independents and majors. Independents are 
the life-blood of the producing industry. 

A few weeks ago there was a surplus of 
oil. Much of it could not find a market. 
In Texas there are 7,500 wells without pipe- 
line connections. 

The majors, with vast interests overseas, 
continue to import oil. It is the majors 
who are supplying Mr. Eisenhower with his 
information, Western Europe needs 500,000 
barrels a day. Texas independents ask logi- 
cally: Why not divert oll now imported into 
the United States to that market, rather 
than disrupt local reserves and a local in- 
dustry? ; 

Imports for the week ending February 1 
totaled more than 1,400,000 barrels a day. 
If the independents must spend a lot of 
money increasing their flow, they will be 
faced with a terrific surplus in a few weeks 
when the Suez situation is cleared—par- 
ticularly if importations continue at such 
a high level. 

The Texas industry has never shirked its 
duty in a real national emergency. But this 
is no emergency, as long as 1,400,000 barrels 
a day are being brought into this country. 

Congressman Ixarp of Wichita Falls has 
pointed up the main facts: It is 20 percent 
shorter to Europe, from Venezuela, than to 
the Texas gulf coast—yet the majors are 
importing Venezuelan oil to the United 
States; Texas already has increased produc- 
tion 230,000 barrels dally since November. 

The administration, Ikard says, has not 
consulted Texas experts on petroleum but 
has relied on the Emergency Middle East 
Committee of 15 major companies with 
heavy overseas interests. 

In this picture, where is the emergency 
necessitating Federal dictation? And what 
assurance do independents have that there 
won't be a series of future emergencies every 
time a bonfire flares up in the world? 


February 14 
The Challenge of Our Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a speech delivered by 
the newly elected Director General of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, Mr. B. R. Sen of 
India. A dinner was given at the Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, D. C., on 
February 4, 1957, in honor of Mr. Sen at 
which time this speech was delivered by 
the newly elected Director General: 

THE CHALLENGE OF Our TIME 


I appreciate very much the opportunity you 
have given me to address you this evening. 

I have come back to the United States this 
time in my new role as a servant of the na- 
tions of the world. In all my previous con- 
tacts with your great country, I represented 
my own—India. As many of you may know, 
it has been my privilege, in that earlier ca- 
pacity, of living and working here for a num- 
ber of years. These years of close contact 
with the Government and the people of the 
United States have helped me in deepening 
my understanding of the great idealism that 
your country has brought, and continues to 
bring, to the scene of international relations, 
In my new duties, I shall regard it as a mis- 
sion to. work toward the increased effective- 
ness of all the tools that we of the interna- 
tional agencies can provide in helping you 
and others in our joint endeavor of work for 
more progress, health, and happiness of mil- 
lions of people all over the world. 

To my mind one of the very stimulating 
characteristics of Americans is their inclina- 
tion to organize themselves into voluntary 
associations which work forcefully.for good, 
practical, humanitarian causes. This is, in 
fact, the basis of much of the work of the 
nongovernmental organizations which co- 
operate with FAO. This readiness to organ- 
ize and work together, sinking minor dif- 
ferences and special interests in the major 
good, gives confidence not only in the good 
heart, but in the practical mind of all those 
who sponsor these programs. 

Two weeks ago I was asked to address the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
In my statement I tried to set out, in as 
short a form as I could make it, what I re- 
gard as some of the most powerful forces in 
shaping the world we live in and in de- 
termining, or influencing, the direction of 
our work. These factors form the back- 
ground for much of my thinking on the tasks 
of FAO and I think, therefore, that I should 
refer to them again briefly here before going 
on to tell you a little more about FAO's 
work as such. 

Among these forces, the striking progress 
in what might briefly be described as “death 
control” is one. Improved health and the 
lengthening of life in themselves are some of 
the most important elements of improved 
standards of living. But in the less de- 
veloped regions of the world, a falling death 
rate by itself can have just the reverse effect 
by adding to the magnitude of economic 
problems which face them. 

There is a great deal of discussion again 
these days about some of the age-old prob- 
lems that arise from the race between food 
production and population growth. Many 
different views are held; but to me the im- 
plications for my duties and for the work 
of FAO are clear, For, surely, whatever our 
views on that race between food production 


and growth of population, there can be no 
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doubt that our efforts for expansion and im- 
provement of food production, eren in the 
Present world situation, must continue to be 
unrelenting and of the utmost urgency. 

It is this urgency which gives momentum 
to much of the work that FAO is doing. In 
fact, FAO is by and large an instrument 
whereby the more developed countries can 
convey to the less developed areas of the 
World both their technological progress in 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and nutrition, 
and their longer experience in related eco- 
nomic and administrative services. 

There are some people who fear that in- 
ternational technical and economic-aid pro- 
grams will eventually build up competitive 
sources of food and industrial products and 
as a result the advanced nations will suffer. 
But this, it seems to me, Is a rather too nar- 
row and shortsighted view; and it is good to 
see that much the contrary views are re- 
flected in the generous attitudes taken by 
Your own and other advanced nations in the 
technical and economic aid provided for the 
development of underdeveloped countries. 

In taking this forward-looking attitude, I 
feel sure that you will also haye been guided 
by the annals of your own history. There is 
no reason why what has been accomplished 
in the development of North America, with 
ultimate outstanding benefits to both the old 
continent and the new, cannot be projected 
on a worldwide scale with equally beneficial 
results. 

In saying this, I am aware of the problems 
that may arise fram the lack of balance of 
Production and purchasing power in differ- 
ent parts of the world; but even though the 
need for rates of expansion of output by 
Products and regions may differ, the pursuit 
ot methods that can contribute to greater 
Prosperity and efficiency everywhere must 
surely remain as vigorous as ever. It is en- 
couraging to note in this connection the un- 
Precedented strides that have been and 
continue to be made in this country's agri- 
Cultural technology and efficient use of re- 
sources, 

These advances also bring further bene- 
fits to another movement which has gained 
great momentum in our times—the awaken- 
ing of common man all over the world. The 
sharply heightened sense of their poverty 
Works both ways. On the one hand it pro- 
Vides an important stimulus to action, prog- 
Tess, and reform. On the other hand, it tends 
to create new problems by widening the gap 
between human wants and their fulfillment. 
Through education and rapid means of com- 
munication, the people who for centuries 
have had a submarginal existence are being 
brought into closer contact today with 
Wealthier civilizations which they want to 
emulate as quickly as possible. Yet, in order 
to speed up the development of their re- 
sources, they need to defer the satisfaction 
of their craving for a better life, in order to 
devote even larger shares of their scanty 
resources to productive Investment—involv- 
ing further sacrifices of their present inade- 
quate standards of living—except insofar as 
these deteriorations can be counteracted by 
More fruitful employment and greater pro- 
ductivity all around. The great dilemma of 
this growing sense of awareness of poverty 
and the need for further sacrifices in the 
present, constitutes one of the great chal- 
lenges of our time—a challenge which the 
American people are meeting with such un- 
Precedented generosity and to which, among 
Other agencies, FAO is devoting a consid- 
erable part of its time and energy. 

This is the first time that a representative 
from Asia, which contains nearly two-thirds 
of the world's population, but much of its 
Poverty, has been entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of serving at the helm of one of the 
main tions of the United Nations 
family. It is a fact of which I am deeply 
conscious—not, of course, in my allegiance 
which is to all nations, developed and un- 
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derdeveloped, but rather in my approach to 
the great responsibilities which have been 
entrusted to my care. In our work, we must 
endeavor not only to bring to the world’s 
large underdeveloped regions the wealth of 
accumulated technological progress but also 
to promote deeper mutual understanding 
among nations. 

Until 400 years ago the East and West 
were nearly on a level so far as material ex- 
istence was concerned, though a very low 
level. Since then the West has forged ahead 
with its technological achievements, while 
the East has lagged behind. Meanwhile, the 
historical forces which by now have made 
the East ready to receive and absorb the 
technological achievements of the West, also 
have made the West anxious and willing to 
share its knowledge, experience, and re- 
sources, and thus to help create conditions 
of equality on which a peaceful and con- 
tented world can be built. Indeed, it will 
probably be correct to say that this has been 
the most significant development in inter- 
national relations since the end of the war. 

It is my sincere hope that the underlying 
purposes and benefits of such of 
economic and technical aid will not be lost 
as a result of the short-sighted viewpoint 
of those who think that these arrangements 
benefit only the less developed areas. As you 
know the future economic progress of the 
advanced countries will depend largely upon 
developments in other parts of the world. 
The developed countries can expect to find 
markets for their growing production only 
if there is increasing purchasing power in 
the underdeveloped regions. At the same 
time, the suspicion that in offering such co- 
operation the developed countries are moti- 
vated by considerations of political advan- 
tage, is surely also untrue. The underde- 
veloped countries need capital and consumer 
goods from your farms as well as your fac- 
tories. These they cannot take in sufficient 
quantities so long as their Incomes, due to 
their low economic development, remain at 
the present level. 

Fortunately, to help this progress of de- 
velopment we have now a new international 
instrument of cooperation—the United Na- 
tions. Unlike the League of Nations, which 
aimed at one international authority for ac- 
tivities in many different spheres—political, 
economic, and social—the United Nations has 
distributed the different functions among a 
group of independent organizations, each re- 
sponsible for a separate sphere of activity. 
Of these bodies, PAO was the first to be cre- 
ated—a functional international agency with 
so bold an aim as that of helping nations 
to achieve freedom from want. 

It is not the place here to make a detailed 
appraisal of what FAO has achieved dur- 
ing the 11 years of its existence. But there 
are some aspects of its work to which I will 
refer. One is FAO's increasing cooperation 
with other members of the United Nations 
family. Work is being undertaken with the 
U. N. and ILO in various spheress of eco- 
nomic research and in the fields of coopera- 
tives and rural industry; with WHO in con- 
nection with nutrition; with the U. N. and 
UNESCO in connection with community de- 
velopment; with UNICEF in the field of child 
nutrition; with the International Bank in 
examining and planning the capital require- 
ments of development projects. od 

These joint activities which FAO is under- 
taking in association with other members 
of the United Nations do not in any way im-“ 
pair FAO's independence and integrity. It 
is an independent organization responsible 
solely to its own council and conference. We 
cooperate with other international agencies 
on & voluntary basis to achieve our joint 
objectives, but each carries full responsi- 
bility for its share in that cooperation. 

FAO was created at Quebec in October 
1945. It started its work with 45 members 
and with a budget of 84% million. We now 
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have a total of 74 member governments and 
a total staff of about 1,600 persons, profes- 
sional, administrative, and general services. 
Over 600 of the staff, principally technical 
assistance experts, are working in over 40 
country missions and in the 4 regional 
offices. One at Bangkok, Thailand; another 
at Cairo, Egypt; a third at Santiago, Chile; 
and the fourth at Washington, D. C., serving 
North America and the Caribbean territories. 

FAO's activities cover a wide range of tech- 
nical and economic subject matter in the 
fields of agriculture, fisheries, forestry, nu- 
trition, agricultural statistics, marketing, 
and economics. As a part of its operating or- 
ganism, FAO has been instrumental in 
creating a number of regional bodies to facil- 
itate its work in special fields such as re- 
gional forestry commissions, fisheries coun- 
cils, nutrition committees, regional training 
institutes, plant and animal protection com- 
missions and conventions, and several other 
intergovernmental groups. One of the im- 
portant functions of the FAO secretariat is 
to seryice these regional bodies. 

About 85 percent of FAO’s field activities 
represent direct assistance to individual gov- 
ernments—the remaining 15 percent being 
composed of regional projects and service, 
including regional training centers, technical 
conferences, and study groups. FAO has 
also to arrange specialized training abroad 
for professional, technical, and administra- 
tive officials from underdeveloped countries 
and to help governments organize in-service 
training institutes within their own coun- 
tries. 

One could devote several hours In explain- 
ing the nature and variety of FAO's numer- 
ous activities at headquarters and in the 
regions, but this is not the place for review 
of such detail. I may say, however, that 
during the short period 1 have served as 
Director General, I have been greatly im- 
pressed with the amount of work that is 
being done with so few resources. Since 
coming to North America, I likewise have 
been pleased with the accounts given to me 
by offictals of Government and of nongov- 
ernmental organizations concerning the nu- 
merous benefits that they are receiving from 
participation in FAO. This strengthens my 
earlier conviction that FAO services are bene- 
ficial to all member nations, the highly de- 
veloped as well as those generally referred 
to as underdeveloped countries. 

This brings me to a matter which I feel 
I must mention, although with some hesita- 
tion since it concerns the financial position 
of the Organization. Although FAO was 
one of the first United Nations organiza- 
tions created after the war, and at that time 
considered to be one of the foundation stones 
for postwar peace and prosperity, its budget 
has been kept at a relatively low level, 
reaching something less than seven million 
dollars for the current year as against a 
much higher budgetary level for most of the 
specialized agencies which were created 
later and with which FAO is expected to 
cooperate fully and effectively in meeting 
the common problems of man. 

The question of the level of the budget 
is a matter of the utmost importance for 
the future of FAO. Can FAO continue to 
retain and develop its usefulness to its 
member nations if its resources continue 
to fall far short of its needs? I well ap- 
preciate that caution was well justified in 
the early organizational stages of FAO's 
work, particularly since its functions were 
new and its staff untried. However, FAO 
has now completed eleven years of service 
to governments—during which time its ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency, as well as its 
potentialities, have been subject to con- 
tinuous review. The question now is 
whether governments wish to take the neces- 
sary steps to assure the realization of the 
objectives of FAO, or whether they wish to 
stabilize its activities at current levels with 
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the danger of eventual stagnation and decay. 
In other words, the time may have come 
when governments should decide how much 
FAO is worth to them as an instrument in 
achieving the objectives for which it was 
created. They may well ask themselves 
whether too much emphasis is not being 
laid on percentage contributions and on 
budgetary principles applicable in national 
administrations; rather than on assessment 
of the record of the Organization and a 
clear realization of its potentialities in this 
changing world. 

In one field in particular I feel there is 

for’ considerable development—and 
that is in connection with the services FAO 
provides to its member countries. These 
services are of a general and a particular 
character. Some of the services (such as 
the collection and dissemination of statistics, 
technical and other information, the organi- 
zation and operation of conventions, etc.) 
are of interest to all members. On the other 
hand, much of FAO's work, particularly 
under the technical assistance program, 
of direct benefit to the particular countries 
to which it is rendered. Without in any 
way weakening the general technical super- 
vision exercised by headquarters, I hope to 
strengthen FAO's regional organization so 
that its activities will be more directly as- 
sociated with the particular conditions and 
needs of the countries. It will, of course, be 
for the member nations to decide at the 
conference next year whether they will agree 
to the proposals I have made. 

The philosophy of technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries is, as I have said, 
one of the greatest developments of our 
times, It is born out of the realization that 
in the present age, human society can no 
longer live in isolation, that the prosperity 
of one region unless shared may be endan- 
gered by the poverty and misery of others. 
The fact that within 5 years of the inception 
of the technical assistance program, govern- 
ments have increased their contributions 
each successive year to a level of about 630 
million is an indication that all nations 
are conscious of the philosophy behind it. 
Yet this is only the beginning of the 
process of transfer of science and tech- 
nology to the underdeveloped regions, and 
it must grow to keep pace with the mo- 
mentum it generates. FAO itself depends 
upon the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Fund for carrying out many of its de- 
velopment projects in the field. In fact, 
our resources from this source are larger 
than from FAO's regular budget—a situa- 
tion which creates certain programing and 
administrative problems for the organiza- 
tion, which I do not wish to discuss on this 
occasion, 

There is another aspect of this program 
which calls for attention. The program de- 
pends upon contributions made annually. 
The amount which donors will pledge is un- 
certain, and there is no guarantee of con- 
tinuity of the program, except the expressed 
good will of donors. Yet under this pros- 
pective uncertainty developing countries 
must plan with FAO and its sister agencies 
as best they can for the unfolding phases 
of a necessarily long-term development pro- 
gram covering many fields such as food, 
agriculture, health, transport, industrializa- 
tion, and so on. I believe that those of you 
who have experience in either business or 
government management will agree that a 
sounder job can be done when such uncer- 
tainties are, so far as possible, removed. We 
must hope, therefore, that in the various 
countries constitutional means can be found 
to put much greater assurance of continuity 
and therefore of stability into this mag- 
nificent international effort. 

There is one matter of great importance 
to the future of the world’s agriculture and 
to FAO's future work, to which I must refer 
before I close, namely the problem of agri- 
cultural surpluses, 
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To ordinary common sense the very idea 
of a surplus of food in a hungry world and 
the need to worry one's head about this, 
remain difficult things to understand. But 
the main explanation, of course, must be 
seen in the lack of purchasing power of all 
those millions of people who would very 
much like to consume larger quantities of 
food if they could afford to do so. In FAO's 
Principles on Surplus Disposal we have made 
it clear that the solutions to these problems 
ought to be seen in expanding consump- 
tion, mainly through development and ris- 
ing incomes, rather than in following poli- 
cies of restrictive production. 

It has been said in this connection that ar- 
rangements for the use of surpluses on spe- 
cial terms for development purposes are 
twice blessed; not only will they move sup- 
plies into immediate consumption in areas 
where levels of consumption are still miser- 
ably low, but they will contribute at the 
same time to the long-term fight against 
chronic poverty and to the creation of 
stronger economies and wider markets in the 
future. No doubt, careful planning is needed 
to insure that such transactions will in fact 
bring about these results and also not cause 
any harmful interference with established 
patterns of production and trade. In our 
work at the FAO we have developed a set of 
principles which help to insure these condi- 
tions in the interests of all concerned. They 
are well in line with existing United States 
surplus legislation which is bringing consid- 
erable aid to development programs. 

As we look back on the first postwar decade, 
we find the earlier years dominated by a 
search for a worldwide scheme to prevent 4 
relapse into the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty. This search sustained by 
belief and faith born out of the agonies of the 
war could not, however, be substantiated by a 
detailed appraisal of all the underlying eco- 
nomic problems for which no easy shortcut 
solutions can be found. Meanwhile, FAO is 
doing a good deal of spadework toward better 
international understanding in commodity 
affairs. In some respects our approach today 
may appear more modest than in the early 
days of ambitious world food board pro- 
posals; but there is no doubt, I think, that 
we have gained in practical experience and 
that our efforts today are more realistic and 
down-to-earth than they were 10 years ago. 

Much of this practical work is carried out 
through the medium of specialized com- 
modity study groups. In these groups, our 
approach is first to improve our knowledge 
and understanding of the commodity prob- 
lems concerned. We take account of conflict- 
ing national policies and we try to promote 
mutual understanding on these questions by 
frank and friendly discussions round the 
table. It is often a difficult process, but from 
the practical results we have found it worth- 
while. 

The FAO Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems has also made a notable contribution 
through its development of the FAO princi- 
pies of surplus disposal to which I referred 
just now and which have been accepted by 
most member nations. These principles are 
designed to protect both surplus and deficit 
countries and they have come to prove their 
worth in practice. FAO's Consultative Sub- 
committee on Surplus Disposal here in Wash- 
ington does its best to help on all this sur- 
plus work. 

As one of its various activities, the Wash- 
ington subcommittee has also produced a 
helpful report on the use of surpluses in 
building up national food reserves. This 
is a subject which received a good deal of 
attention in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations last month, thanks to the 
stimulating proposals presented there by 
the United States delegation, The result- 
ing resolution which was unanimously ac- 
cepted in the General Assembly’s Economic 
Committee, embodies the essence of these 
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proposals and of the underlying philosophy 
of constructive uses of existing food stocks. 

The general idea of such special arrange- 
ments has met with interest for some time 
past, but it is only during the last 6 months 
or so that it has begun to take a more 
definite shape. In an FAO report to the 
Economic and Social Council last summer, 
in a section entitled Poverty and the Need 
for National Reserves” we tried to explain 
the advantages that could accrue from 
strengthening national food reserves in coun- 
tries living near the margin of subsistence. 
Such countries are particularly vulnerable 
to famines due to crop failures and other 
emergency causes. Provision against these 
dangers calls for the maintenance of ade- 
quate national reserves which can be brought 
into play at an early stage of the emergency. 
Moreover, quite apart from the threat of 
emergency food shortages, poor countries are 
particularly prone to suffer from the de- 
stabilizing effects on their economies of fre- 
quent supply-demand changes and of re- 
sulting sharp and excessive fluctuations for 
basic foodstuffs. These economic disturb- 
ances could also be lessened by the mainte- 
nance of adequate national reserves. Ample 
national reserves of basic foodstuffs in un- 
derdeveloped countries can also help to pro- 
vide elbowroom for carrying out the eco- 
nomic programs which tax the national capi- 
tal resources of these countries to the very 
limits. 

In short, because of their poverty, the 
countries most in need of protection against 
famine and instability also are the ones 
least able to afford the diversion of part 
of their meager resources from current con- 
sumption to the building of stocks or to 
the expansion of their urgently needed in- 
vestment programs. 

The attention given at the present time 
to possibilities of using surplus foodstuffs 
for strengthening these national reserves, 
therefore seems to be a most welcome further 
step in the difficult process of translating 
ideas into action. 

I have attempted to indicate tonight what 
I see to be the forces which must be taken 
into account in the future work of FAO. 
So bold an aim as helping nations to achieve 
freedom from want is a challenge which calls 
for world leadership of a high moral order. 
Our hope and prayer is that the leadership 
which the United States has provided will 
prevail and the idealism and goodwill which 
has inspired that leadership will not be 
allowed to spend itself in shoals and shal- 
lows. Let the quest for the kind of world 
we all want continue. 

Thank you. 


Three Winning Essays on Subject of 
American Bill of Rights by American 
Youth Residing in the Great 23d Con- 
gressional District, Los Angeles County, 
Calif. 
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Mr. DOYLE, Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore so to do, 


I consider it an honor to introduce to 


your attention, and to the attention of 
all the other Members of this great legis- 
lative body, the following essays written 
by high-school students who reside with 
their parents in the great 23d Congres- 
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sional District, which I have the honor 
and responsibility of representing this 
my 6th term in this great legislative body. 
These young people were participants 
and winners in a recent essay contest 
very appropriately organized and carried 
forward by the Los Angeles Examiner, 

Mr. Speaker, following is the essay by 
Miss Sandra Mayben, a student at Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Junior High School in 
Compton, Calif.: 

Tue SIGNIFICANCE oF THE BILL or RIGHTS 
Topay — 
(By Mies Sandra Mayben) 

The Bill of Rights is not just a piece of 
paper to be tossed aside and taken for 
granted. It is a symbol of everything Amer- 
ica stands for and it should be spoken of 
with pride and respect. 

I. as an American citizen, am humbly 
grateful for this priceless American heritage. 
It assures me of my freedom, equatity, and 
my many other rights as a citizen of the 
United States. 

Of all the privileges granted through the 
Bill of Rights, the most precious to me is 
the freedom to worship God as I plense. 
In many countries people are persecuted for 
worshiping God, but in the United States 
Our leaders not only allow freedom of reli- 
gion but they also join all America by exer- 
cising this privilege. 

Another privilege granted through the Bill 
of Rights which is very dear to me is the 
privacy of my home. Since this is where 
life begins and influences are made, every 
home should be full of love and security. 
This is made possible through the Bill of 
Rights because we know there will be no 
intrusions by soldiers or anyone else with- 
out a warrant. Therefore, we cannot be 
forced to do anything we do not wish to do, 
This gives us a feeling of safety and security. 

Each privilege given to me through the 
Bill of Rights is equally important as the 
two I mentioned and I am thankful for 
each one. 

No, the Bill of Rights is not just a piece 
of paper. It is truly a priceless American 
heritage. It has made America the kind of 
country I am proud to call my home. 


Mr. Speaker, the following is an essay 
Prepared by Mr. Bill Greenawalt who is 
also a student at the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Junior High School in Compton: 
BILL GREENAWALT OF ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL Wins Essay AWARD 


In these days of cold wars and world un- 
“Test, when countless foreign countries are 
searching for a way of peace among them- 
selves and others also, what one thing could 
Mean more to us, in these turbulent times, 
than our own divine doctrine, the Bill of 
Rights? Ten simple inalienable rights 
which are our life and liberty securing the 
Prosperity of our great Nation. Written’ 
solely to the people, for the people, and by 
the people. 

To those early pioneers of long ago the 
Bill of Rights hnd a real meaning. It meant 
the success or failure of their young colonies. 
Many times when it seemed that all was lost 
they turned back to this great document for 
help and understanding through those times 
of hardship and trial. And they did survive 
to establish a new country, a free country. 

This Bill of Rights, they established, wasn't 
Just for the rich and powerful people. It 
Was for them, the common people, For this 
great doctrine insured their personal free- 
doms. It was a summary of human rights 
that they were entitled to as individuals. 

That original thought is no different today 
than it was then. The processes and pur- 
Poses are prevalent more than ever today. 
It is just as important and vital today as 
ever before. 
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Its importance today is in the fact that 
high officials cannot amend our Constitution 
or make changes in our Government by 
themselves. These things can only be done 
if we, the people, sanction them. This is 
one of the things for which our Bill of Rights 
provides. 

As long as the Stars and Stripes continue 
to fly over our great country, many we keep 
these sacred rights, our sacred rights. And 
with God's help we will, forever. 


And, Mr. Speaker, the third winning 
essay is the following, written so ably by 
Miss Charleta Thomas, who attends Cen- 
tennial Senior High Schoo] in Compton: 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
Topay 
(By Miss C. P. Thomas) 

In order for the people and the government 
of any nation to work in harmony, there 
must be a tie that binds them together, 
Here in the United States we have such a tie. 
namely, the Bill of Rights, which has grown 
with our country as one of the blessings of 
liberty left to us by our forefathers. 

The Bill of Rights is the symbol of protec- 
tion for every American citizen, the author- 
ity that permits the fisherman to sell his 
wares on the street, the Catholic boy to at- 
tend mass at the little church around the 
corner, the Negro to be a foreman at the 
factory where he is employed, and the Amer- 
ican Nation as a whole to remain free. 

Too many well-meaning Americans have 
taken the Bill of Rights for granted because 
of the difficulty involved in imagining this 
freedom-loving country without the precious 
document. One hundred sixty-six years 
ago there was no bill that safeguarded the 
people's rights. Just imagine the feeling of 
insecurity that the people of 1790 must have 
felt. 

Jam sure that if the Bill of Rights had the 
power of speech, it would tell, of the many 
changes that have come about. this coun- 
try since its date of ratification in 1791. I 
am sure it would speak of the wars, the times 
of peace, and the many mistakes and accom- 
plishments of the political leaders through 
the years, but especially of the freedom en- 
joyed by those fortunate enough to become 
citizens and have a part in the building of 
such a democracy. 


The Importance and Role of the 
Washington Press Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, an 
interesting view of the importance and 
role of the Washington press corps was 
printed recently in the Michigan Daily, 
student publication of the University of 
Michigan. 

The view was that of Douglass Cater, 
Washington correspondent for the Re- 
porter magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Michigan Daily of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1957, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CATER EMPHASIZES PRESS RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Allan Stillwagon) 

Douglas Cater, Washington correspondent 
of the Reporter magazine, yesterday termed 
members of the press “first draftsmen of 
history." 

The coauthor of. “Ethics in a Business 
Society” underlined the heavy responsibility 
accorded to Washington reporters as “part 
of the process of democratic government.” 

He described the Capitol press as the 
“nervous system of our governmental 
body * a system that moves more 
quickly than any of our other communica- 
tion systems.” 

Omelaldom is becoming increasingly aware 
that the press is a part of government, the 
one-time special assistant to the Secretary 
of the Army reported, 

CITES COMMENT 

He cited a recent comment by Senator J, 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
that we in the Senate are almost creatures 
of the press.“ 

Senator FuLBRIGHT was concerned about a 
sizable but unpublicized body of discontent 
centered around President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower's Middle East doctrine. Many mem- 
bers of the “citadel” wished to examine the 
new policy more critically, but no news- 
papers had registered this wish. 

“If one large paper should carry the story.” 
Senator Furnier told Cater, “JOHNSON 
(Senator LYNDON JoHNsoN, Democratic ma- 
jority leader) - will give us time to debate it. 

“If not,” he said, “the resolution will go 
through in 2 or 3 days’ time.” 

The papers did carry the story, Cater 
pointed out, and the Senate 18 still debating. 

POWER NOT IN EDITORIALS 


This demonstrates that the “real power 
of the press does not lle in the editorial 
columns,” he observed, but in the choice of 
“which news gets the b er headline, which 
is played second lead, and which is dropped 
from the pages.” 

Presidential press conferences are the most 
dramatic testimonial to this power, the 
Harvard graduate said, for a reporter “with 
only the accreditation of his paper as their 
Washington correspondent, and a routine se- 
curity check, is admitted to the executive 
office building. They may ask the President 
any question of their own phrasing * * * 
no matter how embarrassing.” 

These questions and their answers are 
printed all over the world, are studied by 
diplomats and foreign leaders, he reminded, 
“but there is a tendency on the part of the 
press to take this too lightly.” 

¥AIL IN RESPONSIBILITY 


Washington correspondents failed to real- 
ize their responsibility recently, Senator 
Joun SPARKMAN’s (Democrat, of Alabama) 
past traveling companion and speech writer, 
claims. : 

The United States oll lift to Europe was 
not functioning properly, he said, “but in 
three of the President's press conferences 
the subject was not mentioned.” 

Finally, questions were asked, and the 
Chief Executive and his aids could no longer 
ignore the fact that the lift was not operat- 
ing as it should, Cater said. 

“Frequently those in Government author- 
ity are not aware of programs being devel- 
oped below,” Cater testified, “and it is the 
responsibility of the reporters to bring de- 
velopment of these programs to their at- 
tention.” 

The projected effect of news reports on 
the reader were singled out by the Guggen- 
heim award winner. He outlined the back- 
ground briefing conferences which have 
largely replaced personal contact and crony- 
ism as major news sources. 

DINING AND GRILLING 


At these simultaneous dining and grilling 
sessions, top-level administrators privately 
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cover the spectrum from deep background 
(items which must not be repeated even to 
the reporter's immediate superiors) to light 
background (when news may be printed with 
a disguised source reference). 

“Every reporter reaches moments of self- 
truth when he realizes how dependent he 
is on those around him * * * eyen the prej- 
udiced sources,” Cater revealed. 

Later he expanded this paradoxical prob- 
lem, where there is no clear right or wrong, 
and the reporter must simply decide this is 
what I will do. 

This necessary judgment means that 
“journalism is a profession—not a craft,” 
Cater declared. and that in modern govern- 
ment * * * where television has taken the 
job of graphic description completely from 
the papers * * * the reporter is a profes- 
sional, not merely a glorified note taker. 


Revision of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
in reference to liberalization and rewrit- 
ing of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act. The editorial was published 

in the Knickerbocker News of February 
5, 1957. s 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: l 

Is Ir TIME To RESTUDY IMMIGRATION 

Policies? 


What keeps the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act in hot water is its implication 
that immigrants from Northern and Western 
Europe are more desirable than those from 
the south and east sections of that conti- 
nent. This comes about, of course, because 
immigration quotas are based on the na- 
tional origins of people actually living in 
the United States in 1920. And, of course, 
then as now, the American population was 
dominantly of British, Irish, German, and 
Scandinavian ancestry. 

It's easy indeed to see how Americans of, 
say, Italian, Greek, and Hungarian ancestry 
would resent any such implication—and how, 
feeling wronged, they make noise out of 
proportion to their numbers. 

Actually, the McCarran-Walter Act didn't 
represent much new legislation on the sub- 
ject; the object was to codify a hogepodge of 
existing legislation and whip it into a form 
which would make administration easier. 
Complaint against the law is not that it made 
basic changes, but that it didn't. 

Another complaint, of course, stems from 
the fact that large quotas for Northern 
European countries are largely unused, while 
the small ones in Southern Europe are over- 
subscribed by many thousands. 

One point that sometimes gets lost sight 
of, we think, is that her as in most countries 
migrants have no rights or privileges; it is 
entirely up to the country involved whether 
they welcome 100,000 or 1,000 or none. 

At the same time, events of the last decade 
or so have demonstrated pretty conclusively 
that the “national origins” concept isn’t very 
realistic. If this is nothing more than a 
device for keeping out immigrants—on the 
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grounds that more than now are being ad- 
mitted couldn't be absorbed economically or 
socially—there is indeed a need for basic 
rethinking of our policies and dealing hon- 
estly with the situation. 

We've all learned a great deal, we think, 
from the emergency admission of 20,000-odd 
Hungarians—mostly sturdy, vigorous, tough- 
minded young people who will have much 
to contribute to this still-growing Nation. 


Original Essay on the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln by John M. Pressel of South 
Gate, Calif., He Being an Eagle Boy 
Scout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, before I 
present the text of an essay on the life 
of Abraham Lincoln by my young friend, 
John M. Pressel of South Gate, Calif.—_ 
in the great 23d Congressional District, 
California—I wish to say that when I 
was home during the congressional re- 
cess last year I had the privilege of 
speaking to a considerable number of 
young folks at the Methodist Church. In 
the audience was the young man who 
wrote the essay which follows: 

THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln was born February 12, 
1809, in a log cabin at Hardin County, Ky. 
His father, Thomas Lincoln, was a carpenter 
who neglected his trade for hunting. The 
family moved from settlement to settlement. 
Abe Lincoln had a kind mother named Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln. She took almost the entire 
care of their home. Abe Lincoln had said, 
“All that I am or ever hope to be, I owe to 
her, God bless my mother.” Nancy sent her 
kids to a log schoolhouse in the neighbor- 
hood to learn the alphabet and spell until 
the school closed. Nancy said, “You must get 
knowledge, so that when you grow up you 
will be wise and good.” When Abe was seven, 
the family moved to a farm in Indiana. Here 
Abe and his father and mother worked with 
axes clearing a spot in the woods for their 
home. In the autumn of 1818, a strange sick- 
ness fell over the land side, killing people 
and animals. Nancy was one of them. Abe 
and his father built a rough pine coffin for 
Mrs, Lincoln. The children missed her ter- 
ribly. In 1823 Thomas remarried to a woman 
who had a son and two daughters, She kept 
the disorderly cabin spick and span. When 
Abe was 11, a school was built nearby, His 
father didn’t want him to go. His new 
mother wanted him to have an education. 
So he went. Abe’s schooling was irregular, 
for there was work to be done on the farm. 
Abe loved books. He would read as long as it 
was light. Sometimes he would travel for 
miles to borrow a book. Some nights he 
would read by firelight at the fireplace in the 
log cabin on the dirt floor. When Abe was 
19 he made a trip to New Orleans on a flat 
boat down the Mississippi River. Not long 
after, the Lincoln family moved again to Il- 
linois and Abe came to help them build a log 
cabin. He split rails to make a fence. Then 
he took another trip to New Orleans and 
stayed at New Salem for 6 years. There he 
became a clerk of a store. When the Black 
Hawk War broke out in 1832, he was elected 
captain. Later he served as a postmaster 
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for a while in New Salem. He also tended a 
mill. He did some land surveying in New 
Salem. People looked at him as is a clown 
with torn trousers and ragged coat. When 
he opened his mouth to speak, the peoples’ 
minds changed. The people had confidence 
in him that they elected him to legislature 
in 1834 and relected him 3 times. Mean- 
while he studied law. In 1835 he met Anne 
Rutledge and was engaged to be married but 
she died that summer with fever. In 1837 
Abe moved to Springfield and there he mar- 
ried Mary Todd. In 1846 he was elected to 
Congress and served a term. He devoted his 
time in practice of law. In 1850 Abe became 
advanced in politics and was against slavery. 
In 1856 he joined the Republicans and was 
speaker and politician of the party. 

He received 110 votes for nomination of 
Vice President to run with Fremount. He 
tried three times to abolish slavery but 
failed. In 1857 Congress declared they had 
no right to slave property from the terri- 
tories. In 1858 Abe ran for United States 
Senate against Stephen H. Douglas. Doug- 
las was elected. But in 1860, Lincoln was 
running for President of the United States 
against Seward, Bates, and Chase. Abe be- 
came a Republican candidate. He was elec- 
ted in November. He took office the 11th day 
of February, 1861. The Civil War started at 
Fort Sumter by Confederates. Lincoln tried 
to unite the North and South. July, 1862, 
President Lincoln drafted the Emancipation 
Proclamation freeing all slaves. It was put 
into effect on January 1, 1863, and became 
the 13th amendment. In 1864 Lincoln was 
elected again for his second term. General 
Lee surrendered on April 9, 1865, and the 
Nation was in peace at last. People were 
happy. Bells rang. They danced and 
shouted the good news. April 14, 1865, Lin- 
coln and his wife, Mary Todd. attended the 
theater in Washington, D. C., when John 
Wilkes Booth, an actor, shot President Lin- 
coln in the head. Lincoln died a day later 
in the hospital, Booth was trapped in a barn 
with a broken leg, and shot 12 days later. 
After Abraham’s death the people came to 
realize their great loss, 

Today in Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., 
stands the memorial of Abraham Lincoln, 
which was completed in 1922. America will 
never forget such a great man, 


Following my remarks to the audience 
of young Americans, John and his par- 
ents approached me and because I had 
briefly called their attention to the times 
of Abraham Lincoln as an ideal for them 
to consider copying a great deal of for 
their own guidance, the young man told 
me of his already existing affection for 
the life of Abraham Lincoln. And, so, 
with that mutual interest, and upon my 
learning that he was desirous of attend- 
ing the oncoming Boy Scout Jamboree, 
he being an Eagle Scout already, I indi- 
coated to him, with his parents’ consent, 
that if he wrote me an original essay 
about Abraham Lincoln and which I 
found acceptable, Mrs. Doyle and I would 
help a little bit in seeing to it that he 
would participate in the great Boy Scout 
Jamboree which is coming fairly close to 
Washington this coming year. 

And, Mr. Speaker, not only did this 
boy write the essay, but I wish I could 
show you the very splendid likeness of 
Abraham Lincoln which young John did 
in a charcoal sketch. Everyone who has 
seen it considers it most worthy for this 
young lad and I am displaying it in my 
congressional office here at the Capitol. 

John’s relating quite a bit of important 
detail in his essay naturally reminds me 
of many of the places in Abraham Lin- 
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coln’s experience as an American lad 
and youth when Mrs. Doyle and I, last 
year after Congress adjourned, followed 
the Lincoln trail through the States of 
Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois by auto- 
mobile. This informative trip by us was 
a great inspiration. And, in connection 
with my first meeting with John Pressel, 
my young friend who wrote this essay, I 
remember telling him how when I was 
an elementary school lad in the fifth 
grade, I used to draw the birthplace cabin 
of Abraham Lincoln when I naturally 
should have been studying my lesson. 
And, in those days, Mr. Speaker, public 
schoolteachers were quite in the habit of 
cracking knuckles of disobedient stu- 
dents and, so, I can well remember many, 
many times having my knuckles cracked 
with a wooden rule in my elementary 
grades when I was disobedient to my 
teacher’s instructions to the point of 
drawing the Lincoln cabin on my school 
Slate instead of studying my lessons. For 
in those days, Mr. Speaker, we used slates 
which were bound on the edges with red 
woolen cloth laced to the rims of the slate 
with black cord or string. 


The Situation in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Senator Know1anp and Israel 
are Right,” from the February 11 issue of 
the Manchester Union Leader. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Benator KNOWLAND AND ISRAEL ARE RIGHT 

Regardless of the original rights or wrongs 
of the Israeli-Arab dispute, the situation as 
It presently confronts the free world is that 
Israel is absolutely correct-in refusing to give 
up any more territory to Egypt unless there 
fre firm guaranties that if the Suez Canal is 
Opened for navigation it will be truly open 
to all ships of all nations, including those 
cf Israel. 

Senator Know ranp is equally correct in 
saying that the proposal for the United Na- 
tions to apply sanctions and force against 
Israel for not withdrawing any farther is 
Perfectly absurd. The United Nations has 
not lifted one finger to apply sanctions 
against Soviet Russia for its murderous 
Slaughter of Hungarians and its ruthless 
enslavement of that nation. As Senator 

OWLAND says, you cannot have double 
Standards of justice and have justice. 

Only Israel has shown some hard-headed 
sense on this proposition. Eisenhower and 
the State Department, after insulting our 
British and French allies in return for the 
doubtful good will of a group of disorgan- 
ized and military impotent Arabs, have 
brought about a situatian, with the help of 
the United Nations, by which the Suez Canal 
will be cleared and Nasser will be in com- 
Plete control of it, without the slightest 
Buaranties that he will not shut it and use 
ít as an instrument of blackmail whenever 
he feels like it. 
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There have been no commitments from 
Nasser. There are no means of making him 
behave himself after the canal is opened. 

Israel very properly says if they are going 
to give up what the Egyptians want, let’s see 
a real sealed and signed bargain which will 
provide that Nasser do his part. 

The great tragedy was that England did 
not stand firm for another 48 hours because, 
if it had, the French and English and Is- 
raelis would have ended in complete con- 
trol of the Suez Canal. Nasser would have 
been driven out of Egypt. The Suez Canal 
could then have been turned over to an in- 
ternational body which would have insured 
free passage and fair treatment for all users. 
But, because of the bungling of President 
Eisenhower, the State Department, and the 
United Nations, the world is now back in 
the silly position it was before, with Nasser 
holding the blackmail whip. 

The Israelis and Senator KNowLanp quite 
properly are calling attention to the ridicu- 
lousness of this situation as well as the 
serious dangers. 


Run on the Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Run on Soil Bank,” from the 
January 30, 1957, issue of the Walton 
Tribune, of Monroe, Ga. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Run On Som Bank 

As of noon Tuesday, a total of 620 Walton 
County farmers have indicated that they 
would like to place 5,276 acres of cotton land, 
more than one-fourth of the acreage planted 
last year, in the 1957 cotton acreage reserve, 
according to T. V. McIntosh, chairman of 
the county ASC committee. 

However, a sad disappointment is prob- 
ably in store for some of those farmers, be- 
cause the funds for cotton crop retirement 
were obligated by United States Department 
of Agriculture policy on a “first come, first 
served” basis, and the funds allocated to 
Walton County were used up long before the 
end of the line was reached, 

On the “first come, first served“ basis, the 
difference in getting in line by 1 hour on a 
damp, cold morning could mean the differ- 
ence in being denied soil bank benefits as 
compared to a neighbor who got there sooner. 
Many Walton County farmers are rightfully 
aroused over the bitterly unfair method of 
distribution directed by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson and are hoping that 
a fairminded Congress will put the matter 
to rights. 

Some of those denied the soll-bank privi- 
leges are certain of receiving their allot- 
ment, as 40 percent of the funds set up for 
the yarious counties were withheld to see 
how much participation was desired. How- 
ever, Walton County has been allocated 
$152,342 of funds in this first increment, 
where the applications to noon Tuesday 
called for a total of $310,142: As of that time, 
even when Walton County gets the remain- 
ing 40 percent of the fund, there will re- 
main requests to the amount of $56,222 
which will not be forthcoming, unless there 


exists a surplus somewhere else which can 
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be shifted to Walton County, or unless the 
Congress takes action. 

Already local bankers have been ap- 
proached by farmers lucky enough to get 
soil-bank commitments on the subject of dis- 
counting the obligation for ready cash. How- 
ever, maturity of the paper depends upon 
“completion of the program” which leaves 
the exact maturity date a matter of some 
conjecture. 

Under the existing program, the acreage 
that may be placed in reserve on any given 
farm cannot exceed (1) the allotment, (2) 
10 acres, or (3) 30 percent of the allotment, 
whichever is larger. 

Average price for retiring Walton County 
cotton lands is said to be approximately 
$59 per acre, the price varying with the pro- 
ductivity of the particular acres involved. 
Many farmers have indicated that they 
would like to put their entire allotment in 
the soil bank if funds were available, accord- 
ing to Mr. McIntosh, 

SNARL FORESEEN 


The confusion and disappointments of 
the “first come, first served” policy were 
foreseen by John A. Cown, a member of 
the Walton County ASC committee. On 
January 11, 1954, he addressed a letter to 
pertinent Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate, which states in part: 

“I am wondering if you really are aware 

of the confusion that will prevail in your 
home State when notice has been mailed out 
by our ASC office advising cotton farmers that 
this office is ready to accept applications to 
participate in the soil bank through renting 
10 acres or 30 percent of their 1957 cotton 
allotments to the Government on a ‘first 
come, first served’ basis. I hate to think 
what the cotton farmer, who places the above 
proportions (which in many cases will be 
his entire allotment) in the soil bank in 
good faith and later on, probably after it 
is too late to plant the crop, finds that funds 
allotted have been exhausted. Then he 
will be advised that his only chance for pay- 
ment will be through a transfer of funds 
from some other State or county which did 
not use up its quota, or through Congress 
making more funds available for this pur- 
pose. 
“This procedure is going to create a terrific 
problem on ASC personnel in deciding whose 
application will be first, and so forth, when 
farmers will in all probability be lined up 
at these offices hours in advance of their 
opening to be first in line with their ap- 
plications.” 

Mr. Cown has received replies to date from 
Senator HeRMAN TALMADGE, a member of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, and from 
Congressmen PauL Brown and James C. 
Davis. 

All three Members of the Congress stated 
that they were keenly aware of the inequities 
of the present plan and that they would bring 
all pressure to bear within their means to 
see that a measure of fairness would be in- 
troduced into the existing program. 

Congressman Brown went further to state 
that “in a conversation with the people who 
are directing the operation of the soil bank 
reserve, I learned that they are confident 
that they will be able to cover all applications 
by farmers to put acreage in the reserve. 
As of this time the Department of Agricul- 
ture apparently is considering no alterna- 
tive plan, such as proration or more total 
funds, but they are proceeding in the con- 
fidence that present funds are adequate to 
cover the applications they will receive.” 


HUNG IN DOUBT 


Meantime, with a planting season swiftly 
approaching, some Walton County farmers 
are hung in indecision whether to invest 
time and money in machinery, seed and fer- 
tilizer to plant a 1957 cotton crop or part 
of a crop. Where no crop, or a sharply re- 
duced crop is to be planted, family plans need 
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to be made, and those plans today hang on 
the success or failure of a huge gamble by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
headed by Republican Ezra T. Benson. 

Mr. Benson and his hirelings may be con- 
fident that they will have enough money to 
cover the purchase they have made, but being 
confident and haying cash on the line are two 
widely separated matters. 

The farmers have a right to know where 
they stand. 


Egypt’s Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Egypt’s Responsibility,” and 
dealing with the Middle East crisis. The 
editorial was published in the Water- 
town Daily Times of February 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Ecyrrpt’s RESPONSIBILITY 


In the face of world opinion which tends 
to regard with disapproval a country ignor- 
ing a United Nations resolution, Israel has 
had the courage to resist a U. N. resolution 
calling on her to withdraw her troops from 
the Gaza strip and the Gulf of Aqaba coast. 
Possibly Israel thus leaves herself open to 
criticism by suggesting, by implication, that 
a double standard exists with reward to 
U. N. resolutions. That is, Israel, as well 
as the West, is indignant when Russia, for 
example, refuses to comply with a resolution 
bidding her to admit U. N. observers to 
Hungary. Yet, when the U. N. General As- 
sembly passes a resolution affecting Israel's 
interests, Israel feels noncompliance is 
justified. 

But, in this case, Israel's attitude does not 
really amount to a “flouting of the United 
Nations,” as that phrase is generally applied: 
Her reasons for refusing to abide by the 
Assembly’s latest resolution are clear and 
well-founded. Israel wants guaranties that 
once her troops withdraw from the Gaza 
strip, Egypt will not use that area as a 
springboard for border raids by fedayeen 
squads. Furthermore, Israel is seeking as- 
surances that Egypt will not resume her 
blockade of Israeli shipping and cargoes 
through the Gulf of Aqaba and the port of 
Elath to the south. 

These are the conditions which provoked 
Israel into attacking Egypt last fall and they 
explain why a return to the status quo ante 
will not contribute. to a long-range settle- 
ment in the Middle East. Granted that the 
manner in which Israel chose to redress the 
balance in the Middle East was not the most 
satisfactory way of going about it, it now be- 
hooves the U. N, to eliminate insofar as is 
possible the injustices that moved Israel to 
war. Since bhe U. N. stepped in to condemn 
the British-French-Israeli attack, it is now 
the responsibility of the U. N. to remove 
the conditions which resulted in that attack. 
Egypt has a certain responsibility, too, in 
this effort to arrive at an equitable Middle 
East settlement. She justifies her continued 
blockade by pointing out that a peace treaty 
has never been concluded with Israel. Thus, 
Egypt maintains, a state of war exists, in 
effect, between the two countries. That is 
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a cynical argument which hardly explains 
Egypt's illegal acts. 

At the same time the resolution calling on 
Israel to withdraw her troops was passed, the 
Assembly passed another resolution saying 
that, after complete Israeli withdrawal from 
Egypt, the United Nations Emergency Force 
was to be stationed in a buffer zone along the 
old 1949 armistice line. To the extent that 
this second resolution represents recognition 
of Israel’s demands for guaranties, Israel 
considers it a step in the right direction, 
Whether Egypt will tolerate the UNEF in her 
territory is questionable, but no police force 
operates under conditions dictated by those 
it is supposed to police and the UN force 
must not be subject to the approval of Col- 
onel Nasser in its functions, 

Secretary General Hammarskjold has been 
authorized to meet with Israel and Egypt 
and try to reach agreement on “other meas- 
ures.” These measures have not been spe- 
cifically defined, but they refer primarily to 
what might be done to secure Israeli passage 
through the Gulf of Aqaba. There have been 
objections, notably from Canada, to the im- 
precise language of the Middle East resolu- 
tions. But the risk of spelling everything 
out in detail is that the resolution will then 
fall to gain the approval of two-thirds of the 
General Assembly. The Arab-Asian bloc and 
the Soviet bloc constitute one-third of the 
Assembly. 

Premier David Ben-Gurion has said Israel 
would “cooperate fully” with any United Na- 
tions effort designed to establish peace in 
the Middle Bast “based on the principles of 
the United Nations Charter.“ We have had 
no similar statement from Colonel Nasser. 
Up to now the emphasis in the UN has been 
on getting Israel to withdraw her troops as 
soon as possible. Now there seems to be a 
growing appreciation in the UN of Premier 
Ben-Gurion's attitude. If Colonel Nasser 
were to display a similar understanding, the 
road to Middle East stability would seem 
far smoother than it does now, 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, 
neither the sands of time nor the efforts 
of the private power companies to destroy 
TVA have altered TVA's position as a 
model public power institution. The 
Huntsville Times, edited by Reese Amis, 
points out this fact in its Wednesday, 
January 23, 1957, issue. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PENALTY OF SUCCESS 

Despite the fact the TVA has been func- 
tioning more than 20 years, it continues to 
draw each year a growing number of visi- 
tors—not just sightseers—to inspect and 
study its operations. 

Last year, the number of these students, 
technical men and serious visitors numbered 
4,660. Special arrangements were made for 
them to talk with staff members and visit 
various projects, including the numerous 
dams and steam projects. Their tours ranged 
from a day to several weeks. 
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More than half of these visitors, 2,641, 
came from 80 foreign countries. This was 
an alltime record for noncitizen visitors. 
Japan and Germany sent the largest number 
of general study visitors. Brazil, Mexico, 
and Colombia were close behind. 

Colleges and universities in this country, 
research and engineering groups from pri- 
vate industry sent more than 2,000 to study 
its operations and plants. 

The TVA has been one of the outstanding 
contributions of the American people and 
the American Government. For more than 
two decades, it has elicited the admiration 
of the world. Some, or all, of its features 
have been copied in scores of foreign nations. 

The real fault of the TVA has been its 
success. 

Private power concerns have waged inces- 
sant warfare to destroy it. 

They have their best chance, since 1933, 
to choke and mangle it to death if President 
Eisenhower names an anti-TVA man to sit 
on the Board of Directors with Chairman 


Vogel. 


Alexandria Library Company Will Renew 
Lectures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Alexandria Library Company 
Will Renew Lectures,“ which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Star on Feb- 
ruary 11. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Washington Evening Star of 

February 11, 1957] 
CENTURY-OLD CustToM—ALEXANDRIA 
Co. W&L Renew LECTURES 

A cultural custom that traces its origi» 
back a century or more will be revived by the 
Alexandria Library Co., February 31, with the 
presentation of a lecture by Dr. Dumas Ma- 
lone, biographer of Thomas Jefferson. 

The 30-member library company, surviyor 
of a literary group that inaugurated library 
service in Alexandria in colonial days, has 
invited more than 400 local civic, business, 
and social leaders to hear Dr. Malone discuss 
“Thomas Jefferson, Then and Now“ at 8:30 
p. m. at the library. 

Long before motion pictures and television, 
lectures sponsored by the library company 
were a major event in the culture-conscious 
colonial city. 

The library company first came into exist- 
ence in 1794 as a subscription organization. 
It was one of the country’s early subscrip- 
tion library companies. The first one was the 
Philadelphia Library Co. formed by Ben 
Franklin and a group of his friends in 1731. 

SEVENTEEN-NINETY-SEVEN ADVERTISEMENT 

An advertisement that appeared in a 1797 
edition of the Alexandria Gazette invited 
public support of the new undertaking. It 
said: 
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“The president and director of the Alex- 
andria Library Co. desirous of promoting the 
influence which they conceived eminently 
calculated to diffuse useful knowledge, estab- 
lish the morals of the rising generation and 
afford rational entertainment for a vacant 
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hour, earnestly recommend it to the atten- 
tion and support of their fellow citizens. 

“The utility of a public circulating library 
is too obvious to need arguments to demon- 
strate it. The friends of literature, and re- 
‘finement of manners, will, no doubt duly ap- 
preciate its value and interest themselves in 
its advancement.” 

It wasn't really a public library, however, 
in the same sense they are known today. 
Only subscribers who paid their dues were 
eligible to use the library's books, and those 
who failed to pay had their names boldly 
struck from the eligibility list. 

RECEIVED CHARTER IN 1798 


In 1798, the 4-year-old Alexandria Li- 
brary Co. was granted a charter by the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly. There was an 
amendment the following year and the com- 
Pany has continued to operate under that 
charter ever since, although there have been 
some periods of inactivity. 

President of the company at the time of 
its incorporation was Dr. James Muir, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Meeting House. On the 
board were such other famous speakers as 
Dr. Elisha Cullen Dick, who attended George 
Washington; Col. John Fitzgerald, who was 
General Washintgon's aide, and one of the 
first Catholics prominent in Virginia colo- 
nial history, and Edward Stabler, proprietor 
of the apothecary where General Washing- 
ton’s prescriptions were filled. 

One of the company's contemporary mem- 
bers, Mrs. Lawrence Fawcett, is a descend- 


ant of Mr, Stabler and of William Heartshorn, _ 


who was on the original board. 

No one is quite sure exactly when the cus- 
tom of sponsoring lectures was originated. 
One account of the company's annual lec- 
tures series appeared in an 1856 newspaper, 
and it is believed the talks had been going 
on for some years before that. 

RENEW ANNUAL LECTURES 


The library last year voted to renew the 
annual lectures, and authorized a committee 
headed by Mangum Weeks to seek speakers 
of note on subjects of particular interest to 
Virginians. Serving with Mr. Weeks on the 


lecture committee are Mrs. John Howard 


Joynt, Mrs. Edward O. Hulbert, the Reverend 
B. B. Comer Lile, and Robert C. Moncure. 

President of the library company is Dr. 
W. Bruce Silcox; United States Commissioner 
Stanley King is vice president; Mrs. Marvin 
L. Parler, secretary, and Robert G. Whitton, 
treasurer. 

Dr. Malone, a Columbia University profes- 
Sor, is one of the country’s best known au- 
thorities on Thomas Jefferson, and is a for- 
mer director of the Harvard University Press. 


Education in Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
& comment by Dr. Benjamin Fine, the 
distinguished education reporter and 
Columnist of the New York Times, The 
Column appeared in the New York Times 
on January 27, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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EDUCATION IN REVIEW—GOVERNMENT SUP- 
PORT FoR Many COMMUNITY COLLEGE UNTTS 
WILL BE PRESSED THIS YEAR 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

The Federal Government was brought into 
the college picture at a meeting in Atlantic 
City, N. J., last week. Recognizing the need 
for an expanded college student body prom- 
inent educators and Government officials 
brought the problem of Federal support into 
the open. 

Senator Currrorp P. Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, outlined a bill that he proposed 
to introduce in Congress this session. It 
will call for the largest and most compre- 
hensive system of 2-year community col- 
leges ever attempted in this country. Al- 
though the exact number could not be as- 
certained at this time, the total will be any- 
where from 200 to 400, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2 billion. 

One-third of this sum would come from 
the Federal Government under the Case plan. 
Another third would come from the States 
and a third from the local communities. 

The question of Federal aid for educa- 
tion has been before Congress and the pub- 
lic for several dacades. Indeed, it was just 
about 30 years ago that the National Edu- 
cational Association began to sponsor its 
annual Federal aid bills. None have passed, 
although this year the chances are good that 
the President’s school construction bill will 
be passed. / 
WHITE HOUSE GROUP . 

The White House Conference on Education 
last year focused attention on the need for 
Federal aid for public schools. By better 
than a 2-to-1 vote the delegates supported 
the principle of funds for education. But 
the issue did not go beyond the public- 
school system. 

President Eisenhower appointed a Com- 
mittee for Education Beyond the High 
School, headed by Devereux C. Josephs. 
At the Atlantic City meeting last week, spon- 
sored by the American Alumni Council and 
the American College Public Relations As- 
sociation, Mr. Josephs gave a preview of his 
committee report. Thirty-five prominent 
educators, industrialists and civic leaders 
have been working on the President's com- 
mittee for the past year. Their findings 
can be expected to have tremendous influence 
on the direction that the country will take 
toward meeting the coming crisis in higher 
education. 

It is known that the Josephs committee 
is devoting considerable attention to the im- 
portance of the 2-year, or community, col- 
lege. In its interim report, several months 
ago, the committee urged the public to con- 
sider the advisability of expanding the role 
of the 2-year institutions. 

We now have a pretty explicit blueprint 
of what the direction will be. Senator Cass 
has been studying the question of higher 
education for several months. To show that 
he takes his task seriously he has sent out 
questionnaires to probably a thousand edu- 
cators seeking their views on his proposals. 

CASE PROPOSED 


Briefly, this is what Senator Case plans: 
The creation of a chain of 2-year junior col- 
leges to be located wherever they may be 
needed to meet the needs of thousands of 
boys and girls who may be unable to find 
room in existing facilities. The plain facts 
are the existing institutions will be unable, 
even if they expand to the limit of their ca- 
pabilities, to admit more than half of the 
high-school graduates who will seek to enter 
college by 1970. 

The situation in New York State is typi- 
eal. This past June 115,000 boys and girls 
were graduated from the high schools. By 
1970 the number is expected to go to 240,000. 
Also, about 30 percent of the high-school 
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graduates now enter college. By 1970 that 
proportion is expected to rise to 40. 

Thus, on the one hand, the high-school 
graduates will jump by more than 100 per- 
cent, and, on the other, the number of those 
graduating who will seek college ducation 
will go up by one-third. Hence the 3 million 
students who are now in college will go up to 
6 million by 1970. Some educators said this 
figure was conservative: It may go to 8 mil- 
lion or more. President Francis H. Horn of 
Pratt Institute predicted that it would go to 
9 million. 

The 4-year liberal arts colleges expect to 
expand by 50 percent, at most, by then. This 
would mean that 1,500,000 high-school grad- 
uates who seek to enter college will find the 
doors locked. The need for college students 
is apparent; as our technological needs grow, 
so will the demand for college-trained men 
and women. : 

FANTASTIC SUMS 

To attempt to meet the needs by pro- 
viding sufficient numbers of 4-year liberal 
arts colleges is unrealistic. The money 
needed would run into fantastic sums. But 
the 2-year community colleges can help fill 
the demand at less expense because they do 
not need such things as expensive labora- 
tories or campuses. Senator Case pointed 
out that with these colleges many students 
can remain at home while going to college. 
The colleges would be geographically located 
within easy commuting distance. Thus high 
board and room costs would be eliminated. 
Community colleges usually have far lower 
tuition rates than the traditional 4-year in- 
stitutions, 

Is a 2-year college education inferior to 
the 4-year one? Not necessarily. Senator 
Case proposed that these colleges expand 
their base to provide not only terminal pro- 
grams, but courses that would be accepted 
in senior colleges if the student seeks to 
transfer to them at the end of 2 years. For 
some 600,000 or so students the 2-year col- 
leges might provide just what the doctor, or 
the Senator, ordered. 

A week ago, in Albany, the New York State 
Board of Regents called together 100 college 
and university heads to consider the expan- 
sion of the community-college program. It 
was agreed that the State should embark 
upon a vast 2-year college project at a cost 
of $100 million. These colleges, in effect, 
would provide additional facilities for those 
who want to take special technical or sub- 
professional courses, or for those who might 
want to go on to a senior college later. The 
legislature in Albany will be asked to act 
upon this request later this session. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


Some educators are not happy about this 
trend. They feel that the 2-year colleges 
provide an inferior education. But that 
view is rapidly disappearing among educa- 
tors who are concerned with providing both 
quality and quantity. 

There is no reason why a community col- 
lege cannot give as good a program, in its 
field, as a 4-year institution. If the com- 
munity college employs top-notch faculty 
members and offers the best kind of curricu- 
lum, the education should not be inferior in 
any way. " 

One thing is certain: community colleges 
are here to stay. And another fact is likely 
to appear: these colleges will continue to 
grow in numbers. It is important, there- 
fore, for the future growth of higher educa- 
tion that these 2-year institutions receive 
the support of the community, State and 
Nation. Whether the Federal Government 
will agree is another question. Senator 
Case did not make any predictions, But 
many of the educators hoped his bill, when 
it is introduced in the Senate, will set the 
pace for a great expansion of the commu- 
nity, or people's, colleges. 
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Soil Bank Questions Pertinent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Questions on Soil Bank 
Are Pertinent, Timely;” from the Febru- 
ary 6, 1957, issue of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution, and an editorial entitled, 
“Southern Farmers Must Have Fair 
Treatment in Soil Bank Program,” from 
the February 7, 1957, issue of the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Enquirer. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
| From the Atlanta Constitution of February 

6, 1957] 
QUESTIONS on Som BANK ARE PERTINENT, 
‘TIMELY 


It looks like the Georgia delegation in 
Congress may have hit pay dirt in their 
examination of the soil-bank program. As 
presently administered, it still amounts to 
what it did during the 1956 election cam- 
paign—a politically conceived program that 
is operated for political purposes. 

Southern farmers—regardless of rational- 
izing about the complexities of the pro- 
gram—are getting the short end of the deal. 
Funds are being handed out for their politi- 
cal effect in States where the GOP is in 
trouble. 

Secretary Benson has demonstrated that 
he has no understanding of the problems of 
the Southern farmer or if he does, cares 
nothing about them. Senator HERMAN TAL- 
mance and the other Members of the Georgia 
delegation are right in putting the blame 
where it belongs—in the hands of Benson 
himself. 

No national farm program makes sense to 
Southerners when a State such as Georgia 
is allocated less than $11 million for cotton 
acreage while Kansas is allowed more than 
$81 million for wheat. 

It’s a good thing that banks where you de- 
posit money aren't operated like the soil- 
bank program. If they were, there would 
have to be a permanent bank holiday for all 
of them except those in the Midwest and 
those designed for the biggest fellow at the 
front of the line. 

Obviously something is wrong. Georgians 
in Congress are right in insisting on ex- 
planatlons and corrections of the unfair 
operation of this program. 


[From the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer of 
February 7, 1957] 
SourHern Farmers Must Have FAIR TREAT- 
MENT IN SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 

The attack by Georgia Members of Con- 
gress on the operation of the Elsenhower 
administration’s soil bank poses the question 
of whether or not there should be an investi- 
gation of the manner in which the program is 
handled. 

The first gun fired against the operation 
of the soil bank in Georgia was triggered by 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE and then criti- 
cism came from Representatives E. L. (Tic) 
Forrester, PAUL Brown, James C. Davis, 
JOHN FLYNT, PHIL LANDRUM, and Iris BLITCH. 

The Georgians’ ire was aroused by the 
policy of the Department of Agriculture of 
dispensing soll-bank money on a first-come, 
first-served basis. A protest against this 
system was sent by Senator TALMADGE to 
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Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 
The junior Senator wrote that “not only has 
it resulted in subjecting farmers to the in- 
dignities of having to brave the winter ele- 
ments in long, slow-moving lines like beg- 
gars before a soup kitchen, but also it has 
served virtually to destroy what little faith 
farmers previously had in the soil-bank pro- 
gram to alleviate the present agricultural 
depression.“ The Senator said that in Geor- 
gia, more farmers were turned away than 
were granted funds. Inability to obtain 
Tunds presents serious problems as the plant- 
ing season approaches, said Senator TAL- 
MADGE to Secretary Benson. 

It is contended that the first farmers in 
each county getting to the soil-bank com- 
mittee get all the money. Representative 
ForRRESTER was quoted as saying that of 74 
farmers wanting to qualify in the soil-bank 
program in Wilcox County, there was money 
for only 9. Sixty-five farmers were excluded. 

Senator Tala called on the Secretary 
of Agriculture for a report on what steps he 
proposes to take to guarantee equal treat- 
ment in the distribution of benefits to all 
farmers and to provide that the States of the 
Southeast get their proportionate share of 
soll-bank funds. 

The Georgia Senator, a Member of Con- 
gress little more than a month, informed the 
Secretary of Agriculture of his intense and 
continuing interest not only as a representa- 
tive of Georgia farmers, but as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

Certainly, the farmers of Georgia and the 
South should not be subjected to unfair 
treatment and unless the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can come up with an acceptable plan, 
it would be well for Senator TALMADGE and 
the Georgia Congressmen to press for a con- 
gressional investigation of the whole soil- 
bank program with a view to getting aid for 
the little farmer as well as one who operates 
on a large scale. 
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Adlai Stevenson Explains Why Hydrogen 
Bomb Tests Should Be Discontinued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
near future I intend to introduce a bill to 
suspend the testing of hydrogen bombs. 
The following article from Look maga- 
zine for February 5, 1957, explains in 
Adlai Stevenson’s own words why he 
raised the H-bomb question during the 
campaign last fall: 

The echoes of the 1956 campaign are dying 
now. But many of the issues of that cam- 
paign are still unresolved. One of these is the 
hydrogen-bomb issue. 

As the bulletin of the atomic scientists 
said last month: “The H-bomb problem is by 
no means disposed of by Elsenhower’s reelec- 
tion, Scientists, in particular, cannot cease 
considering the worldwide danger of the nu- 
clear arms race as the most important chal- 
lenge to man.“ 

It was for precisely that reason that I spoke 
during the campaign about the urgency of 
halting test explosions of these thermonu- 
clear superbombs. I was warned that it was 
unwise politics to raise such a complex ques- 
tion, that my position could be easily dis- 
torted and misrepresented, that it would cost 
votes. Probably all those things were true. 
Certainly the issue was grossly distorted by 
my opponents. (As a result of these distor- 
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tions, many Americans may be under the im- 
pression that I want to stop testing smaller 
nuclear weapons and other new devices; that 
I want to stop all atomic research. This is 
not true. My proposal was for a suspension, 
of the further testing of super H-bombs, in 
which, I understand, we already have a long 
lead.) 

But the issue seemed to me so important to 
the survival of mankind as to demand the 
fullest discussion and debate. And if it isn't 
the responsibility of candidates for President 
to discuss the great issues that affect our 
country, then what are campaigns for? 

So I think the question is not why I talked 
about the H-bomb, but why I thought it 
was important to talk about it, even at great 
political risk. 

Now that I can speak as a citizen, and no 
longer as a candidate, let me set down some 
of the reasons that moved me to speak as 
I did. In time, these reasons will, I think, 
cause more and more people to agree that 
ways must be found to halt these explosions 
that poison our bodies, damage the posi- 
tion of America in the world and threaten 
our very existence. 

My concern dates back 10 years when I 

an American delegate to the United Na- 
tions and we struggled in vain to control 
atom-bomb development. With the advent 
of the superbomb, many nuclear physicists, 
geneticists, and others with access to the 
facts warned us that man now had the power 
to exterminate himself. 

The frightening truth about the super- 
bomb convinced me that America should take 
the lead in halting further test explosions. 
So last April, 4 months before the political 
conventions, I proposed that America take 
the initiative in this direction and strike @ 
blow for humanity. * 

I made my proposal before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, without criti- 
cism of the administration's policy and with 
no intention of making it a partisan issue. 
My proposal was virtually ignored by the 
White House then. But when I restated it 
before the American Legion Convention on 
September 5, during the campaign, the Presi- 
dent chose to make this proposal a political 
issue, and on September 19 called it a the- 
atrical gesture, This was followed by a bar- 
rage of epithets and ridicule from Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, Thomas E, Dewey, and others. 
I confess I had not anticipated the curious 
ferocity of the Republican response. There 
was, indeed, reason to believe that the Na- 
tional Security Council itself between Sep- 
tember 5 and September 19 had voted unani- 
mously in favor of a similar superbomb 
proposal; but this decision had then been 
set aside for obviously political reasons, and 
my suggestion for strengthening our posi- 
tion morally and physically in the world 
was grievously distorted and assailed by 
Republican campaign orators as a proposal 
to weaken our defenses. 

I hoped that there would be time further 
to explain my views to meet this uncon- 
scionable attack. As it turned out, events 
in Hungary and the war scare in the Middle 
East during the last days of the campaign 
diverted our attention to more immediate 
dangers. y 

But we cannot forget about the super 
H-bomb. We can’t sweep it under the rug. 
In fact, with politics suspended for a while, 
we should all take a fresh and more dispas- 
sionate look at this life-touching problem 
and decide what to do about it. 

As I saw it last April, and as I see it today, 
there are at least three imperative reasons 
why we must take the lead in establishing @ 
world policy of halting further test explo- 
sions of superbombs: . 

1. The survival of mankind may well de- 
pend upon it. 

2. It would increase our national security. 

3. It would strengthen our position in the 
cold war, 
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Thus, on humanitarian, strategic, and in- 
ternational political grounds, I believe this 
ida sound proposal. Here are the compelling 
arguments: 

1. THE SURVIVAL OF MANKIND 

A 20-megaton H-bomb is a thousand times 
More powerful than the atom bomb which 
obliterated Hiroshima in 1945. One such 
superbomb could wipe out New York or Lon- 
don or Paris or Moscow. 

Already, it has been predicted by Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin, the Army's chief of research, 
that a superbomb attack on Russia would re- 
sult in several hundred million deaths, in- 
cluding many in either western Europe or 
in Japan and the Philippines, depending on 
which way the wind was blowing. Force 
has now far exceeded the bounds of reason 
and morality and, probably, even military 
utility. When more than one nation can 
deliver such weapons to the target, any 
thought of victory in war is an illusion. 

What's more, even the testing of such H- 
bombs in peacetime is dangerous to the 
whole human race. With every explosion, 
huge quantities of radioactive materials are 
thrown up into the air currents that circle 
the globe at all altitudes. For many years 
afterward, these materials gradually sift back 
to earth as dust, or in rain or snow. This 
radioactive fallout carries many elements, in- 
cluding strontium-90. This is a new radio- 
active isotope, created by nuclear explosions, 
which may cause cancer and other dread 
diseases, and dangerously affects the repro- 
ductive processes. One tablespoonful of it 
shared equally by all members of the human 
ao would endanger the lives of every one 
of us. 

Prior to the atomic age, strontium-90 was 
Practically nonexistent, Careful studies 
show that today all of us—all over the 
Wworld—have some of it in our bodies. It 
enters our bodies through foodstuffs grown 
in soil on which the bomb duet has fallen. 
It enters through the meat and fish we eat 
and the milk we drink, since animals graze 
On land dusted with it and fish swim in 
Water that absorbs it. It is everywhere. 
Since it has some of the characteristics of 
Calcium, it is a “‘bone-seeker” in the human 
body. Children are particularly vulnerable. 
Further, it tends to collect in higher con- 
Centrations in those areas of the world where 
the soil is low in calcium for example, the 
American Midwest. 

The danger to health is twofold—genetic 
and pathologic. All the scientists appear to 
agree on the genetic dangers of any radia- 
tion. The report of the National Academy 
of Sciences on The Biological Effects of 
Atomic Radiation, released last June, states 
that all radiation is genetically harmful and 
enough of it will ultimately deform many 
of our children and our children’s children. 
Certainly, the threat to our capacity to pro- 
duce normal, healthy children and the dan- 
ger to our posterity for generations to come 
should be clearly understood and not ig- 
nored. 

But scientists are even more concerned by 
the frightening pathological damage that 
May be caused by strontium-90. It seeps 
into the human bones, particularly chil- 
dren’s bones, and may produce blood changes 
and cancer—among other dread results. It 
has been steadily descending on the earth 
from the stratosphere ever since the nuclear 
tests began, and, even if no further tests 
are held, it will continue to seep down for 
another generation. While there is no con- 
flict of opinion among scientists as to the 
danger to health—genetic and pathologic— 
from the fallout, there is much controversy 
as to the actual damage we have suffered or 
will suffer. 

In defense of his position opposing any 
Moratorium agreement on further super- 
bomb tests, President Eisenhower issued a 
so-called “white paper“ toward the end of 
the campaign which was full of reassuring 
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assertions. While, in my opinion, there 
were many omissions and misstatements in 
this. official Government paper, evidently 
more calculated to mislead the reader about 
the things I had said than to answer them, 
it did contain this declaration on the sub- 
ject of health: 

“Four: The continuance of the present 
rate of H-bomb testing—by the most sober 
and responsible scientific judgment—does 
not imperil the health of humanity.” 
First sentence only.] 

This is not a scientific fact. Hundreds of 
our most outstanding scientists vigorously 
disagree. They emphasize that no one knows 
with certainty whether the present rate 
of superbomb testing will or will not cause 
significant damage to the health of millions 
of people who are alive today. 

The report of the National Academy of 
Sclences, mentioned above, on which the 
President's white paper relied, itself said: 
“How much radiation will produce a given 
result, how much can be done to counteract 
the deleterious effects, these are largely un- 
resolved problems.” 

The International Commission on Radio- 
logical Protection and the British Medical 
Research Council warn that the danger level 
for radioactive strontium should be set, not 
at the optimistic level used by our Atomic 
Energy Commission, but at one-tenth that 
level. 

Dr. A. H. Sturtevant of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, one of the authors 
of the Academy of Sciences report, has 
recommended that the conclusions on fall- 
out danger be “revised upward.” 

Members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Research Project at the University of 
Rochester Medical Center have declared they 
fear that, if bomb testing continues, the 
levels likely to be reached may not be safe.“ 

The Federation of Atomic Scientists, with 
a membership of 2,100 has urged an end 
to tests of large nuclear weapons. And the 
Federation’s Radiation Hazards Committee 
has declared: “It may well be true that in 
certain areas of the world, the strontium- 
90 hazard has already passed the danger 
point, to say nothing of the additional pro- 
duction of this material in further tests.” 

Furthermore, according to an AEC publi- 
cation (University of California Radiation 
Laboratory Report 2674), AEC Commissioner 
Willard F, Libby himself undertook to in- 
vestigate methods for removing strontium-90 
from milk and got cost estimates on large- 
scale milk purification. 

Clearly, we don't know all the answers 
yet. What we do know is that the hazards 
to human health from superbomb testing 
are already considerable, and even the future 
of the human race itself may be imperiled. 

Yet we must still ask ourselves whether 
these risks are not offset by advantages to 
our national security. That is, do we need 
to continue testing superbombs to maintain 


, our freedom? 


2. OUR NATIONAL SECURITY 


We are caught up today, along with the 
rest of the world, in an arms race that 
threatens us all with disaster. 

We dare not tear down and abandon our 
defenses and our deterrents to war before we 
devise more effective safeguards to peace. 
Indeed, we must maintain and improve 
them; we must lead the race if we can. 

But, likewise, we must never relax our ef- 
forts to impose progressive and effective 
brakes on this contest of destruction, be- 
cause there can be no real security for any- 
one, now that the superbomb is within 
reach of any aggressor nation. Because we 
have no aggressive intentions; because we 
are not trying to scare anyone; because we 
want nothing save the peace, security, and 
independence of everyone, the big H-hombs 
have no value to us except for retaliation 
following attack. Furthermore, we have the 
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most to lose should these ultimate weapons 
ever be used. 

So the real question is: Could we rely on 
a moritorium agreement with the Russians 
without inspection? 

We could—because you can't hide a super- 
bomb explosion any more than you can hide 
an earthquake. President Eisenhower said 
in 1955: “Tests of large weapons, of any na- 
tion, may be detected by long-range moni- 
toring methods; universal adherence to the 
ban could be determined without resorting 
to roving international inspectors.” And 
our Own monitors could be doublechecked 
if necessary by a United Nations monitoring 
system. 

An agreement to end such testing would 
deprive us of none of the advantages we 
presently enjoy. We would not give up any 
weapons. We would not give up research 
and development on new and different types 
of weapons in the megaton range. We could 
go on manufacturing and stockpiling more 
of our present proved weapons. We would 
not be deprived of the power to retaliate in 
event of an attack. 

Such an agreement would freeze the test 
situation of the three powers now possessing 
superbombs; it would go far toward pre- 
venting other nations from producing such 
bombs; and it would break the disarmament 
deadlock. Ultimately, our security—and the 
world's too—depends not on a balance of ter- 
ror, but on effective arms controls, 

Finally, in appraising the likelihood of vio- 
lation, we should consider the political price 
Soviet Russia would have to pay. For years 
the Russians have been telling the neutral 
nations with great success that their pur- 
poses are peaceful, that the United States is 
warlike, that they favor a ban on further 
tests of nuclear weapons—and that the 
United States opposes it. 

Would they violate a ban at the risk of 
turning the uncommitted bloc of nations 
against them? And what of their own peo- 
ple? As most observers agree, the Soviet 
masses deeply dread a world conflict, and 
their memories of World War I are still vivid. 

Soviet Russia would like to speak for or 
represent the majority of the world’s peoples. 
It cannot afford to cut itself off from the 
majority, which is what would automati- 
cally happen the moment it lit the fuse to 
the big bomb in violation of an international 
agreement. 

The Soviet leaders say they are willing to 
halt the testing of their super hydrogen ex- 
plosives if we do. To that, I say: Thank 
God. I say that, not because the record 
of Communist promises is good, but because 
here is a place where we can safely begin. 
Only when the first step is taken, can we 
plan for the second step toward sanity. 

I believe a moratorium on superbomb 
testing would endure because to violate it 
would represent a declaration of war against 
all mankind. In short, it would be a major 
breakthrough in the disarmament deadlock 
and a new beginning in our continuing 
search for peace. 

3. VICTORY IN THE COLD WAR 

Finally, I believe that the United States 
must take the initiative; that the great 
struggle for men’s minds, which is the es- 
sence of the cold war, will be won not with 
bigger bombs but with better ideas. The 
battle for the uncommitted peoples of the 
world, for their {friendship and respect, will 
go to the nation that is wise, compassionate, 
and considerate, as well as strong. 

Toward the end of the campaign I had a 
letter from one of the most respected elder 
statesmen of Asia. S of the super- 
bomb tests, he said: “America cannot justly 
continue this aggression on the whole world 
and its health and yet talk convincingly of 

I wish we had taken this step earlier. But 
if we take it now, I am sure that it will 
reassure millions of people all over the earth 
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who, even though they have been outraged 
by Russian brutality in Hungary, still are 
troubled by our reliance on nuclear weapons 
and talk of “massive retaliation.” 

I believe that the security of the Ameri- 
can people consists of many things. It he- 
gins with the people themselves—their belief 
in themselves, the meaning they attach to 
their history; their faith in the future, the 
value they place on their freedoms; their 
ability to be inspired by the things that 
count, their readiness to think and to act. 
If we have this kind of strength, then mili- 
tary strength can have meaning. But let 
us not delude ourselves about what military 
strength is and what it is not in the present 
world. 

The position that America holds in the 
world, where we stand with respect to the 
good will and support of the overwhelming 
majority of the world’s peoples—this has a 
direct connection with true national secu- 
rity: We are preparing our military defenses 
in order to guard against the possibility of 
a military showdown. We pray there will 
be no military showdown. s 

One thing, however, is certain: Whether 
or not there is a military showdown, a non- 
Military showdown is coming up in the 
world. It is a showdown on the battlefield 
of world public opinion. And the side with 
the best ideas will win. 

Our ideas must be concerned with the 
common security of people everywhere. 
Thus, we must come up with working ideas 
for the control of war itself and must never 
be separated from our moral leadership in 
the world. 

A ban on superbomb testing is one of these 
ideas. That is why I talked about it during 
the campaign and why I bring it up again 
today. 


More About Abraham Lincoln, Including 
Appropriate Editorials by Los Angeles 
Examiner and Los Angeles Times; and 
Statement by Carl Sandburg, Lincoln 


Historian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
make the following brief remarks about 
Abraham Lincoln. I think that. each of 
the five previous occasions. of the birth- 
day of this great American that I have 
been a Member of this great legislative 
body, it has been my privilege and honor 
to also make brief remarks and comments 
about him as they occurred to me from 
year to year in token of his birthday. 

If I had the opportunity or ability to do 
so, I know I could enthuse and interest 
many Members of this House to also fol- 
low the trail of the Lincoln family 
through the States of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, and Indiana as my wife, 
Lydia, and I did by auto for more than 
2 weeks immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the 84th Congress last summer. 
Instead of journeying straight home to 
Los Angeles County, Calif., wife and I 
followed the Lincoln Trail through those 
four States, which encompass so much 
enlightening inspirational history about 
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Abraham Lincoln, whose cherished mem- 
ory we revere. We took our time in our 
travels. We sought to travel in the ac- 
tual footsteps and wagon tracks of the 
Lincoln family so far as possible. We 
went to every cabin site and homestead 
which could be identified to us. And 
history records that they went to the 
bank of a river, for he built his raft on the 
banks of a river; we went to that spot as 
nearly as we could have it identified for 
us. 
We took time to inquire and to read 
our maps and recorded writings by rec- 
ognized authorities of the Lincoln fam- 
ily's trail to the West. We had been to 
some of these places before; but not to all 
of them on the same trip. Of course, as 
before, we ended our travel on this happy, 
inspirational occasion in and about 
Springfield, and including New Salem, 
III. 

Knowing that many of you who read 
this have also had a similar experience, 
I wish to urge that each and every one 
of you share your time and experiences 
in the not-too-distant future by taking 
a similar trip which I herein relate. 

It will do you as a Congressman good; 
it will do your family good; it will espe- 
cially do the young people in your family 
who are in elementary or high school or 
college grades good. At least this is 
what has resulted in the Clyde Doyle 
family on account of the fact that ever 
since I was in early grammar school 
grades, Abraham Lincoln's life and serv- 
ice to mankind has been my ideal of 
American political leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, since I always feel en- 
tirely inadequate, I wish to offer for the 
information and inspiration of all my 
colleagues two editorials, to wit, from the 
Los Angeles Examiner, February 12, 1957, 
as follows: 

Our UNION 'S SAVIOR 

In a rude log hut near Hodgensville, Ky., 
Abraham Lincoln was born 148 years ago 
today. 

How this child of the backwoods whose 
early years were spent in hard physical labor, 
whose genius was shaped in primitive sur- 
roundings, rose to a stature not reached by 
any statesman before him or since, is now 
a shining chapter of human history. 

That this should be is entirely natural and 
inescapable. 

Not alone because Lincoln was a shrewd 
and skillful leader of men and successfully 
fought a great civil war, nor because he was 
a masterful debater and wrote immortal 
prose. 


He was, and did, all these things and a, 


good many more. But there have been other 
statesmen who approached him in these par- 
ticulars. 

The deep source of his greatness was some- 
thing else—the unexampled moral force that 
guided and impelled him. 

Thus he could grasp firmly a cardinal prin- 
ciple that escaped most men of his time: 
That no society can endure without unity, 
and that no unity is possible without free- 
dom. 

When Lincoln became the 16th President 
of the United States, the Republic stood in 
mortal danger because some of its members 
rejected the basic condition for unity. 

The immense tragedy of the War Between 
the States followed. 

In the early years of that conflict, Lin- 
coln explicitly stated his aim: 

“My paramount object in this struggle is 
to save the Union, and is not either to save 
or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
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without freeing any slave, I would do it; and 
if I could do it by freeing all the slaves, I 
would do it: and if I could save it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone, I would do 
that.” 

The Union was everything. But there was 
a condition to its accomplishment. Lincoln 
stated it thus: 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expresses my idea of de- 
mocracy. Whatever differs from this, to the 
extent of the difference, is no democracy.” 

He saved the Union, thus, by guaranteeing 
the first requirement of its existence, demo- 
cratic freedom. 

And now, these things established in the 
minds and hearts of the American people, 
we see the fruit of Lincoln’s labor: 

A nation in all fact “conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal,” giving the world its finest 
example of creative unity, moral strength, 
and material progress. 

Abraham Lincoln’s writings and sayings 
combine in high degree the qualities of deep 
thought and poetic insight, homespun hu- 
mor, and acid criticism. 

Americans know well, and revere, the Get- 
tysburg address, the second inaugural speech, 
and some excerpts from the Douglas debates. 
Now part of a splendid literary heritage, they 
are worthy to stand beside many master- 
pieces of English, and are far superior to state 
utterances in any language. 

We give here a small sampling of Lincoln’s 
less weil known expressions, showing his wise 
and crusty appraisal of human values and 
situations.—Eprror. 

“I don’t know who my grandfather was; 
I am much more concerned to know what his 
grandson will be. 

“When you have got an elephant by the leg 
and he is trying to run away, it’s best to let 
him run.” (Probably Lincoln's last aphor- 
ism, spoken to Charles A. Dana. He was shot 
a few hours later.) 

“Killing the dog does not cure the bite. 

“Equality in society beats inequality, 
whether the latter be of the British-aristo- 
cratic sort, or of the domestic-slavery sort. 

“I shall try to correct errors when shown 
to be errors, and I shall adopt new views SO 
fast as they shall appear to be new views. 

“Explanations explanatory of things ex- 
plained.” (Referring to an argument by 
Stephen A. Douglas.) 

“As President, I have no eyes but consti- 
tutional eyes; I cannot see you.” (To Con- 
tederate commissioners, seeking negotiation.) 

“Character is like a tree and reputation 
like its shadow. The shadow is what we 
think of it; the tree is the real thing. 

“Many free countries have lost their lib- 
erty, and ours may lose hers; but if she shall, 
be it my proudest plume, not that I was the 
last to desert but that I never deserted her- 

“I claim not to have controlled events, 
but confess plainly that events have con- 
trolled me. 

“No man is good enough to govern another 
man without that other's consent. 

“He reminds me of a man who murdered 
both his parents, and then when sentence 
wás about to be pronounced, pleaded for 
mercy on the grounds that he was an orphan. 

“I hold that if the Almighty had ever 
made a set of men that should do all the 
eating and none of the work, He would 
have made them with mouths only and no 
hands. 

“I have now come to the conclusion never 
again to think of marrying, and for this 
reason: I can never be satisfied with any- 
one who would be blockhead enough to have 
me.“ (Letter to Mrs. Browning after having 
been jilted.) 

“The plainest print cannot be read through 
a gold eagle.” (Referring to the now extinct 
$20 gold piece.) 

“I happen temporarily to occupy this 
White House. I am a living witness that 
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any one of your children may look to come 
here some day as my father’s child has.“ 
(To visiting Ohio soldiers, 1864.) 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. 

“Few can be induced to labor exclusively 
5 posterity. Posterity has done nothing 

‘or us. 

“Men are not flattered by being shown 
that there has been a difference of pur- 
Pose between the Almighty and them. 

“Better to remain silent and be thought a 
fool than to speak out loud and remove all 
doubt. 

“Whenever I hear anyone arguing for 
Slavery, I feel a strong impulse to see it 
tried on him personally. 2 

“I have heard of your recently saying 
that both the Army and the country needed 
a dictator. * * Only those generals who 
gain successes can set up dictators. What 
I ask of you now is military success, and I 
will risk the dictatorship.” (To Gen. Joseph 
Hooker, appointing him to command the 
Army of the Potomac.) 

“He can compress the most words into 
the smallest ideas of any man I ever met.” 
(Of a fellow lawyer.) 

“The lady bearer of this says she has two 
sons who want to work. Set them at it if 
Possible. Wanting to work is so rare a merit 
that it should be encouraged.” 


From the Los Angeles Times for Feb- 
Tuary 12, 1957: 
LINCOLN JUST BEFORE THE Wan 


A little less than 100 years ago the new 
Republican Party of Illinois was grooming 
Abraham Lincoln as its candidate for the 
United States Senate. After he was nomi- 
Nated, Senator Douglas, his Democratic 
Opponent, said: 

“T shall have my hands full. He is the 
Strong man of his party—full of wit, facts, 
dates—and the best stump speaker, with his 
droll ways and his dry jokes, in the West.” 

SENATE CAMPAIGN 


Douglas beat Lincoln for the Senatorship 
in 1858, but he did not underestimate his 
Opponent. He beat him largely because the 
Republican Party had not had time enough 

grow and to reflect its power in the Illi- 
nois Legislature; it was only 4 years old in 
1858. Even in 1860 it was a minority party; 
the majority Democratic Party had split and 
Nominated two presidential candidates—one 
Of them Douglas. 

What we are leading to is the thought 
that there is much to learn about Lincoln 
in his early Republican pre-Presidential 
Years. It is natural to think first of the 
Words and deeds of the man when he was 
President, in the last 4 years of his life, and 
the result is a common impression that 
Lincoln was formed in the white-hot forge 


Of the Civil War. But this is not the case. 


Terrible events often make mediocre men 
Seem more decisive than they are—a mouse 
Walking across an electric key can set off a 
blast which will bring down a mountain. 
Another man in Lincoln's place might have 
brought the Civil War to the same conclu- 
Sion, and perhaps in a shorter time. Many 

Ticans thought so at the time—45 per- 
Cent of those who voted in the dismal elec- 
tion of 1864. 


PREWAR RECORD 
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notions, and he knew well what he believed, 
as a Republican, when he debated with 
Dougias. In that campaign he showed that 
he could trade vigorous blows, yielding no 
ground, and he also showed great political 
tact and the gentle dignity which has since 
been a Lincoln trademark. 

When the State convention endorsed Lin- 
coln for the Senate, he was ready with one of 
his historic speeches: "ʻA house divided 
against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this 
government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the 
Union to be dissolved.” 

And at the end of the campaign he could 
say—and time proved that he believed: “As 
I have not felt, so I have not expressed any 
harsh sentiments toward our Southern 
brethren ... I have meant to assail the 
motives of no party or individual, and if I 
have, in any instance (of which I am not 
conscious) departed from my purpose, I re- 
gret it.” 

As a result of his debates with Douglas he 
was in demand as a speaker. In Milwaukee 
in 1859 he sang the advantages of a system 
of free enterprise and later in Cincinnati he 
enlarged on this topic: “There is no perma- 
nent class of hired laborers among us. Twen- 
ty-five years ago I was a hired laborer. The 
hired laborer of yesterday labors on his own 
account today, and will hire others to labor 
for him tomorrow. Advancement—improve- 
ment in condition—is the order of things in 
a society of equals.” 

A FREE SOCIETY 


Remarks he made at New Haven were 
evoked in part by a strike there: “I don't 
believe in a law to prevent a man from get- 
ting rich; it would do more harm than good. 
So while we do not propose war on capital, 
we do wish to allow the humblest man an 
equal chance to get rich with everybody else. 
When one starts poor, as most do, in the race 
of life, free society is such that he knows he 
can better his condition; he knows that there 
is no fixed condition of labor for his whole 
life." i 

He had said all he had to say by the time 
he was nominated for the Presidency. He sat 
at his home in Springfield (presidential can- 
didates did not go whistle stopping in those 
days) and refused all solicitations to issue 
statements. 

“What is it I could say to quiet alarm?” he 
asked. “Is it that no interference by the 
Government, with the slaves and slavery 
within the States, is Intended? I have said 
this so often already that a repetition of it is 
but mockery, bearing an appearance of weak- 
ness and cowardice, which perhaps should be 
avoided. Why do not uneasy men read what 
I have already said and what our platform 
says?” 

Why, indeed, do not uneasy men of today 
read what he said? The greatest Republican 
revealed himself to everybody months or 
years before he made his somber way to the 
White House. His leaders will also rediscover 
some of the first high principles of the Re- 
publican Party, which have become tarnished 
from slight application. 


I sincerely compliment these two great 
newspapers upon these editorials, which 
newspapers are distributed throughout 
the great 23d Congressional District, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., which I have the 
honor to represent this my lith year in 
this great legislative body. 

Mr. Speaker, following is a tribute by 
the distinguished historian of Abraham 
Lincoln, to wit, Carl Sandburg: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Born February 12, 1809, near Hodgenville, 
Ky., in a clay-floor cabin, no windows and one 
door, Abraham Lincoln grew up in wilderness, 
in summer barefoot, his winter bootwear 
deerskin moccasins. Grammar, history, sur- 
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veying he learned from books alone, often by 
candle or wood-fire light. The family moved 
to Indiana, then to Illinois, where the boy at 
21 took up life at New Salem, pioneer hilltop 
on the Sangamon River. As a storekeeper 
in New Salem, Lincoln was popular, well 
liked, but a business failure. Moving from 
New Salem to nearby Springfield, he there 
practiced law and spent most of his life. 

In politics he won office in 8 out of 11 
eléctions. Amid conditions requiring a 
dark horse candidate for President, he was 
elected and took oath of office amid the wild 
storm of a divided Nation. He headed and 
directed the 1861-65 war of the northern 
States against southern secession and inde- 
pendence. His was the mastermind of a 
conflict employing larger armies across a 
wider area than ever before in human history. 
If Washington achieved independence for the 
American Republic, Lincoln was more than 
any other man the architect of the Union, 
The chief memorial to him is a united nation 
and love and reverence of him among mil- 
lions in America and in the family of man 
over the earth. More than 6,000 books and 
pamphlets have been written about him. 

His acts and utterances over 56 years of 
life are taken by many, the world over, as 
the best personal key to the mysteries of 
democracy and popular government. He is 
seen as a symbol of his Nation being truly 
“the last best hope of earth.” The marvel- 
ously mingled tragic and comic elements of 
his personality brought one comment: 
“Perhaps no other human clay pot has held 
more laughter and tears.” 

Cart SANDBURG. 


Lincoln’s Birthday Address by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an address delivered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, at the 
capital of my State, Pierre, S. Dak., on 
the anniversary of Abraham Lincoln's 
birth, may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr Benson AT LINCOLN Day CELEBRA- 
TION, PIERRE, S. Dax. 

It is a pleasure to join with you here 
tonight in honoring the memory of the 
Nation's first Republican President—a man 
whose words, whose deeds, whose selfless 
devotion to the cause of human liberty are 
still so much a part of our American heri- 
tage. I am especially happy to have the 
privilege of attending a Lincoln Day dinner 
in South Dakota because your State has a 
great Republican tradition—and I am con- 
vinced it will continue to march in the 
front ranks of the party. 

I believe this because I believe that the 
fundamental things our party stands for 
are right. 

PARTY OF THE FUTURE 

In his acceptance address at the Repub- 
lican National Convention in San Francisco 
last August, President Eisenhower called the 
Republican Party the “party of the future.” 
The President said: $ 
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“Now, the first reason of the five I shall 
give you why the Republican Party is the 
party of the future is this: 

“First, because it is the party of long- 
range principle, not short-term expediency. 

“My second reason for saying that the 
Republican Party is the party of the future 
is this: It is the party which concentrates 
on the facts and issues of today and tomor- 
row, not the facts and issues of yesterday. 

“Third: The Republican Party is the party 
of the future because it is the party that 
draws people together, not drives them 
apart. 8 

“And now the fourth reason: The Repub- 
lican Party is the party of the future be- 
cause it is the party through which the 
many things that still need doing will soon- 
est be done—and will be done by enlisting 
the fullest energies of free, creative, individ- 
ual people. 

„Finally, a party of the future must be 
completely dedicated. to peace, as indeed 
must all Americans. For without peace 
there is no future.” 

So long as the Republican Party remains 
dedicated to those principles set forth by 
the President, it will fulfill its role as the 
party of the future. 

Moreover, I believe that these basic prin- 
ciples set forth by President Eisenhower ap- 
ply in the field of agriculture, just as they 
do in other areas of American life. 

In its approach to the problems of the 
farmer, I believe we must always be guided 
by long-range principle, not short-term ex- 
pediency. 

I believe that as Republicans we must 
concentrate on the facts and issues of today 
and tomorrow, not on the facts and issues 
of yesterday. 

I believe we must work toward drawing 
farm and city people more closely together 
and not drive them apart, 

I believe further that the many things 
which still need doing in the field of agricul- 
ture can best be done by enlisting the fullest 
energies of free, creative, individual people. 
And I would emphasize that word “free” for 
the individual, be he farmer, businessman 
or professional man, can invariably solve his 
own problems better as a free man than he 
can when shackled with government con- 
trols and regimentation. 

MUST UNDERSTAND PROBLEM 


I believe also that to solve any problem, 
agricultural or otherwise, we must first un- 
derstand clearly what the problem is. In 
that connection, I am reminded of a rather 
famous Lincoln story. It was during the 
Civil War at a time when the Union Forces 
had suffered severe reverses and President 
Lincoln was under heavy personal attack by 
many newspapers. 

“I guess I'm like the chap who was riding 
along a backwoods trail and was caught in 
a storm,” Lincoln said. “He kept plodding 
ahead until his horse gave out and then it 
grew dark. He had only the lightning to show 
him the trail. The thunder was terrifying 
and when one bolt seemed to crash at his 
very feet he fell on his knees. ‘Oh Lord,’ he 
prayed, ‘if it’s all the same to You, give us a 
little more light and a little less noise.“ 

I am positive that most American farmers 
would add to that prayer a hearty “Amen.” 

We could use “a little more light and a lit- 
tie less noise” in discussing farm policy. The 
whole broad field of agriculture involves 
much more than just acres and animals and 
machines. Most important of all it inyolves 
farm people—22 million of them. 

Agriculture is also of vital concern to the 
148 million of our people who live in the vil- 
lages, towns and cities of the Nation—for all 
of us are consumers—all of us must eat— 
all of us must buy clothing—and therefore 
all of us have a direct interest in the contin- 
ued production of adequate supplies of food 
and fiber. That is another way of saying that 
all Americans have an important stake in 
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the maintenance of a free, prosperous and 
expanding agriculture. 

It is appropriate to speak here of the tre- 
mendous contribution to our higher stand- 
ards of living that has been made through 
the enormous increases in agricultural pro- 
ductivity. As I mentioned a moment ago, 
there are 22 million farm people in the 
United States. They comprise only about 13 
percent of our total population. When I was 
a farm boy in Idaho in the early 1900’s there 
were about 32 million farm people in the Na- 
tion, and they made up more than one-third 
of our total population. 

Then 1 farm worker—and there were some 
13 million of them—then 1 farm worker pro- 
duced enough food and fiber to provide for 
his own needs and those of 6 additional per- 
sons in the towns and cities, Today the farm 
labor force numbers a little more than 8 mil- 
lion, and each of these workers produces 
enough for himself and 19 others. Output 
per man-hours on the farms of America has 
shot upward by more than one-third in just 
the last 10 years, 

5, THREE DEVELOPMENTS 


Now, this amazing revolution in agricul- 
ture has brought three important develop- 
ments: 

First, for farmers themselves it has re- 
quired increasingly greater investments in 
land and equipment. To remain competitive 
in a changing agricultural world farmers 
have become more efficient. They have 
adopted the newest techniques in crop and 
livestock production. Many of them have 
expanded the size of their farming operations 
to utilize the full potential of expensive 
machines and equipment. Along with this, 
farmers have borne most heavily the burden 
of price-depressing surpluses that accumu- 
lated as agricultural output climber faster 
than effective demand. 

Secondly, the record production of food 
and fiber from the farms of America has pro- 
vided consumers in this country with the 
highest level diet in our history—and at rea- 
sonable prices. It has also made possible the 
sharing of our abundance with other less 
fortunate nations. The production miracles 
performed by American farmers in recent 
years not only have served our national in- 
terest but, at the same time, have been dedi- 
cated to the cause of freedom and human 
need throughout the world. 

A third consequence of our amazing agri- 
cultural efficiency is reflected in the total 
national economy. Literally millions of peo- 
ple who would be engaged in farming under 
a less efficient system are instead working 
in factories and at the various trades and 
professions. They are building homes, high- 
ways, automobiles, television sets, and a 
multitude of things that we associate with 
our daily living. They are in such field as 
science, education, medicine, and law. A 
substantial part of our basic strength as a 
Nation stems from the fact that so small a 
percentage of America’s total labor force is 
required to meet our food and fiber require- 
ments. Nowhere else on the face of the earth 
do so few people produce so much to feed 
so many. 72 

From all of this it is clear that the major 
benefits of our vastly expanded agricultural 
productivity have accrued to the Nation as 
a whole, rather than to farmers as a group. 
Agricultural abundance has held down prices 
paid by consumers for food and fiber but it 
has also depressed farm prices and income. 
To emphasize this point, I cite the estimate 
by economists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that net farm income 
last year would have been one-fifth higher— 
$2 billion more—had it not been for the 
existence of price-depressing surpluses. 

Farmers themselves know from experience 
that excessive supplies can exert tremendous 
downward pressure upon free-market prices. 
This administration also is keenly aware of 
that fact. From the very beginning, our 
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efforts have been mainly directed toward 
achieving a better balance between supply 
and demand. We have sought to accom- 
plish this in three ways: by increasing con- 
sumption at home, by boosting exports to 
other countries, and now, through the soil 
bank, by retiring a part of our agricultural 
plant from active production. 

This administration will maintain ade- 
quate stockpiles of food and fiber. Our 
national security demands that we keep on 
hand sufficient reserves of wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, and other key commodities. Such sup- 
plies are a safeguard against critical short- 
ages which might develop as a result of 
drought or other natural disasters. The 
short torn crop of 1947, for example, forced 
a significant reduction in livestock numbers 
and thereafter a curtailed supply of meat. 
That hurt farmers and consumers alike. 

In safeguarding our economy through the 
maintenance of adequate reserves, however, 
we need to distinguish between necessary 
stockpiles and unmanageable surpluses. The 
plain truth is we now have supplies of a few 
major crops in excess of what any foreseeable 
emergency would demand. We must pull 
them down to more nearly normal propor- 
tions as a means of strengthening farm prices 
and at the same time reducing heavy storage 
costs which now approach $1,200,000 a day. 

It would be unfair, however, to ask farm- 
ers to bear, in the form of lower prices and 
income, a major share of the cost of main- 
taining for all of us an adequate reserve of 
food and fiber. We are determined that 
farmers shall be free to sell their commodi- 
ties in the open market without the constant 
threat of Government competition. 

In that connection, the Department of 
Agriculture has adopted a policy of withhold- 
ing wheat for export sale so that farmers may 
move their own current marketings directly 
into channels of trade rather than into Gov- 
ernment hands. As supply and demand come 
into better balance, it will be possible for 
Government to withdraw completely from 
the business of acquiring and merchandising 
farm commodities—a function which tradi- 
tionally and properly belongs to private en- 
terprise. That will be a happy day for farm- 
ers and for all of us. 

Because the Government itself encour- 
aged a vast expansion in farm productivity 
to meet the unprecedented demands of war 
and postwar rehabilitation, this same Gov- 
ernment has a moral obligation to assist 
farmers in making the adjustment to peace- 
time conditions and in restoring a marketing 
system that moves the products of agricul- 
ture into consumption rather than into Fed- 
eral ownership. The full attainment of those 
objectives is a major goal of this adminis- 
tration. 

In our determination to foster conditions 
under which farmers will share equitably 
in the Nation’s unprecedented prosperity, we 
shall never attempt to apply political reme- 
dies to economic problems. While it is true 
that individual farmers have their own po- 
litical preferences, American agriculture 45 
a business is completely nonpartisan. 

The consequences of unwise, shortsighted 
farm policies affect all farmers, whatever 
their political affiliations. Drought, floods, 
hailstorms, and insects attack the crops of 
Republicans and Democrats with impartial- 
ity. The problems of surpluses and high 
operating costs know no party lines. 

While experience demonstrates that parti- 
san treatment often compounds agriculture’s 
ills, the political approach has never suc- 
ceeded in curing the patient, 

ATTACK PROBLEM, NOT SYMPTOMS 

This administration has steadfastly sought 
to attack the basic causes of the farm prob- 
lem rather than its symptoms. As I men- 
tioned a few minutes ago, we have concen- 
trated our efforts upon the fundamen 
problem of surpluses. We have enco 
increased consumption. We have sought to 
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bring production into better balance with 
current needs, One of the first tasks we 
undertook was to regain lost and shrinking 
export markets. 

The results of that action are now clearly 
apparent. In the 1954 fiscal year the dollar 
value of farm exports was up 7 percent over 
the previous 12-month period. In fiscal 1955 
they climbed an additional 4-percent. And 
for the last fiscal year they were up still 
another 9 percent. For the final 6 months 
of 1956, farm exports were running at the 
highest rate in history. Since July 1953 we 
have moved into use abroad and at home 
$8 billion worth of surplus agricultural com- 
mModities. 

The Republican 83d Congress enacted the 
Agricultural Trade and Development Act as 
a device for expanding farm exports without 
unduly disturbing world markets. 

The sharply increased use of American 
farm products both at home and abroad is 
making itself strongly felt in the market 
Place. 

Prices received by farmers in recent 
Months have been running from 5 to 7 per- 
cent higher than a year ago. 

Realized net farm income in 1958 was 5 
Percent above the 1955 level. This reverses 
& downward trend which continued at an 
almost uninterrupted pace since 1947. In 
fact, farm income has shown increases dur- 
lug only 2 years since 1947. One of these 
was the Korean war year of 1951. The other 
Was’ 1956—a year of peace. 

The outlook is for further modest in- 
Creases in farm prices and income during 
the year ahead. The size of those increases 
Will depend largely upon our ability to keep 
exports moving at a high rate and upon the 
¢Zectiveness of the Soil Bank in retiring 
from production a part of our agricultural 
Plant. For some areas which have been hard 
hit by drought—and South Dakota is among 
the seriously affected States—rain is, of 
Course, the most important unknown factor 
in the farm income equation. 

I would point to one further piece of 
evidence that the overall farm situation is 
Showing substantial improvement. Com- 
modity Credit Corporation's investment in 
farm commodities is expected to total about 
$7.6 billion next June 30. That would rep- 
resent a reduction of about $700 million for 
the fiscal year and a drop of $1.3 billion 
from the. record high reached during Feb- 
Tuary 1956. 

While I would not minimize the serlous- 
ness of a situation which finds the Govern- 
Ment owning outright or having under loan 
87.6 billion worth of farm commodities, I 
am gratified that at long last our accumula- 
tions are decreasing, rather than increasing. 
There could never be solid, basic strength in 
ree-market prices of farm products so long 
as production continued to outstrip demand 
and new surpluses were piled upon old sur- 
Pluses year after year. 

LARGE AGRICULTURAL BUDGET 


Only last month, the President submitted 

Congress the largest agricultural budget 

in history, It calls for expenditures totaling 

$5.3 billion during the next fiscal year. This 

Tepresents an increase of $2.4 billion over the 

budget submitted for the first full fiscal year 
. Of the Eisenhower administration. 

During the last fiscal year, realized costs 
ot programs designed primarily to support 
farm prices and income reached $1.9 billion. 

figure is equal to about 16 percent of 
farm operators’ net income in 1956. The 
Costs of these programs will probably in- 
Crease sharply during 1957 as our surplus- 
disposal efforts are stepped up and the soil 
bank gets into full operation. ; 
In pointing to these vast outlays, I neither 
titicize nor apologize. If the programs they 

É t are considered temporary for the 
Most part and, if they get the job done, it 

be money well spent. To have taken any 
‘fer course would have been even more 
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costly and, in the long run, harmful to 
American agriculture. 
CORN PROBLEM 


Because corn is so important to the farm 
economy of part of your State, I should like 
to speak briefly on the problems posed by 
the present price-support program. 

In a referendum held December 11, 1956, 
corn farmers were given a choice between a 
continuation of the allotment program and 
a shift to a “base acreage” program for 3 
years, after which acreage controls would no 
longer apply. As you know, 61 percent of 
the corn farmers who voted approved the 
base-acreage approach, but this fell short of 
the two-thirds required under the law. 

As a result, we must now administer a 
corn program with allotments fixed accord- 
ing to law at a very low level, 37.3 million 
acres. Price supports were set in accordance 
with a schedule provided by law at $1.36 
per bushel. The allotment is so low that 
compliance will in all likelihood be negli- 
gible. Few corn farmers will be inclined to 
reduce below their limited allotments in 
order to participate in the soil bank. Con- 
sequently, corn supplies could increase fur- 
ther, corn prices could be low, livestock pro- 
duction could be excessive and the whole 
feed-grain-livestock balance could be dis- 
turbed. 

The problem is broader than corn. Farm- 
ers who have signed up or expect to partici- 
pate in the acreage reserve program with 
cotton or wheat or tobacco, or even in the 
conservation reserve, must plant within 
their corn acreage allotments. It seems ob- 
vious. that we need a new program which 


would give farmers a realistic corn acreage. 


allotment for price support purposes and 
would provide a basis for operating an acre- 
age reserve program. 

People tell me that the base acreage pro- 
gram would have carried in the referendum 
except for the feeling that corn was being 
removed from the list of “basic” commodi- 
ties. 

Corn is a basic crop economically and 
legally. I have no wish to see it removed 
from the list of basic crops. In fact, I 
would be happy to see it designated as a 
“super-basic” crop if the Congress wishes 
because that is what it is. What I desire 
and what corn farmers desire is a program 
that works. The evidence is that the corn 
allotment program does not work. Sixty- 
one percent of the corn farmers who voted 
have said essentially that and we should 
heed their counsel. 


DROUGHT PROBLEM 


As you know so well, here in South Da- 
kota, all or parts of 15 States are in the grip 
of a severe and prolonged drought, This 
drought, now in its 6th and 7th years in some 
areas, has exhausted the resources of many 
farmers and ranchers. Despite the fine 
spirit of these people and despite a broad 
program of assistance on the part of the 
Federal Government, the situation remains 
critical for many families. 

President Eisenhower recently made a 2- 
day tour of the drought area. At the same 
time a special meeting on drought and other 
natural disasters was held at Wichita, Kans., 
involving some 190 farmers, ranchers, busi- 
nessmen, agricultural leaders and workers, 
and Government officials. At the close of 
his tour the President received progress re- 
ports from this group and expressed his own 
views as well. 

As immediate steps in meeting the drought 
problem, these proposals have been laid be- 
fore the Congress, with the President's ap- 
proval: 

1. Authority has been requested to use $25 
million from the disaster revolving fund, 
to provide additional emergency feed assist- 
ance to farmers and ranchers in the drought 
area. 

2. Extension until June 30, 1958, has been 
requested for $25 million of unobligated 
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funds appropriated for Agricultural Conser- 
vation to enable the Department of Agricul- 
ture to make payments to farmers to carry 
out wind-erosion and other emergency con- 
servation measures. 

3. An additional appropriation of $26 mil- 
lion has been requested under Title I of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, primarily 
for refinancing farm indebtedness by direct 
loans, 

Longer range measures already in opera- 
tion include the Great Plains Program, the 
program on upper watersheds and the Con- 
servation Reserve of the Soil Bank. 

During the period from June 30, 1953, 
through August 31, 1956, the Department of 
Agriculture provided $629 million of Federal 
funds in order to relieve distress brought 
about by natural disasters, chiefly drought. 
This is in addition to purchase programs for 
livestock products, which had thelr origin 
at least partly in drought problems. In 
South Dakota we have made available nearly 
$6.5 million in the form of emergency credit, 
feed grain and roughage and free food. 

From our extensive experience in adminis- 
tering emergency drought programs, the one 
conclusion which stands out among all 
others is an urgent need to make these pro- 
grams a joint undertaking by the Federal, 
State and local governments. We believe 
this would materially improve the effective- 
ness and administration of these programs. 
Greater State and local responsibility would 
facilitate the development of programs bet- 
ter adapted to the particular circumstances 
within individual States. 

There is one thing about our people in 
the drought-stricken areas which has always 
impressed me, as I know it did the President 
on his recent tour. That is their courage, 
their determination to stick it out. They 
look to the future with confidence and I am 
enough of an optimist to believe that confi- 
dence will be vindicated. 


The best years for American agriculture 
are still ahead of us. Research, education 
aud market expansion—the tools which have 
brought so much progress to our farms in 
the past—promise even greater gains for the 
future. Agriculture must be geared to keep 

ace with the ever-expanding demands for 

e products of American farms and 
ranches, for ours is a growing, dynamic 
Nation. 

I am convinced that our farm economy is 
headed in the right direction and I base 
that conviction upon the fact that agricul- 
tural prices are rising while surpluses are 
diminishing. With such weapons as the Soil 
Bank, more adequate farm credit and in- 
creased authority to push consumption of 
agricultural products both at home and 
abroad, we can effectively continue the fight 
to win for farmers a greater share of our 
record-breaking national income. 

The future is bright—our problems of to- 
day are only passing ones. 

May God grant us the vision and the reso- 
lution to work toward greater freedom for 
our farm people in a healthy, expanding and 
prosperous agricultural economy. 


How Much Power Does a Judge Really 
Have? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following: Article 

from the U. S. News and World Report: 

How Much Power Dors a JupGe REALLY 
Have? 


Following are excerpts from a letter, dated 
Dec. 23, 1956, by Walter E. Fischer, an at- 
terney of Clinton, Tenn., written in reply 
to a letter by a Washington, D. C., attorney 

himself “Publius,” which was re- 
printed by U. S. News & World Report in the 
issue dated Dec. 28, 1956: 

“I am a resident of Clinton, Tenn., an 
attorney at law, and assistant attorney gen- 
eral of the 19th Judicial Circuit of Tennes- 
see, which includes Anderson County, 
Tenn. Naturally, I have been a close ob- 
server and a participant in the activities 
regarding the desegregation of the Clinton 
High School, the subsequent disorders in 
Clinton, and the legal proceedings filed in 
Federal court at Knoxville, Tenn. 

“When you printed the article, or letter, 
written by an anonymous attorney who 
called himself “Publius,” my indignation 
prompted me to write to you about the facts 
of the Clinton situation. Publius had a 
good reason to conceal his identity. His 
letter brilliantly displays his ignorance of 
the facts. A reading of the letter which you 
entitled; “Is a Tennessee Judge a One-Man 
Government?” makes it clear that Publius 
was attempting to give a legal interpretation 
of the Federal court’s authority in connec- 
tion with the Clinton integration problem. 
He makes it very clear that he does not know 
the facts in this particular case. A lawyer 
who attempts to discuss issues in @ lawsuit 
when he does not know the facts is like a 
surgeon who decides to operate on a patient 
when he has not diagnosed the patient's 
affliction. 

“Let me illustrate by stating a hypotheti- 
cal case to clarify the elementary legal prob- 
Jem involved in the action of the Federal 
court in ordering the arrest of the 16 individ- 
uals from Anderson County, Tenn., for inter- 
fering with the order of the Federal court 
integrating the Clinton High School. 

“Mr, A files a lawsuit against Mr. B for the 
purpose of settling a boundary dispute. The 
court finds that Mr. B has built his fence 
some 10 feet over on Mr. A's property. The 
court orders Mr. B to take down his fence 
and move it back 10 feet. Thereafter, Mr. B 
seeks to comply with the court’s order, 
When he begins to take down the fence, 
16 other individuals who have knowledge of 
the court's order tell Mr. B: Don't you take 
down your fence. Don't you do what the 
court has ordered you to do. If you remove 
your fence we'll make it hot for you. We'll 
beat you up. We are going to do everything 
in our power to prevent you from complying 
with the order of the court.’ 

“Mr. B then files a petition in court setting 
up the facts that he wants to do as the court 
has ordered him to do but that the 16 indi- 
viduals are intimidating him, threatening 
him with violence, and otherwise seeking to 
prevent him from complying with the order 
of the court, This is a contempt proceeding. 
If the public at large had an interest in this 
hypothetical situation, if the public at large 
were affected, if the matter involved a public 
interest, the contempt could be criminal 
contempt.- 

“This contempt procedure is not new. 
Courts have used contempt proceedings for 
centuries. It is a vital part of English and 
American jurisprudence. Without the power 
to enforce the execution of orders by con- 
tempt proceedings, courts would be power- 
less to enforce their orders, There would be 
no point in having trials to adjust legal 
rights. Without this method of enforcing 
orders of the court, might, not right, would 
prevail. 

“The 16 individuals who were arrested on 
attachments issued by the Federal court at 
Knoxville were not arrested because they 
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criticized the judgment of the court, as Pub- 
lius contends, They were not arrested be- 
cause they advocated the reversal or repeal 
of the law in the case of Brown v. Board of 
Education. These men were arrested because 
they were charged with actively seeking 
through force and intimidation to defeat 
the integration of the Clinton High School. 

“The school authorities were ordered to in- 
tegrate the Clinton High School. They 
sought to comply with that order. A few 
individuals immediately sought to prevent 
the school authorities from executing the 
Federal court’s order. They did this 
through intimidation, violence, and threats 
of violence. 

“For Publius to contend that, under the 
above circumstances; a judge is a ‘one-man 
government’ displays his complete ignorance 
of the facts of the case, 

“The Federal court is not punishing citi- 
zens of Clinton who are opposed to mixing 
of races in the schools. To assume that that 
is the issue is a thorough uncomprehension 
of the problem, The judge of the Federal 
court is asked to punish individuals who 
actively conspired in concert with others to 
interfere by intimidation and violence with 
the order decreeing integration of the high 
school. 

“In Brown v. Board of Education, the 
United States Supreme Court held that racial 
discrimination in public schools was uncon- 
stitutional. The Tennessee Supreme Court 
has decreed that the law in the Brown case is 
the law in Tennessee. While the great ma- 
jority of the people in Anderson County 
are opposed to desegregating the public 
schools, the overwhelming majority of the 
people believe in law and order. Clintonians 
and Anderson Countians are law-abiding 
people. We stand for law and order. We 
demand law and order. 

“We approve of the action of the Federal 
district court in Knoxville in ordering the 
arrest of individuals who conspire and act 
in concert to intimidate and to commit acts 
of violence to prevent the execution of the 
court's order. We approve the action of the 
Justice Department in sending into our 
county agents of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in order to obtain evidence of 
the unlawful activities of the conspirators 
and those who seek to oppose law and order 
by resorting to intimidation and violence. 

“Public officials of other Southern States, 
inspired with the opportunity of making 
political hay in their own jurisdictions out 
of the Clinton situation, have expressed a 
willingness to represent the 16 defendants in 
the Federal court at Knoxville. They say 
they want to help the people of Clinton. 
The best way they can help us is to attend to 
their own duties in their own States and let 
us attend to ours. 

“I may be opposed to desegregation of the 
public schools. But I believe with all my 
heart, mind, and ability as an attorney and 
prosecutor that laws must be obeyed. Court 
orders must be enforced. Our Nation is 
built upon the supremacy of law. If each 
individual can say this law is not law and 
have the right to disobey with immunity 
from punishment, then we have anarchy, not 
democracy.” 

UPHOLD THE LAW, “PUBLIUS” aGREES—‘BUT 

WHAT IS ‘THE LAW’?” 

Following is full text of a reply by Pub- 
lius” to the foregoing letter from Mr. Fischer: 

“The first reaction of your humble servant 
to Mr. Fischer's letter is that he has failed 
to answer any of the questions contained in 
my letter to the editor of the Washington 
Evening Star (from which is was reprinted 
by U. S. News & World Report). I did not 
pass judgment on the school situation in 
‘Tennessee nor intend to claim that any ac- 
tion therein was right or wrong, nor did I 
seek to find the present defendants either 
guilty or innocent. That is a matter for the 
courts to decide; and, until the final decision 
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is rendered according to law, the matter 
should be left to proper judicial process 
under the Constitution and other laws. 

“However, since there have been many 
emotional reports on the general questions 
involved, it seemed proper to quote a num- 
ber of plain provisions of the Constitution 
and to ask certain questions concerning the 
rights of citizens generally who are not par- 
ties to a suit and who may be subject to the 
loss of liberty or property through impris- 
onment or fine. If any such person is prop- 
erly found guilty of violating criminal 
statutes duly passed by the legislature, then I 
agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Fischer that 
the law must be upheld. But what is the 
law? 

A part of the law consists of the consti- 
tutional provisions. which I quoted and 
which were adopted by the people. These 
provide for the delegation of legislative 
powers to the Congress and certain judicial 
powers to the judiciary, subject to such ex- 
ceptions as Congress may provide. The basic 
law also contains the restrictions upon the 
powers thus granted. Without the checks, 
balances, and limitations upon the powers 
granted by the people, we cannot have con- 
stitutional government. 

“John Locke’s Two Treatises on Govern- 
ment are recognized as the basic philosophi- 
cal background of our own revolutionary 
Constitution and of the English Bill of 
Rights. He wrote these treatises to justify 
the revolution against James II and Lord 
Jeffreys. 

“Montesquieu's Spirit of the Law and the 
Federalist papers written by Jay, Hamilton, 
and Madison more specifically apply Locke's 
principles to our own theory of law. A few 
quotations from these sources will be sumi- 
cient: 4 

“John Locke: ‘Whoever has the legislative 
or supreme power of any commonwealth, is 
bound to govern by established standing laws, 
promulgated and known to the people, and 
not by extemporary decrees; by indifferent 
and upright judges, who are to decide con- 
troversies by those laws; and to employ the 
force of the community at home only in the 
execution of such laws. 

“ ‘Wherever law ends, tyranny begins, if the 
law be transgressed to another's harm; and 
whosoever in authority exceeds the power 
given to him by the law, and makes use of 
the force he has under his command to com- 
pass that upon the subject which the law 
allows not, ceases in that to be a magistrate. 
and acting without authority may be opposed, 
as any other man who by force invades the 
right of another.’ 

“Montesquieu: “There is no liberty, if the 
power of judging be not separated from thé 
legislative and executive powers. * * * Of 
the three powers above mentioned—legis- 


‘lative, executive, and judicial—the judiciary 


is next to nothing.’ 

“Hamilton: The courts must declare the 
sense of laws; and if they should be dis 
to exercise will instead of judgment, the con- 
sequence would equally be the substitution 
of their pleasure to that of the legislative 
body.’ Concerning the rights of the courts to 
declare a statute unconstitutional, Hamilton 
pointed out that the Constitution was a basic 
law adopted by the people themselves 


that if there was ‘irreconcilable conflict’ be- 


tween that law and a statute, the court must 
follow the supreme law. He then added: 
Nor does this conclusion by any means sup“ 
pose a superiority of the judicial to the legis- 
lative power. It only supposes that the power 
of the people is superior to both.“ 

“Thus, the law, which we all agree must be 
a guiding rule, consists of ‘standing laws pro- 
mulgated by and known to the people.’ 

“WHERE THERE IS CONFLICT 

“Of course, this constitutional philosophy 
of law is contrary to some more-recent doc 
trines imported into this country and de- 
rived from the French anarchists and Ger- 
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Man socialists, under which ultimate justice 
is supposed to supersede statutory law. 
That, however, is a long story. One might 
start with some reading of the legal philoso- 
Phies of Proudhomme, Ehrlich and Radin 
and compare these philosophies with our 
Philosophy as stated above. 

“Regarding Mr, Fischer's example of A 
and B engaged in a dispute over a boundary 
Tence, I must confess that he has taught 
me some new law. I was not aware that 
the equitable remedy of injunction was avall- 
able in an action at law for ejection where 
there is a full, adequate and complete rem- 
edy to Mr. A. Be that as it may, however, 
I shall accept his facts concerning the mob 
who descended upon Mr. B. According to his 
Tacts, they threatened Mr. B with bodily 
harm and in the latter part of his letter, he 
finds, before trial, that they are guilty of 
‘Intimidation, violence, and threats of vio- 
lence.” 

“Preeumably, Mr. Fischer asks my opinion 
as to what I would do if I were an assistant 
attorney general of Tennessee. 

“First, I would look at the law books for 
the established laws passed by the people 
and known to the people. I would probably 
find that there is no statute passed by Con- 
gress that makes these actions a Federal 
crime, because Congress has never passed a 
law to enforce the fourteenth amendment. 

“Then I would look at the criminal statutes 
Of Tennessee and would undoubtedly find 
that simple assault, assault and battery, in- 
Citing to riot, and violence are included 
among the criminal laws of Tennessee. 

“I would then gather witnesses to prove 
the facts and present the testimony to the 
Brand jury of Anderson Couny, Tenn., ac- 
cording to law. If they believed my evi- 
dence, they would return an indictment. I 
Would then prosecute the defendants in the 
Criminal courts of Tennessee, according to 
law, and seek to convince the jury that they 
are guilty. If I accomplish this, the jury 
Would return its verdict of guilty and the 
Judge would, according to law, decide upon 
the punishment. If I lacked faith in the 

system, I would not seek to destroy the 
System by indirection. 

“As to calling in the Federal Government, 
I would ask the Legislature of Tennessee to 
request the Federal Government to step in 

use the Constitution says that is the 
legal manner in which the Federal Govern- 
Men should step in under article IV to deal 
With domestic violence. 


WHEN GENERAL JACKSON WAS FINED 


“One interesting aspect of the question is 
that the basic law on the subject involves 
ennessee’s most illustrious citizen, Andrew 
Jackson. A look back at this history brings 
again to mind Bacon's statement that each 
Seneration must fight anew the battles that 
ve been won in the past. 

“When General Jackson was ordred to 
New Orleans to meet the British, he found 
the city in a state of chaos. He proclaimed 
Martial law to restore order while he pre- 
Pared for its defense. A local judge at- 
tempted to set aside his orders and Old 

ckory ran him out of town. When civil 
Tule was restored, the judge fined Jackson 
$1,000 for contempt of court. Many years 
later, Congress refunded the fine to Jackson 
With interest. 

Sa the meantime, Jackson had become 
resident, and one of the vital issues of his 

t administration was the restriction of 
the power of the judiciary, Judge Peck, of 

ppi, had published an opinion in a 
Case and the losing lawyer, named Lawless, 
wate a critical review to a newspaper. 

Udge Peck cited him for contempt, jailed 

for 24 hours, and disbarred him for 18 
Months. Jackson’s party in the House of 
Representatives impeached Judge Peck. 

the trial was in progress in the Sen- 
Ste, James Buchanan, later President, said: 
I will venture to predict, that whatever may 
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be the decision of the Seante upon this im- 
peachment, Judge Peck has been the last 
man in the United States to exercise this 
power, and Mr. Lawless has been its last 
victim The Senate acquitted Judge Peck 
by a vote of 22 to 21. Nine days later, 
Buchanan brought in the bill that became 
the act of March 2, 1831, which limited the 
power of judges personally to inflict summary 
punishment for contempt to misbehavior ‘in 
the presence of the said courts, or so near 
thereto as to obstruct the administration of 
justice.’ 

Jackson's law is still on the books as sec- 
tion 401 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. For nearly a hundred years, the 
courts followed this law and restricted their 
power of summary punishment to acts with- 
in their presence of ‘near thereto,’ which 
was construed to mean virtually within the 
courthouse. In 1918, the Supreme Court 
whittled away at this restriction in Toledo 
Newspaper Co. v. United States (247 U. 8. 
402), by upholding the conviction of a news- 
paper for lampoorting a judge during a trial. 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis dissented. 
Holmes cried: ‘Action like the present in my 
my opinion is wholly unwarranted by even 
color of law.“ 

HOW SUPREME COURT REVERSED ITSELF 


“An interesting article which criticized 
this decision was written by Frankfurter and 
Landis in volume 37, Harvard Law Review, 
page 1010. In 1941, the Supreme Court re- 
versed the Toledo decision and went back to 
the law as it had been construed for nearly 
a century. In Nye v. U. S. (313 U. S. 33), the 
lower court had appointed one Elmore as 
administrator of his son. The opposite 
party, Nye, talked Elmore into withdrawing 
and thus frustrating the administration of 
the case. Their discussions took place some 
miles from the court, but a letter was sent 
directly to the judge. The Supreme Court 
agreed that the action of Nye was repre- 
hensible and in obstruction of Justice. 
Nevertheless, it held that Jackson’s law still 
stood and that a court lacked jurisdiction 
personally to punish Nye for contempt. Any 
action, the Court said, must be taken under 
the Criminal Code—by indictment and trial 
by jury. Justice Douglas said: 

“The acts complained of took place miles 
from the district court, The evil influence 
which affected Elmore was in no possible 
sense in the presence of the court or near 
thereto. So far as the crime of contempt is 
concerned, the fact that the judge received 
Elmore's letter is inconsequential. 

We may concede that there was an ob- 
struction in the administration of justice, 
as evidenced by the long delay and large ex- 
pense which the reprehensible conduct of 
petitioners entailed. And it would follow 
that under the reasonable-tendency rules of 
Toledo Newspaper Co. v. United States, supra, 
the court below did not err in affirming the 
judgment of conviction. But for the reasons 
stated that decision must be overruled, The- 
fact that in purpose and effect there was an 
obstruction in the administration of justice 
aid not bring the condemned conduct within 
the vicinity of the court in any normal mean- 
ing of the term. It was not misbehavior in 
the vicinity of the court disrupting to quiet 
and order or actually interrupting the court 
in the conduct of its business (C/. Ex parte 
Savin, Petitioner, supra (131 U. S. 278, 9 
S. Ct. 702, 33 L. Ed. 150)). Hence, it was not 
embraced within section 268 of the Judicial 
Code.’ (Now, title 28, sec. 401.) 

“If petitioners can be punished for their 
misconduct, it must be under the Criminal 
Code where they will be afforded the normal 
safeguards surrounding criminal prosecu- 
tions. Accordingly, the judgment below is 
reversed.” 

“In 1945, in another case, Justice Black 
said: 
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But the reference to that act's history 
in the Nye case, supra, reveals a co 
sional intent to safeguard constitutional pro- 
cedures by limiting courts, as Congress is 
Umited in contempt cases, to the least pos- 
sible power adequate to the end proposed. 
The exercise by Federal court of any broader 
contempt power than this would permit two 
great inroads on the procedural safeguards 
of the Bill of Rights, since contempt pro- 
ceedings are summary in their nature, and 
leave determination of guilt to the judge 
rather than a jury.’ 

“Perhaps the views of Locke, Montesquieu, 
Hamilton, Jackson, Holmes, Frankfurter, 
Douglas, and Black are more important than 
those of your humble servant.” 


Pesticides—These Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Protect Your Food and Assure 
Unparalleled Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 í 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year many of us have received 
inquiries on the use of pesticides in the 
production of food. While most were 
seeking information, some showed alarm 
and fear. 

In checking with the Food and Drug 
Administration and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, they assure 
me that our food supply is safe as far 
as pesticides are concerned. 

I have had an opportunity to examine 
two articles, written by authorities in 
this fleld, which deal directly with this 
subject and am quite certain that my col- 
leagues will find them both factual and 
very interesting as well as enlightening. 

The first article, High Quality Food 
Supply Aided by Pest Control, was writ- 
ten by Dr. A. L. Minuer, my colleague from 
Nebraska, who authored Public Law 518 
of the 83d Congress. This amendment 
to our Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act re- 
quires that a tolerance or an exemption’ 
from a tolerance be established for a 
pesticide chemical, when a residue re- 
mains, before it may be used in the pro- 
duction of food. 

The second article, Consumers Given 
Unparalleled Protection, was written by 
Dr. Bernard E. Conley, of the American 
Medical Association. 

The articles follow: 

Hic Quarry Foop SUPPLY Amro BY PEST 
CONTROL 
(By Hon. A. L. MILLER, M. D. Member of 
Congress, Nebraska) 

It has given me much satisfaction to have 
sponsored the most recent major amend- 
ment to our Nation's Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act for, with the passage of the bill, 
it gives complete assurance that our food 
is safe insofar as agricultural chemicals are 
concerned. 2 


1 Dr. A. L. MLER practiced medicine for 30 
years, and served as director of public health, 
State of Nebraska, He is a fellow in the 
American College of Surgeons, and is now 
serving his seventh term in Congress. 
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The American food supply, undoubtedly, 18 
the safest in the world. In recent years, we 
have experienced sweeping changes—not 
only in production, processing and distribu- 
tion but in diets as well. All have been bene- 
ficial. 

The average person's diet now contains 15 
percent more calcium, 25 percent more ribo- 
flavin, 20 percent more thiamine and niacin, 
15 percent more iron, about 5 percent more 
protein and 5 percent more of vitamins A 
and C, than it did 25 years ago. 

The American diet Is better because we 
eat more milk products, meat, poultry, eggs, 
vegetables, and fruits, but it is still not the 
best possible. 

As I have pointed out, we now have 5 
percent more vitamins A and C In our average 
diet. However, dieticians feel this should 
be increased considerably. These vitamins 
are found in leafy green and yellow vege- 
tables and citrus fruits. These crops could 
never be produced in sufficient quantity 
without the use of agricultural chemicals 
for these specialty crops are highly sus- 
ceptible to infestation and complete destruc- 
tion by various pests. Of the more than 
80,000 kinds of pests in the United States, 
about 7,000 are injurious to crops. Over 80 
high-vitamin crops could never be produced 
without the use of agricultural chemicals. 

Looking at the long-range problem—and it 
is a very serious one—one cannot help but 
become highly concerned over whether we 
will be able to produce enough food and 
fiber for our population even within the next 
25 years. 

Dr. Grover W. Ensley, staff director of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
recently pointed out that our population 
can be expected to increase to about 190 mil- 
lion persons by 1965. It can be expected that 
our diet level will continue to rise, but even 
if we are to feed 175 million people at the 
same rate as we have now, our domestic con- 
sumption of farm products must increase 9 
percent. On this basis alone, by 1960, we 
would need to have each year about 2 bil- 
lion more pounds of meat, an additional 500 
million dozen eggs, an extra billion pounds 
of milk solids, and about 8 million tons 
more of feed grains than we produced in 
1952. 

Even as we must produce more food, vast 
armies of the rival world—insects—are de- 
vouring billions of dollars of food annually. 
They are attacking incessantly—the planted 
seed, the growing crop, stored foods, and even 
in the home. Insects are not the only source 
of loss. Weeds drain the vital juices of over 
84 billion worth of United States crops an- 
nually. 

Public Law 518, popularly known as the 
Miller amendment, is the vehicle which the 
Food and Drug Administration uses to estab- 
lish, on a scientific basis, the amounts of 
chemical residues which can remain on crops. 
Literally millions of dollars are spent in re- 
search checking the safety of the various 
chemicals which are used. 

These residues are very minute, many as 
low as one-tenth of a part per million. Oth- 
ers, due to their chemical structure, leave no 
residues whatsoever, and some are not harm- 
ful to humans and require no tolerance. 

Of course, everyone should wash fresh 
fruits and vegetables and follow other com- 
monly accepted steps for the safe handling of 
food. I say this as a medical doctor and as a 
former director of public health for the State 
of Nebraska. This should be done not only 
to wash away any residue, but to wash away 
filth from rodents, or flies and other insects. 
While many illnesses and deaths have been 
caused by the latter, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service reports that there has been 
no illness or death attributed to the proper 
use of agricultural chemicals. 

Public Law 518 is an excellent example of 
progress being speeded by legislation. I sin- 
cerely feel this law serves the interests of 
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everyone, because it sets up standards of 
safety for all. 


Consumers GIVEN UNPARALLELED PROTECTION 
(By Dr. Bernard E. Conley,* secretary, com- 
mittee on pesticides, American Medical 

Association) 

Pesticides play an important role in pro- 
viding the Nation’s food supply and protect- 
ing the public health. Thanks to the Miller 
amendment to the Federal Food and Drug 
Act the consumer is assured of an unparal- 
leled degree of protection. 

The Miiller amendment requires the pre- 
testing of a pesticide chemical for the pro- 
tection of the consumer. 

Safety is based on knowledge. We as mem- 
bers of the committee on pesticides of the 
American Medical Association are very much 
interested in any program or effort to in- 
crease people’s knowledge of how to use 
pesticides properly. 

Pesticides can be safely used. However, 
disregard for the basic safety measures and 
precautions may result in accidents. Persons 
using pesticides should read the directions 
carefully and take the precautionary steps 
outlined on label. 

Naturally, we are interested in the safety 
program of the pesticide industry being spon- 
sored by the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council. This program is a forward 
step in educating everyone concerned with 
the safe and judicious use of these materials. 


Dr. Bernard E. Conley received S. M. and 
Ph. D. degrees from the department of phar- 
macology of the University of Chicago, and is 
now a research associate there. He is pres- | 
ently secretary of both the committee on 
toxicology and the committee on pesticides 
of the American Medical Association. 


Mayor Wagner Speaks Out on the 
Refugee Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 17, 1957, it was my privilege to 
attend a dinner in honor of my very 
good friend, Jesse Cohen. The dinner 
was attended by the Metropolitan Con- 
ference of Temple Brotherhoods at the 
Hotel Plaza in New York. The prin- 
cipal speaker was our very good friend, 
the able and distinguished mayor of 
New York, Hon. Robert F. Wagner. His 
remarks on that occasion were most in- 
teresting and were as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cohen, and friends, I 
am most pleased to join you at this brother- 
hood dinner, especially because you are 
honoring as your “man of the year“ an old 
and good friend and fellow worker of mine, 
Mr. Jesse Cohen. I have known Jesse for 
many years and we served together in the 
tax commission of the city of New York. 
Jesse is the best example of the strength 
that comes to democratic government 
through its civil servants. He retired from 
government service in 1953 after serving 
8 years with the State and 45 years with the 
city. He gave of his time, his energy, and 
his mind and heart for the people of the 
city and State of New York. He devoted 
himself ably to the tasks at hand and, while 
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Jesse Cohen stood out, I know that he will 
agree with me that his fellow workers seek 
in similar fashion to give a fair return to 
the people of New York who pay for their 
labors. i 

Jesse, I do believe that the Metropolitan 
Council of the Federation of Temple Brother- 
hoods honors itself in honoring you as its 
“Man of the Year.” I know that you follow 
in a great tradition, since the previous. re- 
cipients of this award have Included Bernard 
Baruch, David Sarnoff, our great Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman, Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
oí the New York Times, and Henry Morgen- 
thau and others. Congratulations and best 
wishes for renewed activity and further 
successes in the future. 

During the past 20 or more years we Amer- 
icans have witnessed a marked revival of 
interest in religion and pride in one's re- 
ligious beliefs. The National Federation of 
Temple Brotherhoods is in itself sympto- 
matic of this growing emphasis. The growth 
of democratic ideals, concern for one's fel- 
low man, our non-imperialistic interest in 
the welfare of other peoples and other na- 
tions, our eagerness to help the oppressed 
and our willingness to give to those In need, 
all stem from our basic Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition and the accompanying code of morals 
and ethics which has been passed down to 
us from father to son. 

These are the principles which should, 
and I believe in large measure, do govern 
us as a Nation in our international dealings. 
I am therefore the more disturbed when I 
realize how truly out of harmony with 
these ideals our existing American policy 
in the area of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion is. 

I have, on many occasions past, denounced 
the McCarran-Walter law as discriminatory: 
but these last few months have demon- 
strated more clearly than ever before that 
it is contrary to true American beliefs and 
inconsistent with our best interest in the 
field of foreign policy. The President of the 
United States and incidentally, the Vice 
President, have had their eyes opened in 
recent weeks and they are now, it would 
appear, aware that immigration policy 18 
in reality an integral portion of our foreign 
policy. The President has indicated that 
he will use his discretionary powers to per- 
mit the entry of even greater numbers of 
Hungarian refugees, than are authorized by 
the present refugee act and our immigration 
laws. While I believe this is right and 
proper, the lesson that I hope has been 
learned in Washington is that we need 3 
completely new immigration policy, con- 
sistent with our traditional American posi- 
tion as a haven for the oppressed. 

There is a further thought that is dis- 
quieting. The events of the last few months 
have created other refugee problems. Perse 
cution in Hungary has had the headlines, 
but there has also been persecution in 
Egypt. The newspaper reports that I have 
read, and which appear to be based on re- 
sponsible and on-the-scene observations, 
have reported a consistent Egyptian cam- 
paign against the Jewish population in that 
country. 

This campaign has now reached intolerable 
proportions. We have been advised that lit- 
erally thousands of Jewish residents of Egypt 
are being arrested on false charges of tres- 
son, that their property is being confiscated 
under a deliberate and prepared plan, and 
that Jews are being thrown into concen- 
tration camps as so-called hostages, while 
their families simultaneously are being ex- 
pelled from the country. 

This calculated and deliberate attempt tO 
destroy the Jewish community of Egypt 
Nasser is being carried out in the clear, recog” 
nizable pattern of Adolph Hitler. As a Tre 
sult of this inhuman treatment, the future 
of the entire Egyptian-Jewish community of 
50,000 souls is in serious jeopardy. 
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T submit that we must condemn Nasser in 
the strongest possible terms. This is in no 
way a political question which could in any 
dense separate Republicans and Democrats. 
We must do what we can to force a return to 
the elementary principles of justice and 
humanity in the Middle East. 

Every American is proud of the action of 
the United States in opening our doors to the 
Tefugees from political persecution in Hun- 
Bary. This is consistent with our tradition. 
But we must treat other refugees with this 
same compassion which we so rightly exer- 
ised in the behalf of the Hungarian refugees 
from Soviet tyranny. Those who have been 
expelled from Egypt, and those who may be 
Torced out in the future must also receive the 
ing full measure of American understand- 


American policy in the Middle East is 
rously balanced on a high wire. Move- 
Ment in either direction will send it plum- 
Metting downward, and with it will fall the 
hopes for peace for all the peoples of the 
World. Whether our Middle East policy is 
SUfficiently sound and effective to forestall 
& new world conflict, I do not know. But this 
do know, Nasser, the Egyptian dictator, and 
the feudal lords who govern the other Arab 
tates to the oppression of their own people, 
are not government leaders made in the im- 
age of American democracy. One State 
none in the Middle East area, the State of 
„governs its people with the same deep 
basic concern for the individual as we do. 
One State only has a government based on 
Sur own conception of democracy. It is in 
dur own self-interest that this democracy 
Continue to flourish and grow. And so it 


Jesse, as we gather here at the plaza to do 
You honor tonight, the Middle East may 
deem a little far away. But the things you 
have stood for in our local community are 

Same things which our Nation must 
Stand for in the world. These are the same 
Principles which will lead us out of the 

of totalitarianism and godlessness, 
Whether they are applied at home or abroad. 
p up the good work. 


Report From Budapest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Hun- 
8arian revolution continues to occupy a 


Lentral place in our thinking these days. 


A revealing firsthand report of the 
Uprising appeared a few weeks ago in 
by wmonweal magazine. It was written 

Y Gunnar D. Kumlien who was in Hun- 
2 when the revolution began. His 
eport conveys a sense of the spirit and 
real meaning of this courageous revolt. 
R think many of our colleagues will be 
terested in reading this article: 
REPORT FROM BUDAPEST 

In streams of blood and unspeakable 
mony something new has been born in 
havsary. and is so new that it does not even 

ve a name. 

di hundreds of other Westerners, mostly 

Plomats and journalists, I was caught in 
Sy midst of the fighting in Budapest and 

tnessed the few days of freedom, until it 
ot Submerged but not killed by a tempest 
z Steel and fire. Again and again I caught 
~ glimpse of that something which is so new 
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that it does not have a name. It moves and 
labors and grows and violence only seems to 
fortify it and make it more powerful. Com- 
munism seems to be terrified by what it has 
been breeding and it is unable to kill it. 
The whole Eastern bloc is shaken by it and 
for the West it appears to be too new to be 
understood. Perhaps more bloodshed and 
more agony are necessary before it will take 
a definite shape. But everything indicates 
that what has happened now in Hungary 
will later on be called a turning point in 
history. 

I do not think that ever before has an 
uprising been more pure“ in spite of its 
horrors and in a way more absolute. And 
this for no special merit of the Hungarians, 
but mainly due to the circumstances. It 
was not prepared and was as great a sur- 
prise for the Hungarian freedom-fighters 
themselves as for the rest of the world. No 
material or political interests had had time 
to infiltrate, in order to push the uprising 
in this direction or the other. It just 
erupted like a volcano, for the measure was 
full. And precisely this made it so utterly, 
brutally moving: it just caught one at the 
throat and shook him to the deepest roots of 
being. Wars and uprisings are often dirty, 
but this was just a burning flame. It was 
heat, it was light—and it was ashes. 

For communism the most ghastly meaning 
of the revolt is that precisely those who were 
supposed to be the new humanity, trained 
and formed to build up the radiant Com- 
munist world of tomorrow, the youth and the 
workers of the brain and of the hand, took 
the initiative in the revolt and fought with 
a superhuman spirit although without hope 
from the beginning. It was, somehow, as if 
they fulfilled a function, the meaning of 


which still was obscure, but which had to be 


fulfilled. The younger they were and the 
more proletarian, the greater was their 
wrath. I will never forget all those faces 
of high school boys and girls, with the heat 
of the battle reflected in them, and their 
smiles which were not of this world any more. 
It was simply imperishable beauty. They 
taught their elders how to die joyfully with- 
out a single moment of hesitation. There 
was no difference between boys and girls; 
indeed, the girls were sometimes even more 
steadfast than the boys and seemed to have 
nerves of iron. The maturity, dignity, and 
élan of these teenagers, become adults almost 
overnight, was epic in the ancient sense of 
the word. 

At the same time, it was not all senseless 
sacrifice, and the youngsters had a surpris- 
ing sense for realities. Their great over- 
whelming desire, right from the first day, 
was for bazookas. I remember them swarm- 
ing around me in a backyard, where we were 
protected from the gunfire, pushing and 
asking for bazookas. I remember all these 
burning eyes, imploring the westerner who 
unexpectedly turned up to give them ba- 
zookas as if they had been children asking 
for sweets. “Why does not the West provide 
us with bazookas? If we only had ba- 
zookas * * And dirty childish hands, 
trembling with excitement, drew up models 
of bazookas for me on a piece of paper; Ger- 
man bazookas, Russian bazookas, American 
bazookas, any type would do. 

Bazookas have been a sort of leitmotiy 
all through the Hungarian uprising, and 
when the Russians struck for the second time 
one of their excuses was that bazookas had 
been found in a Red Cross convoy from the 
West. They do not have confidence enough 
in the satellite armies to issue to them cer- 
tain weapons, chief among which are ba- 
zookas, The impact of the Hungarian upris- 
ing was such that if these youngsters had 
had bazookas, the outcome might have been 
quite different. 

Most of these youths have no recollection 
of the capitalist world and therefore cannot 
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look back to it. For them the only reality 
is the Communist world, which they reject 
with passion. They reject all of it—the 
study of Russian, the textbooks of Marxism- 
Leninism, the Marxist revaluation of his- 
tory, of geography, of economics, of every- 
thing. For years they had given passive 
resistance to all this and now, finally, they 
had a chance to hit back. When the Rus- 
sians struck for the second time, treacher- 
ously and ruthlessly, and the Hungarian 
radio began to broadcast Communist propa- 
ganda again, these youngsters told me about 
their almost physical revulsion when they 
heard again the same slogans as before, 
those empty words which do not correspond 
to anything any more. And when I asked 
them what repelled them most in those slo- 
gans they had been brought up on, they 
replied without hesitation: the lies. They 
were sick of the lies more than of anything 
else. 

And when the Russians turned up, looking 
for Fascists and white terrorists, obvi- 
ously expecting an American attack from 
Austrian territory at any moment, these 
Hungarian youngsters could not even hate 
the Russians anymore, but could only pity 
them. There was something ghostlike about 
these Russians, prisoners of their own ter- 
minology, more and more remote from real- 
ity, and yet blindly repeating the same line. 
But are they really as blind as that? Don't 
they have an uneasy feeling of what they 
are heading for? 

A strange thing happened when the Rus- 
sians had struck for the second time and 
curbed the uprising. They discovered that it 
was impossible to occupy a country with 
only tanks and armored cars, and they there- 
fore moved in more infantry. Then they 
discovered that infantry plus armor was not 
enough, if there were not enough inhabitants 
of the country ready to act as quislings, for 
that was what happened. The Communists 
had. seen the sign on the wall and those of 
their leaders who were not killed either did 
not dare to take any responsibility or were 
most reluctant to do so. As the well-known 
Italian Social-Democrat, Matteo Matteotti, 
put it, who happened to be present in Buda- 
pest too: The Hungarian Communist Party 
had literally exploded and the remnants of 
it did not seem to be able to survive. The 
Russians measured the basic impotence of 
sheer might. 

Like a strange nemesis of history the Rus- 
sians’ October revolution reenacted itself, 
but reversed. The peasants and the indus- 
trial workers appeared to be the toughest 
enemies of communism and of the Russians, 
making all the more ridiculous the official 
Communist lie that the uprising was directed 
by reactionary forces. The desperate Com- 
munist attempt to stop the landslide half- 
way seems doomed to failure all over the 
satellite countries, exactly as revolutionary 
landslides have proved to be impossible to 
stop halfway before. Titoism seems to have 
been suddenly bypassed. What the Euro- 
pean East wants is not certain concessions 
from communism but to get rid of com- 
munism altogether. Titoists of all shades, 
including Nagy, Kadar, Gomulka, and Tito 
himself must recall an ominous name from 
the Russian fevolution of nearly 40 years 
ago: Kerensky, the Russian general who 
tried to stop the revolution by concessions 
made too late. The Czarist regime at the 
time was accused of blindness, for it had lost 
contact with the Russian masses. Now the 
Communist regimes themselves show the 
same blindness, the same lost contact with 
the people. They employ the same nervous 
mixture of concessions and violent repres- 
sions and even the stereotypic language, 
more and more remote from reality. For 
the Czarist regime then even the most mod- 
erate leftists were subversive elements, 
exactly as for the Communist rulers now 
everything which is not Communist is reac- 
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tionary and counterrevolutionary. The cycle 
is closed. 

When the uprising had reached its peak 
and the Russians at first did not seem to 
react, many Hungarian refugees, having 
lived in Western Europe ever since the war, 
returned to Hungary. It was easy for them 
for the border was practically cpen several 
days. Many of these returnees had belonged 
to the old ruling class of landowners or had 
been owners of big industrial enterprises. 
They naturally were anxious to recover some 
of the property they had been deprived of 
and saw, as a future for Hungary, more or 
less what it had been in the past, before 
the war. But many of them were cruelly 
deceived by the revolutionaries, who had 
just scored their first amazing success 
against communism. In the middle of the 
general chaos only two things seemed to be 
firm for those who made the uprising: No 
communism and no return to things as they 
were before. 

The farmers, killing off their Communist 
bosses as if they were animals, starting to 
break up the collective farms with a sort of 
silent fury, showed themselves at the same 
time hostile and even menacing to the re- 
turning big landowners or to their repre- 
sentatives. The farmers, too, proved to be 
the hard core in the passive resistance to the 
Communists and the Russians after the 
second Russian onslaught. 

Returning Hungarian refugees belonging 
to the extreme right and dreaming for Hun- 
gray a regime like that of Portugal or Spain, 
had some surprises too. And precisely be- 
tween these limits—no communism and no 
return to things as they were before—this 
something too new to have a name seemed 
to linger. The truce conceded to it was too 
short to allow it to emerge, but it was there 
trying desperately to find a form and an ex- 
pression. 

One night in Budapest just before the Rus- 
sians struck for the second time, somebody 
knocked at the door of my hotel room, It 
Was an engineer from Eastern Germany, 
whose acquaintance I had made the day be- 
fore. He had been sent to Hungary on a 
special mission, and because of the uprising 
was momentarily unable to leave. It was a 
night full of evil forebodings, for the heavy 
Russian tanks were moving without inter- 
ruption around the center of town and the 
noise of their heavy caterpillars, engines and 
chains was continuous and deafening, 

The German engineer settled down and 
opened his heart. He was not a Communist 
and what he had witnessed had obviously 
shocked him to such a point that he simply 
had to talk to somebody. In a low, even 
voice he told me about the plight-of Eastern 
Germany and that the general feeling there 
was that “things simply cannot go on as they 
are now.” As an indispensable specialist 
he was authorized to travel, not only within 
the eastern bloc, but even outside, particu- 
larly in Western Germany. When he spoke 
about the young Hungarian fighters for 
treedom his eyes filled with tears. 

“They and only they keep me from des- 
pairing,” he said. “Did you see what dignity 
and pride and courage they have? What an 
example they are for us reasonable cowards. 
It is not only in Hungary that the youth is 
like this. It is the same in all the other 
satellite countries. Everywhere there is the 
same indomitable spirit. These youngsters 
have become strong and mature through 
their resistance to communism—a resistance 
of every day and every hour, and the greater 
the pressure the greater and more conscious 
has been the resistance. Very many of us, 
their elders, have been crushed. Many of 
us could not stand it, but yielded—for the 
sake of our families, for the sake of bread and 
shelter, Our bones and our muscles were 
not strong enough, for we were brought up 
under other circumstances, But their bones 
and their muscles are strong enough. I can 
eee it in my own children. They give me 
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strength, they encourage me, and they dare 
to do things I did not dare to do for their 
sake, ‘Their nerves are more solid than mine. 
And this fills we with joy and fear, a joy and 
fear you probably cannot even imagine.” 

“That is the spirit over here,” he went on. 
“That is what communism has achieved 
against itself, trying to adapt human nature 
to its insane theories, lying, lying, lying.” 
He stopped for a while as if relieved and we 
Ustened again to the sinister noises of all 
that steel, which sometimes made the walls 
tremble. 


Keep Government Close to the Local Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, two 
of the important basic policies of gov- 
ernment in the United States are the 
relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the several States, counties, 
and cities and home rule governing the 
States, counties, and cities. Autonomy 
to govern and administer without inter- 
ference from the Federal Government. 


We must never allow a giant central 
government to grow up in Washington, 
which would control and disect the 
States, counties, and cities. Good Amer- 
ican government must be kept close to 
the people on a local basis, as much as 


possible. 

The American Municipal Congress re- 
cently adopted the following policies on 
home rule and intergovernmental rela- 
tions which state the basic philosophy of 
government at home rule without inter- 
ference and control from Washington 
in all things, which home rule can do 
better and cheaper for themselves than 
the Federal Government can do for 
them: 

Home RULE 

1. The rights of home rule should be ex- 
tended to all American cities. Within the 
framework of broad constitutional grants 
and broad statutory grants and limitations, 
the incorporated municipalities should have 
the right to adopt and amend their own 
charters and to all other local laws 
consistent with their powers and not incon- 
sistent with the State constitution and 
State statutes. The basic right of all people 
in a democratic society is to govern them- 
selves as long as they can do so without in- 
fringing on the rights of others. The exten- 
sion of home rule would provide a more 
democratic government in the United States. 
At the same time, greater responsibility 
would be fixed on those persons most di- 
réctly responsible for the conduct of those 
affairs in government which most directly 
affect the lives of its citizens. We, there- 
fore, resolve: 

1-1, The people of an Incorporated city 
should have the right to handle their own 
affairs under a constitutional grant of power 
from the State. Home rule would permit 
cities to amend their own charters by ac- 
tion of the local electors, to choose the 
activities they wish to perform, and to raise 
their revenue as they see fit. They should 
be free to choose their own form of govern- 
ment, not merely to operate a government 
given them by the State. They should have 
the right to decide for themselves what 
services they require, without asking State 
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permission for each new undertaking. They 
should have authority to raise revenues from 
any local sources, without being required to 
beg for funds to pay for the services they 
need. The municipalities should not be re- 
quired to support State projects, pay for 
State services, or carry financial burdens im- 
posed on them by the State (1948). 

1-2. The principle of municipal independ- 
ence carries with it the obligation of cities to 
face their own problems, to meet their ow? 
responsibilities, to finance their own enter- 
prises within the limits of local resources. 
and consistent with practical economic and 
social factors (1948, 1949, 1950, 1951). 

1-3. Local government in the United States 
should be autonomous so far as practical and 
consistent with public welfare. While the 
Federal Government and governments of the 
several States may invoke their broad powers 
and greater financial resources to make pos- 
sible some local government services, st 
these powers and finances should be dele- 
gated for the purpose of administration to 
the municipal authorities, in a manner con- 
sistent with responsible local self-govern- 
ment (1948, 1949, 1950, 1951). 

1-4. The American Municipal Association 
believes in and will work for effective govern- 
mental and administrative organization 
practices in municipalities, seeking to pre- 
serve the representative character of munici- 
pal government, and to assure the people 2 
high standard of municipal service, to the 
end that the greatest public benefit may re- 
sult from the use of public funds, While no 
municipality can have complete autonomy; 
the cities should have the maximum J 
authority consistent with their position 8% 
constituent elements in a sovereign state 
(1948, 1949, 1950, 1951). 

1-5. The American Municipal Association 
maintains that efficient and economical mu- 
nicipal government can best be attained 17 
the citizens of cities have both the power and 
the duty to require their chosen representa- 
tives to constantly seek the best methods 
operating municipal activities, without being 
hamstrung either as to tion oF 
financing by arbitrary restrictions in State 
constitutions or statutes (1954). 

1-6. The administration of elections: 
schools, and police must always remain with- 
in the control of the States and local governꝰ 
ments. Democratic government cannot easily 
be overthrown by a highly centralized gov- 
ernment as long as the elections are local, the 
educational system under State and 1 
control, and the police are ly under 
local jurisdiction. Municipal officials pledge 
their efforts to retain control, in fact, as we 
as in theory under these three important 
activities (1949). 

1-7. The AMA supports the national fran- 
chise and local home rule consistent with the 
provisions of the United States Constitutio® 
for the District of Columbia (1956). 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


4. The relations between the Federal, State, 
and local governments determine the limits 
on the ability of municipalities to solve their 
own problems and to serve their citizens. 
Therefore, progress in American munici 
government is dependent on a proper rela- 
tionship and understanding between the va- 
rious governmental levels and units. 

The need for such an understanding is 
emphasized by looking at the many areas 
which questions of intergoyernmental policy 
and action arise. These include Federal” 
local relations, State-local relations, Fed- 
eral-State relations, metropolitan area prob 
lems, county-city relations, intercity prob- 
lems, and regional relationships. 

At least eight major reasons can be found 
for consideration of the relations betwee? 
governments in the United States. These 
are: 

1. The competition for revenues. 
2. The overlapping and duplication of 
services, 
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3. The tendency to provide so many inde- 
Pendent governmental units in a geographic 
area that it no longer functions as a recog- 
nizable governmental unit. 

4. The tremendous effects of State and 
Federal grants-in-aid on local governments. 

5. The impact of State and Federal stand- 
ards and State and Federal personnel on local 
affairs. 

6. The demand for local services and ex- 
Penditures growing out of Federal programs, 

7. The competition for high-grade person- 
nel between the Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments. 

8. The absence of any overall policy on re- 
lations between the levels and units of gov- 
ernment, 

All these relations and problems are also 
°pportunities—opportunities for initiative 
and constructive public action, serving the 
Beneral community. 

There is no inherent antagonism between 
the Federal Government, the States and the 
Municipalities. The business of these levels 
Gf government is a joint business. In its 
Overall aspects, government should be con- 
ducted as if it were concerned with all of 
the people and with due regard for its im- 
Pact on the individualcitizen where he lives. 

e therefore resolve: 


< Federal-local relations 


4-1. This organization endorses the guid- 
ing philosophy of government of the Kestn- 
baum Commission on intergovernmental Re- 
lations, which states that we should: 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tlons that citizens can perform privately: 
Use the level of government closest to the 
unity for all public functions it can 
handle: utilize cooperative intergovern- 
Mental arrangements where appropriate to 
Attain economical performance and 
Approval: reserve national action for residual 

Cipation where State and local govern- 
Ments are not fully adequate, and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the Na- 
tional Government can undertake.” 

It is the earnest hope of the American 

Unicipal Association that the Congress and 

€ executive branch of the Government will 

guided by this same philosophy (1955). 

4-2. A permanent national commission on 
au phases of Federal-State-local relations 
Should be created. The commission should 
be created pursuant to an Act of Congress. 

© members should be true representatives 
ot each type of government. The commis- 
Aon should have the type of membership 
VRH will give it the greatest possible na- 
{onal prestige. In a federal government the 
ne difficult questions arise between the 
Ypes of government. Some clarification of 
Policy is necessary. It can be accomplished 
8 t bya National Commission on Federal, 
tate, and local government relations. Few 
Activities are more urgent or more impor- 
t ut as a means of proving that a democratic 
ederal government can work effectively and 

®rmoniously (1954). 

4-3. The American Municipal Association 
zupports Federal Legislation in the field of 
Juventie delinquency which will provide: 

(a) For the establishment of a national ad- 
Den committee to be appointed by the 

esident; 
= (b) Grants in aid to State and local gov- 

tnments which adopt sound programs to 
bat juvenile delinquency; 

(c) Grants to States and nonprofit edu- 
“ational institutions to train personnel in 

e field of juvenile delinquency; 
to!) Assistance in financing pilot projects 

test the effectiveness of specific methods 
reduce juvenile delinquency (1955). 

4-4. In order to expand the benefits of 
radio communication so as to provide the 
Frestest Possible efficiency and economy in 
We Performance of vital municipal services 

authorize the Communications Commit- 
of AMA to explore the possibility of re- 
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questing the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to set aside certain additional radio 
frequencies for the exclusive use of local 
governments. 

In the event that the Committee deter- 
mines such action advisable and in the best 
interests of municipal government, it is here- 
by authorized to so petition the Federal 
Communications Commission on behalf of 
the American Municipal Association (1956). 

4-5. The American Municipal Association 
supports the appointment of a radio study 
group, similar to the 1944 Radio Technical 
Planning Board for the purpose of formulat- 
ing sound engineering principles and fac- 
tual data upon which Congress, the Federal 
Communications Commission and the radio 
industry can determine the further develop- 
ment of the industry in accordance with 
the public interest (1956). 


State-local relations 


4-6. The extension of municipal home rule 
is the greatest need in the field of State- 
local relations: Under the provisions of 
general State law the municipalities should 
have the right to prepare and amend their 
own charters, to decide what activities they 
carry on, to have the form of government 
they wish, and to finance local government 
in the way they determine locally. As an 
alternate to home rule charters, cities should 
have the option of operating under standard 
State acts of broad scope. 


Veterans’ Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Recorp the following editorial from a 
recent issue of National Tribune—The 
Stars and Stripes, a veterans’ publica- 
tion. The editorial is a pointed reply to 
arguments advanced by those who op- 
pose aid for war veterans and their 
families on the ground that the number 
of veterans involved would bankrupt the 
Nation. 

Drvipep We FALL 

One of the statements advanced by those 
who are opposed to granting aid to war vet- 
erans and their dependents is that there are 
now approximately 22 million veterans, who, 
together with their possible dependents, 
amount to such great numbers that for the 
Government to give them what has always, 
heretofore, been considered their Just dues 
for their service to the country would, in 
time, bankrupt the Nation. t 

The fallacy of this argument is quite ob- 
vious. There is an old saying that "figures 
don't lie, but liars do figure.” It is as true 
today as when it was first written. Those 
who oppose veterans’ aid will cite you fabu- 
lous figures showing that by the year 2000 
the cost will be so great that no country un- 
der the sun, even our most prosperous one, 
could bear up under the cost. 

These statisticians never tell the real truth 
of the situation as it deals with veterans or 
their dependents. They do not tell you that 
there are approximately 50,000 veterans of 
the Spanish-American War now receiving 
pension or compensation as the result of 
their war service. 

They do not tell you that these veterans 
are dying at the rate of 6,000 to 7,000 a year 
and that by the year 1967 there will be none 
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of them alive. They do not tell you that the 
widows of Spanish War veterans now recelv- 
ing pension are fast approaching that age 
when, in 10 years, there will be few of them 
left to receive the small pension now given 
them by a grateful Government. 

They do not tell you that veterans of World 
War I are dying at the rate of more than 
100,000 a year and that as they grow older the 
death rate will rise to the point that by the 
fantastical year 2000, some 43 years away, 
there will not be a single World War I veteran 
alive—that their dependent children will 
long have ceased to receive benefits by reason 
of their father’s war service. 

They do not tell you that the younger vet- 
erans, before they could be entitied to pen- 
sion benefits, must wait approximately 30 
years to come under the present pension laws 
in most instances. 

These are the facts, but those who would 
deny benefits to veterans or their depend- 
ents never set forth this side of the argu- 
ment. No, they simply astound you with 
outlandish statistics to strike fear into the 
hearts of an otherwise grateful American 
people, to deny the rights to which all war 
veterans are entitled and have been en- 
titled since the formation of the United 
States of America. 


Effect of Supreme Court Decisions on Un- 
dermining States Rights and Consoli- 
dating Power in the Federal Govern- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very able 
article written by Mr. S. Bruce Jones, an 
outstanding member of the Virginia bar. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A WARNING: Was Ir JUSTIFIED? 
(By S. Bruce Jones) 

(Eprror’s Nore; The warning of which 
Mr. Jones writes is from Jefferson’s Auto- 
biography: “How can we expect impartial 
decision between the general Government, 
of which they [the Federal judges] are them- 
selves so eminent a part, and an individual 
State, from which they have nothing to hope 
or fear?” It is Mr. Jones’ thesis that, in 
recent years, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court have indeed to undermine the 
rights of the States and consolidate all power 
in the hands of the Federal Government at 
Washington.) 

The purpose of this brief and inadequate 
article is to demonstrate by reference to only 
a few of the many cases available that, al- 
though the Federal courts have abandoned 
stare decisis on other vital issues, they have 
rigidly adhered to Marbury v. Madison and 
extended the doctrine of that case beyond 
its original scope to the point of penetrating 
into the fields of legislation and of amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution. The 
tendency is toward the centralization of 
powers in the Federal Government and the 
States are being reduced to the status of 
mere provinces. In this process the Con- 
stitution itself is being violated. The ulti- 
mate result can be nothing less than loss of 
State control of matters of local concern, 
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the destruction of our dual system of govern- 
ment and the surrender of individual liber- 
ties to a remote and unwieldly bureaucracy 
centered in Washington. In the hands of a 
more competent author the argument could 
be made very devastating indeed. 

Jefferson has written: “Laws are made for 
men of ordinary understanding, and should, 
therefore, be construed by the ordinary rules 
of commonsense. Their meaning is not to 
be sought in metaphysical subtleties, which 
may make anything mean everything or 
nothing, at pleasure.” (Jefferson to William 
Johnson, June 12, 1823.) 

“It is not enough that honest men are 
appointed judges, All know the influence 
of interest on the mind of man, and how un- 
consciously his judgment is warped by that 
influence. To this bias add that of the esprit 
de corps, of their peculiar maxim and creed, 
that it is the office of a good judge to enlarge 
his jurisdiction, and the absence of respon- 
sibility; and how can we expect impartial 
decision between the General Government, 
of which they are themselves so eminent a 
part, and an individual State, from which 
they have nothing to hope or fear? We have 
seen, too, that contrary to all correct ex- 
ample, they are in the habit of going out of 
the question before them, to throw an an- 
chor ahead, and grapple further hold for 
future advances of power. They are then, 
in fact, the corps of sappers and miners, 
steadily working to undermine the independ- 
ent rights of the States, and to consolidate 
all power in the hands of that Government 
in which they have so important a freehold 
estate.” (Jefferson, Autoblography, 1821.) 

With his court-packing purpose in mind, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on March 9, 1937, said: 
“The Court in addition to the proper use of 
its Judicial functions has improperly set it- 
self up asa third house of Congress—a super- 
legislature, as one of the Justices has called 
it—reading into the Constitution words and 
implications which are not there, and which 
were never intended to be there.” 
~ The full extent to which Jefferson's warn- 
Ing has been justified can be determined 
only by exhaustive research. The reports 
are filled with dozens of examples that are 
common knowledge among all lawyers. Some 
idea of how the rules of common- 
sense have been abandoned and the Consti- 
tution may be made to mean everything or 
nothing, at please, can be reached by a brief 
comparison of the provisions of the com- 
merce clause with the results attained by 
a few of the decisions of our Supreme Court, 

. . . . * 


Although by its express provisions the 
power granted to Congress is only to regu- 
late commerce the Supreme Court has held 
that Congress has the power to regulate the 
manufacture and production of goods before 
they reach the stage of commerce and to pro- 
hibit their shipment in interstate commerce 
unless manufactured in accordance with 
wages and hours fixed by Congress (United 
States v. Darby, 312 U. S. 100, 61 S. Ct. 451, 
85 L. ed. 609, 132 A. L. R. 1430). By so hold- 
ing the Court reversed many of its former 
decisions. 

~In another case it held that Congress could 
extend Federal regulation to production not 
intended for commerce, but wholly for con- 
sumption on the farm—in other words, wheat 
that was raised by a farmer on his own farm 
and entirely consumed on the farm was held 
to be subject to regulation as interstate com- 
merce, and the farmer who grew it only for 
consumption on his own farm was subjected 
to a penalty. Wickard v. Filburn (317 U. S. 
111, 63 S. Ct. 82), 

. . . . . 

After holding in one case, Schechter Poul- 
try Corporation v. United States (295 U. S. 
495, 55 S. Ct. 837, 79 L. Ed. 1570, 97 A. L. R. 
947 (1935)), that the commerce clause did 
not authorize the assertion of Federal power 
with respect to hours and wages of employees 
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engaged in the processing of commodities 
which had come to rest after interstate trans- 
portation, and after holding in another case, 
Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238, 56 
S. Ct. 355, 80 L. ed. 1160 (1936) ), that Con- 
gress had no power then to regulate labor 
relations in respect to commodities before 
interstate commerce has begun, the Supreme 
Court by a series of decisions of a divided 
Court. completely reversed its position. In 
subsequent decisions the Court adopted or 
accepted a vague phraseology that changed 
the entire concept of interstate commerce 
and thereby extended the control by Congress 
over (1) articles destined for commerce, (2) 
articles that came to rest after interstate 
shipment, (3) the manufacture of such arti- 
cles, and (4) the relation of employers and 
employees engaged in their manufacture. 

Thus, in a 5-to-4 decision, the validity 
of the National Labor Relations Act was 
sustained in a case wherein an employer 
was charged with discriminating against 
union members and coercing and intimi- 
dating its employees in their efforts to or- 
ganize a union in a plant manufacturing 
iron and steel already received from and to 
be shipped later to points in various States. 
The case turned on the clause “affecting 
commerce” which was defined by the act 
as meaning “in commerce, or burdening or 
obstructing commerce or the free flow of 
commerce, or having led or tending to lead 
to a labor dispute burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce” 
National Labor Relations Board v. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. (301 U. S. 1, 57 S. Ct. 
615 (1937)). By thus extending “commerce” 
to mean production before and after enter- 
ing interstate commerce but which affects 
the flow of commerce, the Court held 
that Congress had a power which thereto- 
fore the courts had held it did not have. 
The practical effect is to give to Congress 
the power to regulate labor relations and 
hours of employment of all persons in all 
industries whose products come or go across 
State lines and to usher in a new era for 
business, labor, and government. 

In a series of cases over a long period the 
insurance companies had undertaken to ex- 
tricate themselves from State supervision 
and control by asserting that they were en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. In each in- 
stance the insurance companies lost and 
the doctrine was established that insurance 
is not commerce, Paul v. Virginia (8 Wall. 
168 (1869)); New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Deer Lodge (231 U. S. 494, 58 L. ed. 
332); New York Life Insurance Co. v. Cra- 
vens (178 U. S. 389, 20 S. Ct. 962, 44 L. ed. 
1116 (1900)); Bothwell v. Buckbee-Mears 
Company (275 U. S. 274, 48 S. Ct. 124 (1927) ). 
However, the Supreme Court overruled this 
unequivocal line of authorities reaching over 
many years and held that the insurance 
business is commerce and may be regulated 
by Congress. A former court had said that 
to reverse this line of cases “would require 
us to promulgate a new rule of*constitu- 
tional inhibition upon the States, and Which 
would compel a change of their policy and 
n readjustment of their laws. Such result 
necessarily urges against a change of deci- 
sion.” ‘This vesting of the power to regu- 
late the insurance business in Congress, and 
the consequent loss of regulation by the 
States if and when Congress should exercise 
such power, was effected by the decision 
in the case of United States v. Southeastern 
Underwriters Association (322 U. S. 533, 64 
S. Ct. 1162), decided in 1944. Fortunately 
for the States the good sense of Con 
came to the rescue and it immediately (in 
March 1945) passed an act which provided 
the business of insurance and every person 
engaged therein shall be subject to the 
laws of the several States which relate to 
the regulation or taxation of such business. 
No act of Congress impair or supersede, any 
law enacted shall be construed to invalidate, 
by any State for the purpose of regulating 
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the business of insurance or which imposes 
a fee or tax upon such business, unless such 
act specifically relates to the business of 
insurance with the proviso that the Sher- 
man, Clayton, and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Acts shall be applicable to the business 
of insurance to the extent that such busi- 
ness is not regulated by State law (U. S. 
Code Annotated, Title 15, sec, 1012), But 
the fact remains that under this holding 
Congress still has the power to oust the 
system of State regulation and take over at 
any time, 

THE 14TH AMENDMENT: A CONTRAST TO THE 

FIRST 10 


Perhaps the most interesting reading to be 
found in the opinions surrounds the 14th 
amendment and the problems to which it has 
been applied. Forced upon the States by 
occupying troops and carpetbagger legisla- 
tures, the provision which wiped out the sav- 
ings of those who had invested in bonds of 
the States and the Confederacy produced 
just that effect and is no longer of any 
application, but section 1 of the amendment 
has remained very much alive. It stands out 
in bold contrast to the first 10 amendments. 
They were limitations on the Federal Gov- 
ernment—this is a limitation upon the 
States, 

It is elementary that the first 10 amend 
ments, popularly and erroneously called the 
Bill of Rights, were designed “as a restriction 
on the exercise of powers by the United 
States or by Federal tribunals and agencies, 
but did not impose any restraint upon a 
State tribunal or agency,” Twining v. New 
Jersey (211 U. S. 78, 53 L. ed. 97, 114 (1908) )- 

The Federal Government, therefore, had 
a double limitation upon its powers. The 
first limitation is that it is a government 
of delegated and not of inherent powers and 
this fact is spelled out in plain words by 
the 10th amendment, which provides that 
the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respet- 
tively or to the people. ‘The other limitations 
on Federal power were specified in the nine 
preceding amendments. 

The State governments were and are gov- 
ernments whose powers are inherent and 
were not delegated to them. When the 
States adopted the Federal Constitution they 
and their citizens created the Federal GOV- 
ernment and by that instrument gave to it ail 
the powers enumerated in the Constitution 
and expressly reserved to the States or to 
the people all powers not so delegated. The 
inherent powers of some of the State govern- 
ments had been previously limited by a Bill 
of Rights embodied in their respective con- 
stitutions by their own citizens who were 
the ultimate repositories of their power and 
sovereignty. 

* . * . . 

Up to this point in our development the 
first 10 amendments to the Federal Çon- 
stitutlon were regarded as limitations upon 
power of the Federal Government, Twining V 
New Jersey, supra, and were in no sense lim! 
tations on the powers of the States. The 
argument is now being advanced that pro“ 
visions previously construed as only limi- 
tations of power on the Federal Govern“ 
ment are now by virtue of the 14th amend- 
ment also limitations on the State govern- 
ments and that this result has been attain 
by the surrender of powers by the States whe? 
they adopted the 14th amendment. 
dissenting justices in Adamson v. California 
(332 U. S. 46, 67 S. Ct. 1672 (1947)), 

“That the specific guarantees ot the Bill of 
Rights should be carried over intact into th® 
first section of the 14th amendment.“ AP- 
parently these dissenters now regard the 
limitations as guaranties. The net result of 
this doctrine if followed to its logical con- 
clusion would be to endow the Su 

Court of the United States with final su- 
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Pervision over all State supreme court deci- 
sions wherein any provision of the 10 amend- 
Ments is violated by a State government, 
rather than by the Federal Government as 
Was originally intended. 

Even without accepting the doctrine that 
the Bill of Rights has been incorporated into 
the 14th amendment, the Supreme Court has 
extended the amendment to include super- 
vision of the State courts and their handling 
ot matters heretofore exclusively within the 
Province of the States. Thus in Naim v. 
Naim (350 U. S. 891, 76 S. Ct. 151 (1955)), 
it undertook to vacate a final decision by 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia 
Which had held invalid the marriage of a 
White woman to a Chinese man. It then 
remanded the case to the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia in order that the case 
Might be returned to the circuit court for 
Action not inconsistent with the opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court. The Vir- 
Binia court met the situation without equiv- 
deation. When this order was received it 
held, per curiam, that there is no provision 
in Virginia law by which it could send a 
Case back to the circuit court to be reopened. 
The Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia 
Stated: The decree of the trial court and 
the decree of this court affirming it have 

me final so far as these courts are con- 
cerned." Naim v. Naim (90 S. E. 2d 849 
(1956) ), 

Again, on April 24, 1956, the United States 

preme Court in a 5-to-4 decision held that 
an indigent defendant in a noncapital case 
Should be furnished without cost a tran- 
Script of the record in the State court and 
that since the State of Illinois had not done 

is he had been deprived of due process of 

W, although apparently a narrative bill of 
exceptions was available. The rules of court 
and the statutes of the sovereign State of 

ols are thus struck down by this in- 
etation” of the 14th amendment. 
Gc is submitted that “the maintenance of 

e authority of the States over matters 
purely local is as essenial to the preservation 
th Our institutions as is the conservation of 

© supremacy of the Federal power in all 
Matters entrusted to the Nation by the Fed- 
eral Constitution” and that the Supreme 
Court of the United States “has no more im- 
Portant function than that which devolves 
Upon it the obligation to observe inviolate 

e constitutional limitations upon the ex- 
tise of authority, Federal and State, to the 

nd that each may continue to discharge, 
‘oniously with the other, the duties en- 
ted to it by the Constitution.” 

. * . * * 

STATE OR FEDERAI—WHO DECIDES WHICH? 
„Wut there still remains the problem of 
beg decides whether a power remains in 

€ States or whether it has been granted by 
lo m to the Federal Government. For a 

ng time it has been well settled by history 
8nd judicial decision that the specific pow- 
ers granted to the Federal Government and 
b ir extent and scope are to be determined 
the Central Government through its ju- 
to department and that the States have 
accept their decision. The States and 
ir citizens had created a Central Govern- 
nt and had endowed that Government 
th certain enumerated and specific pow- 
pio Without realizing it at the time they 
granted to one department of their new 
creature the authority to decide what powers 
been granted to it and what powers still 
mained in the States. They had created 
n agency and had given that agency the 
exclusive say so as to the extent of its own 
Powers. Such was the practical effect of the 
Opinion in Marbury v. Madison, which Jeffer- 
n branded as obiter dicta. v 
— * . * „ 

In recent years the extension of Federal 
powers by construction has accelerated and 

tained the practical effect of amending the 

titution and giving the Federal Govern- 
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ment powers it never had and were never 
contemplated and taking away from the 
States powers they have always had. “This 
(forced construction of the Constitution) is 
even now the canker that is slowly but 
surely eating away the reserved rights of the 
States and sapping their powers. If the 
process be not checked, the time must cer- 
tainly come when the sovereign States will 
be nothing more than mere municipal cor- 
porations with only such powers left them 
as the Federal Government may choose to 
allow.” Minor, Notes on Government and 
States Rights, 1913. 

Of the present extension of Federal powers 
by construction it has been well said that 
“nothing is more insidious, nothing more 
dangerous.” 

“If a power is one reserved by the States 
and, after long and patient trial and experi- 
ment, the States prove incompetent to exer- 
cise it properly, and it is essential that it be 
so exercised, then let the power be trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government by amend- 
ment to the Constitution. If the necessity is 
not great enough and evident enough to in- 
duce the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States to assent to the transfer, it may be 
fairly assumed that the transfer is not so 
essential after all.“ [Minor, supra.] 

There is no evidence that this extension 
of the powers of the Federal Government and 
the destruction of the inherent powers of 
the States will diminish. The proposed Fe@- 
eral ald to public schools would certainly re- 
sult in the control of the schools by the Fed- 
eral Government and cannot be justified by 
any clause in the Federal Constitution. Al- 
ready, in the absence of the congressional 
legislative implementation which is called 
for by the 14th amendment, the Supreme 
Court has, in effect, supplied such legislation 
itself and then proceeded to strike down the 
constitutions and laws of many States. Even 
as recently as April 2, 1956, the same Court, 
with three Justices dissenting, affirmed a 
State supreme court decision which invali- 
dated the sedition laws of the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania insofar as they apply to 
overthrowing the National Government. 
This is accomplished by applying a judge- 
made rule that when a Federal statute has 
occupied a field the dominant interest of the 
Federal Government precludes State inter- 
vention. This judge-made rule of interpre- 
tation was used to override and nullify the 
express provisions of the Federal statute it- 
self which stated: nothing in this title shall 
be held to take away or impair the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of the several States under 
the laws thereof. This statute had been 
construed in Sezton v. California (189 U. S. 
319,324 L. Ed. 833, 835 (1903)), but neither 
the Federal statute nor the decision was 
honored by citation in the majority opinion. 
The net result is that the sedition laws in 
effect in all but six States of the Union are 
thus nullified insofar as they affect Com- 
munist activities directed toward the over- 
throw of our National Government. For- 
tunately, within 48 hours, a movement was 
started in Congress to expressly vest such 
powers in the States. Once again Congress 
may try to repair the damage inflicted by the 
Court's decision. 

To Jefferson's charge that it is their pe- 
culiar maxim and creed that it is the office 
of a good judge to enlarge his jurisdiction 
other maxims and creeds far more destruc- 
tive of the very foundations of our constitu- 
tional government may now be added. For 
example, one of the justices has written: 
“Stare decisis in constitutional law must 
give way before the dynamic components of 
history” (Douglas, We, the Judges, 1956). 
Stated in another way, previous decisions no 
matter how deeply embedded in our law are 
to yield before the dynamic components of 
history (whatever that means). And of 
course this leaves it for the judges—no one 
else—to decide what are the dynamic com- 
ponents of history before which the former 
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decisions must fall. As another example, a 
clerk of one of the Justices is quoted in this 
magazine (vol. 42, p. 314) as finding that the 
legislative history of the 14th amendment 
makes clear that it was not intended to abol- 
ish segregation immediately and then adds 
“but it did not foreclose to a court the au- 
thority to find a different application under 
different circumstances years later.“ In 
plain language this means, “The Court can 
change this thing if it wants to.“ Such 
phrases as “the Constitution is a living 
thing,” that it is to be adapted to modern 
conditions and that “the Constitution is 
what the Court says it is" imply that they can 
think and say that it “means eve or 
nothing, at pleasure“ — They are then, in 
fact, the corps of sappers and miners, stead- 
ily working to undermine the independent 
rights of the States and to consolidate all 
power in the hands of that government in 
which they have so important a freehold 
estate” (Jefferson, supra). : 

This is no attempt to appraise the eco- 
nomic consequences of the changes made by 
the decisions nor the wisdom of such changes 
in the law as a matter of national or govern- 
mental policy. The whole point of this brief 
sketch is that the changes in the law and 
in the Constitution have been made by the 
courts by a process of usurpation under the 
guileless label of judicial construction. The 
laws should be changed by Congress and 
the Constitution should be changed by the 
States. The courts were granted no such 
power, but they have assumed it, and there 
is no higher tribunal to which this usurpa- 
tion may be appealed. “How can we expect 
impartial decision between the General Gov- 
ernment, of which they are themselves so 
eminent a part, and an individual State, 
from which they have nothing to hope or 
fear?” Possibly a constitutional amendment 
providing for termination of office of a jus- 
tice by action of the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States might serve to impress 
them with the danger in their cavalier era- 
sure of the powers of the States and their 
own usurpation of power. Certainly the 
Constitution should have some built-in pro- 
tection against the destruction of the States 
to which the courts will render more observ- 
ance than they now do to the 9th and 10th 
amendments. 

And why should not the Constitution be 
amended in the manner it itself provides? 
What is to hinder the Congress from propos- 
ing an amendment or a series of amendments 
that would more accurately define the 
spheres of power of the Federal Government 
and of the States? Or what is to hinder the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the States from 
applying for a convention for proposing such 
amendments? Such a procedure would serve 
not only the salutary purpose of reminding 
the courts that the power of amendment re- 
sides in the States, but might prevent the 
States from becoming nothing more than 
mere municipal corporations, with only such 
powers left them as the Federal Government 
may choose to allow,” 


Fighting Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


or 
HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 

Mr. RADWAN, Mr. Speaker, one rea- 
son why we have far less juvenile delin- 
quency in the Kensington area of Buf- 
falo, N. V., is because the citizens there 
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take an active interest in promoting ac- 
tivity for teen-agers. 

After considerable success with the 
Kensington Little League, organization 
is now under way to form two leagues—a 
Babe Ruth League for baseball and a 
Pop Warner League for football. 

It takes the effort of the fathers in the 
district to supply the necessary stimu- 
lant for such activity. It is being done, 
and I want to take my hat off to this 
small but important segment of America. 


Resolutions Adopted by the 31st Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National De- 
fense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
.IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including important excerpts of 
resolutions adopted by the 31st Women's 
Patriotic Conference on National De- 
fense, held at the Hotel Statler on Janu- 
ary 31; February 1 and 2, 1957: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

REAFFIRMATION OF AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


Whereas the United States of America was 
founded as a Christian country by men and 
women seeking freedom from oppression in 
their native countries in Europe; and 

Whereas past events have shown the pre- 
valence of organized crime and subversion 
in our country, and have also shown the lack 
of moral integrity in high places: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., pledges 
itself to devote its every effort to further- 
ing a return to the vision and ideals of our 
forefathers, courage, integrity, self-reliance, 
and faith in God. 

GREETINGS TO GEN. DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., sends 
greetings to Gen. Douglas MacArthur with 
assurance of continuing esteem and confi- 
dence in his courage, his wisdom, and his 
unmatched moral leadership. 


COMMENDATION OF J. EDGAR HOOVER AND 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., grate- 
fully thanks the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
their ceaseless and invaluable vigilance in 
detecting subversive individuals and organ- 
izations in the United States. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 19 


Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
the Senate of the United States to reject 
Senate Joint Resolution 19 which would de- 
prive the Congress of its constitutional right 
to declare war and would place the control 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
exclusively with the Executive and the United 
Nations, 

CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Whereas our Constitution has granted spe- 
cific powers to Congress, including the power 
to impose and regulate foreign commerce 
and the power to declare war; and 
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Whereas our Congress has, of recent years, 
consented more than once to the abrogation 
of its powers by the executive branch of Goy- 
ernment: Therefore be it ‘ 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
the Congress of the United States to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States by 
returning to its position as provided by our 
Constitution and to refrain from the abro- 
gation of any and all of its rights and respon- 
sibilities to the executive branch of Govern- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That this conference ask our duly 
elected representatives to return to the Con- 
gress and to the people the powers granted 
by them in times of so-called emergency to 
the centralized government. 

INFLATION 


Whereas the purchasing power of the 
United States dollar has already declined to 
about one-half of its 1939 value; and 

Whereas the major cause of this inflation 
is deficit financing and ever-rising Govern- 
ment indebtedness; and 

Whereas under the present administration, 
after an initial period of genuine effort to- 
ward economy, a balanced budget and reduc- 
tion of indebtedness, strong evidence is ac- 
cumulating that a new cycle of inflation 
resulting from high Government spending is 
about to begin; and 
ə Whereas preservation of the financial sol- 
vency of the United States is an absolute 
essential for victory in the world struggle 
against socialism-communism: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
all individuals and organizations within and 
without the Government to support sound 
efforts toward economy in all phases of Gov- 
ernment activity, foreign and domestic, in 
order to contro] indebtedness and maintain 
the purchasing power of the dollar. 

NATO STATUS OF FORCES TREATY 

Whereas until July 15, 1953, American sery- 
ice personnel on duty in foreign countries 
were under United States military courts, 
thus retaining their riglits as United States 
citizens while serving our country abroad; 
and 

Whereas the ratification on July 15, 1953, 
of the Status of Forces Treaty of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization has deprived 


our servicemen of the traditional protection 


extended by our Constitution and enjoyed by 
United States servicemen on foreign soil, and 
now subjects our men to trial, imprisonment, 
and even the death penalty under foreign 
laws in foreign civil courts and prisons: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, Tnat the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., peti- 
tions the Congress of the United States to 
support legislation which would nullify that 
part of the NATO treaty referring to the 
Status of Forces which deprives American 
servicemen of the protection of the United 
States Constitution when serving in mo; 
than 50 countries of the world. : 


INDEPENDENCE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Whereas our intervention in the affairs 
of the world has resulted in some cases in 
the withdrawal of beneficial and construc- 
tive forces that were developing the econo- 
mies and maintaining the peace and security 
of backward countries, and in the creation 
of artificial states totally unable to support 
and protect themselves; and 

Whereas our interference has depleted our 
natural resources, has plunged us into a 
colossal debt and has mortgaged future gen- 
erations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 3ist Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
a foreign policy that will cease global 
meddling and turn attention to increasing 
productivity and conserving precious 
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natural resources and solvency in the United 
States. s 


WORLD GOVERNMENT (REAFFIRMATION) 


Resolved, That the 31st Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., re- 
affirms its steadfast opposition to any form 
of world government, or partial world gov- 
ernment or Atlantic Union, and to any im- 
pairnrent of the national sovereignty of our 
representative Republic, by convention, 
covenant, treaty, or executive agreement. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas the impotence of the United Na- 
tions as a bulwark of peace and security 
for freedom-loving people has been mani- 
fested by recent events in Hungary, Suez 
the Gaza strip and the Republic of Korea: 
and 

Whereas the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations are continually strengthen- 
ing their hold upon our institutions and 
our economy; and 

Whereas the present Congress of the 
United States will be reevaluating our com- 
mitments within the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
upon the Congress of the United States the 
necessity of conserving our resources, build- 
ing up our own defenses and those of the 
Western Hemisphere and curbing our dis- 
proportionate contributions to the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


Whereas the American Legion has docu- 
mented and exposed the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO) as a propaganda medium 
that encourages world citizenship and the 
undermining of loyalty of young Americans 
for their great country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., is op- 
posed to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) teaching materials, commends 
the American Legion on its stand and urges 
the Congress of the United States to with- 
draw financial support from UNESCO. 


OPPOSITION TO RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriot‘© 
Conference on National Defense, Inc» 
strenuously opposes the recognition of Com- 
munist China by the United States and/or 
its admission to the* United Nations; 
further 

Resolved, That the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations be instruc 
accordingly; and further 

Resolved, That the United States deleg?” 
tion to the United Nations be instructed tO 
use the veto power if necessary to prevent 
the seating of the Red Chinese delegation 
in the United Nations; and further 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., 
our Government to continue to support 
General Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist 
Government and Syngman Rhee, President 
of South Korea. 


IN FAVOR OF SEVERING DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH U. 5. S. R. 


Whereas recognition of the Soviet Unio? 
was predicated upon the noninterference 
the internal affairs of the United States PY 
international communism; and of 

Whereas investigations by agencies 
Federal, State, and local government ha 
established that this pledge has never 
kept: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patrioti? 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., 
immediate severance of diplomatic relation? 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Repu 
to remove the shield of diplomatic immunity 
from Communist subversion and espionage 
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aimed at the destruction of the United States 
of America. 
PAN AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Whereas the 21 independent sovereign 
Republics of Pan America, including our 
Own, all fought for their independence from 
Nations of the Old World and all have a 
Tepublican form of government; and 

Whereas the Organization of American 
States, formerly the Pan American Union, 
has established the principle that an attack 
oe a member nation is an attack upon all; 


Whereas our Nation has a tradition of 
friendship with other Pan American nations 
and we have a mutual need of each other, 
dur Nation needing their trade and raw 
Materials and their nations needing our 

e, our markets and our scientific knowl- 
edge in mechanics and agriculture; and 

Whereas all the Pan American nations are 

‘gets for Communist infiltration and acts 
at sabotage such as blocking the Panama 
Canal, or destruction of the oilfields of 

xas, Mexico, or Venezuela, which is the 
Marxian plan to destroy the United States 
and all nations in the Western Hemisphere: 

erefore be it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 

erence on National Defense, Inc., rec- 
ends the study of all the Pan American 

Publics, their history, their geography, 
and their customs and that each individual 

ber make a definite effort to encourage 
trienaly relations with our neighbors of Pan 
America. 
SUPPORT oF M'CARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRATION ACT 


Whereas the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
Act was overwhelmingly passed by more 
than a two-thirds vote of both Houses of 
Ngress over the veto of ex-President Tru- 
n; and 
the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
ton Act represents the first thorough and 
Complete codification of our immigration and 
Naturalization laws in more than a cen- 
and 
ereas the McCarran-Walter Act has 
rved our traditional and equitable na- 
Honal-origins- quota principle for determin- 
the number of immigrants admitted 
Yearly to the United States from each for- 
1 country—a realistic recognition of the 
act that certain nations are much closer 
tess American way of life than other na- 
us in their economic living standards, 
la tian customs, culture, ideals, respect for 
w nd order, and experience in self-govern- 
and 
eas the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
Son Act forbids the entry into the United 
tes of criminals, Communists, subversives, 
and other undesirable aliens; and 
tigvhereas the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
Act has been highly commended by 
dnpetent immigration authorities, is heart- 
Y endorsed by the rank and file of the 
can people, and is opposed only by 
‘Ome emotionally confused allen-minded 
Btoups who seek to dictate our national 
immigration policy: Therefore be it 
octesolved, That the 31st Women’s Patriotic 
ference on National Defense, Inc., re- 
its approval of the McCarran-Walter 
wBmigration Act and will vigorously oppose 
attempt by opponents of this act to 
delta it or to weaken it in any way, and 
a licves that the preservation of this act is 
ig Matter of primary concern to every patriot, 
b country is to avoid being conquered 
Y Massive and uncontrolled immigration. 
REFUGEE PROGRAM 
Whereas our immigration laws have been 
— to permit large numbers of per- 
en described as “Hungarian refugees" to 
ter this country; and 
mhereas it has been charged that Com- 
Tinte and subversives are among them: 
etoxe be it 
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Resolved, That the 31st Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
Congress to investigate the refugee program; 
and further 

Resolved, That the provisions of present 
immigration laws be enforced. 

OPPOSING FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., hereby 
reaffirms its strongest opposition to Federal 
aid to education and to the consequent in- 
evitable Federal control of education within 
the States as demonstrated in other Federal- 
aid programs. 

- ENDORSEMENT OF SCRIVNER PLAN FOR AID TO 
EDUCATION 


Whereas bills have been introduced in the 
Congress for aid to education that would per- 
mit each State to retain a percentage of the 

Federal income taxes collected therein to be 
used specifically for education needs; and 

Whereas such a plan would keep money at 
home and permit local management: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., en- 
dorses the principle of permitting States to 
retain a percentage of Federal income taxes 
coliected in the respective States to be used 
specifically for educational needs without in- 
terference by the Federal Government. 


STATES RIGHTS 


Whereas the Supreme Court has recently 
declared invalid the sedition and other laws 
of two or more States; and 

Whereas the. 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution reserves to the States all powers 
not granted: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
support of House Resolution 3 which would 
protect the laws of the several States, as it 
provides that no act of Congress shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part of 
Congress to occupy the field in which such 
act operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect. 

SUPPORT OF SMITH ACT 


Whereas the Federal Government's legal 
power to combat subversion rests almost en- 
tirely on the Smith Act passed by Congress 
in 1940; and 

Whereas, without the Smith Act, the Gov- 
ernment win be almost wholly unable to 
cope with treason, espionage, sabotage, and 
other forms of subversion; and 

Whereas during World War U the Smith 
Act protected us against activities on behalf 
of the enemy conducted inside our country 
by United States citizens and aliens; and 

Whereas Communists and their fellow trav- 
elers are a continuing threat to the peace, 
security, and freedom of our beloved country; 
and 

Whereas the entire leftwing in our country 
-has made and is making an all-out effort to 
have the Smith Act abolished: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
the Congress of the United States to preserve 
and strengthe the Smith Act as our first line 
of defense against foes foreign and domestic. 
OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON CIVIL 

RIGHTS 


Whereas the Bill of Rights of the Consti- 
tution of the United States guarantees basic 
liberties to all citizens; and 

Whereas so-called civil-rights legislation 
would create a new Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral and another bureau in the Department 
of Justice to enforce so-called civil rights in 
the States at the expense of the sovereign 
people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., op- 
poses police state type Federal legislation to 
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enforce so-called civil rights in the several 
States. 


IN SUPPORT OF TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
the Congress of the United States to preserve 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley law which 
safeguarded freedom of choice of the indi- 
vidual. 

GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS COMPETITION WITH 
ITS CITIZENS 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., en- 
dorses the principle of a proposed constitu- 
tionaLamendment to prohibit the Govern- 
ment from engaging in any business in com- 
petition with its own citizens except as speci- 
fied in the Constitution of the United States. 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS TO REDEFINE AND 

RESTORE CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc,, sup- 
ports the objectives of the following consti- 
tutional amendments: 

1. Bricker amendment, to prevent the 
overriding of our Constitution and of do- 
mestic law by means of the treaty power. 

2. Dirksen-Gwinn amendment to limit the 
taxing power of Congress. 

3. Byrd-Bridges amendment to limit con- 
gressional spending to estimated receipts. 

4. The Gwinn amendment to give the 
States full power to amend the Constitution 
without the intervention of Congress. 

5. Mundt-Coudert amendment to reform 
the electoral college so as to take away the 
excessive power now exercised by the minor- 
ity groups in the larger cities under the pres- 
ent electoral college system. 


PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL PARKS 


Whereas America's national parks and 
monuments have been reserved from com- 
mercial use and other exploitation because 
their highest value and the wisest use of 
their natural resources is for the inspiration, 
education, and enjoyment of all the people 
for all time; and 

Whereas any activity that impairs or de- 
stroys the natural character of these treas- 
ured national assets is properly prohibited 
in them and the protection given our na- 
tional parks and monuments must be main- 
tained without qualification for they are 
sacronsact, and no relaxation of this prin- 
ciple should be considered except in the 
event of an emergency so dire that the se- 
curity of the Nation would otherwise be 
endangered: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 3lst Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., op- 
poses all pressures to expose any national 
park or national monument to exploitation, 
to changes for inferior s, or to trans- 
fer jurisdiction of them, or any parts of them 
for such purposes; and 

Resolved, That this conference urges the 
American people to use every democratic 
means available to them to prevent desecra- 
tion of national park and monument areas 
on any pretext whatever. 

MAKE FEBRUARY AMERICAN HISTORY MONTH 


Whereas under our Federal Constitution 
liberty for the first time in history became 
an actuality— Liberty is not a heritage but 
a conquest to be achieved by each genera- 
tion”; and 

Whereas the American soldiers of World 
War I. and World War II fought for and 
offered their lives to stop tyranny and totali- 
tarianism and to preserve the American 
ideals of individual freedom as embodied in 
the most permanent Constitution in the his- 
tory of government; and 

Whereas our country, born in the travail 
of tyranny must remain under God's provi- 
dence forever free and independent and alien 
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ideologies must never be permitted to reach 
out and choke God-given liberty; and 

Whereas the best protection of our Amer- 
ican heritage must always be in the hearts 
and minds of, our people; and 

Whereas in February we observe the birth- 
days of three great Americans, George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, and Thomas Edi- 
son, who symbolize in their divergent 
achievements America’s immortal heritages, 
and are representative of the great men 
who toiled and died to develop our resources 
and to win and maintain the freedom neces- 
sary for the pursuit of happiness: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the 3ist Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
the Congress of the United States and the 
legislatures of the 48 States to proclaim Feb- 
ruary as American History Month, so that 
the enduring heritage of our immortal past 
may serve as a chart and compass for a hap- 
pier present and a more glorious future for 
our beloved Republic as a great and sovereign 
Nation. 


PRESERVATION OF THE UNITED STATES CRUISER 
“OLYMPIA” 

Resolved, That the 3lst Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
the aid of all American citizens to help pre- 
serve the United States cruiser Olympia, 
flagship of that great American, Admiral 
Dewey, thus preserving a part of our histori- 
cal heritage. 

CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

Resolved, That the 31st Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
the Congress of the United States to estab- 
lish a national commission to exercise lead- 
ership and to coordinate efforts for the com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
Civil War, 1861-65,.as recommended by the 
Civil War roundtables. 


VFW a Fine Influence for Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “VFW a Fine Influence for Safety” 
which appeared in the February 11, 1957, 
issue of the Madisonville Messenger, of 
Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

VFW aA FINE [NFLUENCE FOR SAFETY 

The Messenger is deeply appreciative of 
the generous gesture of Bailey Pride, Jr., Post 
5480, Veterans of Foreign Wars, in citing this 
paper for its public-safety work. 

In all modesty we might say that the safety 
People, State and National, after a study of 
all the papers’ activities in this direction, 
list our paper as tops in Kentucky. This is 
a fact of which we are understandably proud. 

In presenting the handsome plaque to the 
Messenger, VFW Post Commander Curtis 
Siria offered the post's own contribution to 
public safety in urging each of the many 
members of the veterans’ organization to 
pledge to “travel the highways in such a way 
that we will neither kill nor injure ourselves 
or others.” 

Public safety and the lack thereof have long 
been problems of deep concern to the Mes- 
senger and will continue to be as long as 
normally sane, courteous, and reasonable 
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people continue to kill and maim themselves 
and others through carelessness, inatten- 
tion, or utter disregard for the rules of safe 
living and safe driving. 

Traffic safety, of course, is the major prob- 
lem everywhere, a problem which increases 
alarmingly from year to year as the death toll 
continues to mount. 

Statistics are cold, impersonal things, but 
last year’s traffic-accident statistics in Hop- 
kins County alone should chill the blood of 
every person who travels our highways: 27 
persons killed. More than 200 persons in- 
jured—some of them crippled for life. More 
than 500 cars and trucks damaged, with 
vehicle damage alone exceeding $200,000. 

It is such horrible facts as these which 
are—and should be—of constant concern to 
the Messenger. Only when these tragic facts 
become of similar concern to the whole trav- 
eling public can our roads be considered 
reasonably safe, and it is to this end that the 
Messenger beams its safety editorials, pic- 
tures, articles, and advertisements. 

For veteran safety experts know, and have 
long recognized, that traffic safety—in the 
final analysis—depends upon the individual 
driver. The various law enforcement agen- 
cles can work at peak effort and efficiency 
and still curb only a fractional part of the 
unsafe driving. The press, radio, and TV can 
appeal constantly to the public but their 
pleas are not worth a hoot unless they con- 
vert careless drivers into safe drivers. 

In paying tribute to the Messenger's safety 
activities, Commander Siria rightly singled 
out for special attention the tragic wreck 
scenes photographed each time they occur 
by Messenger Photographer Eddie Gaines. 

There is no known method of forcing motor 
vehicles operators to operate their machines 
in a safe and rearonable manner. 

But it is the duty of every newspaper to 
inform its readers of what is going on around 
them. If it is good, then it is an example 
for the community to follow and to continue. 
If it is bad, then it is up to the citizens to 
take the necessary steps to correct it. 

By depicting the tragic results of unsafe 
driving, the Messenger hopes that each pic- 
ture, editorial, story, or advertisement fosters 
in the minds of a few more drivers the idea 
that they—more than anyone else—have the 
responsibility for making our highways safe 
or unsafe. 


A Vote of Confidence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the Febru- 


ary issue of Branch One Postal News of 
the United National Association of Post 
Office Clerks, in an editorial, pays proper 
tribute to Postmaster Robert H. Schaf- 
fer, of the New York, N. V., post office 
for his contributions to the general wel- 
fare of the postal employees. 


I am happy to include in the appendix 
of the Recorp the following editorial 
entitled A Vote of Confidence”: 

A VOTE or CONFIDENCE 


One of the paramount subjects in the 85th 
Congress for postal and Federal employees 
is the pending Rhodes bill for union recog- 
nition. This is not a new bill. A speed-ball 
effort was made in the 84th Congress to get 
it across but it failed. It could well be that 
we will succeed in 1957, at least we hope so. 
But till that time rolls around the postal 
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men and women in the New York post office 
are indeed fortunate in having as their post- 
master an individual with definite clear-cut 
ideas on the subject of organization and 
recognition of its delegates and officers. 50 
much so, that what the Rhodes bill advo- 
cates in the way of recognition is already & 
realization in this area. The language 
the bill states that representatives shall be 
recognized and heads of agencies shall grant 
permission for organization. representatives 
to consult with members of management 
without fear of reprisals. This prerogative: 
we realize, is important, and is not available 
to organization leaders in other govern- 
mental bureaus, in fact some Federal em- 
ployee groups cannot get as far as the as- 
sistant to the assistant to the director. In 
short, the employee group is not recog 

in any manner whatsoever. 

Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer is a progres- 
sive-minded administrator and by his con- 
stant round table discussions with various 
craft union leaders has helped to build UP 
the prestige and standing of all the service 
employee associations. His open door policy 
and readiness to meet with the heads of the 
organization to date has marked his ad- 
ministration as one in sympathy with the 
ambitions of labor. In recent talks, Mr. 
Schaffer has said that certainly he subscri 
to the theory that employees have an inz 
herent and justifiable right to organize 
among themselves to serve their own bes 
interest and welfare and that he would lend 
every effort to see that none under his juris 
diction interfere with the activities, growth 
and development of any employee associa 
tion. We are proud at this time to speak out 
openly and to extend a well deserved vote 
of confidence to Mr. Schaffer for his con- 
tributions to the general welfare of the 
many social and service employee groups 
the New York Post Office. Until Congress gets 
around to legislate for union recognition 
the postal service the pattern of grievanes 
procedure and labor-management here in the 
New York Post Office well fits the require 
ments of the United National Association 
Post Office Clerks. 


Judge Wendell E. Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET-F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speake? 
I would like to commend the Chicago 
Association, of which I am a member, on 
its recent action in awarding Judge Wen- 
dell E. Green first place in their poll m 
the fitness of sitting superior and circu! 
court judges. - 

If I had been in Chicago at the time 
the poll was taken, I most assuredly 
would have concurred in the rating give? 
Judge Green. I have known this fine 
man for 30 years and consider him te 
have the highest principles of honor, in 
tegrity, temperament, background of gl 
perience and training, and courage 0 
convictions, which are absolute essen 
in being a true judge and jurist. 
Negro people, his family, and friends re- 
joice with him over this well-earned trib 
ute which is proof that the high attain 
ments of a person rise above prejudic® 
and are given recognition. 
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The Chicago American should be 
Praised for their splendid editorial about 
Judge Green on Monday, February 11. I 
Would like to quote the editorial: 

JUDGE GREEN Is Fmer 

The Chicago Bar Association, in its poll on 
the fitness of sitting superior and circuit 
Court judges, has awarded first place to Judge 
Wendell E. Green. He received a rating of 
93.21, highest among 20 judges recommended 
for reelection next June 3. Furthermore, this 
is the second time the bar association has 
Paid Judge Green the tribute of rating him 
the ablest jurist. The earlier occasion was in 
1948, when he was in the municipal court. 

Our admiration for the professional and 
Personal qualifications of Judge Green is fully 
®qual to that of the bar association. At the 
moment, we and Judge Green are on opposite 

es of a debate on policy. We think trials 
or juvenile offenders in the family court, 
Where Judge Green presides, should be con- 
ducted publicly. He defends the rule, long 
Sstablished in the court, of excluding the 
Press from the hearings and keeping the 
record from both the public and the law- 
entorcement agencies. 

The disagreement on policy does not, of 
Course, affect the friendly esteem in which 
We hold Judge Green. We are delighted with 

honor the bar association has paid him. 

It is also gratifying that this honor has 
Bone to a representative of the Negro race. 
It is evidence of the increasingly important 
Contribution the Negroes are making to our 

unity. 


White House Needs To Digest Ikard's 
Talk 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial of February 8, 1957, appearing 
A the Wichita Falls Times entitled 
T te House Needs To Digest Ixanp's 

alk” refers to the speech of Congress- 
man Franx IxarD on February 7, 1957. 

a Congressman Izar» is eminently quali- 
8 to spak on these issues relative to 
Urnishing oil to Western Europe and 
confusing misinformation and misrepre- 
Sentations reflecting on the independent 
Producer in Texas. 
Speaker, I trust that Members of 
the House will have occasion to again 
er to Congressman Ixarp’s comments 
88 appearing in the Recor of February 7. 
Warre House Nerens To Dicest IKARD'S TALK 
hig hanks to Congressman FRANK IKARD for 
forthright speech in Congress regarding 

ou production problem. 
dent Eisenhower and his administra- 
tion, as Imarp so capably pointed out, is get- 
0 8 only one side of the picture by listening 
15 Emergency Middle East Committee of 
Major oil companies in efforts to solve 

Europe's fuel shortages. 

tone not this the same crowd that has refused 
oe anything voluntarily about the oil- 

Port problem that is a plague upon the 
t are of the domestic-oil industry, and par- 
Ur ly the independent producer its 

eblood 

That import problem, Mr, President, was 

and acute long before anybody had 
heard of Suez. Steps to combat it that were 
m to your administration were never 
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taken. Where action was needed there has 
been only vacillation in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. Where application of the pro- 
visions of the Trade Agreements Act of 1955 
was desirable there has been only a shroud- 
ing silence. 

Your committee, Mr. President, won't tell 
you that diversion to Europe of less than 
half the 1,400,000 barrels of oil that is im- 
ported dally into the United States would 
fill that continent’s needs. But Congress- 
man IKaRrp, armed with facts, has said that 
just the Venezuelan crude now being 
brought in at the rate of 502,100 barrels dally 
can meet Europe’s requirements of 500,000 
barrels a day—and at a saving in trans- 
portation costs alone, since the haul from 
Venezuela is 20 percent shorter than from 
the Texas Gulf Coast. 

That avenue won't be explored, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as long as you listen solely to the 
group of major companies who are also im- 
porters of oil, and do not seek the counsel of 
informed Texans. 

The character assassination of the Texas 
oil industry in Washington, and in London 
and Paris, is unfortunate and undeserved, 
and comes about through the half-informed 
understanding by the administration. 

We hope that Congressman Ixarn's speech 
is read in the White House, and that par- 
ticular enlightenment will come on the ex- 
planation of the functions of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, the 230,000-barrel in- 
crease in Texas allowable production since 
November, and the market demoralization 
which would follow immediately on the 
clearing of the Suez situation, should the 
State's oil wells be geared to an even higher 
—and conservationally unwise—rate of flow. 

How can an emergency actually exist when 
on the one hand there are excessive imports 
of oil, and on the other hand there are 7,500 
oil wells in Texas without pipeline connec- 
tions because the major companies won't 
hook them up? It doesn't make sense. 

The Texas oil industry is doing its part, 
as Congressman IKan has explain 4 

Let's put the finger of blame wh it be- 
longs—on imports and importing companies 
and their presidential advisers. 

The diversion to Europe of oil now being 
exported to the United States is the logical 
answer, as Congressman Igaro emphasized. 
Unless this takes place, further stepping up 
of domestic production will lead to a dan- 
gerous condition in this country that will 
dwarf the Suez situation. 


Birthdays of Lincoln and Kosciusko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HN. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, February 
12 is an anniversary twice sacred to me 
and other Polish-Americans. It is the 
birthday of two men devoted to freedom, 
our own Abraham Lincoln, and Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, of Poland. 

Kosciusko served freedom during the 
American Revolution, at Saratoga and at 
Yorktown. He left America when the in- 
fant Republic had secured its independ- 
ence and returned to his beloved home- 
land, whose freedom had yet to be won. 

He fought Russian and Prussian with 
skill and courage, and refused to become 
a pawn of either empire after his home- 
land was reduced to submission. 
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He was one who fought for freedom 
wherever it was in danger. If he had 
been asked why he fought in faraway 
places for the liberty of men of another 
nationality he would have explained, as 
do all Poles, “For your freedom and our 
own,” a simple recognition that no one 
may be truly free while some are en- 
slaved, 


A Statesman Speaks About the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to be the chairman of the 
49th annual dinner of B’nai Zion on 
February 10, 1957, at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York in honor of Averell 
Harriman, a great governor, a states- 
man with a conscience, a true humani- 
tarian, a real man, the first citizen of 
the State of New York. 

His address on that occasion is de- 
serving of the careful attention of our. 
colleagues. It follows: 

ADDRESS or Gov. AVERELL HARRIMAN AT THE 
497TH ORDER Day DINNER or B'NAr ZION, 
HOTEL COMMODORE, New York Crry, FEB- 
RUARY 10, 1957 p 
I am greatly moved that the officers and 

directors of B'nai Zion and of the Jewish 

National Fund have seen fit to dedicate to 

me a forest they are establishing in Israel, 

The planting of trees is an act of faith, an 

expression of confidenee in the future, with 


. which I am most happy to be associated. 


That this forest will grow in the area of 
Jerusalem, the cradle of many faiths, en- 
hances its symbolic significance to me, and 
I am proud that it is to bear my name. 

In these tense and distressing days filled 
with violence and rumors of war in the 
Middle East, it is comforting to be re- 
minded—and in such a happy fashion—that 
in Israel peaceful building for the future 
goes forward without abatement. 

More water for the desert, more trees for 
the land, greater farm and industrial pro- 
duction for men’s needs, richer and more 
fruitful lives—these, notwithstanding the 
headlines, are still the main preoccupations 
of the people in Israel and the chief purpose 
of the state. 

Let it never be forgotten in these trou- 
bled days that among the countries of the 
Middle East, in Israel alone is the work of 
building for human happiness being carried 
forward with inspiration and with vigor. 
Indeed, in this t Israel stands out 
among the countries of the entire world. 

Neither let it be forgotten that this work 
is being carried on with active assistance of 
millions of people the world over, people 
who are determined that this magnificent 
effort of human rehabilitation shall succeed. 

Mr. Toastmaster (Dr. Harris J. Levine), 
among these, none—throughout a half cen- 
tury—have been more dedicated or more 
effective than those outstanding men who 
have directed the Jewish National Fund. 
Allow me therefore to salute you, as presl¢ 
dent of the Jewish National Fund of Amer- 
ica, and to wish you and the fund continued 
success, Allow me also to pay my complir 
ments to Mr. Rothenberg (Nathaniel), head 
of B'nai Zion, and to Congressman (Abra- 
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nam) Multer, chairman of the order day 
dinner committee. Their efforts on behalf of 
‘a Jewish homeland in Israel have been un- 
remitting, and I am especially indebted to 
them for this evening's courtesies. 

I have been asked to speak to you this 
evening on the Middle East and on American 
policies in that area. As many of you well 
know, this is not to me a new subject. For 
several years I haye been pointing publicly 
to the dangers inherent in the situatión there 
and to the errors of omission and commission 
in our Government's policies. 

I have aften said, and I still maintain, 
that the root of the trouble is the implacable 
hostility of Arab leaders toward the State 
of Israel, their denial of Israel's right to 
exist, their avowed determination to destroy 
Israel. 

Dictator Nasser, with Kremlin support has 
wider ambitions today. They include con- 
trolling the Suez Canal so as to strangle 
Western Europe, and weaken and humiliate 
the entire West. But the destruction of 
Israel remains, as it has for 8 years, the 
publicly stated goal of many Arab leaders. 

This being the case, many of us have 
called upon our Government repeatedly dur- 
ing the last 4 years to reaffirm explicitly guar- 
anties of the territorial integrity of Israel 
and to make it clear to Arab leaders that 
Israel is here to stay—that otherwise there 
could be no peace in the Middle Fast. Un- 
hsppily, for 4 years the administration has 
been doing just the opposite. While deny- 
ing Israel increased support, they started in 
by giving Arab leaders to understand that 
the administration would be “impartial” as 
between them and their neighbor whom 
they had vowed to destroy. 

The predictable, the inevitable result was 
that fears and tensions increased, raids and 
counter-raids across Israel's borders multi- 
plied. And then, a year and a half ago, 
the Kremlin moved in—unopposed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—and strengthened Israel's 
enemies with large supplies of aggressive 
arms, technicians, and diplomatic support. 
Yet we refused Israel defensive arms, or 
guaranties. i 

Upon my return from Israel 18 months ago. 
I said—and other people were saying—that 
the people of Israel were feeling increasingly 
deserted and alone, and I warned that un- 
less Israel were given reassurance as to the 
security of her borders, Israel might well 
take action to forestall its own destruction. 
Unhappily, that is just what has happened. 

I recite these well-known facts here for 
the reason that they seem to be almost 
wholly overlooked in Washington. And yet 
they are basic to a just and workable United 
Nations settlement today. For more than 
three months—ever since the first day of 
Israel's military action in Egypt—I have 
searched the newspapers each day for some 
evidence that the administration in Wash- 
ington understands that the situation in 
the Middle East as it existed last year was 
unjust and intolerable, that it was leading 
toward disaster for Israel and for the West 
and that the status quo ante cannot and 
must not be restored. It has seemed to me 
to be a matter of desperate urgency and of 
great opportunity for our Government to 
take the leadership in bringing about not 
only a withdrawal of Israel, British, and 
French forces from Egypt, but also at the 
same time, a settlement of issues basic to the 
peace of the area. 

But I have watched in vain. Without 
seeking agreement with Nasser on basic 
issues, our Government has been exerting 
its full force to one end, and to one end 
alone, and that has been to bring about a 
withdrawal of British, French, and Israeli 
forces from Egypt and a restoration of the 
status quo. Even if that were desirable, 
which it is not, it would be impossible, as 
the influence of the British and French in 
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the Middle East has been disastrously im- 


paired, 

In spite of Nasser’s record and his Kremlin 
associations, we have worked ourselves into 
a position of dependence upon his reason- 
ableness and good will to protect our vital 
interests. The United” Nations emergency 
force is in Egypt, wholly at Nasser’s pleasure, 
subject fully to his conditions, and to none 
of our own choosing. Not only have we 
failed to come to grips with basic issues in 
the Middle East, upon which the peace and 
well-being of the world may depend, but we 
have failed to lay a basis for handling these 
successfully in the future. And we now have 
the job to do almost alone, for our allies 
have been weakened. 

Israel has been, and Israel remains today, 
under tremendous pressure from the United 
Nations, and from Washington, to withdraw 
her remaining troops from Egypt without 
any real assurances that Egypt will not re- 


-sume blockade, economic warfare, and border 


hostilities against her. Let it not be forgot- 
ten that Egypt has, for years, ignored United 
Nations decisions by refusing passage to Is- 
raeli ships through Suez, and by blockading 
the Gulf of Aqaba. Israel alone has had the 
courage to insist that the United Nations 
face up to basic issues in the Middle East. 
As Israel persists, and as the United Nations 
ponders action, opinion in this country and 
in the world is swinging more and more to 
the view that the issues must be faced, and 
that it is shortsighted and dangerous to 
continue ducking them. 

Only in recent days the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations was persuaded, 
belatedly, to sponsor a resolution calling for 
the permanent stationing of U. N. troops on 
the Israeli-Egyptian border to guard against 
resumptions of hostilities. But Israel also 
asks the stationing of U. N. troops on the 
Gulf of Aqaba, to prevent resumption of the 
Egyptian blockade. Israel wants a termina- 
tion of a state of war. Our Government still 
refuses to accede to this request, preferring 
rather aj vague instruction to the Secretary 
General to see what he can do about nego- 
tiating a settlement of such problems after 
troop withdrawal. I earnestly hope that our 
own Government, and the United Nations, 
will come to realize that this is not a mat- 
ter that can safely be left to Nasser's good 
will but must be dealt with by United Na- 
tions action now. There must not be a dou- 
ble standard: a demand of Israel for com- 
pliance with United Nations decisions with- 
out insistance upon similar compliance by 
Egypt. : 

During the past week Secretary Dulles 
indicated that the United States, as the 
champion of moral righteousness and ad- 
herence to principle, might support United 
Nations economic sanctions against Israel 


if it does not obey the United Nations and dealing with them. The so-called Eisen 


withdraw promptly and unconditionally 
from Egypt. As you well know, I do not al- 
ways find myself in agreement with Senator 
KNOWLAND, but in this case, I do not hesi- 
tate to agree with him that this is “mon- 
strous.” What Israel seeks is peace with 
Justice. I say it is immoral to invoke moral 
principle on one side of this situation and 
ignore it on the other, For years Egypt has 
violated with impunity United Nations di- 
rection to cease blockade of the port of Elath, 
has been guilty of threats of aggression 
against Israel, and has roused fears and 
tensions through conduct contrary to in- 
ternational law and comity. Let President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles concern 
themselves with grievances on the other side, 
and I have no doubt they will find Israel 
willing to do justice to Egypt. 

Let us consider now another aspect of the 
trouble in the Middle East: the Suez Canal. 

Nasser seized Suez last summer chiefiy 
because by that time he had acquired Soviet 
backing for anti-Western moves. Also, Sec- 
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retary Dulles had pressured „the British out 
of Suez without guaranties concerning fu- 
ture operations of the canal. And Secre- 
tary Dulles’ unnecessary public humiliation 
of Nasser at the time of withdrawing offers 
of aid for the Aswan Dam gave Nasser 4 
pretext. President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles had failed to oppose vigorously; 
and in advance, the Communist arms deal 
with Egypt in September 1955, and the Nas- 
ser-Kremlin axis had grown into a wrecking 
apparatus of great effectiveness. 

The canal seizure immediately threatened 
the vital interests of our European allles. 
dependent as they are upon the canal for 
transportation of oil and other supplies. 
Again, vigorous and united Western action 
was called for, and again it was lacking- 
Twice Mr. Dulles made a show of joining in 
united action, and twice he backed away 
from his own proposals. The United Nations 
was powerless. And in the end, the British 
and French, desperate and abandoned, un“ 
wisely and tragically, attempted direct action. 

Our Government has concerned itself ex- 
clusively with forcing unconditional with- 
drawal of British and French forces from 
Egypt, without—to this day—concerning it- 
self with causes, with justice, with vi 
interests, with the realities of the Nasser 
Kremlin axis. There was an opportunity to 
bring about, through the United Nations, 
only withdrawal of hostile troops from Egypt 
but a just settlement of the problems t 
had given rise to desperate actions. But W® 
failed to seize it. Instead, we demanded 
Britain, France, and Israel observance 
United Nations principles and obligations 
without similar insistence of those coun 
that had caused the trouble in the first plac® 
We supported the dictators who had con- 
tinuously flouted the principles of the Uni 
Nations, and we ignored the vital interests of 
our democratic allies. We used the Uni 
Nations to weaken and humiliate our tri 
and trusted friends and to strengthen the 
Kremlin and Nasser, the Kremlin’s x 
And concerning ourselves predominantly with 
the action of our friends in the Middle East. 
we have permitted the Soviet Union to di 
attention from Hungary, where it has 1 
the United Nations and carried through one 
of the greatest crimes in history. 

Today the basic Suez problem—which in- 
volves the very survival of Western Europ? 
and of Israel—hangs like an ominous 
across the path of the future. That curt@’ 
is manipulated at one end by Cairo, and 2 
the other by Moscow. We have maneuv' of 
ourselves into a position where removal 4 
that curtain has become our problem, an 
our almost alone. 

In the so-called Eisenhower doctrine, there 
is no mention of the problems of Suez and 
the security of Israel, and no suggestions 10" 


hower doctrine is largely an avoidance of 
reality. It deals with only one kind of Com 
munist aggression: overt military aggre 8 
Moreover, it does not go as far as the Tru 
man doctrine of 1947. At that time, 

dent Truman, under his presidential a 
thority, proclaimed that it was the policy 
the United States to support free peoples 
seeking to preserve their integrity and inde 
pendence against both external aggresslon 
and internal subversion. 

I agree with Walter Lippmann that the 
most important purpose that can be 
by the joint resolution now before Congress 
is “to make it known that President Eisen“ 
hower has not repealed the Truman doctrine. 
and that this country has not signed over to 
a majority of the General Assembly (of the 
United Nations) its role in the Middle 

That, I think, ts well said. 

The probiems confronting us in the middle 
East are many and difficult to resolve. 
mentioned the two central problems—the se- 
curity of Israel and freedom of pas 
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through the Suez Canal. But thére are 
many others closely related: to bring about 
& cessation of the arms traffic between the 
Soviet Union and the countries of the Middle 
; to oppose Soviet economic and politi- 
cal infiltration threatening vital Western 
econome interests; to resettle the Arab refu- 
to promote coo tive economic de- 
Yelopment and raise living standards; and 
end racial and religious discriminations 
and persecutions in the Middle East. 

The road toward peace and well-being in 
the Middle East stretches out long ahead. 

d unhappily, the events of recent months 
appear to have set us back. 

But the work you men and women gath- 
red here this evening are supporting is a 
Vital necessity in reaching the goals we all 
*o fervently desire. Every tree you plant, 
every gallon of water you bring to the desert. 
every assistance you give to the people of 
Israel in building their economy—each of 
is an act of faith which brings closer 
the day when the people of Israel can be 
*ecure, and play their part in helping their 
Arab neighbors achieve a better life. These 

of faith will bring closer the day when 
will walk in peace in Israel, and in the 
entire Middle East. 


‘A Realistic Policy for the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
Some bewilderment, the President has 
been quoted as saying that all he hears is 

criticism of the Middle East pol- 

ley but hears no concrete proposals for 
the Solution of the problems in the area. 
G insert into the Rrconb a proposal 
hich appeared in the New York Times 

January 21, 1957, in the form of a one- 

e ad, signed by a number of distin- 

talshed American citizens, giving an in- 
ligent, just and self-serving policy for 
€rica in the area. 

This article is no mere carping criti- 
clam. It is just what is needed—an inte- 
mated, intelligent poliċy for the area, 
hin’ specifically a policy which recog- 
m certain factors, first that appease- 

ent of those who are not friendly to 
€rican hopes for peace, such as Nas- 
this is not the way to solve a problem of 
of Magnitude; second, that restoration 

the status quo prior to the Suez closure 
not restore peace, but will merely 
Make possible a continuation of the strife 
und problems which plagued the area 
and destroyed world peace. The third 
deration is one of the simple cardi- 
Ral rules of world politics and interna- 
Hona] relations, that complex, multiple 
oblems affecting a broad geographical 
m May not be solved piecemeal, but 
l ust be solved as a portion of a whole so- 
tion of all the problems of the area. 
poch a program for realistic solution of 
is the problems of the Middle East area 
the tained in the article I insert into 
4 € Record. I hope all will read it. 
LISTIC POLICY FOR THE MIDDLE East— 
How Nor ro FORFEIT THE REGION TO THE 


io be longer we permit United Nations pol- 
¥ to be dictated by Cairo, the greater the 
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likelihood that the Middle East will be for- 
Teited to the Soviet Union. 

For the pattern of “Communist conquest” 
is not by the force of its arms directly em- 
ployed, but through subversion, and the 
creation of puppets to do its bidding. 

This is precisely the method Russia is fol- 
lowing in the Middle East. It is the method 
by which it has made Nasser and the Syrian 
Government its tools. Strengthening Nasser 
means strengthening the hand and striking 
power of the Kremlin. 

The international community has the right 
to be free of the tensions created by Egyp- 
tian insistence on belligerence against Israel. 

It has the right to pursue international 
trade through International waterways with- 
out blockade or fear of attack. 

Both these rights have been denied to the 
international community by Egypt. 


EGYPT'S BREACH OF INTERNATIONAL PLEDGES 


Let's take a look at the facts: 

Egypt, in defiance of its treaty obliga- 
tions, last July, seized the Universal Suez 
Canal Co, and nationalized it. 

Thereafter it refused to negotiate for the 
establishment of an international adminis- 
tration to run the Canal and guarantee free- 
dom of passage through it, even though 
Egypt's sovereignty and financial claims 
would be recognized. 

In October 1956 the Soviet Union, col- 
laborating with Egypt, vetoed a Security 
Council resolution which would have estab- 
lished an international regime for Suez to 
protect passage through this international 
waterway. 

Since 1949, Egypt in defiance of the 1888 
Convention guaranteeing freedom of passage 
to ships of all nations in peace and war, and 
of U. N. Security Council resolutions, has 
blocked Suez passage to Israel ships and 
Israel shipping. As a result 130 ships of 14 
nations are blacklisted by Egypt. 

The Gulf of Aqaba is an international 
waterway bordering Egypt, Israel, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia and connecting with the Red 
Sea. Yet Egypt, in defiance of its own as- 
surance to the United States in 1950 that it 
would not interfere with peaceful shipping, 
seized control of the Straits of Tiran leading 
to the Gulf of Aqaba; fired on American, 
British, and Italian ships; totally blockaded 
the Straits and thereby the gulf to Israel 
ships and all shipping destined for Israel 
through its port of Elath on the gulf. 

Egypt has consistently pursued against 
Israel a campaign of armed attack through 
Fedayeen terrorist squads and others. 

This was the situation on October 29, 1956, 
when Israel entered Sinat. 

OPPORTUNITY NOW TO PUSH SETTLEMENTS 

Since then— 

The Gulf of Aqaba, an international water- 
way, has been free to ships of all nations. 

The western frontiers of Israel have been 
free from the attacks of Fedayeen and others, 

A United Nations emergency force his 
come into being and is deployed along the 
Suez Canal and in the Siani Peninsula. 

The existing situation creates the possi- 
bility of now negotiating settlements on the 
whole front, provided the opportunity is 
used creatively by the United States and the 
United Nations. 

Instead, it is proposed the United Nations 
Emergency’ Force shall be withdrawn upon 
Egypt's bidding. Cairo is demanding that 
Israel shall withdraw forthwith from Gaza; 
from the southern tip of the Sinai Peninsula 
and from the islands in the Straits of Tiran, 
both normally uninhabited, and both used 
by Egypt as military bases to block Israel and 
international shipping from Aqaba. 

Simultaneously, a United Nations task 
force, financed largely by the United States, 
is rushing to clear the canal, without prior 
commitment by Egypt, either with respect to 
administration of the canal or assurance of 
no future discrimination against any coun- 
try, Israel included. 
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STATUS QUO ANTE CAN ONLY RESTORE TENSIONS 


All of this means a return to the status 
quo ante. And the status quo ante means 
restoring Nasser to a position where he can— 

Refuse to negotiate a settlement for Suez 
except on his own terms. 

Again use the Gaza Strip as a base for 
attacks on Israel. 

Return Egyptian gun emplacements to 
Sharm el Sheikh in the Sinai Peninsula and 
on the islands of Tiran and Sanafir to block- 
ade, not only Israel shipping, but interna- 
tional trade. 

This is precisely what will be accomplished 
if the U. N. follows the demands of Cairo. 
As yet, it has shown no disposition to deny 
Nasser a single request or require of Nasser 
a single concession. 

Nor has the United Nations made any 
moves to challenge or end Nasser’s violation 
of its November 2, 1956, resolution, through 
revived Fedayeen attacks, under Egyptian di- 
rection, from bases in Jordan or Syria, 


WHY? 


The primary obligation of the United Na- 
tions is to maintain the peace. Is it fulfilling 
that obligation if, now, it is a party to the 
restoration of precisely those conditions 
which produced a breach of the peace? Com- 
monsense and morality allke demand that 
this self-defeating course should not be 
pursued, 


A REALISTIC PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


There is another course which can be fol- 
lowed in the interests of peace with justice, 
We can 

1. Require that the United Nations emer- 
gency force remain at the Suez Canal until 
freedom of passage has been assured for ships 
of all nations, including Israel, insulated 
from the politics of any nation. 

2. We can deny Egypt the power to black- 
mail the European community by supplying 
its oll and oil dollar needs, until the Suez 
dispute is satisfactorily settled or alternative 
routes established. A 

In the fall of 1956, Secretary of State 
Dulles, anticipating that the canal might be 
closed, said; “We do not feel that the eco- 
nomic situation which would result from 
sending ships around the Cape of Good Hope 
would in any sense be catastrophic as be- 
yond the West's capacity to deal with it.“ 

The idea was, of course, that using the 
long way around would deny Egypt income 
and act as a leverage for it to agree to a 
settlement fair to the international users of 
the canal as wellas to Egypt. An even better 
leverage would be to keep open and develop 
the Gulf of Aqaba so that no single nation 
has a monopoly or stronghold over the link 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 

Nothing has changed to invalidate the 
statements of Secretary Dulles. The oppor- 
tunity still exists. 

3. We can ensure that, at the time of 
Israel's withdrawal, the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force shall be stationed in the Sinai 
Peninsula and in the Straits of Tiran until 
an international statute is negotiated, pro- 
tecting the freedom of Aqaba as an interna- 
tional waterway free to the use of ships of 
all nations, including Israel. 

4. We can permit Israel's stay in the Gaza 
Strip, which is not and has never been Egyp- 
tian, until arrangements are completed to 
ensure either a buffer zone, between Israel 
and Egypt, or some means by which Israel 
will be protected from attack and Egypt from 
retaliation. 


CAPITULATION TO NASSER IS CAPITULATION TO 
KREMLIN 


Failure to so act is to encourage Nasser 
into believing the United Nations has given 
him carte blanche: to revive the Fedayeen 
raids on Israel from Jordanian and Syrian 
bases which he has already begun to do; 
to continue boycott of Israel in Suez as re- 
affirmed by Egypt's Foreign Minister on De- 
cember 3; to bludgeon the international 
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community into settling the Suez dispute on 


his terms; and to arrogate to himself the 


control of the alternative international 
waterway—Aqaba. 

Israel has already withdrawn from most 
of the Sinai Peninsula, The United Nations 
has Israel's assurance of total withdrawal. 

But, in the interest of international peace, 
the remaining withdrawals should be accom- 
panied by firm guaranties for freedom of 
navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba and for the 
prevention of Fedayeen raids. 

Capitulation to Nasser means capitulation 
to the Kremlin’s agent. K 

The proposals made create the leverage for 
just settlements in the interests of world 
peace. 

We have nothing to lose and much to 
gain by following this course. 

George Alpert, President, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad; Claude 
G. Bowers, Historian and Diplomat, 
Former United States Ambassador to 
Spain and Chile; Charles F. Brannan, 
Former United States Secretary of 
Agriculture; Dr. Frank Buxton, United 
States Member, Anglo-American Com- 
mission of Inquiry Into the Palestine 
Question; Elmer Davis, Author, Editor, 
News Analyst; William Emerson, Edu- 
cator, Author, Architect; Honorary 
President, American Association for 
the United Nations; James G. Patton, 
President, the National Farmers 
Union; Paul Porter, Former United 
States Member, U. N. Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission; Jacob Potofsky, 
President, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; Walter Reuther, 
President, United Automobile Workers 
of America; Dr. Hans Simons, Presi- 
dent, the New School for Social Re- 
search; Dr. Russell H. Stafford, Presi- 
dent, Hartford Seminary Foundation; 
Dr. Charles C. Turck, President, Mac- 
alester College, r 


Landlord Clears Own Slum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased and extremely proud to in- 
clude the following article which ap- 
peared in the Detroit Free Press concern- 
ing a constituent of Michigan’s 13th Con- 
gressional District, which I have the 
honor of representing. Mr. Cosmo A. 
LeBart, 438 Henry Street, Detroit, Mich., 
is the type of good landlord who is a 
blessing to any city. I want to share this 
article with my colleagues and others, 
because, in Mr. LeBart’s very fine ex- 
ample, we see the high ideals and per- 
sonal standards which must serve as a 
basis for higher regard for one's fellow- 
man and one’s community. I take pleas- 
ure in saluting this outstanding citizen. 

The article follows: 

Goon LANDLORD ERASES SLUM Ta- H MAKES 

Deas HOUSES SHINE—TENANTS LIKE IT AND 

Star 


(By Evelyn S. Stewart) 
Bert LeBart came to Detroit alone from the 
East 35 years ago and began to buy slum 
property. 
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An eccentric, a miser, he lived by himself— 
without heat or light or plumbing—in the 
midst of the squalid tenements he rented 
cheap. 

The walls of 2312 Chene, 1 of 4 ramshackle 
buildings he owned, were clean of plaster. 
The wind blew through the laths and the 
outside wall. Floorboards gaped to the 
damp earth below. 

Rats competed with the old man for the 
rags he used for bedding and for the scraps 
of food he picked up for sustenance in the 
nearby market. 

Tenants’ quarters were only slightly bet- 
ter. Some had toilets in closets in their 
flats or in a common hall. But those who 
lived upstairs mounted treacherous shaky 
stairs. Leaking roofs dripped rain on them. 

LeBart charged the minimum rent—$18 
a month, for instance, for a 6-room floor 
where a big family lived—and was not un- 
kind to them, 

He put his tubs in the attics to catch the 
rain that dripped through the roof, and 
when tenants told him the tubs were run- 
ning over he came and emptied them. 

He tried to kill the rats. He did his best 
to repair things. He would not pay for 
labor. 

He was so hard up. he told city health 
inspectors, that he couldn’t pay the $75 
fine the court imposed for violations. 

The city budgeted it for LeBart, letting 
him pay 50 cents a week over 3 years. 

The old man died of cancer in the spring 
of 1949, alone except for one tenant who 
came into try to care for him. 

Stowed away in his buildings were found 
40 or 50 cases of bonded whisky (untouched), 
many barrels of wine, stocks of odd building 
and plumbing materials. In the basement 
10 tin cans, stuffed with $8,000 in bills, were 
dug up. 

LeBart’s children, whom he had not seen 
since 1910, came from the East to try to break 
the will, claiming incompetence, 

Finally, in May 1955, Cosmo A. (Frank) 
LeBart, a relative of Rochester, N. Y., learned 
to his surprise that he was heir to LeBart's 
buildings. He borrowed some money and 
came to Detroit. 

When he saw his inheritance, he was lit- 
erally floored. He found himself stuck with 
four buildings on Chene—2312, 2316, 2319, 
and 2381J, a store at the corner of Chene and 
Jay, and 2 buildings, 2949 and 2951 Antietam, 

Health inspectors described the state of 
young LeBart’s legacy. Walls were collaps- 
ing, basements had caved in, roofs leaked like 
sieves, plaster was gone, floors were broken. 

Porches were falling off, etairways could be 
used only at one’s peril. Rats ran rampant, 

Health department pictures show condi- 
tions even worse than those prevailing in 
some of Jay Sosnick's present slums, 

“I had never seen such housing,” said Le- 
Bart, “Detroit slums in general shocked me. 
I 3 see Why such conditions should 
e hd 

LeBart, an assistant maitre d'hotel, living 
at 438 Henry, found himself with what he 
called "a lot of nothing.” 

It was hardly worth selling and it was too 
far gone to mend. 

“I decided maybe I could do two things at 
once,” he said. “Step up my property’s value 
and also do something about slum condi- 
tions.” 

All he had was $400 in borrowed money, 
‘Trying to borrow more on such property was 
like hitting his head against a wall. 

It took him 8 months to get his first small 
loan and he had to fight to get others. 

Although LeBart could scarcely drive a nail 
when he began, he decided he could learn. 
He has done about 75 percent of the work 
himself. 


He jacked up the houses, reexcavated and 


cemented basements, built new walls, put 


on new roofs, 


laid new floors, plastered 
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throughout, installed new plumbing, built & 
complete bathroom in each apartment. 

He painted interiors brightly with g 
paint—even enameled the kitchens, He 
bullt solid starways, flanked by rails for the 
support of old or young. 

He painted the exteriors a neat uniform 
gray, built new porches with inviting en- 
trances. i 

He tore down dingy outbuiidings that bhar- 
bored rats. He fenced backyards, building 
neat racks for garbage in the alleys outside. 
He even planted grass and shrubs. 

He estimates he has spent about $30,000 
and he isn’t done yet. At first he tried to 
hold down a job and work on his houses 
after hours, but now he devotes himself to 
his houses, 

With assorted loans to pay monthly, LeBart 
supports himself and breaks even. 

“In 5 or 6 years I'll begin to make a little 
pront above repairs and maintenance,” he 

d 


City health inspectors gave him all possible 
support. 

“When we find a landlord like this, we help 
him any way we can,” said one inspector. 

The once-slum property, valued when he 
inherited it at $13,000 and no buyers in sight, 
is now worth $66,000 and going up. 

LeBart feels good about his twofold a- 
complishment. 

His houses look neat, substantial, even 
attractive. Nobody could think of 
them slums. City inspectors prize him 
highly. And his tenants feel fortunate and 
happy. 

“I have good tenants and they stay,” sald 
LeBart. 


Ben Phipps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record I am privile: 

to pay a tribute to one who served faith 
fully and well for nearly a quarter of * 
century in the Federal service. 

The usual thing is for all of us to 
criticize bureaucrats. Somehow we 
to get a lift by doing that. How much 
better it would be if we were more dis- 
cerning and paid tribute and allowed 
credit where it was due, 

Today I have that privilege. The cas? 
at point is a man whom I have know? 
all my life. We were roommates at 
lege. No kinder, friendlier or more y 
sponsible man ever lived. He was ded 
cated to his duties and performed th 
with enlightened zeal, 

When Ben Phipps passed away I lost § 
friend, his neighbors lost a counselor A 
the Federal service lost one of those WP 
fully understood the constructive pi | 
poses that inaugurate the many Fed 
programs that we have caused to Pi 
initiated and who tried diligently 
successfully to carry out the will of 
gress. 4 t 

The death of Benjamin R. Phipps P 
Wenatchee, Wash., on January 18, 195" | 
brought to a close some 22 years of w | 
tinguished service to farm families 
Washington State. 
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Ben Phipps had been serving Washing- 
farmers as assistant State director 
ot the Farmers’ Home Administration for 
the past 4 years, Previous to that he 
had been a field representative with a 
large portion of the State under his di- 
rection, Mr. Phipps’ first appointment 
With the Agency, then known as the Re- 
Settlement Administration, was in July 
1935, as county rehabilitation supervisor 
at Wenatchee. 
The Secretary of Agriculture awarded 
. Phipps a citation for superior serv- 
ice in May of 1949, the highest type of 
award ever given for work in his agency. 
t ong the accomplishments leading to 
he award was State leadership in num- 
of improved farm practices set up on 
farms under a supervisor's 
Suidance, 
1 Born on a farm near Wenatchee in 
100% Mr. Phipps had prepared himself 
195 his specific service by graduating in 
929 from Washington State College at 
an with a bachelor of science de- 
Bree majoring in horticulture. 
wommediately after his graduation, he 
ent to Los Angeles city schools to teach 
entary agriculture, but left after a 
h because of illness. For a few years 
© Operated an orchard and farm on his 
account near Wenatchee before his 
2 into Federal service. In 1934 and 
35 he worked for the Washington 
the gency Relief Administration and 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation 
then transferred to the predecessor 
agency of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. 
i He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Ben- 
Phipps, who lives in Wenatchee. 


Cooperative Relationship Between Postal 
nization and New York Postmaster 
Robert H, Schaffer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Pred FINO. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
Sn. s that we hear of employee groups 
that well of their employers. So 
katlara ten we do hear of an extremely 
one po Oty relationship between, not 
the but several, labor organzations and 
ang s, that deserves special attention 
to the mmendation. I refer specifically 
ship e cordial and cooperative relation- 
izati that exists between postal organ- 
Pos Ons in the New York post office and 
4 ter Robert H. Schaffer. 

by the otter addressed to me and signed 
kaniza presidents of nine employee or- 
these tions in the New York post office, 
Suppo L ups reaffirm their wholehearted 
stata 75 of Postmaster Schaffer. They 
fits hat they are enjoying more bene- 
their ever existed. The morale of 
Droyeg mbined membership has im- 
dueeq fas u. result of changes intro- 

by Postmaster Schaffer. They 
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salute him for his progressive minded- 
ness and for his genuine cooperation in 
improving labor-management relation- 
ships in the post office. In substance, 
they extend a vote of confidence to 
Mr. Schaffer, whom the boys in New York 
affectionately and respectfully refer to 
as Ray. 

I wish to join these postal groups in 
their expression of satisfaction for a 
man who has creditably filled the office 
of postmaster with honor, dignity, and 
humaneness. I concur in this salute 
to Ray. 


The Late Dr. John Von Neumann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a deep sense of sorrow that I ask 
permission to address the House. On 
Friday, February 8, Dr. John Von Neu- 
mann, Commissioner on the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, died, after a long bat- 
tle with cancer. His illness, however, 
did not keep him from attending impor- 
tant Commission meetings until close to 
the end. He often left the hospital in 
an ambulance to attend these meetings. 

Dr. Von Neumann was a most unusual 
and brilliant genius. His specialty was 
the most difficult kind of mathematics. 
He was able to devise the mathematical 
approach for the solution of many of the 
problems of the day. This mathemati- 
cal approach could be used to study eco- 
nomic behavior, social organization, and 
even strategy inwar. Dr. Von Neumann 
used this mathematical ability as the key 
to unlock a secret in the modern concept 
of physics through his contributions in 
the development of the quantum theory, 
a physical theory arrived at through the 
use of mathematics. 

But even this ability of mathematical 
analysis was not his only gift. For he 
saw the need for finding a new way of 


making mathematical computations and . 


he applied his highly specialized math- 
ematical skill to the more concrete task 
of creating an electronic computing ma- 
chine which would perform the tedious 
mathematical work quickly and accu- 
rately. Because he was able to build the 
first electronic computer, this country 
was mathematically armed with a ma- 
chine capable of performing the neces- 
sary difficult calculations involved in the 
design of the very first hydrogen 
weapon. 

For this work, Dr. Von Neumann was 
awarded the first Fermi award, granted 
by the Atomic Energy Commission in 
April 1956. He was also given the Medal 
of Freedom. by the President. 

Dr. Von Neumann made many appear- 
ances before the joint committee. While 
his outstanding intellectual capacity was 
always apparent, the members of the 
joint committee will always remember 
him for his humble but forthright atti- 
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tude. He was indeed a genius who made 
many outstanding contributions to the 
defense of this Nation. I need not re- 
mind anyone that he came to this coun- 
try in 1930 from Hungary and he lived 
a life symbolic of the freedoms he found 
here and he helped in the defense of 
those freedoms without thinking of per- 
sonal financial gain for himself. His 
abilities and his genius will be sorely 
missed in this country in the years to 
come. 


Nation’s Top Psychologists Dispute 
White Supremacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp the following article from 
a recent issue of the New York Times. I 
wish to call particular attention to two 
portions of the article, which I have un- 
derscored. One concerns a statement 
by Dr. Robert D. North, a native of Mis- 
sissippi; the other, observations of Prof. 
Robin M. Williams, a native of Hillsboro, 
N.C. Asa result of objective study and 
analysis, these experts join the long list 
of others who base their conclusions on 
scientific processes in exploding the 
myth of white supremacy, 

The article follows: 

EXPERTS DISPUTE WHITE SUPREMACY—EIGHT- 
EEN PSYCHOLOGISTS CHALLENGE THEORY 
THAT NEGROES ARE INFERIOR BY NATURE 
IrHaca, N. Y. January 19.—Some of the 

Nation's top psychologists think the South’s 

cherished belief in natural white supremacy 

is unscientific fallacy. 

They believe racial prejudice is developed, 
not ingrained in man's nature. 

They do not believe desegregation will con- 
tribute to mongrelization of the races. They 
suspect segregation has. 

The do not believe anyone can prove con- 
clusively that Negroes as a group are less 
intelligent than whites. — 

Social psychologists joined the public de- 
bate over segregation when one of their col- 
leagues, Dr, Frank C. J. McGurk, associate 
professor of psychology at Villanova Uni- 
versity, stated flatly that as measured by 
psychological test performance, Negroes as a 
group did not possess so much capacity for 
education as did whites. 

VIEWS BASED ON TESTS 

The Villanova psychologist, who once 
taught at West Point, said his views were 
based on tests administered during World 
War I and since, 

Dr. McGurk also said, “there is ample evi- 
dence that there are psychological differences 
between whites and Negroes. * * * These 
differences are not the result of differences 
in social and economic opportunities and 
they will not disappear as the social and 
economic opportunities of Negroes and whites 
are equalized.” 

Further, Dr. McGurk maintained, “as far 
as psychological test performance is a meas- 
ure of capacity for education, Negroes as a 
group do not possess as much of it as whites 
as a group.” 
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Eighteen social scientists, most of them 
members of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, differed with these views. 

In a formal statement the 18 asserted: 

“The available scientific evidence indicates 
that much, perhaps all, of the observable 
differences among various racial and national 
groups may be explained in terms of en- 
vironmental differences. 

“It seems clear, therefore, that fears based 
on the assumption of innate racial difer- 
ences are not well founded.” 

This statement is similar to the one sub- 
mitted by 30 social scientists to the United 
States Supreme Court prior to the decision 
of May 17, 1954, that held public-school 
segregation unconstitutional, 


MUCH DATA ON SUBJECT 


The comparative intelligence of whites and 
negroes has concerned social scientists since 
1897. As a result, there is an enormous mass 
of material on the subject. 

Dr. Robert D. North, a native of Pascagoula, 
Miss., and now assistant director of the 
Educational Records Bureau in New York 
City, has just completed an exhaustive study 
of much of this material. 

Dr. North, former psychologist at Colum- 
bia and Long Island universities, concluded: 

“If the Nation's school systems were segre- 
gated on the basis of ability to learn, color 
lines would be crossed in a way that would 
bewilder advocates of the theory of white 
mental supremacy. 

“There is no sclentific evidence that in- 
herent intelligence is higher or lower in any 
group of people who can be separated from 
another by anthropological distinctions.” 

There is general agreement on the subject 
of intelligence between Dr. North and Prof. 
Otto Klineberg, psychologist at Columbia 
University. 

INTERMARRIAGE FEARED 


Aside from arguing that negroes are in- 
ferior to whites, some southerners express 
fears that desegregation, especially in the 
public schools will lead to intermarriage and 
eventually to a mongrelized race. 

On this subject Dr. Klineberg said: 

“If we regard our own group as biologically 
superior, we shall probably consider any 
mixture with an ‘inferior’ group as equiva- 
lent to mongrelization or degeneration. Our 
survey of the material pertinent to the 
question has indicated the lack of 
evidence for the innate superiority of any 
one group over another. 

From the sociological point of view, how- 
ever, the problem is a more serious one. If 
there is general objection to miscegenation 
[race mixing] the effect upon the individual 
may be unfortunate * * * it is clearly the 
attitude toward hybrids [the offspring of 
interracial relationships], not their biologi- 
cal makeup, which determines their place 
in the community.” 

One of the leading authorities on inter- 
group relations is Prof. Robin M. Williams 
of Cornell University. He is a native of 
Hillsboro, N. C., and a graduate of North 
Carolina State College. 


RESEARCH IN FIELD 


Mr. Williams and a team of researchers 
have been doing field work since 1947 on the 
relations between various groups, divided 
on the basis of race, culture, and religion. 

Their studies, unpublished because of a 
lack of funds, have been conducted in El- 
mira, N. Y., Steubenville, Ohio; Bakersfield, 
Calif. Savannah, Ga. and several other cities. 

As a southerner Mr. Williams has a deep 
understanding of the southerner’s problems. 
He was asked how long he thought the 
region could maintain its current attitude 
against any change in the racial patterns. 

“Right now,” he replied, “There is a total 
crisis psychology in the South and a great 
deal of latent good will is immobilized. 
How long can it be maintained? The South 
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has shown a capacity to sustain hostility 
over a long time, but over a generation? I 
doubt it. My best guess is that eventually 
n lot of white southerners are going to say 
Let's stop beating our heads against a stone 
Wall.“ “ 


Statement of Hon. Jack P. F. Gremil- 
lion, Attorney General, State of Loui- 
siana, Baton Rouge, Before the Civil 
Rights Subcommittee, House Judiciary 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Hon. 
Jack P. F. Gremillion and an article from 
the Evening Star of February 11, 1957: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. JACK P. F. GREMILLION 


My name is Jack P. F. Gremillion. I am 
attorney general of the State of Louisiana, 
having been elected for a 4-year term which 
commenced on May 18, 1956. I have lived in 
Louisiana all my life. I was born in Donald- 
sonville, La., on June 15, 1914, and I have 
lived in Baton Rouge, La, since 1931. I at- 
tended Louisiana State University and have 
been engaged in the practice of law since 
July 30, 1937. I have served as second assist- 
ant district attorney of the Parish of East 
Baton Rouge for a period of 1 year, and as 
first assistant district attorney for the Parish 
of East Baton Rouge for a period of 2 years. 

I want to thank Chairman Celler, Con- 
gressman Keating, and Counsel Foley for 
their courtesy in allowing me the privilege of 
appearing before this committee. 

I am not here to seek publicity nor am I 
present to argue with any member of this 
committee or any Member of Congress. My 
presence is dictated by a sense of conscien- 
tiousness in the respect that I believe the 
committee should know something about the 
State of Louisiana and its relations with its 
citizens. In short, I am saying that I would 
like to express the relations of the State of 
Louisiana as they are between itself and the 
members of the Negro race and any other in- 
habitant of the State of Louisiana. 

However, before going into the statistics 
which I have to present to you I believe that 
It would be fair for me to state that I am 
opposed to the various bills presently pending 
before the Congress on civil-rights legisla- 
tion, and in particular H. R. 1151 and 2145. 
My opposition to these bills is based upon the 
sincere conyiction that this legislation is un- 
necessary because of the fact that, insofar as 
Louisiana is concerned, there has not been 
any deprivation of civil rights regardless of 
any minority group. One of the prime mat- 
ters of importance to which I understand 
civil rights relates is the question of voting 
and the denial of the right to vote to certain 
individuals because of their rece, creed, 
or color. 

Insofar as the State of Louisiana is con- 
cerned, we have no such problems. The poll 
tax was wiped off of our books in 1934. In 
that year, the Louisiana Legislature substi- 


tuted a mere registration in poll books as. 


á requirement for the payment of poll taxes. 
This is expressed in article 8, section 2 of 
the Loulsiana Constitution of 1921, and it 
reads as follows: 

“The right to vote at any election shall 
not be affected by any requirement for pay- 
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ment of a poll tax or for registration in a 
poli book in any form.” 

This article was amended and passed in 
its present form in 1940. In 1936 this article 
was amended to allow establishment of a 
procedure by which a person employed out- 
side the State could have poll books signed 
on his behalf. I would like to point out to 
the committee, that since the year 1940, 
Loulsiana has not required any payment of 
any type of poll tax or for registration in any 
type of poll book in any form. 

The statutory provisions of Louisiana, with 
reference to domicile, was amended at the 
last session of the Legislature of Louisiana 
in 1956, and a constitutional amendment was 
submitted and adopted by the people of 
Louisiana, in which the minimum residence 
requirement was reduced from 2 years to 1 
year for out-of-State residents. The resi- 
dential requirement in a parish (county) 
was reduced to a minimum of 6 months. The 
residence requirements for a ward was re- 
duced from 6 months to 3 months. The 
enactment of these laws clearly shows that 
the State of Louisiana has recognized the 
privilege of voting to be vested in all resi- 
dents of the State regardless of race, creed, 
or color, The residential requirements have 
been reduced to a minimum, in keeping with 
our great transitional and expanding popu- 
lation. The reason the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture changed the residential requirements 
within the State from 2 years to 1 was pri- 
marily because of the fact that Louisiana 18 
experiencing a great industrial expansion at 
the present time and we are receiving into 
our State many people from the North, the 
East, and the Middle West, and this pro- 
vision of the law gives them the oppor- 
tunity of voting within a year after residing 
in the State of Louisiana without regard 
to race. I sincerely believe that these regu- 
lations are more than reasonable and are 
above the national average insofar as suffrage 
is concerned, The total population of the 
State of Louisiana, according to the 1950 
census, was 2,683,516, which was com 
of 1,796,548 Caucasians and the remainder 
of 886,968 was composed of nonwhites, * 
ratio of more than 2 to 1. Included in the 
nonwhites figure are a few Indians, Orien- 
tals, etc., of which, by far, the majority of 
nonwhites are Negroes. As of October 19 
there was a total of 1,056,546 persons regis- 
tered to vote in the State of Louisiana and 
eligible to vote in the general election of 
November 1956. Of these persons registered: 
903,959 were registered as whites and 152,587 
were registered as Negroes. 

With further regard to the right of suff- 
rage, the constitution of Louisiana, article 
8, section 5, provides: 

“Any person possessing the qualifications 
for voting prescribed by this constitution 
who may be denied registration, shall pata 
the right to apply for relief to the distric 
court having jurisdiction of civil causes 
for the parish in which he offers to register. 
Said court shall then try the cause, giving 
it preference over all other cases, before * 
jury of 12, 9 of whom must concur to rende 
a verdict. This verdict shall be a an 
determination of the cause. The trial cour 
may, however, grant one new trial by jury: 
In no cases shall any appeal lie or any other 
court exercise the right of appeal. 

“Any duly qualified voter of this pur 
shall have the right to apply to the district 
court to have stricken off any names ilegal- 
ly placed or standing on the registration rolla 
of any parish within the jurisdiction of ar 
court; such application shall be tried PY 
preference before a jury of 12, 9 of whom 
must concur to find a verdict, and no 8P 
peal or right of review shall be gran 
to any party to said cause, except the A 
whose name is stricken from the reese, 
tion rolls; this appeal to be returnable 
the court of appeal having jurisdiction of 
appeals from such parish. The finding 
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said court of appeal shall be final, and the 
same shall not be reviewed by any other 
court. Such application and appeals here- 
inabove provided for shall be without cost. 

“The Legislature shall provide for the 
prosecution of all persons charged with íl- 
legal or fraudulent registration or voting or 
any other crime or offense against the regis- 
tration, or election, or primary election, 
laws.” 

With further regard to the registration 
of voters, Loulslana has laws on its statute 
books which secure to any individual his 
right of franchise, as provided in the con- 
stitution of Louisiana, as above quoted. To 
keep this document from being overly ver- 
bose, permit me to say that Louisiana has 
provisions for the challenging of any regis- 
tered voters. In brief, a challenge can be 
made to any registered voter for any reason 
by any two bona fide registrants of the 
parish wherein the voter resides. When 
such a registrant is challenged, the registrar 
of voters is required under the law, to for- 
ward a notice of the challenge, a complete 
copy of the same, together with a form 
which the challenged registrant has to exe- 
cute by three bona fide voters registered in 
the same parish to the effect that the chal- 
lenged registrant is a bona fide resident 
of that parish. This form is sent to the 
challenged registrant, at the time that the 
notice of challenge is sent. 

If the challenged registrant does not ap- 
pear within 10 days, the registrar shall re- 
move his name from the rolls. If, however, 
the challenged registrant appears with three 
bona fide registered voters to assert the au- 
thenticity of his residence in the parish be- 
fore his registrar of the voters or deputy 
registrar, the challenge shall fail and the 
voter's name shall remain on the rolls. See 
Louisiana Revised Statute of 1950, title 18, 
Sections 132, 123, and 134. 

As an indication that the State of Loul- 
siana intends to recognize the universal right 
Of suffrage, we have adopted a system of per- 
manent registration with equity to all people. 
The largest cities of Louisiana such as New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge, Shreveport, Lake 
Charles, Alexandria, and Monroe, and the 
Parish of Jefferson, have all installed the 
permanent registration system. I believe 
that this is indicative of the fact that the 
Tight of suffrage to all citizens in Louisiana 
is recognized and enforced. We have State 
laws adequate to deal with the protection of 
a citizen's right to vote. Louisiana Revised 
Statute R. S. 18:231 contains provisions for 
every parish in the State to adopt perma- 
nent registration if they so desire. It is re- 
Uably estimated that two-thirds of the voters 
of the State of Louisiana are now covered by 
Permanent registration. 

To further show that the rights of citizens 
have not been abridged in the State of Loui- 
siana, my State has installed a system of 
Public welfare, old-age assistance, and hos- 
Pitalization, which we believe is an example 
to the Nation. There is certainly no dis- 
Crimination among its citizens as to these 
Tights and benefits, For example: 

“The charity hospitals and nurseries of 
Louisiana admitted during the 1953-54 year 
a total of 43.477 persons of the white race, 
Of which 19,557 were males and 23,920 were 
females. A total of 92,305 charity nonwhite 
Persons were admitted, of which 30,605 were 
Males and 57,456 were females, 

“The charity hospital admission per 1,000 
White males was 17.79. The charity hospital 
Admission per 1,000 for white females was 
21.86, the total charity white hospital ad- 
Mission per 1,000 being 19.85. 

“The charity hospital admission per 1,000 
nonwhite males was 46.26. The charity hos- 
pital admission per 1,000 for nonwhite fe- 
Males was 99.90, the total nonwhite hospital 
Admission per 1,000 being 77.13. 
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“The nurseries admission per 10,000 in 
State furnished nursery service was 2.15 for 
whites. 

“The nurseries admission per 10.000 in 
State furnished nursery service was 22.05 for 
nonwhites. 

“The total white admissions to mental in- 
stitutions supported by the State, as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1956, was 4,812. 

“The total nonwhite admission to mental 
institutions supported by the State, as of 
January 31, 1956, was 3,373. 

“The TB institutions supported by the 
State as of January 31, 1956, had admitted 
264 whites and 181 nonwhites.” 

I wish to emphasize that all of these 
facilities are charity, provided for the tax- 
payers of the State of Louisiana. 

As a further example, the Department of 
Welfare of the State of Louisiana carried on 
its rolls, as of March 1956, a total of 120,389 
persons who were receiving the old-age as- 
sistance; 66,093 were white and 54,296 were 
nonwhite. The welfare department rolls 
carried, for March 1956, a total of 1,964 per- 
sons under its program for assistance to the 
blind; 733 of these were white and 1,231 
were nonwhite. During this month, the 
welfare department carried on its rolls 20,881 
children under its program of aid to de- 
pendent children; 6,045 of these were white 
and 13,936 were nonwhite. For the same 
month, 14,016 persons were carried on the 
welfare rolls under their disability assistance 
program; 6,600 of these were white and 7,416 
were nonwhite. For the same month, the 
welfare program carried on its rolls under 
its general assistance program, 6,817 per- 
sons; 3,186 of these were white and 3,631 
were nonwhite. 

There is another right with which I be- 
lleve this committee is vitally concerned, 
and that is the right to jury service. The 
constitution of Louisiana has not made any 
exceptions, with reference to jury duty in- 
sofar as race, creed, or color is concerned, 
Negrocs have consistently served for the last 
20 years on Federal juries and on juries in 
State district courts within the State of 
Louisiana. Members of the Negro race have 
also served as members of grand Juries in 
the various parishes in Louisiana, I know 
this as a personal fact, because as assistant 
district attorney of the parish of East Baton 
Rouge from 1952 through 1955, we had from 
two to three members of the Negro race on 
every grand jury that sat during the 3% 
years that I served as assistant district at- 
torney in the parish of East Baton Rouge. 
I have tried many criminal cases on which 
members of the Negro race sat as members 
of the venire and who were actually selected 
as members of the petit jury. This is like- 
wise true of the other parishes in the State 
of Louisiana. 

I regret that I have to burden this com- 
mittee with figures of benefits, old-age as- 
sistance, voting and jury service from our 
State but I believe that they are essential to 
your deliberations. It is a matter of pride 
with the State of Louisiana that we have 
accomplished so much without Federal inter- 
vention. It is indicative of the fact that 
Louisiana recognizes its obligation to assist 
all of its citizens and that Louisiana has 
preserved the doctrine of States rights and 
protected and perpetuated to all of its citi- 
zens the civil rights to which they are due, 
and which we have given to all citizens on 
this score, we are ahead of you. 

I believe that our sister States of the 
South, if given the time and opportunity, 
will likewise progress to the extent that we 
have progressed; this proposed legislation 
would circumvent the normal and inevitable 
flow of progress which has been made and 
which will be made. People can only pro- 
gress as long as progress exists in their 
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hearts. No legislation can force progress, 
nor can fear or intimidation advance prog- 
ress. 

A myriad of bills relating to civil rights is 
before this committee and it is my belief 
that the bills are basically designed to by- 
pass the State courts of Louisiana and for 
that matter, the State courts of all of the 
United States. Louisiana, with all sincer- 
ity, and with our fundamental belief of 
States rights, will resist with all her might, 
within the law, any encroachment on the 
State or States with respect to the various 
civil rights bill. 7 

Civil rights bills, insofar as they relate to 
Louisiana, are not necessary. The courts in 
Louisiana, both State and Federal, have done 
an extraordinarily good job in protecting the 
basic rights of all people, and, therefore, it 
would seem to us that many of these bilis 
are inspired by passion, intense feeling of 
many such organizations as the NAACP, etc. 
The Washington, D. C., newspaper, the Even- 
ing Star, of Monday, February 11, 1957, car- 
ries a story, headlining The American Com- 
munist Party promised full participation in 
the support of all sides antisegragation 
movement in the South.” See attached ar- 
ticle, Also, see article in the Evening Star 
of February 11, 1957, entitled “Attitude of 
Attorney General Almond of Virginia.” 

I understand that there have been many 
able State and national officers who have pre- 
ceded me to this witness stand. These wit- 
nesses, from the accounts of the press which 
I have read, have quoted most of the law and 
many of the facts pertinent to this legisla- 
tion. It would only be repetitious and it 
would border on boredom for me to reenunci- 
ate these statements now. For that reason, I 
am refraining from a discussion on the law cf 
States rights and upon the principles in 
which we sincerely belleve. I know that you 
are aware of this. I thought that it would 
be useful to this committee for me to show 
that the State of Louisiana, since the Civil 
War, has recognized the responsibility that 
it has to every citizen and that it has ably 
provided for equal protection of all of its 
citizens. This has been done without the 
necessity of Federal intervention, which has 
not been necessary. If these principles and 
ideas, such as we have developed, are allowed 
to develop in their own course and without 
Federal interference, their permanency will 
be insured. 

In summary, I would like to state to the 
members of the committee that this pro- 
posed legislation is unnecessary and would 
prove a burden on the people of Louisiana, 
because: 

1, All citizens have unrestricted privileges 
to vote and to participate in the govern- 
mental affairs of Louisiana. 

2. All citizens in Louisiana enjoy unex- 
celled advantages, such as charity hospitals, 
charity ambulances and welfare benefits 
which is not surpassed by any State in this 
Nation. 

3. Educational benefits to all races are not 
excelled by any State. 

4. Participation in government service, 
whether it be grand jury duty, petit jury 
duty, or service on the school boards of the 
various districts of the State, has not been 
denied to anyone. 

Therefore, I can, with all good conscience 
say, that Louisiana does not need this legis- 
lation and does not care to accept the inher- 
ent dangers to its citizens that this proposed 
law contains. 

I will be most happy to answer any ques- 
tions that the committee might see fit to ask 
me. Thank you. 
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From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of February 11, 1957] 
UNITED STATES Reps PLEDGE Am TO Fors or 
SEGREGATION 


New York, February 11—The American 
Communist Party promised today “full par- 
ticipation in and support of the all-sided 
antisegregation movement in the South.” 

It also pledged to strengthen and broaden 
“the battle for the unfettered right of suf- 
frage for all southerners.” 

A spokesman said the party, holding its 
first convention in 7 years, had approved this 
program as part of a policy resolution the 
delegates are drafting. 

The program also called for: 

An intensified struggle for equal employ- 
ment in all industries everywhere in the 
Nation. 

Action for desegregation of public schools. 


SUPPORT FOR NAACP 


“In the South,” this section of the reso- 
lution said, “this requires support of the 
program of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and other 
organizations of the Negro people to accom- 
plish desegregation of the schools in accord- 
ance with the mandates of the Federal 
courts." 

The resolution said it is not the task of 
Communists to “impose upon the Negro peo- 
ple new forms of struggle, tactics alien to 
their historic development as a people.” 

The convention next turned to a discus- 
sion of the Communist Party’s relation to 
the trade union movement. 

The party yesterday rejected proposals that 
it reorganize into a nonparty political-action 
group. 

Committees studied various sections of the 
policy resolution to be voted on before the 
4-day convention ends tomorrow. 

The final form of the resolution is expected 
to determine whether the party will continue 
to follow the Moscow Marxist-Leninist line 
or adopt a more independent “American road 
to socialism.” 

The convention decided after 2 hours of 
discussion yesterday that the party shquld 
retain its present form as a political party 
rather than dissolve into a political action 
association. 

Even proponents of the association idea 
went along with the majority, but they ob- 
tained agreement that the association form 
be left open to further study. 

RESOLUTION ON COLD WAR 


The convention also approved an amend- 
ment to the draft resolution. It sald “pre- 
dominant Wall Street forces, whose policies 
are reflected in the Eisenhower wing of the 
GOP and most of the Democratic leadership, 
favor a continuation of the main features 
of the cold war,” but that “this does not 


exclude negotiating some partial steps to 


disarmament.” 

While the conyention was taking this ac- 
tion. Hungarian pickets marched for an hour 
outside the Chateau Gardens, on the Lower 
East Side, where the convention is being held. 
Some pickets threw eggs that splashed 
against the front doors to the hall: 

The pickets, described as including some 
recent refugees from Hungary, carried plac- 
‘ards with slogans such as U. S. S. R., you 
are guilty of mass murder,” and “Stop killing 
our people.” 

Claude Lightfoot, of Chicago, and Carl 
Winter, of Detroit, cochairmen of the con- 
vention's presiding committee, issued a state- 
ment saying the pickets were attempting to 
“rekindle and extend the cold war.” 

The “name and organization” resolution 
adopted by the convention said: 

“1. That this convention go on record to 
reaffirm the continuation of the Communist 
Party of the United States of America. Our 
chief task is to strengthen, rebuild, and con- 


solidate the Communist Party and overcome 
its isolation. 

“2. That this convention opposes the 
transformation of the party into a political 
or educational association. 

“3. That, although we oppose endless de- 
bate on this question, this should not close 
the door to all constructive exploration and 
discussion of the subject as may be organized 
by the incoming national committee. 

“4. That we recognize that some ideas 
which have been brought forward in this 
discussion are revisionist in character. How- 
ever, it would be wrong to label all proposals 
for change In name and form as revisionist 
per se.” 


Columbia River Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I am privileged 
to explain to my colleagues a bill I have 
today introduced to create a locally con- 
trolled interstate commission for the 
progressive development of the great Co- 
lumbia River. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1945 I first intro- 
duced a bill which provided for the es- 
tablishment of the Columbia Interstate 
Commission. I have reintroduced this 
legislation in every succeeding Congress 
since then and, today, I did so again. 

I was born on the banks of the Co- 
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lumbia River and the maximum develop- . 


ment of this mighty stream has always 
been close to my heart. I fully realize 
that in order to obtain the maximum 
benefits, many problems must be encoun- 
tered, discussed and, eventually, solved. 

In previous Congresses, much legisla- 
tion has been introduced providing for 
the orderly development of the Columbia, 
such as the so-called Valley authority 
bills. I have been conducting my own 
study over a period of many years on 
this subject and my bill is a result of this 
study and it has been objectively and 
constructively criticized. 

I might say that I have been sympa- 
thetic to the sincere objectives of the 
standard proponents of the valley au- 
thority principle, however, I have en- 
countered numerous obvious defects in 
the authority bills. My bill is designed 
to remedy these errors and still attain 
the objective of comprehensive regional 
development. 

I wish to make a brief statement sum- 
marizing my proposed bill pointing out 
the essential differences between it and 
the other bills. I assure you—they are 
not the same. c 

The purpose of my bill is to provide a 
vehicle for the orderly development of 
the tremendous resources with which 
God has blessed this region; to give voice 
to the residents of the Pacific North- 
west in determining the policies direct- 
ing the course of this development; to 
extend the benefits of that development 
to the growth of the true, native private 
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enterprise in the area and to guarantee 
to the Federal Government a sound ad- 
ministration of the projects in the Co- 
lumbia region in which the taxpayers 
have a multibillion dollar investment. 

My basic objections to the valley au- 
thority bills have been mainly: 

First. No adequate provision was made 
to give the people of the area—through 
their State governments—an effective 
voice in policy matters. 

Second. Provisions made in the valley 
bills for local advisory councils have been 
proposed on a pressure group basis. This 
is a black mark on American traditions. 

Third. No effective guaranty has been 
made as to rights of employees of the 
authority either through civil service or 
collective bargaining. 

Fourth. The authority proponents, at- 
tempting to avoid colonialism by Wall 
Street, have advocated colonialism by 
Washington, D. C. I feel that either 
condition for the Pacific Northwest is 
intolerable. My bill, I feel, would give all 
responsible people and agencies a chance 
to express their desire for balanced 
progress. 

I have written this measure in a sin- 
cere attempt to bring the people of the 
area affected fully into the governing 
and operation of the Columbia River. 
I have tried, in this measure, to properly 
recognize the place of the States. This 
bill creates a real partnership between 
the States and the Federal Government. 

This matter was a real issue in the last 
presidential campaign. The warning 
signals against Federal domination 
were raised and demands were made by 
many for more home rule and States“ 
rights. 

My bill is an attempt to meet the is- 
sues of today as they affect the Columbia 
River. 

This present Columbia Interstate 
Commission bill is based on 10 years’ 
study of all valley authority proposals 
and alternative schemes, It gives statu- 
tory authority to the principle of the 
Columbia Basin Interagency Committee 
and allows immediate progress on the 
programs of the Army engineers and Bu- 
reau of Reclamation but transfers the 
balance of control to the people living 
in the Pacific Northwest States. 

The Columbia River is both an inter- 
state and international stream. Since it 
drains large areas of western Montana, a 
small part of Wyoming, nearly all of 
Idaho, and more than half of Oregon 
and Washington, and draws one-third of 
its flow from British Columbia in Can- 
ada, the interests of both the Pacific 
Northwest and the Nation require that 
its resources be harnessed in an orderly 
manner. z 

The Columbia River is North America's 
most potent stream: Developed to the 
fullest, it can bring 3,840,000 acres of new 
land under cultivation, insure an ade- 
quate water supply to 1,500,000 partially 
thirsty acres, develop some 45 million 
horsepower in electricity, nourish a 
$100 million fisheries industry, supply 
water for atomic energy and supersonic 
aeronautical research—and still have 
water left over for navigation and other 
purposes, 
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The Columbia River will be developed, 
inevitably, in the public interest. Na- 
tional defense, the need for the resources 
of the Northwest and growing population 
in the area require it. The only question 
is whether the basic control of its de- 
velopment will rest in Washington, D. C., 
Wall Street, or within the area through 
which its mighty waters flow. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
bill answers the demand of the people of 
the Pacific Northwest for an agency ca- 
pable of carrying out an orderly, compre- 
hensive program of development of the 
Columbia region's resources, through the 
use of Federal investment and the abili- 
ties of specialized Federal agencies, which 
at the same time guarantees to residents 
of the region a full measure of local con- 
trol in determining the policies to be 
followed in attaining this development. 
Dozens of organizations and thousands 
of people in the Northwest are on record 
as favoring the creation of a Federal 
corporation to supervise resource-de- 
velopment activities in the Columbia 
River region provided it gave them a real 
Voice in controlling the corporation's ac- 
tivities. The Columbia Interstate Com- 
mission bill is the only proposal which 
meets that requirement. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
consists of two main elements: A board 
of commissioners, consisting of one man 
each nominated by the Governors of 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, and one named at large and direct- 
ly appointed by the President, all serving 
Staggered 7-year terms, would provide 
continuity in the supervision and con- 
struction of projects for development. 
The board members would receive sal- 
aries of $15,000 per year and must be 
free of any connection with businesses 
which would be affected by the corpora- 
tion's activities. 

The advisory council set up under CIC 
would consist of the governors and other 
representatives of those 4 States and 1 
representative of the State of Wyoming, 
17 in all. The advisory council, whose 
composition would constantly reflect 
changing political sentiment with each 
general election, would keep the commis- 
sion’s activities in line with the will of 
the people. By holding public hearings 
on all project proposals and issuing re- 
Ports on them before they could be sent 
to Congress, the advisory council would 
Provide a constant check on the commis- 
Sion’s activities. The CIC is the only 
Proposal for comprehensive river devel- 
opment in which the residents of the area 
have a truly representative voice in its 
control. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
bill is the only proposal for a Federal 
Corporation which guarantees the full 
benefits of collective bargaining to its 
laborers and mechanics, and the security 
of civil-service status to its administra- 
tive personnel, 

The Columbia Interstate Commission, 
Under authorization from Congress, 
Would assume responsibility for all ac- 
tivities of reclamation, navigation, flood 
Control, pollution control, power gen- 
eration, fisheries conservation, water- 
Shed protection, and such other activi- 
ties as may be desirable in making the 
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resources of the area available to farm- 
ers and industries of the area. At the 
same time, it provides for continued op- 
eration of existing agencies, such as the 
Soil Conservation Service, in those fields 
where such operation is preferable. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
does not invade the field of private enter- 
prise. While preserving the traditional 
public-preference provisions of Federal 
power development, it allows the people 
of any given area to have the form of 
local power distribution they prefer. It 
is the only Federal power development 
proposal which gives first consideration 
in power distribution to farmers and 
home consumers. The CIC provides for 
opening up resourpes of the Northwest to 
new industries, agriculture, and to vet- 
erans seeking a source of expanding 
economy. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
preserves the general principles of recla- 
mation, flood control, and river-develop- 
ment policies built up over a long period 
of Federal history, but adapts those prin- 
ciples to the regional concept of 
interstate cooperation in the Pacific 
Northwest. It is the only proposal mak- 
ing specific provision for cooperation 
with Canada for international water- 
development planning. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
bill provides for full repayment to the 
United States Treasury of all Federal 
money borrowed or appropriated for 
power and irrigation projects. It also 
provides for payments in lieu of taxes to 
State, county, and municipal govern- 
ments whenever such taxes would be ap- 
plicable. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
is the only proposal for Columbia River 
development providing for an advisory 
council not composed merely of pressure 
groups. It is the only proposal making 
specific provision for conservation of 
fisheries. It is the only proposal provid- 
ing for full public hearings on all activi- 
ties of the corporation. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
allows residents of the Pacific Northwest 
to determine for themselves the priority 
of project planning—to protect the for- 
ests, fisheries, navigation, grazing lands, 
mining areas, Indian rights, and the like. 
It is the only proposal requiring specific 
representation of each of the States 
affected. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
is tailored to the needs of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


The Madisonville Messenger of 
Madisonville, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, it came 
as no surprise to those of us who know 
the Madisonville Messenger of Madison- 
ville, Ky., when the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Post 5480, presented it with a 
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plaque in appreciation of the paper's 
contribution to public safety. 

In 1956 Kentucky suffered 769 traffic 
fatalities of the 40,200 throughout the 
United States. The Messenger, realizing 
some time ago the seriousness of the sit- 
uation, began a crusade for public safety 
consisting of excellent news stories, pho- 
tographs showing the horrifying results 
of traffic accidents, and backed this with 
a series of editorials. This program un- 
dertaken by the Messenger has been 
evaluated by the National Security Coun- 
cil as ranging up to 10 times its recom- 
mended performance. x 

The city of Madisonville is very fortu- 
nate in having a newspaper that has 
always been published in a fair and im- 
partial manner. A newspaper that re- 
ports factually matters of concern to the 
community, State, and Nation, and with 
a firm editorial stand taken and upheld. 
The credit for publishing such an out- 
standing newspaper goes to the owner, 
Edgar Arnold, Sr., ably assisted by his 
son, Edgar Arnold, Jr. 

Madisonville owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mr, Arnold and his son as excellent 
newspapermen, dedicated citizens, and 
outstanding Kentuckians. With the de- 
velopment of each fair and impartial 
newspaper a community in our Nation 
becomes a safer, better place to live, and 
freedom of the press takes a new and 
deeper meaning. 


Increases in Oil Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee, Mr. Speak- 
er, the following letter which I received 
from Mr. Walter S. Hallan, president 
of Plymouth Oil Co., contains informa- 
tion which I thought might be of interest 
to the Members of the House, and for this 
reason I wish to make it available by in- 
serting it in the RECORD. 

JANUARY 29, 1957. 
Hon. Josren O'MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator O’Manoner: In view of the 
fact that, in terms of price increases in 
the last decade, crude oil and its products 
are at the bottom of the ladder, it is difficult 
to understand the rash of intemperate pub- 
lic statements and proposed congressional in- 
vestigations evoked by the recent modest 
and wholly inadequate increase in the price 
of petroleum and some of its derivatives. 

Since oll and its products have lagged far 
behind the inflationary procession, all the 
while being one of its captive consumer vic- 
tims, vicious and unsupported attacks upon 
the industry cannot be interpreted in any 
other light than as part of a pattern which 
has made oil a favorite whipping boy in 
Washington. This conclusion is forced upon 
me as I realize there has been no similar 
hue and cry as other major industries have, 
in the last 10 years, advanced the prices of 
their products with methodical precision and 


regularity, 
By way of illustration and comparison, I 
invite your attention to the fact that the oil 
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industry is one of the largest users of steel 
products. Steel and labor are the two major 
items in the industry's cost of operations. 
In December of 1947 the composite price of 
finished steel was 8.0360 per pound, and in 
October of 1956 it was $.0627, an increase of 
75 percent. 

In December of 1947, the national average 
price of crude oil in the United States was 
$2.41 per barrel, and as of today it is ap- 
proximately $3.10, an increase of only 28 
percent. 

Oil field labor costs have kept pace with 
the Increase in steel prices, hourly wages hay- 
ing Jumped from $1.56 in December 1947, to 
$2.54 in September 1956, an increase of 63 
percent. 

Another factor of the utmost importance 

to the national welfare and security is that in 
1955—the last year for which exact figures are 
available—66 percent of the Nation's oil pro- 
duction came from fields that were discovered 
and developed prior to World War II when 
finding and development costs were one- 
tenth what they are today. An additional 11 
percent of production came from fields that 
were drilled during the war at a cost not 
more than one-third the current level. 
More than one-half of the remaining 23 per- 
cent of the 1955 production came from dis- 
coverics between 1947 and 1951 when costs 
approximated one-half those of today. 
I Iam aware that many of the attacks upon 
and threatened investigations of recent 
small price increases on crude oil and its 
derivatives are based upon the premise that 
gasoline prices have been raised despite the 
fact that there is an “excessive supply” of 
this product. It is stressed by critics of the 
industry that current gasoline storage is 
from 15 to 17 million barrels above inven- 
tory figures of a year ago. Actually, the 
country is fortunate that the industry has 
such a strong inventory position in view of 
present uncertainties and the increasing de- 
mand for petroleum. 

With the increased demand for gasoline 
as well as other petroleum products there is 
a necessary expansion of storage capacity 
and centers of distribution which makes 
necessary an increased requirement for 
working stocks which are unavailable to 
consumers. The statistical fact that recent 
gasoline stocks were the highest in history 
should not necessarily be interpreted as 
being “excessive.” Gasoline stocks at the 
end of 1956 show a statistical figure of 52 
times average daily demand for the first 
quarter of this year. The average for the 
same period in the last 5 years was 49. Dur- 
ing the 3-year period 1947-49 the figure was 
also 49. During the war, however, when we 
had rationing of gasoline, the average was 
56. For the 5 years just prior to World War 
II the average was 63. 


Domestic gasoline stocks at the end of 
.1956 represented a little over 50 days’ de- 
mand before allowing for unavailable or 
working stocks. Working stocks normally 
require over half of the amount actually in 
storage and to the extent of working re- 
quirements to maintain normal operation, 
such working stocks are not available. It 
should be recognized that as the popula- 
tion increases, with its resulting increase in 
demand for petroleum products, the per 
capita consumption of petroleum has been 
increasing, 

With further reference to gasoline prices, 
I invite your attention to the fact that the 
increase in the cost of this product during 
1956 over he average for the 3-year period, 
1947-49, inclusive, was only 14 percent. I 
do not have the exact figure as to the aver- 
age gasoline price, following the recent in- 
crease which ranged from one-quarter cent 
to 1 cent a gallon, but even after it is taken 
into consideration, the total increase over 
the 1947-49 figure would be less than 25 
percent, and far below the average increase 
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in all other commodities. This is figured 
on the average price to consumers at the 
service stations, exclusive of Federal and 
State taxes. It should not be overlooked in 
this connection that the quality of the prod- 
uct has been vastly improved, with the re- 
sult that a gallon of today’s gasoline pro- 
duces more power and energy than the prod- 
uct of 10 years ago. 

With crude oil up only 28 percent and 
gasoline only 14 percent, it is interesting to 
note the increases in a number of other 


commodities in the same period. Isubmita 
few such items herewith: 
Percent 
Tron and Seel. dna 62. 4 
Construction machinery and equip- 
rr 5. 5 
Tires and tubes 58. 4 
Clay) prouti tt 50. 3 
Nonferrous metals 49.7 
Electrical machinery and equipment. 43.7 
Be SR Nee ER) Lo 39.2 
Motor hib. 2 35. 9 
Concrete ‘products... 4 25.3 
Prepared paint 23.6 
UBS eds T¼ͤ——— 23. 1 
Industrial chemicals 22. 5 
on i EN ER A Ee ee er 21.9 


The enormously increased drilling costs, 
the much greater depths to which it is now 
necessary to drill in order to find new re- 
serves, and the rapidly diminishing areas of 
potential production, have combined to make 
it unprofitable for the industry to maintain 
its exploratory efforts unless gross revenues 
are adequate. In the light of the facts as to 
increased costs and depths and the realiza- 
tion that the industry is largely dependent 
upon income from low-cost reserves that are 
rapidly being depleted, it certainly cannot 
be argued that revenues have been adequate 
or even that the gap has been bridged by 
the recent price increase. 

With reference to the increased cost of 
finding new reserves, may I direct your at- 
tention to the fact that, in the 5-year period 
preceding World War II, wildcat drilling re- 
sulted in the discovery of an average of 63 
barrels of oil per foot drilled. During the 
war the comparable figure was 25 barrels. 
In the 4-year period, 1952-55, it dropped to 
12 barrels, and it is now less than 10 bar- 
rels. These figures demonstrate that it now 
requires from 6 to 10 times the exploratory 
efforts and cost to find a new barrel of oil 
as compared with results of similar effort less 
than 20 years ago. 

The recent crisis in the Middle East forcibly 
demonstrated that there can be no depend- 
ency upon foreign oil. It would seem that as 
a matter of national policy we should put 
forth every effort to make our Nation self- 
reliant with assurance of the development of 
sufficient oll resources within our own borders 
to met any emergency of the future. If this 
is to be accomplished, certainly the oll pro- 
ducer must be given the incentive of an 
adequate price to find the necessary reserves. 
It is the history of the industry that when 
this is done the oil producer meets his re- 
sponsibility. 

May I say that, so far as I am concerned, I 
have no objection to any objective and un- 
biased investigation into the recent crude-oil 
price increase against the background of the 
Nation's oll economy. Indeed, I would wel- 
come it as a vehicle for informing the public 
of the vital importance of oil to the national 
defense and security, and to correct the mis- 
representations, untruths, and half-truths 
that have been broadcast both by those with 
political axes to grind and those who are 
sincere but uninformed. 

Requesting your consideration of the facts 
that I have set forth, and with kindest per- 
sonal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
W. S. HALLANAN, President. 


February 14 
Political Blocs Paralyzing U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, written by Walter Lipp- 
mann, appearing in the Boston Globe of 
February 9, 1957, is an objective analysis 
of the bloc system that has developed in 
the United Nations, A continuance of 
bloc action and votes could have a harm- 
ful effect on the United Nations in 
strengthening its ability to be a con- 
tribution to ultimately bringing about 
world peace through its ability to ef- 
fectively act.to outlaw war. 

[From the Boston Daily Globe of 
February 9, 1957] 
Potrrtcat BLOCS PARALYZING U. N. 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The American position in the United Na- 
tions has become very difficult, especially 
during the past year. e 

We find ourselyes relying more than at any 
time in the past on the competence and the 
capacity of the United Nations to deal with 
great issues—as in Eastern Europe and in 
the Middle East. When we say the United 
Nations, we really mean the General As- 
sembly of 80 nations which is now the cen- 
tral organ of that institution. 

In this General Assembly, since the ad- 
mission of so many new members from 
Africa and Asia, we can no longer count, as 
once we could, on a working majority who 
agree with us. 

From this fundamental weakness come the 
confusions, the equivocations, the double 
standards of the U. N.’s dealings with the 
Soviet Union over Hungary, with India over 
Kashmir, with Britain, Prance, and Israel 
over Suez and Gaza and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

The fundamental and controlling fact is 
that the paramount power in the United 
Nations rests in the General Assembly, ‘and 
that in the General Assembly there is no ef- 
fective majority which is willing to apply the 
same rule of law to the Soviet Union, India, 
Britain, France, Egypt, and Israel. 

The General Assembly consists of blocs, 
and American foreign policy is in very large 
measure determined by the desire to have 
the United States play a leading part in a 
combination of blocs which will yield a 
majority when the votes are counted. 

We are acting on the official belief that we 
must not be pushed into the opposition with- 
in the United Nations, that we must par- 
ticipate in the ruling majority. 

The mathematics of our problems are 
worth fixing in mind. 

The General Assembly has 80 members. 
But since South Africa and Hungary are ab- 
sent, there are now in fact 78 members. 

On any important question a two-thirds 
majority is needed, which means 52 votes. 

Now what is the maximum number of 
votes that we can hope to rally on an issue 
which is of prime importance to the Western 
World? 

There are 21 inter-American States, all of 
the Western Hemisphere south of the Cana- 
dian border. There are in Western Europe, 
plus at a stretch Yugoslavia, plus the so- 
called old Commonwealth—Canada, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand—21 votes. These add 
up to 41 votes, which is 11 short of the re- 
quired majority. 

Where is Ambassador Lodge—who is the 
Official who has to struggle with the situa- 
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tion for the United States—to find the nec- 
essary 11 votes? 

There are 10 Soviet yotes and there are 11 
Arab votes that he cannot get. That makes 
21 votes that he cannot get and it takes only 
27 votes—1 more than one-third of all 
votes—to veto any proposal the United States 
makes. 

There is still one more bloc of 15 votes, and 
it holds the balance of power. This is the 
Afro-Asian bloc. In it we can count fairly 
reliably on 4 votes, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Pakistan and Nationalist China. 

But, as we have seen, we need 11 votes to 
get a majority. So we are still short 7 votes. 

These we have to obtain by bargaining 
with India, in plain fact by working out 
compromises with Krishna Menon. 

This means that the United States, work- 
ing loyally through the UN can on the crucial 
issues take no positive or affirmative posi- 
tion to which Menon is seriously opposed. 

We cannot stand up for what we think is 
right and just unless we are willing, which 
we are not, to have a showdown which proves 
to the world that we are no longer a part of 
the effective and ruling majority of the 
United Nations. 

This situation means that on the hard is- 
sues the General Assembly can vote resolu- 
tions only on 1 of 2 conditions, 

One is that the United States induces the 
Western blocs to vote with the Arab, Soviet 
and Afro-Asian blocs. 

The first of the resolutions passed last 
week, the one calling for the withdrawal of 
Israel to its old frontiers, is an example. 

The other condition of agreement in the 
General Assembly is that the real differences 
between the westerners and easterners are 
befogged to the point where none of the blocs 
is publicly committed to anything specific. 

The secondary resolution, which appears 
to deal with the substantial issues in Pales- 
tine, is an example of an agreement by de- 
liberate equivocation. 7 

What goes on behind this equivocation? 

What goes on is secret diplomacy—the 
only kind of diplomacy that has the remotest 
chance of working in the conflicts of the 
Middle East. 

The General Assembly is a place where no- 
body can afford to stand up in public and 
be reasonable. He will be regarded at home 
as a traitor. 

It has, therefore, become necessary in prac- 
tice to circumvent the General Assembly by 
letting it speak ambiguously, and then be 
silent, while secretly and quietly things are 
talked over in private, perhaps even agreed to 
in private, that could never be discussed in 
public. 

This, at least, is the experiment on which 
we are now embarked, and we must wish it 
well. 


Chaplains’ Day Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
by the Fraternal Order of Eagles, Free- 
land (Pa.) Aerie, urging that the first 
Sunday of February each year be set 
aside as Chaplains’ Day, and that the 
day be devoted to the dedicated memory 
of the four chaplains who lost their lives 
in the U. S. S. Dorchester during World 
War II. and all chaplains who gave their 
lives for our country: 
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CHAPLAINS’ Day RESOLUTION 


Whereas on February 3, 1943, the steam- 
ship Dorchester was sunk in the North At- 
lantic, during Worid War II, with the loss 
of more than 600 American lives, including 
four chaplains of three great religious faith; 
George L. Fox, Protestant; John P. Wash- 
ington, Catholic; Alexander L. Goode, Jew- 
ish rabbi, and Clark V. Poling, Protestant 
minister; and 

Whereas these four chaplains gave up their 
lives that others might live, going down to- 
gether on the deck of the steamship Dor- 
chester, to give to the world for all time a 
dramatic example of human brotherhodd, 
courage and selflessness, and an inspiring 
demonstration of interfaith unity and un- 
derstanding; and 

Whereas in order that the meaning and 
significance of their heroic deed may be per- 
petuated each year, memorializing not only 
the supreme sacrifice of the four chaplains, 
but the supreme sacrifice of all chaplains 
who gave up their lives for others, inspiring 
all Americans by their example of faith and 
courage: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
the United States to set aside the first Sun- 
day in February each year, as Chaplains’ 
Day, and that the day be devoted to the 
dedicated memory of the four chaplains of 
the steamship Dorchester and all chaplains 
who gave their lives for our country. 

Above resolution adopted by Freeland 
Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles, on Janu- 
ary 21, 1957. 

JOHN Amon, 
Worthy President. 
Joun E. STEFANIK, 
Secretary. 


During Price’s Raid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article entitled 
“During Price’s Raid,” as told to Adella 
Breckenridge Moore. The article ap- 
peared in the Lead Belt News, Flat River, 
Mo., under date of February 1, 1957: 

DURING Price's Ram 
(As told to Adella Breckenridge Moore) 


I was born on a Bellevue Valley Farm 
i mile south of Caledonia on the west side 
of Highways 32 and 21. As was told in the 
Farmington Press of March 11, 1949, the 
Confederate General Price, with an army of 
above 10,000 men, had attacked General 
Ewing with a much smaller force in the 
Federal Fort Davidson at Pilot Knob on 
September 26, 1864. Price had his guns 
advantageously placed on Pilot Knob and 
Shepherd Mountain, with the infantry down 
in the valley. Nightfall covered a bloody 
scene. The groans of dying men echoed 
between the two hills. 

Price’s army went to sleep to renew the 
attack the next day. No sleep for Ewing's 
army. Quietly they began picking up their 
wounded men placing them in wagons and 
quietly taking the road northward along the 
present Highway 21. Others in blue were 
stacking the guns around the magazine for 
military supplies to be destroyed to keep 
them from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. They worked quietly and quickly 
took the road northward. All save one lone 
man. He stayed and waited until just before 
daybreak began to peep over the eastern 
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hills and the powder in the magazine was 
lighted. After a few minutes such an ex- 
plosion came as never had been heard before 
or since in the peaceful little valley and 
awoke Price's army with a start. 

By that time Ewing’s army was well on its 
way to Caledonia, where the main part of 
the command seems to have turned west to- 
ward Belgrade, the lead mines at Webster 
(now Palmer), and on toward Rolla, Phelps 
County. We are told that another division 
followed the road north to Potosi. There 
might have been two reasons for taking the 
two routes. One was to confuse Price's army 
which might have been in close pursuit and 
the other to scatter over a larger area to 
make it easier for men and horses to be fed. 

On this September morning, my mother 
who was a light sleeper was astir before the 
rest of the household and at a few minutes 
past 5 heard the explosion of the magazine 
15 miles away. Little did she know what 
would be happening on that farm before sun- 
set. She with probably every wife of an 
able-bodied man in Bellevue Valley were 
widows for that day. When the guns of the 
battle of Pilot Knob had been heard the 
men and boys over 15 years of age left home 
to hide in the hills surrounding the valley. 
When the Civil War broke out my father was 
too old for army service. The so-called 
bushwackers or guerrillas would come to the 
valley and kill men, capture women, and 
destroy property. There was a company of 
homeguards to arm themselves to 
protect their homes by repelling any inva- 
sion, My father was elected captain of that 
company. I remember to have heard of only 
two of his trusted lieutenants: William 
Weddle and W. G. Eversole, who was the 
grandfather of the present circuit judge, Ed- 
ward T. Eversole. This company later be- 
came Company 1, Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
After my father, Smith G. Breckenridge, re- 
signed, Mr. Eversole became the captain. My 
mother was glad to see her husband leave 
home and go anywhere to save himself, for 
now well she knew there was a pricè on his 

ead. 

The farm extended down to Cedar Creek. 
It was the land now owned by Mr. Civey, Fred 
Bean, and the Drew-Hoffman land, but not 
the part where Cedar Lodge now stands. The 
lake at Cedar Lodge was fed by three 
springs, then owned by my father. The 
creek and springs furnished water and there 
was woodland nearby to furnish wood to 
cook with. It was not a bad place for an 
army to make camp. 

In the afternoon the cook train began to. 
arrive. The homestead stood a few yards 
north of the present Civey residence. The 
barns and lots were south of the road. The 
fence was a high staked and ridered rail 
fence. The pasture south of the barns held 
all of the grazing stock of that day except the 
five milk cows with sucking calves. They 
had been turned on the open range to the 
west, part of which was the farm now called 
the Dent farm. They would be expected to 
come in at night to let the calves suck, and 
be milked. Part of the barn lot was built 
about a ledge of flat rocks by the spring 
branch where the stock got water. There 
were 18 beef cattle in the pasture fattening 
for the fall market. Some of these were 
driven into the lot and shot. The soldiers 
took the ralis off the fence and threw them 
down on the rocks, on which the dead beef 
were thrown to skin. Soldiers kept driving 
more of the 18 beef cattle into the lot. 
These were shot and more rails were taken 
from the fence to throw down to make a 
skinning table. An officer rode to the dwell- 
ing house and ordered my mother to set to 
work to prepare supper for a number of of- 
ficers. She was assisted in this work by the 
stepdaughters, Nancy, aged 9 (later Mrs, 
John H. Neely); Maggie, aged 11, (later Mrs. 
Thomas Stout); Catherine (Kitty), aged 16 
(later Mrs. William G. Williams). And 


there were mother’s own two children: Alice, 
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aged 4 (later Mrs. B. M. Mowell); and Ev- 
erette, aged 2. 

There was work for all. The woodyard 
was only a few yards away, where soldiers 
found the axes and chopped the wood while 
others carried it into the kitchen to cook 
supper. The spring was down a ledge of 
rocks about 55 yards away. Some of the 
soldiers carried the water up the ledge; 
some brought the fall fruit in from the 
orchards; .some dug sweet potatoes; some 
dug Irish potatoes and the cooking went on. 
The farm was swarming with soldiers. Some 
went into the smokehouse and found a 
barrel of newly made sorghum molasses, 
called for spare buckets and started with the 
molasses to the mess tent nearly one-fourth 
mile away. Soon a bucket brigade was 
formed coming with empty buckets for more 
molasses. This went on until nightfall and 
the barrel of sorghum was not yet empty. 

Early the next morning the cooking be- 
gan again. But when the officers arrived for 
breakfast there was a strangely familiar 
figure among them. The familiar figure 
proved to be none other than my father's 
nephew, Lieutenant Preston Breckenridge 
from near Columbia, Maury County, Tennes- 
see. When his superior officer learned the 
situation he was excused from all military 
duty and allowed to spend the day with his 
aunt and cousins on the farm where he had 
visited his grandfather's family a few years 
before. 

My mother always felt that his staying 
was a great blessing in more ways than 
one. An officer's horse with the proper 
regalia on the bridle stood hitched at the 
rack and an officer appearing in and out 
around the premises surely afforded some 
Protection for the woman and little girls. 
Then after breakfast the bucket brigade 
again started after the sorghum. Cousin 
Preston was in the smokehouse when the 
barrel was running low. So he lifted it up 
on the one-half barrel which had not yet 
been discovered as holding molasses, and told 
the soldiers, “Now that is all”. “Tell the 
others that you meet that the sorghum Is all 
gone.” 

The cooking went on until there was no 
more flour and no more meal. The sweet 
potato patch was glutted. The Irish potato 
patch, nearest the house, was glutted. Every 
horse was gone except one old and blind. 
All of the men's saddles were gone. There 
were five 2-year-old mules running loose 
in the pasture. The soldiers rounded them 
up in the barn lot and got a bridle on one. 
When they smelled the fresh beef blood they 
raised their heads, snorted, and over the low 
fence they went out into a fifty acre pasture. 
They were left behind. 

When the family arose the next morning 
the problem of bread stuff was pondered. 
Then some one remembered that there was 
about a gallon of shorts“ (did you ever 
see any? I never did) out back somewhere 
which would have to be used for breakfast. 

Fortunately there was a grist of grain 
alroady ground at Hunter's Mill 4 miles 
north. The only bridle left was on that 
wild mule out in the pasture. Another 
happy circumstance was that the soldiers 
had not found and raided the barrel of salt 
in the smokehouse. My oldest sister, 
Kitty, used the salt as a decoy to get the 
mule quiet for a moment to lick the salt 
and the bridle was slipped off its head. I 
could imagine that the mule was as glad 
to get rid of the bridie as my sister was to 
get it. So she rode the old bund horse to 
Hunter's Mill for the grist. Hunter's Mill, 
near the Big River Bridge on Highway 21 
was built at such an early day that settlers 
brought their grain to be ground from as far 
away as Arkansas. 

The family could have real bread. And a 
miracle had happened. The five milk cows 
which were on the open range had escaped 
the slaughter by failing to come into their 
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calves the night before. In these facts that 
family was very fortunate for the army had 
scattered out over almost the entire valley 
taking everything that could be found that 
Was movable, 

Hearts were heavy. Where were the men 
who had left home 2 or 3 days before? Had 
they been overtaken and captured or killed? 
Where was Captain Breckenridge? Let us 
follow him and meet more people who re- 
membered those never-to-be forgotten days. 
At that time Aunt Betsey Breckenridge, the 
widow of my Uncle James Breckenridge, lived 
on the farm, now known as the Groves’ farm, 
about three-fourths of a mile south and 
east of Old Mines, Mo. There was a heavily 
timbered strip of land between the farm and 
the highway. Since there were only boys 
and colored people lived there, my father 
thought that he might be safe there for a few 
days. B 

On this September morning he was sitting 
on one end of the long front porch reading, 
Aunt Betsey and her daughters were sitting 
on the other end of the porch preparing 
vegetables for dinner. A squad of men rode 
up and asked for Mr. Breckenridge. Aunt 
Betsey pointed to my father. One of the men 
said something to him too low to be under- 
stood by the others. My father quietly laid 
his paper aside and quickly went away with 
the men. 

Those were tense days all over southeast 
Missouri. Men had been called to their 
doors and shot dead in cold blood. One 
man was called to the gate to answer some 
trivial question and then turned to reenter 
the house and shot in the back while the 
villains galloped away, yelling. Naturally 
the folks thought that they were taking my 
father away to string him up to a tree or 
kill him in some other way. What else could 
they want with him. 

These men were hardly out of sight when 
from the east a lone, tired, footsore young 
woman was seen approaching. Much to their 
surprise when she drew nearer they recog- 
nized Miss Jennie Phelps, my mother’s sis- 
ter, who had been teaching in Jefferson 
County, north of Big River near Blackwell. 
There was no time for questions. They told 
her that some men had taken my father 
away to kill him. She said: “I must over- 
take them. If I can just reach those men 
before they shoot him I can keep them 
from killing him.” A 

So the old blind horse was saddled and 
taking the youngest daughter, Kate; later 
Mrs, Charles Grossman of Festus, behind her 
she started following the men. She rode 
and rode and rode, long enough to make lit- 
tle Miss Kate very weary and finally lost 
the trail and had to come back. When they 
got back they found that my father had re- 
turned shortly after they left. All they 
wanted was some directions through the 
woods which the owner of the farm could 
give them, but when they found that he 
could not do that they let him come back. 
How happy Miss Phelps was to find her 
brother-in-law alive and well. Then she 
told them her news. The soldiers had come 
through the day before and Burned the rail- 
road bridge across Big River at Blackwell, 
broken up her school and started the news 
going that Price and Ewing had fought for 
2 days on Captain Breckenridge's farm south 
of Caledonia, To change the word “camped” 
to “fought” could bring a terrible picture to 
the mind's eye. Early that morning she had 
started to walk back to Bellevue Valley. The 
soldiers guarding the remains of the bridge 
at Blackwell set her across the river and she 


‘trudged on her way to this Breckenridge 


home at Old Mines. I never saw my Aunt 
Betsey but I am sure that she was a person 
of strong personality or so many of the rela- 
tives would not have turned to her for help 
in time of trouble. 
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My father had a brother, George, living 
about a mile down Big River from Belgrade, 
which was a very new town then. He had a 
son, George, who was then 16 years of age. 
I knew a man who told me that he himself 
was in Price’s army at the age of 16 years. 
It was thought best for cousin George, who 
was the father of the present county treas- 
urer, Eugene Breckenridge, to leave home and 
hide out in the woods. As I remember to 
have been told there were four other men 
and boys with him. The only name I re- 
member was Bill Weddle who had been my 
father’s trusted lieutenant in the home 
guards. Those five hungry young men and 
men older grown came into Aunt Betsy's 
home at Old Mines. However, they did not 
tarry after eating and were joined by my 
father, Traveling mostly at night they cir- 
cled Potosi on the north and kept to the 
hills to the west of Belgrade and got to the 
hollows on Johnson Mountain, where a Fire 
Station of Clark National Forest is located. 

My mother had a sister, Maria, who was 
the widow of Thomas Bryan and was living 
in a house located about a mile south of 
Belgrade, who had two small children. With 
her was living Mrs. E. H. White and her two 
small children. She was the grandmother 
of Ancel and Lile White, undertakers, of 
Ironton. Mr. E. H. White was away for a few 
months as many men were in those days. 
The hollows of Johnson Mountain did not 
furnish free meals. The men had had very 
little to eat since leaving Old Mines, About 
9 p. m. my father slipped into this home 
and asked that a basket be prepared for the 
six hungry men. This was a log house which 
had been well daubed but it was falling out 
and there were many chinks. The first thing 
the women did was go over the walls and 
close every chink until not a ray of light 
could be seen from the outside. Then they 
went to cooking to have the basket pre- 
pared for my father’s return about 1 a. m. 

The women were hardly asleep after the 
basket had gone, when a man's “Hello” was 
heard at the gate. Aunt Maria went to the 
door. A gruff voice asked: Where is Captain 
Breckenridge?” She told him that she did 
not know. “Has he been here tonight?” 
“No.” “Aren't you his sister-in-law?” 
“Yes.” “We believe that he is there. We 
will search the house.” She threw open the 
door and told them to search the house. 
They rode away. Note: Soon after.the war 
my grandfather Phelps died and Aunts Jen- 
nie and Maria, and her two small children 
went to Gilroy, Santa Clara County, Calif., 
to keep house for their two bachelor brothers 
who had gone out in the gold rush. Before 
final arrangements were made Aunt Jennie 
had been engaged to teach with Miss Eliza 
Carleton in a two-room school at Three 
Rivers. Later Miss Carleton moved her 
school to Farmington where it became Carle- 


ton College, under the direction of the 


Northern Methodist Church, 


Anniversary of Anthracite Coal as a Fuel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record, a news 
story from the same paper, as well as a 
news story from the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader Evening News: 
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[From the Wilkes-Barre Record] 
HARD COAL ANNIVERSARY 


Monday night will mark the 149th anni- 
versary of the successful burning of anthra- 
cite as a fuel in an open grate. This is a 
reminder that we are only 1 year away from 
the sesquicentennial of one of the most sig- 
nificant events in our history, It-came in 
the second year of Wilkes-Barre's existence 
as a borough so that the two sesquicenten- 
nials relating to Wilkes-Barre all but co- 
incide. 

It was first in the Old Fell House at South 
Washington and Northampton Streets that 
anthracite was burned in an open grate with- 
out the use of an air blast. It heralded the 
long reign of king coal as a domestic heating 
and cooking master. 

When an anniversary was observed 2 years 
ago, Anthony Weiss stated that the original 
wrought iron grate in the hotel had attracted 
more out-of-town visitors than natives of 
Wyoming Valley. This takes nothing away 
from the fact that the grate is among the 
most meaningful of our historical relics. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Record] 


One year from today, February 11, 1958, 
will occur an anniversary of particular sig- 
nificance to the anthracite-producing area of 
Pennsylvania. 

That date will mark the 150th anniversary 
of the first successful experiment of burning 
anthracite in an open grate by Judge Jesse 
Fell. February 11, 1808. Event led to the 
use of anthracite as a domestic fuel and to 
the development in the ensuing years of 
mining as Wyoming Valley’s basic industry, 
a position it has only recently relinquished 
with the establishment of diverse industries 
in the area. 

Wyoming Valley Historical and Geological 
Society, which tonight will formally open its 
redecorated headquarters, was organized 
February 8, 1858, to commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the historic anthracite event, 
according to the first minutes of the society. 

In articles appearing in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record February 12 and 13, 1907, some in- 
teresting background on Judge Fell's grate 
is given. Article reports existence of claims 
for six different grates, said to be the original 
grate used by Judge Jesse Fell when he first 
burned coal in an open grate. 

“The first of these was the grate known 
as the ‘hickory grate.” The second is known 
as the ‘marble grate," the third as the ‘Jesse 
Fell grate,’ the fourth as the ‘Kiernan or 
Eick grate,’ and the sixth as ‘the present 
Fell House grate.'" 


The Kiernan or Eick grate, according to 


the Record of 50 years ago, was in the posses- 
sion of the historical society as the only well 
authenticated grate extant belonging to 
Judge Fell. 

A letter written by Judge Fell to his cousin, 
Jonathan Fell, December 1, 1826, describing 
his experiment, is printed in the Record of 
February 13, 1907, along with a history of 
each of the six grates mentioned and a re- 
count of circumstances of the organization 
of the society. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
February 11, 1957] 

In February 1808 came the announcement 
from Wilkes-Barre that Judge Jesse Fell had 
Successfully burned anthracite in an open 
grate without the use of an air blast. The 
incident occurred in the old Fell Tavern, 

located on the corner of South Washington 
Street and Northampton Street. 


The scene was reenacted today at 11:30 
a. m. on its 149th anniversary by B. F. Con- 
nors, 94-year-old Wilkes-Barre native, who 


touched a match to the contents of the 


original grate. In commemorating the orig- 
inal lighting of the grate, Mr, Connors re- 
enacted the event for the 42d consecutive 
time. Conners, presently a resident of the 
Sutton Home, North Franklin and East Jack- 
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son Streets, lived at the Old Fell House for 
many years prior to moving to the home 11 
years ago. He will be 95 years old this year. 

Looking on today were Gayle Marie Char- 
ney, Queen Anthracite 1956, and members 
of the Anthracite Committee, Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Chamber of Commerce. In addition, 
Mrs. Eberhard L. Faber, vice president, Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Co., Crestwood, was in at- 
tendance, thus announcing for the first time 
that graphite, a major substance in the man- 
ufacture of lead pencils and byproduct of 
anthracite, had officially joined with anthra- 
cite to make Wilkes-Barre the world capital 
of two great industries. 


WAS LOG STRUCTURE 


Just before the close of the 18th century 
there was built on the site where the present 
Old Fell House now stands the first inn or 
tavern of which Wilkes-Barre has any tra- 
dition. It was erected by Jesse Fell, born 
in Buckingham, England, April 16,1751. The 
structure was of logs. 

The old Fell tavern was conducted after 
the fashion of an English inn. The county 
of Luzerne had just been organized, a court 
established, and Wilkes-Barre was begin- 
ning to assume the honorable and important 
position of the county town. Lines of stages 
were being established and occasionally a 
traveler from a distance would want accom- 
modation. 

There were less than 500 people in Wilkes- 
Barre then, but a large percentage of the 
menfolk gathered nightly in winter in the 
big room of the tavern and sat around the 
wood fire to discuss the affairs of the time. 

In the main room of the tavern, Jesse Fell 
on February 11, 1808, first tried the experi- 
ment of burning anthracite in a common 
grate. Later claims that this was the first 
time hard coal had been used as a heat pro- 
ducer are erroneous. Anthracite for several 
years had been used by blacksmiths in their 
shops, where, by means of a draft from bel- 
lows, it had been easily ignited and made to 
burn. While there were earlier experiments 
in the use of anthracite as a fuel for domes- 
tic purposes, according to historians, there 
is no satisfactory evidence that it had come 
into common use as a house fuel, or had 
superseded the use of wood for that purpose 
until the discovery made by Fell. 


Jitters in Halls in Washington are Curable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an editorial entitled “Jit- 
ters in Halls in Washington are Curable,” 
which appeared in the Robertson County 
(Tenn.) Times, January 31, 1957. 

The editorial follows: 

JITTERS IN HALLS IN WASHINGTON ARE CURABLE 

The word is out. 

There is to be a 10 percent cut in dark 
fired tobacco acreage and 15 percent in one- 
sucker planting. The word has come down 
from a high echelon and the men in the 
Agriculture Department who speak with 
farmers’ representatives are very “hush- 
hush” about the origin but positive the cut 
is a must this year. 

This is the third year in arow. Last year 
the cut was made and restored by à bill 
passed by the Congress. It could be the 
same this year. 
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Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
has long been irked by the huge tobacco 
stocks in storehouses and it could be that he 
is the man who issued the order. Use of 
tobacco is sinful in the eyes of Benson and, 
as an abstainer, he can see little use of the 
big stocks on hand. 

Whoever the author is, he could do well to 
brush up on the history of both burley and 
Gark tobacco. There was much talk of a 
burley cutback when warehousemen were 
saying there's a dangerous disappearance 
overage and that burley acreage should be 
increased. 

Figures are not available on the 1956 crop, 
but from 1951 through 1955, the disappear- 
ance of dark fired tobacco exceeded produc- 
tion. If things just continue as they are, 
the surpluses will disappear, but rumors of 
disappearing markets in Europe or some- 
thing else has the big boys of agriculture 
jittery on the subject of tobacco, particu- 
larly dark tobacco. 

They may have to be informed by Con- 
gress again that economic stability is just 
not to be upset by jitters. 


American Municipal Congress Endorses 
Federal Payment of In Lieu Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years I have introduced bills 
which would require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay the cities, counties, 
and States in lieu taxes on real and per- 
sonal property owned by the Federal 
Government. It is not fair or equitable 
to impose the burden on cities, counties, 
and States of tax-free properties owned 
by the Federal Government. 

In Los Angeles County we have col- 
lected more than $15 million under pro- 
test from the Federal Government on 
such properties, which is held in trust 
pending court action to determ 
whether the money can be used by 
Angeles County as tax revenue. 

Similar conditions exist in many other 
areas throughout the Nation, especially 
in the highly developed industrial areas, 
where defense production is heavy. 

The American Municipal Congress and 
the President's concurrence on Inter- 
governmental Relations have recom- 
mended that appropriate action be taken 
by the Congress, to require the Federal 
Government to pay these taxes. 

Isubmit herewith a statement endorsed 
by the American Municipal Congress at 
the 33d annual meeting on November 28, 
in 1956: 

PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 

10. The American Municipal Association 
and the 12,000 cities which it represents con- 
sistently have urged the Congress to author- 
ize the payment to municipalities by the 
Federal Government of local property taxes 
or the payment of an annual sum in lieu of 
taxes on federally owned property. The 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
in its report to the President noted that the 
immunity of the National Government from 
State and local taxation requires urgent at- 
tention. This immunity reduced the tax base 
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of municipalities. The burden falls uneven- 
ly, being most severe in areas where the value 
of Federal property is large in proportion to 
the total property value, the Commission re- 


Congress has from time to time recognized 
the necessity of obligating the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay some State and local taxes 
or their equivalent. The 84th Congress 
passed Public Law 388 which grants tempo- 
rary relief to about 60 communities by au- 
thorizing Federal agencies to make payments 
to local authorities In lieu of property taxes 
on property transferred since 1946 by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The American Municipal Association com- 
mends the Congress for its efforts but recog- 
nizes that the measure does not meet the 
needs of our cities. What is needed is a 
greatly expanded and permanent program 
for payments in lieu of taxes. We therefore 
resolve: 9 

10-1. The association urges the Congress to 
adopt the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernment Relations and “in- 
augurate a broad system of payments in lieu 
of property taxes to State and local govern- 
ments” (1955). 

10-2. Congress should enact legislation 
which will prohibit the operations of private 
contractors doing work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment from being exempt from nondis- 
criminatory State and local taxes normally 
imposed on private persons engaged in sub- 
stantially similar operations (1956). 

10-3. The American Municipal Association 
urges its more than 12,000 member munici- 
palities to take vigorous action in support of 
in lieu legislation by direct contact with their 
representatives in Congress (1956). 

10-4. Until such time as a broad system of 
payments in lieu of taxes is adopted, the asso- 
ciation urges that the executive branch of the 
Federal Government discontinue the inequi- 
table practice of placing in defense contracts 
a partial or advance payment clause. Any 
payment under this clause regardless of 
amount, causes title to personal property 
used in defense production to pass to the 
Federal Government at the time such pay- 
ment is made. This practice results in ex- 
empting such personal property from all lo- 
cal property taxation although the property 
is in the possession of and used exclusively 
by the private contractors (1956). 


‘ 


Drought Relief Equality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
keen disappointment that I have noted 
the lack of action on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture in connec- 
tion with the drought situation which 
existed in western Louisiana during the 
latter part of 1956 and January of 1957. 
It is very difficult -to understand why 
the western parishes of Louisiana, which 
are separated from the eastern counties 
of Texas only by the Sabine River, are 
not treated equally in the matter of 
drought relief. Certainly the matter of 
a boundary line could not make any 
material difference in the climatic con- 
ditions of these adjacent areas, 

In September 1956, Gov. Earl K. Long 
of Louisiana requested that certain areas 
of Louisiana be declared as disaster 
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areas’ because of the existing severe 
drought. Other States were also suf- 
fering from drought conditions and also 
asked for relief through the disaster pro- 
gram. 

Despite the fact that Governor Long 
submitted his request in September of 
1956, the Louisiana State Disaster Com- 
mittee was not brought into the picture 
until late January 1957 at which time 
winter pastures had begun to produce 
and the drought condition had become 
alleviated. The excuse given for deny- 
ing the request for disaster relief was 
that the Louisiana Disaster Committee 
in their recommendations did not in- 
dicate the need for relief. Certainly the 
drought conditions that existed in Sep- 
tember of 1956, at which time the orig- 
inal request for relief was made, did 
not exist in the same degree in late 
January of 1957 when the recommenda- 
tion was made. It would seem to me 
that in fairness to all areas which should 
share equally in the disaster relief pro- 
gram, that requests should receive at- 
tention as soon as practicable after hav- 
ing been submitted to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It cannot be said that our State of- 
flelals were lax in their efforts to secure 
drought relief. The Louisiana State 
Commissioner of Agriculture, S. J. Me- 
Crory, has been in constant touch with 
Department of Agriculture officials since 
the September request was made. He 
made a special trip to Washington and 
conferred with officials there together 
with members of the Louisiana congres- 
sional delegation in an effort to secure 
action. There have been letters, tele- 
grams, and telephone conversations 
from the Commissioner’s office as well 
as from members of the Louisiana dele- 
gation in Congress concerning this prob- 
lem. I wonder why Louisiana farmers 
are being deprived of disaster relief 
benefits, whereas practically every coun- 
ty in Texas and all those Texas counties 
along the western border of Louisiana 
have been declared as drought areas by 
Federal authorities. ; 

This constitutes another phase of the 
agricultural program which is disheart- 
ening and discouraging to our Louisiana 
farmers and which is frustrating to our 
public officials who are striving so dili- 
gently to secure the much-needed aid 
required by agriculture in Louisiana. 

FEBRUARY 13, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary oj Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deag Mr. SECRETARY: I am greatly dis- 
turbed over the general condition of our 
farmers in Louisiana and the handling of 
the drought relief. program has certainly 
done little to alleviate their distress. It is 
particularly hard to explain to farmers re- 
siding in the western parishes of Louisiana 
why they do not qualify for drought relief, 
whereas farmers across the state line in the 
eastern counties of Texas do qualify for 
drought relief. 

The unfairness in the way this drought 
relief program has been handled is clearly 
spelled out in the attached release from the 
Louisiana Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Baton Rouge, La. I whole- 
heartedly endorse the position and the 
statements of Louisiana State Commissioner 
of Agriculture, S. J. McCrory, relative to this 
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matter. Since farmers in my congressional 
district look to me for an explanation as to 
why they were not afforded an equal oppor- 
tunity to participate in the drought relief 
program, I, in turn, would appreciate very 
much having a realistic explanation from 
you which I can pass on to them. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, j 
Sincerely yours, 
-~ Gero. S. Lonc, 
Member of Congress. 


Water for Survival 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH, . Mr. Speaker, the 
continuous fight for water to meet the 
demands of recordbreaking population 
increases goes on and on. The agrioul- 
tural, industrial and general economic 
expansion and stability in southern Cal- 
ifornia depends almost entirely on the 
increasing amount of water available to 
meet these demands. As a matter of 
fact, the increase in population will soon 
have to be controlled by the amount of 
water available to supply it. 

Iam including in my remarks the fol- 
lowing news item from the Los Angeles 
Times, which indicates how vital the 
future water supply is to California, 
Brown Warns Acatnst Lostna COLORADO 

Surr—Sars Loss or WATER From RIVER 

Wourn IMPAIR DEveELopMENT or ENTIRE 

STATE 2 

San Francisco, February 7.—State Attor- 
ney General Edmund G. Brown and his spe- 
clal assistant, Northcutt Ely, today painted 
a gloomy picture of what would happen to 
California should it lose the historic Colo- 
rado River suit. 

The suit reopens here Monday. 

Brown and Ely told a press conference that 
loss of water now taken from the Colorado 
River would “seriously impair the progress 
and development of the entire State.” 

DEMAND INCREASING 

Brown said that loss of the suit would 
mean that Arizona would take away from 
California approximately 30 percent of the 
5,362,000 annual acre-feet the State takes 
from the river for southern California irri- 
gation and municipal water districts. 

“Even though we are not now using all our 
legal share of the Colorado River water in 
southern California, the constantly increas- . 
ing demands of this area of the State must 
be satisfied from this supply,” he said. 

Both Ely and Brown stated that Arizona 
had attempted unsuccessfully to force the 
Feather River project into the trial as an 
alternate supply of water for California. 

“The Feather River project has never been 
considered as an alternate supply for south- 
ern California,” Brown said. “It has been 
designed as an additional supply in that 
phase of the project that applies to southern 
California.” 

Ely stated that under the present popu- 
lation growth the forecast was that the 
present Colorado supply would only be ade- 
quate until about 1970 and that southern 
California must have Feather River water by 
that date. 

“The Feather River water will be 
for only about 15 years after that date,“ Ely 
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said, “and the State then must implement 
the next project in its State water plan.” 

Brown said that the vital issue of whether 
the State would retain the water from the 
Colorado would affect the economy. 

Ely will open the State's case on Monday 
before Special Supreme Court Master Simon 
H. Rifkind. 

Final decision in the sult, which opened 
here last summer, will be made by the United 
States Supreme Court after the United 
States, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah put 
their cases into the record. 


The Law of the Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by R. Carter Pittman, of Dalton, Ga., 
entitled The Law of the Land—Yester- 
day, Today, and Tomorrow“: 

Tue Law or THE LAND— YESTERDAY, 
Topay, AND TOMORROW 


(By R. Carter Pittman, Dalton, Ga.) 


On every side one hears that a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
is the law of the land and must be obeyed 
by everyone, whether he or she was a party 
to the case or not. Demagogs assert the 
doctrine and call out troops and tanks to 
enforce it. Newspapers and periodicals per- 
petuate lt. Pulpits echo it and our children 
are taught it. Nothing like it has ever been 
heard in America before, It would seem that 
declamation has stolen a march on history 
and found something new. 

In a statement by members of the bar 
purporting to be signed by 100 lawyers, de- 
Scribed as “a representative group of Ameri- 
can lawyers,” published in the December 
1956 issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal, it is asserted that lawyers are under 
“a duty to recognize the decision” (meaning 
the integration decision of Brown v. Board 
of Education) “as the supreme law of the 
land as long as it remains in force.” Casual 
conversations in which one speaks of the law 
in general terms is understandable, but when 
a poorly disguised segment of the Harvard 
Alumni Society and misguided schoolmasters 
in high positions, who should know better, 
Seek to lead the people into error and away 
from fundamental principles and truths that 
Preserve liberty it is time for reckoning and 
Plain talk.* 

The fundamental difference between a 
despotism and a republic is how the law 
of the land is made or in whom legislative 
Power ts vested, in what the law consists and 
how ít is enforced. It was to settle the 
Question as to who should make the law that 
Charles I and the Earl of Strafford for- 
feited their heads in the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, and that Lord Chief Justice Jeffries 
died in London Tower in the Glorious Revo- 
lution. It was to settle forever all questions 
as to who should make law that the very 
first sentence of our Constitution was made 
to say: 

“All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives.” 


— 
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It was to settle that question that section 
8 of article I of the Constitution reiterated 
in its last clause that 

“The Congress shall have power 
to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into effect the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof.” 

It was to settle that question that every 
power of the President beyond the execu- 
tion of laws of the Union enacted by the 
Congress was spelled out in the Constitution 
by words so plain that anyone who can read 
English and who knows a smattering of 
American history can understand. No in- 
herent powers were left to the President or 
the courts. 

Section 2 of article III of the Constitu- 
tion extends the judicial power to “cases 
in law and equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority.” Article VI of the Con- 
stitution defines “the supreme law of the 
land” as: “This Constitution, and the laws 
of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, 
or which shall be made under the authority 
of the United States.” Thus article VI re- 
peats the words of article III in order that 
the judicial department could never make a 
valid claim that its decisions in cases are the 
supreme law of the land. Section 2 of article 
III extends the judicial power to other de- 
fined cases and controversies, depending 
upon the laws of nations, or of States, not 
relevant here. But for that extension the 
courts would have been limited, exclusively, 
to judging cases involving the law of the 
land. Since article III limits Federal juris- 
diction to cases, a decision in a case becomes 
the law of the case, binding only upon the 
parties thereto—not the law of the land, 
binding upon everyone. 

It was to keep Federal courts from making 
law under the guise of finding law that the 
framers of the Federal Constitution, unlike 
the framers of our State constitutions, with- 
held from the Federal courts jurisdiction of 
cases and controversies arising under com- 
mon law. There is no common law of the 
United States and Federal courts may con- 
sider and apply only the common law of the 
several states as declared by the highest 
courts of those States. The Federal courts 
of the District of Columbia, where the Fed- 
eral Government has plenary powers, apply 
the common law of Maryland to cases and 
controversies arising under common law in 
the District, because the District was once 
& part of Maryland. 

A republic is a government in which all 
laws are established by the immemorial cus- 
toms of the people or are made by repre- 
sentatives of the people in legislative as- 
semblies, If laws may be established or made 
by men not elected for such purpose by the 
people, whatever that government may be 
called, it can't be a republic. 

Writing in January 1775 in Novanglus, No, 
7, @ treatise on government, John Adams 
said: 

“If Aristotle, Livy, and Harrington knew 
what a republic was, the British constitution 
is much more like a republic than an empire. 
They define a republic to be a government 
of laws, and not of men.” 

By 1787 the principles of republican gov- 
ernment had been so fully discussed in 
newspapers, in pamphlets and in general 
works on law and government that the ordi- 
nary American layman fully understood that 
the legislative must make, while the judicial 
interprets and the executive executes the law, 
in all republican governments. From 1750 
until 1791 a favorite subject for discussion 
in America was government. Microfilms of 


newspapers of those years, which may bo 
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examinea ın tne nbrary or me University 
of Georgia (now the greatest repository of 
such microfilms in America), reveal thou- 
sands of pages devoted to that subject. Dur- 
ing those years.more of the common people 
became expert in the science of government 
than at any other time in our history. At 
no other time has there been more ignorance 
of the fundamental principles of government 
than in America today. Members of the 
Georgia Board of Bar Examiners are ap- 
palled at such ignorance as is revealed in the 
papers of applicants for admission to the 
Georgia bar, > 

The following is a portion of a typical 
essay on government, copied from the front 
page of the Virginia Gazette of September 
20, 1783 (4 years before the Constitutional 
Convention). The Virginia Gazette copled 
it from the Maryland Gazette of an earlier 
date, It reveals a deep understanding of 
the place of the law and the judge in a 
republic and is sadly prophetic, too: 


“In republican governments, and limited 
monarchies, many more laws are necessary 
than in despotic ones: The reason is that in 
the two former justice is almost mechanical, 
the judge must apply the letter of the law, 
trom which his judgment must not, nay 
cannot, dissent. He must have either a law 
or an established precedent for all his opin- 
ions; but in the latter he must consult his 
own feelings, and gratify his own inclina- 
tions in his decisions. In republican gov- 
ernments and limited monarchies, we must 
look to the laws for our happiness and 
safety; but in despotic ones, depend upon 
the knowledge and integrity of the judge, 
In the first and second, we have the dele- 
gated voice of the whole body politic in 
favor of a legal decision; but in the third, 
only the opinion and caprice of a single 
member of the community, to depend upon 
for justice. 

“Republican governments will only be 
supported while they support justice; be- 
cause being the most expensive, in order to 
obtain superior advantages, which if not 
visible the propriety of adopting another 
form will be manifest.” 

Everyone understood in 1787 that the new 
government, constructed by the Constitu- 
tion, was to be a republic. The people were 
so adamant on the point that a guaranty of 
perpetual republican government in the 
States was thought appropriate to be in- 
serted in the Constitution itself. So article 
IV of the Constitution was made to say: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form 
of government,” 

A government in which laws may be made 
by any man or body of men other than 
those who must obey those laws, or by their 
representatives in assembly, is a pure des- 
potism. That was Germany and Italy. 
That is Russia today and will be America 
tomorrow. Men who pay lip-service to the 
Bill of Rights, who despise our Constitution, 
who hate republican government, and who 
have neither legal learning nor judicial ex- 
perience have not been stacked on our Su- 
preme Court several deep accidentally and 
for nothing. 

The first paragraph of the Georgia Con- 
stitution repeats what many American con- 
stitutions have likewise repeated: 

“All government, of right, originates with 
the people, is founded upon their will only, 
and is instituted solely for the good of the 
whole. Public officers are the trustees and 
servants of the people, and at all times, 
amenable to them.” 

That provision of our fundamental law 
goes back to the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights Just as does the preamble of the Dec- 
laration of Independence which was adopted 
1 month after the Virginia Declaration. 
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„ That statement as originally written for 
the Virginia Declaration of Rigħts was in 
these words: 

. “That all power is by God and nature 
vested in, and consequently derived from, 
the people; that magistrates are their 
trustees and servants, and at all times 
amenable to them.” 

The idea that people may not be forced 
to obey laws except laws made by themselves 
or their own representatives is not an Ameri- 
can idea—it is as old as libery itself because 
without it there can be no liberty. The 
English colonists in America and in the West 
Indies insisted at all times under their char- 
ters, under the common law and under their 
rights as Englishmen that they could not be 
governed by any laws except those made by 
their own representatives. A century before 
the American Revolution the Attorney Gen- 
eral of England held that the colonists could 
be governed “by such laws only as are made 
there and established by his majesty's au- 
thority.”* There was no substantial ques- 
tion raised about the correctness of that view 
in America untt] about 15 years before the 
American Revolution. 

As long as the American colonists were 
governed only by such laws as were made 
by themselves or by their representatives 
they were happy and tranquil citizens of 
the British Empire. The proposition that 
sovereignty rests in the people and that they 
are bound by no laws except those they 
have consented to by themselves or through 
their representatives was contended for at 
Runnymede. It was fought for in England 
during the Puritan Revolution at the very 
hour when our foreparents first boarded their 
little ships to come to America, The prop- 
osition that kings or courts, or star chambers 
or judges may make laws for the people to 
obey was a favorite thesis of the Stuart 
Kings and of Filmer, 

Writing in 1659 on “The principles and 
maxims concerning government. 
which are asserted by those that are com- 
monly called levelers," Thomas Brewster 
outlined the contentions of the levelers who 
remained in England to fight to the end 
in the Puritan Revolution. He said in part: * 

“I, First, they assert it as fundamental 
that the Government of England ought to 
be by laws, and not by men; they say the 
laws ought to be the protectors and preserv- 
ers under God of all our persons and estates, 
and that every man may challenge that pro- 
tection as his right * * +, 

“II, The levelers’ second maxim, or prin- 
ciple about government, is that all the laws, 
levies of monies, war and peace, ought to 
be made by the people’s deputies in par- 
liament, to be chosen by them successively 
at certain periods of time; and that no coun- 
cil-table, orders, or ordinances, or court 
proclamations (ought) to bind the peoples’ 
persons or estates; ‘tis the first principle of 
a people's liberty that they shall not be 
bound but by their own consent, and that 
our ancestors left to England as its un- 
doubted right, that no laws to bind our 
persons or estates could be imposed upon 
us against our wills * * +, 

III. The levelers assert it as another prin- 
ciple that every man of what quality or con- 
dition, place or office whatsoever, ought to 
be equally subject to the laws. Every man, 
say they, high and low, rich and poor, must 
be accountable to the laws, and elther obey 
them or suffer the penalties ordained for the 
transgressors; there ought to be no more 
respect of persons in the execution of the 
laws than is with God himself if the law be 
transgressed.” 

The “levelers” were not levelers. One of 
the cardinal principles of the levelers was 
that representatives of the people should not 
be em red to “level men's estates, de- 
stroy property, or make all things common.” 
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The name “levelers” was given to them by 
the minions of arbitrary power in an effort 
to make them appear odious. The practice 
of awarding odious names to the champions 
of human liberty is not new. Despotism 
knows nothing new. It invents devious 
names for those who oppose despots and 
resist dictators: Today, champions of lib- 
erty are called reactionaries or conservatives 
while the proponents of arbitrary power and 
their fellow travelers call themselves liberals. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787, those 
who opposed the Constitution because it 
didn't have a Bill of Rights were known as 
Federalists. In less than 6 months those 
who opposed a Bill of Rights and who insisted 
on ratification without amendments were 
calling themselves Federalists and calling 
the original Federalists anti-Federalists. 
The odious name persists until this day.“ 

Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode 
Tsland, was a separatist and a leveler and 
hence believed in and suffered for those 
principles of government that were fought 
for in the Puritan revolution, the glorious 
revolution and, finally, the American Revo- 
lution and that eventually became the basis 
and foundation of republican government, 
sought to be perpetuated in our American 
constitutions. The levelers in government 
were separatists in religion. Since Roger 
Williams was both a leveler and a separatist, 
he was anti-Communist, anti-Socialist, and 
pro-God. In 1644 Williams wrote the Bloody 
Tenet of Persecution. His doctrine 
sounds so American and so familiar now: 
„ © in a free state no magistrate hath 
power over the bodies, goods, lands, liberties 
of a free people but by their free consents.” 

Again: “* * * we have formerly viewed 
the very matter and essence of a civil magis- 
trate, and find it the same in all parts of the 
world, wherever people live upon the face of 
the earth. * * * I say the same, essentially 
civil, both from (1) the rise and fountain 
whence it springs, to wit, the people's choice 
and free consent, [and] (2) the object of it, 
viz., the commonweal or safety of such a 
people in their bodies and goods, as the 
authors of this model have themselves 
confessed,” 

The concluding sentences of his treatise 
say: “All lawful magistrates * * * are but 
derivatives and agents, immediately derived 
and empioyed as eyes and hands, serving for 
the good of the whole. Hence they have and 
can have no more power than fundamentally 
lies in the bodies or fountains themselves, 
which power, might, or authority is not 
religious, Christian, etc., but natural, human, 
and civil.” + 

‘Thus we see that the Virginia Declaration 
of Rights and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence said nothing about the source of power 
that was not being said by Americans in 
America 150 years earlier. 

After the House of Hanover came to the 
throne in England and after the American 
colonies had grown in stature, and particu- 
larly after the French and Indian Wars, the 
kings and ministers of England decided it to 
be sociologically proper to govern the Amer- 
ican Colonies as ancient Rome had governed 
her conquered provinces. Colonies were un- 
known in the world for a thousand years be- 
fore 1600, Geography stood still that long. 
England had to seek an ancient precedent 
because there was no other. Ancient Rome 
sought to justify arbitrary rule over colo- 
nists by asserting that her colonies were con- 
quered provinces and the inhabitants not 
entitled to human freedom, or even to be 
consulted about their government. Ancient 
Rome established and practiced the civil 
law rule that government by consent does 
not apply to a conquered people. Indeed it 
was conquered people who became the slaves 
of Rome. 
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So it was that the ministers of George II 
and George III insisted that the American 
colonies occupied the status of conquered 
provinces as in ancient Rome, to be governed 
at the will of kings and ministers by procla- 
mations, instructions, judicial decrees and 
acts of a Parliament that did not represent 
Americans. That contention was answered 
in hundreds of State papers prior to the 
American Revolution. One of the most 
famous answers was written into the Fair- 
fax Resolves by George Mason, who wrote 
the Virginia Bill of Rights and Constitution, 
and later the Federal Bill of Rights. The 
Fairfax Resolves was carried to Williamsburg 
by George Washington, where it became a 
model for the Virginia Resolves and later a 
model for the resolves of the Continental 
Congress. Here are the first and second of 
those resolves, adopted at a Fairfax County 
meeting, of which George Washington was 
chairman, in the town of Alexandria, Va., on 
the 18th day of July 1774: 

1. Resolved, That this Colony and Do- 
minion of Virginia cannot be considered as 
a conquered country, and, if it was, that 
the present inhabitants are not of the con- 
quered, but of the conquerors * * * that 
our ancestors, when they left their native 
land and settled in America, brought with 
them, even if the same had not been con- 
firmed by charters, the civil constitution 
and form of government of the country they 
came from, and were by the laws of nature 
and nations entitled to all its privileges, 
immunities, and advantages which have de- 
scended to us, their posterity, and ought of 
right to be as fully enjoyed as if we had 
still continued within the realm of England. 

“2. Resolved, That the most important 
and valuable part of the British Constitu- 
tion, upon which its existence depends, is, 
the fundamental principle of the people's 
being governed by no laws to which they 
have not given their consent by representa- 
tives freely chosen by themselves, who are 
affected by the laws they enact equally with 
their constituents, to whom they are ac- 
countable, and whose burthens they share, 
in which consists the safety and happiness 
of the community; for if this part of the 
Constitution was taken away, or materially 
altered, the Government must degenerate 
either into an absolute and despotic mon- 
archy, or a tyrannical aristocracy, and the 
freedom of the people be annihilated." * 

American colonial records are full of state 
papers, published before the Revolution, in 
which our forefathers hammered home the 
same contention that they and their pos- 
terity were entitled to be treated as freemen 
instead of slaves and that they were en- 
titled to make the laws they should obey. 
“Taxation without representation” was 
merely a subsidiary slogan. 

Against that background of fundamental 
principles settled by the American Reyolu- 
tion, is it any wonder that all of the con- 
stitutions of the separate States and the 
Constitution of the United States should 
provide explicitly, and in language so plain 
that it may not be misunderstood by a fool, 
that the people of America may be “gov- 
erned by no laws to which they have not 
given their consent by Representatives freely 
chosen by themselves“? 

Most of those in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 had risked their lives, their 
liberties, and their fortunes in the Revolu- 
tion that had come to a close 6 years earlier. 
They knew what they had fought for. They 
had taken up arms to decide not only who 
should govern but how they should be gov- 
erned. Having suffered themselves and 
knowing the history of the suffering of their 
forebears and all mankind over the cen- 
tures in the struggle for freedom and dignity 
under the rule of law, instead of the rule 
of men, always despotic, is it any wonder 
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that our forefathers wrote into the Con- 
stitution of the United States “the most 
important and valuable part“ of that for 
which they fought, which was “the funda- 
mental principle of the peoples being gov- 
erned by no laws to which they have not 
given their consent by representatives freely 
chosen by themselves"? ‘They made the 
Constitution say who should make the laws 
and how laws should be made. They in- 
tended that never again in America should 
they or their children answer the knock on 
the door to discover the law of the land“ 
standing at the threshold. 

If a decision or decree or marshal of a 
Federal court had been intended to be “the 
supreme law of the land” our forefathers 
would have said so right there in article VI. 
A reason why the Constitution defined the 
“law of the land“ was to exclude common 
law, judge-made law, or law that comes 
knocking on doors. Luther Martin of Mary- 
land wrote that provision of the Constitu- 
tion. He hated a government of men as 
much so as John Adams, Mason, and Jef- 
ferson. j 

The same section that defines "the su- 
preme law of the land” adds clarity in its 
last clause: “* * * and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” So the plain 
and unambiguous words of the Constitution 
itself make the Constitution, acts of Con- 
gress, and treaties made in accordance with 
the Constitution, supreme over the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State. Nothing else could 
be supreme over the constitution and laws 
of any State. 

The framers of the Constitution under- 
stood that courts exist to apply law—not to 
make law. They were willing to trust God— 
not judges or chance. In article VI they 
made all judges take an oath to support this 
Constitution above laws enacted by Congress, 
treaties, or anything else that might pass for 
national law. In that manner all judges, 
State and Federal, were yoked to the Consti- 
tution and chained to the throne of God. 
They were not to be extricated from either 
by the decrees of a dictator or the Supreme 
Court that might purport to supersede the 
law of the land, whether based on Myrdal or 
Marshall. If decisions are the supreme law 
of the land, judges appointed to office on ac- 
count of their philosophy instead of their 
learning and unrestrained by God or Gov- 
ernment, are free to roam at large, tinkering 
here, experimenting there and destroying 
charters and landmarks everywhere. When 
the framers put judges under oath, gave 
them nonprecarious tenure and pay and freed 
them from earthly fears and wants, it was 
the best they knew to do. They hoped that 
free judges, owing their freedom to the Con- 
stitution, in compact with God would sup- 
Port it against usurped power. 

If there is one thing clear from the history 
of our people and from the plain words of 
the Constitution, it is the proposition that 
& decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is not the law of the land. 
The word law“ is never used in the Con- 
stitution in a cOnnotation that might justify 
the belief that anyone dreamed then that 
a judge might make law. The word law“ 
means law“ enacted by the representatives 
of the people or set forth in the Constitution 
itself or in treaties. 

In Swift v. Tyson (16 Peters 18), Justice 
Story said for a full bench that: “In the 
ordinary use of language it will hardly be 
contended that the decisions of courts con- 
stitute laws.” 

One of many examples of the meaning of 
the word “law” as used in the Constitution 
is in paragraph 3, section 9, article I, as 
follows: “No bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law shall be passed.“ From Jeffries 
and Scroggs to Warren, no judge ever passed 
& law without usurpation. 
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When the Congress was adopting amend- 
ments to the Constitution in 1789, the mem- 
bers were just as careful in writing the 
first sentence in the Bill of Rights as the 
framers were in writing the first sentence of 
the Constitution itself, The first amend- 
ment says: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

Thus freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of as- 
sembly and freedom to petition the Govern- 
ment for redress of grievances are predicated 
solely upon the proposition that only the 
Congress may make Federal laws. If the 
Supreme Court can make laws or if the Pres- 
ident can make laws or if you can make 
laws for me or if I can make laws for you, 
there is no Bill of Rights, no Constitution, 
and no republic and all we have is a gov- 
ernment of flesh, which is the very definition 
of a despotism. 

Montesquieu said in his Spirit of Laws 
that in a republic, rulers “govern by fixed and 
established laws: while a despot governs ac- 
cording to his will and caprices without laws 
and rules.” Again he said: “In despotic 
states there are no laws, and the judge is his 
own rule.” And in free states he continued, 
“there is a law, and where it is precise, the 
judge follows it; where it is not, he tries to 
discover its spirit.” 

Vattel's first maxim of interpretation is 
that “it is not allowable to interpret what 
has no need of interpretation. * * * To go 
elsewhere in search of conjectures, in order 
to restrict or extend it, is but to elude it.” 
The mearning is in the letter and plain 
words of our Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion means exactly what it says. 

Thirty-five years ago the eminent histo- 
rian of the Supreme Court, Charles Warren, 
wrote, “However the Court may interpret the 
provisions of the Constitution, it is still the 
Constitution which is the law and not the 
decision of the Court.” * 

One hundred years before, Chief Justice 
Marshall said: “courts are the mere instru- 
ments of the law, and can will nothing.“ “ 

The fifth amendment, with its due process 
clause, was adopted December 15, 1791. While 
it was binding upon the Federal Government 
only, it was never thought by anyone to for- 
bid slavery in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere. It took the 13th amendment to 
abolish chattel slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia as well as in the several States in 
1865. On May 17, 1954, in Bolling v. Sharpe 
(347 U. S. 497), the Supreme Court held that 
the same due process clause of the same fifth 
amendment that did not forbid ownership 
of Negro slaves by white people in 1864, now 
requires that the children of the whites go to 
school with the children of the slaves. If 
separation of races in the schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was legal in 1791 and in 
1865 and on May 16, 1954, and unconstitu- 
tional on May 18, 1954, what happened to 
change the law? If the law of the land was 
changed, then the Supreme Court has 
amended the Constitution and made a law 
in a manner forbidden by the Constitution. 

The 14th amendment was adopted in 1868. 
It contains the same due process clause as 
the 5th amendment as well as a clause 
providing for equal protection of the laws, 
both applicable to the States—not to per- 
sons. From 1868 until May 17, 1954, the Su- 
preme Court held repeatedly that neither the 
due process clause nor the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment forbade the 
States to maintain separation of races in 
schools and elsewhere. We hear much of 
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Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U. S. 537), which was 
decided in 1896, holding that segregation of 
races is constitutional. We hear also from 
the apologists for the present court that it 
was not by a unanimous bench of the Su- 
preme Court. In Gong Lum v. Rice (275 U. 8. 
78), decided in 1927, the unanimous court 
decided that neither due process nor equal 
protection are infringed by the sepsration of 
races enforced by law. That bench was com- 
posed of Chief Justice Taft and Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis, Stone, Van DeVanter, Mc- 
Reynolds, Sutherland, Butler, and Sanford.“ 
If the law of the land did not forbid separa- 
tion of races for 10,000 years before May 17, 
1956 and it did forbid it on May 18, 1956, who 
made that new law? If integration of races 
is now the law of the land the Supreme 
Court usurped the power to make it in a 
manner forbidden by the Constitution. 

When the 14th amendment was under dis- 
cussion before the Congress, those with level 
heads and a smattering of historical knowl- 
edge foresaw the day when some new. Jef- 
fries or Scroggs or Strafford might come 
along and use that amendment as an excuse 
to establish a judicial despotism in Amer- 
ica, That was one reason why the last clause 
was added to that amendment. It reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to en- 
force, by appropriate legislation, the provi- 
sions of this article.” 

Why did the Supreme Court usurp from 
the Congress the power to enforce that 
amendment? ‘Thurgood Marshall says he 
knows the reason why. Speaking to a group 
at Columbia University on January 9, 1956, 
Thurgood said that the NAACP got the Court 
to do it by influencing it to accept the con- 
cept of social science as a “basis on which 
it could meet the law, * * * The result, re 
education, was Brown v. Board of Education, 
this by a unanimous Court—that was by no 
means expected.“ Thurgood's explanation 
is the best one yet written. Thurgood was 
the “friend of the Court“ in Brown v. Board 
of Education and should know what moti- 
vated the court. 

In the plenitude of despotic will, the Su- 
preme Court held sociological and depraved 
writings of Communists and Socialists to be 
more compelling than the constitutional 
writings .of our forefathers. The Court 
blandly held that we must now look to 
“modern authority” on all vital constitu- 
tional issues, or to the writings of Karl Marx 
and Karl Gunnar Myrdal. No longer do our 
constitutions and codes contain the “law 
of the land“. Like the infamous Lord Bute, 
Prime Minister under George III. before the 
American Revolution, the Supreme Court 
has found that “the forms of a free and the 
ends of an arbitrary government are things 
not altogether incompatible”. 

Law made by the representatives of the 
people in assemblies and arbitrary power as- 
serted by willful judges, are, and bave ever 
been, in eternal enmity. As Edmund Burke 
said in 1788: 

“We may bite our chains if we will; but 
we shall be made to know ourselves and be 
taught that man is born to be governed by 
law; and he that will substitute will in the 
place of it is an enemy to God.” 

Frederick the Great of Prussia perceived 
that truth clearly when he said: 

“I can very well understand how one man 
might feel a desire to make his will the law 
of others, but why 30,000 or 30 millions 
should submit to it I can never understand.” 

We retain the name “republic” but we 
have lost the thing. The substance of indi- 
vidual liberty is gone while the form and the 
hull of free government only remain. 


2 Thirty-two out of 100 of the so-called rep- 
resentative group of American lawyers 
studied constitutional law at Harvard and 
20 of the representative group were school- 
teachers, but those facts do not fully explain 
the ridiculous statement, It teases curi- 
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osity to be told that a representative group 
of American lawyers contains 32 percent 
Harvard men when Harvard men are less 
than one-thirty-sixth of 1 percent at the 
American bar. 

2 Board of Trade Journal, vol. 3, p. 167. 

* Republished in Complaint and Reform In 
England, Dunham and Pargellis, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (1938), p. 679, et seq. 

It is well known that the so-called Demo- 
cratic Party of today bore the name “Repub- 
lican” in the days of Jefferson. A recent 
newspaper article calls attention to the fact 
that Webster's 1955 Unabridged Interna- 
tional Dictionary says of the Democratic 
Party: “It has advocated a strict construction 
of the Constitution, sharp limitations of 
powers of Federal Government, and a broad 
construction of reserved rights of States. It 
has generally pronounced in favor of a low 
tariff, practically for revenue only.” It is too 
often the name—not the thing that counts. 

è Republished in Woodhouse, Puritanism 
and Liberty, pp. 285, 288, 292. 

*Rowland, Life and Writings of George 
Mason, pp. 418 and 419. 

* The Supreme Court in United States His- 
tory, vol. 3, pp. 470-471. 

Osborn v. Bank of United States (9 Wheat. 
738, 866 (1824)). 

* See analysis of Gong Lum v. Rice, by Al- 
fred Schweppe, editor ABA Journal, in Issue 
of September 1956, vol. 42, p. 808. See also 
in the same issue Judicial Self-Restraint, by 
Ralph T. Catterall, p. 829. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 16, 1957, my colleagues EMANUEL 
CELLER and JaMEs RoosEvELT and I testi- 
fied before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee while it was considering 
House Joint Resolution 117, which has 
come to be known as the Eisenhower 
doctrine. Congressman CELLER’s testi- 
mony before the committee was placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on the 17th 
day of January and appears at pages 
A295-A297. Congressman ROOsEVELT's 
testimony appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp on the 24th day of January at 
page A448. My own testimony appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on the 22d 
day of January at pages A378-A381. In 
order that the Recorp be complete, I am 
submitting herewith, with the consent of 
my colleagues Congressmen CELLER and 
Roosevett, the questions addressed to 
each of us and the answers we made 
thereto: 

ECONOMICO AND MILITARY COOPERATION WITH 
NATIONS IN THE GENERAL AREA OF THE 
Mippie East 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1957. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, at 10:40 a, m., In room 1301, New House 
Office Building, the Honorable THomas S. 
Gorpon (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Gorpon. The committee will 
come to order. Ladies and gentlemen, we are 
meeting to continue hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 117. Our first witness this morn- 
ing will be Congressman CELLER, of New York. 
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Mr. Cettrr is a lawyer by profession who 
has served with distinction in the House 
of Representatives since 1922. He also has 
the honor to be chairman: of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CELLER, we are very glad to have you 
with us this morning and appreciate your 
taking time out to give us the benefit of your 
views on this pending resolution. Mr. 
CELLER. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK 


Mr. CELLER. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you after many years of service in 
reaching the summit of this committee. I 
certainly, as a chairman of a coordinate com- 
mittee of the House, knowing of the difficu- 
ties surrounding a job like a chairmanship, 
wish you well. 

Chairman Gordon. Thank you. 

Mr. CELLER, I take this opportunity to note 
that one of our New York Members is one 
of your newest additions to your committee. 
He has had a brilliant career in our New York 
Legislature, I am sure he will be a credit to 
you and to the Congress. 

Mr. Farsstern. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. CELLER, I would wish to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman and the members of the com- 
mittee, for the opportunity this committee 
has given me to express my views on the 
so-called Eisenhower plan for the Middle 
East area. I have welcomed this opportunity 
because for years now I have had a special 
and active interest in the development of 
that region and it is my fear that the plan 
outlined by the President may and can be 
used as an oversimplification of one of the 
most complex problems that faces us today. 

I wish to start off by saying that it is well 
for the United States to place the Soviet 
Union, as well as the rest of the world, on 
notice that the Middle East area is of active 
and vital concern to its national security. 
This was a belated conclusion on the part 
of the administration. It was obvious to 
many of us when Soviet arms over a year 
ago started pouring into Egypt that we had 
failed to see the significance of Soviet pen- 
etration. With 1 step forward and 2 steps 
back, Secretary Dulles, in the handling of 
the Suez seizure by Egypt, succeeded only 
In convincing the American public and the 
world that the United States was not seri- 
ously interested in a region which, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower now has pointed out, bears 
directly upon the safety of Western survival. 

I do not wish to belabor the points of 
nonfeasance on the part of our administra- 
tion, but the public estimates made by both 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles on the Suez 
situation and the penetration of Soviet in- 
fluence in that area have direct bearing on 
the resolution now before us. A year ago, 
Mr. Dulles said, “The problem of the Suez 
has been successfully resolved.” He listed 
the evacuation of the British among the 
events which, he said, made the Suez situ- 
ation “better and brighter.” And in April, 
the President detailed Suez as one place 
where we were winning the cold war. 

Permit me also the luxury of quoting a few 
instances of the clouded crystal ball as Time 
magazine peered into it. On January 3, 1955: 

“Dulles is the man of 1954 because, in the 
decisive areas of international politics, he 
played the year's most effective role 
Regionally, 1954's greatest area of success for 
American diplomacy and the man who runs 
it was the Middle East After decades 
of dispute, the status of the Suez Canal area 
was settled more firmly than ever before.” 

And on August 6, 1955, Time reported: 

“The United States had speculated that 
Egypt's Nasser might seize the Suez Canal 
in retaliation but State—meaning the State 
F not rate the chances very 

Sh.“ 
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On July 30, 1956: 


“On the broad chessboard of international 
diplomacy the United States moved decisively 
last week in a gambit that took the breath of 
professionals for its daring and won the 
assent of kibitzers for its intrinsic rightness. 
John Foster Dulles advised Egypt's President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser that the United States is 
no longer interested in building the $1.3 bil- 
lion Aswan high dam. The risk of Soviet 
penetration was no greater than the risk of 
having Nasser go on with his fast-and-loose 
game in the precarious Middle East. It was 
highly possible that Chessmaster Dulles had 
his opponents in check.” 

Then, of course, it is difficult to forget the 
use of the peace“ theme in a recent cam- 
paign. Now we are faced with a delayed re- 
action on the part of the administration. 
But I fear that again we are not being asked 
to look at the whole picture and see it whole. 
Can we realistically divorce the problem of 
Soviet penetration, or the possibility of overt 
Soviet aggression in the Middle East, from the 
regional problems, which problems are being 
used by the Soviet Union as a lever for its 
entrance into that area? The division is 
made in the proposal before us between overt 
Soviet aggression and the problems of Suez 
and the Arab-Israeli dispute. No such divi- 
sion can be made. 

Moreover, it has seemed to me—and I know 
that my viewpoint is shared by millions of 
our constituents—that the administration 
has never made clear what it means when it 
uses the term “aggression.” History does not 
begin at any set hour of the day; it is a 
stream that flows around many bends. What 
was the provocation that led to the interven- 
tion of England and France in the Suez? 
What was the provocation that led to the 
Israeli intervention? Was not the seizure of 
the Suez by the Ezyptian Government with- 
out notice in itself an act of aggression? 
Was not the failure of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to guarantee free access to all nations 
an act of aggression? Were not the border 
raids by fedayeen, the ignoring by Egypt of 
the United Nations resolution demanding 
free access to Suez to Israel acts of aggres- 
sion? The United Nations has never clarified, 
nor has the administration lent Its collective 
mind to an examination of what constitutes 
aggression. 

The Suez and the Arab-Israeli dispute, 
we are told, are to be left to the United 
Nations, Until the United Nations has 
means of enforcing its resolutions, has 
means of acting to stem the defiance of 
these resolutions, the United Nations can 
play no greater role than moral persuasion 
permits it. The United Nations was able to 
prevent the extension of the war in Egypt 
only because England, France, and Israel 
voluntarily accepted its resolution; but it 
could not end the Soviet aggression against 
Hungary. It could not make Nasser live up 
to the terms of clearance of the canal, which 
was not to be dependent on the withdrawal 
of foreign troops, but upon the actual order 
of cease-fire. It has been helpless to stop 
the fedayeen raids against Israel. It has 
been impotent in forcing the puppet Gov- 
ernment of Hungary to accept the presence 
of United Nations observers. When Egypt 
denied transit through the Suez Canal to 
Israeli ships, sent commando raids into 
Israel, and violated the Treaty of Constanti- 
nople, the United Nations could not act. 
Even now, it is impossible for the United 
Nations to negotiate with Nasser. It is Nas- 
ser who sets the terms and the United Na- 
tions police force is there on suffrance of the 
Egyptian dictator. 

The United States cannot then leave the 
decision on these important matters, which 
must be United States responsibility, up to 
the United Nations. That is ducking re- 
sponsibility. 

The United States will not have discharged 
its full responsibility by saying we stand 
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behind the United Nations, for the United 
Nations can only be as strong or as weak 
as the United States chooses to make it. 
To say “Let the U. N. do it” is not policy; 
it is a way to avoid making hard and difi- 
cult decisions. In common parlance, it is 
passing the buck. 

Viscount Cherwell, nuclear scientist, in the 
House of Lords recently sought to dispel 
exaggerated notions of the great power of 
the United Nations. He said; 

“In the Assembly, 5 percent of the world’s 
population can carry the day against the 
other 95 percent, and 10 percent could claim 
a two-thirds majority. * * * Half the pop- 
ulation of the world is represented by 4 
delegates, the other half by 75. Some are 
the most highly educated and civilized coun- 
tries on the planet. The inhabitants of 
others can scarcely read or write. * * * The 
vote of 400 million (East) Indians or 160 mil- 
lion Americans is equated by the vote of 4 
million Bollvians.“ 

As for the U. N. police force in Egypt, 
Viscount Cherwell stated, “it * * * could 
be swept away by one brigade of Israelis 
and probably even by 2 or 3 divisions of 
Egyptians.” To be “of any use,“ a U. N. 
police force would have to be stronger than 
any nation or combination of nations. What 
“sort of force would be required to turn 
Russia out of Hungary, of America out of 
Formosa, should the Afro-Asian bloc, voting 
with the Latin American or the Iron Curtain 
countries, secure an Assembly vote to this 
effect?” 

Small wonder the New Yorker calls the 
United Nations the “United Notions.” 

How, then, can these problems which 
affect the entire world—these problems of 
Suez and Arab-Israeli relationships—be left 
to the United Nations, when they constitute 
the tinder box from which world conflagra- 
tion can start? The Arab-Israeli dispute is 
obstructed by a Soviet veto in the Security 
Council and in the General Assembly we 
have the Arab-Afro-Asia Soviet bloc form- 
ing a coalition to frustrate the best of in- 
tentions. How far from simple this problem 
is when we consider that the United Nations 
presses Israel to withdraw from Sharn el 
Sheikh in the Sinal Peninsula. It was here 
that the Israelis stopped the batteries which 
shelled United States and British vessels 
in the Gulf of Aqaba. Can we stop com- 
munism from literally walking into the 
Middle East if, with Communist weapons, 
the Egyptians control the Gulf of Aqaba 
which becomes significant as an alternate 
route to the Suez? 

True, the Soviet Union will be placed on 
notice by this resolution that the United 
States is determined to protect its national 
security in the area of the Middle East. 
But this constitutes only one step, and it 
is no more than that, This we must recog- 

lest smugness overtake us in the mis- 
taken belief that we have devised a policy, 
rather than having made just a beginning 
toward reaching a- realistic coordinated 
Policy which includes all these variants. 

I call the Eisenhower plan only a begin- 
ning, and this the Congress will surely 
recognize. What part do we play in assur- 
ing that all nations shall have access to the 
canal and the Straits of Aqaba? What role 
do we play in insuring that the Arab world 
will recognize and acknowledge the existence 
of the State of Israel? Let us not forget 
that in that region the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute—If I can use so weak a word—is of 
greater immediacy to them than any po- 
tential Soviet threat, 

The plan is only a beginning toward a 
workable policy. The proposal is that we 
deploy troops to the Middle East only when 
there are overt acts of aggression by the 
Soviet Union or a Soviet-dominated country 
and then only upon consent of the threat- 
ened nation. It leaves out of consideration 
completely the problem attendant upon sub- 
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verted governments. Once a government has 
been subverted—and there is the usual So- 
viet putsch—we can hardly expect that it 
will ask for our ald against Soviet domina- 
tion. 

How clearly this matter of oversimplifica- 

tion stands out when we consider the Middle 
East itself. We are dealing here with na- 
tions of diverse composition, economically, 
socially, culturally. Yemen and Jordan, for 
example, are hardly viable states, dependent 
as they are upon foreign government sub- 
sidies. Iraq and Saudi Arabia, despite the 
enormous oil royalties which they receive an- 
nually, are, as far as the people themselves 
are concerned, underdeveloped to a point of 
misery. 
Ezypt has a degree of political maturity 
lacking in such countries as Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, or Yemen. Again, it is only a begin- 
ning because it leaves out of account the 
various rivalries that exist among the Arab 
nations themselves. The one note of unity, 
and the only note of unity, exists in their 
attitude toward Israel. In the Middle East 
we find one country oriented toward the 
West, politically mature, a practicing democ- 
racy, with skilled technologists, a managerial 
class, and a background of science and ex- 
perimentation—which is Israel. 

At this point I wish to direct the attention 
of the committee to some facts which I be- 
lieve will have total relevance to the exami- 
nation of the proposal before it. The figures 
I am going to give you I have obtained from 
State Department sources. 

The Arab countries receive a total of $83.8 
million each month from the petroleum in- 
dustries in the form of royalties, taxes, or 
other payments. Saudi Arabia, based on 
1955 figures, will have received each month 
during 1956 the equivalent of about $24 mil- 
lion, in dollars, pounds, and francs, paid to 
it by Aramco, which is owned by Standard 
of New Jersey, Standard of California, the 
Texas Co., and Socony-Mobil. In other 
words, American companies contributed to- 
tally to this figure. 

Iraq will have received, in the year of 1956, 
approximately $18 million per month from 
the petroleum industries, 23.75 percent of 
which is from American petroleum interests. 
Iran will have received about $13 million per 
month, 40 percent of which comes from the 
American oil industry. 

Kuwait will have received $25 million each 
month of the year 1956 from the petroleum 
industry, 50 percent of which is American. 
Qatar will have received about $3 million per 
month, 23.75 percent coming from American 
petroleum interests. 

Bahrein will have received approximately 
$800,000 each month during 1956 from the 
petroleum industry, all of it derived from 
American interests. 

The total recelved by these four countries 
is over $1 billion a year. 

I note that King Ibn Saud will visit with 
the President. In discussing the conditions 
of his country with him, the President can 
perhaps determine how much of oll royalties 
are used for the betterment of Saudi Arabia 
economically. It is well, however, for the 
President to hear firsthand reports from the 
heads of these governments, and it would not 
be amiss for the administration to invite the 
Prime Minister of Israel, David Ben Gurion, 
likewise, to give firsthand reports of the 
fears and the tensions in the Middle East. 

I should like to quote from the U. S. News 
& World Report which, after all, cannot be 
said to be unfriendly to the administration. 
In discussing the Eisenhower plan, it says: 

“Does this increase the chance of war? 
The idea is that, by warning of American 
intent to resist aggression, the United States 
will restrain Soviet Russia. Will it mean 
American troops for the Mideast? No. This 
is just to be a warning to Russia to keep out. 
Will it mean biggen United States Armed 
Forces? No. United States already has pow- 
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erful naval forces in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and very powerful Air Force strength 
not far away in the western Mediterranean. 
Will it call for marines to patrol the area? 
There is no thought of that. Will United 
States be committed to move in om local 
wars? Not necessarily. That would be a 
United Nations job. What's it all about, 
then? The latest United States more pri- 
marily is designed to warn Russia against 
new adventures.” 

It is not that this warning should not be 
given; I believe it should be given. It is only 
that we must recognize that, in and of it- 
self, it cannot insure peace. The United 
States must make its position equally clear 
vis-a-vis Egypt. It must leave neither side 
guessing in the Arab-Israeli dispute, of the 
United States conviction that Israel is here 
to stay; that the United States is firm in its 
stand that the Suez must be held accessible 
for all nations, bar none; that it will insure 
the territorial integrity of the nations in 
the Middle East as against each other as well 
as against the Soviet Union; and to the end 
of promoting peace in that area, it will im- 
pose an embargo on all arms to the Middle 
East and demand all nations do so. An em- 
bargo, not including the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, could do great mischief. 

The question, too, must be asked: “Are 
we going it alone?” It cannot be gainsaid 
that the oil from the Middle East is the 
lifeblood of Europe; that European interest 
in that area is equally urgent. Must we not 
ask ourselves if this is not a further down- 
grading of England and France, whose stake 
in the continuance of civilization is certainly 
as great as ours? 

Again we must teke a close look at the 
program for economic aid as outlined in 
this resolution. Economic aid designed as a 
crisis program must fail, in and of itself. 
The tragic economic plight of the Middle 
East needs no recounting here. But must 
we not examine the dangers inherent in a 
blanket allotment which can be manipulated 
politically, which is withdrawn from stand- 
ards placed upon its spending by the Con- 
gress? Must not the Congress assure itself 
that these moneys will be spent for the 
region as a whole, such as the Johnson irri- 
gation plan which has been rejected by the 
Arab nations because, while it will be of 
benefit to themselves, will also be of benefit 
to Israel? There are other plans that could 
be considered on a regional basis. 

The administration at times has appeared 
to adopt a philosophy of abstention, concilia- 
tion, and pacification—all virtues at times, 
but any of which, under certain circum- 
stances, can be a vice. Peace at any price is 
fraught with evil One may speculate 
whether the price the Nation will have to pay 
in the long run, even for its present domestic 
tranquillity, in terms of moral stagnation, 
intellectual sterility, issues unrecognized, and 
problems unsolved, may not be too costly 
and excessive in the end. 

It has been the Dulles and Eisenhower 
policy to avoid problems—push them under 
the rug—in order to preserve a false front of 
uninterrupted tranquillity. But in the end 
the difficulty of solution becomes exacer- 
bated. You cannot keep these difficulties 
under the rug. 

The resolution does not come to grips, as I 
have tried to emphasize, with such agents of 
destruction and obstruction as Nasser; does 
not come to grips with the pouring of Com- 
munist arms into the Middle East; does not 
come to grips with our self-interest in main- 
taining a democracy like Israel in the Middle 
East; does not come to grips with the real 
economic woes of the whole region. And I 
wish to reemphasize in my conclusion that 
this resolution is not a program, but only the 
beginning of one; and while these problems 
cannot be met properly in the form of the 
resolution requested of Congress, most cer- 
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tainly the members—and this I want to em- 
phasize—of this distinguished committee can 
set this forth in the report accompanying the 
resolution so that there will be for all the 
world to read that the United States is not 
unmindful of the complexities, not unmind- 
ful of the mistakes heretofore made, not un- 
mindful of what yet remains to be done. 

My position is this: The military warning 
expressed by the President might have a re- 
straining influence on any rash Russian ac- 
tion. In that sense the Eisenhower doctrine 
may be commended—but only in that sense, 

The second part of the doctrine involves 
a blank check—blanket authority to spend 
$400 million within 2 years for economic 
ald. I hope the committee will separate 
the two proposals and treat them separately, 
I want the military warning to Russia to be 
given. But I don't wish to be stampeded 
or bludgeoned into granting this huge sum 
for so-called economic aid under these con- 
ditions. Are we again yielding to the old 
business of blackmail without any assurance 
that our ald will be used for real social and 
economic reform in 10th-century feudal 
Arab bailiwicks? We have seen the evidence 
of vast sums siphoned off by Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Kuwait, and Bahrein. Kuwait is the 
only sheikdom which spends that money 
wisely for the social and economic better- 
ment of the fellaheen. 

Senator KNOwLaNn, Senate Republican 
leader, said yesterday before the Joint Com- 
mittee of Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions in the Senate: “I am greatly troubled 
by the request to include economic aid in 
the measure.” 

It would be difficult to recite how Presi- 
dent Eisenhower could spend an additional 
$200 million each year for 2 years in the 
Middle East—the angry Middle East. 

Saudi Arabia is bursting at the seams with 
oil money at the rate of $288 million each 
year (figures for £956). Iraq gets $216 mil- 
lion in oil royalties each year. e Presi- 
dent, in addition, under the Baghdad Pact 
has great sums to bolster the defenses of 
Iraq 


f Syria is fast becoming a Soviet puppet, 
if she is not such now. Already she has 
refused our dollar aid at Russia's urging. 
Nasser, in Egypt, is making great anti-Ameri- 
can noises. Cairo radio and press dally de- 
nounce us and call the Eisenhower doctrine 
“American imperialism.” Jordan may go the 
way of Syria, Anyhow, Britain subsidizes 
Jordan with $35 million a year. Britain 
might resent our replacing her. Mr. Dulles 
admitted before the Senate Joint Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Committees 
that we would not pick up the “tab” for 
Britain’s subsidy of Jordan. Actually, Is- 
rael is the only nation left, plus Lebanon 
and Yemen. Four hundred million dollars 
would not be spent on these three nations, 
Where, I ask, is this taxpayers’ money to go 
and how? 

Indeed, most ‘intensive hearings should be 
used to inquire how, when, and why this 
money is to be spent. We dare not buy a pig 
in a poke. Mr. Dulles must be subjected to 
sharp questioning in this regard. In the 
absence thereof and in the absence of ade- 
quate answers, I am extremely doubtful of 
this request for blanket, unqualified eco- 
nomic aid. 

Finally, Mr. Dulles has yet to outline the 
projects for which mony will be spent. It 
is no answer to say that the whole area would 
be Jost unless the money is forthcoming. 
That is nonsense. If true, where was Mr. 
Dulles the month before? Such a debacle 
must have been discernible and danger sig- 
nals set over a year ago. He was derelict a 
year ago or is just indulging in sophistry and 
mere debate now. He should be compelled 
to spell out a well-defined, long-range, short- 
range economic aid or programs for the 
Middle East. He only has given the com- 
mittee vague assumptions, When he has 
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been severely questioned, as was the case 
recently, he talked differently. The Sena- 
tors closely interrogated him, and he has 
offered to restrict the broad proposed lan- 
guage and use the money for such things as 
paying security forces in the Middle East 
nations, tiding them over budget deficits due 
to major impending cuts in the oil royalties 
because of the closed Suez and blown-up 
pipelines, p 

He should be asked to give, If he can, 
reasons other than which he gave yesterday 
and the day before as to the use of this 
money. 

It is incumbent upon you to recall him so 
that he unfolds to you just how this money 
will be spent. Don't let him frighten you 
with his crass announcement that unless 
$400 million is forthcoming all will be lost. 

That is my statement. I will be very glad 
to present myself for interrogation. 

Chairman Gorpon, I am going to call on 
our next witness. At this time I want to 
introduce to the members, our good friend 
and fellow member, Representative Murrxa, 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER is also a lawyer and a distin- 
quished member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which has so kindly loaned 
us this room for our hearing. Mr. MULTER 
has been a Member of Congreas since the 
80th Congress. We welcome your appearance 
and shall give your views our most careful 
consideration. We will hear Mr. Mvu.rer's 
sstatement and then question Mr. CELLER 
and Mr. MULTER together under the 5-minute 
rule, : 
STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 

OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for that generous introduction. May I first 
express a similar word of commendation and 
congratulations to you upon your taking 
over the chairmanship of this great commit- 
tee, and say that I am most appreciative of 
the opportunity you again give me to ap- 
pear before your committee to present to you 
my views with reference to the important 
problem that now confronts us, I am sure 
that much of the factual information at my 
disposal will be spread upon your record be- 
fore you close these hearings. 

There is no doubt in my mind, and there 
should be none in the minds if our allies 
or of our enemies, present and potential, that 
every member of this committee and every 
Member of both Houses of Congress is sin- 
cerely devoted to the establishment of world 
peace, and when I say “world peace” I mean 
peace in every part of the world, a peace that 
will prevail not only between nations but be- 
tween all peoples within each nation. That 
being so, while we may differ in our methods 
of approach, we certainly should be able to 
agree upon the form of a resolution which 
will state that purpose, not only so that all 
will understand, but so that none can mis- 
understand. 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
overlook the fact that under our Constitu- 
tion the burden, the responsibility and the 
leadership in making foreign policy is, in the 
first instance, upon our President. 

If he has failed us in that respect, if in- 


deed as many have claimed—and with some. 


Justiflcation, that he is now, to use the ver- 
nacular, “passing the buck” to the Congress, 
then let us assume that responsibility and 
move forward, Let us fill the void that has 
existed these many years, created by a lack 
of foreign policy of the United States, and 
positively, affirmatively, and without cavil 
or quibble, announce such policy, in one- 
syllable words, if necessary, so that freedom- 
loving people everywhere will know where 
we stand and, what is more important, those 
who would subjugate the world and enslave 
its people, will know that a Patrick Henry 
has risen among the nations, renewing the 
clarion call, “Give me liberty or give me 
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death,“ knowing that free nations have 
ceased to engage in oratorical displays and 
are finally and at last ready to fight, if neces- 
sary, for that freedom. 

It would be well if this committee, and its 
counterpart in the other body, could avoid 
the pressures being exerted upon us by the 
President and his Secretary of State for im- 
mediate action on the resolution you have 
before you, and that such action be post- 
poned until such time as the appropriate 
committees of the Congress have entered 
upon and completed a thorough Investiga- 
tion of the conduct of our foreign affairs. 
With the election campaign behind us, and 
another presidential campaign 4 years away, 
this is the time to conduct such a study. 

The American people are entitled to know 
why we have been repeatedly told by the 
highest responsible officials in our Gov- 
ernment that all was well at home and 
abroad, only to have each such statement 
immediately followed by another crisis. We 
are entitled to know why the highest officials 
of our Goyernment have dared to say to the 
American people and to the Congress that 
they had no advance knowledge of what our 
friends and allies were doing nor of what 
our potential enemies are doing. 

You must agree with me that it was 
their duty to know these things. I say 
to you, that they had the means at hand at 
all times to know these things and to prop- 
erly evaluate them. If you disagree with 
that statement then I say, conduct the in- 
vestigation I suggest. 

If our Secretary of State stayed at home 
long enough to read the reports and the 
dispatches that are on file in his office, 
he and our President would have had ad- 
vance knowledge of many of the things 
about which they pretended ignorance. 
Their lack of knowledge must be attributed 
primarily to refusal to read and to listen 
and to understand. 

I suggest to you that if you called upon 
our Intelligence agencies to submit to you 
copies of their factual reports, if you called 
upon our Security Council to give you such 
reports, If you called upon our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff therefor, if you called upon our 
Secretary of State to submit to you the re- 
ports he has received from our Embassies, 
you would after reading them come to the 
same conclusion that I do, that all of the 
information they needed was always at hand 
upon which to base firm policies and to 
make them known in time to have prevented 
trouble. 

It should be unnecessary for me to remind 
this committee of the grand and glorious 
history of our country, or to point out thut 
after our country was born out of a war 
of revolution, we have never hesitated to 
fight for liberty, not only our own liberty, 
but for the liberty of all fxeedom-loving 
people. In that Revolutionary War we ac- 
cepted not only the encouragement of peo- 
ple from outside the confines of this con- 
tinent; we accepted their financial help and 
their military aid. We welcomed and used 
the Lafayettes, the Pulaskis, the Kosciuskos 
and all other “foreigners” who came to our 
aid. 

How different from what we did when, 
after encouraging the Hungarians to rebel 
against their Communist dictators, we 
turned our back on them, giving them neth- 
ing but sweet, but very empty words. 

We asked no country's consent to enter 
the War of 1812 to fight for the freedom of 
the seas. That endeavor was not only for 
our own personal advantage but to establish 
an important principle of international law. 
We asked no country’s consent when in 1898 


we fought with Spain for the freedom of 


Cuba. 

We asked no country's consent when we 
wiped out the pirates of Tripoli. We asked 
no country’s consent when we sent General 
Pershing at the head of the United States 
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Army into Mexico, where they stayed for 
some 11 months routing out Pancho Villa 
and his bandits who had dared to cross our 
border and kill six Americans, 

Are we now going to rewrite history and 
label the United States the aggressor in all 
of those, and in many other instances in our 
history? Are there any among us who will 
say that those actions were not justified by 
moral law, as well as international law? If 
we follow-the thinking of Mr. Dulles as ap- 
plied to our friends and allies in the Middle 
East, we must rewrite all our traditions. If 
he really doesn't know the difference be- 
tween self-defense and aggression; If he 
doesn’t know the diference between self- 
preservation and aggression; if he doesn't 
know that a people or a nation which refuses 
to allow itself to be robbed, even if it uses 
force to prevent the thievery; is neither 
morally nor legally an aggressor; if he doesn't 
know that a people or a nation which will 
disarm its enemies who have threatened to 
annihilate it, is not an aggressor, then, in- 
deed, ladies and gentlemen, this Congress 
cannot move fast enough to present à reso- 
lution which will clearly define the difer- 
ences for him. 

Obviously, Mr. Dulles has not learned the 
lessons of history. He refuses to acknowledge 
that among the major mistakes we made in 
the recent past was standing idly by as Man- 
churia was conquered, as Ethiopia was ray- 
aged, as Poland was raped, and as Hitler was 
appeased and even now as Hungary is de- 
stroyed. ‘Apparently he thinks that appease- 
ment of Nasser of Egypt has not brought us 
to the threshold of world war III. 

I say to this committee that when the his- 
tory of these times is written, one of the 
darkest blots upon its pages will be record- 
ing the shameful conduct of our country in 
rising up in the United Nations to join with 
our sworn enemy, the Communists, to de- 
nounce our sworn friends, the British, the 
French, and the Israelis. 

I say to you that the only thing wrong 
about what the British and French did was 
their delay. They had a right to move in 
and take the Suez Canal trom Nasser the day 
henationalized it: When they withheld such 
action, at the suggestion of Mr. Dulles, they 
did all that could be expected of them. They 
complied with his suggestion for a London 
conference. When that failed, and the 
United Nations failed to take positive and 
firm action against Nasser with reference to 
the Suez Canal, they had every right to move 
in and put Mr. Nasser n his place. I under- 
stand our President claims to have been very 
Much annoyed by the fact that he was not 
consulted in advance of that action. He 
denied himself the right to be consulted 
about it. 

All the world knew that Britain and 
France were moving planes and tanks and 
troops into Cyprus in preparation for mov- 
ing on Nasser if he didn't live up to his 
international obligations. During all these 
long days of preparation by the British and 
the French, why didn't the President or his 
Secretary of State convene the Security 
Council, not for the purpose of preventing 
Britain and France from protecting their 
lifeline, but for the purpose of bringing in- 
ternational pressure to bear, world opinion 
as they say, upon the international brigand 
Who was stealing that which belonged to the 
international community. 

Let me recall to you the words of our 
President. Mr. Eisenhower said that inter- 
national law must be the same for the big 
nation as for the little nation. International 
justice requires that the same rule apply to 
the small nation as it does to the big nation, 
We must agree. 

The trouble with that statement is that it 
Comes very late. Too long have we been 
Condoning international thievery under the 
euphonious title of “nationalization.” Long 

ore we wrote into our Constitution the 
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prohibition against the taking of property, 
even for public purposes, all moral law, which 
must be considered a basis and a part of 
international law, prohibits such taking. 

. Now let's apply this doctrine which the 
President has so properly enunciated. What 
would you do if the President sent us a 
message stating that the Republic of 
Panama had nationalized the Panama Canal? 
I doubt whether this Congress would have 
waited for a message from the President be- 
fore it acted. You would, have acted the 
minute the news came to our attention. 
What's the difference in the two situations? 

Geographically, the Suez Canal runs right 
through the middle of Egypt. Similarly, the 
Panama Canal runs right through the mid- 
dle of the Republic of Panama. 

The Suez Canal is an international high- 
way, made such by the solemn obligations 
of duly executed treaties of many of the most 
important sovereign nations of the world, 
As a matter of fact, the State of Egypt 
owes its very sovereignty, to the acts of most 
of those nations. 

The Panama Canal is an international 
highway pursuant to the solemn obligation 
of a treaty entered into between the Re- 
public of Panama and the United States of 
America. 

No Panamanian money built the Panama 
Canal. No Egyptian money built the Suez 
Canal, 

Although unilateral action of the Egyp- 
tians blockaded the Suez Canal, little or no 
Egyptian money will be used to clear it. 
And let no one say that the sinking of the 
ships by the Egyptians in the Suez Canal 
was an act of self-defense. It was a deliber- 
ate act of sabotage. It was a cold-blooded 
statement by Nasser to the user nations 
that he was taking their property and he 
would destroy it before he would let them 
have it back. 

If the Republic of Panama acted similarly 
with reference to the Panama Canal, is 
there an American anywhere in this coun- 
try who would say that we should consult 
with any other nation before we moved in on 
the Republic of Panama and took the canal 
back? I doubt it. 

What we would do with the Panama 
Canal, we should have done to help Britain 
and France and the rest of the free world 
do with reference to the Suez Canal, and 
we may yet have to do it. 

To those who would say that one of the 
Provisions in the treaty covering the Suez 
Canal is that title to the canal will pass in 
a matter of years to Egypt, I say that when 
the time comes, the free nations of the world 
will abide by that covenant. However, if 
they have any sense, in the meantime they 
will either build another canal in that area 
or pipelines through countries like Israel and 
Lebanon, supplemented with sufficient large- 
sized tankers so that the free world will be 
in a position to negotiate with a Nasser, if 
one still be around at that time, for the 
perpetual internationalization of that canal. 

In that connection, some of you may say 
that there were pipelines running through 
Syria and when this struggle started those 
pipelines were destroyed. Such is the fact. 
Whether they were destroyed by the Syrian 
Government, or by Communists aided and 
abetted by the Syrian Government, is un- 
important, A Secretary of State who was 
alert to protect the interests of a free world 
should have presented that matter to the 
United Nations for apppropriate action and, 
if necessary, we should have moved into 
Syria, yes—with armed forces, to protect that 
property. 

This is not a new theory. Do I have to 
remind you that that is precisely what we 
did, in substance and in effect, in Guatemala? 
We consulted with none of our allies. We 
moved on Guatemala, despite the protests 
of Communist Russia, because we believed 
the Communist threat in Guatemala was an 
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imminent danger to our security and the 
security of our neighbors in this hemisphere. 

Let me pass on to another facet of this 
principle. At this very moment there is 
fighting in the Middle East, between Yemen 
and the British Protectorate of Aden. Is 
there any doubt but that the Yemenite in- 
vasion of Aden's borders is Communist in- 
spired, supervised by Communist techni- 
clans, and fortified by Communist arms? 
Or is this another matter, knowledge of which 
is lacking to our Secretary of State because 
he hasn't had the time to read the dis- 
patches? What are we doing about it? Why 
hasn't our Secretary of State instructed our 
delegate to the United Nations to bring the 
matter forthrightly before the Security Coun- 
cil and, if necessary, before the General As- 
sembly? Or is this a mater to be talked 
about in secret executive session? 

I, like some of the members of this com- 
mittee, am fed up with this so-called execu- 
tive-session business. It is labeled “top 
secret” by the administration. All the world 
knows about it, and you read it in the news- 
papers in the first editions on the streets 
after the close of the executive session. Not 
because of any leaks from the committee, 
but because it is either leaked by the De- 
partment of State or it is dug out of the 
Department by alert reporters who will not 
be denied the information they have a right 
to present to the public, and which the 
public has the right to get authentically, in 
the first instance, directly from responsible 
Government officials. 

I can understand that matters of high 
policy involving our national security and 
defense should be presented to certain con- 
gressional committees behind closed doors, 

It is high time, however, that our Gov- 
ernment officials realized that secret di- 
Plomacy as to policy affecting the attitudes 
and conduct of governments has long since 
lost its usefulness. It accomplishes nothing 
except to create suspicions and ill feeling, 
and produce more grist for the false propa- 
ganda mills of the Communists. 

There is no doubt in our minds about our 
sincerity in seeking world peace. There is 
no doubt in our minds that we want no 
colonies and that we want to subjugate no 
people. 

Our only desire is a free and peaceful 
world. Any and every plan working toward 
that end can be and should be freely, fully, 
and completely discussed in the open, with- 
out reservation. Any other approach gives 
the Communists the right to cry that we are 
being deceitful, and gives the neutralist the 
right to suepect not only our motives but our 
goals. We will not gain any friends by pre- 
tending that the policy or doctrine which 
we intend to apply to such friends or with 
such friends must be negotiated secretly. 

Let me assure those who are fearful that 
the plans of the enemy may be made known, 
or that the enemy may find out how much 
we know about his plans, the enemy knows 
his plans. We can talk about them publicly, 
first, to alert our friends, and, secondly, to 
let our enemy know that we are wise to 
him. Every last word that is uttered to any 
committee of the Congress with reference 
to the allegedly new doctrine that you are 
asked to endorse should be publicized so that 
our friends will know that we mean to help 
them and so that our enemies will know that 
we intend to deter them. 


Now, let's talk for a moment or two about 
the resolution and what it seeks to do. The 
idea seems to be to tell the Communists 
that we will stand for no more of their in- 
cursions upon the rights of free peoples 
and, at the same time, to show our friends 
that we are ready to help them economically. 
If I have read the newspaper reports Cor- 
rectly, our Secretary of State has conceded, 
at least before the committees in the other 
body, that the President already has the 
full authority to do the things asked for 
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by this resolution. I believe that, fn answer 
to the question as to why these things have 
not yet been done, he says that if we have 
been late in doing them, let’s at least do 
them now. å 

Ladies and gentlemen, when I returned 
from the Middle East in December of 1955, 
I told everybody in our Government who 
would listen to me about the situation as I 
found it there. You will find much of the 
story in my testimony bèfore this committee 
on May 8, 1956. 

There cannot be any doubt but that the 
authority which the President now seeks he 
has always had. He has merely failed to 
exercise it. 

You remember that oniy a few days ago 
he told a joint session of Congress that this 
country had security pacts with 42 nations 
and pacts of a similar nature with 3 other 
nations. The Baghdad Pact between Turkey, 
Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan was brought into 
being by the United States and at its insti- 
gation. When those countries asked the 
United States to join that pact, the excuse 
was given by our Secretary of State that to 
do so would antagonize some of the other 
Arab States, and particularly Mr. Nasser, of 

t. 

The State of Israel has repeatedly asked 
for a security pact, indicating that she would 
need no additional arms if she had such a 
security pact. Mr. Dulles’ excuse for not giv- 
ing the State of Israel such a security pact 
was that he couldn’t do that without giv- 
ing a similar security pact to the other Arab 
States. When asked why we didn’t enter 
into such security pacts with the other Arab 
States, the answer came back: They won't 
take such a security pact because an impor- 
tant feature of each such security pact is 
an understanding that the country will not 
engage in acts of aggression against any of 
its nelghbors. The country that will not 

“enter into such a covenant labels itself a 
potential aggressor. 

Economic aid throughout the Middle East, 
to the Arab countries as well as to Israel, has 
been available for many years. It has been 
offered to the Arab States and to Egypt re- 
peatedly. From 1948 to 1952 none of the Arab 
States would take such aid from us because, 
as a condition of giving such aid, we in- 
sisted upon a firm obligation being entered 
into by the receipient to the exist- 
ence of the State of Israel, and tẹ agree not 
to be an aggressor agalnst it or y other 
neighbor. 

For the last 4 years the policy of our State 
Department has been different. It has tried 
to buy the friendship of the Arabs by 
offering aid without insisting upon peace 
treaties and without insisting on covenants 
against aggression. 

The result has been more and more and 
more aggression by Egypt, Syria, and Jordan 
against Israel. If you will read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of the 84th Congress, you 
will find that hardly a week went by with- 
out my inserting a list of the incursions and 
inyasions and ravagings and murderings by 
Arabs against Israelis on Israeli territory; 
the guerrillas, fedayeens, and commandos 
being armed by the Egyptians and the Arabs, 
and crossing from Egyptian and Arab ter- 
ritory into Israel and then returning home 
after their escapades of destruction. 

Whether these were the acts of their gov- 
ernments is as unimportant as it is obvious. 
In any event, those acts were the responsi- 
bility of the Arab governments. When those 
governments did not suppress and effectively 
prohibit those raids, the State of Israel had 
every right to use force to stop them. Israel 
had as much right to do that as the United 
States had to send General Pershing and our 
United States Army into Mexico to rout ous 
the Mexican bandits when the Mexican Gov- 
ernment either could not or would not stop 
their depredations. 
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I do not remember a single instance when 
our Secretary of State went before the United 
Nations and asked that that kind of conduct 
by Egypt and Syria and Jordan be stopped. 
I do remember how he first insisted that, 
the Egyptians must get more arms to create 
a balance of power as between it and Israel. 
I also remember how he first urged Canada 
and France not to send arms to Israel, and 
then reversed himself and urged that they 
do send arms to Israel. 

Any sensible person would have known 
that the arming of the Egyptians meant that 
they would use those arms, and that the 
very type and quantity meant they would 
be used for aggression. Similarly, any sensi- 
ble person must know that the Israelis—if 
pushed as hard as they were—they would 
use their arms in self-defense, and by self- 
defense I mean going into the neighboring 
countries and disarming those who threat- 
ened Israel with annihilation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you have a great 
opportunity as a result of some buck passing. 
I hope you will grasp the opportunity and 
bring forth a resolution which will be reso- 
lute and specific. You can use some, if not 
most, of the language of the resolution pre- 
sented to you by the State Department. You 
must, if you will do your full duty, make 
some important changes, and you must add 
some important limitations. 

I hope you won't believe me too presump- 
tuous in submitting to you herewith the 
language which I think you should use in 
this resolution. Permit me to summarize 
my changes briefly. 

In the first paragraph, instead of indi- 
cating the granting of a new authorization, 
my resolution indicates that we are merely 
confirming the authority that the President 
already has. 

In the first whereas clause, I have inserted 
language to show that we are not going to 
limit our high principles by the United Na- 
tions Charter but that we are standing firm 
in our principle for a just and enduring peace 
and will seek it by every means available, 
including the provisions of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

In the third whereas clause, I have made 
it clear that the Communist threat exists 
all over the world but has recently been 
accentuated in the Middle East. 

In section 1, instead of pretending to give 
the President new authority, my language 
confirms the authority that he now has and 
makes it clear that such authority extends 
to the Middle East. 

I have stricken from section 2 the words 
“requesting such aid.” 

Ig this resolution is to mean anything, 
it is essential that it be realistic and forth- 
right. There is no longer time to hedge or 
doubletalk. We are either prepared to fight 
for our liberties or we are not. Such of us, 
if any there be, who think that we can any 
longer sit silently by and let any part of 
the world be enslaved by the Communists, 
cannot vote for any kind of a resolution on 
this subject, whether it be that proposed 
by the President or any modification thereof. 

If we are to wait for a request from a coun- 
try attacked, before we moye in to prevent 
Communist aggression, the task that will 
confront us will not be one to prevent the 
aggressors from getting in but rather the 
almost impossible job of driving them out. 

Who will make the request of us in that 
area? 

Israel has been making similar requests 
and being ignored. ` 

Syria, which ts fast being completely domi- 
nated by the Communists, telis us that she 
will-not make the request and wants no part 
of this resolution. There is good reason 
for that, and apart from her feud with Israel, 
Syria has never given up the idea that Leba- 
non has no right to be a free and independent 
sovereign natibn. Syria insists that Lebanon 
must eventually be a part of Syria. She 
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would love to have the opportunity and ts 
even now being urged by the Communists, to 
prepare for the day when Syria can incorpo- 
rate within her boundaries, all of Lebanon. 
If Syria should decide to march on Lebanon, 
it will do so under the leadership of Commu- 
nist “technicians” and by the time we receive 
the Lebanese request for aid, it will be neces- 
sary for us to move in to drive the Commu- 
nists out of that country. 

Will Egypt ask for our help when she has 
mortgaged her economy for the next 50 years 
to pay for Russian arms? 

Ine only effective policy we can have for 
that area must be as firm and as definite and 
as precise as the Monroe Doctrine was. 

We will have to make the decision of 
whether the Communists are the aggressors, 
and we will have to make the decision of 
whether or not we will go to the aid of these 
countries in the Middle East, and which of 
them will be sincerely attempting to avoid 
subjugation by the Communists. 

We must serve notice now that we will not 
permit the Communists to enslave any of 
those peoples or subjugate any of those coun- 
tries, and we must serve notice that, if nec- 
essary, we will move our Armed Forces into 
those countries to prevent the Communists 
from taking them over. Nothing less than 
that will stop them. If we don't intend to do 
that, we should take our 6th Fleet out of the 
Mediterranean, recall our marines from that 
area, and let the world know that we don't 
intend to act; if we do intend to act and to 
use those ships and troops, we should let the 
Communists know in no uncertain words that 
an infringement upon the liberty of any peo- 
ple anywhere in the world is an infringement 
upon the liberty of all the free peoples in 
every part of the world. 

I add a new section 3, which limits sections 
1 and 2 so that no aid, military or economic, 
may be given to any country, except and 
upon condition that it first agrees: 

1. That it will not be an aggressor nation: 

2. That it will not permit its citizens or 
residents to engage in acts of aggression, 
guerrilla or erwise, or in raids and pillag- 
ing, or in causing injury, death or damage to 
any of its neighbors; 

3. That it will faithfully abide by and 
fulfill its international obligations and abide 
by the ethics and principles of international 
law, and will not discriminate on account of 
race or religion. 

The one country in this world which has 
failed to answer the questionnaire on slavery 
as requested by the United Nations is Saudi 
Arabia. It is the one country today which is 
a slave nation. Its peoples are slaves in 
every sense of the word. It is the only coun- 
try on the face of the world that has not 
advised the United Nations as to that con- 
dition. ‘ 

It is the one country that refuses to allow 
an American citizen who is a Jew while wear- 
ing the uniform of our Armed Forces to enter 
an American base in that country. It goes 
further and will not let a chaplain in the 
Armed Forces wear the insignia of his office, 
the crucifix, upon his uniform when in Saudi 
Arabia, Yet it is the King of this country 
who is shortly to visit with our great Presi- 
dent. I wonder what they will discuss. 

4. That it will negotiate in good faith, 
peace treaties with its neighbors; and 

5. That it will not submit to domination 
by any foreign nation. 

It should be made crystal-clear in your 
report on this resolution that a nation seek- 
ing to enforce international obligations is 
not an aggressor; that a nation defending 
itself against acts of warfare, guerrilla or 
otherwise, is not an aggressor; that a nation 
which disarms a potential killer is not an 
aggressor; that a nation which blockades 
international highways is an aggressor; and 
that a nation which violates international 
law is an aggressor. Your report should also 
indicate, without equivocation, that nego- 
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tiation in good falth of peace treaties requires 
the parties to meet around the peace table 
and confer about all of their problems with 
a view to settling all thereof, without either 
party to the controversy in advance of the 
meeting insisting upon an agenda which will 
include or exclude any parts of ‘the contro- 
versy of delimit the extent of the negotia- 
tions with reference to any thereof, 

It is utter nonsense for our Secretary of 
State to say that the United States is pre- 
pared to guarantee the boundaries of the 
countries in the Middle East if and when 
they will agree upon such boundaries. The 
requirement must be that the parties in good 
faith must meet in an attempt to agree upon 
such boundaries. 

The same applies to the question of the 
resettlement of refugees and compensation 
that may be due to the parties or any of 
their nationals. Those are all matters about 
which the parties must confer and com- 
promise between themselves, without ad- 
vance commitments or limitations as to 
what they will or will not talk about with 
reference thereto, 

I have changed section 4 so as to require 
the President to advise the Congress fully 
concerning any new uses as and when he 
Approves them. 

I have modified section 5 so as to provide 
that the resolution shall expire 2 years after 
its enactment unless extended by the Con- 
gress. This is a much safer way of handling 
the matter, than continuing the authority 
until such time as the Congress by concur- 
rent resolution may terminate it. A fixed 
termination date will require the Congress 
to reyiew the entire subject matter after the 
program has been in operation for a fair 
period of time. 

Again, ladies snd gentlemen, thank you 
for the courtesy of listening to me. If there 
are any questions you may care to address to 
me, I shall try to answer them. 

(The resolution is as follows:) 


“TH. J. Res. 166, 85th Cong., 1st sess, in the 
House of Representatives, January 16, 
19571 
Mr. MULTER introduced the following joint 

resolution; which was referred to the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Affairs 


“Joint resolution to confirm the authoriza- 
tion of the President to undertake eco- 
nomic and military cooperation with na- 
tions in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthening 
and defense of their independency 


“Whereas a primary purpose of the United 
States in its relations with all other nations 
is to develop and sustain a just and enduring 
peace for all, in accordance with the will of 
God and the desire of mankind and in ac- 
cordance with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions; and 

“Whereas the peace of the world and the 
security of the United States are endangered 
as long as international communism and the 
nations it controls seek, by threat of military 
action, use of economic pressure, internal 
subversion, or other means, to attempt to 
bring under their domination peoples now 
free and independent; and 

“Whereas such danger now exists and has 
Now been accentuated in the general area of 
the Middle East: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, etc., That the authority in the 
President, be and hereby is confirmed, to 
cooperate with and assist any nation or group 
of nations in the general area of the Middle 
East, as well as elsewhere, in the develop- 
ment of economic strength dedicated to the 
maintenance of national independence. 

“Sec. 2. The authority of the President is 
hereby confirmed to undertake, in the gen- 
eral area of the Middle East, military assist- 
ance programs with any nation or group of 
nations of that area desiring such assistance. 
Furthermore, he is authorized to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States as he 
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deems necessary to secure and protect the 
territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of any such nation or group of nations 
against overt armed aggression from any na- 
tion controlled by international commu- 
nism: Provided, That such employment shall 
be consonant with the treaty obligations of 
the United States and with the Charter of 
the United Nations and actions and recom- 
mendations of the United Nations; and, as 
specified in article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter, measures pursuant thereto shall 
be immediately reported to the Security 
Council and shall not in any way affect the 
authority and responsibility of the Security 
Council to take at any time such action as 
it deems n in order to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 

“Sec. 3. Neither economic nor military 
assistance shall be given to any country ex- 
cept and upon condition that it first agrees: 

“(1) that it will not be an aggressor na- 
tion; 

“(2) that it will not permit its citizens 
or residents to engage in acts of aggression, 
guerrilla or otherwise, or in raids and pillag- 
ing. or in causing injury, death, or damage 
to any of its neighbors; 

(3) that it will faithfully abide by and 
fulfill its international obligations and abide 
by the ethics and principles of international 
law, and will not discriminate on account 
of race or religion; 

(4) that it will negotiate in good faith, 
peace treaties with its neighbors; and 

(5) that it will not submit to domination 
by any foreign nation. 

“Sec. 4. The President is hereby author- 
ized, when he determines that such use is 
important to the security of the United 
States, to use for the purposes of this joint 
resolution, without regard to the provisions 
of any other law or regulation, not to exceed 
$200 million from any appropriations now 
available for carrying out the provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed. This authorization is in addition to 
other existing authorizations with respect to 
the use of such a riations. 

“Sec. 5. The President shall within 30 days 
after his approval of any new use or alloca- 
tion of funds hereunder report to the Con- 
gress his action. 

“Src. 6, This joint resolution shall expire 
when the President shall determine that the 
peace and security of the nations in the 
general area of the Middle East are reason- 
ably assured by international conditions 
created by action of the United Nations or 
otherwise, but in any event 2 years after 
the enactment hereof, unless extended by 
joint resolution of the Congress.” 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Mutter, I want to 
thank you for your strong and impressive 
statement. We will now begin the interroga- 
tion of both Congressman CELLER and Con- 

an Muirer. Mr. CELLER, I have just 
one question. On page 6 you suggest that 
the United States impose an arms embargo 
on the Middle East. How would such an 
embargo be enforced? 

Mr. CELLER, I think first a declaration 
must be made by the United States that it 
will act in concert with all nations not to 
supply any arms to any Middle East nation. 

I don't want the situation to develop 
where Russia will keep sending arms to 
Egypt as she has and then we not send 
arms to Israel to set up a balance. 

When there is a balance of arms, there is 
usually peace. How it shall be enforced, I 
would suggest that, first, the matter be pre- 
sented to the United Nations in form of a 
resolution to be voted upon by all nations. 

If, on the other hand, the United Nations 
fails to act expeditiously or is unable for any 
reason to act in that regard, then a Western 
embargo would be useless. 

Chairman Gorpon, Would you favor United 
States Armed Forces to be used to insure the 
territorial integrity of the nations of the 
Middle East as against each other? 
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Mr. CELLER. The United States has a tri- 
partite agreement, effectuated, I think, tn 
1950, between France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. Mr. Dulles yesterday in his 
testimony said that as far as the United 
States is concerned that tripartite agreement 
is still in effect, although he indicated that 
France and Great Britain had felt it had 
been so chipped away as to be ineffectual. 

If it is not effective, then I think a new 
agreement should be made with those na- 
tions and ourselves whereby we would guar- 
antee the sovereignty of the borders of all 
these Middle East states. 

Chairman GORDON, Thank you, Mr. CELLER., 


“Mr. Vorys. 


Mr. Vorys. Mr. CELLLER, on page 5 of your 
statement you said: 

“Yemen and Jordan, for example, are 
hardly viable states, dependent as they are 
upon foreign government subsidies.” 

Mr, CELLER. Will you repeat that, John? I 
did'nt get it, 

Mr. Vorys. It is in the second paragraph. 
You say: 


“Yemen and Jordan are hardly viable 
states, dependent as they are upon foreign 
government subsidies.” 

Israel is also a state that is dependent upon 
foreign government subsidies; isn’t that 
correct? 

Mr. CELLER. I wouldn't say that is quite 
correct. I would differentiate. It is true 
that American Jewry and world Jewry does 
contribute a great deal to Israel. I imagine 
that is what you have in mind. 

Mr. Vorys. I have a report of a special 
study subcommittee from our Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee which says that the United 
States Government aid reached a high in aid 
to Israel of $72,800,000 is fiscal year 1953, that 
in 1955 it amounted to $54.5 million, That is 
Government aid. And of course the sale of 
bonds, and so forth, is in addition to that. 

I heard on the radio this morning an estl- 
mate of way over $100 million that came 
from the United States. In any case, whether 
you call it subsidies or not, if it came from 
the United States Government and its citi- 
zens, Israel would not be a viable state with. 
out it; isn't that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. I don't think that is correct, 
Israel has a tremendous potential. She is de- 
veloping her technological, cultural, and 
economic frontiers, 

Israel is recelving great numbers of new 
immigrants every year. She is keeping her 
doors open to the distressed wandering Jew 
who has been tossed about like dried leaves 
through the years. She is viable despite 
that. She gets this aid primarily to take care 
of those who are coming in. She needs that 
aid to keep those doors open. 

If Israel closed her doors, I don't think she 

would have any trouble maintaining herself 
without governmental aid, without the aid 
that she gets from American Jewry, provided 
there is peace. If there is peace in that area, 
Israel would be able to balance her budget 
and bridge the difference between exports 
and imports. But those doors are kept open 
and for good reason. There is a constant 
stream of new seed immigration coming in. 
She must house them, clothe these people, 
feed them. She must receive them economi- 
cally, provide jobs for them. That, of course, 
needs outside help. But Israel has tremen- 
dous potential. 
Nr. Vorys, I thought you were not talking 
about potentials; I thought you were talk- 
ing about viable states right at the present 
time. While apparently you disagree with 
my own view I think that in the same way 
that these other states are dependent upon 
outside support. Israel is not viable at the 
present time without outside support. 

Mr. CELLER, I don't agree with you. I will 
make this distinction. I would say that 
Yemen and Jordan could not possibly exist 
without outside ald. Israel could exist. She 
would tighten her belt and she would main- 
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tain herself with tremendous sacrifices, 
Any one of you who have been there will 
realize she is willing to do this, In that 
sense I would say she is viable. She would 
have difficulty. ` 

Mr. Vorys, I would say a portion of this 
money is being used to develop the arid 
areas in the south. She is a state with agri- 
cultural projects flourishing, industry ad- 
vancing, and science harnessed for progress. 
You cannot compare Yemen and Jordan with 
Israel in speaking of nonviable states. 

Mr. Vorys. On the same page you use the 
phrase, American companies contributed 
totally to this figure.” You don’t consider 
that the payment of royalties, for oil that is 
sold for a profit, are a contribution in the 
sense that we think about subsidies or con- 
tributions in these other cases, do you? 

Mr, CELLER. I didn't say they were the 
contributions to be looked upon as the same 
thing as subsidies from governments. But 
it indicates there are vast sums of money 
pouring into Saudi Arabia and in these other 
countries. What is happening to these 
moneys? 

Mr. Vorys. You used the word con- 
tributed." I am sure you didn’t mean that 
it was anything except a payment that you 
would expect to make when you buy oil. 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. As Mr. MULTER 
Just said, it Is like a gratuity from another 
state. I think this is the first time these 
figures have appeared. They are very im- 
portant in your consideration. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, is it your pur- 
pose that we question Mr. Murer at this 
time? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes. 
tion, Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. How much time is each member 
going to be given? 

Chairman Gorpon. Five minutes for each 
witness. . 

Mr. Morano. Did you say 5 minutes for 
each witness? 

Chairman Gorpon. That is correct. 

Mr. Vorys. I have only one question for 
Mr. Multer. On page 3 of his statement he 
lists a lot of times when the United States 
has gone to war without any other country’s 
consent, and then says: 

“Mr. Dulles has not learned the lessons of 
history. He refuses to acknowledge that 
among the major mistakes we made in the 
past was standing idly by— . : 
and then gives a series of instances. 

Mr. Mutter, do you mean by that “major 
mistake” business and “standing idly-by” to 
conclude or infer that we should have gone 
to war with Japan in 1931, with Italy in 1935, 
with Germany in 1937, and Russia in 1946? 

Mr. MuLTER. If we didn't intend to live up 
to the principle that we urged be primary 
covenants in the setting up of the League of 
Nations, we should neyer had sponsored the 
League of Nations. We should never had 
urged the making of any of those covenants. 

Mr. Vonxs. We didn't enter the League of 
Nations. I thought we should have but we 
did not. 

Mr. MULTER. You are correct on that. 
What I meant to say was that the same cov- 
enants or principles which we had enunci- 
ated and lived by all through our history and 
which we sought to have written into the 
covenants of the League of Nations would 
have required us to take firm and positive 
action in Manchuria—— 

Mr. Vorrs. By “firm and positive action” 
you mean to fight? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 


Mr. Von vs. Thank you. On page 2 you say 
that we ought to have reports from the CIA, 
the Joint Chiefs, and so forth. I, with mem- 
bers of this committee and other Members 
of Congress from both sides of the Capitol 
and both parties, was in the White House on 
August 12, October 9, and January 1, and I 
can assure you that we had such reports be- 
fore us. 


You can ques- 
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While you apparently have sources of 
knowledge of all of this which is not avail- 
able to our Government, yet the Members 
of Congress received the reports that you 
refer to. 

Mr. MULTER. May I respectfully suggest 
that this committee and the Members of 
the House and the Senate have as much 
availability to the sources of information as 
I have, both inside and outside the Govern- 
ment. I am sure that many of you have 
learned about all of the matters I referred to. 

The statement I made before this com- 
mittee on May 8, 1956, was not telling the 
«committee anything it did not know and had 
not been able to get from official and unoffl- 
cial sources that I had gotten, but it was 
a story that had not been publicly told and 
has since been ignored by the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Vorys. I just wanted to let you know 
that the Members of Congress have had in- 
formation of the type that you describe, al- 
though it is not the same information that 
you portray in your statement, Thank you 
very much. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. MORGAN. . 

Mr. Morcan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to commend the two distinguished 
gentlemen from New York and colleagues 
in the House for their very forceful state- 
ments. I am sure every member of this 
committee had listened to their statements 
and will find them very helpful in making 
their decision on this resolution, 

Mr. CELLER, you feel the resolution should 
be divided into two parts, one on policy and 
the other on economic? 

Mr. CELLER. Correct. 

Mr. MorGan. Do you feel the statement of 
policy in the Eisenhower resolution is strong 
enough? 

Mr. CELLER. I think it is strong enough, 
but I would humbly suggest it be in the 
form of a concurrent resolution rather than 
a joint resolution. 

Mr. Morcan. You feel the resolution as 
written by the State Department would be 
a sufficient statement of policy? 

Mr. CELLER. I do. 

Mr. MorGan. Do you feel that the economic 
aid mentioned in the Eisenhower resolution 
would be sufficient to do the job over there? 

Mr. CELLER. Would do what? 

Mr. Mondax. Would be sufficient to do the 
job, the $200 million. 

Mr. CELLER. I don't know what the job is 
to be done. I think we ought to find out 
from Mr. Dulles or some other responsible 
source exactly what the money is to be used 
for specifically, and why it is to be used for 
that purpose and whether there is a reason- 
able degree of success in the use of the money. 

Mr. Richards, the very distinguished for- 
mer chairman of your committee, is sched- 
uled to go over. Why not wait until he 


comes back and makes his report? He is a 


man of great astuteness. He will find out 
what the situation is. He will be sent over 
after the money is to be authorized. I want 
to find out where this money is going. I 
think the money should be used, if T may say 
at the threshold here, for regional develop- 
ment. 

I mentioned, for example, the Johnson 
plan for irrigation, which was a very good 
plan. Everybody who had read it approved 
of it. The Arabs refused to accede to it 
because it might afford some help and benefit 
to Israel. Therefore, they rejected it. I 
would like to know more about plans for the 
use of the money. Is this plan envisaging a 
general irrigation and water plan for that 
area? Water is so despeartely needed there 
by all these Arab nations, which would be of 
great benefit and make that area fructify 
like a rose. 

I hope it would envisage a proposal such 
at that, but we don’t know. I think we ought 
to be told what it is all about. I don't know, 

It ought to be a simple matter for Mr. 
Richards when he comes back to tell us. It 
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ought to be a simple matter for Mr. Dulles 
to outline. When closely questioned, Mr. 
Dulles departed from his original statement, 
which was a statement that he was im- 
pervious to giving any detailed information 
as to how the money was spent. Yesterday 
he said it would be used to make up certain 
deficits that these countries might expe- 
rience. They may experience those deficits 
because they are unduly buying arms. 

Are we going to make up deficits for the 
purchase of arms? Those arms might be pur- 
chased from Soviet Russia. I would like 
to know. We are just like blind men in a 
dark room looking for a black hat. That is 
my complaint, I don’t object to the aid, 
I want to know what the aid is. 

I don't object to the military matter, I 
think it is long overdue. I think it must be 
given. That is my position. 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. Celler, these figures that 
you incorporate in your statement as to the 
oll royalties, you said you got those from 
the State Department? 

Mr. CELLER, Les. They are very impressive 
figures. 

Mr. Morcan. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mrs, Bol rox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to thank you both for your state- 
ments. I really have no questions. How- 
ever, I would like to say that I think anyone 
who has been to Israel knows the tremendous 
energy that is being poured out by the people 
of Israel to build their country. Just the 
terracing of the hills is very dramatic and 
very exciting in relation to the future. They 
are not just doing it for today,. The figures 
on the terracing that they gave me when I 
was there a year ago were that it cost at least 
$200 an acre just to terrace, which was the 
preface to any possible planning. 

I think the world at large will give great 
credit always to the zeal and the energy being 
expended by the Israeli people. I just want 
to add my word of recognition at this meet- 
ing. I really have no questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER, I was in one of these settle- 
ments, a kibbutz, and said to a dweller there: 
“You have wonderful potatoes.” They were 
large, solid potatoes. I asked him, “What 
do you mix in your soil?” He thought a 
minute and said, “Brains,” That is the 
answer. 

Mrs. Botton, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman GORDON, Mr. CARNAHAN. 

Mr. CanNAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to express my appreciation to our two 
colleagues for their carefully prepared state- 
ments. r 

Mr. CELLER, In your opening sentence you 
say, “I wish to thank you for the opportunity 
this committee has given me to express my 
views on the so-called Eisenhower plan for 
the Middle East.” ` 

Is there any particular significance to the 
use of those words, The so-called Eisenhower 
plan?” j 

Mr. CELLER! No. 


Mr. CARNAHAN. I would like to ask your 
reaction to a statement attributed to Mr. 
Dulles. In the New York Times of this 
morning there is an article under the head- 
line, “Dulles says planning averting a war.” 
It is by William S. White. I would like to 
read the first short paragraph: 

“WASHINGTON, January 15—John Foster 
Dulles asserted today that the alternative to 
President Eisenhower's Middle Eastern pro- 
gram would be a ‘very t likelihood’ that. 
United States troops would have to fight 
there.” . 

Would you care to give your reaction to 
that statement? z 

Mr, CELLER. I think Mr. Dulles is using 
rather tall language. He was trying to 
bludgeon some of the Senators into accepting 
a plan in its entirety, including economic 
al 
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t He was closely questioned yesterday on the 

Teasonableness of his request for that eco- 
nomic aid. I think he used that language 
so as to. force or frighten the Senators into 
accepting the whole program. 

He said that unless the aid were given, to- 
gether with the warning, that there would 
be a war, or there would be sendingof troops. 
I don't think that is true. He probably used 
it as a result of the emotions that probably 
developed because of the very close question- 
ing that was directed to him. 

He was in a pretty tight spot at times be- 
fore that very last group of intellectuals 
which comprise the Armed Services and the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

I don't wish to infer by that that this com- 
mittee is not equally intellectual. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. MULTER, you have sug- 
gested a House joint resolution. We appre- 
ciate your suggestion. I wanted to ask: 
Have you introduced your resolution? 

Mr. Mutter. No, sir; I have not. 
introduce it today. 

Mr. CARNAHAN, Do you have any particular 
preference, apparently you must have, be- 
tween a House joint resolution and a con- 
current resolution? ` 

Mr. Mutter. I followed the form as closely 
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as I could as suggested by the Department.“ 


You will notice that I put a termination date 
in it. There has been talk about the resolu- 
tion as sent up, that even though it is a 
House joint resolution it should have a ter- 
mination provision, not only by proclamation 
of the President, but also a provision permit- 
ting termination by concurrent resolution. 

I put in a fixed termination date, 2 years 
after its enactment. I do that for the sole 
Purpose of requiring the entire matter to 
come before the Congress again for review. 

Mr. CARNAHAN, You are also stating in your 
resolution that we are merely confirming the 
powers the President already has? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman GORDON. Mr. MERROW. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Cetzrr and Mr. Mur rn. I want to join 
with my colleagues in saying that we are 
very happy to have you with us this morning 
and appreciate your coming before the com- 
mittee to give us the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Celler, you have stated that the pro- 
gram or the resolution before us is just a 
beginning, and also indicated that you are 
in favor of the military and on page 
7 have listed the various things which the 
resolution does not provide for. 

Am I right in inferring that you are in 
favor of this resolution even though you 
think perhaps it doesn't go far enough? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. I hope you 
Will recite very strongly in your report some- 
thing of those items that I refer to. 

Mr. Merrow. One more, On page 4 
you spoke about the United Nations and said, 
“Small wonder the New Yorker calls the 
United Nations the ‘United Notions.’ ” 

Do you mean to be extremely critical of the 
United Nations or may I put it this way: 
Don't you thing that the United Nations has 
made a great contribution to the solving of 
some of our problems? 

Mr, CELLER. It has done what you say. It 
may have in some respects, but it has dwin- 
dled more or less into a debating society as 
we know it now because of the inherent de- 
Tect inyolved in the Soviet veto. 

We are probably as much to blame for de- 
Manding the veto as the Soviets, because I 
don’t think we could have gotten it through 
the United States Senate without that veto. 
I stress the fact that in addition to the veto 
We have now the development, probably after 
those good things were done by the United 
Nations, the development of the Asian-Afro- 
Communist bloc, which can work its will 
anyway it wishes and render abortive any- 
thing that we may want to do. 
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Unfortunately we were in bed with those 
nations when we offered and abetted the 
resolution of condemnation against Britain 
and France and Israel, which I think was an 
egregious blunder and historians will mark 
it as such. 

Of course, the United Nations has done a 
lot of good, but it can't be used to solve all 
problems. These are some of the problems 
that can’t be solved. For example, how can 
you say it can solve the Israeli-Arab prob- 
lem when we had a solemn resolution passed 
by the United Nations as to Egypt on ship- 
ping. Nothing happened. Nasser just 
thumbed his nose at the United Nations 
resolution. Did naught concerning it. I 
can't say that is much of a success. 

I repeat it can do great things, but it can't 
solve everything. 

Mr, Merrow. I agree it can't solve every- 
thing. Don't you think its prestige has been 
increased in recent months by the turning 
of the United States to the United Nations 
and working through the United Nations? 

Mr. CELLER. No; it has not. Its prestige 
has been decreased, not because of the 
United States attitude, but because of the 
inherent difficulties that grow out of its 
rules and regulations. 

There is proof positive. For example, it 
has recommended sanctions against, in the 
debates at least, Britain and France because 
of its action in reference vis-a-vis the Suez 
after it passed a resolution of condemnation 
branding those countries as an aggressor. It 
branded Russia an aggressor against Hun- 
gary. The United Nations assumes a double 
standard. Russia with no sanctions al- 
though it is an aggressor. Britain and 
France and Israel sanctions although it is 
an aggressor. In that sense the United Na- 
tions has shown a real weakness. 

Mr. Merrow. But it does seem to me, and 
probably you wouldn't agree, that the mar- 
shalling of opinion in the General Assembly 
does have some effect throughout the world; 
and although it may not be able to enforce 
everything it decides, in fact it does marshal 
public opinion more so perhaps now than in 
the past, and with the support of the resolu- 
tions that the United States has presented 
is of great value. 

Mr. CELLER. We have yet to see the results 
of our forceful support of the United Nations. 
Up to this point I don’t think it has been 
greatly successful in solving all problems, I 
repeat it can solve numbers of problems. 
But there are some problems that it can 
never solve. Witness the fact that we our- 
selves don’t have all faith and confidence, 
total faith and confidence. We make these 
separate arrangements. We have made all 
Kinds of pacts, SEATO, NATO. I don't know 
how many there are outside the United Na- 
tions. We have done that ourselves, which is 
indicative that we don't place total confi- 
dence in the United Nations to solve all of 
the world's problems. 


Mr. Merrow. You would agree we should 


work through it as much as we can? 

Mr. CELLER. Of course I do. 

Mr, Merrow, Mr. MULTER, on the first page 
of your statement-——— 

Mr. CELLER. May I just say something else. 
This very plan, this Eisenhower doctrine it- 
self is outside the United Nations, It is a 
unilateral action, isn't it? . 

Mr. Merrow, Well, the resolution provid 
that the action shall be consonant with the 
United Nations. As a matter of fact, the res- 
olution states— 

“Provided, That such employment shall be 
consonant with the treaty obligations of the 
United States and with the Charter of the 
United Nations and actions and recommen- 
dations ef the United Nations.” 

I have no quarrel with a plan that operates 
outside of the United Nations when the se- 
curity of the country is at stake. 
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Mr. CELLER. Then you do agree that all 
these problems cannot be solved by the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Merrow. I don't think all problems can 
be solved, but I thought it had increased a 
good deal in its prestige and power, and I 
hoped that would be the pattern of the 
future. 

Mr. CELLER. I don't think there is any dif- 
ference between us; it is only a matter of 
degree. I am sorry I interrupted. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. CELLER. On 
the first page of your statement, Mr. MULTER, 
you state— 

“In approaching this problem, we cannot 
overlook the fact that under our Constitu- 
tion the burden, the responsibility, and the 
leadership in making foreign policy Is, in the 
first Instance, upon our President—” 
with which I think we agree. 

Then you went on to say, “If he has failed 
us in that respect, if indeed as many have 
éelaimed," and so on. Do I infer from that 
statement that you feel the President has 
failed to exercise his constitutional powers 
in giving leadership? 

Mr. Mutter. I do, sir, in this very area. I 
say that if he had entered into security pacts 
with the State of Israel or directed his Secre- 
tary of State to negotiate a security pact with 
the State of Israel and security pacts with 
the Arab nations that would have taken 
them, we wouldn't have this difficulty. 

Mr. Merrow. Don't you think he ex- 
ercised leadership in going to the Congress 
and asking for the passage of a resolution to 
put into effect the policies that he advo- 
cates in reference to the Middle East? 

Mr. Mutrer. You mean, this resolution? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Murer. That is not leadership. He 
has the power to do those things. He should 
have done them affirmatively. I am sure the 
Congress would back him up. He doesn't 
need this authorization to do this from the 
Congress. 

Mr. Merrow. For the sake of argument, 
and we agree that he has the power, doesn't 
that put us in a much better position before 
the world, to have the Congress backing the 
Executive in the statement of United States 
policy? 

Mr. MULTER. Unfortungtely the atmosphere 
is being created in foreign circles that unless 
the Congress approves this resolution that 
we will be differing with our President on 
these matters of principle. I say that it is 
unfortunate that that impression is being 
created. A 

Of course, we are going to back our Presi- 
dent when he is right. On matters of prin- 
ciple as he enunciated here, he is right and 
we will back him. We will have to indicate 
to the world that there is unanimity of opin- 
jon between the President and Congress on 
these important matters of high principle. 

I say again, just as in the past, many Pres- 
idents have acted on matters of foreign pol- 
icy and come to us and said, to all the world, 
“Here is our policy and here is what we are 
going to do.” He could have done the same 
thing. 

Mr. Merrow. He asked for power in the 
Far East, which we passed with an over- 
whelming vote. That, it seems to me, was 
the exercise of great leadership. Though, 
there may be a difference of opinion, it would 
seem to me it was the exercise of great lead - 
ership, even though he has the power, to 
come to Congress and ask the Congress to go 
along with him, so that in the eyes of the 
world the executive and the legislative 
branches are together. 

Mr. Mutter. May I remind you, sir, on that 
occasion, too, there were many of us who 
agreed that he didn't need to go to the Con- 
gress to back him up at that time. Then, 
too, we were put in a position that if we 
didn't give him the resolution somebody 
might interpret it abroad that we were dis- 
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agreeing with him and that we were not 
unified. 

The Congress was assured that that action 
would not be taken as a precedent for a 
President coming to the Congress again in 
the future under similar circumstances and 
saying, “Authorize me to do that which I 
have the authority to do,“ and now that very 
instance is being given to us as a precedent 
for repeating the action today. 

Mr. Merrow. Don't you think that had 
great psychological effect? 

Mr, Mutter. I don't think so. I think it 
would have been stronger if in each instance 
the President had enunciated the policy of 
this Government and said, “Here it is, Mr. 
Commuuist,” and J am sure that every Mem- 
ber in the House and Senate would have 
risen to his feet and applauded, instead of 
going through this procedure of passing a 
resolution that we were behind our Presi- 
dent. Not only the Congress but the people 
of our country would indicate approval. 

Mr. MERROW. On page 3, Mr. MULTER, where 
you criticized our action in reference to 
Hungary, I would like to ask if you would 
just comment on that. Do you feel we ought 
to have gone to war over the Hungarian 
situation? 

Mr. Mutter. If we didn't go to war, the 
least we should have done was to supply 
those people with the arms to fight the 
Communists. Even if that is an act of war, 
we owe it to the Hungarian people to give 
them the wherewithal to fight the tyrants 
and dictators. That is how this country 
came into being. We should help every other 
freedom-loving people to do the same thing. 
We did just that for Russia when fighting 
Hitler, before we got into World War II. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel we should have gone 
certainly much farther than we did? 

Mr. MuLTER. Yes; and I say the major 
part of the responsibility rests upon us, 
the Government of the United States, in 
getting those people to rebel. 

It is all right, to say that Radio Free 
Europe is a private institution and that 
what they said was not American doctrine 
nor said for American officialdom. Every- 
thing they said was attributed by those peo- 
ple to our United States Government; just 
as everything that comes out of the Voice 
of America is attributed to the United States 
Government; everything that comes out of 
the USIS is attributed to us. 

If we don't want Americans going abroad 
stirring these people up, we ought to tell 
them so and keep them at home. Just as 
the American University in Beirut is no more 
an American University than any other pri- 
vate university in this country. There isn't 
a man abroad who doesn’t say the American 
University is a United States institution, 
There are Americans as trustees running it 
but it is not under our Government's con- 
trol. They don't draw a distinction between 
the American University in Beirut and any 
other American institution. 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up, Mr. 
Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. KELLY. 

Mrs. KELLY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to compliment both of my very 
able colleagues from New York for their 
forthright and factual statements. 

I would like to ask both if you believe that 
this resolution should be in the form of a 
joint resolution? I notice Mr. MuLTer’s own 
proposal is in such form. Do both of you 
agree that this should be a joint resolution? 

Mr. Mutter. For myself, I am more con- 
cerned with the principle and substance 
than the form. I don't think it matters too 
much whether it is going to be a joint reso- 
lution, which will then be signed by the 
President, or a concurrent resolution giving 
him what he has asked for, provided the 
Congress retains the right to review this 
program, 
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I say the Congress should impose the duty 
upon itseif to review this program by putting 
in a fixed limitation as to how long the 
resolution will run. 

Mrs, KELLY., Then you do not think the 
measure before us is strong enough? 

Mr. MULTER. It is stronger in that before it 
becomes effective it requires the signature 
of the President and has the force of a 
statute. 

So far as the form is concerned, whether 
we pass a concurrent resolution or a joint 
resolution, the world will understand what 
we have done here once we have done it. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe that it would be 
preferable to have a concurrent resolution. I 


-will accept the joint resolution, but“ I feel 


a concurrent resolution would make it more 
or less the sense of the Congress. It might 
jeopardize or have the effect of jeopardizing 
the powers of the President. 

I think the President has most of these 
powers that you have recited in this matter 
of military warning. I don't think it is 
necessary, therefore, to rise to the height 
of a joint resolution, which must be signed 
by the President. 

I think also there may be a little danger 
in a joint resolution in the sense that for- 
eign nations will think the President hasn't 
such power unless he gets that power from 
Congress by way of a joint resolution. Un- 
less there is a joint resolution forthcoming, 
they may get the impression that the Presi- 
dent hasn't such a power. He has the power. 
We simply reaffirm it by a concurrent reso- 
lution. 

Mrs. Keity, Mr. CELLER, you stated that 
you believe that the provision for a request 
for aid by a nation should be eliminated, 

Mr. Muurer. That was my suggestion. 

Mrs. KELLY. My question would*be to Mr, 
CELLER. You agree with Mr. Murer, that 
requested ad 

Mr. CELLER, I am willing to accede to the 
superior judgment of my colleague. 

Mrs. Kxl.L v. Have either of you any idea, 
I know Mr. Mutter used the term we,“ who 
will decide when a country is Soviet domi- 
nated? 

Mr. Murer. I meant the United States 
acting through its President. 

Mrs, KELLY. Do you agree with that, Mr. 
CELLER? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I agree with that. 

Mrs. Ketty. On page 3, Mr. Muttr, you 
refer to the fact that Hitler was appeased. 
I presume that is the time in history of 
Chamberlain at Munich? 

Mr. Mutter. Munich is the outstanding 
example of appeasement of Hitler. 

Mrs. KELLY. That being the case, the onus 
of Munich on Mr. Chamberlain should pos- 
sibly be removed at this point in Kistory 
since we have condemned the action of Mr. 
Eden in moving in. 

Mr. MuLTER. I think rather than getting 


into the question of who should be con- 


demned and who is right and who is wrong, 
let's learn the lessons of history and move 
forward from this point and not repeat those 
mistakes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Would you yield to me 
at that point? 

Mrs. KELLY, Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I can agree with that. 
We have heard a lot of sanctimonious ap- 
probation from the other side of the aisle 
about Let's not get into recriminations 
about who got us into this mess.” But in- 
surance companies do not, after a driver 
has a dozen wrecks in a row, give a person 
money to buy a dozen Cadillacs. They take 
away his insurance, and usually revoke his 
driver's license; and I think that would be 
VTG 

te. 

Mr. Muurer. May I say that we in\ this 
House have no say about that. The recom- 
mendations coming from our side of the 
aisle wouldn't be taken on that matter. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. We don't have to buy 
the Cadillacs. 

Mrs. KELLY. Do you believe from this reso- 
lution it is definite that the United States is 
going it alone in this area? 

Mr, CELLER. I think at times it is necessary 
for the United States to act alone. Just as I 
believe it was essential for France and Britain 
to act without the United States, because 
they met with considerable rebuffs from our 
Secretary of State and they acted alone. 

We condemned Britain and France for act- 
ing more or less alone when we seek to act 
alone here. I think sometimes it is necessary 
to act alone. ‘ 

Certainly, for example, as Mr. Mutter put 
it, if somebody interfered with the operation 
of the Panama Canal, we certainly wouldn't 
wait for any coonerative action but would act 
immediately. There are occasions when we 
must act alone. 

Mrs. Ketty. Do you believe that we should 
pay for the clearing of the Suez Canal with- 
out guaranties from Egypt that this should 
be an international canal? 

Mr. CELLER. Forgive me. I didn't quite 
hear that. 

Mrs. KELLY. We are to pay, have agreed, 
have guaranteed we will pay for the clearing 
of the Suez Canal. Do you believe we should 
do this without 

Mr. CELLER. We are facing a fait accompli. 
It is busted up. It is blocked with ships. I 
think it is essential for our own self-interest 
to get that canal cleared. 

France and Britain and the others haven't 
the wherewithal to defray all the expenses. 
We should help. I think it is incumbent 
upon us to help pay those expenses. It is un- 
fortunate. I think, however, as I set forth in 
my statement, we should not do all this 
unless we have some reasonable assurance 
that Mr. Nasser, who is a sort of megalo- 
maniac, suffering delusions of grandeur that 
he will become a modern Pharaoh, will leave 
it open to all shipping without interference. 
We haven't those assurances. 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up. It is 
12:30. We will recess until 2:30 this after- 
noon, at which time we will continue the 
hearing. 

Mr, Cetier. Do you want us to return? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes, We would like to 
have you back this afternoon at 2:30 in order 
that we may finish the questioning. 

We will have as our first witness Mr. Roosr- 
VELT, who is patiently waiting. We will start 
with him. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it possible for me to be ex- 
cused? I have a conference with my coun- 
terpart on the Republican side, Mr. KEATING, 
concerning the appointment of committees. 

Chairman GORDON. I can't interfere, Mr. 
CELLER. 

Mr. Futron. Could we add in the record 
that we thank you for coming and that I 
personally was interested in your presenta- 
tion of your views. 

(Whereupon, at 12:33 the committee re- 
cessed, to reconvene at 2:30 p. m.) 

' AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The committee reconvened at 2:30 p. m. 
in room 1301, New House Office Building, Hon. 
THOMAS S. Gorpon (chairman) presiding.) 

Chairman Gorpon. The committee will be 
in order. 

Our next witness is Mr. James ROOSEVELT, a 
Member of Congress from California. 

As the able son of our great President, Mr. 
RooseveLT needs no introduction. 

Mr. RoosEvett, I am indeed happy to wel- 
come you to be with us this afternoon and 
shall be very glad to have the benefit of your 
views on the pending Middle East situation. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

When do the-rest of us, who did not gets 
chance this morning, get to question the 
previous witnesses? 
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Chairman Goron. Mr. Roosrtvmtr will 
make his statement and we will go back to 
Mr. Mutter to proceed with the questioning. 
Mr. ROOSEVELT, you may proceed with your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON, JAMES ROOSEVELT, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to thank my colleagues very much 
for giving me this opportunity to go ahead 
at this time. 

Mr, Chairman and ladies and gentiemen of 
the committee, in coming before you and the 
members of this great committee, I come 
only because of my deep conviction that the 
subject matter of the resolution you are con- 
sidering deeply affects every American that 
we as Congressmen represent. Each of us 
individually will have to report and explain 
our vote on this resolution in its final form. 
It may well be the most important vote that 
any of us will be called upon to cast in the 
85th Congress. 

It seemed, therefore, that it was my re- 
sponsibility to raise certain questions before 
this committee and to ask that certain mat- 
ters be clarified, both in the presentation of 
the report of the committee and in explana- 
tion on the floor. 

First, let me repeat what has been said by 
others. Is there here a serious and impor- 
tant constitutional question? 

Stripped of its frills, diverced from the 
somewhat tortuous explanations of Secretary 
of State Dulles, this resolution in the form 
requested by President Eisenhower bolls 
down to an undated congressional declara- 
tion of war to become effective at a date 
chosen, not by Congress, but by the Presi- 
dent, not against a nation named by Con- 
gress, but one named by the President and 
under circumstances not Judged by the Con- 
gress, but judged solely by the President. In 
other words, Congress is being asked to abro- 
gate its constitutional function. To justify 
this serious step, if indeed it can be justified, 
there must have been made a clear case of 
great emergency. 

To the contrary, Mr. Dulles, in a statement 
before a joint committee of the other body, 
indicated only a threat ot infiltration and 
subversion, rather than overt aggression. 
This threat may very well be, as Secretary 
Dulles said, the gravest we have faced in 10 
years. So far as the American people have 
been told, and so far as this Member of Con- 
gress has been told, the threat on January 15, 
1957, is no graver than it was last October. 

There may be urgency for military action. 
If so, the resolution requested does not even 
itself so indicate, for its language is not the 
language of a resolution designed to cope 
with an immediate situation. As described 
by the President, we shall use armed forces 
if Soviet Russia, or if a nation dominated by 
Soviet Russia, attacks a nation in the Middle 
East, and if that nation in turn requests 
assistance. 

That, to inherit a phrase, is too “iffy.” 

Whatever it is, it is not a forthright 
declaration; a declaration suggesting fast, 
emergency action. 

It such an emergency should govern us, 
then it is up to the administration either 
to tell us, or to act to meet the emergency. 
Neither course has been followed. 

History records many instances where 
Presidents have used troops, either to fight 
or to occupy territory, to protect what was 
considered the vital interest of the United 
States, without first coming to Congress to 
seek a conditional declaration of war. 

President Truman, who thinks Congress 
should adopt this resolution, did not come 
to Congress and request a resolution when 
the Communists invaded South Korea. Even 
before the United Nations acted, Mr. Truman 
ordered naval and air units in the area to 
help the South Koreans because he believed 
the vital interests of the United States were 
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threatened, and he justified it because he 
had the constitutional powers to do so, in 
his opinion. 

To carry out that policy, and to meet our 
commitments to the United Nations, Mr. 
Truman came to Congress many times for 
authority and money in connection with the 
rearmament program. 

President Roosevelt issued orders to the 
Navy to shoot to kill, and he sent troops to 
Iceland without coming to Congress, because 
he felt such action was necessary to protect 
United States interests in the face of un- 
restricted U-boat warfare in the Atlantic. 

As a result of these and other actions he, 
of course, had to come to Congress for 
money and authorizations, Congress gen- 
erally then ratified what he had done, al- 
though one issue of ratification—the draft 
extension—passed by but one vote. 

The Eisenhower administration itself a 
few yesrs ago was thinking out loud of 
using troops in Indochina. The President 
said No“ but had he said Tes“ at Denver 
there was no indication he would have come 
to Congress. 

If we have a serious and emergency threat 
in the Middle East now—and I do not say 
we do not have—or if one develops at some 
later date the President can and should act 
immediately. In the absence of proof of im- 
mediate emergency at this time, we must 
assume no urgency is attached to this dec- 
laration of war. 

Does not the President himself, in the 
very body of his message to us, indicate the 
possibility, and to my mind, the desirability 
of maintaining the constitutional prerog- 
atives of both the executive and legislative. 
The President stated to us: 

“If, contrary to my hope and expectation, 
a situation arose which called for the mili- 
tary application of the policy which I ask 
the Congress to join me in proclaiming, I 
would of course maintain hour-by-hour con- 
tact with the Congress if it were in session. 
And if the Congress were not in session, 
and if the situation had grave implications, 
I would, of course, at once call the Congress 
into special session.” 

The words speak for themselves. 

We will be consulted, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, after the act 
has been done and not before. We are now 
asked to simply again write a bjank check 
although we will be graciously told about 
it after the check has been used. 

And I should like to respectfully suggest 
that if this committee has facts to justify 
such a far-reaching proposal, then it should 
present these facts to the membership of the 
House—and the American people. 

There are other aspects to the military side 
of this so-called Eisenhower doctrine, quite 
apart from the fundamental question of 
necessity. 

An important aspect is our ability to fulfill 
these blanket commitments. If we can't 
and there is reason to question our ability— 
then this becomes nothing but another gi- 
gantic bluff, something we cannot afford. 
If we can afford to add to our existing com- 
mitments, which certainly are pretty wide, 
I think we need more specific information 
from our military forces to satisfy the many 
questions of responsible Congressmen, 

The avowed purpose of the administra- 
tion's military policy, we have been told, 
is to maintain a force that would not con- 
cern itself with “brush fires,” but would lay 
back and wait for the big one. 

Now it is suggested that we may have to 
fight a number of brush fires, and presum- 
ably, we are not equipped to do so, unless 


we borrow from the forces earmarked for the 


“big one.“ Have we cut too deeply to be 
able to fight a series of brush fires, or will 
we cut into our forces earmarked for the 
“big one,“ and then leave our homeland to 
the mercy of the enemy? The American 
people are vitally interested and have a 
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3 stake in the answers to these ques- 
ons. 

Serious doubts also exist as to the use our 
military aid may be put to in the Middle 
East. I wonder whether the nations to 
whom we give such aid will be able to use 
it, and if they can, will they use it to repel 
Communist aggression alone or to attempt to 
destroy Israel, the one democratic oasis in 
the entire area? If so, we are playing di- 
rectly into the hands of the Communists 
who depend upon the age-old rivalries to 
so weaken the area that it can be added to 
the Kremlin orbit with ease. 

The published and spoken words of Colonel - 
Nasser and many other governments of the 
Middle East, including some of those within 
the orbit of the Baghdad Pact, have repeat- 
edly declared that their primary alm, now 
and always, would be to drive the people of 
Israel into the Mediterranean Sea. I cannot 
believe that the American people would want 
to contribute in the slightest manner to such 
& possible catastrophe. Indeed, I believe 
they realize the importance to our own coun- 
try and to the principles of freedom every- 
where that Israel should be protected from 
aggression and encouraged to contribute 
her already proven ability to raise the stand- 
ard of living of all the peoples of the Middle 
East. 

There is ample reason to wonder, too, 
whether the governments of the Middle East 
can make most effective use of modern 
Weapons that we would be shipping there. 
Egypt had received a number of deliveries of 
arms from the Communists when the Suez 
crisis erupted last fall. We all know how 
easily they were captured by Israeli forces, 
I believe some of you are familiar with the 
well-known story told immediately after this 
happened when somebody said that Colonel 
Nasser called up the Kremlin to ask if he 
could now be replenished with another set 
of arms and the Kremlin was supposed to 
have said to him if Mr. Ben Gurion wanted 
more arms he could call him direct on the 
Phone and, of course, I think that is very ob- 
vious from what happened there. 

Are we to allow American arms to fall as 
easily to Russian domination? 

It there is ground for doubting the urgency 
of the military aspect of the Eisenhower doc- 
trine, there is extremely little justification 
for speed on the economic side, although, in 
my opinion, economic aid is the greatest tool 
we have to build a just peace, not only in 
the Middle East but throughout the world. 

President Eisenhower has already informed 
us that he will need no additional funds for 
the current fiscal year. For the 2 subse- 
quent fiscal years he asks for the modest sum 
of $400 million. This can be studied later: 
F can be a part of our regular foreign aid 

ill. 

But we have been asked now, as an emer- 
gency proposition, to grant a blank check, 
again, beyond June 30. Considerable clari- 
fication is required. We should know where 
the money shall be spent, and in what man- 
ner. We should be advised what the in- 
dividual nations of the area want and per- 
haps, above all, can use. I suggest no more 
than an extension of the “partnership” phi- 
losophy into the field of foreign development. 

As of now, we in the Congress are com- 
pletely in the dark. There has been no 
official indication of how this economic as- 
sistance is to be used. 

We have had some speculation that we 
shall take over the $35 million payments 
Britain once made to Jordan, There have 
been vague mentions of the Jordan River 
development, and some vague press specula- 
tion about Aswan Dam again, in Egypt, as 
well as developments down in the Euphrates 
aren—and our off-again-on-again tactics in 
connection with this project contributed a 
great deal to the current sad state of affairs 
in the area, 

These might be very wonderful projects. 
Certainly, the harvesting of the Jordan 
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probably could make a tremendous impact on 
the economy of the area. However, we all 
agree that it alone can never go forward until 
the Arab States and Israel settle all their 
main problems. This, as the President noted, 

Is not even in the slightest way affected by 
this resolution. 

Until those problems are settled, there is 
little hope that local interest will jell, in- 
sofar as a Jordan Valley Authority is con- 
cerned, because more than one nation is 
involved. We in the West are more than 
familiar with the age-old struggle for the 
waterhole., In southern California we have 
recently lost a struggle where water was the 
central issue, and we in the Congress can 
appreciate the forces that make it so difficult 
for two areas to reach agreement on division 
of the benefits. 

It has been suggested that Congress has 
no alternative but to go along with the 
President. We do have an alternative. We 
can—and I think we should—go to the 
United Nations and encourage the forma- 
tion of an adequate security force to handle 
overt aggression anywhere in the world, and 
especially where they are in essence brush 
fires, and specifically Communist aggression 
in the Middle East. A congressional expres- 
sion of opinion might be of tremendous 
value in promoting such a force. 

Once such a force is established we should 
support it, and provide some of the man- 
power. One of the weaknesses of the United 
Nations intervention in Suez today was that 
the Secretary General raised an army with- 
out help from us, and in his dealings with 
Nasser the Egyptians acted in the light of a 
promise by President Eisenhower that our 
troops would not be involved. Yet, today, 
strangely, it is suggested we go it alone in 
that area. 

At the same time we should encourage the 
various United Nations programs—those in 
existence as well as proposed—for economic 
development. Our aid should and must be 
worked out as part of a joint United Nations 
program, even though we administer it our- 
selves. 

Neither the additional drive we would then 
develop through the United Nations, nor our 
own participation, necessarily, should in- 
fringe upon our right to make our own 
foreign policy, nor to deploy our military 
forces where national interests require them. 
But to the greatest extent we should use the 
United Nations to help us carry out our own 
policy. And, Mr. Chairman, I submit that 
this is not properly spelled out in the reso- 
lution which has been proposed to this 
committee. 

Now if the United Nations security forces 
are inadequate to halt aggression, there is 
no reason why the United States should not 
fill the gap in the Middle East or any other 
area vital to us. But with our full coopera- 
tion we increase the chances for the success 
of a United Nations security force, which is, 
it seems to me, the one hope around which 
can be built the hope for eventual worldwide 
disarmament. 

Similarly, in the case of economic devel- 
opment. If assistance is not forthcoming 
from the United Nations—or if it is blocked 
by the Soviet group—then the world shall 
know where responsibility lies. We can 
stand ready to fill that gap also. 

I insist, we need a reaffirmation of the 
position Congress has held traditionally. 
The President makes foreign policy. ‘The 
Congress implements that policy. If we dis- 
agree, we do not implement. We can and 
should resolve; we should not—and I hope 
will not—legislate in the field our Constitu- 
tion says belongs to the responsibility of the 
President. 

A decade ago the foreign policy of this 
country took an affirmative course in oppos- 
ing Communist expansion, either by mili- 
tary aggression or by political and economic 
infiltration. In fact, the very area of our 
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concern now, the Middle East, was a major 
factor in acceptance of the Truman doctrine, 
and its implementation by voting assistance 
to Greece and Turkey. 

President Truman, by his deeds in Korea, 
proclaimed that United States policy included 
armed intervention, if necessary, to halt 
Communist aggression. Congress imple- 
mented that decision time after time. 

This is a new Congress. And I would like, 
at this point, to insert in my prepared text 
that it seems to me very important to recog- 
nize the difference between a concurrent 
resolution and a joint resolution. A concur- 
rent resolution is an affirmation of policy by 
the Congress, and it seems to me would fit 
properly into what I have been talking about 
here; whereas the joint declaration is very 
clearly writing substantive law, and having 
the Congress invade the President's prerog- 
ative. An expression, reaffirming the tradi- 
tional position of previous Congresses and 
previous Presidents, may be of value, as well 
as reaffirming what we know to be the Presi- 
dent's powers. The need for such an expres- 
sion indicates that our traditional opposition 
to Communist expansion and aggression has 
been weakened in the most recent past. In 
fact, it points up the inherent weakness of 
a policy of drifting and dreaming. 

If such a declaration by the Congress is 
needed to let the world know that this time 
the administration means it, it should not be 
In a form so broad, so endless, nor so servile 
as the President has requested. It should be 
stated in the time-tested fashion of Ameri- 
can policy. Its force will be as strongly de- 
terrent to Irresponsible Soviet Russian action 
and it will encourage, not discourage, those 
new partners we so earnestly seek in the 
fight for freedom if they are sincere and 
trustworthy. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, may I just add that I think the com- 
mittee has been doing a tremendous service 
in examining so carefully into this really 
historic undertaking. 

I thank you, sir. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much, 
Mr. ROOSEVELT, for your fine and interesting 
presentation. I am indeed happy to have 
the benefit of your comments and judg- 
ments on the pending Middle East. resolu- 
tion. 

We willrnow proceed with our witness of 
this morning, Congressman Mutter. Our 
next Member to ask questions, I believe, is 
Mr. Fur row. Mrs. KELLY finished this morn- 
ing, and it is with you, Mr. FULTON. 

Mr. Futon. I want to congratulate my 
good friends, Congressman Mutrrr and 
Congressman Roosevetr on their fine state- 
ments, as well as Congressman CELLER, who 
appeared this morning. It is direct state- 
ments such as these which give us the dif- 
ferent points of view, and give us the impact 
of the various sections of the resolution that 
we should look into. 

I do feel that, as you three men are per- 
sonally very much interested in this Middle 
East section, we should have your views, be- 
cause they come from places as far apart as 
California and New York. 

I would like to ask each of you whether 
you feel that House Joint Resolution 117 is 
properly couched when there is provision for 
going through United Nations procedures, 
first. Do you think that is a gain, or do you 
think that is a defect? From what you have 
said of the United Nations actions, I won- 
dered whether at a particular point it might 
not be a retarding circumstance or condi- 
tion, in your opinion, If you would like to 
comment, I would like to hear it shortly. 

Mr, Murer. Well, my own opinion, sir, in 
that connection is that when emergencies 
of this kind come upon us, we cannot wait 
for the United Nations to talk about it until 
ready to decide what to do. We must be 
there first. We have to get in and act and 
hope that their Judgment will coincide with 
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what this country thinks, and that they 
will approve of our actions. 

Mr. Futton, The United States has that 
power already, under our mutual assistance 
agreements, as we act bilaterally with a par- 
ticular country. Under article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, we likewise can 
have collective actions as a regional group 
for mutual self-defense without first clear- 
ing it with other member nations. 

Mr. MULTER. It is with that in mind that I 
have been urging through the years, security 
pacts with each of the nations in this area. 

Mr. FuLTON. You would strongly, as I do, 
recommend that we have a mutual assistance 
pact, both military and economic, with the 
State of Israel? 

Mr. Muvrer. With all of the states in that 
area. With all who will enter into them. As 
I said this morning. the state that will not 
enter into a pact such as that, with us, labels 
itself a potential aggressor. 

Mr. Fuuron., Then the United States 
should go individually to each of the states 
in this Middle East area, rather than try to 
make a collective defense pact such as the 
Rio Pact or Southeast Asia Pact, or even 
entering into the Baghdad Pact. 

Mr. Mutter. Theoretically, the regional 
pact is by far the better thing to do but we 
must be realists about this and face the situ- 
ation as it is. It is impossible to get the 
Arabs and the Israelis to sit down across the 
table and talk about thelr own immediate 
troubles, Surely we are not going to get the 
Arabs and the Israelis to join into one single 
pact. I would love to see it done, but I think 
the realistic method is to approach them 
separately and get separate pacts with each 
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Mr. FuLron. Do you think that if the 
President of the United States would re- 
quest that these nations in this area come 
to a conference prior to action under this 
resolution that we are speaking of, it would 
help? A Mideast conference under our 
United States sponsorship where we try to 
get all these counries to put their repre- 
sentatives around a table to discuss regional 
development. Do you think that would 
help? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes; I do, in December 1955, I 
brought back from Arab leaders the informa- 
tion that if the United States took the firm 
position and moved forward in that direc- 
tion and said, “We must have these pacts, we 
must have peace here, and we insist that this 
be done, that you sit down and talk about 
these things and enter into proper treaties 
and pacts,” the Arabs would have fallen in 
line and done it. I reported that to the high 
officials of our Government and nothing was 
done along that line. It is not yet too late. 

Mr. RoosxvxIr. I would thoroughly agree 
with both Mr. Murer and your own com- 
ments, but I would want to stress again 
that I believe the Secretary of State testified 
before this committee that the urgency of 
this immediately is not in the light of armed 
intervention that is contemplated or feared 
even at this time, and that, therefore, cer- 
tainly our every effort should be made at 
the present time to avert the necessity of our 
ever having to act alone. What I am afraid 
of is that, unless we harden more specifically 
to existing avenues of prevention such as 
the United Nations armed force in the area, 
that we tend to discourage these deterrents 
and we emphasize that the only deterrent 
is unilateral action by the United States. 

Mr. FULTON. As you realize, House Joint 
Resolution 117 does not affect a situation 
where there is not overt armed aggression 
and, of course, it does not affect the situa- 
tion where the particular country acted 
against does not request us to act. So that 
where there is the major premise that you 
speak of, where there might be internal sub- 
version by a Communist force taking over a 
government by peaceful means, this resolu- 
tion has no effect whatever. Would you 
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agree the way is clear for our American policy 
to act, independent of this resolution, in 
those areas? 

Mr. Roosxvxrr. I think it is absolutely clear 
as of today, and I think what we need te do 
now is to perhaps reaffirm that the Presi- 
dent has these powers, that the Congress 
would expect him to use them and that, how- 
ever, we hope they never will be used because 
we feel we should redouble our efforts to 
build through the United Nations a system 
which would make it unnecessary for us to 
ever have to use that force. 

Mr. Futon. In closing, would you gentle- 
men favor using the term Mid-East, which 
I have suggested, instead of Middle East. 
The term Middle East is a British term and 
I believe it better if we coined our own 
American phrase for the area. I would like 
to put in an amendment to supply $100 
million for Austria—for the Hungarian refu- 
gees, to take care of them. I understand 
Austria can't afford the expense any more. 
Likewise, I would recommend $20 million for 
the refugees in this area caused by the Egyp- 
tian crisis. Would you agree to something 
of that kind, expanding this resolution? 

Mr. Roosevetr, I would not want to pass 
judgment on that. That would be up to the 
committee. I would certainly welcome it. 
I would also welcome an affirmation of appre- 
ciation on the part of this country of the 
tremendous job that Austria has done, when 
we think that she undertook the load, has 
had the load to carry, and compared to her 
resources, it seems to me, has accomplished 

almost a miracle. 

Mr. Für rox. Thank you. I agree with you 
in many respects. 

Mr. Murer. For myself, Mr. FULTON, in 
answer to that question which I think you 
addressed to both of us, I think it would be 
an extremely bad thing to take a resolution 
of this kind and ignore the Hungarian situ- 
ation. If you could add something to it 
which would show our interest and our de- 
termination to help that situation, it would 
strengthen rather than weaken this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. FULTON. We might refer to the refu- 
gees In Austria and the Egyptian-Israell area. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio, Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

My congratulations to both of these gen- 
tlemen and also to Mr. CELLER for their 
statements. I think, taken together, they 
have contributed a great deal to pinpointing 

` what most charitably you can term the neg- 
lect of this situation by the State Depart- 
ment in the period immediately after the 6th 
of November and perhaps at worst you could 
call it criminal negligence. 

Now, Mr. Dulles said over on the Senate 
side in open session that he proposes to use 
some of this money that he wants from this 
resolution as direct budgetary payments to 
the Arab governments, and he mentions two 
specifically, Egypt and Syria, which are suf- 
fering because of the closure of the Suez 
Canal and the blowing up of the pipeline. 

Direct budgetary payments means, of 
course, that we give them a cash grant to 
make up any lack of cash that they may 
have in their own treasuries. 

Do you think it is conceivable then and 
Probable and possible that we could be con- 
tributing money which Mr, Nasser could use 
then to pay Soviet Russia for arms and with 
which Syria could pay Russia for arms they 
are getting? 

Mr. Mutter, I do not know that we would 
deliberately contribute money for them to 
Pay for the arms they are getting, but we 
would certainly help them bolster their de- 
fense budget, and if they did not use the 
Money we gave them for that purpose, by 
using that for bolstering their economy, that 
Teleases other money for their treasury to put 
into the defense fund. 
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Now you can be sure that the last Egyp- 
tionization of all industry, banks, insurance 
companies, and private industry in Egypt 
is just another word for nationalization. 
They will take those funds, dump them 
into the Egyptian treasury and use them for 
offense, 

I do not think anybody will argue that 
the arms and munitions dumps that were 
bullt in the last 2 years in Egypt were 
needed for the defense of Egypt. They were 
specifically intended for offensive purposes. 
Now that that has been destroyed or taken 
from them, we certainly ought not to help 
them rebuild for offense. 

That is why I say no matter which of the 
countries in this area are to be helped, in 
a resolution like this, you should write into 
the resolution very specific restrictions and 
limitations and at least, if nothing else, 
get the written signed commitment from 
these countries that they will not be ag- 
gressors and that they intend to live in 
peace with their neighbors. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think we can agree 
on the terminology here: If our money were 
not used directly in payment to Russia, 
then it would be used to replace money 
that had been and the substance would be 
about the same, would it not? 

Mr. Murer, Yes: I agree with that. 

Mr. Roosevetr. And, if I may add to that. 
Mr. Hays, is it not also true that that would 
be very probably true about some of the 
arms we would ship to them? Would it 
not simply mean that instead of having to 
get them from the Communists they would 
get them from us? 

In the last Congress we were assured over 
and over again that the American arms 
that were being shipped to Iraq were only 
arms that were going to be used in the in- 
ternal security, for the police force of the 
area. Only about a week ago there appeared 
a picture of those arms in the newspapers 
in the United States. What were they? 
155 millimeter cannon and very large tanks 
were certainty things that could not be 
used for internal police security. I, for 
one, just do not trust the people we are 
sending them to, and, secondly, I do not 
think we have the ability to control where 
the money would be spent or what the arms 
would be used for. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. T have another question. 
Do either of you know of any democracy in 
the countries of the Near East, excluding the 
Baghdad Pact area, except perhaps in Leb- 
anon and Israel? Do you know of any other 
country there that we could call a democ- 
racy, or, to get away from semantics, a re- 
public, or anything that we commonly con- 
sider popular government? 

Mr. Mutter. I know of no other there. sir, 
that in actual practice is a democracy. They 
went through a form of election in Egypt of 
electing Nasser president, but it was just 
form. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You had two choices. 
You could vote for Nasser or you did not 
vote for anybody. 

Mr. Mutter, It was like the Communist 
form of voting da“ (yes) or go to Jail. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Having established that 
fact—and I doubt that anyone would care 
to argue that it is not a fact—I am asking 
this for my own information. If you do not 
have the information—and you very well 
may not—I would like the staff or someone 
to try to get it. I would like to know the 
per capita income from outside sources for 
Israel and for Saudi Arabia, for instance. 
There has been a good deal of talk here, and 
it might be well to get the income from out- 
side sources for Lebanon, too, and Israel, get- 
ting money from outside sources. 

Saudi Arabia got the sum of $186 million 
from oil royalties. That is money that came 
in from the outside. I would guess that 
that is a greater per capita income than any 
other country in the Near East has, And yet 
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the condition of the population of Saudi 
Arabia, except the King and his immediate 
family, is probably the worst of any country 
in the Near East. You might exclude from 
that the employees of the Aramco Co., who 
are a great minority of the population. 

Do you not think it significant that the 
American people ought to know before any 
money is granted to Saudi Arabia, to pick 
out one example, that such a condition exists 
and that the money there in all probability 
would not be used to better the conditions 
of the population there or create any demo- 
cratic conditions? 

Mr. Mutter. I do not know what the 
figures are on the income from outside 
sources for any of those countries. I know 
there is a large sum raised in this country 
every year by the United Jewish Appeal for 
Israel, which is in the nature of a charitable 
contribution, 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have been to Israel 
and you have been to Israel, and I have also 
been to the Arab countries. I would have 
to say, in all fairness, that in Lebanon and 
Israel—one is an Arab nation and one is 
not—that the people there live with a degree 
of dignity and have a standard of living 
which is in a degree comparable to our own, 
and you certainly cannot say that for the 
mass of the population in any of the other 
countries. 

What I am trying to establish is that 
there is difference in the way that the money 
is being used and we should not pour any 
more money into fastening tighter upon 
those people a government which certainly 
does not care very much about their welfare. 

Mr. Roosxvxir. Could I suggest it might 
be helpful not only to find out how much 
money from outside sources was being re- 
ceived into those countries but what the 
comparable income per capita was of the 
individuals in that country. That, I think, 
will be the real test. In other words, that 
will show you just what they are putting 
their money into, whether it is going into 
the pockets of a few people or being used 
for the welfare of all of the people in the 
country. 

Mr. Morrrn. Take Turkey, which is a 98- 
percent Moslem country, and Lebanon, which 
is an all-Arab country, but half Christian 
and half Moslem, and Israel, which is Arab 
and Jewish, with the preponderance today 
of Jewish inhabitants. The three countries 
are improving their standards of living and 
have been doing it consistently. Because 
they have been trying to live at peace and 
improve the conditions and the welfare of 
their people. There is not any doubt about 
that. The only excuse we get for helping 
Saudi Arabia at all is that we need a mili- 
tary base there. Now there isn't a doubt in 
the world that our people here at home, and 
everyone in the Secretary of State's office, 
including the Secretary, know that it is a 
slave state and there is no attempt on the 


part of the King to improve the tion of 
his people or remove slavery or improve the 
standards of living of his people. Now, if 


we do not need that military base there, 
we should stop doing business with them. If 
we do need it, we have no alternative but to 
say: “We have to trade with this particular 
dictator, with this King, in order to main- 
tain that base there for our own security.” 

There is no other excuse in that area. 

Chairman Gorpon., Mrs. CHURCH, 

Mrs. CHurcH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mutter, I have read your statement 
with interest. I would like to say that too 
to Mr. ROOSEVELT, 

Some of us have been making an intense 
effort to determine the truth about the 
present oppression of Jews in Egypt and to 
find out what steps should be taken or are 
possible. 

Iam wondering if your proposed limitation 
upon gifts as outlined on page 2, section 3, 
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oppression? 

Mr. Murer. You are referring to section 
3 of my proposed resolution? 

Mrs. CĦurcH. On page 2; yes, where you 
put limitations upon, or prohibitions against, 
giving economic or military assistance. I 
wonder if any of those proposals seek to deal 
with the internal situation In a country. 

Mr. Mutter. They do very definitely deal 
with internal situations. 

Mrs, CuvurcH. Would you point to the 
phrase in this section which would provide 
for such protection? 

Mr. Murer. When I say, “It will faith- 
fully abide by’—subdivision 3, section 3— 
“and abide by the ethics and principles of 
international law and not discriminate on 
account of race or religion.” 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I think that the connota- 
tion, unless otherwise defined here or ex- 
tended might seem to put the limitation on 
international obligations because of your 
typewritten insertion of the words “will not 
discriminate on account of race or religion.” 

The supposition is that this would operate 
only in an international situation. Should 
a clarifying clause be inserted to definitize 
the inclusion of cases of internal suppres- 
sion? 

Mr. Mutter. I intended to mean that in 
that specific language. I have no objection 
to using the strongest possible language to 
implement that and to show precisely what 
we mean. While ordinarily any country 
has the right to say to us, “You mind your 
own business as to how we run our affairs 
internally—” it is the moral obligation of 
all people in the world to talk up and be 
heard when any particular group of people, 
whether they be Christians, Jews, or Mos- 
lems, are being discriminated against or 
being persecuted. It is our duty to talk up. 
And while we cannot go into those countries 
and say, “You stop this,” we certainly can 
say to them, “We will deal with you and 
make obligations and treaties with you and 
give you money and help and loans, only 
if you abide by the moral principles that are 
recognized by civilization.” 

Mrs. CRuncrt. You would not object to a 
clarification of the paragraph to insure ex- 
act interpretation of your meaning? 

Mr. Mutter. On the contrary, I would wel- 
come clarification. 

Mrs. Cuurce. If the resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 117, should be passed out 
of this committee In its present form, would 
you both feel obligated to vote against it. 

If that is an unfair question, you need not 
answer lt. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I think it is a fair question. 
If the resolution is not changed and there 
are no modifications such as have been sug- 
gested before this committee, I would find 
it most difficult to vote for it. 

Mrs. CRUncR. Well, now do you think there 
is any substance to the fear that has been ex- 
pressed here that failure to pass the resolu- 
tion would weaken our authority? I mean, 
that we would possibly be weakening the 
prestige of the President and of the admin- 
istration and of this country, which, after all, 
is the ultimate thing, if the authority sought 
by the President were not granted. 

Mr. Roosrvent. Well, Mrs. CHRUnck, I, for 
one, in explaining my vote, would reassert 
that the President has the powers he asks 
for; and, as an individual Congressman, in 
voting “no,” I am not voting that the Presi- 
dent should not use his powers against ag- 

on. In fact, I would urge that he use 
them, and I am only objecting to the kind of 
resolution which has been submitted, which 
I do not feel does the job that ought to be 
done, and I am protesting against that. 

Mrs. CmurcH. Do you subscribe in toto to 
Mr. Mutrer’s resolution? Have you seen it 
before and studied it? 
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Mr. Roosevett. I am sorry I have not had a 
chance to study it. In essence, I would find 
myself in agreement with it. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Thank you. 

Mr. Mutter. May I say, in answer to Mrs. 
CHURCH’s question, I could not bring myself 
to vote for the resolution as it appears in 117, 
in that form, but that is not what will be 
submitted to the Congress, if I may be so 
bold, because on the other side Mr. Dulles 
himself has already indicated to the Mem- 
bers there in committee that he was ready to 
accept various modifications. I am sure that 
it is not going to get to the House or to the 
Senate in the form in which it has been sub- 
mitted. 

I think that this committee itself will, as 
it has the right to do and should do, modify 
that resolution. 

I do not think the Members are going to 
be called upon to vote for that precise res- 
olution, or none. I think you are going to 
give us a resolution by which we can show 
to the world we are standing with our Presi- 
dent in supporting these high principles. 

Mr. Roosevett. And I would much prefer 
that, Mrs. CHURCH. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. BYRD. 

Mr. Brno. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

I would like to address my remarks and 
questions, first of all, to my colleague and 
friend, Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. Mutter, I have had quite a number of 
letters from my constituents advising me to 
vote against this resolution. I have yet to 
receive a single letter in support of it. But 
I am going to vote for some kind of a reso- 
lution. On the basis of the information 
that I have, and as I think I see the facts, I 
feel that we are going to have to pass some 
kind of a measure. 

I am constrained to believe that it was 
a mistake for the administration to ask for 
passage of this resolution because I think 
that virtually every witness who has ap- 
peared before us has expressed the belief 
that the administration is asking for power 
that it already has. 

I go further to say that the administra- 
tion’s action might eventually be recorded 
by historians as being not only a mistake but 
also a disservice to our.country, because if 
this resolution should be defeated or if a 
close vote on it in either House occurs, it 
could be and would be interpreted by the 
Communists and our friends around the 
world as meaning that the American people 


are unwilling to pit their forces against an 


overt act of aggression. That would be a 
mistaken interpretation because the Amer- 
ican people have shown their willingness 
before and they will do it again. Mr. 
Mutter, do you believe that the military and 
economic features of the resolution might 
well be separated and that they are not 
really companion pieces at all? 

Before you answer that question, let me 
say, if I remember correctly, the Secretary 
of State has indicated to this committee 
that this resolution is not phrased to cope 
with acts of subversion and covert aggres- 
sion. The Secretary and other witnesses 
have gone on to say that they do not expect 
or anticipate any overt acts of aggression to 
be committed. i 

Then if the resolution purportedly will not 
deal with subversion, and only deals with an 
overt act, and if the overt act is not antici- 
pated, and if further they say they expect no 
limited wars to be fought, then can we not 
rightly suppose that the military features are 
in reality but a subterfuge? Maybe the word 
“subterfuge” carries the wrong connotation, 
but cam we not be excused for taking the 
position that the military features are but a 
subterfuge offered to secure that which the 
administration really wants most, and that 
is section 3 of the resolution, the authority to 
transfer funds for economic assistance from 
other areas to the Middle East? 
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Mr. Mutter. Mr. Brun, I regret the 2 things 
are wrapped in 1 in this case, or together in 
this resolution. However, I again ask you 
whether we should argue as to whether or 
not there should be 2 separate resolutions or 
1 resolution. I am concerned with the im- 
portant principles involved, as I am sure you 
are, too. 

There is not any doubt that this can very 
easily now be interpreted as a resolution 
attempting to soften the use of military 
forces by offering economic aid. It can eas- 
ily be interpreted as the big fellow coming 
along with the stick in one hand and the 
money bag in the other: “You take it under 
my terms or you don't.“ 

That is not the impression we want to 
create. 

I Ihave been urging as many other members 

have since 1947 before there was a State of 
Israel, that we must go into that area with 
economic aid if we are going to prevent that 
area from going Communist. In 1947 I 
started urging that. I still urge it and I 
urge it today. I do not care how it is done. 
Whether we wrap them together or do it 
separately. But if we are going to prevent 
the subversion that the Communists have a 
knack of accomplishing, we must go in and 
help these people in that area, even against 
their will, to improve their standards of 
living. 

Now the military purpose of this, I think, 
could have been much better done with a 
forceful statement of policy by the President 
of the United States. I think we would 
have backed him up to a man. We are now 
confronted with the situation as he gave it to 
us. We cannot afford to let either our ene- 
mies or friends abroad be mistaken about our 
unity at home, as to our desire to accomplish 


both the prevention of Communist aggres- 


sion and the helping of our friends to im- 
prove their conditions of livelihood. 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up, Mr. 
Byrd. 

Mr. Byrnp. Mr. Chairman, I understood 
that we were to be given 10 minutes, 

Chairman Gorpon, Five minutes. 

Mr. Byrp. I thought I had 5 minutes with 
each witness. 

Chairman Gorpon. You have 5 minutes 
with Mr. MuLTER and now you have 5 minutes 
with Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Brnp. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Mur rn, if we are agreed, as most 
of us seem to be, that the President as Com- 
mander in Chief already has authority to 
use American armed force, why have a termi- 
nation date on any resolution that we finally 
pass? 

Mr. Mutter. To use the vernacular, we in 
the Congress have been put in a box. Now, 
let us start pitching. If we put a termina- 
tion date on it, it will require us to review 
this very program again within 2 years. 

Now, if he did not want us to take juris- 
diction and have continuing jurisdiction, he 
should not have given it to us in the first 
place; but, now that we have it, let us keep it. 

Mr. Bygn. If we put a termination date on 
it, are we not in a sense saying that he has 
that power only through congressional au- 
thority, rather than through constitutional 
authority? 

Mr. Mutter. I do not think so. Any stat- 
ute we enact to limit the powers of the Pres- 
ident as given to him by the Constitution 
might just as well not be enacted because 
whether they have a date or not they are 
unenforcible and will be declared void when 
tested. 

Mr. Byrd. Can you briefly give me an an- 
swer to this: Is the kibbutz a democratic 
institution? 

Mr. Murer. The kibbutz is the Hebrew 
word for village and there are many types 
of kibbutzim, or villages, in Israel. 

There is the so-called collective kibbutz 
where the people gather together and pool 
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all their interests and the title to everything 
is in the village, in the municipality. It is 
the ideal socialistic state where the com- 
munity owns everything and everyone works 
for the community, That type of kibbutz 
is in the minority in the State of Israel. It 
has not taken on just as it did not take 
on in many places in this country, such as 
Oneida, N. Y., and Zion, III. It has never 
spread beyond that because it is not a very 
popular way of making a living. All over the 
world men-are individualists. We want to 
own what we acquire and produce. Most of 
the kibbutzim or villages in Israel are mu- 
nicipalities of the same type we know here. 

Mr. Fur rox. And there is freedom of choice 
to join in such communities. 

Mr. Muuter. There is freedom of choice in 
every respect even in the collective “kibbutz.” 
No one is compelled to join it, nor to stay 
in it. 

Mr. Farsstern. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Brno. I hesitate not to yield to my col- 
league, but I do want to say one other thing. 

Chairman Gorpon, Mr. Byrp has the floor. 

Mr. Brno. Mr. Chairman, I want to com- 
pliment Mr. Mutter and Mr. CELLER. I have 
not read Mr. ROosEvELT’s statement but I 
know the usual kind of excellent presenta- 
tion that he makes. 

Mr. MULTER, if you will recall last year I, 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
opposed and almost stood alone in opposing 
the proposal to ship arms to Israel, and I did 
it because, after having been to Israel and 
the Arab countries, I feit that Israel could 
take care of itself very well militarily against 
any combination of Arab powers. My posi- 
tion was misinterpreted and misunderstood, 
perhaps, but I felt that in the best interests 
of the United States we should not send 
arms to Israel at that time. I think that 
subsequent events have proved my position 
to have been right because the Israelis have 
pretty well taken care of themselves mili- 
tarily in the more recent past. 

Let me say to you today that I think your 
statement is bold and forthright, and it is 
a good presentation. Someone has said, 
“Be bold, and mighty forces will come to 
your aid.“ 

You have made one mistake, as I see it, in 
your presentation, and that is on page 4 
where you say that the only thing wrong 
with what the British and the French did 
was their delay. 

I think the British and French were in 
error in doing two things. First of all, 
they should never have attacked Egypt. 
Israel could have done the job much better 
itself. The second mistake that Britain 
and France made was in pulling out after 
they had gone in. They should have com- 
Pleted the mission of destroying Nasser first. 

Mr. MULTER, I say to you that I agree with 
you today that Nasser is a menace, and I 
am not anti-Arab, but the sooner this Gov- 
ernment of ours takes off its kid gloves in 
dealing with him, the better off we are going 
to be and the better off Israel and the other 
free countries of the world are going to be, 
and that includes the adjoining Arab States 
and Egypt as well. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman GORDON, Mr, LECOMPTE, 

Mr, LECOMPTE. I do not believe I have any 
question, but I do want to express my ap- 
Preciation to Mr. Cum and Mr. MULTER, 
whom I heard this morning—I did not get 
to hear your remarks, Mr. Roostvett, but I 
will read them very carefully. It is fine 
When Members of Congress come before this 
committee and assist us who are laboring 
with the problem of foreign affairs and give 
us the benefit of your thoughts on the 
subject. 

Ihave no further questions, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. SELDEN. 

Mr, SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, before I begin 
my questions, Mr. Farsstrtw would like to ask 
& question and I willl be glad to yield to him, 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Mutter, in connection 
with your description of kibbutz, would you 
make any distinction between a Socialist or 
cooperative organization? Could we just as 
well call that a cooperative as well as a 
Socialist organization, this kibbutz of which 
you are speaking? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. There are also coopera- 
tive kibbutgim in the State of Israel. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. In other words, all the 
property is owned by the individuals, just 
like people buy apartments in a buliding. 
They each have an undivided share. 

Mr. Murer. That is the way they live in 
some of their established villages and towns. 

Mr. Byrd. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield. 

Mr. Byrp, May I say, Mr. Mutter, I did not 
ask that question with any intent of being 
critical. I was merely struggling for a cor- 
rect understanding of the word and the sys- 
tem. I think that you have helped me a great 
denl. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Brno, I have always re- 
spected you for your sincerity of views and I 
did not attach anything but that to any of 
the question you have asked or to the state- 
ment you referred to earlier. I think on the 
fioor, at that time, I said in so many words 
that I respected you for your views and for 
your sincerity in presenting them. 

Mr. Byrd. Thank you very much, 

Mr, SELDEN, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
direct a question to my colleague, Mr. Roose- 
rtr: Do you think that the failure to adopt 
a resolution along the lines the President has 
recommended, although you believe that he 
is asking for power that he already has, 
would or might cause some dangerous mis- 
calculations on the part of our potential 
enemy? 

Mr. Roosxvxtr. Well, Mr. SELDEN, I think 
that largely in agreement with what Mr. 
Byrp said earlier and especially due to—if I 
may use the word—propaganda which the 
administration put out before this came up 
to the Congress and since, that if no reso- 
lution was forthcoming along these general 
lines and for these general purposes, that it 
might well be misinterpreted. I think so 
much emphasis has been put upon the need 
for national unity, being behind the Presi- 
dent in his policy, that it particularly would 
be seized by the Communists and twisted, if 
some resolution was not forthcoming. 
Therefore, I would thoroughly agree, and I 
sincerely hope that a strong resolution will 
be forthcoming, but not the resolution in 
exactly the form in which the President has 
presented it to us. 

Mr. SELDEN. In other words, you do not fa- 
vor the wording of this resolution but feel it 
should be along the general lines recom- 
mended by the President. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think it should be along 
the lines of the President's right to exercise 
such powers, and I say that we intend to 
stand behind the President, but we do not 
intend to make the decisions for him. That 
is not our job. 

Mr. Sci. In that event, wouldn't we 
have to change the resolution substantially if 
we did not go along with his request to au- 
thorize the use of troops? 

Mr. RoosEveLT, No, I think it is an im- 
portant point not to authorize something 
that he can do but to affirm our knowledge 
that he has the right to do it. 

In other words, as you know, and from the 
past history of many governments, when 
little by little, one branch of the Government 
refuses to exercise its duties and the other 
takes it over, eventually that power is lost. 
While the view has been expressed that the 
President would always have those powers, 
it might become such a precedent in time 
that it would be felt that the President could 
never exercise the power without a resolu- 
tion by the Congress for him to do so, And 
if that ever grew up to a precedent that 
would be accepted by the people, even though 
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the Court might sustain somebody who vio- 
lated that precedent, a weak President would 
feel that he had to come to the Congress, 
and we might not always be blessed with 
someone with vision enough to act when he 
should act. Therefore, I am afraid of the 
precedent unless it is couched in the proper 
form. è 

Mr. SELDEN. In other words, you would 
change the wording so you would not author- 
ize him to use our Armed Forces but you 
would state in the resolution that he already 
has that right? 

Mr, Roosevetr. I would even go so far as to 
say we hope he will do so. 
i a SELDEN, Mr. MULTER, is that your feel- 
ng 

Mr. Morten. Yes. I have been pregumptu- 
out enough to suggest my own form of reso- 
lution where I suggest just that. A confirma- 
tion of his authority. 

Mr. SELDEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman GORDON, Mr. PILCHER. 

Mr, PILCHER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MULTER, you are so familiar with the 
Israeli problem over there, do you not agree 
that the whole problem in the Middle East or 
Mideast—call it whatever you want to-:is the 
Israeli-Arab situation? In other words, any- 
thing that we do that does not take into 
account trying to settle that, we would not 
ever have peace over there until that problem 
is worked out? 

Mr. Mourer. Mr, PILCHER, up until last year 
I felt that was the only problem, but with 
the coming to nower of Mr. Nasser, there is an 
additional problem, 

Mr. Pu.cuex. That is an Israeli-Arab prob- 
lem, the Nasser problem? 

Mr. Murer. No; the Nasser problem is 
peculiarly the problem of the entire area and 
of world peace. Mr. Nasser is determined, as 


"you will find if you read his book, which is 


almost a rehash of Mein Kampf by Hitler— 
he is determined to be the Hitler of that 
whole area. He wants to consolidate all of 
that area. All of the Arab countries and 
Israel under his leadership. And one of the 
steps to bring him to that point of power is 
his taking of the Suez Canal. Whether 
there was an Israel there or not, he would 
have done that, once he felt his oats and felt 
he was then strong enough to take over and 
dominate that whole area. 

So we have that additional situation there. 
As I say, I believe that up until last year, the 
Arab-Israeli dispute was the sole source of 
trouble there, but now we have something 
much more serious. Wipe out Israel tomor- 
row, which I hope will not happen, and if 
Nasser stays, world war is just around the 
corner. 

Mr. Pitcher. In other words, you agree 
with what Britain did? 

Mr. Mutter. Most emphatically. Only I 
think they did it too late. I also agree with 
Mr. Byrp that once they moved in, they 
should not have moved out. 

Mr. PILCHER, Do you think that when Mr, 
Nasser took over the canal, that our Gov- 
ernment should have joined with the British 
Government automatically right then and 
told him that he could not do it? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes; and we could have 
stopped that act by Nasser. The first time 
he said Israeli ships cannot go through the 
canal, we should have said they will go 
through. When he stopped British ships, 
Greek ships, and Italian ships, we should 
have said, “You cannot do this. This Is an 
international waterway.” 

If we did that he never would have dared 
take over the canal. 

Mr. Pricer. How far do you think our 
Telations with the United Kingdom have 
been strained? 

Mr. Mutter. They have been strained, but 
not to the point where they cannot be re- 
built and strengthened again. I think the 
British are our natural allies. I think free 
people all over the world are our natural 
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allies, and we should do everything possible 
to make sure that they understand that we 
want them as our friends and we want to be 
their friends. 

Mr. PILCHER. I agree with you. 

Mr. Roosevetr. Mr. PILCHER, if I may add 

to that, I spent about a week, a very few 
weeks ago in England, and I had an oppor- 
tunity to talk with the new Prime Minister, 
to Mr. R. A. Butler, and to a number of the 
other people there, and I would say there 
is no lessening in the desire to have a firm 
partnership and friendship with the United 
States on the part of the British people or 
the people in the Government and the people 
out of the Government, the people on the 
labor side. But I think there is a very real 
feeling of disillusionment and of distrust 
of the present Secretary of State. I think, 
to be very honest and very frank about it, 
that as long as he is there and as long as 
he is the one who is in charge of our con- 
tacts there, there is very grave question as 
to how close our relationships with our 
allies will be. 

Mr. Penn. Thank you. 

No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. O'HARA. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This to me has been a very profitable and 
inspiring day. The contribution that Con- 
gressman CELLER, Congressman MULTER, and 
Congressman Roosxvxir have made to our 
discussion has been immeasurably beneficial 
to us all. 

It seems to me one of the benefits we are 
deriving from the introduction of this reso- 
lution has been that in its consideration in- 
stead of responding to a demand for quick 
action, and without adequate deliberation 
and exchange of viewpoints, in the wisdom 
of the chairman of this committee, this hear- 


ing has gone on for many days and we have 


been hearing expressions of opinion from all 
sides 


As I stated before, mine is an open mind. 
I came as a new member to this committee 
with a sense that what we now are facing is a 
‘fight to save western civilization. I think 
that the period we are passing through is 
that serious. In the 8lst Congress, I voted 
against armed aid to Europe because I did 
not believe that the road to peace was in a 
race of armaments. Having lived in the 
early years of this century, when France and 
Germany were in a race of armaments, I re- 
membered how we in the United States who 
then were far away saw the folly in such a 
course. We wondered why the money they 
Placed in a race of armaments was not more 
profitably put into building the foundations 
to peace by improving their own economics, 
Because we were so far away, and so disin- 
terested, we clearly could see the end. As 
then we foresaw, the race of armaments 
ended in destroying forever Britain as a 
world empire, it destroyed Germany and 
France. 

Now we follow the same course, hoping to 
reach a happier termination than any race 
of armaments in all history has ever recorded. 

When it was suggested that we should arm 
peoples in Europe, I thought if Russia were 
arming the Mexicans and the Nicaraguans 
and the Costa Ricans, our people would start 
getting excited, and when we got sufficiently 
excited we would take the arms away from 
those close to us as neighbors, which a power 
far from our hemisphere had given them. 

Now I see we are spreading arms all over, 
and as has been brought out in the testi- 
mony today we do not always know what use 
is being made of these arms, these weapons 
of destruction that we are spreading all over 
the world and we cannot control their use. 

Iam merely reciting that as though I were 
thinking out loud with you. I am here now 
on this committee. I am a member of the 
party in opposition. The President of the 
United States—not the president of my 
party, but the President of the United States, 


of us all, has said that a grave crisis exists 
and he is asking us with almost a unanimous 
vote to adopt this resolution, and he thinks 
that in this will be a way to peace. It has 
been presented to us that at the present 
time Russia is not in a position to fight a 
world war, that we reasonably can expect 
that Russia will seek for the next 2 years to 
avoid a third world war, but if in the next 
2 years because of the vacuum now existing 
in the Near East area, we permit Russia 
without fighting a war to obtain these large 
oll resources and the geographical advan- 
tages that then in 2 years we will be faced 
with a world war under disadvantageous 
conditions. 

Now that is the way it is presented to us. 
We all are reaching out for peace. 

The Secretary of State has said that he 
felt that without the passing of this resolu- 
tion war was very likely and by a war, he 
meant a major war, and not a brushfire war. 

I have been very much helped by the testi- 
mony of you, my three colleagues, for whom 
I have esteem and affection. You have ex- 
pressed many thought that are my thoughts. 
My mind is still open on how to vote on this 
resolution. I have no question to ask but I 
thank you all for the fine contribution you 
have made to our meeting today. 

Chairman GORDON. Mr. FouNTAIN. 

Mr. Fountain. No question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman GORDON., Mr. FASCELL, 

Mr. Fascett. Gentlemen, I ask these ques- 

tions jointly and I would like to get your 
opinion on them: 
I think we can all agree that on the affir- 
mation.of the question of armed force that 
once the problem has been presented we 
ought to go ahead and reaffirm it. I think 
it is justifiable, however, to discuss the prob- 
lem as to whether or not we will abrogate any 
constitutional authority if we do so, and 
also it is very wise, as Mr. ROOSEVELT has 
pointed out, not to establish a precedent 
by which we would weaken ourselves in fu- 
ture cases. But the testimony has been very 
clear before this committee and also before 
the other body that we are not talking about 
direct overt armed aggression at this time. 
This is not the primary purpose of this 
resolution and, as the President has stated 
in his own m e in sending it down to 
Congress, it is nothing but a reaffirmation 
of a statement that he had made twice in 
1956 with respect to armed aggression in 
that area. So we have nothing new there. It 
is just a question of Congress joining in 
and echoing statements the President has 
already made. 

However, it has been made very clear 
here before this committee and also in the 
other body that there is great fear on the 
part of the administration with respect to 
section 3 of the resolution should it fail 
and that deals with $200 million. Spe- 
cifically, it exempts that $200 million from 
any provisions of the Mutual Security Act. 

Now, I point out some facts in relation 
to what you gentlemen have testified to: 
First of all, it has also been made very clear 
that we are not talking about long-term de- 
velopment economic projects, to stabilize 
the economy of the people in that area over 
a long period of time. It has also been made 
very clear by the witnesses that what we are 
talking about are emergencies that deal 
with the economic situation in those toun- 
tries. Primarily from the loss of revenues 
and because of certain military assistance, 

Now let us assume for the moment—fur- 
thermore, I might add that the Secretary of 
State testified here that he is not seeking 
any authority beyond this fiscal year, June 
30. Any $400 million or other appropriation 
beyond the $200 million, would be sought 
in subsequent acts before the Congress. So 
we are talking now about removing the re- 
strictions and the limitations on the use of 
$200 million so that the administration can 
use that money as it sees fit, where it sees 
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fit, and under the conditions it deems best 
for the country. 2 

These things raise several very important 
questions and we are getting down now to 
the root of the problem and what I want to 
get your opinion on: 

Would you, Mr. Mutter, in your case, at- 
tach the same strings and restrictions that 
you have laid out in your resolution to the 
use of the money under these emergency 
conditions? 

Mr. Mutter. I would, sir. And let me say 
that some of these things, I suggested to this 
committee last May, that they be incorpo- 
rated into the authorization bill we were 
then considering. You say fit not to do so. 
Some of the things were referred to in the 
report, some of these limitations and re- 
strictions. p 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Mutter, suppose the ad- 
ministration came right back and said, 
“While these are fine ideals, it is impractical 
and unrealistic to think that we are going 
to go around there with an open pocketbook 
and get. a lot of conditions and commitments 
when what we are trying to do for the pres- 
ent is retain the status quo so these govern- 
ments do not just collapse from bankruptcy 
and the Russians come in.” 

Mr. Mutter. Which countries that exist 
there do we want to prevent collapsing? We 
do not agree that if any government col- 
lapses, the Communists will walk in because 
of that. In the present Syrian Government, 
if it collapses and a new government comes 
into being that is Communist controlled, it is 
because of the Communist subversion that 
has been going on there for 3 years at least 
in Syria. 

If the Nasser government collapses, the 
Communists are not going to come in there 
and take over that government because 
Nasser is out. We will get another govern- 
ment there and maybe a better government. 
But are we now, without any conditions, go- 
ing to give Nasser as much money as he needs 
to balance his budget after what he has 
done? After he has run out on the very 
commitments he made to the United Na- 
tions? He invited the United Nations armed 
forces to come in there to keep the peace. 
After they arrived he said they are going to 
get out of there as soon as he tells them to 
get out. 

There was no condition Imposed at that 
time that the clearing of the Suez Canal 
would be started when all of the foreign 
troops are out. That was to be started as 
soon as the British and the French got out. 
As soon as the British and the French got 
out and the U. N. armed forces got in, he 
then came along with a new condition. He 
now says, until Israel gives up the Gaza strip, 
no clearing of the Suez Canal. What is the 
connection between the two except the de- 
sire of Mr. Nasser to show who the boss is? 

You cannot deal with that kind of a man 
ecxept you say to him, if we are to help you 
sustain your economy and balance your 
budget, you must do this, that, and the other 
thing. 

We were told for years while Nasser and 
his predecessor were carrying on, and say- 
ing the one aim they had in life was to 
annihilate and destroy Israel, we were told, 
“That is just for home consumption. They 
do not mean it. Let them talk. It is just 
to keep their people amused.” 

Actually it was more than amusement 
they were talking about. They were talking 
about deadly destruction. 

Now, if Nasser is not going to agree, as a 
condition of getting even $1 of this 6200 
million, that he will not be an aggressor na- 
tion, he should not get the dollar, 

Mr. FAscELL, I think I got your position 
quite clear, which is you would not want 
to remove any restrictions from the use of 
their money so that our Government can 
deal with the governments over there any way 
they want to without any agreements or 
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pacts or any understanding of what actually 
the current financial situation is in those 
countries. 

Mr. Mutter. That is my position: 

Mr. Roosevett. I would agree with that, 
and I think you will think back as to whether 
or not this $200 million is going to save any 
government from collapse over there, on an 
emergency basis—first of all, you have not 
been told by I think your own admission 
what those governments would be. Second- 
ly, I think you have already heard from the 
governments of most concerned, Egypt and 
Syria, that they are against this whole 
project anyhow. They are not going to ask 
for any money from us anyhow on that basis. 
So where is the emergency on this thing? 
Who is asking for it? Who is about to col- 
lapse? I do not think that point has been 
Proven in any way, shape, or form. If there 
is that emergency perhaps you should grant 
it. But until that emergency has been 
proven and it has been shown that certain 
governments friendly to us will remain 
Triendly if they get our aid, that would be 
One thing, but I do not think that has been 
shown. 

Mr. FasceLL. No; it has not. 

Mr. Rooseve.t. Therefore, is not the real 
problem a long-range economic program 
that will really do something for the people 
so that the governments who do some in 
will be democratic governments because the 
people will be benefited in the long run? 

Mr. FascELL. I do not think there is any 
argument about that and I think most mem- 
bers have expressed their concern about 
Stability over a long period of time but how 
do you answer the American people when 
the President of the United States says in 
his message, “Nevertheless, weaknesses in the 
present situation and increased danger from 
international communism convinced me 
that we ought to take this act“ and the 
Secretary of State backs it up by saying, 
“If you do not give us section 3," which is 
the economic part of this thing and the 
heart of the whole movement, “if you do not 
Rive us that, the whole thing will fail.” 

How do we answer the American people? 

Mr. Rooseve.t. I think you answered that, 
that the Congress still has a responsibility. 
to the people to have justification for its 
acts in backing up the President. If the 
President in other instances felt he needed 
Money, he came and told why he needed 
money. If it is le to spell it out, 
then, believe me, the money isn’t needed; 
and I think the Congress has the duty to 
tell the people that in sufficiently clear form 
e propaganda machine can't override 


Mr. Fascrt k.. As I understand it, you would 
favor the idea of expressing the sense of 
Congress in concurring with the President 
on our policy with respect to aggression and 
Communist control, but separating the ques- 
tion of economic assistance. 

Mr. Roosxvxir. I most certainly would, 


Mr. FAsceLL. You feel the same way, Mr. 
Mouurer? 

Mr. Mutter. I would prefer to see them 
dealt with separately, but I would not ob- 
Ject to taking them together if there were 
restrictions imposed. 

Mr. FascxtlL. Do you see any danger in the 
fact, now that they have been lumped to- 
ether that if the should separate 
them, that it might be subject to misinter- 
Pretation around the world? 

Mr, Muurer. No; I think the important 
enunciation of principle we must make is 
that we are against and will continue to be 
against the Communists and Communist 
aggression. 

Mr. Fasc. All right, sir. Let me ask 
another question, now: Do you think the 
Separating of these matters as has been sug- 
Bested will have any important effect upon 
the people of the United States? 


Mr. Mutter. I would say that if you sepa- 
Tated them and very promptly announced 
your position on the matter of Communist 
aggression, the country at large would cer- 
tainly applaud. If you took your time about 
making the announcement or pronounce- 
ment about economic aid and what you 
would do and took your time and had a thor- 
ough investigation and legislated on that in 
the usual way, again the American people 
would applaud, because there you are hitting 
their pockets? 

Mr. Rooseve.t. I would thoroughly agree 
with Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. Fascety. How do you reconcile the fact 
that an announcement was made ysterday 
that all men in the National Guard, now, 
commencing April 1, because of military con- 
siderations at the present time, will have to 
serve 6 months on active duty? 

Mr. Roosevett. Could I reply to that? How, 
on the other hand, do you justify a new Re- 
serve policy which cuts down the training 
period of everybody and intimates we don't 
need to get so excited about it? It seems to 
me one centradicts the other. 

Mr. Mutter. I might facetiously offer the 
suggestion that we use the same answer as 
when we sent 3,000 marines to join the 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean Sea. It was an- 
nounced by our Government officials that 
that was just a routine practice engagement, 

Mr. Fasce.n. One other question and then 
Iam through: Would both of you gentlemen 
agree with the idea that we ought to support 
the principle of a strong U. N. force in the 
area in order to use that as a basis for 
achieving a settlement of the Arahb-Israel 
dispute? 

Mr. Moutrer. Let's put it ‘to keep the peace.” 

Mr. FascziL. Until such time as we can go 
further. 

Mr. Mutter. I would heartily approve of 
such act. 

Mr. Fascet,. If the resolution adopted by 
this committee or proposed by this commit- 
tee would include that, you would support 
that? s 

Mr. RoosevELT. I would personally welcome 
it, as I said in my testimony. 

Mr, FuLronN,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fasce.y. I certainly will. 4 

Mr. FuLrToN. I believe the purpose of this 
House Joint Resolution 117 was to insure 
that it would make less the need for United 
States troops. 

Mr. Fascklx. U. N. 

Mr. Furl rox. On the previous comment you 
gentlemen were making, it might have been 
a little partisan about reducing the amount 
of training necessary for Upited States 
troops. You talked about e- 6-month 
period of active service for the Reserves. 

Mr. Fascet.. I just commented on the fact 
that an announcement had come out which 
stated that because of military considera- 
tions, all men in the National Guard, com- 
mencing April 1, would have to serve 6 


months on active duty. 


Mr. Fut rox. I thought that you were 
thinking the United States was letting down 
our armed force strength. 

Mr. FasceLL. One of the witnesses brought 
up the question about the Reserves. 

Mr. FULTON. The point I would make is 
that if we pass this resolution there would 
‘then, according to the Secretary and the 
President, be less need for American troops 
being used in this area than there would 
be otherwise. Isn't that really within the 
purposes of House Joint Resolution 117? 

Mr. FasceLL. It might be if you didn't have 
a countervailing announcement that all Na- 
tional Guardsmen would be on active duty. 
I mean, I don’t see how you can have one 
and the other at the same time. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. FAscCELL, your time 
is up. 

Mr. COFFIN, 
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Mr. COFFIN, Mr, MULTER, if I understand 
your answer to Mr. FascEeLL correctly, you 
would prefer to leave the resolution with a 
statement, of policy and take up the eco- 
nomic aid in a more orderly, planned way? 

Mr. Murer, Yes. 

Mr. Corvin, If that were done there would 
not be much sense in having this a joint 
resolution, because that would be leaving 
us with just a statement of policy on what 
we felt the President was now authorized 
to do. ` s 

Mr. Mutter. I completely agree. If you 
take out the economic aid you are making 
a declaration of policy which would be 
more appropriately a concurrent resolution. 
If you are making a legislative authorization ` 
it should be a bill or a joint resolution re- 
quiring the approval of the President. You 
are quite right, sir. 

Mr. Corrin, That would be your prefer- 
ence? 

Mr. Murer. Yes. 

Mr. Corrix. It seems to me from reading 
your statements that Mr. RoosevE.t'’s chief 
emphasis is on giving military assistance 
and giving economic aid through the United 
Nations, whereas your emphasis, Mr. MULTER, 
is on building up a series of pacts on spe- 
cific conditions, 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. Cori. You did say you would wel- 
come a U. N. police force in the area to keep 
the peace? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. ROOSEVELT, would you go 
along with the inclusion in any economic 
aid programs, of the restrictions that Mr. 
Mutter has specified? 

Mr. Roosxvxir. Yes; I certainly endorse 
them heartily. 

Mr. Corrix. Would either of you think that 
including these specifications might indi- 
cate to the nations of the Middle East that 
here we were again holding out the big 
stick and the big purse that could only be 
availed of if very definite strings were tied? 
I mean isn't that a danger when you lay 
down five restrictions, that you are negating 
any good will that you might seek to build 
up? 

Mr, Roosevett. I don't think so, Mr, Cor- 
FIN, for this reason: I think the first point 
is that most nations who object to restric- 
tions object to them because they take away 
from that nation some sovereignty, some- 
thing that belongs to them or impose some- 
thing for the sole benefit of the nation put- 
ting on the restrictions. 

In this case Mr. MULTER has suggested is 
actually only the insurance of the appli- 
cation of recognized international principles 
of civilized governments and therefore no 
one could properly object to them in my 
opinion. 

Mr. COFFIN. 't this a possibility that 
no one would object to them? That a man 
like Nasser would perhaps leap to the op- 
portunity of signing a pact agreeing to these 
five things? Isn't it something like requir- 
ing the loyalty oath that most patriotic 
American would be very glad to sign, but 
those who are subversively minded would 
also sign it because the oath doesn't mean 
anything to them? 

Mr. RoosEvELT. I think that is true, but I 
think it is also true that because we have 
an organization of nations, today, in the 
world, that it is necebsary to spell certain 
things out in order to develop that world 
opinion that needs to be behind us. And 
if it isn't spelled out, and if a nation doesn’t 
then specifically break a firm engagement 
that has been entered into, you are not so 
likely then to get that world opinion, which 
is not sophisticated in world affairs. It 
hasn't had the opportunity yet. But they 
do understand that once a country agrees 
to do something and breaks that agreement, 
it is an outlaw, and I think we have to bo 
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able to point that finger very specifically 
in these cases. 

Mr. Corrin. Of course, you realize that in 
any event that might arise under a pact with 
Egypt or Syria or any other country that 
might sign it with internal reservations, 
there would always be an argument as to 
whether they had or had not broken their 
agreement, but you still feel a pact would 
have some importance. 

Mr. Roosxvxir. I think an example of that 
is Nasser’s seizure of the canal. He has tried 
to justify it, but there is no question about 
it that world opinion has ruled against him, 
that it was an actual seizure. 

Mr. Corrtn. One final question: The sug- 
gestion was made yesterday to this commit- 
tee that perhaps one of the first things that 
could be done, aside from the police force to 
keep the peace, is to proceed by a conference 
in which we would not be members and 
neither would Britain or France or Russia, 
but other nations, 5 or 6 neutral nations, 
would sit down with the disputants in that 
area and on a private basis try to develop 
the rock-bottom demands of each area to 
see whether or not agreement could ulti- 
mately be reached. 

What do either of you gentlemen think of 
such a suggestion? 

Mr. Mutter. I am for any kind of a con- 
ference that will bring these disputants to- 
gether, or even in separate rooms, get them 
talking about grounds on which they can 
meet and enter into peace agreements. No 
matter how it starts, either by neutral na- 
tions or any other source—anything that 
would get it started would be good and only 
good could come from it. 

Mr. Corr. Do you think that would be a 
practical suggestion, from your own knowl- 
edge of the Middle East? 

Mr. Muttrr. I know from discussions with 
Arab leaders that if somebody had only 
come along—particularly they named the 
United States—and said, “Look, you have to 
sit down and come to an understanding on 
these problems,“ they would do it. All we 
had to do was give them a means of saving 
a little face as far as their own people are 
concerned. Whether it has gone too far or 
not, I don’t know, but I still think we must 
make the effort. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Corrin, may I just add 
to that, any way to start getting them to sit 
around a table to settle their differences 
would certainly be acceptable but at some 
point if there is such great interest on the 
part of the United States and Russia and 
England and France on all those problems, 
I don't see how you can exclude them on a 
permanent basis. At some point they have 
to enter into those discussions. Who starts 
the negotiations doesn’t make much differ- 
ence. Let's get them underway. 

Mr. Corrin. I only hope when I appear be- 
fore your committees I will be as well versed 
as you haye been in appearing before us, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon, Mr. FARBSTEIN. 

Mr. Farsstern. Not. alone are your state- 
ments complimentary to yourselves, gentle- 
men, but the fact that you have been kept 
here for so long a period and caused to en- 
gage in discussion in the fashion you have 
is evidence of what the committee thinks 
of the views of you gentlemen, and your 
opinions. 

There are different phases of this resolu- 
tion which seem a bit puzzling in this sense: 
It was said—and I don't recall whether the 
Secretary of State did so—that the prime 
purpose of the resolution was more psycho- 
logical in nature insofar as the Soviet is 
concerned. 

Now if that is so, if all we are seeking to 
do is to warn Russia to stop, why do we need 
section 3 dealing with economic aid? 

As against that, knowledgeable opinion 
has come before us and has said “I don't 
think that we need concern ourselves about 
the Soviet Union making a military move or 
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aggressing overtly in the near future, but 
that the main cause of tension is the exist- 
ence of strife and tension between Israel 
and the Arab States.“ 

Now that would seem to negate the need 
for warning Russia to stay away. If the 
latter, that is strife between Israel and the 
Arab States, were the real need for a reso- 
lution, why was any reference to agreement 
betweeen these groups omitted? 

Mr. Mutrer. Assume Israel's destruction, 
tomorrow, which I hope will not happen. 
The trouble in Syria, the trouble in Egypt, 
the desires of Nasser of Egypt, the trouble 
in Jordan would still exist. You’ve got a bad 
situation that is being made worse daily by 
the Communists. There isn’t any doubt 
about it. Our State Department should 
have known it for at least the last 3 years. 
There has been infiltration and subversion 
in Egypt and Syria and Jordan for the last 
8 years at least and they have been making 
headway and they are making headway in 
Lebanon. Now there isn't any doubt about 
that and they would be doing that whether 
there was a State of Israel or not. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Would you say that the 
prime fear we should be concerned with is 
the Soviet Union coming ifto the area, or 
would you in your opinion say that it is the 
existence of tension and strife between Is- 
rael and the Arab States? 

Mr. MULTER. Both problems exist, today, 
and both must be faced forthrightly. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. FARBSTEIN, may I add 
to that, the proof they are tied together is 
Russia’s antagonism to Israel. Israel is and 
has been one of the prime targets of the 
Russians. If she in any way can use this 
crisis to get rid of Israel, that fits in with 
the Russian plan. It seems to me you can't 
divorce them. They are all part of the same 
picture but not exclusively so. Anybody who 
says there is just one simple part to this 
question I think is underestimating its com- 
plexity. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. If both phases of the sit- 
uation are a presently existing condition, do 
you feel there should be something in this 
or any other document or paper—call it reso- 
lution, a joint or concurrent resolution, con- 
taining a direct statement in connection with 
the existing Israeli-Arab situation? 

To make it a bit more definite, Senator 
Ful nrorrr had some language of this type: 

“And further under the United Nations 
Charter, strive toward reduction in tensions 
between Israel and the Arab States, the re- 
settlement of refugees, the protection of 
holy places and the conclusion of treaties of 
peace, and until these purposes are accom- 
plished, seek the continued intervention of 
the United Nations police force between Is- 
rael and Egypt.“ 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I believe Mr. MULTER’S reso- 
lution says it more simply and perhaps more 
understandably, in that it would pledge the 
United States to resist acts of aggression 
against any aggressor nation. I mean by any 
aggressor nation, against any nation in the 
Middle East, which would therefore include 
Israel. And as to today, except for the tri- 
partite agreement about which there is some 
question as to whether or not it does still 
apply, there is no evidence that the United 
States is willing to stand up and be sure that 
Israel is included in the prohibition against 
aggressive action. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I think it was yesterday that 
the Secretary of State said insofar as the 
United States is concerned, any disputes be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States have got to 
be handled by the United Nations and we will 
have no part of it. 

I think he said that before the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Mutter. It is a most unrealistic state- 
ment. 

Mr. Roosevert. It is almost stupid because 
obviously if Communist arms came into Egypt 
as they did and are used by any nation 
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against Israel, why it is still Communist 
aggression? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, I want to take one other 
phase of it and then I will be through: Do 
you think that form rather than substance 
is of prime importance here, whether it is a 
joint resolution or a concurrent resolution? 
In other words, supposing we were to give 
the President the joint resolution that he 
asked for and incorporate within that joint 
resolution those amendments which we deem 
desirable in order to cover those problems 
which the Congress feels are facing this 
Nation? — 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. FARBSTEIN, as a legislator 
with a tremendous amount of experience—I 
think you were the senior member in the 
New York State Assembly before coming 
here—you know, to get something enacted 
into law, you will not quarrel about form. 
The legal draftsman leans toward the tech- 
nical form, but to get the principle over, what 
difference does it make whether we call it a 
concurrent resolution or a joint resolution? 
We have the idea. Let’s do it. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. SAUND, 

Mr. Saunp. As I look at this resolution, and 
recall the inferences I have drawn from lis- 
tening to the testimony so far, I see in the 
resolution nothing more than a notice and a 


declaration of policy on behalf of the Con- 


gress saying to the Communist nations that 
we are not going to put up with any more 
nonsense in the Middie East. When they 
divide the resolution into two parts and when 
the President asks for authority for armed 
intervention, he is asking for nothing more 
than he already possesses as Commander in 
Chief? 

Let's take just one aspect of it. 
agree with my supposition? 

Mr. Mutter, I think you are absolutely cor- 
rect, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. Under those circumstances, if 
the President of the United States feels that 
there might be misunderstanding in the 
minds of the peoples of the world, and par- 
ticularly the Communists, that the Congress 
may not be back of the President, because of 
what was said during the last election by dif- 
ferent candidates, and because of the fact 
that while the President received an over- 
whelming vote of confidence, he did not suc- 
ceed in getting his party elected so that they 
could have charge of the Congress. 

Under those circhmstances, why shouldn't 
we give that notice? 

Mr. Mutter. I am in hearty agreement with 
giving that notice in such language as 
committee will recommend and the Congress 
will deem appropriate and proper under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If I may say it, I think 
earlier we both replied to a question by Mrs- 
CHURCH that we feel there are changes neces- 
sary in this communication by the President 
and that it does not in any way mislead any- 
body to have proper changes made and that 
it is an abdication by the Congress if we fall 
in our responsibility to make those proper 
changes, providing the final result still says 
in essence what the President wants sald to 
the Communist world. 

Mr. Saund. The President wants to have 
the limitations removed on the spending of 
the $200 million. If the President believes 
that it is necessary right now for him to give 
some financial aid to the governments of 
those countries where there might be trouble. 
unemployment, or unrest because of the sit- 
uation existing in the Suez Canal, Why 
should there be so much objection to giving 
him that authority? Is it a fact that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not been too anxious 
to use the Armed Forces of the United States 
of America in the emergencies: which have 
arisen during his term of office? Now I am 
not an apologist of Mr. Dulles, atall. I 
he has made many serious mistakes and 
maybe we would not be in this present state 
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of emergency in the Middle East if we had 
some man who had more vision as Secretary 
of State during the past 4 years. But the 
President is asking for that authority. Is it 
not the fact that he has been very reluctant 
to use his authority to deploy the Armed 
Forces of the United States in many in- 
stances? 

Mr. Mutter. I wonder, Judge, if I am to 
assume from your statement, that because 
of his reluctance to use the Armed Forces, 
therefore, that makes out a case for removing 
the restrictions for the use of the money? 

Mr. Saunp. No; not necessarily so. 

We are bringing so many other matters 
into this resolution. I think the President 
justifies by his conduct in the last 4 years 
our giving him the authority he asks. 

Mr. MuLTER. I think it is necessary for you 
as a legislator to review requests of the 
President, It is the function of the Con- 
gress to legislate on these matters of au- 
thorizations, as to how much shall be spent 
and all the detalls thereof, The President 
sent his budget message to the Congress 
today. Do you think if he insisted that the 
Matter be taken care of today that the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations would throw 
everything aside and report his bill? I don't 
think they would. 

You ask shouldn't we rely on the Presi- 
dent and have confidence in him and give 
him what he asks. I say not until he indi- 
cates that he has given us all the facts 
whereby you can say “I must now remove 
all restrictions and let him use $200 million 
in any way he pleases, without restrictions.” 

I as one member am unwilling to do 
that. Not because I have no confidence in 
him. I want to know, as Mr. CELLER said 
this morning, how is he going to use it, 
where he is going to use it, and what proper 
limitations, if any, he intends to impose. I 
think we should give him the standards that 
he should follow: 7 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. ROOSEVELT, you have been 
sitting with your colleague from New York 
and I want to ask you this question: Do 
you agree with him and would you condone 
the action of England and France in what 
they did in Egypt during October? 

Mr. Roosxvxir. I have given much thought 
to that, My own feeling is that there is 
some excuse for what they did, because of 
the fact that I think the record will show 
that they were misled and that they were 
prevented from taking action through the 
United Nations which in my opinion they 
should have taken. I do not agree they 
took the right action. I think they should 
have taken action through the United Na- 
tions much more forcefully and that we 
should haye supported it. However, I do 
Agree that once having gone in, they made 
the ultimate mistake in not finishing the 
job. I do not agree they were initially justi- 
fied in taking the action. 

Mr. Saund. Do you or do you not condone 
the action of England and France in taking 
the action which they took, when they did 
not even inform their best ally, the United 
States, about their intentions? 

Mr. Roosxvxrr. I do not condone it, but I 
dispute the fact that they did not inform 
us. I think the record of history will show 
that they did inform us, that we knew about 
it, that every agency of our Government 
knew about it and that in order to cover 
up our own mistakes in having led them 
into the action, that we unfortunately sold 
our own allies down the river. I do not 
however condone their action and I think 
it was wrong. 

Mr. Saund. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Before the witnesses 
leave, Mr. CARNAHAN has a question for Mr, 
ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. This question would be 
for both of the gentlemen. 

I wanted to read something from the Pres- 
{dent's address before the joint session and 
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then I am going to ask your opinion of what 
he was saying in this language. I read now 
from the President's address: 

“If, contrary to my hope and expectation, 
a situation arose which called for the mili- 
tary application of a policy which I asked 
the Congress to join me in proclaiming, I 
would, of course, maintain hour-by-hour 
contact with the Congress if it were in ses- 
sion and if the Congress were not in session 
and if the situation had grave implications, 
I would, of course, at once call the Congress 
into special session.” 

I am wondering if the President is saying 
that he means he will use his constitutional 
powers and meet aggression in the Middle 
East if we pass House Joint Resolution 117, 
or is he saying that even though we pass the 
resolution, he will seek even further sanc- 
tions from the Congress before using his Ex- 
ecutive powers. 

Mr. Murter. I don't think either of us has 
a right to talk for the President and indi- 
cate what he meant by that statement. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. What would you interpret 
that to mean? 

Mr. MuLTER. May I call it oratorical rhet- 
orie. That is my humble opinion. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. RoosEveLT, would you 
care to comment? 

Mr. Roosrvect, As I pointed out in my pre- 
vious statement to the committee, I inter- 
pret what the President said as indicating 
that he would still need congressional action 
in order to carry out powers which are vested 
in him as President; that he would call us 
back and that he would try to make us feel 
that we were always in on the picture at all 
stages, even after he had exercised the powers 
which he wants us to join with him in re- 
affirming, here. 

I think it was a very clear piece of politics 
to make us all feel that “don't worry, fel- 
lows, I am not forgetting about you, just be- 
cause I am asking for your cooperation, now, 
I will continue to ask it later,” and I think it 
was quite effective. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That ts all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. MUL- 
TER and Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. SELDEN. May I make just one observa- 
tion? 

Chairman GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. SELDEN. On page 4 of your statement, 
Mr. RoosevettT, you refer to economic aid. 
and state that we had been asked as an 
emergency proposition to grant a blank check 
beyond the 30th of June. 

Just for clarification I would like to point 
out that in this resolution as presented to us, 
it does not ge beyond the 30th of June, it 
merely authorizes the administration to re- 
shuffle what has already been appropriated 
up to $200 million. 

I asked specifically the question whether 
or not this authorization would go beyond 
the 30th of June and neither Secretary 
Dulles nor Mr. Hollister could give me an 
answer on it. 

Mr. Hollister said he did not think that 
the authorization would extend beyond the 
goth of June but he would make that in- 
formation available for the committee before 
we actually considered the resolution. 

Mr. Roosxvxlr. I would be most interested 
in his answer because I think that the 
impression is that it is $400 million to be 
taken away from what the Congress pre- 
viously authorized and directed in a cer- 
tain direction and now they want to do it 
any way they please, 6200 million in each 
of two fiscal years, as I understand it. 

Mr. SLEEN. Only $200 million is affected 
by this resolution—Mr. .Hollister stated 
specifically that any additional funds would 
be asked for in the mutual security bill. 
I thought you would be interested in that 
information since you touched on it in your 
testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon, Thank you, 
men, 


gentle- 
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Mr. Murrrn. Thank you for the privilege 
of being here. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, I thank you, too, very 
much. 

Chairman Gornon. Our next witness is Mr. 
Kenneth M. Birkhead, American Veterans 
Committee. 


Thomas H. Hayden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an article en- 
titled “Adjutant Hayden Retires” from 
the January issue of the Kentucky Le- 
gionaire published in Louisville, Ky. 

Every veteran in Kentucky who is in 
touch with affairs concerning veterans 
and their needs either knows personally 
or has heard of Thomas H. Hayden. 
For almost 33 years he has served as 
State adjutant, and during his tenure 
the number of active American Legion 
posts in Kentucky increased from 118 
with a membership of 6,571 to 249 with a 
record enrollment of 58,558. Past and 
present commanders, the wives, widows, 
children and veterans themselves have 
been the recipient of this man’s untir- 
‘ing efforts to better their position. It 
is not his longevity that makes Tom 
Hayden a great man, but the fact that 
he is a peerless humanitarian. 

The article is as follows: 

ADJUTANT HAYDEN RETIRES 
(By W. O. Carver, Jr., editor, Kentucky 
Legionaire) 

Thirty-two years and ten months as adju- 
tant of the Kentucky Department of the 
American Legion, 

That is a record left behind by Thomas H. 
Hayden, who resigned, effective January 31, 
and now is planning to begin a new career 
in a new business. 

It is a record, not the record. The record 
Thomas H. Hayden leaves behind is written, 
not in years and months and days. It is 
written in long hours of tireless effort and 
thousands of miles of travel. It is written 
in a succession of achievements that have 
gone hand-in-hand with the steady growth 
and developing usefulness of the American 
Legion in Kentucky. 

On the occasion of his retirement, the 
Kentucky Legionaire takes this opportunity 
to pay tribute to a man whose heart and 
mind and every effort have belonged for so 
long to the American Legion, 

Thomas Hubert Hayden—American. 

To a legion of friends he is just plain Tom 
Heyden. 

To a legion of veterans of two genera- 
tions—a fearless champion of their rights. 

To a legion of dependents of the men who 
have fought our wars—an understanding 
friend. : 

To the American Legion—a loyal servant 
and a worthy leader. 

A brief look at his background helps better 
to understand this wiry little Irishman. 
Tom was born in De Soto, Mo., on May 24, 
1895. From his father—the first Thomas 
Hubert Hayden—he inherited many of the 
traits which have marked his career as citi- 
zen, soldier—Legionnaire, 

The elder Hayden was himself a soldier, 
a veteran of the Ute and Sioux Indian War, 
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He was a close personal friend of Gen. Louis 
(Lew) Wallace, Governor of the Territory of 
New Mexico, and he helped with the research 
for Wallace's great masterpiece, Ben Hur. 
He was a railroader of the rugged frontier 
who became general manager before his 
death of the Cumberland Railroad, then a 
subsidiary of the Southern Railway system. 

From such a father did Tom inherit his 
determination, grit, and love of country— 
possibly, too, his ready temper. 

He was 6 years old when his family moved 
to Louisville, where his mother, Mrs. Con- 
suelo Marie Heller Hayden, still lives at 4204 
Larkwood. A graduate of Louisyille’s St. 
Xavier High School, he studied also at the 
University of Kentucky and later at Georgia 

Soon after the United States entered World 
War I, he volunteered for service in the old 
Air Corps, at that time the Signal Enlisted 
Reserve Corps Aviation Section. He won 
his commission in one of the first cadet 
classes and served throughout the war as 
a flying instructor and test pilot, completing 
on June 9, 1918, the first long-distance flight 
ever made with Louisville as the destination. 

from the United States Air 
Corps at the close of the war, he was placed 
on Reserve status and entered the employ 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Fol- 
lowing in his father’s footsteps, he had been 
made chief clerk and assistant yardmaster 
at Corbin before he gave up railroading in 
1922 to take over direction of organization 
and supervision of agencies for the Chevrolet 
Motor Co. 

Meanwhile, he had been active in helping 
establish the Kentucky Department of the 
Legion. He organized Deaton-Smith Post, 
No. 69, at Barbourville and Fonzie Wilder 
Post, No, 88, at Corbin. He has held con- 
tinuous membership since 1919 in the latter 
post which he served both as adjutant and 
commander. He also served as commander 
of the 11th district. 

In 1924 the department executive com- 
mittee induced him to accept appointment 
as State adjutant and he took office on April 1 
of that year. 

He has attended every State Legion con- 
vention, including the organization meet- 
ing in 1919, and throughout the years has 
missed only two national conventions. They 
were the 1923 meeting in San Francisco, 
when he was hospitalized with a broken arm, 
and last year’s convention in Los Angeles. 

During his administration as State adju- 
tant, the number of active posts in Kentucky 
increased from 118, with a membership of 
6.571, to 249, with a record enrollment of 
58,558. And department indebtedness of ap- 
proximately $20,000 was transformed into a 
net worth in excess of $196,000. 

Space permits citing only a few of his other 
achievements, 

He collaborated with the late James D. 
Sory, Jr., then department service officer, 
in drafting the first resolution to point out 
the acute need for a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion neuropsychiatric hospital in Kentucky. 
He testified before committees of Congress 
and in the end the Lexington VA hospital was 
authorized and built. 

He authored also the first resolution citing 
the need for a general medical and surgical 
hospital in Kentucky and compiled the data 
which induced Congress eventually to 
authorize the present Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Louisville. 

The militant campaign he waged during 
depression days resulted in C. W. A. em- 
ployment for thousands of Kentuckians. 

Equally militant was the campaign he 
waged during World War IT to secure elimi- 
nation of discrimination against the em- 
ployment of returning disabled veterans by 
nationwide industrial organization. 

He collaborated with the late William M. 
Duffy in a long fight to secure passage by 
the General Assembly of Kentucky of the 
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bill providing aid for dependent children 
and indigent blind. 

These and other achievements he wrote 
into Legion history with the backing and 
support of Kentucky Legionnaires. 

And with all his Legion work, he has 
somehow found time for other civic service. 

He has served continuously as chairman 
of a local draft board. 

During World War II, he served as civilian 
aide to the commanding general of the 
Fifth Corps Area and as chairman of the 
Army Alr Force Civillan Committee, a group 
set up to ald procurement of flying cadets. 

He was the first Kentuckian to attend 
the War Department Civil Defense School 
at Texas A and M. returning to assist Ad- 
jutant General G. Lee McClain and the 
Kentucky Civil Defense Director in setting 
up Civil Defense training schools at Murray, 
Western, and Eastern State Colleges and 
the University of Louisville. 

He served as civilian recruiter for the 
United States Navy in the procurement of 
enlistees. 

And he was active in organizing Victory 
Corps in high schools throughout the State. 

This record of service assures Tom Hayden 
of the best wishes of all American Legion- 
naires for success in his new undertaking. 


Dedication of Experimental Boiling Water 
Reactor, AEC Argonne National Labo- 
ratory, Chicago, III., February 9, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, February 9, 1957, the follow- 
ing speech was delivered by Adm. Lewis 
L. Strauss, Chairman of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, at 
the dedication of the experimental boil- 
ing water reactor located at the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Argonne National 
Laboratory, Chicago, III.: 

I have the honor and pleasure on this im- 
portant occasion to bring to you who are 
associated with the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory the greetings and hearty congratula- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
to salute you for another job well done. 

This is an event of some historic distinc- 
tion, because the atomic reactor which— 
within the hour—will be delivering electric- 
ity to this great center of research and 
development is the first nuclear plant de- 
signed, built, and come into operation exclu- 
sively for the generation of electric power for 
peaceful use. The electrical kilowatts from 
this plant are not a byproduct; they are the 
prime product, 

Thus, this occasion marks a milestone in 
the development of the peaceful atom—an- 
other important step toward fulfillment of 
President Eisenhower's promise to the world 
that the United States will devote its entire 
heart and mind to find the way by which the 
miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death, but consecrated to 
his life.” 

This piant—and the large ones of commer- 
cial scale which will follow, using the same 
boiling-water principle and benefiting from 
the technology learned here—expresses our 
determination and is an earnest of our effort 
to strip the atom of its military casing and 
devote it to the arts of peace. 
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It is interesting to compare this new plant, 
housed in its impressive structure, with 
Enrico Fermi's primitive pile of uranium 
and graphite bricks. 

Fermi's pile, on the December afternoon in 
1942, produced just one-half of a watt of 
power and a few days later it was allowed to 
rise to a level of 200 watts. 

Today, we are about to reach 25,000 times 
the maximum power level that Fermi's pile 
attained, and plans already are drawn to 
bulld full-scale commercial plants—on this 
same balling-water concept—plants which 
will have from 30 to 40 times the power 
capacity of this plant, or nearly a million 
times the power level reached in the first 
pile. 

This boiling-water reactor, as you know, 
was built under the Commission's experi- 
mental power program, a 5-year enterprise 
which we launched in January 1954, with 
the objective of developing the most prom- 
ising reactors to carry us toward the goal of 
plentiful, safe, and economic nuclear power. 
At its inception, the program included five 
different concepts—pressurized water, boiling 
water, sodium graphite, fast breeder, and 
aqueous homogeneous, Three of those five 
initial concepts originated here, and the 
scientists and engineers of Argonne chose to 
develop 2 of the 5, the bolling water and the 
fast breeder. 

In the 3 years that it has been underway, 
the Commission's experimental power-devel- 
opment program has been expanded as addi- 
tional types of reactors have shown sufficient 
promise to advance them from research to 
experimental construction. Today, our lab- 
oratories are at work on a total of, not 5, 
but 10 different concepts and we expect. the 
addition of others. For example, we are 
presently giving earnest attention to the use 
of plutonium as reactor fuel. It has never 
been so employed. It is important that we 
learn how to use it. 

It is the Commission's firm belief that 
such a broad experimental program—where- 
by we explore every promising reactor idea— 
offers the best prospect of achieving our ob- 
jective of plentiful, safe, low-cost nuclear 
power. 

This plant, as it is, already has begun to 
yield dividends in that respect. Industry— 
both private and publicly owned—has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of four 
nuclear powerplants which will embody the 
bolling-water principle. 

These 4 plants will have a total capacity 
of some 265,000 electric kilowatts. The 
largest, appropriately, will be built here in 
Ilinois, with a capacity of 180,000 kilowatts. 
One is in negotiation for erection at Elk 
River, Minn., a smaller bolling water plant 
will begin supplying nuclear power com- 
mercially this year near Livermore, Calif., 
and only yesterday a group of companies an- 
nounced their plans to build a 60,000-kllo- 
watt boiling water plant to serve the upper 
Mississippi Valley. 

This is the year when we begin to see 
something of the results of our comprehen- 
sive nuclear power program—the year when 
our research and development starts to pay 
off with Argonne’s experimental bolling 
water plant leading the parade. 

The year 1957 may be regarded in the 
future as the year of the coming of age of 
nuclear power for, before this year is out, 
we will have in operation at least 5 and 
perhaps 6 power-producing reactors, turn- 
ing out some 87,000 kilowatts of electricity 
for peaceful uses. This total is exclusive, of 
course, of our submarine power reactors, the 
power rating of which is military data. 
Four of the plants to come on stream in 
1957 had their origins—like this one—in the 
Commission's experimental development 
program. The largest, of course, will be the 
pressurized water reactor at Shippingport, 
Pa., which will begin delivering from 60,000 
to 100,000 kilowatts of electricity to homes 
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and industries of the Pittsburgh area, That 
plant—for which much of the early tech- 
nol was developed here—will have the 
distinction of being the world's first Tull- 
scale plant exclusively serving ordinary com- 
mercial needs. 

Meanwhile, industry—in cooperation with 
the Atomic Energy Commission—is building 
or is at work on plans to bulld at least 15 
other large-scale nuclear powerplants in the 
United States, with a total capacity of over 
a million’ and a half kilowatts. Thus, this 
plant is the first in operation of 21 nuclear 
powerplants, either under construction or 
planned in various parts of the United States. 
This figure will change since new proposals 
are coming in every few weeks. 

The achievements which will be made in 
1957, and the plans for the next 5- or 6-year 
period, are gratifying when we reflect that all 
this has taken place in the span of 4 years— 
since the winter of 1952-53, in fact, when 
the Congress noted in a report dated Decem- 
ber 1952 that there was in the United States 
“no major project whose purpose is to 
achieve a reactor directly advancing nuclear 
power.“ We have made much headway in 
the last 4 years. 

I have spoken, in passing, of the 87,000 or 
more kilowatts of electricity which will be 
generated this year for peaceful purposes, 
and the plans for well over a million and a 
half kilowatts not later than 1962. How- 
ever, more important than any number of 
kilowatts is the scope of the development. 

Our goal Is progress, not a goal of simply 
building an arbitrary number of plants, or 
having a fixed figure of installed kilowatts of 
generating capacity. Our objective—which 
seems to most of us to be more prudent, 
more constructive, and far more promising 
than just to build generating Capacity—is 
to develop the technology of nuclear power 
reactors of various types and sizes, to the 
point where they will be economic and truly 
competitive with kilowatts produced by burn- 
ing conventional fuels. 

To that objective, this experimental boil- 
Ing water reactor is a very significant con- 
tribution indeed. 

I wish there were time to give deserved 
eredit to all who are responsible for the 
success of this reactor. That occasion will 
come, but I should like to mention several 
of our distinguished guests who have been 
associated with the Argonne Laboratory and 
its program since its inception, and who are 
here today. Particularly, I should like to 
extend the Commission's sincere apprecia- 
tion to those officials of the University of 
Chicago which, as you know, conducts the 
laboratory for the Commission—Chancellor 
Kimpton, Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Filbey, and Mr. 
Harrell—as well as to Dr. Hilberry and Mr. 
West. One cannot fail to mention at an 
occasion such as this, Dr. Zinn to whom the 
laboratory and the AEC owe so much; also 
our own Mr. Flaherty and Mr. Casey. Our 
association with the university over the 
years, I should add, has been a most happy 
and rewarding one for us. 


Highway From Echo Junction to Ogden, 
Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of northern Utah have been anxiously 
engaged in an attempt to get 30 miles 
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of road from Echo Junction to Ogden, 
Utah, added to the Interstate Highway 
System. Recently, I received a letter 
from the Utah Motor Transport Associa- 
tion that shows the need for this action. 
It will be noted in the letter that the 
trucking industry uses this route because 
the grades are not so steep as to make 
it extremely difficult for trucks. I would 
like to place in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for the benefit of Congress this let- 
ter which points up this fact. The let- 


ter follows: 
JANUARY 15, 1957. 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: We should like to add 
the support of the motor carrier industry in 
Utah for the inclusion in the Federal Inter- 
state System of that segment of highway 
from Echo Junction through Weber Canyon 
to Ogden, Utah. 

Even with the improvement of the high- 
way immediately east of Salt Lake City 
through Parley's Canyon, the grades are of 
such severity that practically all interstate 
trucks will use the Weber Canyon route in 
preference to Parley's Canyon. 

In view of the heavy concentration of de- 
fense plants in this area and the importance 
of adequate highways in the national de- 
fense program serving them, it seems im- 
perative that this small strip of highway 
be included in the National Defense Inter- 
state System. 

This letter is being directed to your at- 
tention by the unanimous approval of the 
board of directors of the Utah Motor Trans- 
port Association, respectfully requesting your 
support in the matter. 

Sincerely, 
UTAH MOTOR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION, 
ARVEL R. MILNE, President. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 16, the Lithuanians in 
America will join together to commemo- 
rate the 39th anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence. 

We all know the extant circumstances 
of Lithuania today. Likewise we know 
that during their independent status, 
they assumed their place in the family of 
free nations. 

I hope and pray that in the not too dis- 
tant future the people in Lithuania will 
again know that their independence is 
not a dream of the past but a reality of 
the present. 

Those Lithuanians who have come to 
America and have integrated themselves 
in the American way of life are a great 
source of inspiration to their people 
abroad who are still under Communist 
domination. 

I join all of you in praying that our fel- 
low men in Lithuania will be given re- 
newed faith and courage and hope for a 
brighter tomorrow. 
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Discussion of Proposed Civil-Rights 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond. I include a discussion of proposed 
civil-rights legislation which I was re- 
cently requested to prepare by Mr. Gor- 
don Freeman, managing editor of the 
Pine Bluff Commercial, a daily news- 
paper published in my congressional dis- 
trict at Pine Bluff, Ark. 


The discussion appeared in the Sun- 
day edition on February 3, 1957, under 
the caption “What Is Meant by Civil 
Rights? NonkzLL. Answers Oft-Asked 
Query,” and with the following editor's 
note: 

(Eprrorn’s Norx.— Because of inquiries by 
readers asking an explanation of legislation 
on civil rights, the Commercial went to Con- 
gressman Norrett for this data. He has 
written an article packed with information, 
and it is especially timely, since a modified 
form of the measure will be the subject of 
hearings on February 4 by the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary.) 

Discussion OF PROPOSED CIVIL-RicHts 

LEGISLATION 


(By W. F. NorrRELL) 


Many questions have arisen in the minds 
of citizens as to what is meant by civil 
rights, and what would be the effect of a 
proposed new Federal law that has the out- 
ward appearance of undertaking to increase 
the protection every citizen is granted by 
statutory law in the exercise of the rights 
conferred upon him by the Constitution of 
the United States. 


In this sense, civil rights relate to the in- 


dividual citizen's right to legal p 


roceedings 
under the Constitution and statutory law for 
the protection of his rights, privileges, and 
immunities. 

An American citizeo has many rights. 
They are secured by the Constitution. They 
are guaranteed to him by constitutional 
amendments known as the Bill of Rights 
and by the laws enacted thereunder to pro- 
vide a course of action in the courts for the 
redress or remedy of an infringement upon 
his rights. 

Each clause of the Constitution was de- 
signed for the protection of the individual— 
of his life, his liberty, and his property. 

The first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion placed limitations upon the National 
Government with respect to protection of 
fundamental rights of persons. Comprising 
the Bill of Rights, these amendments guar- 
antee, among other things, the four freedoms 
with which everyone is familiar: freedom of 
worship, of speech and of the press, of as- 
sembly, and of petition. Another guarantees 
the security of citizens against unlawful 
search and selzure of persons and property. 
Others guarantee the right of due process of 
law (the established course of proceedings 
in the courts), and to the right of trial by 
jury. 

The 10th amendment embodies the doc- 
trine know as States Rights, holding that 
all rights not specially delegated by the Con- 
stitution to the National Government be- 
long to the separate States. The constitu- 
tions and statutory laws of the separate 
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States further protect his rights at the local 
level. 

Our Constitution was built upon the fun- 
damental principle that government derives 
its just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned—which means the people. Our rights 
have always been defended by specific limi- 
tations of power in the National Government, 
and by the division of power between the 
National and State Governments. 

Under the United States Constitution, each 
State has sovereign authority—the right to 
govern itself within its own area and to 
enact laws and regulations within the frame- 
work of the State constitution for safeguard- 
ing and promoting the general welfare of a 
community and its citizens. Thus the main- 
tenance of law and order is primarily a State 
and city responsibility. Thus it is that the 
State has authority to prescribe necessary 
regulations governing public education, vot- 
ing qualifications of its citizens, and the 
many others that protect and promote the 
welfare of the citizens of a community. 

Turning now to the legislative measure 
which was proposed in 1956 by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell and recommended by the Pres- 
ident, one of the questions at issue was 
whether the National authority should be 
expanded to reach matters which have his- 
torically been within the jurisdiction of the 
States and the people. For example, it would 
extend Federal jurisdiction over the regula- 
tions in the separate States of the right to 
vote. 

Specifically, the legislation proposed the 
creation of a Commission on Civil Rights in 
the executive branch of the National Gov- 
ernment, with authority to investigate alle- 
gations that certain citizens of the United 
States are being deprived of their right to 
vote or are being subjected to unwarranted 
economic pressures by reason of their color, 
race, religion, or national origin. 

The Commission would be authorized to 
hold hearings at any time or place, and 
authority would be vested in the Attorney 
General to subpena any citizen for attend- 
ance and testimony and/or to produce rec- 
ords in evidence if so ordered; and any 
failure to obey such order may be punished 
as contempt of court. 

The powers of the Commission would also 
include the use of services of voluntary 
personnel in the investigations prescribed, 
whose traveling and subsistence expenses 
would be paid by the Federal Government. 
A full-time staff director and unspecified 
number of personnel for the Commission, 
and a new Assistant Attorney General in the 
Department of Justice, to be in charge of a 
new Civil Rights Division with a large staff 
of lawyers, would be authorized. 

Another part of the measure proposed the 
amendment of existing criminal conspiracy 
statutes, which provide that an individual 
has the right to a course of action in the 
courts for damages as a result of conspiracies 
to deprive him of rights to equal protection 
of the laws and equal privileges under the 
laws. 

The two new sections proposed to amend 
the existing civil rights statutes would em- 
power the Attorney General in the name of 
the United States to bring civil actions or 
other proceedings in Federal courts when- 
ever any persons have engaged or are about 
to engage in any acts or practices which 
would deprive any other person of any right 
or privilege secured by the act. This action 
could be brought even before State judicial 
and administrative remedies now required 
by law were exhausted. The United States 
would be liable for costs of the litigation. 
And the Attorney General could institute 
action in the Federal courts without the 
knowledge or without the consent of the 
person designated as the aggrieved party. 

The foregoing sections would attempt to 
legislate in areas where the Congress has 
no constitutional authority to act, and 
would invade the sovereign authority of the 
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several States. The 14th amendment to 
the United States Constitution under 
which the new legislation is proposed, is 
directed against State action denying civil 
rights, but it does not give the Congress 
authority over the actions of private in- 
dividuals. 

A fourth part of the proposed legislation 
would amend the civil voting statute by 
making it unlawful for a private individual 
as well as persons acting under State author- 
ity to interfere with the right to vote at any 
general, special, or primary election concern- 
ing Federal offices; and would authorize the 
Attorney General in the name of the United 
States to bring a civil sult for damages or 
injunctive relief whenever any person has 
engaged or is about to engage in any act or 
practice which would deprive any other per- 
son of the right to vote. This part also 
abolishes the present requirement of ex- 
hausting State administrative and judicial 
remedies before proceeding to Federal courts. 

The Fedcral Government cannot, either 
through the executive, the judicial, or the 
legislative branches, exercise any power not 
expressly granted to it by the Constitution. 
Our forefathers who framed the Constitu- 
tion knew the dangers of concentration of 
governmental powers in a centralized system, 
and the counterbalance of power for the pro- 
tection of the basic rights of the people is 
found in the 10th amendment. 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
to it by the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people,” 

This proposed legislation, which was 
brought before the House in the previous 
Congress, would in effect attack the sover- 
elgnty of all the States and the real civil 
rights of all the people—of all races, creeds, 
and points of origin. It has been well said 
that it could ultimately violate more rights 
than allegedly it Intended to protect. 

New measures have been introduced in the 
present Congress, some of which are similar 
to the old measure under discussion, and 
several of which contain some modifications 
and other changes. The House Committee 
on the Judiciary has scheduled hearings to 
begin on February 4. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on this 
39th anniversary of the Lithuanian in- 
dependence, we must again ask ourselves 
how long can we permit tyranny to dom- 
inate the freedom-loving Lithuanian 
people behind the Iron Curtain. 

Can we bask in freedom’s light while 
the shadow of oppression and terror af- 
flicts so many of our friends behind the 
Iron Curtain? 

It is indeed important that this Con- 
gress and the American people should 
consider the plight of the Lithuanian 
people. Our Government was the very 
first to recognize the independence of 
the Lithuanian people. The 3 million 
Lithuanians behind the Iron Curtain 
look to America with hope. They may 
be terrorized, they may be oppressed but 
they will never succumb to the force of 
communism. 
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In Cleveland, we have a large segment 
of the population who are of Lithuanian 
extraction. They have made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the civie life 
of our community. In their diligent 
work and provident thrift, in their re- 
spect for the Constitution and the laws 
of our community, they are exemplary 
citizens. They have always been proud 
of their culture and heritage. They 
always been concerned with the welfare 
of their less fortunate relatives and 
friends who remained in Lithuania. 

On Sunday, February 17, over 1,000 
Americans of Lithuanian descent will 
attend a program in the WHE audito- 
rium in Cleveland to commemorate this 
39th anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence under the auspices of the 
American Lithuanian Council in Cleve- 
land. The spirit of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence must be kept alive until it is 
the privilege of the Lithuanian people 
as well as the other oppressed people in 
the world. 


In Commemoration of Lithuanian 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in De- 
cember 1956 the Lithuanian Communist 
party secretary openly admitted bour- 
geois deviation from the official Commu- 
nist line, adding the courageous and 
downtrodden people of Lithuania to the 
ever-growing list of dissenting Soviet 
captive areas. Of course, the Lithua- 
nians had not been submissive under So- 
viet Communist rule for they had been 
resisting the sovietization of their coun- 
try since its inception. There are other 
reasons, however, for us to commemorate 
with the Lithuanians the proclamation 
of their independence, because this late 
1956 display of disaffection for the Com- 
munists was the first time such an admis- 
sion had appeared in any of the Baltic 
republics. We salute the Lithuanian 
people for this courageous step. 

The struggle for independence had 
been an unceasing one since their dozen 
or more principalities were first united in 
the 13th century. Increasing application 
of power from the outside lead to war 
and eventual Russian domination over 
their homeland, but the Lithuanians 
stubbornly refused to deny themselves 
their nation’s survival. National con- 
sciousness persisted over the years, and 
they strived constantly to fulfill their 
democratic goals based on their glorious 
historical past. In 1916 Lithuanian dele- 
gates accredited to an international con- 
ference put these desires into print: 

* e è the Lithuanian nation with its own 
traditions, culture, national ideals and its 
individuality, believe that the only way a 
nation can survive is to acquire its own 
rights in all domains of life, and that the 
nation should direct its own destiny. 
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With this declaration, the free nation 
of Lithuania was launched once again on 
an independent course. 

Independence was brief, however, and 
once again in 1940 the Lithuanians felt 
the stultifying impact of Russian hordes. 
And between 1941 and 1948, the fate of 
Lithuania was one of mass murder and 
vicious oppression. Hundreds of thou- 
sands died at the hands of the Commu- 
nists. Nevertheless, the Russians had to 
appeal in early 1956 in a radio broadcast 
to the anti-Communists to surrender to 
the authorities, giving testimony that 
after 15 years of Soviet occupation an 
anti-Soviet underground existed. 

This hope of a year ago is now becom- 
ing a reality when less than 2 months ago 
a Lithuanian Communist had to admit 
that bourgeois nationalist elements and 
their various accomplices begin to raise 
their heads. This so-called bourgeois 
nationalism, he also admitted, was a re- 
sult of the recent armed Hungarian re- 
volt. This was tacit admission by the 
Communists themselves that Lithuania 
had joined the vanguard for liberty with 
their valiant Hungarian compatriots. 
We are proud, therefore, to repeat our 
fervent wish for the achievement of 
Lithuanian national goals, 


Resolution Unanimously Adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, directors of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress from all parts of 
the United States gathered together in 
a meeting of that organization here in 
Washington, February 9. These direc- 
tors came from all parts of the country 
and represented men whose efforts have 
been largely devoted to the development 
of our water resources throughout the 
United States. They discussed many 
Problems before them on that occasion.) 
One of these problems which was thor- 
oughly discussed was House Resolution 
148, of the 85th Congress, introduced by 
Congressman Bennett, of Florida. The 
board of directors approved unanimously 
the resolution. I take pleasure in in- 
forming the House of this fact. 

The resolution adopted is as follows: 

Resolved, That House Resolution 148, 85th 
Congress, first session, which would provide 
for the creation of a select committee of the 
House, empowered and directed to conduct a 
study of existing and potential defense co- 
Ordination of the inland water transport 
facilities and resources of the United States, 
would importantly implement a policy ex- 
Pressly advocated by the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress over a long period of 
years, and be it further 

Resolved, That the above named House 
Resolution 148 is timely and its objectives 
Needful to the welfare and security of the 
United States, therefore, the Board of Direc- 
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tors of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in a special meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 9, 1957, hereby 
respectfully urge the House of Representa- 
tives to adopt the said resolution, and the 
president of this organization is requested 
10 inform the House of this action by this 
oard. 


A Protest Against Unfair Japanese 
Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following formal 
protest to Small Business Administration 
on Japanese competition relative to Bon- 
neville Power Administration-Invitation 
No. 8221. I have been assured by Ad- 
ministrator Wendell Barnes of the Small 
Business Administration that the defini- 
tion of small business now in effect will 
prevent a repetition of this case, but that 
is pretty small comfort to the domestic 
victims of this circumvention, 

A FORMAL PROTEST ro SMALL BUSINESS Ap- 
MINISTRATION ON JAPANESE COMPETITION — 
RE BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION— 
INVITATION No. 8221 
Again we find it necessary to write a letter 

of protest against another substantial pur- 

chase by the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion of high voltage suspension insulators 
made in Japan. 

Under date of July 1, 1953 we sent similar 
letters of protest to the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, to the Department 
of State and to several United States Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A transcript of the letters to 


which we refer appears in CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp, proceedings and debates of the 83d 
Congress, Ist session, vol. 99, No. 145, pages 
A5103 and A5104. The protest went un- 
heeded and our company was deprived of 44 
days work for our 200 employees, This 
meant that 8,800 man-days work in our 
village of 3,500 people was exported to Japan. 
In the letter we stressed the point that a 
precedent would be established. Up to that 
time the Japanese had not successfully in- 
vaded our American market. We predicted 
that purchase would break the barrier and 
other similar purchases would follow. We 
are sorry to report that this prediction has 
been borne out—several subsequent pur- 
chases have been made, all by the same 
Bonneville Power Administration from the 
same Japanese manufacturer. 

Then on January 26, 1955, the writer ap- 
peared as a witness before the House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on Ways and Means, 
84th Congress, Ist session, in their hearings 
on H. R. 1 (Trade Agreements Extension). 
I appeared in opposition to this bill and my 
testimony is found on pages 1019-1023 of 
these hearings. My testimony was centered 
on injury to our company caused specificall 
by Japanese competition, at Bonnevill 
Power Administration. 

The above facts are given briefly in pre- 
lude to what has just happened. Many peo- 
ple high in Government have listened to our 
protests and see eye to eye with us. They 
understand our vulnerable position in the 
face of low-wage Japanese competition oper- 
ating on an unusually standardized product, 
Even the engineers and procurement people 
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at Bonneville Power Administration are un- 
comfortable about the matter. Under the 
rules and regulations which apply to the 
placing of public contracts where low bid 
prevails and where selective purchasing is not 
allowed, their purchases of insulators since 
that purchase in 1953 have in effect been 
limited to those manufactured in Japan by 
a single manufacturer. No engineer or pur- 
chasing officer is comfortable if the supplying 
of his needs is confined to a single source 
of supply, even a single domestic source. 
That is why we say that BPA as well as our 
company is not in accord with what is going 
on. It just doesn't make sense. 

We all thought that a corrective arrange- 
ment had been made when on April 12, 1953 
an agreement was made between the Small 
Business Administration and the United 
States Department of the Interior for the 
Development of a Unified Program of Assist- ~ 
ance for Small Business Concerns. In ac- 
cordance with this agreement the total re- 
quirement under Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration invitation No. 8221 was set aside 
for award only to bidders qualifying as small 
business under the regulations of the Small 
Business Administration. ° 

Now we come to our present course for 
protest. This new award has gone to the 
same Japanese manufacturer who has been 
receiving the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion's business since that first award in 1953. 
This time they got the award by subterfuge, 
by loopholes in the law or by slanted inter- 
pretation of legal definitions by the Small 
Business Administration. An electrical mer- 
chandiser, Northwest Electric Supply of 
Portland, Oreg., was allowed to enter a bid 
under invitation No. 8221 as a qualified 
small business. The insulators they offered 
under their bid, however, were those manu- 
factured by Nippon Gaisha Kaisha, Ltd., of 
Nagoya, Japan. This manufacturer employs 
some 1,900 people. For purposes of Govern- 
ment procurement a company employing 
more than 500 people is defined as big busi- 
ness. Such a company as Nippon Gaisha 
Kaisha, Ltd., with 1,900 employees, would 
have been excluded from legitimate bidders 
had it been a domestic company. As it was 
handled, however, a domestic merchandiser, 
managed to be certified by the regional di- 
rector of Small Business Administration, 
located in Seattle, as a legitimate bidder. 
This merchandiser then offered insulators 
made by Nippon Gaisha Kaisha, Ltd., in 
Japan and has received the award. 

We submit the following statements in 
protest. It is our contention that— 

1. This award is contrary to the inten- 
tions of the agreement dated April 12, 1956, 
between the Small Business Administration 
and the Department of the Interior. Quot- 
ing from the second paragraph of this agree- 
ment, “It is agreed that Small Business Ad- 
ministration will recommend to United 
States Department of the Interior contract- 
ing officers for set-aside only those procure- 
ments which it has determined will contrib- 
ute to such maintenance or mopilization of 
the Nation's full productive capacity. The 
United States Department of the Interior 
contracting officer will provide for set-asides 
in those recommended instances where he 
determines that such action will be consist- 
ent with the program requirements of the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
will be in the interests of sound procurement, 
and will contribute to the maintenance or 
mobilization of the Nation's full productive 
capacity.” We cannot see how a small mer- 
chandiser can possibly contribute to such 
maintenance or mobilization of the Nation’s 
full productive capacity. Such a business 
contributes nothing as respects the award 
under protest. 

2. The result of this award leaves Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and our com- 
pany exactly where we were in 1953. On the 
face of the terms of the invitation we both 
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assumed that the logjam had been broken, 
that domestic manufacturers would have a 
chance, and that Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration could have sources of supply other 
than from thousands of miles away in Japan. 
But someone interested in helping Japan 
and hindering domestic manufacturers has 
been able to circumvent the intention of the 
SBA agreement. 

3. The actual manufacturer of the Jap- 
anese insulators employs 1.900 people—defi- 
nitely big business, whether domestic or 
foreign. 

4. There has been a new definition effective 
January 1, 1957, presumably correcting the 
possibility of this thing happening again. 
But at least one Senator feels that this new 
definition is vague and presents the possi- 
bility for more loopholes than the previous 
` definition under which bids were received 
for the Bonneville invitation under protest. 

5. The situation is sufficiently discourag- 
ing to tempt us to refrain from entering 
further bids for Bonneville projects. The 
cards are obviously stacked against us. Why 
be put to the expense of preparing bids in a 
hopeless cause? 

6. Of all the Government agencies involved 
in procurement of insulators such as appear 
on this bid, only Borineville Power Admin- 
istration has seen fit to purchase these 
Japanese products. TVA does not do it. 
REA does not do it. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation does not do it. How do these agen- 
cles manage to do what Bonneville Power 
Administration seems powerless to prevent? 
Only in the case of Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration do loopholes in the law, cir- 
cumventions, and subterfuges seem to oper- 
ate. 

7. Because of the extreme differential in 
labor costs which is in the order of 1 to 10 
in the case of Japan, we cannot possibly 
meet their delivered prices. These labor 
costs are, about one-half of our total costs. 
When half of your costs are loaded against 
you 10 to 1, the situation is very apparent. 
Our bid prices are necessarily somewhat 
higher than theirs. 

In conclusion, we ask you to give immedi- 
ate attention to this matter. Possibly the 
award can be withdrawn. Certainly after 
taking it on the chin since 1953, our com- 
pany deserves better attention than the 
SBA has given us. The blame in this case 
rests on the SBA, whose ruling that North- 
west Electric Supply Co. qualified to get the 
award, deprived us of another 16 days of work 
for the 166 people whom we employ at 
present. The dollar value involved is over 
$157,000. . 

THe R. THomas & Sons Co., 
W. O. CARPENTER, 
Vice President, 


Thirty-ninth Anniversary of the Independ- 
_ence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


> OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure on this occasion to salute the 
gallant people of Lithuania and the 
many United States citizens of Lithuan- 
ian origin on the 39th anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania, February 
16, 1957. 

It is a time which cannot be celebrated 
in Lithuania itself and when we in Amer- 
ica must reaffirm our traditional friend- 
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ship for the devout and dedicated people 
of that sorrowful land. 

The Lithuanians enjoyed only a brief 
span of independence before that coun- 
try again fell prey to Communist aggres- 
sion. It is up to all of us as free Ameri- 
cans to send them our encouragement 
to carry on in the cause of liberty. 

Our hopes and our prayers go out to 
them not only today but every day. Lith- 
uanians and the other Baltic peoples 
must know that they will never be 
forgotten. 

We look forward confidently to that 
time—we trust in the not too distant 
future—when they may again be restored 
to their rightful place in the family of 
free nations. 


Private Enterprise and Publicly Owned 
Corporations ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the American business community is now 
witnessing a major struggle by a leading 
industrial corporation to gain control of 
another company. This type of acquisi- 
tion is no new phenomenon on the 
American scene. However, in the case 
of the Penn-Texas Corp., which is en- 
deavoring to acquire control of the man- 
agement of the Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of 
Chicago, a normal business rivalry is be- 
ing used to aim unwarranted smears and 
character attacks against a distinguished 
American citizen, his company, and his 
associates. 

It is basic to the system of private en- 
terprise that the management of pub- 
licly owned corporations should reflect 
the will of the stockholders and not the 
capricious whims of paid officeholders. 

The chairman of the board of the 
Penn-Texas Corp., Mr. Leopold D. Silber- 
stein, has been leading an effort by his 
company and his associates to acquire 
control of the Fairbank, Morse & Co. The 
Penn-Texas Corp. had its inception in 
May 1951, when Mr. Silberstein bought 
control of the Pennsylvania Coal and 
Coke Co., which was then a dying enter- 
prise. The company operates in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. My 
district includes communities whose 
people had a direct economic stake in the 
mines of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Co. It is, therefore, natural for me to 
take a keen interest in the history of this 
company and the part played by Mr. 
Silberstein and his associates in reviving 
a dying enterprise and restoring its idle 
workers to gainful employment, This 
was achieved by progressive, far-sighted 
Management concepts. It was accom- 
plished by mechanizing the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke mines to reduce operating 
costs. Within 1 year after the introduc- 
tion of the new management, the com- 
pany was able to report profits. 
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Since that time, the Penn-Texas Corp. 
has become a company whose compo- 
nents include some of the most respected 
names in American industry, These 
components take in the Industrial 
Brownhoist Corp., of Bay City, Mich.; 
the Quick-Way Truck Shovel Co., of 
Denver; the Pratt & Whitney Machine 
Tool Co., of Hartford; the famous Old 
Colt Firearms Co.; the Liberty Produce 
Co., of Long Island, manufacturers of 
precision aircraft parts; the Hallicraft- 
ers Co., of Chicago; the Bayway Termi- 
nal Corp., of New Jersey, and the Cres- 
cent Co., of Rhode Island. 

The Penn-Texas Corp. is doing vital 
work for our Government, which is evi- 
dence in itself of the respect and confi- 
dence reposed in Mr. Silberstein and the 
management of his companies. 

It is therefore a shocking derogation 
of our fundamental American concepts 
of fair play that a respected citizen who 
has made, and continues to make, a 
highly useful and constructive contribu- 
tion to the economic progress of our 
country and several of our individual 
communities should be a target of un- 
bridled attack by business rivals whose 
derelictions in their own affairs are-open 
to serious challenge. The shortcomings 
of the Fairbanks, Morse management 
were apparent as long ago as 1941, when 
a distinguished Member of the Senate, 
the Honorable STYLES BRIDGES of New 
Hampshire, disclosed that company’s 


singular role in the so-called public own-. 


ership movement of that period. Sena- 
tor Brincgs’' remarks are in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 8, 1941, 
commencing on page 57. 

The methods that have been used in 
connection with management control of 
Fairbanks, Morse are now a subject of 
inquiry by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. I hope that this agency 
will examine with the closest scrutiny 
the charges and countercharges that 
have characterized this entire matter. 

In my view, Mr. Silberstein and his 
associates are justified in feeling confi- 
dent that a fair and open inquiry will 
afford the best evidence that they have 
been unfairly and maliciously attacked 
by the Fairbanks, Morse incumbent 
management and its hirelings. 

For myself, I want to make it plain 
that I resent deeply the unsupported 
character attacks against Mr. Silber- 


stein and his associates and I intend in 


all respects to see to it, both in and out 
of Congress, that these most useful citi- 
zens are accorded the fair treatment 
that is due every decent member of our 
community. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives a civil-rights bill which con- 
tains the four-point program called for 
by the President, and, in addition, con- 
tains the following four provisions: 

First. Strengthening of basic civil- 
rights statutes by increasing punishment 
where death or maiming result from vio- 
lations of these statutes. 

Second. Clarification of these basic 
civil-rights statutes to facilitate prosecu- 
tions under them. 

Third. Provision for judicially en- 
forced penalties and remedies both crim- 
inal and civil in cases of segregation in 
interstate transportation. 

Fourth. Provision for a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Civil Rights with 
subpena powers. 

The issue of civil-rights legislation is 
hardly a new one. Since 1944 both Dem- 
ccratic and Republican Party platforms 
have advocated an overhaul and rein- 
forcement of the existing machinery. 
On two occasions President Truman 
tried to enact a civil-rights program, but 
on both occasions Senate filibusters de- 
feated him. 

The present administration has also 
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results from discrimination, a waste es- 
timated by Elmo Roper to cost American 
industry at least $30 billion a year. -It 
would also be possible to cut the social 
costs, the irrevocable damage done to 
innocent individuals who have suffered 
because of their race, religion, or sex. 
It would be possible for all citizens to 
enjoy the political rights promised by 
the Bill of Rights. 

Opponents of this measure base their 
arguments upon a concept of the Con- 
stitution that is justified neither by the 
original intent of the framers, nor by 
the present times. The States are, in- 
deed, given residual powers in the Con- 
stitution, but in no way can those pow- 
ers be construed to mean violation, or 
even just neglect. of decisions handed 
down by the Supreme Court. In no way 
should they mean the refusal of suffrage 
rights to citizens on grounds of ill-con- 
cealed racial prejudice. Moreover. as 
was frequently pointed out in the hear- 
ings of the House Rules Committee last 
year, instances of discrimination are not 
limited to any one State, or even any one 
geographical distribution of States, a 


encouraged efforts to end the many ande fact which only increases the desirabil- 


degrading forms of discrimination which 
can be found throughout the country. 
Where progress has been significant— 
in the antidiscrimination measures of 
the armed services and other Federal 
activities—we take pride in a feeling of 
accomplishment. In the field of congres- 
Sional legislation, we look forward to 
successful enactment of this legislation 
during the current Congress. 

The first point in the four-point pro- 
gram of the President calls for the crea- 
tion of a bipartisan commission to in- 
vestigate asserted violations of civil 
rights and to make recommendations, 
appraising Federal laws and policy in 
attempting to insure equal protection 
under the laws of the Constitution. The 
commission would have the power to 
subpena, but would be, above all, a moral 
force. By bringing study and publicity 
to bear upon the problem, the commis- 
sion would have an educational influence 
on all phases of public opinion. 

The second point-of the proposals calls 
for an enlargement of the Department of 
Justice. Thus civil-rights questions, 
formerly handled by a small section of 
the Criminal Law Section, would in their 
own right constitute a major new field. 

The teeth of the program are found 
in the third and fourth points, where 
the Attorney General is at last given 
power to institute proceedings in behalf 
of the aggrieved party in a discrimina- 
tory action. And these proceedings 
may: for the first time. constitute civil 
action. In other words all those per- 
sons unable to afford the expense of an 
involved criminal suit on their own be- 
half would be protected from illegal dis- 
crimination, as they are now from such 
criminal offenses as kidnaping. In par- 
ticular, the right to vote, one of the cor- 
nerstones of our great country, will be 
Protected. . 

By passage of this bill then it would 
be possible to insure a greater approxi- 
mation of equal protection under the law 
to all citizens. It would be possible to 
reduce the great economic waste that 


ity of the civil-rights legislation pro- 
posed. 

One more element, perhaps more sig- 
nificant than any other, has also led 
me to introduce these proposals. The 
passing of such a measure will show to 
the world, more dramatically than any 
other word or gesture, that the United 
States is a land where freedom and op- 
portunity really are equal for all. Free 
nations everywhere will appreciate the 
extent of our freedom, just as totali- 
tarian and puppet governments will try 
to discredit it. Insofar as we can up- 
hold these highest standards of justice, 
we can prove ourselves equal to our 
mighty heritage of freedom, and worthy 
of our responsibilities of leadership. 


Something To Cheer About: Prospective 
Curbs on Military “Grabs” of Public 
Lands { ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing excellent editorial in the Milwaukee 
Journal congratulates the House Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee for 
its determined efforts to control the ap- 
parently insatiable desire of the Defense 
Department to bring more and more 
public land under military control. I 
am glad to draw this fine statement to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House: 

RESTRICT MILITARY’S GREEDY HOARDING OF 
PusBLIC LANDS 


Necessity for putting strong curbs on the 


ravenous military appetite for land, water 
and airspace has been strikingly revealed 
in recent Washington hearings. The House 
Interior Committee, under Chairman ENGLE 
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(Democrat, California), has performed a 
great public service in pursuing this matter 
doggedly until the services have seen the de- 
sirability of a strategic withdrawal. 

The committee, however, has good rea- 
son not to put trust in a change of military 
heart. When the military services, with a 
current total of 28 million acres, still reach 
for 8 million acres more, there appears 
little hope that they would voluntarily keep 
themselves on a diet. 

The damning facts have been reported in 
articles by R. G. Lynch and Laurence C. 
Eklund of the Journal staff. The Armed 
Forces have not only been commandeering 
public lands—forest lands, wildlife preserves, 
etc.—without having to justify their grabs, 
but they have failed to share with each other 
in the use of the lands. They have held 
tenaciously to lands they no longer needed. 
They have refused joint use, where it was 
perfectly feasible, with other Federal agencies 
or with State agencies, properly concerned 
with some aspect of public resources on or 
under the land—minerals and wildlife, for 
example. 7 

The services have, in notable instances, 
claimed arbitrary control of petroleum or 
mineral deposits. They have reserved so 
much airspace over land and sea that com- 
mercial air traffic is seriously hampered and 
frequently endangered because it cannot fiy 
over restricted areas. 

The conduct of a few commanders in flout- 
ing State fishing and game regulations—even 
backing their deflance with threats of armed 
force—has been a scandal. Collective out- 
rage over this perhaps did as much as any- 
thing to spur congressional action. 

Now the Defense Department is in the 
midst of a thorough recheck of all military 
property holdings. It promises a general 
turning back of all surplus, to make that 
available for worthwhile public or private 
use. The service spokesmen have promised 
that State fish and game laws will be re- 
spected. There have been some other con- 
cessions to reason, and consideration of non- 
military interests. 

Still there is need for permanent, positive 
controls, by congressional mandate, to pre- 
vent the casual, almost automatic transfer 
of public lands to the military upon demand. 
There should be compulsory, continuing 
check of military holdings, too, by an agency 
with power to make the military release 
whatever it no longer needs. 

The House Interior Committee has some 
legislation under consideration now which 
would require explicit congressional permis- 
sion for any transfer of 5,000 acres of public 
lands, or more, to the military. Some still 
better method of discriminating control 
through a permanent interdepartmental 
commission, clothed with congressional au- 
thority, might be suggested. But prospec- 
tive restrictions stemming from the deter- 
mined House committee effort are something 
to cheer about. 


Wide Scope of Ike’s Plans Arouses 
Deep Apprehension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF ORIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Akron Beacon Journal, dated 
February 3, 1957: 
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Wwe Score or Ime’s PLANS AROUSES DEEP 
3 APPREHENSION : 
(By John S. Knight) 

A charming lady mildly reproved me the 
other day for “criticizing the President.” 

Very politely, she inquired why such an 
arden Eisenhower supporter should now be 
writing editorials questioning the wisdom 
of administration policies. 

I replied that my affection and respect for 
the President remained undiminished, but 
that enthusiastic support of the President 
in two campaigns did not inhibit me from 
disagreeing with him when I thought he 
was wrong. 

Every President is surrounded by well 
wishers who laud his policies and echo his 
words. Few are so fortunate as to have 
members of the Cabinet, such as George 
Humphrey, who are able enough and honest 
enough to express their convictions. 

But the independent newspaper, which 
seeks no favors, can and does speak up. 

The great issues of the day should be 
debated and clarified, if we are to have a 
better public understanding of what is in- 
volved. : 

President Eisenhower's tremendous popu- 
larity should not suggest that he is immune 
from criticism. We all dislike petty sniping 
at the President but that does not mean 
there is no room for conscientious dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

ASKING FOR TROUBLE IN MIDDLE EAST? 


Here, for instance, are several of the ques- 

~ tions which are concerning the people: 

1. The Eisenhower doctrine, designed to 
fill the power vacuum in the Middle East. 

2. The President’s concern oyer inflation, 
accompanied by a whopping $72 billion 
budget request. a 

3. The unlimited scope of pledges and 
promises contained in the President's inau- 
gural address. - 

In essence, the Eisenhower doctrine asks 
Congress to give the President unrestricted 
authority to block Soviet aggression in the 
Middle East. 

If approyed, as now. seems certain, this 
means that American troops will be used, if 
necessary, to protect the Middle East supply 
of ofl which Is vital to the survival of Europe. 

If Russia moves against any country in 
that area which has requested our assistance, 
it means war. 


ECONOMIC DISCIPLINE NOT SHOWN IN BUDGET 


It is my personal view that this policy is 
too rigid; that it would have been better to 
have declared our interest in the Middle 
East without actually charting step-by-step 
future procedure. 

I also disagree with the $600 million pro- 
gram of economic aid, of which $200 million 
is to be spent during the balance of this 
year. 

Many of these countries, dripping in oil, 
have not yet been able to spend all of the 
money we have furnished them thus far. 

Nor is the Middle East situation compar- 
able to the defense of Formosa where our 
objectives were limited. 

Handing the President blank check author- 
ity to act in this highly sensitive and com- 
plex area is a grant of power never contem- 
plated by the founders of our Republic. 

Moreover, by stating flatly that we will 
defend any nation requesting assistance in 
the Middle East, we enable Russia to trigger 
a war at a time of her choosing. 

At best, this is questionable strategy and 
certainly bad dipl 8 

On the home front, the greatest danger 
to our economic system is the slow but 
unhalted march of inflation. 

Commendably, but late, the President has 
warned of that peril and counseled restraint 
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in wage demands unrelated to productivity 
and in the pricing of manufactured goods. 

He has urged individual economic disci- 
pline to arrest further depreciation in the 
value of the dollar. 

Yet he has submitted to Congress the 
largest peacetime budget in history—itself an 
inflationary factor. 

Granting that military defense, social serv- 
ices and fixed interest charges comprise a 
huge chunk of the budget, its enormousness 
hardly squares with the President's own ad- 
monition that the Federal Government shall 
utilize only a prudent share of the Nation's 
resources. 

In defense of his budget, the President has 
explained that it contains thousands and 
thousands of details. He suggested that any- 
one examining it seriously ought to find 
some place where they might save another 
dollar. Mr. Eisenhower said further: “If they 
can, I think if Congress can, it is their duty 
to do it.” 

But is it not the duty of the administration 
which compiles the thousands-and thousands 
of items in the budget to challenge these 
details at the time the budget is prepared? 

The task forces of the Hoover Commission 
have reported that $4 to $5 billion could be 
saved by placing their recommendations in 
effect. 

Why can't the President and Congress co- 
operate in getting this done? 

In 1953, the House of Representatives cut 
President Truman's budget estimate by #4 
billion. If the budget makers can't find out 
how to save another dollar, Congress should 
accept the President’s challenge and do it 
for them. 

We can't curb inflation by telling labor 
and industry to be good boys, or urging 
economic discipline upon the individual, if 
the Government goes all out for bigger and 
better spending. 


CAN THIS COUNTRY HELP EVERYONE, 
EVERYWHERE? 


A third point of disagreement with the 
President srises from what Walter Lippmann 
calls the unlimttedness“ of his inaugural 
address. 

While the address was largely a statement 
of the President's ideals and his hopes, his 
opposition to isolationism was carried to the 
other extreme when he said “we accept our 
own deep involvement in the destiny of men 
everywhere.” 

Does he really mean that it will be the 
policy of our Government to become inyolved 
in the destiny of man everywhere? 

If so, many ot us are not prepared to accept 
that view. 

We do not believe that American foreign 
policy can ever bring about a universal moral 
order, nor that the alternative to isolation- 
ism is “involyement everywhere.” 

THIS SEEMS MORE LIKE ADLAI THAN IKE 

Four years ago, President Eisenhower con- 
ceded the desirability of limiting our foreign 
commitments, 

Today, he seems intent upon expanding 
them. 

Four years ago, the President promised to 
cut Government costs and to reduce taxes. 
This was done, 

Today, Government expenditures are at 
an all-time high with no tax relief or reduc- 
tion of the national debt in sight. 

True, the budget is balanced but so pre- 
cariously even a moderate drop in business 
could throw it out of kilter. a 

This high spending, save-the-world con- 
cept is what we might have expected of 
Adlal Stevenson, but not from Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

It is the administration which has altered 
direction since the turn of the year, and not 
those of us who preferred the first-term Ike 
and are sorry to see him change, 
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Excise Tax on Furs Should Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, excise 
taxes imposed on some of our industries 
are having anything but a beneficial ef- 
fect on these industries. In numerous in- 
stances business firms are operating at a 
loss or have been taxed out of business 
because of the exorbitant excise taxes. 

One of these is the heavily taxed fur 
industry which has been severely hit in 
recent years. Much of this situation is a 
result of the 10 percent excise tax on 
furs which has proven to be very burden- 
some on the industry. This has increased 
the cost of furs to a considerable extent, 
thus taking them. out of reach of the 
masses of American women for whom 
this article of clothing is no longer a 
luxury but a necessity. 

Until a- few years ago fur coats were 
widely popular and sufficiently low priced 
that women in all income groups could 
afford them. The excise tax and the 
rising trend of inflation have now made 
these fur garments beyond reach for the 
low-income group. When we consider 
the fact that the lower and middle-in- 
come groups purchase about 80 percent 
of all fur garments, it can be readily 
understood how this affects both the in- 
dustry and the consumer, 

The average consumer is deprived of 
purchasing a fur coat, even an inexpen- 
sive one, which in the colder sections of 
the country are an absolute necessity, 
because the excise tax has placed the 
low-priced fur garment out of her reach, 
It is significant to note that the De- 
partment of Labor includes fur coats in 
its cost-of-living index because it re- 
gards them as a cost-of-living item and, 
therefore, a necessity. 

The fact that this item is no longer 
considered a luxury only emphasizes the 
need for revision and reconsideration of 
the excise tax imposed on furs, which 
under the circumstances seems like a 
punitive measure on an article that has 
become a part and parcel of our way of 
life. Fur garments are today the only 
items of wearing apparel upon which 
such a tax burden is levied. This is 
nothing short of discrimination against 
a whole industry, which is placed in an 
unfair competitive position with other 
sections of the garment industry. 

The result is that in the postwar years 
since 1946 there has been a declining 
volume of retail fur sales, which is hav- 
ing a ruinous effect on the entire fur 
industry. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the number of business failures in 
this industry has been extremely high in 
this period, despite the high level of pros- 
perity in the country. 

A logical way to aid this industry would 
be to repeal the excise tax on furs. This 
tax violates the principles of sound 
economy and equity. Repeal of this tax 
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would be reflected in lower prices of fur 
garments and would serve as a much- 
needed shot in the arm for the whole fur 
industry from the trapper all the way to 
the retail merchant. There is no justi- 
fication for continuing this burdensome 
tax any longer. I strongly urge the Con- 
gress to repeal it as soon as possible. 


West Coast Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent plan for stimulating west coast 
shipbuilding has been advanced by Mr. 
T. A. Young, of Washington, D.C. He 
has outlined his suggestions in a speech 
delivered to a large group of shipbuild- 
ers meeting in San Francisco on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1957. A copy of his talk 
follows: 

Gentlemen, I come before you today to 
Outline a proposal for the organization of 
the west coast shipbuilders into an effective 
association that will have as its prime pur- 
pose obtaining additional shipbuilding for 
the west coast 

Prior to my discussion concerning this 
matter, I think it best to give you a little 
background of my experience in order that 
you may understand why I feel that I can 
do a job in Washington that could well bene- 
fit each of you. I am a graduate engineer, 
and was employed with the United States 
Government for some 20 years until I en- 
tered private business in 1954. During this 
Period I served in many capacities; as 
analyst, engineer, administrative assistant, 
and special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Army. As engineer, I served in the Carib- 
bean Defense Command during World War 
II, returning to the United States in 1944 
with the Air Force. In 1945 I became the 
Tepresentative of the War Department on 
Capitol Hill and later became special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Army for con- 
fressional relations. It was during this 
period that I came to personally know a 
great number of the Members of Congress 
and officials in the executive branch of the 
Government, having to work very closely 
with them on many highly important prob- 
lems, both legislative, contractual, and per- 
Sonal affairs of their constituents. 

As a result of my experience in Washing- 
ton, and since I have been in private busi- 
ness I have and stiff do represent several 
large organizations, some of which are on the 
West coast. Naturally, having an interest 
in this area, and more particularly the ship- 
Ping industry, since I represent one of the 
West coast ports, I began to study the pos- 
Sibilities of obtaining additional business for 
the area. 

It appeared on the surface that the most 
challenging task would be to unite the ship- 
builders of the west coast and to obtain 
through such action the stabilization of the 
industry and to effect a program to obtain 
and insure the fair distribution of ship 
Construction as well as to insure the main- 
tenance of constant employment for the 
Skilled workers of the industry. 

We all know that for a period of years 
the shipbuilding industry on the west coast 
has been unable to obtain its fair share of 
the Government shipbuilding program which 
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is so necessary if the yards are to remain 
in operation. As a result, the west coast 
yards have, of necessity, reduced employment 
down below the minimum required for a 
nucleus upon which to build the vitally 
necessary forces in the event of a national 
emergency. Present employment is currently 
below that of 1939 at which time it took a 
period of 4 years to build a work force 
of some 300,000 required to handle the work- 
load imposed upon the yards. 

Presently, the west coast yards are obtain- 
ing only about 15 percent of the total ship- 
building work with the east and gulf coast 
receiving sufficient workloads to maintain 
skilled personnel and facilities. 

With the great reduction in work on the 
west coast, employees who are skilled in 
their trades are moving dr have moved to 
other fields of endeavor which provide more 
stable employment thus depriving the coun- 
try of their skills in the event of a national 
emergency. Further, since the shipbuild- 
ing industry on the west coast is at a criti- 
cal stage, it is not possible to recruit per- 
sonnel for training purposes, thus it becomes 
evident that unless steps are taken im- 
mediately to increase the workload in the 
yards, skilled personnel will not be available 
for an emergency situation. 

The mayor's committee in Seattle, the 
Portland Labor-Management Committee and 
the Shipbuilding Committee of the Bay Area 
all have ben active in the promotion of ad- 
ditional workload for the west coast yards, 
Their action alone, however. is not enough 
to effectively carry out a program that will 
result in the obtaining of one thing, more 
ehipbuilding for the west coast. Action 
must be taken to unite the industry thereby 
uniting the entire west coast. With such 
a united front and. with strong representa- 
tion on the spot in Washington we can, I 
am sure, do more than has ever been done in 
the past and more than will ever be done 
by writing letters to the Department of the 
Navy and to the coneressional Members and 
their committees. Effective proposals and 
programs must be laid out and worked out 
by you, as an association, and présented ef- 
fectively both to the executive and legislat- 
ive branches of our Government if you are 
to obtain the desired results. I know, many 
of you have been to Washington representing 
your individual firms. As a result, I am 
sure you realize that, individually, you are 
received courteously and obtain much sym- 
pathy but obtain little or no results. Col- 
lectively, however, you have a force of the 
west coast delegation in the Congress as 
well as many other western State delega- 
tions. 

We all know that the 6 percent differen- 


tial for the west coast yards is very limited. 


As an association immediate steps should be 
taken to have this differential applied across 
the board for all ship construction on the 
west coast. This will require legislation 
which may to you sound very easy to accom- 
plish. However, it must be remembered that 
to obtain passage of this type of legislation 
you must first, after it is introduced, obtain 
a committee hearing. This hearing gener- 
ally will not be called until the legislation 
has been referred to the executive branch of 
the Government and a favorable comment 
on the legislation received. As an associa- 
tion, you would be in a position to enlighten 
the proper Departments of the Government 
on the proposed legislation prior to its re- 
porting on the matter. Second, as an asso- 
ciation we would be in a position to offer 
testimony before the committee that would 
be favorable to the shipbuilding industry as 
a whole on the west coast. Third, we, as an 
association can enlighten the various other 
Members of Congress who are not within the 
State delegations and are not assigned to the 
committee but, in the last analyses must 
vote on the daily legislation. Taking the 
above, step by step, through active repre- 
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sentation in Washington, the possibility of 
legislation being enacted would be consid- 
erably enhanced. 

In addition to the foregoing, consideration 
must also be given to the possibility of the 
Government's allocating contracts on a geo- 
graphical basis. For example, the Navy De- 
partment, under thé proposal, would allocate 
a portion of each ship contract to the west 
coast, After allocation by geographical areas 
the Department would then call for com- 
petitive bids for the construction, In this 
manner, the west coast yards would know, of 
the contracts that they would have an oppor- 
tunity to bid on, competitively. Therefore, 
from the programs announced by the Gov- 
ernment the yards could plan in advance for 
the construction they are apt to receive, 
provided they are the low bidders within the 
geographical area. 

To a limited extent, the Department of 
the Navy is now doing this: However, the 
manner of allocation does not, and is not 
sufficient, in any way to conform to the 
requirements of the existing yards to enable 
them to keep a national emergency potential 
in being, nor does it enable the yards to keep 
a nucleus for mobilization purposes. There- 
fore, the association should direct its efforts 
toward the Department of Defense, the 
Commerce Department, and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and other interested 
agencies of the Government to obtain the 
necessary geographical distribution. Should 
this fail, the association should then take 
steps to have the Congress enter into the 
picture up to a point where legislation may 
be enacted to require such allocations. 

As you can readily see from my brief out- 
line, the actions that must be taken, all in 
Washington, would require a concerted effort 
to accomplish the objectives. I think we can 
accomplish them with each and every one 
of you participating, 


Murderous, Devastating Flood in Tennes- 
see—Didn’t Happen! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the House, 
an article by Robert G. Lewis which ap- 
peared in the February 8, 1957, issue of 
the National Farmers Union Washing- 
ton Newsletter. This fine article illus- 
trates that in addition to the furnishing 
of cheap electrical power, the TVA sys- 
tem acts as a deterrent to floods which, 
left uncontrolled, would cause tremen- 
dous havoc and ruin. The article fol- 
lows: 

MURDEROUS, DEVASTATING FLOOD IN 
TENNESSEE—DIDN’'T HAPPEN 

The biggest, most devastating flood in 82 
years surged through the hills and streams 
of the Tennessee river system last weekend— 
but it is trickling away almost harmlessly to 
the sea! 

The newspapers all this week would have 
been full of tales of misery, tragedy, and 
ruined property, or daring rescues, agonizing 
fear, broken hearts, broken lives, and a 
great broken ruined American city—but the 
only thing that happened was the world’s 
greatest feat of flood control in all history. 

This did not make news in the American 
press. Suffering and tragedy makes news, 
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while misery that is avoided is commonly 
overlooked. In part, this human shortcom- 
ing accounts for the near blackout on news 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s great ac- 
complishment in thrashing the enormous 
flood that is still struggling harmlessly 
against its mighty dams and gates. 

But beyond that, there is a deliberate 
conspiracy between the press, the Govern- 
ment, and the enemies of TVA to keep this 
great project’s value to the Nation hidden 
from the American people. 

Here's just one small but revealing item in 
this conspiracy; Up until a few years ago, 
manufacturers of electrical equipment used 
to print pictures of TVA installations in their 
advertising. The photos, which were often 
furnished by TVA itself, were always identi- 
fied as part of the TVA project. 

But now there is a blackout on this kind 
of publicity for TVA. When TVA installa- 
tions are pictured. in the ads, there is no 
mention of where the pictures were taken. 
If photos from private power installations 
are used, they are always identified. 

Another part of this campaign to blind the 
people to TVA's example, of course, is the 
malicious attack against the project as 
“creeping socialism.” This slogan, which was 
coined by scientific propaganda experts em- 
ployed by the private-utility lobby, has been 
taken up by their political supporters, in- 
cluding even President Eisenhower. 

The private-power lobby—aided by the 
politicians who do its chores—wants to keep 
TVA's accomplishments quiet so that people 
who live in other river valleys won't have 
their appetites stimulated for being made 
safe from floods too. 

It’s no accident that TVA stopped the 
“great flood of 1957" that didn't ever get to 
happen—it was planned that way more than 
20 years ago, when the TVA Act was passed 
to prevent this flood from doing its damage. 
No one knew when it would come, but it was 
known for certain that, sooner or later, come 
it would. 

Two even greater floods have hit the Ten- 
nessee in historic times—in 1867 and 1875. 
One that about matches the 1957 flood hit 
in 1883. Such floods, we can be sure, will 
come again—but TVA will tame them, too. 

The people who are fighting and politick- 
ing and propagandizing to prevent TVA's 
example from being applied to other flood- 
Tavaged valleys know full well that floods 
will come there too. They know that by 
preventing planning and action to control 
those floods that will certainly come, they 
are acquiescing in the death and destruction 
that those floods will bring. 

We have had many examples of exactly 
this during the past few years. The Eisen- 
hower administration, acting at the behest 
of lobbyists who fought against TVA and ali 
other such projects, halted the program that 
was in progress when it took office. Both 
lives and property were lost in floods that 
would have been prevented if that work had 
stayed on schedule. 

The tame flood of 1957 contained enough 
water, according to separate evaluations by 
the United States Weather Bureau river fore- 
casting unit and TVA’s own water control 
engineers, to have reached a crest of more 
than 52 feet at Chattanooga, Tenn. That's 
22 feet above flood stage. The all-time 
record flood of 1867 crested at 57.9 feet. 

Property damage estimated conservatively 
{at 1953 valuations) would have reached $50 
million inside the city limits of Chattanooga 
alone, according to official Federal estimates. 

(Since TVA's first flood control dam, Norris 
Dam, went into operation in 1936, property 
damage Officially estimated at $53.5 million 
has been prevented in the city of Chattanooga 
alone up to the time of this latest flood.) 

Of unknown value was TVA prevention 
of flooding the Atomic Energy Commissions 
operations at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and preven- 
tion of the floodwater from rising above the 
floor of the main pumping station there, 
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The AEC plant represents a billion-dollar 
investment. Probably for security reasons, 
no details are being released, but It is pos- 
sible to speculate that flooding of the pump- 
ing station might have released radioactive 
poisons into the floodwaters. 

In addition to the protection for Oak Ridge 
and Chattanooga, TVA’s operations prevented 
millions of dollars in property damage in 
other communities in the valley. 

TVA's flood-control machinery went into 
immediate action when the storm struck 
fringes of the valley January 21. 

Water was hurried downstream from the 
down-river dams, to make room for the 
floodwater when it hit. Upstream reservoirs 
soaked up the flood’s punch, evening out 
the flow downstream to avoid flooding. The 
flood crest would have hit Chattanooga Sun- 
day or Monday this week; instead the river 
flow was held down and stretched out. 

When the rains ended, the reservoirs are 
being lowered again to the levels planned 
for this time of year, so that they will be 
ready again almost immediately to absorb 
the deadly punch of another flood if it should 
come. 


Jones’ Doorknob 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr, Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill which gives the Army 
engineers and other Interstate agencies, 
a clear mandate and a full congressional 
authorization to seek out sites which 
would be adequate for storing water as 
stored water. Your first thoughts on 
this idea might be that it is superfluous, 
since upstream developments with power, 
reclamation, domestic water, navigation, 
flood control, recreation, and wildlife, all 
may, and usually do, add some storage 
water to the Nation’s rivers and streams. 
However, I must point out, that up to 
now, water storage has been merely inci- 
dental or in addition to. It has never 
been the initial, and therefore, the prior 
consideration, 

I was born on the banks of the 
Wenatchee River, a very short mile from 


its confiuence with the mighty Columbia. - 


As a boy, I used to search for arrowheads 
along that river and watch the stern- 
wheelers churn upstream from Wenat- 
chee to Riverside, Wash., in high water 
and sail downstream from Pateros to 
Wenatchee in low water. Even then we 
used to talk of the high water of 1894— 
which came “clear up to Jones’ door- 
knob.” The Jones family lived in a house 
near the Columbia. We do not have to 
think back 63 years ago to remember 
water up to Jones’ doorknob. The ter- 
rible flood of 1948 and the flood last 
summer have focused our attention anew 
on flood control and have accented our 
observations and our efforts on those de- 
velopments that will help us to avoid the 
devastations of extreme high water. 
Yes, today, stored water means flood 
control and, water stored during the run- 
off, is the simple key to our future power 
development throughout the Nation. 
Speaking for the district I represent, 
stored water is the key to development 
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of the Columbia River drainage basin. 
It is a must that we should know the 
potential in the light of the newest 
knowledge and procedures—and we 
should know the other problems involved 
and how to solve them, Stored water 
should be the main accent on our plans 
for future power development and future 
power supply. 

A recent survey of power needs 
throughout the United States estimates 
that by 1975 the need for power will 
have increased 90 percent. Thus, we 
have reached a point now, in the overall 
development of the Columbia and other 
rivers, when we must make the storage, 
as stored water, the first and primary 
consideration in any part of that de- 
velopment, and the farther we go up the 
system toward the Great Divide, the 
more important the fact should be. 
Aside from the problems of fish, which 
we all want fully met, storing water is 
now, more than ever, the very crux of 
our strivings for more power, more flood 
control, better navigation, better reser- 
voir level control and adequate water for 
irrigation and domestic uses. The very 
naive lady who asked: “What do you do 
with the water after you get the elec- 
tricity out of it?”—brought forth the 
well-known fact that you never get elec- 
tricity out of water as long as it is fall- 
ing. The same bucketful, stored, if pos- 
sible, could have its electricity removed 
a score of times before it joined the 
Pacific. 

I feel that by placing emphasis on 
storage, as stored water, we are begin- 
ning to place new emphasis on the po- 
tentials of the important but lesser trib- 
utaries. In my own district new proj- 
ects have become feasible because of 
other developments, as in the case of the 
Omak-Goose Lake possibilities which I 
had the Army engineers first explore in 
1946. Possible combinations with Chief 
Joseph Dam and power output now 
make this a project worthy of full study. 
Another possibility in my district is the 
Wenatchee hydro project which would 
store water in the Lake Wenatchee area. 
I believe, this is sometimes referred to 
as the Chiwawa. 

Let me sum up by saying that as long 
as we have mountain ranges, and can- 
yons with water flowing down them, we 
will have the responsibility of harnessing 
that water for progress and guarding 
against the damage of floods: Those 
mountains and those canyons also give 
us the God-given opportunity to make 
the most of our storage potential with 


-a minimum of cost. 


I must say that we are making new 
starts for immediate promise to our 
power needs, and some multiple bene- 
fits. But the need is for the much 
broader view—stored water, during the 
spring runoff that can be regulated to 
supply the benefits of a maximum flow 
the year around. The promise of es- 
cape from interruptive power, the elim- 
ination of floods and their damage, the 
realization, at last, of the full value of 
our mighty river assets—these are within 
our grasp. 

The key, as I have said, is storage. 
Storage first, and the others will be 
added to it, 
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Advertising Statements by Private 
Power Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a let- 
ter from the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association was mailed to me 
regarding the distorted advertising state- 
ments by private power companies. It 
questions the somewhat malicious ideas 
and statements in the advertisements. 
It points up the fact that private com- 
panies have already received certificates 
entitled them to interest free loans of 
$1.4 billion and ultimate subsidies of 
$4.7 billion under section 168 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954, and they 
stand to obtain benefits far in excess of 
those amounts under section 167 of the 
same act.“ 

The letter maintains that 

When the power companies attribute to 
themselves the credit for electrifying the 
Nation in a single lifetime’ they are rewrit- 
ing history by denying credit to local and 
State governments for activities along this 
line which date back to 1882, and they are 
erasing the ugly record of most of the pri- 
vate companies in excluding rural people 
from receiving modern electric service until 
rural people and the Congress through the 
rural electric systems with funds and tech- 
nical assistance from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration did most of the rural 
job and forced the power companies to move 
into the field. 


The letter continues— 


Placed against the background of the long 
propaganda campaign of the power com- 
panies, using funds supplied by electric con- 
sumers, this ad Is pointing to a bright future 
and propagandizing against the Federal 
power program, State and local electric sys- 
tems, and the rural electric program, that is, 
against all enterprise in the electric indus- 
try except private monopoly. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
My remarks, I request permission to 
place this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1957. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mrs. Knutson: Attached for your in- 
formation is the latest ad in the propaganda 
Series of the power companies. We wrote to 
you on this matter with a copy of an earlier 
ad on December 31. ` 

We want to call to your attention the fol- 
lowing part of the ad: 

“These companies can have this power 
Teady when you need it because they don’t 
have to wait for an act of Congress—or for a 
cent of tax money—to build the plants. The 
Same experience, imagination and enter- 
Prise that electrified the Nation in a single 
lifetime are at work shaping your electric 
future. That's why in the years to come, as 
in the past, you will benefit most when you 
are served by independent companies like 
the ones bringing you this message.” 

These statements are simply not true, 

When the power companies say that they 
don't have “to wait for an act of Congress 
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or for a cent of tax money—” they are im- 
plying, and falsely, that they do not receive 
any subsidies from the Federal Government. 
The facts are that they have already re- 
ceived certificates entitling them to inter- 
est free loans of $1.4 billion and ultimate 
subsidies of $4.7 billion under section 168 of 
the Internal Revenue Act of 1954, and they 
stand to obtain benefits far in excess of those 
amounts under section 167 of the same 
act. 

When the power companies attribute to 
themselves the credit for electrifying “the 
Nation in a single lifetime,” they are re- 
writing history by denying credit to local 
and State governments for activities along 
this line which date back to 1882, and they 
are erasing the ugly record of most of the 
private companies in excluding rural people 
from receiving modern electric service until 
rural people and the Congregs through the 
rural electric systems with funds and tech- 
nical assistance from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration did most of the rural 
job and forced the power companies to move 
into the field. 

Placed against the background of the long 
propaganda campaign of the power com- 
panies, using funds supplied by electric con- 
sumers, this ad is pointing to a bright fu- 
ture and propagandizing against the Fed- 
eral power program, State and local electric 
systems, and the rural electric program, that 
is, against all enterprise in the electric in- 
dustry except private monopoly. 

We do not question the right of any Amer- 
ican to free speech. We do question the 
privilege exercised by utility monopolies to 
spread false and misleading propaganda 
against our program. And we wish to pro- 
test as strongly as polite language will per- 
mit the right of the power companies to fi- 
nance this kind of propaganda out of funds 
collected from electric consumers, includ- 
ing a majority of the consumers of our own 
member systems. And we protest the privi- 
lege the power companies exercise in declar- 
ing such expenditures to be a part of the 
legitimate expense of serving people with 
electricity, and deducting these expenses 
from their profits befere taxes. Since elec- 
tric utilities operate, in effect, under cost- 
plus contracts with the electric consumer, 
they should not be permitted to add the cost 
of misleading propaganda to the ratepay- 
ers’ bill and reduce their income taxes simul- 
taneously. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will 
take action affirmatively to prohibit these 
activities, leaving the officials and owners of 
the power companies free to say whatever 
they please as individuals, provided they do 
it at their own expense. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. Extts, 
General Manager. 


Dill Introduced To Prohibit Use of 
Outdoor Advertising Display 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
legislation has been introduced in the 
Senate to prohibit the use of billboards 
and other outdoor advertising displays 
along our National System of Highways. 
My good friends, Mr. HALE, of Maine, and 
Mr. Reuss, of Wisconsin, have introduced 
companion measures in this body. I feel 
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privileged to join them by submitting my 
own measure today. 

The area I represent constitutes ap- 
proximately a thousand square miles due 
east of New York City. This is Long Is- 
land, a narrow strip of land 140 miles 
long, projected out into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Twenty-five years ago this 
area—Suffolk and Nassau Counties—was 
“real country.” Today this area is fast 
being developed. Along with this in- 
credible rate of development has come 
the evil of the signboard, the display, 
and the general unpleasantness of what 
is commonly called outdoor advertising. 
Someone once said that it was impos- 
sible to see the forest for the trees. On 
Long Island it is impossible to see the 
woods because of the billboards. An 
almost solid line of advertising greets the 
motorist once he has left any major 
parkway. In fact, he finds a far more 
countryfied atmosphere on the Long Is- 
land parkway system than he does along 
the main highway a few miles from my 
own home, located 70 miles beyond the 
last parkway exit. 

There are three principal reasons why 
I feel this blight should be eliminated. 
The first I have already mentioned. Bill- 
boards and signs have destroyed the na- 
tive beauty of the American countryside, 
This factor is of no importance to the 
directors of the major oil companies and 
beer concerns. The admen on their pay- 
rolls are only interested in one thing— 
selling their particular brand of gaso- 
line or their brand of beer. What care 
they if a little fish pond is obliterated 
from the motorist’s view? A beautiful 
and historic 18th century house will have 
a flashing neon sign in its front yard ad- 
vertising some sickly soft drink. “Sell 
more bottles,” say the admen. “Who 
cares about antiquity?” ‘The motorist 
drives along what used to be a bound 
set of dunes, with waving beach grass 
and small beach plum bushes, can no 
longer find these dunes or beach plum 
bushes. They are hidden behind a vast 
array of motel advertisements: “Stop at 
Cozy Corners,” or “We have the best 
little weekend nest on Long Island” reads 
another spread. What do they care 
about the out of doors? It is he that 
gets the most tourists that really counts, 
One good friend of mine who has a num- 
ber of discreet billboards advertising his 
concern bemoaned the fact that he had 
to resort to this type of advertising. “My 
competitor did, so I had to keep up with 
the Joneses.” 

The second cogent reason for eliminat- 
ing this blight is road safety. With 
death on the highway increasing at an 
incredible rate, who is to say that it is 
not important for the driver to keep his 
mind on the road? If his entire atten- 
tion is devoted to flashing red and yellow 
lights promoting a new toothpowder or 
a fancy, tricky blinker to catch the driv- 
er's eye in behalf of an insipid lipstick, 
how can he keep his eyes on the big 
trailer truck approaching around the 
curve? How many holidays have ended 
up in death because the driver was ab- 
sorbed with a whisky ad—or a motor- 
court ad? 

The third factor regards the value of 
real property itself. Outdoor advertis- 
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ing, despite what the professionals will 
tell you, has done more to destroy the 
value of property adjacent to the bili- 
boards than any other factor. Who 
wants to buy a home in the shadow 
of a 100-by-30-foot placard whether it 
promotes a brand of beer, toothpaste, lip- 
stick, gasoline, or any other product. 

It is my earnest hope that this Con- 
gress will have the opportunity to act 
upon this measure and that the action 
will be favorable. 


Let’s Learn From Our Farm Program 
Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am privileged to include a speech by Dr. 
O. B. Jesness, head of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Minnesota. 
This was delivered at the Spokane Farm 
Forum. I am certain you will find it 
stimulating and thought provoking on 
a subject which requires the very best 
thought of all of us: 

Let's LEARN From OUR FARM PROGRAM EXPERI- 

ENCE—SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION FOR PACIFIC 

NORTHWEST Farm Forum, FEBRUARY 12, 


1957 
(By O. B. Jesness) 

The old adage observes that “experience is 
the best teacher.” Oscar Wilde in a more 
sardonic vein suggested that “experience is 
the name everyone gives to his mistakes,” 
We have accumulated considerable experience 
with farm programs during the last genera- 
tion and frankness compels us to admit that 
we have made our share of mistakes. 
Whether we have learned all we should from 
our experience is a matter of doubt. 

The first major attempt on the part of 
Government to influence income by holding 
up farm prices was that of the Federal Farm 
Board in the early 1930's. The Board learned 
what any careful student of the question 
knew in advance, that a program of taking 
supplies off the market with no provision for 
either disposal or restriction of output at 
best could be only temporary. The lesson 
led to including in the agricultural-adjust- 
ment program provisions for holding output 
in check and measures for disposal of acqui- 
sitions, 

We have come to accept the fact that we 
cannot afford to be blind to the production 
and market effects which flow from Gov- 
ernment efforts to maintain farm prices at 
levels above those at which products will 
clear through the market. However, our ex- 
periences in the 1930's showed that while 
efforts to boost prices fell short of perfection, 
they succeeded better than efforts to check 
output and find outlets. The much adver- 
tised ever normal granary had taken on 
some abnormal proportions when World War 
II bailed us out and led us to forget much 
of the lesson we could have learned. 

World War II and subsequent events have 
helped us get a better understanding of the 
fact that there is not much stretch in the 
human stomach, with the result that the 

between a shortage which drives 
prices upward and’a price depressing surplus 
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is narrow. We had evidence of the former 
during the war and early postwar period and 
of the latter in recent years. We likewise 
have come to realize more fully that because 
of the nature of the agricultural industry 
farmers find it it easier to expand output to 
met abnormal needs such as those of war 
times than to shrink capacity when that 
period is over. 

While we are still too close to the revolution 
taking place to realize fully the magnitude 
of the gains in productivity in agriculture, 
particularly since 1940, we recognize that 
these improvements are important in current 
surplus problems. The lesson some seem to 
get from this is that we should shut off 

ess until our requirements catch up 
with capacity, Others appreciate the gains 
from progress and recognize that the chal- 
lenge is to adjust ourselyes to progress rather 
than to resist It. 

We are engaging in considerable worry over 
the future of the family farm. We have not 
yet fully grasped that our farms are growing 
larger because they need to if they are to 
make the best use of modern technology and 
mechanization. The individual farm unit is 
not disappearing. We should foster rather 
than hinder the adjustment in farm size, in 
numbers of farms and in the farm population 
now underway because it is part of the 

toward a better agriculture. 

One of Mark Twain's favorite illustrations 
of learning from experience was that of the 
cat who made the mistake one day of sitting 
down on a red-hot stove lid. Afterward that 
cat refused to sit down on any stove lid. The 
moral was that the cat learned too much 
from a single experience. Perhaps too much 
of the wrong things have been learned from 
some of our farm program experiences. The 
identity of the individual who first hit on the 
use of the term “parity” as the star to 
which to hitch our price goals has been 
lost. Unfortunately, the term “parity” car- 
ries such an impression of right and justice 
that many have accepted it as something 
above suspicion. This has kept us from 
realizing that all the formula actually does 
is to provide an indicator of price rela- 
tionships. We continue to cling to a rela- 
tionship of a distant period in the past 
without adequate analysis of its suitability 
for present conditions. 

Price supports related to parity have be- 
come a part of our thinking. Program 
makers spend more time over arguing levels 
of support than in examining limitations of 
this approach. A popular notion seems to 
be that the argument over 90 percent versus 
fiexible supports is 1 between political par- 
ties. It is political, but it is regional or 
commodity rather than party politics. The 
idea of flexible supports is firmly imbedded 
in the act of 1938 which still remains the 
basic agricultural program legislation to- 
day. This act was adopted by a Democratic 
Congress and approved by a Democratic ad- 
ministration. The 90-percent level was a 
wartime measure when the program changed 
its objective to providing incentives to ex- 
pand output to meet war needs. The Steagall 
amendment was to expire 2 years after the 
war. Subsequent Congresses, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, have reaffirmed flexi- 
ble supports for the longer run use but have 
found it convenient to postpone the date of 
application from time to time. 

Our experience tells us that farmers ac- 
cept price supports more readily than pro- 
duction controls. In line with this Con- 
gress has set limits below which acres in 
wheat and cotton cannot be cut in the face 
of very costly and burdensome stocks. Op- 
position to holding diverted acres out of 
use has led to a situation of spreading rather 
than curing surpluses. As a result feed 
supplies are abundant from harvest on acres 
diverted from wheat and cotton. This 
threatens to shift the surplus problem to 
livestock, 
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We should have learned by now that acre 
controls are not synonymous with production 
controls because of the incentives to in- 
crease yields on remaining acres. We should 
have learned also that while holding some 
acres out of use on farms generally may be 
suited for meeting a temporary lag in the 
market; it is not appropriate for more perma- 
nent adjustment. For the latter the ad- 
justment should be according to the specific 
surplus situation. For example, in the case 
of wheat it needs to recognize the supply 
situation by classes and grades rather than 
for wheat as the whole. Distinction also 
should be made between areas and farms 
which should curtail or go out of a certain 
line of production rather than to apply cuts 
indiscriminately across the board. 

Resistance to Government controls of pro- 
duction may indicate an unwillingness to 
let Government take decision making out 
of the hands of individuals. Such reluctance 
is not to be deplored because experience 
shows us Government has found it easier 
to expand its powers than to withdraw. 
However, if we are unwilling to accept con- 
trols, we likewise must not insist on pro- 
grams which require such controls to make 
them effective and to protect the public 
interest. 

Our price-support program indicates a 
readiness to live with and prolong a situa- 
tion of unbalanced production rather than 
a willingness to come to grips with the basic 
problem. We do not yet realize in full the 
difference between treating consequences and 
attacking causes. We still are more enam- 
ored by price supports than by measures 
of readjustment, It is granted that adjust- 
ments are neither painless nor costless, but 
continuing unbalanced output Is likely to 
be more painful and costly over a period of 
time. 

There is room for doubt whether we have 
learned in full lessons which our efforts to 
dispose of surpluses are able to teach us if 
we will only heed, There is still too much 
extravagant hope that the miracles of ad- 
vertising, demand creation and similar ac- 
tivities can put sufficient stretch in the 
capacity of the human stomach to melt sur- 
pluses away. This looks hopeless in view of 
the fact that we probably have more who 
overeat than who go hungry. However, a 
speedup in changes in the diet might well 
be encouraged. A continued shift away 
from grain products and potatoes to animal 
products will expand the market for agri- 
cultural resources. 

The school lunch program is constructive 
but there are limits to the volume it can 
absorb. It is not a very direct attack on 
our market surpluses of wheat and cotton. 
It also represents considerable replacement 
rather than being in full an addition to con- 
sumption. 

There are those who see unlimited out- 
lets for surpluses in the use of some form of 
the food stamp plan or other relief distribu- 
tion of food. Any program which makes it 
possible for low income people to have better 
diets deserves consideration. Care, of 
course, must be taken to keep such a pro- 
gram from robbing individuals of the in- 
centive to do the best job they possibly can 
to provide for themselves. However, such 
& program ought to be one aimed at im- 
proved nutrition rather than that of dis- 
posing of products which happen to be in 
surplus. For the latter purpose such a pro- 
gram appears to have rather limited possi- 
bilities, 

Emphasis is being placed these days on 
our success in moving increasing amounts 
of farm products into export. Inadequate 
attention is called to the fact that this in 
considerable measure involves give-aways 
and bargain sales which represent costs to 
taxpayers. It is more of a way of getting 
rid of burdensome supplies rather than the 
building of a permanent market. 
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is We also tend to overlook unfavorable 
effects on our normal international trade as 
well as the reactions of some friendly na- 
tions who are far from enthusiastic over our 
methods of invading markets which they 
regard as belonging to them. 

The export market offers no complete cure 
for our overcapacity gto produce in some 
lines. We should seek legitimate expansion 
of trade and should recognize that a realistic 
pricing program is part of this. 

Likewise some have inordinate belief in 
the possibility of expanding industrial uses. 
If farm products are to find a greatly en- 
larged market here, they must be able to 
compete with other raw materials, frequently 
avaliable at prices well below those which 
are attractive to farmer. How far should 
we go in taking away markets from other 
materials at taxpayers' and consumers’ 
expense? 

Some maintain that agriculture is In a 
depression. If this is merely intended to 
call attention to the fact that some farm 
prices are unsatisfactorily low, no real harm 
results. However, depression is not the 
cause. Farmers are not sharing fully in the 
boom enjoyed by many other lines. The 
boom is generating some strong inflationary 
effects which and to the squeeze on farmers 
by increasing their costs. However, were we 
in a depression with large unemployment 
and inactivity, farmers really would be in 
difficulty today. This should help us see 
that farmers have a vital interest in policies 
which will help maintain nonagricultural 
lines at a high level of productive employ- 
ment and activity. Agricultural policy has 
much wider concern today than the debate 
over levels of price supports suggests. 

Let us study carefully our past experiences 
and adopt the lessons they teach us in 
bringing about fundamental improvements 
which will better the future outlook for agri- 
culture and the entire economy of which 
farming is an inseparable part. 


See Soviet Antarctic Sub Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


. OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
United Press item appearing in the Feb- 
Tary 6 issue of the Washington News 
indicates the strategic importance which 
the Russians attach to the Antarctic 
Continent. It is to be hoped that the 
United States does not neglect its own 
interests in that area. The United 
States has done more exploratory work 
in the Antarctic than any other nation 
and has some rights there which it 
should protect. Under unanimous con- 
sent I place the article in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

ÅUSTRALIA Is CONCERNED—SEE SOVIET 
ANTARTIC SUB BASE 

CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA, February 6.—Soviet 
Russia is establishing a submarine base in 
the Anarctic, reports reaching Canberra said 
today. Official quarters expressed concern, 

The reports said the Russians, under the 
guise of conducting scientifc investigations 
for the International Geophysical Year were 
en in oceanography to provide data 
for establishment of a base. 

COMMANDING 

Informed sources said the base, believed 

to be at Mirny opposite Australia, could com- 
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mand the Australian coast, the South At- 
lantic and the Pacific. 

The Russians were invited by Australia 
to settle at Mirny for the geophysical year 
explorations, but Russia does not recognize 
Australia’s claim to the area and is more 
interested in the Anarctic’s strategic impor- 
tance, said government sources, 

The sources said Australia would be In a 
diplomatic predicament at end of the year 
if Russia refuses to vacate Mirny since Rus- 
sia also could point out that the United 
States does not recognize any claims in 
Anarctica. 

It was understood the United States was 
being pressed to clarify its position in view 
of the danger of permanent Russian occu- 
pation. 

Government sources said the Mirny base 
was of huge dimensions and that Russia 
had brought in a tremendous amount of 
scientific equipment and established satel- 
lite stations in the vicinity. Russia also 
hopes to begin an airlift to the base shortly 
via Perth, the sources said. 


The 39th Anniversary of the Independence 
of Lithuania, February 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, Lithuanian 
Independence Day is celebrated Febru- 
ary 16, which marks the 39th anniversary 
of the independence of that valiant na- 
tion. Behind the Iron Curtain the cele- 
bration is forbidden by Soviet aggressors 
so that the oppressed Lithuanians in that 
unhappy land observe the event with 
litanies of prayers beseeching Almighty 
God to deliver them from the hands of 
their cruel persecutors, 

Mr. Speaker, the pages of history are 
filled with political systems whose exist- 
ences are based on oppressing the inher- 
ent rights of people and crushing the 
spirit of other nations. Lithuania, too, 
has suffered this all-too-familiar fate. 
Nevertheless, Lithuania has continued to 
strive for independence and freedom. 
Her undying passion for democratic 
principles and her equally undying pas- 
sion for the convictions and beliefs that 
make those same democratic principles 
possible, have nurtured the Lithuanian 
desire for national survival. This, too, 
has placed Lithuania in the vanguard 
with other courageous nations who con- 
tinue to strive for liberty and independ- 
ence. We commemorate today, there- 
fore, the proclamation of Lithuanian 
Independence Day, pausing to show our 
admiration for this great determination 
to survive. 

The Lithuanians, descendents of an 
eastern branch of the Indo-European 
race, were united as early as the 13th 
century. Their unification was accom- 
plished in spite of devastating wars and 
unending foreign pressures. The Lithu- 
anian spirit and drive for freedom and 
national independence, however, could 
not be broken and finally in 1918 Lithu- 
anian officially proclaimed her independ- 
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ence. This period of independence was 
short lived for she was forcibly incor- 
porated within the U. S. S. R. in 1940. 
But the inherent determination of the 
Lithuanians to regain their status of na- 
tional independence and their desire to 
exist as a free nation has not been oblit- 
erated. Lithuanians know—as do all of 
us of the free world—that the existence 
of tyranny anywhere is a threat to free- 
dom for all nations. We cannot afford 
this sort of complacency at any time, 
but particularly not today, when totali- 
tarian ideologies are on the march. We 


salute, therefore, the valiant Nation of 


Lithuania on this day of her independ- 
ence anniversary. 

Mr. Speaker, America is proud of the 
Lithuanian immigrants who came to our 
shores and by their character, indus- 
triousness, and loyalty to their adopted 
land, have made marked contributions 
to the progress and development of this 
great Nation, 

In my congressional district in Penn- 
sylvania, we have many fine Lithuanian 
families whose children represent a gen- 
eration of American citizens of the high- 
est calibre. These young men and wom- 
en have served their country with honor 
and distinction in all the wars in which 
it has engaged, reflecting to a marked 
degree the love of freedom exemplified 
by their parents many of whom came 
here as immigrants seeking the liberty 
denied them in their native land. 

Today the American Nation, in its 
salute to the freedom-loving people, joins 
in their prayers that a just and merciful 
God will hasten the day when they may 
break the shackles that now consign 
them to a life of suffering and servitude. 


\ 


The National Guard Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the statement which I submitted 
on February 9, 1957, to Subcommittee 
No. 1 of the House Committee on Armed 
Services in connection with the pending 
hearings on the Military Reserve pro- 
gram: ' 

STATEMENT oF Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, SIXTA 
Drsrricr, WEST VIRGINIA, PRESENTED TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO, 1 or THE HOUSE COMMTT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES, FEBRUARY 9, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of Subcommit- 
tee No. 1, I am deeply grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to add my voice in protest against the 
recently proposed order of the Secretary of 
Defense, to become effective April 1, 1957, 
under which enlistees of the National Guard 
would be required to take the same 6 months’ 
basic training as the short-term reservists. 

Tf the Secretary's decision is grounded upon 
views similar to those in his utterance that 
the National Guard was a foxhole for dodgers 
during the Korean conflict, it manifestly fol- 
lows that the 

act without justification. Moreover, I 
believe my feeling is amply justified in the 
light of the history and ever-ready perform- 
ance of the National Guard. 


a 


order was an arbi- ' ` 
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Under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, pur- 
suant to which the Secretary issued his 
directive, the basic training program is au- 
thorized to be “not less than 3 months or 
more than 6 months.” In the past, neither 
in time of war nor in time of peace has the 
Army considered necessary a 6 months’ basic 
training program. As a matter of fact, it is 
my understanding that the Army program 
under the 1955 act contains only 8 weeks of 
basic training with the remainder in travel, 
furlough, unit training, and supposedly some 
individual specialist training. It does seem 
indefensible for the Army now to state that 
it takes 6 months to train a basic soldier— 
the same period of time that has been con- 
sidered sufficlent training for commission as 
second lieutenant. 

If the contemplated program is inflicted 
upon the National Guard, it has been esti- 
mated that the present strength of 405,000 
will be reduced by 100,000 within 2 years. 
Mindful of this fact, the National Guard As- 
sociation proposed a mandatory 3-month 
program which was not accepted by the De- 
partment. It has also been pointed out that 
a National Guard man enlists after gradua- 
tion from high school, and at that time a 6- 
month training program would interrupt 
his first year of college. A 3-month basic- 
training program could permit the Individual 
to return for service school or advanced in- 
dividual training in many fields provided by 
the Army school system. 

Should the Secretary persist in his demand 
for a 6-month single dose, then it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that there is a method 
to his madness; namely, a desire to subject 
the Guard to the same central control as is 
exertised over the Reserves. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that the National Guard 
is normally subject to the control of the 
State, and its commander in chief is no less 
that the Governor himself. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that the 
President shall be Commander in Chief of 
the militia of the several States, when called 
into the actual service of the United States. 
In other words, the President does not have 
the same duty and power over the militia as 
he does over the Military, Air, and Naval 
Forces. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution of 
the United States provides that the Congress 
shall have power— 

“To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to the 
States, respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress.” 

In 1820 the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Houston y. Moore (5 Wheat, 1, 16) 
had occasion to rule on the validity of a 
State statute which prescribed penalties for 
failure to obey the President's call of the 
militia. In upholding the State statute the 
Supreme Court in its opinion stated, in part, 
as follows: : 

It is admitted on the one side, that so 
long as militia are acting under the military 
jurisdiction of the State to which they be- 
long, the powers of legislation over them are 
concurrent in the General and State Gov- 
ernment, Congress has power to provide for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining them; 
and this power being unlimited, except in 
the two particulars of officering and training 
them, according to the discipline to be pre- 
scribed by Congress, it may be exercised to 
any extent that may be deemed necessary by 
Congress. But as State militia, the power of 
the State governments to legislate on the 
same subjects, having existed prior to the 
formation of the Constitution, and not hav- 
ing been prohibited by that instrument, it 
remains with the States, subordinate never- 
theless to the paramount law of the General 
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Government, operating upon the same sub- 
ject.” 

It was not until the National Defense Act 
of 1916 that the Congress saw fit to exercise 
this constitutional power. The 1916 act 
contains specific provisions on the instruc- 
tion, training, and discipline of the National 
Guard. I am not aware that those provi- 
sions can be construed to mean that the 
guard shall be subject to the identical train- 
ing program that is required for the various 
branches of our Armed Forces, Likewise, 
there is a question in my mind concerning 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense to 
issue the instant directive under the pro- 
visions of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

Since its history, which can be traced to 
the early 17th Century, the National Guard 
has played an important part in providing 
well-trained troops and units for the several 
wars in which the United States has engaged. 
The National Guard, aware of its part in 
preserving the defense of our country, has 
pointed out that the underlying purpose of 
greater combat readiness can be had with a 
basic training program of less than six 
months’ duration. The guard has pointed 
out that a shorter program would permit 
it to maintain National Guard strength at 
about its present level. 

In my opinion, the recommendations of 
the National Guard in the instant contro- 
versy warrant the consideration of the sub- 
committee from the standpoint of the 
interests of our National Government. 
Moreover, we should not lose sight of the 
possible effect which the Secretary's pro- 
posal could have upon the very maintenance 
of law and order within our states, Any 
action by the Federal Government which 
will serve to subordinate the normal super- 
vision of the various states over the guard 
might well result in the implication of our 
National Government in local disorders and 
issues. So long as the guard's training 
program can achieve the greater combat 
readiness called for by the Congress, I do 
not believe it is unreasonable to ask the 
Secretary of Defense to defer to the recom- 
mendations that have been submitted on 
this Issue by the guard itself. 

For the foregoing reasons, it is respectfully 
submitted that the subcommittee give se- 
rious consideration to the probable effects of 
the proposed order of the Secretary of 
Defense, 


Wisconsin Farms Drop by 10 Percent 
Since 1954, Figures Show—Now Down 
to 137,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the following excerpt from a radio ad- 
dress by Robert Moses of the Wisconsin 
Farmers Union on his regular radio pro- 
gram Farmers Union on the Air. Mr. 
Moses provides some interesting figures 
on the decline in our farm population 
and how the loss of these farmers will be 
felt increasingly in the rural communi- 
ties which depend upon the farmers’ 
trade: 

There are 10 percent fewer farmers in Wis- 
consin since 1954, according to figures re- 
leased this week by Walter Ebling, of the 
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Federal-State Agricultural Reporting Servic. 
in Madison. 

When the farm census was compiled in 
1954, Wisconsin had 153,500 farms—a drop 
of 16,000 farms from the 1950 level. How- 
ever, in just 2 years, from 1954 to 1956, the 
Wisconsin farms have dropped an additional 
16,000. At latest coulit, the State has 137,779 
farms, 

The Ebling figures show that there are 
only 2,588 farm operators under 25 years of 
age in Wisconsin. In the 25 to 34 age brack- 
et, there are 19,213 farmers; from 35 to 44, 
33,902; there are 26,110 farmers from 45 to 
54; 32,793 Wisconsin farmers from 55 to 65; 
and 17,422 who are age 65 and over. There 
were 5,751 Wisconsin farm operators who did 
not reveal their ages in the Government 
survey. 

Marathon County continues to have the 
most Wisconsin farmers, although the mark 
is now well below the 6,000 figure—down to 
5.257. Dane County follows closely behind 
with 4,901 farms, Other counties with the 
most farmers are Clark, 4,057; Dodge, 3,853; 
Rock, 3,808; Grant, 3,387; and Iron, 3,244. 

In the 2-year period that our Wisconsin 
farm operators have dropped from 153,000 to 
137,000, the Government statistics reveal that 
about the same 10 million crop-acres are be- 
ing tilled. Livestock numbers have not 
changed much, either. So the 137,000 Wis- 
consin farmers in 1957 are operating on the 
same land acreage and with the same total 
numbers of livestock as the 153,000 farmers 
operated on back in 1954. 

The difference is the disappearance of 
16,000 individual Wisconsin farm units. 
Some people would call this progress. Weed 
out the inefficient, they would say. There 
are no surveys to figure what happened to 
these 16,000 farmers who left their Wiscon- 
sin farms since 1954. A few moved into their 
nearest town, perhaps. Others are in the 
large Wisconsin manufacturing cities. Still 
others have left Wisconsin. 

But irregardless of where these 16,000 Wis- 
consin farm operators have moved to, they 
are gone from the farm. They have left 
their rural communities. Their share of the 
local tax burdens must now be borne by those 
farmers who remained in agriculture. Those 
who have left Wisconsin will be gone for- 
ever as a source of State tax revenues, 

These 16,000 farm operators who have left 
the Wisconsin agricultural scene since 1954 
will be missed by others. There are the lo- 
cal smalltown merchants who have fewer 
families in their communities to whom they 
can sell their merchandise. 

True, these 16,000 farm families have not 
just vanished from the earth. They have 
not been swallowed up. They are not per- 
manently missing. Except for those who 
have died, most of these 16,000 farm oper- 
ators and their families are still with us. But 
they have left the rural community, and they 
will never come back, They will be credited 
to other communities and to other States, 
but they are lost forever to thelr own imme- 
diately local areas. 

What is the future? Who knows? The 
Government figures tell a story that there 
aren't too many young farmers in agricul- 
ture. Of the 137,000 Wisconsin farmers, 
there are only about 2,500 who are under 
25 years of age. And for all young farmers 
through the age of 34, there are under 22,000. 
Skeptics may argue that this downward trend 
in the number of farms Will be halted as 
soon as all the so-called inefficient, marginal 
farmers have been forced to leave agriculture. 
These people point out that if a small busi- 
nessman cannot make a go of it, then he 
gets out of business. The same theory 
should apply to agriculture, they maintain. 

But who is to say when this trend is going 
to end? In the 1930's there were almost 
200,000 farmers in Wisconsin, In 1957 there 
are 137,000, or a difference of 63,000 farmers. 
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Is there anyone foolish enough to say that 
these 63,000 farmers were all inefficient, mar- 
ginal farmers? Of course not. Included in 
the 63,000 fewer Wisconsin farmers since the 
mid 30˙5 and in the 16,000 fewer Wisconsin 
farmers since 1954 there are thousands of 
good, honest hard-working efficient business- 
like farm operators. A true test of their 
great efficiency has been the steadily in- 
creased dairy production in recent years, at 
the same time that more farmers were leav- 
ing agriculture. 

As a general farm organization, represent- 
ing farmers, the Farmers Union is vitally 
concerned about what is to happen to the 
137,000 Wisconsin farmers who were not 
forced to leave agriculture. The Farmers 
Union has been telling the general public for 
some time that it is not possible to have a 
prosperous farm economy when farmers buy 
everything at retail and sell at wholesale; 
farmers can't be prosperous when they re- 
main the only unprotected segment of our 
American economy. 

How many Wisconsin farmers will be left 2 
years from now, or even 3 years from now, 
in 1960, when the next Federal census will 
be taken? At the accelerated pace of the 
past 2 years, it would not be totally unreal- 
istic to predict that by 1960 we might have 
something like 120,000 farm operators in the 
State of Wisconsin. 

Shoul this happen, it will be felt by the 
thousands of Wisconsin farmers who will be 
forced to leave the occupation they love so 
much; by the local townships and school 
districts who will lose these people per- 
manently; by the small villages and towns 
and the merchants in these towns; and by 
the State of Wisconsin itself. 

Ask yourself this question: Is this prog- 
ress? The State of Wisconsin is vitally con- 
cerned about the prospect of losing some 
of its industry to other States, and it should 
be concerned. We can ili afford to lose any 
of our great manufacturing concerns. Eut, 
likewise, we can ill afford to lose another 
of our great sources of wealth, our rural 
people. 


Max Abelman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr, CELLER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an article on Max 
Abelman entitled, “A Kind Act Every 
Day,” that appeared in the Long Island 
Sunday Press of February 10, 1957. 

A Kp Act Every Dar 
(By Anthony Adams) 

“Never live a day without doing a kind 
&ct for someone else.” 

Neponsit's Max Abelman, who has just 
Celebrated his 70th birthday, has been fol- 
lowing this philosophy since he was old 
enough to help other people walk. 

“Birthdays be darned" was Max's comment 
When he passed the three-score-and-ten 
mark. I've got work to do.” The next day 
Abelman was in on the “dial-a-thon” tele- 
Phone marathon for the Federation of Jew- 
ish Philanthropies, helping that organization 
Talse money for its 116 member agencies. 

Abelman, in the past 50 years has helped 
Taise almost double that many millions of 
dollars * all for worthy causes. 

“T always say you can judge a man by the 
Way he drinks, his temper * * * and his 
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charity,” Abelman told us. “Money is cre- 
ated to help other people.” 

Max, who officially was named Brooklyn's 
ambassador of good will a few years ago by 
the borough president, has long been con- 
sidered one of the Nation's leading fund rais- 
ers. Abelman first made his name as a fund 
gatherer back in 1919 when hesold $43,960,000 
in Liberty bonds in one night's time at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

In helping raise funds Abelman has helped 
Catholic, Protestant, and nonsectarian causes 
with equal fervor. 

“Raising money is like selling anything,” 
Abelman, who lives at 811 Beach 148th Street, 
told us. “You've got to have a good 
cause * * * like a good product. And use 
the right techniques.” 

To help sell his Liberty bonds in World 
War I, Max staged spectacular tabealux and 
had opera and film stars sell kisses for the 
cause. 

Abelman, after a conference with the hos- 
pital’s president, quickly telephoned his 
friend George Cugat, the artist brother of 
rhumba king Xavier, and convinced him he 
should volunteer to paint the children's 
wards with beautiful visions of Alice in Won- 
derland, the Seven Dwarfs and their girl 
friend, Snow White, and all the other people 
who fascinate youngsters. 

Not content with brightening the wards 
with the murals Max persuaded some of the 
world’s great to come and autograph them. 

Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador to 
the United States during the war years, Gen. 
George Marshall, Wendell Wilkie, the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and many others autographed the 
walls. 

Abelman's life, devoted to charity and 
good causes, has brought him a host of 
friends. He has had great friendships with 
such distinguished personages as Harry S. 
Truman, Albert Einstein, Thomas E. Dewey, 
and many others. 

In December 1955, Abelman received a 
special diploma of honor from the University 
of Manila in the Philippines, presented per- 
sonally by another old friend, Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, former President of the United 
Nations Assembly, for creating better under- 
standing among all peoples without regard 
to race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Two and a half years ago when the board 
of directors of the Jewish Hospital staged a 
dinner for Abelman, Thomas E. Dewey 
dropped his friend, Max, a note with the 
opinion that he “unquestionably” earned the 
title of “doctor of humanity.” 

The “doctor” is still busy. 


A Constitutional Vacuum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I insert a 
speech entitled “A Constitutional Vac- 
uum” which was given by Congressman 
Frank T. Bow before the Women’s Pa- 
triotic Conference, and I also intlude 
resolution No. 8 which was adopted by 
the conference in regard to the NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL VACUUM 
(By Prank T. Bow) 

Madam Chairman, delegates, and patriots 

all, it Is a comfort and inspiration to me to 
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see this evidence of the interest which the 
women of our country, particularly the mem- 
bers of the organizations represented here, 
have in the welfare of our country. The best 
patriots we have are the women who are 
alert to the da confronting us, the 
threats to our Constitution, and the enemies 
both without and within our country, Iam 
sure this conference will give new vitality to 
your efforts, 

I have been asked to tell you this morning 
what happens when our servicemen are sur- 
rendered to foreign courts. Two words will 
describe their status. They are thrown into 
a constitutional vacuum. The net effect is 
to deprive them of United States citizenship, 
at least during their trial, and after convic- 
tion, as long as it may take to comply with 
the sentence of the foreign court. This is 
the result of the NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement, which is a treaty, or the Admin- 
istration Agreement with Japan, which is not 
a treaty, or the 50-odd agreements with other 
mations of the world, which are so-called 
executive agreements, all of which concern 
the status of our troops serving in such for- 
eign countries. 

Most of these agreements give to the for- 
eign nations concerned the right to exer- 
cise criminal jurisdiction over the members 
of our Armed Forces for offenses committed 
when off duty. 

This right can be waived by the foreign 
authority and there are many trivial charges 
made in which this jurisdiction is waived. 
But if the foreign authority insists on prose- 
cution, the unfortunate serviceman is turned 
over to the foreign court for trial. He may 
be left in the custody of American forces 
until called up for trial, but, if so, foreign 
authorities can demand his appearance at 
any time. From then on he has lost any 
and all guaranties or rights given to every 
citizen of the United States by our Con- 
stitution. That is our constitutional 
vacuum. It Is the creation of those in the 
executive department who negotiated these 
agreements with forein powers. They were 
individuals who enjoyed immunity from for- 
eign laws. 

Now remember that most of our service- 
men who have been accused of some offense 
when off duty are stationed in countries 
where the language, customs, and laws are 
strange to them. The atmosphere is fright- 
ening, If not hostile. An accused service- 
man can only guess what is going on for 
interpreters are lacking or inexperienced. 
This unfortunately has been true of the in- 
terpreting done in many trials as well as in 
the preliminary proceedings. 

RIGHTS ARE LOST 


There is no grand jury as we know it in 
most foreign countries. The preliminary in- 
vestigation is by an officer or magistrate who 
has considerable power with respect to ac- 
cumulating evidence and preparing charges. 
The written statements secured by him from 
complainants and other witnesses play an 
important part in the trial. Furnished to 
the judge before trial he has an opportunity 
to reach a verdict of guilt before the trial 
starts. In fact, the written statements are 
frequently accepted as evidence without 
calling the witnesses in person. Obviously 
then the accused is not confronted by the 
witnesses against him. Even when a witness 
is called, the right of cross-examination, 
which is the principal value of confronta- 
tion, is lost through procedure. All ques- 
tions must be funneled through the chief 
judge, who may decide whether or not to 
Anaa and he may rephrase to suit him- 
self. 

The accused is presumed to be guilty from 
the start. The presumption of innocence is 
practically unknown in foreign courts. 
There is no burden of proof on the prosecu~ 
tion to prove the accused guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt. He does not have the 
privilege of remaining silent. Confessions 
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secured by threats or force or other involun- 
tary means can be used him. 

There are other rights he would have un- 
der our Constitution which he may lose but 
the ones I have mentioned are certain to be 
lost. This has been confirmed by a study 
of laws of foreign countries made by the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army, on 
orders of the Senate. Defenders of the 
status agreements are prone to deny that 
constitutional rights are lost, but the con- 
clusion of the Judge Advocate General in 
this instance brooks no denial. 


DISGRACEFUL COMPROMISE 


The NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
and similar agreements are deceptive in that 
they provide certain so-called safeguards for 
the accused. Our Attorney General has 
called these “civilized standards of justice.” 
That is a disgraceful compromise with prin- 
ciple. The provisions bear no resemblance 
to the rights granted by our Constitution. 
And foreign courts sometimes ignore these 
safeguards. 

The right of appeal in foreign courts 
amounts to double jeopardy. The review- 
ing court has the right to receive additional 
evidence and to impose a different sentence, 
The fact that a sentence may be increased 
by appeal frequently discourages this step. 
Records of appeals show that frequently the 
prosecutor has perfected an appeal after a 
conviction solely for the purpose of secur- 
ing a greater sentence. 

One of the safeguards in the agreements 
usually is that the accused may communi- 
cate with a representative of his government 
and have such representative present at the 
trial, if the rules of court permit. This rep- 
resentative is the only link the accused has 
with his government, and the function of 
this representative is merely to observe and 
report to the commander in the area, He 
cannot take part in the trial. 

During the last session of Congress the 
Secretary of Defense was authorized to em- 
ploy counsel for accused servicemen when 
he deemed necessary. It was hoped this 
would remedy the indifference of counsel ap- 
pointed by the courts. It has probably been 
of some benefit to various accused. It seems, 
however, that even such counsel feel more 
of an obligation to the court, and their col- 
league who may be prosecuting, than to the 
accused. 

COURT-MARTIAL SYSTEM 

Some supporters of the status agreements 
have claimed that anyone joining the 
Armed Forces automatically loses his con- 
stitutional rights. This is not true. His 
rights are still set forth in the Constitution 
and insured by law. Congress under its 
power to make laws for the Government of 
the land and naval forces has enacted the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice which was 
intended to govern our forces at home and 
abroad, This code specifically gives to the 
accused serviceman all those rights under 
our Constitution which the Judge Advocate 
General has said he would lose in a foreign 
court. 

These defenders of the agreements make 
a point of saying there is no trial by jury 
in a court-martial, this supposedly excusing 
the lack of a jury in foreign trials, Actually 
the court-martial procedure amounts to a 
jury trial. There is a trial board consisting 
of both officers and enlisted men, if the 
accused desires, and he enjoys the right to 
challenge for cause and a peremptory chal- 
lenge, just as in a civil court. Then there 
is an elaborate system of review and appeal 
provided for servicemen, ending with the 
Court of Military Appeals, composed of three 
civilians. Finally, there is an appeal to the 
President. No American intervention, not 
even the President, can stop the processes 
of foreign justice, once started. 

Our serviceman on trial in a foreign court 
remains in a vacuum of expatriation until 
he has been convicted and has paid the 
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penalty imposed. When the wife of Private 
Keefe sought to secure his release by habeus 
corpus proceeding, the court said Keefe was 
beyond the Jurisdiction of the United States. 

After a convicted serviceman has paid his 
fine or served his sentence he is returned by 
the foreign authorities to the jurisdiction 
of the United States commander in the area. 
Perhaps he did not have a fair trial. Re- 
ports of observers have shown some failures 
of justice, Perhaps he would not have been 
convicted under our system of jurisprud- 
ence. Yet his conviction by a foreign court 
is the measure of his discharge. He will be 
classed as undesirable, his discharge only a 
degree above dishonorable. 

I consider it an outrage that we enlist or 
induct men into the service of our country, 
or assign reservists to active duty, to protect 
and defend our country and its institutions, 
and then deprive them of the guaranties of 
our Constitution when they are sent abroad 
on duty which is not of their choosing. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Every enlisted man takes an oath that he 
will obey the orders of the President of the 
United States and the orders of the officers 
appointed over him according to regulations 
and the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
The United States Manual for Courts-Martial 
provided by Executive order in 1951, by au- 
thority of the Uniform Code, contains this 
paragraph: 

“Under international law, jurisdiction over 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States or other sovereign who commit offenses 
in the territory of a friendly foreign state in 
which the visting armed force is by consent 
quartered or in passage remains in the visit- 
ing soveréign.” 

Now this rule of international law has been 
flouted and superseded by the Status of Forces 
Treaty and similar agreements. 

Those who negotiated the agreements 
would have us believe there never was such 
a rule. This in spite of the fact that it was 
stated clearly by Chief Justice Marshall in 
1811, followed several times since by our 
Supreme Court, and asserted by the United 
States in the Supreme Court of Canada in 
1943. 

As recently as last May, a court in Japan 
recognized this rule of international law, but 
claimed that we had waived our rights 
through administrative agreement with Ja- 
pan. He also mentioned we had lost face as 
well. The Japanese court said: 

“An armed force constitutes the fighting 
power of a country and is a symbol of its dig- 
nity. Consequently, it is a well-established 
rule of international law that an armed force 
stationed in a foreign country in accordance 
with a treaty, is not subject to civil or crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the receiving state.” 


It is obvious that our forces are no longer 
a symbol of dignity in Japan. We have lost 
face there by the surrender of our rights 
through the administrative agreement. The 
same Japanese court made this plain by the 
orders which it tried to enforce in the case 
where it made its pronouncement. It is also 
evident from the fact that two-thirds of our 
servicemen imprisoned in foreign countries 
are in Japan. 

CANADA PROTECTS ITS MEN 


The Canadian Government is also very con- 
scious of this rule of international law. Ca- 
nadian troops are now a part of the inter- 
. torce now on duty in Egypt. 

ister of Defense was asked in the 
House of Commons if the Canadians would 
be governed by the Canadian Code of Military 
Discipline or when punishment had to be 
dealt out would they be tried by an Egyptian 
court or by some international court-martial. 
The Minister of Defense was emphatic in his 
answer. I quote this colloquy from House of 
Commons debates of November 29, 1956, page 
Ii: 
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“Mr. Prankrs. Would the Minister of Na- 
tional Defense advise us concerning the code 
of discipline under which these troops will 
be serving? Will the Canadians be governed 
by the Canadian Code of Military Discipline? 
When punishment has to be dealt out, will 
the men involved be tried by their own com- 
manding officers or a Canadian court, or will 
they have to be tried by an Egyptian court 
or by some international court-martial? We 
would like to have some information as to 
the exercise of discipline and the protection 
of any of our men who may through some 
misfortune fall afoul of some commander 
from some other unit, or the laws of Egypt 
or elsewhere. 

Mr. Campney. This matter is now under 
discussion in the United Nations. But it is 
our contention and we are acting on this 
contention for the present and will continue 
to do so until there is any change, that our 
forces will be governed by Canadian law and 
discipline will be administered under our 
own Canadian system. As Isay, the question 
is being reviewed now in the United Nations, 

“Mr. Pearkes, Would that apply to any 
civil offense which might be alleged against 
a Canadian soldier? 

“Mr. CaMPNEY. Yes. We have taken the 
view that that should obtain; Whether or 
not we will maintain that, whether other 
courts of an international nature will be 
set up or what the final disposition will be 
I do not know, but as for now that is our 
contention. 

“Mr. Pearkes. I should like to express the 
opinion that it is very desirable that we 
remain firm in that stand. 

“Mr. Campney. We feel quite strongly 
about it.” 

There is not sufficient time this morning 
to go into the circumstances surrounding 
the making of these agreements, the motives 
of the negotiators, the pressure put upon 
the Senate to consent to the only treaty pre- 
sented to it, and what now appears down- 
right misrepresentation of facts and law to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
We have had almost 4 years of experience 
with the agreements and need not theorize. 
We should face the facts. 


ACTION NEEDED 


In May 1955, I presented to the House of 
Representatives a resolution which would 
have directed the President to seek a modifi- 
cation of all such agreements so that the 
right to exercise criminal jurisdiction over 
our servicemen abroad for off-duty offenses 
would be restored to the United States. 
Falling such modification belng secured, the 
President would have been directed to termi- 
nate such agreements in accordance with the 
terms of each. Although extensive hearings 
were held by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the committee voted 19 to 10 not to 
report the resolution to the House. I think 
the testimony and evidence offered in the 
hearings clearly showed the necessity for its 
adoption. Accordingly, I have again offered 
an identical resolution to the House which 
is designated House Joint Resolution 16. I 
might add that some of my colleagues have 
joined with me in offering identical resolu- 
tions, just as they did in the previous session. 

I have found that there is another vacuum 
of information or Knowledge about this mat- 
ter among the American people. This is not 
surprising, when I know that we have had 
inquiries from other congressional offices as 
to what the Status of Forces Agreement 1s, 
or what my resolution is about. So there is 
much work to be done to inform our citizens 
of the dangers inherent in foreign service in 
our Armed Forces. 

That is where you patriotic women can be 
of great help. 

Inform your friends, particularly any who 
may have sons, husbands, or other relatives 
now in service or about to enter service. 
Generate a demand on the Congress for 
action, Find out where your Representative 
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stands on this subject. Tell him your views, 
particularly if he is a member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, I feel confident that 
if my resolution is presented to the full body 
for action that it will be adopted. It is 
necessary that we have such an expression 
of the will of the people in order to recover 
the rights of our servicemen on duty abroad, 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 31ST WOMEN'S 

PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL DE- 

FENSE, INC, 

RESOLUTION NO. 8—NATO STATUS OF 
FORCES TREATY 


Whereas until July 15, 1953, American 
service personnel on duty in foreign coun- 
tries were under United States military 
courts, thus retaining their rights as United 
States’ citizens while serving our country 
abroad; and , 

Whereas the ratification on July 15, 1953, 
of the Status of Forces Treaty of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization has deprived 
our servicemen of the traditional protection 
extended by our Constitution and enjoyed 
by United States servicemen on foreign soil, 
and now subjects our men to trial, imprison- 
ment, and even the death penalty under for- 

- eign laws in foreign civil courts and prisons: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., peti- 
tions the Congress of the United States to 
support legislation which would nullify that 
part of the NATO treaty referring to the 
status of forces which deprives American 
seryicemen of the protection of the United 
Sta Constitution when serving in more 
than 50 countries of the world. 


Ukrainian Freedom Fighting Spirit Still 
Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, around 
the world, people of Ukrainian extrac- 
tion recently celebated the 39th anni- 
ver: of the Ukrainian declaration of 
independence. While there were no pub- 
lic observances of which we know in the 
Ukraine itself, I feel sure that the date 
had a special significance to the people 
of that country still enslaved by Russian 
terrorism. 

If I feel strongly on this, Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps I may be excused, for although 
my parents were German, the Ukraine 
Was my birthplace and was my home 
until I fled to escape the horrors which 
have since been magnified many times. 

In my State of North Dakota are many 
Ukrainians. I wish to have inserted a 
letter from the president of their State 
organization, Dr. Anthony Zukowsky, to- 
gether with several other statements. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
oF AMERICA, INC., 
February 9, 1957. 
The Honorable Orro KRUEGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KRUEGER: We are privi- 
leged to communicate to you, as a friend of 
long standing of groups and peoples fighting 
for freedom and against the threat of Com- 
munist conquest of the world, that many 
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communities of our State have held a solemn 
celebration of the 39th anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Ukrainian independ- 
ence in Kiev on the 22d of January 1918. 

In connection with our celebrations in our 
State which went on simultaneously with 
the dignified marking of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence day in the Nation’s Capital by 
prayers being read by members of the 
Ukrainian church hierarchy in the United 
States Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, many communities have unani- 
mously adopted a statement of unity of pur- 
pose in the fight for the liberation of our 
Ukrainian brothers enslaved within the 
Communist empire. The text of Ukrainian 
independence day declaration and speech 
given we submit herewith for your pos- 
sible utilization in your legislative activi- 
ties, and I would appreciate your inserting 
these statements, including this letter, into 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp as a matter of 
public record. 

Similar statements are being sent to our 
other Members of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA, State 
Branch of North Dakota. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE Day DECLARATION 


We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, gath- 
ered at a celebration of the 39th anniversary 
of the proclamation of the free, sovereign, 
independent, and democratic Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic by act of its Parliament and 
Government of January 22, 1918, hereby ap- 

to the conscience of the free world and to 
all free and freedom-loving nations to help 
the people of Ukraine enslaved by the colo- 
nial empire of Communist Russia, to reassert 
their independence and once again join the 
proud ranks of free nations. 

We protest on this anniversary of Ukrain- 
lan independence against the employment 
by Communist Russia of Ukrainian nationals 
in the ranks of the Soviet armed forces to 
crush the liberation movements of other na- 
tions and to be ordered to slaughter people 
rising and bidding for freedom. We also wish 
to call attention to the people of these United 
States to the fact that the fate of Ukrainians 
living in the so-called satellite countries or 
people's democracies is no better than within 
the Soviet Union. Most recent reports as- 
sert that about a quarter of a million 
Ukrainians in Poland are being subjected to 
persecution along with Jews, Byelorussians, 
and others. This fact has been editorially 
reported in the New York Times of January 
10, 1957, and should serve as a warning to the 
free world that in spite of ostensible ideo- 
logical differences, the dictators of the satel- 
lite countries are dedicated partners of the 
Kremlin in the crimes of oppression, exter- 
mination, and genocide committed upon peo- 
ple seeking freedom and constituting a 
threat to the colonial empire run by Moscow. 

Urkrainians in their enslaved homeland 
and their blood brothers scattered through- 
out the free world will never give up the 
fight until Ukraine is once again united, free, 
and sovereign just like during the time of 
proclamation of the acts of independence and 
unity in Kiev on January 22, 1918-19. 

This community of Americans of Ukrain- 
lan descent in the city of Belfield, N. Dak., 
hereby goes on record as being of one heart 
and purpose with the freedom-seeking peo- 
ple of Ukraine until the day of final libera- 
tion. 

Ann E. Palaniuk, Pearl M. Basaraba, 
Mary Shypkoski, Myri Gawrylow, Anna 
York, Oleksa Gawrylow, John N. 
Ewoniuk, Matt Hawerluk, Metro Doly- 
niuk, Steve Klem, Katie Logus, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mike Fedora, Mrs. Mary Ma- 
karuk, Wasyl Fedora, John Basaraba, 
Stephen Dolyniuk, Peter Kordon, and 
Rey, Jerema Onuferko, Chairman. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 
Day CELEBRATION—39TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
RENEWED UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE— 
SPEECH Given sy STEVE F. Hues 
VICE PRESIDENT or STATE BRANCH or UCCA, 
INC., Over Srarion KFYR, BISMARCK, 
N. Dax., KDIX, DICKINSON, N. DAK., AND 
KLPM, Minor, N. DAK., JANUARY 27, 1957 


On January 22, 1918, at the close of World 
War I, the Ukrainian people reached another 
milestone in their historic development when 
they established a united, democratic, and 
independent republic. The event was of 
epochal significance not only for the Ukrain- 
lans, but for the whole of eastern Europe 
as well, After almost two centuries of for- 
eign domination by Russia and Austria, 
Ukraine finally attained its full freedom and 
independence. 

The young republic, which was prompt to 
call an all-national parliament, the Ukrain- 
ian Central Rada, promulgated a series of 
liberal laws affecting the social and economic 
life of the population and assuring all mi- 
norities of equal rights as full-fledged citi- 
zens, but Ukraine could not enjoy for long, 
peace and prosperity in freedom. 

Although the Red leaders, Lenin and Trot- 
zky, recognized the independence and sovy- 
ereignty of Ukraine, Bolshevik Russia un- 
leashed its newly organized Red army and 
in a series of invasions and large-scale bat- 
tles, succeeded in destroying the young inde- 
pendent State of Ukraine, and impose upon 
the Ukrainian people—by force and terror 
so well demonstrated now in Hungary—the 
oppressive yoke of Russian communism. 
Even such a marked event as the union of 
all Ukrainian lands by an Act of Union of 
January 22, 1919, a year after the procla- 
mation of independence, could not sustain 
the Ukrainian people in their effort to pre- 
serve their hardly won freedom in the face 
of the numerically superior forces of Com- 
munist Russia. By the end of 1920, the vast 
Ukrainian lands—with the exception of west- 
ern Ukraine, Carpatho-Ukraine, and Buko- 
vina, and Bessarabia—were subjected to the 
totalitarian domination of Moscow. 

The free world has lived to regret the 
downfall of the Ukrainian National Republic 
before the onslaught of Communist aggres- 
sion. Thus, the great French statesman 
Georges Clemanceau admitted in 1924 that 
France and the Allied Powers had made a 
grave mistake in 1918-19 by withholding 
armed aid from the Ukrainians in their fight 
against aggression and conquest by Moscow, 
had this error not been committed said 
Clemanceau, the world would not be facing 
such a dangerous enemy. 

The martyrdom of the Ukrainian people 
under the Bolshevik ime has been meas- 
ured by countless es committed against 
them by Moscow. But neither mass execu- 
tions of Urkainian.patriots and deportations 
of millions of Ukrainians to Siberia, nor forc- 
ible Russification and outright genocide 
could ever break the determination of the 
Ukrainian people to regain their freedom 
and independence. 

During and after World War IT, the vast 
Ukrainian. underground forces, led by the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), chal- 
lenged Moscow's domination by stubborn and 
systematic resistance to Russia. Even in the 
Soviet slave-labor camps of Vorkuta, Norilsk, 
Karaganda, and others, the Ukrainian politi- 
cal prisoners have been bold and recalcitrant 
defenders of freedom and human decency, 
and have staged bloody strikes and rebel- 
lions that have shaken the entire system of 
Soviet slave-labor camps in 1953 through 
1956. 

It is the spirit of Independence that keeps 
the Ukrainian underground forces alive even 
today and the Ukrainian people united 
against the alien rule of Moscow. In May 
1956, the Ukrainian partisans attacked sev- 
eral Soviet military supply trains in Ukraine. 
During the Hungarian revolution in Novem- 
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ber 1956, Ukrainian freedom fighters blew up 
Soviet supply trains en route to Hungary at 
the railroad stations of Stanislaviv, Kolo- 
meya, Nadvirna, and Vorokhta in western 
|Ukraine and in Carpatho-Ukraine. At the 
critical hour in Hungary, many Ukrainians 
from the Soviet armies not only refused to 
fight against the Hungarians, but went over 
to the latter's side with tanks and ammuni- 
tion and joined the Hungarians in their 
struggle against the Russians. 

Today, as Ukrainians the world over com- 
memorate the 39th anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence, the free world must take cog- 
nizance of the plight of the Ukrainian peopie 
under Russian tyranny. For all these long 
years, the Ukrainians were almost alone and 
unaided in their struggle against Moscow. 
Russian tyranny, as evidenced in Hungary, 
is by no means limited to Ukraine; it threat- 
ens to spread in Asia and in the Middle East, 
and, indeed, to the Western Hemisphere. 

The celebration of the anniversary of the 
renewal of Ukrainian independence is the 
occasion for us Americans to think of the 
future of the world, of the future of our 
America. Admiration alone for freedom 
fighters in Ukraine and Hungary and else- 
where behind the Iron Curtain will not help 
these people to get rid of Russian domina- 
tion, We must do more than that if we 
still believe in the principle that all nations, 
however great, however small, should be free 
and independent, 


Budget Suggestions and Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, every off election year I send 
to the people I represent in the Fourth 
Congressional District in Nebraska a 
questionnaire which deals with the many 
problems facing the Congress. This year 
I will include a list of farmers’ bulletins 
from which they may select 4 or 5 for 
their use. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had many letters 
from Nebraska which indicate a serious 
concern about the size of the Federal 
budget and some of the new spending 
programs recommended. All the letters 
complain about the budget being too 
high and that wasteful spending must 
be trimmed out of the budget. 

To analyze, condense, and summarize 
the budget for the 85th Congress is quite 
a task. It actually weighs more than 6 
pounds and contains 1,521 pages. It lists 
thousands of items and carries an over- 
all expenditure of nearly $72 billion. This 
is the largest peacetime budget in our 
history. 

The President has indicated he is 
greatly concerned about inflation. He 
recognizes that excessive spending can 
jeopardize our Nation’s economy. I 
agree with him wholeheartedly. I be- 
lieve, also, that the first way to control 
inflation is to cut Federal spending. It 
cannot be done when there are many 
new items and programs for spending in 
the budget. 

I know the budget is inflationary. It 
just seems, Mr, Speaker, that the Presi- 
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dent has had rather liberal-minded indi- 
viduals giving him economic advice. The 
budget does not reflect, in my opinion, a 
course of action that would help put the 
brakes on the tide of inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made some specific 
recommendations to the Bureau of the 
Budget and the President as to how and 
where the budget can be cut, and they 
are as follows: 

First. Adopt all the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations and save about 
$5 billion. 

Second. Sharp cutdewn or complete 
elimination of our economic foreign aid 
program. It now goes to 40 different 
countries and costs about $5 billion a 
year. 

Third. Reduce the number of Federal 
employees that now total about 2,400,000 
by not hiring additional employees when 
vacancies occur until the payroll has 
been reduced at least 10 percent. The 
cost of the present civilian Federal pay- 
roll is about $11 billion a year. The 
present budget calls for adding about 
27,000 more persons. 

Fourth. Stop advocating new pro- 
grams for Federal spending. This would 
include Federal aid to education and 6 
or 8 additional items recommended by 
different departments of government. 
This would save in the neighborhood of 
$3 billion. 

I believe if these suggestions are fol- 
lowed, we could cut about eight or ten 
billion dollars from the present budget. 

I want to represent the folks of the 
Fourth District honestly. I want to go 
along with the President when I feel he 
is right. I just could not go along with 
the Middle East resolution which in- 
cluded additional spending in this area 
of about $200 million now and an addi- 
tional $400 million later on. If our 
drafted boys went to this area, some 
might even be under foreign leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, the budget, as I under- 
stand it for 1958, is as follows: 


Interest on the public debt 
National defense „ 


Veterans benefits 5.0 
An n SAE n. A E E A E ew 5.0 
The Federal payroll 10.2 
Miscellaneous items (subsidies, grants- 
T 4.7 
Total Federal budget 71.8 
QUESTIONS 


First. Where would you cut this 
budget? 
Second. Should postal rates meet ex- 
9 


Third. Do you favor Federal aid to 
education? 

Fourth. What type of farm program 
do you suggest? 

Fifth. Do you favor a meeting of the 
President with top rulers of other coun- 
tries? Including Russia and Red Chi- 
na? Yugoslavia? 

Sixth. Do you favor economic or mili- 
tary aid to Communist-controlled coun- 
tries? 

Seventh. Do you favor foreign aid of 
any kind? 

Eighth. Does the present trend in 
Government point toward socialism? 

Ninth, Do you favor a balanced budget 


before a cut in taxes? à 
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Tenth. Do you favor statehood for 
Alaska? Hawaii? 

Send replies to Congressman A. L. Mn. 
LER, room 1025, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Antarctic Group Wins Landing Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
February 2 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor carries an interesting article by 
Lt. Col. Herbert B. Nichols, in which he 
describes the difficulties encountered in 
establishing a base in the Antarctic for 
the Weddell Sea Group of the United 
States Antarctic Expedition. It will be. 
called the Ellsworth Station and is lo- 
cated in the Edith Ronne Land, which 
was discovered and named for his wife 
by Capt. Finne Ronne during his Ant- 
arctic Research Expedition in 1947 and 
1948. Captain Ronne, one of the out- 
standing explorers of our day, is cur- 
rently attached to the Weddell Sea 
Group, where his knowledge and experi- 
ence will be invaluable. 

The article follows: 

ANTARCTIC Group Wins LANDING RACE 

(By Lt. Col. Herbert B. Nichols) 

Wirt WEDDELL SEA EXPEDITION IN ANTARC- 
TIc.—The Weddell Sea Group of the United 
States Antarctic Expedition has at last found 
a hospitable ice inlet at which it can land 
and begin operations on this forbidding Ant- 
arctic coastline at the head of the Weddell 
Sea. 

This landing has not been made a moment 
too soon, for time has grown extremely short 
for unloading and building Ellsworth Sta- 
tion before the Antarctic winter closes in. 

Until recently the progress of the expedi- 
tion had been discouraging. High-explosive 
5-inch shells fired at point-blank range 
scarcely dented the steel-hard ice that had 
been holding up our ships. 

The Filchner Ice Shelf had been explored 
for its full 350-mile extent, and no break 
was found in its formidable 100- to 200-foot 
perpendicular front. The shell bombard- 
ment was an unsuccessful attempt to break 
off enough of the ice to make a ramp on 
which unloading could begin. 

But now these difficulties have been over- 
come. Pier facilities for the cargo carrier 
U. S. S. Wyandot are being carved out of 
hard Antarctic snow and ice at an indenta- 
tion in the ice shelf. 

This indentation is located at latitude 77 
degrees 44 minutes south and longitude 41 
degree 20 minutes west.. The site for Ells- 
worth Station, to be occupied by the win- 
tering-over party under Capt. Finn Ronne, 
is about 2 miles west of here and about 35 
miles west of Argentina’s General Belgrano 
Station, 

Informed of these plans by Group Com- 
mander Capt. Edwin McDonald, Task Force 
Commander Rear Admiral Dufek replied. 
“Your station site approved. Roll and good 
luck to you.” 

The sides of the snow pier were shaved 
perpendicular by the icebreaker Staten 
Island in a task occupying most of 1 day- 
Wyandot demolition crews then worked most 
of the night with shovel gangs digging deep 
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pits inshore, where logs will be sunk to an- 
chor cargo vessels in place. 

Varicolored flags have been placed ashore 
to mark the areas for parking various types 
of equipment prior to their movement shore- 
ward to the station site. Some of the Wyan- 
dot hatch covers have been removed already 
and offloading is expected to start momen- 
tarily. 

Ship's officers and crew, dressed in green 
windbreakers, Seabee construction battalion 
members in orange, and a detachment from 
Air Development Squadron Six in red, will 
work around the clock during offloading, 
construction of Ellsworth Station, and prep- 
aration of flight and helicopter facilities. 
There is still sunlight here 24 hours daily. 

Captains McDonald and Ronne, with Lt, 
Comdr, Henry Stemphens, construction ofi- 
cer, have visited the station site several 
times by helicopter, and Lt. Ray Clark, as- 
sistant construction officer, has led two dif- 
ferent parties of five men there on foot. 
Aided by construction driver John Guinn, 
he had laid out a trail and marked several 
crevasses on which work must be done before 
heavy tractors and sleds can begin drawing 
equipment shoreward. 

Actually, Ellsworth Station will be con- 
structed on the shelf ice many miles out 
from land. Beneath the Wyandot the sea is 
440 fathoms deep, or about 2,640 feet to the 
ocean bottom. 

An oceangraphic station will be estab- 
lished hereby William Littlewood, of Navy 
Hydrographic Office, aboard the icebreaker 
Staten Island. He has already sent an iron 
clamshell to the bottom at several points in 
the Weddell Sea for samples of the ocean 
floor and preserved in alcohol all kinds of 
Small marine life captured in nets. Many 
of these seem to be new to natural science. 

Meanwhile, nine geophysicists. who will 
winter over here have been extra busy check- 
ing instruments and equipment they will 
install for use during commg months. 

The wind has swung around to south these 
past few days and cold weather has resulted. 
The low was 4 degrees Fahrenheit and the 
high was 14. Antarctica’s warmest month 
is just about over and much colder weather 
With considerable snow can be expected. 


No Tax On Interest Earned On United 
States Savings Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
interest received by individuals from 
United States savings bonds shall be ex- 
cluded from gross income and therefore 
not be taxable. 

For some time now the United States 

Department has been telling us 
that the American people have been re- 
deeming more Government defense and 
Savings bonds than are being purchased. 
On February 4 of this year, for example, 
Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
Phrey reported that since August 1956 
the American public has cashed $108 mil- 
lion more series E and H bonds than they 
had bought during the same period. 

I do not pretend to know the causes for 

Situation, as each family un- 
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doubtedly has valid reasons for redeem- 
ing these bonds. In some instances it is 
probably due to the steadily rising cost of 
living which necessitates using family 
savings to meet essential needs. In other 
instances it may be due to the fact that 
the interest accruing on these bonds is 
regarded as gross income and is taxable, 
which actually reduces the net value of 
the bond. In addition, the interest is 
smaller than the current rates paid by 
commercial banks on savings. 

As is well known, E bonds still pay only 
3 percent interest, but only after they 
are held by the purchaser for about 10 
years. If redeemed earlier the interest is 
lower. For example, a bond held for 
5 years will yield only 2% percent inter- 
est, while the same deposit in a commer- 
cial bank would yield at least 3 percent 
and savings and loan associations offer 4 
percent. 

Millions of Americans are holding all 
types of savings bonds valued at around 
$57 billion, of which about $41 billion are 
in E and H bonds. This is not only an 
important part of the Government's fi- 
nancial structure, but is an extremely 
important savings nest for millions of 
families. Many of these people are now 
wondering what to do with the bonds 
they hold. Inflation has wiped out most 
of the value of the interest earned on the 
bonds, while taxes on the interest takes 
the rest. Up to about 1952 these bonds 
were maintained at fairly fixed prices, 
but since then their value has gone down. 

The result has been a growing rate of 
bond redemptions or cash-ins in recent 
years. In the last 6 months of 1955 re- 
demptions ef savings bonds of all types 
exceeded the sales of such bonds by $95 
million. During the first 6 months of 
1956, redemptions exceeded sales by $691 
million. In the last 6 months of 1956, 
$839 million more of savings bonds were 
cashed in than were sold. Unless some- 


thing is done soon to correct this situa-_ 


tion, the rate of redemptions over sales 
may go over the $1 billion mark in the 
first 6 months of 1957. 

If this trend continues, it will mean 
that the United States Treasury will be 
forced to make huge outlays of funds to 
finance the growing number of redemp- 
tions—and that may have its effects on 
our financial structure and our economy. 
Ways must be found to convince the 
American public to hold on to these 
bonds and to purchase new onés. The 
public must be convinced that they are 
profitable as an investment, that they 
are economically sound, in addition to 
the patriotic duty to purchase such 
bonds. Perhaps another reason is the 
value of these bonds in helping to curb 
inflation. By holding on to them and by 
purchasing new bonds excess consumer 
spending is drawn off and thus the im- 
pact of inflation on our economy is much 
smaller. 

The purchase of savings bonds must be 
made more attractive to the publie at 
large in various ways. One way is to 
encourage greater participation in the 
payroll savings plan through the pur- 
chase of savings bonds at regular inter- 
vals in factories and shops, through 
trade unions and other organizations, 
and so forth. It is estimated that some 
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7 or 8 million wage and salary workers 
are at present participating in this plan 
at their places of work, but with a good 
incentive and better returns this could 
be considerably increased. 

Perhaps the best way to accomplish 
this is to make the interest earnings on 
savings bonds tax-exempt. I would sug- 
gest we designate the lower or E series as 
wage earners’ bonds and that we make 
them nontaxable, in order to provide 
such an incentive. It is for this reason 
that I am introducing my bill to exempt 
from income taxation the interest re- 
ceived on United States savings bonds. 
I believe this may help to reverse the cur- 
rent trend and stimuate greater sales of 
savings bonds in the future. 


The Late Honorable Thurmond Chatham 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden and untimely death of my good 
friend Thurmond Chatham was a great 
shock. I personally feel that I have lost 
one of my best friends. 

I have known Thurmond Chatham 
since I was a young man and through 
all these years he has meant a great to 
me. He served with distinction in both 
of the Great Wars and I have worked 
with him in the American Legion in a 
very intimate way. 

Thurmond Chatham was a great 
American. He was loyal to his com- 
munity and to his people. I have never 
known of any worthy cause that Thur- 
mond Chatham did not respond to. He 
loved people; he loved good government; 
he radiated friendliness; was always 
cheerful and a good companion. 

While I was serving as a freshman in 
this great body he was most helpful to 
me. He was generous not only with his 
time but with his substance for any 
worthy cause. z 

As few men have been able to do, he 


-lived out his life without taking advan- 


tage of his fellowman; he succeeded in 
business and. retained the friendship, 
goodwill, and love of his benefactors and 
those he befriended. His active interest 
in civic matters was always a topic of 
pride and appreciation in his native 
North Carolina. 

His passing has brought much sorrow 
to all who knew him and to the thousands 
who benefited from the many years of 
his fruitful and unselfish public service. 


If there was any characteristic which 
particularly stood out to mark Thur- 
mond Chatham I would say it was his 
ability to make and hold friends. He 
had a personal charm all his own, a 
friendly smile, and a genial handshake. 

The State of North Carolina and the 
Nation has lost a true patriot in his pass- 
ing. I join with a multitude of friends 
in paying a final tribute to my friend, 
Thurmond Chatham. His memory will 
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remain as a choice possession of all who 
knew and loved him, 
To his lovely wife and three sons I 


express my deepest sympathy. 


Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Richard 
S. Kaplan, one of the most active war 
veterans in Indiana and 1956 Rominger 
Award Winner, submits the following in 
his editorial, Shall United Nations Ad- 
mit Red China to Membership: 

Small. Unrrep Nations Apmrr Rep CHINA TO 
MEMBERSHIP? 
(By Richard S. Kaplan) 

Every possible influence and force is be- 
ing exerted by Red China in her effort to be 
admitted to full membership to the United 
Nations. Red China's Premier, Chou En-lai, 
by making all types of promises for the re- 
leasing of Americans still being held prison- 
er by Red China, is doing his part in the 
pressure. 

Nehru of India, in his benevolent neu- 
trality, is insisting that we recognize China 
and admit her to the United Nations. 

Red China contends she is the true voice 
of China and regardless of the manner by 
which the Communist government came in- 
to power, her existence and domination 
over the people of China is a fait accompli, 

Well, let's look at the law and the facts. 

First, the United Nations is founded upon 
some very solemn and lofty principles, 
namely: 

The U. N. is open to all peace-loving na- 
tions who accept the obligations imposed 
by the charter. 

All members are pledged to fulfill their 
obligations under the charter in good faith, 

All are pledged to settle their disputes by 
peaceful means and in such manner as not 
to endanger peace, security, and justice. 

In its international relations no Member 
shall use or threaten force against the terri- 
tory and political independence of any state 
or behave in any manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations. 

All are pledged to give every assistance to 
the United Nations when, in accordance with 
the charter, it takes any action, and also not 
to give assistance to any state against which 
the United Nations is taking action or to 
restore peace. 

We believe the above principles are suffi- 
cient to correctly state the governing law of 
the United Nations. Now, let us look at the 
facts. 

When North Korea attacked South Korea, 
the United Nations termed North Korea the 
aggressor, and ordered troops under the ban- 
nr of the U. N. to assist South Korea. The 
Korean action was participated in by the 
United States and 15 other members who 
contributed armed forces. In addition 46 
nations made contributions, in some form 
or other, economic or military. 

Then what happened? 

Red China, instead of being on the side 
of peace and helping the U. N. troops, sent 
her hoards of Red fightingmen into North 
Korea. They violated every decent rule of 
warfare by killing captured prisoners, tor- 
turing and brainwashing them and removing 
them into Chinese provinces, many of whom 
are still in the hands of the Chinese Reds, 
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The same Chinese Reds were responsible 
for killing 33,000 Americans and wounding 
100,000. 

The same Chinese Reds refused to help 
unite Korea through the medium of free 
elections. 

The same Chinese Reds, in utter and flag- 
rant violation of the Korean truce terms, 
built up, and are still building up troops 
and armaments in North Korea. 

These Reds have kidnaped and tortured 
hundreds of American missionaries of many 
denominations. 

These Reds have, again and again, threat- 
ened to take Formosa by force and only the 
presence of the American fleet in Formosan 
waters has prevented this forceful action. 

These Reds have liquidated an estimated 
20 million Chinese during the 8 years of their 
rule. 

These Reds have waged undeclared war, 
subversion and insurrection throughout Asia, 

These Reds hold 25 million or more of their 
fellow Chinese in slave labor camps and 
are daily continuing their acts of liquidation 
against freedom loving people. 

With the dove of peace in one hand a 
dagger dripping with blood in the other, 
the Chinese seating of barbaric Red Chi- 
nese delegates in the United Nations, Reds 
have violated every code of decency known 
to man. 

This, in brief, is the record of facts at- 
tached to the dossier of the Chinese Reds 
who demand that they be admitted to 
membership in the United Nations, proven 
liars, thieves, brigands, sadists, murderers, the 
Chinese Communists, like their teachers, the 
Russian Reds, have the unalterable gall to 
insist upon being seated among men who are 
striving to create a better world where peace 
and brotherly love and decency shall pre- 
vail. Yet in the face of this miserable record 
of sheer rottenness there those within 
this country who say that whatever the Chi- 
nese Reds might have done in the past, they 
should now be admitted because it would 
help our foreign trade or business in gen- 
eral. Ugh. The stench is unbearable. 

The American Legion has again and again 
spoken out as being definitely opposed to the 
admission of Red China to the U. N. The 
Congress of the United States has resolved 
never to permit such an admission. We in- 
dividual Legionnaires, knowing the facts, and 
supporting the United Nations in its efforts 
to create a better world, must continue to 
oppose with all our strength and ability any 
effort whatsover to permit the entry of Red 
China to the U. N. 

Let us also hope that in the not too distant 
future, a conference may be called to review 
the Charter, in accordance with graph 3 
or article 9 of the Charter and that, by proper 
revision of the Charter, which can be done 
in spite of any veto, Red Russia may be 
thrown out of the United Nations and thus 
remove for all time any sembance of respect- 
ability Russia has gained through her 
membership in the U. N. 


Insulting Remarks About Mexicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 
Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following letter 
which was sent today to Mrs. Frederic A. 


Groves, national president of the Daugh- 


ters of the American Revolution: 


February 14 


Dear Mrs. Groves: Permit me to commend 
you for disassociating yourself and the pol- 
icies of your national organization from the 
undemocratic remarks about Mexicans, made 
by Mrs. Charlotte C. Rush, a member of your 
Denver, Colo., chapter. Your statement 
should further serve to indicate that the 
DAR has come a long way since the unfor- 
tunate Marian Anderson incident in 1948, in 
espousing the ideals of real Americanism. 
As the Representative in Congress of a prin- 
cipal segment of the Mexican population in 
Detroit, I can proudly attest to their loyalty 
and fine citizenship. 

It is no secret that treatment of Mexicans 
in certain parts of this country, coupled with 
attitudes reflected in such remarks made by 
Mrs. Rush is a source of animosity I know 
to exist against white Americans among many 
people in Mexico. I hope that your quick re- 
jection of her statement will contribute to- 
ward assuaging their feelings and binding 
the ties demanded by decent instincts and 
our common interests with the Mexican 
people. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C. Drees, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Hon. Howard H. Baker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith Senate Resolution 20, 
adopted by the Senate of Tennessee, at 
Nashville, on February 7, 1957, recom- 
mending the appointment of the Honor- 
able Howarp H. Baker, the distinguished 
United States Representative from the 
Second Congressional District, to the 
Board of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 20 


A resolution to recommend the appointment 
of Hon. Howarp H. Baker to the Board of 
the TVA 


Whereas there will soon be a yacancy on 
the Board of the TVA; and 

Whereas a citizen of Alabama, Kentucky, 
or Tennessee could more nearly act for and 
express the sentiments of the people of the 
three States wherein the TVA is located than 
could a citizen from some other part of this 
country; and 

Whereas there is one man who would seem 
to more nearly fulfill the qualifications re- 
quired of this great office than any other 
man in Tennessee, and should he be able to 
be persuaded to accept the appointment of 
this Board, both our Nation and the TVA and 
the three States of the Tennessee Valley 
would know that this vast enterprise would 
be in capable and honest and fair hands; 
and 

Whereas, though this man, the Honorable 
Congressman Howarp H. BAKER, would leave 
a void in the Second Congressional District, 
being this district’s present Congressman, 
another great Tennessean, the Honorable 
Hobart Atkins, a distinguished State sena- 
tor, who presently represents a great portion 
of the Second Congressional District in this 
80th General Assembly, would have to be 
drafted to offer himself for this seat in Con- 
gress that has known other great Tennes- 
seans through 16 decades of Tennessee his- 
tory: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That this body recommend to 
the President of the United States that a 
Tennessean be appointed to the Board of the 
TVA and that this man be the Honorable 
Howarp H. BAKER; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the senate be 
directed to mail copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Honorable Goy. Frank G. Clement, to our 
2 United States Senators, and to our 9 Con- 
gressmen, 

Adopted February 7, 1957. 

Jaren MADDOX, 
Speaker of the Sengte. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we pause to celebrate the 39th anni- 
versary of the proclamation of Lithu- 
anian independence. We all know that 
Lithuania was conquered by Soviet Rus- 
sia at the beginning of World War II 
and has been incorporated into the 
Soviet Union itself. But some may not 
realize that the story of the Lithuanian 
people goes on today. They were 
crushed by Soviet armed might and exist 
now under the repressive heel of the 
Soviet Communist bureaucracy. But 
the Lithuanian people continue to seek 
that freedom which they experienced as 
an independent nation from 1918 until 
1940. In this hour we are testifying to 
their unquenchable thirst for freedom, 
for that liberty which we are often 
tempted to take lightly because ours 
seems so secure. But also in this hour 
we are calling the attention of the world 
once again to the Soviet denial of inde- 
pendence to the foreign nations in her 
control. Soviet Russia practices this 
repression of the Lithuanian people, but 
in the next breath pledges her undying 
devotion to the cause of freedom for op- 
pressed and exploited peoples every- 
where. We must not cease to make this 
hypocrisy clear. 

The Lithuanian people have never sur- 
rendered themselves to communism. 
Ever since the end of World War II. they 
have resisted Communist attempts to 
Sovietize their country. Great numbers 
of Lithuanians were deported and there 
were large-scale movements of Russians 
into Lithuania. The Soviet Union at- 
tempted to collectivize the Lithuanian 
farms. Any celebration of the Lithu- 
anian Independence Day was forbidden 
and the flag of free Lithuania could not 
be displayed. The Soviet authorities ad- 
mitted last year that the spirit of re- 
sistance lived on in spite of this, for they 
began an unsuccessful drive to lure back 
the anti-Communist underground still 
at large in Lithuania, They proclaimed 
an amnesty for all such fugitives, but the 
Lithuanians fought on. 

At the very end of 1956 when the eyes 
of the world were focused on the Soviet 
brutality in Hungary and Poland's at- 
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tempt to gain freedom from Soviet domi- 
nation, the seeds of discontent were also 
blossoming forth in Lithuania. The edu- 
cated men and women of Lithuania had 
begun to attack Soviet culture in all its 
aspects—the arts, the sciences, and, of 
course, Soviet philosophy. The Soviet 
Union vowed a campaign against what 
it called these instances of bourgeoisie 
ideology. But what is this bourgeoisie 
ideology Russia wants to kill? It is the 
claim to freedom from domination by 
the brute power of a foreign totalitarian 
state. It is the claim to the right which 
Christians haye affirmed for 2,000 years, 
the right to know the truth and to act 
on the belief that the individual man 
has infinite value, for he is the child of 
God. The freedom which Soviet Russia 
gave was only the freedom to live within 
the mental chains of a foreign-imposed 
communism. 

We who live in America salute the 
freedom-loving people of Lithuania on 
this occasion of their independence day. 
We salute them with knowledge that the 
world will not be permitted to forget 
that they live under Soviet domination. 
We salute them with our renewed devo- 
tion to fight the threats to liberty that 
may arise in our own land. We pray 
that they may be strengthened to bear 
the harshness of foreign totalitarian rule 
and that God, in his infinite mercy, may 
lighten their burden. 


Protesting the Present Political Division 
of Ireland and the Presence of British 
Troops Therein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
the following resolution with which I 
thoroughly agree that was adopted by 
the Massachusetts State House of Repre- 
sentatives, protesting the present politi- 
cal division of Ireland and the presenc 
of British troops therein. s 
RESOLUTIONS PROTESTING THE PRESENT POLIT- 

ICAL DIVISION OF IRELAND AND THE PRESENCE 

or BRITISH Troops THEREIN 


Whereas the present political division of 
Ireland, whereby a part thereof is subject to 
British rule, is not in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of self-determination and is not based 
on the racial, economic, or historical back- 
ground of the people of Ireland; Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts recommends that the Congress of 
the United States be urged to use its in- 
fluence to abrogate the present political 
division of Ireland, and to protest the pres- 
ence of British troops in that country; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the members 
thereof from this Commonwealth, 
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Adopted, House of Representatives, Janu- 

ary 24, 1957. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

Adopted, in concurrence, Senate, January 
29, 1957. 
Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
Attest. 

EDWARD J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


A true copy. 


Lithuania Will Be Free Again 
7 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a privilege for me to associate my- 
self with my colleagues in this House 
who are commemorating the 39th anni- 
versary of the independence of Lithu- 
ania, which falls on February 16. 

It seems to me that we can best and 
most fittingly observe this anniversary, 
which is a milestone on the obstacle- 
strewn roadway of human freedom, not 
merely by felicitations, in which all of 
us may join with the greatest sincerity, 
but more particularly by using this 
House, this assembly of the elected repre- 
sentatives of a free people, as a sounding 
board to reach the whole world, and 
especially the cruel and graceless and 
godless lords of Communist imperialism, 
to send out messages of hope and en- 
couragement to the nearly three million 
people now living in Lithuania who are 
actually in captivity behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

They cannot leave. If they could, our 
country gladly would provide asylum for 
many of them, as we are doing for those 
who have been able to escape from the 
Red terror in Hungary. Doubtless many 
of them would not wish to leave their 
homeland if they could; but they do 
yearn for freedom, the freedom which 
they won when the Czar was overthrown 
in 1918, the freedom which they lost 
when in 1940 the armed might of Com- 
munist imperialism crushed the resist- 
ance of the Lithuanian people, who 
number in total approximately the same 
as the population of my own State of 
Connecticut, and forced them against 
their will to become a Soviet in the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

To emphasize the mockery which 
Soviet Russia perpetuated, the people of 
the Republic of Lithuania have had no 
opportunity to have a free election, have 
had no say about their government, 
which is conducted on direct orders from 
Moscow. Lithuania has no direct con- 
tact with the outside world, except as 
directed by Soviet Russia. 

We all know that, in this era when all 
over the world new nations are emerging 
by self-determination to independence 
and freedom, Soviet Russia is the biggest 
colonial empire in the world. The 
Kremlin counts Lithuania as one of its 
colonies. 

But the 10,000 Americans of Lithuanian 
birth who live in my State, and their tens 
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of thousands of children and grand- 
children, and their friends and neighbors 
by the hundreds of thousands who ad- 
mire and respect them and the land of 
their origin, know that Lithuania will 
not willingly continue to be a colony of 
any empire. 

The fires that light and warm the way 
to freedom still burn in Lithuania, al- 
though their brightness may not today be 
visible across the seas. Here, today, let 
us assure our friends in that beautiful 
country on the Baltic, that we admire 
their courage, and that we look forward 
to the day when we may be able to help 
them to secure again the freedom which 
they won 39 years ago, and to see them 
take their place among the United Na- 
tions as a free and independent country. 


The Independence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to say that this 39th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence should again 
alert all freemen to the price of freedom. 
Lithuania today portrays a truth we can- 
not permit to grow dim—the truth that 
a lack of adequate strength and unity 
among free nations spells Soviet domi- 
nation. We cannot view this truth as 
a Nation apart from immediate threat, 
for only through mutual vigilance, 
strength, and unity among all who cher- 
ish liberty can independence be attained, 
maintained, or regained. 

It is timely that we recall the Soviet 
aim. On the eve of the conquest of 
Lithuania, Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov boldly stated that Lithuania “should 
begin now to initiate your people into the 
Soviet system which in the future shall 
reign everywhere.” 

It is well that we and other free na- 
tions recall the Soviet's tactics—pro- 
fessed friendship, professed guaranties 
of territorial integrity, the peaceful 
entry of military units under a so-called 
mutual-assistance treaty, internal sub- 
version, an incident coupled with de- 
mands, and, finally, rigged elections 
leading to the incorporation of Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union. 

Nor can we forget the consequences— 
the mass deportation of Lithuanians to 
the Soviet Arctic, the warping of the 
thought. and culture and economy of 
Lithuania to the perverted mold of com- 
munism, the stifling of religion and the 
sacrifice of human liberties to the mon- 
strous appetite of Soviet dictation. 

On this independence day, Americans 
join with Lithuanians everywhere in re- 
asserting the inalienable right of all men 
to be free. We join in recognition of 
the undying will of a people to throw off 
their bonds and again to exercise their 
freedom. The will of a nation to assume 
its rightful identity still flames, and with 
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the patient and watchful unity of all 
free peoples, history will again confirm 
the reality of Lithuanian independence. 


Equal Rights for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February.4, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, equal-rights-for-women legis- 
lation has been introduced in the present 
session by several Members. I am proud 
to be one of them. 

The proposed equal-rights amend- 
ment to the Constitution has many sup- 
porters today due principally to the 
educational work of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Clubs over the past 20 years. 


So that all may be aware of the aims 
of this amendment, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include a statement 
of the aims of this amendment, prepared 
by Mrs, Hazel Palmer, president of the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs: 

Since 1937 the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 
has supported the equal rights amendment to 
the United States Constitution as the most 
effective means of assuring equal legal rights 
to women, and of adjusting legal inequalities 
based on sex which exist in the United States. 
Accredited delegates from the clubs and State 
federations in the 48 States, Washington, 
D. C., Alaska, and Hawaii reaffirmed support 
of the amendment at our national biennial 
convention held in Miami Beach in July 1956. 

The Constitution has been construed as 
granting certain rights only to men. The 
14th and 15th amendments would seem to 
give equal protection and political rights to 
all persons. However, the effect of court 
decisions has been to except women In certain 
of their applications. As an example of the 
discrimination women suffer because they 
have not been included, specifically, in the 
rights contained in the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments, the Executive order which sets forth 
the policies and procedures of the President’s 
Committee on Government Employment pro- 
hibits discrimination against any employee 
or applicant for employment in the Federal 
Government because ‘of race, religion, color, 
or national origin. There is no prohibition 
against discrimination on the basis of sex. 
Similarly, the Executive orders which set 
forth the nondiscrimination provisions to be 
included in Government contracts prohibit 
discrimination against any employee or ap- 
plicant for employment because of race, re- 
ligion, color, or national origin. There is, 
however, no prohibition against discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex. 

The 19th amendment in 1920 gave women 
the right to vote, but did not give them legal 
equalities in other respects. Over a period of 
years there has been some improvement in 
women's status through changes in State 
laws. However, in some States today the 
legal rights of men are far superior to the 
legal rights of women. In the absence of a 
constitutional amendment granting equal 
legal rights to women, what rights a State 
legislature may give this year it can take 
away next year. 

There need be no fear that the equal-rights 
amendment will interfere with States rights 
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to legislate on health, welfare, and civil mat- 
ters. The only limitation that would be im- 
posed by a constitutional amendment grant- 
ing equal rights to men and women would be 
that laws shall apply to all citizens, regard- 
less of sex. 

The chief objection to the amendment 
seems to stem from a fear that it would 
nullify protective legislation. 

Our federation believes that restrictive 
work laws for women only (minimum hours, 
wages, and conditions of work applying to 
women only) serve to make employment of 
women a matter of additional burden to em- 
ployers and results in discriminations in the 
employment of women. Women know that 
the equal-rights amendment would not force 
anyone to hire a woman, but they do know 
that it would give women the legal right to 
be hired if someone did wish to employ them 
‘where such employment is now prohibited in 
some States under the guide of protective leg- 
islation for women, 

The equal-rights amendment would not 
prevent enactment of protective legislation 
for classes of citizens—that is, mothers, wid- 
ows, and children. Veterans’ legislation, leg- 
islation for farmers, legislation for our elderly 
people, constitute examples of legislation for 
a class of citizens. 

Such legislation is not based on sex, but 
on the circumstances of a group of citizens. 
We believe there is a real need for supplant- 
ing current protective legislation exclusively 
for women by new and broader laws pro- 
tecting both men and women without dis- 
crimination. The National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs 
believes that all workers should be assured 
favorable working conditions regardless of 
sex, and that legislative progress in this 
direction would be more rapid if working 
men and women enjoyed equality under this 
constitutional amendment. Both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Conventions 
adopted platforms in 1956 pledged to the 
support of the equal-rights amendment. To 
not honor this pledge is to place a weapon 
in the hand of our ideological enemy, we feel. 

The equal-rights amendment will not re- 
quire more extensive testing by the courts 
than any other new law. Of course, there 
will be some changes in some State laws if 
this amendment is ratified. That is its 
p But surely, legal equality under 
the laws of this country is well worth the 
necessary legal adjustments in the States 
or legal decisions in the courts if the ques- 
tions are taken there. 

To become a law, the equal-rights amend- 
ment will have to be ratified by 36 State leg- 
islatures. The thing we ask is that Congress 
submit the question to the States and give 
the people of America a chance to decide 
the future legal status of one group of citi- 
zens—women. 

Efforts toward legal equality have proven 
successful. Federal law during the past 
world war placed women in the service on 
an equal basis with men in relation to pay, 
status and benefits. This gave impetus to 
the acceptance and utilization of women's 
capacities, and proved the value of women 
as an integral part of the service. Our coun- 
try needs the intelligent acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by all of its citizens. More than 
50 percent of the American people are wom- 
en. With women under legal disability this 
means that over one-half our citizens are 
prevented from making their maximum con- 
tribution to the solution of the critical 
problems which face us. 

The United Nations Charter, to which the 
United States is signatory, stated in its 
preamble as one of its p “to reaffirm 
faith in the equal rights of men and women.” 
By subscribing to the Charter, each nation 
has endorsed this principle. Internationally, 
so far as equal legal rights are concerned, 
we lag behind countries which the United 
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States itself has encouraged to grant equal- 
ity to women. Egypt, Burma, Greece, Japan, 
Western Germany, and Pakistan have all 
given constitutional equality to women. 
The prestige of the United States is assailed 
by Russia on the grounds that it does not 
grant its women equal legal rights. If our 
Constitution contained the equal-rights 
amendment, the United States would not be 
placed in the position of endorsing this 
principle in theory but violating it in prac- 
tice. 

The equal-rights amendment would give 
women equal legal rights in such areas as 
inheritance, guardianship of chiidren and 
property rights. These are urgent matters 
that need to be corrected. We recognize 
that the intangibles of sociai inequality can- 
not be solved by legislation. Nevertheless, 
it can hardly be doubted that nondiscrimina- 
tory law is basic to the achievement of a 
just society, and the only apparent way the 
several States can be assured of nondiscrim- 
inatory laws and permanency of them is by 
the passage of the equal-rights amendment 
to the United States Constitution. 

We urgently and respectfully seek your 
wholehearted support of this very important 
legislation. The women of America seek only 
their just rights as full citizens. To those 
of you who have fought beside us in the 
past for our full citizenship, we are grate- 
ful. To you who will now join us, may we 
say thank you“ and express our deep appre- 
ciation. 

HAZEL PALMER, 
President, the National Federation 
of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
FEBRUARY 1957. 


At the Crossroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am including an oration delivered by 
John G. McComb, of Kansas, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Sons and Daughters 
of Kansas, at Topeka, Kans., on January 
28, 1957. This is an organization that 
carries on the traditions of what is 
known as the Sunflower State. John 
McComb is a young student who won 
first award in a statewide contest with 
other students on the general subject 
of Kansas. I believe Members of the 
House and Senate will be interested in 
reading this splendid statement. 

On a hot, dusty day in September 1882, 
at Manhattan, Kans. a red-haired boy 
was plodding by the campus of Kansas 
State. He had hiked 70 miles to get his 
education. He did not carry an expensive 
portable typewriter. Instead, walking every 
step of the way, he Was leading the family 
cow to her and to his new home. 

So goes the often told story of an ir- 
Tepressible ambition for an education. This 
Was the beginning of Jim Harbords career 
which was to lead him to a second in com- 
mand under General Pershing in World War 
I. and later to the position of chairman of 
be board of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 


Webster defines a crossroads as a road that 
crosses & main road. A crossroad is not a 
track that goes across the main road be- 
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cause it has to. The crossroad obviously 
contributes to the traffic and consequently 
adds to the enjoyment of the people who 
travel on it. Let us think of our United 
States as the main road and of Kansas 
as the road that crosses it. 

In Kansas, the current of affairs and the 
achievements of her people have not gone 
across and then ignored the main stream of 
development of the Nation. They have con- 
tributed to, and become a part of it. We are 
important as a crossroad not only because 
we are at the center of the Nation, but 
primarily because we make our .contribu- 
tion to the stream of national develop- 
ment. 

On the plains of Kansas from 1854 to 1860 
was fought a momentous conflict between 
the idea of freedom and the idea of slavery. 
Kansas reached a crossroads here and took 
the richt road. It was John J. Ingalls who 
said that “Kansas has been the testing 
ground for every experiment in morals, poli- 
tics, and social life.” 

While skill is something for which there 
is no substitute, and while there is great 
vocational value in a general education, still, 
both must be supplemented by personality 
and character. Before a man can be a godd 
businessman or professional man he has to 
be a good man. 

This is the important contribution of 
Kansas to the main road of the Nation, her 
brilliant manpower, Unfortunately for us, 
I am told, a majority of our college graduates 
leave the State. Not because they do not like 
Kansas, but because the State cannot as yet 
offer them the financial, commercial, and 
professional rewards their abilities merit. 
I learn that two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the personnel of the high-ranking officials 
of United States Steel and other gigantic 
corporations come from farms and villages 
of the Middle West, with a very generous 
proportion from Kansas. However, a siz- 
able portion still remain to contribute to the 
stream of national affairs. 

The credit for their success goes directly 
to Kansas and the many things she offers 
her sons and daughters. In a State where 
sunshine is an expected thing and the climate 
is healthful, a man cannot help but grow to 
be strong in keeping with the nature that 
surrounds him. 

Kansas is not without material things to 
offer. She is first in the Nation in wheat 
production, second in grain sorghums, fourth 
in total pounds of beef produced, and stands 
in the top 10 in the production of raw 
minerals. 

The most important contribution to her 
people is the fighting spirit left them by 
their pioneer ancestors. The harsh struggle 
with nature which left it doubtful at times 
whether man could really subdue his en- 
vironment, did not deter, but toughened our 
determined early settlers. The pioneers were 
God-fearing people and they planted that 
trait in their offspring In crossroads chapels 
and city cathedrals the major part of our 
population worships each Sabbath Day and 
carries this spiritual influence into the affairs 
of the week. $ 

Time after time, New York newspapers at- 
tempted to Iure from Emporia a keen-witted, 
penetrating, imaginative man who turned 
them down and established himself in the 
surroundings this State offers. 

This former student of Kansas University 
became an adviser to Presidents, a writer of 
national influence, and a distinguished con- 
tributor to the social and political thought 
of America. For him the school of journal- 
ism at Kansas University was named. At or 
near the top of the list of famous Kansans 18 
the name of William Allen White. 

The Menninger Foundation was estab- 
shed in Topeka by two men who received a 
part of their education at Washburn Uni- 
versity. They have developed the best psy- 
chiatric clinic of its kind in the climate and 
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environment I have been talking about. A 
short time ago, a television program with 
Orson Welles as master of ceremonies was 
presented on a national hookup praising the 
progress of mental hygiene. Mr. Welles used 
as a shining example the amazing work done 
by the Menningers. Truly, the contribution 
of Kansas is primarily not so much in meas- 
ures as in men. 

What made Jim Harbord, William Allen 
White, the Menningers, and men like them? 
The same essentials that have made Kansas, 
and by means of which she is so important 
to the development of America. 

Kansas has been a crossroads; she has con- 
tributed generously, but she is not through. 

There is no marble monument commemo- 
rating what Kansas was. There is, instead, 
a constant traffic of the men and the achieve- 
ments which Kansas continues to produce. - 

Kansas, rich in resources, rich in oppor- 
tunity, rich in resolute tradition. Out of her 
have come and are coming national leaders 
in imaginative thinking, in law, and in social 
p . Indeed, from her has come a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Kansas at the Nation's crossroads, giving 
of her produce, giving of her men and women, 
giving of herself. Because of her, the stream 
of national progress and international lead- 
ership is broader, better, purer than before. 


Negro History Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, as most of 
my colleagues are aware the week of 
February 10 began the annual national 
observance of Negro History Week, a 
salute to the progress and hard-won 
achievements of black Americans. 

Analyzing historical developments is 
by no means one of my personal skilis; 
but I feel that very little disagreement 
will be encountered if we divide the 100- 
year-old Negro struggle for first-class 
citizenship into three general stages. 

In the first stage we would find Negro 
leaders whose courageous efforts put na- 
tional attention on the injustice of slav- 
ery. These great men and women—some 
in bondage and some free—spoke loudly 
and acted boldly to stir much public sen- 
timent against the inhuman practice of 
working, treating, and selling men, wom- 
en, and children as if they were animals. 

Such fighters as Nat Turner, who led 
a slave rebellion, Phyllis Wheatley, So- 
journer Truth, and Frederick Douglas 
were, in a large part, responsible for 
growing northern resentment which led 
to the Civil War and emancipation. 

These brave crusaders very well could 
have considered the abolishment of 
Slavery as victory enough to allow them 
to rest on their laurels, but, those who 
lived did not rest. They continued to 
contribute their aid and counsel in the 
critical readjustment that followed. 

The end of slavery created many prob- 
lems for both Negroes and whites, serious 
prolbems that led to friction, violence, 
and the birth of Jim Crow. By the be- 
ginning of the 20th century—almost 50 
years after emancipation—racial rela- 
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tions had reached such a critical point 
that some compromises were bound to be 
advanced. 

Most of us remember the approaches 
to a solution that were made by Booker 
T. Washington and Marcus Garvey. 
Washington promoted a theory which, 
while bringing about a climate of inter- 
racial cooperation for the immediate 
good, was never intended to serve as a 
permanent pattern. Garvey, on the 
other hand, hit on the idea of ridding 
white America of its problem. by having 
all Negroes leave the country and start 
their own republic in Africa. Garvey 
attracted much attention with his 
UNIA movement, but his efforts also 
generated waves of protest from Negroes 
who saw no solution in leaving, and from 
clear-thinking whites who did not want 
to see them leave. 

This, indeed, was a period of dilemma 
and frustration; of half-truths and 
hollow promises; of brave arguments and 
violent rebuttals. It was during this pe- 
riod that two organizations which have 
become the prime champions of social, 
political, and economic equality for 
Negroes came into being—the NAACP 
and the CIO. 

These groups threw their member- 
ships open to anyone who believed in 
true democratic principles and freedom 
of opportunity, and this is what Negroes 
wanted. The emergence of a vigorous, 
intelligent type of Negro leadership is 
proof that Negro history, as an uphill 
fight for freedom, has reached its third 
and final stage. 

We have seen the ground laid for ulti- 
mate victory by Mary McLeod Bethune 
and Walter White. We have been kept 
abreast of developments by Robert S. 
Abbott, Robert L. Vann, and John H. 
Johnson. We have been brought closer 
to economic independence by C. C. 
Spaulding, Dr. Maceo Walker, and 
Charles C. Diggs, Sr. We have contrib- 
uted to the pride and happiness of the 
Nation through Joe Louis, Jackie Robin- 
son, Nat “King” Cole, Duke Ellington, 
Marian Anderson, and Dorothy Dan- 
dridge. We have made equality have 
real meaning through the efforts of 
Thurgood Marshall, Roy Wilkins, and 
our NAACP. 

We have shown that we have political 
unity and intelligence by electing 5 Negro 
Congressmen since 1900, 3 in the past 15 
years. We have demonstrated through 
Rev. Martin Luther King that we never 
intend to leave this Nation, nor do we see 
the need to compromise with democratic 
principle. We are fully conscious, now, 
that we are Americans, too; and that 
there is no turning back from our de- 
sires and rights to enjoy every blessing 
promised to every citizen of this Nation. 

Today, the climax of Negro history, as 
such, is being written. Today, through 
securing equal housing, equal educa- 
tion, and equal economic opportunity 
through achieving equal voting privi- 
leges, through electing qualified men to 
high public offices, through insisting on 
the right to contribute our talents and 
energies to America’s progress, Negro 
citizens are writing the most glorious 
chapter in Negro advancement. 

The Negro is confident and inspired by 
the knowledge that, in fulfillment of the 
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responsibilities of citizenship, he has 
worthily contributed to the social and 
cultural advancement of our national 
life. In the following poem, with which 
I have taken certain liberties, written by 
Rev. William Holmes Borders, distin- 
guished pastor of Wheat Street Baptist 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., the Negro declares 
his Americanism: 


I Am SOMEBODY 


I am somebody— 
I am a poet in Langston Hughes. 
I am an author in Frank Yerby. 
I am a creator of rhyme in Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar. 
I am a Christian Statesman in J. R. E. Lee. 
I am a diplomat in Ralph A. Bunche. 


I am somebody— 

Iam somebody. I am a soldier in Gen. B. O. 
Davis. 

I am courage in Crispus Attucks and Dorie 
Miller. 3 

Iam a humorist in Eddie “Rochester” Ander- 
son. 

I am a television artist in Nat “King” Cole. 

I am a concert singer in Leontine Price. 

I am a renowned baritone in Robert Mc- 
Ferrin. 

I am a great contralto in Marion Anderson. 


I am somebody— 

I am somebody. I am an athlete in Harri- 
son Dillard and Ira Murchison. 

I am a basketball star in Bill Russell and 

With Chamberlain. 

I am an intelligent pen in the hand of 
DuBols. 

I am a college president in Mordecai John- 
son. s 

I am a breaker of world records in Jesse 
Owens and Eddie Tolan. 


I am somebody— 

Iam somebody. I am an orator in P. James 
Bryant and Howard Thurman. 

I am a preacher in C. T. Walker and L. K. 
Williams. 

I am a composer in Nathaniel Dett. 

I am an actor in William Marshall, Frank 
Silvera, Sidney Poiter, and James Ed- 
wards. 

I am a boxer in Sugar Ray Robinson. 

I am a knockout punch in Floyd Patterson. 

I am a baseball player in Jackie Robinson 
and Hank Aaron. 

I am a home-run hitter in Larry Doby and 
Willie Mays. 

I am a world famous pitcher in Don New- 
combe and Satchel Paige. 


I am somebody— 

Iam somebody. I am a scientist in George 
Washington Carver. 

I am an industrial educator in Booker T. 
Washington. 

I am a Congressman in WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, and CHARLES 
C. Dices, Jr. 

I am a skin specialist in Dr. Lawless, of Chi- 
cago, and teach what I know at North- 
western University. 

Iam a judge in Wade H. McCree and Elvin 
L. Davenport. 

I am a musicmaker in Duke Ellington and 
Ella Fitzgerald. 

I am a pathologist in Julian Lewis and serve 
on the University of Chicago faculty. 

I am the first successful operator on the 
human heart in Daniel Hale Williams. 

I am an entertainer in Eartha Kitt and 
Harry Belafonte. 


I am somebody— 
I am an Assistant Secretary of Labor in J. 
Ernest Wilkins. 
Iam loyalty in the armed services. 
I am insight in Sojourner Truth and Fred- 
erick Douglas. 


I am an advocator of justice in Roy Wilkins 
Marshall. 


and Thurgood 
I am a labor leader in A, Phillip Randolph, 
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Iam somebody— 

Iam somebody. I am a molder of character 
in Nannie Burroughs. 

I am a banker in R, R. Wright and L. D. 
Milton. 

I am a certified public accountant in Jesse 
Blayton and Richard Austin. 

I am a sculptor in Henry O. Tanner. 

Jam a businessman in Alonzo Herndon and 
Charles C. Diggs, Sr. 

I am a grand specimen of womanhood in 
Mary McLeod Bethune. 

I am a publisher in John Sengstacke, Mrs. 
Robert L, Vann, and John H. Johnson. 


I am somebody 

Iam somebody. I am an-insurance execu- 
tive in C. C. Spaulding. 

Iam a zoologist in Ernest E. Just. 

Iam a historian in Carter Woodson, J. Hope 
Franklin, and J. A. Rogers. 

Iam a lover of education in Charlotte Haw- 
kins Brown. 

I am a beautician in Madames Walker, 

shington, and Malone. 

I am a trustee tn slavery. I protected my 
master’s wives and daughters while he 
fought to keep the chains of slavery 
about my body. 

Iam a bishop in W. A. Fountain and George 
Baber. 

I am a ball of fire in Richard Allen. 

I am.a laborer in John Henry. 

I am a true Christian, for indeed, I prac- 
ticed the religion of Jesus at points 
better than my master from whom I 
learned it. 

I am somebody. 


The climax of Negro history is today 
being written in the extension of the 
frontiers of democracy to encompass 
freedom and justice for all people. 


The Great Plains Is Tottering Under a 
Prolonged Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
economy of the one-fifth of our Nation 
lying within the Great Plains is tottering 
under the impact of a prolonged drought. 
Two million acres of American soil al- 
ready have been damaged by win erosion. 
Another 29 million are on the verge of 
blowing in what would be the biggest 
dust bowl in history. 

Hundreds of millions of Federal dollars 
are being pumped into some 700 counties 
in 15 States designated as drought emer- 
gency disaster areas. Far more will 
have to be appropriated as the drought 
spreads. 

That we also must develop a region- 
wide plan was pointed out recently by 
one of the foremost students of the 
region, Dr. Carl F. Kraenzel, professor 
of rural sociology at Montana State co 
lege in Bozeman. 

In his excellent study, The Great 
Plains in Transition, Dr. Kraenzel deals 
with one-fifth of the land area of the 
United States, with a population of about 
6 million. 

Among publications which recently 
have called attention to Dr. Kraenzel’s 
study have been the St. Louis Post- 
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Dispatch and the New Leader. The edi- 
torial from the January 30, 1957, issue 
of the Post-Dispatch and the report from 
the February 4, 1957, issue of the New 
Leader follows: 


| From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 
30, 1957] 


INsTesD oF A Dust BOWL 


Two million acres of American soil already 
have been damaged by wind erosion. 

Twenty-nine million more acres are on the 
verge of blowing in what would be the biggest 
dust bowl in our history. 

With these facts before us, the lesson of 
the drought has come painfully home. Most 
of the Nation is open to the ravages of long- 
continued dryness, and it must be anticipated 
that droughts will recur again and again 
throughout the foreseeable future. Most 
deeply concerned with the problems of aridity 
is an area of some 600,000 square miles, 
stretching from Mexico to Canada, where 
rainfall is always deficient. That is the Great 
Plains. 

If the plains blow as they are capable of 
blowing these next few years, the disastrous 
effects will be felt in St. Louis and New York, 
Seattle and Key West as well. 

We will eat dust and wipe it out of our 
eyes, and we will pay more taxes to bail out 
a bankrupt region again. 

The Great Plains exemplify most dramati- 
cally of all the country, the absolute neces- 
sity for long-range, broad-gage, bold-thinking 
plans which, if they cannot quite whip 
drought, will still stop drought from ever 
completely whipping us again. 

Where to begin? An excellent starting 
point has been suggested by Dr. Carl F. 
Kraenzel, professor of rural sociology at Mon- 
tana State College, in Bozeman, one of the 
foremost students of the region. 

Dr. Kraenzel proposes a Great Plains Foun- 
dation which will devote itself to working out 
the region's problems in terms of its own 
living conditions, which have long been rec- 
ognized as different from those of any other 
part of the United States. 

What makes this region unique in Ameri- 
can experience? It averages 20 inches or less 
of rainfall yearly, and would be a desert if it 
were not that the limited rainfall frequently 
occurs at the most favorable growing season. 
In the rural plains counties, which Kraenzel 
colorfully calls the “yonland,” the popula- 
tion is dwingling. 

This shrunken and precarious population 
is struggling to keep up the schools, roads, 
churches and local governments which taxed 
the energies of a third more, Of all Ameri- 
cans they are most exposed to drought by the 
circumstances of nature, and most liable to 
extreme devastation in drought by the cir- 
cumstances of their economy. 

Yet they have never had an organized 
chance to work out their own salvation. 
Their future has been planned for them in 
cities which are not a part of them, and in 
nonplains parts of their States with which, 
as Dr. Kraenzel says, they have less in com- 
mon than they do with the plains portions 
of other States. “There are not enough 
newspapers, institutions, and agencies for 
the plainsman“ even “to describe his pre- 
dicament,” let alone do something about it. 

Through a Great Plains Foundation, Carl 
Kraenzel would like to see a coordinated 
and—for the first time—indigenous, locally 
relevant attack made upon such problems 
as ground-water development and control, 
livestock production and marketing, finan- 
cial reserves from fat years for lean years, 
adult education, adaptation of public health 
techniques to fit plains conditions, and lli- 
brary, art, museum and adult-education 
facilities. 

It is an idea which ought to fire the 
Imagination of Americans whether they are 
plainsmen or mountain men or dwellers on 
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this fine midwest prairie. If and when it is 
realized, it can become a new frontier of 
ideas and techniques and cooperative enter- 
prise to cushion the ill effects of drought 
and strengthen America in a part of the 
West thet will always be a rugged and chal- 
lenging land. 


— 


[From the New Leader of February 4, 1957] 
DROUGHT DISASTER IN THE GREAT PLAINS 
(By Bicknell Eubanks) 


Dallas. — The plague of drought in the 
lower Great Plains and Southwest, has be- 
come a national disaster, too great for local 
agencies to tackle alone. Among the Fed- 
eral agencies already active in emergency or 
long-range aid are the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Interior, and Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. In a few cases, State and local agen- 
cies and private groups are dovetailing their 
wotk with Federal activity. But as the sun 
sets again each afternoon without rain, and 
long-range forecasts continue pessimistic, 
the national scope of agricultural disaster 
grows more evident. 

The southern Great Plains has had a ma- 
jor drought about once every 20 years since 
the area was settled by farmers in the 1830s. 
When early explorers saw the land in its lush 
years, they dubbed it a “sea of grass.” But 
one of the earliest reliable maps—T. G. Brad- 
Tford’s Comprehensive Atlas, published in 
Boston in 1835—labeled the entire region, 
from the Canadian border to the Red River 
and straddling the 100th meridian, the 
Great American Desert.” 

In the 1930s, when severe drought and 
economic depression brought acute suffering 
to the southern plains, the term “Dust Bowl" 
was coined. Thousands of farmers and 
ranchers migrated. Then came a decade of 
abnormally good rainfall, from 1940 to 1949. 
New settlers came, the crop failures and dust 
storms of the thirties were forgotten, and 
much more grassland was plowed—about 4 
million acres in the southern plains alone 
between 1942 and 1952. At least 3 million 
acres, however, were thin, sandy soils un- 
suited to permanent cultivation. 

Now the drought has come back, with 
nearly 29 million acres of land in the Great. 
Plains ready to blow.“ The current series of 
rainless months began in 1950, in southwest 
Texas and southeast New Mexico. By 1955, 
wind erosion had spread over a wide area, 
once again labeled the “Dust Bowl.“ Last 
fall, east Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
even western Mississippi and Tennessee 
tasted dust from the five-Sstate, winter- 
wheat area of Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Kansas and New Mexico. By December 1, 
1956, 2 million acres of land had suffered 
severe damage. 

Wind erosion and the economic heartbreak 
that goes with it-4re major consequences of 
prolonged drought. When crops fail for the 
second or third consecutive year, all pro- 
tective stubble disappears. Nothing is left 
to hold loose, dry soil in place. Similarly, 
when grassland dries up, is too heavily 
grazed during drought, or is smothered by 
dust sifting in from blowing cropland, that, 
too, begins to blow. Damage spreads from 
one piece of land to another. Up in the 
top of the Texas Panhandle, in Deaf Smith 
County, county roads are even blowing away. 
There isn’t enough moisture in the soil to 
support the road beds. 

A 3,500-mile trip around the high plains 
of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Kansas has convinced me that a major 
disaster may be in sight. Damage to the 
land is tremendous already, but the human 
injury will be more serious. Thus far, the 
drought's effects have been more or less con- 
centrated in the southern area of the Great 
Plains, on the Mesa de Maya, in southeast 
Colorado. But the drought is spreading, not 
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A 
receding, and it is accelerating as it spreads. 

Of the Nation's 3,000-odd counties, some 
700 in 15 States are under designation as 
drought emergency disaster areas. (In 1955, 
there were 326 in 14 States.) The early 
shoots of winter wheat are shriveling fast 
for lack of moisture. What little grass cover 
managed to break through the dry crust is 
nothing more than desiccated vegetation. In 
most pasturelands—or, rather, what used to 
be grazing areas—even the grass roots have 
long since dried up and blown away. And 
the winter winds have only begun. 

When President Eisenhower flew into the 
drought area in January, there were sarcastic 
remarks that if the area couldn't get any 
rain, the next best thing was for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to come down out 
of the skies. But Mr. Eisenhower may focus 
the Nation's attention on a sagging sector 
of the United States economy which, if 
allowed to give way, might bring down na- 
tional prosperity in a catastrophe that would 
make the 1930 depression seem a shadow by 
comparison. 

Bankers, agricultural experts, business- 
men, and economists caution that the re- 
gional economy is tottering under the impact 
of prolonged drought. Farmers and ranch- 
ers, who have been the principal consumers, 
no longer have ready cash with which to buy 
in local stores. Their credit is almost ex- 
hausted. The small-business men are having 
to cancel orders with wholesale houses, which 
in turn are cutting down on purchases from 
the manufacturers. Banks have been strain- 
ing to extend credit beyond normal risks in 
many communities. 

While such Federal agencies as the Small 
Business Administration have been extend- 
ing their activities, many small-business men 
see no point in committing themselves to 
further indebtedness, even to Federal agen- 
cles, because they have little or no money 
coming in from which to repay loans. 

The Federal Government is already spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars on the 
disaster area, but far more will have to be 
appropriated as the drought spreads. 
Among the Federal activities now going on 
are these: : 

Agriculture Department drought-disaster 
programs include distribution .of Govern- 
ment surplus food to needy people through 
State welfare offices; Government-owned sur- 
plus feed grains to help farm and ranch fami- 
lies maintain foundation livestock; funds to 
buy and roughage to maintain basic_herds; 
long-term, favorable-rate emergency credit 
and livestock loans; beef- and pork-purchase 
programs to strengthen distressed livestock 
areas; aid for wind-erosion control measures, 
and other relief activities. 

The Interior Department is pushing soll 
and moisture improvement on the public do- 
main and giving financial relief to water users 
on some Federal reclamation projects. 

The Commerce Department is programing 
airport and road projects in stricken areas to 
give jobs to farmers and farm workers hit by 
the drought. 

Social security and vocational rehabilita- 
tion services, as well as educational and pub- 
lic health projects, are being pushed by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Grants-in-aid to Arizona, Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas 
will top $250 million in the fiscal year 1957. 

As the drought grows more severe, how- 
ever, there is a growing awareness from one 
end of the Great Plains to the other that only 
regionwide planning can cope with the prob- 
lem. The Great Plains comprise a fifth of 
the land area of the United States, with a 
population of about 6 million. In such an 
area, duplication and overlapping can have 
devastating effect, A master program for 
the region, centrally planned and executed, 
is necessary. Some plainsmen insist that 
the Great Plains Agricultural Council is the 
logical base from which to organize such a 
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program, which would tie in longer term 
conservation with more te measures. 

The Nation as a whole cannot afford to 
ignore the Great Plains dilemma much long- 
er, for there are certain fundamental issues 
at stake. Carl Frederick Kraenzel, professor 
of rural sociology at Montana State College, 
emphasizes this in his fine study, The Great 
Plains in Transition. These semiarid lands 
offer hope to an overcrowded and hungry 
world, he points out, “for they represent po- 
tential settlement opportunities and some of 
the potentially most fertile solls of the globe. 
But to make possible successful living in 
these lands requires greater knowledge of 
their problems and better efforts at solution 
than have heretofore been known or made. 
It has not yet been demonstrated that civil- 
ization can thrive, or even survive, in the 
American plains without subsidy. Especially 
is this true of a civilization that is shaped 
preponderantly by humid-area institutions 
and values.” 

Lacking such subsidy, says Mr. Kraenzel, 
“a humid-area type of civilization cannot 
thrive in the semiarid American plains * * * 
without repeated impoverishment of the 
residents.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall cubmit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
_ AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rxconn with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7/4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal_ 
documents of papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Reconp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorzp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 


| published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 


of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rconn any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the fuli report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed, This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members o` his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address de- 
livered by me before the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials at 
Atlantic City, N. J., on November 27, 1956, 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
UNITED States SENATOR, New Mexico, BE- 
FORE THE 42p ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 
OFFICIALS, ATLANTIC Crry, N. J., NOVEMBER 
27, 1956 
Through the kindness of the people of my 

State, I do happen to be the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works of the United 
States Senate. Through the kindness of the 
people in many other States, I do happen to 
have-a fine committee, including the gentle- 
man who addressed the gathering this morn- 
ing, Senator Marty. He is the ranking man 
on the minority side, 

I want to assure you that that committee 
is not a political committee, and on one ever 
thinks about party politics when considering 
what is good for the country as far as that 
committee is concerned. I want to assure 
you that I have received the cooperation of 
Senator Masrrmy, Senator Cask, Senator 
Kucnet, Senator Hruska, Senator COTTON, 
and Senator Busz of the minority side of 
that committee in everything that was good 
for roads or in passing legislation that would 
take care of the water pollution which is so 
acute, especially around thjs area. The 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Roads is 
Senator Gore of Tennessee. Senator Gore 
had hearings by the week, over and over 
again, listening to the tales of woe of people 
from all over the country who were inter- 
ested in good roads. .And we were. After 
due hearings and consideration by the fuli 
committee, the committee reported out the 
bili that has become the law and which is 
the program about which you gentlemen and 
ladies are to work on for the next 13 years. 
It is a 13-year program with a 3-year space 
to start with, which means 195%, 1958, and 
1959, after which Congress will again look 
the matter over and provide for the funds 
necessary to continue the program for the 
next 10 years. - 

I consider myself most fortunate in being 
chairman of that committee and in other 
committee assignments that I have. Because 
as chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works we pass the basic legislation author- 
izing the project, but I am also No, 3 in 
appropriations which will get you the money 
to complete your project. 

I want to pay my compliments today to the 
President of the United States in selecting 
& director, or the head man, who is to handle 
the matters of public roads in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and that is Mr. Tallamy. 
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Of course it was suggested that there should 
be two appointed but Congress thought oth- 
erwise and they decided that one would be 
enough. But either Mr. Volpe or Mr. Tal- 
lamy, I am sure, would have done the job 
fine and I know that Mr. Volpe will. I want 
to assure him this afternoon that as far as 
the Committee on Public Works of the Senate 
is concerned, that he will have our complete 
cooperation because we do believe in good 
roads in this country. 

I think for a moment, at this particular 
time, it would not be amiss if we would all 
stand up and stay silent for 30 seconds in 
respect for a great road man who passed away 
a short time ago, the late Robert Reindollar, 
of Baltimore, Md. (Audience stands in 
silent tribute to Mr. Reindollar.) 

The history of roads in this Nation is a 
wonderful history. I have tried to em- 
phasize it at highway gatherings over and 
over again, but I don't think it would be 
amiss to say it again. Directly after the war 
between the States, we were all isolated in 
sections. The so-called rebel was down in 
the Deep South and the damn yankee was up 
in his area. They would cuss one another 
and they would both cuss we people out in 
the wild and woolly West. But it happened 
in the early part of the century that Mr. Ford 

ad an idea. He developed the jalopy. Of 
course the jalopy had to have somewhere to 
go and a place to go on. the result of which 
people commenced to think about roads, 
How are we going to get them on roads. Then 
people began to think that, after all, that 
jalopy needs some gasoline, needs some lubri- 
cants and needs some rubber, which all made 
for the development and the progress of the 
country as a whole. Nowadays, due to the 
results of the road program throughout the 
United States, you can have four school 
teachers from deep Tennessee or deep Ala- 
bama or Mississippi, get together and go up 
to northern Maine and the northern States 
and find out that they are just the same as 
any other American that the trials and tribu- 
lations are identical, that they have the 
same problems and the same thing happens 
with your transcontinental highways from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Only a few days 
ago I was in Los Angeles, San Diego, and San 
Francisco on the Pacific, now we are over here 
on the Atlantic, and I can Visualize that, if 
this program is carried out that it won't be 
long before you will be able to go from At- 
lantic City. N. J., to San Francisco or San 
Diego or Los Angeles, on a four-lane highway 
and safety at that. I can see it. I believe 
in it. 

Prior to the Reorganization Act, the Mon- 
roney-Mansfield Act, roads were authorized 
through the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives. Then came the Reorgani- 
zation Act which created the Committee on 
Public Works and other committees. It is a 
fine committee. I know and probably Senator 


Mr told you that a lot of folks think it 


is a secondary committee, but what is better 
for the American people than good flood pro- 
tection, good roads, and the control of water 
pollution as far as it effects the American 
people. That committee has for its functions 
everything that has to do with navigation, 
even in Philadelphia, everything that has to 
do with rivers and harbors, even in Phila- 
delphia, everything that has to do with flood 
controls and you people in the Northeast are 
learning about flood control the hard way. 
We always knew about them out in the West, 
but it took Hurricane Carol to actually find 


` 


out what flood control really meant. It is 
interesting at times, sometimes it was amus- 
ing. The boys in the East and Northeast 
that werd fighting flood control are now the 
most anxious to work for flood control. Well, 
that comes under the same committee. 

With the road bill we passed a water-pollu- 
tion bill. It is important, especially to the 
States in the East. What the Ohio and 
Monongahela does to Pittsburgh, to Wheeling, 
to Louisville, and to Cincinnati is out of this 
world. Now the Committee on Public Works 
and the Congress of the United States thinks 
is is a Government responsibility to try to 
do something about those matters on inter- 
state streams. Basic legislation has been 
passed for that. But I am getting off of my 
subject. 

Now when it comes to the question of the 
roads themselyes. You are the boys who are 
going to do it. You have the responsibility. 
You and the Bureau of Public Roads. But 
you should have that teamwork that one of 
the speakers this morning spoke about. He 
says we ought to work together with the 
Bureau of Public Roads and your State high- 
way officials, which is correct. But don't for- 
get the third party, Mr. Citizen. That is the 
reason we provided in this piece of legisla- 
lation that hearings be had in all communi- 
ties wherein the people would join you. They 
might have differences of opinions until the 
Bureau explained and the State highway offi- 
cials explained, and then the matter wdftid 
end as a love feast. And isn’t it fine that you 
would have the American people, the citizen 
who, after all, is the fellow who is paying for 
these roads, a partner in dealing with the 
construction of the roads throughout the 
Nation. I think that is a great provision. I 
understand that a gentleman from one of 
the States, a State highway official, Is to 
give you a paper on the matter of the hearings 
later on in the program. 

Teamwork ls necessary; hearings are neces- 
sary because it will express the opinion. 

Now the impact. What does it mean to 
the economy of this country, this proposi- 
tion of this terrific construction? Let me 
give you a few excerpts around here and tell 
you about the dollars and cents to start with. 

In the 13 years the American people are 
going to spend $24,825,000,000 on roads. In 
1957, which is next year—and I hope the pro- 
gram is ready by that time so that we can 
start it moving; I know some States are hav- 
ing quite a time with the proposition of 
rights-of-way and other things, but I do 
hope the State highway officials will get busy 
in their home States and get out a program 
so we can keep on rolilng—in 1957, $1,000,- 
000,000; 1959, $2,000,- 
, 000,000, 1961, $2,200,- 
000,000 $2,200,- 
000,000 $2,200,- 
000,000; 1966, $2,200,000,000; 1967, 62.200. 
000,000; in 1968 it commences to taper down 
to $1,500,000,000; in 1969, $1,025,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $24,825,000,000 that will be 
spent for roads—that is, the overall system 
taken in, your primary, your secondary, 
urban, and Interstate traffic. 

It is interesting to break it down. The 
apportionments of the Federal-aid highway 
funds authorized for the fiscal 1957 and 
additional sums authorized by the Federal 
act of 1956, for instance, will take your 
neighbors around the neighborhood. The 
total will be $1,125,000,000, The little State 
of Delaware will spend a total of $6,783,214. 
New Jersey, primary, secondary, urban, in- 
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terstate system, a total of $24,278,783. Penn- 
sylvania will spend a total of $59,639,230 in 
1957 only. That is the first year of the 
3-year program. In 1958 Delaware will spend 
a total of $14,250,856; New Jersey, $55,388,- 
479; Pennsylvania, a total of $132,143,200. 
Of course, that will have a tremendous im- 
pact on the economy of those States, on the 
labor of those States, on the equipment peo- 
ple of those States, on the men who supply 
gravel for the concrete roads in those States, 
the cement factories, and everyone else. I 
have a little something on that I would like 
to leave with you for what it is worth with 
reference to the impact. 

It is my good fortune to be the chairman of 
this Senate Committee which deliberated 
for two sessions of the Congress and which 
recommended Highway bill now enacted into 
law. It is entitled the Federal Highway Act 
of 1956, Public Law 627, 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, which I believe will go down in history 
as one of the most far reaching and pro- 
gressive pieces of legislation in our time. It 
is the biggest highway bill that has even 
been enacted in the history of the world 
the biggest one. My experience in the feld 
of highway legislation has been continued 
since a Member of the Senate in 
1935, and during these 21 years I have 
worked continuously in the development of 
legislation which has as its goal the con- 
struction of a system of highways to ade- 
quately connect the cities and towns along 
the Atlantic with those of the Pacific and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and to connect from our 
neighbors in Canada to the Republic of 
Mexico. Not only do we want to provide fine 
avenues for traffic between these areas for. 
commercial interchange, but we want to 
provide facilities so that our farmers; our 

chers, oll and gasoline producers and 
‘keters, automotive manufacturers and 


other segments of our economic makeup can 


easily and rapidly distribute their products 
between one another. The legislation which 
we now have is intended to enable us to com- 
plete a network of 41,000 miles of roads and 
oer to connect all of the 48 States. 

The program calls for accelerating work 
on the 235,000 miles of roads in the primary 
system and 525,000 miles in the secondary 
system. In addition work would be carried 
on in improving forest roads and trails, na- 
tional park roads, Indian roads and roads on 
public grants. In evaluating the economic 
results of the program, a great volume of 
statistical data has been accumulated. 
Among those many figures we find what? 
The following requirements for each billion 
dollars of new highway contract construc- 
tion: 7,500 tractors, 3,200 scrapers, 3,000 
power cranes and shovels, 2,500 mobile grad- 
ers and 2,500 rollers. In all, it is estimated 
that 57,000 units of equipment will be needed 
for each $1 billion of new contract construc- 
tion. The units will have a value of a half a 
billion dollars and would be expected to pro- 
duce about $7 billion of highway construc- 
tion. In carrying the analysis to its conclu- 
sion, it is estimated that for a $28 billion pro- 
gram, the value of the equipment will be 
around $2 billion. It has been estimated 
that by 1960, highway construction would re- 
quire the services of 900,000 men, while oc- 
cupied in producing materials and trans- 
porting them to the job would probably 
amount to another 900,000 men. After the 
completion of the monumental job of con- 
structing this vast system of highways con- 
templated, there would be available routes 
for the efficient and rapid transportation of 
our national product. This would result in 
many billion dollars of economic benefit as 
well as the saving of many thousands of hu- 
man lives. 

The Bureau of Public Roads and the State 
highway engineers have before you a tremen- 
dous challenging job of converting legis- 
lative authorization into highways over 
which our people may travel. In accom- 


plishing the job before you design stand- 
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ards must be developed. Many location 
problems must be overcome and many con- 
tracts must be executed and supervised. I 
am certain that while in the days you are 
in conference here in Atlantic City many 
problems will be discussed and agreements 
reached. 

Among the items which I feel deeply 
strong about and which I certainly wouid 
require very careful consideration is the 
acquisition of rights-of-way, relocation of 
highways with respect to bypassing and go- 
ing through communities and providing 
adequate approaches and exists for presently 
developed areas. You gentlemen of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and State highway de- 
partments have the responsibility of execut- 
ing and carrying out the great program of 
highway construction, and I know that you 
will proceed with care in locating said roads 
so there will be a minimum loss to existing 
business enterprises consistent with good en- 
gineering, designing practices. I am sure 
you realize that a program such as the one 
which you are now embarking on will re- 
quire great tact and Judgment so that many 
of the existing businesses along many high- 
ways and in communities will not be forced 
out of their means of livelihood. In other 
words, couple your fine engineering talents 
with a complete economic study in consider- 
ing the routing. 

In my own State of New Mexico, the pro- 
gram of highway construction is progressing 
quite rapidly and I want to compliment the 
State highway engineer, Mr. Wilson, and his 
associates, Mr. Miller and Mr. Wiley, for their 
diligence. The one discordant note is the 
expression of fear of many roadsides and 
businessmen that the proposed Interstate 
System will bypass them to the extent that 
they will be seriously affected. I have re- 
celyed many letters from such people and I 
am certain that more .will be recelved re- 
questing that I intercede in their behalf. 
That affects every State. We have to con- 
sider the man who is now in business, and 
in developing our design and our plans to see 
whether we can keep him in business in- 
stead of putting him out of business. 


No doubt you people who are responsible 
for this program realize the Importance of 
constructing a system of highways which will 
not become obsolete in a short time because 
of congestion along the right-of-ways. Iam 
certain also that you realize that a highway 
which no one can get on or off could be 
of little value to the surrounding community. 
In sparsely settled areas of the West, and I 
want you folks to especially understand this, 
Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
the Pacific, Arizona, Ne Mexico understand 
it. Remember that we have tremendous 
area, but very small population. “New Mexico 
has an area of 122,000 square miles. It is not 
like building a short road in Delaware. One 
hundred twenty-two thousand square miles 
of which possibly 60 percent belongs to the 
Federal Government and is not on the tax 
roll. Forty percent pays for the cost of State 
government and State government is not get- 
ting any cheaper. It is like Uncle Sam, it 
is going up every day in the week. So you see 
why we are concerned with the formulas that 
go in developing and distributing the Federal 


dollar for the different States. Well, those. 


folks understand that the bypassing of a lit- 
tle community in Wyoming, Montana, New 
Mexico, or Arizona, creates a hardship in that 
particular community. Bypassing, or not 
having an underpass or an overpass where a 
fellow with his cattle can get from one side 
of the highway to the other creates an eco- 
nomic hazard and a personal problem for the 
fellow who is handling that problem. In 
sparsely settled areas of the West it would 
seem to me that direct entrance or exits from 
the highway could be permitted and if and 
when traffic is generated at these points 
which would create a hazard, then considera- 
tion could be given to prohiting such direct 
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entrance to the highway. I would like to 
suggest that when you contemplate a high- 
way location that you discuss your plans with 
local people who will be affected and give 
them a chance to be heard. The law pro- 
vides that they be heard. That is where they 
provide for hearings. Then consider very 
carefully the economics as well as the en- 
gineering factors of the project. 

I want you to know that I am extremely 
happy to be here. I am sorry that Grorcr 
FALLON wasn't able to come. I am sorry that 
ALBERT Gore or Senator Kerr were unable 
to come. I know they would have. I was 
due in Guatemala also, but I would rather 
talk roads in the United States than go to 
Guatemala. I will go to Guatemala in the 
future. 

I thank you and God bless you. 


Address by Former Senator George 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Walter 
F. George, former United States Senator 
from the State of Georgia, who for many 
years was chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate, and 
who is now the personal representative 
of the President of the United States 
before the NATO powers. The address 
was delivered at the national legislative 
conference of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, at the Sheraton Park Hotel in this 


city, on February 6, 1957. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VFW GOLD CITIZENSHIP AWARD 
(By Walter F. George) 
Mr. Chairman, commander in chief of the 


. Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. Holt, Mr. Vice 


President, distinguished guests, and members 
of this great organization. I trust you will 
bear with me just for a short time this eve- 
ning while I remind you that now and again 
scholars debate whether events are the crea- 
tions of men, or men_the creatures of events, 
I do not know the answer to the question; 
and I, therefore, do not undertake to an- 
swer it. I merely wish to say that I am 
moved to suggest on this occasion that per- 
haps it is the times that you honor rather 
than the man. Those who are fortunate 
enough to come for a brief moment toward 
the light of history certainly are aware that 
they cannot control events or shape them; 
at best, they are conscious of the fact that 
by the help of God, events can be controlled 
only by the good men and women of all 
free lands. I am duly appreciative of this 
high honory but again I suggest that it is 
perhaps the events of the time in which we 
live that you should emphasize, rather than 
the poor contribution of individuals who 
happen for the moment to occupy the scenes 
of activity 

If honor is due any man in the great ef- 
fort to preserve peace, it is due to many men. 
Many men, not only in our land, but in all 
free lands. Certainly, if there is any one 
man who in our time has endeavored to 
fortify the interests of peace, to preserve 
it, I am sure that all members of this great 
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organization and your guests of this evening 
will agree that that man is our own Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisentiower. By his side 
has stood, with tireless energy, his Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, who has the 
complete confidence of the President him- 
self. The problem of keeping peace in the 
world Is certainly one of the most difficult of 
human arts. That is evidenced by the fact 
that the historians say that for some 36 
centuries of recorded time, the world has 
known only 300 years of uninterrupted peace. 
That fact is evidenced, again and again, due 
undoubtedly to the basic and underlying 
fact that after all peace is not the dearest 
possession of men. There are things that 
are stronger than life itself; and from the 
first in our Nation, we early learned from 
one of our own American voices that life was 
not so dear, that peace was not so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery. And so it is that men have 
rejected the passive peace which brought 
some sense of security for the larger freedom 
for which men strive. In the most effective 
and significant inaugural address of the 
President in this good year, we were re- 
minded that Budapest has ceased to be the 
name of a city; it has become the symbol 
for that freedom for which men and women 
strive, and which in every free land is above 
the price of what men call success, or com- 
petency, or mere security. The job of keep- 
ing peace is made doubly hard because so 
much of the world is in the hands of a rela- 
tively few men—and those relatively few 
men at the head of that government are 
men who do not practice the faith of free- 
men in moral law. But they are dominated 
by a kind of pagan philosophy which we in 
the modern world know as communism. And 
so it is that the job of keeping the peace 
of the world is the most difficult job com- 
mitted to men; that is, if one recognizes 
peace as the peace of justice which Edmund 
Burke conceived as the standing policy of 
all civilized states, and if one believes that 
moral law is yet a force in the affairs of 
mankind. If we are to keep the peace, we 
must preserve and strengthen the defenses 
that guard it. 

The vital link in these defenses is the 
NATO organization which has come to be 
the shield of freemen in Western Europe 
and also may I say with deep conviction the 
shield of the United States of America as 
well. ` 

Another essential for the guarding of the 
peace is, in my judgment, the approval by 
the Congress of the President a Middle East- 
ern proposal. Whatever may be the powers 
of the President under the Constitution, 
certain it is that the Congress and the Presi- 
dent's standing together would present a 
greater deterrent to Soviet aggression and 
would assuredly give a higher degree of con- 
fidence to those who are about to become the 
victims of aggression all around the world. 


In maintaining our previous defenses 
Against aggression, in creating new ones, it is 
imperative that we make clear to all that 
while we cherish our friendship with nations 
that have freedom or now seek it, we would, 
as the President has said, no more seek to 
buy their sovereignty than we would to sell 
our own. We must also make it plain that 
while we honor the aspirations of those cap- 
tive nations which hunger to be free, we do 
not seek military alliances with them nor to 
remake their society in the shape of our 
society. We must make it clear, I think, to 
the world that we do not reject the proferred 
hand of sincere friendship—of honorable 
friendship—merely because the nation offer- 
ing such friendship, if not itself in strict 
conformity with our own ideals and our own 
declarations as a people. We must also 
make it plain that while we honor the aspi- 
rations of these captive nations who are no 
longer free, we do not propose to make them 
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over in the image of anyone. We must, 
finally, make it unmistakably evident that 
so long as the Soviets do not first resort to 
aggression, the Soviet Union and the Russian 
people have nothing whatsoever to fear from 
the United States in any part of the world. 

On this occasion, and certainly I, as 
touched as I am by the great honor which 
you have bestowed upon me, might speak of 
many things which have brought us thus 
far to the point where we are as a Nation 
tonight, but no one can tell you what the 
future is to bring forth. I have the fervent 
belief which has been traveling with me 
toward a higher and higher degree of cer- 
tainty, that if in our time we can meet the 
duties and responsibilities which are pre- 
sented to us, then that power which is in 
men, but not of men, but which is definitely 
above men, and which shapes matters hav- 
ing to do with the destinies of men and 
women, will see that all will be well with us. 
Certain it is that in no other way can we of 
this present day and of this present time pay 
our obligation to those who have sacrificed 
for us on the fields of battle around this 
earth; and certain it is that by meeting our 
obligations and our duties alone can we keep 
faith with the living men and women who 
earnestly desire peace—just, honorable peace. 

And so again, thanking you for your spe- 
cial award tonight, I bid you Godspeed, back 
in your respective homes and communities— 
whether they be great cities or crossroads in 
our country—to give support to those endur- 
ing principles which have brought us thus 
far on the road that we have traveled as a 
people. Assuredly, there will be nothing to 
fear if we rise to that high responsibility 
which inspired a public servant from my own 
State many years ago to boldly declare that 
“He who saves his country, saves al things; 
and all things saved, will blesshim. He who 
lets his country die, lets all things die, dies 
himself ignobly, and all things dying curse 
him.” 


The GI Farmers of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most interesting and really exhilar- 
ating experiences I have had recently 
has been the appearance last week be- 
fore the committee on agriculture of the 
GI Farmers of America. These young 
GI farmers from Iowa have enthusiasm, 
vitality, spunk, and, certainly not the 
least, a very refreshing approach. Their 
ideas are almost revolutionary in their 
scope and imagination. I have long felt 
that young farmers—and, among them, 
a high percentage of GI’s—have taken 
the most crushing of blows under the 
sliding scale parity system. 

Their pamphlet, GI Farmers of Ameri- 
ca, begins by saying: 

The world over, since the children of Is- 
rael received an inheritance and “sat every 
man under his fig tree,” every tiller of the 
soll desires to operate his own land. Farm 
ownership has become generally accepted 
as a cornerstone of American land policies, 
it is the top rung on the agricultural ladder. 


The GI pamphlet goes on: 


The Farm Security Administration's ten- 
ant purchase program under the Bankhead- 
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Jones Farm Tenant Act was a step in the 
right direction; however, it is limited in that 
now the Farmers’ Home Administration can 
only buy the poorest of farms especially in 
the grade A land areas because of the price 
restrictions and lack of funds. Due to these 
restrictions plus size of operation the Farm- 
ers“ Home Administration has perpetuated 
some submarginal farmers and reduced 
others to that level. 

The agricultural ladder whereby a youth 
progressively became a hired man, tenant 
farmer, then an owner is broken. By this 
method in the past 10 years only 7 percent 
have reached the ownership goal, 71.1 per- 
cent of all farm transfers were on the wom- 
an’s side of the family. * * * Does not 
this indicate we are drifting into the old 
feudal system where ownership is through 
marriage or inheritance and succession to 
dynasty is by birthright? ‘Thus in fact we 
are establishing an absolute closed shop 
landed aristocracy via economic measures, 


These GI farmers propose revolution- 
ary ideas to correct a grave situation. A 
terrific number of farmers are of retire- 
ment age. These must be replaced. This 
is absolutely essential. They propose a 
parity program which is extremely stim- 
ulating in conception. Let me quote one 
item to point it up: 

Have we not bent every effort» patchwork 
included, to transforming the function of 
the program into income insurance which 
it is not? £ 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Recor the 
following two pamphlets outlining their 
program, entitled “GI Farmers of Ameri- 
ca” and “Soil Bank Formula Price Sup- 
port,” which they have expressed as an 
approach for all farm commodities: 


GI Farmers or AMERICA To PROMOTE OWNER- 
SHIP OF FARMLANDS INTO THE HANDS OF 
YOUNG OPERATORS THROUGH FHA 


The world over, since the children of Israel 
received an inheritance and “sat every man 
under his fig tree,“ every tiller of the soil de- 
sires to operate his own land. “Farm owner- 
ship has become generally accepted as a cor- 
nerstone of American land policies, it is the 
top rung on the agricultural ladder.”+ The 
fulfillment of this ambition would make a 
healthy community, real aid for small busi- 
ness and strengthen the national agricul- 
tural economy. The Farm Security Admin- 
istration’s tenant-purchase program under 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act was 
a step in the right direction; however, it is 
limited in that now the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration can only buy the poorest of 
farms especially in the grade A land areas 
because of price restrictions and lack of 
funds. Due to these restrictions plus size of 
operation the Farmers’ Home Administration 
has perpetuated some submarginal farmers 
and reduced others to that level, more lati- 
tude by the State FHA director is sorely 
needed. 

The agricultural ladder whereby a youth 
progressively became a hired man, tenant 
farmer, then an owner is broken. By this 
method in the past 10 years only 7 percent 
have reached the ownership goal, 71.1 per- 
cent of all farm transfers were on the 
woman's side of the family.” Does not this 
indicate we are drifting into the old feudal 
system where ownership is through marriage 
or inheritance and succession to dynasty is 
by birthright? Thus in fact we are estab- 
lishing an absolute “closed shop landed aris- 
tocracy” via economic measures. Today we 


Farm Ownership in the United States, by 
Dr. J. F. Timmons, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 
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have reached a stage where the tenant farmer 
can't live long enough to ever accumulate the 
increasing amount necessary for the down- 
payment, even on a contract basis toward 
the purchase of a farm. Some are tn an 
economic vise from which they cannot free 
themselves. This is especially true of vet- 
erans. and others that started farming in 
1949 and during the Korean conflict; because 
he must produce 2 bushels in order to have 
1 for himself, 50 percent going as rental 
(Corn Belt) while the Increased costs are 
his. It is common knowledge that the price 
squeeze in this direction has increased tre- 
mendously, there is a crying: need to help 
young farmers become owner-operators, 
“Freedom from want at home and through- 
out the world is attainable; the scientists 
offer proof of this. But it can be attalned for 
the long run only if all forces concerned with 
human welfare unite in common objective— 
farm home ownership, or its equiyalent, by 
those who till the soil.” * 

Contrary to the generally accepted idea 
that 75 percent of the farmers are owner- 
operators, we find that Iowa (recognized by 
and large as one of the greatest agricultural 
States in the Union), when taken as a whole, 
“farm ownership by operators increased grad- 
ually from a low point of 41 percent of farm- 
land in 1933-35 period to a high of 50 
percent in 1952” *; 9 percent is not much of 
an increase when viewed in light of the 
vaunted prosperity on the national basis. A 
further check into the facts on the county 
level reveals that Calhoun County has the 
dubious honor of having 71.1 percent tenant- 

tors, an increase of 2.6 percent from 
1949; at the same time it shows an increase of 
$3 million in gross income from $17 million 
to $20 million. This county (Hamilton) has 
64 percent tenancy, an increase of 4.6 per- 
cent from 1949 with an increase of $6,170,552 
in gross income from $20,156,977 to $26,227,- 
529 for a like period. In this area where the 
terrain is adaptable to 4-row-power equip- 
ment FHA has been unable to purchase any 
farms, By contrast Clarke County with 36.8 
percent tenancy shows a decrease of 4.2 per- 
cent and gross income of $6,798,735 to $5,- 
951,146, a decrease of $847,589. Would you 
conclude that a decrease in income is con- 
ducive to ownership? During this time FHA 
purchased 20 farms in this country. Should 
FHA therefore be condemned? On the con- 
trary it is operating within the limits im- 
posed by Congress. But why should tenant- 
operators in the north central area be penal- 
ized by congressional action because land 
values are higher even though income indi- 
cates they could pay for a farm faster than 
Clarke County operators? 

We are cognizant of the landlord in that 
he pays taxes and is entitled to interest on 
his investments, plus upkeep, etc.; we are 
not interested in fair shares, leveling devices 
of putting ceilings on opportunity, or raids 
on the Treasury; rather we prefer the Ameri- 
can way of expanded opportunity for all sans 
Tree lunch features. 

The farmer formerly retired to a local 
town and became a landlord living off the 
rentals of his land. This was his social secu- 
rity; however, the picture is changing, he 
[landlord] will shortly receive a social- 
security check each month, provided he ful- 
fills the proper requirements before he retires 
and most of them will. The farmers that 
now are about to retire from agriculture 
have acquired these farms during the thirties 
or forties at an average price of 6100 to 6125 
per acre in this area, either assisted by the 
moratorium and Federal land-bank commis- 
sioner loans or outright purchase. There are 
two things that prevent the retired farmer 
from selling his land to the average young 
operator. 


*Town and Country Churches and Family 
Farming, by Dr. M. Harris and Dr. J. Acker- 
man. 

3 Assessors’ Annual Farm Census, 1954, p. 8. 
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1. Income taxes: Even though the seller 
can take advantage of the capital gains tax, 
it still takes a big bite out of the sale. 

2. The seller lacks assurance: The young 
operator can’t dig up enough capital for a 
down payment to purchase the farm on a 
contract basis that the seller feels is finan- 
cially safe. That leaves two classes of buyers, 
the adjoining large owner-operator, or the 
professional people; many of these profes- 
sionals do not want the farms to show a 
profit as they can write the losses off against 
their professional or business incomes, 
Others highly improve the farms and sell for 
capital gains or write off the loss, repurchase 
to start the cycle over again. (“Tighten up 
income tax laws so no one who does not de- 
pend upon agriculture for 85 percent of his 
income may use profits made in other busi- 
ness to cover farm losses.” *) Tenants under 
such a setup are made over into a glorified 
hired man and soon decomes so indebted to 
the owner by continuously operating at a loss, 
that while not in name they are actually no 
more than serfs. We feel that the tenant 
farmer should have the sanie consideration 
in the purchase of a farm that his brother 
who works for industry enjoys in buying his 
house under FHA. 

Wherefore we propose: 

1. (a) The Federal Government guarantee 
the contract sale between the seller and the 
tenant purchaser. (Same as FHA housing.) 

- (b) Liberalize Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion by giving the State director more dis- 
cretion and latitude relative to credit limits, 
ete. 

2. Family size farm: The size depends on 
the locality, the crops produced in that area 
and what the family can profitably operate 
with a minimum of hired help during peak 
load seasons, 

3. Qualified tenants: 

(a) Five years’ farming experience. 

(b) Adequate equipment and a minimum 
of livestock debt free. 

(c) Preferably a native of the community. 

(d) References, bank and three {farm 
owner-operators. 

4. Finance, three plans: 

(a) Owner sells to qualified tenant for 
whatever price they agree, subject to ap- 
praisal, the Federal Government to guaran- 
tee the contract similar to Federal Housing 
Act. The seller becomes the lendlord“ pur- 
chaser to carry mortgage loan insurance. 
Thus it is self-financed under Farmers Home 
Administration supervision. 

Example—160-acre Midwest farm: 


Owner and tenant agree (FHA ap- 
proval) 160 acres at $300 per acre.. $48, 000 


10 percent down payment by tenant- 
purchase: 
Subject. to 30-year mortgage 

at 3% percent annual in- 

terest, balance PAS ee 
Amortized annual principal and in- 
terest payments (taxes, etc., 


4,800 


43, 200 


2,196 


From statement to House Committee on 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., March 1, 1956. 

“Tighten up income tax laws so no one who 
does not depend upon agriculture for 85 per- 
cent of his income may use profits made in 
other business to cover farm losses. Toma- 
toes are one of our crops, when prices remain 
around the 3- to 4-cent level farmers have 
no outside competition but if prices rise as 
this year to 12 cents and 15 cents then next 
season we have bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
barbers, merchants, all in the tomato busi- 
ness from a few acres on up. They have all 
to gain and nothing to lose as Uncle Sam 
pays their losses taxwise,“ by Mr. J. Perrin 
Willis, agricultural economist and radio farm 
director, ETLU, Rusk, Tex. 
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Annual rental for 160-acre all-tillable 

farm in this area varies from (crop equiva- 
lent) $3,200 to $5,000. 
“(by Owner sells to qualified tenant for 
whatever price they agree, approved by FHA. 
From funds available through Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act (amended) the 
Farmers’ Home Administration assumes 90 
percent of appraisal, secured by first mort- 
gage, plus 10 percent downpayment by ten- 
ant-purchaser in cash, all of which is subject 
to capital gains tax, less lawful deductions 
for the seller; except the balance in which 
the seller agrees to accept Government guar- 
anteed credit with the Farmers“ Home Ad- 
ministration, which credit shall earn 2 per- 
cent interest semianually on the deposit bal- 
ance in lieu of cash for the balance of down- 
payment. This in exchange for no income 
tax on this portion of the real-estate trans- 
action, the credit holder may dispose of an 
amount equal to the principal payments as 
made by the tenant-purchaser, tax-free or 
leave on deposit. 

Example—160-acre Midwest farm: 


Owner and tenant agree (FHA ap- 
proval) 160 acres at $300 per acre. $48, 000 


——= 


FHA appraisal $32,500, maximum 90 
10 percent downpayment by tenant- 


28, 250 


purchase 3,250 
Seller will receive total cash.. 31, 500 
DSDS 


Credit account with FHA (tax free) 
seller recelves 2. 16, 500 
: — 


Selling price of farm, total... 48, 000 


(e) Owner sells to qualified tenant for 
whatever price they agree (FHA approval), 
seller takes Government guaranteed deposit 
account with PHA in lieu of money in ex- 
change for no income taxes on the real-estate 
transaction; however, if the seller withdraws 
from this account an amount in excess of the 
principal payments made by the tenant-pur- 
chaser, such excess amount be subject to 
capital gains tax, interest earnings from this 
account be taxed at the regular rate, This 
shall in no way affect the interest payments 
made by the purchaser nor shall the seller 
be forced to withdraw any specified sum but 
can leave all on deposit to accumulate in- 
terest at the lowest rate. No purchaser shall 
be able to sell or transfer for a period of 5 
years any farm financed under any FHA plan 
because of profit motives. Set up on an 
amortized 40-year basis, nominal down- 
payment, graduated interest rates, purchaser 
to make variable payments equivalent to 
rentals, 


Example—160-acre Midwest farm: 


Owner and tenant agree (FHA ap- 
proval) 160 acres at $300 per acre. 
Seller purchased or redeemed under 
moratorium at $100 per acre 


Capital gains tax waiver, less 
improvements plus depreci- 

ation on profit of . 32,000 

Seller accepts Government guaranteed 
credit deposit with FHA in amount of $48,000, 
less nominal downpayment by purchaser in 
lieu of cash, in exchange for no tax ($8,000 
capital gains in this instance); it may be 
argued we are hereby subsidizing retirement 
by forgiving the tax; however, unless there 
is a sale no tax is due, and we call your at- 
tention to the fact that another taxpayer is 
set up in his place from whom we expect to 
collect taxes during the next 30 years. Grad- 
una ted Interest rates in 5-year brackets, first 
5 years, 3-314-4-414-5 percent until paid. 
This will induce the purchaser to pay off his 
incurred obligations to the limit of his ability 
at the low-rate years, meanwhile discouraging 
the seller from overdrawing his credit deposit 
account due to the prospect of increased fu- 
ture interest earnings. These counter forces 
will keep the credit deposit account Intact, 


$48, 000 
16, 000 
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Variable payments equivalent to rentals by 
the purchaser are mandatory. If it were not 
for this FHA assist the purchaser would be 
making rental payments anyway without ac- 
cumulating an interest in the Jand he farms. 
For instance the average combined principal 
and interest payment for the first 5 years ap- 
proximate $2,565 per annum, assuming the 
average anual income on a rental basis would 
amount to $4,000, the purchaser would then 
have a prepaid credit of $1,435 which could 
be applied to equalize a bad year or liquidate 
his obligation sooner. 

However should the heirs decide to with- 
draw the credit deposit account with FHA 
for purpose of settling the estate of the per- 
son that originally entered into a credit de- 
posit account contract with FHA, then the 
remaining balance shall be subject to capital 
gains tax; but nothing shall prevent the heirs 
from entering into a contract with FHA to 
extending the balance of the credit deposit 
account that originally was contracted by the 
deceased without paying the capital gains 
tax. 

The FHA approval prerequisite is a check 
for using this plan as a vehicle to inflate land 
prices, nor shall this be advice for trans- 
ferring “sour” credit accounts from private 

banks and lending institutions to FHA, but 
rather let FHA's judgment decide whether 
un applicant with “thin” credit and ambi- 
tion is a good Jong-range credit risk. 

The question may be raised, Why have 
any tenancy, particularly if 100-percent loans 
are workable? In other words, what are the 
advantages and disadvantages of substituting 
“lendlords" for landlords? It a significant 
proportion of farms continue to be tenant 
operated, what is the function of the land- 
lord? In earlier years the landlord fur- 
nished both credit and management to young 
farmers. + With large numbers of urban farm 
owners and women landlords resulting from 

the operation of the laws of descent, has not 
the function of landlords changed mate- 
Tially? Now social security is an added fac- 
tor, too. Therefore Farmers' Home Adminis- 
tration assistance and management is essen- 
tial, 
CONCLUSION 

Our argument is valid, the request reason- 
able, the idea sound. 

There are secondary benefits to others, too. 

It will influence stabilization of family 
farms and communities. 

Enables a tenant-purchaser to avail him- 
self of a long-range planning and cuts waste. 

Accelerates use of Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration already functioning. 

Inflation proof, makes no raid on the 
Treasury. 

Sources: Calhoun, Clarke, and Hamilton 
Counties, dolar value of all farm products 
sold, U. S. Department of Commerce, U. S. 
Census of Agriculture, 1954, vol. 1; Counties 
and State Economic Areas, pt. 9, Iowa, pp. 69 
and 70. Percent of owner-operated and ten- 
ant-operated: Iowa Department of Agricul- 
ture, division of agriculture statistics, asses- 
sors’ annual farm census, table 5, pp. 12 and 
13 for 1949 to 1954, inclusive. FHA—Farm 
Purchases 1949 through 1954, inclusive; U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, FHA, State office, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Som BANK FORMULA Price SUPPORT 
PRICE SUPPORT 


Originally the support program for basic 
Crops was instituted as disaster price insur- 
ance. First, provides a price floor; second, 
Provides an orderly marketing system to pre- 
vent harvest gluts; third, levels off the vio- 
lent price swings in the market place ‘from 
abnormal lows to extreme highs; fourth, 
Provided ceilings during the wars. 

The program has been patched up 15 times 
in the last 20 years, the latest addition being 
the soll bank (good principal), everyone 
complains, condemns, and wonders why it 
does not work, 
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Have we not bent every effort, patchwork 
included, to transforming the function of 
the program into income insurance which it 
is not? Temporarily we can use a crescent 
wrench as a hammer, however, if we persist 
hitting hard enough we break the wrench, 
so we weld it and patch it up 15 times, then 
complain and condemn the wrench because 
it does not work as a hammer. 

With supports came allotments, quotas, 
controls, and surpluses; however, the sup- 
ports were the one thing agriculture needed 
to speed up its transition from hand labor, 
flesh and bone horses to cast-iron horse- 
power with rubber feet (tires) and total 
mechanization. Coupled with this came bet- 
ter rotation, hybrid seeds, fertilizers, sprays, 
drainage, contour, portable irrigation; now 
on the horizon is third dimension and drugs; 
the technological end is not yet. All this 
makes a reappraisal of supports essential. 

Problem: Reduction of surplus stocks, plus 
an overall reduction in production without 
first bankrupting farmers. 

Question: How? 

Solution: Allotments were based on the 
then prevailing average production; let us 
now consider the average production for 
1945-56, inclusive. This takes into account 
the lifting of ceilings, Korean war stim- 
ulus, total mechanization, plus bumper 
crop years. Apply the allotment and sup- 
port (soil-bank formula) to a definite num- 
ber of bushels, bales, pounds, etc., for the 
basic crops with this exceptidh: Free portion 
of the crop can be carried over by the pro- 
ducer to come under support the following 
year as in case of a drought or market it at 
his discretion. (I am indebted to the cotton 
farmers for the carryover idea.) 

SOIL BANK FORMULA 


Allotted acres times average yield times 
percent equals dollars soil-bank payment. 

Applied to entire crop thus: Allotted acres 
times 1945-56 average yield times 90 percent 
equals support (CCC loan). Balance of pro- 
duction free (no support). 

Immediate result: Third less eligible for 
CCC storage, reduces surpluses by removing 
incentive to overproduce, yet ties nobody's 
hands that are willing to produce and sell for 
less dollars. 

CORN SUPPORT—SPECIFIC AMOUNTS 

Keep allotments, keep soil bank, support 
(1945-56) average production only on a 
countywide basis because the support price 
is decided on a countywide basis or whatever 
areg affected. This period includes all the 
stimulants that boosted production and 
would be most fair in determining the base. 

The Chief Agricultural Statistician, Wash- 
ington, D. C., hag all pertinent data on file. 
Any bushels above the (1945-56) per acre 
average on alloted acres in the county where 
it was produced to be free corh, no support; 
except he, producer, may elect to carry over 
the free corn to the next season and in case 
of drought, hall, flood, or other disaster, 
apply such free corn to the average produc- 
tion set for that year or sell, feed or what, at 
the producer's discretion. (Nore—No Gov- 
ernment storage on free corn, also only free 
corn grown on allotted acres is eligible for 
the carryover feature.) 

This added fact: The Secretary of Agri- 
culture will know before planting season 
almost to the bushel the amount that will 
come under support and his Department 
can project their planning ahead inteli- 
gently in dealing with the thus supported 
crop. There will be no need of fumbling in 
the dark, nor will we have to make the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture wait to get the Novem- 
ber ist crop report before he can act on 
the next year's allotments and production. 

If CCC stocks are burdensome as at pres- 
ent, the average bushel per acre can be 
reduced accordingly across the board. Fur- 


ther, the incentives to produce extra bushels ~ 


above the average will be removed. Con- 
versely, if the CCC stocks are low and acreage 
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allotments can be increased, the averages 
raised, soil bank decreased, removed or any 
combination that would best suit the cir- 
cumstances. This, then, will be a true flex- 
ible rule and because we have a flexible quan- 
tity the price automatically falls in line, thus 
we bring to light the fact that then we will 
cooperate with and not against the laws of 
supply and demand. An airplane flies 
through the air because the function of its 
design utilizes and cooperates with the forces 
of nature. It represents some of the finest 
engineering skills in the world, yet an air- 
plane is worse than worthless as a bulldozer. 
We must use the instruments for what they 
are designed. 

The tremendous increased production per 
man and acre due to technological advances 
and war stimulus plus total crop support 
boosted the trend to large unlits. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the fixed overhead cost 
per unit basis (bushel, bale, pounds, etc.) has 
placed the small family farmer at a distinct 
disadvantage'plus the large free rider. From 
1945 through 1956 corn acres planted re- 
mained almost constant at 56,275,182. The 
years we had allotments in effect—1950, 1954, 
1955—we had 44.7 percent, 40.2 percent, and 
50.8 percent participation, respectively, which 
proves farmers do not plant according to 
price except 1956 ($1.25 national average 
guaranty for all corn planted. Some planted 
total farm acres). 

In the years 1954 and 1955 the noncoopera- 
tor overplanted by an amount equal to the 
cooperators reduced planting. Much of the 
cooperator’s crop was held off the market by 
purchase agreements, thereby giving the free 
rider a market for his bumper crops, at the 
same time saddling the Government with 
CCC and private storage of unprecedented 
stocks of commodities, Also in the absence 
of cross compliance we accumulated unpar- 
alleled amounts of feed grains although 
much of it was compressed by a 7-to-1 ratio. 
This mountain of feed found itself on the 
markets in fall of 1955 to spring of 1956 in 
the form of slaughter livestock and edible 
products of every description. At depressed 
prices, naturally a clamor for income protec- 
tion ensued. We were in the same boat with 
176 steers and 500 hogs, but the built-in 
shock absorber (size of cultivated farm) soft- 
ened the blow. The little operator took it on 
the chin. 

We must have a program that helps the 
livestock feeder as well as the cereal, oil, 
feed, grain, and fiber producer. 


HAMILTON COUNTY, IOWA 


Here we have some of the finest grade A 
land that lies out of doors which produces 
tremendous amounts of cattle, hogs, turkeys, 
poultry, eggs, dairy products, sheep, and wool, 
together with an alltime record supply of 
CCC-owned stocks of grain plus alltime rec- 
ord private storage under CCC loans. Yet we 
have been shipping in grain from other 
States into this already overloaded area to 
take care of the livestock needs for years. 

From above you will readily see not all 
farmers produce the same bushels per acre. 
The submarginal never attain to the average 
while the efficient produce above the average. 
It is the above-average production that fills 
the storage bins. Thus, if the support is re- 
moved from above the average production, 
the producer will not be encouraged to dump 
a lot of fertilizer on the allotted acres to get 
extra production that is above the support 
level. Therefore you have a voluntary reduc- 
tion from the top level. Then, too, the aver- 
age production goal that the Secretary of 
Agriculture sets at planting time never at- 
tains its maximum because the low producer 
does not reach up to the average, thereby we 
have a still further reduction, Again, if the 
support is removed from the top level of the 
crop, most producers would be forced into 
participation through the pocketbook, 

The soil-bank formula should work on all 
supported crops. 
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; The commercial corn area past performance 1945, inclusive, plantings 12-year average, 56,275,182 acres 


1 Rase acres. y - i 
3 Estimated. 
7 1950—1954—1955—AVERAGES P 
47, 697, 058 55, 040, 828 45.2% 4.8% 15.4% 
Planted by enoperators Tianted ly noncnoperators 
47, 007, 057 X45. 2%; 21, 559, 070 acres, Z. O97, OFS XT. BY Ai, iar, 988 A Hat tod acres 
47 0 (058 X15. 4 — 7, 345, 348 Overplauted 
Result: Niem cop Planted 33, 383, 336 Total planting 
1050-1954-1085-(1956—56, 275, 182 estimate) Filied up Commodity Credit Corporation warehonses 
65, 040, 828 Actual acres planted (average) Cooperators reduced plantings plus COC storage loans withheld grain from 
47, 697, 068 Allotted acres the supply and demand market twreby creating a market for the ‘free riders“ 
—_—_—— ï (nonesoperator) excessive plantings, these producers were encouraged to taka 
7, 345, 770 Overplanted yA Non-Coaperators ; advantage of aud profit by this setup at the expomse of the coopcraturs and 
26, 137, 988 Allotted acres by Non-Cooperators “Unele Sam,” 
21, 699, 070 A llotted acres By Cooperators z 
55, 042, 406 Total plantings (average) 


1957—2??7????—Wnar Now—??????—1957 
37,000,000 Allotted Acres X $1.36 Per Bu. National Average, $1.29 Per Bu. (Hamilton County Averuge) Participation—" NIL” 


51,000,000 Base acreage x 15% Soil Bank cut at $45.00 per acre with Suppor} loans 182 Base acreage X 2 Soll Bank Cut at $45.00 per acre with Support loans 
Pi 05 Mei pected We. von” ati Catton Go) sy to 50% A di spring moist 

*articipstion ex “Ton” ‘articipation expe b to spending on molsture. — 

eee Desired acreage 50, 275, 182X75'%= 42,205,376 Desired acreage 
Miva: : 60% Participation ' ta% Participation 
010,000 Cooperators 21,102,688 Cooperators 
80,275,182 Hp 2,810,009. Non-Cooperators 56,275, 182X50% = 28, 137, WI Non-Cooperators 
48,520,078 Estimated planting 49,240,279 Estimated plantings 
se 3 acres planted plus top heavy Soll Rank Payments 

A compromise would suggest the fo Ing re 56,275, 182K 50% = 45,020,148 Desired acreage (20% cut) * 


75% Participation 


33,765,110 Cooperators 
EEA anion Base 88 X 20% Soll Bank Cut at $45 per acre with Support loans at 56,275,182 25°% = 14,068,800 Non-Coo: 
pation expected 607% minimum to 75% depending on spring moisture. 47,833,910 Estimated acres lanted 
i Note—less acres planted, less Soil Bank — per ſurm 


9 or SEVERAL ALTERNATIVES f 
. 1-A. 51,000,000 Base Acreage X 15% Cut Soll Bank at $45.00 Per Acre With $1.24 Loan Rate 70 Bu. Crop (Hamilton County) 


— 120-ACRE FARM P 400-ACRE FARM i 
5 Soil Bank * 3 - $225.00 Soil Bank Payment e Soil 8 —————.——9.—j.3 1,080.00 Soil Bank Payment 
30 Allotted acres 2,004.00 Loan cod 337 Tbe one acres 11,591.60 Loan COCO 
70 bu. crop 
-i $2,829.00 Incoma 55 $12,971.60 Income 
$1.24 loan rate À $1.24 loan mie 
32, 604.0 loan COC $11,891.00 loan CCO 


We can expect 60% (“TOP”) participation, market about $1.10 maybe less at harvest tiine. 


Som Banx FormuLA APPLIED ro Exrine Cror 


1-B. 51,000,000 e Acreage X 15% Cut Soil Bank at $45.00 Per Acre 90% for 1945-1955 County Average, Nothing on the Balance ($1.50 Loan Rate, 12 Year Aver- 
5 age Yield 00 Bu. Per Acre, 1967 Crop Yield 70 Bu. Per Acre—ilamiiton County). 
APS 120 ACRE FARM : 10 Ras X ACRE FARM 
4 Boll Hank . —5v—— $225. 00 Soll Bank Payment B $1, 080, 00 Soll bank Payment 
30 Allotted acres 2, 270. 00 Loan COO 137 Allotted acres 10, 278. 00 Loan OCO 
50 bu. County ave. 510. 00 M. 50 Bu. County aye, 2, 329. 00 Market 
1,500 985, 00 Income 6, 850 Income 
$1. 50 Loan rate zi $1, 50 Loan rate 9 
$2, 250. 00 Loan CCC $16, 275, 00 Loan COC 
30 Allotted acres $ 137 Allotted 
20 bu. 
600 Free No Bupport 740 Free no support . 
85¢ Market a Market 
$510, 00 $2, 320. 00 


We can expect about 75% participation, free market about 85¢ at harvest time then go higher. 


1957 
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Som Banx FormoLA APPLIED to Entire Cror—Continued 


S-A, 56,275,182 Base Acreage X 257% Cut Soll Bank at 848.00 Per Acre With $1.24 Loan Rate 70 Bu. Crop (Hamilton County) 


aah 120 ACRE FARM 
—%. 6 Soil Bank 
28.9 Allotted sores 


70 Bu. Crop 


— — 


2, 023 
$1.24 Loan rate 
$2,408. 52 Loan CCO 


$432. 00 Soll Bank Payment 
2, 508. 52 Loan COG 
$2, 910, 52 Income . 


132. 75 Allotted acres 
70 Bu, Crop 


9, 292. 50 
81. 21 Losn rate 


$11, 522,70 Loan COO 


We can expect 40% to 50% participation, or less, depending on the spring molsture, market about $1.00, 


400 ACRE FARM 


11, 522,70 Loan CCO 
$13, 513.95 Income 


2-B. 56,275,182 Base Acreage X 25% Out Soll Bank at $45.00 Per Acre 90% Support for (1045-1056) County Average, Nothing on the Balance ($1.50 Loan Ra 
Ss ji age Yield © Bu. Per Acre, {967 Crop Yield 70 Bu. Per Acre—Haniilton County). ER Heels Ter Ayer 


120 ACRE FARM 


38.5 Base serhage 177 Base acreage 
~% 6: Soll BK.. „ $132.00 Soll Bank Payment 44.25 Soll Bank 
28. 9 Allotted acres 2, 1847. Toan CCO 132,75 Allotted acres 
50 bu. 12 yr. Co. av. wL 0 Murket 50 bu. 12 yr. Co. Ave, 
$5, 000.50 Income 6, 637. 50 
$1.50 Loan rate $1, 50 Loan rate 


20 Bu. no support 


578 
e Market 
491. 30 


9, 958. 25 Loan OOO 
132.75 Allotted acres 
20 bu. no support 


2, 655. 00 
85¢ Market 


2, 256. 75 


400 ACRE FARM 


zE ———— — —ü— , $1,901.25 Soll Bank Payment 


9, 958. 25 Loan CCO 
2, 256.75 Market 


$14, 204. 25 Income 


We can expect 50% participation, up or down doponding on spring moisture, market 85¢ at harvest time then sharply higher depending on extent of participation. 
3-A., 56,275,182 Base Acreage & 20% Cut Soil Bank at $45.00 Per Acre With $1.24 Loan Rate, 70 Bu. Crop Mlamilton County) 


190 ACRE FARM 
38:5 Base acreage 
7.75 Soll Bunk — — se eeat 2 


30.75 Allotted acres 


$448. 75 Boll Bank Payment 
2,660, 10 Loan CCG 
$3, 017,85 Income 


177 Base acreage 


141.60 Allotted sores 


70 Bu. Crop 70 bu. crop 
142, 80 9, 912.00 
$ $1.24 Loan Rate $1.24 Loan rate 


$2, 669,10 Loan CCO 


12, 200, 88 Loan CCC 


35.40 Soll Bank — 


400 ACRE FARM 
1, 593.00 Soll Bank Payment 
12, 200. 88 Loan CCO 

$13, $83, 88 Income 


We can expect 60% minimum to 75% participation, again spring molsture will influence producers, markot $1.10 to $1.20, 


3-B, 56,275,182 Base Acreage & 20% Cut Soil Bank at $45.00 Per Acre 90% Support for (1945-1956) County Average, Nothing on the Balance ($1.50 Loan Rate, 12 Year A ver- 
age Yield 50 Ba. Per Acre, 1957 Crop Yield 70 Bu. Per Acre—Hamilton County), 


120 ACRE FARM 


400 ACRE FARM 


38.5 Rasa acreage 177 Base acreage 
Cr <- $318.75 Soil Bank Payment 35. 40 Soil Bank. eee 2 $1,693.00 Soll Bank Payment 
75 Allotted neres 2, N. 25 Loan CCO 141. 00 Allotted acres 10, 620. 00 Loan CCO 
80 bu. 12 yr. uv. ld. 522. 76 Market b 50 bu. 12 yr: av, yll, 2, 407. 20 Market 
1, 537. 50 $3, 177.75 Income 7, 080. 00 $14, 620. 20 Income 
$1. 50 Loan rate aii $1. 50 Loan rate d 


$10, 620. 00 Loan COO" 
141. 60 Allotted ares 


20 bu. no support 


2, 832, 00 s 
85 ¢ Market 


$2, 407. 20 


Wo ean ex 75% minimum to M% participation depending on how soon the producers ean study the proposal before planting time, The second year 90% will participate 
17. od $1.10 to pias at harvest tima thou sharply higher to $1.50. Within three years the market will have surpassed the 5 


if the soll bank prune are adjusted, murk 
allotments can be increased 
all supported crops, 

We fuvor the lust example 3-B. 


CONCLUSION 
Some labor is under the false assumption 
that if we empty all the grain bins, Govern- 
ment warehouses, etc., and throw everything 
out the window, so to speak, or cut the 
support price, everything will be solved. To 
be sure, there would be some drastic changes, 
Insofar as supply is concerned it would only 
be of temporary duration, unless we can grow 
some crops that farmers consume in the 
production of our basics we will have sur- 
pluses. Just go back a generation, our 
fathers farmed with horses and mules, every 
time my father’s Bessie, Maude, or Queenie 
had a colt, father had a new engine. His 
boys and girls too filled the bars with hay, 
the bins with oats, that was his fuel. He 
consumed one-fourth of his production to 

produce that which he sold. 


Today his smart son is totally mechanized, 


and soll bank decreased or stopped entirely. This will be 


a “true 


he consumes nothing that he produces to 
raise the next crop. In our case we spend 
$1,750 to $2,000 for gas, oil, repairs, etc., 
to say nothing of the depreciation and obso- 
lescence of just tractors, So, on the market 
goes $1,750 worth of crops to pay the bill, 
inasmuch as we don’t consume this amount 
of our production we actually force the sup- 
ply-and-demand market to to absorb twice 
as much, or $3,500 worth of produce. If we 
consumed as our forefathers did to produce 
the next crop, it would reduce the surplus 
by that amount. You can't stop progress, 
nor would we if we could, consequently agri- 
culture needs new crops, some we could burn 
up in our tractors. , 

1. Employ the truth to the limit, remove 
agriculture from the political football arena. 


2. Goal, 100-percent producer participa- . 


tion, all segments be represented, including 
tenant farmers and consumers. 


under all agriculture If the “soil bank formula“ in principal is applied to 


3. Utilize the forces that motivate human 
nature, the pocketbook. : 

4. Ever more research, new crops, new in- 
dustrial uses for agricultural products. Co- 
operative marketing and farmer-owned 
plants wherein he can contribute some of the 
labor in the processing and packaging of his 
products, 

5. Promote farm lands into the hands of 
young operators, 

6. It may grow in size but there will al- 
ways be small family farms, employ (pay) 
them to find new crops that farmers will 
consume in the production of the basics be- 
fore we make further attempts at plowing 
them under, 

7. Not discourage but desist encouraging 
the age-old maxim, “The rich get richer, 
the poor pay the freight and have children.” 
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Lithuanian Independence Day 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress delivered by me yesterday after- 
noon at the Lithuanian Independence 
Day anniversary celebration in Chicago, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY ANNIVERSARY, FEBRUARY 17, 1957, AT 
CHICAGO, ILL.- 

We are commemorating the 39th anniver- 
sary of the declaration of the independence 
of the republic of Lithuania, February 16, 
1918, and the 704th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Lithuanian state when Mindaugas 
the Great was crowned the first king of 
Lithuania in 1253. ; 

In the long recorded history of civiliza- 
tion it has been a limited period of time 
during which the people of Lithuania have 
been subjected to Communist brutality. To 
the people there and to the relatives of the 
dead or those in Siberia it must seem to be 
an eternity. 

Some will claim that the fate of Lithuania, 
a nation which after all only secured 
its recent independence in 1918, was not im- 
portant in the world scheme of international 
relationships and policy. These individuals, 
many of them from so-called neutral nations, 
have forgotten the most basic lesson of his- 
tory—that freedom is indivisible and is di- 
minished everywhere when it is lost any- 
where. 

The largest group of American citizens of 
Lithuanian descent is located here in Chi- 
cago and I am pleased to be able to meet 
with this representative gathering here today 
on the anniversary of Lithuanian independ- 
ence. 

With the exception of the American In- 
dian all of us in this New World—ourselves 
or our parents, grandparents or more distant 
forebearers—came from the Old Worlds of 
Europe, Asia, or Africa. 

While as citizens of the United States our 
loyalty is to this great Republic it is also nat- 
ural that there remain ties of historic inter- 
est, family or racial connections, and reli- 
gious beliefs, together with our natural hu- 
manitarian instincts, that makes what hap- 
pens in Budapest, Berlin, London, Peiping, 
Cairo, or any other city, large or small, more 
than just a newspaper dateline. 

‘There are many great problems confront- 
ing our country, domestic and foreign, but 
to me the greatest issue of the day is human 
freedom. Under either Republican or Dem- 
ocratic administrations our foreign policy 
should be based upon it. What advances 
freedom we should support and What re- 
tards or endangers it we should oppose. 

There are principles of international mo- 
rality that cannot be compromised without 
fatal effects on the compromiser or on the 
sacrificial victim. Czechoslovakia was a cas- 
ualty of such an exchange and Munich should 


have taught the world that appeasement is - 


not the road to peace but is only surrender 
on the installment plan, Communism is an 
evil thing. It is destructive of religion, free- 
dom, family life, and the other human 
rights that freemen honor and hold dear. 
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Dare we forget the admonition in H 
Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers: for what fellowship has right- 
eousness with unrighteousness and what 
communion has light with darkness?” 

Kadar, Khrushchev, Gomulka, Chou En- 
lat are not to be trusted. The policy of 
international communism has been, is, and 
will remain the destruction of freedom and 
national sovereignty. Any nation in Europe, 
Asia, or the Middle East that ignores this 
basic fact will do so at its peril. 

A propaganda barrage is developing here 
and abroad to give economic aid to the Com- 
munist. states of Eastern Europe. For what 

? To lessen the drain on the Soviet 
Union so it will have more ecoriomic re- 
sources to use against the nations of the free 
world or to subvert the uncommitted coun- 
tries outside the Iron Curtain? To sustain 
godless local Communist chieftians who 
would not last a month were it not for the 
support of Soviet bayonets. within their bor- 
ders? To give character and prestige to men 
whose hands are red with the blood of those 
patriots whose love of freedom for their 
countrymen was greater than their love of 
life? Are we to bolster sagging Communist 
economies whose own workers, by strikes, 
slow down or sabotage in the face of death 
penalties and prison terms have contributed 
to the weakening of an important segment 
of the Communist regime? 

None of these things make sense to me. 
I shall oppose the taking of a single dollar 
from the overburdened American taxpayer to 
build the economic strength of any Commu- 
nist country behind the Soviet Iron Curtain 
or to give military aid to any Communist 
state anywhere in the world. 

If the Soviet Union wants peace there is 
an honorable proposal that could be made 
to that Government. 

Withdraw all Soviet forces from Lithuania, 
Poland, Albania, Latvia, Estonia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria and 
guarantee free elections under United Na- 
tions supervision. Let the people decide, 
free from the force of Gomulka counterfeit 
elections such as Poland was insulted with 
on Sunday, January 20, while Soviet troops 
still occupy that restless country. 

Let the great powers and the United Na- 
tions guarantee the neutrality of all of these 
Eastern European states after the withdrawal 
of all Soviet troops and after the free elec- 
tions under United Nations auspices have 
been held. 

Both the Soviet Union and the West could 
then be assured that these free states would 
be similar to the neutral positions which 
today exist in Austria, Switzerland, and 
Sweden. They could not be used as a 
springboard for invasion against the free 
world or against the Soviet Union. 

The free world has no quarrel with the peo- 
ple of Russia. They were the first victims of 
Communist aggression. It is not the Russian 
people but the Soviet Communist regime 
which has broken all of its international 
agreements with non-Communist powers and 
which has been a disturber of the peace of 
the world and still threatens it. 

With such a settlement in Eastern Europe 
the burdens of armaments could be lifted 
to a considerable extent from the backs of 
the people of the free world and the Soviet 
Union as well. Then the people of Russia 
who do not have the privileges of the small 
but relatively well off Communist Party hier- 
archy would be able to enjoy during this 
lifetime better housing, more consumer 
goods and a certain amount of luxurles which 
are now enjoyed by urban and rural workers 
in the free world. 

But let us not as a great free republic ever 
compromise the basic principle of human 
freedom. Let us never give our moral or 
legal blessings to the enslaveinent of mil- 
lions behind the Iron Curtain who long to 
be free. Nor should we permit any interna- 
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tional organization of which we are a mem- 
ber to compromise us in this regard. 

At the time of the Korean aggression the 
Soviet Union supplied the guns, tanks, am- 
munition and planes to make war against 
the United Nations forces. And to make 
thelr disrespect of the United Nations Char- 
ter complete, they publicly admitted it. 

At that time I urged that steps be taken 
to expel the Soviet Union from membership 
under article 6. 

Article 6: z 

“A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles con- 
tained in the present charter may be ex- 
pelled from the organization by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council.” 

Or, at the very least, that they be sus- 
pended from the exercise of their rights and 
privileges under article 5. 

Article 5: “A member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement ac- 
tion has been taken by the Security Council 
may be suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. The exercise of 
these rights and privileges may be restored 
by the Security Council.” 

The question may be asked, “How is the 
Soviet veto to be avoided?” I believe it can 
be avoided by invoking a proviso of section 3 
of article 27, where there is an issue clearly 
a violation of the charter which relates to the 
specific settlement of disputes under chap- 
ter VI. 

Article 27, section 3: “Decisions of the Se- 
curity Council on all other matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of sevei mem- 
bers, including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members: Provided, That, in de- 
cisions under chapter VI, and under para- 
graph 3 of article 52, a party to a dispute 
shall abstain from voting.” 

If the Soviet Union makes a point of order 
that they are exempt, let the point of order 
be overruled by the Chair and sustained by 
the other Security Council members. 

; bone aus point the Soviet Union might de- 
cide out as did last 
nee Hungary 

If the action of the U. S. S. R. during the 
Korean and Hungarian conflicts are exam- 
ples of what we must contemplate for the fu- 
ture, the United Nations will have a better 
chance of survival without the Soviet Union 
than with it. I believe this to be the case. 

How can any nation ignore the moral issue 
involved in Soviet destruction of freedom 
in Hungary and want sanctions applied jn 
the case of troubles in the Middle East? 
What organization can survive such a dou- 
ble standard? Either we have a system of 
law and order or the doctrine of might makes 
right is . Communism cannot be 
allowed to place itself above international 
law or God-given moral law. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. In 
World War II Holland was attacked and sur- 
rendered to Nazi Germany in 6 days, Bel- 
gium in 20 days. 2 

From October 27, 1956, to January 10, 
1957, a period of 76 days, the General Assem- 
bly passed 10 resolutions while freedom in 
Hungary was strangled to death and the 
United Nations stood impotent. 

The Soviet Government is not entitled to 
sit among the civilized nations of the world. 
Their record of brutality and broken agree- 
ments cannot be disputed. 

Our President Abraham Lincoln said: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
* * * The fiery trial through which we pass 
will light us down to the latest generation, 
We, yes even we here, have the power 
and bear the responsibility * * * in giving 
freedom to the slave we assure freedom to 
the free. * * We shall nobly. save or 
meanly lose this last best hope on earth.” 


The Situation in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a letter from Mr. Saul 
S. Spiro, president of the Vermont 
Jewish Council, Burlington, Vt. This 
letter expresses the hope that, in the 
words of the majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], in 
the Egyptian-Israel situation, we can 
keep on talking a while longer instead 
of resorting to fighting. I find myself 
in sympathy with this letter, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear SENATOR FLANDERS: There are few 
men in the United States Congress who can 
match your fearless and courageous spirit. 
You have caused millions of people, from 
coast to coast, to sit up and listen to your 
remarks on the Senate floor. While your 
intentions were only to express that what 
you considered the truth, your message be- 
came a moral standard. We hope that once 
again your voice will be heard against an 
unjust and immoral act which is to be in- 
voked, 

It may be only a matter of hours before 
the United States is called upon to make one 
of our most difficult decisions since the war 
ended in 1945. That decision involves the 
question of U. N. sanctions against the State 
of Israel. We urge that you carefully con- 
sider what we have to say regarding that 
matter. 

The proposed U. N. resolution of sanctions 
against the State of Israel is dangerously 
deceptive in that it appears to be a move 
toward peace. In actual fact sanctions ap- 
plied against Israel will do absolutely noth- 
ing toward solving the basic issues outstand- 
ing between the Arab States and Israel and 
it is with the matter of settling these issues 
peacefully that we should be concerned. 
Rather than solving issues, sanctions could 
have the opposite effect, that of endangering 
Tuture chances of peace in the Middle East. 

Voting for sanctions against Israel will 
only assist in hardening the antagonism in 
the area and will, in effect, be helping the 
Soviet Union to Increase their foothold in 
the region. 

Any move by the United States should aim 
at getting the Arab States and Israel to sit 


down to talk about negotiating a settlement, _ 


The sanctions resolution can hardly be cal- 
culated to achieve that purpose. On the 
contrary, United States support of sanctions 
against Israel will be playing into the hands 
of Arab extremists. One of the terrible 
tragedies in the Arab States is that the poor 
people of those states are the sufferers in the 
long run. Can it be honestly maintained 
that the Arab peoples have gained anything 
from their ruler’s game of courtship with 
the Soviet Union? 

The time has come now for America to 
assert a higher moral position than that of 
competing with the Soviet Union in the 
appeasement of the Arab rulers. 

In addition to the moral issue it is not a 
particularly intelligent piece of analysis to 
think that Israet would agree to withdraw 
from the Gaza strip and the Gulf of Aqaba 
without firm legal guaranties that Egypt will 
not continue to use those areas for con- 
tinued and increasingly more severe attacks 
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on Israel, Were the United States in the 
same position we would hope that our Gov- 
ernment would take a position similar to 
that of the State of Israel. 

The one hope of peace in the area is a 
final and lasting agreement between Israel 
and the Arab States that will allow each to 
live without fear of destruction. A final 
settlement can only be reached when there 
is free access to the territories of all those 
states. 

It is manifestly clear that United States 
support of a United Nations sanctions reso- 
lution is prejudicial to America’s best inter- 
ests, unfair to Israel and to the millions of 
people of the Middle East. 

We plead with you, as a man who has 
always shown a willingness to listen to the 
voice of the people, to avert a decision which 
will lead to the economic strangulation of 
Israel. Aside from the humanitarian con- 
siderations, it would be a blunder for any 
political party to bear the onus of either 
sponsoring or supporting such an immoral 
resolution, 

We are anxiously awaiting your answer to 
our plea. We trust that your voice will be 
heard in behalf of Israel. 

Respectfully yours, 
PAUL S. SPRO, 
President. 


The National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that several tele- 
grams and letters from citizens of the 
State of New Mexico concerning the re- 
marks of Secretary Wilson about the Na- 
tional Guard, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Las Cruces, N. MEX. 
January 30, 1957. 


Senator DENNIS Cravez, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The National Guard units from Las Cruces 


take exception to the damnable statement of . 


Secretary Wilson about the National Guard, 
and ask that you remind him eight boys from 
Las Cruces entered the Korean war service 
via the local National Guard unit. Your 
consideration in seeing that the 6 months’ 
training period be set in accordance with 
National Guard policy and recommendations 
will be appreciated. 
Lt. Col. Raymond E. Howell, Maj. John 
P. Jolly, Maj. James R. Patton, Maj. 
Allen Sayles, Capt. Wesley Walker, 
Capt. Sammie T. Chavez, Capt. An- 
thony J. Cavallo, Capt. Raymond W. 
Van Pelt, Capt. Alton L. Bailey, ist 
Lt. Jessie W. Ray, ist Lt. William C. 
Bonner, 2d Lt. John I. Gonzales, 2d 
Lt. Miguel Fritze, 2d Lt. Charles A. 
Roberts, C. W. O. Joseph A. Camunez, 
C. W. O. Rudolph J. Triviz, W. O. 
Charles O. Arthur, W. O. Anthony J. 
Balsamo. 


Santa Fx, N. MEX., January 30, 1957, 
Senator Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I was in a draft-dodging“ National Guard 
unit during the Korean war. We dodged the 
draft at Heartbreak Ridge in the Punchbowl. 
We considered ourselves as volunteers by 
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being National Guard men. We in the 45th 
Princess Oklahoma Division rated pretty high 
in combat when compared to the Regular 


Army heroes. 
D. DUANE LOWERY, 
First Lieutenant Infantry (inactive). 


RoswELL, N. Mxx., January 31, 1957. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request your interest 6-month basic train- 
ing directive as being unrealistic and im- 
practical. As guard group commander, I 
feel minimum basic sufficient as units cap- 
able completing training to meet mission 
requirements. Guard State integrity must 
be protected for mutual benefit. 

Col, Con xroο n M. WOODBURY, 
New Mexico National Guard, 


SPRINGER, N. MEX., January 31, 1957. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are in favor of the 6 months’ training 
course to strengthen our Reserves. However, 
please encourage the passage of a bill split- 
ting the 6 months’ training into two sum- 
mer periods so as not interfere with a young 
man's education. 

2d Lt. JOSEPH MACARON, 
CHARLES FORD, 

MARGARITO ARRELLANO, 
JERRY SMITH. 

M. Sgt. AVENICIO ARELLANO, 


ROSWELL, N. MEX., January 30, 1957. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Six-month program for National Guard 
unrealistic. Request your interest in Army 
section 5 minority recommendation of 11 
weeks’ continuous basic training as adequate. 
Balance of has and will be given 
with unit without disrupting education of 
guardsmen, 
Lt. Col. Franx G. YOUNG, Jr., 
New Mezico National Guard, 


ARTESIA, N. Mex., January 30, 1957, 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Refer recent DA directive requiring all non» 
prior service enlistees National Guard to re- 
ceive minimum 6 continuous months active 
duty for training, effective April 1, 1957, We 
National Guard officers, Artesia N. Mex., urge 
your support National Guard Association 
plan or similar plan that will split training 
to fit normal educational life of young men. 

WLM C. THOMPSON, Jr., 
Lieutenant Colonel, New Mezico 
National Guard. 


ROSWELL, N. MEX., January 30, 1957, 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I respectfully request interest in present 
6-month active duty directive relating to per- 
sonnel of the National Guard. We thor- 
oughly recognize the need for solution to 
present and future standards, but definitely 
view a 6-month continuous as dis- 
astrous. Minority resolution submitted by 
Army section 5, committee recommending 
11-week program logical and consistent with 
objectives and mission of guard. 

Frep G. ROWELL, 
Brigadier General, New Mexico 
National Guard, 
Santa Fx. N. Mex., January 31, 1957. 
The Honorable Dennis CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: It seems to mo 
a very deplorable thing when a man in the 
position of Secretary of Defense presumes to 
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make public statements such as Mr. Wilson 
has recently made concerning the National 
Guard of the. United States without careful 
consideration of the facts. 

It is common knowledge that in all na- 
tional emergencies since the beginning of 
our country’s history, the National Guard 
nus participated creditably and willingly. 
That Mr, Wilson should call the guard a 
“draft dodging” organization during the 
Korean police action, when practically all of 
the air guard and nearly half of the Army 
guard was in active service, is nothing short 
of an irresponsible disregard of the truth, 
which becomes dangerous in such high 
places. 

I trust that you, as a representative of the 
State of New Mexico whose guard record 
is certainly a credit to-the United States, 
will do your utmost to correct the injustice 
that is being done to the National Guard at 
this time. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD JONES. 
TRUTH on CONSEQUENCES, N. MEX., 
January 30, 1957. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Mr. CHavez: Iam somad about what 
Secretary of Defense Wilson said about the 
National Guard that I could blow my top. 
As you well know my husband and about 80 
men from here were on active duty for 2 
years during the Korean War. My husband 
had already served 3 years on the front lines 
in the Second World War—as had practically 
all of the other officers from this part of 
the State. I would also like for Mr. Wilson 
to say that to some of the parents in Sierra 
County who lost their boys on Bataan—<does 
Mr. Wilson know that they were a National 
Guard unit? 

The only thing wrong with the Army is 
that they can’t do half as well as the Na- 
tional Guard. If you will recall several sum- 
mers ago the New Mexico Guard passed the 
Fourth Army firing test while at summer 


camp, and the Regular Army couldn’t even, 


pass it. Does Mr. Wilson think that those 
men aren't well trained and draft dodgers? 
Everybody that I talk to here in the court- 
house is just as mad about this unfair state- 
ment as I am. 

However, one thing that the smart Mr. 
Wilson forgot was that the National Guard 
has a very good friend in you Mr. CHAVES, 
since you are the chairman of the Army ap- 
propriations committee I know that you will 
see to it that the Guard does get a fair deal. 
To try and really kill the Guard Mr. Wilson 
also wants the men to have to serve a 6- 
months active duty plan of some sort. 

I am sorry to have to bother you with such 
u long letter when I know that you aren't 
feeling well, but I would appreciate hearing 
from your office concerning this matter. 

Kindest regards, 
Mrs. RAYMOND E. KEITHLY. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., January 30, 1957. 
Hon. Senator CHAVEZ: 

During the last few days the National 
Guard has been accused of “harboring draft 
dodgers” by our Secretary of Defense. 

The men who enlist in the Guard clearly 
understand that they can and have been 
called to active duty. Today the draft call 
in this State is only three men per month 
yet we are still increasing our strength. In 
view of these and other facts it seems that 


the Guard is a poor place for draft dodgers 


to hide. 

In the near future new legislation Is aris- 
ing that will require men with no prior 
service to attend 6 continuous months active 
duty. Iam a Korean veteran and a present 
member of the Guard so I know that this 
training will be beneficial to the new men. 

There are, however, certain precautions 
which should be considered or the training 
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could prove very harmful to our national 
defense. Most of the new men that do not 
have prior military service are high-school 
and college students, so you can see that 6 
continuous months’ training would mean 
sacrificing some of their education. The 
training period could and must be broken 
2 periods of 3 months each so it can be 
ed during summer vacations and not 
interfere with college. This break would 
also relieve a lot of the strain so the men 
would be able to absorb and retain their 
training more effectively. If recruits had to 
sacrifice some of their education to enlist in 
the Guard we would not be able to keep up 
our strength as it is now. 
The New Mexico National Guard has a very 
record and has served actively in World 
War II. It still maintains well-trained men 
and is one of the top units in the United 
States. You can be proud to represent us in 
Washington. We all sincerely hope you will 
join Senator Dempsey on his stand and help 
us in the fight ahead. 
Respectfully yours, 
Lezor BENDER. 


SENATOR DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: Being an officer in 
the New Mexico National Guard and having 
had an assignment in the selective service 
section in the guard for the past 5 years, I 
feel that I speak with some knowledge of the 
affairs of the National Guard in New Mexico. 

Relative to the current controversy in the 
newspapers between the Secretary of Defense 
and the National Guard, may I say that I 
agree entirely with Gen. E. A. Walsh, of the 
National Guard Association. If there was 
any draft dodging by National Guards men in 
New Mexico, I certainly never heard of it, nor 
do I believe that it ever existed. An account 
could be given of the great many young men 
who would not have been subject to draft for 
3 to 4 years who entered the National Guard, 
not as draft dodgers, but as patriotic citi- 
zens who felt that they were doing the hon- 
orable thing in joining the National Guard. 

Gen. C. G. Sage, the adjutant general of 
the New Mexico National Guard, has released 
for publication some impressive statistics 
about the growth of the National Guard and 
it appears to me from what he says, and from 


what I know, that the Secretary of Defense 1s 


certainly in error regarding the draft dodging 
in this State during the Korean war. 

I believe, and I believe it is the consensus 
of opinion of the National Guard officers I 
have talked with, that the National Guard 
has no quarrel with the Secretary of Defense 
relative to the length of active duty service 
to be required in the National Guard. We 
hope though, that this active duty service 
may be arranged so that it may be fit in with 
vacation periods for the young National 
Guard men who are in high school or college. 

Hay I urge you please to stand with the 
National Guard in this controversy._ 


Colonel, Selective Service, New Mer- 
tco National Guard, Commanding 
Officer, Selective Service Section, 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx., January 30, 1957. 

The Honorable DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear SENATOR CHavez: It is regrettable 
to me that a man in such a high official 
position as Secretary of Defense Wilson 
could be so ill-informed on National Guard 
and Reserve matters as to make public state- 
ments such as he has recently made regard- 
ing National.Guardsmen being untrained 
and that the National Guard was a draft- 
dodging outfit during the Korean police ac- 
tions. I regard this as a personal insult, as 
should every other National Guardsman in 
the United States. 
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To me, a man who is elevated to the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Defense and makes such 
harebrained statements is completely un- 
qualified for that position. 

You are undoubtedly aware, being from 
the State of New Mexico, that the New 
Mexico National Guard has served without 
reservation each time it has been called upon 
to do so. The New Mexico National Guard 
is an operating outfit, reasonably well 
trained-and able to take the fleld if the need 
should arise. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLEN S. ALBRIGHT, 


RosweE tt, N. Mex., January 29, 1957. 
Senator Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Certain remarks recently made 
by a ranking Cabinet member reflecting on 
the integrity of the National Guard irks this 
guardsman who has had 17 years’ service 
that has included World War II and the 
Korean mobilization. 

My National Guard unit was mobilized in 
September 1940, for ultimate service in World 
War II, long before there was a draft. My 
individual service Includes combat time, 11 
months, in a tank battalion, attached to 
an infantry division In Patton's Third Army. 
I know what combat is—hold the Purple 
Heart to prove it. 

During the Korean emergency I was a bat- 
tery commander in the National Guard. 
Each man who came to my unit to volunteer 
was told in no uncertain terms that Guard 
units were on the alert—could be called to 
active duty at any time. This would cer- 
tainly make a draft dodger think twice be- 
fore joining the guard to evade the draft. 

The reason for citing my combat service 
is to give foundation to a reason for writing 
New Mexico's representatives in the Congress 
of the United States. 

All officers in the Reserve components 
know that we must have adequate training. 
We must have it for many reasons, even a 
selfish one of preserving our own necks in 
combat. We realize that the men joining 
the Guard now, need more and better traln- 
ing. 

At this point, the War Department (Penta- 
gon) and the training officer in the National 
Guard, sever their close relationship and 
look to other roads to gain a goal. A recent 
directive by ill-advised people in the Regular 
Establishment has decreed that all National 
Guard enlistees must have 6 months’ basic 
training at an Army training camp. 

Six months may be necessary, but this 
officer doubts it very much. 

This decree by a Federal branch will ulti- 
mately ruin a military organization that has 
always been, first of all, a unit of a sovereign 
State of the United States. 

In our discussions among our guard family 
we conclude that basic training at an Army 
training station is needed—and desired. 

However, we feel that 13 weeks, devoted 


exclusively to training—cutting out all frills, 


holidays, parades, inspections, etc., would 
reach the goal desired. 

Youngsters asked to join the National 
Guard could put in this 13 weeks during the 
summer months, without interrupting an 
education schedule. 

I feel that our representatives should listen 
carefully to any talk that comes from the 
Regular Establishment about the necessity 
of a 6-month basic training program. If de- 
manded and required, it will destroy the Na- 
tional Guard in a short period of years. 

We need a basic training program for 
guard enlistees—a 13-week hard orientation 
to the business of being a soldier. If possi- 
ble, it should be done voluntarily, 

We also need glowing praise from high ofi- 
cials, not ill-prepared remarks. Most of us 
in the National Guard are there because we 
feel that we owe the time to this wonderful 
country we live in, 
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We have a strong, efficient, military organi- 
zation. We are proud of the National Guard. 
Sincerely, 
HaroLD L. Rives, Jr. 
Major, Artillery, S-3, 200th AAA Group, 
New Mezico National Guard. 


SANTA Pe, N. Mex., January 31, 1957. 
The Honorable DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator CHAN: I am deeply con- 
cerned over the careless disregard for truth 
that is evident in some high places in Wash- 
ington these days, in particular the recent 
statement of Secretary of Defense Wilson 
that the National Guard was a “scandal dur- 
ing the Korean police action” and a draft- 
dodging organization. Certainly a look at 
the record does not bear this out, and com- 
ing from a man in such a high and critical 
position seems to be less than we Americans 
are entitled to expect from our leaders. 

It is well known that in all emergencies 
the guard has served its country well and 
willingly, and that during the Korean con- 
flict in particular nearly all of the Air Guard 
and about half of the Army Guard was in 
active service. Such an organization would 
seem to be a poor refuge for a man trying 
to avoid serving his country. 

It is hoped that you as a representative 
of the State of New Mexico, whose National 
Guard has a fine record, will do all you can 
to see that the guard receives the respect 
and support it has earned. 

Yours very truly, i 
Rar E. CHOWNING. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16, 1918, the Republic of Lithu- 
ania proclaimed its independence. After 
hundreds of years under the control of 
the Russian Czars, Lithuania became a 
free nation. Unfortunately, the people 
of Lithuania had only a short period of 
freedom, for in 1940 the Soviet Union 
- brutally seized this democratic nation. 
Nevertheless, the social and economic ac- 
complishments of the Republic of Lithu- 
Ania were many during this period of 
independence. 

We all feel sadness that on the 39th 
anniversary of their independence the 
People of Lithuania are not able to join 
With us in commemorating this momen- 
tous event. I know that they are observ- 
ing this day as best they can with the 
hope that the Republic of Lithuania will 
Soon be once again free from Russian 
domination. I am certain that love of 
liberty is very strong in the hearts of the 
Lithuanian people. 


I want to take this opportunity to re- 


Assure the Lithuanian people that they 


are not forgotten, and that their valiant 
resistance to oppression, and their love 
of freedom, are remembered well by the 
American people. I would like to join 
With my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the courage of the Lithuanian people 
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and in extending to them our best wishes 
on this 39th anniversary of the declara- 
tion of independence by the Republic 
of Lithuania, 


Addres by Hou: Raluh E Flais, of 
Vermont, Before Vermont Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand the manuscript of an 
address which I delivered before the Ver- 
mont State Legislature on February 13, 
on modern education, a subject which I 
find is gaining quite a toehold in my 
State, and which I also believe has some 
elements in it which threaten the train- 
ing of mathematicians, physicists, en- 
gineers, and scientists for the country as 
a whole, with particular reference to our 
defense preparations. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the address pripted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

Governor Johnson, Lieutenant Governor 
Stafford, Speaker Brown, members of the 
senate and house of the Vermont Legisia- 
ture. The invitation to address you from 
time to time Is a privilege and an honor for 
which I am deeply grateful. It is fitting 
that I would report to you, the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people who elected me, 
such items of national policy as affect all of 
us citizens of Vermont and of the United 
States of America. 


In previous appearances my subjects have 


Telated to national problems and national 
policy. Since my subject today is a consid- 
eration of State policies in education, it may 
at first seem that I am departing radically 
from previous practice. The departure is in 
seeming only, for my immediate concern is 
with the armed defense of the United States, 
and I believe it can be shown that our own 
school system in Vermont can help or hinder 
our national defense. 

The military strength of a nation in these 
times still depends to a large degree on the 
training endurance, courage, and skill of the 
infantryman, Yet, no matter how good 
these qualities may be, they alone are not 
sufficient for a successful defense. To them 
have been added in succession the machine- 
gun, long range artillery, the tank, the air- 
plane for strafing and bombing, the elabo- 
rate antiaircraft missiles and aiming mech- 
anism for bringing down the enemy planes, 
and then the “blockbuster” bombs. 

These have now been followed by the ter- 
rifying atomic and hydrogen bombs, and the 
even more terrifying strategic guided missiles 
and, finally, the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, or the “ICBM” as it has come to be 
known. Warfare, even defensive warfare, is 
Gependent ever more heavily, year by year, 
on science and en; and on the 
mathematics which underlies these subjects. 


That is why the quality of the teaching of- 


mathematics and science has become a mat- 
ter of more than Vermont concern. It is a 
matter of national concern, 

Beginning about 50 years ago, there has 
been a revolution in the theory and practice 
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of education. In a one-room, ungraded 
country school I learned to read, to spell, to 
write. I studied English grammar, geogra- 
phy, and American history. In that one- 
room schoolhouse I was prepared to enter a 
high school which gave a better classical 
education—for what it is worth—than col- 
leges give today. Beside that I p 

in mathematics to trigonometry, studied 
physics and world history, and was trained 
in English literature and composition. Such 
an education is not now automatically ob- 
tained even in college. It is only for those 
who wish it and demand it. 

Now let me say something about the 
changes in education which have been tak- 
ing place since my youth. These changes 
began with the new ideas which were intro- 
duced by Vermont's intellectual, the philos- 
opher, John Dewey. He properly called at- 
tention to the individual and made clear 
the necessity for training him to take his 
place as a cooperating member of society 
in his town, his industry, his State, and 
the Nation. This step was all to the good. 

The next steps were not so good, for they 
tended to focus the whole effort of educa- 
tion on making the boy or girl a happy 
member of society. This step had little 
interest in teaching him to discern what 
was good and what was bad, what was right 
and what was wrong for individuals, for 
groups, for local governments, and for na- 
tional policy. In fact, it specifically denied 
the existence of standards of good and bad, 
right and wrong in human affairs. Our per- 
sonal and national judgments are to be based 
on the expediency of the moment. 

Beside abandoning standards of conduct 
the new education lost its interest in the 
pupils’ acquirement of knowledge. It was 
concerned, principally, with his success as 
a “member of society.” 

It was Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, a 
pupil of John Dewey, who took his basic 
ideas, elaborated and exaggerated them be- 
yond all reason, and made them the basis of 
modern education in Teacher's College, at 
Columbia University in New York. From 
here they have spread over the country. It 
has now come to the point that the standing 
and promotion of teachers, even their very 
acceptance into the school systems, depends 
little on their knowledge of the subjects 
they teach or on their ability to interest and 
instruct their pupils in the subjects. It 
depends primarily on how much they have 
studied the new education and what degrees 
they have attained in it. 

I could spend hours on this, but let us get 
down to practical matters. How do Vermont 


schools stand in the preparation of our ghil- 


Gren for life as they will have to live it, and 
for serving our country as it must be served? 

Whether as parents or as citizens we are 
interested in the training given our children. 
As parents we want them to be able to read, 
write, spell, and be competent in the mathe- 
matics generally assigned to grade schools 
and the high schools. Can you be sure that 
these subjects are properly taught in your 
own schools? Do the teachers mark your 
children as to their ability in these subjects? 
I must confess that in looking at the report 
cards of schools in my hometown of Spring- 
field, Vt., I cannot for the life of me tell how 
either the pupil or the parent is to know how 
much has been learned. 

That the standards of knowledge acquired 
may be low all over the State seems to be 
fndicated in the report of the State board 
of education referring to Lyndon Teachers 
College where it says on page 46: “Entering 
students with specific deficiencies in the 
basic subject, particularly reading, spelling, 
composition, and mathematics have been 
given intensive remedial work. Definite 
standards of achievement have been set, 
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below which a student is not allowed to con- 
tinue in teacher preparation.”. How comes 
it that high school graduates have deficien- 
cies in the basic subjects? Did they know 
they had these deficiencies? Did their report 
cards indicate them? Why should not a 
definite standard of achievement be set for 
entrance, not for permission to continue? 

A couple of weeks ago I spoke at a small 
new college. One of the buildings on the 
campus had a sign on it that said “Reading 
Clinic.” I was told that it had become nec- 
essary to teach this elementary and grammar 
school subject to students who had been 
graduated from high school before coming 
to college. What is happening to us? The 
president of one of Vermont's colleges tells 
me that the freshmen come to him unedu- 
cated. They don't know how to spell. Some 
of these freshmen come from Vermont and 
some from the outside, The complaint seems 
to be universal. 

Three of my grandchildren are in high- 
school, but in this particularly woeful case 
I am glad to say not a Vermont high school. 
They do excellent work in writing composi- 
tions and essays but they don't know how 
to spell. Worse yet the teachers don't cor- 
rect their spelling. In this things goes on, 
will the teachers themselves know how to 
spell? Have we already arrived at the point 
where the teachers don't know how to spell? 

This fundamental matter of spelling 18 
basic to a student's usefulness in whatever 
stage his formal education is finished. It 
is particularly important for those who are 
going on into science and engineering and 
form the needed body of those who are to 
keep it abreast and ahead of the rest of the 
world in national defense. An illiterate 
scientist is a pitiful object. There will not 
be any in Russia; why should there be any 
in the United States? 


Mathematics is another subject that 


needs attention. In looking into this mat- 
ter in my own hometown I was glad to find 
the textbooks satisfactory. The local school 
management had fortunately not advanced 
to the point where there was an endeavor 
to teach the high school subject of algebra 
and geomtetry in some easy way. This easy 


Way was offered one of our children a gen- 


eration ago and led to a frustrated experience 
in a mind capable of understanding mathe- 
matics as a science. Our daughter after- 
ward went to a college with high scholastic 
standards, majored in mathematics and 
graduated with a cum laude—that is, with 
honor in specialty. Any student who is 
going into a professional life of his own or 
of service to his country in science or engi- 
neering must stand on a basic foundation 
of mathematics as a science. Be sure that 
this is really taught in your schools. I as- 
sured myself that the textbooks and teach- 
ing were satisfactory in the schools in my 
own town but I did not find the report cards 
giving the information which both parent 
and pupil have a right to know. 

The drift toward the easy life in a pupil's 
education has been stimulated by the fact 
that now every child has a right to a high- 
school education in view of the fact that he 
is not permitted to work until he is 17. 
This means that young people with all sorts 
of different capacities and capabilities must 
be taken care of in our secondary schools. 
The way to take care of them is not to grade 
down the whole level of the teaching in these 
schools in such subjects as mathematics and 
science. Nor even in such things as reading 
and spelling. Before closing I am coming 
back to this question of how we can best 
provide a solid secondary education to all of 
our young people below the age of 17. It 
must not be done by denying proper train- 
ing to those whose future lives will require 
proficiency in the harder subjects. 

A word or two at this point may be in 
order as to the nature of the training now 
being given to teachers in the conventional 
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schools of education. As I sald earlier, from 
Teachers College the influence of Dr. Ku- 
patrick has gone throughout the country to 
such a point that it is dificult for teachers 
to get positions in public schools unless 
they carry degrees in education from insti- 
tutions which for the most part follow the 
Columbia Teachers College training. If you 
are merely competent in your subject, you 
may teach in a university, but not in a 
high school. 

In practice the conclusion that man is a 
social animal and nothing else results in a 
concentration on working together—teacher 
working with students, students with each 
other, and both working on the family. This 
leads toward an easy curriculum—one that 
is easy for everyone. There is a definite 
tendency to ignore languages, mathematics, 
spelling, standard literature, and other ele- 
ments of the education which we elders en- 
joyed. For instance, the official biographer 
of Professor Kilpatrick quotes him as say- 
ing “There are linguistically gifted people 
for whom the study of languages is profit- 
able. But even for them, I begrudge the 
time it takes to master the language. If it 
could be done quickly and easily, and if they 
could begin the study of literature or what- 
ever else they plan to do with the language, 
my objection would not be so strong.” 

Asked if this applied to modern languages, 
he said that “it holds in less degree“ because 
they are quicker and easier to learn, but he 
still believed that for the average student it 
Was a great waste of time. In terms of rich, 
vital interests that might lead to individual 
growth, languages offer meager possibilities. 
Similar statements relate to the 3R’s which 
were so important in the curricula which 
were devised for our training in our own 


i youth. 


The new education calls itself democratic 
and makes loud and earnest professions that 
it is indeed so. This is about as untrue to 
facts as it well could be. The democracy of 
the new education resembles the “democ- 
racy” of the Soviet Government. This edu- 
cation has been conceived in the recesses of 
Teachers College. It has been introduced 
when parents weren't looking and it has 
become deeply entrenched without the par- 
ents understanding or counsel, The appear- 
ance of democracy is given by discussions in 
class as to what things mean and what we 
are to do next. Even this is not democracy 
for it is inevitable that mature teachers 
should guide the deliberations of immature 
scholars. - 8 


Let me congratulate the board of educa- 
tion and the State on the decision to keep the 
three teachers’ colleges going. I hope that 
two of them at least will be a bit old-fash- 
joned. I hope they will turn out teachers 
who know the subjects they are to teach and 
who ere trained in the ability to transmit 
their knowledge. The ability to transmit 
knowledge is a basic requirement of a teacher 
which, as you may judge by modern report 
cards, is not now considered to be of prime 
importance, The teacher who can transmit 
knowledge, who knows his or her subject, 
who can transmit this knowledge enthusias- 
tically and who can generate interest and 
perhaps even enthusiasm in her pupils, is 
the kind of teacher we want. I sincerely 
hope that a course of studies in Johnson or 
Lyndon can be turned into this direction. If 
80, they will serve the State well. 

But here we run into a difficulty. Can 
such teachers be satisfied under the present 
standards set up by our State board of edu- 
cation? The giving of a certificate seems to 


be largely based on the teacher's training in 


subjects which embody modern education. 
I would earnestly urge the State board of 
education to concern itself with more prac- 
tical standards of teaching so that certifi- 
cates may be available-“not merely to new 
graduates of normal“ normal schools, but 
also to that very useful body of old-fashioned 
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teachers whose status is that of part-time 
or emergency teachers. Some of the best 
teaching in our schools is done today by this 
uncertified group. 

This brings us to the nub of the whole 
matter. By setting up a science of education, 
a pseudo-science—or phony science as I am 
inclined to call it—the Teachers College at 
Columbia University and the great mass of 
teaching courses and training schools that 
have followed it, have erected a monopoly. 
Unless you are trained in this pseudo-science, 
you cannot be certified. Thus, the system 
preserves its grip on the schools, the pupils 
and the parents of this country, I hope that 
our school board and our local boards will 
break this grip. 

We need to spend more money on educa- 
tion in Vermont, but where and how much? 
The first call would certainly come on adding 
schoolrooms and seats to schools which are 
overcrowded. But close behind that should 
come increased salaries for teachers o can 
teach, and this includes many who do not 
have the Kilpatrick blessing. 

Considering further the teachers and our 
interests, I quote a short passage from the 
commencement address which I delivered at 
Johnson Teachers College last June. These 
remarks were directed to the newly gradu- 
ated teachers: 

“We will owe you monetary rewards, but 
we will owe you more. We will owe you 
recognition for the great task we have laid 
upon you and for your successful participa- 
tion in it. We will owe you moral support 
and more active help. This the parent- 
teachers associations are preparing to give 
but these must not carry out their function 
in any formal, impersonal way. Parents, 
children, and teachers must live together. 

“You are entering into a life which Is 
fundamentally one of values. Make them 
strong and sound. While not neglecting 
these things which can be counted and 
measured, do not forget the intangibles. 
They are in the long run by far the more 
important. It is your great privilege to 
train the children of this generation. Train 
them above all to have a deep and sound 
sense of ethical value.” 

The buildings are important. The equip- 
ment is important. The curriculums are im- 
portant. The administration is important. 
But important above all else is the teacher. 

A few moments ago I said that I would 
return to a suggestion as to what kind of 
education we should have to serve the in- 
terest and the future of our students of all 
kinds of abilities under 17 years of age. 
While the ideas I am about to express were 
the result of original thinking, I decided to 
make a visit to my old friend, Marion Folsom, 
now Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to get from him and 
from his staff any suggestions as to meeting 
this new and difficult problem. Secretary 
Folsom introduced me to the heads of the 
various branches of the Educational Division 
of the Department, I was delighted to find 
in that group men who as professional edu- 
cators had come to about the same con- 
clusion that I, an amateur, had arrived at. 

It would seem to me that three types of 
courses should be carried out in our high 
schools—all in the same building and with 
the students intermingled in their activities 
and in all those classes which are common 
to the three types. 

The most difficult course would be the 
preparation. for entrance into college. It 
should not be necessary later for these 


` pupils to take remedial courses in any basic 


high school subject. Let us relieve colleges 
of this burden and the students of this 
necessity. On such basic things as spelling, 
reading, and writing, therefore, high stand- 
ards should be maintained and achievements 
objectively marked. 

This requirement applies with even more 
force to mathematics and science as well as 
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to progress in a language or languages offered 
as a college entrance requirement. If the 
students find such treatment severe, they 
should be reminded that they have chosen 
of their own free will to meet severe require- 
ments. No Vermonter should seek to enter a 


+ “school of higher education, whether it be 


Lyndon, California, or Harvard, if he is 
sloppily prepared. 

Another type of education would be voca- 
tional training. If we are to be honest with 
the pupil we must train him rigorously, 
examine him objectively and report to his 
Parents honestly on the technical subjects 

of the vocation which he is studying. It may 
de so arranged that he can slide through high 
school easily in these subjects but that is 
not being honest with him. When he tries to 
practice his vocation in real life, he will meet 
with hard facts instead of easy treatment. 
Therefore, he must pass the same standards 
of scholarship in his vocational studies as 
does the college preparatory student in his 
entrance requirements. 

Most certainly in business courses, partic- 
ularly as relates to stenography for instance, 
good spelling is a major requirement. I 
think that most employers of newly trained 
graduates in this field from our high schools 
will agree in wondering whether spelling is a 
Major requirement. Perhaps the pupil comes 
to high school without having learned what 
should have been taught in grade school. 
Perhaps he should there have been subjected 
to the requirements of the old-fashioned 
spelling bee. 

The third type of education presents this 
Problem. What shall we do with the stu- 
dents who are neither going to college nor 
wish to be trained for a vocation? Various 
names for this course might be suggested. 
Perhaps the title of “Citizenship” course 
should be given to it. 

The thing we must not do is to attach any 
stigma of inferiority to the pupils, whether 
in naming the course or in the treatment of 
the students taking it. They should be pre- 
Pared for citizenship in the greatest country 
in the world, which has responsibilities heav- 
ler than any nation has ever encountered be- 
fore. The social studies which are such a 
large element in modern education will apply 
Particularly to these pupils. We must be 
Sure that such studies ground them firmly 
in the history and the Ideals of their country. 
We must be sure that they have some under- 
standing of the way in which all the citizens 
of the country, all the places of the country 
and all the occupations of the country, work 
together to produce the highest standard of 
living the world has known. It is not neces- 
Sary that they accept the idea that our sys- 
tem is a perfect one. It will never be perfect 
until equality of opportunity becomes a fact 
rather than an ideal. It is a fact that we are 
Constantly getting closer to that ideal, but 
the facts should be known and realized. 

There will be much in this citizenship 
Course which will also be taught in the voca- 
tional and college preparatory courses. In 
these subjects the three groups should be 
all mixed together. They should be all mixed 
together in the social and extracurricular 
Activities of the school. There must be no 
Social or class distinctions of any sort, for 
Not all of those who complete the college 
Preparatory course will be able to go on to 
College. 

I myself am a living witness of the fact 
that a full and satisfying life may be led 

one who does not go beyond the high 
School, The possibilities of this must be 
Made plain and must somehow become in- 
Stinctive in the thoughts of the teachers, the 
students, and the parents. 

Our valid objective is the training of our 
Young people to be citizens of a great coun- 
try now exercising the leadership of the 
Western World. This country is faced with 
the hostile leadership of a government bent 
on power for its own sake, which denies the 
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existence of the soul of men and ruthlessly 
tramples upon his personality. 

This is the challenge to America which its 
young people must understand. They and 
the great body of citizens must be prepared 
to take the responsibility which this chal- 
lenge evokes if American institutions are to 
survive. Challenge and response—that is 
what we face. 

Vermont has a great opportunity. The 
eternal vigilance of its citizens will preserve 
the basic values in our school system which 
have been leaking out through the cracks 
in many of our sister States. The responsi- 
ble citizens and the appointed and elected 


„oficials of our State can have the vision of 


the new national opportunities and respon- 
sibilities toward which we are being driven. 
Let us be worthy of the leadership which is 
ours for the grasping. 


Testimony by Hon. Herman E. Talmadge, 
of Georgia, With Reference to Consti- 
tutional Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, February 16, 1957, my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. TALMADGE] testi- 
fied with reference to so-called civil- 
rights legislation. I am sure that there 
will be a great deal of interest in his 
very able analysis, and for that reason 
I ask unanimous consent that his tes- 
timony may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I appear before you today to ex- 
press my views on the need for protecting 
the civil rights of the citizens of the. United 
States. ` 

Our Nation has grown great and stands to- 
day as the world’s foremost bastion of in- 
dividual freedom because of our jealous re- 
gard for our civil rights and our diligence in 
providing for the free exercise of them by all 
citizens, 

History teaches us that people lose their 
civil rights because of governmental action. 
It was because of that fact of life that our 
Founding Fathers deemed it wise to enum- 
erate in the Bill of Rights of our Constitu- 
tion the inalienable rights of free men and 
to insure their perpetuity by prohibiting gov- 
ernmental interference with the enjoyment 
of them. 

Every civil right which we as citizens of 
the United States cherish is set forth and 
guaranteed in that Bill of Rights. They are: 

Freedom of religion. 

Freedom of speech, 

Freedom of press. 

Freedom ot assembly. 

Freedom of petition. 

Freedom to keep and bear arms. 

Freedom from the quartering of troops in 
homes. 

Security of persons, houses, papers, and 
personal effects. 

Freedom from unreasonable searches and 
seizures. ~ 

Protection from unfounded warrants. 

Freedom from trial without indictment. 

Freedom from double jeopardy. 
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Freedom from self-incrimination. 

Protection from deprivation of life, liberty, 
and property without due process of law. 

Guaranty of compensation for property 
taken for public use. 

The right to a speedy, public trial by an 
impartial jury. 

The right to be tried in the State and dis- 
trict of the alleged offense. 

The right to know the charges made against 
one. 

The right to confront one's accusers. 

The right to have assistance of counsel. 

The right to seek damages in court. 

The right to jury determination in civil 
cases exceeding $20. 

The full protection of common law. 

Protection against excessive ball. 

Protection against excessive fines. 

Protection against cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. 

And the enjoyment of all other rights not 
prohibited by the Constitution. 

These guaranties are stated clearly and un- 
qulvocably in language which can readily be 
understood by any person with a fourth- 
grade education. 

They are express prohibitions with no ex- 
ceptions, no qualifications, and no loop- 
holes. 

They are as finite in their provisions as 
are the Ten Commandments and well can be 
likened unto them—the commandments 
constituting the thou-shalt-nots“ for men 
living under God and the Bill of Rights 
constituting the “thou-shalt-nots” for a na- 
tion living under God. 

The Bill of Rights is all inclusive in its 
guaranties. It employs the word “person” 
as distinguished from the word “citizen” in 
setting forth the civil rights to be enjoyed 


by those living in this Nation. 


The Bill of Rights is emphatic in assur- 
ing that there shall be no legislative infringe- 
ment of the liberties it enumerates. It de- 
clares that Congress shall make no law cir- 
ri ea any of the guaranties it sets 
ft 


Section 2 of article IIT of the Constitution 
is spécific in establishing the manner of re- 
course for any person denied any of these 
civil rights. It vests in the Federal judi- 
ciary the power to hear and determine all 
cases in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution. 

Therefore, gentlemen of this subcommittee, 
I submit to you that legislation on the sub- 
ject of civil rights not only is 
but also would be duplicative of and perhaps 
in direct conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States and the Bill of Rights. 

I further submit to you that any person 
regardless of his race, color, creed, previous 
condition of servitude, or place of residence— 
is fully protected in the enjoyment of his 
civil rights and has available to him imme- 
diate remedies in the event those rights are 
circumscribed or violated in any degree. 

To those who insist that the enactment 
of new laws and the establishment of new 
procedures are necessary to the protection 
of civil rights in this country, I would like 
to ask these questions: 

What rights would you protect which al- 
ready are not. guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights? Are new rights 
to be created? If so, what rights 

Why is it necessary to create a commission 
to do what State and Federal courts already 
are empowered to do? Is it because the 
courts have failed? If so, in what way? 

What procedures or recourses for redress 
in cases of civil-rights violations would you 
substitute in lieu of those already established 
by the Constitution and the Bill of Rights? 

Why do you feel that the constitutional 
guaranties and processes under which this 
Nation has achieved the greatness, prosper- 
ity, and Ifberty it enjoys today are not ade- 
quate to meet the needs of present and 
future generations? 
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It is my view, Mr. Chairman, that the pro- 
tection of the civil rights of, our citizenry 
lies not in the enactment of a welter of con- 
fusing, contradictory, and possibly uncon- 
stitutional laws but rather in a strict ad- 
herence to the constitutional guaranties, 
processes, and prohibitions which already 
are the law of the land and ‘which, without 
question, are adequate to meet every re- 
quirement of those who are concerned about 
protecting the rights of the American people. 

As a strict and undeviating constitutional 
fundamentalist who believes the Constitu- 
tion of the United States means word for 
word what it says, I am greatly concerned 
about the effect upon our constitutional civil 
rights which enactment of the proposed leg- 
islation under consideration by this subcom- 
mittee would have. 

There are, I believe, some 17 so-called civil- 
rights bills before this subcommittee. They 
represent, in varying degrees the four-point 
program offered by the administration. And, 
in the interest of time and clarity, I should 
like to address myself generally to those four 
proposals and to point out for the consider- 
ation of this subcommittee the grave con- 
stitutional pitfalls they present. 

Fraught with greatest danger to constitu- 
tional guaranties and processes is the pro- 
posal for the creation of a Commission on 
Civil Rights with unlimited authority to 
delve into the affairs of any person, firm, 
group, or agency under the guise of investi- 
gating developments deemed by its six mem- 
bers to constitute a denial of equal protec- 
tion of the laws under the Constitution. 
Armed with full and, unrestricted power of 
subpena and citation for contempt, the Com- 
mission would be an absolute power unto 
itself, answerable only to the consciences of 
the individual mémbers. No right of appeal 
is provided and our citizens would be de- 
prived of this fundamental right. 

On 24 hours’ notice this Commission could 
summon anyone from any part of the United 
States to any place it might designate to 
defend himself against charges of which he 
was totally ignorant prior to receipt of the 
subpena. It could compel him to bring with 
him all personal and business records which 
the Commission might desire to inspect. 
Furthermore, he would be required to comply 
at his own expense and failure to do so in 
any particular would make him subject to 
fine, imprisonment, or both for contempt. 

Under the broad, loose and ill-defined 
powers it would possess, the Commission 
could summon a minister to explain one of 
his sermons; an editor, one of his editorials; 
a political candidate, one of his speeches; a 
Government official, one of his official acts; a 
group or organization, a petition it might be 
circulating. 

It is hard to conceive of an instance in the 
pursuit of its investigations in which the 
Commission would not violate at least one 
of the very civil rights it would be created 
to protect, 

To make my point crystal clear, let me cite 
a hypothetical case. 

We will assume these facts: 

A Miss Wong, a Chinese-American of the 
Buddhist faith, was discharged from her 
job in San Francisco as mal secretary 
to John Smith, president of the Smith Bub- 
ble Gum Co., because of her inability to 
spell correctly. 

Mr. Smith replaced her with a Mr. O'Reilly, 
an Irish Catholic and a member of Mr. 
Smith's own faith. 

Miss Wong filed a civil suit seeking $100,- 
000 damages, claiming she was unable to 
obtain employment elsewhere as the result 
of Mr. Smith's refusal to give her a good 
recommendation. At the same time she 
wrote to the Commission on Civil Rights and 
charged that the real reason she was fired 
was because Mr. Smith was prejudiced 
against women in general and Chinese Bud- 
dhist women in particular. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that the case 
already was a matter of litigation, the Com- 
mission voted to investigate it under its au- 
thority to “investigate allegations in writ- 
ing * that certain persons in the 
United States * are being subjected to 
unwarranted economic pressures by reason 
of their sex, color, race, religion or national 
origin.” 

At 9 a. m. on Monday the Commission 
issued a subpena ordering Mr. Smith to ap- 
pear before a closed hearing of the Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C., at 9 a. m. on 
Tuesday and to bring with him all records 
and correspondence concerning Miss Wong's 
employment and dismissal. 

Mr. Smith, already under court order to 
appear in court In San Francisco with the 
same records at the same hour, advised the 
Commission he would be unable to appear 
at the designated time. He, in turn, was 
advised if he did not appear he would be 
cited for contempt. 

Mr. Smith then appealed to the judge who, 
being up for reelection and vitally concerned 
about the Chinese-American vote, said Miss 
Wong's attorney would not agree to a post- 
ponement and advised Mr. Smith that fail- 
ure to appear at the designated time also 
would result in his being cited for contempt. 

To resolve the dilemma, Mr. Smith's at- 
torney negotiated a hurried out-of-court 
settlement which cost Mr. Smith $25,000 
and a letter of recommendation. Miss 
Wong agreed to withdraw her complaint to 
the Commission. 

The Commission, meeting the following 
day, decided against dropping the case and 
renewed its subpena to Mr. Smith and issued 
another for Miss Wong—both being ordered 
to appear the following day. It asked the 
American Committee for the Protection of 
Chinese-Americans to assist and advise it 
in the inquiry; an organization, which, as 
you might suspect, was not impartial in its 
viewpoint. 

After 3 weeks of hearings and 6 trans- 
continental round trips by Mr. Smith's sub- 
ordinates to produce subsequently subpenaed 
records, the Commission took the case under 
advisement. 

Six months later the Commission issued 
its report. While it did agree that Miss 
Wong really could not spell very well, it con- 
cluded nonetheless that Chinese American 
minorities must be protected against unwar- 
ranted economic pressures. It recommended 
that such be accomplished through the en- 
actment of legislation requiring every com- 
pany engaged in interstate commerce to hire 
Chinese workers in the same percentage as 
the Chinese population of the city in which 
its home office is located. 

News accounts of the report resulted in the 
picketing of Mr. Smith’s plant and the boy- 
cotting of his products by militant minority 
groups—all because Miss Wong could not 
spell very well. 

Mr. Smith, who estimated the entire epi- 
sode cost him half a million dollars in per- 
sonal expenses and lost business, sold his 
plant, and retired an embittered and disillu- 
sioned man. 

An extreme case? I think not. 

Iam confident that anyone with any imagi- 
nation at all can visualize similar ciroum- 
stances in his own hometown. 

Anyone who ever has held public office— 
and I am sure you gentlemen will agree— 
can imagine investigations just as ludicrous 
as my hypothetical example which might re- 
sult from inquiries into some of the many 
Tancied, exaggerated and deliberately un- 
truthful wrongs which are often the subject 
of correspondence to public officials. Reflect 
on your mail about civil-service jobs and you 
will some idea of the fancied wrongs that 
will be inyolved. 


It ts quite easy to see how such a Commis- 


sion, through its investigations, could deprive 


a man of his rights of freedom of speech, se- 
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curity of papers and personal effects, freedom 
from unreasonable searches and seizures, 
protection from unfounded warrants, free- 
dom from double jeopardy, freedom from 
self-incrimination, freedom frem deprivation 
of property without due process of law, the 
Tight to a speedy, public trial by an impar- 
tial jury, the right to be tried in the State 
and district of the alleged offense, the right 
to know the charges made against him, the 
right to seek damages in court, the right to 
confront his accusers, the full protection of 
common law and the other unspecified, but 
nevertheless, inalienable rights such as re- 
spect for the dignity and Integrity of a 
free man living In a free country, 

Furthermore, and if for no other reason 
I would be opposed to it on this ground, it 
would have as its basis the complete reversal 
of the foundamental tenet of American juris- 
prudence that every man is presumed to be 
innocent until proved gulity. 

I do not believe such a Commission could 
stand the test of the Constitution; that is, if 
such test be applied according to a strict 
interpretation of the Constitution rather 
than according to some preselected niodern 
authority. 

However, even though it conceivably 
could be upheld on the basis of such extra- 
level authority as the United Nations Char- 
ter, I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the members of this subcommittee or of this 
Congress would vote to so jeopardize the 
inherent constitutional civil rights of their 
constituents. It represents a threat to the 
civil rights of every citizen of every state 
and territory of this Nation. 

In operation the effect of such a Commis- 
sion would be the exact opposite of protect- 
ing civil rights. To the contrary it would, 
through attempts to police the thoughts and 
actions of private citizens, serve to deny them 
the full and unfettered enjoyment of the 
rights which are their constitutional birth- 
right. 

Briefly, I would Ike to make these points 
about the other three administration pro- 


posals: 

1. The creation of a special Civil Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice 
under the direction of an additional Assist- 
ant Attorney General would provide no pro- 
tection of civil rights not already presently 
afforded by the Constitution. It would 
mean a further expansion of the Federal 
bureaucracy and the hiring at public ex- 
pense of a small army of lawyers and investi- 
gators to harass and intimidate the officials 
and governments of our States, counties, 
cities, and other political subdivisions and 
public institutions. 

(Parenthetically, I would like to point out 
in this regard that the Attorney General 
already makes such investigations without 
specific authority—as the people of my State 
know from actual experience—and what he 
apparently wants is an ex post facto law 
Jegalizing what he already is doing.) 

2. The threefold proposal to strengthen 
civil rights statutes is one which would be 
hilarious if it were not so serious in its 
implications. 

The requested authorization of the Attor- 
ney General to seek injunctions to restrain 
persons who “are about to engage in any 
acts or practices which would give rise to 
a cause of action” is ridiculous on its face; 
that is, unless it also is to be accompanied 
with an authorization to hire mind readers 
to advise the Attorney General when and 
where such acts are being contemplated. 
Such files in the face of all basic legal doc- 
trine and the repeated rulings of our Federal 
courts that injunctive relief cannot be af- 
forded in speculative instances. 

An adjunct of that authorization would be 
to allow the Attorney General to file injunc- 
tive proceedings and civil suits for private 
individuals whom he considers to have been 
deprived of their civil rights whether those 


- 
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individuals desire to go into court or not. 
Not only does such a proposal presuppose 
the existence of an Attorney General with 
the wisdom of Solomon but also it antici- 
pates making him a glorified nationwide 
public prosecutor and protector and the 
de factor legal guardian of 166-million 
Americans, 

The most alarming of all the aspects of 
this proposal is that to empower the Attor- 
ney General to initiate his law suits with- 
out regard to whether thé party aggrieved 
shall have exhausted any administrative or 
other remedies that may be provided by law.” 
Enactment of that proposal, gentlemen, 
would be the death knell for State and local 
self-government in this country and appar- 
ently indicates that the Department of 
Justice no longer considers the 10th amend- 
ment an integral part of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

3. The proposal to protect the right to 
vote by providing for injunctive proceedings 
initiated by the Attorney General against 
any individual who may be thought to be 
interfering with the right of another in- 
dividual to vote is totally without constitu- 
tional authority. The Supreme Court has 
held repeatedly that the 14th and i5th 
amendments can be implemented only with 
respect to State action and only then in 
cases where the franchise is denied due to 
unlawful discrimination on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
Regulation and protection of the franchise 
except in these instances is a constitutional 
prerogative of the States. To make it other- 
wise clearly would require à constitutional 
amendment. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, I have 
attempted to be factual and specific in the 
presentation of my view that the legislation 
which you have under consideration 
threatens to destroy the civil rights of the 
American people. 

While I am aware of the partisan, polit- 
ical motivations of these proposals, I have 
tried to discuss them from a national rather 
than a sectional viewpoint. I can see in 
these bills a grave threat to the civil rights 
of all Americans whether they live in 
Chicago or Atlanta, Oregon or Maine. And 
I feel it incumbent upon me, as a Senator 
of the United States, to speak out in warn- 
ing of the potential consequences of such 
legislation. 

I would be less than realistic if I did not 
admit to myself and to you that these 
measures are aimed at the peculiar problems 
of my State and region. And I would be the 
last to deny that those problems exist 
though, in all fairness, I must hasten to add 
that they are not problems of our own 
creation, 

In a Nation as large as ours, it is possible 
to find examples of injustice anywhere— 
Trom the Indians of the Southwest to the 
Eskimos of Alaska. Civil rights are violated 
in the Middle West and the East just as 
often as they are in the South and on the 
West coast. 

But the mere fact that injustices do occur 
and civil rights are sometimes violated can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination be 
sald to be justification for the destruction 
of constitutional government and the abro- 
gation of constitutional guarantees. State 
and Federal courts are now available and 
5 has said they are not handling their 

obs. 

Just as a farmer would not burn down his 
barn to get rid of the rats, so would no think- 
ing American wish to jeopardize his heritage 
of constitutional freedom in search of a 
quick cure for human failings which have 
Plagued mankind since Eve bit the apple 
in the Garden of Eden. 

To those who might disagree with my 


viewpoint I would point to the example of © 


Sampson. 
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Tt ia true that by pulling down the temple 
he destroyed his enemies. 

But it likewise is true that in the process 
he also destroyed himself, 


Tribute to Arturo Toscanini 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
death of Arturo Toscanini was a great 
loss to humanity, and to the world of 
music, as well. Toscanini’s reputation 
as a conductor was beyond compare. He 
was also a great patriot, and a fighter 
for human freedom. 

He shared his love of his native Italy 
with his admiration for his adopted 
America. 

Asked once why he did not become an 
American citizen, Toscanini replied: “I 
was born an Italian, I will die an Italian, 
but my children will be Americans,” 

Recently the National Broadcasting 
Co. presented a stirring, hour-long radio 
tribute to Toscanini, presenting the 
voices of those who knew and worked 
with him over the years. 

NBC has graciously provided me with 
a transcript of this program, I ask 
unanimous consent that portions of it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO TOSCANINI, THURSDAY, JANUARY 
24, 1957, NBC Rano 

The National Broadcasting Co, presents 
The Man Behind the Legend, a tribute to 
Arturo Toscanini. 

BEN Graver. This is Ben Grauer. For 14 
years I was privileged to be Arturo Tosca- 
nini’s musical commentator on his broad- 
cast concerts. 

The world knew Toscanini as a genius. We 
at NBC knew the genius, but we also knew 
the man. He was a member of our family. 
We knew the Toscanini who liked to play 
practical jokes on his friends, who loved to 
watch boxing on television, who sometimes 
went to parties and had a fine time and at 
other times would sit in a corner and glower 
at everybody, if he took any notice of the 
other guests at all. 

What kind of man was Toscanini, really? 
One of the people best able to answer that 
question is the musical director of NBC, 
Samuel Chotzinoff. 

Mr. CHROr AN rr. Arturo Toscanini was a 
two-sided man in a way. When he was on 
the podium he was one person. When he 
was off it he was quite different. Very often 
you couldn't relate one to the other. 

I remember going to see him in Bayreuth, 
Germany. He was conducting at the Bay- 
reuth Festival and he asked me to come and 
see him during intermission of Tannhauser. 

During the first intermission of Tann- 
hauser I tried to get backstage and I found 
a big line of people waiting to get in, and a 
man came out in uniform and asked all of 
us in German what our names were, and he 
noted them down and he ssid, “I will see 
whether maestro will see you.” 

He went away; and I looked up and down 
this line. In front of me there was a middle- 
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aged woman, very charming woman, sur- 
rounded by a Iot of other ladies, and I heard 
people around talking to her in German and 
Italian, and I gathered that she was the 
daughter of the King of Italy, either the 
daughter or the sister, I can't quite remem- 
ber, but she was of the royal house. 

In back of me there was an enormous 
man who attracted my attention because 
of his bulk, and I called over to the man 
who was taking our names and I asked 
him who this extraordinary man was, and 
he said that was the King of Bulgaria, no 
less, and that both he and the Princess 
would like to see ‘Toscanini, visit to his 
dressing room, 

We waited about 10 minutes and then the 
man came out and said in a loud voice, “The 
maestro will see Mr. Chotzinoff and Mr. 
Ugo,” I think was the name, some such 
mame which I didn't know; and I and a 
little Italian man left the line and walked, 
followed this man into the maestro’s dress- 
ing room, 

I found the maestro sitting in a chair with 
a heating lamp on his houlder; he was suf- 
fering from bursitis at that time and he was 
really in great agony. 

The maestro greeted me warmly, although 
he was doubled up in pain, and then he 
greeted this little man as warmly as he did 
me and turned to me and introduced him, 
and he said, “You know Ugo,” or if that was 
his name, “he’s such a dear, he's been my 
great friend for so many years. You know 
he is the headwaiter at the Milan Hotel 
where Verdi died.” 

And he said, “I see him very often.” Then 
he turned to him and he said, “Oh, you are 
so sweet for coming to see me.“ And then 
this man kissed his hand and the maestro 
withdrew it; it was all very touching, 

When he came to my turn I said to him, 
“Maestro, perhaps they didn't tell you that 
there were some very important people who 
were waiting outside to see you.“ 

And he said, “I don’t want to see them; 
important people?” 

I said, “Yes, but you don't know, there 
was the Princess of the House of Savoy, and 
the King of Bulgaria.” 

And he said, “ I don't want to see them: 
I have nothing to do with anybody of that 
nature.” He said, “I am happy to see my 
friends only.” 

I thought this cast an extraordinary light 
on this man who was the greatest in his 
field and ordinarily you would think would 
like to hobnob with royalty and with the 
great ones of the world. 

Mr. Graver. In 1936 Toscanini resigned his 
position with the New York Philharmonic 
and returned to Italy. His absence from 
American music was felt keenly but Tos- 
canini was not permanently lost to us. 

David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
the Radio Corporation of America, and 
Samuel Chotzinof€ persuaded Tascanini to 
return to te United States now as director 
of the newly formed NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, which was organized especially for 
him 


The first concert with the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra took place on Christmas night, 
1937. One of the members of the original 
NBC Symphony Orchestra is cellist and com- 
poser Alan Shulman. Alan, recall for us, 
what was it like working with the maestro? 

Mr, SHULMAN. My memories go back to 
some 19 years and 1 month ago at 
the first rehearsal that maestro conducted 
conducted us prior to the debut of the or- 
chestra on Christmas night, 1937. We had 
been primed for 3 months; we had been 
coached by Artur Rodzinski and the orches- 
tra had gone through the gamut of the or- 
chestral repertoire from A to Z, and we were 
all on tenter hooks, and the place was as 
quiet as could be. There was no one 
around, I mean everybody had made sure 
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that. the maestro would have perfect work- 
ing conditions in studio 8H, and the few 
moments of silence before he came on, and 
then this little man came on in a work jacket 
almost like a dentist jacket you might say, 
except that it was in black, solid black with 
a high collar buttoned up, and he walked 
in, looked at the orchestra, said, “Brahms,” 
and we went to work, and within 3 minutes 
we were all so electrified we were absolutely 
in a daze. 

At the intermission the entire orchestra 
was just beside itself; it was fabulous. This 
was an experience—some of us in the or- 
chestra had played with maestro before; I 
was one of the youngest members of the or- 
chestra, being 22 at the time, and it was a 
thrill for me that I shall never forget. 

There were many experiences over the 
years with maestro, and the one thing that 
strikes me is his sincerity and his honesty 
and his devotion. This man gave his all to 
music. He gave his all in such a way some- 
times I think that he prostrated himself at 
the pedestal, at the feet of the composer. 
Unfortunately that was not the case with 
too many conductors. In other words, the 
music came first and you did justice to the 
music. 

In fact, I remember him saying a few years 
ago—we were doing the Beethoven Eroica 
symphony, and we had finished the rehearsal 
of it, and he hesitated for a moment and he 
said: “I've been conducting this music for 
50 or more years,” he said, “and I've been 
wrong.” He said, Please, may we repeat it 
again, not for you, but for me.” 

Now that is self-evident as to the man's 
approach to music. 
* s * * * 

Mr, GRAVER. On the podium Toscanini was 
a dictator. He was so devoted to the music 
he was conducting that he would not tol- 
erate a mistake and would work endlessly 
to see that the music was played as he heard 
it in his own mind. 

Driven by his love for the music he could 
become savage and enraged. Perfection to 
the maestro meant more than the overall 
symphonic sweep of the orchestra. It meant 
the proper interpretation of every note the 
composer had written, and for every instru- 
ment. 

> . . . . 

Of the Toscanini temper anecdotes were 
legion throughout the world of music, but 
always in his outbursts of anger, disgust, 
resignation, there was a pleading tone that 
lured orchestras into an understanding of 
music as the maestro felt it. Listen to this 
example from a rehearsal: 

Toscanini: “Sorrow, passion, enthusiasm, 
but no sleep when you play, every note! 
I'm sorry I don’t enjoy now to conduct, no, 
no, I hate to conduct; I hate. Because I 
shout too much. You look at me like you 
are sorry, hah? You believe that I am 
crazy? No, no, no. Sensitive, yes. Don't 
look at me in this way.” 

What made Toscanini tower over all other 
conductors? Time magazine points out: 

“At any given moment the flute player or 
the violinist is concerned only with his own 
note which the conductor must blend in 
time and volume with the playing of per- 
haps 100 others, and while concentrating on 
the notes being played at any given moment 
the conductor must also have one part of 
his mind listening to the entire piece. 

“He must be on guard not to exhaust 
prematurely, and too early climax the ex- 
citement meant for a later one, to make 
each part shine for itself and fit in the 
whole. It is not a metronome that is re- 
quired but taste, talent, culture, and care, 
and some musical X' besides. Toscanini 
had that X blazoned on his forehead.” 

Thus, Time magazine. 
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If dissatisfied with a performance Tos- 
canini was miserable. If the performance 
was superb he said, Not bad.“ 

* . * . * 

Al Walker came to NBC in 1932. When 
Toscanini joined NBC, Al was assigned as 
Toscanint's personal assistant to see that 
things went. smoothly for the maestro. Al, 
as he would be the first to point out, was 
not a musician. 

Mr. WaLKeR. My association with Maestro 
Toscanini is in sort of a different vein of 
not knowing anything about music; I'll talk 
about him as a man. I have very fond 
memories of maestro and particularly his 
humane manner in which he approached 
everybody. 

For instance, when my late wife died he 
was much affected by it and he came over 
to see me in my home and he really 
touched me. 

Another time my dog was hurt and for 
about 3 weeks every day he'd ask me how 
my dog was; and things like that made him 
a real human being. 


Mr. Gravure. In 1950 during the course of 
a 6-week tour of 21 cities with the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, America met Toscanini. 

Everybody had heard him on the radio, 


knew his records and, of course, the fact 


that he was a great conductor. Now they 
were to meet him in person and they fell 
in love with the peppery little man with 
the waving white hair. 

In Richmond, Va., one of the cities on 
the tour, he'll never be forgotten. Jimmy 
Dolan, music librarian at NBC, was with 
Toscanini in Richmond. 

Mr. Dotan. On our tour in 1950 of the 
United States, when we arrived in Richmond, 
Maestro decided that he would like to play 
Dixie at the end of the performance. We 
had been playing Stars and Stripes and he 
thought it would be nice to add Dixie along 
while we were in the South. 

He had never conducted this and tried it 
over at a rehearsal as we had some music 
along with us, but we weren't sure of the ar- 
rangement, how Maestro would like it. Any- 
way, I passed it out and Maestro went 
through it. After the rehearsal he called me 
and told me he wasn't too happy with the 
way that it went, could I go over to William 
and Mary, which was the university there, 
and look up a first edition and maybe bring 
it back if I could, so that he could look at it 
and see the music in its original form before 
it had been arranged for orchestra. 

He went on then to visit Williamsburg, and 
after his visit came back by the hall. I had 
secured a copy of the song and had gone over 
it with a few people at the university to the 
tempo and the way they do it there, and 
Maestro was of course quite excited to get a 
look at the first copy and hear how it went. 

That night after the performance Maestro 
came back on the stage and mounted the 
podium to playanencore. The audience sat 
back, satisfied that they were going to hear 
some classical encore, but it wasn’t until 3 
or 4 bars passed they realized they were in 
Dixie. Everyone Jumped to their feet and 
there was a rousing ovation and demonstra- 
tion after Maestro’s program. 

Mr. Graver. When Toscanini was not on 
the podium he could be gentle, kind, con- 
trite and solicitous. In 1940 at the request 
of the Federal Government Toscanini took 


the NBC Symphony Orchestra on a 13,000- _ 


mile good-will tour of South America, 


Mr. Graver, A particularly pleasant event 
for Maestro occurred when Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians made him 
an honorary member. He liked to feel close 
to his men, and they loved him as well, be- 
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cause they had learned to take his tantrums 
as he meant them, impersonally. 
* » . * * 

Mr. Gravure: All his life Toscanini was a 
passionately patriotic Italian. He was once 
asked why he had never become an American 
citizen. He replied, “I was born an Italian, I 
will die an Italian, but my children will be 
Americans.” 

He hated Mussolini almost fanatically. 
During the time of Il Duce's rise to power 
Samuel Chotzinoff visited Toscanini in 
Milan. Mr. Chotzinoff recalls an incident 
from this visit. 

Mr. Cuorzinorr. One day the maestro and 
his wife took me to dinner in a very popular 
restaurant in the Galleria in Milan. It hap- 
pened to be the day when Mussolini was in 
town and Ciano, and all the Fascists, and 
those big celebrations in the streets and 
marching troops, et cetera. 

We sat down at a table and the maestro 
questioned me about my trip and I told him 
that my boat first stopped at Naples, and 
then unwittingly I said, “Well, if Mussolini 
hasn't done anything he’s certainly cleaned 
up that town.” 

When I said the word Mussolini, maestro 
grew white in the face and screamed at the 
top of his voice “Don’t speak about that as- 
sassin, I wish I could kill him.“ 

The place was crowded with diners, and I 
looked around me; I was terrified at what 
might happen. I looked around me; there 
were about 500 people in this vast dining 
room. Nobody was looking up. Everybody 
was carefully intent on their knives and 
forks, and I could see that they were all heart 
and soul with Toscanini and they were pre- 
tending that they hadn't heard him. 

Mr. Graver. Another sidelight on the Mae- 
stro's love of his native Italy comes to us 
from NBC Announcer Jack Costello. 

Mr. Cosretio. It was my privilege and 
pleasure to act as narrator on several of the 
NBC symphony concerts conducted by Mae- 
stro Toscanini. One in particular stays in 
my mind, will stay in my mind forever. 

During the war three programs were set 
up. As I remember it, they were titled “Vic- 
tory, Act I, II. and III.“ depicting the down- 
falls of the three dictators of World War II. 

The first one depicted the downfall of 
Mussolini. It was beautifully rehearsed with 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra, the maestro 
to conduct. In the program he was to con- 
duct a chorus of the Garibaldi Hymn. As he 
raised his baton to swing into the chorus 
we were all watching this fragile little man 
standing at the podium, his hair sticking out 
wildly. 

The orchestra began to play the Garibaldi 
Hymn, and the maestro wept like a child, 
shouting joyously over the freedom of his 
beloved Italy, and this emotion extended it- 
self to the orchestra and myself, and we all 
stood there, weeping with maestro without. 
shame, sharing his joy over the freedom of 

Italy. 

The maestro was so overcome they didn't 
play just one chorus; he played several 
choruses, with the result that the timing of 
the program was completely gone, and, as I 
remember it, I had to practically ad lib the 
closing of the show; but it was well worth it, 
and it's a scene that will remain in my mind 
as long as I live. 

Mr. Graver. During World War II Tosca- 
nini raised vast sums of money for our Gov- 
ernment by directing his orchestra in war- 
bond concerts. One of the highlights of 


these concerts always came when the Mae- 
` stro led the orchestra in the stirring strains 


of the march, Stars and Sipes Forever. 
s s s * 
Mr. Graver. On April 4, 1054, an expectant 
and excited audience took their seats in 


Carnegie Hall. The orchestra was ready and 
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all across the country people beside their ra- 
dios were tuned in for another Toscanini 
broadcast concert. What they did not know 
was that at 87 years of age the maestro had 


decided to retire, that this would be the 


last time he would conduct the NBC Sym- 
phony. 

The closing number on that all-Wagner 
program was the prelude from Die Meister- 
singer. 

The concert was over. The small, white- 
haired man dropped his baton and walked 
slowly back to his dressing room, his head 
back. Neither the orcestra itself nor the 
cheering audience in the hall knew that this 
was the maestro’s farewell. It was as he 
had wanted it. 

He left it as he had always worked, sim- 
ply and modestly. He retired to his home 
in Riverdale, N. T., where he delighted in 
playing with his grandchildren and watch- 
ing boxing and wrestling on television, in 
receiving old and special friends. 

The first news of his death reached the 
world when Merrill Mueller announced it 
over the NBC radio network at 9:50 yester- 
day morning. 

For one final word on the maestro here is 
the music critic of the New York Times, Mr. 
Howard Taubman. 

Mr. TAUBMAN. My heart is too full for a 
long statement at this time. The best I can 
do is to read my editorial in this morning's 
New York Times as follows: 

“Arturo Toscanini was like a flaming sun 
which shed a vivifying light on music. His 
death does not mean that this sun has sunk 
forever. It irradiates all the performances 
imprisoned on disks and tape, reminding us 
of the purity and consecration of his musical 
faith, The little maestro of the flaming spirit 
knew no compromise in his art or personal 
life. To each score he undertook he brought 
a determination that its inner meaning must 
be proclaimed. 

“He battled relentlessly with all, musicians, 
managers, and patrons to give the beating 
heart of the music its full rich life. 

“Nor did he spare himself. If a piece did 
not go well he could tear his clothes and rend 
his flesh. If it went superbly he remarked 
mildy that the result was not bad, but that 
there must be improvements the next time. 

“In pursuit of his musical ideals he was a 
throughly practical musican who knew how 
to teach ag well as to inspire his forces. 
His idealism reached out into every corner 
of life. On the overwhelming issues of the 
freedom and dignity of the individual he was 
like a conscience. He stood up to Mussolini, 
He defined Hitler. He defended the right of 
his beloved Italy to choose a democratic form 
of government. 

“He did not do these things in a search of 
headlines. In affairs other than his music he 
hoped to avoid public attention, but the pub- 
lic whether it cared for music or not recog- 
nized a man it could respect and love. 

“Arturo Toscanini's death marks the end 
ofanera. It is as though something precious 
had gone out of our lives. There are not 
many men of his passionate ardor and de- 
dication in any age. Our mourning is as- 
Suaged only by the thought that he lived a 
gloriously abundant life. He had done his 
work and for generations we shall be the 
richer because he dwelt among us.” 

Mr. Graver. This is Ben Grauer again. All 
of us in the NBC family echo the statement 
of Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the Radio Corporation of America, 
on the death of Arturo Toscanini. Said Gen- 
eral Sarnoff: “The death of Maestro Arturo 
Toscanini deprives the world of its greatest 
interpretive musician. For 18 years Maestro 
Toscanini presided over the NBC Symphony, 
Biving to America, and through shortwave 
and transcriptions to the rest of the world, 
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performances of the classics both instru- 
mental and operatic, that were unparalleled 
for depth, brilliance, and musical perfection. 
But at this sad moment I remember the 
warm friend rather than the master musician, 
Maestro Toscanini was not only a genius in 
music but a great man in life. He believed 
deeply in democratic ideals and devoted 
much of his life to the furtherance of them. 
My heart goes out to his devoted family and 
to his numberless admirers all over the 
world.” 


Misinformation From Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, no program in which the Fed- 
eral Government participates has been 
the subject of so much misinformation, 
and often deliberate error, as has the 
price-support program for agricultural 
commodities. One of the latest evid- 
ences of this appeared in an editorial in 
Life magazine for February 4, 1957. 

Life, in common with many other ene- 
mies of any type of farm program, has 
fallen into the mistake of calling price- 
support loans subsidies. This idea has 
been deliberately spread as a means of 
combating any type of farm program. 
Every person with any knowledge of our 
farm programs, past and present, knows 
that the price-support program operates 
through a system of loans, not subsidies. 
There is legitimate ground for contro- 
versy over whether supports should be 
flexible or rigid, and at what level they 
should be provided, but any commen- 
tator who calls the loans subsidies is 
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either abysmally ignorant of the subject 
or deliberately misinforming the public 
as a means of strengthening his position 
in opposition to any type of price sup- 
ports. 

As a complete answer to one sentence 
in the Life eäitorial, I include, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, a letter from the Delta Pine & 
Land Co., in answer to a reference made 
to their farming operations: 

DELTA & PINE LAND 
COMPANY OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Scott, Miss., February 15, 1957. 
Lirg, 
New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to the edl- 
torial, “Inflation; A Disease of the Budget,” 
which appeared in the Fe 4 issue of 
Life magazine. A question is raised in your 
editorial, “Is there any reason why the 
United States taxpayer should pay—as he 
does—a $1.9 million subsidy to Mississippi's 
Delta & Pine Land Co., a British stock corpo- 
ration, to raise unneeded cotton?” 

I am sure that you and your editorial staff 
are trying most diligently to provide an ade- 
quate perspective at this important juncture 
in national policy considerations. With that 
in mind you should correct the errors in 
your reference to farm subsidies. 

Continuing with Delta & Pine Land Co. as 
an example, this firm has not received a sub- 
sidy of $1.9 million. We have participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s com- 
modity loan program along with hundreds 
of thousands of other farmers. 

The basic purpose of the CCO loan pro- 
gram is to provide for orderly marketing 
rather than to flood markets at harvest time. 

Cotton growers have been urged to use the 
loan programs by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in both the Truman administration and 
the current administration. Attached are 
copies of releases by the Honorable Charles 
F. Brannan and the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, urging orderly marketing of cotton 
& storable commodity particularly adapted 
for such farmer-Government endeavors. 

I should like to outline the history of the 
Delta & Pine Land Co.'s cotton-loan opera- 


7 5 for the past 4 crop-years, including 


CCC cotton loan operalions—Crops produced in 1958, 1954, 1955, and 1956 


1953 crop: ~ 
Lon ae — — 
Withdrawn 
Balance for COO recovery — 


— 5, OBA, 


Interest paid 


$1, 271, 265, 67 
1. 257, 605. 19 


uae 1, 974, 192. 85 J.. 


1, 194, 671, 96 


497, 710. 69 


637.44 
4, O83, 144.17 
1, 301, 393. 27 |.-------------|---------= 


8, 053 


12,600 hales of the 3,031 bales of 1956 crop cotton remaining in the loan as of Feb. 12, 1957, have been sold, will be 


withdrawn and all 
be withdrawn from the Joan is $426,037.40. 


charges, including the additional Interest, will be paid. Appproxunate loan value of 2,600 bales to 
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You will note that approximately 85 per- 
cent of the cotton pledged as collateral for 
CCC loans for the past 4 crops will have 
been withdrawn, marketed, and all charges 
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& position to sell the cotton and to recover 
portion of the Government's 
ed. 


The month-by-month operations for the 


paid. Of the remainder, CCC has been in 1956.cropare: 
1956 crop 
Placed in Government loan] Withdrawn from Government Joan 
Amount Interest 
paid 
September 19586. „ 2, 087 pS ——— 
October 3 2, 639 $30, 113. 39 $158. 90 
November... 3, 362 22, 965. 12 583, 02 
December 7 201. 042. 45 724. 01 
January 1957. 85 233, 112. 61 2, 362. 31 
Pg ee TARS OR OES eS on ee ee ee ieee 1, 3, 41 7. 11 
— 8, 907 ae 3, 840. 95 
Withdrawu 5, 936 — S Rata SS 
Balance in Ioan S 3081] © 497,710.60) }.-....._}... se 


1 The dollar valuation of the cotton sold for future dolivery is based upon the average value of the 3,031 bales of 


cotton remaining in the loan, 


In summary, crop loans and orderly mar- 
keting, not subsidies, have been involved in 
the Delta & Pine Land Co.'s participation in 
Government cotton programs. 

Such commodity loan operations are not 
inflationary. Obviously, they contribute to 
stability of both supplies and prices. Such 
stability is fundamental, if American agricul- 
ture is to continue to be an attractive source 
of raw materials for industry here and 
abroad. 

The public’s need for an accurate basis for 
appraisals of farm policies makes it highly 
important that the editorial errors be cor- 
rected at an early date. By so doing your 
publication will have continued its highly 
important contributions toward molding 
public opinion. 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES R. SAYRE. 
Untrep STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 10, 1952. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 

nan today issued the following statement 
g the current cotton situation: 

“Following the issuance on Wednesday of 
the October cotton production report, show- 
ing an increase of 524,000 bales during the 
past month in the forecast for the 1952 crop, 
cotton prices have declined somewhat. Cot- 
ton growers have expressed the fear that this 
decline might continue if the true facts of 
the cotton situation were not clearly under- 
stood, 

“There should be no alarm at all about 
this modest increase in 1952 cotton pros- 
pects. The presently indicated production 
will be needed. It would be well below the 
1952 production goal, and pretty much in 
line with the estimated domestic and export 
demand for cotton during the marketing 


year. 

“If the present indications for production 
and disappearance are borne out, we will 
hold our own in the cotton situation and 
possibly add a few hundred thousand bales 
to the admittedly low carryover reserves of 
the last couple of years. 

“Cotton producers themselves can do a 
great deal to avoid the danger of tempo- 
rary declines in cotton prices by spreading 
out their marketing In an orderly way. With 
excellent weather, the cotton harvest has 
been proceeding rapidly. If too much of the 


crop is dumped on the market immediately 
after harvest, prices might drop temporarily 
below the levels justified by the overall sit- 
uation. 

“The Department of Agriculture has re- 
peatedly urged farmers to market in an or- 
derly manner, taking advantage of the price- 
support loan program to make this possible. 
By this course, they can protect 
the values of their 1952 crop, as they have 
done in previous years. If the crop is 
marketed properly, there will be no ap- 
parent reason for any material drop in cot- 
ton prices—even for the period right after 
harvest.” 

Untrreo STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, September 14, 1953. 


SECRETARY Benson URGES ORDERLY MARKET- 
ING oF 1953 Corron Crop 


Secretary of Agricultura -Ezra Taft Ben- 
son today urged cottongrowers to sperad out 
the marketing of their 1953 crop and avoid 
market gluts at harvest time. 

“As we enter the period when cotton will 
be harvested in heaviest volume, it is very 
important that producers market théir crop 
in an orderly way,” Secretary Benson said. 
"Producers themselyes can do a lot to pro- 
mote continued. stability by avoiding unnec- 
essary marketing during the September-No- 
vember period. In most years about four- 
fifths of the crop is harvested during those 
months, and the danger of market conges- 
tion is greatest at that time. The experi- 
ence of other years has proved definitely 
that orderly marketing pays in better returns 
to the producer.” 

Commodity Credit Corporation price-sup- 
port loans at 90 percent of parity on the 
1953 crop are available to all cotton farmers. 
They can be taken out at any time before 
next May 1. In addition to providing a price 
floor for individual producers, the loans offer 
an assurance which can help the industry. 
stabilize marketing by avoiding concentrated 
sales in a short period. 

There are ample cotton storage facilities in 
most areas. In the few areas where storage 
might be short, producers will still be able 
to qualify for the price-support loans under 
program ions for reconcentration of 
cotton in other areas where storage is 
available, 
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Oppression of Jews in Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 s 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. Victor G. Reuther, of the 
United Automobile Workers Union, made 
some very timely remarks before a pub- 
lic meeting sponsored by the Jewish 
Community Council in Washington. 

I, ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of his address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICIAL TRANSCRIPT OP REMARKS BY VICTOR G. 
REUTHER, UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS, 
A. F. or L.-CIO, at A PUBLIC MEETING SPON- 
SORED BY THE JEWISH COMMUNITY CoUNCIL 
OF GREATER WASHINGTON, JANUARY T, 1957, 
HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am very happy to be with 
you tonight and I consider it a privilege to 
come hete and exercise my basic rights as an 
American and as a trade unionist. 

It is indeed tragic that once again we must 
witness the resort by a government to bru- 
talities against members of a whole religious 
group as part of its official policy. It is 
tragic that once again we must gather to 
discuss the return to such acts of barbarism 
in the official policy of governments with 
which we have formal diplomatic, and sup- 
posedly friendly, relations. 

It is high time that the people of the 
United States who enjoy basic democratic 
freedoms and liberties—freedoms and lib- 
erties which are not automatically passed on 
to others and kept alive and vibrant without 
conscious effort speak out forcefully and let 
our voices be heard in those places where 
leadership may be passive about the erosion 
of freedom elsewhere. 

Many years ago, my brother Walter and I 
were eyewitnesses to what happened to hu- 
manity in Germany. We saw the start of 
Hitler’s terror and we saw how quickly this 
campaign of terror spread and embraced the 
democratic trade-union movement, all of the 
opposing political forces, and all the impor- 
tant religious groups in Germany. Few were 
the voices in the early days when the first 
atrocities were committed against the Jewish 
community. Few were the voices of protest, 
and not very large were the numbers of those 
who recognized the real dangers, the insidi- 
ousness, the frightening possibilities, of this 
vicious terrorism spreading until it em- 
braced the entire community. 

It is time we speak out now because this 
kind of bestiality spreads across the borders 
and pollutes others as well. 

I am impressed by the reports out of Cairo 
that there is no great popular feeling of 
hatred against the Jews, and that what acts 
of terrorism are taking place are instigated 
as Government policy. We learn that the 
flames of hate must be whipped up, for there 
is no natural feeling there of animosity. 
And we must be careful not to strengthen 
the hand of Nasser, who Is embracing this 
campaign of terror in an effort to entrench 
himself politically. 

There are a great many similarities be- 
tween what is happening in Egypt today, 
and what happened in Germany, and what's 
now happening in Hungary. 

I think it's fair to judge any government 
and regime, by the degree of respect which 
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it has for its own people and citizens. It's 
quite clear in Egypt today that this Gov- 
ernment under Nasser, which has no 

for the basic human rights of Jews, also has 
nothing but contempt for its own people. 
For time and again, it has turned its back 
upon efforts that might have led to improv- 
ing the health and education and sanita- 
tion, that might have laid the necessary 
foundation, the underpinning, for building 
a decent a life of respect, for its own 
citizens, 

This contempt for basic Individual and 
human rights reveals the true character of 
the regime which is in power today in Egypt. 

The real chances for a firm foundation 
for peace and for stability in the Middle 
East cannot be bullt around leadership which 
has such contempt for human rights. 

There are some who would dismiss what 
1s happening in the Middle East now as the 
natural and obvious byproduct of strife be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. Of course 
there is strife, and it's been going on for 
some time; but concrete and practical steps 
must be taken to put an end to misunder- 
standings and disagreements so that in place 
of common fear and common hatred, the 
whole area, the whole region, all of the 
peoples in the Arab lands and Israel alike, 
can focus their attentions, energy, and abil- 
ity-on the common task of building a more 
secure and more abundant life for all. Only 
within such a positive framework can we 
ever expect to bulld the basis for a lasting 


‘There will be hope in the Middle East only 
when we can make it clear that people 
around the world will not tolerate an omotal 
policy which will confine to concentration 
camps and deport great masses of people 
merely because they are members of a par- 
ticular religious group. There must be re- 
spect for the human rights of all people. 
Only then, I think, can we move to the posi- 


tive job of mobilizing the great resources of 


nations all over the world to the task of 


bringing real stability and economic progress 


and development to the area. This means 
clearing the canal, opening of the port of 
Aqaba to all nations without discrimination, 
mobilizing our resources to build the great 
dams and power stations that are needed to 
improve their agriculture, and to develop 
the education and health of the people of 
the whole region. All the people of the 
region have a stake in such a positive pro- 


gram. 

We must move beyond the belief that we 
Can secure peace for ourselves by a mere 
military alliance with the heads of nations 
who do not really speak for the people of 
their countries. Let us, as Americans, talk 
to the people of that region in terms of what 
their real hopes, and real aspirations are. 
Let us talk of the kind of programs which 
will be clear and which will be bold, and 
which will be imaginative. No leader of any 
nation—neither Nasser nor anyone else— 
can stop the forward march of his own peo- 
Ple in support of positive goals and positive 
objectives, 

It is time that we speak out on this terror. 
We dare not wait until it has engulfed the 
whole 50,000, for then it will have spread 
Well beyond the limits of the Jewish com- 
Munity alone. Now is the time to speak out 
at one voice—all Americans—yes, the whole 
Tree world—to speak out to our President, our 

ngressmen, our Senators—yes, to our Sec- 
Tetary of State—and to those in the Penta- 
gon who are dedicated to our security, for 
their actions are basic in this question also, 

I'm glad this meeting was called. I wish 
that other groups in the community had 
Telt touched in their own hearts and souls 
to have taken the leadership in this, that 
they had not waited for the Jewish commu- 
nity alone to speak out in its own defense, 
tor what is at stake is the basic rights and 
Treedoms of all people around the world, 
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and here at home of all Americans. The 
initiative that you've shown here tonight is 
in the interests of our country and the whole 
free world. 

Thank you. 


Flood Damage in the Tennessee Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 


‘Tennessee Valley Authority, which is too 
often thought of exclusively as a power 


“agency, has again proved its worth as a 


flood control agency. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an article by Peter 
Edson, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of February 7, and an 
editorial from the New York Times of 
February 10, discussing success of TVA 
in controlling recent floodwaters in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 

February 7, 1957] 
FLOOD DAMAGE Report 
(By Peter Edson) 

Tennessee Valley Authority engineers are 
credited with having prevented over $50 mil- 
lion worth of flood damage at Chattanooga 
and at Oak Ridge Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion installations, in the last 10 days of Janu- 


ary. 

This is a firsi report. Still heavier rains 
and thaws later in the winter or early spring 
may change the picture. But the record to 
date is cited as full justification for TVA. 

An 8-inch average rainfall in eastern Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, southern West Virginia 
and western Virginia was nearly double the 
normal precipitation for this time of year. 

West of Knoxville it was nearly 9 inches. 
It was over 9 inches at Norris Dam, 10 inches 
at Pickwick and Johnsonville Dams, and over 
12 inches at Clingman's Dome. 

If there had been no system of twenty-odd 
dams on the Tennessee and its tributaries, 
and if all this water had gone down the 
valley uncontrolled, it is now believed Chat- 
tanooga would have had the fourth worst 
flood in its higtory, with the river at 52 
feet. The record is 58 feet in 1867. 

As it was, Chattanooga got by this year with 
& 32-foot crest, which was completely man- 
ageable and did minimum damage. Due to 
its situation, the city can never be made 
flood-proof without extensive retaining walis 
to protect its lowlands. 

Disaster was avoided this year by “playing” 
the dams on the upper Tennessee and its 
tributaries, particularly the Clinch and Hol- 
ston, like the stops on an organ. Operations 
were in charge of Reed A. Elliot, TVA's chief 
water control officer, and a staff of young 
TVA-trained engineers. 

When heavy rains began to fall on Janu- 
ary 21, the upstream reservoirs were allowed 
to fill. Only enough run-off was allowed for 
hydroelectric power operations, These reser- 
voirs had been kept at low level to provide for 
just such an emergency. 

In its later stages, the storm struck central 
and southern Tennessee. This made it neces- 
sary to move maximum amounts of water 
down the main stream, below Chattanooga, 
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while dams above the city held back water to 
reduce the crest, 

As soon as the crest had passed, flood water 
held in the tributary dams was gradually re- 
leased so as to provide storage capacity up- 
stream for spring thaws and later spring rain. 

The 10-day-and-night operation of master 
river control is described as a completely suc- 
cessful and thrilling operation. As rainfall 
reports were received from United States 
Weather Bureaus and as river gage readings 
came in, TVA engineers computed the acre- 
feet of water soaked in the ground and the 
rates of runoff. 

These were measured against water storage 
capacities behind the TVA system of dams, 
Then calculations were made on how fast 
water could be allowed to flow down stream 
without risk of flood damage. 

On February 2 when the rains let up, weary 
engineers flew over the river and had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing that the water was just 
where they wanted it to be. 

Practically all of the damage reported in 
the southern Appalachian highlands was 
from the Cumberland River and its tribu- 
taries to the north and from Alabama and 
Georgia rivers to the south, which do not 
have TVA's elaborate flood-control system 
upstream. 

This contrast is being cited here in Wash- 
ington as full justification for President 
Eisenhower's state of the Union message 
declaration that “each of our great river 
valley systems should be considered as a 
whole. Piecemeal operations within each 
lesser drainage area can be self-defeating, or, 
at the very least, needlessly expensive.” 


[From the New York Times of 
February 10, 1957] 


TVA HANDLES A FLOOD 


A lot has happened since 1933, when Con- 
gress directed the newly created Tennessee 
Valley Authority to regulate the streamflow 
of the Tennessee River “primarily for the 
purposes of promoting navigation and con- 
trolling floods.” Electrical power was to be 
produced “so far as may be consistent with 
such purposes.” During the intervening 
years TVA has produced enormous quantities 
of electricity, and because of the pressure 
of the Federal atomic plants it is actually 
producing by steam close to three-quarters 
of its generated power. 

But TVA still works at its original task. It 
has storage reservoirs capable of holding 
back 12 million acre-feet of water—or nearly 
enough to cover the whole State of Ten- 
nessee, if laid out flat, to a depth of about 
6 inches. The reason that a part of 
the valley, including the city of Chattanooga, 
has not been inundated so far this year is 
that waters retained in the TVA storage dams 
cut the flood crest from about 52 feet to 
about 32 feet—or less than 6 feet below the 
“hundred-year” level reached in Chattanooga 
in 1867. A little damage was actually done 
at Chattanooga, but TVA probably saved that 
city somewhere between $50 million and $100 
million worth of damages. 

In order to have storage space for expected 
floodwaters the reservoirs must be drawn 
down to relatively low levels. The result is 
that some of this water is spilled without 
turning the generators that produce elec- 
tricity. A careful balance has to be main- 
tained. To draw the reservoirs too low is 
wasteful. To keep them too high is to 
risk expensive flooding. So far TVA has been 
doing pretty well. ` 

The establishment of the power facilities 
of the TVA stirred up a controversy nearly 
25 years ago that is still going on—although 
many of us believe that one of the great 
strokes of luck this country had during the 
Second World War was the existence of an 
agency that could feed power into the atomic 
plants. But there is no controversy about 
the advantage of not having floods. 
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Do Negroes Want Racial Integration? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled Do They Want It?” pub- 
lished in the Camden (S. C.) News of 
February 14, 1957, This newspaper is 
ably edited by one of the Nation's most 
experienced and outspoken editors, Mr. 
Harold Booker. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Do Trey Want Ir? 

In Baton Rouge, La., last week a Negro 
minister denounced the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People for 
its interference in our way of living in the 
South. He said the two races were living to- 
gether amicably and could continue to so live 
were it not for agitators. 

The Camden News has several times quoted 
from a publication in Los Angeles, Calif., 
known as The Methodist Advance, which is 
edited by the Rev. Bob Shuler. Before his 
retirement several years ago he was pastor of 
Trinity Methodist Church in Los Angeles, one 
of the largest Methodist churches in the 
Nation. 

In the February issue of his magazine, Mr. 
Shuler expresses the belief that many Negroes 
themselves are opposed to integration and he 
also expresses his own belief that it would 
be unfair to the Negro. 

“I have studied the integration solution of 
the racial question prayerfully,” said Mr. 
Shuler, and it is my candid opinion that it is 
most unfair to the Negroes themselves, espe- 
cially to the Negro schoolchildren. To begin 
with it will displace and is already displacing 
large numbers of Negro schoolteachers in the 
South. It has already forced out practically 
all Negro schoolteachers in the North ex- 
cept those left in schools attended altogether 
and almost without exception by Negro 
children. 

“But this not the greatest peril to the 
Negro race. It places the Negro children at 
a disadvantage. They often find themselves 
in grades below those of the white children. 
This not only subjects them to adverse com- 
parisons and to discussions by both teachers 
and pupils but builds up within them a 
feeling of inferiority. It is, in fact, becoming, 
in integration projects, a psychological ques- 
tion altogether too difficult for the experts. 
Hundreds of Negro children, in sections 
where integration is being attempted, are 
objecting to the necessity of attending 
schools where the whites are in the majority.“ 

Mr. Shuler then goes on to say: 

“When the Supreme Court decision was 
first announced, there was widespread ac- 
clamation of endorsement by the Negroes. 
Today the Negroes themselves are widely 
split in their feelings about integration. In 
many Negro communities there is a feeling 
that segregation benefits the Negro and 
children. 

“Nor does the problem stop with the 
school, the question of civil rights in jobs 
and industry, the elimination of Jim Crow 
laws and the rights of Negroes to own prop- 
erty, including their homes, in white neigh- 
borhoods, The leaders of the NAACP have 
already announced that their ultimate goal 
is entire and complete social intermingling. 
They want all laws that forbid the marriage 
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of the two races repealed and annulled. This 
brings me again to a word I do not like to 
use. But the final goal of this integration 
fervor, now being exploited in our country, 
is mongrelization. The sane, sound-think- 
ing, genuinely American Negroes no more 
want this than do the better class of white 
people, both of the North and South. 

“No finer illustration of the fear of the 
fatal nature of integration, in its ultimate 
results, can be found than was discovered at 
the last session of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church. When an effort 
was made to eliminate segregation in the 
Methodist Church in the South, it was dis- 
covered that the Negroes within the mem- 
bership of that body were slow to support it. 
In fact, many Negroes opposed the move- 
ment to do away with the central jurisdic- 
tion, which was the organization that pro- 
vided for the Negroes to operate In a segre- 
gated manner in “the Methodist Church. 
Many leaders in the Methodist Church be- 
lieve that the Negroes and not the whites 
blocked the movement for integration in 
the Methodist Church. 

“Possibly the thinking Negroes of the Na- 
tion may themselves come.to the rescue of 
their race in this critical emergency.” 

The people of the South are aware of the 
fact that the great majority of the Negroes 
are not concerned about integration and 
that were it not for the agitators we would 
not be faced with the problem today. The 
NAACP and the politicians are solely respon- 
sible for the situation existing today. — 


George Berke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18,1257 . 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial from 
the Chattanooga Times honoring one of 
Chattanooga's outstanding citizens, Mr. 
George Berke, on his 25th anniversary as 
general manager of Dixie Savings Stores, 
Inc. Mr. Berke came to America from 
Lithuania in 1917, and during the time 
that Lithuania is commemorating her 
independence, I think it is particularly 
fitting that Mr. Berke is being honored 
idn community which he has served 
well. ‘ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

Honor To GEORGE BERKE 

Hundreds of friends from all walks of life 
went to the East Brainerd Country Club yes- 
terday afternoon to help Dixie Savings Stores, 
Inc., celebrate the 25th anniversary of George 
Berke as general manager. 

Born in a land now swallowed up behind 
the Iron Curtain, Mr. Berke got to America 
the hard way and his character and ability 
were certain to win success for him here. 

But home is where the heart is and some- 
thing far more than success goes into making 
George Berke a true American and in making 
Chattanooga truly his home. That finding 
of home comes only through serving, through 
sacrifice for others, through understanding. 

Mr. Berke has devoted endless labor, in the 
chamber of commerce, in acquainting the 
general public with its school problems. He 
has been a leader in many civic endeavors 
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and in charitable work. His gift for cooper- 
ating and guiding has not only been shared 
with the grocers in the Dixie Savings Stores 
family but has been freely dedicated in even 
a wider field—the field of true citizenship. 

He has the esteem and affection of cbunt- 
less home folks who wish him many happy 
returns. 


Ways and Means of Retaining Skilled 
Technicians in the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
IN THE SENATE 53 STATES 
Monday, February 18,1957 ~ 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Washington Post this morning 
carried an editorial which sums up very 
well one of the most basic problems be- 
fore our country. It is to find ways and 
means of retaining in the armed services 
the skilled technicians without whom our 
defenses would be woefully inadequate. 

This is a problem which we must meet. 
One of the elements is obviously the ele- 
ment of pay. In the past few years, I 
think we have taken steps that have gone 
far toward meeting the problems of the 
high-ranking officers. But I do not be- 
lieve we have given sufficient thought to 
the sergeants and to the men in the lower 
ranks. I wish to-support proposed leg- 


Islatlon which will raise the military pay 


of the crew chiefs and the technicians; 

but in order to get such proposed legis-_ 
lation enacted, I hope we shall not have 

to raise the pay of all the generals along 

the line. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Paying MIirary SKILLS 


It costs, by Air Force estimate, nearly $620,- 
000 to train a B-47 bomber pilot. When such 
a man leaves the service to take a job at 
higher pay in private industry, the expense 
to the Air Force is not merely the $620,000 
invested. Because 5 years are required to 
train such an officer and because the turn- 
over is so great (17.6 percent per year), 5 
additional pilots must be kept in the train- 
ing pipeline. Even with tremendous effort, 
the Air Force is hard put to it to keep enough 
trained crews to man all the aircraft now 
available, ; 

Obviously this high turnover involves an 
inordinate amount of waste—and the same 
general difficulty afflicts sensitive skills in 
all the military services. Men with “soft” 
skills—cooks and truckdrivers, for exam- 
ple—are reenlisting at greater than the de- 
sired rate. But a large percentage of the 
men specially trained for the exacting tech- 
nical requirements of modern weaponry and 
command leave the service. Only a small 
percentage of the above-average young 
officers elects to stay in the service. 

It is to combat this waste that the Defense 
Advisory Committee headed by Ralph J. 
Cordiner, president of the General Electric 
Co., has submitted preliminary recommenda- 
tions calling for drastic overhaul of the mili- 
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tary pay system. Basically what the Cordi- 
ner committee advocates is more pay for 
persons with sensitive skills and reduction 
of the compressien between ranks by 
increases for posts of top responsibility. 

Obviously pay is not the only incentive ta 
men in military service, and the Armed 
Forces cannot expect to compete all the way 
with private industry. The services inev- 
itably must depend upon some sense of dedi- 
cation. ‘They also offer numerous fringe ben- 
efits such as pensions and medical care. A 
case can be made that if military men were 
paid their entire income in cash and took 
care of their own deductions, salaries would 
seem substantially larger. At the same time, 
the worth of some of the fringe benefits has 
been badly whittled down. Retail lobbies 
have induced Congress to curtail post ex- 
change and commissary privileges to the 
point where the average family draws little 
benefit from them. Family housing is so 
scarce at some military posts, particularly 
Strategic Air Command bases, that the quar- 
ters allowance often does not nearly cover 
actual rentals. 

Whether or not the Cordiner committee 
has the right answer in specific situations, its 
general approach seems constructive. Be- 
fore recent hyperegalitarian concepts over- 
took the military, it was customary for the 
Armed Forces to have different pay scales 
for different skills. Certainly it should be 
possible to devise a system that will eliminate 
mere length of service as a principal criterion, 
will aid in the weeding out of mediocre per- 
formers and will help the services keep their 
expensively trained skilled men. 

Some persons may object that in the case 
of draftees it would be discriminatory to pay 
at different rates while service is compul- 
sory. This is almost unavoidable in an age 
of advanced military technology; the essen- 
tial objective, it seems to us, is to give every 
man an opportunity to use his ekills and 
qualify for advancement. It might be pos- 
sible to devise, instead of higher pay scales 
for specific Skills, much larger reenlistment 
(or officer retention) bonuses in particular 
fields while keeping basic pay rates the same. 
Britain, for example, pays pilots who stay in 
for 12 years the equivalent of $25,000 in a tax- 
free bonus. 

At any rate, the country is not now getting 
full value for its military dollars, and a cor- 
rective is essential. With the inflationary 
danger, the administration may be under- 
standably reluctant to ask Congress for addi- 
tional money. But if the request were accom- 
panied by a reduction in total manpower and 
by more vigorous weeding out—which the re- 
tention of more skilled men could make pos- 
sible—the case for pay adjustments would be 
a strong one. We hope that the administra- 
tion will make the case, and that it will not be 
deterred by pressures against pay advances in 
officer ranks where the squeeze has been the 
most severe (it is well to remember that the 
Soviet Union, which started on a basis of 
equality, now pays comparatively more for 
its top talent than any country in the world). 
Certainly, with the enormous cost of the 
modern military machine, it is foolish to be- 
grudge the pay to operate it efficiently. 


Redevelopment of the Niagara River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp the text of an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times for February 15. This editorial 
is entitled “Mr. Harriman Goes Right” 
and deals in part with the redevelop- 
ment of the Niagara River, which is 
presently before the Congress for de- 
termination. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. HARRIMAN Gors RIGHT 


Governor Harriman has made the decision 
of a business man in announcing intention 
to approve the St. Lawrence River power 
allocation that would bring a new $88 mil- 
lion Reynolds aluminum plant to Massena. 

What helped to bring him around, ap- 
parently, was the decision of General Motors 
to bulld a large foundry adjacent to the 
Reynolds plant, a foundry casting Chevrolet 
parts that would mean epore in the 
area of several million doll annually for 
materials and payrolls. Thus the Governor 
has discovered—to what will be the amuse- 
ment of some political quarters and the dis- 
may of others—that what is good for Gen- 
eral Motors (and Reynolds) is good for the 
north country. 

It was a foregone conclusion that if Reyn- 
olds built its plant, fabrication industry 
would be attracted to the scene. The north 
country needs industry. The State Power 
Authority, dependent on assured purchase 
of large blocks of power to meet its com- 
mitments to bondholders, could not wajt 
for years for markets to develop that might 
please some politicians better. Mr. Harri- 
man finds that “the bringing of these in- 
dustries to New York will be of great bene- 
At + * to business generally in the State.” 
In emphasizing this aspect the Governor 
rests on sound public policy. For there is 
a greater spread and accentuation of the 
benefits of St. Lawrence power by building 
up industry, business, and payrolls of the 
Empire State than by parceling out small 
reductions in electric bills to domestic cus- 
tomers. 

The direct benefits of St. Lawrence and 
Niagara power at low rates are confined to 
economic, transmission distance. But all 
the people of the State benefit indirectly 
when new industry is attracted, when busi- 
ness prospers. The localities build a sounder 
fiscal foundation, need less State aid. The 
State receives more bountiful tax collections. 
Mr. Harriman has made the decision that 
is good for New York State. It will, we 
believe, have the effect of encouraging favor- 
able congressional action on the Niagara 
development bill. 


Educational Television 


” EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
under study a report by FCC Commis- 
sioner T. A. M. Craven, which would 
open for commercial application those 
television channels set aside by the Com- 
mission for educational television. 

I protest most vigorously any attempt 
which would deny to the people of the 
United States the limited number of tele- 
vision channels set aside for educational 
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use. This is what the Craven proposal 
amounts to. 

Mr. President, I know of the tremen- 
dous benefits offered by educational tele- 
vision, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an excellent article entitled Ed- 
ucational TV’s Case,” from the current 
issue of Newsweek magazine, dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1957. * 

Mr. President, this article recounts the 
many benefits which the American peo- 
ple are receiving from educational tele- 
vision in many parts of our country. At 
this time many other cities and States 
are considering educational television. 

Iam very pleased to advise the Senate 
that the educational television channel 
allocated to Portland has been applied 
for by Community Television, Inc., a 
group of pubjic-spirited citizens repre- 
senting the varied cultural interests of 
my city. ‘ 

The opportunities for community ben- 
efits are virtually limitless, and are only 
now becoming apparent as educational 
television feels its way. 

Mr. President, while Mrs. Neuberger 
and I were serving in the Oregon State 
Legislature, we urged that our State 
take advantage of educational television. 
Mrs. Neuberger sponsored such a bill in 
the Oregon House of Representatives, 
when she served as chairman of the edu- 
cation committee. I hope that the State 
legislature, which is now in session, will 
give careful consideration and study to 
a State program in Oregon of educa- 
tional television. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to report 
that the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education has applied for permission to . 
build a small television station to broad- 
cast on channel 7 at Corvallis. Students 
at Oregon State College and Oregon Col- 
lege of Education will be able next fall to 
take televised courses for regular college 
credit. : 

The State board of higher education 
is currently negotiating with a national 
foundation for a grant that would cover 
the initial cost of the television station 
and has designated the able chairman 
of the University of Oregon speech de- 
partment, Prof. D. Glenn Starlin, to 
organize the educational television proj- 
ect. If plans are completed on schedule, 
the station should begin broadcasting 
college classroom programs next Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the columns 
of the Eugene Register Guard for Feb- 
ruary 10, 1957, by Staff Reporter Dave 
Averill, which tells of the progress which 
the Oregon State board of higher 
education is making toward educational 
television, and an article dealing with 
the same subject published in Newsweek 
of February 18, 1957. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard of 
February 10, 1957] 
FALL Mar See START IN Orecon or EDUCA- 
TIONAL TV EXPERIMENT 
(By Dave Averill) 

The clowns and cowboys who chase each 

other across America’s television screens are 
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starting to meet some fresh competition for 
the viewers’ attention. 

It comes from an unlikely new varlety of 
TV performers: teachers. 

Twenty-four noncommercial TV stations 
are now in business broadcasting educational 
programs. Some have been operating for 
years without a single gun battle or beer 
commercial. 

The educational stations attract compara- 
tively small audiences, but educators who are 
working in the field say they're paying off. 
They say educational TV, the small-budget 
poor relation of the mammoth television in- 
dustry, is doing a job that can't be done any 
other way. 

Western Oregon TV audiences may have 
a chance to judge educational television for 
themselves before the year is out. 

STATE STATION 


The State system of higher education has 
applied for a permit to build a small station 
near Corvallis. If financial arrangements are 
completed on schedule, the station will begin 
broadcasting college-classroom programs 
next September. 

To finance the new station, thé State sys- 
tem is negotiating with a national founda- 
tion for a grant that would cover most of the 
initial cost. Chancellor John R. Richards, 
reporting the negotiations to the State board 
of higher education last fall, said the grant 
would probably be for about $200,000. 

The State board added another $65,000 in 
operating funds to the kitty. This can’t be 
used until arrangements for the grant have 
been completed. 

Last month, the State board of higher edu- 
cation named Associate Prof. D. Glenn Star- 
lin, of the University of Oregon, to organize 
a classroom TV project that will be the new 
station’s first undertaking. 


- HAS TV EXPERIENCE 


Starlin, head of the speech department at 
the university, had already had experience in 
the educational TV field. He spent a year 
working on the Educational Television and 
Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Mich., which is 
headed by former University of Oregon Presi- 
dent Harry K. Newburn. 

If the station opens on schedule next Sep- 
tember, Starlin says its first programs will 
be formal lectures aimed at students in col- 
lege classrooms. 

“Undergraduates at the university, Oregon 
State College and Oregon College of Educa- 
tion in Monmouth will take the televised 
courses for regular college credit. Their ex- 
aminations will be given by graduate stu- 
dents who act as assistants for the courses. 

Random viewers who aren't attending col- 
lege will be able to watch the programs over 
channel 7, but the lectures will be designed 
primarily for the formal classroom audiences. 


EFFICIENCY STUDY 


An important part of the original class- 
room TV project, Starlin says, will be a study 
to determine whether the students learn as 
much watching a televised teacher as they do 
in an ordinary classroom. 

“It's still an experimental thing,” he says. 
“We're not sure how it will work out, but we 
think it ought to be tried.” 

The initial plan for the Oregon tele- 
vision project call for setting up TV courses 
in lower-division subjects that are ordi- 
narily taught in large classes. 

Starlin says there's no danger of faculty 
members finding themselves overworked even 
if the project eventually is widely expanded. 
Instead, the TV station will free them from 
the job of teaching the simpler courses, leav- 
ing them more time to devote to specialized 
classes. 

AIMED AT EVERYONE 

While the Oregon station is belng planned 
for college-level work, the educational tele- 
vision stations that are now operating in- 
dicate that programs can be aimed at every- 
one from grade-school children to adults. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., which was one of the first 
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cities to set up a noncommercial station, op- 
erates a High School of the Air for adults 
who would otherwise have to take corre- 
spondence courses if they wanted to pick up 
a high-school diploma. 

Of the students who have taken State ex- 
aminations after completing the 2-year 
course, 71 percent have passed. 

Leland Hazard, president of the Pittsburgh 
station, says the schedule for the high-school 
program polnts up one of the major advan- 
tages of educational television. The course 
is televised at 7 p. m. every weekday, an hour 
that reaches the highest potential audience 
but would be too expensive to use on a TV 
station that’s in business to make money. 


REVENUE-RICH HOUR 


“What commercial station could, or should 
be expected to, devote that revenue-rich 
hour to a noncommercial project?" Hazard 
asks. 

Programs that are designed to enrich the 
general cultural background ofadults rather 
than teach specjfic facts are another educa- 
tional TV specialty. Some community- 
owned stations devote much of their sched- 
ules to this sort of program. 

Like commercial TV, educational televi- 
sion already has its critics. « 

Some educators feel that the money that 
goes into television equipment could be spent 
more usefully in other ways. Others object 
to the impersonal quality of lecturing to a 
TV camera instead of a room full of students. 


MANY QUESTIONS 


And Starlin, making plans to get Oregon's 
first educational television station on the 
afr, admits there are many questions still to 
be answered. 

“E don't consider myself an enthusiast, 5 
Starlin says. “I look at this whole thing 
now as an experiment. But if we're getting 
to a point where we are in critical need of 
teachers, and if television can be an answer 
to multiplying the effectiveness of a good 
teacher, then we should do the experiment- 
ing to find if it works.” 


[From Newsweek of February 18, 1957] 
EDUCATIONAL TV'S CASE 


In Memphis, Tenn., several hundred for- 
merly illiterate citizens were now able to read 
and write because they had been, watching 
TV for half an hour three nights a week since 
last October. 

In Chicago, more than 1,000 men and wom- 
en otherwise unlikely to have obtained an 
advanced education began their second col- 
lege semester via TV. 

In Pittsburgh, 21 convicts held high-school 
diplomas as a result of courses on a local TV 
station. 

When 242 of the Nation's television chan- 
nels were reserved by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in 1952 for noncommer- 
cial use, educators hailed the order as poten- 
tially the greatest boon to learning since the 
Morrill Act of 1859 (which made possible 
the Nation's 60 land-grant colleges). In the 
4% years since then, less than one-fifth of 
the channels allocated have been spoken for, 
and only 24 educational stations in 18 States 
have actually gone on the air. 

This week the FCC had under considera- 
tion a report by Commissioner T. A. M. Cra- 
ven which, if acted upon, would throw all 
channels open to reapplication by both edu- 
cational and commercial groups. Educators 
generally viewed the Craven proposals with 
alarm. 


“The effect of the Craven plan would be to 
stop almost totally the growth of educational 
television,“ said Ralph Steetle, executive di- 
rector of the Joint Council on Educational 
Television, an organization representing the 
TV interests of 11 of America’s most impor- 
tant educational groups. 

Nor, according to Steetle, is educational TV 
as laggard as its critics claim. He points to 
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the nine new educational TV stations actu- 
ally under construction and due to go on the 
air within the next few months. Forty more 
communities are now disgussing plans for 
building educational TV facilities. Since 
1952, more than 30 States have appointed 
oommissions or study groups to make specific 
recommendations regarding the use of edu- 
cational channels within their borders. Al- 
ready, $50 million has been spent by State 
governments and public and private interests 
to promote educational TV. More than 40 
million Americans are currently within reach 
of at least one educational TV station. 

In answer to observers doubtful of TV's 
ultimate educational function, Dr. Alexander 
J. Stoddard, former superintendent of 
schools for Ls Angeles, Providence, R. L, 
Denver, and Philadelphia, issued a report last 
month that pointed to TV as the solution 
for the famine of teachers and the concur- 
rent flood of pupils inundating the Na- 
tion’s schools. Proper use of TV, Dr. Stod- 
dard said, could reduce the required number 
of teachers by 100,000, save the taxpayers 
at least $500 million in salaries alone, and 
simultaneously improve the quality of in- 
struction. 

EFFECTIVE 

From the 100 universities, colleges, and 
school systems already using TV for instruc- 
tion, there has been consistent evidence that 
TV teaching is at least as effective as ne 
classroom instruction. 

Hagerstown, Md., undertaking the most 
ambitious experiment in closed-circult TV 
for public-school instruction, reports that TV 
teaching “has provided stimulating motiva- 
tion for the professional advancement of 
teachers. * * * TV teachers have more time 
te plan a lesson and prepare materials. TV 
teachers are noting an improvement in the 
quality of their lessons. * * The pupil can 
see better what is happening every 
seat in the classroom becomes a frontrow 
seat.” TV, of course, expands the area that 
one good teacher can reach, 

The Hagerstown experiment, which now in- 
volves 8 schools, will be expanded to cover 
all 48 schools in Washington County by 
September 1958. 

As a consequence of the favorable reports 
from Hagerstown, the number of schools and 
colleges trying TV instruction is expected to 
double within the next 12 months, 

Although some of the most dramatic uses 
of TV in education are carried on closed 
circuits, and are therefore beyond the juris- 
diction of the FCC, the 24 open-channel 
stations have also been significantly effective 
in their educational mission in recent 
months. 

COLLEGE CREDITS 


Station WKNO-TV in Memphis has en- 
rolled more than 700 listeners in its cam- 
paign against local illiteracy (estimated at 
56,000 in the Memphis area). Station WITW 
in Chicago, which has been kept going by 
contributions from 500,000 Chicago citizens 
(raised by box suppers, square dances, 
Auctions, and rummage sales), is the first 
TV station to offer a college-level degree over 
the air. So far 1,364 individuals, many of 
them physicaly handicapped, have signed 
up for credit courses In biology, English, 
social and political science, and math. Last 
year 6,500 study guides were sold for a non- 
credit TV course in German. 

KUHT in Houston, Tex., the country’s 
oldest 100 percent educational TV station, 
has already given 50 college credit courses 
and has 12,000 alumni. 

Ward in Pittsburgh had not only made it 
possible for older listeners to complete high 
school work at home. It now offers makeup 
courses for public-school students who 
otherwise would have to attend summer 
school, 


Although most of the open-channel edu- 
cational stations are hampered by untrained 
personnel and budgets considerably smaller 
than that for last week's network spectacu- 
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lar, Mayerling, the program quality and 
popularity have steadily improved. Hous- 
ton’s KUHT has found that its telecasts of 
school-board meetings draw audiences of 
280,000, outrating commercial competition. 

A program designed to give guidance in 
the filing of income-tax returns swamped 
WTTW in Chicago with 60,000 phone calls 
from viewers who wanted specific questions 
answered. 

WBGH-TV in Boston, operating from an 
old roller-skating rink, has offered its view- 
ers everything from Psychology I, the 
famous Harvard course originated by Wil- 
liam James, to full-length concerts by the 
Boston Symphony. One of the leading chil- 
dren's programs in the Nation, The Chil- 
dren's Corner, pulls an average of 4,000 
letters a week into Pittsburgh's WQED. 

TARGET 


“The way educational TV will work best,” 
says George Arms, manager of St. Louis 
KETC, is to pinpoint your audience target 
and take a peepsight, rifle-shot whack at that 
particular audience.” KETC has done that, 
devoting one program to 125 men in need of 
engineering training at a local plant, and 
aiming another at would-be local authors. 

The biggest single boost educational TV 
programing has received will occur next 
spring. Beginning March 11, all 24 stations 
will be hooked up in a national network for 
half an hour each weekday to take advantage 
of 5 TV series to be distributed by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. free of charge. The 
programs will be devoted to mathematics, 
geography, government, music, and American 
literature, and each subject will have its own 
mentor, a man distinguished in his field, 
and its own professional production unit. 
We don't intend to short-sheet this project.” 
says NBC's director of public-service pro- 

g. Ed Stanley, who has signed up Co- 
lumbia University's professor of musicology, 
Paul Henry Lang, and a noted mathematics 
expert, James R. Newman. 


PATIENCE, PLEASE 


- Contributing to the new year's quality TV 
programing is the Educational Television and 
Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Mich., which al- 
ready furnishes all noncommercial stations 
with 614 film-hours a week and is planning 
to increase its existing library of 135 series by 
30 to 40 within the next year. 

“It takes time,” Ralph Steetle remarks of 
educational TV's slow and sometimes painful 
progress. “But it took some of the land- 
grant colleges as long as 15 years to get 
under way.” 

Superintendent of Schools William Jansen, 
of New York City, one of the few great Amer- 
ican cities which does not have an educa- 
tional channel in prospect, is even more em- 
phatic. “We should continue to urge the 
Federal Communications people in Washing- 
ton not to give away these channels, even 
though they cannot be used immediately. 
Once the channels are given away they are 
gone forever. We all know what has hap- 
pened to our forests; we know what has hap- 
pened to our water power and other basic re- 
sources, Let us not repeat the mistake by 
giving away our air rights.” : 


Dr. William L. Dawson 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES © 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Col. Harry 
M. Ayers, publisher of the Anniston Star, 
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Anniston, Ala., carried in his Sunday, 
January 17, issue an editorial on Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Dawson, who for many years 
headed the music department of the 
noted Tuskegee Institute. Colonel 
Ayers, who was this year named “Mr. 
Alabama Journalism” by the Alabama 
Press Association, tells in his editorial of 
honors Dr. Dawson has been accorded 
and recognition he has received for his 
visit to Spain last summer under the 
auspices of the Department of State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Great ANNISTONIAN Is HONORED 


One of the greatest Annistonians of all 
time—one who has won a right to stand as 
the peer of Booker T. Washington and George 
Washington Carver of the noted Tuskegee 
Institute—is William L. Dawson, who for 
Many years headed the music department at 
that famous school. Born in this city in 
1897, his reputation as a composer and di- 
rector is worldwide today, and his character 
is unassailable. 

A few years ago, this paper received a card 
from Dr. Dawson announcing that he was in 
Africa studying the music indigenous to his 
people. And just a few days ago we received 
a report of his visit to Spain last summer 
under the auspices of the United States De- 
‘partment of State in his capacity as an am- 
bassador of good will. . 

Dr. Dawson says that his purpose in going 
to Spain was to train some of the better 
known Spanish choral groups to sing Negro 
spirituals in English and to conduct the 
music of Tomas Louis de Victoria, the great 
Spanish composer of the 16th century. 

While in Spain, Dr. Dawson visited and 
taught at some of the leading cathedrals and 
academies in the country, having among his 
audience at times John Davis Lodge, United 
States Ambassador; a personal representa- 
tive of the Pope, outstanding musicians, 
writers, and other dignitaries from all over 
the Spanish nation. 

On the conclusion of his tour, Antonio 
Gonzales de la Pena, his conductor on the 
tour, quoted a tribute to the great Ala- 
bamian, in which it was said in part: “A 
great musician, director and composer, 
humble, simple, and modest, has directed 
the Orfeon from the first bar of the ‘San 
Ignace March.’ He has given a very brief 
course on how to prepare a choral group, on 
what must be the individual attitude before 
music; of a rare sense—rare, because of its 
perfection of delivery, shade, and expression, 

“And he has done so completely volun- 
tarily, always maintaining his same serene 
character both in his success and in his 
work, when fatigued as well as when resting. 
And now something unique—'Believe me, 
members of the Orfeon, when I say to you 
that if I were obliged to leave this Orfeon, 
my work of love, I could not find better 
hands to leave it than those of this giant of 
choral music, I am saying goodby to him 
with real anguish,’” 

So said Maestro Gorostidi, director of the 
Orfeon Donostiarra of San Sebastian. 

*William L. Dawson needs no NAACP to 
gain him recognition anywhere in the world. 
He has received great ovations here and in 
Birmingham's large Symphony Auditorium, 
as well as elsewhere in the State and in the 
Nation's largest halls of music. 

The late S. L. Johnson of Anniston and 
Oxford helped Dawson to get his start in 
schooling when he was but a youngster, and 
since then he has climbed to the heights by 
hard work and native genius. 

Unfortunately, however, the mighty 
NAACP has disavowed the renowned Booker 
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T. Washington and his ethos, so we wonder 
what they now think of Dawson and Carver, 
as well as others of their type who have 
dignified their race and established reputa- 
tions of which they may justly be proud at 
any time or place. 


Good Reasons for Free Senate Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “There Are Good Reasons 
for Free Senate Debate,” which was pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post of 
January 12, 1957. I believe the editorial 
deserves the attention of the American 
public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THERE ARE GOOD Reasons von Free SENATE 

. DEBATE 

Althought the liberal“ Democrats have 
only a thin toehold in the Senate and prob- 
ably not even that in the House, they appear 
to expect everybody to stand aside while 
they call the shots. One of the first items 
on their agenda is to amend the Senate rule 
which permits unlimited debate, the object 
being to pass civil-rights legislation despite 
the protests of their Southern brethren. In 
this they are joined by a few modernized 
Republicans. 

Before the subject has got out of hand, 
some Senators, we predict, will remind their 
impatient colleagues of the reason for free 
debate in the Senate. The purpose of the 
rule is not to test the endurance of sena- 
torial lung power, or to kill off “progressive” 
legislation, or to wear out the public. The 
reason debate in the Senate can be cut off 
only under e circumstances is 
that the Senate is the last line of defense for 
the States. While this rule remains, a major- 
ity of Congress lacks the ability to pass 
legislation repugnant to some of the States. 

So that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing, perhaps we should say that the Satur- 
day Evening Post believes that a reasonable 
program of civil rights is not only just and 
desirable but that it inevitably will come, 
step by step. But the Post denies that any 
cause or goal is sufficiently important to 
justify the destruction of our traditional 
safeguards. 

Despite all the talk about whether the 
Senate is a continuing body or whether it is 
a new body, with the right to make new rules 
every time it meets, the essential issue is 
whether or not a majority in Congress shall 
be able to. force into law proposals which 
are not accepted as valid by a considerable 
number of States. The late Senator James 
Reed, fiery Democrat of Missouri, might well 
have settled the argument when he said 
many years ago: 

“Strike down this safeguard of public dis- 
cussion, apply the gag, and imagine, if you 
please, that it is applied only to pass good 
measures, only to accomplish the virtuous 
and the wise and the holy, only to bring the 
thing of rectitude; imagine that if you please. 
He is a fool, he is every kind of a fool that 
has ever cursed the earth or cursed himself, 
who thinks that any power will always be 
used wisely and justly. * * * Why should 
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there not be some place in this country 
where the virtues or the iniquities of pro- 
posed legislation could be exposed without 
gag, without rule, without limit; some place 
where every public act must come under the 
surveillance of men who have complete free- 
dom of speech?" 

It is, of course, popular to talk of ma- 
jority rule as if the majority were inevitably 
right, when the fact is that we have a Bill 
of Rights to protect minorities and indi- 
viduals—and sovereign States—from the 
whims of majorities. And, unless we are 
prepared to strain the bonds of the Federal 
Union even more than they have been 
strained already, senators will give sober 
thought to the reasons for unlimited debate 
in their body before sacrificing an important 
permanent Federal principle to immediate 
political advantage, 


The Inauguration and Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled The Inauguration and Objec- 
tives,” written by one of Colorado's fin- 
est citizens, I have known Earl Mann 
for many years. He has served honor- 
ably and faithfully in Colorado’s House 
of Representatives for several terms, and 
is recognized in our State as an out- 
standing Negro leader. Lieutenant 
Mann’s article appeared in the Colorado 
Statesman, in its issue of the week of 
February 2, 1957. This newspaper has 
a wide circulation among the Negro citi- 
zens of Colorado. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INAUGURATION AND OBJECTIVES 
(By Lt. Earl Mann) 

As I watched the inauguration over TV, 
Marian Anderson's singing of the Star-Span- 
gled Banner holding me spellbound, I felt 
deeply moved. Not being a highly emotional 
person I attributed this feeling to anticipa- 
tion, bordering a dream. Dwight Eisenhower 
is my epitome of both a man and a born 
leader. He possesses a spiritual quantity and 
quality that somehow penetrates the sur- 
roundings he occupies. Even though miles 
apart, I felt his magic. As Marian Anderson 
sang, Ike seemed to say, “You're not singing 
in vain, Marian.” That firm set jaw was 
the same, I am sure, as was seen by those 
near him when he prepared for the onslaught 
upon Normandy, with the crushing of forces 
of bigotry and tyranny behind its bulwark. 

President Ike, as President and American 
Commander in Chief of the world’s largest 
and greatest free nation while enjoying an 
extensive liaison with other nations of the 
world, is, nonetheless, faced by a problem 
and task even greater than that faced by the 
great immortal Abe Lincoln whose verbal 
coinage “the nation cannot survive one half 
slave, the other half free“ is known to every 
child. Today the entire globe is threatened 
by the spectre of human slavery, even areas 
of America being reluctant to grant full 
human rights to millions of its citizenry. 
Ike proposes to again attack tyranny, 
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That the tyranny of communism enjoys a 
wide corridor, in the affairs of humanity 
throughout the globe, is indisputable. In 
Hungary white“ people are being made to 
suffer, and are fighting for their rightful 
freedom. Contemporaneously ‘in areas of 
America black people are likewise being made 
to suffer, and are fighting for the same ob- 
jective.. Red men, black men, yellow men, 
know not which way to turn,.as all have been 
the victims of a “white” man's lack of con- 
sideration for equality of human rights. 
President Ike hopes to free their minds of 
unreasonable fear. 

It is with realization that the issue of 
civil rights has a deeper meaning to General 
Eisenhower than it does to the average lay- 
man, that TV, the press, and the pulpit are 
collaborating with him, to the end that peace 
and understanding may be enjoyed between 
our diverse racial entities, both here and 
abroad. 

STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


To many of my Negro friends who have 
bitterly criticized our dent for his fail- 
ure to speak out may I venture a guess 
that General Ike did not speak out nor be- 
come too yocal in his preparation for the 
attack upon Normandy. As a people we 
are highly emotional, responding without 
reservation to that oratory, commonly called 
“lip vibration“ which ,offtimes conceals a 
basic purpose, and in many instances it pre- 
maturely defeats a worthy objective. 

Politics being a perpetual emergency it 
obviously makes for strange bedfellows, 
When Senator Jim EASTLAND, the white su- 
premacy firebrand from Mississippi is alleged 
to have said: “I could never have blocked 
civil-rights legislation without the help of 
Republican members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, what would you have had the 
President do?“ Tell them off? 

There are many issues confronting the 
Nation which require a meeting of majority 
minds among our representatives if we are 
to remain strong, and successful. The pas- 
sing in review, at the inauguration, of power- 
ful lethal weapons, the result of man's 
genius, may develop overconfidence in the 
breasts of many as to our Nation's security, 
but President Ike knows better. He knows 
that without a preponderant display of 
Christian concern in human welfare, irre- 
spective of race, color, or social station, that 
our material greatness solely will but aug- 
ment the desire by opponents to destroy us. 

Do you remember the Biblical story of 
Belshazzar at Babylon? How Cyrus, with a 
few hardy mountaineers captured the well- 
fortified Babylon. We too can suffer defeat. 
President Ike faces difficulty in calling other 
nations to moral account, when differences 
of a moral interpretation keep this Nation 
aggressively divided. It is to be hoped that 
partisan and sectional differences will not 
shift gears, reversing us to the end that moral 
and spiritual leadership be wrested from .us. 
Good luck, President Ike, and Vice President 
Dick. È 


P. B. Juster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled P. B. Juster,” published in the 
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Minneapolis Star of February 12, 1957. 
The editorial is a tribute to one of the 
outstanding businessmen of Minneapolis, 
Mr, P. B. Juster. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

P. B. Justm 

Minneapolis lost one of its best boosters 
in the death of P. B. Juster. He was a 
clothing merchant- who was not so much in- 
terested in selling a suit as in selling the men 
of his city and the Nation on the idea of good- 
grooming. As a result of his incessant cam- 
paign, Minneapolis gained great recognition 
in the clothing business. And as a result 
of this vision and his friendly good sense, his 
own business prospered. He will be sadly 
missed by all who knew him—this affable and 
valuable citizen who was so serious about 
fashion. 

— — 


Blueprint for Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in yesterday’s issue of 
the New York Times magazine a most 
thought-provoking article entitled 
“Blueprint for Foreign Aid.” 

Its author is the Honorable Paul G. 
Hoffman, member of the United States 
delegation to the current United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Hoffman is, of course, outstand- 
ingly qualified to contribute his recom- 
mendations on the future economic pol- 
icies of our country. 

When he rightly points out that the 
Marshall plan was a great success and 
repaid its cost many fold, he makes a 
sound point with which all thinking 
Americans can and do agree. And I 
might add, parenthetically, that the suc- 
cess of that plan was due in no small part 
to Mr. Hoffman’s own fine leadership. 

There are a great many other points in 
his current articles with which, I believe, 
that most Americans will likewise agree. 
He wisely stresses the importance of 
United States responding to the tre- 
mendous challenge presented to us by the 
underdeveloped countries of the world, 
which are groping their way toward a 
higher standard of living and toward 
greater freedom. He rightly emphasizes 
that we cannot ever attempt to buy 
friendship but, rather, that our aid, if 
it is to be successful, must have a purpose 
which is both understood and respected 
by the recipients. 

There are other points in his article 
however, which he himself no doubt 
would concede, are much more debatable. 
For example, the whole dimensions of the 
proposed vast economic aid program 
over a 4-year period, both the minimum 
and maximum figures, which he projects, 
are extremely large, especially in view of 
our already heavy budgetary difficulties 
hereathome. “Are the American people 
prepared to accept any such huge com- 
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mitments and should they“ these are 
important questions. 

Whether or not one agrees, however, 
with the huge size of the proposed aid 
and with all of the other major points 
he makes, I believe that his frank article 
is an important addition to the thinking 
here in the Congress, in the executive 
branch and among our people on this 
subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLUEPRINT For FOREIGN Ar 
(By Paul G. Hoffman) 

Nine years ago this spring our country 
launched upon an adventure which had no 
precedent in the history of diplomacy—to 
stimulate with our resources the reconstruc- 
tion of war-torn Europe in a giant program 
known as the Marshall plan. 

At that time the air was full of the chant- 
ings, the moanings, and appeals of two 
groups of people. There were those who 
wailed that we were embarking on “Opera- 
tion Rathole.“ a giveaway program that 
would wreck our country. Others insisted 
that this new program was a cure-all not 
only for the countries in distress, but for all 
the ills and tensions of mankind. 

Today, 9 years later, our Government Is 
seriously considering once more a massive 
new effort, this time in those simmering 
areas where, President Eisenhower has said, 
“one-third of all mankind has entered upon 
a historic struggle for a new freedom: free- 
dom from grinding poverty.” And once more 
the same sound and fury fills our journals, 
the same strange and unwarranted predic- 
tions are debated with the same hot tempers. 

All this strikes me as strange. Why not 
look at the record and get the facts? In 

. examining. that record, let us set aside all 
considerations of altruism; let us see what 
toreign- aid programs have done and can do 
solely to serve the interests of the United 
States of America. 

In the last decade we have spent more than 
$50 billion on overseas aid programs. These 
programs range from relief to reconstruction, 
from economic development to military sup- 
port. We have directly supervised the ex- 
penditure of most of these billions, although 
something over 6100 million has been chan- 
neled through the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States. As a con- 
Sequence, our Government has had a vast 
experience not only with varied programs, 
but also with multilateral as well as bilateral 
aid. These programs have been under con- 
stant study by governmental agencies and 
by private groups as well. They are still un- 
der study by committees from the Senate 
and House of Representatives and by a spe- 
cial committee appointed by the President. 
With all this experience and study, foreign 
aid is no longer an unknown and uncharted 
Sea, 

It is useful, however, at the present mo- 

Ment to recall and recognize two salient 

facts in the current phase of our fore aid, 

, that now and for a long time past 

the overwhelming portion of our aid has 

gone for military purposes. In the 1957 mu- 
tual-security program, out of a total of $3,- 

776,570,000, only $350 million (about one- 

tenth) went for economic development. 

Secondly, that programs for the benefit of 

that “one-third of mankind” of which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower spoke are far and away 
the least in terms of expenditure. That 
this minor portion of our aid is the program 

Under sharpest attack only demonstrates how 

much easier it always is to appropriate bil- 
lions for guns than millions for peace. 
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In this article I shall deal solely with 
programs for economic development. This 
does not imply a lack of interest in or sup- 
port of military assistance programs. How- 
ever, these programs are not under serious 
challenge. Fortunately, programs in the 
field of economic development have been 
given especially intensive study by a large 
number of competent private individuals, 
groups, and organizations. Among them are 
Drs, Max Franklin Millikan and Walt Whit- 
man Rostow. of M. I. T.; Drs. Frederick S. 
Dunn and Klaus Knoor, of Princeton; the 
Council of Foreign Relations, and the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 

The most striking thing about all these 
studies is the unanimity of their conclusions 
on three basic points: (1) the need and de- 
sirability of an adequate and effective pro- 
gram of assistance for the underdeveloped 
countries; (2) the principles which should 
govern the administration of aid programs; 
and (3) the financial range of an adequate 
program. 

THE NEED 

Of the 900 million people living in the un- 
derdeveloped areas, some 750 million live in 
18 nations which have won their independ- 
ence during or since World War II. 

These nations face problems which, al- 
though different from the problems our new 
Nation faced in 1787, are every bit as acute 
and overwhelming. In most of them pov- 
erty, illiteracy, and disease, patiently borne 
and taken more or less for granted, have been 
the lot of the vast majority of their people 
for centuries. But today these long-slumb- 
ering millions are awake. They are demand- 
ing, in addition to the freedom they have at- 
tained, more food, better health services, and 
a chance to learn how to read and write. 

These goals, reasonable as they seem, are 
difficult of attainment becauce in practically 
all of these countries the supply of trained 
administrators, civil servants, engineers, 
teachers and doctors is painfully limited. 
So is the supply of capital, because income 
per capita is at so low a level that savings 
are well nigh impossible. The best estimate 
of the per capita income of underdeveloped 
countries is about $100 a year, as compared 
with approximately $2,200 in the United 
States. To top it all off, a hard cadre of 
Communists, trained and directed by Mos- 
cow or Peiping, is everlastingly busy inciting 
internal strife, fanning lingering hatred of 
former colonial masters, and stirring up fear 
and distrust of the United States. 

It is possible that some of these new 
nations with all their problems, can survive 
as sovereign, democratic states through their 
own efforts, but for most of them outside 
help is essential. 

We have a perfect right to ask ourselves 
whether the fate of these new nations and of 
other underdeveloped countries is of great 
consequence to us. It is the almost unani- 
mous view of the experts that it is. The 
reasons they advance are persuasive. 

To begin with, our own dynamic economy 
has made us dependent on the outside world 
for many critical raw materials. Three- 
fourths of the strategic goods we are stock- 
piling for military purposes come from 
underdeveloped areas, including many in 
Asia, Asia supplies five-sixths of the world’s 
natural rubber and half of its tin. Under- 
developed countries sell us substantial quan- 
tities of chrome, 
bauxite. Recent events in the Middle East 
have again reminded us that the oll belt of 
the world runs through the underdeveloped 
areas. As for the future, the Paley report 
issued by the President’s Economic Policy 
Commission in 1952 stressed that in a genera- 
tion our raw materials requirements will be 
half again as large as they were then. 

Moreover, the underdeveloped countries 
offer the largest potential consumer's mar- 
ket in the world. They are spending twice 


lead, zinc, copper and 
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as much on our goods as they did at the end 

of World War II and 5 times as much as 

in 1938. As they develop, so will their pur- 
power and our exports. 

Finally, our political and strategic Interest 
in these areas is of even more vital concern. 
If these countries are forced to rely on the 
Soviet Union for aid and are gradually 
sucked into the role of satellites, we face all 
the dangers inherent in a shrinking free 
world. As the President said in his inau- 
gural address, No nation can longer be a 
fortress, lone and strong and safe. And any 
people, seeking such shelter for themselves, 
can now build only their own prison.” 

THE PRINCIPLES 


The basic principle of foreign aid—to new 
and old nations alike—is that such aid has 
no chance for lasting success unless its pur- 
pose is one which the countries themselves 
can wholeheartedly share—namely, to 
strengthen each of them so that it will be 
genuinely independent, independent of 
America as well as Russia. A program with 
any narrower goal would be bad politics, 
bad psychology, and bad morals, and would 
fail even if it were good economics. 

Some say, “What’s wrong with trying to 
gain political and military friends by offer- 
ing economic aid as an inducement?" Per- 
haps there is nothing wrong—but it doesn't 
work. Friendships and alliances which can 
be bought with dollars are not trustworthy. 
Furthermore, direct attempts to promote 
noneconomic goals through economic aid 
arouse angry cries about “strings,” and 
spread unreasoning suspicion of all our aid 
programs, even when there are no strings at 
all. And Moscow's propaganda agents are 
‘eager to fan all such suspicions, casting 
America in the familiar and hated image of 
colonial master, 

A second principle is that economic de- 
velopment is long range in character. This 
does not mean that aid has to be extended 
indefinitely. But it does mean, in my opin- 
ion, that unless the United States is pre- 

to think in terms of a 4-year program, 
as it did in the case of the Marshall plan, 
efficient administration of aid is almost 
impossible. 

No shorter time span would make possible 
sensible planning, A l-year program, for 
instance, would not enable the recipient 
countries to undertake a road-bullding or 
land-reclamation project which would re- 
quire several years to finish, and which, half 
finished, would not do any real good. Often, 
too, the start of one important project has to 
await completion of another, the whole 
series taking several years. 

A third principle has to do with the re- 
sponsibility of recipient nations. Each must 
accept the responsibility for planning and 
administering its own development program, 
even though help may be needed in planning 
and administration. The Marshall plan 
could never have succeeded if we had not 
realized that “only the Europeans can save 
Europe.” 

As a fourth and final principle, there is the 
supervisory right of the donor. Donor na- 
tions have the clear right—and the duty to 
their own taxpayers—to exercise Judgment in 
selecting projects which they are willing to 
finance, and the responsibility to see that 
the projects are carried out in accordance 
with agreements. 


THE COST 


A number of great institutions have been 
actively financing international development 
for several years—notably the World Bank, 
the United States Export-Import Bank and 
more recently the International Finance 
Corporation. Their creative financial ef- 
farts, however, are bound and limited by 
charter. Their loans must be sound; that 
is, financing must be restricted to countries 
which can use it directly to boost their own 
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production and then repay the loans out of 
income from new production, 

But the catch is that few of the countries 
we are concerned with have reached that 
stage. In free Asia, India is almost the only 
country which now is able to put capital 
loans to good use on a large scale. If a 
country has neither an expanding economy 
nor the basic facilities which such an econ- 
omy needs and can support—transport, 
communications, schools, hospitals, etc.—it 
cannot build those basic facilities by bor- 
rowing money, because it has too little in- 
come from production to repay the loan. 
Such a country is trapped In a vicious circle. 

This means that for most underdeveloped 
countries we need something which no exist- 
ing program offers. Therefore, an important 
share of aid for economic development must 
go in grant aid rather than in repayable 
loans. We and other contributing countries 
must not expect all our money back, any 
more than we did under the Marshall plan. 

In some countries, the United States has 
already launched significant grant-in-aid 
programs, but most such countries—For- 
mosa, Pakistan, the Philippines, for exam- 
ple—are countries bound to us by military 
alliance, where our grant-in- aid programs 
underbrace immediate military necessity. 
But beyond these countries lie the myriad 
millions of the uncommitted world, strain- 
ing to absorb the technology of the 20th cen- 
tury, simmering with unrest that may swing 
for us or against us. It is in these countries 
that the strategy of a peaceful future requires 
a bold new program of additional aid, beyond 
any current projection. 

How much would an adequate program of 
financing basic facilities and providing tech- 
nical assistance for all these nations cost? 
And of the total cost, how much should the 
United States expect to carry as its share? 

First. we must establish a feasible objec- 
tive, and a program tailored to that objective. 
I believe such an objective can be stated with 
confidence. It is to give such aid as can be 
effectively used to strengthen public admin- 
istration, basic facilities, or industrial and 
agricultural productivity in underdeveloped 
countries, 

We need not flounder blindly in measuring 
this objective. Most estimates generally 
agree that the absolute maximum these 
countries could usefully absorb in new capi- 
tal is between $2,500,000,000 and $3,500,000,- 
000 a year. Of this total, it is estimated that 
the United States share in a global effort to 
enact this program could be as little as 81 
billion or as much as $2 billion a year. Sum- 
ming up, over a 4-year period the United 
States might have to face a maximum total 
outlay of $8 billion, largely in grants and 
agricultural surplus donations. 

Two final questions on cost remain: How 
reliable are such estimates? And would this 
maximum $8 billion program be worth its 
cost to the United States? 

Without the gift of prophecy, the best an- 
swer I can give to both these questions stems 
from experience with the Marshall plan. The 
original estimates of the economic experts 
indicated that the cost of the Marshall plan 
would be approximately $17 billion. It was 
to be considered a success if European agri- 
cultural and industrial production could be 
restored to prewar levels in a 4-year period. 

The free Europeans, working together as 
Europeans never worked together before, ac- 
complished economic miracles. In 1947, pro- 
duction in western Europe was approximately 
25 percent below the levels existing before 
World War II. Less than 4 years later, indus- 
trial production in the Marshall plan coun- 
tries was running about 40 percent higher 
than the highest prewar level, and agricul- 
tural production was 20 percent above the 
highest prewar figures. And the total cost to 
the United States was not 617 billion—it was 
less than $13 billion. 

Was it worth it? That $13 billion turned 
out to be an Investment which saved many 
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times that sum. If Europe had come under 
Kremlin domination a decade ago—an en- 
tirely probable disaster without our aid—our 
national defense costs would have swollen 
astronomically. ‘The soberest responsible 
estimate I have heard of the additional strain 
on our defense budget, were western Europe 
unable to defend itself or help us in defense 
of peace, come to $10 billion a year. In the 
9 years since the beginning of the Marshall 
plan this additional defense exertion might 
have claimed between 850 and $100 billion 
of our resources, 

That $13 billion we invested has brought 
us another kind of return by way of a sub- 
stantial volume of trade from the Europeans 
who always have been and still are good 
customers for the products of our American 
farms and factories. Most important of all, 
the Marshall plan helped to keep nearly 300 
million Europeans on the right side of the 
Iron Curtain. 

To put it another way, based on past ex- 
perience, we have a pretty good idea what It 
would cost us to carry out an aid program 
for underdeveloped countries. What is 
harder to estimate is the cost of not having 
such a program. If it meant—as it well 
might—the loss of key countries to commu- 
nism, the cost to us would surely be many 
times 88 billion. It might even be World 
War III. 

I am not suggesting that we commit our- 
selves now, in detall, to a huge, global, 4-year 
plan for the underdeveloped countries. Be- 
fore that can be done, these countries must 
come up with well-reasoned, sensible plans 
showing where and how international re- 
sources can be effectively used for financing 
basic facilities and increasing productivity. 

Certain actions can, of course, be taken 
immediately. The existing American and 
United Nations programs of technical assist- 
ance should be strengthened. In those few 
underdeveloped countries where sound de- 
velopment plans already exist, action on 
approved projects should be speeded. But 
the principal job is to see that those coun- 
tries without overall realistic programs set 
themselves the task of developing such pro- 
grams—with our help and that of the United 
Nations. 

To me the debate as to whether aid should 
be administered bilaterally or multilaterally 
seems an empty one. Some of the aid will 
have to be direct bilateral aid; some of it 
will have to be multilateral to create a sense 
of community and cooperation among the 
people we help. Circumstances will decide 
the appropriate method. As a practical mat- 
ter, the preponderant share of our aid pro- 
gram will have to be administered bilaterally, 
for the Congress of the United States can- 
not—and should not—give control over a 
huge sum of our money to any international 
agency. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations cannot 
be ignored as a major instrument of our pol- 
icy, especially in the interim period while 
we try to measure and define the shape of 
what we are trying to do. It is in a unique 
position to bridge the gap between the 
problems of today and the action of tomor- 
row better than any single nation. Here 
are three jobs which, in my opinion, it 
should tackle right away: 

(1) An inventory of current aid 


No one knows the total aid of all types 
being made available from all sources. In 
order to pass judgment intelligently on any 
proposed program for any individual coun- 
try. it is essential to have a complete inven- 
tory on all forms of aid currently available 
to that country. 

(2) More technical assistance 

The underdeveloped countries urgently 
need help in drawing up sound, practical 
development programs. The best results at 
probably the lowest costs can be attained 
through using the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program. 
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The United Nations, for example, can re- 
cruit expert personnel from all over the 
world. To attract experts from the most 
advanced countries into primitive areas 
means paying high salaries and living 
allowances. 

The United Nations also can extract the 
maximum effort from recipient countries by 
laying down strict criteria which would earn 
ill will for a single donor. Rules“ for re- 
cipient countries under the United Nations 
program would be “strings” in a bilateral ` 
program. 

Then, too, other countries help pay the 
cost. In 1956 we put in $15 million and other 
donors the same amount. Local costs paid 
by recipient countries amounted to almost 
$60 million. The result—a $90 million pro- 
gram, 6 times our contribution. 

(3) A resources survey 

To work up a realistic development pro- 
gram a country must know its resources, 
Yet such information is sadly lacking in most 
underdeveloped countries. Here again, as 
with technical assistance, the United Na- 
tions could probably do the best job for the 
least money. I suggest a United Nations ex- 
perimental fund of $100 million (to which 
the United States would contribute in its 
usual proportion) to be used for surveys of 
mineral, water, and soil resources, and for 
a limited number of pilot projects. 

THE BALANCE SHEET 


To launch this program, in its initial 
exploratory period, will cost us less than $50 
million including perhaps $3 million for our 
contribution to the expansion of the United 
Nations technical-assistance program. This 
need not be additional spending; we can 
simply earmark the amount from our pres- 
ent foreign aid funds. 

Beyond that, perhaps in a year or two 
as substantial projects are laid before us, 
we most realistically face the fact that 
serious financing in large sums will’ be 
expected of us. As I have already stated, 
the United States share of the program may 
run between $1 billion and $2 billion a year 
over a 4-year period, of which 15 to 25 
percent might be in agricultural surpluses, 

These are large sums. And they must be 
superimposed on a budget which already 
burdens us with exhausting taxes and the 
fear of inflation. But let us face reality. 
There is no hope of ever attaining a rea- 
sonable budget without some day cutting 
drastically our present, critically necessary 
defense charges. And this can never be 
done safely until the sources of present 
danger and tension are diminished. This 
means we must be willing to spend tem- 
porarily to wage peace or accept the perma- 
nent and mounting charges of defense. 

What is more, the program, if it suc- 
ceeds under American leadership, will show 
these nations that the mechanical tech- 
nology they so desperately seek flows from 
a culture of free men, free inquiry, free 
minds. If these ideas are planted along 
with dams, factories, power stations and 
science, then the world will genuinely come 
to peace in our terms. 

On balance, I don't see how we can afford 
not to undertake this program. 


Research Into Immunity Against Cancer 


" EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
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titled “‘Built-in* Immunity to Cancer 
Sought in Ohio Convicts’ Test,” which 


appears in the Washington Daily News 
of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“BUILT-IN” IMMUNITY ro Cancer SOUGHT IN 
OHI0 Convicts’ TEST 

CoL_uMsus, OHIO, February 18.— Does the 
human body Have a natural defense mecha- 
nism against cancer? If so, will it work 
against all types of cancer? 

Can science isolate this mechanism and use 
it to make everyone immune to the dread 
disease? 

These were some of the questions confront- 
ing research scientists today as they sifted 
through test reports on 53 penitentiary con- 
victs inoculated with live cancer cells Febru- 
ary 7. 

FOURTH PHASE 

The experimental injections were the 
fourth phase of a long range cancer research 
program being conducted by the Sloan-Ket- 
tering Institute of New York in conjunction 
with the Ohio State University School of 
Medicine. 

Ohlo penitentiary inmates acted as guinea 
pigs in the second and third rounds while 
15 incurable cancer patients volunteered as 
subjects in the first phase 3 years ago. 

Sloan-Kettering scientists are cautious 
about drawing conclusions from their re- 
search at this point. 


FACTS SHOWN 


However, Dr. Chester E. Southam, the 
foundation's chief experimenter, says the 
first three tests have demonstarted two 
things: 7 

Live cancer celis when injected into can- 
cer-ridden human bodies will grow and 
flourish. N 

Cells of one type of cancer when injected 
a healthy human beings will not take 

old. * 

Purpose ot the fourth test being completed 
here is to determine if the later observation 
will hold true with various types of cancer 
cells which affect separate parts of the body. 

The long-range aim of the research, of 
course, is to find out what built-in protec- 
tion, if any, the human body has against 
cancer, 

WEEK BY WEEK 


Once this X factor becomes known, 
scientists will have won a major battle in 
their fight against the disease, according to 
Dr. Southam. 

The cancer implantations are removed 
from the prisoners according to a prear- 
ranged schedule, ranging anywhere from 1 
to 4 weeks after the inoculations. 

Some of the deadly growths were removed 
surgically as early as February 14, 7 days 
after the injections. Bulk of the removals, 
however, will take place Wednesday. 

Dr. Southam said some of the cancer im- 
Plantations were expected to die out natu- 
rally. 

Each convict had been injected 1 to 8 times 
in the forearm with 1 million to 5 million 
live cancer cells. 

NO PROMISES 

The prisoners, some admittedly nervous, 
Were assured the injections would not en- 
danger their lives. Most experienced swell- 
ing, minor aching and redness in the arm 
immediately following the inoculations. 

Warden Ralph W. Alvis said no inmate was 
Promised extra privileges or special consid- 
eration for volunteering. He added that all 
53 volunteered without any pressure or per- 
suasion, 

Most of the prisoners told reporters they 
had relatives or friends who died of cancer 
and “T'd like to do something decent for a 
change,” 
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One long-termer who spen’) more tħan 
20 years in the prison and will not be eligible 
for parole until 1974 stated matter-of-factly, 
“someone's got to do it.” 


Farmers’ Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, recently 
there appeared in the Northfield Inde- 
pendent an article written by W. F. 
Schilling. The article is entitled “Tales 
of the Town and Community.” Mr. 
Schilling was a member of the Federal 
Farm Board, appointed to that position 
by President Hoover, and confirmed by 
the Senate October 16, 1929. He has 
been an outstanding farm leader, as well 
as newspaper publisher, and is a consist- 
ent contributor of articles to the North- 
field Independent. His articles are al- 
ways interesting. He has rendered great 
service to agriculture in the United 
States, and was one of the original 
founders of the Twin City Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, a cooperative organ- 
ization supplying fluid milk to Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. The article is very 
timely and worthwhile, and for that rea- 
son I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TALES or THE Town AND COUNTRY 
(By W. F. Schilling) 

Electricity does about everything on the 
farm but slopping the hogs and I am wonder- 
ing what would happen if this, the greatest 
of all States in the Union, was to be visited 
with a cyclone or other catastrophe and 
knock out all this electric business that has 
wrecked many another unfortunate State 
like the ones in the Southeast recently, 
What would happen if Mr. Farmer awoke 
some morning in the darkness, try and find 
an old lantern to mosey out to the barn, find 
no lights and no power for the milking ma- 
chines, no water in the drinking cups, the 
milk tank froze up, and then, worse than all 
else, the apparatus that runs the barn cleaner 
starved to death for want of power? The 
chains in the drop would make cleaning the 
barn something that would test his Sunday- 
school vocabulary. 

The Northfield Milk Products Co., a Car- 
nation milk processing plant under the able 
management of friend Stuart Horr, has been 
peddling milk under the advertising name 
“from contented cows,” and the advertising 
looks very good to the farmers in this Hol- 
stein community who have for so many years 
majored in this particular brand of cows. 
Surely, the contended cows slogan was very 
fitting for the Carnation people to use and 
exploit for on their farms out in the West 
they possessed a cow, Carnation Homestead 
Daisy Madcap, that held the record of 1,512 
pounds of butterfat for à year. Now comes 
Haven Hill Crescent Geyina Count who has 
beaten her by 11 pounds for the year. Will 
Carnation Daisy after this still continue to 
give contented milk? 

I wonder how many of the youngsters who 
are milking cows now realize what it meant 
to their predecessors to organize to get what 
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they are enjoying, whether they are members 
or not? Do they know who and why it is 
that they are getting what they are for their 
milk? The Twin City Milk Producers As- 
sociation was the very first farmers’ organiza- 
tion in America that organized on a business 
basis to sell milk, and then followed the big- 
gest of all, the Dairyman’s League of New 
York, and others about the big cities, It 
should be remembered, whether in or out 
of the association, it is that organization 
that has fought the battles and gotten for 
the farmers what they are getting. They 
should also remember that it is the first 
organization in America that sold milk on its 
own weights and tests, and the organization 
found that the difference in weights and test 
alone paid for all the buildings that it owns, 
Why is it that Wisconsin cooperative cream- 
erles are trying to link up with the T. C. M. 
P. A. if it is not the best organization to tie 
to? 

For many years I have been prodding my 
brother farmers that their real trouble was 
that they were unorganized and that they 
were constantly fighting each other. Now 
comes no less a person, Prof. John K. Gail- 
braith, economist of Harvard University, in - 
an address at Madison, Wis., saying: “Agri- 
culture’s weakness is that of an unorganized 
industry in a world of highly organized cor- 
porations and labor unions.” This address 
was delivered at the farm and home week at 
the Wisconsin university. What a coinci- 
dence; more than 25 years ago I spoke from 
the same place in the same town and told 
the audience the same thing. I was not an 
economics professor nor a big shot of any 
sort, and as the speech by me was just before 
the noon hour, Dean Russell said to me that 
when the whistle blew for 12 noon I must be 
through as the students would run for the 
door, I said, “Mr. Russell, I will bet you a 
good dinner that not a soul will leave this 
room while I am speaking.” And when the 
whistle blew in the building outside, I said 
to them, “I am not through but all who want 
to leave may.” Dean Russell and all others 
stayed and after 10 minutes he took me down 
to a swank club-and bought me a good 
dinner. 

With all this preaching and also practice 
by the farmers, they do not seem to realize 
that they are being licked at every turn of 
the road and they also seem to forget that 
40 years have passed in this very community 
where the foundation was laid for just what 
is needed at the present. A new generation 
has grown up to supersede those who fought 
for the rights of the farmers—now nearly 
all in the cemetery—who exhibit a white 
feather rather than to fight for their rights. 
Just look at this picture the governor of the 
State advocating laws to get our milk into 
the Eastern States when the February price 
to producers was 83.894 per hundred de- 
livered in the Twin Cities (46 quarts and 
the producers’ price in the New York mar- 
ket for the same period is $4.46). The cheap- 
est possible price by the hundred for a car- 
load rate for this haul is $1.20 per hundred. 
Then, too, it is a fact that the New York 
milkshed is also flooded with milk. If east- 
ern markets are so good just why are there 
at the present time three cooperative cream- 
erles in Wisconsin seeking to break the Twin 
Cities market? Just how dumb can people 
be? Farmers all over the world have always 
taken the dirty end of the stick and will 
continue as long as they continue to fight 
each other for a few cents. 

What has become of the Harry Leonards, 
the Robert Pollocks and the Kirkpatricks, 
county agents who disagreed with the agri- 
cultural schools and went out to help the 
farmers get what was coming to them for 
their products rather than to see how much 
cheaper they could produce more to flood 
the markets? While all this hazard to the 
farmers is going on united labor is working 
shorter hours and for more pay while the 
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farmer is doing the reverse. Thirty-five years 
ago the tractor that a farmer could buy was 
$1,100. Itis now $3,000. What farmers need 
at the present time is strong, well-paid 
leadership that will save them from the 
peasant stage of all Europe and the rest of 
the world. Perhaps if the Congress would 
pass a law forbidding farmers’ organizations 
they might get busy and organize, 


Establishment of Office Staffs and Office 
Space for Former Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been a heartwarming 
editorial response to the bill, recently 
passed by the Senate, to establish office 
staffs and office space for former Presi- 
dents. It has been generally recognized 
that this is a measure long overdue. 

I ask unanimous consent that 2 edi- 
torials and an article from 3 of the 
most influential newspapers in the coun- 
try—the New York Times, the Baltimore 
Sun, and the Washington Star—be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
I believe they are representative of the 
thinking of our people on this important 
question. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 8, 
1957] 
PENSIONS FOR Ex-PRESIDENTS 

With Speaker Raysurw strongly backing 
the measure, it now may be hoped that the 
House will make up for its failure in the last 
Congress to pass a Senate-approved bill to 
grant a pension, office space and secretarial 
help to former Presidents of the United 
States. 

Such a bill went unanimously through 
the Senate in May of 1955, and again this 
week in substantially the same form. It 
would grant a $25,000 annual pension to ex- 
Presidents, provide working room in a Fed- 
eral building and an office allowance of some 
$35,000 to 840,000 a year, permit free use 
of the mails and increase the present $5,000 
pension of presidential widows to $10,000. 
These arrangements are adequate but none 
too generous in view of the enormous re- 
sponsibility every President has borne dur- 
ing his term of office and the demands on 
his time and energy that arise after he has 
left office, demands stemming directly from 
the public position he has held. 

Ever since the days when Ulysses S. Grant 
went so deeply into debt through unfortu- 
nate business ventures that he was reduced 
to using swords and souvenirs as security 
for loans, it has been evident that the Amer- 
ican public was failing in its obligation to 
help former Presidents maintain at least a 
minimal financial independence. The late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, son of a relatively 
wealthy President, spoke with feeling of the 
need for an allowance permitting Presi- 
dents to live in dignity after they had left 
office, Senator Taft also believed that the 
experience and ability of former Presidents 
should not be lost to the Nation, but that 
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they should have honorary nonvoting seats 
in the Senate, which would provide them 
with a forum for their views on public af- 
fairs. We have always regarded this idea 
favorably. 

Senator JoHNson, majority leader, said in 
the course. ot the brief debate on the meas- 
ure the other day that he wished “that 
we could find more ways of making greater 
use of the services of former Presidents.” A 
Senate seat would be an excellent way. Per- 


' haps the bill could be amended in the House 


to make such a provislon—though opinion 
is divided over whether a constitutional 
amendment would be necessary. At any 
rate, this is the ideal time, inasmuch as we 
happen to be at a stage in Presidential his- 
tory when there are 2 living and very ac- 
tive ex-Presidents, 1 from each of the 2 
parties. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of February 8, 1957] 
POLITICS AND PEOPLE 
(By Thomas O'Neill) 
ACTIVE RETIREMENT 

WasHIncTon.—After a number of false 
starts, Congress now appears ready to pro- 
vide safeguards against humiliation of 
former Presidents and embarrassment for 
the Nation. Legislation that would make a 
retired President eligible for a lifetime salary 
after leaving the White House has been 
accepted by the Senate and is promised 
favorable action in the House of Representa- 
tives. Under its terms, no occupant of the 
office Mr. Truman describes as a job without 
a future would in retirement be thrown upon 
private charity or impelled to lend his name 
to enterprises unworthy of the Presidency. 
That happened in the case of the 18th 
President, General Grant, who was left pen- 
niless by a business failure only 8 years out 
of the White House. The dignity of the 
presidential office was involved in the sub- 
sequent revelations that General Grant's 
business associates had been confidence men 
and crooks, 

Life after the White House is constricted 
for a retired President conscious of his re- 
sponsibllities, even for a man of means. 
Sharp promoters are eager and ingenious in 
proposals to convert to their own uses the 
honor accorded the office and its holders, 
Mr. Truman has reported offers of sums he 
described as fantastic for the use of his 
name. He added that he would starve first, 
The spectacle of a starving former President 
would add nothing to the luster of the United 
States. 

Lecturing and writing have been in prac- 
tice the chief and sometimes the only re- 
course for retired Chief Executives faced by 
the need to earn a livelihood. Mr. Hoover 
escaped this necessity because he accumu- 
lated wealth as an* engineer when. the in- 
come-tax rate was 1 percent, and during 
his Government service he elther refused 
pay or gave it away. Mr. Truman was other- 
wise situated, and the income-tax collector 
cut in for two-thirds of the return from the 
sale of his memoirs after he left offiee. (The 
law under which General Eisenhower was re- 
garded as an amateur writer and taxed only 
at the rate for capital gains on his Crusade 
in Europe had been changed before Mr. 
Truman took up his pen.) 

By the terms of legislation sponsored by 
Oklahoma's Senator A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
a “monetary allowance” of $25,000 a year 
would be made to all former Presidents. 
Neither Mr. Hoover nor Mr. Truman is likely 
to apply for that allowance under present 
conditions. What Mr. Truman welcomes is 
a further provision of the measure which 
would ameliorate a considerable part of the 
high cost of being a former President. He 
has discovered that in private life a retired 
President remains a public figure and that 
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the demands upon him are heavy, in replying 
to a massive volume of mail and in necessary 
travel. Mr. Truman finds it necessary to 
maintain a 3-room suite of offices in the 
Federal Reserve Building in Kansas City, and 
to staff it with 7 assistants. His outlays 
for postage have mounted to thousands of 
dollars, and Mr. Hoover's also are impressive. 
His combined costs have drained more than 
half of Mr. Truman's income since he left the 
White House 4 years ago. 

Senator Monroney's bill approaches this 
problem by making office space and staff 
available without cost to former Presidents 
and by extending to them the postsal frank- 
ing privilege enjoyed by members of Con- 
gress. ‘The scale would be that of a United 
States Senator from a small State, amount- 
ing to a probable $35,000 or $40,000 a year. 
Similar benefits are now bestowed upon re- 
tired generals and admirals. 

Like legislation in the past has been adopt- 
ed in one House or the other, but has never 
completed the full congressional route. An 
alternative also advanced at times would 
have created the office of senator-at-large for 
retired Presidents, thus providing them with 
salary, office and clerical staff, and free 
postage. Mr, Truman offered such a pro- 
posal when he was a Senator. It failed of 
favor, possibly because individual Senators 
look suspiciously upon any dilution of their 
prestige by increasing their number. 

Although in effect a pension, the lifetime 
salary is at no place referred to as such in 
the Senate legislation. Senator LYNDON 
JouHnson, the majority leader, made the 
point that former Presidents are called upon 
for so many public duties, as in the case of 
Mr. Hoover’s Committee on Governmental 
Reorganization, that they earn salaries. He 
also observed that no man who has been the 
Nation's Commander in Chief and head of 
the Government can really be a private citi- 
zen. Cd 

Provisions for $10,000 annual pensions for 
the widows of former Presidents are made in 
the same legislation. It was noted that 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison lived on the edge 
of poverty for nearly half a century after his 
death. à 
[From the Washington Star of February 10, 

1957] 
WORTHY PROJECT . 


Congress has embarked on a worthy proj- 
ect in the undertaking to provide yearly pen- 
sions and allowances for former Presidents 
and pefisions for the widows of Presidents. 
A bill for this purpose has been passed with- 
out dissent by the Senate and is expected to 
have clear sailing in the House. 

If any persuasion is needed, Senate Major- 
ity Leader JoHNsON has provided it. The 
American people, Mr. Jonson points out, 


look to an ex-President for advice, for coun- , 


sel, and for inspiration. Any man who has 
held this unique office has discharged the 
burden of speaking for all the Nation, of 
uniting the people in times of stgeds and of 
making heroic decisions. He has conducted 
our foreign policy, commanded the Armed 
Forces, and administered the yast machinery 
of government. “No man who fills these 
functions,” the Senator concluded, “can ever 
be a private citizen again.” 

Certainly the record bears out Mr. Jonn- 
son’s conclusion. Former Presidents Hoover 
and Truman have responded with distinction 
to every call on their services. Since leav- 
ing the White House they have contributed 
to constructive debates on many national 
issues. Neither their service nor their duty 
to country ended when they left office. Re- 
gardiess of personal circumstances it is the 
duty of the country to see that these de- 
mands do not impose economic burdens on 
the individuals, and that they (or their 
widows) do not face an insecure future, 


1957 
Eight Years cf Drought 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


4 Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent article entitled “Eight Years of 
Drought—What It Does to People.“ pub- 
lished in the U. S. News & World Report 
of February 15, 1957. 

The present occupant of the chair, the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Scorr], knows what drought 
can do in any farm community of our 
Nation and what it has done to the un- 
fortunate people in the Southwest, who 
have suffered 8 years of drought. I be- 
lieve the article is so timely that it 
should be printed in the Record, not- 
withstanding the fact that I have been 
informed by the Public Printer that the 
article is estimated to make 2 pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of 
$173.25. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Eicur Years or DrovcHT—WuHat Ir DOES ro 

PEOPLE 

(As the drought-stricken Great Plains en- 
ter their ninth year of dry weather more 
and more farmers have exhausted their 
credit, look to Government for aid; many 
small towns are deep in trouble; cities still 
are islands of prosperity. To put the 
drought in perspective, a member of the 
board of editors of U. S. News & World Re- 
port followed President Eisenhower on his 
flight through the Southwest, then stayed 
behind to talk to hundreds of farmers, 
businessmen, and soll-conservation ex- 
perts. He found a hard core of seasoned 
farmers prepared to ride out whatever lies 
ahead) 

(Reported from Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, 

and Texas) 

“You probably think this country looks 
rough," says Emery Potter, as he rations out 
a bucket of feed to the remnants of his cattle 
herd gathered around a dusty waterhole 
south of Syracuse, Kans. But it's come 
back before, and it'll come back again.” 

The country in this area just east of the 
Colorado line dn the heart of today’s dust 
bowl looks plenty rough. Five years of 
drought have withered virtually every shred 
of vegetation except the tumbleweeds and 
Soapweeds. Fields that once produced lush 
wheat crops lie bare, at the mercy of the 
winds that will rake the plains through Feb- 
ruary and March, the worst months of the 
blow season. 

LAND ON THE MOVE 

Already; the soil on a farm to the south of 
Mr. Potter’s has begun to “move” before a 
30-mile-an-hour wind, filling in the furrows 
Plowed across it in a last-ditch attempt to 
keep the land from biowing away. A quarter 
of a mile to the east shifting dunes of dust 
block the road. 

The Potters were married, and started 
farming on rented land, in 1935, when the 
black blizzards of the first dust bowl were 
driving farmers out of the Great Plains by 
the thousands. They outlasted that drought 
and went on to gain ownership of the land 


when rain brought good crops in the 1940's. ` 


They plan to outlast this drought, too. 
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“ANOTHER 10 YEARS” 


“We can stick out another 10 years of this, 
if we have to,” says Mrs, Potter. “We get 
milk from.our cows, churn butter, and have 
our own meat in the freezer. We've even 
kept a little garden going, but this year all 
we got was a few tomatoes.” 

You can believe everything you've read 
about the devastation that drought has 
brought to this country and the hardship it 
has worked on the people. But you find, 
when traveling through the parched and 
dusty land, that, on farm after farm, deter- 
mination to stick it out is the prevatling 
sentiment. í 

That is the finding of a member of the 
board of editors of U. S. News & World Report 


who traveled extensively through the vast - 


drought area, talking to farmers, ranchers, 
bankers, businessmen and Government offi- 
cials. 

The tour consisted of following President 
Eisenhower on his fiying inspection trip 
through the Southwest, and then staying 
behind to travel by automobile through the 
heart of the country that has suffered from 
5 to 8 years of the driest weather ever re- 
corded in this part of the United States, The 
trip by automobile was through eastern Colo- 
rado, western Kansas, the panhandles of Ok- 
lahoma and Texas, and on down through the 
cattle and sheep country around San Angelo 
and San Antonio, Tex. 

DEEP FAITH 


Thousands of farm families, it is true, have 
pulled out to seek a better living in the pros- 
perous cities. Their abandoned farmsteads, 
with broken windmills and piles of dust and 
tumbleweeds, are a common sight. But 
those who remain on the land represent a 
hard core of seasoned farmers whose faith in 
the high plains is unshakable. 

Their prospects are grim at this time. 
“We're sitting on a kind of powder keg,” 
says Fred Sykes, head of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in Kansas and a man who fought 
the dust bowl of the 1930's. “If the blow 
season is bad, nothing we can do will hold 
this land.“ 

LAND OF CONTRASTS 

Suffering along with the hard-hit farmers 
and ranchers are the small towns and vil- 
lages, dependent on agriculture for their sur- 
vival. Many are slowly drying up. Mean- 
while, the larger cities and towns, located 
where water and transportation are available, 
are making rapid growth. x 

In fact, the overall economy of the drought 
area is strong. Bank deposits, retail sales, 
and other economic indicators reveal gains, 
not losses. 

The sharp contrast between the thriving 
cities and the dying farm communities is 
seen clearly in the farm and ranch country 
that centers on San Angelo, Tex. This city 
is the unofficial capital of a 40-county area 
in which crops have been yirtually non- 
existent since 1949, the year drought began 
to tighten ffs grip. Range lands are bare of 
vegetation. 

A BOOMING CITY 

But business is booming in San Angelo. 
Said one merchant: “Man, you know if it 
had rained a time or two these last 7 years, 
business would have been too terrific.” 

The merchant's comment, plainly exag- 
gerated, nevertheless, is based on facts. A 
survey of San Angelo stores by the Texas 
Bureau of Business Research found cash 
registers ringing up a record value of sales 
in 1956. Clearings in the city’s three na- 
tional banks have doubled in the last 11 
years, rising from $82 million in 1946 to 
$164 million in 1956. 

New industries are moving into San An- 
gelo. Those already there are expanding. A 
telephone company, for instance, moved its 
headquarters to the city 3 years ago. It put 
more than $3 million into San Angelo in 
1956 alone. It's estimated that a recent price 
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boost for West Texas crude oil will add at 
least $16 million to the value of oil to be 
pumped from wells this year in the 15 coun- 
ties surrounding the city. 

A HARD-HIT TOWN 

San Angelo's gain, in many ways, is the 
small towns’ loss. You learn this if you 
drive 45 miles southeast along Highway 87 
to Eden, county seat of Concho County. 

“Business is rougher than a stucco bath- 
tub,“ says James Weaver, lessee. of a gas sta- 
tion on Eden’s principal street. Every- 
body's moving to San Angelo or San Antonio 
or Houston—any place but here. If it wasn't 
for the highway business, I'd have to give 
up, too.” h 

A walk up the west side of the town square 
shows that a plant for frozen-food lockers, 
a movie theater, a shoe-repair man, an 
appliance dealer, and a drygoods store have 
all gone out of business. 

“We're just going through the motions, 
that's all,“ says a hardware merchant. “I 
counted up the other day, and there are 28 
vacant business bulldings and 30 to 40 homes 
empty in this town.” 

AN APPROPRIATE TUNE 

At the annual Concho County Livestock 
Show in Lee Pfluger Park, west of town, a 
portable radio is putting out the doleful 
Cowboy’s Lament—a tune that seems to fit 
the mood of the crowd. 

“It's the smallest show we've had since I 
came in 1949.“ says Ed Whitesides, county 


‘hgricultural agent. We used to have as high 


as 300 lambs shown. It held up pretty good 
until last year. Even then we had 200. But 
this seems to be the year that's sort of broke 
rbd das ed back. Only 58 lambs in the show 
today.” 

County Agent Whitesides ticks off the sta- 
tistics that sketch a grim picture of the 
drought's effect on farmers and ranchers: 
Two hundred and sixty-five families have 
left Concho County in the last 5 years. The 
last cotton crop was harvested in 1949, and 
since then there's been only one wheat crop. 

Income from sheep and cattle, bulwark 
of the farm economy in this part of Texas, 
is next to nothing. Ranchers In Concho 
County ran 261,000 sheep in-1946. Now 
there are only 85,000. In the same period 
cattle mumbers have dwindled from 16,000 
to 3,500. 

Feed: “Prickly pear.” The livestock left 
represent foundation herds, from which 
ranchers hope to rebuild when rain brings 
grass back to their ranges. The sheep and 
cattle are existing, in the words of one 
rancher, on “prickly pear, Government hay 
and Government feed.” 7 

The prickly pear is a cactus that in normal 
times is considered a pest to be eradicated 
from the range. To make it edible for cat- 
tie and sheep, the cactus spines are removed 
with the hot flame of a “pear burner,” a sort 
of blowtorch fed by butane gas, ; 

Government hay and grain are bought by 
the ranchers with the aid of a subsidy pay- 
ment from the Federal Government. The 
Government subsidy of $7.50 a ton for hay 
has been wiped out by prices that have 
zoomed out of sight. Hay that would nor- 
mally sell for around $35 a ton now costs 855 
a ton. 

The Government subsidy on grain, $1.50 
a hundredweight, has been more successful. 
In Eden, for example, a rancher can buy sor- 
ghum grain—priced at $2.60 a hundred- 
weight—trom his feed dealer for 61.10. The 
feed dealer is reimbursed with grain from 
Government bins. 

Don't let anybody kid you, the Govern- 
ment program on grain has saved our necks,” 
says a rancher from nearby Paint Rock. We 
don't like subsidies, but we've got our hand 
out.” 

Marion Sansom, who heads the Sansom 
Cattle Co., has whittled a herd of 350 pure- 
bred Hereford beef cows down to 100. This 
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year the remnant of the herd was shipped off 
to a ranch near Fort Worth, where rain, 
though not abundant, has kept the pastures 


ing. 
60.4 don’t plan to bring them back until this 
drought is over for sure,” says Mr. Sansom, 
“I'm dried out, played out, and wore out.” 

Back to grass? As the drought worsens, 
more and more people in other sections of 
the country are asking whether the Govern- 
ment should try to sustain a farm economy 
in this semiarid region with its recurring 
droughts. The heavy cost to the taxpayer is 

. being cited, One Government official has 
estimated that the total cost of drought re- 
niet during the 1930's and the current drought 
in the Great Plains has been something like 
$100 an acre. 

“We ought to spend enough money to 
seed the whole thing back to grass and then 
keep it there,“ growls an eastern Congress- 
man, A 

The idea of putting the plains back to 
grass is termed totally unrealistic by Ervin 
L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. He is in charge of the Great Plains 
program approved by Congress in 1956. 

An objective of the Great Plains program 
is to put several million acres back into 
grass, but Mr. Peterson says that “most of 
the land now in cultivation is suitable for 
continuous cultivation, provided it is han- 
dled right.” 

Mr. Peterson holds that the Nation’s total 
farm. production would be cut back too far 
and the economy of the Great Plains would 
suffer if the region were returned to grass, 
This is put in specific terms by J. FLOYD 
Breevinc, a freshman Representative in 
Congress from southwest Kansas where he 
has farmed since 1928. Says Mr. BREEDING: 

“In normal times, a quarter section (160 
acres) in grass will carry about 15 beef cows. 
If you get 15 calves from those cows and sell 
them for $80 a head, you gross $1,200. Put 
that quarter in wheat, let it lie fallow every 
other year, and it'll yield 4,000 bushels. At 
$2 a bushel, that’s a gross return of $8,000 
over the 2-year period. Then, too, the wheat 
will furnish pasture for livestock during the 
fall and winter months. 

People in the Great Plains snort when 
asked about the $100-an-acre figure given 
for drought relief. “That could be right,” 
says P. H. Stephens, an economist with the 
Wichita Farm Credit District, which serves 
a large part of the drought area, “but, speak- 
ing conservatively, I'd say that, for every 
dollar that's been paid out, the Government 
has got back two in income tax.” 

Representative BREEDING says most farm- 
ers have paid back far more than that. He 
says: “I can show you from my farm records 
that I've paid $10 in tax for every dollar that 
I ever got from the Government.” 

“This is what I call 10-year country,” says 
Mr. Breevinc. “By that I mean you'll have 
some good years and some bad years, but 
over the long pull the farmer and the Gov- 
ernment both come out ahead.” 

WHEN TROUBLE STARTED 


“Sure, there’s been too much of this land 
broken out of grass and planted to wheat,” 
says Orville Parsons, a soll expert for the Soil 
Conservation Service at Lamar in southeast- 
ern Colorado. He points to a map of his 
area: 


“Before 1946, at least half of that brown. 


area was still in grass. That year we got a 
storm that dumped from 2 to 5 feet of snow 
on this part of Colorado and made a fabu- 
lous wheat crop, That was when the big 
breakout came. People sort of went wild. 
I remember watching one 10,000-acre tract 
of grassland broken out by a big fleet of 
tractors, \ 

“A lot of this land ought to go back to 
grass, but there is also a lot that can grow 
crops successfully if handled properly,” 
maintains Mr. Parsons. 
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Proper handling, says Mr. Parsons, means 
remembering that average rainfall in eastern 
Colorado is only about 15 inches a year and 
that the plains will be swept every spring by 
high-velocity winds. A visit with Mr. Par- 
sons to the farm of E. B. Bursack near Holly 
shows what this means when translated into 
actual farming practices. 


HOLDING THE SOIL 


The Bursack farm is no oasis, There 
aren't any in the drought area today, outside 
the irrigated farms, But, except for “black 
Wednesday”—a February day in 1954 when 
gales of near-hurrican force swept eastern 
Colorado and western Kansas—Mr. Bursack 
has been able to keep his soil “at home.” 

On the Bursack farm, only the level “hard 
lands“ — where soil is heavy enough to hold 
its texture when worked with farm equip- 
ment—are plowed and cultivated. It is the 
light, sandy soil, especially in sloping fields, 
that blows away with the first dry wind or 
washes away in the hard, dashing rainstorms 
that are characteristic of this country. 

Half of the cultivated land lies fallow each 
year, storing moisture in the subsoil for next 
year’s crop. To help the fallow land drink 
in as much moisture as possible, Mr. Bursack 
uses a special type of plow that leaves crop 
residues, such as wheat and grain sorghum 
stubble, in the surface soil instead of turning 
it under. This also helps hold the soil in 
place when the winds come. 

Strip cropping—alternating strips of crops 
with strips of fallow land—keeps the wind 
from getting a long sweep across a field of 
bare soil. A duststorm, Mr. Bursack ex- 
plains, is a chain reaction that starts when 
one particle of soil breaks loose, starts tum- 
bling across the field, knocks, loose another 
and another until a rolling cloud of dust is 
running across the land. The strips with 
crops serve to stop the soll particles before 
they have a chance to gain momentum, 


CRISSCROSSED FIELDS 


The last resort, when the big blows come, 
is “emergency tillage." This means criss- 
crossing the fields with a chisel-type plow 
that digs deep into the subsoil to throw up 
clods of dirt, or with a lister plow that cuts 
foot-deep furrows, giving the land a wash- 
board-like appearance. When done across 
the direction of the wind, this emergency 
tillage serves to stop the soil particles before 
they start the chain reaction that carries 
tons of topsoil into the air to be blown miles 
away. 

Mr. Bursack and thousands of other farm- 
ers combine these conservation practices 
with contour farming and terraces designed 
to hold every drop of water where it falls 
and make it soak into the soil. Their suc- 
cess, however, depends to a large degree on 
how well neighboring farmers do their job. 

“All the conservation in the world isn’t 
going to help you, if your neighbor's farm 
blows over and covers you up,” says Mr. 
Parsons. It's got to be a community effort.” 

Drought and dust have stimulated such 
a community effort. Soil-conservation dis- 
tricts, formed by a two-thirds vote of farm- 
ers in a district and governed by the farmers 
themselves; now blanket most of the Great 
Plains. Lights are burning late in rural 
meeting halls as farmers of these districts 
meet to plan unified action that will mini- 
mize duststorms and put back into grass the 
fields that should never have been plowed up. 

SOIL BANK. RUSH 

The Government's soll bank plan, designed 
to whittle down the mountain of farm sur- 
pluses by paying farmers to idle part of their 
land, has turned out to be a real lifesaver for 
many drought-ridden farmers. Those eligi- 
ble to put wheatland into the soil bank have 
gone the limit. 

Kansas farmers are in line to get 80 million 
dollars of soll-bank money when the checks 
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come through. In Hamilton County, Kans., 
98 percent of the wheatland eligible for the 
soll bank has been signed up by the farmers. 
That means around 120,000 acres, bringing in 
an average payment of close to $20 an acre, 
will put nearly 2.4 million dollars into farm- 
er's bank accounts, 

In a few cases, the soil-bank money is 
even giving an unexpected boost to sales of 
soft goods. A furniture dealer reports, for, 
example, that one farmer asked for some 
“soil-bank carpet,” meaning he wanted the 
carpet now, would pay for it when his soil- 
bank check came in. The dealer laid wali-to- 
wall carpet for him. The bulk of the money, 
however, will go for tractor fuel, livestock 
fede, groceries, taxes, and interest on debt. 

The soil-bank dollars will not flow in such 
sizable amounts over all the drought area. 
Across the State line from Hamilton County, 
in Prowers County, Colo., the payment per 
acre will be less, average around $16, because 
of lower normal yields, 

Nor is the soll bank as lucrative outside the 
wheat areas. Only a relatively small amount 
of money is available from the soil bank for 
the farmers and ranchers in the devastated 
cattle and sheep country around San Angelo 
and San Antonio, in Texas. 

Congressmen from this and other range 
areas are pushing hard for a bill that would 
set up a “baby soll bank” for ranchers. It 
would proyide payments of $1 to $1.25 an acre 
to ranchers who “defer” grazing on part of 
their land. This means holding stock off cer- 
tain areas so that grass can recover when the 
rains come instead of being eaten off by the 
hungry animals as soon as it sprouts, 


THE CRY: MORE CREDIT 


Everywhere, the plea is for more credit. 
“We've gone as far as the examiners will let 
us on many of our farm loans,” says H. H. 
Stephenson, of the First State Bank in Paint 
Rock, Tex. He estimates that about 50 per- 
cent of the ranchers in his area have had to 
turn to the Government for emergency 1-year 
loans. 

In one Texas community, Government rec- 
ords reveal that 97 ranchers who got emer- 
gency loans in 1954 already had been granted 
short-term credit up to 206 percent of the 
value of their livestock. Since then, the 
number of loans has increased from 97 to 150. 
Of these, 95 percent are now delinquent. 

“Unless it rains, May 1 is the end of the 
road for me,” says Angus McIntoeh, rancher 
near Las Animas, Colo., who thus far has 
been able to get bank credit and do without 
the hay and grain subsidy. His livestock 
holdings of 1,500 head of cattle and 12,000 
head of sheep have been dwindling away. 
He had to sell the last of his cattle in July 
1956. He still has 5,000 sheep that cost him 
$250 a day to feed. 

“Ninety percent of the ranchers around 
here are in the same fix as Angus McIntosh,” 
says I. R. Romer, himself a rancher and busi- 
nessman at Holly, Colo. “What the Govern- 
ment should do is set up some long-range 
credit, The taxpayers'll get their money 
back. I was on the farm board that made 
Government loans to farmers here in the_ 
.1930’s, and the records will show that durn 
near every penny was paid back—with in- 
terest." 

Records of the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington show Mr. Romer to be correct. 
The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, set 
up in 1933 with capital of $200 million, made 


loans totaling $1.2 billion over its lifetime. 


When closed out, it paid off the $200 million 
capital, paid all expenses, and returned $137 
million to the Treasury as a dividend. 

Magic of water: Farmers want credit, too, 
to finance irrigation. They talk of drilling 
for water like wildcatters looking for oil. 
The Government has set up a loan program 
for irrigation development by farmers, but 
there are complaints that funds are. not 
available in many areas, 
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A drive down Highway 50 through the 
Arkansas River Valley in eastern Colorado 
and western Kansas reveals what irrigation 
can do to sustain the farm economy in 
drought. Hay is stacked in fields, silos have 
feed in them, cattle and sheep pasture in 
the stubble of grain fields that have pro- 
duced bumper crops. 

But turn off the highway to either side, 

and in § to 10 minutes you are in the Dust 
Bowl country of shifting sand dunes and 
tumbleweeds, the land beyond the reach of 
irrigation ditches. 
All over the Great Plains, farmers and 
Government water experts are alarmed at 
the depletion of underground water, In the 
large area irrigated from deep wells around 
Lubbock, Tex., farmers have formed an un- 
derground-water district, to control the drill- 
ing of wells and the amount of water pumped 
by each farmer. 

On balance, though, farm leaders in the 
area see expanding irrigation as bringing 
more stability to Great Plains agriculture. 

DISCOURAGEMENT 


The determination to outlast the drought 
doesn't keep farm people from voicing their 
frustration and deep discouragement. James 
H. Gunter, Jr., an Air Force pilot in World 
War II, talks bluntly as the wind whistles 
around his farm home on the plains east of 
Amarillo in the Texas Panhandle. 

“I figure this drought has cost me $70,000 
in wheat crops alone since 1947.“ he says, 
jotting down the figures to prove it. Crop 
failures, or yields below average in 8 of the 
last 10 years, have reduced his total produc- 
tion by 35,000 bushels and wheat prices have 
averaged around $2 a bushel. 

“When I came out of Texas Tech in 1947, 
with a degree in anima) husbandry,” con- 
tinues Mr. Gunter, “I had the world by the 
tall. Good wheat crops in 1947 and 1949 
helped me bulld up a herd of beef cows. 

“Now, instead of being well established in 
the cattle business, Im just barely hanging 
on. And, remember, I'm one of the lucky 
ones. I had dad's land to start on and 
plenty of financing when I bought this place. 
There's plenty of guys my age on smaller 
Places that are lucky if they can buy 
groceries. 

“COME A GOOD RAIN” 

Then Mr. Gunter sucked at his pipe, forced 
a grin and summarized the attitude of the 
vast majority of farmers in the drought area: 
“But I know, come a good rain and I'll be 
out there on the tractor, tearing into it 
again—putting in feed crops and thinking 
about where I can get a good buy on seed 
wheat to plant next fall.” 


Anniversary of the Birth of Abraham 
Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Dr. J. 
Duane Squires is a leading historian of 
New Hampshire and author of a valu- 
able, recent history of the Granite State. 
He is also chairman of the department of 
social studies at Colby, Junior College, 
New London, N. H. On February 12, he 
addressed the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives during its observance of 
Lincoln’s Birthday. I ask unanimous 
consent to have his interesting and in- 
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formative talk printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One hundred and forty-eight years ago 
today Abraham Lincoln was born in Ken- 
tucky. Ninety-six years ago yesterday, on 
Monday, February 11, 1861, President-elect 
Lincoln and his family left their home in 
Springfield, III., for Washington. As he faced 
the 4 years of heavy executive responsibility, 
Lincoln was strengthened by the thought 
that he had served in legislative halls for 10 
years. Four times he had been elected to 
the Illinois State Legislature, and once to the 
National House of Representatives. 

It is with deep appreciation for your in- 
vitation to be here this morning that I ad- 
dress myself to the subject, Abraham Lin- 
coln and New Hampshire. Millions of words 
have been written and spoken about this im- 
mortal man, whose portrait adorns the walls 
of this very Chamber. While it would be idle 
for me to believe that I can say anything 
entirely new, a review of certain facts which 
are known about Lincoln and his relation- 
ships to our State may be of interest to you. 
As you all realize, Abraham Lincoln was the 
16th President of the United States. Bear- 
ing that number in mind, let me list for you 
16 ways in which he had connections with 
New Hampshire men and women, or with the 
institutional life of our State. I am not 
making a complete list, for the time does not 
permit 


1. In 1847-48, when serving his only term 
in the National House of Representatives, 
Abraham Lincoln began a life-long friend- 
ship with Congressman Amos Tuck, of Exeter, 
who started his service in Congress at the 
same time as the new member from Illinois. 

2. In the summer of 1856, New Hampshire's 
delegation to the National Republican Con- 
vention, in Philadelphia, headed by this same 
Amos Tuck, voted on the first ballot for Abra- 
ham Lincoln as its candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

3. In the autumn of 1859, Abraham Lin- 


coln. choosing from all the preparatory 


echools in the Nation, sent his oldest son, 
Robert Todd Lincoln, to Phillips Exeter 
Academy at Exeter, N. H., for a year of study 
before the young man entered Harvard. 

4. In Mareh 1860, as our distinguished 
New Hampshire jurist, Elwin L. Page, has 
lucidly shown, Abraham Lincoln made elo- 
quent speeches in Concord, Manchester, 
Dover, and Exeter, convincing thousands of 
people in this State that he was a logical 
choice for the Presidency. 

5. In May 1860, New Hampshire was the 
first State on the rollcall of the Republican 
National Convention, meeting in Chicago, to 
give Abraham Lincoln the majority vote of 
its delegates. 

During the campaign which followed, 
Candidate Lincoln became deeply attached 
to such New Hampshire men as Edward H. 
Rollins, George G. Fogg, John P. Hale, Wil- 
liam E. Chandler, and Nehemiah G. Ordway. 

6. In the spring of 1861, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln showed his deep appreciation 
of the loyalty of a native son of New Hamp- 
shire, John A. Dix—born in Boscawen—by 
naming him a major general in the United 
States Army. 

7. In 1861, President Lincoln authorized 
two innovations in the science of warfare, 
both having relationship with New Hamp- 
shire In June of that year, he recognized 
another native son of this State, T. S. C. 
Lowe—born in Randolph—by making him 
head of the first Aeronautical Corps in Amer- 
ican military history. Likewise, in the 
autumn of 1861 the President instigated the 
construction of the original ironclad ship in 
the annuals of the United States Navy, the 
Monitor. A portion of the turret of this 
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ironclad was fabricated by the Amosk 
Machine Shop of Manchester. od 

8. On July 2, 1862, President Abraham Lin- 
coln signed the Agricultural College Land 
Grant Act. Under its terms the New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts—now the University of New Hamp- 
shire—was founded by this general court 
4 years later. 

9. In July 1862 President Abraham Lincoln 
signed a bill sponsored by Senator Henry 
Wilson, then of Massachusetts but a native- 
born son of Farmington, N. H., by which the 
Congressional Medal of Honor was created as 
the Nation's highest award for valor. 

10. On February 25, 1883, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln signed the first of the laws un- 
der which our present system of national 
banks began. To this day, the word “na- 
tional" in a bank's title here in New Hamp- 
shire, as elsewhere in the Nation, is a lasting 
reminder of Abraham Lincoln's financial 
acumen, 

11. On August, 1863, President Abraham 
Lincoln sent his wife and their eldest son to 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire, as 
a help in Mrs. Lincoln's convalescence from 
a recent accident. His telegrams to her 
while she was in our State have been pre- 
served. 

12. In October, 1863, President Abraham 
Lincoln, at the urging of Sarah Josepha 
Hale, a native daughter of Newport, 
N. H., proclaimed the first in what is 
now the annual national observance of 
Thankegiving in the closing days of each 
November. 

13. In January, 1864, New Hampshire was 
the first State in which Lincoln's supporters 
officially endorsed him for renomination and 
reelection, thus setting a precedent which 
swept the North. 

14. In December, 1864, President Abraham 
Lincoln named Salmon P. Chase, born in 
Cornish, N. H., as Chief Justice of the 
United States. Chase thus became the 
first of only two New Hampshire-born 
AA ever to attain this distinguished posi- 

on. 

15. One of the handful of close friends 
permitted to visit the bedside of the Presi- 
dent as he lay dying in the early morning of 
April 15, 1865, was Edward H. Rollins of Con- 
cord, who later represented our State on the 
funeral train to Illinois. 

16. The two greatest sculptors of Abraham 
Lincoln from his death to the present were 
artists who were both intimately associated 
with New Hampshire: Augustus St, Gau- 
dens, adopted son of Cornish; and Daniel 
Chester French, native son of Exeter. Two 
great statues of Lincoln by St. Gaudens are 
among the art treasures of Chicago. The 
majestic figure by French is at the heart of 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, are 16 ways 
in which Abraham Lincoln during his public 
life had contacts with people or institutions 
in the Granite State. As I indicated before, 
there were still other connections, but time 
does not permit their discussion today. 
Enough has been said, I believe, to show you 
that New Hampshire has every reason to be 
proud of its many associations with him who 
became the sixteenth President of the United 
States. But the memories of such associa- 
tions can be more than a matter of pride 
to us today. They can also be an inspiration 
to every one of you as lawmakers and as 
members of the executive branch of our 
State government. 

The statue of freedom surmounting the 
dome of the National Capitol was erected 
there during the presidency of Abraham Lin- 
coln. On December 2, 1863, it was placed in 
position on what was then the highest man- 
made elevation in the capital city. Most of 
you have seen it with your own eyes. There 
it still stands, symbolic of the spirit and 
aspirations of the American people. Recol- 
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Jections of Lincoln’s connections with New 
Hampshire are likewise symbolic. They can 
and should remind us all in this generation 
that democracy will be great only when en- 
nobled by constructive and imaginative lead- 
ership like that of Abraham Lincoln, 


Agriculture and Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the Honorable Earl L. Butz, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, made a most 
significant address before the National 
Agricultural Credit Conference at St. 
Louis, Mo., on December 12 of last year. 

His statement is a forthright exposi- 
tion of the choice before the American 


people. He says: 

Many of us are concerned about the ad- 
vance of socialism in America. We fre- 
quently think of socialism in terms of the 
common ownership-of our productive assets. 
From another point of view, socialism may 
be regarded as the common ownership of 
the product of society, or the common dis- 
tribution of income. We have already trav- 
eled a long distance down the road toward 
that kind of socialism. It is a path from 
which there is no effective return, 

The question we face is not whether gov- 
ernment will be big business. It will. The 
important question concerns the proper role 
of government in your life and mine. What 
will be the relationship between your gov- 
ernment and you? 

Will government be your senior partner or 
your junior partner? 

Will government play a dominant role or a 
subordinate role? 

Will government be your master or your 
servant? 

In the last couple of decades, we have seen 
a tendency for governments more and more 
to invade the private affairs of individuals 
and of business, both in this country and 
abroad. This invasion has not been confined 
to periods of war emergency. It has pro- 
ceeded, but at a slower rate, during nonwar 
intervals. There is always within govern- 
ment a strong urge to grow big and become 
powerful. 


Secretary Butz’ remarks were, of 
course, directed to the problems of agri- 
culture. 

We have been so intent on stabilizing 
the price of farm commodities that we 
have curtailed the farmers’ freedom to 
manage his own farm, and hence we have 
reduced farm income through the very 
steps many have advocated to assist our 
farmers. Mr. Butz said: 

The question we face is, just where would 
farmers haye this equalizing take place? 
Does he want an agriculture in which every 
farmer will have an equal opportunity to 
exercise his initiative and his business ability 
and his willingness to work? Or does he want 
an agriculture in which every farmer is guar- 
anteed equality at the finish line? 

We might compare the situation to a foot- 
race among youngsters. Here the rules of 
the game invariably insure that all partici- 
pants will have an equal start. If they don't 
all get an equal start, they are called back to 
start over. If, instead, the runners were 
guaranteed that they would all finish equal, 
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what would happen to the race? The fastest 
would have to be slowed down to the pace of 
the slowest. There would be no other way to 
insure equality. 

How many of you have ever seen a kiddies’ 
race at a picnic? One little fellow will run 
his head off to win, and he gets an all-day 
sucker for his efforts. But the little stinker 
who stopped to scratch a mosquito bite and 
came in last, gets one, too. 

If you watched closely, you might have 
observed some distress on the part of the 
winner at such openhandedness. Next time 
he won't try so hard to win. It’s also a safe 
bet that the bite scratcher won't exert any 
undue efforts the next time he races either. 
Why should he? He got the same prize as 
the winner. 

If we are ready to socialize our agriculture, 
then a wonderful way to start is to guar- 
antee that all farmers, irrespective of in- 
dividual effort or ability, will wind up equal 
at the finish line. 

Complete and unqualified equality is the 
golden bait which the Socialist holds forth 
so temptingly, as he tells his story. 

No one of us would argue the principle 
of equality among mankind, That is part 
of the very foundation of America. The big 
question becomes: “Where shall we be made 
equal—at the starting line or at the finish 
line?” 

The American system has always insisted 
upon equality at the starting line and 
equality of opportunity along the course. 
It recognized differences in individual ca- 
pacities, preferences, ambition, and goals. 
Our system of opportunity and rewards 
places a strong incentive before ambitious 
people to succeed beyond mediocrity. 

If a system of Government controls and 
rationing had threatened to stop our fore- 
fathers at or near the average, many would 
never have known the incentive to push 
westward and upward as they did in develop- 
ing the world's most productive economy and 
highest levels of living. - 

Your generation and mine cannot evade 
the question of what kind of equality we'll 


have—equality of opportunity or equality ot 


reward, 
The time for decision is closer than we 
think, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Butz’ entire address 
may be printed at this point in the Rxc- 
orp for the benefit of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: q 

AGRICULTURE AND Bic GOVERNMENT 


(Summary of remarks by Earl L. Butz, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
before the National Agricultural Credit 
Conference, St. Louis, Mo., December 12, 
1956) 

Government is big business. It is the 
biggest single enterprise in America. It will 
always remain big, despite political promises 
to reduce it. The tendency will be for it to 
become still larger, as our country grows and 
the demand increases for various types of 
governmental service. 

This year our Federal Government will 
spend approximately $68 billion. Expendi- 
tures by States, municipalities, and local 
governmental units will add another $30 bil- 
lion to $32 billion. This means that total 
governmental costs in the United States this 
year will approximate $100 billion. Our peo- 
ple get back many useful things for this 
expenditure. They get eductaion, highways, 
police protection, public welfare, general gov- 
ernment, and of course national security, 
which takes a major chunk of it, 

The size of government is most meaning- 
ful in comparison with our gross national 
product, This year our gross national prod- 
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uct will total about $408 billion. This means 
that total governmental costs this year will 
approximate one-fourth of our gross na- 
tional product. In other words, all of us 
together decide how each of us spends $1 
in $4. - 

Many of us are concerned about the ad- 
vance of socialism in America, We frequently 
think of socialism in terms of the common 
ownership of our productive assets. From 
another point of view, socialism may be re- 
garded as the common ownership of the prod- 
uct of society, or the common distribution 
of income. We have already traveled a long 
distance down the road toward that kind of 
socialism. It is a path from which there is 
no effective return. 

The question we face is not whether gov- 
ernment will be big business. It will. The 
important question concerns the proper role 
of government in your life and mine. What 
will be the relationship between your gov- 
ernment and you? 

Will government be your senior partner or 
your junior partner? 

Will government play a dominant role or 
a subordinate role? 

Will government be your master or your 
servant? 

In the last couple of decades, we have seen 
a tendency for governments more and more 
to invade the private affairs of individuals 
and of business, both in this country and 
abroad. This invasion has not been con- 
fined to periods of war emergency. It has 
proceeded, but at a slower rate, during non- 
war intervals. There is always within goy- 
ernment a strong urge to grow big and be- 
come powerful. 


GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN AGRICULTURE 


Nowhere does modern government play a 
more dominant role than in agriculture. It 
is here that government program has been 
piled upon government program during the 
last three decades or more, until farmers 
themselves are understandably confused by 
the crazy-quilt pattern of governmental 
assistance to agriculture. y 

Governmental assistance to agriculture is 
not of recent origin. The principle is as 
old as the colonies themselves; only the form 
and the extent are new. The United States 
Department of Agriculture is now in its 9th 
decade. It was created in 1862, the same 
year in which President Abraham Lincoln 
signed the Morrill Act establishing the land- 
grant colleges. 

A primary purpose of theses colleges was 
to aid agriculture through education and 
research. Government today supports agri- 
cultural research and education on a broad 
basis. In the 4 years this administra- 
tion has been in Washington, Federal appro- 
priations for agricultural research have in- 
creased 75 percent: Likewise, appropria- 
tions for Agricultural Extension have more 
than doubled. 

Government also supports vigorously other 
types of aid which accrue to the industry 
generally, and benefit the individual farmer 
indirectly. Among these are market pro- 
motion and regulation, grading and stand- 
ards, soil conservation, flood control, credit 
programs, and the like. 

Programs of this kind benefit agriculture 
generally and make it possible for individual 
farmers to increase their incomes, without 
accepting the burden of a hole pattern 
of controls and regulations over their indi- 
vidual farming and marketing operations. 

In the last 25 years we have developed 
in this country a new philosophy of direct 
financial assistance to individual farmers 
in the form of conservation payments, pro- 
duction payments, and price support loans 
and purchase agreements. 

Under the program of rigid wartime price 
supports at incentive levels, markets dried 
up both at home and abroad, Uneconomic 
production increased on every hand, Un- 
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precedented food and fiber surpluses piled 

up in the hands of Government. These sur- 
pluses were inevitably price depressing. They 
accentuated the very price risks the pro- 
gram. was designed to reduce. 

The Federal Government, through its Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, is today the 
world's largest commodity owner and trader. 
The CCC, in its price support operations, 
provides a residual but seemingly insatiable 
market for a wide variety of food and fiber no 
one else seems to want very badly. 

CCC operations often dominate commod- 
ity markets and determine price movements. 
The free marketing system will be in danger 
if Government price manipulation continues 
to grow. It is now within the power of 
Government, either wittingly or unwittingly, 
to place economic pressure on whole groups 
of producers and distributors. Through its 
pricing and sales program, Government can 
shrink. or expand consumption. It can 
squeeze consumers out of the market or 
bring new consumers in. A government 
heayily involved in commodity ownership 
can easily bypass the private marketing sys- 
tem. The present administration has re- 
peatedly demonstrated its determination not 
to bypass the private marketing system. But 
it would take a change of only half a dozen 
men at the top to alter this policy. 

HOW DID ALL THIS HAPPEN? 


Let us examine for a moment how this 
situation arose in a nation that takes con- 
siderable pride in its system of free enter- 
prise and private initiative. 

As a nation, we have gotten ourselves into 
our current, almost unbelievable surplus sit- 
uation primarily because many of our people 
believed, or at least hoped, an act of Con- 
gress could brush aside fundamental demand 
and supply relationships. We set out to 
legislate price at artificial levels, without 
effective measures to maintain consumption 
rates or to curb production increases. We 
shackled price as an economic throttle and 
provided no substitute regulation, other than 
governmental controls. In most cases these 
proved to be too lenient and too late. 

We continued this system of wartime price 
manipulation long after the war emergency 
had ended, with the result that we now have 
the unprecedented surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts in the hands of Government. 

As a nation, we have lacked the political 
courage to face reality. We have jumped 
from legislative expedient to expedient, as 
we have repeatedly tried to sweep our basic 
economic problems under the rug. 

THE PARADOX OF ECONOMIC CONTROLS IN A 
FREE SOCIETY 

The long decline in prices and incomes 
over the past nearly 10 years was associated 
with an uneconomic program designed ini- 
tially to remove price risk, while at the same 
time ignoring its impact on net income. 
Under this program, surpluses moved into 
the hands of government. The next inevi- 
table step was the institution of production 
and marketing controls. 

Artificially high prices and rigid controls 
are the Siamese twins of agricultural policy. 
They cannot be separated except in time of 
war, when insatiable demand sops up sur- 
Pluses accumulated between war periods. 

These production and marketing controls, 
in part, replace the former risk of price 
fluctuation, with the present risk that an 
individual producer will be throttled back in 
his right to produce until his income suffers. 

These irritating and uneconomic controls 
are the inevitable aftermath of a price sup- 
port system conceived in short-run politics. 
They portray the futility of seeking solu- 
tion in expediency rather than in integrity. 

Producers of our basic crops have been 
cut back on production quotas to the point 
that many of them are nearly forced out of 
business. Consider for a moment the plight 
of farmers who depend primarily for their 
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living on cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice, or 
peanuts. These are basic crops with com- 
pulsory controls. Many producers have so 
small an allotment that they find it difficult 
to meet operating and living costs with pro- 
duction so curtailed. 

A cotton farmer with his 3-acre allotment, 
a tobacco farmer with his l-acre allotment, 
or a wheat farmer with an allotment only 
60 percent of what he used to grow, needs 
something besides 90 percent of parity. One 
hundred percent of parity won't solve his 
problem. There isn't much that any kind 
of price support program can do for him. 
His crying need is for an opportunity to ex- 
pand production. But his government pre- 
vents him from producing enough to make a 
decent living. 

A CEILING OVER OPPORTUNITY 


When a commodity gets itself into the fix 
of producing for the Government rather than 
producing for a growing market, it almost 
inevitably finds a ceiling placed on oppor- 
tunity. 

When the benevolent hand of government 
is called upon to control prices and direct 
the flow of goods, opportunity to produce 
and market is usually rationed among pro- 
ducers. Farmers are limited to a percentage 
of some historic base of what they produced 
in the past. 

We must recognize that the combination 
of incentive price supports and production 
control programs we have been following 
leads only to further imbalance between pro- 
duction and consumption, to uneconomic 
patterns of production, to vanish markets, to 
still further production restrictions, to the 
politics of “equal shares“ among producers, 
and toward a peasant agriculture. 

The rationing of the right to produce 
among smaller and smaller production allot- 
ments results in a large number of relatively 
inefficient production units. This tends to 
raise unit production costs for the entire pro- 
duction. As a result, important sectors of 
agricultural production, in our most scien- 
tific and mechanized agriculture in the 
world, now find they are being undersold in 
foreign markets by underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

In attempting to eliminate the risk of 
price variation, the system of rigid wartime 
supports we followed up until a couple of 
years ago have sacrificed income stability. 
In other words, we are in danger of sacri- 
ficing income security for the Illusion of 
price security. 

This is a risk agriculture cannot afford to 
carry. 

WHICH PATH SHOULD WE CHOOSE 

We are faced with a number of choices in 
agricultural policy, with respect to the re- 
lationship between the Government and the 
individual farmer. These choices will not 
be resolved quickly or easily. They will not 
be resolved during the next 4 years of the 
second Eisenhower term. They will be with 
us always, through administration after ad- 
ministration, as we grapple again and again 
with the never-ending economic and soci- 
ological adjustment in agriculture, 

The basic choices we face may be summed 
up in the following three questions: 

1. Will we treat agriculture as an economic 
entity in which the individual farm family 
remains free and independent, or will we 
treat agriculture as a pawn in the political 
auction ring, to be bought and sold by the 
highest and most irresponsible bidder? 


2. Do we desire a dominating government 


that insists on being our senior partner, or 
do we desire a government that will be our 
junior partner, with you and me calling the 
shots in our own business? 

3. Will we move more economic decision- 
making to Washington, or will we really pro- 
mote and assume responsibility at the local 
levels of government and business? 
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WHAT KIND OF EQUALITY? 


A fundamental question we all must face 
in agricultural policy is whether we want to 
place an opportunity ceiling over individual 
farmers as we move in the direction of equal 
production rights for all. Or do we want an 
agricultural economy in which farmers who 
are ambitious, capable, and efficient can grow 
along with the changing times and make a 
better than average living for themselves and 
their families? 3 

The question really revolyes around what 
kind of equality are we going to guarantee 
our people? 

The American system is based upon the 
philosophy of equality for all. But equality 
of what? Will it be equality of opportunity, 
or equality of reward? Will it be equality 
15 soe starting line, or equality at the finish 

ne 

Traditionally in America we have insisted 
on equality at the starting line. And this 
system has paid off. This is a country in 
which any youngster, however humble his 
start in life may be, can aspire with con- 
fidence to highest positions of leadership in 
industry, in commerce, in finance, in farm- 
ing, in the professions, indeed in Govern- 
ment. In this respect America is fairly 
unique among the nations of the world. 
There is here no caste system through which 
you cannot rise. 

So it is also with farming. Hundreds of 
thousands of our very best farmers were not 
“born to a landed estate.“ They worked 
their way up from tenant farmer, to part 
owner, to full owner, to financial success and 
security in retirement. And the community 
thought none the less of them when they 
were tenant than when they were full owner. 
Their social status was unchanged as they 
climbed the economic ladder. 

In the last generation, as farming became 
highly mechanized and used large inputs of 
science and technology, these farmers were 
able to enlarge their family farms, to use 
labor and equipment efficiently, to produce at 
low unit costs, and to make a sufficient 
income to enjoy good living, to support 
churches and schools, to educate children, 
and to provide for their own security in 
their declining years. 

These farmers were good businessmen. 
They used large amounts of capital and fre- 
quently borrowed money. They were good 
credit risks. They were the kind of family 
farmer that must always form the backbone 
of an agriculture that is progressive, pros- 
perous, and free. 

In recent years Government controls on 
production and marketing have made it difi- 
cult for many of these farmers to make de- 
sirable adjustments to the changing tech- 
nology of agriculture. In our national efforts 
to “guarantee the farmer a fair share of the 
national income,” we have moved in the di- 
rection of rationing the right to produce 
among our farmers in such a way that every- 
body tends to have an “equal share” at a 
minimum level. This is essentially a process 
of equalizing opportunity downward. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY OR EQUAL REWARD 

The question we face is, just where would 
the farmer have this equalizing take place? 
Does he want an agriculture in which every 
farmer will have an equal opportunity to ex- 
ercise his initiative and his business ability 
and his willingness to work? Or does he 
want an agriculture in which every farmer 
is guaranteed equality at the finish line? 

We might compare the situation to a foot 
race among youngsters. Here the rules of 
the game invariably insure that all partici- 
pants will have an equal start. If they don't 
get an equal start, they are called back to! 
start over. If, instead, the runners were 
guaranteed that they would all finish equal,! 
what would happen to the race? The fastest. 
would have to be slowed down to the pace of ` 
the slowest. There would be no other way 
to insure equality. 
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How many of you have ever seen a kiddies’ 
race at a picinc? One little fellow will run 
his head off to win, and he gets an all-day 
sucker for his efforts. But the little stinker 
who stopped to scratch a mosquito bite and 
came in last, gets one too. 

If you watched closely, you might have 
observed some distress on the part of the 
winner at such openhandedness. Next time 
he won't try so hard to win. It's also a safe 
bet that the bite scratcher won't exert any 
undue efforts the next time he races either. 
Why should he? He got the same prize as 
the winner. 

If we are ready to socialize our agriculture, 
then a wonderful way to start is to guarantee 
that all farmers, irrespective of individual 
effort or ability, will wind up equal at the 
finish line. 

Complete and unqualified equality is the 
golden bait which the Socialist holds forth 
so temptingly, as he tells his story. 

No one of us would argue the principle of 
equality among mankind. That is part of 
the very foundation of America. The big 
question becomes: “Where shall we be made 
equal—at the starting line or at the finish 
line?” 

The American system has always insisted 
upon equality at the starting line, and 
equality of opportunity along the course, 
It recognized differences in individual 
capacities, preferences, ambitions, and goals. 
Our system of opportunity and rewards 
places.a strong incentive before ambitious 
people to succeed beyond mediocrity. 

If a system of Government controls and 
rationing had threatened to stop our fore- 
fathers “at or near the average,” many would 
never have known the incentive to push 
westward and upward as they did in develop- 
ing the world's most productive economy and 
highest levels of living. 

Your generation and mine cannot evade 
the question of what kind of equality we'll 
have—equality of opportunity or equality of 
reward. 

The time for decision is closer than we 
think, 


Majority Rule and Closure of Debate in 
United States Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from Prof. William Anderson, of 
the political science staff of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, an excerpt from the 
1949 supplement to his textbook on 
American Government. This excerpt 
presents his analysis of the question of 
limitation of debate in the Senate. 


Mr. President, I would like to point out 
that Professor Anderson is one of the 
most revered members of his profession. 
Now, as professor emeritus at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, he can look back 
upon a rich life of devotion to the study 
of American government and the build- 
ing of the Minnesota political science de- 
partment to a position of national lead- 
ership in its field. He has repeatedly 
been very gracious in offering his wealth 
of knowledge of government as a service 
to the people by serving in a consultative 
capacity on Government commissions 
and committees, 
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I commend the reading of this schol- 
arly article to my colleagues and for that 
purpose ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the supplement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Masoariry RULE AND CLOSURE OF DEBATE IN THE 

UNITED STATES SENATE 
(By Prof. Wiliam Anderson, University of 

Minnesota, from his 1949 supplement to 

his book on American Government, New 

York, Henry Holt & Co., 1946) 


NEW CLOTURE RULE IN SENATE 


Senate and House rules of. procedure are 
made under the Constitution by each House 
for itself. The Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 did practically nothing to the 
procedural rules. The Senate rules on the 
freedom of debate and on bringing measures 
to a vote, for example, remained unaffected. 
When early in 1949 a civil-rights measure 
came before the Senate a group of southern 
Senators, in opposition to their own party 
leaders, filibustered against it for many days, 
with the result that much important legis- 
lative business was held up. An attempt 
was made to invoke the cloture or closure 
rule, under which 16 Senators may petition 
for a vote on ending debate and after 2 days 
the petition must be voted upon. Under the 
rule then in effect, if two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting had favored the 
petition, debate could have been shut off and 
a vote taken on the matter before the Senate. 
This attempt was defeated when the Senate 
by a majority vote, made up mostly of the 
votes of Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats, overruled the Vice President and held 
that the closure rule did not apply to mo- 
tions (and a motion was then before the 
Senate), but only to legislative bills or meas- 
ures. The Senate was thus stymied more 
than ever in the attempt to end debate and 
defeat a filibuster. In the end the Republi- 
can-southern Democratic coalition drove a 
hard bargain with the Senate majority lead- 
ers, They exacted a change in the rules, 
which the Senate adopted by 63 to 23 
wherebytwo-thirds of the entire Senate 
membership, 64 members out of 96, must 
concur to bring about an end to debate on 
any motion or measure, but that closure may 
never be applied to a debate over changing 
the rules themselves. In other words, having 
obtained a rule on closure to suit themselves, 
this temporary bipartisan majority forced 
into the Senate rules an agreement never to 
touch this rule (or any other) as long as 
one Senator or a number of them working 
in relays can physically stand up and talk. 

The new rule as a whole gives a minority 
of 33 Senators, or even a smaller number 
if there are vacancies in the Senate, a 
veto on Senate action, and therefore on 
action by the whole Government,. to an 
extent never before established in the United 
States since the Constitution was adopted. 
It is up to the majority to get 64 Senators 
in all to vote on its side just to end debate, 
although it is interesting that only 63 Sena- 
tors voted for the new rule. While the old 
cloture rule was dificult to operate, the most 
atempts to use it were defeated, the new one 
makes it even harder. 

Much was said in the debate on the rule 
about the desirability of unlimited debate 
and the protection of minorities, Some- 
thing was said also about the constitutional 
aspects of the question, but as this received 
little public attention it seems worth while 
to use a few pages to present it here. The 
new rule was justified by some of its pro- 
ponents on the theory that 64 is a “con- 
stitutional majority” of 96. To support this 
contention, attention was called to the vari- 
ous provisions in the Constitution itself that 
require two-thirds to take action. Yet a 
strong case can be made out directly to the 
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contrary, namely that the rule as a whole 
is unconstitutional. The argument against 
the constitutionality of the rule will be out- 
lined here without much amplification. 
Readers should understand that it presents 
one side, so that those interested may be 
stimulated to study the issues involved and 
try to reach their own concluions. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF CLOTURE RULE 


Since the Supreme Court has not ruled 
directly on the main questions involved, the 
argument turns principally on the history 
and the text of the written Constitution. 

1. Under the articles 


One of the major defects of the Articles 
of Confederation was the requirement that 
9 out of 13 State delegations had to approve 
before the Congress could take any major 
action. If five States voted in the negative, 
the measure was lost. This was a sort of 
rough two-thirds rule, as near two-thirds 
as a 13-State membership would permit, and 
was one of the defects that the framers of 
the Constitution intended to remove. 

2. Majority principle accepted 

‘The debate of the framers over the compo- 
sition and membership of the two. Houses of 
Congress can be understood only when it is 
remembered that they expected majorities to 
control in both Houses. That is what they 
were accustomed to in their State legislatures 
and what they observed in practice in Eng- 
land and other countries whose governments 
they had studied. In each House of Congress 
it was agreed that the Members should vote 
as individuals, not as State delegations, and 
that simple majorities were to prevall except 
as otherwise provided by the Constitution, 
Had this not been the intention, had they in- 
tended that two-thirds or three-fourths or 
some other extraordinary majority was to be 
required for action, there would have been 
far less reason for the small States to insist 
upon equal representation in the Senate. In 
short it appears from the debates that the 
principle of majority rule was a basic under- 
standing of the framers of the Constitution. 
3. Higher majorities only in extraordinary 

cases = 

By way of exception, in a few impor- 
tant matters the framers provided for two- 
thirds votes in Congress. These cases are: 

Two-thirds of the Members present in the 
Senate necessary for a conviction in cases of 
impeachment. (Art. I, sec. 3, par. 6.) 

Two-thirds of the Members of the par- 
ticular House required to expel a member. 
(Art. I, sec. 5.) 

Two-thirds of each House n 
a measure over a Presidential veto. 
sec. 7, pars. 2 and 3.) 

Two-thirds of the Senators present neces- 
sary to concur in a treaty to make it effective. 
(Art. II. sec. 2, par. 2.) 

Two-thirds of both Houses may propose 
constitutional amendments. (Art. V.) State 
action on constitutional amendments also 
calls for extraordinary majorities—two-thirds 
of the States to propose calling a constitu- 
tional convention, and three-fourths of the 
States to approve amendments, (Also in 
Art. V.) 


Another important and exceptional case 18 
that an absolute majority of all the presi- 
dential electors is necessary to elect the Pres- 
ident and the Vice President; and if the elec- 
tion is thrown into Congress the Members of 
the House vote by States for the Presidency, 
two-thirds of the States must have Repre- 
sentatives present, and an absolute majority 
of all the States is necessary to elect. Simi- 
larly in the Senate if a Vice President is to be 
elected, two-thirds of all the Senators con- 
stitute a quorum, and a majority of all the 
Senators is necessary to elect (amendment 
12). 

These are the few exceptional and out- 
standing instances in which the framers re- 


to pass 
(Art. I. 
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quired more than a majority of those present 
and voting for action to be taken, assuming 
at least a quorum to be present. Conse- 
quently it must be assumed that they ex- 
pected and intended that simple majorities, 
a majority of those present and voting, would 
suffice for action in all other cases. If they 
had not so intended, they could easily have 
provided otherwise, since they knew how to 
write two-thirds and three-fourths clauses, 
and they knew the difference between all the 
Members and the Members present and vot- 
ing; but the fact is that they did not do so. 


4. The evidence from practice 


The foregoing reasoning is fortified by 
both early and later practice. The Senate 
itself from 1788 to 1806 used the previous 
question“ motion and majority votes to close 
debate, and the House apparently has always 
‘used this rule. In other matters both houses 
have operated on the principle of simple 
majority from the beginning. A majority of 
those present and voting, assuming a quo- 
rum, that is a majority of all the Members, 
to be present, has sufficed for all legislation, 
resolutions and motions in both houses, and 
the same rule has been applied by law and 
practice to votes on decisions in the Supreme 
Court and in various administrative bodies 
of plural membership. 

: 5. Not two-thirds of all 


Even in cases where the Constitution re- 
quires a two-thirds vote, this has been uni- 
formly interpreted from the beginning as 
meaning two-thirds of those present and vot- 
ing, assuming a quorum to be present. Two- 
thirds of all the Senators or of all the Repre- 
sentatives is not required to propose con- 
Stitutional amendments, to ratify treaties, 
to pass measures over Presidential vetoes, to 
convict in cases of impeachment, or to expel 
Members from either House. The “two- 
thirds of all the Senators“ rule is a 1949 in- 
novation, put into the Senate rules for the 
rst time more than 160 years after the Con- 
stitution was adopted, and put In by less 
than two-thirds of all, 


6. The constitutional quorum 


The argument is further supported by the 
Constitutional quorum clause, which reads 
that “a majority of each House] shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business.” Article I, 
section 5, paragraph 1. Note the phrase: 
“to do business.” The assumption is that 
the public’s business is to be done, not ob- 
structed, and that a quorum shall have the 
power to doit. What business? Apparently 
all business, any business, for which the Con- 
stitution does not itself set a higher or dif- 
Terent requirement. 

This argument would cover rulemaking 
and rule changing as well as lawmaking and 
other business unless it can be shown that 
the rules of procedure in each house are more 
important than the end for which they exist, 
namely the doing of legislative business, and 
in addition that the rules, which are mere 
means to expedite work, fall outside the Con- 
stitution and come under some higher law 
than the Constitution, in which case the new 
Tule should be defended not as establish- 
ing the “constitutional majority” but as 
Stating a superconstitutional rule. It would 
indeed be surprising to find such a higher 
law. What is more, it is difficult to believe 
that the framers of the Constitution had any 
Such glorified idea of the importance of legis- 
lative rules. If they had had such an idea 
they would undoubtedly have inserted re- 
Strictions to prevent abuses in rulemaking. 
To pass ordinary laws requires the consent 
of both Houses and the approval of the Pres- 
ident, or the passage of a measure over the 
Presidential veto by a.two-thirds vote. Why 
Was it made so easy to adopt legislative rules 
if they are to be superconstitutional? 


7. Senate rules under Constitution 


A fair conclusion would seem to be that 
While each House has the power to make its 
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own rules, it gets that power from the Con- 
stitution, it exercises it under the Con- 
stitution, and the rules that it adopts must 
conform to the Constitution in order to be 
binding. By this line of reasoning both the 
old two-thirds rule on closure of debate in 
the Senate, and the new one (and much more 
so the latter) violate the Constitution. Each 
sets up minority rule over the Senate in a 
manner and to ends certainly not intended 
by the Constitution. If the present rule 
were to be binding, 33 Senators, and in some 
cases fewer, could prevent the other 63 from 
doing business. The 63 are far more than 
the constitutional quorum which, by the 
words of the written Constitution, is entitled 
to do business, 
8. The Vice. President's casting vote 


Another bit of supporting evidence con- 
cerns the casting vote of the Vice President. 
“The Vice President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate; but shall have no 
vote, unless they be equally divided.” Ar- 
ticle I, section 3,-paragraph 4. This clause 
has been construed in a positive sense, 
namely, that the Vice President has a cast- 
ing vote in all cases where the Senators are 
evenly divided. ‘This is only another state- 
ment of the constitutional majority-rule 
principle. If either side has one more vote 
than the other there is no need for the Vice 
President to vote, because the majority rules; 
but if the Senators are equally divided, the 
Vice President votes and thus makes the 
majority. Any Senate rule that bypasses or 
diminishes the Vice President's right to cast 
the deciding vote in such cases is contrary 
to the Constitution, And as far as the Con- 
stitution is concerned, his right to a deciding 
vote applies in all cases where the Con- 
stitution itself does not require an extraor- 
dinary majority vote. It presumably applies 
to rulemaking as well as to lawmaking. 
The Constitution puts no limits upon it. 

When all this line of reasoning has been 
worked out, it still remains true that only 
in the Senate and by the Senators can the 
present closure rule be wiped out or changed 
to restore majority rule in the Senate. It 
would be simple enough on paper if a con- 
stitutional quorum of 49 or more Senators 
and the Vice President were in firm agree- 
ment to end it. If there were no Vice Presi- 
dent, the President pro tempore could be 
one of the 49. The Vice President apparent- 
ly does net count in making the quorum, 
since he is not a Senator. Given such a 
united front, when a question came up of 
closing debate on petition of 16 Senators, 
if the petitioners could not muster 64 
votes for their motion, one of them could 
appeal to the Chair that the rule of 64 
is unconstitutional and not binding on the 
Senate. The Chair could then rule that 
such is the case, there would be an appeal 
from the ruling, and even if all the Sen- 
ators were present and voting, 48 votes to 
support the ruling plus the vote of the pre- 
siding officer would suffice to invalidate the 
rule. Such a decision would, of course, af- 
fect other provisions of the Senate rules 
in which extraordinary majorities are re- 
quired. 

If the Vice President or the President 
pro tempore of the Senate were not in agree- 
ment with a constitutional quorum as to 
the ruling on the constitutional point, the 
majority could probably still find a way 
to achieve the restoration of majority rule 
in the Senate, but that would take too long 
to discuss here. The point of the argument 
simply is that the Senate rules do not over- 
rule the Constitution, and that a consti- 
tutional quorum can, when the urgency of 
the need becomes sufficiently acute, find a 
way within the Constitution to prevent mi- 
nority obstructionism and restore majority 
rule. 

Before any such result can be achieved 
there will probably have to be some im- 
portant changes in the political alinements 
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In the Nation. As long as the sectional and 
partisan interests that divide and con- 
stitute the Nation are what they are, and 
as long as they are represented in the Sen- 
ate in present-day proportions, the road to 
majority rule in the Senate is not going to 
be easy. Factions and minorities have the 
rules on their side at the present, and in- 
action is favored by the rules more than 
action. 

This whole line of reasoning is not to 
be confused with freedom of debate in the 
Senate. Very few persons disagree with 
the proposition that liberal rules of debate 
should prevail. As everyone knows, how- 
ever, filibustering is not debate. It does 
not go to the merits of ‘the issues but is 
simply organized obstruction, a means of 


preventing both real debate and majority 
action. 


Food for Thought About Our Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I am privileged to include a speech 
delivered by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, at the Spokane Farm 
Forum. 

Actually Mr. Benson's address is an 
analytical and critical inventory of 
American agriculture today. 

He complains that existing legislation 
tends to tie his hands and deny the full 
force of the Department to adequately 
serve the rural businessmen of today. 

Certainly our agricultural place in the 
commerce of the world deserves a long 
look. It is for this reason that I urge 
a close, critical, and constructive con- 
sideration of the Secretary's speech. 

I deem this an honor, a privilege, and a 
challenging responsibility. It is a pleasure 
to be with you. This is the first time my 
schedule has permitted me to attend the Pa- 
cific Northwest Farm Forum, but I have fol- 
lowed the reports of your very successful 
meetings. I congratulate you on this your 
fourth annual forum. I am highly privi- 
leged to be able to share thoughts and ideas 
with you. 

This is my country. I am at home here. 
I was born, and reared in Idaho, and I 
farmed and traveled the State for 8 years for 
the University of Idaho. Because your roads 
were better, I often traveled through Oregon 
and Washington to get from Boise to the 
panhandle of Idaho. 

Out here in the great Pacific Northwest you 
have good farms and good country. Your 
industry and your agriculture have grown 
side by side. And that is as it should be. 
That is what has made this entire Nation 
of ours the choice land—the almost Incred- 
ibly blessed land—it is today: The free ca- 
pacity of our people to cooperate—to prosper 
together—to grow together. 

The general theme of your forum—Build- 
ing a Healthier Farm Economy—has been 
the general theme of our thinking in the 
Department of Agriculture since this admin- 
istration came into office. Our objective has 
been, and is, a prosperous, expanding, and 
free agriculture. 

We took over at a discouraging time for 
farmers. Prices had been dropping for nearly 
2 years. Yet, under the incentive of 90-per- 
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cent emergency price support, production 
was running wild. Agriculture was borrow- 
ing tomorrow’s prosperity and spending it 
today. It was like a man head over heels in 
debt trying to get out of debt by borrowing 
more money. 

When we took office there were 62 ½ bil- 
lion worth coming in. Production controls 
had been removed. Many farmers were pro- 
ducing not for markets—not for stomachs— 
but for Government loans and warehouses. 
I felt like somebody suddently asked to take 
over a train hurtling through the night at 
90 miles an hour with the throttle stuck 
wide open and the brake level thrown out 
the window. 

Our job was to build a healthier farm 
economy. But agriculture was traveling ina 
vicious circle, Rigid and unrealistic sup- 
ports were pricing commodities out of their 
normal markets and into storage, while at 
the same time encouraging more production. 
This in turn was driving market prices even 
lower, causing still more dependence on price 
support and still bigger surpluses in Gov- 
ernment warehouses. 

Our hands were tied by legislation which 
made rigid price support mandatory through 
the 1954 crops. So the surpluses inevitably 
mounted higher and higher before we could 
do anything effective to slow the build-up. 

Government should not be in business in 
competition with its tax-paying citizens. As 
a Nation we should leave to private enter- 
prise those things which private enterprise 
is willing and able to do. I believe that con- 
tinued substitution of Government for pri- 
vate trade would mean, in time, the social- 
ization of agriculture and the end of free- 
dom as you and I know it. 

Yet the Commodity Credit Corporation, in 
its price-support operations, had become the 
market for a wide variety of food and fiber 
that no one else seemed to want. CCC's 
obligation to acquire these commodities is 
so extensive that it staggers the imagination, 
When its bins and warehouses become filled, 
still more storage space is provided. When 
CCC begins to run out of money, either its 
notes are cancelled or its borrowing author- 
ity is extended. 

Twenty-one years ago the capital funds of 
CCC totaled $100 million. Today CCC not 
only has those funds, but In addition it has 
a borrowing authority of $14.5 billlon—145 
times as much as in 1936. 

That tells the story of how Government has 
moved in. 

Our first task in building a healthy farm 
economy was to get agriculture out of the 
price-support straitjacket. The farm econ- 
omy cannot be frozen to the past, to uneco- 
nomic patterns, to some historical condition 
that changing markets have made, or will 
make, unreflistic. Agriculture must be flex- 
ible, adjustable. Freedom to change must be 
retained in the hands of each farm family. 
Only a free and flexible agriculture can stay 
tuned to its markets; and only an agriculture 
that stays in tune with its markets can be 
expanding and prosperous. 

During the past 4 years three great victo- 
ties have been won for the benefit of farm 
people. 

The battle against rigid price supports was 
won in the 83d Congress and successfully de- 
fended in the 84th. 

We secured enactment of legislation to re- 
duce production of surplus crops with a soil- 
bank program. 

And this administration sponsored and se- 
cured passage of legislation to speed up the 
disposal of Government-owned farm com- 
modities. Now, for the first time in many 
years a Secretary of Agriculture is able to re- 
port such favorable peacetime developments 
as the following: 

Prices received by farmers have been run- 
ning 5 to 7 percent above a year ago. 

Realized net farm income in 1956 was 5 
percent above 1955. There have been only 
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2 years since 1947 that farm income in- 
creased. One was 1951, during the Korean 
war. Another was 1956, a year of peace. 

Investment of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in farm products owned and under 
loan are expected to total approximately 
$7.6 billion on June 30, 1957, a net reduction 
of $700 million in a period of 12 months. 
This will be a net reduction of approximately 
$1.3 billion since the peak holdings of Feb- 
ruary 1956. 

Domestic consumption is increasing. Diets 
are improving. Markets are expanding at 
home and abroad. 

Our outlook specialists expect further 
modest increases in farm prices and farm in- 
comes during the year ahead. They antici- 
pate further decreases in surplus holdings 
and a better balance of supplies and markets. 

Our exports of farm commodities are run- 
ning at an alltime high. For the July- 
December period of 1956, these exports were 
39 percent higher in value than for the same 
period of 1955, and 45 percent larger in 
quantity. 

United States wheat shipments in the cur- 
rent 1956-57 marketing year may be in the 
neighborhood of 450 million bushels, 30 per- 
cent more than a year earlier. 

A big part of this larger export demand has 
come to the Pacific Northwest, partly because 
most of the sales for foreign currency agree- 
ments have been made with Asian nations. 

As a result of heavy Pacific Northwest ex- 
ports, the carryover in this area next July 
1 will be greatly reduced. Because of this 
active export demand, Pacific Northwest 
wheat prices, as you know, are much higher 
relative to support levels than are prices in 
most other parts of the country. Prices of 
soft white wheat at Portland early this 
month were at a high for the season to date— 
37 cents above the effective loan. 

The national wheat situation is improving. 
Winter seedings last fall fell to the smallest 
acreage since 1913, nearly a third less than 
average. Based on conditions as of Decem- 
ber 1 and on normal conditions for the re- 
mainder of the growing season, the 1957 
winter wheat crop may be about 625 million 
bushels. 

Wheat farmers signed up 10,7 million acres 
in the 1957 winter wheat acreage-reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank. If they take about 
3 million acres of spring wheat out of pro- 
duction the total wheat crop may be about 
810 million bushels. 

Domestic use and exports may be around 
950 million bushels in 1957-58. A crop of 
810 million bushels, therefore, would be 140 
million bushels below consumption. This 
would bring about a substantial reduction in 
carryover at the end of the 1957-58 market- 
ing year. 

Actually, prospects of a reduction in carry- 
Over in the Pacific Northwest in 1957-58 are 
relatively more favorable than for the Nation 
as a whole. Forward export commitments 
will result in continued heavy exports. This 
will not only further reduce the carryover 
in this area, it will also maintain prices well 
above the support levels. 

Now let's take a quick look at a few other 
crops. About one dollar in eight of farm- 
ers’ total cash receipts in both Oregon and 
Washington comes from milk. As your pop- 
ulation grows, a larger proportion of milk is 
being used in fluid form. 

This proportion is likely to increase in the 
next several years. Milk prices received by 
farmers in the past several months have 
been equal to or a little above a year earlier. 
The outlook for 1957 is encouraging. 

Our Government stocks of dairy products 
are way down. We have no butter on hand. 
Our stocks of dried milk are small. Only 
cheese stocks are of significant size, and 
these also are down sharply from 1954. All 
this, of course, has been an expensive opera- 
tion. We are continuing to move dairy 
products through the 480 program and other 
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operations at considerable cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

In the years since the war, beef cattle have 
recaptured and increased their market. The 
cattle industry has satisfied a fast-growing 
demand by consumers for beef. Last year 
both the number of cattle on farms and the 
quantity of beef produced were at record 
highs. Consumers on the average ate about 
84 pounds of beef, the most in this century. 
When we recall that beef consumption aver- 
aged 55 pounds in 1951, the increase becomes 
truly phenomenal, 

The Northwest has shared in this expan- 
sion. Your producing herds have been on 
an uptrend. You have taken advantage of 
new advances in cattle feeding. You feed 
your cattle a more scientifically balanced 
ration, and you produce a better quality 
animal in less time and at less cost. 

We are now at the crest of the present 
cattle cycle. Although the cycle is not yet 
far enough along to move immediately into 
the next stage of reduced supplies and higher 
prices, we are headed in that direction. 
Prices in January were a dollar higher on the 
average than a year ago—up 7 percent. This 
is in spite of the fact that the devastating 
drought in the Southwest is forcing many 
farmers and ranchers to throw their cattle 
on the market. 

The poultry industry is growing in im- 
portance here in the Northwest. This quick- 
changing, progressive industry offers oppor- 
tunity for resourceful persons. Though the 
picture is changing, a Western regional re- 
search project a few years ago showed that 
per capita consumption of chickens in the 
Western States was only two-thirds to three- 
fourths as large as the average for the entire 
country. j 

As for fruits and tree nuts, here again we 
can look for an expanding market. Most of 
the 1956 crops here in the Northwest were 
smaller than in 1955, mainly because of 
weather. Average prices were higher. Look- 
ing ahead, we see a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation and an expanding economy. There 
is almost certain to be a larger per capita 
market for frozen and canned fruits, vege- 
tables, and juices—and for milk, meat, poul- 
try, and eggs. Studies of food consumption 
indicate very strongly that as incomes in- 
crease these foods make up more and more 
of the diet. 

Of course, agriculture is not out of the 
woods, As we all know, our farm people are 
feeling the pressure of a price-cost squeeze. 
Much of this squeeze comes from rising 
costs. Ten years ago—in 1947—net farm in- 
come was at an all-time high. Four-fifths of 
the drop in net farm income since 1947 has 
come from increased production expenses. 
Only one-fifth of the decline has resulted 
from lower gross farm income. 

Farm people have a saying which expresses 
their view eloquently. “Collective bargain- 
ing,” they say, “means that labor and in- 
dustry bargain together and then collect 
from us.” 

There is much truth in this saying, and I 
think that everyone in the country is con- 
cerned, not just farmers. When there is, 
as now, strong demand for industrial prod- 
ucts and a tight labor market, soft settle- 
ments of wage disputes are all too frequently 
made, with wage increases outrunning gains 
in productivity. These increased costs are 
passed forward to consumers in the form of 
higher prices and backward to producers of 
many raw materials, especially farm prod- 
ucts, in the form of lower returns. 

The adverse effects of soft wage settle- 
ments hit farmers harder than any other 
group, because farmers lack bargaining 
power. Furthermore, farmers get hit twice, 
once when they buy and once when they sell. 

But all consumers feel the pressure of 
rising prices. The threat to overall economic 
stability is the greatest danger of all, In- 
fiation is nobody's friend. 
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All groups, including labor and industry, 
should so conduct themselves as to check 
the development of a condition contrary to 
the national welfare. Experience indicates 
that if needful restraints are not exercised 
voluntarily, there is a resort to stronger 
measures—measures contrary to the goals of 
a free society. 

We can build a healthier farm economy. 
But we can do so only if we keep our agri- 
culture dynamic. 

Today's farms are fewer and larger. In 
1940, there were 6.1 million farms in the 
United States. Now there are only 4.75 
million. 

Output per man-hour has gone up 96 per- 
cent. The number of people working in 
agriculture has gone down 27 percent. 

Just before World War H, farm people 
made up 23 percent of the population. Now 
they are only 13 percent, and the figure may 
drop further, 

These trends are full of meaning. One 
conclusion that stands out crystal clear is 
that farm people must look to the support of 
their city neighbors for such agricultural 
programs as may be needed. 

Programs that clearly do not serve all the 
people will have hard going. 

Most of the programs affecting agriculture 
fall into two broad groups. In one group 
are programs designed to increase farmers’ 
efficiency in producing and marketing—such 
as research, education, conservation, electri- 
fication. In the other are programs in- 
tended primarity to improve here and now 
the relative prices and incomes received by 
farmers. 

Programs in the first group benefit not 
Only farmers but the Nation as a whole. 
‘They produce a better product, find new uses 
for crops, enable farmers to grow more units 
per acre, more meat per animal, more milk 
per cow, more eggs per hen. They result in 
food and fiber of better quality; food that is 
more nutritious, fiber that is better fitted 
to specific uses. a 

They expand existing markets—create new 
markets. They cut marketing costs—reduce 
Spoilage in transportation, handling, and 
p 


Programs that produce such results sell 
themselyes to the people. 

Programs of the second type—programs 
directly concerned with the relative prices 
and incomes of farmers—also should be ex- 
pected to prove that they serve the whole 
people. Price supports are useful as aids 
in promoting orderly marketing and foster- 
ing stability of farm income. But we know 
that they can be so used as to fail of their 
Purpose. Misused, they cause more prob- 
lems than they solve. They involve much 
larger expenditures of public money than, 
for example, programs of research and edu- 
cation. They involve the Government in 
Producing, marketing, and price making of 
farm products. They do not reduce costs. 
They do not increase efficiency. 

The misuse of price support helped bring 
on our present huge surpluses. Our techni- 
clans estimate that accumulated surpluses 
and excessive output have reduced net farm 
income by nearly $2 billion a year, or about 
20 percent. 

We are concentrating, as we properly 
should, on surplus disposal and on the soil- 

program to restore a balance in agricul- 
ture. We are both asking and requiring 
farmers to accept strict production controls 
in order to get our from under our surpluses. 

But the problem on the horizon, as I see it, 
is this: Under present law, farmers face con- 
tinued controls, Chief effect of the disposal 
Operations will be to boost the- level of price 
Support while continuing all the parapher- 
nalia of production controls. And produc- 
tion controls have been only partially 
effective, 

Our special programs of surplus removal 
Will, with the existing formulas in the law, 
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have the effect of boosting prices of the basic 
commodities back to 90 percent of parity. 
Controls will be continued in an effort to 
keep supports at that level. The evidence is 
that the high price supports will cause loss 
of markets and that the controls will be less 
than properly effective. ~* 

In agriculture, therefore, because of the 
price objective in the basic law, committed 
to continuous production controls on the 
one hand and continuous surplus disposal 
operations on the other? If this be true, 
would it not be well to reexamine the price 
objective? This is a question to which not 
only the Congress but farmers and all of our 
people should devote much careful thought. 

In building a healthier farm economy, 
then, we must focus our efforts on measures 
that serve agriculture directly and all our 
people at least indirectly. 

Let me mention very briefly a few areas 
in which the interests of agriculture and 
the whole Nation clearly go hand in hand. 

In many areas of America water is the 
greatest limiting factor for both agricultural 
and industrial development. 

Our present national use of water is ap- 
proaching 200 billion gallons per day. This 
use is expected to double in 25 years. 

We must saye all the water we can. We 
must conserve more water if we are to keep 
our surface and underground reservoirs full, 
and our soll moisture up to what it should be. 

We must use more effectively the best 
storage we know about—the earth itself. 
Our soils and underground reservoirs con- 
stitute the greatest potential storage we 
have. 

We need to intensify our research as ap- 
plied to the Northwest on the best way to 
use and conserve every drop of water that 
falls from the heavens. 

Second. Conservation of land and timber. 

Conservation is more than terraces to con- 
trol soil erosion, important as that prac- 
tice may be. It is more than the planting 
of trees and grass, despite the fact that 
this is one of our most important means 
of achieying conservation. 

Conservation is using our resources in such 
a way that the needs of people today and 
tomorrow are best served. It is getting a 
larger return of the product without eating 
up the capital. 

Here in the Northwest, a very large part 
of your income is derived from forests and 
forest industry. Operation Outdoor is vi- 
tally important: As you know, last week 
we announced the creation.of the Three 
Sisters Wilderness area and the Mt. Wash- 
ington and Diamond Peak wild areas in 
Oregon. This adds 32,000 acres to the na- 
tional forest wilderness area bringing the 
total to about 750,000 acres in Oregon. 

There are many aspects of conservation 
that I should like to discuss with you if 
there were time: The preservation of unique 
scenic areas in their natural state which 
we are proving in the national forests— 
the operation of the national forests on a 
multiple-use sustained-yield basis for the 
benefit of all our people— the need for main- 
taining a healthy, privately operated forest 
products manufacturing industry—the en- 
largement of fish and wildlife values—the 
agricultural development of the Columbia 
River Basin, 

These are some of the aspects of conserva- 
tion here in the Northwest in which we are 
all intensely interested. We want to do 
the best possible job we can in all these 
fields—working with the States—working 
with you, the people. We know that the 
only successful programs of conservation are 
those initiated and developed by the local 
people, and managed by them, with the help 
of both State and Federal Governments 
where needed. Thatis our philosophy. That 
is our goal. 

Third. Research and extension, 
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The most basic longtime program for agri- 
culture is a program of research and educa- 
tion. We all know what hybrid corn has 
meant to agriculture and to the American 
people. Between 1931 and 1933 we used 
around 110 million acres of land to grow 
about 2.5 billion bushels of corn. In the past 
3 years we have been using about 79 million 
acres to produce nearly 314 billion bushels 
of corn. 

Of course, there were other factors besides 
hybrid seed, but the net result is that we are 
producing about 30 percent more corn on 
about 30 percent fewer acres than we did a 
quarter century ago. 

Wheat yields on a national basis have gone 
up 40 percent since the early 1930's. 

Last year we produced on less than 16 mil- 
lion acres nearly as much cotton as we pro- 
duced on more than 40 million acres 
around 1930. 

In 1940 there were nearly 11 million per- 
sons engaged in agriculture. With the same 
level of productivity per worker as existed in 
1940 it would have required 15 million farm 
workers to product last year's output. The 
1956 output was actually produced with 8 
million workers. 

It is not sufficient, however, merely to pro- 
duce our food and fiber efficiently. We must 
also market them efficiently. We must find 
new markets and new uses. We must expand 
existing markets. We must constantly seek 
ways to process and merchandise our foods 
and fibers at lower costs and in a manner 
more attractive to consumers at home and 
abroad. 

Research finds the facts and Extension 
carries them to the field. 

In the years I have been Secretary, Federal 
appropriations for agricultural research have 
increased 75 percent. Included in these Fed- 
eral appropriations, the grants to State agri- 
cultural experiment stations have increased 
by 115 percent. 

Likewise Federal appropriations for exten- 
sion work have increased 54 percent. 

The Federal appropriation for agricultural 
research now totals $102.5 million. The Fed- 
eral Extension appropriation totals $53.5 
million. 

Extensive research is going forward on all 
of the crops of major importance to the 
Northwest—production research and market- 
ing research. Research is steadily making 
progress in adapting crops to new areas. 
Perhaps soybeans or some other alternative 
crop can satisfactorily be adapted to portions 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

We know what the development of frozen 
fruits and vegetables has meant to growers 
here and in many other fruit and vegetable 
areas. But we sometimes forget the long 
road that was pioneered by researchers before 
these developments became possible. 

For more than 50 years the packaging and 
preservation of frozen foods have been under 
continuous study by Department scientists. 

Way back in 1904 and 1905 scientists In the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
were conducting experiments with frozen 
fruits. The first USDA bulletin on this sub- 
ject was put out 50 years ago. 

A special frozen pack laboratory was estab- 
lished in Seattle in 1930. It led to better 
quality and lower processing costs. It was a 
critical time in the birth of this new indus- 
try, and these were critical developments. 

Then, in the midthirties; our four agricul- 
tural regional research laboratories were set 
up. The western laboratory, at Albany, 
Calif., adopted a program of research in 
frozen foods as a major activity. 

The point I want to stress is this. Most of 
the progress in our agriculture has come 
about through such developments as those 
I have been mentioning. We push ahead 
through research and education. We go for- 
ward on the vehicle of new ideas—new ways 
of producing more efficiently, marketing more 
effectively, ideas for using established crops 
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in new ways—ideas for developing new 
crops. 

Besides conservation, research, and educa- 
tion, we have a common interest in develop- 
ment programs. Our rural development pro- 
gram is successfully launched. It is helping 
open the doors of opportunity to the million 
and a half farm families with incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year. This is a program des- 
tined to grow in influence and worth, 

A fifth vital need in building a healthy 
farm economy is credit, Credit needs must 
be met for production requirements, farm 
purchase, and emergency needs. 

In all our farm programs the emphasis 
must be on building an expanding, pros- 

us, and free farm economy for the bene- 
fit of the entire Nation. 

Our immediate task is to achieve a balance 
between production and the market demands 
of peacetime, to eliminate surpluses, to re- 
build normal markets and to develop new 
ones, and to encourage and strengthen the 
marketing system upon which farm people 
and the entire Nation depend. 

Our continuing objective is expanding op- 
portunity, bigger markets, and higher in- 
comes for farm people, all in an atmosphere 
of freedom. The freeing up of agriculture is 
foremost among our goals. 

As I close I would like to pay tribute to one 
of this Nation’s greatest leaders in the cause 
of freedom. He did such big things that the 
‘would has almost forgotten some of the lesser 
events that came to pass under his leader- 
ship—such as the establishment of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the beginning of 
Federal research programs, the start of the 
system of land-grant. colleges and universi- 
ties. I am speaking, of course, of Abraham 
Lincoln, 

There is a quality about Lincoln that we 
sometimes overlook. Carl Sandburg points 
out that Lincoln used the word “responsi- 
bility” almost as often as he used the word 
“freedom.” 

Let us take to our hearts Lincoln’s concept 
of responsible freedom. Listen to his words: 
“It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us.” 

Let us apply these words to ourselves, as 
we deliberate here in this great Pacific North- 
west farm forum on building a healthier 
farm economy. 

With God's help, and in the cause of re- 
sponsible freedom, let us go forward. 


National Food Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
it is a great pleasure for me to congratu- 
late my colleague, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HumpuHreyY], who sits on the other side 
of the aisle, for his statesmanship as a 
member of the United States delegation 
to the 11th session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

For many years one of my chief con- 
cerns has been how to solve the problem 
of reducing the price-depressing effects 
of our huge agricultural surpluses with- 
out at the same time accepting unsound 
economic panaceas. I cannot support 
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any measures which may give relief to 
any group, if their enactment may de- 
stroy our free economy. On many occa- 
sions I have opposed international com- 
modity agreements which would tend to 
destroy free markets. 

Secretary Dulles has skillfully exe- 
cuted a complete reversal of the position 
we originally took in the United Nations 
based on the concepts of chapter VI of 
the Havana Charter, which some be- 
lieved provided a useful device to stabi- 
lize the prices and the volume of com- 
modity production on a worldwide basis. 

Because of my basic opposition to in- 
tergovernmental commodity agreements, 
I was naturally disturbed when the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee last 
May considered Senate Resolutions 85 
and 86—84th Congress—which would 
have directed the President of the United 
States to explore with other nations the 
establishment of an International Food 
and Raw Materials Reserve under the 
auspices of the United Nations. The 
substance of Senate Resolution 86 was 
actually incorporated in the foreign aid 
bill as it passed the Senate last year. It 
was removed in conference. 


After the conference report was filed, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota sponsored Senate Resolution 
316, 84th Congress, which was similar 
to Senate Resolution 86. On July 23 I 
addressed the Senate and voiced my 
strong opposition to the consideration of 
that resolution. I said that if we had 
adopted it we would have completely 
discredited the United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Dr. John C. 
Baker, the president of Ohio University. 
Only a few days before he advised the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council that our Government could not 
support an international food and raw- 
materials reserve. 


Mr. President, I had Dr. Baker's state- 
ment printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, which commented favorably on 
a recent study of this problem which 
had been made by the World Food and 
Agriculture Organization, in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly at its ninth 
session in 1954. 


Let me read an excerpt from Dr. 
Baker's statement: 


Among the proposals which have been 
closely examined during the last 10 years, 
either in the United Nations or the FAO, 
have been the plan for a World Food Board 
to hold and manage stocks of food and other 
commodities, a plan for an international 
commodity clearing house to facilitate the 
international movement of food and other 
agricultural products through various cur- 
rency arrangements, and suggestions regard- 
ing various types of nationally or interna- 
tionally held reserves to meet emergency 
famines and other similar contingencies. 

While differing in scope and in their spe- 
cific objectives and in details of financing 
and management, all of these schemes have 
certain elements in common. All of them 
involve, to some degree, the international 
management of food and other commodity 
stocks. All of them contemplate, in some 
measure, the substitution of international 
administrative controls for national pro- 
grams and for the normal functioning of 
market forces. None of them was designed 
to attack the basic causes of hunger and 
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malnutrition—poverty and general lack of 
economic development. 

The FAO report relates how, over the past 
few years, governments acting in various in- 
ternational bodies have considered, analyzed, 
and found impracticable, certainly for the 
time being, further international action of 
this kind. There is nothing in the report 
to indicate that any different conclusions 
with regard to such proposals would now be 
warranted. On the contrary, the study 
brings out the great difficulties involved in 
attempting to pursue the objecives sug- 
gested in General Assembly Resolution 827 
through the establishment of an interna- 
tional food reserve or buffer stocks. 


Mr. President, my principal objection 
to the concept of a world food reserve 
is based on the fact that all the pro- 
posals which had been before the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
contemplated a single reserve which 
would combine the functions of stabiliz- 
ing prices, improving nutrition, relieving 
famine, aiding in the development of un- 
derdeveloped countries, while assisting 
our own farmers. All of these aims can- 
not be combined into asingle interna- 
tional fund without complete regimenta- 
tion of the world economy. Of course, I 
am as anxious as any Senator to assist 
in achieving all of the worthy objectives 
sought by the supporters of these 
proposals. 

The report of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization to which Dr. Baker 
ferred said: 

It is natural somehow to think of an 
international pool of foodstuffs serving sev- 
eral different functions at the same time. 
When it comes to thinking of an interna- 
tional pool of money, or credit, the differ- 
ences in initial financing, modes of operation, 
terms of repayment, replenishment, and con- 
trol required for different purposes are much 
more widely understood. It is generally ac- 
cepted, for instance, that the financial 
resources and modes of operation of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (which mainly 
serves the function of lessening temporary 
disequilibria) could not automatically be 
combined with the use of the same funds for 
the different financial requirements and 
criteria of loan issues for long-term develop- 
ment purposes by the International Bank. 
It would be even more difficult to combine 
the operations of the International Monetary 
Fund with those of a special development 
fund such as SUNFED which would have to 
specialize on much less self-liquidating long- 
term loan operations than the International 
Bank. And the idea of a world food reserve 
serving simultaneously the functions of fight- 
ing chronic malnutrition (or development), 
international price stabilization, and emer- 
gency relief, might be compared, in this 
rough example, with that of an agency com- 
bining the functions of the World Bank or 
SUNFED, of the International Monetary 
Fund, and of the administration of the In- 
ternational Red Cross as well. Such a com- 
bination of functions, whilst it might not be 
outside the realm of administrative possi- 
bilities, would certainly not be an easy thing 
to achieve and in any case would require sep- 
arate types of financial provisions and modes 
of operation for each of the three main func- 
tions (though, as well be shown later, the 
intermittent relief of emergency shortages 
might on certain conditions be established 
as a subsidiary function of a World Food 
Capital Fund). 


Mr. President, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota has presented a 
solution to meet this problem as a United 
States Delegate to the 11th Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly, 
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which was supported by the State De- 
partment and our entire Delegation to 
the United Nations. 

He urged the establishment of na- 
tional food reserves in those countries 
which are going through the process of 
rapid economic development. Our own 
surpluses will be used to stock these na- 
tional food reserves. The counterpart 
funds generated by selling our surpluses 
for local currency will be used to assist 
in the economic development of these 
countries. In a sense our surpluses will 
be used as a capital development fund. 
The presence of these reserves will pre- 
vent excessive price increases arising 
either as a result of failure in local food 
supplies or from the increased demand 
due to economic development programs. 

The dedication of our surplus agricul- 
tural products to the establishment. of 
national reserves is a further advantage 
in that the sale of these products will not 
affect world markets adversely. This is 
of importance not only to American 
agricultural producers but to the pro- 
ducers in other countries who have been 
fearful that the liquidation of American 
surplus foods would deprive them of 
their normal markets. 7 

This proposal does not establish new 
international machinery which would 
regiment our free enterprise economic 
system or attempt to stabilize prices on 
an international basis. 

Our colleague in his capacity as a- 
United States delegate referred to the 
statements made last summer in the 
Economie and Social Council by Dr. 
Baker, which I placed jn the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECoRD on July 23. This is what 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota said: 

The United States delegate in the Council 
made it plain, however, that the discussions 
had resulted in useful agreements among 
delegations on several important questions. 
We certainly agree that a world food re- 
serve could not at one and the same time 
help to relieve emergencies when and where 
they arise, and systematically counteract ex- 
cessive price fluctuations. 

We also agree that rapid and balanced eco- 
nomic development would cure many of the 
ius for which we now seem to seek special 
treatment; and we further agree that food 
surpluses can be used partially to finance 
economic development programs. 

My colleague in the Council also empha- 
sized, and I wish to reemphasize it here 
before this Assembly, that we have the full- 
est sympathy with the laudable objectives 
that the Assembly's initiative in this matter 
contemplates, P 


Mr. President, the statement by our 
distinguished colleague repudiates “more 
or less radical schemes of international 
regimentation.” He said: 

FAO's report has shown conclusively that, 
in any advance planning of international 
relief action, “the main problem is not one 
of having to insure the physical availability 
of stocks by advance storage.“ Establish- 
ment of a physical central reserve involves 
practical problems that remain unresolved. 

True, there is also another concept, that 
of an international financial relief fund—a 
pool of money or credit for the purchase of 
relief supplies anywhere in case of emer- 
gency (perhaps including pledges for con- 
tributions in kind), which the FAO studies 
found a more workable concept, 

But there is no indication that govern- 
ments and parliaments in general (including 
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my own) would at this time be prepared to 
act and to pledge contributions to such a 
fund. 

As FAO said of the earlier proposals, be- 
cause of insufficient support (by govern- 
ments), no action was taken. This is where 
the matter still rests. 

It is our honest view that the indicated 
techniques of approaching the problem at 
issue are not feasible at this time; the fact 
that our doubts are shared by other govern- 
ments reinforces this belief. 

Similarly, on the question of price sta- 
bilization, my Government is wary of more 
or less radical schemes of international regi- 
mentation, though fully aware of the di- 
lemma presented by the need for flexibility 
to assure adjustments to long-run economic 
trends, and the need for sufficient stabil- 
ity to avoid unnecessary short-term eco- 
nomic changes—both in the Interest of eco- 
nomic growth. My delegation had occasion 
to refer to the problem of commodity price 
fluctuations in a statement presented a few 
days ago with reference to economic devel- 
opment in underdeveloped countries; I shall, 
therefore, not fully restate my Government's 
position at this time. 


These statements completely support 
my position. 

The junior Senator from Minnesota, 
in his address to the General Assembly, 
referred to a statement made by another 
member of our delegation, dealing with 
economic development. It also referred 
to the question of stabilizing the prices 
of international commodities. The state- 
ment in question was made by the Hon- 
orable Paul G. Hoffman. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, the portion of Mr. Hoffman’s 
statement dealing with the question of 
stabilizing commodity prices. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


In recent statements, both to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Secretary General has 
emphasized the problem of reducing fluctu- 
ations in commodity markets on which many 
of the underdeveloped countries are so 
heavily dependent. The problem of exces- 
sive price instability in primary commodity 
markets is one with which all governments 
must be greatly concerned. As to the de- 
sirability of reducing this instability, there 
can be no disagreement. The problem is 
how can this be accomplished without en- 
dangering other desirable economic objeé- 
tives. In this connection, we agree with 
the view of the Secretary General that no 
new international machinery is needed for 
this purpose. 

Devices designed to reduce price fluctua- 
tions must be judged in the light of their 
effect on héalthy economic growth. They 
may retard rather than promote such 
growth, if they interfere with long-term price 
trends and introduce rigidities and re- 
straints which make difficult the economic 
adjustments which are so fundamental to 
economic progress. In this connection, it is 
well to recall the warning sounded some 3 
years ago by the United Nations experts in 
their report on Commodity Trade and Eco- 
nomic Development when they cautioned 
against excessive concern with international 
measures and emphasized the need for the 
pursult by national governments of policies 
which would contribute to stability in this 
field. 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, It gives me 
great pleasure to be able to completely 
endorse this position by the Honorable 
Paul G. Hoffman. 
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Mr. President, the United States reso- 
lution proposing support for National 
Food Reserves was accepted in the Com- 
mittee of the United Nations General 
Assembly without any opposition. Bi- 
Partisanship has motivated our delega- 
tion to the United Nations. 

Since I was forced to oppose Senate 
Resolution 316, which my colleague 
Sponsored in the last Congress, my ap- 
proval of his statement which provided 
a solution to this difficult problem shows 
that all of us can work together to meet 
our Nation’s problems in a bipartisan 
spirit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
statement made in Committee II of the 
United Nations General Assembly by our 
colleague, the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], on January 11, 
1957, to be followed by the text of the 
United States resolution urging the es- 
tablishment of national food reserves. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Text or A STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, UNITED STATES REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN COMMITTEE II ON THE 
QUESTION OF A WORLD FOOD RESERVE 


Mr. Chairman, we are convinced that our 
first task here in the United Nations is to be 
realistic. 

If we aim at the possible, we will advance 
further than if we get stuck halfway toward 
the best of all worlds. It is not enough to 
want to do a good thing; it is equally impor- 
tant to do it well so that the highminded- 
ness that we cherish does not fall into dis- 
repute with consequent damage to the very 
purpose that we wish to advance, 

It is in that spirit I want to discuss the 
item on our agenda, and offer what we think 
is a practical and constructive n. 
Before doing so, I would like to review the 
present situation and our attitude toward it. 

Resolution 621, passed by ECOSOC at its 

22d session last July called upon the Secre- 
tary General to report on the general subject 
of food reserves in order that the Council 
may once more tonsider this subject, and 
thereafter transmit its recommendations to 
the General Assembly at its 12th session. 
This resolution of the Council was in the 
nature of an interim response to Resolution 
827 (IX) in which the Assembly had asked 
that FAO be invited to make a comprehen- 
sive report on past and present explorations 
of the feasibility ef a world food reserve to 
contribute to relief emergencies and, at the 
same time, to counteract excessive price fiuc- 
tuations. The Assembly desired that this 
study furnish the factual basis for the Coun- 
cil itself to report on the subject, with its 
conclusions, to the Assembly. 
I termed Council Resolution 621 an in- 
terim response to this request by the Assem- 
bly because, essentially, it calls for a further 
report, and reserves the Council's own Tec- 
ommendations for transmittal to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its session 10 months from 
now. 

The United States abstained from the vote 
on this resolution of the Council last July 
because, in our judgment, the subject of a 
world food reserve had already been ade- 
quately studied several times, both by FAO 
and by independent experts, 

FAO's comprehensive report to the Secre- 
tary General, of November 26, 1955, made it 
quite obvious that further study could not 
at this time shed any additional or different 
light on the issue. 

The United States delegate in the Council 
made it plain, however, that the discussions 
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had resulted in useful agreements among 
delegations on several important questions. 

We certainly agree that a world food re- 
serve could not at one and the same time 
help to relieve emergencies when and where 
they arise, and systematically counteract 
excessive price fluctuations. 

We also agree that rapid and balanced 
economic development would cure many of 
the ills for which we now seem to seek special 
treatment; and we further agree that food 
surpluses can be used partially to finance 
economic development programs. 

My colleague in the Council also empha- 
sized, and I wish to reemphasize it here 
before this Assembly, that we have the 
fullest sympathy with the laudable objec- 
tives that the Assembly's initiative in this 
matter contemplates. 

In abstaining from voting in the Council, 
despite so much agreement, our conviction 
that the matter had been sufficiently studied 
was supported by the belief that the time 
had come for some basic decisions. 

It was our belief that the time has come 
for governments to decide whether all that 
seems possible, in the present state of our 
development of international cooperation, is 
already being done to relieve acute distress 
due to shortages of food. Is it being done in 
such a way as to speed progress toward 
economic and cultural growth, and to steady 
that progress? Could more be done? And, 
if so, how it could best be done? Which are 
the most practical means to an end that we 
all desire? 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the questions 
that we must sooner or later answer. And 
this is the type of answer that Assembly 
Resolution 827 (IX) contemplates. 

There are many programs and authoriza- 
tions now in existence that empower the 
United Nations and the FAO to assure effec- 
tive international cooperation and action in 
the case of emergencies. The many pro- 
grams under which the United States has 
extended and still extends aid and assistance 
to other peoples are too well known to be 
mentioned here in detail. 

As those of other countries, the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States 
throughout their history have given proof of 
a genuine desire to help other peoples in dis- 
tress or misfortune. 

I feel somewhat embarrassed In saying this, 
because I know that most countries have 
generously acknowledged this fact. 

I nevertheless mention it because it shows 
that our negative attitude toward establish- 
ment of world food reserves has been con- 
cerned with means, rather than end. 

FAO's report has shown conclusively that, 
in any advance planning of international 
relief action, “the main problem is not one 
of having to ensure the physical availability 
of stocks by advance storage.” Establish- 
ment of a physical central reserve involves 
practical problems that remain unresolved. 

True, there is also another concept, that 
of an International financial relief fund— 
a pool of money or credit for the purchase 
of relief supplies anywhere in case of emer- 
gency (perhaps including pledges for con- 
tributions in kind), which the FAO studies 
found a more workable concept. 

But there is no indication that govern- 
ments and parliaments in general (includ- 
ing my own) would at this time be prepared 
to act and to pledge contributions to such 
a fund. 

As FAO said of the earlier proposals, be- 
cause of insufficient support (by govern- 
ments) no action was taken. This is where 
the matter still rests. 

It is our honest view that the indicated 
techniques of approaching the problem at 
issue are not feasible at this time; the fact 
that our doubts are shared by other goy- 
ernments reinforces this belief. 5 

Similarly, on the question of price stabili- 
zation, my Government is wary of more or 
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less radical schemes of international regi- 
mentation, though fully aware of the 
dilemma presented by the need for flexi- 
bility to assure adjustments to long-run 
economic trends, and the need for sufficient 
stability to avoid unnecessary short-term 
economic changes both in the interest of 
economic growth. My delegation had occa- 
sion to refer to the problem of commodity 
price fluctuations in a statement presented a 
few days ago with reference to economic de- 
velopmient in underdeveloped countries; I 
shall, therefore, not fully restate my Govern- 
ment's position at this time. 

As I said before, Resolution 621 of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council passed at its 22d 
session last July, now stands as an interim 
response to the Assembly request. We must 
therefore await the final judgment and 
evaluation by the Council at its 24th session. 

However, in order to draw attention to ap- 
proaches that might add realism to the fur- 
ther studies and evaluations now in progress, 
I would like to suggest a specific topic to be 
included in the Secretary General's report to 
the Council as requested in Resolution 621. 

This suggestion, Mr. Chairman, is being 
submitted by my delegation to this commit- 
tee in the form of a draft resolution. 

Feeling as we do about these matters of 
practical approach to a purpose on which 
there is no disagreement, it is only natural 
that we would want to explore a number of 
avenues that might, in our view, contribute 
to a speedier and more adequate attainment 
of our common objectives. 

The establishment and maintenance of 
more adequate national food reserves, espe- 
cially in crop-cycle and famine areas, would 
go a long way toward accomplishing most, 
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diversion of output from current consump- 
tion to the building of stocks. 

It is in the light of considerations such as 
these that my Government has authorized. 
me to say that, in accordance with our tra- 
ditions, the United States stands ready to 
make grants of agricultural commodities to 
countries facing famine or other emergen- 
cles. Furthermore, the United States is pre- 
pared to make ayailable to needy: countries, 
under existing legislation and subject to 
further congressional authorizations, surplus 
agricultural commodities for the establish- 
ment of reserve stocks to meet extraordinary 
needs due to crop failures or other emergen- 
cies, or to mitigate excessive price effects of 
increased demand due to economic develop- 
ment programs, Assistance of this kind is 
predicated on the development by the coun- 
tries concerned of reasonable and realistic 
programs, and of safeguards that insure the 
observance of the FAO principle of avoiding 
“harmful interferences with the normal pat- 
terns of production and international trade.” 
United States assistance in the above sense 
would be fashioned after previous arrange- 
ments entered into with several individual 
countries under which large parts of the local 
currencies received in payment for agricul- 
tural commodities supplied for building up 
national reserves were made ayailable for 
financing economic development. 

The United States Government is prepared 
to consult with governments of both import- 
ing and exporting countries through FAO's 
consultative subcommittee on surplus dis- 
posal and its working party on national re- 
serves with a view to facilitating realization 
of programs of this kind. The United States 
will cooperate with other countries in the 
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had hoped a world food reserve or a world 
food capital fund could meet. The construc- 
tion of storage facilities and the accumula- 
tion of reserve stocks in crop-cycle or famine 
areas would seem to be an essential step to- 
ward general economic development. Sur- 
plus foods from abroad not only could in part 
finance the cost of the construction of stra- 
tegically situated storage space but could 
also make an important direct contribution 
to providing the stocks that should be held as 
an emergency reserve. Moreover, if storage 
space were available, the local governments’ 
task of dealing with domestic surpluses in 
years of good créps would be vastly facili- 
tated, and years of abundance would become 
the blessing they should be, instead of the 
embarrassment they now are sometimes even 
in countries normally plagued by shortages. 

Somehow it would seem only logical if 
some of the world's surplus holdings were 
used to bolster stocks in areas where the fail- 
ure of a crop means famine and where people 
live on the brink of disaster from one barvest 
to the next. What an impediment this con- 
dition is to progressive change in production 
methods has been vividly described by stu- 
dents of the problem. Farmers in these areas 
are not after the highest, but after the safest 
returns, and they fear that any change in 
their production methods may bring hunger 
and distress. The elimination of this fear 
through the provision of reserve stocks and 
the creation of facilities for storing them 
would also have significance for economic 
development. 


FAO’s report eloquently describes the de- 
sirability of adequate national reserves in 
countries living near the margin of subsist- 
ence. Such reserves could be brought into 
action at an early stage of an emergency, 
before panic and hoarding aggravate the 
plight. They would also afford some elbow 
room for projects of economic development; 
they could be drawn upon to help finance 
such projects—mitigating inflationary pres- 
sures of increased consumer demand result- 
ing from intensified economic devel ent. 
Unfortunately, the need for such es is 
greatest in the countries least able to afford 


tablishment of national food reserves. 

Mr. Chairman, it is in order to stimulate 
a more rapid exploration of such possibili- 
ties for national action, with international 
assistance for purposes covered by Council 
Resolution 621 that we are submitting the 
draft resolution that is now being circulated. 
We should be happy if it would contribute to 
uncover additional realistic possibilities for 
action that serves the worthy purpose of 
improving the lot of the common man. 
ESTABLISHMENT or A WORLD Foop RESERVE— 

REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 

CIL, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—REVISED 

Dnarr RESOLUTION—INTERNATIONAL COOP- 
- ERATION IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF-NATIONAL 

Foon RESERVES 


The General Assembly having in mind the 
desirability of achieving the objectives set 
forth in Resolution 827 (IX); considering 
that one of these objectives is the possible use 
of food reserves for meeting unforeseeable 
food shortages; considering further that 
many countries may need to establish or in- 
crease national reserves for this purpose, and 
recognizing that many countries which are 
in the early stages of economic development 
are faced with special difficulties in establish» 
ing adequate reserves, such as the fact that 
levels of consumption in the less developed 
countries are generally relatively low: 
noting that Resolution 621 (XXII) of the 
Economic and Social Council requests the 
Secretary General in consultation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations to report to the 24th session 
of the Council inter alia on the feasibility, 
and, if feasible, the manner of using food 
reserves for meeting unforeseeable food 
shortages; noting further that the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions is engaged at the present time in a spe- 
cial study of the question of establishment 
of national reserves against emergencies— 

1. Requests the Secretary General in pre- 
paring his report pursuant to resolution 621 
(XXII) of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to include, on the basis of his consulta- 
tions with the FAO, an analysis of the pos- 
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sibilities and desirability of promoting, by 
way of consultations between importing and 
exporting member countries, the use of sur- 
plus foodstuffs in building up national re- 
serves to be used in accordance with inter- 
nationally agreed principles: (a) to meet 
emergency situations; (b) to prevent exces- 
sive price increases arising as a result of a 
failure in local food supplies; (c) to pre- 
vent excessive price increases resulting from 
increased demand due to economic develop- 
ment programs, thus facilitating the eco- 
nomic development of less developed coun- 
tries; > 

2. Further requests the Secretary General 
in his analysis of the possibilities and de- 
sirability of the use of surplus foodstuffs 
for this purpose, to examine whether such 
use of surplus foodstuffs may lead to dis- 
placement of markets for those commodities 
and what effects it may have on the economic 
and financial position of those countries 
which depend primarily on the export of 
similar commodities, 

3. Requests the Economic and Social 
Council to consider the possibility of post- 
poning until its 25th session its examina- 
tion of the report of the Secretary General 
in order to be in a position to take fully 
into account the discussions and the expert 
technical studies being undertaken in the 
FAO concerning the establishment of na- 
tional food reserves; 

4. Invites both importing and exporting 
Member countries to continue to consult 
through the appropriate bodies established 
by the FAO with a yiew to facilitating the 
establishment of national food reserves, with 
due regard for the PAO principles of surplus 
disposal, particularly the need to avoid 
harmful interference with normal patterns 
of production and international trade and 
to insure that the use of surplus reserves 
will result in genuine additional consump- 
tion as defined in the FAO principles, 


A Governor Looks at Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in this age 
of the thermonuclear weapons, airplanes 
which travel faster than the speed of 
sound, and the many other inovations 
in the art of warfare, one cannot under- 
estimate the importance of the civil- 
defense program of this Nation. 

The need for Federal-State coopera- 
tion in this vital field is pointed out by 
the Honorable Frank G. Clement, Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, in an article in the 
Civil Defender of January 1957. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject and because of the objective and 
educational comments by Governor 
Clement, under unanimous consent, I 
ask to have this article reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

A Governor LOOKS AT Civi. DEFENSE 
(By Hon. Frank G. Clement, Governor, State 
of Tennessee) 


If it is the will of the Congress that the 


no tary protection of the lives and 
property of over 165 million Americans re- 
main a civil-defense responsibility, a course 
I recommend, then it appears to me that we 
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all have an obligation to take a good long 
look at this p $ 

Since Public Law 920 was enacted by the 
81st Congress in 1950, a small but dedicated 
group of patriotic Americans united under 
the standard of civil defense, has performed 
a minor miracle. If those engaged in taking 
polls of American opinion are right, the 
American public is today so conscious of 
the danger of an atomic attack that 62 per- 
cent of our people would be willing to spend 
2 to 3 hours a week in civil-defense training. 
An even more impressive 64 percent favors a 
draft for survival training if necessary. This 
I regard as a clear-cut mandate to those of 
us in public life. Civil defense today de- 
pends on more than lip service from all of us 
and more than token appropriations. 

Civil-defense people disclaim any credit 
for “selling” the American people. They 
say, rather, that they continued to present 
the thermonuclear truths as they knew 
them to exist and our people reacted as they 
always do once they clearly understand the 
threat. I must pay tribute, however, to this 
comparatively small number of civil de- 
fenders everywhere who have not only been 
largely responsible for bringing about this 
awareness of the danger we face, but who are 


_striving daily to prepare us for any 


eventuality. 

No one contends that the present. Civil 
Defense Act is adequate. This legislation 
was written prior to the explosion of the first 
thermonuclear weapon, and admittedly needs 
revising and amending in the light of present 
knowledge of both potential enemy attack 
capabilities and the awesome power of mod- 
ern weapons, 

The present civil defense law needs 
strengthening in several fields. I would like 
to discuss with you the changes I recom- 
mend. Our system of Government provides 
that the Federal Government perform for the 
States those functions above and beyond the 
Nation's political subdivisions’ abilities. In 
some respects, civil defense falls in this cate- 
gory. On the other hand, the States, cities, 
and communities owe to themselves and the 
Nation the obligation to prepare for survival. 
Local situations and conditions must con- 
tinue to dictate the direction our survival 
plans take within the broad general plan of 
Federal leadership. I favor a Partnership 
between the Federal, State, and community 
authorities with each sharing in the re- 
sponsibility for the program. The Federal 
Government, however, should assume its 
responsibilities as the senior partner. 

I would like to reiterate a thought I have 
heard expressed by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator, Gov. Val Peterson. An attack 
on the city of Memphis in my State of Ten- 
nessee is an attack on the United States. We 
can no longer allow ourselves the privilege 
of speaking, civil defense-wise, of our town 
or our State exclusively. Each portion of 
civil defense development in our smallest 
community must fit into a master plan. 
Unfortunately, in the past we have some- 
times spoken a different civil defense lan- 
guage across State boundaries. What one 
State calls a mobile support territory, for in- 
stance, another names a mutual aid area. 
We sometimes see an entirely different 
philosophy of civil defense between con- 
tiguous States. Certainly we all know that 
evacuation of our cities, and the dreaded ra- 
dioactive fallout transcends State borders. 
The program requires closer direction and 
more uniform activity. In my judgment, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration work- 
ing directly under the President is the 
agency best qualified to develop this uni- 
formity. For these reasons advocate 
stronger Federal direction. 

Few States are able to continue their re- 
quired programs and at the same time de- 
velop a strong, alert civil defense. I recom- 
mended that some system be developed by 
the Congress to allow the Federal Govern- 
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ment to grant direct financial administra- 
tive ald to the State and local civil-defense 
eforts—patterned in general after the con- 
tributions program. In finance, as in re- 
sponsibility, I believe in a partnership effort 
at all echelons of government, with the Fed- 
eral Government leading the way. 

With all our volunteers and our civil- 
defense officials hard at work there is still a 
void that should be filled. We need a well 
organized cadre force of trained and equipped 
civil-defense workers to take the initial ac- 
tion after nuclear attack. The Congress has 
authorized such a civil-defense corps. This 
group should meet at regular intervals for the 
purpose of conducting appropriate training 
activities. The Corps would remain under 
State and local civilian control until such 
time as the President declares a state of na- 
tional emergency. Upon such a declaration, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
could assume control at the option of the 
Governor. This small group can in no way 
replace the need for the millions of yolun- 
teers who are required. Nor can they learn 
for the family groups the basis steps they 
must take toward survival. Civil defense 
starts with the family and the nature of the 
need for such a program prevents any change 
in this basic concept. The authorities in the 
field agree that if each family in the Nation 
should develop its own survival plan that will 
fit into the lotal, State, and National plan, 
a major step will be made toward effective 
civil defense. 

There are many other fine programs ad- 
vanced by those most familiar with the 
problem. The Project East River report and 
the Kestnbaum report have made specific 
and concrete recommendations. A Senate 
committee has made a searching and com- 
prehensive report on the problem. The most 
Tecent study has been published in seven 
complete volumes by the Military Operations 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations. Chairman CHET 
Holm and his committee have performed 
a service to the Nation by these hearings 
and I recommend the complete study as 
required reading by all of us who are con- 
cerned with civil defense. These are only 
a few of the many surveys and evaluations 
completed in recent years. A look at the 
overall problem leads us to the inescapable 
conclusion that there is no panacea in civil 
defense, no simple solution. Rather, effec- 
tive civil defense consists of difficult solu- 
tions to many complex problems. Money 
alone is inadequate, though millions and 
possibly billions of dollars are required. This 
problem cries out for the advice of the best 
brains we have, working in concert for the 
good of all. For us to survive as a nation, 
if the attack ever comes, this plea must be 
answered. 

The Nation's civil defense force has proven 
its abilities in the field of natural disasters. 
We all pray that civil defense will never 
have to use its hard-earned skill in war. 
We know, however, that natural disasters 
will continue to inflict periodic damage. 
Our civil defense forces working in conjunc- 
tion with the American Red Cross will in the 
future, as they have in the past, materially 
reduce the loss of life and property. This 
activity alone clearly demonstrates the 
great need for such a program. As I have 
said before, those in civil defense are, in 
most instances, dedicated Americans striving 
to develop a plan to lead our people from 
the possible holocaust of nuclear war to a 
greater tomorrow and as such they are only 
interested in getting on with their job—one 
of the most difficult and important jobs on 
the American scene today. 

I do not believe in the inevitability of 
war. As a matter of fact, only a mad- 
man would plunge this earth into the un- 
imaginable horrors of thermonuclear war- 
fare, History, however, shows no shortage 
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of madmen. As long as there are godless 
men in the Kremlin threatening possible 
world destruction, we must be strong. In 
my judgment, the greatest possible deter- 
rent to an enemy attack, second only to 
the devastating retaliatory ability of the 
Strategic Air Force and other components 
of our Armed Forces ‘is a strong, alert, civil 
defense program. As a result of the dili- 
gent efforts of such leaders as Gov. Val 
Peterson, we are making great progress. The 
United States Civil Defense Council com- 
posed of civil defense directors from cities 
and counties also brings impressive leader- 
ship and experience to the field of nonmili- 
tary defense as does the Association of State 
and Territorial Civil Defense Directors. 

A few people, however, cannot do this 
alone. 

Civil defense is the responsibility of each 


of us. 

It is a responsibility we dare not fail 
to meet. This Nation has the civil defense 
leadership, this Nation has the ability, this 
Nation under God has the will. This al- 
most impossible job can, must, and will be 
done. I pledge my all-out support to this 
task and I am confident history will record 
that we did what was required of us. 


Liskin Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Febru- 
ary 16 is the anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the small but brave and gal- 
lant nation of Lithuania. We in Amer- 
ica continue to be inspired by their he- 
roic refusal to succumb to the atheistic 
and tyrannical onslaught of the Soviet 
dictators who relentlessly seek to stamp 
out the rich traditions of freedom and 
independence which for countless cen- 
turies have been an essential part of life 
in Lithuania. In recognition of this 
significant date, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a brief statement outlining 
Lithuania’s ceaseless struggle to be free. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE Dar 
(Statement by Senator BUTLER) 


The Lithuanians constitute one of the 
smaller ethnic groups in Europe, but they 
have played a conspicuous role in the history 
of northeastern Europe. They founded an 
independent state more than 700 years ago, 
and during the 13th and 14th centuries Lith- 
uania became a great power—a Christian 
power, to be reckoned with by the invaders 
from the East. Early in modern times the 
Lithuanian and Polish ruling houses united 
and from then on the fate of the Lithuanians 
was linked to that of the Poles. Finally, late 
in the 18th century when Poland was parti- 
tioned and ceased to exist as an independent 
state, Lithuania suffered a similar fate and 
became a Russian province. 

The loss of independence did not deter 
the tough and tenacious Lithuanians from 
clinging to their ideals of national independ- 
ence, For more than 100 years, they kept 
alive their belief in liberty, and in 1918 they 
attained their goal. 
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On February 16 of that year, the Lithu- 
anians proclaimed their national independ- 
ence and at once began to shape their own 
destiny in their own way. From then on for 
some 20 years, the democratic government 
they established worked near miracles, both 
in the task of rebuilding the country and 
in educating the people in democratic and 
progressive ways. In this difficult but re- 
warding task the Lithuanians were so suc- 
cessful that their government in its social, 
economic, educational, and political work- 
ing became a model for many other coun- 
tries. But the life of bare 2 decades was 
something like an Indian summer in Lith- 
uanian history. Soon after the outbreak of 
World War II, Lithuania was forcibly an- 
nexed to the Soviet Union. In 1941 the Nazis 
overran the country and liberated it, only 
to hand it back to the Red Army in 1944. 
Since then Lithuania has been turned into 
a vast concentration camp, completely sealed 
off from the free world. Under this tyranny, 
the Lithuanians cannot celebrate their most 
cherished holiday, the anniversary of their 
independence, but it is not forgotten here in 
America. All Americans join with those of 
Lithuanian descent in the celebration of this 
day. 


The Georgia Literature Commission 


w 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. James P. Wesberry, pastor of the 
Morningside Baptist Church, Atlanta, 
Ga., is affectionately dnd pleasantly re- 
membered by the membership of the 
House in the capacity of Acting Chaplain 
from July 27 to August 25, 1949. 

Among the many activities of his busy 
life, Dr. Wesberry serves as chairman of 
the Georgia Commission on Literature, a 
State commission which was set up by 
the legislature to cope with the ever- 
growing problem of obscenity in litera- 
ture. 

In his capacity as chairman of the 
Georgia Commission on Literature, Dr. 
Wesberry delivered a splendid address to 
the Atlantic Coast Independent Distribu- 
tors Association on January 17. 

In that address Dr. Wesberry dealt 
very realistically with the evil influences 
which follow the traffic in lewd and ob- 
scene literature by those who are willing 
to stoop to the lowest levels in search of 
the dollar. 


I have read Dr. Wesberry's address 
with interest and appreciation. I feel 
that it deserves as wide a circulation as 
possible, and having obtained unanimous 
consent for that purpose, I insert the 
address herewith: 


THE GEORGIA LITERATURE COMMISSION 


(Address at Augusta, Ga., Bon Air Hotel, 
January 17,°1957, to the Atlantic Coast 
Independent Distributors Association by 
James P. Wesberry, chairman, Georgia 
Commission on Literature, Atlanta, Ga.) 
Almost 4 years ago, in February of 1953, 

the Georgia Literature Commission came into 

being. So far as we know Georgia was the 
first State to take such action in an effort 
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to cope with the problem of obscenity in lit- 
erature. Known as house bill 247, the bill 
passed both the house and senate unani- . 
mously and was confirmed by the Governor. 
The Governor at that time was the present 
distinguished United States Senator HERMAN 
TALMADGE who said at the time the commis- 
sion members were appointed and sworn in: 
“Censorship in a free country is repugnant 
to me, and had the commission created under 
this act any authority of censorship, I would 
have unhesitatingly vetoed it because such 
would be in contravention of our Constitu- 
tion and our conception of free minds and 
freemen.” In 1954, Governor TALMADGE said 
concerning the function of the commission, 
“It is a study agency, has no powers of cen- 

„nor authority to punish offenders.” 
He stated that the Commission was set up 
by the general assembly “for the purpose of 
ridding our newsstands of lewd and obscene 
literature which are deleterious to the morals 
and good order of our communities and 
State. It has no purpose other than further- 
ing that of public decency and protecting 
our youth.” 

There was, of course, already a very strong 
obscenity law on the statute books of Geor- 
gia, section 26-6301 of the Code of Georgia 
of 1933, which reads: “Sale, etc., of obscene 


i pictures, books, etc.: Any person who shall 


bring, or cause to be brought, into this State 
for sale exhibition, or shall sell or offer to 
sell, or shall lend or give away, or offer to 
lend or give away, or who shall possess or 
having possession thereof, shall knowingly 
exhibit to another any indecent pictorial 
newspaper tending to debauch the morals, 
or any indecent or obscene book, pamphlet. 
magazine, newspaper, or other printed paper 
devoted to the publication, and principally 
made up of pictures or stories of deeds of 
lust, or shall advertise any of said articles 
or ngs for sale, by any form of notice, 
printed, written, or verbal, or shall manufac- 
ture, draw, or print any of said articles, with 
intent to sell or expose or to circulate the 
same, shall, upon conviction, be punished 
by confinement and labor in the penitentiary 
for not less than 1 nor more than 5 years. 
However, upon the recommendation of the 
jury, said offense may be punished as for a 
-misdemeanor.” 

With the change in times there has also 
come a corresponding change in pornographic - 
material, The business has become highly 
specialized. Consequently, many State laws 
have been altered throughout the Nation. 
These laws, generally speaking, make the of- 
fense a misdemeanor. 

On May 20, 1956, the United States Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency made an interim report to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary relative to the inves- 
tigation of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States. They reported that they had 
been making a “full and complete study of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States.“ 
including its “extent and character” and its 
causes and contributing factors.“ It was 
made very clear that the interstate traffic 
in pornographic materials and its availabil- 
ity and effect on juveniles and youth was a 
matter of great concern to the subcommit- 
tee. An earlier study of this subcommittee 
of crime and horror comics paved the way 
for this intensive inquiry into the origin 
and circulation of pornography, and its dele- 
terious impact on the thinking and habits of 
juveniles. It states that “the incalculable 
damage to the moral and psychological fabric 
of our society through its effect on young- 
sters is obvious when exposed in all of its 
aspects.” The Select Committee on Current 

phic Materials of the 82d Congress, 

December 31, 1952, points out, “The extent 
to which the profit motive has brushéd aside 
all generally accepted standards of decency 
and good taste and substituted inferior 
moral standards, has become not only a na- 
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tional disgrace but a menace to our civic 
welfare as well.” = 

This committee pointed out that, under 
the cloak “of this awareness, loathesome and 
lecherous purveyors of pornography have 
been operating in a great many instances 
virtually with a free hand.“ and that the 
magnitude of this business is appalling, “It 
accordingly is not an idle conclusion when 
we estimate now that pornography up to 
this time has been a $500-million-a-year 
racket.” This 7l-page report said that “the 
quantity and quality of the material beggars 
description. It is wanton, depraved, nau- 
seating, despicable. demoralizing, destruc- 
tive, and capable of poisoning any mind at 
any age.” 

The congressional Committee on Current 
Pornographic Materials report points out 
that the exaltation of passion above prin- 
ciple and the identification of lust with love 
are so prevalent in so-called pocket-size 
books that the casual reader of such litera- 
ture might easily conclude that all married 
persons are habitually adulterous and all 
teen-agers completely devoid of sex inhibi- 
tions.” 

The congressional leaders said, “Wishful 
thinking, noble emotions, righteous indigna- 
tion will never check the resourceful public 
enemies, parasites on the free-press privilege, 
who thrive on the profits derived from the 
exploitation of current phic mate- 
rials. Nothing,” it says, “will be gained by 
prosecuting a few isolated cases. 

This committee found and clearly states 
that civil and religious organizations 
throughout the land are in essential agree- 
ment that the same concerted action should 
be taken against moral filth as against mate- 
rial filth. 

It is quite evident from both the congres- 
sional and senatorial investigations that 
publishers, as the congrersional committee 
reported, “are responsible for the inception, 
preparation, distribution, and sale of porno- 
graphic literature, “Which now reaches an in- 
credible volume and produces profits of such 
magnitude as to encourage resistance on 
their part to all efforts leading to control by 
law. Any effort,” they said, “toward con- 
trolling this menace effectively must begin 
at the source, which is the publisher, and 
this is emphasized by the results of inquiries 
which the committee has conducted.” 

We naturally assume that most publishers 
have made a very careful study of these im- 
portant governmental findings. These find- 
ings being investigations by Members of 
both branches of the Congress, citizens of 
America do not question their accuracy. 
Many of them do, however, I assure you, 
question how any publisher, aware of these 
startling facts can continue to publish 
pornography. 

There is no doubt about it but that the 27 
comic book publishers composing the Comics 
Magazine Association of America regained 
much prestige with many decency loving 
Americans when they decided at whatever 
cost to their business financially to set up 
an organization within their own ranks to 
rid the newsstands of comic book “trash.” 
The appointment of a prominent jurist to 
serve as judge or czar of what should be 
censored was modeled, we were told, after 
Hollywood's Hay's office and the baseball czar. 
Operating under a real code of decency, they 
have greatly improved their own productions 
and merit much commendation throughout 
the Nation. And I might add that in my 
way of thinking they have thus gained far 
more than they have lost. - 

A recent article appeared in one of our 
Atlanta newspapers entitled “Sin Doesn't 
Pay, Hollywood Learns.” It has to do with 
the survival of the film industry from the 
attacks from without by censoring groups 
and the attrition from within by producers 
who would convert smut into a fast buck. 
The main reason for this survival, we were 
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told, has been the motion-picture production 
code, a system of self-regulation that is 
unique in American industry. The code 
has recently been revised. Hollywood found 
that immorality didn’t pay, that it always 
arouses a hornet's nest of censorship and 
boycott. The article pointed out that it's 
likely that the production code, despite some 
defections and mutinies, will continue to 
censor most Hollywood movies at the source. 
“The film industry.“ has, it says, “learned 
over and over again that it's better to regu- 
late itself than have someone else do the 
job.” 

We wonder how long it will take the pub- 
lishers ọf America to learn this lesson. Evi- 
dently from the effort being made by the 27 
comic book publishers, some of our publish- 
ers are on the way, and all others who are, 
are to be highly congratulated. And, in 
familiar words of my high’ calling to the 
gospel ministry, I say, God bless them.” 

Unfortunately, such a stete of affairs does 
not exist among all publishers, and many 
reputable publishers are injured by those 
of lower principles, as well as many readers. 
The responsibility, therefore, has inevitably 
been placed upon some of us to deal with 
this problem from the standpoint of law. 

The bill creating our commission, which 
has never been changed, though several at- 
tempts have been made to revise it, defines 
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was our intention to cooperate as fully as 
possible with them and expressed the hope 
that through voluntary cooperation we might 
work. together to rid the newsstands of 
Georgia of indecent literature. This met thè 
enthusiastic approval of the distributors 
present and all of them pledged their co- 
operation and told us that they would gladly 
do anything we suggested to them. And so, 
for over 34% years we were able through mu- 
tual agreement and understanding to remove 
many pocket-sized books and magazines 
from our newsstands without a single recom- 
mendation of prosecution. 

From the very day we were appointed until 
iow, while we received excellent cooperation 
from distributors, we found ourselves in an 
atmosphere of conflicting praise andy criti- 
clsm—of brickbats and bouquets. While 
some newspaper editors rose co’ y to 
our defense, and most of them have given 
us lots of good publicity, many of them saw 
in us a threat to the freedom of the press. 
Therefore countless editorials, many of them 
reflecting a deplorable ignorance of both the 
problem of obscene literature and of the 
functions and organization of our commis- 
sion, were written condemning us. 

In the midst of almost innumerable reso- 
lutions and commendations and the unwav- 


‘ering, magnificent support of both church 
“people and church editors, as well as of many 


other groups such as Masonic lodges, PTA 


“literature” as “any book, pamphlet, paper, @groups, civic clubs, etc., we received a bar- 


drawing, lithograph, engraving, photograph, 
or picture.” “Obscene literature” means 
“any literature offensive to the chastity or 
modesty, expressing or presenting to the 
mind or view something that purity and 
decency forbid to be exposed.” The com- 
mission was to consist of three members, 
citizens of the State of highest moral char- 
acter, to be appointed by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the senate. The 
appointments were for 4 years; the chairman 
to be elected by the members. Meetings 
were to be held monthly and at other neces- 
eary times, not to exceed 30 days in any 1 
year. The members were to receive $10 per 
diem, plus actual necessary expenses in con- 
nection with the attendance at such meet- 
ings. 

The commission was authorized to make 
necessary Investigations “into all sales of 
literature which they have reason to sus- 
pect is detrimental to the morals of the 
citizens of this State,” to hold hearings and 
make findings “on literature they have found 
to be obscene through their investigations or 
from evidence furnished them by any citi- 
zen of this State.“ The persons, partnership, 
company, corporation, or other agency sell- 
ing, distributing, or otherwise providing the 
citizens with alleged obscene literature 
might appear and give evidence at the hear- 
ings. The commission was to make findings 
upon all hearings “and shall have the power 
to prohibit the distribution of any ÜUter- 
ature they find to be obscene, by first notify- 
ing the offending party, or parties, 30 days 
prior to recommending prosecution. The 
prosecution was to be made under the crim- 
inal laws of the State (sec. 26-6301 of the 
Code of Georgia) already cited, of any per- 
son, corporation, company, partnership, or 
any other agency that this commission finds 
to be selling or otherwise distributing ob- 
scene literature. The commission was to 
notify the solicitor general of the circuit in 
which said literature has been sold, or other- 
wise distributed, of its findings and recom- 
mendations, and to provide the solicitor 
with any evidence they have obtained dur- 
ing hearings, and so forth. This act ex- 
empted all weekly and daily newspapers, 
all Federal and State matters, and all read- 
ing matter used in the recognized religious, 
scientific, or educational institutions of the 
United States of America. 

One of the very first acts of this commis- 
sion was to call a meeting of all distributors 
in Georgia at which time we stated that it 


“rage of condemnation. All barrels were un- 
loaded on us: Much of it was as ugly and 
-sordid as the pornography we were fighting, 


and the letters we received condemning us 
were mostly anonymous. Some of the 
anonymous writers attacked the Bible. Some 
of the newsmen, eagerly seeking for some- 
thing sensational, all, no doubt, fine people, 
trembled and feared lest some passages of 
poor old Chaucer should suffer deletion. 
Some appeared to literally despair for fear 
we would revise both Shakespeare and the 
Bible. And one of the great well-known na- 
tional commentators expressed the anxiety 
that the art galleries of Georgia would soon 
be divested of all of their great art. 

On and on went the criticism. We were 
accused of both open and disguised censor- 
ship; of being an irregular and extrajudicial 
court; of bypassing existing laws; of violat- 
ing both State and Federal constitutions: 
threatening the freedom of the press; ad- 
vocating thought control; intimidating pub- 
lishers and distributors; operating in un- 
democratic secrecy; and, because of my own 
church affiliation, of violating the principle 
of separation of church and state. We were 
told that benign censorship may turn cor- 
rosive overnight; we were compared with 
book-burners; and we were said to advertise, 
by our very existence, lewdness, totalitarian- 
ism, and un-Americanism. Finally, we were 
advised to resign and at the same time 
strongly urged to remain on the commission 
for fear of what might happen if it changed 
hands. What a strange and interesting 
story. 

Recognizing the right of our critics to 
their opinions, as graciously and wisely as 
we knew how we continued to pursue our 
policy of cooperation. The record speaks for 
itself. It has been well written so that all 
who will may read. Despite all obstacles our 
commission has accomplished much good. 
While some news dealers continued to flaunt 
their obscene wares before the public, many 
of them became increasingly aware of their 
responsibility. Multiplied thousands of 
Georgians have been alerted, and in many 
of our cities we now have local committees 
which are a powerful force within the local 
community, working with dealers, distribu- 
tors, the people, and with us. They have 
given us invaluable assistance. 

Our commission has had correspondence 
with many individuals and groups all over 
the Nation requesting a helping hand. 
Notable among these was the New York State 
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Joint Legislative Committee Studying the 
Publication and Dissemination of Objection- 
able and Obscene Materials. One of their 
attorneys spent some time in Atlanta study- 
ing our Commission and its activities. In 
their printed report of 1956 they tell about 
our work and say, “In the event that the 
magazine publishing industry fails to take 
steps to control its irresponsible members, 


creation of a similar commission in the 


State of New York may well become advisable. 
With this in mind, the committee has draft- 
ed a bill proposing a literature commission 
for this State.” The bill was submitted at 
that time for purposes of study only. 

After 3% years of literally leaning over 
backwards to cooperate with distributors, 
this beautiful ideal of mutual cooperation 
was suddenly interrupted when at the re- 
quest of a lawyer representing the distribu- 
tors the commission was pressed for a de- 
cision from the attorney general as to 
whether the finding by the commission that 
a particular publication is obscene is a 
finding against the particular issue of the 
publication under review, or is it a finding 
and determination with respect to the title 
of the publication and all subsequent issues 
thereof. The attorney general on Septem- 
ber 24, 1956, handed down this decision, 
which. we anticipated, that, “In my opinion 
this provision authorizes the commission to 
make findings on literature ‘in being’ at that 
time, I. e., as to a copy of a magazine ac- 
tually before the commission. If the com- 
mission finds such a magazine to be obscene, 
they have authority to prohibit the dis- 
tribution of that particular issue by first 
notifying the offending party, or parties, 
30 days prior to recommending prosecution. 
This prohibition could not apply to any 
future issue of the magazine for the reason 
that there would be no basis for determining 
the possible content of any such future 
issue.” This meant that the commission 
now had no alternative regarding individual 
issues which in their opinion were obscene 
than to recommend prosecution. There was 
no longer any basis for mutual cooperation. 
We were forced to either do nothing or to 
recommend prosecution on individual issues. 

Almost immediately we decided to follow 
what we interpreted as the attorney general 
al's ultimatum and agreed to recommend the 
smth arty involving several specified issues 


of magazines. 

Shortly thereafter we held a joint meeting 
with the legislative committee of the solici- 
tor generals of and distributors to 
study the possibility of offering a revised bill 
to the general assembly now in session. We 
were greatly encouraged by the solicitor gen- 
erals. We found them anxious to enforce the 
law. We cannot praise them too highly nor 
thank them enough. We are also most grate- 
ful for the help the distributors gave us. 


It was our plan to present a bill that would 
redefine obscenity, to establish a central of- 
fioe, elect one of our members as executive 
secretary to direct our work on a full-time 
basis, employ such personnel as we deemed 
necessary, give us authority to enter into an 
agreement with distributors and retailers 
whereby they might submit certain new is- 
sues of said periodicals, magazines, etc., to us 
before they are circulated for sale, and if in 
the opinion of the commission, the literature 
in question is obscene, the said distributor or 
retailer will be duly notified so that the said 
ddistributor or said retailer may take what- 
ever action he deems necessary in order to 
prevent any violation by him of the law con- 
cerning obscene literature. 

While we were still in the process of do- 
ing our best to answer the heartrending 
of distributers.to help them by working'out 
something in which the distributors them- 
selves were not only perfectly agreeable, but 
seemingly very anxious for us to do, we sud- 
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denly, though not unexpectedly, were thrust 
into Federal court. We had been threatened 
by such action from the beginning. We were 
summoned to answer in the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of 
Georgia, the Atlanta division, a complaint of 
several publishing companies outside of 
Georgia which contested the constitution- 
ality of the bill creating our Commission and 
enjoining us from sending out letters in our 
efforts to get literature, which, in our opin- 
ion, showed evidence of obscenity, off the 
newsstands without having to recommend 
prosecution. 

On January 4, 1957, in the United States 
court of appeals in Atlanta, these questions 
were argued before three Federal judges by a 
lawyer representing the publishers and our 
attorneys. Judge Elbert Tuttle, speaking for 
the court, after a 3-hour hearing. said that 
the statute as “correctly construed” does not 
raise a constitutional question. The act cre- 
ating the commission “merely authorizes the 
commission to investigate (alleged obscenity 
in literature) and recommend action,” Judge 
Tuttle said. He pointed out that the Com- 
mission has no direct prosecutory powers it- 
self but can only recommend prosecution. 
Following the judge's remarks, the court dis- 
solved, and United States District Judge 
Boyd Sloan, a member of the tribunal, was 
appointed to continue the hearing. So far 
as we know up until the present time Judge 
Sloan has not ruled in regard to the injunc- 
tion. 

Even if our commission is restrained from 
using former methods of operation, it will 
probably make little difference because as 
the court was clearly shown those methods 
were discontinued immediately upon the rul- 
ing of the attorney general of the State on 
September 24, 1956. (Since this address was 
delivered the court declared the questions 
moot and dismissed the case.) 

This means, therefore, that the Georgia 
Commission on Literature now operates un- 
der a bill which has been decided by a three- 
judge United States Court of Appeals to be 
constitutional. What effect this will have 
upon our efforts or desſre to push for the 

revised bill in the general assembly 
I cannot exactly say. I am only one member 
of the commission and since we have not 
had a meeting to consider our policy, I can- 
not speak for the commission as a whole. 
It is quite possible in the light of these events 
that if any effort is made at all to revise our 
bill, that we will not now go as far as we 
had intended. Since we now have the assur- 
ance of the Federal Court that we are oper- 
ating under a constitutional bill it may be 
best to leave well enough alone. This, how- 
ever, is a matter for the commission to de- 
cide. We are awaiting Judge Sloan’s ruling 
concerning an injunction before holding an- 
other meeting to decide our future course of 
action. There may be some who like one of 
our great Atlanta editors who in a recent 
editorial entitled “Literature Body Is Weak,” 
says, There's little point in continuing to 
burden the taxpayers with an agency that 
is so powerless to justify its reason for exist- 
ing.” But, with the eyes of many other 
groups throughout the Nation upon us, 
watching to see whether we are operating 
constitutionally or not, it is our personal 
opinion that the publishers did our cause 
a million dollars worth of good by carrying 
out the threat of their lawyers which has 
hung over us almost ever since the day we 
took office. The Georgia Commission on 
Literature is deeply indebted to the pub- 
Iishers for the service they have rendered 
the cause of decency by helping us gain this 
new footing within our own State and in- 
ereased prestige throughout the Nation and 
the world. We feel greatly strengthened for 
the tasks which lie ahead. 
` I speak with love and goodwill for all men 
and as only one member of the commission 
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when I say as I see it the only course of 
action as we face the future is to follow 
both the attorney general's ruling and the 
interpretation of the Federal court, and to 
carry out the letter instead of the spirit of 
the law. This means getting down to the 
business of making investigations, holding 
hearings, studying, making findings and rec- 
ommending prosecutions. If this meets the 
approval of the other members of our com- 
mission, this will be our future policy. This 
will be a matter for the entire commission 
to decide. We deeply and sincerely regret 
that our policy of mutual cooperation has 
been overruled. We intend to deal with true 
Christian courtesy and fairness with all who 
have business with us, but we are indeed 
sick, tired, completely and thoroughly dis- 
gusted with some of the pocket-size books 
and magazines which have been brought to 
our attention, Unless those we receive com- 
plaints about show a marked improvement 
over some we have dealt with in the past, 
we will without hesitation and without our 
former efforts to accomplish the task on a 
volunteer basis or to enter into any agree- 
ment with distributors, pursue our duty of 
directly recommending prosecution without 
fear or favor with full steam. And I must 
remind you that this course of action has 
been demanded by the publishers and set for 
us by the Federal court. This is the only 
course we can follow under the existing cir- 
cumstances. As you, no doubt, understand 


our recommendations will be made directly 


to the solicitor generals and left in their 
hands. We have no power to prosecute but 
only to recommend prosecution. 

Some time ago there was a great gathering 
of 500 editors from all over the United States 
in Washington. In the opening of their 
meeting these distinguished editors bowed 
their heads while Grove Patterson, editor in 
chief of the Toledo Blade, led them in prayer. 
If this beautiful prayer were answered, our 
problems regarding obscenity would be ended 
without the intervention of the law. How 
I wish that not only every editor, but all 
publishers, also, would make this the prayer 
of their hearts: 

“Almighty God: We pause at the beginning 
of this meeting to give expression to our 
gratitude for blessings, some of them peculiar 
to America, for which we have been insuf- 
ficiently appreciative. We are grateful for 
the privilege of free expression. But may we 
be mindful of the moral responsibility which 
marches with that privilege. In the delibera- 
tions of these hours to come, may we be re- 
leased from bickering, from pettiness, from 
ill-advised attention to trivialities, from the 
temptations of injustice, and from every 
aspect of unkindness in our decisions. 

“As we here seek light, and in our living 
day by day, may we become more acutely 
aware that our finest ideals derive from a 
power greater than ourselves. May we seek 
to have communion with that power. In a 
renewed faith may we seek to translate ideals 
into realities. May we realize that no idea 
that comes from God is too great for men, at 
their best, to contemplate. 

“Finally, we pray for humility, remem- 
bering the words of the prophet: ‘For what 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
before thy God.“ 


“Truth forever on the scaffold; 
Wrong forever on the throne; 
Yet the scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God among the shadows 
Keeping watch above his own.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


And it remains forever true that “the stars 
in their courses fought against Sisera” 
(Judges 5: 20). We believe that God and 
the stars are on our side. 


1957 
Middle East Muddling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the dilemma that faces the world in 
the Middle East is almost beyond de- 
scription. There are those who take a 
narrow partisan view and are attempting 
to make political capital of it. 

Mr. Joseph E. Evans, writing in the 
Wall Street Journal on February 15, re- 
fers to the situation as “Middle East 
muddling” and goes on to say that the 
Senate probers will find fumbling by 
both parties and, of course, this is the 
obvious fact. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including the article re- 
ferred to above: 

Niro E East MUDDLING—SENATE Prosers WILL 
FIND FUMBLING BY BOTH PARTIES 
(By Joseph E. Evans) 

When the Senate begins its probe of United 
States policy in the Middle East since 1946, 
it will find no lack of fumbling—on both 
sides of the political fence. 

For the greater part of the decade, of 
course, the Democrats controlled the national 
administrations and made foreign policy. 
And it would be difficult to demonstrate that 
In the immediate postwar years the Demo- 
cratic administration had any Middle East- 
ern policy at all. The decline of colonialism 
and the rise of nationalism—even the pos- 
sibility of Soviet exploitation of these de- 
velopments in the Middle East—were clear 
enough in 1946, but there was no policy 
designed to prevent such momentous 
changes from operating against the eco- 
nomic and political interests of the United 
States in the area. 

This is not to say that the United States 
Was idle. In 1946 the United States stood 
firm against further Soviet occupation of 
Part of Iran. In 1947 the Truman doctrine 
was announced as a counterfoil to Soviet 
efforts to infiltrate Greece and Turkey. 
Meantime the United States was a prime 
Mover in the United Nations’ creation of the 
State of Israel, which was proclaimed early 
in 1948. : 

PIECEMEAL POLICIES 

Still, these were piecemeal policies. The 
Israel policy in particular, however under- 
standable from humanitarian and domestic 
Political viewpoints, was hardly a policy for 
the Middle East as a whole. Indeed, the 
establishment of Israel triggered a military 
attack on it by the Arab League. That war 
was more or less halted by a truce in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, but it broke out again last fall; 
it has never been settled and seems today 
further than ever from settlement. 

If American policy was not specifically 
anti-Arab, it nonetheless continued pro- 
Israel throughout the Democratic tenure. 
This bedeviled any United States attempt 
to get economic cooperation among the 
Middle Eastern nations. It also doomed to 
Tailure any United States efforts to construct 
a NATO e Middle East defense organiza- 
tion against the threat of Soviet attack. 

Gradually another enormous anomaly be- 


the United States Government, by 
analogy with its own history, felt instinct- 
ively sympathetic toward the trend. Yet 
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it was deeply allied with the very colonial 
powers. Britain and France, that were most 
hated by the Middle East nationalists. This 
ambivalence, whether apparent or real, ef- 
Iectively thwarted the formulation of any co- 
herent Middle East policy. 

Thus it is well to remember that, though 
the Middle East is undeniably a mess today, 
it was also a mess at the end of the Demo- 
cratic term—an explosive Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute which had already flared into war, chaos 
in Iran, rampaging nationalism which the 
United States was powerless to channel, and 
the Soviets in the wings. Perhaps no useful 
policy could have been devised, but 6 years 
of Democratic control had failed to produce 
one or in any way improve the climate in 
the Middle East. 


GOP IDEAS 


The Republican Administration came into 
Office with at least some tentative ideas about 
doing things differently. While it certainty 
did not propose to take an anti-Israel stand, 
it tried to become a friend of the Arabs as 
well as the Israelis in the hope of enhancing 
the prospects of a settlement between the two 
antagonists, N 

At the same time the United States now 
felt it could identify itself more clearly with 
the nationalist demands by prevailing upon 
its European allies to make concessions, So 
it was that in July, 1954, Britain agreed to a 
timetable for the withdrawal of all its troops 
from Suez. 

Finally the United States believed that 
something could, after all, be done about 
building the nucleus of a Middle East defense 
organization, consisting in the first place of 
nations already pro-Western. These com- 
prised Iran (by then stabilized through some 
brilliant American diplomacy), Iraq, Turkey, 
and Pakistan. It is significant that, while all 
these nations are Moslem, only one—Iraq— 
is Arab. The four nations and Britain joined 
in the establishment of the Baghdad Pact 
in 1955. The Pnited States is a member in all 
but name. 

For a while these new emphases in Middle 
Eastern policy seemed not without promise; 
at least they seemed more promising than 
the frustrated piecemeal policies of the pre- 
ceding administrations. But then last year 
everything, or almost everything, blew up. 
Where did the United States go wrong, if it 
did go wrong? 

UNDERESTIMATING NASSER 

One thing, perhaps, is that the United 
States underestimated the ambitions of 
Egyptian President Nasser. It regarded him 
at first as a hopeful and stabilizing element 
in the Middle East instead of the trouble- 
maker he proved to be. Moreover, though 
the United States was prepared to help 
Egypt, it was not prepared to do one thing 
Nasser very much wanted—sell him arms. 
As a result he bought them from the Com- 
munists, which in effect meant that the So- 
viets jumped over the northern tier defense 
line of the Baghdad Pact and landed squarely 
in the middle of the Middle East. 

Whether it was possible to avoid this un- 
happy turn, however, is something else again. 
For the way to avoid it was to sell Nasser 
arms when he wanted to buy them from the 
United States. And that would scarcely have 
been calculated to promote the prospects of 
peace in the Middle East. 

At any rate the United States still thought, 
as late as December 1955, that Nasser's Com- 
munist military ties could be offset by West- 
ern economic aid. It announced that help 
would be forthcoming on Nasser's grandiose 
and economically dubious Aswan Dam proj- 
ect. Last July the United States fairly well 
fed up with Nasser at last, abruptly with- 
drew the offer. 

It is said that this withdrawal caused 
Nasser to seize the Suez Canal, which he did 
about a week later. But there is consider- 
able doubt that he acted quite that impul- 
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sively; it seems more likely that he simply 
used the Aswan rejection as an excuse—a 
singularly illogical one—for doing something 
he intended to do anyway. 

THE SUEZ INVASION 


In the same way some rather wild charges 
are heard about American responsibility 
for the Anglo-French invasion of Egypt. 
It is suggested that the United States was 
somehow wrong to imperil the Atlantic allt- 
ance, But it was the British and French, of 
course, who did the imperiling, if any, by 
going against the explicit wishes of the 
United States, Probably not many Ameri- 
cans believe that the United States should 
have joined them in their ill-fated venture 
for the sake of preserving Atlantic unity. 

A more valid criticism is that the United 
States might have remained neutral instead 
of denouncing Britain and France and pres- 
suring them into a cease-fire short of their 
objectives. And a more valid criticism of 
United States policy in the preinvasion 
weeks is the the United States may have over- 
sold to Britain and France its plans for a 
peaceful solution of the Suez dispute. When 
these plans came to nothing, the British and 
French felt their only remaining course was 
military attack. None of this, however, 
proves that it was a sensible course or that 
the United States was ill-advised to disso- 
ciate itself from it, 

And whatever the American misjudgments 
of the last couple of years, the United States 
now has greater freedom of action in the 
Middle East than at any time during the past 
decade. It may not be able to produce solu- 
tions, but at least it has the opportunity to 
frame policies in the light of its own interests 
and those of the nations concerned. 

How the Senate investigators will assess 
thls decade of diplomacy in the Middle East 
is anybody's guess, But an objective review 
might well raise doubts whether any outside 
nation can, or should attempt to, settle the 
whole vexed complex singlehandedly. At the 
least such an inquiry could hardly fail to 
show that both parties have helped shape the 
situation as it exists today—and that neither 
has enjoyed a monopoly of error, 


Income Tax Break for Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago Sun-Times should be com- 
mended for their editorial on February 
11, 1957, Income Tax Break for Students. 


I would like to insert the editorial for 
the Recorp, 
Income Tax Break FOR STUDENTS 


At this time of the year, Americans are 
very conscious of their income tax problems. 
Those with sons or daughters in college also 
have had the semiannual tuition reminder 
of the cost of higher education. This is an 
appropriate time, therefore, to once again 
outline our reasons why there should be a 
form of Federal income tax deduction for 
money paid in tuition to a tax-exempt insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

Each year bills to accomplish this are in- 
troduced in Congress, but they die in com- 
mittee. Senator J. WILLIAM 


to allow additional income-tax exemptions 
to persons who are full-time college stu- 
dents or who have children in college. 
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A vital product of such a measure would 
help relieve hardpressed public and private 
institutions and colleges of penalties which 
inflation has imposed. Many students might 
be encouraged to go to private institutions 
which, perforce, must charge higher tul- 
tion than public colleges. Moreover, some 
colleges could raise tuition fees slightly with- 
out the additional cost being borne by 

ents. 

The objection to Government financial aid 
of private institutions would not apply here. 
The Government would be helping educa- 
tion by helping individudls who pay for it, 
and.the benefits would be felt in individual 
communities. A well-off community would 
not be called upon to subsidize a substandard 
one. 

It can be argued with some justification 
that to deny educational tax relief to indi- 
viduals is discriminatory. Corporations may 
donate money to a university or college which 
may be used to finance the education of a 
particular deserving student. The corpora- 
tion deducts this from its income before 
paying taxes. 

In effect, a corporation can put a student 
through school on tax-exempt dollars, but 
if the student's parents did this on their 
own they could not claim any deduction. 

A tax credit for college tuition would not 
be very costly to the Government, but it 
would be a valuable aid to education on 
which the Nation's very future depends. 


The Use of Surplus Farm Products in 
Motor Fuel Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN . 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, before 
the advent of the auto, truck and trac- 
tor, our horses and mules consumed the 
crops from 43 million acres. Our grain 
surpluses should now be consumed in 
motor fuel.- The following is a news 
release: 

Jornt News RELEASE From THE OFFICES OF 
SENATOR KARL E. MUNDT AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVE BEN JENSEN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. February 18.—Sena- 

tor Kar. E. Munpt, Republican, South Da- 
kota, and Representative Ben JENSEN, Re- 
publican, Iowa, today introduced identical 
bills to achieve use of surplus farm products 
in motor fuel production in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

On introducing their legislation the two 
solons told reporters their bill would require 
that motor fuel used in the United States 
contain a minimum of 5 percent by volume 
of alcohol manufactured from agricultural 
products. Commenting further, Munpr and 
JENSEN said, “Experience has shown us that 
long storage of grain under Government 
loan is not a practice which can be justified 
either technologically or economically, since 
after long periods of storage grain becomes 
largely lost as a useful commodity. We feel 
that these farm surpluses, the fruits of 
American farm production, can be put to 
work for the good of all our country.” 

Muwnor and JENSEN pointed to the fact that 
on January 9, 1957, the Department of Ag- 
riculture had nearly a billion bushels of 
corn in storage. Their legislation calls for 
a minimum mixture of 5 percent alcohol with 


gasoline which they estimate would have the 
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potential of using up our stored corn sur- 
pluses in 1 to 2 years. 

In commenting further, MUNDT and JENSEN 
said, We believe this legislation provides 
the means for the intelligent use of our agri- 
cultural surpluses and that Congress has 
the serious responsibility for development of 
sensible programs in this field.” Munor and 
Jenstn told reporters the United States 
would not be pioneering in a new field if 
their bill is passed, since foreign countries 
such as Brazil and Cuba have operated sim- 
ilar programs with success. 

Senator MUNDT and Congressman JENSEN 
expressed optimism that their bill, if en- 
acted into law, would have an immediate ef- 
fect. “Weare informed that our present dis- 
tillers of alcohol for medicine and beverage 
need only to operate their plants less than 
25 percent of the time to meet their present 
requirements, so we feel satisfied that sub- 
stantial production under the legislation we 
are sponsoring could be quickly achieved. 

Earlier this month, Munpr and JENSEN 
spent a morning with the President's Com- 
mission on Increased Industrial Use of Agri- 
cultural Commodities after which they ex- 
pressed themselves as highly gratified at the 
interest and attention the Commission is de- 
voting to the alcohol motor fuel proposal. 


Nature’s Neglect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Record two editorials 
from the Chanute (Kans.) Tribune of 
February 1, 1957. They are entitled, 
Nature's Neglect” and “Aid for Roads, 
Not Water”: 

Narunz's NEGLECT 


The Mother Nature that blessed eastern 
Kansas with abundant resources was neglect- 
ful in one department—an underground 
supply of fresh water. 

City fathers in the area have sorrowfully 
resigned themselves to this lack. They are 
depending, for municipal water supplies of 
the future, on reservoir storage. 

The Parsons Sun bluntly observed that at 
Parsons there is no underground water in 
necessary quantities of desirable quality. 
Its conclusion was backed up by findings of 
the Kansas geological survey which made 
test drillings. 

The same situation holds in Butler County 
where the El Dorado Times says: 

“El Dorado discovered this truth a few 
years ago the hard way. This town spent 
considerable money on wells, pumps, and 
pipeline—only to find that the wells failed 
to hold up. The geology that gave Butler 
County large volumes of oil operates against 
the presence of abundant stores of under- 
ground water.” 

The Times adds that Emporia also is in 
the grip of a severe water deficiency, yet 
Emporia, in the midst of a critical water 
shortage, is not relying on wells. 

This fact of geology is being discovered 
belatedly in many other towns. Some of 
them have learned the hard way that the 
increasing water needs of eastern Kansas 
can be met in only one way. That is by the 
construction of dams—big dams, little dams, 
and medium-sized dams. 

Man has to fill in for Mother Nature’s lack, 
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Am FOR Ros, Nor WATER 

Kansas will spend $23 million more in its 
next fiscal year than it ever has in any like 
period before, but only because the Federal 
Government is putting up most of the 
money. Otherwise Governor Docking's sub- 
mitted budget is remarkable because in a 
period of slightly rising prices it proposes 
virtually no greater expenditures than are 
being made in the present period. 

The major items are worth enumerating 
to remind all of us who put it up where our 
money goes. Highways will take $101.3 mil- 
lion, or 35.8 percent of the total. Education 
will get $77.1 million. Public welfare, $56.6 
million, Health and hospitals, $23 million. 
General government, $17 million, Pubic 
safety, $4.3 million. Agriculture, $3 million. 

The most noteworthy fact is not what 
items are on the State spending list, but 
what aren't. Conspicuous by its absence is 
an appropriation for water conservation and 
control. 

Kansas should lie itself quietly on a psy- 
chiatrist’s couch and be posed a question in 
two different forms. Would $101.3 million 
better be spent for road improvements or 
for improving the State's water supply? If 
$101.3 million can be afforded in a year for 
highways, how can it not afford to spend a 
like amount for tempering the effects of 
drought and floods? 


Our National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxconp, I wish to have inserted an edi- 
torial from the Arkansas City Daily 
Traveler, of Arkansas City, Kans. The 
editorial, written by Rex Woods, the 
editor, is entitled Our National Guard”: 

Our NATIONAL GUARD 


National Guard cities of Kansas—and 
Arkansas City is- one—might rally to the 
cause. One recruiting incentive is about to 
be lost. The Pentagon would have recruits 
serve 6 months on active duty. That would 
mean a high school or junior college student 
would be obliged to give up a year of school 
to join the National Guard. 

For some reason the military like to keep 
control of all Armed Forces. Training on 
home grounds is not to the liking of brass. 
They prefer sending the recruit to training 
areas where he cannot be watched by rela- 
tives and friends, 

Should the Pentagon edict get by, the 
National Guard units in many Kansas com- 
munities will be threatened with slow death. 
Recruiting will become difficult. A look at 
the record shows these units are small in- 
dustries. They have payrolls and the men 
and officers are available immediately to 
assist when disaster strikes the area. 

As for training recruits, the local eompany 
meeting once a week can accomplish more in 
a month than the other armed services can 
in daily training programs. Such practices 
as waiting are not made a part of the local 
training program. 

The National Guard took a low blow from 
Secretary Wilson when he made reference to 
the draft-dodging business. It would seem, 
that this particular issue could be carried to 
many Government departments. 
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While the Pentagon campaigns to build the 
armed services it controls, the local citizens 
would do well to place more responsibility 
with their National Guard units. A selective 
service training program at home would do 
much to help the economy and this is pos- 
sible through the National Guard. 

This reminder comes from the Dodge City 
Globe > 

“The National Guard will be seriously 
crippled unless a recent Pentagon order is 
modified. That statement is made after 
talking to officers and enlisted men of the 
guard and others interested in the future of 
the Nation's oldest military service. 

“The order requires that all new recrutts 
to the guard must undergo 6 months’ active 
training, this to be followed by 4% years’ 
duty in the guard. 

“National Guard officers say that,. under 
this plan, they will have difficulty recruiting 
young men of high school and college age as 
guard members, There is no quarrel with 
the requirement that some active duty under 
Army or Air Force auspices be a condition to 
enlistment. In fact, the officers say this 
would be a good thing. 

“However, the specification that the active 
duty be all in one period is expected to make 
guard enlistment unattractive to young men. 
Such a period of service would mean that a 
student usually would miss an entire year of 
school. 

“As an alternative, the adjutants general 
of all the States have suggested that 11 
weeks of service be substituted for the 6- 
month requirement. This would enable the 
young man to put in his active duty in one 
summier then return to his classes in the fall. 
It is believed many men would welcome such 
a schedule and would enlist so as to have the 
summer of active duty take place after grad- 
uation from high school and before start of 
college work. Other suggestions have been 
made that the active training, if it must be 6 
months long, be eplit into two 3-month or 
even three 2-month periods, service to be in 
successive summers. 

“Friends of the guard say they will have 
difficulty in intefesting recruits under the 
one-shot 6-month plan. If so, this means 
that local units of the guard and those in 
some 61 other Kansas communities will fall 
off in strength. They will be less potent parts 
of the Nation's defense if war comes. They 
will be less effective when they're needed in 
disasters or civil emergencies. In other 
words, the guard will be hard hit. Inciden- 
tally—and of Interest to all communities in- 
volved—guard maintenance will bring in less 
money to help the individuals receiving 
guard pay and to benefit business. 

“Some idea of the importance of this item 
to Kansas communities is seen in the fact 
that total personnel in the Kansas Army and 
Air Force National Guards now numbers 
7.320. 

“To return to the recent order, the opinion 
fs expressed in some quarters that the Penta- 
gon issued it after its 6-month active duty 
plan for the Reserve failed to prove popular. 
Young men seem to prefer to wait for the 
draft, even if it means 2 full years away from 
home. Nothing would be gained by taking 
potential recruits away from the National 
Guard and putting them in the same group. 

“The goal of our whole defense set-up is an 
Army, Navy and Air Force of citizen soldiers 
and sailors. The best way to build such a 
defense would be for the military authorities 
to draft policies which would tie In with the 
desires and inclinations of the young men 
involved and at the same time preserve ef- 
ficiency. The recent order for 6 months’ 
training for guardsmen ought to be changed. 
Its only effect will be to damage one of the 
components of the military service without 
improving the general situation.” 
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The Propaganda Campaign of Power 
Companies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 
Mr. WIER, Mr. Speaker, under leave 


granted to extend my remarks, I desire 


to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter from Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager, National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, 1303 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., 
regarding the propaganda campaign of 
power companies. 

Mr. Ellis’ letter follows: 

NATIONAL RuR4gt ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1957. 
Hon. Ror W. WIER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Win: Attached for your infor- 
mation is the latest ad in the propaganda 
series of the power companies. We wrote to 
you on this matter with a copy of an earlier 
ad on December 31. 

We want to call to your attention the fol- 
lowing part of the ad: 

“These companies can have this power 
ready when you need it because they do not 
have to wait for an act of fora 
cent of tax money—to build the plants. The 
same experience, imagination, and enterprise 
that electrified the Nation in a single life- 
time are at work- shaping your electric fu- 
ture. That's why in the years to come, as 
in the past, you will benefit most when you 
are served by independent companies like 
the ones bringing you this message.” 

These statements are simply not true. 

When the power companies say that they 
do not have “to wait for an act of Con- 
gress—or for a cent of tax money — they are 
implying, and falsely, that they do not receive 
any subsidies from the Federal Government. 
The facts are that they have already received 
certificates entitling them to interest-free 
loans of $14 billion and ultimate subsidies 
of $4.7 billion under section 168 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954, and they stand 
to obtain benefits far in excess of those 
amounts under section 167 of the same act. 

When the power companies attribute to 
themselves the credit for electrifying the 
Nation in a single lifetime, they are rewriting 
history by denying credit to local and State 
governments for activities along this line 
which date back to 1882, and they are eras- 
ing the ugly record of most of the private 
companies in excluding rural people from 
receiving modern electric service until rural 
people and the Congress through the rural 
electric systems with funds and technical as- 
sistance from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration did most of the rural job and 
forced the power companies to move into the 
field. 

Placed against the background of the long 
propaganda campaign of the power com- 
panies, using funds supplied by electric con- 
sumers, this ad is pointing to a bright future 
and propagandizing against the Federal 
power program, State and local electric sys- 
tems, and the rural electric program; that is, 
against all enterprise in the electric industry 
except private monopoly. 

We do not question the right of any Amer- 
lcan to free speech. We do question the 
privilege exercised by utility monopolies to 
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spread false and misleading propaganda 
against our program. And we wish to pro- 
test as strongly as polite language will permit 
the right of the power companies to finance 
this kind of propaganda out of funds col- 
lected from electric consumers, including a 
majority of the consumers of our own mem- 
ber systems. And we protest the privilege 
the power companies exercise in declaring 
such expenditures to be a part of the legiti- 
Mate expense of serving people with elec- 
tricity, and deducting these expenses from 
their profits before taxes. Since electric util- 
ities operate, in effect, under cost-plus con- 
tracts with the electric consumer, they 
should not be permitted to add the cost af 
misleading propaganda to the ratepayers’ 
bill and reduce their income taxes simul- 
taneously. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will 
take action affirmatively to prohibit these 
activities, leaving the officials and owners 
of the power companies free to say whatever 
they please as individuals, provided they do 
it at their own expense. 


Sincerely, 
P CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 
Plight of a Midwest Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, this last 
Thursday, February 14, was a day which 
obviously will long be remembered in the 
Ernest W. Mueller family circle. You 
see Ernest W. Mueller is—or was—a 
young Iowa farmer of approximately 35 
years of age who lived 5 miles west of 
Knoxville, Iowa. He grew up on a large 
farm just north of Winterset, Iowa, and 
graduated from the Winterset High 
School. At the time he was drafted in 


World War II he lacked just 1 or 2 


quarters of graduating from the agri- 
cultural course at Iowa State College. 

Now an interesting thing about Mr. 
Mueller is that last fall during the cam- 
paign Secretary of Agriculture and his 
party were entertained for lunch in the 
yard of the Ernest Mueller home. There 
were pictures in the paper of the party 
eating dinner there and also interviews 
on television. ; 

Now, I learn through a sale bill in 
the Iowa newspapers that Ernest Mueller 
is selling out and getting off the farm. 
It is my understanding that he plans to 
become a salesman for a livestock feed 
concern. : 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, the kind of a farm 
program which has consistently been 
espoused and fostered by this adminis- 
tration is ruinous to the American 
farmer. Here is concrete evidence that 
all is not well on the farm -when those 
who are loyal Republicans cannot stand 
the financial strain which has been 
thrust upon them through the policies 
of their own party, 

In the next few days I understand that 
we are to have an opportunity to debate 
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openly a bill designed to aid the farmer. 
At that time, Mr. Speaker, I will state 
further my views ọn the plight of the 
Midwest farmer. 

A condensed copy of the Ernest Muel- 
ler sale bill is as follows: 

Lance PUBLIC SALE 

I will sell at public auction at the farm 
located 5 miles west of Knoxville on Highway 
60-92, north of highway near Roadside Park, 
on Thursday, February 14 (must start 10:30 
a. m. sharp; in case of bad weather sale will 
be held in the loafing shed), 95 head of Hol- 
steins, 39 head of hogs, dairy equipment, 
farm ‘machinery, 3 Ford tractors, livestock 
equipment, 8-year-old Shetland gelding, 300 
bales 3d cutting alfalfa. 

ERNEST W. MUELLER. 

(Lunch served on grounds. Peters, Bing- 
ley, Richards, auctioneers. Iowa State Bank, 
clerk.) 

(Closing-out sale.) 


Dynamite at Clinton Another Sympton of 
Unrest in United States Under Pressure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN.. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp an article appearing in the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, which is one of 
the country’s oldest and leading daily 
newspapers. 

I agree thoroughly with the state- 
ments contained in the enclosed editorial 
and do hope that every Member of the 
House will take time to read this article. 
DYNAMITE AT CLINTON ANOTHER SYMPTOM OF 

Unrest IN UNITED STATES UNDER PRESSURE 

The eighth and worst blast of dynamite 
at Clinton, Tenn., will reverberate behind 
the Paper Curtain. 

The race fanatics of the North will blame 
John Kasper and other troublemakers for 
outbreaks of violence in the South. They 
will say that the rank and file of southern 
white people would accept integrated schools 
were it not for bitter men who throw bombs 
and stir hatred against inoffensive Negroes. 

They speak from ignorance and prejudice. 

The News and Courier, along with all 
others of good will, deplores violence. 
Whenever pressure is put on a whole people, 
explosions are bound to occur. At first they 
come from hoodlums. They actuaily like 
violence. Decent men and women do not 
wish to soil their hands with blood. Backed 
against a wall and forced to fight for their 
lives, even the meekest may change into 
tigers with bared claw and fang. 

In many parts of the world, civilians are 
hurling bombs and slitting throats in the 
night for patriotic reasons. In Cyprus, ter- 
rorists still are operating despite harsh sup- 
pressions. When the British were in Pales- 
tine, some of the most horrible atrocities of 
guerrilla warfare were perpetrated by young 
Zionists. In many other places there is civil 
strife today. 

American policy, dictated in large measure 
by “liberals,” has frowned on colonialism 
overseas. Yet in our own country, the Fed- 
eral Government has begun to treat sov- 
ereign States of the South like colonies. 

We are not now discussing the rights and 
wrongs of separate schools for whites and 
Negroes. We believe that separation is right, 
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but whether or not it is right is not today the 


question. The question is whether the ma- 
jority of people in the southern region have 
a right to live according to their own 
customs. 

The government is turning on ever increas- 
ing pressure. As it forces local school boards 
to mix white and Negro children in class- 
rooms against the will of most residents, as 
in Clinton, incidents“ will occur in rising 
numbers. The incidents go beyond the class- 
rooms. Parents are becoming aroused. So 
are others. Sometimes they are rowdies 
accustomed to street fights. 

Thoughtful Southerners long have feared~ 
the things that now are beginning to hap- 


pen. Heedless outsiders are stirring racial 
tensions in this region. The pot begins to 
boll. 


Demands to put Federal force on the South 
are only thinly veiled by high-sounding legal 
terms. Legislation now being argued before 
Congress would open the way for the police 
state in the South. A Federal judge at Nor- 
folk has welcomed the coming conflict be- 
tween Federal and local authorities. 

We are not predicting another civil war. 
We are, however, expressing what many peo- 
ple think when we warn against the danger 
of turning on more pressure. Unless the 
United States wants to take on, within its 
own borders, some of the colonial headaches 
that Britain, France and other imperial pow- 
ers are struggling with abroad, it had better 
now come to its senses. 

The dual system of authority, divided be- 
tween State and Federal sovereignties, has 
bound the Republic together despite one 
long and bloody war. This time nonmili- 
tary forces are loosening the sinews that sup- 
port the Union. A period of turmoil and 
unrest may be in store. There is yet time 
to head it off if the people in control of our 
Government will use their heads. 


Where, Oh Where, Are Our So-Called 
Representatives? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following newspaper article 
which appeared in the Tulsa Tribune, 
February 11, 1957, entitled “Where, Oh 
Where, Are Our So-Called Representa- 
tives?” by Andrew M. Rowley: 

WHERE, OH WHERE, ARE Our SO-CALLED 

REPRESENTATIVES? 
(By Andrew M. Rowley) 

Seldom in its history has the petroleum 
industry been the subject of such widespread 
attacks as at present. Not only Congress, 
which generally is investigating some phase 
of oil industry operations, but foreign poli- 
ticlans and newspapers. American colum- 
nists, commentators, newspapers, magazines, 
and other media have been jumping on the 
bandwagon and getting into the limelight 
of that favorite sport of publicity seekers— 
pillorying the oil industry. 

The attacks are absolutely unjustified, are 
based on false premises, entirely misleading, 
and devoid of truth. The truth is just the 
opposite of the charges made. Instead of 
trying to gouge the public by raising prices 
of crude oll and gasoline, the petroleum in- 
dustry waited 3% years to increase prices 
which should have been raised years ago. 
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During that long period, while prices of all 
other commodities were rising steadily, the 
petroleum industry itself absorbed substan- 
tially higher costs of operations and did not 
do as other industries did, pass on the higher 
costs to the consumers in the form of higher 
prices. 

Representatives of oil-producing States in 
Congress certainly know these facts. If they 
don't, they have no right to the positions 
they hold. And knowing these facts, and 
certainly realizing the harm being done to 
the petroleum industry through these un- 
justified attacks, why don't they speak up 
and tell the truth? Why don't they defend 
this industry so vital to the welfare of this 
nation and its people? 

During the weeks these attacks have been 
intensified, only one Member of Congress, as 
far as I can ascertain—Congressman Ixann, 
of Texas—has spoken in defense of the pe- 
troleum industry. 

There are at least 31 States having crude 
oil production and proven crude oil reserves, 
These States are especially concerned with 
the welfare of the petroleum industry. be- 
cause many of their citizens depend on this 
industry for their livelihood. The petroleum 
industry is the largest tax payer in — 
ous States. 

All the people of the United States should 
demand fair treatment for and cessation of 
attacks by ignorant demagogs on this 
business which provides products used by 
every man, woman, and child from the cra- 
dle to the grave and which is the very life- 
blood of a nation in time of war. 

These are facts but the petroleum industry 
does not ask fair treatment because of its 
achievements and vital part in raising the 
standard of living. It is entitled to such 
treatment on the basis of the fact it has 
raised prices of its products less than any 
other industry or any other commodity at 
all times. 

Charges of price gouging by ignorant per- 
sons—politicians, Members of Congress, and 
newspapers—are the ravings of demagogs 
without truth or any foundation. Just the 
opposite of what they say is tfue. 

Here are the facts which I have published 
in these columns time after time. On Jan- 
uary 3 of this year, a little more than 1 
month ago, crude oil prices were increased 
"by 25 cents a barrel in this area and various 
amounts, around that figure in other areas. 
It was followed by a raise of 1 cent a gallon 
in prices of gasoline. 

That crude oil price raise of January 3 was 
the first general increase in crude oil- prices 
since June 15, 1953, or 3% years. It was just 
the second increase in 9 years. Get that— 
in a period of inflation, there had been only 
2 increases in prices of crude oll in 9 years. 

During the most recent 344 years in which 
there was no change in crude oil prices, wages 
and salaries of oil company workers had been 
increased 3 times for a total of 147 percent. 

During that same period, prices of steel 
used by the petroleum industry had been ad- 
vanced four times, a substantial amount each 
time. And, another raise in prices of steel 
had been made effective May 15, 1953, really 
making five increases in steel prices while 
crude oil prices were advanced once, 

Costs of steel form one of the largest oper- 
ating costs of the petroleum industry. Yet 
the industry had absorbed these 3 increases 
in pay for employees and the 4—really 5— 
advances in prices of steel, without raising 
prices. 

But, during that period, not only prices of 
steel, but costs of all other materials and 
services had gone up and these additional 
costs of operations also were absorbed by 
the petroleum industry. 

And, the refining industry 15 an integral 
part of the petroleum industry and its costs 
of operations had increased the same as for 
the industry as a whole. 

Each year, when steel prices were advanced, 
there was not a peep from Members of Con- 
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gress, the newspapers, or anyone else. The 
steel industry was smart enough to announce 
in advance prices of its products would be 
raised if it had to pay higher wages and sal- 
aries to employees. So, when pay to workers 
Was advanced, the public accepted increased 
Prices for steel without complaint because 
they expected such a raise in price. 

Food prices have gone up steadily and 
People expect such increases and do not com- 
plain very much. And, certainly, Members 
of Congress never think of investigating 
these substantial increases In prices of steel, 
food, or any other commodity, except oll. 

As I stated in these columns before, I be- 
lieve one reason for all the investigations of 
the petroleum industry is the fact oil prices 
are not advanced often enough. They should 
be raised immediately when pay to workers 
is advanced, as the steel and other industries 
do, and when costs of basic materials, such 
as steel, are increased. 

Oil company ‘officials should announce in 
Advance of negotiations with workers on pay 
that any increase in pay granted must be 
followed by increases in prices of oll prod- 
ucts. And any raises in prices of steel will 
be followed by higher prices for crude oll and 
Tefined oll products. — 

Then the people and Members of Congress 
Would become accustomed to periodic ad- 
vances in oll prices, as they are to increases 
in prices of all other commodities, and an in- 
crease in crude oll or gasoline prices would 
not be news any more as it is now. It would 
be expected instead of being unusual. 

For example, papers throughout the coun- 
try announced Friday that soft coal price in- 
Creases of 25 cents a ton, effective April 1, 
are being proposed by producers in price ne- 
gotlatlons with leading electric utilities, the 
increase to go into effect the same day 200,000 
Soft coal miners receive an additional wage 
increase of 80 cents a day. 

The coal-using public is being prepared for 
A raise in coal prices and, when that increase 
is made effective a couple of months from 
Now, no one will complain. 

That perennial oil-baiter, Senator NEELY, 
Of West Virginia, the great defender of the 
Coal industry, is prominent in the present 
Attacks against the petroleum industry. He 
has not mentioned the forthcoming rise in 
Foal prices. 

Another perennial critic and attacker of 
the petroleum industry, Congressman 

TON, ot Massachusetts, is busy again 
Offering a bill to reduce the percentage-de- 
Pletion provision of the revenue act. 

We read almost daily of the rabble-rousing 
Speeches in Congress and elsewhere by the 
Neelys, the Heseltons, the Hadlicks and 
Others, but we look in vain for statements 
from Members of Congress from oil-produc- 
ing States, oll leaders, the American Petro- 
leum Institute, or other oil-trade associa- 
tions or persons interested in the welfare of 
the petroleum industry. 

The American Petroleum Institute and 
Other oil trade associations may try to excuse 
their do-nothing attitude by saying “we are 
not permitted to concern ourselves with 
matters relating to prices.” 

The matter of price is just an excuse for 
much of the present attack on the petroleum 
industry. It already has been predicted these 
Attacks will prevent any passage by Congress 
Of a bill to relieve little independent pro- 
ducers of natural gas of Federal control. 
And that they will sway Congress in other 
matters affecting the petroleum industry. 

This is time for all persons and organiza- 
tions having the welfare of the petroleum 
industry at heart to get busy and answer 
critics of this vitally important business. 
And, the charges are so easy to answer. 

Figures of the United States Government 
are the best answer to the charges of price 
Gouging. Silence by Members of Congress 
either means they don't know of these 
figures, they don’t care, or they deliberately 
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* 
take opposite sides or make statements con- 
trary to what the figures show. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor, in its 
latest compilation of wholesale commodity 
price indexes (1926 equals 100) lists average 


prices of commodities for August 1956, the 


latest period for which a compilation is avail- 
able. The year 1926 was taken as a normal 
price year and percentages listed in the in- 
dex show the relationship of prices of this 
past August to average prices for 1926. 

Petroleum produtts, as always, showed the 
smallest increase in prices, its average prices 
for August 1956 being 128.6 percent of the 
1926 prices or an advance in all those years 
of only 28.6 percent. 

The same index showed prices of metals 
and metal products at 228.3, or an increase 
of 128.3 percent; food prices had advanced 
70.5 percent, house furnishings 81.7 per- 
cent farm products 54.9 percent, and textile 
products 46.3 percent. 

Even prices of farm products, about which 
politicians talked so much, advanced more 
than prices of petroleum products. 

These are figures of the United States 
Government. 

As to. gasoline: prices. The average price 
of gasoline, retail, at filling station, last 
November, latest period for which a nation- 
wide average is available, without taxes, (and 
the industry does not get the taxes), was 
21.59 cents a gallon. Add 1 cent a gallon 
increase made effective last month and the 
price would be 22.59 cents a gallon, ex-tax. 

In 1920, the average filling station price 
of gasoline, without tax, was 29.74 cents a 
gallon or more than 7 cents a gallon higher 
than now. And, that gasoline in 1920 was 
so inferior in quality to present-day gasoline, 
it took 3 gallons of that gasoline to do the 
work done by 2 gallons, another saving of 
50 percent over the more than 7 cents a 
galion. 

In the face of such a record, why are our 
Representatives in Congress silent and how 
can those criticizing the petroleum industry 
get away with all the misleading and untrue 
statements being made? 


Sonic Boom Explosions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, for the past 4 or 5 years, our office has 
been contacted relative to jet airplane 
sonic boom explosions, thereby causing 
property damage. This office has con- 
tacted Lambert Field at St. Louis where 
these planes are supposed to be based, 
for information relative to this situation. 
The answers have never been under- 
standable. The complaints of damage 
to homes, both in urban and rural areas, 
business houses and even livestock, have 
been very prevalent. 8 

The Federal Government cannot be 
sued without its consent. Under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, the United 
States sovereignty has been waived un- 
der certain types of suits. It is question- 
able whether the Federal Tort Claims 
Act would cover or be sufficient over 
claims for damages by jet explosion. I 
have asked the legislative counsel to 
draft legislation whereby the Federal 
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Government would waive its immunity to 
suit under conditions herein described. 
I will introduce it the day it is available. 

I feel that it has reached the point 
where damage claims should be allowed 
or the jet explosions controlled, 


Campaign Expenses: Some Light on Still 
Unreported but Substantial Contribu- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, any rea- 
sonable perspective on the recent report 
on election spending issued by a subcom- 
mittee of the other body requires knowl- 
edge of many substantial contributions 
which were made and not reported nor 
mentioned by the subcommittee. Some 
details are included in the following edi- 
torial appearing in the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram for February 14, 1957: - 

THe UNREPORTED FUNDS 


Judging from the advance signals, Demo- 
cratic leaders at a conference in San Fran- 
cisco this weekend plan to squeeze the ma- 
jority report of Senator ALBERT Gore's Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections for 
every ounce of propaganda it con- 
tains—which is plenty. 

Touching on a favorite party theme used 
in hopes of proyoking sympathy, one pro- 
Democrat columnist comments: 

“The party debts and need for money re- 
main. The Gore elections subcommittee 
made a tabulation of direct expenditures in 
the 1956 campaign which showed Republi- 
cans spending $20,685,387 and Democrats 
$10,977,790. Even if Democrats got all that 
labor spent, which was about a million, and 
part of the miscellaneous, which was $500,- 
000, the gap between the two parties is huge.” 

This acceptance of the majority report as 
& sort of gospel is naturally a political con- 
venience for partisan-minded persons. But 
it is only fair, we think, to inform the public 
that the third man on the subcommittee, a 
Republican, Senator Cart T. CURTIS, took ex- 
ception to the majority report and presented 
some facts overlooked by Senator Gore and 
Senator MANSFIELD. 

For example, the $941,271 listed in the 
majority report as the expenditure of the 
unions was based on figures provided by 
unions that reported voluntarily. Those re- 
ports did not include paid manpower, union 
publications, and spending for general funds 
on radio and television programs and other 
activities faintly disguised as political educa- 
tion and citizenship. Although union of- 
ficials and union publications admit that the 
education fund raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion is but a fraction of the total political 
expenditure by unions, the majority report 
presents that contribution as the total. 

Says Senator CURTIS: 

“One example of union expenditures not 
included in the majority tabulation is the 
case of Local 599, UAW, in Flint, Mich. Evi- 
dence was placed before the committee show- 
ing the intention of that union to spend or 
contribute 4744 cents per member for polit- 
ical activities to influence the election. It 
was estimated that this would amount to as 
much as $25,000. That same union planned 
to pay political workers at the rate of $20 
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per day plus $5 a day expense money to work 
in the campaign. Many of these political 
workers were to be employed for a full month 
and 100 persons for the 3 days just prior to 
the election. These facts are borne out by 
the minutes of Local 599 of Flint, Mich. * * * 

“Local 599, UAW, of Flint, is just one local 
union; its political expenditures and paid 
political workers were not included in the 
committee's tabulation. Until such a tab- 
ulation is made with respect to all unions 
that engaged in such political activity, no 
accurate or complete picture of Democratic 
expenditures can be provided. It was not 
done by this committee and it is not included 
in the majority report.” 

Asher Lauren in the Detroit News 
on October 7, 1956, that $120 per year was 
assessed from 700,000 Michigan union mem- 
bers for political use. The New Jersey CIO 
News for November 1956 reported that 2,000 
block workers had been assigned to cover 
their districts for the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket and 10 CIO-backed Democratic Con- 
gressional candidates. In Illinois, the Cook 
County AFL and CIO arranged for 2,200 cars 
to take voters to the polls and 4,700 union 
men to ring doorbells in behalf of Democratic 
candidates. 

When it is remembered that the expenses 
of such educational activities are paid by 
union dues-payers regardless of their politi- 
cal affiliation, the question of what amount 
is proper for an individual to contribute 
becomes overshadowed by a larger issue. 

That issue is underscored by Senator 
Curtis: 

“With the creation, in 1956, of one union of 
more than 16 million members, it now be- 
comes, for the first time, posible for 6 or 7 
million political dissidents within a single 
union to be required by the majority to 
finance a political candidate or cause to 
which they, as citizens, may be opposed.” 


An Isolation Ward? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am privileged to include a speech 
by J. Earl Coke, delivered at the Spokane 
farm forum. Mr. Coke is presently a 
vice president of the Bank of America. 

My colleagues will remember him as a 
former Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, head of the Extension Service and 
a member of the Board of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Coke provides us with seme very 
timely observations. He suggests that 
we should candidly study the effect of 
artificial pricing on the availability of 
outlets, or markets, for our commodities. 

It could be that in our concern for 
some segments of our agricultural econ- 
srl we have placed it in an isolation 
war 


DOLLARS IN Your POCKETS 
(By J. Earl Coke, vice president, Bank of 
America, San Francisco, Calif.) 

To have been asked to participate in your 
Pacific Nortwest Farm Forum is indeed an 
honor. Its reputation as one of the Nation’s 
outstanding platforms for discussions of 
basic agricultural issues is well established. 
Located as you are in this vast, growing and 
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important agricultural empire, you provide 
an appropriate setting for these discussions, 
You of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce 
Agricultural Bureau deserve high praise for 
your leadership in sponsoring and conduct- 
ing this forum. 

More people have more money in their 
pockets today than ever before in the his- 
tory of our country. Our American economy 
is rolling in high gear. The gross national 
product in 1956 increased $12 billions over 
the previous year to a new high of $412 bil- 
lions, and is currently moving at an annual 
rate of 6424 billion. Our economists (at least 
some of them) predict a further increase 
during 1957. 

The experience of the past few years seems 
to have demonstrated that our economy is 
not only strong, but it is resilient, flexible, 
and resourceful. In spite of this we continue 
to have misgivings as to what the economic 
future has in store for us. The jingle of 
the money in our pockets would be far 
sweeter music to many of us if we were cer- 
tain future depressions could be avoided or 
that our anti-inflationary brakes would not 
give way. 

But isn't it true that these anti-inflation- 
ary brakes work as well as they do because 
many people are made cautious by the possi- 
bility of a depression. Picture, if you will, 
what would happen to the price level if all 
manufacturers, businessmen, and consum- 
ers—yes and even all bankers (to place this 
proposition in the realm of pure abstraction) 
were sure that prices would not go down— 
that prices would just keep on rising. The 
outcome of such a psychology might be a 
most serious inflation—one that would be 
beyond the power.of our system to keep in 
check. 

As things now stand the degree of inflation 
we are enjoying has resulted in many unbal- 
ances and injustices. True, the monetary 
policies of the Federal Reserve System have 
effectively reduced the relative availability 
of money, but the brakes we are employing 
are not working smoothly, neither are they 
being applied equally on all segments of our 
economy. At the same time the pressures 
of rising wage rates and strains of increased 
Government spending as well as the expan- 
sion of industrial potential continue to push 
in the direction of rising prices as we main- 
tain maximum employment, output, and 
economic growth. 

One segment of our economy that has con- 
tributed little to and benefited only in a 
minor degree from this present economic up- 
swing is the producer of agricultural com- 
modities. The prices received by farmers for 
their agricultural commodities have, as is 
too well known, been on the down-grade 
from 1951 through 1955. Farm prices have 
therefore not contributed to the present in- 
fiationary movement. On the contrary, were 
it not for agriculture’s difficult price situa- 
tion, the inflationary upward swing would be 
greater in magnitude, It is of little comfort 
to the farmers of the Nation that they have 
played this role in our economy, 

Agriculture is not alone in its unbalanced 
participation in this prosperity, but since we 
are here to deal with agriculture we will con- 
fine our analysis to this industry. You have 
heard, or will hear during these 2 days of 
your forum, many distinguished people pre- 
sent their thoughts on this subject. Since 
credit and financing of agriculture is the 
subject assigned to me, I shall confine my 
remarks to subjects relating to this area. 

The basic question that needs to be an- 
swered, I assume, is whether agricultural 
credit, by its shortage or overabundance, or 
by the forms in which it is available has con- 
tributed to the relatively unfavorable posi- 
tion in which agriculture finds itself today. 

Admittedly, any attempt to answer this 
question must rely heavily on value judg- 
ments as to what constitutes agriculture’s 
main problem, as well as on quantitative 
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judgment as to the extent these problems are 
influenced by credit. In my opinion, agri- 
culture’s unfavorable position is caused, 
principally, because it has too many re- 
sources—particularly human resources 
engaged in producing too much ot the wrong 
kind of commodities. 

According to a recent study conducted by 
the Federal Reserve System, “Farm debt has 
been growing in the last several years while 
farm incomes were declining. In mid-1956 
all farm debt (exclusive of Commodity Credit 
Corporation price advances) totaled $18.5 
billion, about 6 percent higher than a year 
ago and larger in dollar amount than at any 
other time. * * * With continued growth in 
size of farms (up 12 percent since 1950) and 
mechanization, the average farm investment 
in land and other assets is now about 75 ` 
percent greater than it was in 1947. Reflect- 
ing these factors, and smaller farm incomes, 
farmers have depended upon credit to an 
increasing extent.” Borrowed funds and 
credit are supplied from many sources—both 
private and public—banks, insurance com- 
panies, individual lenders, dealers in ma- 
chinery and farm supplies, processors, feed 
dealers, agencies of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, Farmers’ Home Administration, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, agricultural 
conservation payments, Federal crop insur- 
ance, Rural Electrification Administration. 
Whatever the source, the supply of money 
has a profound effect on agriculture’s ability 
to expand, to acquire production goods which 
increase output ,and to market or store com- 
modities. 

When we consider total farm debt as a per- 
cent of total assets, farmers are still in a 
strong financial position, although they have 
been losing ground a little in this respect the 
last 5 years. Currently farm debt outstand- 
ing is about 11 percent of the value of total 
farm assets and about 95 percent of present 
liquid or financial assets. In 1940 com- 
parable figures were 18.5 percent and 200 
percent, while in 1950 they were 9 percent 
and 70 percent, respectively. 

To get a clearer picture of the farm credit 
situation, we should separate real estate 
mortgage debt from non-real estate debt, and 
then examine the sources of credit in each 
category. 

Farm real estate mortgage debt of the 
United States now totals $8,962 million, 
which is an increase of $786 million over 
1955 and $3,383 million over 1950. This out- 
standing real estate indebtedness as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1956 was held by— 


Percent 
Federal land banks 17 
Life insurance companles 3 
Commercial banks = 19 
Individuals and others 40 
Farmers’ Home Administration we) ae 


For Western United States the percentage 
of mortgage debt held by individuals was 
markedly in excess of the United States av- 
erage, reaching 62 percent for the three Pa- 
cific Coast States. Our knowledge concern- 
ing this credit category is limited. We do 
not know the terms of the loans, for in- 
stance, nor do we know their rates. Like- | 
wise we are not certain who is holding this 
paper, although this large volume of real 
estate mortgages in the hands of individuals 
undoubtedly represents the willingness of 
farmers and others to accept this type of pa- 
per as an investment in order to avoid heavy 
income tax or to consummate a sale that 
could not be financed by regular lending 
agencies due to legal or policy limitations. 

The preponderance of the total farm mort- 
gage debt represents the purchase and im- 
provement ot land. Supposedly, if the sup- 
ply of farm mortgage credit were inadequate 
the growth in agriculture's capacity to pro- 
duce would not keep pace with the growing 
demand for agricultural products. From a 
review of studies made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and by the land- 
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grant collegcs, as well as from the President's 
Materials Policy Commission study, one can 
only conclude that the long-run need for 
agricultural products (as seen at the time 
of these studies) could easily be met by fore- 
seeable expansions in our agricultural plant. 
In fact, most analysts conclude that surplus 
agricultural capacity will be with us for some 
time. 

Conceivably this situation could change 
rather quickly if we continue attempting to 
underwrite our expanding role in world lead- 
ership. Some excess capacity in our agri- 
cultural plant may be a very desirable and 
economical form of insurance when faced 
with high uncertainty about our needs, 
However, there is little evidence supporting 
any Claim that limited credit is preventing 
a desirable expansion in our agricultural 
plant. 

Another indication of the adequacy of 
farm mortgage credit is the trend in agri- 
cultural land prices, which have increased 
about 64 percent as an average for the United 
States, over the past 10 years. Even during 
the period 1952-55, when farm incomes were 
falling every year, land values continued to 
rise. Today, agricultural land values as in- 
dicated by sales are, in most areas, greatly in 
excess of values justified by incomes derived 
from these lands. 

Part of this pressure on increased land 
Values comes from existing farmers who feel 
compelled to expand their operations in or- 
der to obtain increased efficiency made pos- 
sible by technological advancements. Fur- 
thermore, there is the pressure from subur- 
bia as some farmers seed their land to sub- 
divisions. Not only do these farmers receive 
fancy prices for this land but they, in turn, 
move farther out on the periphery to reinvest 
these funds. The fact that their capital- 
gains tax is waived H they reinvest in agri- 
culture within a specified time period in- 
duces additional pressures on land values. 

Then, too, there has been a rather heavy 
flow of capital from successful lawyers, doc- 
tors, and businessmen into agriculture in the 
last 10 years. As one businessman said re- 
cently, “Not only does my ranch provice me 
& pleasant place for an occasional trip to the 
country and provide an income-tax deduc- 
tion, it also makes me a little money.” All of 
these forces combine to creat a capital bur- 
den on some agricultural lands that farmers 
find as heavy to bear as Sinbad found the Old 
Man of the Sea. 

With such high land prices relative to capi- 
talized returns, institutional lending ngen- 
cies can finance only a portion, if any, of a 
sale. However, the fact that farm real-estate 
mortgages are held by others in such volume 
secms to indicate no shortage of credit in this 
field. Certainly our need is not for more 
People to enter agriculture, but for more 
People to leave agriculture. One advantage 
of the current high land prices is the encour- 
agement it offer those farmers on uneconomi- 
Cal sized units, or those whose management 
practices are below standard, to get out of 
agriculture into some occupation offering 
greater opportunity. 

Since 1950 there has been a reduction of 
600,000 farms in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that one-third of all farm sales were 
for the purpose of adding to existing farms. 
For the most part, farmers sold their prop- 
erty voluntarily and with financial gain. 

I find no indications that the form or 
terms in which long-term capital flows into 
agriculture exerts an adverse effect on the 
kind of commodities produced. That is, the 
flow of long-term capital does not seem to 
direct production away from those commod- 
ities most desired by consumers. In this 
respect, it is neutral. 

Let us turn next to non-real-estate farm 
loans in the United States. These include 
loans for livestock, crops, and machinery, 
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and totaled nearly $6,303 million as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1956. This was an increase of only 
$67 million over 1955, and $1,741 million over 
1950. Commercial banks held the major 
amount of these outstandings or 71 percent, 
Production credit associations held 10.3 per- 
cent, Farmers’ Home Administration 6.4 per- 
cent, Federal intermediate credit banks 1 
percent, and Commodity Credit Corporation 


11.3 percent. Unfortunately the data avail- 


able do not accurately reflect the total vol- 
ume of seasonal loans to agriculture but 
only loans outstanding as of one particular 
time, Furthermore, January 1 is the low 
period in the year for loans outstanding, but 
it is our most recent figure. 

There has been much discussion in recent 
times of the need for intermediate credit 
for agriculture. One State farm organiza- 
tion passed a resolution at its recent annual 
meeting stating that there may be a need 
for “loans for 2 to 7 years bridging the gap 
between short- and long-term credit * = e+ 
for the purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment, improvement and construction of farm 
buildings, and establishment of some types 
of livestock operations.” This would indi- 
cate there is need for a type of credit not 
now available, although I find it difficult 
to determine just where the vacuum existe. 
The Federal Reserye System in its recent 
analysis cf agricultural lending by insured 
banks showed that in the United States 33.4 
percent, or $1,285 million, of all agricultural 
loans outstanding as of June 30, 1956, was 
in this intermediate-term field, These in- 
eluded loans for acquiring machinery, live- 
stock, autos, and other consumer goods, and 
for improvement of land and buildings. 
Twenty-seven percent of the money loaned 
by all insured commercial banks in the 
United States for these purposes had a ma- 
turity of 2 years or more, and ranged all the 
way to 10 years' duration. It would appear 
therefore that although there may be some 
types of intermediate loans not now avail- 
able there are substantial sums avallable to 
service loans of this kind. 

Likewlse with short-term credit, one hears 
complaints from various agricultural seg- 
ments that there is a credit shortage. One 
hears the same complaint, only louder, from 
auto and appliance dealers, home buliders, 
and every other sector of our economy, The 
figures I have used made the point that 
historically—or even last year—there seemed 
to be adequate credit for agriculture. It is 
a fact, however, that we are experiencing a 
real credit shortage, due primarily to the 
expanding business activity and to the anti- 
inflationary moves of the Federal Reserve 
banks. And when our entire economy is 
experiencing a capital shortage. why should 
anyone feel that agriculture should be ex- 
empt—especially at a time when agricultural 
production seems to be in excess of demand. 

All information I can gather on the subject 
leads me to conclude that agriculture is less 
effected by the present capital shortage than 
are most other segments of the economy. 
Country banks, for instance, are less affected 
by open market operations of Federal Re- 
serve banks than are city banks, although 
they may be equally affected by an increase 
in the rediscount rate. 

Furthermore, there is a large supply of 
Government funds regularly moying into 
agriculture in the form of Agricultural Con- 
servation payments, $227.5 million budgeted 
for 1957, price support activities and loans 
to provide grain storage facilities of the 
CCC, soil bank payments, $1,254 million 
budgeted for 1958, Federal Reclamation 
projects, etc. These funds substitute di- 
rectly for credit to increase the capital re- 
sources of agriculture. 

Therefore, I am led to conclude that agri- 
culture is not hampered by any real shortage 
of credit—that perhaps there is too much 
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of certain types of money available to agri- 
culture for non-real-estate credit. 

But, returning to our original question, 
are these funds released to agriculture in 
such a manner that they encourage produc- 
tion of those commodities already in sur- 
plus? And do they tend to freeze inefficiency 
in agriculture? To answer this question 
thoroughly one should consider each Gov- 
ernment program separately, examining its 
stated objectives as well as its modus oper- 
andi. Since I do not have time for this, let 
me point out one offender. The effect of 
high support prices on agricultural produc- 
tion has become quite clear. Not only do 
price supports tend to isolate producers from 
consumers so that producers lose sight of 
what consumers want, but the program 
pumps money into agriculture for produc- 
ing what consumers do not want. Further- 
more, by eliminating price risks to farmers 
on these politically basic“ commodities, 
price supports encourage lending institu- 
tions to finance production of the wrong 
products. 

I think it can be said, therefore, that some 
of the short-term funds available to agri- 
culture, both from Government and from 
private sources, do contribute to agricul- 
ture’s overproduction of some commodities. 
But this is due to Government programs 
which isolate the decisions of production 
from the expressed desires of consumers, 
thus preventing desirable shifts in crop and 
livestock production and perpetuating inef- 
ficiency in agriculture. Were it not for these 
Government programs the character of agri- 
culture today would be far different than it 
is. Whether for better or for worse is the 
fuel for the heated national debates which 
have been in progress and will likely con- 
tinue for some time. 

In this connection, it ts heartening to sce 
one Government agency, the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, whose function it is to fi- 
nance those farmers whose credit is too risky 
for regular lending agencies, have revised 
their policies so that they now are making 
loans in such fashion as to attempt to get 
their clients on an economical and paying 
basis. Avoiding as they do now perpetuating 
Inefficiency in agriculture is a real service to 
agriculture generally as well as to the indi- 
vidual borrower. 


It is difficult for young people with limited 


financial resources to become established in 


farming. Not only are today’s capital and 
operating fund requirements yery high, but 
without crop history they are frequently ex- 
cluded from producing the crops most ad- 
vantageous for returns. The magnitude of 
the problem is difficult to assess. That a 
substantial number of young farmers are 
being financed is indicated by the Federal 
Reserve report on commercial banks. Farm- 
ers under 35 years of age, who constitute 15 
percent of all farmers, according to the 1954 
census, make up 17 percent of the farm bor- 
rowers from these banks, 

Fortunately, money in the pocket of a 
farmer is not determined entirely by forces 
over which he has no direct control. Success 
or failure is determined, as it has been in 
the past, in large measure by the knowledge 
and ability of the individual—knowledge of 
modern farming techniques and Government 
programs and the ability to apply them for 
efficient operations; knowledge of markets 
and marketing and the ability not only to 
market efficiently but to maintain a flexibil- 
ity of commodities produced to keep abreast 
of changing consumer demand; knowledge 
of the availability and use of money and the 
ability to make use of credit to establish and 
maintain an economical operating unit. 

Management, marketing, and money, the 
three big M's of agriculture today—and the 
least of these is not money. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to place in the Recorp the tribute 
paid to Col. Joseph Adams, until recently 
a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
That tribute was carried in an editorial 
of the Anchorage (Alaska) Daily Times 
on December 24, 1956, which follows: 

IMPROPER REWARD 


Alaska is losing a friend in the impending 
retirement of Col. Joseph Adams as a mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Reports in political circles indicate he will 
not be reappointed, mainly because of the 
opposition of some of the major airlines. 

Strangely, the opposition stems from a rec- 
ord of public service that was beneficial to 
the people of the Nation and to Alaska, He 
is being retired because he has served the 
public well. 

Adams has taken a special and construc- 
tive interest in air services in Alaska. He 
has shown more than ordinary acquaintance 
with the problems of the Territory and the 
opportunities for alr carriers to serve here. 
This may have been the outgrowth of his 
visits to Alaska during his college days when 
he worked summers on Alaska Steamship 
vessels. 

Adams was the Board member who en- 
couraged nonscheduled airlines to introduce 
cheap travel and cargo service on a big scale 
in Alaska, The nonscheduied carriers filled 
a gap which had been left untouched by the 
certificated carriers. 

The service rendered by the nonscheduled 
carriers was such that the chamber of com- 
merce made strong pleas for its continuance 
after the big carriers launched a concerted 
effort to have them ruled out of business. 

The big carriers finally won but in doing 
so they were forced to go into the field of 
vouch fares and better cargo service. 

Adams thus served the people well by prod- 
ding the big airlines into rendering more 
complete service. In doing so he incurred 
the wrath of the carriers who now oppose 
his reappointment. 

Adams also spearheaded the effort for 
Alaska carriers to hold permanent certifi- 
cates. This should have earned him the 
gratitude of the carriers. 

Adams is also known to be in favor of 
permanent certification for States-Alaska 
carriers. This should earn him more support 
from the carriers as well as the people. Per- 
manent certificates would stabilize airline 
operations by removing the uncertainties 
involved in constant hearings on whether 
operations should continue. 

Colonel Adams has also shown himself to 
be interested in the efforts of Anchorage to 
have traffic rights for the new polar service 
of Scandinavian Air System. He has been 
helpful in discussing the problem of prepar- 
ing the case for effective presentation. 

All in all, Adams has been friendly, help- 
ful, and intelligent in his handling of Alas- 
ka's air problems. 

But his service was not limited to terri- 
torial considerations. He was the first mem- 
ber of the Board to foresee the spectacular 
growth that would come for air transporta- 
tion through low fares and coach services. 
He fought for them and predicted that some 
day coach service would carry 80 percent of 
airline traffic, 
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Today the prediction is almost true. Coach 
travel now accounts for 70 percent of Na- 
tional Airlines 4-engine traffic, and other 
airlines expect their coach traffic to reach 
the same figure shortly. 

There is something wrong with a system 
that allows a public servant to be retired for 
doing his job well. In this instance the 
political pressures bullt up by certain air 
carriers is depriving the public and the air 
industry of valuable guidance from a man 
who has served well. 

It is to be hoped that the men who make 
the decisions in Washington will find a way 
to continue Colonel Adams on the Board for 
another 6 years. 


The Tax Bite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, portions 
of a recent column by Dave Reque ap- 
pearing in the Washington Daily News 
provide a particularly graphic picture of 
what today's tax bite means. Just as 
high taxes have caused many a TV-quiz 
contestant to stop short of the top prize 
because the risk involved is foolhardy, 
so have many investors refrained from 
providing the necessary wherewithal 
needed to build up our Nation's produc- 
tive capacity. The return after taxes 
simply does not make the risk worth- 
while. Yet these risks are needed both 
as a means to stop inflation and to build 
up the numbers of jobs needed by the 
country's rapidly expanding population. 
The applicable part of Mr. Reque’s 
column is as follows: 

If Charles Van Doren should retire from 
Twenty-One with his present winnings of 
$138,000, Internal Revenue will let him keep 
$37,100. 

This information is presented as a public 
service to cheer everybody up as tax time 
approaches. What's a kick in the shins if 
the other fellow is getting hit over the head? 

Charles, 30-year-old bachelor with no de- 
pendents, makes $4,500 a year as a Columbia 
University English instructor, and that’s 
been figured in. 

And here's a further demonstration of the 
deep tax bite when you get up to his 
bracket. He's harvested over twice as much 
as a winner of $64,000, but would keep only 
$9,500 more. 

MORE THAN MILLION 

Ever wonder about the taxes on the fic- 
tional million dollars given away every week, 
30 weeks a year, on The Millionaire? 

The bundle John Beresford Tipton hands 
out is tax free, meaning the donor pays the 
gift tax. It would amount to about $300,000 
on each million. 

It works like this: The gift tax is $243,000. 
But that in turn ager cng an additional gift 
because the donor phys it, and the tax on 
that is $48,000. Well, that in turn is another 
gift. and the tax on it is $3,600. 

The tax man happily keeps the process 
going until he gets down to zero. 


But lest it be inferred that only the 
fortunate few feel the tax bite, I hasten 
to call attention to an item carried by 
the Shreveport (La.) Times a few days 
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ago. It specifically concerns the part of 
the price of an automobile that consists 
of taxes, but similar calculations could 
be made for almost every item anyone 
buys. 

Way a $1,500 Car Costs $2,000 

Sometimes people ask, Why can't auto- 
mobile manufacturers make a good car to 
sell for about $1,500? 

Manufacturers—several of them—do make 
good cars that, so far as profit and cost of 
construction are concerned, could sell for 
around $1,500. 

But there is a little matter of approxi- 
mately $158 on each car of this type for 
various kinds of taxes on materials, parts 
and their transportation. 

Then, there is another matter of approxi- 
mately $150 in corporation income and other 
taxes paid by the manufacturer. 

Next comes an average estimated $34.81 
property and similar taxes paid by dealers. 

All of this adds up to very close to $500, 
making the $1,500 car approximately a $2,000 
ear so far as the purchaser is concerned— 
all of the figures cited coming from data 
compiled by the automobile industry. 

Oh, yes, there is also the State sales tax. 
This is not on the original $1,500 alone, but 
on the total price of close to $2,000 and thus 
actually becomes a tax on taxes as well as 
a tax on the car to a certain extent. It will 
add about $40 more to the total cost. 

So, there's your $1,500 car—but it costs 
more than $2,000. And that's true in just 
about everything a person buys today. The 
production and profit cost between the 
manufacturer and the consumer is hiked a 
good 30 to 40 percent—in most cases—by 
various forms of taxes either on the product 
itself or those who produce it, and in either 
case the consumer pays the bill in the end. 

And, don't forget the minute you start 
driving this $1,500 car which cost $2,000, 
you've got a tax on gas, a tax on oll, a 
driver's license tax, annual car tax, etc. 


White Population Dips in Chicago 


j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington News, February 14, 1957, 
issue, carries a United Press story dated 
February 14, headlined from Chicago, 
reading as follows: 

WHITE POPULATION DIPS IN CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, February 14—Chicago’s white 
population has declined since 1950 while 
the number of nonwhites has increased, a 
study reveals. 

It showed that by mid-1956 the city's 
white population had declined from 3,112,- 
000 in 1950 to 3,039,000 in 1956. The non- 
white population increased by 197,000 during 
the 6 years, from 509,000 in 1950 to 706,000 
in 1956. 

The study showed that nonwhites make 
up 19 percent of the city’s population. 


According to that article, the white 
population of Chicago has declined since 
1950, but the number of nonwhites has 
increased. It is startling, I am sure, to 
the white citizens of the great city of Chi- 
cago, that in 1950 the white population in 
Chicago was 3,112,000 people, but after a 
lapse of 6 years, and during the most 
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prosperous times in the history of this 
country, the white population has de- 
creased to where it is only 3,039,000 white 
people. I feel certain that the white peo- 
ple of Chicago will also be interested to 
note that the nonwhite population in the 
same 6-year interim had increased from 
509,000 people in 1950 to 706,000 in 1956. 

I think that I can say to the people of 
Chicago that they need have no doubt 
that this nonwhite population is going to 
increase. The good people of Chicago 
may want to know what has happened to 
so many of their fine white citizens that 
have seen fit to move from their borders, 
I am happy to tell them that quite a few 
of them have now become firmly rooted 
down in south Georgia, and in the dis- 
trict that I have the honor to represent, 
and that we are thoroughly delighted 
with those new citizens. These people 
who have left their Chicago homes and 
come down to live with us are making a 
splendid contribution to our section, and 
to our American way of life, and we are 
most delighted to send them some more 
of our nonwhite population in exchange 
for those fine white citizens who have 
found that Chicago is no longer congenial 
to their thoughts and to their traditions. 
Keep it up, Chicago, because we will take 
all of your good people that want to come 
and want to be a part of us. 


Visit of Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, since it was 
first suggested that Marshal Tito be in- 
vited to this country to confer with the 
President and officials of the Department 
of State, I have received numerous let- 
ters from my constitutency bitterly op- 
posing such a visit, but not one letter 
favoring the proposal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter signed by 133 members 
of the staff and the student body of the 
Divine Heart Seminary at Donaldson, 
Ind., urging that this ruthless dictator 
and murderer be prevented from visiting 
this country now or in the future. I 
believe that the majority of the Ameri- 
can people agree with the views ex- 
pressed in this letter, and I commend it 
to my colleagues. 

Divove Heart SEMINARY, 
Donaldson, Ind., February 6, 1957. 
The Honorable F. Jay Nnrrz,. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HoxnoraBtE Sm: Alarmed at recent reports 
that Marshal Tito has been invited by our 
Government to pay an official visit to the 
United States, we the undersigned, members 
of the staff and student body here at Divine 
Heart Seminary, protest the presence of this 
dictator in our country. 

In addition to the fact that Tito has shot 
down American planes, violently persecuted 

“religion in Yugoslavia, and is a true Marxist 
Communist, we feel that his presence here 
would do irreparable harm throughout the 
world, The United States stands as a beacon 
of liberty to the oppressed peoples of all 
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lands. We have always denounced totali- 
tarianism. To invite Tito to this country 
would certainly disillusion many peoples, 
especially those starving for liberty behind 
the Iron Curtain and force them to question 
the sincerity of the United States in claiming 
to favor the inalienable rights of all men. 

For these and many other reasons, we urge 
you to do all in your power to prevent any 
visit whatsoever, now or in the future, of 
Marshal Tito. k 

Thanking you for your consideration in 
this matter, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Rev. PETER M. MILLER, S. C. J. 


Merchant Marine Resolution Adopted by 
the Misissippi Valley Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and as 
a Representative of a Mississippi Valley 
congressional district, I am pleased to 
submit for inclusion in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a resolution 
on the merchant marine adopted on Feb- 
ruary 12 by the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation meeting in St. Louis. 

The resolution is as follows: 
MERCHANT MARINE RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 

THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 

Fresavary 12, 1957 


We pledge our active support to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of a strong. well 
balanced, privately owned and operated 
United States merchant marine to provide 
the shipping services essential to our indus- 
try, agriculture, and commerce in time of 
peace, capable of implementing our inter- 
national policies and ready to serve our 
national security in time of war. 

We condemn practices of foreign nations, 
direst or indirect, which discriminate against 
American-flag shipping, thus making it more 
difficult to attain an equitable participation 
by American ships in our own commerce. 

We reaffirm our support of the 50-50 law 
requiring that at least 50 percent of the 
cargoes generated by the United States be 
transported in United States flag ships to 
the extent they are available at reasonable 
rates. 

We strongly urge that United States in- 
dustry voluntarily patronize ships of its 
own flag in order to assist in the develop- 
ment and strengthening of the American 
merchant fleet. 

We reaffirm our support of the basic prin- 
ciples and procedures of the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act and its program of Government 
support, based upon the principles of parity 
and of essential trade routes operated by 
American companies which are domiciled, 
owned, and controlled in the domestic areas 
which they serve. 

We recommend that, In the event of mo- 
bilization, the merchant marine be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration so that the jurisdiction of the 
Maritime Administration so that the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the management of 
privately owned steamship companies may 
be utilized. Further, we recommend that 
priorities be provided for ship repairs, main- 
tenance and necessary equipment and sup- 
plies. We also recommend that deferments 
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from military service for personnel engaged 
in critical maritime occupations be granted 
through the proper authority and on the 
same basis as for other defense agencies, 

We recommend an expanded Government 
research program on ship design, ship pro- 
pulsion, and port facilities so that the latest 
and best information will be available to 
various segments of our American merchant 
marine, 

We recommend the efforts being made by 
industry and the administration with con- 
gressional support to plan the largest peace- 
time vessel replacement program in our his- 
tory. We urge that the existing policy 
whereby certain vessel types are permitted 
to be transferred to foreign registry in con- 
sideration for a commitment to build new 
ships to be operated under the American 
flag, be supplemented by a trade-in and 
build program, under existing law, so thet 
the better ships in the existing private fleet 
can be absorbed in the national defense 
reserve fleet, thus upgrading this defense 
asset, 


An Efficiency Judgment of the Family 
Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
family farm has become an accepted by- 
word as a basic element in agriculture 
during the past few years. Even the De- 
partment of Agriculture has recognized 
this as we note that even the Secretary 
and the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture refer to “factory farms.” 


The family farm is a unit that is very 
near and dear to my heart. I think every 
piece of farm legislation should be dealt 
with, with an eye to the family farm. I 
introduced the policy resolution which is 
designed to deal with this concept on the 
some basis as the Full Employment Act 
passed in 1946. 


Robert G. Lewis, editor of the Wash- 
ington Newsletter of the National Farm- 
ers Union, has written a thesis on the 
efficiency of the family farm. Mr. Lewis 
has done a commendable job. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert this 
thesis into the Recorp: 

An EFFICIENCY JUDGMENT OF THE FAMILY 

FARM 
(Remarks by Robert G. Lewis, editor, Wash- 
ington Newsletter, National Farmers’ 

Union, at annual meeting of the Inter- 

organization Committee on Problems for 

Rural Youth, February 7-8, 1957, Wash- 

ington, D. C.) 

Iam not going to spend your time and my 
own in defining the family farm, I think it 
is perfectly clear to everyone here, within 
permissible limits, just what is a family farm. 

I will try instead to evaluate the family 
farm from the standpoint of what is probably 
@ new concept of efficiency, or at least one 
which is not commonly applied. 

As a product of a family farm I am com- 
pletely subject to all the sentimental and ro- 
mantic notions and illusions about that in- 
stitution that most such people are. Iintend 
to avoid sentiment, however, and to make an 
appraisal of the family farm on the basis of 
what I consider a very im t standard of 
efficiency. I submit that the standard which 
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I will describe is nothing less than ultimate 
efficiency. 

Man does not live by bread alone. As it 
looks to me, with bread alone he is, in fact, 
less than man. Yet there are those, actively 
engaged In the farm-policy debate today, who 
seem to choose their policy positions on the 
basis of standards of material efficiency. 
What is still worse, they apply their material 
judgments mechanically instead of humane- 
ly. Their ideal for agriculture is expressed 
in terms of maximum production at mini- 
mum cost. Maximum output with mini- 
mum input. 

This view, it seems to me, is terribly short- 
sighted. It seems to me that these partisans 
in the farm-policy debate are keeping their 
gnze fixed on the product, so that they neg- 
lect to see the produeer. Which is really im- 
portant, the farm output or the farm family 
that produces it? Certainly, in the last an- 
alysis, it is the human beings, and not the 
bread, that are important. The bread, by it- 
self, is totally unimportant: The thing that 
is truly important is the human life that 
depends upon it. The bread is merely inci- 
dental to human life. The bread has impor- 
tance only insofar as it sustains and enriches 
human lives. 

Man does not live, therefore, to produce 
bread. He produces bread to live. The dis- 
tinction is enormously important and rele- 
vant. Obviously man must have food, and so 
far as our experience goes, he must work to 
produce it. But work is not the purpose of 
life. Production is not the purpose of life. 
Instead, human lives are the entire purpose 
and the reason for all work and for all 
production. 

If this is true, then the most important 
thing about the family farm is the farm 
family. The most important and valuable 
product of the famiiy farm is the human 
lives that it sustains, The ultimate judg- 
ment of the efiiciency of the family farm, 
as an economic institution must he based 
upon its contribution to quality, beauty, no- 
bility, dignity, and joy in human living. 

Iam perfectly aware, of course, that other 
families than the farm family also depend 
upon the farm's production. On the aver- 
age, seven other families share with the 
farm family the food that it produces. This 
in no way alters my conclusion that it is 
the human lives—all of them—which are 
the primary consideration, and not the ma- 
terial products that are merely incidental 
to their living. 

Now we get down to a policy question of 
current controversy: Who will say that any 
1 of these 8 families is more important than 
the other? Who will say that I of the 8 is 
least important, and therefore entitled to a 
much smaller portion of the material out- 
put of our economy than the others? 

As things now stand, it is the de facto 
judgment of our society that the farm fam- 
ily is less important, and therefore it receives 
less than haif of the average economic return 
received by the other families that share the 
food it produces, 

I should make it clear that the market- 
ing system, through which this de facto 
Judgment of our society is rendered, is noth- 
ing more and nothing less than a man- 
made institution. It is not an impartial 
agency of blind justice.. The market is a 
human institution that is controlled by hu- 
man beings, just as a government is. I will 
say frankly that I consider that our man- 
made marketing system is operating defect- 
ively, and that circumstances cry aloud for 
men to improve and repair it. 

I reject the argument that farm families, 
or any others, unquestioningly must accept 
the dictates of any man-made marketing 
system or any other man-made institution. 
If people do not like the results they get 
from their various institutions, I consider 
that they are entitled to do their best to 
change them, I have fundamental faith in 
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the fairness and decency of human beings. 
I think that in the long run the people con- 
cerned can be depended upon to tinker with 
their social machinery until it works more 
agreeably and more fairly for all. 

My point of view, therefore, is that all of 
us, as citizens in a democratic society, share 
in the responsibility for the way our insti- 
tutions perform their appointed functions. 
If it is unfair that the farm families of this 
Nation should receive incomes only half as 
large as are received by other families, then 
we all, in a degree, are being unfair. Re- 
eponsibility falls heaviest, of course, upon 
those in positions of authority. Let me 


emphasize, at this point, that it is sheer! 


nonsense to pretend, as some attempt, that 
the market place is properly beyond the con- 
trol of the responsible leaders of our society. 
It seems to me that this is placing the in- 
tegrity of the market place above the in- 
tegrity of the human beings who created it 
to serve the needs and purposes of their 
lives, and by whose tolerance and consent 
alone it is entitled to exist at all. Those 
who consent to the decision of the market 
that farm families should receive returns 
less than half as great as those received by 
others, are fully as responsible for the justice 
or injustices of these decisions as if it were 
their own deliberate decree. 

My first policy conclusion, therefore, is 
that farm families are not receiving a fair 
and equitable share of the Nation's income, 
and that those who are in positions of power 
in the marketing system and in the Govern- 
ment are responsible for this injustice. 

Another policy question that is the sub- 
ject of current controversy is whether the 
family farm is the most satisfactory kind of 
institution for carrying on our food and 
fiber production. The question is often put 
as to whether the family farm is “efficient.” 

Even by the limited standards of mate- 
rial and mechanical efficiency, the family 
farm seems to have a pretty clear claim to 
the highest efficiency rating. 

In a modern industrial factory process, 
workers can be literally chained to their 
machines, and get their work done. Work- 
ers do not need to move to the materials 
upon which they work; the assembly line 
carries the materials to them. When work- 
ers remain stationary, they can be super- 
vised, disciplined, and even coerced, in 
fairly large groups, by a single foreman, A 
relatively small corps of supervisors can 
direct the work of huge collections of work- 
ers, doing relatively complicated jobs. 

But the farming operation is fundamen- 
tally different. The worker must move to 
the materials upon which he works—over 
broad acres of land, among growing plants 
and animals. In most modern farming proc- 
esses, it is impossible for a supervisor to 
give close attention to more than 1 or 2 
or 3 workers at any given time. To do a 
really effective job of supervision and di- 
rection, the boss must be in immediate con- 
tact with the worker most of the time. 
Obviously, the only eficient way to meet 
this requirement is to combine the function 
of boss and worker in the same individual. 
This the family farming system does—it 
combines ownership motivations, manage- 
ment, professional skill, and labor all in 
the single personality of the farm operator, 
who does most of his own work. Members 
of his own family who help, of course share 
all or part of his own interests in the job. 
If and when the family farmer employs out- 
side labor, he is generally able to function 
as the boss“ while working side-by-side 
with the hired man. 

Because of its peculiar psychological and 
administrative advantages, the family farm 
in most fields is able to yield greater output 
per unit of input than any known or im- 
aginable form of industrialized, factory-type 
operation. This has been demonstrated both 
in the case of the collective factory-farm sys- 
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tems in Communist countries, and in the 
structurally similar industrialized factory- 
farm systems that exist in the Uited States. 

Nevertheless, collective-type farms do exist 
and persist in the United States. It is my 
opinion that they are able to do so only 
because they enjoy advantages over family 
farms that are completely unrelated to effi- 
ciency. 

In the first place, sheer bigness of the 
ownership unit is an enormous advantage in 
the rates and terms on which credit is avail- 
able, bargaining power in the marketing of 
products and in the purchasing of supplies, 
and in access to certain specialized skills. 
In the interest of efficient production, the 
Government or organizations of farmers, if 
they are able—should act promptly to re- 
dress the disadvantages imposed upon family 
farm operations by their relative weakness 
in the markets. 

In the second place, the factory-type farms 
in this country enjoy enormous subsidies 
in the supply of labor. The Government sub- 
sidizes the recruitment of temporary mi- 
grants from foreign countries to work on 
the American factory farms at wage levels 
and under working conditions far, far below 
the standards that are acceptable to Amer- 
ican workers, and far below what the Ameri- 
can economy justifies. The greatest sub- 
sidy here, of course, comes out of the sweat 
of these exploited foreign migrants and 
native farm workers themselves. The fac- 
tory farm owners are able to take advantage 
of their lack of organization, ignorance, tran- 
sient status, and other weaknesses so as to 
pay them only a small part of the value that 
their labor produces. The result may be 
cheap farm commodities, but the cost is 
heavy in broken bodies, starved souls and 
minds, retarded children, and empty, sordid 
lives. 

In the interest of efficiency, the Govern- 
ment should step in vigorously, like civilized 
communities did long ago to outlaw the flog- 
ging of the peddler's horse and the exploita- 
tion of children in the textile mills, to com- 
pel these factory-farm owners to pay wages 
fully commensurate with an American stand- 
ard of living. The real measure of efficiency 
must take account of the homes, the schools, 
the churches and community functions, the 
standard of local self-government, that are 
provided to the people who perform the work. 

Another policy question relates to whether 
the population engaged in agriculture is too 
large, and if so what means should be used 
to reduce it. 

Few will dispute that there are more peo- 
ple engaged in agriculture than are needed 
if all were to be fully employed and furnished 
with sufficient capital to achieve reasonable 
productivity. 

The de facto choice of our society is to 
subject the entire farm economy to severe 
economic depression, so as to force some of 
the farm families to abandon their way of 
life for employment in the cities. That ts 
what is happening. The Nation as a whole, 
in effect, has given its consent by default 
to this cruel process. There are many who 
actively favor and encourage it. 

In evaluating the wisdom and necessity 
for making a massive transfer of farm fam- 
ilies to the cities, it Is particularly important 
to keep in mind that the lives of all the 
people concerned are the major considera- 
tion. Consider some of the costs of such a 
movement: 

The adjustment that people have made to 
their way of life is part of the Nation's social 
capital equipment. It is an enormously 
important factor in yielding those things be- 
yond bread alone that man must have to be 
human. Rural life is a distinctive way of life. 
Farm people have become adjusted to it, 
usually over many generations. They help 
to govern their communities, to run their 
schools and churches; they are a m 
part of thelr community and its social life, 
Adjustment to their way of life helps to pro- 
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duce in people's lives those most important 
products that human beings create—dignity, 
beauty, happiness. 

The families who usually move to the city 
through the process of depression are those 
least able to make a wholesome readjustment 
to a new and alien way of life. In their rural 
home communities, they counted for some- 
thing; in the crowded city slums where they 
wind up after leaving the farm, they seem 
to count for nothing. Parents do not know 
how to give their children wise and mean- 
ingful guidance in the new environment, 
which is probably hostile to wholesome de- 
velopment to start with. The result is all 
too often deep uphappiness and discontent- 
ment, children drifting at loose ends, often 
into crime. It is hard to transplant a family 
successfully when its roots are torn up cal- 
lously, and it is dumped carelessly into the 
unwelcoming soil of the city slum. Cer- 
tainly, we need to measure any gains that 
might -be realized ageinst all of the costs 
over several generations, including those 
costs in human spirit. 

If we would only look, I think we could 
find much more rewarding uses to make of 
any surplus farm population we may have 
in this country than to starve it off the land 
and into the unskilled labor pool in indus- 
trial centers. Look no farther back than to 
the recent past, when farm people enjoyed 
relative prosperity; there was then a re- 
markable volume of population movement 
out of agricultural employment. 

Many of these people did not move beyond 
their home communities. Fairly decent 
farm incomes enabled farm families to start 
installing the household equipment that was 
long considered part of the American stand- 
ard of living, for exampte. It was farm 
boys—and some ex-farmers—who connected 
most of the new electrical gadgets and wired 
the farm houses for REA, who piped in the 
running water, and dug the new well. 

There is an enormous employment oppor- 
tunity right at home in the rural communi- 
ties all over America—if farm families were 
only given their fair share of the national 

e. These potential new jobs can em- 
Ploy farm people to serve farm families re- 
maining on the land—and would do so with- 
out tearing off their social and cultural 
roots in flight to the cities. j 

I suppose that if American farm people 
were to enjoy full parity of income, we would 
immediately need a migration of people back 
into rural communities, to build and re- 
habilitate houses, to sell and install house- 
hold gadgets, to service new farm equipment, 
to man new service trades in the small 
towns. 

But even if we continue to accept sub- 
Parity returns to our farm people, I think 
we can probably do better, from the stand- 
point of ultimate efficiency, to move jobs to 
where the people are, instead of demanding 
that people move to where jobs might be. 
There is a lot of tremendously valuable capi- 
tal, including spiritual and social capital 
as well as material, invested in these rural 
schools and roads and governments, rural 
Teligious institutions, rural homes, rural 
community patterns, rural culture. In the 
most depressed farming areas, it is true, this 
Capital is terribly inadequate and depleted. 
But at least the families have their roots 
Planted firmly in that soil, ready to receive 
fertilization if we choose to supply it. 

Certainly it makes better sense to re- 
design some of our plans for industrial pro- 
duction expansion so it can be diverted into 
rural areas than to strain the bursting seams 
of our giant cities further and further, Cer- 
tainly it would be efficient—in the ultimate 
meaning of efficiency—to spend some money 
and concern on improving the rural schools 
and churches where children already are, 
than to deal with juvenile delinquency and 
crime after families have been uprooted and 
cast spiritually adrift in the urban sea, 
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Address by Hon. James F. Byrnes at the 
Annual Peoria Meeting and Lincoln 
Day Dinner of the Illinois State Bar 
Association in Cooperation With the 
Peoria Bar Association, February 9, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday a truly great speech was made 
before the annual Peoria, III., meeting 
and Lincoln Day dinner of the Illinois 
State Bar Association meeting in the city 
of Peoria, III. The address was delivered 
in this midwestern area of our great 
common country by an outstanding 
southerner, the Honorable James F. 
Byrnes. It is a masterpiece of sound 
legal enunciations on the recent unfor- 
tunate decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the school case. 


When it is remembered that James F. 
Byrnes, now in retirement in his beloved 
State of South Carolina, in his brilliant 
career, served in both the House and the 
Senate of the United States Congress, as 
a trusted and highly respected aid to 
President Roosevelt as War Mobilizer, 
Governor of his State of South Carolina, 
Secretary of State in the Truman ad- 
ministration, and an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
it would seem that all thoughtful people 
would lend an ear to this distinguished 
American, 


This document should forever be pre- 
served for posterity. In fact, it should 
now become the basis of a reversal of 
that unfortunate school segregation 
case, which has done and is doing so 
much to bring about disunity among 
people of the several States. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have the honor to submit that great 
document. It is as follows: 

Long ago thoughtful people of the South 
realized that Abraham Lincoln was correct 
in his opposition to slavery. 

For the indefensible traffic in human be- 
ings many people were responsible: Traders 
from Spain and France, as well as from Great 
Britain, encourged the African chiefs to sell 
their people into slavery. Later, New Eng- 
land traders brought thousands of slaves to 
our shores. 

Southerners who bought and worked 
African slaves shared the guilt of the slave 
traders. Certainly, I would make no defense 
of slavery. God never made a man wise 
enough or good enough to own another 
human being. 

Most southerners now believe that had 
Lincoln lived, the South would not have 
been subjected to the oppressions of the re- 
construction period which aroused more 
resentment than the sufferings of the war. 

They believe, too, that Lincoln, would 
have appreciated that the heroic fight of 
Confederate soldiers, the vast majority of 
whom owned no slaves, was due, not to the 
desires to perpetuate slavery, but to their 
belief that under the Constitution of the 
United States it was the right of each State 
to regulate its own internal affairs, 
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They feared that if the right of a State 
to control its internal affairs in one instance 
was denied, the Federal Government would 
soon make further encroachments upon local 
governments. 

The people of the South respect the writ» 
ten Constitution of the United States. 
Heretofore they have had great respect for 
the Supreme Court because they have re- 
garded that Court as the defender of the 
Constitution. They have relied upon the 
Court for protection against either the 
Executive or the Congress, acting in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. 

When we speak of the “law of the land“ 
we refer to the United States Constitution 
which, according to article 4, “shall be the 
supreme law of the land.” 

We regard the Constiution as a statement 
of principles by which all departments of 
Government are bound, the liberties of the 
people assured and that it can be altered 
only in the manner provided in the instru- 
ment. 

In the early days of the Republic, the peo- 
ple were vigilant in protecting their liberties. 

But in time, the people became busy and 
indifferent. Gradually in the courts there 
was developed the doctrine of judicial re- 
view, but it was founded on the principle 
that acts of government contrary to the Con- 
stitution were void. 

All of us will agree, as Chief Justice Mar- 
shall stated in the Marbury-Madison case, 
“The Constitution is either a superior para- 
mount law, unchangeable by ordinary means, 
or it is on a level with legislative 
acts and, like other acts, is alterable when 
the legislature shall please to alter it.” 

If the latter be true, a written Constitu- 
tion is an absurdity. It is equally clear that 
if the Constitution is the superior para- 
mount law, it cannot be altered whenever 
the Supreme Court wishes to alter it. That 
would be an absurdity. 

If the Supreme Court can alter the Con- 
stitution by its decisions, then five men— 
a majority of the Court—can make the Court 
a Constitution-maker instead of a Constitu- 


tion defender. 


Throughout our history, Presidents of the 
United States from Washington to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt have warned against the Court 
attempting to usurp such power. 

Time and again the Court itself has de- 
clared it had no power to amend the Con- 
stitution. Now it is agreed by students of 
the law that the Court, while still admit- 
ting its lack of power to amend, Is exercising 
new powers without the public realizing 
that the powers are new. 

The trend is well illustrated by the school 
case. 

In 1952 a three-judge court presided over 
by Hon. John J. Parker, senior judge of the 
fourth circuit, in a case from Clarendon 
County, S. C., held that the segregation 
statutes of South Carolina did not violate 
the 14th amendment. Lawyers for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

Some months after the case was first ar- 
gued, the Court asked for further argument. 
Because the 14th amendment makes no 
reference to schools, the Court requested 
counsel to direct their arguments to the 
question “What evidence is there that the 
Congress which submitted and the State leg- 
islatures and conventions which ratified the 
14th amendment, contemplated or did not 
contemplate, understood, or did not under- 
stand, that it would abolish segregation in 
the public schools.” 

The attorneys general of all States inter- 
ested in the issue, were invited to file briefs. 
Many of them responded. Among other 
things it was shown that about the time the 
amendment was submitted Members of the 
Congress proposed that in the Constitution 
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and in statutes, segregated schools should be 
prohibited. The proposals were rejected. 

The legislative history so conclusively 
demonstrated that the prohibition of segre- 
gated schools was not contemplated either 
by the framers of the 14th amendment or by 
the States in ratifying it, that the Supreme 
Court could not assert otherwise. The most 
it could declare, in an effort to justify its 
decision, was that the legislative history was 
inconclusive. 

When the 14th amendment did not men- 
tion schools and the Court decided the legis- 
lative history was inconclusive, the Court 
should have declared, as it did only 11 
months ago, in March 1956, in the case of 
Ullmann v. United. States (350 U. S. 427), 
that “nothing new can be put into the Con- 
stitution except through the amendatory 
process.” 

The Court should have upheld the Con- 
stitution its members are sworn to uphold. 
It should have upheld the doctrine of sepa- 
rate but equal facilities which had been 
sustained by the Supreme Court in 8 dif- 
ferent cases since 1896. 

Instead, the Court declared, “We cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the amend- 
ment was adopted, or to 1896 when Plessy 
versus Ferguson was written.” Then why 
did the Court ask counsel to file briefs as to 
the intent of the Congress in 1868? And 
why did the Court ask counsel to argue 
whether the Court was bound by its previous 
decisions such as Plessy versus Ferguson? 

If the Court could not turn the clock 
back to consider the intent of the drafters of 
the 14th amendment in 1868, what chance is 
there of the Court turning the clock back to 
1778 when the Constitution was drafted? 

If age so outmodes the eternal truths of 
the Constitution, what chance would the 
Ten Commandments have with the present 
Court? 

The doctrine of stare decisis is not sacred 
but when a case involves an interpretation 
of the Constitution and that interpretation 
is sustained by the Court’s decisions over a 
period of 60 years, we should be able to rely 
upon it as the law. 

Plessy versus Ferguson was not the only 
case precedent. There were seven others. 
When the Court included such great Justices 
as Taft, Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone, it de- 
clared, in Gong Lum v. Rice (275 U. S. 78), 
that segregation in public schools had been 
“many times decided to be within the con- 
stitutional power of the State legislatures 
to settle without interference of the Federal 
courts under the Federal Constitution.” 

In another case, Chief Jutice Hughes said 
the question could “no longer be considered 
an open one.” 

Relying on the decisions of the Court, 
while Governor, I urged the issuance of 
bonds and the levying of a sales tax to bulld 
echools under the segregated system. Of the 
first $75 million we allotted 70 percent to 
Negro schools, even though Negro students 
constituted only 39 percent of the total 
enrollment, 

The Supreme Court could not cite a single 
legal precedent in support of its segregation 
decision, It cited oniy the writings of a 
group of psychologists, several of whom had 
been declared by the House of Representa- 
tives’ Un-American Activities Committee and 
by the Department of Justice to be sub- 
versive. 

A law-abiding citizen may ask, If a de- 
a is not based upon law, is that decision 
law 

If the Court can disregard the process for 
amendment of the Constitution and add a 
prohibition as to segregated schools, why can 
it not add prohibitions on other subjects, 
destructive of the rights and liberties of the 
people? 

If the Constitution is whatever the Su- 
preme Court says it is, instead of taking an 
oath to defend the Constitution, citizens 
should be required to swear to uphold and 
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defend the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

After the Court adopted the school amend- 
ment to the Constitution, it had a further 
hearing to determine how the new 14th 
amendment should be enforced. Let us look 
at the 14th amendment itself. 

The fifth section of the 14th amendment 
reads: “The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce by appropriate legislation the pro- 
visions of this article.” 

In the case of Fay v. The People of the 
State of New York (332 U. S. 261), decided 10 
years ago, the Supreme Court indicated in 
the absence of congressional authority, it had 
no power to enforce the 14th amendment. 

That case involved alleged racial discrimi- 
nation against Negroes serving as jurors. 
The Court called attention to an act of Con- 
gress specifically prohibiting such discrimi- 
nation, by which it was controlled. Refer- 
ring to the 5th section of the 14th amend- 
ment, the Court said: 

“It is not said the judicial power of the 
general Government shall extend to enforc- 
ing the prohibitions and to protecting the 
rights and immunities guaranteed. It is not 
said that branch of the Government shall be 
authorized to declare void any action of a 
State in violation of the prohibitions. It is 
the power of Congress which has been en- 
larged. Congress is authorized to enforce 
the prohibitions by appropriate legislation.” 

Clearly, then when the Court added to the 
14th amendment the prohibition against seg- 
regation in public schools, that prohibition, 
like all other prohibitions of the amendment, 
could be enforced only by congressional 
legislation. 

Instead of legislating to prohibit it, Con- 
press for 75 years specifically appropriated 
for segregated schools in the District of 
Columbia, 

And in recent years in appropriating for 
the school lunch program, Congress, by im- 
plication, approved segregated schools by 
providing thet If a State maintained sepa- 
rate schools for races, funds should not be 
paid unless they were equitably distributed 
between the segregated schools. 

But the Court that was unwilling to leave 
the amendment of the Constitution to the 
Congress and the States, as provided in that 
instrument, likewise was unwilling to leave 
to the Congress the enforcement of the new 
14th amendment. 

It substituted the courts for the Congress. 
That means the power of injunction. The 
power of injunction is a dangerous power 
often abused. 

Where Congress, in precise language, ap- 
plicable to all citizens, would define what 
constitutes a crime, and the punishment 
therefor, already it is apparent that the 
Judge-made laws will radically differ in the 
different jurisdictions. 

In July 1955, the Honorable John J. 
Parker, senior judge of the fourth circult, 
speaking for the three-judge court having 
jurisdiction of the South Carolina segrega- 
tion case, sald that the Supreme Court “has 
not decided that the States must mix persons 
of different races in the schools or must re- 
quire them to attend schools, or must deprive 
them of the right of choosing the schools 
they attend. What it has decided, and all 
that it has decided, is that a State may not 
deny to any person, on account of race, the 
right to attend any school that it main- 
tains. * * The Constitution, in other 
words, does not require integration. It 
merely forbids discrimination.” 

That court held yoluntary segregation pos- 
sible. However, in Tennessee a United States 
district judge took a different view. He is- 
sued an order on January 4, 1956, which ac- 
cording to him “requires adoption by school 
authorities of Anderson County of a program 
of integration that will expeditiously permit 
the enrollment of Negroes of high school 
grades to the high school of that county.” 

Later that district judge enjoined certain 
parties who were named, and “all others who 
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may be acting in counsel with them” from 
interfering with what the judge called “the 
integration order” or from “picketing Clin- 
ton High School, either by words or acts or 
otherwise.” 

Subsequent events demonstrate the chaos 
that will result from these judge-made laws. 
In Clinton, Tenn., troops and tanks were 
ordered to a school, but disorders continued, 
in and out of the school. When the soldiers 
withdrew, the Attorney General of the United 
States ordered an investigation by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation of violations of 
the court order. 

In December a white minister who had no 
connection with the school, voluntarily ac- 
companied certain colored students to the 
school. After he left and while passing some 
citizens on the street in front of the police 
station, he was struck in the face by a man 
who claimed the minister shoved him. The 
minister was not seriously hurt. 

By order of the court, the man who struck 


the minister, along with about 12 other per- 


sons including another minister and a 
woman, who were on the sidewalk where the 
fight took place, were charged with crim- 
inal contempt for violating the injunction 
order, Released under heavy bond, they were 
to have a hearing on January 28 but the 
hearing was postponed. 

The people of many States await with in- 
terest the result of that hearing. They are 
anxious to know— 

First, whether the district Judge instead 
of enjoining discrimination against individ- 
uals, had the power to Issue an order re- 
quiring the adoption of an integration pro- 


gram. 

Second, whether striking a citizen who 
has no connection with the public schools, 
at a point some distance from the school 
building, constitutes an interference with 
the court's integration order. 

Third, heretofore it has been thought that 
where an act was alleged to violate an order 
of injunction and at the same time violate 
the criminal law of the United States, or 
any State, the defendant was entitled to 
trial by a jury. The people want to know 
if this has been repealed by the Court. 

Fourth, whether the presence of citizens 
at a place on the street, where an assault 
and battery is committed upon a person not 
connected with the school or its students, 
constitute an Interference with the court's 
integration order, justifying punishment by 
a judge with or without a jury trial. 

The President was quoting as saying in 
response to a question at a recent press con- 
ference, that the problem at Clinton was now 
in the hands of local courts and local om- 
cials. If correctly quoted, the President was 
misinformed. The citizens have been ar- 
rested by order of the United States district 
judge and the schoolchildren have been 
threatened with the secret police of the 
United States who were sent to the scene 
by the United States Attorney General. 

The only local official in the picture is the 
prosecuting attorney of the county who was 
so thoroughly frightened that he told the 
assembled children of the school that if they 
were guilty of misconduct they would be 
reported to the FBI and “uncalled-for provo- 
cations will be dealt with swiftly and 
harshly.” . 

If schoolchildren who engage in a fist fight 
or other disorderly conduct at school are 
not to be punished by school authorities, 
a juvenile court, or other State tribunal, 
but are to be arrested by the FBI and with- 
out trial by jury, are to be sentenced by a 
United States district judge for violation of 
an injunction, I fear the consequences in 
districts where the races are evenly divided. 

In the Tennessee school of 804 pupils, only 
14 are Negroes. In the school district in 
South Carolina where there originated the 
case decided by the Supreme Court, the 
school population is 2,900 Negroes and 290 
white students. There are many such dis- 
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tricts in the South and they present a far 
more serious problem than the situation in 
Clinton. 

In Tennessee a man was sentenced by the 
district judge to imprisonment for 1 year 
and a fine of $10,000 for making a speech 
which the judge regarded as inciting peo- 
ple to violation of the injunction and to 
acts of violence. That individual was not a 
citizen of Tennessee or any southern State. 

The facts of the case I do not know. But 
law-abiding southerners do not encourage 
or condone acts of violence. If a white 
man from a northern State comes south 
and does incite white people to violence, 
he should be regarded with the same dis- 
favor as the professional agitator from the 


North who comes to incite our colored 


neighbors to acts of violence. In our midst, 
we have troublemakers in both races. They 
need no assistance from other States. 

The southern people know the United 
States Government has the military power to 
enforce the orders of its courts. They say, 
however, that the Supreme Court which 
ordered this experiment in sociology must 
enforce it. It cannot expect the States to 
voluntarily enforce a decision they regard 
as having no basis in the Constitution or 
any statute. 

When they are criticized by some of the 
metropolitan press, they recall that only 
a few decades ago the Constitution was law- 
fully amended in the manner provided in 
that instrument and prohibition laws were 
enacted, Unquestionably, that was the law 
of the land. Many of the present critics 
of the South strongly urged the nullification 
of the prohibition laws. They made it fash- 
fonable to carry whisky flasks and boasted 
of distilling in bathtubs. They did not cease 
fighting for nullification until the 18th 
amendment was repealed. 

The Supreme Court did not create the 
people of the United States. The people 
created the Supreme Court. And the peo- 
ple gave to Congress in article 4 of the 
Constitution, the specific power to regulate 
the appellate jurisdiction of that Court. 

Congress should exercise that power. It 
should deny to the Supreme Court the 
power to invalidate the provisions of a State 
constitution affecting public schools or af- 
fecting the security of the State or the 
United States Government. 

In view of the judicial threat to take 
out of the Constitution, through the in- 
junctive process, the guaranty of trial of all 
crimes by a jury, Congress by legislation 
should protect the people against judicial 
abuse of the power of injunction. 

Heretofore when a man has been charged 
with a felony and has pled “not guilty” he 
has said he would be tried “by God and my 
country.” We must make certain that a 
man charged with committing a crime, as 
well as violating a judicial order, is not 
forced to plead that he will be tried not by 
God or his country but by a United States 
district judge. 

One could not discuss this segregation 
decision without admitting that entirely 
apart from the legal phases, there is a funda- 
mental objection by the people of the South 
to the social experiment of the Supreme 
Court. 

They fear the purpose of many of those 
advocating integration in schools is to break 
down social barriers in the period of adoles- 
cence and ultimately bring about intermar- 
riage of the races. They are opposed to this 
and they are determined to resist in every 
legal way the efforts to mix the races in the 
schools. This is not pretty prejudice. It is 
a serious problem of race relations. 

Pride of race has been responsible for the 
grouping of people along ethnic lines 
throughout the world. Race preservation is 
the explanation of the political unrest and 
race tension in South Africa. 
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Price of race, as well as loyalty to religion, 
contributes to the conflict between Jews and 
Arabs in the Middle East, which today 
threatens the peace of the world. Jews do 
not marry Arabs. Several Arab governments 
will not even allow a Jew to enter those 
countries. 

It was a realization of the wisdom of seg- 
regating races that prompted 46 govern- 
ments, including the United States, to agree 
in the Geneva Convention of 1929 that 
“Belligerents shall, so far as possible, avoid 
assemblying in a single camp prisoners of 
different races or nationalities.” 

In the United States, pride of race is not 

confined to the South. Today, in 23 States, 
intermarriage of the races is prohibited by 
law. The degree of race tension in various 
States and communities is dependent upon 
the percentage of Negro population. 
. In the mountainous areas of the South 
there are few Negroes and little tension. 
There are other areas where the races are 
more evenly divided. There the race prob- 
lem is acute and is the principal topic of 
conversation among all classes of people. 

Similarly, in Northern States in the rural 
areas there is little tension while in the 
great cities of New York, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, and Chicago, there is increasing tension. 

It is useless for men to argue whether the 
racial instinct is right or wrong—it exists. 
It is nothing new. 

Thomas Jefferson, the patron saint of the 
Democratic Party, when he was nearly 80 
years of age, said, “Nothing is more certainly 
written in the book of fate than that these 
people are to be free; nor is it less certain 
that the two races, equally free, cannot live 
in the same government. Nature, habit, 
opinion, have drawn indelible lines of dis- 
tinction between them.” 

Abraham Lincoln, who signed the emanci- 
pation proclamation, and has been regarded 
as the patron saint of the Republican Party, 
said in his foint debate with Douglass, at 
Charleston, III., on September 18, 1858, “I will 
say then that I am not, nor ever have been, 
in favor of bringing about in any way the 
social and political equality of the white and 
black races; that I am not, nor ever have been 
in favor of making voters or jurors of Ne- 
groes, nor of qualifying them to hold office 
nor to intermarry with white people; and I 
will say. in additon to this, that there is a 
physical difference between the white and 
black races which I believe will forever for- 
bid the two races living together on terms 
of social and political equality.” 

Lincoln further said; “Whether this feeling 
accords with justice and sound judgment is 
not the sole question, if indeed it is any part 
of it. Universal feeling, whether well or ill 
founded, cannot be safely disregarded.” 
(Vol. 4, Writings of Abraham Lincoln, edited 
by Arthur Brooks Lapsley.) 

The prophesies of these two statesmen 
‘were made a century ago. In the early days, 
following the war, the people of other sec- 
tions showed no great interest in educating 
the recently freed slaves. The problem of 
helping him educationally and economically 
was left to the impoverished people of the 
South. They so generously did what they 
thought was right, now they can boast that 
since the days of reconstruction, the Negro 
in the South has made greater progress than 
he has made in any country of the world. 

Iam proud of their progress in South Caro- 
Una. They are in all the professions. Some 
few are engaged in banking, hundreds in in- 
surance and real estate. They are engaged 
in merchandising, farming, and in the skilled 
trades. They own radio stations. More than 
18,000 own their own farms. Others man- 
age farms. Thousands own their homes 
which are equipped with television and elec- 
trical refrigeration. 

With a Negro population of approximately 
800,000 Negroes, about 140,000 own auto- 
mobiles. 
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I am confident the number of automobiles 
owned by Negroes in South Carolina is 
greater than the number of automobiles 
privately owned in Russia with its popula- 
tion of 200 million. 

As à result of the educational program 
which I sponsored while Governor, there is at 
least one Negro high school in every school 
district. Because these schools are new, in 
most instances they are better than the high 
schools for white pupils. 

In the State we have 7,500 Negro school- 
teachers. In New York City with a larger 
Negro population, less than 5 percent of the 
regular teachers are Negroes. 

For the State of Illinois with a Negro pop- 
ulation of approximately 700,000, I do not 
have the figures, but I am certain the num- 
ber of Negro teachers is not one-half the 
7,500 in South Carolina. 

Proud as I am of this progress, I am even 
prouder that in the last 25 years there has 
been a vastly improved relation between 
the races. 

Because this is true, the decision of the 
Supreme Court was a tragedy. It has un- 
done all that men of good will in both races 
had accomplished in improving race rela- 
tions. Instead of improving, the situation is 
worsening. Now we fear for the future. 

In the cities, where Negro homes are con- 
eentrated, schools were built near their 
homes. Students are assigned to the schools 
nearest their homes. If, however, a district 
judge insists on disregarding State assign- 
ment laws and orders the mixing of the 
races in the schools, I fear the American 
people will have as serious a problem in the 
Southeast as we now have in the Mideast. 

In several States laws have been enacted 
providing that “If by order of any court, 
State or Federal, a student is assigned to a 
school different from that to which he is 
assigned by school officials, all appropriations 
for the school to which that student is as- 
signed and all appropriations for the school 
from which he comes, shall immediately 
cease.” 

Counsel for the Nation Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People predict the 
Supreme Court will declare these laws un- 
constitutional. I do not think so, but in 
view of the segregation decision, I would 
not bet on what the Court will do. 

However, I predict that if the Court shall 
declare unconstitutional all State statutes 
having in its opinion the effect of continuing 
segregation, then with great regret, many 
States will discontinue public schools. 

In anticipation of this last resort, provi- 
sions in State constitutions requiring appro- 
priations for public schools have been re- 
peapel by the voters. Private schools will be 
preferred to integrated schools. 

Of one thing I am confident, should the 
Supreme Court cause the closing of public 
schools, leaders of the white race in the 
South will see to it that the innocent Negro 
children receive an education. They must 
not be permitted to suffer because of the 
well-intentioned but misguided efforts of 
overzealous do-gooders. 

In South Carolina a similar law was passed 
as to recreation parks. There are parks for 
both races. When a suit was brought by 
several Negroes to be admitted to a park set 
aside for white people, the legislature 
a law closing that park. A United States 
district judge recently held the question of 
discrimination was moot because the park 
was Closed. 

The people do not feel as keenly about in- 
tegration in parks as in schools. Recrea- 
tion is desirable, but education is essential. 
However, law officers believed that with the 
existing tension, integration in parks where 
there are cabins for lodging and swimming 
pools, was dangerous. 

Governors of several States have an- 
nounced they will not follow the Tennessee 
example and call out the National Guard to 
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escort Negro children to white schools. They 
take the position, taken by the Governor of 
Texas, that under the police powers, it is 
the duty of a governor to quell disorders, 
not to cause them. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court said 
that segregation would retard the develop- 
ment of Negro children. It did not com- 
ment upon the effect integration would have 
upon the development of white children. 
We believe the presence of troops and tanks, 
and the secret police, at a school will do great 
psychological harm to children—white and 
colored. Instead of thinking of mathe- 
matical problems, they will think of race 
problems. 

The people of the South are not an alien 
people. They are loyal Americans. What- 
ever may have been the differences between 
the North and South 100 years ago, in the 
Spanish-American War southerners proved 
their devotion to the United States. In 
World War I and again in World War II they 
demonstrated their patriotism and their 
courage on the battlefields of the world. 

Today they are overwhelmed by this prob- 
lem of race which was inherited by them 
more than a century ago. Through the 
years that cross has borne heavily upon them. 

Now they earnestly appeal to you for un- 
derstanding, as they pray that their burden 
may be lessened, if not lifted. 


` 


Welcome All Hungarian Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
ica has been aroused over the tragedy in 
Hungary and concerned over the plight 
of the courageous Hungarians who re- 
volted against their Communist oppres- 
sors, and fied their country only when the 
choice was death or Geportation at the 
hands of the foreign invaders. 

The President has requested prompt 
action on emergency legislation to permit 
the admission to the United States of 
additional Hungarian escapees. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include for 
the consideration of my colleagues the 
following resolution approved and 
adopted by the South Bend Deanery of 
the National Council of Catholic Men, of 
St. Joseph and Marshall Counties, Ind., 
urging that the United States open its 
arms and welcome all Hungarian 
refugees. 

Sourn BEND DEANERY, 
Diocese OF FORT WAYNE, 
Counc or CATHOLIC MEN, 
February 8, 1957. 
The Honorable F. Jay NIMTZ, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear 8 

Whereas the oppressed people of Hungary 
have fought valiantly to free themselves of 
the Communist yoke; and 

Whereas individuals and their families 
have suffered poverty, privation, and enslave- 
ment by the Communists; and 

Whereas many individuals have suffered 
severe sickness as the result of such oppres- 
sion; and 

Whereas some individuals and families 
were able to move out of Hungary to seek 
refuge in other countries: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the United States go on 
Official record to open its arms and welcome 
all Hungarian refugees, regardless of health, 
to our great land. 

The above resolution approved and adopt- 
ed by the South Bend Deanery of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, comprising 
St. Joseph and Marshall Counties, 

Very truly yours, 
CLEMENT H. MOORMAN, 
Secretary, South Bend Deanery, Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men. 


Signs Versus Scenery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 
Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include two editorials pertaining 


to the question of protecting our high-- 


ways against the billboard menace. One 
is from the Washington Daily News of 
February 12, and the other from the 
Washington Post of February 15. 

These are typical of editorials appear- 
ing in newspapers throughout the coun- 
try in opposition to billboard advertis- 
ing on the Nation’s highways. 

I have introduced a bill in the House 
which would amend section 108 of the 
Highway Act of 1956 in such a manner 
as to deny the States Federal funds for 
interstate roads unless they take action 
to ban billboards within 200 yards of 
the highway. 

I feel that public opinion is over- 
whelmingly in favor of antibillboard leg- 
islation. I hope that Congress will act 
favorably thereon. 

[From the Washington Daily News of 

February 12, 1957.] 
Stcns Versus SCENERY 


“I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 
I'll never see a tree at all.“ 


Ogden Nash, humorist, wrote it. But it's 
desperate humor. 

The “perhaps” stands in fair way of be- 
coming a certainty unless Congress and the 
States act quickly to protect our multi- 
billion dollar Federal investment in the 
planned 41,000 miles of superhighways. 
(The billboard lobby got controls dropped 
from the appropriations bill.) 

Of course, billboards have no right to 
blight the natural beauties made accessible 
to all by the new highways. 

If you're a car owner, and like to see 
scenery instead of signs when you drive out 
into Maryland or Virginia, you'll be inter- 
ested in reading our story on page 2, about 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER (Democrat, 
Oregon) and his upcoming third round with 
the billboard heavyweights. They've won 
the other two. 

When Senator NEUBERGER was an Oregon 
State legislator, he proposed firm State con- 
trol of signboards on Oregon’s roads. The 
bucksters liked him. 

“At the Federal level.“ says Senator NEU- 
BERGER, “they accuse you of violating States’ 
rights. 

“At the State level, they accuse you of 
robbing the widows and orphans of the 
money they get for renting billboards.” 
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Sure enough, on Monday, Harley B. Mark- 
ham, head of the Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation of America, kicked off the campaign 
against Federal control by testifying here 
that it would violate States rights. 

The Maryland State Roads Commission has 
written two bills, now before the legislature, 
providing for modest controls. We reported 
yesterday that the American Automobile As- 
sociation is for these bills. 

We hear now the signboard people are go- 
ing to oppose them, too, as well as the Fed- 
eral control. 

Because there's not enough protection in 
them for the widows and orphans who rent 
signboards, maybe. z 

Senator NEUBERGER’; bill is fair. It would 
have the Government encourage regulation 
by helping to pay for advertising easements. 
But it would recognize the States’ rights to 
exercise regulatory control, providing cer- 
tein minimum standards were observed. 

The bill deserves prompt passage by Con- 
gress, but he'll need plenty of help. If the 
taxpayers will let their Congressmen know 
they're watching, it might help them make 
up his mind. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 15, 1957] 


BATTLING THE BILLBOARDS 


Every driver who has been offended by 
some advertiser's attempt to improve nature 
with a patent medicine billboard will wish 
Senator NEUBERGER luck in his drive to pro- 
tect projected Federal superhighways from 
the blight of billboards. It is painful to spec- 
ulate what could happen to the proposed 
40,000-mile Interstate Highway System if no 
restraints are placed on billboard pastepots. 
Senator Nevsercer’s modest proposal would 
encourage States to acquire rights up to 500 
feet from the highways, and would ban out- 
right all unsightly billboards on highways 
passing through Federal land, 

The Senator's bill is less stringent than a 
similar measure he introduced in the last 
Congress. The earlier bill was defeated in 
large part because opponents argued that it 
violated States rights. Mr. NEUBERGER has 
now made State participation optional, 
which increases its chances of passage but 
unhappily lessens the protection it offers. 
As it stands, enactment of the Senator's 
proposals seems the very least the Govern- 
ment should seek in preventing federally fi- 
nanced superhighways from being choked 
with hucksterism and honkytonk, 


City Council of Chicago Memorializes Con- 
gress to Enact H. R. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 i 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
resolution passed by the City Council of 
Chicago on January 18, 1957: 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE Crry CoUNCIL or 

CHICAGO ON JANUARY 18, 1957 

Whereas there has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States a bill for the increased 
diversion of water from the Great Lakes into 
the Illinois Waterway; and 

Whereas this proposal is that the present 
limit of 1,500 cubic feet of water per second, 
imposed by the Supreme Court of the United 
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States in 1930, be increased to a diversion 
rate of 2,500 cubic feet per second for a 3- 
year test period; and 

Whereas the continuous rise in the level 
of Lake Michigan has damaged the shoreline 
and the property contiguous thereto, thus 
belying earlier beliefs that aforesaid diver- 
sion would reduce the level of the lake to the 
detriment of our neighboring States; and 

Whereas increased diversion of water from 
the Great Lakes and consequent rise in the 
Illinois water table is essential to the health 
and welfare of the people of Chicago, Cook 
County, and the State of Illinois generally: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Chicago hereby memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to adopt H. R. 2 
bill introduced into the 85th Congress by 
Representative in Congress THOMAS J. 
O’Brien (Sixth District), to authorize the 
city of Chicago to increase the diversion rate 
of water from Lake Michigan from the pres- 
ent 1,500 cubic feet per second to 2,500 cubic 
feet per second for a 3-year trial period; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
conveyed to all Senators and Representatives 
of the United States elected from the State 
of Illinois. 


Survey Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxconb, I would like to submit an edi- 
torial from the Bellingham Herald of 
February 10, 1957, which expressed ap- 
proval of a survey of Pacific-coast 
beaches by the National Park Service. 

The editorial reflects the general pub- 
lic concern which has characterized the 
Bellingham Herald, and expounds some 
pertinent facts on the necessity for 
preservation of public recreation areas. 


Iam pleased that the suggested survey 
will become a reality, as Mr. Conrad 
Wirth of the National Park Service has 
indicated, and am hopeful it may prove 
of value to the State of Washington and 
the west coast. 


The text of the editorial is as follows: 
Survey or PUBLIC BEACHES on WEST Coast 

i TIMELY 

Representative Jack WESTLAND'S suggestion 
that waterfront property along the entire 
Pacific Coast be surveyed in connection with 
a program to preserve public ownership of 
beaches for recreational uses is a timely ap- 
proach to a timely problem. 

In a letter to Conrad Wirth, Director of 
the National Park Service, Westland re- 
quested the Service to look into the possibil- 
ities of a west-coast survey to determine 
the amount of public-owned beach property, 
similar to a survey made last year along the 
eastern and gulf seaboards. 

“I believe we in the West should act to 
preserve for public use an adequate amount 
oY ocean shoreline,” the Second District Con- 
gressman said. “The East has awakened to 
find that from Maine to Texas only 240 miles 
of 3,700 miles of beach are open to the pub- 
lic, Our seashores are priceless recreation 
areas. Once lost to the public they are not 
regained. We have plenty of public beach 
now, but the pressure on our seashore is 
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going to mount rapidly with our expanding 
population.” 

Commenting on the survey of the Atlantic 
and gulf coastline Mr. Wirth said, “one of 
our greatest recreation resources—the sea- 
shore—is rapidly vanishing from public use. 
Nearly everyone seems to know this fact but 
few do anything to halt the trend * * .“ 

A writer for the Christian Science Monitor 
points out that as late as 1935 a National 
Park Service survey “showed plenty of un- 
spoiled seashore areas suitable for public 
recreation.” A rush for seashore property 
began after World War II. In part a product 
of postwar prosperity, the writer adds, “its 
spectacular acceleration in only a decade is 
nothing short of a business phenomenon.” 
With higher incomes and shorter working 
hours, and ever-improving road systems, 
crowds have increased at New York's beaches 
alone from 5 million in 1934 to more than 60 
million today, Moreover, our booming popu- 
lation will accentuate the demand for recre- 
ational facilities throughout the country. 

Signs which emphasize Director Wirth's 
concern are scattered along America's east 
coast: Private Property,” “No Trespassing,” 
“Subdivision—Lots for Sale.“ Such signs 
mean, the Monitor notes, that “almost every 
attractive seashore area on the Atlantic and 
gulf coasts has been preempted for com- 
mercial and private development. Only a 
fraction of the long seacoast is left for public 
use, and much of this small portion is rapidly 
disappearing. 

As for the argument that local govern- 
ments lose revenues when beach propertly Js 
acquired for public use, it is pointed out 
that money spent by visitors to public recre- 
etion areas results in much greater return 
to the community than would be received 
in the form of taxes. 


Referring to the Atlantic coast's problem 
the-Spokane Spokesman-Review says that of 
12 tracts with 437 miles of superb beaches 
which were available in 1935 only 1 remains 
today. Further, costs of beach land have 
soared. One undeveloped strip 30 miles long 
could have been bought 20 years ago for 
$9,000 a mile. Today only 9 of the 30 miles 
are worth purchasing and the cost would be 
$110,000 a mile. 

Fortunately, the situation in the Pacific 
Northwest is not yet acute, Most of the 
beach lands have always been under Federal 
or State ownership. “All but 23 of Oregon's 
400 miles of coastline are public property,” 
says the Spokesman-Review. “Of Washing- 
ton State’s 150 miles of ocean front, the 
National Park Service owns approximately 
one-third as part of the Olympic National 
Park. In the area from Grays Harbor north 
a strip of beach 100 feet wide below high 
tide is reserved for public highways—evi- 
dently a legal expedient to keep the land in 
public ownership. This may not Include 
beaches of Indian reservations,” 

Complimenting the State of Oregon for its 
foresight in reserving innumerable parks for 
the citizens along its scenic coastline, the 
Bremerton Sun comments: “This State not 
only has an equally beautiful ocean coast 
but also is favored by thousands (literally) 


of miles of Puget Sound and Hood Cana! 


waterfront, not to mention the great inland 
lakes—Chelan, Roosevelt, Moses, and the 
backup from McNary Dam—and numerous 
large rivers.” 

Congressman WESTLAND says the West has 
an opportunity to profit by the unfortunate 
example of the East and urges conservation, 
wildlife, tourist, and other interested groups 
to join in a forward-looking program to as- 
sure public use of the shores of the Pacific 
and Puget Sound. 

The seashore, as Parks Director Wirth 
points out, is a priceless scenic, scientific, 
and recreational resource for which there is 
no substitute. Once subdivided and devel- 
oped it is lost to public use, That is why 
advance planning is imperative. 
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Recommendations for Cutting the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, Speak- 
er under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a letter I am sending to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, making cer- 
tain suggestions for cutting the budget: 

FEBRUARY 12, 1957. 
The President of the United States DwWiorrr 
D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Presipent EISENHOWER: Since the 
President’s budget of nearly $72 billion has 
been presented to the Congress and the coun- 
try, there has been a wave of indignation and 
resistance to the largest peacetime budget in 
the history of our country. The President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, has suggested that the Congress should 
examine the budget carefully and make any 
cuts they feel can be made. 

I note the President and his economic ad- 
visers are greatly concerned about inflation 
and how it should be controlled. I believe 
they recognize that excessive spending can 
jeopardize the Nation's economy. The Presi- 
dent had strong words to say about inflation, 
asking labor and industry to use caution in 
advancing prices. Recently, there have been 
suggestions that certain controls might have 
to be imposed if inflation is not halted. 

While we complain about inflation, we note 
that the budget contains money for several 
new projects and continues others that might 
well be trimmed. I respectfully make the 
following suggestions as to how and where 
this budget can be reduced: 

1. Adopt the Hoover Commission recom- 
pacts in total and save about $5 bil- 

on. 

2. We cannot continue to carry the world 
on our back in giving foreign aid. There are 


now about 40 countries receiving our assist- 


ance, costing on an average of $5 billion a 
year. This can be drastically cut and in some 
instances, eliminated altogether, 

3. Reduce the swollen 2,400,000 Federal 
employees by not hiring additional employees 
when vacancies occur, until the Federal pay- 
roll has been reduced at least 10 percent. 
The present budget calls for adding 27,000 
new employees. No one would be burt by not 
hiring a replacement for those who resign, 
die, or leave Government employment. 

4. Call a halt to all new spending programs, 
including Federal ald to education, and 6 
or 8 new programs now being proposed. This 
would save an additional $3 or $4 billion. 
The overall savings in these suggestions 
would be close to $10 billion. 

There is no question about the budget be- 
ing inflationary. I am sure that inflation 
cannot be stopped by calling for the biggest 
peacetime budget in the history of the United 
States. The Government should set the ex- 
ample. We need a little of the old-fashioned 
spunk that you showed during your 1952 
campaign when you said: 

“Our opponents say you cannot cut taxes. 
You cannot end or minimize Korean losses, 
You cannot stop inflation, You cannot 
stabilize international relations. What kind 
of stuff is that? Of course we can and will.” 

May I suggest, Mr. President, that we can 
and do cut the budget. 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. MILER, 
Member of Congress, Fourth Dis- 
trict, Nebraska, 
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Senator Gore Calls for Leadership by 
United States in Building Atomic Re- 


actors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I ask to have repro- 
duced in the Appendix of the RECORD 
excerpts from a recent address by Sena- 
tor Gore, of Tennessee, delivered at 
Vanderbilt University on the need and 
importance of the Nation assuming and 
capturing the leadership in atomic de- 
velopment. s 

Excerpts from the address which ap- 
peared in the Nashville Banner follows: 
SENATOR GORE CALLS FOR LEADERSHIP BY 

Untrep Srarrs IN BUN ATOMIC 

REACTORS 

Senator ALBERT Gore has renewed his fight 
for the Government, through construction 
of demonstration reactors, to chart America’s 
path to leadership in the field of peaceful 
atomic power. 

Gore today told the Vanderbilt University 
assembly and the Nashville Shrine Club he 
has reintroduced a bill to provide “$400 mil- 
lion for the governmental construction of 
demonstration atomic power reactors of large 
and intermediate sizes, all on Federal prop- 
erty with their output to be used entirely 
by Federal installations.” 

PROGRESS A “MUST” 


Gore said immediate United States prog- 
ress in the field is a must“ because: 

Britain and Russia are setting the pace. 

World markets for atomic power equip- 
Ment and technology soon will escape us. 

The United States, developer of atomic 
power for war, has a world obligation to be 
the leader in its use for peace. 

Gore's bill, he said, is similar to his bill 
of last year which was approved by the 
Senate and narrowly defeated in the House 
of Representatives. 

Gore said he was concerned that “not one 
license for a large-scale power reactor has 
been issued” under a 1954 bill that placed 
reliance for the construction of reactors 
upon private companies under a system of 
licenses to be issued by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

“An atomic power reactor now under con- 
struction at Shippingport, Pa., is of inter- 
mediate size,” Gore continued, “but it was 
not licensed under terms of the 1954 act. 
This reactor is being financed largely with 
Government funds and under Government 
technical direction, and by terms of the act 
that was repealed in 1954.“ 


LITTLE TO SHOW 


“Thus, several years after our explosive 
announcement of having harnessed the 
atom, we have little to show as far as peace- 
time power uses are concerned—no atomic 
power reactors of even moderate size in oper- 
ation. By what standard can this be held to 
be ‘adequate progress?“ Gore said. 

Gore said “the Atomic Energy Commission 
has shown little concern over reports of for- 
elgn progress, and the policy makers have 
been reluctant to adopt policies which wili 
insure that the United States will advance 
to the front of the race. 

“se è ® Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, has re- 
cently shown a tendency to favor increased 
governmental participation in the atomic 
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power field. However, his proposals would 
continue to restrain the Government from 
the immediate construction of atomic power 
reactors. 

“Admiral Strauss includes in his eight- 
point program a proposal that ‘the Commis- 
sion substantially increase the existing op- 
portunities for Government assistance in 
this respect, by assuming a greater share of 
the cost of research and development as dis- 
tinct from actual construction costs.“ 

“The Chairman continues that if accept- 
able civilian proposals are not ‘forthcoming 
on all the specified types within a reasonable 
period of time, the Commission would take 
prompt and positive steps to build these re- 
actors on its own initiative.’ 


PROGRAM INADEQUATE 


“I reiterate: Why continue to rely solely 
on a program that is so demonstrably inade- 
quate? It has been characterized only by 
continued delay when delay could be most 
costly. The extended period this Nation has 
waited for actual atomic power reactor devel- 
opment has already exceeded a reasonable 
period time. We cannot afford to wait 
longer. 

“Experience in the actual construction and 
operation of large-scale reactors is one of our 
most pressing needs,” Gore continued. 

“Regardless of what we would like to be- 
lieve, our relative position in the atomic 
power race is far from ideal. Reasons to be 
complacent are absent. 

“Russia has announced as ambitious plan 
for atomic production of some two to two 
and one-half miilion kilowatts before 1961. 
Some proposed Soviet reactors are to be capa- 
ble of producing 200,000 kilowatts. 

"The British, who already have a success- 
ful atomic reactor in operation at Calder 
Hall, announced a new 10-year program early 
in 1955 for the construction of 16 large re- 
actors during the ensuing decade, with a 
total capacity of one and one-half to two 
million kilowatts. 

“By comparison, the maximum nuclear 
power capacity foreseen in the United States 
before 1961 is well under 1 million kilowatts, 
maybe only a fraction of this amount.“ 


FOREIGN MARKETS EFFECT 


Gore cited what he termed the effect of 
the United States production lag on foreign 
markets, “When I was in Japan last sum- 
mer, I found the Japanese authorities on 
the verge of entering into a contract for the 
purchase of a $75 million reactor from Great 
Britain. I undertook to persuade them of 
the advantages of buying an American-type 
reactor. 

“While on my visit, I was advised that a 
representative from an American firm and 
a British firm had recently come to Japan 
to interest the Japanese in a reactor. It 
turned out the Britisher had been far more 
convincing because he described a plant that 
had actually been constructed and a process 
that already was producing economic atomic 
power, while the American was speaking more 
theoretically of a design and type that had 
not been proven.” 

Gore said that in offering his bill, “I do 
not seek to provide a public power versus 
a private-power fight. There is ample room 
and need for both atomic electricity, just 
as there is room and need for both in the 
generation and distribution of conventional 
power. 

“The point is that only the Government 
has the means to bring to early fruition the 
enormous potential of the atom. Timely 
action by our Government will foster pri- 
vate enterprise by advancing the date at 
which there can be widespread participation 
by both large and small in the atomic-power 
industry.” 

Gore concluded: “I emphasize that we 
cannot afford to delay our program any 
longer. Our Government must take advan- 
tage of the opportunity by immediately de- 
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veloping demonstration power reactors. 
Then, and perhaps only then, private enter- 
prise will vigorously enter the field. 

“In the eyes of the world, we have placed 
major emphasis upon atomic destruction, as 
indeed we have. We, therefore, have a clear 
moral responsibility to be the first to make 
this marvelous new source of energy avail- 
able to improve the lot of mankind. 

“If the Government will unbind Its hands 
in the atomic-power field and obtain a foot- 
hold in it for future development by indus- 
try, then it can render a real service while 
once again meeting successfully a major re- 
quirement of the time.” 


The Evidence Speaks for Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the January 1957 issue of the 
American Zionist: 

THE EVIDENCE SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
(By Leo Heiman) 

The world knows now about the top-secret 
Egyptian documents which fell into Israel 
hands during the Egyptian rout in the Sinai. 
From many points of view, the capture of 
these top-secret documents—whole wagon- 
loads of them—is just as important, if not 
more important, as the capture of some $55 
million worth of war booty. Most of these 
documents, like the secret order of General 
Achmed Salem, commanding general of the 
6th Infantry Division at El Arish, to prepare 
for the most brutal and ruthless physical 
extermination of Israel, or the order of Col. 
Jaffer Abdul Majid el Abed, commander of 
the 5th Infantry Brigade at Raffah, to attack 
the border kibbutz of Kerem Avshalom and 
wipe out all men, women, and children, are 
already known to the world. Other docu- 
ments will no doubt be published in due 
time, as will be top-level official letters sent 
by various authorities, asking for the release 
of notorious murderers and rapists from 
prison so that they could ply their trade in 
Israel as members of the Fedayeen murder 
squads. 

However, there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of captured Egyptian documents. The 
Egyptian officers, so heroic when it came to 
massacring defenseless Jewish women and 
children, outran their own troops, leaving 
them to be captured by the Israeli forces. 
They even neglected to burn or otherwise de- 
stroy their own secret archives, leaving every- 
thing intact in the fear-crazed flight. Thus, 
the catch is so big that most captured docu- 
ments will never be published. Which is a 
pity, seeing as in many cases the so-called 
second-line documents are even more inter- 
esting than the “first-liners” which make 
the front pages of the daily papers. We shall 
endeavor to bring here a selection of the sec- 
ond-line documents, which are so self-evi- 
dent and obvious that no comment is neces- 
sary. They speak for themselves. 

First, an official circular from Lt. Col. 
Salah e-Din Hussein, chief political officer of 
the Egyptian Artillery Corps: 

“Egypt has found herself in an area coveted 
by each of the two world blocs. Each bloc 
wants to tempt us to join it, and we are, in- 
deed, very fortunate in our strategic and geo- 
political position. Our answer, our real an- 
swer, that is, to the advances made by each 
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of the two world blocs is: let's play them 
against each other, and for as much as they 
are worth. When two thieves quarrel, the 
honest man always stand to gain. When the 
imperialists quarrel with the Communists, 
Egypt will almost certainly gain, never 
. 

“Our biggest gain will be the elimination 
of Israel. Israel was born in direct result of 
the competition between the two world blocs, 
Both blocs supported her in the beginning, 
but as she tied herself up with the imperial- 
ist bloc, the Communist bloc has now turned 
against her. Continuing existence of Israel 
jeopardizes Egypt economically and strate- 
gically. If Israel is left alone in relative 
peace, she'll prosper economically and will 
conquer the African and Asian marskets. 
Worse than that, her economic prosperity 
will enable her to enlarge her armed forces 
and to embark upon wars of aggression 
against Egypt and brotherly Arab countries. 
* © * Therefore, the annihilation of Israel 
must always constitute the primary aim of 
any Egyptian policy, This plan must, per 
force of circumstances, be based on four 
points: Economic blockade—blacklisting of 
ships, pressure against foreign firms and con- 
cerns dealing with Israel, boycott and ban, 
naval and military blockade of the Suez 
Canal and Red Sea Straits. 

“Opposition to any peace negotiations with 
the Jews, because peace will always benefit 
Israel, never Egypt. Pressure through the 
Arab refugees. If the refugees are ever re- 
settled in Arab lands, Israel gains. If they 
are forcibly (through U. N.-United States 
pressure) resettled in Israel, Egypt gains. 
If they continue to vegetate on the borders, 
Israel loses too. 

“Military means—this Includes fedayeen 
campaigns now, border raids later and full- 
scale war at the most propitious moment. 
Military means must be waged with the aim 
of total extermination of Israel.” 

Of special interest to Jews as such is an 
official pamphlet, entitled The Truth About 
Communism,” written by Maj. Abdul Aziz 
Dassouki. The preface to this literary gem 
was written by Abdul Nasser himself. Nasser 
ends his preface with the following words: 
“We do not want communism. Communism 
is just another religion, and we already have 
our religion—the Islam. But we must 
realize that politically, the Soviet Union and 
People’s China are our stanchest friends.” 

Major Dassouki, Nasser's pet boy, seems to 
be an expert on communism. He writes: 

“Communism and zionism are actually the 
same. Both are Jewish inventions. Both 
have as their ultimate aim the domination 
of the whole world. World domination is 
the basis of the Jewish religion. Secret 
Jewish religious laws always speak of Jews 
as the chosen people and the master race 
and of other peoples as their inferiors and 
slaves. All Jews, since the beginnings of his- 
tory till now, work toward their ultimate 
goal of world domination and pray that the 
big day may come soon. They see the first 
and most important step towards this goal 
in the establishment of the gangster state 
of Israel. This is zionism. Communism is 
not much different, except that it is a milder 
edition of zionism and a more recent one. 
Little wonder that communism and zionism 
are related: Karl Marx, the founder of com- 
munism, was a Zionist Jew. * * * 

“Jews are always foul traitors to the na- 
tions which granted them refuge, asylum and 
hospitality. They are like snakes which sting 
their benefactors and poison them and, like 
snakes, poisonous vipers, they must be ex- 
terminated without pity. From Trotsky in 
Russia till the Rosenberg couple in the 
United States, the red thread of treason runs 
through every Jewish activity.“. 

“All Russian Communist leaders are not 
really Russians but Jews or relatives of Jews. 
Stalin had a Jewish grandmother. Lavrenti 
Beria, the late chief of the Soviet secret 
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police, was a pious Jew and a veteran Zion- 
ist, which is why the present Soviet leader- 
ship eliminated him. Molotov and Voro- 
shilov have Jewish wives, Kaganovich is all- 
Jewish, and Mikoyan had a Jewish father. 
Here you have the leadership of world com- 
munism—Jews.” 

In the captured fedayeen headquarters 
in Gaza, Israeli soldiers found a whole case 
of bottles filled with potassium cyanide, the 
most deadly poison in the world. It was 
obvious that the poison was there for some 
purpose. A thorough check of the captured 
letter files, disclosed an exchange of letters 
between the chief fedayeen commander in 
the Gaza strip, Lt. Col. Mustafa Haffez 
(blown to death in 1956 by an explosive- 
filled book, sent to him by person or per- 
sons unknown. Egyptians blamed Zionist 
agents) and the Egyptian Army Intelligence 
Department in Cairo. Haffez asked for the 
poison because he worked out a plan to send 
groups of fedayeen with bottles of potassium 
cyanide to poison water wells, cattle 
troughs, springs, rivers, lakes, and reservoirs 
in Israel. 

“One bottle can easily exterminate 10,000 
of the Jewish vermin,” Haffez wrote enthu- 
siastically, “it is the best means of com- 
mando warfare against the Jews, because 
Just like bedbugs and lice are exterminated 
by poison, so can the Jewish vermin be 
killed best by likewise means.” 

Haffez's successor, Col. Fathi Mahmoud, 
did not have time to execute the “efficient 
extermination of Jewish vermin,” as Israel 
Army's attack on Gaza forced him to flee on 
foot to Egypt, leaving the poison and all 
documents behind, and the “Jewish vermin“ 
is now crawling all over his letters. 


Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Lithuanian Americans in the 
city of Omaha gathered for a mass meet- 
ing on February 17, 1957, to commem- 
orate February 16, 1918, the 39th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independ- 
ence by the people of Lithuania. At this 
mass meeting the Lithuanian Americans 
living in my hometown adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution which I wholeheartedly 
support: 

Whereas Soviet Russian, in utter violation 
of the international treaties and her solemn 
obligations, occupied the territory of the 
Republic of Lithuania and imposed upon the 
population the ruthless regime of a police 
state; and 

Whereas despite the condemnation of these 
Soviet acts of aggression by the great powers 
of the free world, including the United 
States, Lithuania, as well as the other Baltic 
countries, is still, after 17 years, subjected 
to the unscrupulous Kremlin rule of terror, 
murder, and deportations; and 

Whereas, since the seizure of the Baltic 
States, the Soviet Union managed to take 
over many other independent countries and 
now represents the greatest menace to the 
civilization, culture, and religion of the man- 
kind the history has ever known: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this meeting of patriotic 
American citizens of Lithuanian descent, 
after haying reviewed the present interna- 
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tional situation, appeal to the Government 
of the United States to use, to the utmost, 
its influence within the United Nations, (1) 
to stop the crime of genocide being perpe- 
trated by the Government of the Soviet 
Union and its agents in Lithuania and other 
Communist-enslaved countries; (2) to de- 
mand evacuation of all Soviet occupation 
forces from the territories which they are 
unlawfully holding by invoking principles 
and obligations under the Atlantic Charter 
and the Charter of the United Nations; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting voices its 
gratitude to the President, Secretary of State, 
and Congress of the United States of America 
for the support constantly extended to the 
cause of independence of Lithuania. 


Thirty-ninth Anniversary of Lithuania’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, this 
month, throughout our land, nearly 1 
million Lithuanian Americans are ob- 
serving the 39th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s independence. 

Tragically, there can be no similar ob- 
servance in Lithuania. The bright flame 
of freedom which lighted that nation 
with such promise and progress has been 
darkened by the bitter night of com- 
munistic tyranny. 

However, the eternal spark of man- 
kind's love for freedom cannot be ex- 
tinguished. What little news seeps 
through the Iron Curtain tells us that 
there still is a resistance movement in 
Lithuania; that the invincible will for 
freedom and independence still endures 
in the hearts of the Lithuanian people. 

It is only fitting that we in Congress 
join in commemorating this anniversary 
by raising our voices in protest against 
the ruthless Soviet aggression which has 
engulfed so many small free nations; and 
in telling all the world that America 
joins with Lithuanians everywhere in 
reasserting the God-Given right of all 
men to be free. 4 

The Lithuanian Americans of Linden, 
N. J., a branch of the Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Council, recently adopted resolutions 
commemorating the 39th anniversary of 
Lithuania’s Declaration of Independence. 

These resolutions set forth, in clear 
terms, the importance of this anniversary 
to the free world and the aspirations of 
the Lithuanian people. It is a docu- 
ment which I sincerely believe should be- 
come a part of the Recorp of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America. 

I, therefore, request that these resolu- 
18 be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
ows: 

RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED EY THE 
LITHUANIAN AMERICANS OF LINDEN, N. J. 
Whereas the 16th day of February 1957, 

will mark the 39th anniversary of the decla- 

ration of independence by the people of the 

Republic of Lithuania, proclaimed on Febru- 


ary 16, 1918, after 123 years of Russian occu- 
pation; and 
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Whereas Lithuania was recognized by the 
United States of America as an independent 
republic in 1922, and friendly relations be- 
tween the two nations were steadily main- 
tained; and 

Whereas the liberty of Lithuania was 
forcibly violated and suppressed by Soviet 
Russia in 1940, notwithstanding solemn 
treaties and agreements of nonaggression; 
and by force of arms Soviet Russia has con- 
tinued to occupy the Lithuanian Republic, 
to deport, imprison, and exterminate Lithu- 
anian nationals, to commit atrocities against 
the Lithuanian civil population, and to sys- 
tematically destroy Lithuania's democratic 
form of government; and 

Whereas the United States Government, on 
July 23, 1940, condemned such aggression, 
refused to recognize Soviet occupation of 
Lithuania; the Legation and Consulates of 
Lithuania function freely in the United 
States of America, and in Lithuania resist- 
ance to alien rule and ideology continues 
without diminution; and 

Whereas President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
in his recent inaugural address, declared the 
United States cherishes friendship with all 
nations having or desiring freedom, and 
honors the aspirations of those nations, now 
captive, which seek liberation; Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That we, Lithuanian Americans 
of Linden, N. J., reaffirm our adherence to 
American democracy and pledge support to 
the efforts of the President and the Congress 
to achieve lasting peace, freedom, and justice 
in the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting express its 
gratitude and appreciation to President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, and to the Congress, 
who by word and by deed have preserved the 
courage and faith of enslaved people now 
struggling for liberation; and be it further 

Resolved, that we appeal to the executive 
and legislative branches of our Government 
for continued bipartisan cooperation in the 
vital problems of national defense and for- 
eign policy; and be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States to incorporate the 
liberation of Lithuania and other Soviet-en- 
slaved countries as an integral part of United 
States foreign policy. 

JOHN LIUDVINATTIS, 
President. 

VLADAS TURSA, 
Secretary. 


Reuther’s Long Arm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIE STAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND, Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly released figures on campaign expendi- 
tures are to some degree misleading. 
Several rather large families, all mem- 
bers of which have their separate and 
their own personal incomes, have been 
grouped together to sound like very large 
contributions, 

Raymond Moley’s recent article, Reu- 
ther's Long ‘Arm, cites a few of the union 
contributions, including some from New 
York applied on the west coast, I might 
say successfully. I doubt, however, if all 
of the members of those eastern unions 
had any voice in where, when or how 
their dues were to be spent. The article: 
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Reutuer’s LONG ARM 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Political demagogs, noisy pressure groups, 
and liberal commentators will now have us 
believe a story that the political upset in 
the northwestern States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho was a revolt of a population 
which has been writhing under the heel of a 
private-power monopoly. Those people were 
told in the recent campaign that the. Eisen- 
hower administration, chuck full of million- 
aires, intended in the name of partnership to 
toss the great natural resources of that 
region into the maw of the monopoly. 
Throughout the narrative in the past 4 or 5 
years there has been popping up, like the 
grisly head of King Charles, something called 
Hells Canyon. 

Readers will be relieved to know that the 
center of attack by the demagogs will no 
longer be Hells Canyon, but something called 
Pleasant Valley. For there are now before 
the Federal Power Commission applications 
from a number of utilities operating in the 
region for a license to build two dams on the 
Snake River below the Hells Canyon site. 

Representing the people of the Northwest 
in opposing the companies is a pressure group 
called the National Hells Canyon Association, 
hereinafter called NHCA. This NHCA fought 
unsuccessfully through the long hearings on 
the Idaho Power Co.'s application to build 
three dams at the Hells Canyon site. 


WHO's WHO 


On paper, the constituent elements of 
NHCA are a number of local groups, includ- 
ing associations which represent public-util- 
ity districts and REA'’s. But the president 
of the NHCA has been J. T. Marr, executive 
secretary-treasurer of the Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Labor, 

It has been represented before the Federal 
Power Commission and the courts by law 
firms of which prominent members are C. 
Girard Davidson, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior under the Truman regime 
and now Democratic national committeeman 
from Oregon, and Mrs. Evelyn N. Cooper, for- 
merly law secretary of the Truman Interior 
Secretary. 

I have a copy of a letter written by Marr to 
all unions and councils in Oregon appealing 
for money for the NHCA. Enclosed were 
lists of contributors to the NHCA. These 
indicate that the major money came from 
labor organizations—at the time the letter 
was written, $57,053.30 of a total of $111,- 
195.71. 

The long list of contributors includes 
Walter Reuther’s UAW for $4,000, his CIO for 
$5,000, and also the Oregon and Washington 
CIO's for smaller amounts. The Steelworkers 
chipped in $4,000, and the Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers $5,000. Most strange are con- 
tributions in sizable amounts from the Inter- 


national Ladies Garment Workers and the 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
REMOTE CONTROL 


It should be a matter of keen interest to 
the thousands of members of such unions 
that their funds are thus given to a cause 
which is not only far removed from their 
homes and interests but which, if successful, 
means more Federal spending out of their 
pockets as taxpayers. They should be in- 
terested, too, in the fact that their contri- 
butions, which should be devoted to matters 
related to their interests as workers, are thus 
diverted to the ideological and political con- 
cerns of their officers. 

It is of great general interest to note that 
powerful unions are using methods of this 
sort to penetrate State after State far re- 
moved from the industrial centers in which 
most of their members work and live. It 
might well indicate how Reuther, et al., are 
now aiming at the control of the Demo- 
cratic Party and, with it, the government 
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of smaller States. They are not only easier 
to capture, but are greatly overrepresented, 
populationwise, in the Senate. Yesterday 
it was Michigan. Today it is Oregon, Colo- 
rado, and Washington. Tomorrow it may be 
the Dakotas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Wyoming. A State need not be industrial to 
be union-controlled. What better invest- 
ment could Walter Reuther make than to 
support a cause dear to the hearts of Sena- 
tors MORSE, MAGNUSON, JACKSON, Murray, and 
others? Strong as the COPE will be in the 
next House, its influence in the Senate will be 
greater and will grow more rapidly. 


A Plan of Action for One of the World’s 
Greatest River Valleys—Address by 
Congressman Richard Bolling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard numerous comments from among 
those who attended the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association meetings in St. Louis 
about the excellent address made there 
last Tuesday by our colleague, the Hon- 
orable RicHarD BoLLING, of the Fifth 
District, Missouri, who spoke on Water 


and Progress. 


Congressman BoLLING outlined a plan 
of action under which all interested 
groups in the Mississippi Valley area 
would coordinate their activities and 
their efforts to help build up the economy 
of the entire area—one of the world’s 
greatest river valleys. 


All of us in the House of Representa- 
tives know Congressman BOLLING as a 
great student of national affairs as well 
as a hard-working and conscientious 
Representative of his own district. In 
this address, he analyzes the regional 
problems and promise of the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley area. His address, I 
know, will be of broad general interest, 
and therefore I submit a partial text for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER AND PROGRESS 
(Partial text of address by Hon. RICHARD 

Bottinc, Member of Congress, Fifth Dis- 

trict, Missouri, before the Mississippi Valley 

Association at St. Louis, Mo., February 12, 

1957, Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson) 

I have chosen “Water and Progress” as the 
title of my remarks this morning for I believe 
those words can tell the story, past and fu- 
ture, of the Mississippi Valley. Your asso- 
ciation has played a great role in the story of 
the past progress of this area. 

Let us look at this great midcontinent area 
of the United States. Today it has a popu- 
lation of over 77 million people, or close to 
half the total population of the United 
States. In 1919 when the Mississippi Valley 
Association was organized the population 
was only about 53 million. 

At that time there were less than 100 
miles of dependable 9-foot navigable chan- 
nels in the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries above Vicksburg. Today there are 
more than 6,000 miles of channels with a 
navigable low water depth of 9 feet. 
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In 1919 there was not one common carrier 
barge line operating on the Mississippi River 
system. In 1954 there were 163 common car- 
rier barge and towlng vessel operators on 
our inland waterways in addition to more 
than a thousand contract and private car- 
riers and the Federal Barge Lines. 

America's waterborne tonnage today is 
over 1 billion tons annually. On the inland 
waterways alone, there has been a traffic in- 
crease of more than 200 percent in the last 
10 years, and an increase of 800 percent in 
the last 25 years. Since 1940 the rate of in- 
crease in inland water traffic has been second 
only to the rate of increase of traffic carried 
by trucks, while railroads, for example, have 
had a great decrease in percent of total 
traffic carried. 

Of the amount spent by the Army Corps of 
Engineers for inland water improvements— 
about $4.5 billion so far—90 percent of that 
has been spent since 1910, and about 60 per- 
cent within the last 25 years. 

In 1954 in this great area of the Missis- 
sippi Valley there were about 7 million man- 
ufacturing employees, while in 1919 there 
were about 3.8 million. From 1951 through 
1954 there was over $16 billion of new capital 
expenditures, and we all know of the new 
industries and expansion of others which 
has meant expenditures of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the last few years. 

To these impressive statistics must be 
added those earmarks of progress which 
can't be measured as easily—our great 
schools, enviable cultural opportunities, and 
friendly happy people. Truly, as your asso- 
ciation has so long proclaimed, the Mis- 
sissippi River Basin is “our greatest manu- 
facturing, commercial, agricultural, and 
mining center. It is the workshop, food- 
shop, and natural resources storehouse of 
America.” 

But progress is a relative term, and there 
is some evidence that the present is not as 
bright as it could be; that there is still a lot 
of work to be done to make the future what 
it should be. 

Let us look at some of that evidence. 

According to the latest figures available 
(1952) less than one-half of the Mississippi 
River system, I repeat, less than one-half, is 
9 feet or more in depth. In dollars, of about 
$6.2 billion of authorized projects for the 
Corps of Engineers, less than half, or about 
$2.5 billion was actually appropriated 
through fiscal 1954. 

And impressive as are the annual tonnage 
figures, we must remember that water proj- 
ect construction traffic accounts for a sig- 
nificant amount of the total in some areas. 

As to flood control and other projects, Gen- 
eral Sturgis of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
stated less than a year ago that there isn't 
a single river valley in the United States that 
is more than two-thirds completed. 

Yes; progress can seem great when the 
past of one area is compared to its present, 
but that progress seems to be and is much 
less impressive when that area is compared 
to a different area over the same period of 
time. 

Let us look again at our population growth, 
for example. From 1950 to 1956 only 5 States 
in our 23-State watershed area showed popu- 
lation increases greater than the national 
average. Two States, Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas, had population decreases, while Okla- 
homa, Alabama, Kentucky, and Iowa had in- 
creases of less than 3 percent. This com- 
pares to a national average increase of 10.9 
percent. Furthermore, the percent of the 
United States population which lived in the 
Mississippi Valley region in 1919 was about 
50.4 percent; in 1954 it was 46.2 percent, and 
today it is probably even lower. 

Likewise, in the great industrial expansion 
which is taking place throughout the United 
States, the Mississippi Valley area is not do- 
ing much more than holding its own. 
Latest figures indicate that during the period 
from 1947 to 1954 the percentage Change of 
manufacturing employees was down in New 
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England, up in the Pacific area, while our 

area showed only a slight percentage increase. 

Another qualification to be placed upon the 

record of our Mississippi Valley area 

is that not all parts of our area have pro- 
gressed at the same rate. 

One very graphic illustration of this un- 
even development with which you are all 
familiar is found in the statistics of the an- 
nual tonnage carried on the various rivers 
of the Mississippi system. On the one hand, 
there is the Ohio with 71 million tons in 1955, 
the lower Mississippi with 44, the Illinois 
with 21, and the Tennessee with 10. On the 
other hand, there is the lower Missouri with 
1.3 million tons annually, the upper Missouri 

—with 1:9, and, of course, the Arkansas system 
has much less than that. 

Uniform progress is not to be expected, of 
course, but perhaps the words spoken yes- 
terday by General Itschner bear repeating: 
“* © © it becomes more apparent with each 
year that * * development must be 
planned on a basin-wide basis, with coordi- 
nation, cooperation, and integration the only 
alternatives to destructive waste and confu- 
sion of working at cross purposes. We want 
to develop every water resource potentiality 
of every river valley. But more and more in 
our thinking and planning, we must not 
think so much of the Ohio or the Missouri or 
the Arkansas as of the Greater Mississippi 
Valley—the one big basin in whose overall 
welfare and progress we are all inseparably 
bound together.” 

Yes, spotty progress, I submit, means less 
progress for all, for ours is an economically 
interdependent area. 

Finally. in this review of our progress we 
should ask ourselves whether or not we are 
ready for what seems to be a new era in 
water resources development. Throughout 
the United States we see how water is becom- 
ing a very critical resource, especially for in- 
dustrial and domestic users. We have in 
quantity what is becoming a scarce com- 
modity in other regions. We who are finally 
controlling our waters must now take advan- 
tage of those controlled waters or else be 
found guilty of lacking the foresight in not 
planning for the full and proper utilization 
of those waters. Industry and people must 
be brought to water and not vice versa. This 
calls for new energies to be exerted in promo- 
tion and planning—more research and new 
emphasis. 

If you accept my thesis that our region 
can achieve an even greater rate of progress, 
let's look now at what can be done to make 
certain that that progress will occur. 

We must, of course, continue those efforts 
which have proven to be effective in the 
past. Cities and towns, industry, and organi- 
zations such as yours must continue and 
expand the work they have been doing. 

When we look for other paths to progress, 
I suggest we are not reaping the full benefit 
which could come from a cohesive and ac- 
tive congressional delegation in Washington. 
There are more than 200 Congressmen and 
nearly half the country's Senators from the 
Mississippi Valley area. This group of legis- 
lators, once it understood what needed to 
be done, would be a source of great strength. 
We need only to look to the Northwest or 
Southwest for examples of successful politi- 
cal action in behalf of an area. 

But this more effective coordination and 
use of our areas great political strength will 
not be achieved simply by Congressmen and 
Senators talking to each other. All of us are 
inclined, and inevitably so under present 
circumstances, to work hardest for those 
projects which directly affect our consti- 
tuency. I. for example, have at the top of 
my priority list, flood protection for the great 
city I am privileged to represent and the 
completion of the 9-foot channel from Kan- 
sas City to the mouth. But, if all of us 
could see the truth of our interdependence, 
one district dependent on all the others, 
one State dependent on all the others of 
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our area; and, if our constituents in what- 
ever district and State also the 
truth, that the development of our valley is 
one great project composed of many inter- 
dependent projects—with the whole being 
greater in its benefits to us all collectively 
and even separately than the sum of each 
of the benefits standing alone—then the way 
would be open for maximum progress 
through effective coordinated teamwork. 

But this understanding of interdependence 
and the achievement of real team work 
among the legislators of this great area will 
be achieved only when all the economic inter- 
est groups of the area come to understand 
that unless we in our area hang together we 
will hang separately, hang on the economic 
gibbet of an area going backward because it 
fails to keep pace with the progress of other 
areas of our country. 

Progress, as I have said, is relative. In 
one sense we have made great progress in 
absolute terms, in the other sense of prog- 
ress, progress relative to that of other areas, 
we find ourselves not in the lead. This we 
can change by each one of us, whatever his 
interest or area, recognizing that our 
strength in the end will be the strength of 
the whole. The inadequate and incomplete 
Missouri channel hurts not just Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and other areas adja- 
cent to the Missouri, it also hurts the the 
economies of Ohio, the lower Mississippi and 
all other parts of our great valley. 

Now, of course, the achievement of under- 
standing of this truth and of greater coordi- 
nation in legislative effort in the halls of 
Congress is in part the responsibility of us 
legislators, but it will not be achieved unless 
you and those whom you represent—people, 
corporations, interest groups, even more 
effectively attack the problem. 

All of the people of our area have a com- 
mon desire for progress for our area. I hope 
you will not consider me presumptuous 
when I suggest that the difficult task I out- 
line will only be accomplished when the 
active groups working together to achieve 
our common goal include an even broader 
representation of all the people of our area, 
The leaders of industry, agriculture, busi- 
ness, labor, and research and planning groups 
working together can accomplish much more 
for our area than any 2 or 3 of these groups 
working without the added strength of mind, 
energy, and influence of the others. 

I see no good reason why this association 
should not play a leading role in this basic 
task of broadening the base of support for 
the most speedy and effective development of 
our valley. Unless I misread the signs and 
the statistics it is an urgent matter for all 
of us. Lack of broad vision and adequate 
action today can cause untold hardship 
tomorrow. 

Ours is one of the world’s greatest river 
valleys. We have the opportunity and the 
responsibility to achieve its full potential for 
good living. The accomplishment of this, 
our responsibility, requires of us the broad- 
est vision, the most thoughtful planning 
and the most effective coordinated action of 
which we are capable. We have done much. 
“Much” is not good enough. We must do 
more. To that I pledge my best efforts, as I 
know you do. 


Fate of TVA Hanging in Balance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the very 
able columnist and news analyst, Mr. 
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Gould Lincoln, has aptly described the 
present-day situation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in an article appearing 
in an issue of the Washington Star, Feb- 
ruary 14, last. 

Because of the importance of the issues 
presented in area of Government activ- 
ity affecting the national defense of our 
country, under unanimous consent, I ask 
to have this article reproduced in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE PoLITIcALt MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
FATE OF TVA HANGING IN BALANCE 


The future of TVA—Tennessee Valley 
Authority—a yardstick for prices and costs 
of electric power, set up in the early days of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, 
and public power advocates’ apple of the 
eye—hangs in the balance today. It de- 
pends particularly, and immediately, on two 
things. First, the selection of a new mem- 
ber of the three-man board of directors of 
the TVA by President Eisenhower. Second, 
the decision of Congress on how TVA's 
needed new facilities, to meet increasing de- 
mands for electric power, are to be financed. 
If a director who does not really believe in 
TVA is appointed—and confirmed by the 
Senate—the work of scuttling the independ- 
ent agency, set up by Congress, from within 
may begin in a big way. And if TVA is 
handicapped in the matter of finances for 
expansion to meet the growing needs of the 
TVA area—in seven States—the agency will 
become less and less important as private 
power takes over. The seven States, parts of 
which are included in the TVA area, are Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and North Carolina. 

Cooper and Morton interested 


Tho new Republican Senators, JOHN Sure- 
MAN COOPER and THRUSTON MORTON, both of 
Kentucky and both interested as friends of 
TVA, are giving these problems earnest con- 
sideration. They are the only Republican 
Senators from the 70,000-square-mile area 
in which TVA operates—and their recom- 
mendations, both jo President Eisenhower 
on the selection of a member of the board 
of directors and to Congress on the method 
of future financing, should have weight. So 
far, they have not concentrated on any par- 
ticular candidate for appointment to the 
board of directors, although they have taken 
the position that whoever receives the ap- 
pointment should be a friend of TVA. Their 
own State is interested. The users of elec- 
tric power and the Rural Electric Co-ops in 
Kentucky last Monday sent large delega- 
tions to confer with the Senators. Both 
Senator Cooper and Senator MORTON agreed 
to support the appointment of a friendly 
director to the board and to back the plan 
to have the TVA, through the sale of bonds, 
finance needed improvements. 

The place on the board of directors of 
TVA, for which appointment is sought, is 
that now held by Harry A. Curtis. It will be 
vacated in May. Some of the friends of the 
agency are putting forward Fred Mynatt, 
who for 15 years has been the Government's 
lawyer assigned to handle legal problems of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Mynatt is a native of Knoxville, Tenn., a 
Republican, with 26 years in Government 
service. His dealings with TVA have come 
about through his position as assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Assigned to him for legal matters are 
the Soil Conservation Service, Forestry Serv- 
ice, Farmers’ Home Administration, and 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

President's plans awaited 


What the President will do in the matter 
of appointing a new director to the TVA Is 
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anybody's guess. Early in his administration 
he referred to TVA as an example of “creep- 
ing socialism.” Later he supported the pro- 
posal for an Atomic Energy Commission con- 
tract with private power interests to supply 
electric power to TVA to compensate the 
agency for power which the AEC took from 
TVA—the so-called Dixon-Yates contract. 
The contract was eventually scuttled after 
violent attacks from friends of TVA. Senator 
Cooper, who was a Senator at the time, 
strongly opposed the Dixon-Yates contract. 
Under the contract, the power supplied by 
Dixon-Yates was slated to go to Memphis, 
which had been supplied by TVA. An Atomic 
Energy Commission contract was let slide 
when Memphis determined to build its own 
municipal power plant, now under con- 
struction. 

The demands for electric power in the TVA 
area are constantly expanding. Long ago the 
electric power developed from water power by 
the TVA had to be supplemented by steam- 
power plants. Congress supplied money for 
some of this construction. The TVA itself in 
1939 was authorized to issue $65 million of 
“bonds. It has become apparent that Con- 
gress will not appropriate more money for 
TVA expansion. The representatives of other 
sections of the country are unwilling to use 
the general funds, some of which come from 
their own States, to provide for cheap power 
for the residents and Industries of the TVA 
area. So some other method of financing 
TVA developments must be found, and found 
this year. 

Senator Cooper, in the Senate debate over 
the Dixon-Yates contract in 1954, strongly 
advanced the idea that TVA be authorized to 
issue bonds for its own financing. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget and TVA have come for- 
ward with plans for such a bond issue. Fear 
is expressed that if the Bureau of the Budget 
plan is accepted, the Bureau may eventually 
compel the TVA to raise power rates, and so 
hamstring TVA and bring about its downfall. 


Price-Support Losses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, debate has taken place in com- 
mittee, in the press, and on the floor of 
this House relative to the cost of the 
farm program. The Second Congres- 
sional District of Nebraska, which I have 
the privilege to represent, is comprised 
of many fine, hard-working farm fam- 
ilies. Quite often we hear critical state- 
ments directed at them and at the De- 
partment of Agriculture because of the 
costs involved in maintaining the price- 
support program and the fact that Gov- 
ernment losses have been increasing. 
Mr. Speaker, I think that the following 
editorial from the Omaha World-Herald 
adequately describes the feeling many 
of us have in this matter: 

Price-Suprrort LOSSES 

The Government's losses in the farm price- 
support program since Dwight Eisenhower 
became President total nearly $2.9 billion, 
as compared to $1.1 billion during the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations. 

The comparison, however, reflects no par- 
ticular discredit upon Mr. Eisenhower or 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson. The price- 
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support law which they administer has con- 
tinued basically unchanged. They simply 
have been stuck with circumstances. 

Mr. Roosevelt was bailed out by World 
War II. A surging demand emptied the bins 
as grain prices shot upward. Even many of 
the Government's bins were disposed of as 
surplus property, and the Government had 
to start buying thousands of new ones soon 
after the fighting ceased. 

The Korean war in turn took Mr. Truman 
a long way off the surplus-storage hock. 

The Eisenhower Administration has merely 
continued the practice of lending on com- 
modities at above-market prices and accept- 
ing the commodities in satisfaction of the 
loans, as required by law. 

Until flexible supports became effective 
after the 1954 crop year, the administration 
was obliged to increase its loan prices as 
annual wage increases and other factors 
moved the parity index upward. And thus 
the cost of acquiring the surpluses increased. 

Regrettable as are the losses involved, 
Americans can be mighty thankful that the 
price-support books have not been balanced 
by the frightfully higher cost of war. 


The Late Honorable Harry F. Hittle, 
Michigan State Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remaks, I in- 
clude herewith two editorials from the 
State Journal, of Lansing, Mich., paying 
tribute to the late Honorable Harry F. 
Hittle. During 22 years of service in the 
Michigan State Senate, Mr. Hittle estab- 
lished an outstanding record of construc- 
tive statesmanship which earned him the 
respect of all Michigan citizens, regard- 
less of political affiliation. It was my 
privilege to serve on his staff during his 
chairmanship of the senate judiciary 
committee. This experience proved to 
be the most rewarding and enjoyable 
interval of my legal career, 

The editorial of February 8 indicates 
that because of Senator Hittle’s effort 
and leadership in meeting building needs 
of the State government, the State of 
Michigan may very properly name the 
beautiful new 14-story State office bulid- 
ing the “Harrly F. Hittle Building.” 
This would be an appropriate living 
monument to a devoted and distin- 
guished public servant. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal of 
7 February 7, 1957 
A Devorep PUBLIC SERVANT 

The death of Harry F. Hittle deprives the 
Michigan Legislature of its most experienced 
member. Mr. Hittle was not only the dean 
of the State senate but also had served the 
people of his senatorial district and the State 
longer than any other member of either 
branch of the legislaturé. 

His long service in the senate included 
many years as chairman of the vitally im- 
portant judiciary committee and several 
terms as president pro tempore of the senate, 
an office which gave him the respansibility 
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of presiding over sessions of the senate dur- 
ing absences of the lieutenant governor. 

In addition to the other services to the 
citizens of Michigan which he performed 
during his 22 years as an influential and 
respected member of the senate, Mr. Hittle 
had a key role in the State capitol building 
development program. 

The progress achieved in providing mod- 
ern and adequate facilities for State govern- 
ment in Lansing, including construction of 
the Stevens T. Mason building, during the 
decade he served as chairman of the joint 
legislative State office building committee 
is in large measure a monument to his public 
service. 

The high esteem in which Senator Hittle 
was held by members of both the Republican 
Party, of which he was a member, and the 
Democratic party enable him to serve Mich- 
igan effectively as the acknowledged leader 
and balance wheel” of the senate. 

As Senator Hittle approached the end of 
his long and distinguished career, which in- 
cluded service to the people of Ingham 
County as prosecuting attorney, there is 
reason to believe he found his greatest re- 
ward in the knowledge that he had the 
full confidence of the people of his district 
who elected him to the senate at 12 con- 
secutive elections, beginning in 1934. 

No written or spoken words could be a 
more meaningful and impressive tribute to 
Mr. Hittle than that repeatedly expressed at 
the polls by the people who knew him best. 


From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal of 
February 8, 1957] 
A FITTING TRIBUTE 


Senator Harry F. Hittle was intensely in- 
terested in promoting governmental efficiency 
and the public convenience through the pro- 
vision of modern and adequate facilities for 
the State government in which he served as 
a member of the senate for more than 22 
years. 

As chairman of the joint legislative State 
office buildings committee from its inception 
about 10 years ago, he made a vital contribu- 
tion to the progress that has been achieved 
in the capitol area development program and 
to the planning that will make possible 
future progress in the years ahead. 

One of his major contributions was the 
assistance he gave in the devising and enact- 
ment of legislation which made it possible 
for the State to finance construction of the 
$5,250,000 Stevens T. Mason state office build- 
ing through investment of funds of the State 
employees’ retirement system in revenue 
bonds to be retired from rentals charged the 
State agencies occupying the new building. 

The same financing system is to be used 
for a new 14-story State office building. The 
fact that the proposed new structure is now 
in the final planning stage is due to the un- 
tiring work of Senator Hittle and other 
members of the buildings committee. 

Because of Senator Hittle’s long and key 
role in the building program it was natural 
that his death brought the immediate sug- 
gestion that the proposed new State office 
building bear his name. 

This newspaper concurs wholeheartedly in 
the suggestion in the knowledge that its 
adoption would be an eminently fitting and 
richly-deserved tribute. 


National Crime Prevention Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the exchange 
Clubs are performing a great service for 
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the citizens of this Nation by sponsoring 
the annual observance of National Crime 
Prevention Week. This year the period 
from February 10 through 16 has been 
designated for this purpose. 

I am particularly proud of the excel- 
lent job being done by the exchange clubs 
of the State of Connecticut. On Mon- 
day, February 18, the New Britain Ex- 
change Club will play host to 15 ex- 
change clubs from all over the State of 
Connecticut. The theme for the evening 
will be: “Lawlessness, a Major Threat 
to Our Way of Life.” 

This program is designed to bring to 
the attention of the general public the 
vital need for a year-round program of 
crime prevention. The emphasis should 
be placed on educational programs de- 
signed to acquaint the public with prob- 
lems concerning crime they often do not 
realize exist. Public apathy is one of 
the most prevalent factors in creating an 
atmosphere most suitable for the devel- 
opment of a strong and flourishing crim- 
inal element. 

J. Edgar Hoover, in a very timely and 
realistic statement, has brought to the 
Nation a warning that crime is increas- 
ing at an alarming rate throughout the 
Nation. We could very easily find our- 
selves in a situation reminiscent of the 
gangsterism that accompanied the boot- 
leg days of prohibition. 

I congratulate the exchange clubs of 
Connecticut and of the Nation for their 
effective program in educating the public 
to a very real public danger. 


Dynamic Growth Under Today’s Sunny 


Economic Skies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 


C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
markable chapter of contemporary his- 
tory has recently been recorded in the 
pages of the Rochester (N. Y.) Times- 
Union by Staff Writer Calvin Mayne. 
It is the story of how one region of our 
country—western New York—is surging 
forward on many fronts under today’s 
sunny economic skies. 

Both in its own right and as an illus- 
tration of the factors that have made 
for this dynamic economic development, 
the series is worthy of close study. The 
Times-Union and Mr. Mayne have ren- 
dered a valuable public service in pub- 
lishing it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp 
the final article of the series, including 
the supplementary articles on school 


construction and farming, which were 


published with it on Tuesday, February 
12, 1957: 
AREA PROSPERITY FOUNDED ON Sori 
STRENGTHS 

The Rochester region is riding the crest of 
America’s greatest economic boom. 

Nearly one million strong, the people of 
this prosperous 10-county area look back on 
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a productive past and ahead to a bright 
future, 

The prosperity of the Rochester area is 
based on some solid strengths: 

Employment is at an all-time high. State 
Employment Service figures show only 2 out 
of every 100 persons in the labor force in 
this area are on jobless rolls during the 
summer peak employment period. 

Manufacturing is thriving. In the 10- 
county area, some 1,300 manufacturing es- 
tablishments pour more than $800 million 
a year into wage earners’ pockets. 

New products in increasing demand in 
the electronic, photographic, optical and 
other durable goods fields are produced in 
quantity in this area. 

Industry is largely home owned, providing 
a solid base for continued manufacturing 
strength. Few factories are leaving. Most 
are expanding local production and payrolls. 

Two fine lake ports—Rochester and Sodus 
Bay—should capture a healthy share of new 
business brought to the Great Lakes by de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Agriculture is as well off in this area as it is 
anywhere in the State or Nation, despite the 
increasingly serious cost-price squeeze on 
farmers. 

Play opportunities abound in this land of 
parks, lakes and spectacular scenery. The 
recreation industry is expanding. : 

RAPID GROWTH 

The Rochester region is growing rapidly. 
Population has jumped 20 percent since 
1940. 

It's big. Larger than Connecticut, the 
10-county area takes in a major city, quiet 
villages, a deep canyon, towering hills and 
fiat plains. ` 

More and more, the Rochester area is be- 
ing tied together into one economic unit. 

Rochester suburbs stretch east to Wayne 
County and west to Orleans County. Roch- 
ester stores are establishing branches in such 
communities as Newark.and Geneva. 

The Thruway and other new and improved 
highways have sliced driving time between 
communities. Many hundreds of workers 
daily drive from outside Monroe County to 
Rochester factories. The Finger Lakes region 
is a popular vacation area for Rochesterians. 

The residents of the Rochester region are 
& people on wheels, with one passenger auto 
for every three persons. 

The auto age has brought new employ- 
ment opportunities, Men and women who 
cannot get jobs in their own communities 
almost always can find employment within 
a short drive of their homes. 

IN HEART OF REGION ` 


In the heart of the region is Monroe Coun- 
ty, described in a recent employment-service 
newsletter as “the area with generally the 
most favorable economic conditions in the 
State.” 

Dotted throughout the surrounding rural 
farmland are dozens of villages and hamlets, 
ranging in size from a general store and a 
few houses to more than 10,000 residents. 
The larger villages are filled with graceful 
old houses, thriving fraternal organizations, 
busy stores, a variety of churches and a 
friendly, leisurely atmosphere, 

Up to now, governmental problems caused 
by population growth and the spread of in- 
dustry have been confined largely to Monroe 
County. 

There is little “suburbanitis” in the cities 
and villages of the other nine counties, where 
farmland begins at the corporate limits. 
But most of these communities are 150 or 
more years old and are faced with vexing 
problems of putting antiquated or inade- 
quate public facilities back into shape. 

New schools, sewers, water lines, streets, 


and public buildings will cost many millions 


of dollars. The high cost of government is 
hitting the rural taxpayer today, just as it 
has his city cousin in the past. 

The area is conservative, a stronghold of 
Republican power. Voters in the 10 coun- 
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ties gave President Eisenhower a 21,-to-1 
margin over Adlai Stevenson in November. 

But Democrats are thriving in some small 
villages, where politics is more a matter of 
personality than party. 

There are a few soft spots in the region's 
economy. Hornell, Batavia, and Geneva 
have suffered employment setbacks in re- 
cent years. Potato and poultry growers have 
had lean seasons lately. 

But the over-all picture is bright. With 
a common historical background, the people 
of the Rochester region are moving together 
into a future filled with the promise of even 
happier living and richer opportunity. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR PROGRAM 
IMPROVES SCHOOL SETUP 


The people of the 10-county Rochester 
region have broken the back of their biggest 
governmental problem. 

More than $100 million has been spent on 
school construction in the area in recent 
years or will be spent in the near future. 
The money is being used to build new 
schools or modernize and expand old ones. 

Suburban and city school districts in the 
region have kept architects hopping. School 
boards have waged strenuous campaigns to 
get bond issues approved by voters. 

The result is a virtual end to the little red 
schoolhouse everywhere in the Rochester 
area, 

Almost every village in the 10 counties 
boasts a new school building or new addition 
to an old building. Even in villages where 
almost no new business structures have been 
built for decades, a gleaming new brick-and- 
glass school building is the pride of the 

community. 

School construction has been spurred by 
two major factors: 

Increased enrollments because of popula- 
tion boosts and high birth rates after World 
War II. 

Centralization of schoo] districts, resulting 
in a demand for modern central buildings 
and better standards of education. 

The new school program, coupled with the 
need for more teachers and the payment of 
higher teacher salaries, has sent school taxes 
skyrocketing in most rural areas. This has 
spelled trouble for some school boards in 
areas where politically powerful farmers are 
accustomed to rockbottom costs of govern- 
ment. 

Major emphasis of the school construction 
program both in Monroe County and rural 
areas has been on new elementary schools to 
accommodate the war bables. Now the em- 
phasis is shifting to high schools. 

Major architectural theme for the new 
schools is the ranch-type structure, rambling 
on one story with wide expanses of glass and 
simple, modern lines, Trend is toward large 
schoolyards and play and parking areas. 
Auditoriums and swimming pools are not 
uncommon. 

There has been much talk In Congress 
of the need for Federal aid to lick classroom 
shortages in the United States. 

But while the legislators talked in Wash- 
ington, the people of the Rochester region 
have acted. Using primarily their own re- 
sources, they’ve got solution of the school 
problem well in sight. 

A Maw Has To LIKE FARMING—MOUNTING 

PROBLEMS Makes Lire DIFFICULT 

The Wayland potato farmer gazed thought- 

fully out his kitchen window toward the 


“A man has to like farming an awful lot 
these days to stick with it,” he said. 

He spoke for thousands of farmers in the 
Rochester region who are confronted with 
steadily mounting problems. 

Agriculture in the 10-county Rochester 
area is relatively as well off as it is in any 
other region of the State or the Nation. But 
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agricultural agents and farmers insist that 
farming, here as elsewhere, has not kept pace 
with the advancing prosperity of other seg- 
ments of the economy. 

The farmers speak bitterly of the cost-price 
squeeze that has bedeviled them since thé 
end of World War II. 

Prices for the things farmers grow in this 
region are sometimes up, sometimes down. 
But generally they're below the high levels 
maintained during wartime food shortages. 

Meanwhile, the cost of machinery, labor, 
feed, gasoline, spray, seed, and other farm 
necessities has crept steadily upward. The 
farmer claims his income has not kept pace 
with these rising costs. 

The squeeze has forced the marginal farm- 
er, eking out a living on poor land, out of 
agriculture and into the factory. 

The remaining farmers have kept their 
heads above water primarily by mechanizing 
their operations and farming larger land 
areas to obtain maximum efficiency from 
high capital investments. 

To them, farming has become a tough, 
highly competitive, costly enterprise, de- 
manding a good head for business and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the tax laws. 

Rochester area farmers are getting more 
yield from their acres by applying new tech- 
niques of scientific agriculture. Better use 
of machinery is easing the effects of the de- 
clining quantity and quality of migrant 
labor. 

Here are some factors responsible for the 
relative well-being of Rochester region agri- 
culture: 

Diversified farming eases the economic ef- 
fects of a price decline in a particular crop. 

Production is strong in crops where prices 
have held generally stable or even increased. 
The Rochester area is one of the leading dairy 
and fruitgrowing regions of the Nation, and 
consumption or prices are improving for 
both dairy products and fruits. 

Food-processing plants are shifting to 


‘more popular products, such as baby food and 


frozen foods, providing a good local market 
for farmers’ crops. 

Improvements in agricultural techniques 
are being developed in this area by such in- 
stitutions as the State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell and the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, 
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Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, the 39th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence was observed by Lithuanians the 
world over last Saturday, February 16, 
and once again it gives me pleasure to 
join with my colleagues in honoring that 
valiant nation. As we commemorate 
this anniversary, it is fitting that we, 
and all other freedom-loving people re- 
flect upon the tragic events which 
brought about the enslavement of this 
courageous country whose heroic history 
dates back to the Middle Ages. 

On February 16, 1918, after more than 
120 years of Russian domination, Lith- 
uania achieved her independence. Her 
status as an independent nation lasted 
a brief 22 years, during which time she 
made great progress in economics and 
education, and outstanding achieve- 
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ments in commerce, agriculture, and in- 
dustry. In 1940, Russia violated its 
treaty commitments, the Red army 
marched in, and this brave little coun- 
try again fell under the yoke of Commu- 
nist oppression. Nevertheless, the spirit 
of her stalwart people still burns 
brightly, and their firm stand against 
their aggressors is a source of inspira- 
tion to oppressed people everywhere. 
Their determination to restore freedom 
to their country will eventually lead 
them to victory over their oppressors, 
and it is my fervent hope that the day 
is not far distant when Lithuania will 
regain her rightful place among the free 
nations of the world. 


Will We Have a Depression? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Carl H. 
Wilken, economic analyst for the Raw 
Materials National Council, has just 
published his summary of 20 years of re- 
search in which he has analyzed the op- 
erating record of the United States. 

The title of the publication is All 
New Wealth Comes From the Soil.” The 
material in the publication analyses the 
record of our economy from 1910 to 1956. 
It specifically points out the reasons for 
the depression following 1929 and the 
tremendous economic loss suffered by the 
United States. 

The past 11 years of our economy are 
set forth specifically in terms of national 
income, additions to the total debt, 
public and private and the severe dis- 
location between rural America and the 
rest of the Nation. 

The publication points up the fact 
that we have added $600 billion to the 
total debt in the period following 1940 
and that this debt has become a large 
part of the operating costs at the pres- 
ent time. 

During the past 2 years it has required 
$120 billion to offset the loss of earned 
income due to relatively low farm prices 
which affect all the people in rural Amer- 
ica. To offset this increase in debt re- 
quires approximately a 10-percent in- 
crease in the consumer price level. 

The publication uses the State of Iowa 
as an example of current dislocations in 
our economy. It points out that Iowa 
lost $1 billion in 1955 and again in 1956. 
This in turn meant a loss of $700 million 
of retail sales in Iowa, a market lost to 
Iowa businessmen and American indus- 
try. 

Mr. Wilken also points out that in 1956 
even though consumer-goods sales were 
at the highest dollar level in history, they 
represented only 48.5 percent of the na- 
tional income as compared to 55.3 per- 
cent, the average for 1946-50. This 
drop in percentage represents a rela- 
tively low level of consumer buying in 
ratio to national income in 1956 amount- 
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ing to $22 billion. This loss of earned 
consumer-goods sales is being offset by 
excessive increases in the total debt. 

In commenting on the future, the pub- 
lication points out that unless we get our 
rural economy back in balance with 
American industry a depression is just a 
matter of time. Loanable funds as a 
result of excessive credit are at too low 
a level to carry on the economy with debt. 

The results of another depression are 
specifically pointed up. A 25-percent 
drop in the current consumer price level 
would set the stage for a cutback of 
$190 billion of current national income 
and would force a reduction of $700 bil- 
lion in property and other capital values 
existing at the present time. 

Mr. Wilken in commenting on the 
effect of such a happening said: “It 
would curl the hair of even a baldheaded 
man.” 


Cigarette Tax Inequities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH C*ROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Regorp, I 
include therein the following torial 
taken from the Winston-Salem Journal, 
Monday, February 11, 1257: 

CIGARETTE Tax INEQUITIES 


Fiscal expediency rather than equity has 
always been the controlling factor in shaping 
Federal cigarette tax policy. This expedi- 
ency has again manifested itself in the re- 
sistance of the Treasury Department to any 
changes in the current cigarette tax levy or 
the methods of collecting it. 

The inequity of the cigarette tax is no- 
torious. The 8-cents-per-package levy now 
imposed is equal to if it does not exceed all 
the costs involved in making the cigarettes. 
It doubles the cost to the wholesaler and 
radically increases the price which the 
smoker must pay for cigarettes. And this is 
merely the Federal tax. Many States and 
local governments also tax cigarettes, thus 
pyramiding the costs to the consumer. 

During the Korean war, in its search for 
new revenue, Congress imposed an additional 
I-cent levy on cigarettes, raising the total 
from 7 to 8 cents. This emergency levy ex- 
pires next April 1, but the Treasury Depart- 
ment insists that it be extended for another 
year. Otherwise a Federal deficit will ensue, 
it contends. The House Ways and Means 
Committee accordingly has recommended an 
extension of this emergency tax. 

While insisting on retaining this levy, the 
Treasury Department also is resisting the 
proposal that it change the method of col- 
lecting the tobacco excise taxes. Under the 
present system, the tobacco companies are 
required to prepay excise taxes by purchas- 
ing revenue stamps in advance of the sale 
of their products. This means that R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co, must pay out an aver- 
age of more than 61 million a day for rev- 
enue stamps to place on its products. This 
forces the tobacco companies to tie up ap- 
proximately $140 to $150 million a year in 
added capital just for the investment in 
revenue stamps. 

This works a real hardship on the manu- 
tacturers. Not only does it tie up funds, but 
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makes it necessary for them to borrow money. 
at times to meet the stamp bilis pending the 
sale of their products. The Government 
itself is inconvenienced also by the system, 
since it is said to cost about $3 million annu- 
ally to prepare the revenue stamps used. 

The Federal. Government imposes excise 
taxes on a large variety of goods and sery- 
ices. But it uses the revenue stamp method 
of collecting the taxes only with respect to 
tobacco and whisky. There is really no more 
reason why a package of cigarettes should 
bear a stamp than there is for a piece of 
luggage or a toilet article to bear one. 

But while Congress has given the Treasury 
Department the discretionary authority to 
eliminate the stamp collection method and 
proceed to collect tobacco tax revenues on 
the quarterly return basis, Secretary Hum- 
phrey insists that the change cannot be 
made now. It would upset the balancing 
of the budget by delaying the collection of 
the tobacco revenues, Treasury officials argue. 
Asked in a House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee hearing if he thought all inequities in 
the tax laws should be corrected, Mr. Hum- 
phrey said that if the inequities cost the 
Treasury money they should be corrected. 
But if correction of inequities cost the Gov- 
ernment a lot of money then we can’t af- 
ford to correct them. * 

This is a curious tax philosophy. 

Is it really a question of whether the Gov- 
ernment can afford at one time or another 
to correct inequities which temporarily may 
cost it money? Isn't the real question 
whether the Government can afford to base 


its tax policies on mere fiscal expediency 


rather than upon fairness and equity? 


Thirty-ninth Anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., a mass meeting, of Americans 
of Lithuanian ancestry and Lithuanians, 
was held at the Lithuanian Citizens’ Hall 
on Sunday, February 10, 1957, to com- 
memorate the 39th anniversary of the 
declaration of independence of Lithu- 
ania. The gathering, attended by more 
than 500 people from Greater Pittsburgh, 
was held under the auspices of the Lithu- 
anian American Council, Pittsburgh 
chapter, of which Adolph Paleckis is 
president and Stanley F. Bakanas is sec- 
retary. Paul Dargis, president of the 
Lithuanian Alliance of America, was 
toastmaster, and conducted the memo- 
rable event, ably assisted by Peter L. Pi- 
vaonas, vice president of the council and 
past national president of Sandra. 

As Congressman I am glad to include 
in my remarks the statement of my good 
friend and prominent Pittsburgh lawyer 


of Lithuanian descent, Edward A. 
Schultz, as follows: 
The 39th-anniversary p. was dom- 


inated by a tone of extreme solemnity, seri- 
ousness and poignancy. In his opening 
prayer the Reverend Magnus Kazenas, pastor 
of St. Casimir's R. C. Church, invoked the 
mercy of Almighty God upon the anguish of 
the Lithuanian people and prayed that He 
would bring about a true liberation from 
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their cruel enslavement and oppression, 
There were produced at the meeting resolu- 
tions from Governor Leader, of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and from Mayor 
David L. Lawrence, of the city of Pittsburgh. 
Both of these resolutions deplored Lithu- 
ania’s plight during the past 17 years, urged 
its alleviation, and set aside February 16, 
1957, as Lithuania's Independence Day in the 
Commonwealth and city, respectively. 

Jonas Matulonis, president of the supreme 
Lithuanian liberation committee, was the 
principal Lithuanian speaker, and he brought 
out from firsthand knowledge, including the 
reading of a letter from an intensely suffer- 
ing Lithuanian, that the suppression, bond- 
age, and cruelty inflicted upon Lithuanians 
by Russia is now as grievous as, or more 
grievous than, ever. The Honorable ELMER 
J. HOLLAND, Congressman of the 30th District, 
in which the meeting was held, attended 
personally and pledged himself to do every- 
thing within his power to help alleviate the 
Situation. Mayor David L. Lawrence also 
attended the meeting personally and pledged 
his cooperation. . 

A group of American-Lithuanian young 
ladies from the Sisters of St. Francis Acad- 
emy, recited, sang, and danced in a manner 
which brought back memories of the happi- 
ness, peace, and progress which the Lith- 
uanian people enjoyed during their 22 years 
of national independence and freedom, in 
their homes, on their farms, in their fields 
and woodlands, and in their schools and 
churches. The performance of these young 
ladies recalled the determination of all Lith- ` 
uanians for the return of national inde- 
pendence and freedom. 

Congressman James G. FULTON, of the 27th 
Pennsylvania District and long-time friend 
of western Pennsylvania Lithuanians, sent a 
telegram expressing his whole-hearted sym- 
pathy of Lithuania’s oppression and his de- 
termination to support every measure aimed 
toward Lithuania's liberation and freedom. 

The commemoration was terminated with 
another prayer after the unanimous adoption 
by those assembled of a resolution which re- 
counted: the subjugation of the Lithuanian 
people by the Communistic Russian Army 
and Government since 1940; the never- 
ceasing struggle of the Lithuanian people 
against Communistic Russia's cruel oppres- 
sion; and the fact that American-Lithuani- 
ans, just as the people of other subjugated 
nations and of the rest of the world, realize 
more intensely than ever that Lithuania's 
thirst for freedom will never be quenched 
until her national independence and freedom 
is reestablished. Finally it was resolved to 
ask the President and Congress of the United 
States to exert all of his and its influences 
and resources toward the liberation of Lithu- 
ania and all other countries subjugated and 
enslaved by Russia, and to extend those in- 
fluences and resources to urge the United 
Nations to take more positive and more effec- 
tive steps toward the liberation of Lithuania 
and all other countries so enslaved and 
toward the reestablishment of their national 
independence and freedom. 

The tone of this meeting is reflected in 
many similar commemorations attended by 
hundreds of thousands of Americans of Lith- 
uanian ancestry and their friends gathered 
together in every nook and corner of this 
great free United States of America, 


As Congressman, I am also glad to 
include in my remarks the resolution for 
the freedom and independence of Lith- 
uania passed unanimously at the meeting 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 10, 
1957, to commemorate the 39th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independ- 
ence of Lithuania: 

At a mass meeting of Americans of Lith- 
uanian ancestry and Lithuanians not yet 
naturalized, gathered from the city of Pitts- 
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burgh and other parts of Allegheny County, 
sponsored by the Lithuanian American Coun- 
cil, Pittsburgh Chapter, and held on Febru- 
ary 10, 1957, in the Lithuanian Citizens’ Hall 
of western Pennsylvania, to commemorate 
the 39th anniversary of the declaration of 
independence of Lithuania, it was unani- 
mousty resolved: 

“Whereas Lithuania, ancestral home of 
millions of American citizens, is and has 
been since 1940, under the occupation and 
subjugation of the Russian Army; 

“Whereas the Lithuanian people's resist- 
ance against the Russian communistic op- 
pressors has continued and is continuing 
ever since; and 

“Whereas the world has more intensely 
than ever, realized that true and complete 
peace and freedom will not be possible any- 
where as long as Russia or any other form of 
international communism is permitted to 
occupy and subjugate Lithuania and other 
nations: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the hereinabove stated 
mass meeting of February 10, 1957, implores 
and beseeches the President and Congress of 
the United States to exert all of its Influence 
and resources toward the liberation of Lith- 
uania and other countries subjugated and 
enslaved by Russia and other international 
communism; be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States Gov- 
ernment extend its influence and resources 
and urge the United Nations to take more 
positive and effective steps toward the aboli- 
tion of the enslavement and oppression of 
Lithuania and of all other European coun- 
tries which are under the subjugation of the 
U. S. S. R. and communism.” 


Building and Financing of Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a letter 
from Mr. Clem Hausman, 255 West 
Abriendo, Pueblo, Colo., regarding the 
building and financing of homes. 

Mr. Hausman’s letter follows: 

PuEBLO, CoLO., February 12, 1957. 
The Honorable Roy W. WIER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WIER: Although I am 
not one of your constituents, I respectfully 
request your indulgence in viewing some 
pointed legislative and administrative poli- 
cies which have virtually affected all Ameri- 
can families. It would be greatly appreciated 
if you wolild analyze the points enumerated 
and if you agree, then I earnestly seek your 
support and assistance. 

As a background, I am a 34-year home- 
builder, realtor, 44-year Air Force veteran, 
and father of 7 children. 

The moderate price home buyers“ and 
home builders’ plight, whether veteran or 
nonveteran, has received “lipservice only” 
for the past year from virtually all quarters 
and particularly the Federal Reserve and 
mortgage lenders. Mortgage lenders are 
businessmen—and through discriminatory 
governmental policies and legislation, they 
have been able to secure better yields. Can 
they be justly criticized for securing the 
available higher yields? 

Nevertheless, housing is hurt. FHA in De- 
cember received applications to insure 7,749 
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mortgages—an average of 160 applications 
for each of the 48 States. FHA has insured 
over 20 percent of new home loans during the 
past several years. VA will not only get 
worse, but die immediately under present 
rates. 

In the past, the home builder has oper- 
ated from one crisis to another. Now is the 
worst crisis since home building became an 
industry. In substance, legislative and pri- 
marily administrative action by both admin- 
istrations has been taken as a matter of 
expediency to remedy a crisis; rather than a 
long range plan, plus a study of causes which 
affect the future security and stability for 
the home buyer. Now is the time to take 
some remedial action as a matter of expedi- 
ency—immediately. Emergency legislation 
should be followed closely by a long range, 
planned program of the overall housing pic- 
ture backed up with legislative action. This 
would preclude further displacement and 
disruption of the labor and material market 
which causes price increases as well as in- 
flat ion. 

The action of the Federal Reserve in an 
attempt to curb inflation by repeated in- 
creases in the rediscount rate is commend- 
able: However, the desired result has not 
been obtained. It therefore appears that 
if the Federal Reserve would analyze the 
cause of inflation instead of the horrors of its 
effect; then recommend legislative action 
to Congress, our economy would benefit. 
What further proof is necessary than the 
current money market and cost of Gov- 
ernment borrowing. 

This is a no money market for FHA and 
VA loans. The normal sources of mortgage 
money have been barely able to meet the 
demand for years. Virtually no advance 
commitments have been made by institu- 
tional lenders since January 1956. Due to 
governmental action, there is absolutely no 
hope that these sources will meet the de- 
mand, now or in the future without action 
by Congress to remedy the causes. The 
causes are few, but fatal. 

1. Inadequate interest rate to compete with 
other investments; Four and one-half per- 
cent does not even approach competitive 
rates. Rate increase alone will not increase 
the supply of money for mortgages, however. 

2. Fast tax writeoffs: Industry has reaped 
a full harvest here, i. e., a $100 million expan- 
sion is written off in depreciation over a 5- 
year period instead of 20 to 40 years. Twenty 
million dollars annually in depreciation only 
costs Uncle Same $10,400,000 in taxes alone. 
That is only one bad facet—the expansion 
has taken place through the use of short- 
term bank credit instead of the usual 
sources, such as surplus stock, or bond issues. 
If the Federal Reserve thinks this is not in- 
fiationary, what is it? Fast writeoffs have 
encouraged more than doubling the prime 
rate to 4 percent because Uncle is paying the 
cost in 5 years in the form of depreciation 
plus 52 percent of the inflated interest rate. 
This has been the basis of uneconomic pay 
increases, particularly in the steel and auto- 
motive lines, all for one purpose—get on the 
“gravy train” while there is still time. This 
has undoubtedly been the largest single fac- 
tor in the inflationary spiral. Bankers and 
investors like borrowers of the quality who 
qualify for fast writeoffs—well enough to 
take severe losses on Government bonds 80 
some of these get-rich-quick, short-term 
loans can be made. Result—Government 
loses taxes and pays double the interest rate 
to do current financing. Is this inflationary? 
The Federal Reserve appears not to think so 
because higher rates discourage borrowing? 

8. The General Services Administration 
lease-back program: Post office and other 
Government buildings should be programed 
at a time when employment is down. This 
program also invades the already dried-up 
mortgage market. What home buyer is de- 
sirable as a mortgagor compared to Uncle 
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Sam as a guarantor on a lease? This is out- 
right Government spending and should be 
budgeted as such, instead of the subterfuge 
of so-called private borrowing. If the Gov- 
ernment building is necessary, then why not 
borrow in the usual manner at lower rates? 
Why bleed and bid up the interest rate on 
critically short mortgage funds at higher 
rates for this purpose? 

4. The Maritime Act providing for sub- 
sidized shipbuilding for the oil tankers, etc.: 
If it is necessary and proper to subsidize ship- 
builders, then why not subsidize them out- 
right? This should also be a budget item at 
rates more favorably obtainable by govern- 
ment directly—another subterfuge under the 
cloak of private money. Where do the funds 
come from to finance this program? Nat- 
urally, from mortgage investors who like the 
Government insured loans in larger amounts, 
at good rates and little or no servicing costs. 

5. The airline subsidy and insured loan. 
program which is really just getting under- 
way. (Same as par. 4.) 7 

6. Military housing: If ultimate goal is 
Government ownership, then should it not be 
in the beginning? This also should cease be- 
ing financed in the private market. 

7. Public housing not only requires that all 
Americans pay for someone else’s home, but 
through tax-exempt financing. This also 
robs the money market and the working 
American of the potential to get his own 
home financed. Today, it takes a very nim- 
ble individual to avoid making $200 to $250 
per month. 

Invasion of sources of mortgage loan funds 
by Government in the above programs has 
been disastrous for the following reasons: 

1. Direct subsidies should not be financed 
and paid for at the higher rates in the pri- 
vate money market. 

2. It robs the majority—because they can- 
not secure financing on a competitive basis, 
Who can compete with Uncle Sam? 

3. Direct Government spending should not 
be in the form of a subterfuge. 

4. Fast tax writeoffs are highly discrimi- 
nating and reduce current tax revenue. If 
we are in an all-out war economy—not mili- 
tary, there might be more justification, but 
not for 7 years as has been the case. 

The immediate emergency legislation 
recommended by National Association of 
Home Builders and which is subscribed to by 
local builders is: 

1. Increase VA interest and tle to FHA 
rate. Speaking as a veteran and expressing 
the views of all the veterans I have talked to, 
a higher interest rate is far more desirable 
than the present nonayailability of VA loans. 
The sanctity of a too low rate deprives a 
veteran of the use of his GI loan. 

2. Increase FNMA secondary market 
funds. The Treasury should increase its 
stock ownership by $250 million and the 
Treasury’s power to buy FNMA debentures 
should also be increased by 82 ½ billion. 

3. Expand FNMA special assistance funds. 
The special assistance function in FNMA is 
designed to alleviate emergency conditions 
in the mortgage market. No. 1 and No. 2 
above will not provide sufficient relief in the 
present state of emergency—this is par- 
ticularly true in the remote areas and espe- 
cially in the field of lower priced housing for 
families of moderate to low income. There- 
fore, an increase of $2 billion in FNMA special 
assistance funds for purchase of FHA section 
203 and VA 501 loans in order to achieve the 
maximum result in improving the mortgage 
market in those areas where mortgage 
money is not available or available only at 
excessive discounts. These funds should be 
used only to provide for mortgages on new 
housing at a net price to the seller of not 
less than 98. 

Action necessary in an early 1957 housing 
bill to provide a comprehensive, positive, 
stable housing program for all American 
families. 


1957 


1, Expand the FHA downpayment sched- 
ule to conform with Representative OLIN 
TeEacue’s recommendations, This would 
allow veteran and nonveteran a more equal 
chance to buy a home and allow the VA pro- 
gram to die gracefully without disrupting 
the market. 

(a) Construction standards and require- 
ments made more realistic. 

(b) An actuarial study and adjustment of 
the present one-half of 1 percent mortgage 
insurance premium, 

(c) Establish more realistic credit qualifi- 
cations on buyers, 

2. Improve Federal monetary controls. 

ation is of great concern to everyone, 
especially homebuilders, because it obliter- 
ates the mass market—moderate to low in- 
come. Therefore everyone (all segments of 
the economy) should be curtailed equally— 
not just the housing segment. Voluntary 
credit controls such as were used during the 
Korean war may be a solution, 

3. Budget subsidy programs as budget 
items and finance on lower rate government 
bonds such as: 

a. Shipping, airline, and other subsidized 
industries. 

b. Government construction—GSA Lease- 
back program. 

c. Military and public housing. 

4. Stop fast tax write-off program which 
will rapidly slow down inflation and return 
the banker to commercial lending and im- 
proye the cost on government borrowing. 

5. Remove all direct credit controls on 
FHA and VA programs, or apply equally to 
all segments of the economy. 

6. Create a Central Mortgage Bank to sta- 
Dbilize the mortgage market. This is a 
must“ if the majority of American families 
in the moderate- to lower-income groups are 
to be served in the future, Canada's Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corp. has proven the 
value of a similar type of facility. 

The American homeowner has proven 
through the HOLC, FHA, and VA guaranteed 
and insured loan programs that they are 
“capable, eager, and willing to help them- 
selves” if given the opportunity. These pro- 
grams have cost the taxpayer literally 
nothing. What government program of any 


sort has done as much for so many millions | 


of American families, irrespective of cost? 
This is not a government subsidy program, 
but it does allow the moderate- to lower- 
income families to help themselves without 
being a tax burden. 

If I can answer any questions or provigle 
additional information which might be help- 
ful to you in your solution of the current 
crisis, please write, wire, or call. 

Very sincerely, 
CLEM HAUSMAN. 


Resolution in Opposition to Tito Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASEA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am strongly opposed to any 
visit to this coun of ours by Tito. I 
joined with other of the House 
in signing the strongly worded petition 
to the executive branch opposing such a 
visit. The people living in the district 
which I have the privilege to represent 
are also up in arms about this suggested 
visit, and I have just received the follow- 
ing resolution from the 2,060 members of 
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Father Flanagan of Boys Town Coun- 
cil, No. 652, of the Knights of Columbus, 
which was adopted at their regular meet- 
ing on February 5, 1957. The resolu- 
tion expresses my opinion in this mat- 
ter 100 percent: 

Whereas the supreme knight of the 
Knights of Columbus, Luke E. Hart, and 
the supreme board of directors of the 
Knights of Columbus, have entered a vigor- 
ous protest against an invitation to Tito to 
his actions as the jailer of Archbishop 
Stepinac, has shown himself a vicious lead- 
er; and 

Whereas Tito has temporarily decided not 
to come to the United States at this time, 
the failure to withdraw said invitation to 
Tito is against the best interests of the 
United States and the cause of world peace; 
and 

Whereas the coming of Tito to the United 
States on a State Department visit would 
enhance the power and prestige of the Com- 
munist dictator and would be a serlous det- 
riment to the aspirations and hopes of the 
free world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of Father 
Flanagan's of Boys Town Council No. 652 of 
the Knights of Columbus of Omaha, Nebr., 
endorse and reiterate without qualification 
the protest made by Supreme Knight Hart, 
and we sincerely urge the President and the 
Secretary of State to refrain from such ac- 
tion as would damage the moral position of 
the United States in world affairs, and we 
urgently request that said invitation to Tito 
be withdrawn. 


More Valuable Than Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am privileged to include a speech 
delivered at the Spokane Farm Forum by 
Mr. Robert C. Liebenow, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

I want to call particular attention to 
Mr. Liebenow's searching analysis of the 
vulnerable parts of our present pro- 
grams: 

BUSINESS Looks AT AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
friends, let me, first of all, extend greetings 
to each of you from the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and also tell you how much I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to participate in your 
program. 

This is my first trip to the Pacific North- 
west, and I must tell you how impressed I am 
with the great opportunities to be found 
within the Inland Empire, and also with 
the beauty that nature has bestowed upon 
this section of the country. 

My father worked in the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan mine prior to World War I, and, al- 
though he eventually moved away, he always 
returns for a visit to these parts whenever an 
opportunity presents itself. 8 

Generally speaking, faith, hope, and parity 
have constituted the creed of the American 
farmer for more than two decades. During 
this period we have watched each major po- 
litical party try to legislate prosperity for 
the agricultural segment of our economy. 

In 1919, and again in 1920, when wheat 
was selling up to 63.50 per bushel and was 
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“priced just about right” by our farm friends, 
the voices of the white-collar worker and 
organized labor were being raised in angry 
protest over the high cost of living. After 
wheat had bogged down to around $1 a 
bushel about 2 years later, however, both 
organized labor and the white-collar class 
lost their voices and the farmer became in- 
creasingly more vocal until by 1928 the mat- 
ter of farm relief overshadowed all other 
political considerations. to the extent that 
both parties called on their very best car- 
penters to help shape the farm planks for 
their respective political platforms. 

Out of the agitation prior and subsequent 
to the national elections of that fall came 
the famous Farm Board era—4 hectic years 
of economic tinkering with price structures 
of wheat and cotton which showed us faith 
at its strongest for it is at this time that 
there came upon the country a dedicated 
belief that the American farmer would be 
led back to the promised land of $2 wheat 
and $1 corn through a congressional appro- 
priation of a half-billion dollars for the op- 
eration of the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion. 

All that glitters isn't gold, however, and 
the group of men who had been advocating 
this form of utopia for the agricultural 
segment of our economy were greatly dis- 
ilusioned when they found that a bankroll 
of that size was entirely inadequate for when 
the 4-year flasco was concluded, wheat that 
had been selling at $1.20 per bushel when 
the experiment started was selling in the 
low forties and corn, oats, rye, and other 
grains were down commensurately. 

Inasmuch as I have a rather charitable 
spirit, I should perhaps mention that the 
entire world was in the throes of a deeply 
felt depression, otherwise the half-billion 
dollars might possibly have lasted a little 
longer than it actually did. We must agree, 
however, that In any event, it was simply a 
matter of time. 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation oper- 
ated in both the futures and cash grain 
markets and bought and sold untold mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat futures—support- 
ing the market on the declines and selling 
out on rallies in a firm but valiant attempt 
to stabilize the wheat market prices. 

Although we in the grain business thought 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation was un- 
fair competition, the worst was yet to come, 
for in 1933, an administration came to Wash- 
ington with a brandnew economic phil-~ 
osophy which called for Government con® 
trols and regimentation which by comparl- 
son made the old Farm Board look like free 
enterprise in the raw and natural state. 

With the passage of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act in 1933, called thé “Triple A” 
by its friends and the “Cripple A” by its 
critics, there was created the two man-made 
props of hope and parity so that our doc- 
trine of faith, hope, and parity, the creed of 
the American farmer was completed in the 
short course of 5 years. You realize that 
hope was based on the combination of acre- 
age controls by which the size of the crops 
could be increased or decreased and parity 
was to be brought about by a so-called proc- 
essing tax which would be used to reimburse 
growers for acreage compliances. 

Now this word parity is really something. 
Practically unknown prior to 1933, it sprung 
into common usage almost overnight and 
was rolled glibly from tongues in and out 
of Congress to the extent that today it is 
almost a household word among those who 
have only a smattering knowledge of .agri- 
culture. 

The essential difference between the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act and the so-called 
Grain Stabilization Act was that instead of 
operating in the grain futures market as a 
means of obtaining legislative prosperity for 
the farmer, there was provided instead an 
Intricate system for acreage control which 
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disregarded Mother Nature, fertilizers, better 
seed, more intensive farming practices, and 
the ingenuity of the American farmer. . 

In the case of corn, for instance, the hybrid 
varieties were just beginning to take hold 
in 1933 and the use of this seed often nulli- 
fied the acreage cuts called for by law. It 
is a matter of record that farm publications 
enjoying widespread circulation in the 
Corn Belt carried full page advertisements 
urging farmers to use hybrid seed corn so 
as to increase the yield per acre to enable 
them to offset compliance with the acreage- 
reduction portion of the loan program. 

As originally passed by Congress, the 
“Triple A“ called for extra payments to co- 
operating farmers in the form of either a 
parity payment designed to bridge the bulk 
of the difference between open market and 
parity prices and a conservation payment. 
The conservation payment was a premium 
paid to cooperating farmers for following 
practices which any good farmer should fol- 
low in order to maintain the fertility of the 
soil. These parity and conservation pay- 
ments were set up in 1933 and in theory at 
least, were designed to operate on a self- 
liquidating basis by means of the assessment 
of a 30 cents per bushel processing tax on 
every bushel of wheat that was milled into 
fiour for sale. 

Assuming the role of a tax collector was a 
new and novel experience for the wheat mil- 
lers of the country and the new responsi- 
bility put them in a bad light with their 
customers. 

In a well-intentioned effort to have the 
average American become more cognizant of 
what was transpiring in a tax way, a move- 
ment took place among the Nation’s grocers 
to price tag flour in the same manner as a 
filling station price tags gasoline so that the 
price tags on flour in the grocery stores of 
the Nation began to give three separate dol- 
lar and cents figures—so much for the 
fiour—so much for the processing tax—and 
then the sum total. 

In that way, the flour buyer could not 
help but note the contribution to the Gov- 
ernment plan for subsidizing wheat farmers 
on a countywide basis. 

This procedure was immediately attacked 
by the Government on the grounds that it 
was a violation of the law unless the grocer 
knew exactly the number of bushels of wheat 
used in making that particular lot of flour 
and then adjusted the processing tax ac- 
cordingly. It was obviously impossible for 
any grocer to know the exact degree of flour 
extraction in each sack of flour in his stock 
and the result was submission to the Gov- 
ernment’s “cease and desist” order. 

There had been rumors and rumblings of 
an impending court test on the constitu- 
tionality of the processing tax for some time 
prior to this legal scuffle and charges were 
being openly made that the Government 
was attempting to hide the extent to which 
buyers of flour were being penalized by an 
illegal tax. Out of this came a court test 
in late 1935 and on January 6, 1936, the 
United States Supreme Court issued a de- 
cision declaring the tax to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

Although other portions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act were left unimpaired 
this Court decision destroyed the entire 
source of funds for the wheat subsidy. Most 
important, however, is the fact that this 
marked the turning point as far as farm 
programs are concerned, for after January 
2 1 -y such subsidies have been a direct 

on the United States Treasury—passed 
on to the United States 3 

I think it is unfortunate that the farm 
economy has been used as a political football 
down through the years by politicians who 
believe American agriculture can be sold in 
the political auction ring to the highest bid- 
der. With all of the charges and counter- 
charges, hurled loosely by opposing candi- 
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dates, the average farmer or his city cousin 
cannot help but be confused. And so long as 
this confusion prevails, we never can hope to 
bring about long-range solutions to farm 
problems that may exist. 

Basically, agriculture is on firm footing 
today, although we must admit there are 
some rather serious dislocations. in the farm 
economy that must be brought into balance. 
In 1940, the Nation's farmers were worth 
about $54 billion. Today, they are worth 
about $167 billion. In 1940, farmers had 
long-term debts totaling $10 billion. Today, 
this figure has risen to just under $19 bil- 
lion. Thus, while farmers’ assets more than 
tripled; their debts in the corresponding 
period did not even double. Farm land 
values are near their alltime peak—an- 
other healthy sign—and the average United 
States farm today is worth more than $30,000 
while in 1940, the average was less than 
$7,000. I realize averages often are mis- 
leading and that there are some farm groups 
such as the young veterans who commenced 
farming after World War II who are having 
trouble, but in general the farm economy is 
in a good position to expand and prosper. 

We also have heard a lot lately about the 
declining number of farms and farmers. 
This trend is in no way a new one, Average 
farm size has been going up in America for 
generations while farm population has stead- 
ily been going down. In 1933, there were 
32.4 million people on United States farms. 
By 1940 there were only 30.5 million 25 mil- 
lion in 1950 and by last year only 222 mil- 
lion people. This is no calamity—this is a 
sign of progress and let us pause to give 
credit where credit is due and salute the 
farmers who have learned to do their job 
so well, they now can turn out more and 
better crops despite tremendous cuts in the 
number of man-hours worked. Nor is this 
trend peculiar to farming. It is typical of 
the way productivity has been increased in 
this country to provide more goods and serv- 
ices at lower costs. The modern supermar- 
ket has replaced the small neighborhood 
grocery store and the tractor has replaced 
the horse. Are these changes a sign of dis- 
aster or are they a refiection of progress? 

In 1940, average United States wheat pro- 
duction ranged from 12 to 15 bushels per 
acre. By 1955, this average yield had been 
increased to 18 to 20 bushels. In 1930, it 
took an average of 70 man-hours to produce 
100 bushels of wheat. By 1950, this had been 
lowered to 26 man-hours. Like many other 
farm groups, the wheat farmer has learned to 
do his job so well that staggering surpluses 
have been created. F 

This is the heart of our farm problem, and 
is now so serious that it is imperative that 
we in agriculture reach a decision on which 
course to follow for the future. We must 
choose either the road that leads to more 
and more Government controls and sub- 
sidies, or the road that leads to less Govern- 
ment interference with more emphasis on 
individual freedom and initiative. If Gov- 
ernment controls are to be the permanent 
choice, then we better start thinking about 
their long-range effects and learn how to live 
with them. Under this choice, allotments 
will become more valuable than land. We 
already have seen proof of this in certain 
cotton, tobacco, and wheat regions. Bear 
in mind that the Nation's Capitol will be 
the battleground for repeated struggles for 
favor. It will be crop against crop, region 
against on, and farmer against consumer. 
What is given to some will have to be taken 
from others. The Government will be the 
market and somewhere along the line, 
bureaucrats will assume the same power they 
have in other countries and farm owners who 
disagree or do not conform will be displaced 
by those who do. 

If Government controls are not the road 
we choose, then we must make an earnest 
effort now to rid ourselves of the socialistic 
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trends that have been growing like a cancer 
for the last 25 years. The changeover will 
not be easy. It must be gradual. Supports 
will have to be continued at some reasonable 
level until surpluses are disposed of. In the 
meantime, the Government will have to step 
up research and other services that will en- 
able farmers to do a better job of helping 
themselves. The long range goal must be a 
free agriculture that provides for efficient 
production of all needed food and fiber, 
maintenance of the farm plant based on 
sound soil-bullding programs, and estab- 
lishment of a farm income level that is high 
enough to attract skilled operators to enter 
and stay in farming. ‘ 

The greatest barrier to developing a soun 
farm program for America is the depressing 
atmosphere created by Government sub- 
sidies in other segments of the economy. 
Some smart gent once said that we Amer- 
icans are fortunate that we do not get all 
the Government we pay for. I don't know 
if this is true, but I do believe that if labor 
gets the minimum wage, veterans get free 
schooling, cheap loans, insurance and other 
benefits, union bosses get antitrust exemp- 
tions plus other special advantages, indus- 
trialists get Government contracts with 
built-in profit guarantees as well as tariff 
protection and other concessions and sub- 
sidies, then the farmer, too, must have a 
seat on the gravy train or he will soon be- 
come the orphan in our socialistic environ- 
ment. $ 

A quick look at the subsidy money paid 
out by the United States Government in 
1955 should illustrate the point I am trying 
to make. About $4.7 billion were spent on 
veteran benefits. Newspapers and maga- 
zines had a postal subsidy figured at $233 
million. Other business firms such as air- 
lines and shipping companies received $748 
million during the year. An additional $729 
million went for building roads while needy 
persons on relief got $1.5 billion. Farmers 
received $1.7 billion but more than $4 billion 
went to foreign aid. I don't see how anyone 
can expect farmers to stand alone on a com- 
pletely free economy basis until some prog- 
ress is also made in restoring these other 
groups to realism. In this Nation today, 
there are few if any citizens not on the re- 
ceiving end of Government aid of one kind 
or another, It seems to me that the time 
is rapidly approaching when every tractor 
should be expected to run on its own power. 

President Calvin Coolidge was known as 
a silent man during his 2 terms in office, 
but when he vetoed the old McNary-Haugen 
farm bill he spoke words of wisdom that 
should be heard by every politician and 
taxpayer of the land. Let me quote one 
small portion of his veto message: Govern- 
ment price-fixing—once started—has no 
justice and no end. Such action establishes 
bureaucracy on a scale that dominates not 
only the economic but the moral, social and 
political future as well.” In the light of 
present experience, President Coolidge cer- 
tainly knew whereof he spoke. 

In my opinion, there is a genuine need to 
move rapidly toward decentralization in ad- 
ministration of farm programs. I believe we 
should place less authority in Washington 
and more authority in the land-grant col- 
leges and State extension bureaus. We should 
place more emphasis on self-help programs 
and less emphasis on Goyernment handouts. 
There is a definite place in agriculture for 
Federal Government help but we must rec- 
ognize the limitations of what can be done 
by Government for us. 

There are several basic approaches that 
could be used in solving current farm prob- 
lems, One approach could be based on sound 
economic considerations, This undoubtedly 
would prove to be efficient, but I’m afraid it 
also would be too harsh. Another approach 
might be based on charitable factors that 
would place great emphasis on human as- 
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pects. This approach undoubtedly would 
appear attractive to many people, but in the 
long run I think we would have to pay a 
greater price than we can afford for this 
charity. Still another approach, of course, 
would be one based on purely political con- 
siderations. This approach would be based 
largely on taking care of each temporary 
emergency that arose, giving liberal doses of 
financial medication for every real and 
imaginary ailment. That does not appear to 
be the answer, either, since we have been try- 
ing this method for several years and seem 
to haye succeeded in accomplishing nothing 
more than making economic hypochondriacs 
out of a large number of otherwise healthy 
farm people. The correct approach, and one 
I'm sure we eventually will resort to, is prob- 
ably going to utilize the best features of 
each of the previously mentioned three. In 
modern farming, nothing is all black or all 
white any more. We now have a farm econ- 
omy composed of varying shades of gray and 
this is a time for exercising great caution, 
patience, and statesmanship to make certain 
that we do not become a victim of a rash and 
unsound program that could easily push us 
over the brink of socialism. 

While it is true that too many people judge 
the ability of their Congressman by his abil- 
ity to get Federal money for local projects, I 
do not believe that we can place any great 
faith in political solutions for farm prob- 
lems, To date there has been too much 
effort spent by both major political parties 
in facing saving tactics designed to shift 
blame rather than find permanent solutions. 
Both parties have, of course, made mistakes 
and to my knowledge neither party has pro- 
duced all of the correct answers. I feel that 
the present administration has made a sin- 
cere effort to stop the boat from rocking but 
I still maintain the real effort is going to 
have to come from the grassroot levels. 


The adjustments needed are not uniform 
by region or even by crop. A lot of people 
have great confidence in the new soil-bank 
program that went into effect last year. 
Under present large surplus conditions, the 
soil bank does seem to be a fairly logical 
answer. I hope, however, that the soil- 
bank program will not lull us into thinking 
we have solved the farm problem and keep 
us from searching for more practical and 
more permanent solutions. The various 
parts of the soil-bank program are going to 
cost well over a billion dollars a year, ac- 
cording to conservative estimates. This 18 a 
tremendous cost and one that will be a vul- 
nerable target if allowed to continue more 
than a few short years. 

In the not too distant future, popula- 
tion increases are going to require sizable in- 
Creases in United States farm production. 
This fact, together with a concentrated ef- 
fort to expand and improve farm market 
Outlets, leads me to be optimistic about our 
agricultural future. It now appears that 
our farms of the future will be larger and 
more productive than they are now. We will 
have fewer farm workers, more machinery 
and greater specialization, To bring the 
picture a little closer to you, the progress 
edition of the Spokesman-Review states that 
within. the last 21 years alone, the popu- 
lation of Spokane has increased by 55 per- 
cent, to 185,000. Spokane county has be- 
come a metropolitan area with more than 
260,000 residents, and a total of well over a 
million people now live on the thousands 
of farms and in the hundreds of cities and 
towns that comprise the inland empire. 
These are current trends that cannot be 
Stopped. We may delay or retard progress, 
but we cannot permanently block it. To me 
these current trends are signs of progress. 
They are desirable in every sense of the word, 
for it is only through progress of this kind 
that we can maintain a sound, healthy farm 
economy, 
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Light for the World’s Darkness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
most of the people in the world have been 
striving for peace for many centuries. 
There are those who claim that world 
peace is unattainable, but recent devel- 
opments and scientific discoveries have 
convinced me that if civilization is to 
survive, world peace will have to be at- 
tained. Wars and preparation for war 
is bankrupting almost every nation in 
the world. The cost of war and prep- 
arations for it leaves little to spend for 
internal improvement of our country, 
the care of our aged and the education 
of our children. 

The following letter, written by Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., who lives in my 
district in Missouri, is worthy of a care- 
ful reading. I recommend it heartily to 
my colleagues: 

LIGHT FOR THE WORLD’S DARKNESS 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

The writer attended the second New York 
Congress on Prophecy in 1943, at the Calvary 
Baptist Church, The subject developed into 
a book, Light for the World’s Darkness, That 
was a long time ago and yet today the world 
is striving for this very reality. 

Let us look for a few moments to some 
giant religious and secular statesmen and 
comforting words that is suitable for our 
thoughts, 

First, we have The Incomparable Christ, by 
Dr. Eugene Myers Harrison, of Wheaton Col- 
lege, Wheaton, III. This was written on 
December 25, 1956, and dedicated to Dr. John 
R. Rice and family. Here it is (the Sword 
of the Lord, February 1, 1957, p. 6): 

“Christ was born in obscurity, in a stable 
used by cattle, yet His birthday is the most 
widely celebrated event in human history. 

“He was born and lived in poverty, but by 
the riches of His love and grace He made un- 
counted multitudes eternally rich. 

“He had no earthly title to granaries or 
fisheries, yet by His miraculous power He 
provided a bountiful dinner for 5,000 hungry 
men, 

“He walked the dusty roads of Palestine as- 
a homeless wanderer, and yet He walked on 
the waves of the Sea of Galilee and stilled a 
mighty storm. 

“He was subjected to the flercest tempeta- 
tions by men and devils, yet even His re- 
jecters conceded the purity and beauty of His 
life. And Christ's challenge, ‘Who is he that 
convicts me of sin?’ has echoed and reechoed 
down the centuries without an answer. 

“He wrote no books and built no churches, 
yet thousands of books have Him as their 
theme and more places of worship have been 
erected in His name than in any other name 
in history. 

“Thought He hungered in the wilderness 
and thirsted on the cross, as the bread of life 
He fed the famishing and as the water of 
life He satisfied the thirsting soul. 

“Though He was often weary in His labors 
and wanderings, He granted heavenly rest 
to those borne down by sin's weight and life's 
heavy burdens, 

“Though at times He was seen to weep, 
down through the centuries He has dried 
an ocean of tears. 
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“Though He was sold for 30 pieces of sil- 
ver, He purchases redemption for a world of 
bankrupt sinners. 

“Though He had few friends and many 
enemies, multitudes have rejoiced to sing, 
“What a friend we have in Jesus, all our sins 
and griefs to bear.’ 

“He loved as no one ever loved, yet His own 
received Him not. He went about doing 
nothing but good, but men reviled Him, 
abused Him, and nailed Him to a cross. 

“While wicked men leered at Him in His 
agony, the sun veiled itself in a mantle of 
clouds lest it look on the form of its Maker 
in His humiliation. While men shrank not 
to shed His blood, the earth shook in protest 
His blood to receive. 

“He gave up the praises of the heavenly 

hosts for the mockery of men. He exc’ 
His place at the right hand of God, the 
Father, for a manger crib lined with straw. 
He gave up the diadem of the ages for a 
crown of thorns. 

“Though in the agonies of death, He 
prayed for His murderers and opened up the 
parea of Paradise to a dying but repentent 
thief, 

“While callous soldiers cast lots for His 
raiment and His earthly mother sobbed near- 
by in bitter grief, He let the mountainous 
load of human iniquity roll upon His inno- 
cent soul and He drained the cup of human 
woe to its dregs. Thus He tasted death for 
every man and wrought out a finished and 
perfect salvation. 

“While men sealed and guarded His grave, 
and the devils of Hell held high carnival 
over their supposed victory, Christ came 
forth from the tomb with the keys of life 
and death and Hell dangling at His girdle. 
And today, as of old, He knocks at the door 
of the human heart and pleads for admit- 
tance with His gifts of forgiveness, peace, 
and life everlasting. z 

“Surely the sinners of earth, hearing this 
matchless story of infinite love, will gladly 
accept, love, and serve this wonderful Savior, 
the incomparable Christ.” 

Second, there are the books of Eugenia 
Price. Her great experience with Christ has 
set America afire. These books are: Discov- 
eries, Early Will I Seek Thee, Never a Dull 
Moment, and The Burden Is Light. 

Third, there is the story of the Cockrell 
Family of Johnson County, Mo, Let us con- 
sider this thought from the topic “Glad 
You're Back, Judge Cockrell” (the Star- 
Journal, Warrensburg, Mo., Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 11, 1956, p. 2): 

“A distinguished member of one of War- 
rensburg's and Missouri's distinguished fam- 
ilies is back home, and this time perma- 
nently. 

“Of course, there is a chance he might 
sail on another mission of peace within a 
year, perhaps to Moscow, but then this is 
home now—in the same brick house on East 
Market Street he was born on May 28, 1874. 

“Yes, Judge Ewing Cockrell, your friends 
and acquaintances are glad you're back. So 
are the many who know the prominent Cock- 
rell family by reputation. And then the 
many newcomers in your hometown and 
surrounding area will echo the welcome 
when they realize it is you who were nomi- 
nated several years ago for the great Nobel 
Prize for your sincere and persistent world- 
peace efforts. 


“While no one has been very successful at 
this business of world peace, you can have 
the satisfaction, Judge Cockrell, of having 
worked for disarmament and peace the past 
10 years as conscientiously as any individual 
on this earth. ; 

“The judge was in Europe the last time in 
1951 when he went to Paris to present offi- 
cials at the United Nations pamphlets on 
disarmament. For a long time he was active 
president of the United States Federation 
of Justice. 
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Tes, it is good here in the hometown to 
have the counsel of a man whose background 
includes living in Washington, London, Paris, 
Berlin, Russia, California, and elsewhere; 
whose education includes degrees from Har- 
vard and the University of Virginia law 
school: who as long ago as 1896-97 was tour- 
ing Russia, Siberia, and various European 
capitals; who has been prosecuting attorney 
of Johnson County, circuit judge at the age 
of 42; a man whose father and children also 
attained national recognition. 

“Speaking of the family, the judge's father, 
of course, was the distinguished Francis Ma- 
rion Cockrell, Confederate general in the 
Civil War and later United States Senator 
from Missouri for 30 years. Naturally, with 
his father’s influence, young Ewing Cock- 
rell became a student of politics as he trav- 
eled back and forth to Washington and be- 
tween other nations’ capitals. 

“It was Senator Cockrell (his biggest job 
in the Senate was to get pensions for Yankee 
soldiers) who built the family house now on 
East Market Street. (It is 87 years old, still 
has same woodwork, 13-inch brick walls.) It 
was here that the judge was born, always 
kept as his voting residence, and now has re- 
turned to fix up and live in again. 

“Washington was the place that Judge 
Cockrell first met Peachie Williams, from the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, and who was 
to become Mrs. Cockrell June 3, 1896. They 
went on a year's honeymoon touring Europe 
and traveled for months without hearing 
English spoken. (The judge still speaks 
many languages.) 

“Because of their writing or dancing tal- 
ents, the four Cockrell children, who now live 
in California, have gained virtually as much 
prominence as the earlier generations. For 
example, Frank Cockrell, who started writing 
in Warrensburg 25 years ago, now is a suc- 
cessful novelist and short story writer. Re- 
cently he has been working with Alfred 
Hitchcock and his name often is seen in 
movie titles and on television. 

“Anne (Cockrell) Wormser is a successful 
writer, having had material in McCall's, 
Woman's Home Companion, Redbook, and 
others. Another daughter is Flora (Cockrell) 
Rank, who was especially talented as a dancer 
and also has done some writing. Now she is 
working with children in underprivileged 
areas and teaching dramatics. Eustace, the 
fourth child, is now doing miscellaneous 
writing and recently sold a story to Collier's. 
He is best at character stories, like his novel, 
Refugee Smith, Judge Cockrell points out, 
adding that ‘his writings are emotionally 
moving, and he tells all by action without 
the use of adjectives.’ 

“It is generally agreed by those who know 
them that the whole Cockrell family is 
blessed with a bountiful amount of intellect, 
One daughter got her degree from CMSC just 
before she was 17 and the other got hers and 
was teaching at Lincoln when 17. Both sons 
went to what is now known as College Lab- 
oratory School (the judge says that makes 
children sound like guinea pigs), then to 
CMSC; Frank also to Tulane, and both took 
English at Columbia University as well as 
writing courses. 

“(To round out the family the judge also 
has 8 grandchildren, 1 great grandchild, and 
2 sisters, 1 living in Northern Italy, the other 
in Connecticut.) 

“One of the pleasant phases of life is re- 
turning to the old hometown, for there one 
more easily reflects on early-day memories, 
although Judge Cockrell certainly is not one 
to live in the past. Yet it is enjoyable to 
think about fixing up the old croquet court 
on the lawn near the brick house where the 
swimming pool used to be. 

+ “It is pleasant also to recall when down- 
town stores had permanent wooden awnings 
out over sidewalks. And any place to hunt 
to a boy then was a favorite place. He and 
his friends used to swim in a mud hole in 
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the east end of town and in brother John's 
pond, That was in the days when Miss Ella 
Adams was the first grade teacher and all 
the children learned to read and write in the 
first year. 

“Those were the days when he and the 
boys liked to Jump on the caboose, wait until 
the train began to move, then jump off. 
There was a special art in easing off without 
tumbling. Then they liked to go to Norwood 
Park, called the Grove, and dam up the 
hollows and make ponds. 

“Well, Judge, that was a little before our 
time, but be assured we enjoy hearing about 
those good old days and we can understand 
your treasuring them. We have similar feel- 
ings about an early perlod and doesn't every 
one who's a real human being with emotions 
and memories? 

We know you are seeing many changes in 
Warrensburg and Johnson County since 
you've returned but we don't know of anyone 
who more readily adapts himself to the veer- 
ings of the changing times than do you, sir. 
And may you continue here in your efforts 
to interest those in responsible posts in your 
work for world peace. It is a pleasure to 
know a man so dedicated to such a high cause 
and to live in the same community with 
him.” 

Yes, there are sufficient bright spots to give 
“light for the world’s darkness“ if we will 
follow the Prince of Peace. 


Rochester Sets Safety Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., has many things of 
which to be proud. A new honor re- 
cently came to the city when the Na- 
tional Safety Council announced that 
in 1956 there were fewer fatal traffic 
accidents in Rochester for every 10,000 
registered vehicles than in any other 
city in the United States with a com- 
parable population. 

This record is a tribute to the safety 
officers, the press, radio, and television 
people, and to the many organizations 


“and plain citizens who have worked un- 


ceasingly to make safety a watchword 
with Rochesterians. That the people of 
the community have responded so well 
comes as no surprise to anyone who 
knows of the city’s famed and traditional 
civic pride and will to progress. 

I am delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to salute all who played a part in 
bringing about this happy record. It is 
gratifying to learn that efforts are now 
being made to further improve this mark 
in 1957. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a short article from the Roches- 
ter Times-Union of February 1, 1957, 
which gives further data on Rochester’s 
safety record: 

Crry SETS Sarery Recornp—1956 TRAFFIC 

DEATHS Low IN CLASS 

Rochester had fewer traffic-accident fatall- 

tles per 10,000 registered vehicles in 1956 


than any other city in the United States of 
200,000 population or more, 
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The city had a total of 16 traffic fatali- 
ties last year. The National Safety Council 
pointed out today in Chicago that the total 
was equal to 1.1 deaths per 10,000 registered 
vehicles, 

The council ranked Rochester first in its 
class (200,000 to 350,000). Rochester also 
beat out first-place cities with larger popula- 
tions, including Detroit, Washington, Dallas, 
and Denver. 

The council reported that accidents killed 
95,000 Americans last year, including 40,000 
deaths in traffic. 

A total of 9,450,000 persons were injured 
in all types of accidents. Accident costs 
(wage losses, insurance, medical expenses, 
and property damage) reached a whopping 
$10.8 billion. 

The estimated 40,000 motor-vehicle fatali- 
ties represented a 4-percent increase over 
1955. 


California State Federation of Labor Of- 
fers Three $500 Scholarships to Senior 
High School Students in California and 


Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, Iam pleased to bring to you 
and all the distinguished Members of 
this legislative body the announcement 
of the seventh annual State Federation 
of Labor scholarship award. 

The announcement follows: 

CALIFORNIA STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
San Francisco, February 12, 1957. 
To California Senators and Congressmen: 

Dear Sm: Enclosed find folder announcing 
the California State Federation of Labor's 
seventh annual scholarship program. As you 
will note, the federation is offering three $500 
scholarships to senior high-school students 
in California and Hawaii. 

This contest is a permanent part of the 
State federation’s educational program. Pur- 
ther, the contest is indicative of the historic 
interest shown by organized labor in advanc- 
ing the cause of education in this Nation. 

Here in California we have long fought for 
the building of an ever greater school system 
and for proper recognition of the talents and 
services of the teaching personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 

O. J. HAGGEETY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
SEVENTH ANNUAL (1957) CALIFORNIA STATE 

FEDERATION oF LABOR, AFL-CIO, SCHOLAR- 

SHIP AWARD 

Three $500 scholarships: Three college 
scholarship awards of $500 each are being 
offered to senior high school students in 
California and Hawali who will be attending 
a college or university during the coming 
academic year. The awards are being made 
available by the California State Federation 
of Labor in an effort to assist outstanding 
students in obtaining a higher education and 
to promote a better understanding of the 
American labor movement, 

BASIS OF THE AWARD 


1. Senior high school students from public, 
private, or parochial schools who are plan- 
ning to attend a college or university any- 
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where in the United States or Hawaii are 
eligible to compete in the examination. No 
distinctions will be made as to sex, color, or 
creed. The award may be used to assist the 
student in any fleld of knowledge, and is 
not limited to those interested in labor alone, 

2. An award will be made to each of three 
candidates on the basis of the candidate's 
score in the special examination and his 4- 
year high school academic record. A check 
for $500 will be deposited in the student's 
name at the college he has chosen. 

3. A 2-hour examination will be held on 
Friday, May 17, 1957, in each high school 
where applicants have filed. The Federa- 
tion must receive from the principal of the 
high school, not later than April 15, 1957, 
the applications of students who will be 
participating. The Federation will then 
mail out the specified number of examina- 
tion questions. Following the examination, 
the papers will be returned to the Federa- 
tion office for grading by competent per- 
sonnel selected by the committee of judges. 

The school records and examination papers 
of the 50 highest students will be examined 
personally by the committee of Judges which 
will make the final selection. 

4. The aim of the examination is to evalu- 
ate the student's knowledge and understand- 
ing of labor and industrial problems and his 
ability to present his information. The 
student should show his factual knowledge 
and comprehension of past and present social 
and economic conditions affecting labor and 
management. 


SAMPLE TEST QUESTIONS 


I. Identify briefly 4 or the 5 labor per- 
sonalities of past and present: William F, 
Schnitzler, Harry Lundeberg, William Green, 
Walter Reuther, Eugene V. Debs. 

TI. Give a brief description of the follow- 
ing: (a) union shop, (b) union label, (e) 
lockout. 

III. Write what you know of the three fol- 
lowing Issues now facing American labor: 
(a) guaranteed annual wage, (b) pension 
Plans, (c) automation, 

IV. The recent AFL-CIO merger has re- 
ceived considerable attention in the Nation's 
press. Why was such a merger an impossi- 
bility 10 years ago? 

V. Describe the functions of the following 
units of the American Federation of Labor 
structure: (a) central councils, (b) State 
federations, (e) international unions. 

VI. Give a brief history of organized la- 
bor's policies and attitudes toward political 
action since the founding of the AFL in 1881, 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Books: Daugherty, Carroll R., Labor Prob- 
lems in American Industry, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 5th Edition, 1941, 1008 pages; Dulles, 
Foster Rhea, Labor in America, Crowell, 1949, 
402 pages; Gompers, Samuel, Seventy Years 
of Life and Labor, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925, 
1186 pages; Hardman and Neufeld, The 
House of Labor, Prentice-Hall, 1951, 555 
Pages; Peterson, Florence, American Labor 
Unions, Harper, Revised Edition, 1952, 270 
Pages. 

United States Department of Labor Pam- 
phiets, United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Brief History of the American Labor 
Movement, 1950, 66 pages, (out of print, but 
copies may be available at school or public 
libraries); United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, American Labor and the Ameri- 
can Spirit, 1954, 66 pages, 40 cents; United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, American 
Workers Fact Book, 1956, 433 pages, $1.50, 
Order these last two pamphlets from Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 630 Sansome Street, Room 
802, San Francisco, 11, California. Payment 
must accompany the order. 

SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE OF JUDGES 

Frederick A. Breier, Ph. D., assistant pro- 
fessor of economics, University of San Fran- 
cisco, San Francisco; Vaughn D. Seidel, Ed. D., 
Alameda County Superintendent of Schools, 
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Oakland; George H. Hildebrand, Ph. D., di- 
rector, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE, CALIFORNIA STATE 

FEDERATION OF LABOR 

Thomas A. Small, chairman, San Mateo; 
Robert S. Ash, Oakland; John T. Gardner, 
Los Angeles; Albin J. Gruhn, Eureka; Paul 
L. Reeves, Fresno; Max J. Osslo, San Diego. 

For further information write to: Educa- 
tion Committee, California State Federation 
of Labor, C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, 
995 Market Street, Room 810, San Francisco, 
Calif, 


The Vicious Spiral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, after 
reading an editorial entitled “The Vicious 
Spiral" in a recent issue of the Lebanon 
Daily News, one of the leading papers 
in my district, I was reminded of the 
old expression concerning the weather: 
“Everybody talks about it but nobody 
does anything about it.” 

“This, I think, is the situation regard- 
ing inflation, the rising cost of living, re- 
strictions on social-security benefits and 
pensions, taxes, and appropriations as 
outlined in the recent budget message. 

Tomorrow the first of the appropria- 
tion bills will be considered by the House. 
I hope we will start to do something and 
not just talk. I recommend that the 
Members read the editorial mentioned 
above, which is as follows: 

Tue Vicious Span 


Many politicians weep on the shoulder of 
aged and physically incapacitated persons 
eligible to social-security payments, pro- 
claiming their undying loyalty to those indi- 
viduals. But seldom do any of these poli- 
ticians follow up their protestations of solici- 
tude by voting against measures that pro- 
duce the inflation that is the worst enemy 
of social-security recipients. 

In plain words, they are hypocritical in 
their loud clamor for more social security. 
Of course there are millions of citizens who 
do not receive social-security benefits who are 
likewise harmed by inflation, but the pattern 
is especially noticeable with respect to pen- 
sioners and owners of savings. 

Inflation is caused by a vicious circle 
which includes higher prices of commodities, 
higher costs of raw materials, higher wages, 
higher taxes, higher rents and higher insur- 
ance costs, 

Germany, after World War I, took a cynical 
direct-action short cut to the core of the 
inflation problem by deliberately promoting 
it, so that the whole economy was washed 
out and everybody had to start over again. 
It is improbable that the United States will 
go that far, because the American people are 
not quite as docile as the German people 
were, but the essentials of the problem are 
there. 

Several keen students of the American 
economy have commented apprehensively 
upon the very obvious inflationary trend in 
the continuing and ceaseless clamor for 
higher wages. That factor is exceedingly im- 
portant. But there are other factors that 
dovetail to form the vicious circle, 

The enormous national debt is a heavy 
factor. It is a millstone around the neck of 
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the American economy. Interest charges 
continue to mount, and payments on the 
debt must be taken out of taxes. Employers 
cannot pay higher taxes and higher wages 
unless they boost the prices of their prod- 
ucts, All factors related to the cost of living 
are Interwoven in a complex and constantly 
tightening pattern in which the ultimate 
consumer is always the victim. 

Congress today is considering a vast array 
of proposals that would be costly to the tax- 
payer, The pork barrel list is large. There 
is greater clamor than ever for foreign aid, 
The Government is likewise a vietim of in- 
flation and is bidding up offerings in the 
form of salaries to a vast array of Govern- 
ment employees, in some cases taking them 
away from private enterprise. There is no 
visible end to the vicious process. 

If the present inflationary spiral continues, 
everyone—including recipients of social 
security, holders of endowment insurance 
policies, owners of savings accounts as well 
as those not included in any of these cate- 
gories—will find the purchasing power of 
their dollars continuing to shrink, 


H. R. 4678 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp my remarks re- 
garding interest on E-bonds as part of 
the standard income tax exemptions as 
provided in the bill I introduced on 
February 11, 1957, H. R. 4678. 

It has been repeatedly implied that 
the United States Treasury Department 
proposes an increase in the interest rate 
on long-term bonds as it has already 
done on short-term obligations. In the 
interest of stemming inflations within 
the processes of our Federal fiscal sys- 
tem, I propose that the Treasury De- 
partment entertain a plan to exempt 
the interest on E-bonds as part of the 
standard income tax exemptions. 

May I point out, under the existing 
law interest of $25 realized after 10 
years is taxed at a figure of 22 percent 
or $5.50 per a net gain of $19.50 on a 
hundred dollar denomination. 

It seems to me that the ultimate goal 
of the Government is to encourage the 
public not only to hold but to buy bonds 
and, in this manner, hold down de- 
posits and reserves created when the 
Treasury borrows from banks. 

I believe that we are all aware of the 
fact that Treasury borrowing from 
banks is an inflationary process. I 
should like to point out further that in 
my opinion the public could be induced 
to buy and keep E-bonds by making the 
interest tax exempted. At the same time, 
it would tend to arrest the inflationary 
cycle. 

Exempting interest on E-bonds and 
other publicly held securities would work 
toward this objective. Furthermore, re- 
demptions and conversions would un- 
doubtedly decline, thus resulting in a 
Saving in clerical cost and operation. 
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In conclusion may I suggest that the 
United States Treasury Department and 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
give serious thought to this proposal. 


A Gold Medal Award to George A. 
Dondero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech made 
by a former Member of this House, 
George A. Dondero. 

At a luncheon on February 14, a gold 
medal award from the International 
Fine Arts Council was presented to him 
by Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant 3d for his work 
in exposing communism in modern art. 
A number of distinguished visitors were 
present: Homer H. Gruenther, Special 
Assistant to the President; I. Jack Mar- 
tin, Administrative Assistant to the 
President; Hon. Francis E. Walter, 
chairman of the Un-American Activities 
Committee; Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr.; 
Hon. William S. Broomfield; Maj. Gen. 
U. S. Grant, 3d; Dr. Harry Cohen, presi- 
dent, International Fine Arts Council; 
Walter Steel; Robert F. McConnell; Mrs. 
Margaret Dondero; Miss Dorothy Drew; 
and Miss Helen Kidwell. 

Numerous telegrams of congratulation 
and a speech by Dr. Harry Cohen, presi- 
dent, International Fine Arts Council, 
are also included. 

The matters follow: 

MODERN ArT 


(Remarks of Hon. George A. Dondero, Cap- 
itol Building, Washington, D. C., occasion 
of International Fine Arts Council, gold 
medal of honor presentation, February 14, 
1957) 

To begin with the essence of the modern 
doctrine apparently is to believe in nothing. 
To them, doubt and uncertainty prevall over 
established fundamental principles. The 
audacity of the modern artist is equaled only 
by that of the indiscreet authors who are 
marked by the idiom of their extremely mod- 
ern compositions. The idol adopted by the 
modernist writers Is a 20th century hybrid 
character which is made to appear as being 
nelther good nor bad. In this chaotic line 
of thought one cannot distinguish between 
Tight and wrong. 

The ultramodernist is unconcerned with 
beauty and truth terming beauty a terrible 
word and finding it dull and uninspiring. 
By a standard of ethics peculiar to the mod- 
erns truth has no stability or positive pur- 
pose but to them is only a point of view 
shifting and drifting with the tide of senti- 
ment. In their case, rapture feeds on rap- 
ture until they are so overcome by their own 
false set of values that they have become 
immune to reason and are completely and 
hopelessly isolated from the laymen and con- 
ventional artist or writer. To try to com- 
pensate for any inner feelings of inadequacy 
they assume all the external symbols of the 
pseudointellectual. 

At this point, the ultramodernist 
to rely on his witless conceit and brazen 
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egotism and assumes a pose of superior in- 
telligence which expresses in both literature 
and art a contemptible disregard for reality, 
beauty, and truth. The modern artist, by 
degradation, offends the dignity of his pro- 
fession. The crude design and impudent 
character of his work reflects the morbid 
state of mind into which an artist degen- 
erates and how his soul becomes the victim 
of depravity when love of beauty is obscured 
by foul impressions and suppressed by cor- 
rupt images. 

The modern artist apparently enjoys the 
doubtful distinction of appearing aloof by 
making his paintings shockingly mysterious 
and elusive. Many years ago, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes said: “We need education in 
the obvious more than investigation in the 
obscure.” However, abstract art is so ob- 
scure in meaning that only a few people 
profess to understand it. These few may 
be faking. This form of art being out of 
contact with reality, the large majority who 
view it are not deceived by modernism's 
mawkish pretense of scrupulous regard for 
refinement, dignity, and culture but find 
such paintings painfully boring. Only the 
gullible are swindled by their own vanity 
to patronize the grotesque and gaudy gym- 
crack drivel that passes, for the moment, as 
artistic talent. 

New Tonk. N. Y., February 14, 1957. 
Gen. ULYSSES S. Grant 3d, 
Chairman, Luncheon for Hon. George A. 


0. 

Dear GENERAL GRANT: Please extend to Mr. 
Dondero my heartiest personal congratula- 
tions on this award of the International Fine 
Arts Council's gold medal of honor. His 
valiant speeches to alert the Congress, the 
artists, and the public of the Communists’ 
evil designs for pollution of American art will 
merit this tribute. 

WHEELER WILLIAMS, 

Member, National Board, American 

Artists Professional League; Past 

President, National Sculpture So- 

ciety. 

Mr. Vernon, N. Y., February 14, 1957. 

Hon. GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
y Capitol: 

You fully deserve the honor which is being 
bestowed upon you today. Congratulations 
and best wishes on your future success. 

Piu A. YARLON, 
Member, Mayor Wagner's Committee, 
New York City. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 14, 1957. 
Hon, Gro. A. DONDERO, 
Capitol Building: 

Heartiest congratulations on receiving the 

gold medal of honor from IFAC. 
Martin G. DUMLER. 
DANBURY, CONN., February 14, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
Private Dining Room of the Honorable 
Joseph Martin, Capitol Building: 

I take pleasure in sending my most hearty 
congratulations to you the Honorable George 
A. Dondero upon this occasion of being given 
the gold medal of honor that your long and 
distinguished career has so greatly merited. 
Your work for preserving the honor of good 
art and the safety from subversion of our 
cultures has been of inestimable value. 

ANNA H. HUNTINGTON. 
New Yorx, N. Y., February 13, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C.: 

As a member of Mayor Wagner's Committee 
of Scholastic Achievement may I extend 
hearty congratulations to you on receiving 
the International Fine Arts Council gold 
medal of honor. Your lifetime of distin- 
guished service as a statesman combined 
with your interest in the field of culture 
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typifies the truly great American. We all 
salute you. 
Davm Kos. 


New Lonx, N. Y., February 13, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DONDERO: It is my profound wish 
to express sincere gratitude and heartfelt 
congratulations in behalf of the directors of 
the Hanna School of Memory Improvement, 
Mr. Romas Ziembicki, Mrs, Harriet Eages, 
and the highly esteemed Dr, Harry Cohen, 
president of the International Fine Arts 
Council, in thanking and honoring you, Mr. 
Dondero, for the many great contributions 
you have made to help make this a better 
world in which to live and work. 

Your service, patience, and deep under- 
standing are now all a part of a great 
Mosaic pattern, never to be forgotten. May 
God always grant our country men like you. 
Men who will carry on your life work with 
your paint brush of ideals and honor. For 
then only can we possess the worlds greatest 
masterpiece. I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Miss Mary T. HANNER, 
Associate Director, Hanna School 
oj Memory Improvement. 


LONDON, ONTARIO, February 13, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE A, DONDERO, 

Dear Ste: So sorry but a tragic death in 
my parish makes it impossible for me to be 
with you at the luncheon February 14. I 
had planned to attend. May I congratulate 
you upon receiving the gold medal of the In- 
ternational Fine Arts. This is indeed a great 
honor. I also feel it was a great honor for 
you to have invited me. My apologies for my 
inability to attend. To Vice President Nixon, 
Major General Grant, to Dr. Harry Cohen, and 
to you, dear sir, and to all your friends 
present, please read this telegram to your 
guests. Kindest regards. 

Rev. Dr. BENJAMIN ECKARDT. 
New York, N. Y., February 13, 1957. 
Dr. HARRY COHEN, 

Capitol Building, Room F-18, Mi- 
nority Leader’s Private Dining Room, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Deeply regret inability to participate in 
person in the deserved honoring of Congress- 
man George A. Dondero for his outstanding 
contributions to the fine arts. We congratu- 
late the International Fine Arts Council and 
Representative Dondero, and wish for both 
many years of creative and fruitful activity 
and success in all their endeavors. 

Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Honorary Chairman; 
Judge Lovis I. KAPLAN, 
Chairman; 
Dr. JACOB I. HARTSTEIN, 
Vice Chairman; 
Hon. J. WILSON, 

Secretary; New York City Mayor's 

Committee on Scholastic Achievement. 

GoLp MEDAL AWARD TO CONGRESSMAN GEORGE 
A. DONDERO FROM INTERNATIONAL FINE ARTS 
COUNCIL, Fecruary 14, 1957 

(By Dr. Harry Cohen, president) 

It is my very great pleasure and privilege 
to bring the honors of the International Fine 
Arts Council to Congressman George A. Don- 
dero. I convey this in my capacity as its 
president. I should like to make a few re- 
marks about the International Fine Arts 
Council. The council embraces in its mem- 
bership famous artists all over the world and 
also corres! with many art societies. 
Many of the artists that have been honored 
and some to be honored in the near future 
come from all corners of the globe. The 
council includes all branches of the arts, as 
painting, sculpture, the graphic arts, and 
architecture. For any artist to be honored, 
he must have been recognized by his own 
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country and in addition to have exhibited 
in other countries than his own. His name 
is proposed and voted upon by artists and 
affiliated art societies all over the world. 

You, Congressman Dondero, will be the 
first person, not an artist, to be so honored 
with this gold medal. I have been asked on 
several occasions the why and wherefore for 
our honoring you. To me and to the coun- 
cil the reason is an obvious one. However, 
for the benefit of any dubious ones, let me 
say that you have been the leading expo- 
nent here in America of calling attention 
to the invidious invasion of communism 
with its destructive influences in the arts. 
It seems strange to associate or connect art 
and communism, but with a little thought 
it will be found not so strange at all. God 
in His infinite wisdom has many ways to 
perform His miracles, yet today we are con- 
fronted with communism which undoubtedly 
and unquestionably is anti-God and will use 
every means, rarely fair and more likely foul, 
to accomplish its destructive ends. It will 
assume the most innocent and unsuspecting 
disguises to do its dirty work. Art, like music 
is a universal language and can be used for 
good or evil. Congressman Dondero, you 
have time and again exposed subversive 
elements in the fleld of art. Your efforts 
have alerted all to these dangers. You have 
repeatedly called attention to their invidious 
ways and schemes, often innocent looking 
on the surface but extremely destructive in 
their results if allowed to go unchecked. 

No one can question your loyalty, your 
integrity, your Americanism, your sincere 
motives. They certainly are not selfish mo- 
tives because you have time and again been 
attacked by these subversive elements. 


These are but some of the reasons that you - 


are being honored. 

Congressman Dondero, I consider you to be 
one of the richest men in the world, perhaps 
not financially, but in the number of true 
friends you have; friends that have implicit 
faith in you because of your achievements, 
your concern for the preservation of Ameri- 
can ideals, and for your efforts in upholding 
the dignity and ideals of art. To this you 
have dedicated your life. Let us name but 
& very few of your friends who have come 
here to do you honor. Present here is the 
greatest foe to communism, the very epitome 
of anticommunism, our own very great Vice 
President, Ricard M. Nixon. To have him 
On your side is the best stamp of approval of 
all your efforts. Also, the Honorable Francis 
E. Watrer, the chairman of the Un-American 
Activities Committee. Tou are honored by 
the presence here by that great American, 
the Honorable Josera W. Martin. The Presi- 
dent is represented by two men: Mr. Gruen- 
ther, special assistant to the President, and 
I. Jack Martin, the administrative assistant 
to the President. Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant, who 
has won an enviable reputation on his own 
and has endeared himself to the American 
People; Robert Todd Lincoln Beckwith, great 
grandson of Abraham Lincoln, a name that 
Will live as long as history itself will live; 
Robert F. McConnell, counsel to the Public 
Works Committee; Josephine Cobb, Chief of 
the National Archives Records; Walter Steele, 
Publisher of National Republic magazine; 
your successor in Congress, the Honorable 
WII LIAkt S. BROOMFIELD; and I hope I will be 
Pardoned if I do not name the many other 
very distinguished persons here because time 
Will not permit. These are the men that 
are with you, that are with you heart and 
Soul, Yes; you are a very fortunate man, 
and may the good Lord continue to shine 
Upon you. 

For your tremendous efforts against the 
Communists in the field of art; for your un- 
Selfish devotion and sacrifices in 
the eyils of and for freeing the tentacles of 
that Communist ectopus that was stran- 
Bling American art: for these reasons the In- 
ternational Fine Arts Council have voted you 
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this gold medal, and I cannot think of a 
better reason for bestowing it nor to.a better 
man to give it to. America leads the world 
in so many things. Let us hope that the arts 
willl be one of them and if so you will have 
played a great part in helping it attain that 
end. 

A few moments ago I mentioned Gen. U. S. 
Grant. He bears nobly and admirably one of 
the most honored names associated with our 
country. It is he who will present this gold 
medal to you. 


> 


“I’m Shocked by Our New Schools” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not hard to know and admire Rhode 
Island’s friendly, sincere, and hard- 
working Congressman, JoHN FOGARTY, 
He and I came to the House together in 
January 1940, and it was only a matter 
of a few days that I knew him as a 
builder—not just because he was a jour- 
neyman bricklayer in Providence when 
elected—it was so obvious he was anxious 
to promote legislation to help people in 
need of life’s most precious asset, good 
health, Today all of us know him as the 
No. 1 pioneer of the Congress sponsor- 
ing Federal medical research to isolate 
and exterminate the germs known as 
man's greatest killers, 

When last Sunday’s issue of the 
weekly newspaper supplement Parade 
came to my door, I quickly spied an 
article written by JoHN Focarty and 
captioned “I'm Shocked by Our New 
Schools.” I found it most interesting 
and challenging. Parade describes it as 
an “eye-opening report for every United 
States parent and taxpayer by a Con- 
gressman-expert who is chairman of the 
House subcommittee handling funds for 
the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.” 

The article follows: i 

I'm SHOCKED BY Our New Schools 
(By Representative JOHN FOGARTY) 

WasuinctTon, D. C.—If you live in an aver- 
age community, your school-building pro- 
gram probably is in a mess. Chances are 
‘you don’t have enough classrooms, and the 
few under construction seem to cost more 
than you expected. 

¥Youte unhappy about it—and you should 
be. Few community problems affect you 
more directly than adequate schools. They 
affect your child's welfare; they take the 
biggest bite out of local taxes. Yet in no 
other area is there such public confusion. 

I favor Federal aid to school construction, 
but my purpose here isn’t to argue about 
that. My purpose is to warn you not to be 
lulled into Federal money, if ap- 
proved this time, will solve your school ex- 
pansion problem. Over 180,000 new 
classrooms are needed right now; another 
210,000 are needed to keep up with future 
increased enrollment. The majority of 
States are losing ground to the blossoming 
birthrate: 

And here's what bothers me. The class- 
room shortage is being compounded by an 
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appalling ignorance of how to build them. 
Too many communities, to cut costs and 
save time, are. trying rash experiments. 

Last in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., parents 
complained a new school with wide win- 
dows and no cellar was freezing the chil- 
dren. A New England school eliminated 
the ventilation for its gym; during opening 
ceremonies, condensation formed on the 
ceiling and it rained on the audience. Viers 
Mill Village, Md., bought a. prefabricated 
school on the theory it could be built 
cheaply in less time, It cost more to build, 
will cost more to maintain—and is only 
temporary. 

This prefab idea is the newest gimmick 
offered desperate communities. But every 
school site has its own grade or slope, its 
own soil condition or drainage, its distinc- 
tive utility connections, its own exposure 
to wind, heat, light. No plan will fit two 
sites without extensive—and expensive— 
changes. 

And there's no such thing as “average 
classroom cost.“ It costs more to shut out 
the cold in Connecticut than in Texas. 
Materials and labor vary. What's high in 
Columbus, Ga., may be low in Chicago. 

Recently I checked on some low-cost 
schools going up across the country, and 
got pretty excited by what I discovered. 

In Springfield, Ohio, Architect Arsene 
Rousseau has turned out schools for $7 to 89 
a square foot, a remarkably low figure. The 
Rousseau technique stresses simple design, 
high-quality materials—and no frills, 

COST AND SAFETY 

In St. Louis, Architect George Hellmuth 
has won awards for Riverview Gardens High 
School, which cost $10.85 a square foot, sev- 
eral dollars under the local market. In his 
system, the interior walls support the build- 
ing. Outside walls are brick “curtain” walls, 
saving steel. 

In Houston, Tex., architect Don Bathelme 
has built schools with slim marble panels 
in steel frames. Cost: $9 to $10 a square foot. 

More important than school cost, however, 
is school safety. I'll bet you don't know 
about the minimum standards demanded by 
your building code or how well your children 
are protected. 

Until 1954, for example, people thought a 
one-story school of combustible construction 
was safe if it had enough exits, Then fire 
flashed through a one-story frame school in 
Cheektowaga, N. Y., a Buffalo suburb, killing 
14 children. Despite two large exits, the 
children were trapped inside. 

Additional exits might have saved more 
children. But are you willing to assume 
your child won't panic? To me, it's reckless 
to base safety provisions on a child's coolness 
and fleetness. 

Cutting school costs isn't for amateurs. 
In wrong hands, it can be expensive, even 
dangerous. But you can get better, cheaper 
schools. Here's what I recommend: 

Form a local school improvement com- 
mittee, including several local architects, 
builders, and labor representatives. Select 
a subcommittee as a permanent advisory 
council to the school board, 

See to it that the council and the board 
plan a 10-year advance program of building 
for your community. You can adjust tar- 
gets from year to year as needed. 

Insist on simple designs, elimination of 
frills and use of proven materials. 

Ask for regular appearances of local archi- 
tects, builders, educators, and labor leaders 
to explain school needs and plans. 

You may think this is a lot of trouble to 
go to just to get good schools. But re- 
member: it's your pocketbook and your chil- 
dren's education at stake. If you shrug off 
your responsibilities to them, you'll forfeit 
the welfare of both. 
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Public Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a letter from Mr. Harry J. 
Grossman, D & G Realty & Construction 
Co., 167 County Road C2, St. Paul, Minn., 
on the subject of public housing. 

Mr. Grossman's letter follows: 

D & G REALTY & CONSTRUCTION Co., 

St. Paul, Minn., February 8, 1957. 
The Honorable Roy W. WIER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In answer to a questionnaire 
sent to us by the Federal Reserve Bank 
asking us how many houses we intend to 
build this year, it gives us the opportunity 
to express our views. 

The question, “How many houses do we 
intend to build this year?” 

This we cannot answer as it all hinges 
on the money market. We have 92 lots, 
which we could build on; however, as 
things look today, we would say none. Not 
for the reason that there is not a demand, 
but that we are being priced out of the 
money market, due to the lack. of GI and 
FHA financing at a reasonable discount rate. 
We feel that a maximum of 2 percent to 
the contractor and 1 percent to the veteran 
would be ample. The demand for housing 
in the $12,000 and $13,000 bracket with a 
minimum down payment of $750, 30 years to 
pay, at 5 percent interest, would take care 
of the wage earner in the $75 to $85 per 
week bracket. He is the man that is in 
need of the housing, be he veteran or non- 
veteran. We feel, that the VA and FHA 
should be handled under one agency with 
one overall policy, and the appraisals and 
CRV’s demanded by the VA should be elimi- 
nated. Competition will take’ care of the 
selling price. The appraisals have been so 
poor and unfair, that an honest contractor 
would prefer that supply and demand regu- 
late the selling price. We feel that if the 
mortgage market loosens up, as outlined 
above, the contractor gives good value, and 
the consumer is reasonable, there is room 
for many more years of home construction. 

We in the construction business began to 
feel the effects of the tight money market 
& year ago. In spite of the fact that brakes 
were placed on our economy, just look at the 
list of items that have gone up in spite of 
the action. It has not helped the masses, 
but it sure has helped the insurance com- 
panies and all the lending agencies. They 
have, in 1 year's time, raised the discount 
rate on GI mortgages from 2 percent to 10 
percent. Is that controlling inflation? Or 
is that taking the attitude, “You rub my 
back and I'll rub yours"? Again I repeat, 
almost everything has gone up in the year 
period. Sure, you can get it down, but in 
my 51 years of life I know the way and so 
do you, and that spells only one word and 
that is “depression.” Is that what you 
want? By so doing, the value of the dollar 
will be increased so that the man that has 
a million will automatically have 2 million, 
and the average man will be wiped out. 
That is the impression that the masses have 
on the policy of tight money, and to tell you 
the truth he is getting very frightened, par- 
ticularly when our Secretary of Treasury im- 
plies that he is looking for Just such times. 
I feel that he should know, for he is in a 
position to have information that I do not 
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have access to. The only way you can deflate 
the economy is to deflate labor and with the 
strong position that labor is in today it can 
only be brought about by depression, and 
may God forbid it for I wonder if this coun- 
try can stand it. I say, “No.” 

In the years past, it has been my experi- 
ence, that when a hard-money market is 
created, it will lead to one thing, and that is 
fear. Fear leads to depression. Remember 
that you can turn off the purchasing power 
but you cannot turn it on, just because you 
feel that it would be well to do so, for one 
fear has been put in the minds of the public, 
nothing except a near miracle changes their 
minds. 
ties, and just why it is your opinion that 
these conditions have to be brought about, 
I cannot understand. Sure, I don't like 
inflation, I don't Uke to pay more for every- 
thing I buy, but at least I can buy. Just 
to give you an example, I can remember 
when hamburger was 3 pounds for a @xérter, 
but who had a quarter? rs 

If the present hard-money market is con- 
tinued, it is our opinion that the home 
building will be curtalled to lees than 900,000 
starts for the year of 1957, and, therefore, 
our economy is in for quite a letdown. 

I hope that this letter will be of some 
assistance to you and be some food for 
thought. Please. believe me when I tell you 
that this letter is not written from a selfish 
point of view, and would appreciate you 
comments on same. 

Very truly yours, 
HARRY J. GROSSMAN, 
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Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join with my colleagues here on 
the floor of Congress and pay tribute to 
a gallant nation and its courageous 
people. 

Lithuania, with great traditions of na- 
tional sovereignty going far back in time, 
finally proclaimed its independence on 
February 16, 1918. This after centuries 
of subjugation by the Russian regime. 
Unfortunately, as has been so well devel- 
oped here today, that independence was 
short-lived. As a result of a series of 
military occupations during World War 
II, the Lithuanian Republic was de- 
stroyed and its people once again en- 
slaved. The tragic story of the brutal 
assault of this noble and courageous 
nation by Soviet Russia has been re- 
peated many times. In spite of this long 
history of continuous oppression, the 
Lithuanian people have managed to pre- 
serve their nation and their national 
heritage. Endowed with an indomitable 
will and inspired by intense patriotism— 
patriotism purified in the crucible of op- 
pression—the people of this small Baltic 
state continue to resist their oppressors 
now as they have done so many times in 
the past. They are displaying the same 
tenacity and vigor that their forefathers 
did in years gone by. 

As I have previously said on this same 
floor of Congress, the contribution of the 
Lithuanians in America and their de- 
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scendants gives us some idea of the na- 
tional vitality of that country. It is an 
indication that confidence and faith in 
Lithuania’s future is well placed. The 
distinctive culture, the deep-rooted tra- 
ditions, and the rich folklore of the Lith- 
uanian people have greatly enriched our 
own country. Their contribution has 
been magnificent, and I am proud that 
so many of them are citizens of my State 
of Rhode Island. Today the Lithuanian 
people are held in the grip of the greatest 
tyranny of modern times. For these cou- 
rageous people all the world raises its 
voice in a common cry of righteous in- 
dignation. No one knows just what the 
future holds in store for Lithuania. Of 
one fact, however, the Lithuanian people 
can be very sure—they have the sympa- 
thy and good will of all the free world. 

For the past several years it has been 
my custom to speak briefly in the House 
of Representatives on this occasion of the 
anniversary of the independence of Lith- 
uania. Each year I have expressed my 
sincere hope that the next anniversary 
would find the noble people of Lithuania 
restored to the family of free nations. 
And each succeeding year I have been a 
little more disheartened to realize that 
little progress has been made. 

Now, however, there appears to be an 
increasing indication that perhaps in the 
not too distant future our pious hopes 
may become reality. From rumblings 
within the Iron Curtain the free. world 
learns that Soviet intervention in the 
affairs of Eastern European nations has 
caused a rebirth of the drive for inde- 
pendence. It could be but a question of 
time before this drive gains the propor- 
tions of an all-out crusade, sweeping be- 
fore it the Russian oppressors and re- 
turning valiant Lithuania to its rightful 
place as an independent nation. May 
God will it so. 


Engineer Questions Need for James River 
(Va.) Channel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 7 ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I desire to include part of a letter 
addressed to the editor of the Richmond 
News Leader on the need for the James 
River channel project now under study 


-by the Corps of Engineers. While this 


letter does not reflect my views as to this 
particular project, I have been requested 
to insert the letter in the Recorp and, 
therefore, I am glad to do so. 

I have known the writer of the letter, 
Mr. W. R. McCann, for a long time. He 
is a fine, conscientious citizen. 

The letter in part is as follows: 
ENGINEER QUESTIONS NEED FOR JAMES RIVER 
(Va.) CHANNEL 
Eprror, THe RICHMOND (VA.) News LEADER: 

May I commend your editorial in last Pri- 
day's issue of the Richmond News Leader 
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titled “And So We Run to Washington.” As 
you so ably point out, our individual and 
collective tongue-in-the-cheek habit of 
preaching thrifty, fundamental American- 
ism, and at the same moment, in pious sup- 
plication, of imploring another handout 
from a spendthrift, improvident National 
Government, is indefensible and hypocriti- 
cal. 

In similar vein, it is to be hoped that you 
will soon take editorial cognizance of another 
governmental handout which is just-around- 
the-corner. Richmond organizations, 
prodded by the Corps of Engineers with an 
unsurpassed record for pork barrel and 
boondoggling “improvements” of waterways 
and creeks (see “The Battle That Squanders 
Billions,” the Reader's Digest, August 1949, 
p. 11) are preparing an all-out drive for a 
$35 million (estimated, but probably ulti- 
mate cost twice that amount) appropriation 
to toss into a deepening of the James River 
channel to Richmond—mostly for the bene- 
fit of a single industry—oil, an easily pump- 
able commodity, the conveyance of which is 
easily developed by private capital, without 
governmental assistance. The greatest 
canalization in the world, now under con- 
struction, is the St. Lawrence waterways, 
which is perfectly content with a 27-foot 
depth of channel for huge ocean freighters, 
whereas the Richmond proponents demand 
a 35-foot channel to reach what? 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. R. McCann. 


Leadership in the Scientific Field 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
dealing with the subject of leadership 
in the scientific field, delivered by Dr. 
Edward Teller. 

The first article is entitled “United 
States Can’t Keep Its Lead in Science, 
Teller Says,” and was written by Charles 

Yarbrough, and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of February 
15, 1957; the second article, entitled 
“Reds Will Take Lead in Science, Teller 
Says,” was written by John G. Norris, 
and was published in the Washington 
roe and Times Herald of February 16, 

57. 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 15, 1957] 
Unrrep Srares Can’r Keep Irs Leap IN 
Science, TELLER Sars 
(By Charles J. Yarbrough) 

A world-renowned physicist, Dr. Edward 
Teller, declared here today that it is too late 
for the United States to keep its lead in 
Science, 

In an address before the Air Force Asso- 
ciation Jet Age Conference at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, the scientist, who was intimately 
associated with development of the H-bomb, 
Said “10 years from now the best scientists 
in the world will be found in Russia.” 

In what he admitted was a glcomy pre- 
diction, Dr. Teller said: 
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T am not saying this will happen unless 
we do this or that. 

“I am simply saying it is going to happen.” 
He said that 10 years ago there was no ques- 
tion where the best scientists in the world 
could be found—here in the United States, 
Today, he added, “the leadership jn science 
is challenged by Russia.” 

Russia, he said, wants to “change the world 
by cruel methods; something repulsive to 
us. For them technology is an absolute 
necessity. It is a justification in their opin- 
ton. Scientists, in Russia, occupy very high 
positions indeed. The development will be 
faster from now on.” 

Scientists are regarded in this country in 
a somewhat peculiar way, he said. This is 
not an atmosphere in which great accom- 
plishments can flourish. 

“Somehow we must bridge the gulf be- 
tween the scientist and the intellectual on 
the one hand and the man on the street on 
the other.” One way, Dr. Teller suggested, 
is to raise the standards of the scientist, even 
to the point of raising the pay of the high 
school science teacher. 

On research into the unknown, he pre- 
dicted that if sclentific development in gen- 
eral proceeds as now the first close-up pic- 
tures of the moon will be brought back by 
others. - 

In the symposium on manpower, three 
other speakers drew dire pictures of short- 
ages in science and technology. 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences and a member 
of President Eisenhower's Committee for the 
Development of Scientists and Engineers, 
termed the need desperate. 

“There is too much determining of our 
futures by what the Russians are doing” 
rather than doing it on our own, Dr. Bronk 
declared. “Too little thought has been given 
the probiem in previous years,” he continued, 
“and the reason we are emphasizing it now 
is the fear that the Russians will get ahead 
of us.“ 

Lt. Gen. C. S. Irvine, Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Air Force Materiel, said that fallure to 
meet demands for highly trained 
and technicians will “cancel out our present 
achievements and nullify our prospects for 
projecting security and prosperity into the 
future. 

“There is a trying need for imaginative 
research specialists who can work beyond 
the known materials such as plastics, metals, 
and ceramics and come up with an entirely 
new material. Similar conditions exist in 


the fields of electronics And-~fuels,” he said. ` 


Gen. Orvan R. Cook, president of the Air- 
craft Industries Association, pointed up the 
shortage in what he termed “a grim race 
for military supremacy.” 

From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of February 16, 1957] 
Reps WIL Take LEAD IN SCIENCE TELLER Says 
(By John G. Norris) 


Dr. Edward Teller, father of the H- bomb. 


said yesterday that Russia would have the 
best scientists in the world 10 years from 
now. The famed nuclear physicist said 
flatly this is going to happen because the 
scientific manpower lead the United States 
held a decade ago already is challenged. The 
long time it takes to educate scientists, he 
added, now makes it too late for steps to 
prevent the Soviets from overtaking this 
Nation. 

All that can be done now, sald the Hun- 
garian-born chief developer of the United 
States hydrogen bomb, is to do something 
about recapturing the country’s former 
dominant position. 


Addressing 1,800 of the Nation’s aviation 


leaders at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Teller 
said the Kremlin had forged ahead by con- 
centration on improvement of technological 
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training and development, and by giving top 
rank to scientists. 

INDIFFERENCE CHARGED 

In contrast, said the Government atomic 
adviser, scientists and “other intellettu- 
als * * * sre regarded in this country in a 
somewhat peculiar way.” Teller said he 
wouldn't say that America is anti-intellec- 
tual. Perhaps even more serious, how- 
ever, is that the great number of people who 
determine the future of the country are 
“a-intellectual.” 

That is, Teller added, they take the posi- 
tion that we don't really care what you are 
doing. 

In an address to the Air Force Association, 
Teller mentioned his 14-year-old son, who 
he said hides his interest in science from his 
schoolmates. Otherwise, they would think 
him a “square.” The boy said it was all right 
to try to excel in football, but not In science, 
ASKS MORE PAY 


Teller suggested that one important way 
to bridge the great separation between 
the scientists and the man in the street 
would be to raise the salary of scientists and 
scientific and other teachers. 

The physicist said that if “scientific deyel- 
opment goes along as now * e the first 
closeup pictures of the moon will be brought 
back by others.” 

Going to the moon, Teller said, will cost 
many millions of dollars and require access 
to secret data possessed only by the Govern- 
ment, But no clear-cut military require- 
ment has been discovered for space travel 
and so, thus far, there has been no decision” 
on who shall do it, he said. 

OTHER SPEAKERS 

Others speaking at the meeting also 
stressed the need for increasing scientific 
education. Dr. Detlev Bronk, President of 
the National Academy of Sciences, and man- 
power adviser to President Eisenhower, said 
the need was desperate. Lt. Gen. C. S. Irvine, 
Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, said there 
was a crying need for imaginative research 
specialists to develop new materials and 
sources of power. 

Air Force Secretary Donald A. Quarles de- 
fended President Eisenhower's new airpower 
budget as sound. But he added that the air 
buildup would not be as rapid as some of 
us would like to see. 


Hébert’s Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
took the opportunity to discuss with you 
and the Members of this body the shock- 
ing, but frank, admissions made by Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wilson dur- 
ing his appearance before the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

I regret the full impact of what he 
said did not appeal to the national press 
as important news value. It was more 
fundamental than sensational. 

The New Orleans Item, however, 
quickly recognized the implications, not 
only in Secretary Wilson’s reply, but also 
the farflung ramifications involved. 

The Item. editorial echoes my own 
opinions and I compliment the Item's 
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editor for bringing this most important 
matter to the attention, at least, of New 
Orleans citizens, 

The editorial: 

HEBERT’s QUESTION 

Representative F. Epwarp HÉBERT, of New 
Orleans, recently asked Defense Secretary 
Wilson a frank question and got a frank 
answer. è 

That's not an unusual thing where Secre- 
tary Wilson is concerned. However, in this 
case there was too little publicity instead 
of too much, because the particular question 
and its answer brought out a serious, sig- 
nificant point. 

The question, asked during an open hear- 
ing of the House Armed Services Committee, 
was what the Secretary of Defense would do 
if he were confronted by a situation in which 
a specific policy or law spelled out by Con- 
gress was in conflict with an order from the 
White House or from one of the executive 
denartments. , 

Secretary Wilson’s answer was that he 
would go to the President because, as head 
of the Defense Department, he considers the 
President his boss. 

From Secretary Wilson's viewpoint this 
answer seems logical enough. In fact, as 
head of an executive department, he could 
hardly have made any other repty. Yet it 
has deep implications. 

Our form of government is based on three 
separate and distinct branches—the legisla- 
tive which makes the laws, the judicial 
which interprets the laws, and the executive 
which administers the laws. 

Under our Constitution none of these 

branches may encroach upon the powers of 
the others. Therefore Congress alone has 
the right to make laws. And the laws passed 
by Congress may not be ignored or super- 
seded by either other branch. 

Yet the Defense Department has in recent 
years decided on its own to abandon plans 
for a flush-deck carrier ordered by Congress, 
to cut the Marine Corps strength below the 
214,000 set by Congress and to operate the 
number of Air Force wings it sees fit, despite 
contrary congressional decisions. 

None of these action was deliberately 
aimed at undercutting the Constitution or 
destroying the balance between the powers of 
the President and the powers of Congress. 

Nevertheless, the day it becomes the es- 
tablished precedent that the executive 
branch of the Government can override the 
legislative will be the day we see the end of 
representative government in this country. 


The Middle East Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


; Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include as food for thought the 
following article entitled “Weakening 
President’s Influence,” by David Law- 
rence, appearing in a recent edition of 
the Washington Star: 

WEAKENING PRESIDENT'S INFLUENCE 

The steady drive to weaken President 
Eisenhower's influence in world affairs con- 
tinues-among a group of Democrats in the 
Senate. 

Although the Senate served notice on the 
world by a vote of 85 to 3 in January, 1955, 
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that the President could use military force 
in Formosa and related areas in the Far 
East without further delegation by Congress, 
there is a disposition now on the part of a 
few Democratic Senators to refuse to vote 
for similar authority to be used in the Middle 
East. 

Thus, grave doubt is cast on whether the 
President can depend on congressional sup- 
port, even in the Formosa area—a circum- 
stance that doubtless will not be overlooked 
by Red China and might even be the basis 
for an overt act to test out whether the 
Executive now will venture to use force. 

It is a mystery why the same Democrats 
who voted to delegate power to the President 
in a contingent sense in Formosa—without 
spelling out In detail the steps that would 
lead to such a decision—now are insisting 
that something unprecedented is being re- 
quested for the Middle East. 

The only explanation is that some of the 
Democrats are really backtracking and do 
not care if the world knows they are hedg- 
ing on the position they took on the Formosa 
resolution. Red China and the Soviet 
Union couldn't be happier over the attempts 
in the Senate to sabotage the Middle East 
resolution. 

The action taken by both Houses of Con- 
gress with respect to Formosa in 1955 was 
overwhelming. The resolution was not ad- 
visory. It has the force and authorization 
of Inw. It said: 

“The President of the United States be 
and he hereby is authorized to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States as he 
deems necessary for the specific purpose of 
securing and protecting Formosa and the 
Pescadores against armed attack, this au- 
thority to include the securing and protec- 
tion of such related positions and territories 
of that area now in friendly hands and the 
taking of such other measures as he judges 
to be required or appropriate in assuring the 
defense of Formosa and the Pescadores.” 

The Middle East resolution—which passed 
the Houce by a vote of 355 to 61 last month, 
and now is pending in the Senate, says: 

“The President is authorized to undertake, 
in the general area of the Middle East, mili- 
tary assistance programs with any nation or 
group of nations of that area desiring such 
assistance. Furthermore, he is authorized 
to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States as he deems n to secure and 
protect the territorial integrity and political 
independence of any such nation or group 
of nations requesting such ald against overt 
armed aggression from any nation controlled 
by international communism: Provided, That 
the authority herein granted shall be carried 
out to the greatest extent deemed practicable 
by the President through the United Nations, 
and that such employment shall be conso- 
nant with the treaty obligations of the 
United States and with the Charter of the 
United Nations. 2 

Despite this plain language, which says 

the President shall be empowered to use 
America’s Armed Forces in the Middle East 
to preserve peace and to serve as a warning 
to aggressors, the opponents of the resolu- 
tion are insisting that it is an unprecedented 
delegation of power in advance to carry on 
war. 
This is an inexplicable inconsistency. In- 
deed, the Senate a few years ago voted to 
ratify the North Atlantic Treaty itself, which 
makes an attack on any one of the 14 mem- 
ber countries equivalent to an attack on the 
United States. Thus Congress, through the 
Senate in the case of NATO and in the in- 
stance of the Formosa resolution adopted by 
both Houses, has twice recognized the de- 
sirability of an advance grant of power to 
the Executive. This is of transcendent im- 
portance in an atomic age, when minutes 
count. 

One Senator says that, after the events 
have occurred, the President can then ask 
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Congress to ratify what he has done. What 
is overlooked is that the very debate in Con- 
gress indicates to the would-be aggressors 
that there is disunity in the United States 
and that many Members of Congress now 
are talking as if they wish to repudiate even 
the votes they cast for the Formosa resolu- 
tion. 

This is what makes America’s allies uneasy. 
The very men who are condemning the ad- 
ministration for weakening its alliances in 
Europe now are preventing their own Gov- 
ernment from strengthening alliances all 
over the world—in the Far East and the 
Middle East. It is a striking example of the 
damage that can be done by divided govern- 
ment here. The danger of war, due to mis- 
calculation of America’s attitude by the 
enemy, is increased when the impression is 
conveyed of a lack of confidence by the Na- 
tional Legislature in the policies being pur- 
sued by the Executive in his efforts to pre- 
vent world war III. 7 


School Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the President in a special mes- 
age again has appealed to Congress for 
speedy enactment of legislation to re- 
lieve the nationwide existing shortage in 
school classrooms. 

The schools of the Nation, today, are 
600,000 classrooms short of the number 
required to house adequately the Na- 
tion's school pupils. The President's ap- 
peal for this school instruction legis- 
lation should be heeded promptly. 

The classroom shortage emergency ex- 
ists partly because all kinds of construc- 
tion, including that of schools, was cur- 
tailed during the war and partly because 
of the tremendous increase in the birth 
rate. 

As President Eisenhower, in his mes- 
sage to Congress points out, the number 
of pupils in the Nation's public schools 
increased by 5.5 million during the past 5 
years and is expected to increase by 6 
million during the next five. The States 
and local communities are unable to keep 
pace with the growing need for more 
classrooms and at the same time catch 
up with the backlog of 600,000 class- 
rooms already needed. This situation 
makes it urgently necessary that the 
Federal Government temporarily aid the 
local communities in helping solve the 
crisis in education caused by the existing 
classroom shortage. 

The President figures this can be done 
by Federal aid for school construction for 
a 4-year period. Under his plan the Fed- 
eral Government would grant this aid 
without any strings attached. The Pres- 
ident wants no Federal control over 
schools. With that sentiment I am in 
full agreement. 

Under the plan Washington State 
would receive $4,298,000 a year for each 
of the next 4 years in Federal aid for 
school construction or about $17 million 
altogether during the next 4 years, This 
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aid will be of great help in relieving our 
State's classroom shortage. 

I support the President's position on 
aid for school construction. Education, 
in my opinion, has ceased to be a luxury. 
It is the right of every American child 
to receive an education. More impor- 
tantly, the education of American youth, 
has become a national necessity, for we 
are entering into an age of experts and 
Specialists, without whose skilled hands 
and trained brains our complicated civil- 
ization will not run. 

The school construction bill was de- 
feated in the House of Representatives 
last year because of the Powell amend- 
ment which got the school issue involved 
with the civil rights issue of segregation. 
This move did no good to the cause of 
civil rights but did do much harm to the 
good cause of school construction. 

We hope the school construction bill 
will pass early in the present session of 
Congress so that the building of the 
School classrooms so urgently needed 
may be. started soon, 


What's the Answer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a very 
old and dear friend of mine recently sent 
me a copy of an editorial from the re- 
18 and influencial Wall Street Jour- 
Nal. 


In a few well-chosen words, my friend 


began his observations with this ques- 
on: 


Eporr, for God's sake, where are we going 
With this sort of thing? 


Before I could answer that question in 
My own mind. I followed through read- 
ing his other comments, which were as 
follows: 


In 1952 Eisenhower just ordered cuts right 
across the board, and surprisingly we sur- 
vived. Now they are spending billions more 
On foreign aid, millions more on foreign 
Propaganda, billions more on nationwide 
Toads, and now they want to again spend 
More millions on schools. 

Well, I think I have got a good idea where 
We're going to in this thing. Everybody will 
have to hold out his hands to the Govern- 
ment if it keeps up. 

So I am going to put my bid in early. You 
know a long time ago you said you would 
get one of my boys to Annapolis or West 
Point. I wanted that because I figured that 
out of four boys at least one of them would 
Want to make a career in one of the services 
tor himself. I'd certainly be proud of any- 
one of them that so did decide. 

But now I am seriously thinking of asking 
You if there is a possibility that you could 
get appointments for all four of them. Be- 
Cause, honest to God, I don't know, how I'll 
be able to afford to send them to college 
Otherwise. 

Can't somebody there—I know you by 
Yourself can’t—do something to cut back 
this budget to a reasonable amount? Here's 
an editorial I read about it. Incidentally 

guy isn’t this guy. I can't even begin 
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to think about a new kitchen and a new 
bath after Uncie Sam and Averell Harriman 
get through with me. 


That is what the man wrote and here 
is what the editorial said: 


Memo From THE Heap OF A FAMILY 


The other day a man was griping about 
the high cost of living and telling us what 
he decided to do about it. 

The man's earnings are pretty good, by 
and large. The trouble is that he spends 
right up to the hilt—there isn’t very much 
left over at the end of the year. And that 
man owes just short of four times as much 
as he earns and spends. 

So he went to a banker friend to consoli- 
date all his debts and to try to straighten 
things out. The banker didn’t like the 
looks of all the debts; but he liked the 
looks of the man’s attitude even less. How 
could he ever pay back what he owes, no 
matter how much money he earns, if he 
spends just about what he makes? 

Well, the man replied he'll earn more next 
yenr, and if he can keep his spending to the 
present level he ought to make out all right. 
But the banker pointed out that every year 
that the man had earned more money his 
spending kept pace. In fact, a few years 
back the man didn't earn as much as he 
spent and that accounted for the man's pres- 
ent fix, And while everybody seems pretty 
prosperous now, and the man's company is 
making money, what would happen if things 
changed and his pay for 1957 was consid- 
erably less than he thought it would be? 

The man and the banker batted things 
around a bit and the man came up with the 
obvious answer. He had to cut his spend- 
ing. k 

But where to begin? Groceries, lights, tel- 
ephones, insurance, taxes—a man can hardly 
cut down on those things. And there was 
the matter of the new curtains, and the 
plans to do over the kitchen, the extra bath 
the family had decided to put in, and, after 
all, they traded their car every year. 

Well, the banker sald, the way to begin is 
to begin. 

So the man and his wife sat down with a 
pencil and when they were finished figuring 
they had decided to dye the living room cur- 
tains, buy a new sink and paint over the 
kitchen instead of remodeling it, keep the 
car an extra year this time. They decided to 
have the maid come twice instead of three 
times a week; they decided to have steak 
half as often as before; they cut down on 
entertainment (the man says he felt better 
just for that decision) and when they go out 
the man turns out most of the lights in the 
house. It was pretty tough settling for a 
new No. 6 iron instead of the new full set of 
clubs the man's heart was set on, but Junior 
does need a new tennis racket this spring 
(which Junior won't get because, some to 
think of it, all the old one needs is to be 
restrung). 

Well, the man figures his austerity program 
will save him about 20 percent of what he 
would have spent. Now all the things he 
decided to do without would have been nice 
to have, but he could do without them right 
now. 

We asked the man how he decided what 
he could do without and he said it was 
simple. He just decided to cut 20 percent 
from his expenses and once the family was 
convinced it had to be that way the rest 
wasn't so difficult. He said, “We just cut, 
that's all.” 

What reminded us of this man's plan was 
what Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey had to say the other day before a 
session of the House-Senate Economic Com- 
mittee. Mr. Humphrey said that the Gov- 
ernment ought to be able to cut Government 
spending, but that the Government hadn't 
been too successful about it, He said he 
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didn't see how the Government could cut 
taxes without cutting spending. 

Now both these statements are certainly 
true. But equally true is that the way to 
begin is to begin, Just as our spending friend 
began. 

Well, you might say, what a man can do 
in his own home can't always be done in 
Government. Maybe; but what brought 
both Mr. Humphrey’s statements and our 
friend's decision to mind was that that is 
exactly the way the Eisenhower administra- 
tion cut Government spending in its first 
years in office. Mr. Eisenhower just said, 
“Cut it across the board,” 

We know nobody in Washington needs 


to be reminded that that's one way to do 


it. But maybe somebody needs reminding 
that when the administration did do it, it 
worked. 


A3c. Loren D. Close Saves a Comrade’s 
Life ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call at- 
tention to alert action on the part of 
A3c. Loren D. Close, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William D. Close, of Belleville, Ill., which 
saved the life of another airman on Oxi- 
nawa. The story of Airman Close’s brave 
and quick action to save his friend from 
certain death is told in the following 
story entitled “I Was Swallowed by a 
Jet,” which appeared in the February 3, 
1957, issue of the American Weekly: 

I Was SWALLOWED BY A JET 


(By Age. Fred E. Higinbotham as told to Lt. 
Byron Liggett) 

My job in the United States Air Force is 
refueling aircraft. I am presently stationed 
on the Pacific Island of Okinawa. We service 
& lot of jet fighters and we try to give them 
fast service. Jet pilots are always in a hurry 
to get their birds re-juiced and back into the 
air again, 

On May 14, 1956, my crew was standing 
by to refuel a flight of F-86F Sabre jets. We 
were all working fast. This particular servic- 
ing job was the last for our crew that day, 
and we wanted to finish up and go to chow. 

I was holding the static line cable and 
waiting for one of the jets to come to a halt 
so I could run up and attach it to the nose 
gear. Our static lines are on spring-loaded 
reels. They are used as a safety precaution 
to prevent static electricity sparks during the 
hazardous refueling operation. 

Having 3 years’ Air Force service behind 
me I wasn’t unfamiliar with the terrific suc- 
tion power around the nose of an operating 
jet engine. I'd seen caps snatched off heads 


* and pencils from behind ears of ground crew- 


men who thought themselves safely beyond 
reach of the aircraft’s suction power. I also 
knew of the unfortunate airman who had 
been sucked into a Sabre and killed on Oki- 
nawa just 3 months previously. 

The regulations prohibit anyone from get- 
ting closer than 25 feet in the front and 5 
feet to the rear of the air intake duct of an 
operating jet. However, when you're in a 
big hurry you sometimes forget. 

Capt. Ed Klosterman, the pilot of “my” 
Sabre, taxied up near me and kicked the tail 
of his plane around to position it for refuel- 
ing. As soon as the wheels stopped moving 
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I gave the static cable a yank and leaped to 
attach it to the nosegear. 

The pilot had his eyes on the instruments 
and was going through his post-filght pro- 
cedure before cutting the engine. In a Sabre 
the procedure calls for advancing the throttle 
to G5-percent power for a 2-minute period. 

I was 2 or 3 feet from the right side of the 
air intake duct when the power was suddenly 
increased, I had my back to the fighter and 
was yanking at the static cable and trying 
to get enough slack so that it could lay on 
the ground without someone tripping over 
it. It sounds funny now, but I thought I 
was being safety conscious. 

I felt fingers of air plucking at the back 
of my fatigue jacket as I wrestled with the 
cable, Then I felt my hat leave my head. 
With a purely reflex action I reached around 
to grab at my departing headpiece. Wit- 
nesses said later that it appeared I reached 
around to snatch my hat, and then turned to 
follow it into the engine in one continuous 
motion. 

It didn't seem to happen that quick to me. 
My initial impression was that of a giant 
hand clutching me and spinning me. Sud- 


denly I was poised in midair, spread-eagled. 


and totally helpless, and facing the yawning 
interior of the intake duct. It seems as 
though I was held in that position for a 
full minute. I've heard it said your whole 
life is sup) to pass before your eyes at 
such times. I can't recall anything like that. 
My only conscious thought was, Im going 
through the engine.” 

The mechanics say a Sabre jet engine at 65 
percent of power builds up a suction equiva- 
lent to a 300-mile-an-hour gale. I am 5 feet 
11 inches tall and weigh over 150 pounds. 
The oval-shaped intake duct on a F-86F is 
18 inches high and 23 inches wide. Yet, so 
far as I know, I went through that opening 
without touching the sides, sucked up like a 
wet noodle. 

Once inside the nose of the fighter, I ex- 
perienced a strange relaxation all over my 
body. It was as though I had fully accepted 
the fact that I was going to die, and realized 
I was wholly helpless to prevent it. Perhaps 
it was a fear paralysis, but I don't remember 
ever feeling more relaxed in my life. 

Suddenly something struck me in the 
side of the face and I felt a hard object 
pushing against my chest. There is a cone- 
shaped projection on the front center of a 
jet engine called a power take-off case cover. 
I found myself in a sitting position against 
the rounded apex of the cone. 

With knees, chest and hands I exerted 
all my strength against. the cone to hold 
myself away from the whirling rotor blades 
of the air-compressing mechanism just six 
inches from my body. Simultaneous with 
my striking the cone, I felt the power of 
the engine decrease sharply, and saw the 
rotor blades beginning to slow. If they 
hadn't, I could never have exerted enough 
force to keep myself from slipping around 
the base of the cone and into the blades. 
My strength was ebbing fast. 

I learned later the pilot had felt a bump in 
the engine operation about 30 seconds after 
advancing the throttle. Then he saw Air- 
man Loren D. Close, a mechanic who was 
near by, frantically waving a rag to attract 
the pilot's attention. 

Captain Klosterman's first angry thought 
was that someone had permitted a rag to 
be sucked into the engine. He immediately 
stop-cocked the engine and cut the ignition 
switch. Then he stood up in the cockpit 
to do a little chewing on the careless party 
responsible. 

About that time I was beginning to come 
to the happy conclusion that my death 
wasn’t going to be absolutely necessary. 
When the rotor blades had slowed enough to 
enable me to overcome the suction pressure, 
I started backing out of the nose of the jet, 
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but fast. Then I felt someone grab my 
ankles and a moment later I was seeing day- 
light. 

I owe my survival to so many factors that 


it now appears nothing short of a miracle 


I'm alive. When pulled from the jet I still 
had the static line cable clasped in my hand. 
There were 4 wraps of the cable around my 
body, 2 around my waist, and 2 around my 
legs. The cable had been fully extended. 
The officer who investigated the accident 
later carefully measured the distances in- 
volved. His official report stated the cable 
had undoubtedly kept me out of the rotor 
blades and saved me from serious injury or 
death. 

Nor can I discount the quick action of 
Airman Close who signaled the pilot and 
later pulled me out of the jet—and the re- 
fiexes of Captain Klosterman who cut the 
power in the nick of time. 

I spent 1 day in the hospital being treated 
for cable burns, minor abrasions and under- 
going observation. Next day I was back on 
duty—trefueling jet aircraft. 


We Grow With Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a paper presented before the second dis- 
trict meeting, Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion, at San Antonio, Tex., on February 
13, 1957, by Dr. Harold Vagtborg, presi- 
dent of Southwest Research Institute 
and Southwest Foundation for Research 
and Education of San Antonio. These 
organizations are nonprofit organiza- 
tions of the highest competency. 

Water is the most important problem 
confronting Texas and the Southwest. 
Dr. Vagtborg is eminently qualified to 
discuss the problem, and I commend his 
paper to your thoughtful consideration: 

Wes Grow WITH WATER 
(By Harold Vagtborg, president, Southwest 
Research Institute, San Antonio) 

Water is the No. 1 problem of the South- 
west. 

Regardless of our tremendous resources of 
other types, our industrial progress will be 
deterred until we find a solution to the 
water problem. 

I would like you to consider natural-re- 
sources potentials we have throughout the 
Southwestern States. As the State that pro- 
duces about as much oil as all the other 
States in the United States combined, we 
have prospered under a petroleum economy. 
This has “clouded” an energetic attention to 
other resources in which we abound, In 
other words, we have learned to develop and 
live upon an economy which has been pri- 
marily built around the petroleum and 
petro-chemicals industry. We have a long 
way to go with nonpetroleum resources, and 
we have a very, very bright future ahead 
of us. 

I would like to pause for a moment to tell 
you the extent of these natural resources of 
the Southwest, and here I am including the 
States of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, and Arizona. Of the 
total mineral production in the United 
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States, the following percentage of each type 
is produced in this 6-State area: 


Natural g 71 
Natural gasoline... ...-.-.2..+..---. 67 
Petroleum gases. ꝝ— — 74 
PG ht ae See ee ee) 32 


The processing of these materials into 
finished goods requires large quantities of 
water. For example: 

It takes 70,000 gallons to make 1 ton of 
paper. 

It takes 65,000 gallons to make 1 ton of 
steel. 

It takes 500 gallons to produce 1 yard of 
woolen 

It takes 100 tons of water to produce 1 
ton of synthetic rubber. 

Here in Texas we have done a great deal 
of talking about the drought which has been 
in full sway in one part of the State or an- 
other for 10 years. 

Almost without exception, every candidate 
for State office in recent elections has pledged 
his attention and support to a solution of 
the problem. 

One of the most important and active 
organizations in Texas, dedicated to devel- 
oping a program to solve this problem, is 
the Texas Water Conservation Association. 
With respect to the water needs of Texas 
industries, I would like to quote from a 
report of the association as follows: 

“According to a survey by the Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association, Texas led the 
Nation in chemical plant construction dur- 
ing 1955. The MCA study covering 599 proj- 
ects shows that Texas, currently the Nation's 
third ranking chemical-producing State, led 
in new construction with 66 projects costing 
an estimated $414,800,000 completed, under- 
way, or definitely scheduled. 

“In 1947 there were 297,053 persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries in Texas 
with salaries and wages amounting to $755,- 
411,000. In 1955 there were 435,000 with sal- 
aries totaling $1,679,200,000. 

“A recent study of more than 1,500 indus- 
trial plants over a 10-year period, reveals 
that industries showing the greater increases 
in employment also show the greater in- 
creases in water use. 

“Texas manufacturing industries used 
1,168 gallons of water during 1953, according 
to the United States Bureau of Census. 
Texas was the third ranking State in con- 
sumption of water by industry, being ex- 
ceeded by Pennsylvania and Ohle. For this 
industrial use 12.9 percent came from public 
water mains and the remainder from com- 
Pany-owned systems. The company-owned 
systems drew 688 percent of their supply 
from surface water and 18.4 percent from 
underground sources.” 

In spite of the tremendous industrial de- 
velopment in Texas as previously noted in 
the past few years, some dark omens have 
developed in very recent months due to the 
water problem. 

The management of two recently estab- 
lished Texas plants have warned that once 
rosy plans for expansion have faded into a 
bleak prospect, and added that they would 
not recommend the location of any more 
industries requiring large amounts of water 
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in the area, pending more assurance of a 
dependable supply. : 

Looking at agricultural needs in the State, 
I would like to quote some figures from the 
‘Texas Water Conservation Association again: 

It takes over 200,000 pounds of water to 
produce 200 pounds of cotton lint, 

It takes over 200,000 pounds of water to 
produce 200 pounds of beef. 

It takes over 1,350 tons of water to pro- 
duce 5 tons of oranges. 

It takes over 7,500 gallons of water to pro- 
duce 1 bushel of wheat. 

This gives you an idea of the agricul- 
tural needs to bring about production from 
our farms and ranches. 

By and large, Texas water resources over 
the years are adequate for the future fore- 
seeable needs—if properly developed, man- 
aged, and used. In other words, in spite of 
the drought, if we had had long-range plan- 
ning for the retention of our waters, replen- 
ishing our ground reservoirs, providing more 
lakes and surface reservoirs, we would habe 
had adequate water for our needs, not only 
these current droughts, but until the year 
2000. 

Our problem has been one of lack of pro- 
cedure, authority, and coordination. There 
has been bickering going on as to who gets 
water from where. What is needed is long- 
range planning, that doesn't just benefit the 
few, but the many, many people. There has 
been lack of willingness to handle water 
like any other valuable natural resource, 
which is slso a big part of the problem, 

We think of water as being something free. 
We rush after uranium, sulfur, and other 
deposits and overlook the essential fact that 
the processing of these require large quan- 
titles of water. 

We know we must provide a more plenti- 
ful supply of water. Yet, even in drought 
years, it is pathetic to see how much 
of our rain water still runs off the ground 
and into the rivers and into the sea. There 
is too much of that going on. 

We must give consideration to this prob- 
lem and have our citizens realize the value 
of water. 

Let me give you this illustration. Just 
prior to a talk at Fort Worth before the Man- 
ufacturers Association, I made inquiry of the 
water department, not how much they charge 
per thousand gallons, but rather this ap- 
proach: “How much does it cost to deliver 
a ton of water to a third- floor apartment in 
a tap, ready for use when the customer 
wants it?” And the answer was “5 cents.” 
Now, can you imagine delivering a ton of 
any other commodity, purified, ready to use, 
under pressure, to a third-fioor apartment? 
This is the fundamental problem. We have 
not placed sufficient value on water to jus- 
tify the engineering expenditures which are 
needed, 

There is no mystery about the problem. 
But are we willing to pay for the commodity 
in proportion to its value to us? That is 
the thing which must be done. The solu- 
tion can only come when enabling legisla- 
tion is passed which materially broadens 
the base, gives authority, and operates in 
the best interests for the largest number of 
citizens. 

There is a real question in analyzing the 
Overall problem as to how much water 
should be allocated for agricultural use in 
the form of irrigation water taken_ from 
Wels] or from surface reservoirs. We have 
talked about agriculture and industry, but I 
want to point out that we are bringing some 
lands into use by irrigation where we might 
be doing the most harmful thing we can do. 
I am not saying that is the case in most 
instances. But present irrigation practices 
require from 300,000 gallons to 2 million 
Gallons per acre per year. Every acre re- 
quires 2 million gallons down to 300,000, 
depending on the type of crop you are 
raising. 
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In 1940 there were 1,045,000 acres of land 
under irrigation in Texas alone, and neigh- 
boring States. This number of just over 1 
million jumped to 6,200,000 acres of irri- 
gated land in 1956, the year just closed. 

Now, Iam not taking any position here to- 
day; but I am just bringing out an eco- 
nomic factor, and that factor is this: When 
you look at these figures and the figures 
I have previously given, you will find an 
interesting ratio. 

It takes as much water to support one 
farmer as 60 industrial workers. 

Considering our tendencies toward agri- 
cultural surpluses, the many successful re- 
search programs that are enabling us to pro- 
duce more and more on less and less agra- 
cultural land, we, in the State of Texas, are 
going to be confronted the need for a realis- 
tic approach to whether or not water should 
find its way to industry or to agriculture. 
Population statistic analysts believe that 
‘Texas will have a population of over 16 mil- 
lion people 40 years from now, and it may be 
that we should look at the relationship of “60 
to 1" and see if our total best economy isn't 
in industry, particularly to the west of San 
Antonio where we must rely on total irriga- 
tlon, 

The matters I have been talking about are 
summarized in this way: In spite of the 
demands and needs in industry and agricul- 
ture, there is still enough water falling on 
Texas that if properly engineered, properly 
fed back into reservoirs, properly planned 
for the long term, it could take us through 
droughts which have lasted 10 years. 

We haven't done it, so we will have to 
plan it in the future. We will have to live 
through this one because we were not pre- 
pared, 

On the other hand, I want to give you a 
more optimistic view and tell you some 
things science and technology are doing to 
create greater supplies of water than we nor- 
mally get. 

RAINMAKING 


Let's look at rainmaking, because it is 
currently a very controversial subject. In 
this process we try to get greater precipita- 
tion by artificial means. Early pioneers of 


* rainmaking had to give up because there 


was no mechanism by which they would be 
protected. In some cases rain would fall in 
the wrong place. And if it fell on a man's 
farm and destroyed his cotton crop, he was 
mad about it. 

Rainmaking can be done only on a large 
scale, including all the Southwest, looking 
at it in its meteorological aspects. When 
we get to the state where we can forecast 
long periods in advance, of dry cycles and 
wet cycles, like we do the stars—by that I 
mean we can tell where a certain star will 
be 10 years from now—then we can plan 
intelligently. The only reason we don't know 
about weather is because we don't have 
enough experience at our weather stations, 
at the remote extremes of the globe, the 
North and South Poles. That is the reason 
for the expeditions you have noticed in the 
last few years. 

I personally believe that rainmaking offers 
an excellent opportunity for the future for 
getting water into areas that would normally 
be drought-stricken. It is equally important 
in keeping waters away from areas that might 
have those disastrous floods we have had the 
past few years by providing for that water 
to fall in other watersheds where no harm 
would result. It isn’t the total amount of 
water you get in one spot, but how it af- 
fects a river basin. If it Just hits that river 
basin right—like a string of cars on a greight 
train so that they all pile up at a switch at 
one time—you have trouble. But if it is 
scheduled and you get a steady flow down 
the stream, you are meeting the capacity of 
the stream and not overtaxing and causing 
these disastrous floods. 
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It seems to me that national legislation is 
required which would set up rainmaking au- 
thorities so that when the maximum number 
of people could be benefited a few could not 
cause the difficulty that they have in the 
past. Legislation on a national level would 
seem to be needed because when you work 
with meteorology you work with whole con- 
tinents and surrounding oceans. 

WATER RETENTION 

We must have better water retention. By 
that I mean holding the water we get. There 
are various problems there too. There are 
two types of reservoirs: One is the one we 
build to hold water; we want to be sure it's 
tight and the water will stay in there a long 
time because it comprises a surface supply. 
The other type of reservoir, and much more 
important in many areas of the territory, is 
the type that holds the water temporarily 
until it seeps into the ground, into the un- 
derground reservoirs. This is the only mech- 
anism by which we can hold water from 
flooded rivers, even though behind the dam 
it will be dry 10 months of the year. These 
reseryoirs are doing a terrific job, and we 
have to build thousands more on streams 
in the Southwest to get water back in the 
ground which is our best natural reservoir. 

Another way to retain if is on our farm- 
land, through deep plowing with a wedge. 
When you plow down 36 inches you do not 
disturb the topsoil, which you cannot do 
because it takes 500 years to replace 1 inch 
of top soil, and we don't want to disturb it 
because it would create still another type of 
problem. When we crack the ground and 
open it up and give it a chance to breathe 
and sponge up the water we are going to 
reduce the runoff and bring this water back 
into the subterranean or underground 
areas, 

ENGINEERING WORKS 


People have talked about major engineer- 
ing projects that involve large, cross-country 
channels and even aqueducts. Here, there 
is only the problem of economics. If, for ex- 
ample, in Texas we should follow the plan 
of spending a billion dollars for an open- 
water channel that would go across the State, 
bringing water from the eastern border or 
farther, that would be a cost of $125 per per- 
son in the State of Texas. But it certainly 
would go a long way toward solving our 
water problem for a long time, because we 
can shunt the water down various streams. 

The tremendous growth that Los Angeles 
has had both in population and industry is, 
to a large extent, due to long-range plan- 
ning for water. Here is a case of a commu- 
nity with only 7 inches or so of rainfall per 
year bringing water from reservoirs over 200 
miles away. This comes from vision and 
planning. 

EVAPORATION CONTROL 

One of the important water conservation 
means that has been given a great deal of 
thought in recent years is the matter of 
evaporation control. The figures show the 
actual consumption of water from surface 
reservoirs in Texas to be 8 million acre-feet; 
that means 8 million acres of water 1 foot 
deep. On the other hand, nearly an equiva- 
lent amount of water is evaporated from 
these reservoirs every year. 

In short, through evaporation we lose al- 
most as much water as we use. These evapo- 
ration figures are fantastic, going higher as 
you go west, not so much in Louisiana, but 
as you move into the Midwest and West it 
grows up and up. Five and six feet and even 
more is a typical annual evaporation figure 
from our reservoirs in many of the areas of 
the Southwest. At the Falcon Dam the 
evaporation per year is 113 inches. 

What can we do to control this? This is 
one of several of the aspects of water con- 
‘servation to which we felt Southwest Re- 
search Institute could make a contribution, 
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It has been proven in laboratory scale tests 
over a period of some years that certain 
chemical materials form films on water just 
as oil would, and that such a film materially 
reduces water evaporation. Of course, oil 
would be objectionable for many reasons, but 
a family of chemicals called alkanols have 
the same evaporation reducing characteris- 
tics but are harmless to fish and animal use. 

All research projects have many problems 
and these sometimes come from unexpected 
sources, In this case it was found that many 
of the alkanols were subject to attack by the 
algae in the water that consumed the alka- 
nols, and currently we are working out a 
means of doctoring the alkanols so that they 
are not so attractive to the algae. This proj- 
ect has every promise of being useful even 
on our largest reservoirs, and as time goes 
on we will be reporting on progress. 

It is pertinent to point out that this area 
of research is particularly important because 


there will undoubtedly be many additional. 


reservoirs developed throughout the South- 
west for the purpose of holding water. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION 


One fine method in developing new sources 
of water supply is saline water conversion. 
That means making it a potable water. We 
have a pecullar situation throughout the 
whole Texas guif coast, into Louisiana and 
beyond, where the rivers come down with 
fresh water and meet the salt water in the 
ocean and bays, The salinity in these bays 
is not very high, being a mixture of fresh 
and salty ocean water, and it is relatively 
easy to convert these saline waters into 
potable water. The water in these great 
bays, where we go duck hunting, have a sa- 
Unity of a thousand to two or three thousand 
parts a million; whereas out in the gulf it 
is of the order of 30,000 parts a million. 

There are various methods of treating 
saline waters; some involve normal evapora- 
tion and condensation at high cost. It may 
be that atomic energy, when it gets lower 
in cost, might be a process of doing this eco- 
nomically. Much interest is centered on 
the ion exchange method, using a double 
wall diaphragm; the water moves through 
a channel and the salt, even though in solu- 
tions made up of ions, is attracted out into 
the membranes into an adjacent channel. 
When that is done you can get water purer 
than rainwater, as far as salt content is 
concerned. 

What appears to be the most efficient dis- 
tillation method is known as the Badger- 
Hickman still. The efficiency of evaporation 
condensation is such that this process takes 
its place along with the methods that take 
the salt out by ion movement. 

The best methods in use bring the cost 
of brackish water treatment to about 30 cents 
per 1,000 gallons for water with 1,000 parts 
per million of salt to $1 per 1,000 gallons 
for water with 5,000 parts per million of 
salt. Even now some of these processes are 
attractive to communities that occasionally 
must rely on water being shipped in, and 
this is the reason that there are several 
units already in operation primarily in the 
Near East. 

Saline water conversion holds a great deal 
of promise, and, of course, here we have an 
unlimited supply. The road ahead, however, 
is a long one, because there is not enough 
work being done in this area because eco- 
nomics are a prime factor. 

Southwest Research Institute has been 
greatly interested in these many approaches 
and is doing an evaluation project for the 
Department of the Interlor on some of these 
Processes. 

WATER REUSE 

One of the greatest opportunities we have 
for conservation of industrial waters is their 
reuse by industry. Until a few years ago, 
the typical ure was that water in 
great quantities would be used a single time 
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and then allowed to flow downstream. It 
has long been known that treatment meth- 
ods were available that would enable this 
water to be used over and over, recycling, 
but no methods were feasible from an eco- 
nomic point of view. By this, I mean that 
costs were so high it would be almost im- 
possible for the industry to operate success- 
fully. However, and primarily through 
industrial initiative, this problem has been 
studied very exhaustively in the last few 
years and tremendous progress has been 
made. There are a number of instances 
where plants are now using new or makeup 
water to the extent of only 5 percent of their 
heretofore daily requirements. 

Here, again, our institute has been par- 
ticularly active and has had a jointly spon- 
sored project underway for five industrial 
corporations in which we have had some 
very interesting experiences. We have found, 
for example, that chemical treatment of 
once-used water for reuse is not feasible 
because even though we may remove a large 
percentage of the objectionable. material by 
flocculation and precipitation, there are 
residual situations that might allow reuse 
of the water one time but in no case do we 
approach the ideal situation of a continual 
recycling. We have found, however, the bio- 
logical methods have worked, but here again 
the road to success was long and arduous 
because it involved development of new 
strains of organisms that would consume 
the unwanted chemicals. At the beginning, 
the strain of organisms that appeared to be 
most suitable did not stand the toxicity 
effect of formaldehyde, for example, to the 
extent of 100 parts per million in water. 
On the other hand, by a process of selection 
and upgrading we were able to generate the 
strain to work actively where the formalde- 
hyde equivalent was as high as 6,000 parts 
per million. There is still much work to 
be done in this area, but again it follows 
a lead that is very promising in conserving 
the water that we get. 

In conclusion, let me say we can solve 
the water problem on the basis of State and 
area wide coordination, as I have previously 
discussed, and until we do so, we cannot 
hope to realize the full level of industrial 
activity, employment, and prosperity that 
our natural resources otherwise give us in 
abundance. The lack of planning in the 
past is the reason we are suffering now. 


Harriman Hits President on Violence 
Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Evening Star, Thursday, February 14, 
1957, page B-18, carried an article en- 
titled “Harriman Hits President on 
Violence Issue.” Ithink that that article 
would be of interest, and I quote that 
article as follows: 

HARRIMAN Hits PRESIDENT ON VIOLENCE IssvE 

New Tonk, February 14—Gov. Averell 
Harriman says President Eisenhower has ig- 
nored a request from Southern Negro min- 
isters that he publicly condemn violence 
against Negro homes and churches, 

The Democratic Governor says this is more 
than a discourtesy—it is a tragic failure to 
assert his responsibility and to speak the 
conscience of the American people. 
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Governor Harriman, who spoke at a broth- 
erhood in action rally at Madison Square 
Garden last night, noted that two-thirds 
of the world’s people are non-white. 

He added that violence in the Deep South 
or the housing riots in the Middle West 
impair our effectiveness among the peoples 
that have newly come out of colonialism. 

Governor Harrisan, former United States 
Ambassador to Russia, pressed his attack on 
the Eisenhower administration's policy in 
the Middle East. 

“In the United Nations,” he said, “We 
must not support a double standard of 
morality. In the Israeli-Egyptian dispute it 
is immoral to invoke moral principle on one 
side and ignore it on the other. 

“Dictator Nasser (of Egypt), supported by 
the Kremlin, has for many years flouted the 
United Nations resolutions and Israel is en- 
titled to have our support in her demand 
that Egypt as well as Israel accede to the 
United Nations directives.” 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that everyone 
will agree with me that, while Mr. Harri- 
man is still a candidate for the nomina- 
tion by the Democratic Party for the 
high office of President, he is willing to 
promote strife and confusion in order to 
forward his own selfish ends. 

While there are many things that our 
President has done that I do not agree 
with, and things that I sincerely deplore 
that he did do, I believe every right- 
thinking individual will agree with me 
that the President was correct in his 
refusal to go down into the South and 
make a speech concerning the rights of 
Negroes, and to add fuel to a flame that 
is now burning, and can be made to burn 
brighter easily by any demagog, such as 
Mr. Harriman has long since proven to 
the rank and file of the people that he is. 

Mr. Harriman’s tirade is nothing new 
to the people of the South. As a matter 
of fact, we have known for a long time 
that Mr. Harriman was antiwhite. 

I would like to point out to Mr. Harri- 
man and to the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party that just such rantings as 
Mr. Harriman has done in this instance 
afford reasons why the President of the 
United States carried 41 of our 48 States. 
As a matter of fact, only seven Southern 
States saw fit to vote for Mr. Stevenson, 
the far-to-the-left Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency, I believe it is time 
to tell the people that Mr. Eisenhower 
was not elected on account of his tre- 
mendous popularity. The President is 
not possessed of all of the glamour that 
some people would endow him with. The 
truth is, that Mr. Eisenhower simply had 
no competition. The people of the 
United States, that is, the rank and file, 
would save this country and our repub- 
lican form of government, if they had a 
fair chance so to do. Anyone who was 
familiar with the political picture, and 
the election of last November 6, is bound 
to realize that up until about 30 days 
before that election, it was a horse race 
between the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans. It was only after Mr. Stevenson 
had completely demonstrated to the 
people that he was absolutely wild, and 
would abolish the draft and would stop 
the atomic-bomb tests, and that his ac- 
tions had the approval of Bulganin, that 
the people were called upon to choose 
between the lesser of the two evils. Let 
Mr. Harriman make no mistake, he is 
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simply adding fuel to the flames, and he 
is simply making it easier, for any can- 
didate for the other major party to de- 
feat any Democratic nominee believing 
in such trash as Mr. Harriman does, and 
putting it where that the Republican 
Party can elect anyone that they nomi- 
nate, irrespective of his popularity. 

I believe that the last election, when 
honestly analyzed, will prove to both 
parties that the rank and file of the vot- 
ers of this country, and God bless them, 
are hoping and praying that some time 
they will have the opportunity of elect- 
ing to the Presidency of the United 
States a man who is inclined to the right 
and a man who believes somewhat in 
conservation of our resources, both in 
money and in character. 


Oil Serves Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


-OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
several days ago an outstanding speech 
was delivered on the floor of this House 
by the Honorable Frank Ixarp, who ably 
represents the 13th District of Texas. 
The subject of this speech had to do with 
the oil industry and was in answer to 
many of the unfounded and unwarranted 
charges that have been directed against 
the oil and gas people and the State of 
Texas in the past several weeks. The 
Longview Morning Journal of February 
13, 1957, recognized the great service 
that had been rendered to the people of 
this country by Mr. Ixarp in bringing 
some light on the subject to those people 
who were not familiar with the opera- 
tions of the oil and gas industry and the 
jurisdiction and work of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas in particular. This 
fine newspaper wrote a much deserved 
complimentary editorial on the contribu- 
tion made by Mr. Ixarp in this speech. 
Under unanimous consent, I include this 
editorial in the RECORD: 

Om SERVES WELL 

The oil industry in general and Texas in 
particular, because it is the biggest oll-pro- 
ducing State, have been branded before the 
Nation as slackers in falling to meet all of 
Western Europe’s oll needs and rebranded by 
public criticism as from Northern States and 
in high counsels of Government as feeding 
the fires of inflation by its recent price in- 
creases on crude oil and products. These 
charges are both untrue and unfair. 

The oil-producing industry has a definite 
and provable record of having resisted the 
pressure of inflation. 

As for supplying Western Europe, that en- 
tire part of the world would be cold and in 
a state of economic statemate if Texas oil- 
men had not emptied much of their storage 
and opened their wells to the limit of pipe- 
line transportation capacity—and sold the 
ofl at prices (including the recent inade- 
quate price rise below today’s replacement 
costs. 

In the face of so much criticism from so 
Many sources, tt is heartening indeed that 
Texas Con Frank Learn, of Wichita 
Falls, has risen on the floor of the House in 
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defense of the policies of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas in its State regulatory ca- 
pacity, and to cite the record to show how 
the oil industry has resisted inflation. 

Pointing out that the three major oil- 
producing States—Texes, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana—have increased production in 
February, Representative Ixarp told the 
House that the railroad commission is pri- 
marily a conservation body and “is not a 
free-wheeling, irresponsible organization ac- 
countable only unto Itself.” He sald it was 
set up by and responsible to Texas statutes. 

In pointing out that no matter what ad- 
ministration officials may say in an attempt 
to shift the blame for any failure of their 
responsibility in the present situation. Imarp 
said Texas statutes forbid the waste of crude 
oll and define waste as production in excess 
of market demand and transportation facili- 
tles. 

Thus, under present conditions, the rall- 
road commission could not, without violat- 
ing Texas law, have increased Texas allow- 
able any more than has been done,“ IKARD 
said. He brought out the fact that in Feb- 
ruary regulatory officials in both Texas and 
Louisiana have ordered additional Increases, 
resulting in total United States production 
this month of almost 600,000 barrels daily 
more crude oil than in October 1956. 

The Congressman also said that Texas law 
requires the commission to allocate the de- 
mand for Texas crude fairly among the var- 
fous fields and wells of the State and that all 
purchasers must take equitably from the 
fields wherever they buy or produce pe- 
troleum. 

In pointing up the conservation aspects of 
the commission, Imarp cited the East Texas 
Field, which, when discovered in 1930, had 
an estimated 1.5 billion barrels of recover- 
able oll. The fact is by carefully preserving 
and conserving the reservoir energy, 3.2 bil- 
lion barrels of oil had been produced from the 
field through 1956, and it is now estimated 
that, providing the same care is taken in 
conserving the pressure, there are nearly 2 
billion barrels more of crude oil recoverable 
in the field.” 

In addition, Ixan charged that if the ad- 
ministration is seriously concerned about the 
lack of oil going to Europe it should use sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act to shut off the flow of Venezuelan im- 
ports to this country. “Then those imports 
would have to go to Europe. There would be 
no other place for them to go.“ 

Ixarp cited the 502,100 barreis daily of 
Venezuelan crude being imported into this 
country as being avallable for oil-thirsty 
Europe. 

The Texan said there were two things the 
Middle East Emergency Committee could do 
to alleviate any shortage to Europe. It 
could, he said, see to it that as many uncon- 
nected wells as could be economically con- 
nected to pipelines were so connected and 
the companies on the committee could im- 
mediately reduce their gasoline output and 
thereby make large volumes of unneeded 
crude oll available to Western Burope, since 
the companies on the committee also control 
both a major portion of the pipelines and 
refining capacity in this country. 

Representative Ixarp also called the recent 
crude-oil price increase necessitated and jus- 
tified by spiraling costs. He claimed the 
oil-producing industry has contributed noth- 
ing to the inflationary pressures of the past 
314 years and that the industry's critics 
seem to think the oil business operates in 
an economic vacuum, completely immune 
from the influences of our general economy. 

Imarp cited Bureau of Labor statistics 
which showed that since 1947 average hourly 
wages paid in the producing industry had 
increased 61.3 percent. Other increases di- 
rectly affecting the crude-oll producer, the 
Texas Congressman said, were oilfield ma- 
chinery prices, up 55.6 percent since 1947; 
oil-well carbon casing, up 77.8 percent; oil- 
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well alloy casing, up 87.5 percent; carbon 
line pipe, up 117.8 percent; finished steel 
products, up 80.7 percent, and automobiles, 
up 45.9 percent. 

Since the last previous crude-oll price ad- 
justment in June 1953 he said, “The oil- 
producing industry has absorbed 5 rounds 
of increases in basic steel prices and 4 rounds 
of wage increases,” and the industry has been 
slow in passing these increased costs along 
to the American consumer, 

“If anything,” Ixarp said, the industry 
“deserves the applause and appreciation of 
Government for an obviously burdensome 
Job of resisting the onslaught of inflation.” 

Ixanp charged the statements that the do- 
mestic industry was taking advantage of our 
allies as ridiculous. He cited two previous 
increases in the price of Middle East crude 
in 1956, for a total of 33 cents a barrel, 
and numerous increases of Venezuelan crude 
cil prices that year that were put into effect 
without any howls of protest. 

Ixarp charged that any House investiga- 
tion which singles out the petroleum indus- 
try will serve no useful purpose unless it 
also delves into the underlying causes and 
effects of the inflationary pressures to which 
the oil industry has fallen victim. 

“We cannot hold back the flood by slap- 
ping at the waves. We must build the dam 
from the bottom,” he said. 

Representative IKanp's views were refresh- 
ingly informed and considerate. We can 
only hope they were given the broad public 
distribution they deserve. 


Members of Congress Greet French Am- 
bassador Herve M. Alphand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I herewith 
insert statements by the Ambassador 
and myself made at a luncheon I ten- 
dered in honor of the French Ambassa- 
dor on January 29, 1957, in the Speaker's 
Dining Room, at which were present a 
number of our distinguished colleagues. 
In introducing His Excellency, the 
French Ambassador, I stated: 

M. Herve Alphand, who is only 49 years old, 
seems on first acquaintance to be a career 
diplomat straight out of the pages of Somer- 
set Maugham. He has had a brilliant aca- 
demic career, He completed his “bacho,” 
which is the French equivalent of the first 
2 years of an American college, at the age 
of 16—and his knowledge of painting, music, 
and literature is fully equal to his grasp of 
international affairs. 

M. Alphand comes from a long line of dip- 
lomats. His family began its government 
service under the Bourbons back in 1707. x 

In line with the family tradition, M. 
Alphand's grandfather entered the Ministry 
of Interior. His father, however, chose the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and after World 
War I he was Ambassador to Moscow. 

Strangely enough, in view of the fact that 
he appears to be the very model of a career 
diplomat, M. Alphand never studied for a 
foreign service career. His formal education 
was concentrated on law and economics. 
After finishing his formal schooling, he spent 
& year in military service, after which in 1930 
he entered the Ministry of Finance, and was 
the youngest man ever to attain the eminent 
post of Inspecteur des Finances. 
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During World War II he joined the Free 
French in London while his wife remained 
in the United States. He served in various 
posts with the Free French and attended the 
San Prancisco Conference where the United 
Nations charter was written. He also rep- 
resented his country on the NATO Council 
of Foreign Minister Deputies, and afterward 
served as the permanent delegate before 
taking up his post as French representative 
at the United Nations, a post which he held 
until his appointment as Ambassador to 
Washington. 

M. Alphand believes firmly that France 
must remain a strong western democratic 
power, and that France and the United 
States must always be in the same camp. 
He has said: “I am certain that France and 
the United States can never differ funda- 
mentally on vital international problems.” 

M. Alphand has always devoted himself to 
dissipating temporary misunderstandings 
which, according to him, are usually due to 
lack of information, a situation that often 
arises among the best of friends. His major 
aim is to bring about a better understanding 
of France, and to strengthen our alliance 
which has continued without interruption 
for nearly two centuries. 

Among the major problems that face 
France today is that of Algeria. We must 
try to understand and see this problem 
whole. Carping criticism irritates—helps 
little. 

France has been our friend for nearly 200 
years. We shed our blood together in two 
world wars. We cannot forget her decisive 
aid to Washington in our struggle for inde- 
pendence. The years between should not 
dim our memories. We must not be blind 
to the efforts of France to work out a con- 
structive solution anent Algeria. 

We must remember that the development 
of Algeria since 1830, when France first set 
foot there—nmrade up part of the French 
legend—not unlike the trail blazing of the 
American pioneers west of the Mississippi 
during the same decades, and which has be- 
come part of our national legend. Algeria 
then was a land of arid stretches not unlike 
our great western plains. France built up 
those wastelands until we can see plainly 
the progress made. 

Algeria is French territory and under the 
French Constitution. Algeria is as much a 
part of France as Hawaii is of the United 
States. 

Now, Egyptian money and arms (Russian 
made) pour into Algeria. Innocent minds 
in Algeria are inflamed daily by blasts from 
Cairo and Moscow radios. France has poured 
much treasure into Algeria and increased 
its economic levels. Mere prating of French 
colonialism is nonsense. France, at great 
sacrifice, set Tunisia and Morocco free. Al- 
geria’s problem is totally different. We can- 
not permit a vacuum to exist there, free for 
Russian domination. 

There is a solution to the problem of 
Algeria, but that solution must be sensible, 
realistic, and afford protection to 9 million 
native Algerians and protection to 1,200,000 
natives of French European origin. United 
States can and must help in such an effort at 
amity and justice. France needs our moral 
support. 


The Ambassador followed with his 
remarks: i 

I am very grateful to Congressman CELLER 
for his kind words about me. I deem it a 
great honor to have been invited to meet 
with so distinguished a group of American 
legislators and to have this opportunity to 
say a few words to you. 

In my many years of service to my Govern- 
ment in different parts of the world I have 
never felt so much at home away from home 
as Ido when I am here in the United States. 

Almost two centuries of close alliance and 
mutual assistance in times of need have 
welded a kind of friendship between our two 
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countries which can never be destroyed by 
temporary differences of opinion on a par- 
ticular issue. As in any closely knit associa- 
tion, whether in personal family life or in the 
family of nations, misunderstandings and 
differences are bound to arise, but they only 
serve to emphasize the more permanent state 
and trust and devotion. 

Let us for a moment discuss some of the 
differences confronting us today and permit 
me to give you the French point of view. 

In reply to the frequently voiced criticism 
of my country for its policies of so-called 
colonialism, I would like to mention the bold 
steps taken by France in the past 10 years to 
emancipate the peoples of Asia and Africa, to 
raise their standards of living, and to help 
them participate in the progress of the mod- 
ern world, 

Morocco and Tunisia are now independent. 
We believe that, in their own interests, these 
states should maintain with France, within 
the framework of an association freely con- 
sented to, relations of mutual confidence in 
military, financial, and administrative 
matters. 

May I recall, also, what we are doing in 
dark Africa. There we have set up the 
autonomous Republic of Togoland, ratified 
by a free plebiscite. And all our policies 
are directed toward granting an ever greater 
autonomy to French territories everywhere. 

As to the criticism of our policy in Algeria 
as one of “outdated colonialism,” may I say 
that those who know Algeria, those who 
know what France has accomplished there 
understand only too well what our intentions 
are there. I wish to add only two remarks: 

In the first place, I wish to recall that 
Premier Mollet has just proposed that free 
elections be held in Algeria in the presence 
of observers from countries which also live 
under the regime of freedom. I only wish 
that the masters in the Kremlin would 
grant to the Kadar government in Budapest 
the same permission to hold free elections 
in Hungary. s 

Secondly, at a time when the United States 
is trying to build up a defense against com- 
munism in the Middle East, it would be 
strange for its ally France to throw north 
Africa wide open to communism by giving 
up Algeria. I am certain that the so-called 
Algerian nationalists do not possess either 
the experience or the necessary leadership to 
establish and administer a State. The only 
well organized group among the Algerian 
rebels is the Communists. Are we willing, 
at this time, to accept the establishment, for 
the first time, of a so-called People’s Repub- 
lic on African soil? In such a case would 
not the whole of the African continent be in 
danger of swinging to the East? What, then, 
would be the fate of Europe itself? What 
consequences would this have throughout 
the world, including this hemisphere? 


Thus this question of Algeria, which seems 
to you so remote, and which is ignored by so 
many of your countrymen, is of essential 
importance to the future of the entire free 
world, of which France and the United 
States, together with Great Britain, are the 
main pillars. 


American Plywood Industry Injured by 
Cheap Foreign Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, sey- 
eral years ago I warned the Members of 
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the House of Representatives of the im- 
pending injury to the American plywood 
industry from growing imports of 
cheaply produced foreign hardwood ply- 
wood. Today I would like to report what 
has happened since then and the damage 
which has been done. 

Since 1951 there has been a tremen- 
dous industrial expansion in United 
States industry. The hardwood plywood 
industry is one of the few exceptions. It 
has shown only a six-tenths of 1 percent 
increase since 1951. This, despite the 
fact that there has been a 74-percent 
increase in the domestic consumption of 
this plywood. Consumption has jumped 
from 870 million square feet in 1951 to 
1.5 billion square feet in 1956. 

Who has supplied the hardwood ply- 
wood to meet this increased consump- 
tion? Foreign nations, especially Japan. 
In 1951 Japan exported to this country 
about 13 million square feet of hardwood 
plywood. In 1956 she sent to this coun- 
try 510 million square feet. Thus her 
exports to the United States rose 4,000 
percent between 1951 and 1956. Other 
nations exported 180 million square feet 
to the United States. Altogether the 
total imports into the United States 
amounted to 690 million square feet, or 
46 percent of our domestic market. 


Why have the foreign nations, espe- 
cially Japan, been able to take over such 
a large percentage of our domestic mar- 
ket? Cheap labor is the answer. Japa- 
nese plywood workers are paid 11½ cents 
per hour. One thousand square feet of 
plywood costs the Jap producer only 
$4.17. In the United States the cost to 
the domestic producer is about $30 for 
1,000 square feet. Therefore, the Jap 
producer is able to send his plywood to 
the United States and sell it on our do- 
mestic market for less than the domestic 
manufacturer can make it, The Ameri- 
can producer simply cannot compete. 

The foreign producers now have 46 
percent of our market. Within a short 
period of time, unless something is done, 
they will take all of our hardwood ply- 
wood market. In Japan particularly 
there has been, and is going on. a rapid 
expansion in the plywood industry. A 
few short years are all that is needed to 
command our domestic market and drive 
every single American plywood manu- 
facturer out of business. Even now 
American plants are curtailing produc- 
tion or closing down, driving thousands 
of United States workers out of employ- 
ment. 

What can be done to save the United 
States hardwood plywood industry? 
There is only one answer. A quota on 
imports of foreign plywood. Included 
in our foreign policy has been the objec- 
tive of supplying trade rather than aid 
to our needy foreign friends and allies. 
But I doubt that many persons in Gov- 
ernment meant that we should go so far 
as to destroy our American industry. 

It seems to me that the only logical and 
consistent conclusion we can reach in 
connection with this problem is to allow 
a portion of our domestic market to be 
supplied by foreign nations. Thus we 
will be engaging in trade with them. 
What that portion of our market given 
over to foreign producers should be, I 
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am not prepared to say at this point. 
The American hardwood-plywood indus- 
try has suggested 15 percent. A thor- 
ough study would indicate whether or 
not this is a correct figure. 

Put it is clear that something must at 
once be done to save the United States 
industry. Ihave introduced a bill which 
calls for quotas to be fixed in cases of 
United States industries threatened with 
destruction by cheaply produced foreign 
products. I urge the House to give early 
consideration to it, or to similar meas- 
ures now pending. 


A Well-Earned Honor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Roches- 
ter, N. V., is justly famed the world over 
as a center of scientific and medical ad- 
vance. Renewed luster was given the 
city’s reputation last week when Dr. W. 
Albert Noyes, world-renowned chemist 
and present acting dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the University of 
Rochester, was awarded the Willard 
Gibbs Medal by the Chicago section of 
the American Chemical Society. 

Researcher, scholar; writer, and Gov- 
ernment adviser, Dr. Noyes follows in 
the tradition of his illustrious father, 
who won the Gibbs medal in 1919. The 
1957 award, one of the highest honors 
in American chemistry, comes as well- 
deserved recognition of Dr. Noyes’ many 
contributions to science both in this 
country and abroad. 

All Rochesterians are proud of Dr. 
Noyes’ achievements and proud to claim 
him as a resident of their city. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
story from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle of February 1, 1957, telling of 
Dr. Noyes’ honor: 

UNtversiry or ROCHESTER SCIENTIST Wins 
CHEMISTRY Hick Honors 

One of the highest honors in American 
chemistry—the Willard Gibbs medal—was 
won last night by Dr. W. Albert Noyes, Jr., 
internationally known authority on the 
chemical effects of light and acting dean 
of the College of Arts and Science of th 
University of Rochester. > 

The award goes to Dr. Noyes for his con- 
tributions to science in the United States 
and abroad as a researcher, teacher, and 
Government adviser. 

Announcement of the award, which adds 
another laurel to a long list of honors held 
by Dr. Noyes, was made by the Chicago sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society. 

The Gibbs Medal, founded in 1910, is con- 
ferred annually by the Chicago section upon 
an outstanding scientist, selected by a na- 
tional jury, “who, because of his eminent 
work in, and original contributions to, pure 
and applied chentistry; is deemed worthy of 
special recognition.” 

Dr. Noyes, 46th winner of the award, fol- 
lows in the footsteps of his father, the late 
W. A. Noyes, Sr., who received the prize in 
1919. He joins a distinguished list of scien- 
tists which includes nine Nobel prize 
winners, 
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As scientific adviser and statesman, he has 
held many important posts as adviser to vari- 
ous Government agencies and the military 
department, according to the citation. Dr. 
Noyes is a former chairman of the National 
Research Council's Division of Chemistry 
and Chemical Technology and has been 
treasurer of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions since 1951. 

For his services during World War IT he 
won the Medal for Merit from the United 
States Government and the King’s Medal 
for Service in the Cause of Freedom from 
Great Britain. He was a member of the 
National Defense Research Committee; chief 
of the technical division of the Chemical 
Warfare Service; a member of the Naval Re- 
search Advisory Committee, and a consultant 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

His research achievements have aided the 
understanding of photochemistry (which 
deals with chemical reactions promoted by 
Ught) and of reaction kinetics (which deals 
with the role of molecules in chemical proc- 
esses). In 1954 he won the American Chem- 
ical Society's Priestly Medal for his research 
work. 

Dr. Noyes Is a native of Terre Haute, Ind., 
and received a bachelor of arts degree from 
Grinnell College in 1919 and a doctor of 
science degree from the University of Paris 
in 1920. Grinnel conferred a Sc. D. upon 
him in 1946, and the University of Rhode 
Island honored him similarly in 1953. 

He joined the University of Rochester in 
1938 as professor of physical chemistry and 
director of the research laboratory. He was 
chairman of the University of Rochester 
chemistry department from 1939-55; dean of 
the graduate school from 1952-56, and last 
year was named acting dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences. Before joining the 
University of Rochester he was on the faculty 
of the University of Brown, California and 
Chicago. 

Dr. Noyes participated in a meeting in 
London at which plans were drafted for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), and later 
served as adviser to the United States dele- 
gation at the first session of the UNESCO 
general conference in Paris. 

In addition, the University of Rochester 
scientist served as president of the American 
Chemical Society in 1947 and has been editor 
of the society’s journal since 1950 and editor 
of the Journal of Physical Chemistry since 
1952. 
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The South Can Do It Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the strife and turmoil which 
has followed in the wake of the Supreme 
Court's recent segregation decisions is 
merely a thumbnail preview of what will 
happen if so-called civil-rights legisla- 
tion should be enacted. The Supreme 
Court decisions have already brought 
hatred between the races wheretofore 
there had been friendship and under- 
standing; they have resulted in violence 
whereas before there had been peace; and 
they have substituted an alien brand of 
sociology for law. Congress, by enact- 
ing the civil-rights legislation now being 
considered would merely compound these 
felonies, and would bring down upon this 
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great Nation the gravest and most cha- 
otic internal strife since the War Be- 
tween the States. 

Mr. Speaker, I direct the attention of 
the Congress to the following editorial, 
written by one of the South's foremost 
journalists, Maj. Frederick Sullens, and 
which appeared recently in the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News. Congress might 
well take heed of Major Sullens’ analysis 
of the situation, as he discusses it in this 
editorial: 

Tue Sourn Can Do Ir Acamr 


State officials from several States, appear- 
ing before a House committee handling the 
NAACP civil-rights bill, have repeatedly 
warned Congress that passage of the measure 
will lead to serious trouble. 

No hysteria in any of the evidence—just 
plain, calm, commonsense talk from men 
who know whereof they speak, They meant 
what they said. 

The pending civil-rights bill is not sane 
and sensible civil-rights legislation. 

It is a special rights bill. 

n is a cowardly pandering for the Negro 
vote. 

It is an abject surrender to the NAACP, a 
Communist organization infiltrated with the 
riff-raff and ragtag of the Nation. 

If placed on the statute books it would be 
a thorn that will cause festering sores in 
the flesh of the le. 

It will foment strife, hatred and a veritable 
cornucopia of human ills. 

It will be the most disastrous thing that 
has happened to the Negro race in the his- 
tory of this Nation. 

It is legislation that the sensible, clear- 
thinking, law-abiding Negroes have not asked 
for and do not desire. They well know that 
the South will never accept integration in 
puue schools or any form of social equal- 
ty. 

President Eisenhower has asked for passage 
of the bill and is apparently putting pres- 
sure on Congress to do so. 

If his signature is ever attached to such 
a measure he will go down in history as the 
most hated and despised man who eyer held 
the Presidency. 

This isn’t idle talk. It is the plain, un- 
pleasant truth. It is based on what we know 
of the South and southern people. 

The bill means compulsory integration in 
public schools, It is an abortive effort to 
force complete social equality. 

Its passage will mean a sowing of the wind 
that will quickly become something far more 
terrible than a whirlwind. 

The South once faced a vicious force bill 
and dealt with it in the only way possible 
to deal with such legislation. 

The South can do it again. 


Six Percent Too Much 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I am privileged to include a speech 
delivered at the Spokane Farm Forum by 
Dr. T. Carroll Bottum, an outstanding 
agricultural economist from Purdue 
University. 

His careful approach to the inequities 
of today’s agricultural problems invites 
close study, 
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I particularly note that Dr. Bottum 
begins with the fact that we are, today, 
only 4 to 6 percent out of balance. 

The speech follows: 

Tue POSITION OF THE AMERICAN FARMER IN 
Topar's Economy 

(By J. Carroll Bottum, Purdue University) 

American farmers in addition to keeping 
up with modern technology face two types of 
income problems: (1) The problem of sat- 
istactory price relationships, and (2) the 
problem of sufficient individual physical out- 
put per farm. Two-fifths of the something 
less than 5 million farmers today produce 
seven-eighths of the farm marketings. 
The other three-fifths market one-eighth of 
the products, The income problem of the 
first group is primarily one of price rela- 
tionships. The problem of the second group 
is not one of price relationships, but of 
increasing their physical output. Any rea- 
sonable improvement in price relationships 
would not solve their income problem, 
These two problems have grown out of the 
war on the one hand and the rapid adoption 
of new technology in agriculture on the 
other. These problems have arisen because 
of the inability of agriculture to adjust to 
so rapidly changing market demands and 
to the technical efficiency in agriculture. 

The United States agricultural plant is 
geared to produce between 4 and 6 percent 
more agricultural products annually than 
the present market will take at generally ac- 
ceptable prices. Herein lies the heart of the 
outlook for farm commodities and the heart 
of the farm problem. This unbalance is 
aggravated by surpluses in storage, 

This situation is true even though the gen- 
eral economy has been running near boom 
levels and gives promise of continuing near 
or above these levels in 1957. 

Now how did we get in this shape? In late 
1952 foreign agricultural exports began to 
decline from the war and postwar highs. 
By 1953 they equalled the products from 914 

t of our crop acreage compared with 
13 percent for the 6 preceding years, 1946-51, 
a decline of 3% points. Prices had been 
favorable for a decade and farmers had been 
adopting new techniques of production faster 
than was necessary to keep up with the 
growth in population. This brought us out 
with 4 to 6 percent greater production than 
the market would take at acceptable prices 
in 1952 and 1953. Normal increases in pro- 
duction have continued in 1954, 1955, and 
1956 so that the same situation has con- 
tinued. 

This excessive production showed up most 
sharply in the exported crops of cotton, 
wheat, and rice. During the period 1952 to 
1953 prices were supported and these sur- 
pluses were diverted in large quantities into 
storage. During the period 1954-56 acreage- 
control programs diverted some 29 million 
acres out of these crops. Most of these acres 
went to feed crops and the surplus spread 
to feed and livestock. 

Most studies indicate that when you vary 
total agricultural production 1 percent, 
prices change 2 to 4 percent in the opposite 
direction. This is a fundamental fact not 
fully recognized by many but tremendously 
important in connection with our current 
agricultural problem. A little too much puts 
farmers at a serious disadvantage price- 
wise and incomewise. 

Thus, the real problem that all farmers 
face is bringing agricultural production into 
more reasonable balance with current agri- 
cultural demand. In addition to this price 
problem many of the farmers of the small 
farms face the problem of increasing their 
output or increasing their earnings by other 
means. 

We have had all types of proposals sug- 
gested for solving our present situation vary- 
ing all the way from going back from trac- 
tors to horses to eat up the surplus, to shut- 
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ting off the amount of fertilizer used, to clos- 
ing down the experiment station and Ex- 
tension Service, to requiring the fuel for 
farm tractors being partly made from farm 
products, to dumping the surpluses in the 
ocean, to bringing back the plump girl as 
an ideal to induce each one to eat a little 
more, as well as the more realistic ones for 
expanding the market or shrinking pro- 
duction. 


THE LONGER RUN SITUATION 


Before we tackle the immediate problem, 
let us consider the longer run situation in 
agriculture in order to put the current prob- 
lem in its proper setting. In 1820 we had a 
little less than 10 million people in this 
country. Today we have around 169 million. 
Conservative estimates point to a population 
of somewhere between 200 million and 230 
million by 1975. This is an increase of about 
1% to 1% percent per year. 

With the upgrading in diets that will likely 
take place, we have thus an expanding mar- 
ket at home of something like 1½ percent 
per year for the next several years. If busi- 
ness activity runs at a high level and diets 
are sharply upgraded, food consumption will 
be increased even more. Looking at the 
other side of the coin, during this entire 
period agricultural production increased at 
about the same rate as the population. Be- 
fore 1920 the expansion in food produced 
resulted from increased acres in production, 
increased workers in agriculture, increased 
capital investments, and increased technical 
efficiency. 

Starting in 1920 the rate of increased effi- 
ciency per worker in agriculture began to 
exceed the rate of increase in the popula- 
tion. This meant for the first time that the 
rate of improvement in technology was fast 
enough to require fewer people in agricul- 
ture to feed the expanding population. Farm 
population and number of farmworkers then 
started to decline even though output con- 
tinued to rise at its normal rate. 

Not only has the population in agricul- 
ture been declining since 1920, but ulso the 
acreage in crops has stopped increasing. 
Farm units have been combined. The num- 
ber of farms in the United States declined 
from 5.4 million in 1950 to 48 million in 
1955—a reduction of 600,000 farms or 11 per- 
cent in 5 years. 

The decline in the number of farm people 
and number of farms along with other de- 
velopments is forcing rapid changes in our 
farm organizations. It works hardships upon 
those who cannot make the change and be- 
cause of this adjustment some people are 
hard hit financially. These are the farms 
hurt most seriously now by price declines. 
Part of their low incomes is due to low prices 
and part to the inability to adjust to modern 
technology. 

Nevertheless, this is characteristic of a 
progressive, growing economy. The carriage- 
makers, the blacksmiths, and the candlestick 
makers were hurt by the same process. 
When a society grows and improves in effi- 
ciency, it does not require the same propor- 
tion of people in each occupation. Likewise, 
society wants more of some products and less 
of others and some it never wanted before. 
This is how our standard of living has been 
raised. It is an old story, but we need to 
keep it constantly before us as we think of 
the current period, because the problem that 
we face today is that we have a few too many 
resources in agriculture. 

Since 1920 5 million workers have moved 
out of agriculture, a reduction of one-third 
in the agricultural working force. These in- 
dividuals have all found employment out of 
agriculture. In most cases they have moved 
because they felt they had greater oppor- 
tunities in some other line of activity. 

The next question you may raise is, Can 
we continue to assimilate into the rest of 
our economy more and more workers from 
agriculture? The answer is “Yes.” As we 
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have improved our efficiency we have con- 
stantly released workers from producing the 
bare essentials of life so they could start 
producing luxuries or the products of new 
inventions. 

Yes, but you may argue, Won't we get too 
much of other things, industrial products 
and services? Yes, this might seem to hap- 
pen, if we get the economy unbalanced. But 
this can happen with 40 million industrial 
and service workers just as well as with 80 
million. Man's wants are insatiable. 

Whenever we learn to produce anything 
more efficiently, there are two major outlets; 
either we all have more goods and services or 
we have more leisure. At given periods 
society is always arguing which we want 
more. If we are able to avoid war, we will 
probably see the 36-hour week and perhaps 
the 4-day week in this generation. This 
gives us time to use and need more things. 
We may take it in the form of longer vaca- 
tions or more coffee breaks, but we will take 
part of the advantage of greater efficiency 
in more free time. 

In thinking of the solution for improving 
agricultural income we have to recognize 
some of these items and keep them in our 
minds. Growth and progress is one of the 
cherished goals in our society. One of the 
broader issues of the world today is the dem- 
onstration that western civilization as exem- 
plified by capitalism in the United States, has 
more to offer man than collective socialism, 
With this background let us come back to the 
present agricultural situation. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE SITUATIONS 


‘Thus we have the prospect of an increasing 
market for food of about 144 percent a year. 
We are now geared to produce 4 to 6 percent 
more than is needed. We produced in 1956 at 
the rate needed in 1960. We are about 4 
years ahead of ourselves in the rate of in- 
crease of food production. The problem is 
to get the production and the demand into 
adjustment and then keep them moving up 
together. 

The increased food supplies needed in the 
years ahead will probably be produced with 
less farmworkers. A recent study by Dr. Ver- 
non Ruttan of our department indicates that 
from 1910 to 1950 our increased production in 
agriculture stemmed about half from in- 
creased use of capital and equipment and 
about half from the application of net tech- 
nology. If we project the same trends that 
have occurred during these 40 years to the 
two decades ahead, it would indicate that 
our increased output in the two decades 
ahead would occur with about a 20-percent 
decline in farm labor inputs, the same or 
slightly higher land inputs than present, a 
twofold increase in capital inputs and a 
threefold increase in the use of current ex- 
pense items. If this same trend occurs, 
therefore, it would appear that we would 
have a further decrease of about 20 percent 
in farmworking force. If, however, we de- 
velop and continue to apply new technology 
as rapidly as the years since the beginning of 
World War II, we would see a decline in labor 
inputs of as much as one-third. 


PROPOSALS TO SOLVE THE PRICE PROBLEM 


Some propose solving the price relationship 
problem by expanding markets, others by 
adjusting output. The expanding mar- 
ket proposals take the form of increased ex- 
ports, increased human consumption at 
home, and the use of more products by 
industry. These are all worthy goals and, it 
seems to me, should be pursued. However, 
they are long-run propositions, 

You cannot get quick, short-run changes 
with these proposals.. The problem of dis- 
rupting established markets is encountered 
even in giving food away (either at home 
or abroad) except when there is a crop dis- 
aster in some country. The matter of finding 
new uses for agricultural products takes time. 

Reducing marketing margins falls in the 
same category. Opportunities are here, but 
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they are long-run gains when considered 
from the standpoint of total agricultural in- 
come. Thus, the real drive has centered 
around adjusting production. Three alter- 
natives have taken the spotlight here: (1) 
Let lower prices shrink production, (2) use 
production controls across the board, or (3) 
shift the excess harvested crop-acres into 
grass. Some might want to add a fourth of 
making some direct or transfer payments to 
agriculture to cushion the adjustment while 
prices are allowed to adjust production. If 
such were done, the payments would have to 
be kept relatively low, or they would defeat 
the purpose of letting prices bring about the 
adjustment. 

The two-price system might be considered 
in this group. However, the two-price sys- 
tem is more of a commodity approach and 
not an approach to the total problem. It 
does not necessarily adjust themselves, but it 
transfers funds to agriculture. 

Lower prices will adjust agricultural pro- 
duction in the long run, but the process is 
slow. We know that when a supply of one 
commodity is large, and the price is low rela- 
tive to others, the farmer will adjust more 
quickly than when he has to adjust total pro- 
duction. This is the problem of shifting re- 
sources within agriculture. 

However, where all commodities are in 
large supply and there is no commodity to 
shift to, there is the problem of shifting re- 
sources Out of agriculture. This is a much 
more difficult shift and takes longer. Some 
marginal land and some farms must shift out 
of crops as a result of unprofitable returns. 
This requires several years. Whether agri- 
culture and society want to ge through the 
price and income hardships of this course of 
action compared to others is the question. 

If the crop-control route is taken and it is 
effective, then controls must limit produc- 
tion of all major harvested crops. We have 
had enough experience with controls to know 
the problems of setting up individual farm 
bases and attempting to limit total output. 
Nevertheless, it is an alternative that some 
propose. Does agriculture and society want 
to take this route? 

A third alternative is to take certain har- 
vested crops out of production and shift 
them to grass through rental or grass in- 
centive payments. The grass may or may not 
be used depending upon the plan. A fiat per- 
centage taken out on each farm (like a con- 
trol program) would not correct the long- 
time problem unless the acreage were held 
out of production indefinitely. A voluntary 


incentive program would tend to take the * 


marginal land out as would happen under 
low prices. Once it was put into grass much 
of it would probably stay out of crops unless 
prices rose substantially. Under such a plan, 
agricultural production would be free except 
for the acres in grass. Prices would aleo be 
tree except to the extent that support levels 
might be coupled with such programs. 
Individuals honestly differ in which action 
they think we should take and changes will 
continue to be made in the farm programs. 
For the farms that have low output per 
farm the alternatives here are to enlarge the 
unit and the productivity of the farm unit 
and worker, to bring in industry so that 
employment may be found off the farm or 
employment may be sought elsewhere in in- 
dustry, or, of course, one may accept the 
lower income that goes with lower output. 
On the farm, however, where output is low 
per man the improvement of the price situ- 
ation by any of the proposed programs will 
not solve the problem on these farms. 
Is seems to me that the changes that we in 
farming face in developing our agricultural 
in this country is to gear them so 
that they facilitate these adjustments in- 
stead of retard them. I, for one, believe that 
agriculture can be protected against the 
extreme fluctuations in prices and income 
without seriously retarding these adjust- 
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ments that are necessary. The problem is 
to realize what the adjustments are that will 
take place and then develop a program that 
facilitates these adjustments. 

Such a program must (1) facilitate the 
movement of human resources out of agri- 
culture into secondary and tertiary indus- 
tries and (2) facilitate the adjustment in 
agriculture to more grass, fallow, and trees. 
Agricultural production in the short run is 
pretty much equal to total acres times aver- 
age yields of harvested crops and if the sup- 
ply needs to be adjusted, either yields or 
acreage must be changed. 


Therefore, the current problem comes 


down to facilitating the movement of people 
off the farms and speeding up the shifts of 
our marginal cropland, not our most produc- 
tive, back Into grass and trees and fallow 
where the free forces of supply and demand 
would take it in time but at a greater price 
and income cost to farmers than they are 
willing to accept. 


Susan B. Anthony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


_ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 15 marked the 137th anniversary of 
the birth of one of the great women of 
the world, Susan B. Anthony. On the 
occasion of this anniversary we would 
all do well to pause and consider her 
example of courage, devotion, and stead- 
fastness of purpose. 

Though born in Massachusetts, Miss 
Anthony spent most of her life in New 
York State, and my home city of 
Rochester proudly claims her as an 
adopted daughter. 

Susan B. Anthony was born in Adams, 
Mass., in 1820. She spent her early 
career in teaching, and early became in- 
terested in the organization of the 
Daughters of Temperence. It was not 
until 1851, after she had met Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, that she recognized 
and became vitally interested in the need 
for woman’s suffrage. To this crusade 
she devoted the remainder of her life. 

The 55 years of her life that followed 
Miss Anthony dedicated with singleness 
of purpose and unbelievable persistance 
to the end that women should gain the 
franchise. She quickly became the 
driving force in the movement, assum- 
ing responsibility for arranging conven- 
tions and building up a strong women's 
rights organization. In 1869 she helped 
establish the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, with Mrs. Stanton as president. 

Impatient with the fruitlessness of her 
early efforts, Miss Anthony decided to 
take drastic steps in 1872. First she 
went with her sister and some other 
women to register to vote. Later they 
voted—thus testing the right of women 
to vote under the Constitution. Miss 
Anthony knew full well what the out- 
come would be. She was arrested for 
voting illegally, was tried, and fined $100 
which she told the judge she would never 
pay. 
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Miss Anthony's work in behalf of her 
cause in the legislative halls of this land 
was prodigious. Largely through her 
efforts and those of Mrs. Stanton, woman 
suffrage was debated on the floor of the 
Senate in 1866 and a resolution was in- 
troduced in both Houses providing that 
citizenship be the basis of suffrage. Miss 
Anthony spoke before committees of 
every Congress in 1869 and 
addressed the New York State Legisla- 
ture scores of times, 

The zeal and energy of this woman 
were incredible. In addition to direct- 
ing local, State, and national campaigns 
for woman suffrage and attending wide- 
spread hearings on the subject, she never 
lost an opportunity to speak, write, and 
work for the advancement of women in 
education, in the professions, in business, 
and to win for them full civil rights. At 
the age of 74, when New York had a con- 
stitutional convention, she started a 
great campaign to secure an amendment 
allowing women to vote in the State. 
She directed the work of sending out 
literature and petitions and went forth 
every week to speak all over the State. 

Her work bore fruit, finally, but not 
until 14 years after her death. Senator 
Sargent introduced in the United States 
Senate the first woman-suffrage amend- 
ment in 1876 and it was introduced year 
after year through the tireless efforts of 
Miss Anthony. It was at last adopted 
in 1920. 

I am happy to note that the memory 
of Susan B. Anthony lives on among 
us—not only in the more active role 
women play in our lives today and the 
regularity with which they exercise their 
franchise—but in various memorials that 
have been erected to her. 

All of us here today are familiar with 
the Woman’s Monument, by Adelaide 
Johnson, in the Capitol. Here enshrined 
in Italian marble are the great trium- 
virate in the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment: Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and Susan B. Anthony. 


Other memorials to Miss Anthony dot 
the landscape of our Nation. No place 
honors her more than her adopted city 
of Rochester. This homage take many 
forms. 

I am proud that the women of the 
party which gained her allegiance and 
loyalty have formed in my community 
a flourishing organization known as the 
Susan B. Anthony Republican Club, thus 
perpetuating her memory and further- 
ing the principles of good government 
she espoused so strongly, The Univer- 
sity of Rochester, which opened its doors 
to women at the instigation of Miss 
Anthony, honored her with a hall in her 
mame. There is a bronze tablet to her 
and her sister in the First Unitarian 
Church, which they attended. Another 
bronze tablet to Miss Anthony graces 
the chapter house of the Irondequoit 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of which she was a 
life member. A tree in Genesee Park. 
was dedicated to her in 1935 and School 
No. 27 in Rochester is called the Susan 
B. Anthony School. . 

In 1945 the brick house at 17 Madison 
Street, where she had lived for 40 years, 
was purchased through voluntary gifts 
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to serve as a museum. It has been re- 
stored in keeping with the times in which 
Miss Anthony lived. Furniture, books, 
pictures, and other mementos of an un- 
forgettable life fill the house. The house 
at 17 Madison Street stands as a unique 
center to commemorate Miss Anthony 
and the crusade she led with such fi- 
delity. All concerned with the Susan 
B. Anthony Memorial are to be congratu- 
lated for their work. 

Though many years have elapsed since 
her death, Susan B. Anthony’s example 
and influence still serve to encourage 
those who continue to strive for an im- 
proved status for women and for the 
furtherance of enlightened government, 

Mr. Speaker, Susan B. Anthony truly 
belongs to the ages. Let us pause today 
to consider her works and the accom- 
plishments of her life. Let us learn 
from the example she set for us. Let us 
follow her lead by adhering steadfastly 
to the ideals which conscience, rather 
than expediency, dictate. 

I can think of no more fitting words 
to describe her than those uttered by one 
of her successors in the suffrage move- 
ment, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, at 
her funeral in 1906: 

This woman for a large part of a half a 
century was the chief inspiration, counselor 
and guide of our movement. There were 
women associated with her from time to 
time, women of wonderful intellect, of 
superb power, of grand character, yet she 
was clearly the greatest of them all, the 
greatest woman of our century, perhaps the 
greatest of all time. We shall never see her 
like again. 


Giving America Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who are actively engaged in the daily 
task of conservation are cognizant of 
the threats that are being made to our 
natural resources. We cannot be too 
careful to preserve for the future some of 
our great natural treasure so that other 
generations to follow may know and ap- 
preciate our country more and more. 


It is therefore with pride and pleasure 
that I call to the attention of all America 
a message of vital concern not only to 
the conservation forces but to our 170 
million citizens by Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, Chaplain of the United States 


Senate: 
GIVING AMERICA AWAY 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U. S. Senate) 


The modern crusade for conservation is a 
fight against selfish interests which if not 
curbed will give our national treasures away. 
It is eternally true that a nation’s foes are 
those of its own . When he was 
facing those who were treating parts of our 
domain as if with impunity it could be given 
away, Theodore Roosevelt castigated such 
marauders with these scornful words: 
“America is not something to be skinned for 
2 or 3 years for the use of the present gener- 
ation, whether it is the forest, the water, or 
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the scenery.” In this day of greedy com- 
mercialism which so often ignores the just 
claims of those who from us will inherit the 
earth, the paramount question is: What is 
today doing to the land which is the source 
of all essential resources? The emblem of 
these stored riches is not a bottomless barrel. 
Some of the vital ingredients for 20th cen- 
tury living have already been pilfered and 
the bottom of the barrel is being scraped. 

One pertinent consideration is; What is 
the march of so-called civilization doing to 
the soil? Soil erosion is a frightening proc- 
ess by which yearly our land, whose woods 
and templed hills we sing about so raptur- 
ously, is being robbed of irretrievable riches, 
In the name of progess the future is being 
literally “sold down the river.” As we watch 
a muddy stream after a heavy rain we are 
scarcely aware that it is loaded with topsoil. 
This is a substance so valuable that it takes 
nature from 300 to 1,000 years to bring back 
a single inch of this precious mantle of the 
earth. The familiar yellow in our lordly 
streams and little waterways is the golden 
deposit of good earth taken from the con- 
stantly diminishing supply of our basic asset. 
Across the expanding years grasping hands 
have unloosed the strong cords which hold 
the fertile land together, and keep it from 
tumbling seaward. Once the forests insured 
the soll—but felled timberland and ex- 
hausted plains denuded of supporting grasses 
were left deserted as man pushed on for new 
conquests of the ax or the plow. That 
wasteful technique swept across a develop- 
ing continent as westward the course of 
empire took its way until now soil erosion is 
a national calamity. 

And what shall it profit a nation if it build 
its planes and lose its plains—if It raises its 
skyscrapers and ravishes its soil? Forests 
give us a steady supply of water, improve the 
climate, and help prevent floods that gully 
over fields and wash our precious topsoil 
away. The alert battalions of conservation 
are our land's chief defenders. They are the 
Paul Reveres, warning of threatening inva- 
sion. For years the giant redwoods were be- 
ing harvested for lumber, given away to 
feather the nests of private concerns, until 
Save the Redwoods League was organized. 
Some of our established wildernesses and our 
national forest preserves, in spite of the 
alarm sounded, are being shrunk by slow at- 
trition at the circumference, and by shrewd 
camoufiage intrusion by mining, lumbering, 
or waterpower interests. A great present-day 
leader determined to defeat the purposes of 
those who do not hesitate to give America 
away, declares, “There is Just one hope of re- 
pulsing the tyrannical ambition of civiliza- 
tion to conquer every niche on the whole 
earth. That hope is the organization of 
spirited people who will fight for the freedom 
of the wilderness.” 

In the ruthless exploitation of nature’s 
bounty each ounce of dross costs its ounce of 
gold. In the human hives called cities there 
is the constant crash of murdered trees. Axes 
and bulidozers ravish the adjacent shady 
countryside as blueprints are spread over 
green fields. Many centuries ago the prophet 
Isaiah warned, “Woe unto those that join 
house to house, that lay fleld to field ‘til there 
be no place where one may be alone in the 
midst of the earth.” That woe to offenders 
who steal the land and rob the future means 
the Creator has put us in a universe which is 
not whimsical or haphazard—but which is all 
law. Confronting malefactors on the high- 
ways of God's world are angels with flaming 
swords. And no traffic tickets can be fixed. 
What is sown, that is reaped. The bare cup- 
board of consequences cannot be averted. 
Man is ordained to be a partner with nature, 
which means with God. If man goes on his 
selfish way without counseling with the other 
member of the firm which supplies the capi- 
tal with which to run the business of abun- 
dant living, there is trouble ahead. Man can- 
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not doit alone. As has been admirably said, 
“Man cannot get along without the earth, its 
plants and animals. It supplies the air he 
breathes, the water he drinks, the food he 
eats, the clothes he wears, the fuel that 
warms him and the materials that shelter 
him.” 

The stupendous losses which the Nation 
has already sustained in using up its physi- 
cal resources in wasteful and riotous living 
must be reckoned not only in terms of soil 
but of soul. The tendency to swallow up 
even the shrines of solitude until there are 
no lonely places for spiritual nurture de- 
stroys human values. When the Supreme 
Teacher, who under the blue sky of Palestine 
spake as never man spake, had drained his 
physical and spiritual resources, ministering 
to the needy multitudes, it was His daily cus- 
tom to slip away for hours of quiet recupera- 
tion in the desert places, removed from the 
habitation of men. The parched and jaded 
soul finds restoration in the sanctuary of 
loneliness far from chrome-plated, neon- 
lighted, teeming meccas with their raucous 
sounds. 

For soul health the reaches and ranges of 
unpriced woodland, of mountain majesties, 
and crystal streams purged of contamina- 
tion, must be kept inviolate, guarded by “no 
thoroughfare” signs, to be strictly observed 
by those who see no further than joining 
house to house and field to field until there 
be no quiet sanctuary, no uninvaded oasis 
of solitude, left in all the earth. It is for 
the sake of today and of tomorrow that mod- 
ern prophets insisting on the sanctity of 
open spaces are saying to those who for pri- 
vate gain would blight the land, “Thou shalt 
not give America away.“ 


Government by Leak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it would 
appear that anonymous sources, not of- 
ficial Government spokesmen, now give 
the public the facts. In this connection, 
I wish to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article by Rich- 
ard L. Strout which appeared in the 
January 21, 1957, issue of the New 
Republic. Mr. Strout's article follows: 

GOVERNMENT BY LEAK 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

On Friday, December 28, the New York 
Times exploded this news: Congress may get 
bids to authorize force in Mideast." 

Washington bureau chief James Reston 
thus disclosed the Eisenhower doctrine and 
cited only a reliable source. 3 

Another leak muttered Washington corre- 
spondents. The sensational news flashed 
around the globe. Anonymous details and 
amplification followed. ‘The information was 

pushed out methodically and without 
attribution. On Friday and Saturday the 
press associations took it over, On Friday 
evening a small group of privileged reporters 
gathered in a home off Rock Creek Park and 
got more news. They decided to hold it for 
Sunday papers to get a bigger play. On Sun- 
day the New York Herald Tribune bannered 
it in two enormous headlines across the front 
page: “Eisenhower Proposes To Commit Us 
To Defend All Mideast Against Soviets.” 

No source given, but in a supplementary 
story the paper's well-informed columnist, 
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Roscoe Drummond, used the definitive 
formula, “It can be stated authoritatively.” 
Who was the authority? Identification 
was complete in 48 hours. The Washington 
press corps knows these things almost in- 
stinctively. The correspondents had met at 
Dulles home. So the Eisenhower doctrine 
was born; although, as columnist Peter Ed- 
son drily observed, the President was play- 
ing golf at Augusta, Ga., at the time, and 
hadn't uttered a word on the subject.” 

This was a leak in the grand manner. 
But what made it even more memorable was 
that it was the third big leak in a brief time. 
Let me go over the other two. 

Readers of a select group of papers woke 
up December 14 (just a fortnight before the 
“Eisenhower doctrine”) to read of a spec- 
tacular development. The Washington Post 
bannered it, “United States Modifies Dis- 
armament Plan.” The Times led the paper 
with this heading: “United States Revises 
Plan on Disarmament To Break Impasse.” 

No authority given. It forecast, among 
other things, the American reply to the Bul- 
ganin letter and our willingness to modify 
our past formula for serial inspection. No 
question of its authenticity. The leading 
editorial of the omniscient Times stated 
fiatly the day after (December 15) that the 
“new approach” had “the approval of the 
President and the National Security Coun- 
cil” 

Yet search as he might, the eager Congress- 
man or conscientious student of public af- 
fairs could find no specific authority to cite, 
no exact words to pin with quotation merks, 
no authorized policymaker to hold responsi- 
ble. 

Most Washington newspapermen, I believe, 
knew by the evening of that day that Presi- 
dential disarmament adviser Harold Stassen 
had given the news out to an intimate group 
of half a dozen correspondents. He did so, 
incidentally, while Cabinet members Dulles 
and Humphrey were out of town, over in 
Paris at a NATO meeting. 

Now here is the third example. Eight col- 
umn headlines in the Washington Post, Fri- 
day, December 7, proclaimed, “New Aid to 
Europe Studied: Government May Revive 
Huge Gifts to Its Allies.” The story, like 
others that appeared with it, told of new 
foreign aid afoot and noted “the Marshall 
Plan” as a standard of comparison. Attri- 
bution—? The Post merely cited “top admin- 
istration officials.” 

I would like to emphasize that this report, 
like the other two, was immensely important. 
The subject interested every country on 
earth, It came at a time of world excite- 
ment. It was not a petty matter involving 
some minor political appointment, say, but 
one of monstrous moment. The source? It 
Wasn't long before Washington generally 
knew it. Dulles had just returned from 
Key West and had held a quiet, not-for- 
attribution conference with a select group. 

These three respective anonymous leaks 
were in each case so important that there 
then began a slow, seeping journalistic proc- 
ess of publishing the names of the sources. 
Time magazine, for example, on December 
31 cited Stassen directly and complained that 
his report “seemed doubly authoritative” 
because “in his anonymity [he] had masked 
himself as the voice of United States policy.” 

Of course anybody who leaks a big story 
“masks” himself in that voice“ (to re-mix 
Time's metaphor). But who is the adminis- 
tration voice? Why, the President, of course, 
when he cares to be. When the President is 
Silent, others speak. Between November 14 
and the time I am writing this article (Jan- 
uary 12) the President has held no press con- 
ference at all. The 2-month gap came 
during a time of cyclonic world turbulence, 

There are several concomitants of informa- 
tion by leak. Officials avoid responsibility. 
The stories are generally inflated. The pub- 
lic is confused: arguing with Mr. Anonymous 
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is like arguing with a fog. Often a leak 
comes from a subordinate to precipitate ac- 
tion which his leader hesitates to take. 
Again, the device reveals a patronizing atti- 
tude to the press as something to be used 
and manipulated (blood brother, I think, of 
the State Department attitude that it can 
punish United States correspondents who 
have entered Red China by revoking their 
passports). Finally, leaks demoralize the 
administration that countenances them. 

When Dulles liberated the gift-to-allies 
trial balloon, Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
shot it down next day. When he leaked the 
so-called Eisenhower doctrine, the State De- 
partment press office knew nothing about it, 
the United States Information Agency knew 
nothing, the Voice of America knew nothing. 
They were bewildered. More important, 
Congress. boiled. 

When Stassen put out his story, it riled 
two interested departments, Treasury and 
State. Each department, it should be 
understood, jealously watches other depart- 
ments’ leaks. A Treasury source called up 
certain news bureaus to pooh-pooh both the 
December 7 and the December 14 leaks. One 
anon threw down another anon. 

The situation has reached the point where 
one Washington correspondent who modestly 
feels he doesn't quite rate a direct Dulles 
invitation has an arrangement with an as- 
sistant (not in the official press section) to 
be tipped off when an off-the-record occurs. 
That way he gets a briefing of a briefing. It 
is Information by trial balloon, once removed. 

Eisenhower's own attitude is interesting. 
Pentagon disclosures by feuding admirals 
and generals genuinely anger the President. 
But he is on record as defending leaks by 
Cabinet officials under certain circumstances. 

In 1953 the President chose Earl Warren to 
head the Supreme Court—second highest of- 
fice in Government—and Attorney General 
Brownell called in four friendly correspond- 
ents (New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, Chicago Dally News, and Scripps- 
Howard papers) and gave them the exclusive 
story. At the subsequent Eisenhower press 
conference, September 30, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch man Raymond Brandt stormed, “Is 
it going to be the policy of this administra- 
tion to leak such important news to friendly 
newspapers?” 

“I think that I have trusted subordinates 
who may occasionally leak news for p 
they consider proper,” replied the President 
mildly. “If they do, I don't think I would 
interfere with them.” 

This was a calm, definite answer. Wash- 
ington has had leaks and trial balloons be- 
fore and always will have them. But this 
seemed to lay down new ground rules. 

Then again, on March 16, 1955, the com- 
plete Yaita papers found their way, myste- 
riously, into the New York Times. The in- 
cident produced the last White House con- 
ference protest, so far as I know, to the sys- 
tem of information by leak. Correspondent 
Walter Ridder, of the Ridder papers, de- 
manded March 23 if the publication might 
not cramp our style in future diplomatic 
negotiations? The President optimistically 
thought not; still more optimistically he 
said he hoped the material would not be used 
by partisans at home. 

I find it impossible to believe that this re- 
cent series of leaks would have been accepted 
by the press a generation ago. I think the 
press would have raged over it. I find few 
things more persuasive of the idea that there 
has been a change in press attitude than the 
mild acceptance of this developing dual pat- 
tern—decline in press conferences and 
growth of leaks. 

What is the Presidential press conference? 
The American Society of Newspaper Editors 
(April 1955) sald that it “has become the 
unofficial and extra-legal counterpart in the 
American system of the question period in 
the British system,” though it added that the 
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number of White House and Cabinet press 
conferences were “far from adequate in the 
past year.” This conception is now generally 
accepted by students, 

The White House press conference is the 
one opportunity of the public, via the re- 
porter, to ask the President questions face to 
face. Although Eisenhower delivered his 
Middle East speech to Congress in person, 
nobody could ask him questions. Contrast 
the situation in England during the Suez 
crisis when the matter was aired in Com- 
mons 20 separate times, and there was full 
dress debate on formal explanation on 9 or 
10 occasions, The British public was kept 
informed and the Government was con- 
stantly put on record, 

America was directly involved in the af- 
fair, too. In fact, it might be said that 
Washington held the key to the world riddle. 
But from November 1 on reporters lost con- 
tact with the Chief Executive in the sense of 
being able to ask him questions. 

The matter is broader than the 8 weeks in 
question. For example, the Associated Press 
has recently made a comparison of the num- 
ber of White House press conferences, past 
and present. 

Roosevelt held a total of 998 in 12 years, an 
average of about 83 a year. 

Eisenhower has held only 99 in 4 years, or 
about 25 a year. 

Cabinet press conferences have diminished 
even faster than White House gatherings. 
Almost any weekday under F. D. R. there were 
a couple of press conferences with Cabinet 
members. Cordell Hull saw the press five 
times a week, and most of his colleagues once 
or twice a week, often once for morning 
papers and another for afternoon papers. 

The alert press watched every move of the 
Roosevelt administration like a hawk and 
demanded, and got, explanations continu- 
ously. It was suspicious and aggressive, and 
it was good for the country. 

By contrast the AP has compiled the 4- 
year record of the Cabinet under Eisen- 
hower: Dulles, 79; Wilson, 66; Benson, 46; 
Summerfield, 37; Brownell, 19; Weeks, 13; 
McKay, 1; Humphrey, 1. Omitted are the 
Labor and Welfare Departments where sec- 
retaries changed. Also it is fair to say that 
some Cabinet officials are easily accessible to 
individual reporters or, like Humphrey, hold 
annual specialized budget seminars. But 
that is not the same thing as regular 
conferences. : 

Interior Secretary McKay held only 1 
Washington press conference in 4 years and 
when he got back to Oregon to run for the 
Senate seemed genuinely surprised at the 
unpopularity of some of his policies. He 
might have learned a lot if he had regularly 
put on the gloves with hard-hitting report- 
ers. A conference is a two-way affair in 
gathering information—a fact which the pol- 
iticlans of the old Roosevelt-Truman Cabi- 
nets were more aware of, I think, than the 
businessmen of the Eisenhower Cabinet. 

I believe that a weekly White House press 
conference is a good thing for democracy; 
furthermore, that it must be candid and 
virlle even though it is respectful. 

I cannot believe that the newspapers in 
Roosevelt or Truman's day would have per- 
mitted a Cabinet member to go a year, let 
alone 4, with only 1 press conference, or have 
accepted placidly a 2-month gap in White 
House conferences at a time of world crisis. 

What has changed? Is it the press? There 
have been a lot of newspaper mergers, and 
perhaps the city with one newspaper pro- 
duces less aggressive news But far 
more important, I think, is the fact that we 
live in an extraordinary area of Eisenhower 
good will. 

Newspapers are less suspicious today. They 
were distrustful in the Democratic thirties 
and forties, but these are the amiable fifties. 
Most newspapers sup the Eisenhower 
candidacy in 1952 and 1956, and I suppose it 
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is natural that they are now less watchful of 
a friend than they would have been of an op- 
ponent. Such a political love affairs is ex- 
traordinary. But for the United States press 
to accommodate itself unprotestingly to a 
system of leaks and diminished news access 
is unprecedented. 

Then there is an odd ethical question. 
Whom does Government news belong to Any- 
way? Surely it belongs to all the people if 
it is to be given out at all. It should not 
be traded off, like patronage, to selected 
cronies, 

Finally the question arises whether the 
recent leaks helped the Eisenhower policies 
in Congress. I think that they curiously 
irritated Congress. They came at a sensi- 
tive time, just after the election. When 
congressional leaders went to the White 
House to be briefed on foreign affairs, the 
news was already in the papers. Politicians 
were confronted with a partial fait accompli. 
It looked as though Congressmen were being 
used, just as the press was being used. I 
have not mentioned the effect of the exag- 
gerated stories on jittery foreign countries. 
Instead of a strong, steady beam from Wash- 
ington through the fog and thundering 
breakers, the murk was illuminated and 
then made all the darker by a series of ex- 
ploding flares. 

Two Washington correspondents met 
sometime after the Dulles’ conference and 
discussed it in retrospect. They knew they 
were being used at the time, and had con- 
sented to it. They were a little sheepish. 
Should they have gone along? They might 
have refused to publish the story without 
official attribution. But that, they decided 
(and I think they were right), would have 
run counter to their profoundest instincts. 
So long as reporters are born, not made, they 
will publish the news. 

It is for the press as a whole, not the in- 
dividual reporter, to protest if the rules of 
the game are being unfairly changed, if 
leaks succeed straight news, if somebody says 
reporters can't enter China, if long fought 
for democratic prerogatives are nibbled down. 
Such a protest in the long run is not lightly 
dismissed. 


An aggressive, jealous press is a first safe- 
guard of democracy. But nobody can save 
the press if it won't save itself. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in north- 
eastern Europe some 3 million Lithua- 
nians live in an area of only a little more 
than 20,000 square miles. They are one 
of the smallesst national groups in all 
Europe, though the important role they 
have played in European history has no 
relation to their size as a nation. 
Through most of the Middle Ages and 
part of the modern times they have been 
the upholders and defenders of western 
Christian civilization. In the course of 
their turbulent history they have man- 
aged to hold their own and safeguard 
their freedom, even in adversity. By the 
beginning of the 19th century, however, 
the powerful Russian advance over- 
whelmed them. Their country was then 
overrun and incorporated into the Rus- 
sian empire. In 1918 when the Czarist 
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regime collapsed the Lithuanians took 
advantage of the situation and pro- 
laimed their national independence on 
February 16 of that year. Unfortunate- 
ly the independence thus regained lasted 
only two decades. In 1940 the Lithu- 
anians were annexed to the Soviet Union. 

Since then Lithuanians in their be- 
loved homeland have not known free- 
dom. Under the unbending regime 
there, installed by the heartless men of 
the Kremlin, they are denied all freedom. 
They cannot leave the country, and they 
are sealed off from the free world. We 
of course know that those brave and 
patriotic Lithuanians do not have even 
the freedom to celebrate their independ- 
ence day. Let us ardently and heartily 
hope that soon these deserving souls, suf- 
fering under Communist tyrants, will re- 
gain their freedom once more and cele- 
brate their national holiday, the Lithu- 
anian Independence Day, in their be- 
loved homeland. 


International Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, not since 
the late Huey Long, while attired in 
green pajamas, received a German bat- 
tleship commander has there been such 
a scuffle bordering on an international 
incident in New Orleans as when Sir 
Thomas Beecham recently tossed a curve 
at Dixieland jazz. 

Sir Thomas’ caustic remarks rocked 
the very foundations of Bourbon Street, 
where Dixieland jazz was born and 
which, incidentally, is in my very own 
district. 

Sir Thomas’ “most unkindest cut” 
comes at a time when one of the big and 
outstanding features of Louisiana’s an- 
nual Mardi Gras ball in Washington will 
be the presentation of one of New Or- 
leans’ greatest Dixieland band groups, 
the Dixieland Band from Hyp Guinle’s 
Famous Door Bourbon Street music em- 
porium. Come Saturday night every- 
body in Washington fortunate enough to 
attend the Louisiana ball will hear Dix- 
jeland jazz such as they have never heard 
it played before. And now comes Sir. 
Thomas Beecham on a sour note. Why 
did he not stay in his own backyard? 

It seems that during a recent visit to 
New Orleans where and when he con- 
ducted the very fine New Orleans Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Sir Thomas was 
disturbed by the dulcet, more or less, 
notes of Dixieland jazz. Forgetting his 
reserved British training for the mo- 
ment, Sir Thomas cast some nasty as- 
persions and unkind reflections on Dix- 
jeland jazz. Now, brother, those are 
fighting words in New Orleans, and espe- 
cially on Bourbon Street, which, I re- 
peat, is my very own district. 

From time to time it has been my 
privilege to escort some of you who have 
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extended me the honor of coming to New 
Orleans, on a tour of Bourbon Street. I 
know that you will agree with me, it has 
always been most cultural and elevating, 
even though I readily admit these per- 
sonally guided tours have been down to 
earth and most human in some areas. 

Now comes this acknowledged great 
conductor and musician from England's 
shores and tosses a stone at our Dixie- 
land jazz. 

But why should I defend Dixieland 
jazz? 

Better that I would place the defense 
of such soothing and understanding 
music in the hands of those who know 
best—the gentlemen from Bourbon 
Street themselves. 

Howard Jacobs, capable reporter of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune in his 
column Remoulade, a daily feature of 
that newspaper, has taken up the cudgel 
of the offended and herewith I submit 
to you, Members of this august and de- 
liberative body, that which has come into 
public print as a result of Sir Thomas’ 
unwise and gratuitous remarks. 

Read and hear ye: 

REMOULADE 
(By Howard Jacobs) 


SIR THOMAS SOUNDED OFF NOT KNOWING THE 
SCORE 


Bourbon Street Tuesday night boycotted 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the New Orleans 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra in re- 
prisal for his unkind remarks about Dixie- 
land music. 

Not a mother’s son the length and breadth 
of the strip reportedly turned out for the 
concert under the baton of the crusty Brit- 
isher, who earlier had compared the noise 
of the Quarter music with beating of the 
tom-toms in darkest Africa. * 

Reaction ran the gamut from Sol Owens’ 
tolerant “he just wanted to get some sleep, 
that's all,“ to the apoplectic wrath of Sharky 
Bonano. Mounting the podium at the Dream 
Room, he announced he was dedicating the 
next selection to Sir Thomas, who is play- 
ing a one-night stand on Rampart Street. 
Then in a fine derby-bobbing frenzy he led 
his musicians through the intricate passages 
of “I'll Be Glad When You're Dead, You 
Rascal, Tou.“ 

Impresario Hyp Guinle, defending Dixie- 
land music, related an incident involving 
noted jazz trumpeter Wingy Mannone, who 
once played in a theater with the symphony. 
Came his turn to sit in the pit and accom- 
pany the singer. Move over,“ he said to the 
first trumpet player. “You can't read.“ re- 
marked the first trumpt player “Yes,” agreed 
Mannone, “but when the lights go out, I'll be 
the only one playing.” 

Guinle opined: Beecham's got ulcers. He 
ought to get up and live a little. He raps 
everything, that basso prof undo.“ 

Singing Waiter Frank Faye was equally 
vituperative. He's no bargain, the schmoo. 
Let him work his side of the street and we'll 
work ours.” 

Commented glamorous Chris Owens, tor- 
rid exponent of the Latin dances: “I share 
Sir Thomas’ opinion about and. But 
why does he knock the African tom-tom by 
comparing it to Dixieland? It's got a good, 
solid beat, a sexy beat.“ 

And Pianist Earl Roach, who plays every- 
thing from Bach to , dismissed Sir 
Thomas as follows: He's illiterate with 
music.” 

Said Band Leader Paul Barbarian: He's 
been playing classical and operatic selections 
all his life. He can't feel Dixieland, blues 
and rhythm, and progressive jazz which he 
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doesn't understand and never will under- 
stand.” 

And this from Lou Dillon, band leader at 
the Sho Bar: “Sir Beecham hit the ceiling 
because he heard jazz coming at him from all 
directions in his French Quarter hotel room. 
Sure, if he heard the Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Chicago Symphonies within a 
B-block radius he'd get just as much discord 
and hit the ceiling all over again.” 

Trombonist Santo Pecora summed it up 
thusly: “I think he's trying to sell one kind 
of music, that's all.” 

“Three weeks ago,” said Al Hirt, Dixieland 
band leader at Dan's International Settle- 
ment, “Andre Kostelanetz sat in here and 
held a cab to the last minute to take him to 
the airport. Said he firmly intended to come 
back and hear some more. Beecham is all 
wet.“ 

Louis Armstrong slayed King George, 
knocked out the Prince of Wales, and 
brought the whole of England to their feet,” 
volunteered Curly Lima, head bartender at 
the Famous Door, “Who does this Beecham 
think he’s kiddin’?"” 

And Irwin Dennis, pianist at the Club Sil- 
ver Frolics, said: “I think before he sounded 
off about New Orleans jazz, he should have 
considered what makes the French Quarter 
tick. Some of the men playing jazz in the 
Quarter are fine musicians and do not go on 
the stump and speak badly about symphonic 
music, Shame on Sir Thomas for sounding 
off without knowing the score.” 


Mrs. David Rasco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in this outstanding article which ap- 
peared in the Amarillo Sunday News- 
Globe, many well-deserved tributes are 
paid to Mrs. David Rasco, this wonderful 
young woman of such quiet, calm, and 
assuring personality. She has, toa high 
degree, that instinctive intuition for 
coming up with the right answer where 
human welfare is concerned, and a 
shrewdness that serves her well in her 
conscientious and untiring interest in 
every phase of life. But above all, it is 
the manner in which she carries out her 
ideals of life to fulfill the real purpose of 
existence. In other words, Mrs. Rasco 
is a living example of the finest ideals of 
womanhood. 

The article follows: - 
WOMAN or THE YEAR IS CITED For Civic 
SERVICES 
(By Patricia Masterman) 

Beta Sigma Phi Sorority has named Mrs, 
David Rasco “Woman of the Year,” highest 
feminine honor in Amarillo. 

She was chosen for her contributions to 
the community. But only research akin to 
detective work eventually revealed the as- 
tounding number of contributions she's 
made to this city, because for years she's been 
doing the constant, steadying labor of plan- 
ning and studying and plain old errand- 
running. She has characteristically left the 
limelight to others. 

Now, caught in the glow of this honor, she 
must yield to a public summation of her 
civil activities. 
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An attractive young woman, with her long 
hair slicked back into a neat chignon, Mary 
Tom Rasco constantly reveals facets for her 
interests and accomplishments that amaze 
her acquaintances. 

Gowned in black and wearing a quite 
proper afternoon hat, she sat on the stage 
of the Municipal Auditorium last November 
with representatives of the Federation of 
Wortan's Clubs to introduce etiquette expert 
Amy Vanderbilt. A couple of months earlier, 
Mary Tom, wearing the practical garb of 
outdoor living, directed the Junior Girls’ 
Camp at Camp Cheley in Estes Park, Colo. 

As president of the Amarillo Junior League 
she patiently hears out discussions in meet- 
ing with never a waver from parliamentary 
procedure. Yet she senses the ever unde- 
fined procedure for hearing out the anguishes 
and joys of her two daughters, 13-year-old 
Sally and 8-year-old Mary Prudence. 

With Prue’s friends, with Sally's teen-age 
gang, with Junior League members or with 
the Potter-Randall County Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Health, Recreation, and Welfare— 
Mary Tom gives her best attention, acts her 
true self and, with almost unbelievable 
adaptability, earns the respect of every age. 

itemizing her civic services yields a list of 
projects touching every Amarilloan who en- 
joys the city parks, who worries about the 
city’s hospital needs or who wishes for this 
town the benefits of a child guidance clinic. 

In 1947, she was president of the Wilson 
School Parent-Teacher Association. In 1951, 
she was secretary of the Wolflin Schoo] Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. In 1953, she was 
vice president of the Amarillo City Council 
of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

She was president of the Girl Scout Coun- 
cll in 1952, 1953, and 1954. She worked on 
the Brownie Day Camp before that. 

This year she is president of the Amarillo 
Junior League. Last year she was vice presi- 
dent. She was project chairman for the 
league back in 1947, when the league spent 
$35,000 to start a citywide park and recreation 
program. When the Amarillo City Commis- 
sion approved the formation of a park and 
recreation commission, Mary Tom was £p- 
pointed to the commission. In 1951 and in 
1954, she headed the Junior League planning 
and service committee. x 

Her Junior League work led her into the 
study of the mental-health program of 
Texas. Her studies in this field qualified her 
as an informed—albeit reluctant—speaker on 
the subject of mental health. 

Through these studies, the Junior League— 
with Mary Tom at the he]jm—has been study- 
ing procedures in establishing a child guid- 
ance clinic in Amarillo. And meetings and 
investigations related to this project domi- 
nate her schedule now—although she also 
is laying the groundwork for this spring's 
Globe-News Spelling Bee, inyolving prelimi- 
nary contests for grade-school youngsters in 
four States. 

Since 1953, Mary Tom has served as a mem- 
ber of the Potter-Randall County Citizens“ 
Committee for Health, Recreation, and Wel- 
fare. Only this year, she was named an 
original member of the new lay board of 
directors of St. Anthony's Hospital. 

For three campaigns she captained a team 
of fund raisers in Amarillo’s Community 
Chest drive. Last year she was a speaker at 
the seventh annual Writer’s Roundup, de- 
scribing her experiences in gathering mate- 
rial for a widely reprinted series of articles 
on mental health in Texas. The stories first 
appeared in the Amarillo Globe-Times. 

A member of the Polk Street Methodist 
Church, Mary Tom once taught in the 
nursery department of her church’s Sunday 
school, 

An itemized list of accomplishments, how- 
ever, indicates only slightly the half dozen 
or dozen times an hour that she's called to 
the telephone for consultation on current 
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. oom a list offer even a hint 
num o. urs Tom has ed in 
committee eeu ET se 

A list of good deeds misses the point, and 
scarcely impresses Mary Tom's Sally, for 
example. 

“If I were impressed with all the good 
things she does,” Sally says, “I'd never have 
time for anything but being impressed.“ 
And from a teen-ager about a parent, that's 
rare appreciation offered with a characteristic 
self-conscious shrug. 

Born in Vernon and having spent 7 years 
in Wichita Falls before her family moved 
here, Mary Tom attended Wolflin School, 
Central (now Nixson) Junior High School, 
and Amarillo High School. 

The daughter of the late S. A. L. Morgan 
and Mrs. Morgan, now of the Talmage Apart- 
ments, Mary Tom was named for her mother, 
Mary Verna, and her Uncle Tom. She grew 
up with a brother (John) 4 years older than 
she, a sister (Sally) 2 years older, and a 
brother (Sam) 4 years younger. 

When the Morgan family lived at Wolflin 
and Washington, in the house now used by 
the Alcoholics Anonymous, Mary Tom was a 
grade schooler bent on being an explorer. 
She wanted to climb the Himalayas. 

But when she got to junior high school 
her exploring ambitions faded as her curi- 
osity mounted. Her mathematics teacher, 
Esther Schreiber, told her that there was a 
boy in school who had confided to the teacher 
that he was going to marry Mary Tom. 

It was a year before opportunity arose for 
Mary Tom's curlosity to lead her to engineer 
a party date with the shy fellow—his first 

ate. 

And after she went to Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., the University of Texas, 
Austin, and the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison—and after he went to the Uni- 
versity of Texas and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill.—they were married. 

The year was 1941. That boy, the late 
David Rasco, had distinguished himself at 
Northwestern's Medill School of Journalism 
and had returned to his hometown news- 
paper, where he had been working for years 
during the summers. Mary Tom, with a 
new degree from the University of Wisconsin 
in home economics, was teaching at Williams 
Bay, Wis., on Lake Geneva, 

Japan attacked Pearl Harbor on December 
7, a Sunday. The next day that the Navy 
recruiters office was open, December 8, 
David enlisted as a yeoman second class. 

Mary Tom and David were married that 
Christmas vacation. 

She had a teaching contract—so she fin- 
ished the semester at Williams Bay and in 
February she came back to Texas, where Dav- 
id was working for the recruiters here until 
his assignment to midshipman’s school at 
Northwestern University. Mary Tom joined 
him eventually at Northwestern. But when 
David left for assignment, she went to New 
York, where her parents were living, to 
await the arrival of Sally. 

And David, instead of being sent immedi- 
ately to sea, was stationed at Port Arthur. 

David, a Texan in the best and old tra- 
dition of the word, arranged for his daughter, 
a born New Yorker,.to get a Texas rocking, 
He sent her the cradle his mother, Mrs. I 
Rasco, 1408 Harrison, used for him—the 
cradie the whole 14th and Harrison neighbor- 
hood had for years borrowed for its babies. 

David spent his war years in the Pacific— 
riding subchasers along the island chain that 
led to the victory at Toyko. Mary Tom and 
little Sally spent their war years in Amarillo 
and New York, ‘ 

David left the Navy and the subchasers of 
Peleliu as a lieutenant senior grade in com- 
mand of a flotilla, 

And when he left the Navy, he headed for 
his newspaper job and the crazy hours and 
endless fatiguing chores of first a reporter, 
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then regional editor and then city editor. 
For Mary Tom, this meant for a time run- 
ning a household for a man who went to 
work at 6:30 a. m. Other times it meant 
running a household for a man who was 
touring the Tri-State area, getting to know 
all the folks on his beat—which was the 
whole golden spread region. 

Mary Prudence, now the lively 8-year old 
extrovert with pretty pigtails, arrived in 
1948. When she was 2, her daddy went 
to Korea as a war correspondent—on the 
trail of the Panhandle boys who fought on 
the peninsula, 

Then, after a stint as city editor of the 
newspaper, a daytime job, David was pro- 
moted to managing editor of the morning 
paper. nighttime work. 

In 1954, he was made managing editor of 
both papers, an unusual assignment for a 
newspaperman only 36 years old. 

David was achieving the inevitable recog- 
nition that comes to outstanding work done 
by a real newspaperman who knows his busi- 
ness and, more important, who sincerely 
loves people. Mary Tom was doing her Girl 
Scout and Junior League work with a warm- 
hearted efficiency. The pretty little girls, 
Sally and Mary Prudence, were thriving. 
That was 1954. 

Then, added to the strain of running two 
newspapers and deyotedly helping the staff 
members who idolized and depended on him, 
David underwent the tension of his father's 
long and fatal illness. Dr. I. Rasco died that 
fall. Mary Tom's father, Judge Morgan, died 
a few months later, also after a lingering ill- 
ness. 

Still, with the virtues of a country editor 
required to operate on a metropolitan scale, 
David listened to the personal and profes- 
sional troubles of his staffers. He helped 
them whenever he could, and sometimes 
when he properly couldn't. 

And he gave his best to his family. his 
employers, and his friends. Then he died. 
It was a heart attack at about 10 p. m., on 
April 27, 1955—only minutes after he had re- 
turned home after checking the early edition 
of the morning paper. 

Somewhere Mary Tom has found the stam- 
ina and strength to go through the motions 
of living. She has managed to channel her 
strengths to benefit her daughters and this 
community. And she took the challenge of 
becoming a cub reporter on the newspaper 
that David loved so much. 

She still greets the world with the good 
will and good humor that characterized 
David's dealing with life. She has a smile 
that’s wholesomely genuine and depths of 
understanding that are rare in a world that 
runs fast. And there's a gentle strength in 
her that rises to meet wholeheartedly the 
challenge of good work that needs doing. 

Some of her accomplishments can be listed. 
But the qualities that sustain her and gen- 
uinely inspire her friends cannot be enumer- 
ated, Even David, a man who dealt hand- 
somely with words, would have to sum those 
qualities up with, “Now, there's a real good 
gal.” And that simplicity, backed by his 
sincerity and grin of admiration, meant more 
than any flowery phrase ever could. 


A Postal Worker’s Devotion to Daty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday evening of this week, many 
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employees of the Post Office in St. Louis, 
including Postmaster Bernard F. Dick- 
mann, will join at a retirement dinner in 
honor of a career postal worker, Bernard 
M. Engbert, who has completed 44 years 
in the postal service, 38 of them as a 
carrier. 

These occasions are not rare, of 
course, since more and more career Gov- 
ernment workers are now taking ad- 
vantage of the new and much improved 
retirement act to take things easier and 
enjoy hobbies they have deevloped over 
the years. 

But I was impressed by an article 
which appeared about this particular 
postal worker in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on January 3l—an article 
about a postman who always got along 
with dogs. The postal workers’ dog- 
bite problem has been much in the news 
lately, and this made a good feature 
“peg” for the story about Mr. Engbert. 
But the Globe-Democrat told us much 
more about Mr. Engbert than his ability 
to get along with neighborhood canines 
during his walks over 95,000 miles of St. 
Louis streets carrying the mail. 

The Globe-Democrat article told us of 
a man with a tremendous sense of de- 
votion to duty and to public service 
characteristic of so many of our Goy- 
ernment employees, and patricularly of 
so many postal employees. 

For, upon retirement, Mr. Engbert 

forfeited 2,644 hours of sick leave—the 
equivalent of nearly an entire year’s 
pay—330'2 days of sick leave he had not 
used. 
Mr. Cornelius J. Venneman, chairman 
of legislation for the Allied Postal Em- 
ployees of St. Louis and vicinity, an 
organization representing 5,000 postal 
workers, who worked with Mr. Engbert 
at the Tower Grove Station Post Office, 
tells me this is an outstanding record. 

I want to take this opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, to bring to the attention of 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Senators, and to all others 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
this article about Mr. Engbert as an ex- 
ample of the kind of service we so often 
receive from our postal workers. It is 
men like Mr. Engbert who bring home to 
us the importance of maintaining fair 
wage and working conditions for our 
faithful public employees. This man 
liked his job, enjoyed the opportunity it 
presented to him of sharing in the hap- 
piness or sorrow of the people whom he 
served, and performed his job with con- 
scientious consideration of the tax- 
payers for whom he worked. 

The postal workers are asking for im- 
proved wage levels to keep up with the 
increasing cost of living. Their ability 
to put forward many individuals like 
Bernard M. Engbert as characteristic of 
the postal worker’s devotion to duty is 
the reason so many of us in the Congress 
look with genuine sympathy on the case 
they present for better employment 
conditions. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

POSTMAN ALWAYS Gor ALONG Wrr Docs 

Mailman Bernard M. Engbert, 64, of 5300 
Delor Street, has some simple, old-fashioned 
ideas on how to keep healthy. He's tested 
them carrying the mail throngh rain, sleet, 
and snow for the last 38 years. 
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He also disagrees with some of his fellow- 
carriers, who have been complaining about 
too many biting dogs. 

“Dogs are like people,” he said. “Only a 
few are bad. If you treat them nice they 
will like you. I can remember having as 
many as four of them following me over my 
entire route.” 


HEALTH ADVICE 


His formula for good health: 

1. Daily exercise and fresh air. 

2. Eat simple, wholesome foods, particu- 
larly a substantial breakfast. 

3. Dress for the season. Don't change 
with the first warm day—a little sweat never 
hurt anyone. 

4. Get plenty of rest and don't worry. 

Engbert says: I've never had a headache 
nor took an aspirin in my whole life. Also, 
I've never needed a sleeping tablet. When I 
lay down I'm sound asleep in 2 minutes.” 


UNUSED SICK LEAVE 


His robust health has a strange twist, 
however. In his 44 years of postal service, 
the last 38 as a carrier, he has used his sick 
leave benefits so little that 2,644 hours have 
been accumulated which, on the basis of his 
annual salary, would be worth over $6,000. 

Government regulations provide that un- 
used sick leave is lost on retirement, which 
for Engbert will take place tomorrow after- 
noon, 

LIKED JOB 


The jolly mailcarrier said he would pick 
the same job, were he to have the choice of 
living his life over again. The only com- 
plaint is that the postal salaries have not 
kept up with living costs. Also, some finan- 
cial credit should be given those who keep 
plugging at their jobs and don't use their 
sick-leave benefits. 2 

The best part of being a mailman is the 
“fine people you meet everyday,” he said. 
“It's been wonderful bringing them good 
news, and I've shared their sorrow when news 
is bad.“ 

On February 21 fellow employees, includ- 
ing Postmaster Bernard F. Dickmann will 
meet at Lemmons Restaurant, 5800 Gravois 
Boulevard, to share experiences with Engbert, 
who has walked more than 95,000 miles— 
carrying the mail in St. Louis, 


CG-249 Would Stagnate Oil Exploitation 
and Charter Fishing Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing the hearings held on October 16, 
1956, in Washington, D. C., regarding the 
proposed agenda, CG-249 to give force 
and effect to Public Law 519, I have been 
deluged by my constituents who fear that 
CG-249 will become the rules with only 


minor changes. 


I have taken the opportunity to in- 
form myself of the contents of CG—249 
and after listening to the legitimate 
complaints thereof, have concluded that 
if adopted in rule form, even with major 
revisions, serious hardship and even 
stagnation of the oil exploitation and 
charter fishing industries in the district 
I represent would be a certainty. 

This agenda, as has been pointed out 
to me, was written without consultation 
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with either the shipbuilders or operators 
and is, to say the least, arbitrary and un- 
reasonable. While trying to prevent ac- 
cidents, it goes to such lengths and into 
such details that it would certainly 

First, require many more persons in 
the Coast Guard to even begin enforce- 
ment; second, prevent builders from 
utilizing newer concepts of small boats 
necessary to meet the competition from 
other forms of transportation not 
similarly affected—helicopters; third, 
threaten, by increasing the cost of boats 
to such an extent, the profitable nature 
of the commercial venture. 

It would appear that the accidents 
which we are trying to prevent have been 
caused principally by, first, unauthorized 
use of butane gas; second, overloading 
of vessels; third, inexperienced or negli- 
gent. operating personnel; fourth, fires 
and/or explosions due to gasoline and 
fed by oil-soaked wooden hulls. 

Because of the resistance that CG-249 
has met with and the need to protect the 
lives and property of passengers on ves- 
sels affected, a solution is suggested that 
should give the desired force and effect 
to Public Law 519, namely: 

First. Throw out CG—249. 

Second. Inspect under Public Law 519 
using the rules for uninspected ves- 
sels—Motor Boat Act of April 25, 1940. 

Third. As experience and the industry 
concur, augment these rules with cer- 
tain provisions relating to the overload- 
ing and the prevention of fires and ex- 
Plosions on gasoline powered and/or 
wooden vessels. 


The Arabs of the Gaza Strip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared in the 
January 1957 issue of the American 
Zionist, makes interesting reading and 
further enlightens us on the true situa- 
tion of the Arab refugees: 

THe ARABS oF THE Gaza STRIP 
(By Joseph B. Schechtman) 

The problem of the Arab population, both 
residents and refugees, of the Gaza strip— 
that 25 miles long and 5 miles wide barren 
and dreary tract which under the armistice 
agreement of 1949 was turned over to Egyp- 
tian administration—has been for years play- 
ing a major, and very peculiar, role in the 
discussion of the ultimate plight of this area. 
On September 30, 1955, the Report From 
Washington, issued by the American Zionist 
Committee for Public Affairs, related that 
among Washington diplomats there was con- 
Siderable sentiment that Egyptian forces 
should retire to Egypt and abandon the Gaza 
strip which they illegally occupied in 1948 
when they invaded Palestine. 

The Jerusalem correspondent of the Lon- 
don Jewish Chronicle reported on December 
21 last that “there is understandable hesita- 
tion here at the prospect of shouldering the 
enormous burden, which the settlement of 
200,000 refugees would entail. Israel's wait- 
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and-see policy in regard to the Gaza strip 
is largely conditioned by this argument. 

The ent deserves a close and 
thoughtful consideration. It possesses seri- 
ous and undisputable merits that have been 
often and eloquently presented and that 
must not be dismissed lightheartedly. All 
these merits are however fundamentally 
valid only if we do not believe that the 
reincorporation of the Gaza area is of vital 
political and strategic significance to the 
state of Israel. This writer shares with at 
least five political parties in Israel (two 
opposition parties—Herut and General Zion- 
ist, and three coalition parties—Mizrachi, 
Akhdut Haavoda and Mapam) the conten- 
tion that retaining the Gaza strip is a major 
guaranty of the states’ security and develop- 
opment. As everything in this imperfect 
world of ours, such a guaranty has to be 
paid for. The question is only: how high 
is the price to pay? Is it commensurable 
with the ensuing advantage? 

SOBER APPRAISAL 


A realistic answer is possible only on the 
basis of a sober appraisal of firmly estab- 
lished essential facts. 

The present Arab inhabitants of the Gaza 
area belong to two different categories. The 
first comprises the 95,000 pre-1948 residents. 
There can be no doubt that the strip’s rein- 
corporation implies Israel's obligation to 
accept them as full-fledged citizens and to 
care for them as much as for all other sec- 
tors of the country’s population. This is 
certainly not a minor undertaking. Not 
more than 30,000 can be considered as self- 
supporting, while 65,000 had been for years 
on the Egyptian social welfare lists—and 
now are being cared for by Israel's welfare 
authorities. But this is not a situation 
bound to be a permanent one. It was caused 
by two concurrent factors. The first is the 
area's 8 years of crippling separation from 
its natural Israeli hinterland: most of the 
farmland normally tilled by the villagers 
has been on the Israeli side of the armistice 
line; city dwellers have been separated by 
this line from their normal hinterland. The 
other factor was the policy of the Egyptian 
occupation authorities, which treated the 
Arab resident population under their direct 
rule as undesirable aliens. The Gaza busi- 
nessmen complain that all the contracts 
were given to Egyptians only—even the trees 
for afforestation of the dunes came from 
Egyptian nurseries. The strip’s agricultural 
surplus could be sent to Egypt only with 
proper import permits, as if the strip was 
a foreign land—and permits were scarce. It 
was almost hermetically sealed off from 
Egypt: Only limited numbers of 2- to 3-day 
passes were occasionally granted for travel- 
ing in Egypt on urgent business. Even the 
local fishermen were not allowed to market 
their catch outside the Gaza strip. All this 
led to increasing impoverishment. With 
the disappearance of the Egyptian adminis- 
tration, the second, negative, factor has been 
eliminated. Under a benevolent Israeli ad- 
ministration, the strip’s residents will be 
able to recover their former hinterland mar- 
ket and to be painlessly integrated into the 
country’s economic fabric. 


ACTUAL NUMBER OF REFUGEES 


A different and more complicated problem 
is presented by the refugees. Yet, its nu- 
merical scope must not be overrated. The 
official UNRWA statistics speak of 215,000 
Arab refugees. However, this figure repre- 
sents not the actual number of refugees but 
only the number of ration cards distributed 
by that body. There is admittedly no cor- 
relation between the 2 figures. Asked by 
Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, who is teaching 
sociology in New York's Hunter College, 
“How close do you feel that you have come 
to estimating the actual number of people 
in the (refugee) camps?“ UNRWA’s head, 
Henry R. Labouisse, confessed: “In fact, we 


: 
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really don't have any idea. We just can't 
get in for an accurate count.” The Egyptian 
authorities were systematically preventing 
any census, and the refugees themselves were 
doing their best (or worst) to fool the 
UNRWA officials. Deaths were not reported 
in order to keep the deceased's ration cards; 
attempts to count the camps’ actual popula- 
tion were systematically circumvented. One 
of the camp workers told Dr. Cartwright: 
“We try to count them in western clothes, 
then they return in aba and kaffyah, and 
we count the same ones over again.” Fin- 
gerprinting had never been tried. There was 
no checking of whether the applicant for a 
ration card was really a bona fide refugee or a 
local resident eager to get on the relief roll 
and to sell his card to a camp inmate. All 
this led to indiscriminate padding of the re- 
lief rolls. 

The UNRWA figure of 215,000 refugees is 
therefore undoubtedly highly inflated. Is- 
raell authorities are now checking it very 
carefully. The estimates are that the ac- 
tual number does not in fact exceed 125,000. 

The checking period is bound to be a long 
and exacting procedure, during which the 
refugees will have to remain in the camps 
under Israeli guardianship and to possess 
abundant time for mediation about their 
future. There is every reason to think that 
during this time many of them are likely to 
reconsider their 8-year-long uncompromising 
insistence on repatriation to and resettle- 
ment in Israel. 

This insistence was largely the result of 
systematic brainwashing by the Egyptian 
authorities who had been cultivating the be- 
lief that very soon Israel will be wiped out 
and the refugees will return as masters to 
their former lands and homes. This belief 
has now been irreparably shaken. Faced 
with the alternative of a long wait in the 
camps or acceptance of compensation and re- 
settlement in other countries, many are 
likely not to be attracted by the prospect of 
further camp existence and the uncertainty 
of the ultimate outcome. O. L. Sulzberger, 
the roving chief correspondent of the New 
York Times, wrote after a visit to the Middle 
East in October 1955 that, according to “ex- 
pert assurances no more than 50,000 re: 
would come back.” A trend to emigration 
manifested itself already long ago. But the 
Egyptian authorities had already in 1951 
placed a virtual veto on moving the refugees 
from the Gaza strip. 


NOT UNSOLVABLE 


This veto does not exist any longer. On 
January 12, the New York Times quoted 
independent sources in Cairo as reporting 
that 50 Arab refugees were fleeing daily from 
the Gaza area, crossing the Sinai Desert into 
Jordan “in an exodus that appeared to have 
been condoned if not inspired by the Isra- 
elis.” It is unlikely that Israeli authorities 
had inspired this movement; but there is no 
reason to treat this movement as flight, as 
an illegal venture which can be only toler- 
ated. In every known case of transfer of 
territory to the authority of another state, 
the residents of the affected area possess the 
right of option, of deciding freely either to 
remain in the country or to migrate to an- 
other country of their choosing. If Arabs 
of the Gaza strip feel that they would be 
better off not under Israel’s sovereignty but 
in an Arab country—or elsewhere—this de- 
cision of theirs has to be fully legalized and 
treated accordingly. 

Israel undertook to pay compensation for 
abandoned Arab property. This obligation 
must be met meticulously. 

The problem of the Gaza strip’s Arab pop- 
ulation is a difficult one. But it is in no 
measure insoluble. A forthright and imagi- 
native policy, combining both integration in 
Israel and resettlement in other countries, 
has now the greatest chances of bringing 
about a constructive solution. 
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Some Information About H. R. 1108, a 
Bill To Provide that Military Boards of 
Correction Will Give Consideration to 
Satisfactory Evidence of Good Char- 
acter and Conduct and Rehabilitation 
in Civilian Life; on Petition for Re- 
view by Person Having Received Less 
Than Honorable Type Discharge Not 
Less Than 3 Years Previous, as Intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, 
January 3, 1957, by Hon. Clyde Doyle, 
of California, Member of House Armed 
Services Committee 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, having 
already had the privilege of speaking 
with a goodly number of the Members of 
this legislative body about the terms, 
conditions, and objectives of H. R. 1108, 
I will say that not a single one of the 
Members raised or stated any objection 
to me thereto. Furthermore, almost 
without exception, the Members, with 
worried expressions, told me of one or 
more cases in their respective congres- 
sional districts which they had personal 
knowledge of and which they believed 
could be meritoriously considered by the 
appropriate military review board, if 
H. R. 1108 should become the law and put 
into full force and effect by the military 
department. 

I wish to again call attention to the fact 
that under the expressed terms of H. R. 
1108 the appropriate military review 
board in our Defense Department re- 
mains the sole judge of whether or not 
an applicant for review of his record, 
having been in civilian life not less than 
3 years, shall have that former discharge 
corrected and changed by the said mili- 
tary review board. In other words, the 
evidence of rehabilitation by applicant, 
who has been in civilian life not less than 
3 years, must be “to the satisfaction of 
the board by oral or written evidence or 
both.” Also, Mr. Speaker, my bill ex- 
pressly provides that the military re- 
view boards for which the application 
for review and change of type of dis- 
charge is pending “may make independ- 
ent investigation.” And because it is 
manifestly reasonable that an applicant 
may fail in one application at a given 
time, but may be able to naturally suc- 
ceed years later, my bill expressly pro- 
vides that “applications and reapplica- 
tions for review of discharges or dis- 
missals under this subsection may be 
filed at any time after 3 years.” 

And, Mr. Speaker, because I recognize 
that it would be manifestly reasonable 
to allow a boy who had received a dis- 
charge or dismissal under conditions 
other than honorable to come up to the 
high level of evidence of military service 
equal to the boys who had received hon- 
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orable discharge on leaving the military 
service, H. R. 1108 expressly provides that 
“No benefits under any laws of the United 
States—including, but not limited to, 
pension, compensation, hospitalization, 
military pay and allowances, education, 
loan guaranty, retired pay, and other 
benefits—shall be afforded any individ- 
ual issued a new discharge or release un- 
der this subsection unless he would be 
entitled to such benefits without regard 
to the action of the board.” 

I am pleased to inform you that from 
many quarters and sources, there has 
come to my desk approving comments 
and communications about the worthy 
objectives and terms and conditions of 
H. R. 1108. I have heretofore invited 
any Member of this House, who desires 
so to do, to take H. R. 1108 and place his 
own name thereon and file it as evidence 
of his support thereof. I now again 
do so. 

And, Iam naturally pleased at consid- 
erable number of military personnel, 
both active and retired, who have al- 
ready communicated their support of 
H. R. 1108. Many of them say that such 
treatment of this dire problem has been 
needed for many years. Many Mem- 
bers of the House also have personally 
told me of their worries for civilians on 
this very subject matter and their lack 
of ability to seemingly find any way or 
manner to have it corrected. 

Mr. Speaker, being cognizant as I be- 
lieve I am, to the need of prompt, full 
consideration of this important subject 
matter which involves many thousands 
of American lads every year, I have con- 
ferred with the distinguished chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, of 
which I am a member, to wit, Hon. CARL 
Vinson, and I am pleased to find that he 
also is very much concerned about the 
problem involved. I have not met a 
single Member of the House who has had 
anything but worried and concerned ex- 
pression about the condition surround- 
ing these thousands of teen-agers and 
American youth from year to year. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the 
Department of Defense itself is really 
concerned with the problem and its 
magnitude and its difficulties of satis- 
factory solution to date. 

And, finally, Mr. Speaker, I recognize 
that the exact terms and provisions of 
H. R. 1108 may not be those which should 
be approved just as they are. 
Speaker, I again declare and believe that 
the objectives of my bill and the provi- 
sions thereof make a substantial and 
meritorious plan by which and of which 
should come a plan of legislation which 
will help to correct present errors; which 
will help strengthen the morale of those 
involved in such discharges and dismis- 
sals past, present, and future; will not 
substantially interfere with necessary 
military discipline; will in fact, add to 
the plans and procedures whereby these 
thousands of teen-age or youthful of- 
fenders will primarily be able to be han- 
dled more nearly in accordance with 
their age and inexperience and their re- 
habilitated habits and attitudes acquired 
in civilian life and satisfactory evidence 
thereof to the military itself. 


But, Mr. 
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These then briefly stated are some of 
my reasons for studying the problem for 
over 2 years and then for drafting and 
submitting H. R. 1108. Same has been 
referred to House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member. I ap- 
preciate the able aid and assistance of 
the House Legislative Council, which has 
suggested one amendment which I will 
submit to the House Armed Services 
Committee in due time, and I appreciate 
also the cooperation of the Defense De- 
partment in materially aiding me in my 
study as will be revealed in their answers 
to my 23 questions, many of which have 
been set forth in this discussion, Know- 
ing of the interest of all the Members of 
this legislative body in this subject, I 
am respectfully requesting that you make 
known your interest in it at an early 
date, if you have not already done so. 

My bill has no purpose to interfere 
with military discipline nor to make it 
more difficult to administer. I recognize 
that military discipline is no cinch nor 
child's play. But, Mr. Speaker, if the 
objectives of H. R. 1108 are put into fair 
and practical application by the Mili- 
tary Establishment the increased morale 
will logically result. This will be true, 
because under the objectives of H. R. 
1108 discharges and dismissals under less 
than honorable conditions will logically 
be treated substantially different than 
at present. Also, thousands of Amer- 
ican homes each year will have reason 
in fact to bless the American military 
instead of to condemn it; because their 
sons have had a fair and just and equi- 
table opportunity and chance to prove 
that their infractions of military rules 
and regulations were only minor; were 
not intended to be serious or felonious 
in intent or result; but they were then, 
while in the military, and still are pa- 
triotic, loyal, and law-abiding American 
citizens. 

Even a brief observation of the num- 
bers of American youth involved in the 
foregoing tables furnished me by our 
Defense Department will clearly show it 
is a annual matter of many thousands of 
American boys and youth as well as 
others, Therefore, it is a major problem 
which I am asking you to consider: 

H. R. 1108 
Dill to amend section 207 of the Legislative 

Reorganization Act of 1946, to provide that 
the Boards for the correction of military 
or naval records shall give consideration to 
satisfactory evidence relating to good char- 
acter and conduct in civilian life after dis- 
charge or dismissal in determining whether 
or not to correct certain discharges and 
dismissals, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, ete., That (a) subsection (a) 
of section 207 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 is amended (1) by inserting 
“(1)" immediately after (a)“, (2) by strik- 
ing out “subsection” in the second proviso 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “para- 
graph”, and (3) by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(2) In the case of any individual here- 
tofore or hereafter discharged or dismissed 
from any of the Armed Forces under condi- 
tions other than honorable (except by sen- 
tence of a general court martial), the appro- 
priate board shall issue to such individual 
a discharge or release under honorable condi- 
tions, dated as of the date it is issued by the 
board, if it is established to the satisfaction 
of the board by oral or written evidence, or 
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both, and by such independent investigation 
as the board may make, that such individual 
has rehabilitated himself, and that his char- 
acter, conduct, activities, and habits since he 
was granted his original discharge (or since 
originally dismissed) have been good for a 
reasonable period of time, and in any event 
for not less than 3 years. In determining 
whether or not a period of time is a reason- 
able time, the board shall take into consid- 
eration in each case the reasons for the 
nature of the discharge or dismissal, 
together with such other factors as the board 
may consider appropriate. Applications and 
reapplications for correction of records under 
this paragraph may be filed at any time. No 
benefits under any laws of the United States 
(including, but not limited to, pension, com- 
pensation, hospitalization, military pay and 
allowances, education, loan guaranty, retired 
pay, and other benefits) shall be afforded any 
individual issued a new discharge or release 
under this paragraph unless he would be en- 
titled to such benefits without regard to the 
action of the board.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section 207 is 
amended by striking out (a)“ and inserting 
„(a) (1).” 

Sec. 2. Section 301 of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
Con), is amended (1) by inserting “(a)” 
immediately after “Src. 301.", (2) by strik- 
ing out section“ in the second proviso 
therein and inserting “subsection”, and (3) 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(b) In the case of any individual hereto- 
fore or hereafter discharged or dismissed 
from any of the Armed Forces under condi- 
tions other than honorable (except by sen- 
tence of a general court-martial), the appro- 
priate board shall issue to such individual 
a discharge or release under honorable con- 
ditions, dated as of the date it is issued by 
the board, if it is established to the ratis- 
faction of the board by oral or written eyi- 
dence, or both, and by such independent 
investigation as the board may make, that 
such individual has rehabilitated himself, 
and that his character, conduct, activities, 
and habits since he was granted his original 
discharge (or since originally dismissed) have 
been good for a reasonable period of time, 
and in any event for not less than 3 years. 
In determining whether or not a period of 
time is a reasonable time, the board shall 
take into consideration in each case the rea- 
sons for the nature of the original discharge 
or dismissal, together with such other fac- 
tors as the board may consider appropriate. 
Applications and reapplications for review of 
discharges or dismissals under this subsec- 
tion may be filed at any time after 3 years. 
No benefits under any laws of the United 
States (including, but not limited to, pen- 
sion, compensation, hospitalization, military 
Pay and allowances, education, loan guar- 
anty, retired pay, and other benefits) shall 
be afforded any individual issued a new dis- 
Charge or release under this subsection un- 
less he would be entitled to such benefits 
without regard to the action of the board.” 


House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dorie: The purpose of this letter 
18 to provide you with a summary of the pro- 
Visions of H. R. 1108, 85th Congress, a bill 
Providing that certain boards having juris- 
diction to correct or amend military records 
shall give consideration to satisfactory evi- 
dence relating to good character and conduct 
in civilian life in determining whether or not 
to issue new discharges or releases to men 
Previously discharged or dismissed from the 
Armed Forces under conditions other than 
honorable. 
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At present two boards in each of the mili- 
tary departments Rave jurisdiction to correct 
or amend discharges given to members of the 
Armed Forces. However, such boards have 
held that they are not authorized by the law 
creating them to issue discharges under hon- 
orable conditions to individuals on the 
ground of good character and conduct in 
civilian life. 

H. R. 1108 amends the two provisions of 
law establishing these boards (sec. 207 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
sec. 301 of the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944) so as to provide that each board 
shall issue to individuals discharged or dis- 
missed from the Armed Forces under condi- 
tions other than honorable (other than by 
sentence of a general court martial) a dis- 
charge under honorable conditions if the 
board finds, on the basis of satisfactory evi- 
dence, that the individual involved has re- 
habilitated himself and that his character, 
conduct, activities, and habits since his dis- 
charge or dismissal have been good for a 
period (not less than 3 years) commensurate 
with the grounds on which originally dis- 
charged or dismissed. Under H. R. 1108, the 
issuance of a new discharge by either board 
is not to provide benefits under any Federal 
law to any person issued such a new dis- 
charge. 

There is, of course, an overlap in the juris- 
diction proposed to be granted to the boards 
by H. R. 1108, since both the boards estab- 
lished pursuant to the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944 and the boards estab- 
lished pursuant to the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946 will be performing sub- 
stantially the same functions under the bill. 
However, it is relevant to note that this over- 
lap follows the pattern of existing law, since 
today each of such boards has jurisdiction to 
change the character of a discharge or 
dismissal. 

For your convenience I am enclosing with 
this letter a copy of the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th 
Cong.) and a copy of the latest version of sec- 
tion 207 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James M. MENGER, Jr., 
Assistant Counsel. 


1. It amends section 207 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946; also section 301 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, so as 
to authorize the appropriate Military Review 
Boards to consider and take into account the 
good conduct, habits, character, activities 
and rehabilitation of an individual in 
civilian life who has been discharged or dis- 
missed from any-of the armed forces not less 
than 3 years previous, on any of the type 
of discharges other honorable—except by 
sentence of a general court martial. 

Nore.—The military authorities maintain 
that existing statutes do not now authorize 
such consideration and such rehabilitation 
in civilian life is not now recognized as legal 
or appropriate grounds by the military boards 
for correction of discharge or dismissals. 

2. H. R. 1108 does not apply where there 
has been sentence by general court martial, 
It only applies to the minor offenses—such as 
would generally be minor or misdemeanors in 
civilian life. 

3. The evidence and proof of rehabilitation 
accomplished in civilian life by applicant for 
review of his discharge or dismissal, must be 
found satisfactory by the Military Review 
Board; and in the judgment of the Military 
Review Board. Evidence can be written or 
oral, 

4. Applications for review may be filed not 
less than 3 years from date of separation 
from the military; more than one may be 
filed. 

5. The Military Review Board may make its 
own independent investigation of the pend- 
ing application before making decision, 
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- 6. No benefits under any laws of the 
United States shall be afforded any individual 
whose type of dismissais may be changed 
under the provisions of H. R. 1108, by reason 
of H. R. 1108. í 

7. If the Military Review Board finds appli- 
cant has rehabilitated himself in ciyillan 
life, then the Board shall issue a corrected 
discharge to him under honorable condi- 
tions; dated as of the original discharge 
date. Í 
8. In determining the merits of an appli- 
cation, the board shall take into considera- 
tion the reasons for the nature of the origi- 
nal discharge or dismissal together with 
other factors the Board may consider appro- 
priate. 

9. The clear purpose of H. R. 1108 is to 
give the thousands of lads who receive any 
type of discharge from the military, less than 
honorable a reasonable opportunity to— 

(a) Erase the stigma which automatically 
attaches to him for a lifetime as a result of 
receiving such less than honorable dis- 
charge. 

(b) In applying for work and employment 
to present a type of discharge which will not 
cause the employer to immediately say No“ 
because of the type of discharge presented. 

It is believed that many thousands of dis- 
charges less than honorable are given to 
lads still in their teen-age years and a large 
number of them administratively and a great 
number of resignations by teen-agers when 
under great stress or strain and without due 
consideration of results. 

10. H. R. 1108 is generally directed to types 
of military discharges and dismissals which 
are classified or known as follows: 

(1) General, (2) under honorable condi- 
5 (3) bine 3 (4) undesirable 

u ness an mduct), (5) unsui' 
. conduct. mee 8 5 

October 1955, when Con n 
Dore directed 23 questions to the Defense 
Department and asked how many of each 
type of discharges had been issued in 1955, 
he was furnished the following table: 


Fiscal year 1055 Army | Navy Air | Marine 
Honorable. ...-....-- 619, 194 174. 251 177 1 
Gonorul. 8 18654 Wee 77280 1.707 
Honorable e 

—— TAE Sec 
Discharge (blue) 8 te 
Undesirable... 14, 566 
Bad conduct ~ w5 
Dishonoruble 2. 840 

TRAIT seas 655, 953 188, 65 


1H. R.1108 docs not apply. 


Congressman Dorie says that based upon 
the figures he has received from the Defense 
Department, the total discharges and dis- 
missals during 1955 to which H. R. 1108 might 
apply is the total of all the discharges above 
shown (excepting those honorable and dis- 
honorable) or 69,323 grand total. 

Following are some of the questions asked 
the Defense Department by Congressman 
Dori in August 1955, and their answers 
thereto in December 1955: 

Question: Under what public law does the 
Defense Department or any of the military 
establishments each establish their respec- 
tive boards of review or correction? Or, if 
not under public law, then by what directive 
or order is such established? 

Answer: The discharge review boards were 
established pursuant to section 301, Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944, June 22, 
1944 (Public Law 346, 78th Cong.), as amend- 
ed. The Boards for Correction of Records 
were established pursuant to section 207, 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
August 2, 1946 (Public Law 601, 79th Cong.). 

Question: How many discharges have been 
reviewed by each of the military services by 
the respective Boards of Review of Dis- 
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charges and Dismissals? List each type of 
discharge or separation given during each 
of the last 5 years. 

Answer: (a) The total number of dis- 
charges reviewed by the separate Discharge 
Review Boards for the 5-year period ending 
June 30, 1955, are as follows: 

Army; 49,399; Navy 36,968; Air Force, 12,- 

T 


Question: How many discharges have been 
changed by the Board for the Correction of 
Military Records or the Board for the Cor- 
rection of Naval Records? List each type 
discharge having been changed during the 
last 5 years. 

Answer: (a) During the 5-year period July 
1, 1950 to June 30, 1955, 561 discharges have 
been changed. 

Question: Have any discharges been 
changed as prayed for to the Board for the 
Correction of Military Records or the Board 
for the Correction of Naval Records? 

Answer: Yes, 561 discharges or separations 
have been changed during the 5-year perlod 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1955. 

Question. In considering the review of an 
adverse type of discharge upon the request 
of the dischargee, is any consideration given 
by the reviewers to exemplary behavior sub- 
sequent to the date of discharge on the part 
of the petitioner? 

Answer. Generally speaking the answer is 
“No.” However, in these borderline cases 
where the Board considers that the dis- 
chargee, on the basis of his record of service 
alone could have been properly and equitably 
discharged with a higher type discharge, the 
Board may be influenced in its decision to 
change or not to change the awarded dis- 
charge by his record since discharge. 

Answering my question on the point, the 
Defense Department replied that for the 
5-year period from July 1, 1950, to June 30, 
1955, the following were processed: 

(1) Army: Processed 16,815 reviews of dis- 
charge; modified 235 without change in type 
of discharge; denied 14,646. 

(2) Alr Force: Reviewed 773 discharge 
cases; changed 48 discharges or separations; 
changed 18 undesirable discharges to better 
type discharges, or a total of 67 discharges 
and separations; denied 706 cases on review. 

(3) Navy: Reviewed 3,946 discharge cases; 
changed 278 cases from dishonorable or bad 
conduct discharges to better type discharges; 
changed 25 undesirable discharges and res- 
ignations to better type; denied 3,643 cases 
on review. 

The Navy Discharge Review Board action 
reported that during this 5-year period it 
reviewed a total of 9,478 appeals for review 
of discharge (including 1,725 for the Marines) 
and it changed 1,632 types of discharges to a 
better type. 

(4) Marine Corps: Processed 11,683 peti- 
tions for review of discharges; changed 268 to 
better type discharge. 

Following is a copy of original letter from 
the Defense Department with reference to 
discharges and dismissals: 

MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., November 14, 1955. 

Hon, CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Dorie: On September 1 my 
deputy wrote you that your inquiry of Au- 
gust 11 concerning service discharges and 
discharge policy was under study, and that 
it was unlikely that reply could be made be- 
fore October 30. 

The ad hoc committee appointed to pre- 
pare the service data requested has en- 
countered certain sdministrative difficulties 
in assembling the information. Data for the 
Army and Air Force prior to 1948 were, in 
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most instances, Jointly recorded, so that they 
must now be separated fos a usable pres- 
entation of statistics by service. In order 
to provide you with figures for comparable 
period of time some adjustment of control 
dates for several items was required. Solu- 
tion of these problems is time-consuming 
and has delayed the work of the committee 
beyond the completion date originally esti- 
mated. 

Reply to your very thoughtful and percep- 
tive questions relating to broad, general poli- 
cies and their application among the services 
requires a reevaluation of certain operational 
aspects of the discharge system. This is 
being made as the statistical information is 
developed, and I hope that the final re- 
ply will be helpful to you in your further 
considerations of the entire matter of mili- 
tary discharges. The anticipated date for 
completion of the Department of Defense 
reply is December 15. 

Thank you for your continuing interest 
in the welfare of the Armed Forces. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARTER BURGESS. 


Mr. Speaker, answering my question 
as to the number of discharges reviewed 
and action taken from the period July 1, 
1950 to June 30, 1955, the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force re- 
plied as follows: 

MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., September 1, 1955. 

Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives. 


Dran MR. Dore: Your letter of August 11, 
proposing a series of questions relating to 
types of discharge, has been referred to this 
office for compilation of the information 
you requested, 

As you recognized in your letter, the 
project will require extensive research in all 
branches of the service, which in turn re- 
sults in considerable delay. The purpose of 
this letter is to advise you that our pre- 
liminary work indicates that full reply may 
not be completed prior to October 30, 1955. 

This information is furnished in order 
that you and your associates may know well 
in advance that the material you desire can- 
not reach you as promptly as we would like, 
but that we are making every effort to obtain 
for you complete and detailed data for your 
further study. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henny A. DUFLON, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


February 18 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Question: What are the names and official 
designations of the various boards in each 
of the military services which have jurisdic- 
tion over discharges and separations? What 
is the jurisdiction of each and what are the 
necessary steps to obtain a review of a dis- 
charge or separation before each of the said 
boards? About how long a waiting period 
is ordinarily necessary before the various 
review or correction boards can prepare for 
and consider the application filed before it? 

A (1) (a) Army Discharge Review Board; 
(b) Navy Discharge Review Board; (c) Air 
Force Discharge Review Board. 

(2) (a) Army Board for Correction of Mil- 
itary Records; (b) Board for Correction of 
Naval Records; (c) Air Force Board for the 
Correction of Military Records. 

B (1) The Discharge Review Boards are 
authorized to review all discharges and sepa- 
rations, irrespective of the manner evidenced 
or brought about, except separations by 
reason of the sentence of a general court- 
martial. The only step necessary to obtain a 
review of discharge is to fill out form DD 293 
and mail to the address shown on the reverse 
side of the form. 

(2) The Board for the Correction of Rec- 
ords may review any type of discharge or 
separation including those resulting from 
the sentences of general courts-martial. 
However, as a general rule, these Boards do 
not initially review a discharge or separation 
which is within the jurisdiction of the Dis- 
charge Review Board, but may, on appeal, by 
the dischargee from an adverse decision by 
the Discharge Review Board, review such dis- 
charges or separations, The only step neces- 
sary to obtain a review of discharge before 
the Boards for Correction of Records is to 
fill out form DD 149 and mail to the ad- 
dress shown on the reverse side of the form. 

© (1) The total time for processing an 
application for review of discharge by the 
Disc Review Boards is shown in the 
following table (time in days is average 
elapsed time from date DD 293 is received by 
the Board until case is closed out as 
“finished”) : * 


Type of review 


Counsel | Applicant 
Service Documen- | present sent 
tary only or without 
counsel 
30 60 to 
75 75 14) 
20 0 w 


Discharges reviewed by each of the separale discharge review boards over 5-year, period 
ending June 30, 1955 


Total — — 38, 274 


Discharges changed after review from 


Blue/undesir- Bad conduct to— 
able to— 


Department of the Army 
Army Board for Correction of Military 
Records Action. Discharges reviewed and 
action taken during the period of July 1. 
1950 to June 30, 1955. 
Discharge cases reviewed 3, 423 


1957 


Dishonored, Bad Conduct discharges 
and dismissals changed to better 
type of discharges or separations 


under honorable conditions 171 
Undesirable discharges (blue), and 
resignations changed to better type 
discharges or separations under 
honorable conditions 12 
Total discharges or separations 
amm 191 
Total discharges or separations 
ni 3. 232 


1 An approximate figure. 
Department of the Navy 

Board for Correction of Naval Records 
Action. Discharges reviewed and action 
taken during the period 1 July 1950 to 30 
June 1956. 
Disharge cases reviewed 3,946 
Dishonorable, bad conduct discharges 

and dismissals changed to better 

type discharges or separations un- 

der honorable conditions 
Undesirable discharges and resigna- 

tions changed to better type dis- 

charges or separations under honor- 

able conditions 25 


278 


Total discharges or separa- 
tions. denied-._...........-.. 3, 643 


Department of the Air Force 


Air Force Board for Correction of Military 
Pecords Action. Discharges reviewed and ac- 
tion taken during the perlod July 1, 1950 to 
June 30, 1955. 

Discharge cases reviewed eT ye | 

Dishonorable, bad conduct discharges 
and dismissals changed to better type 
discharges or separations under 

honorable conditions 48 
Undesirable discharge (blue) and resig- 

nations changed to better type dis- 

charges or separation and honorable 

Gaines, e E 19 


Total discharges or separations 
T 


Total discharges or separations 
denen — — 06 


St. Francis Hospital and Sanatorium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. NEAL, Mr. Speaker, my attention 
has been called to a timely article in 
Newsday of February 6, 1957, which pays 
tribute to the outstanding work in the 
field of cardiology being carried on at St. 
Francis Hospital and Sanatorium at 
Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include the following in the RECORD: 

Rosl Tx Four Long Island youngsters 
Whose hearts were opened by surgery found 
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them filled with gratitude today. Doctors at 
St. Francis Hospital and Sanatorium had 
given the children a new chance for life. 

The youngsters had suffered from heart 
conditions that had never before been treated 
with open-heart surgery on Long Island. 
This technique—recently innovated on the 
Island by St. Francis—calls for opening the 
heart and emptying it of blood while repairs 
are made. The delicate operation is made 
possible by first “freezing” the patient’s body 
temperature. 

Thanks to the operation, four young pa- 
tients were given the heart to live. The 
four are July Thompson, 5, of 31 Willard Ave- 
nue, Farmingdale; Robert Duggan, 10, of 678 
North Erie Avenue, Lindenhurst; Marie 
Betts, 15, of 298 Bedford Avenue, Uniondale; 
and Joseph Lawton, 7, of 951 Grand Boule- 
vard, Westbury. 

Before the surgery—performed between 
January 5 and January 16—the children had 
little chance for normal lifespans. Now their 
chances are good and the shadow of death has 
been dispelled. The girls have already been 
sent home and the boys are expected to be 
released in a few days. 

The hospital yesterday revealed the drama 
of the human element that makes the surg- 
ery possible. All open-heart operations at St. 
Francis are performed by a team of eight 
surgeons. The doctors are regular members 
of the staff. They always work together. In 
the silence of the operating room, their 
coordination must be perfect, their timing 
split-second. 

“You couldn't just select assorted surgeons 
for the operation,” a hospital spokesman 
explained. “These nren work together more 
closely than any other type of team.” 

The two girls operated on last month suf- 
fered from holes between the upper two 
chambers of the heart This condition causes 
unoxygenated blood to mix with oxygen- 
carrying blood. It deprives body tissues of 
oxygen. The boys suffered from a condition 
in which the valve separating the artery from 
the lungs to the heart narrows and interferes 
with blood flow to the lungs. 

In each operation, the eight specialists 
opened the heart and emptied it of blood. 
They worked by sight. Before this opera- 
tion was perfected, the heart remained closed 
while surgeons worked by touch. 

But the brain cannot function without 
blood for more than 2 or 3 minutes. And this 
is not sufficient time for surgery. Therefore, 
the patient's body temperature is lowered or 
frozen by ice packs to slow down the blood 
flow. From 3 to 5 precious minutes are 
gained this way, making the delicate repairs 
possible. 

In the children’s cases, the surgeons sewed 
up the holes in the girls’ hearts and widened 
the valves to the boys’ hearts. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either Howse may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGressIonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
tor sale, at a price sufficien to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
a aut (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

). 
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Utah, Before National Western Mining 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an address 
which I delivered before the National 
Western Mining Conference, in Denver, 

Colo, on February 9, 1957. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and friends of the mining 
industry, when Bob Palmer requested the 
title of my talk at this session, I suggested 
What now appears to be a rather formidable 
and formal title: “Incentives for the Domes- 
tic Mining Industry.” 

You men in the mining business who 
describe your conference banquet as your 
annual sowbelly dinner, probably can better 
&ppreciate what I am about to discuss by a 
Slight rephrasing of the title. What I intend 
to talk about really is: The Time To Treat a 
Dying Patient Is While He's Still Kicking. 

By this slight digression into semantics, 
I do not mean to imply that our domestic 
Industry is a dying industry. If it is, then 
gathered in this hall are some of the liveliest, 
healthy appearing corpses that Denver has 
Seen since the days of H. A. W. Tabor and 
other pioneers of the Colorado mining 
industry. 

No, I think there is still a tremendous 
future for our domestic mining industry. 
All we have to do is to survive a now- 
Prolonged period of near starvation and 
strangulation by our friends that would have 
meant the demise of a less robust and inde- 
Pendent industry. ‘But survival is no easy 
Matter under present circumstances. And 

looking back over the difficult years which 

ave intervened since 1946 when I first was 
flected to Congress, I am pleased and not a 
little relieved that we still have a domestic 
Mining industry that is alive and kicking— 
and if you don’t think you're kicking, I in- 
Vite you to come back and read my mail 
for a few days. 

During this decade of postwar readjust- 
Ment—or midwar readjustment, if you pre- 
ter —the mining industry has been somewhat 
in the position claimed for several years by 
A great old reclamation expert and oil official 
in my State, the late W. R. Wallace. As he 
entered his late eighties, “Uncle Billy” Wal- 
wee used to tell friends that this is the way 
“ity Started his day. As soon as he awakened 
a the morning, he would call for the morn- 
Ng newspaper and scan the obituary col- 
umns, “If my name wasn't in the obituaries, 

Uncle Billy” would declare, with that char- 
Acteristic twinkle in his eyes, “I would get 
Up, eat breakfast, and get to work.” 

1 In this decade, I feel it extremely 
paly that a large number of domestic min- 
ng enterprises have been intently scanning 
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the business obituary columns. Some, I re- 
gret to say, eventually found their names 
recorded therein, because the brutal facts of 
life for our materials producers are that vir- 
tually any domestic producer can be forced 
out of business by low pay, lower cost for- 
elgn producers if there is no control over 
foreign entry into the highly prized American 
market. This is a conviction that I brought 
to Washington in 1946 and which I retain 
with even more intensity today. 

Unfortunately, I and some of the other 
representatives of the Western States have 
not been in the majority in our national 
legislative body. In the populous manufac- 
turing States of the East, there has existed 
a belief that those States could best prosper 
if their manufactured goods could be sold 
in foreign markets in exchange for low-cost 
raw materials. This belief has found ex- 
pression in the concept free trade,“ which 
has been sold to the American people by an 
expensive, high-pressure propaganda cam- 
paign over the past two decades. More re- 
cently, it masquerades under the slogan, 
“Trade, Not Aid.” 

This eastern-orlented free-trade campaign 
has been supported by our neighbors in the 
Southern States, largely because those States 
historically had depended on an economy 
based largely upon exports of cotton and 
tobacco. Today however, the South is dotted 
with manufacturing plants, and this bastion 
of free trade is weakening under the impact 
of 59-cent blouses and other low-cost textile 
imports. Even the free trade haven of New 
England is smarting from this foreign textile 
competition and its fisheries have had a 
recent taste of the same medicine, 

I don’t have to tell you what happened 
to lead-zine mining during this period. This 
subject has been well researched and docu- 
mented by spokesmen from western mining 
organizations, including a couple of able 
Utahans, my friends Mike Romney and Otto 
Herres. Manager Romney, of the Utah Min- 


ing Association, was back in Washington in 


mid-January, pointing out to Presidential 
economic advisers that lead-zinc prices show 
very little gain over the 1947 level, but that 
mining and marketing costs have increased 
100 percent in that same period. 

Otto Herres, on no less than two occasions, 
in my presence, has demonstrated beyond a 
shadow of a doubt to Government officials 
that under present conditions United States 
producers have as their primary market lim- 
ited stockpile requirements, while foreign 
competitors have as their almost exclusive 
market our expanding domestic consumptive 
needs. 


There is a real need for factfinding studies 


and expositions of this kind and I commend 
the mining industry for its vigorous and 
continuing efforts to keep the Congress, the 
executive branch, and the country at large 
well informed about their problems. 

And I can testify that you’ve been re- 
warded so far, with no end of sympathy and 
promises, but not very much effective action. 

If I recall correctly, the platforms of both 
parties in 1948, 1952, and in 1956 pledged 
effective support for the domestic mining 
industry. 

Mineral resources were included in the 
broad, 18-month study of the President's 
Materials Policy Committee, appointed in 
1951, 

More recently, the industry's problems 
were considered by the President's Cabinet 


Committee on Minerals Policy, which ren- 
dered a report on November 30, 1954. 

Relief for the lead-zine industry was rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission under 
the escape clause of the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

Yes, there has been a lot of prescribing, 
but I think you will be the first to agree 
with me, that the patient, while alive and 
kicking, is far from being cured. 

At the same time, I believe that, in all 
fairness, we must concede that there have 
been improvements made—some recogniz- 
able gains for the industry in recent years. 

During the past 4 years, for example, we 
have witnessed and participated in the fol- 
lowing accomplishments: - 

1. Abolition of price controls, which had 
tended to aggravate the competition from 
noncontrolled foreign imports, 

2. Increased depletion allowances for two 
score strategic and critical materials. 

3. Extension of the defense-purchase pro- 
gram of strategic and critical materials. 

4. Use of stockpiling authority to extend 
domestic production of strategic minerals, 
including lead and zinc. 

5. Inauguration of long-range program 
for mining and metallurgical research. 

6. Authorization—for the first time—of 
multiple mineral development of the same 
tracts of public lands, 

7. Passage of the so-called “weekend miner 
bill,” to end abuse of the mining laws and 
to reduce undeserved criticism of the mining 
industry by conservationists. 

8. Culmination of a long-range develop- 
ment program for the domestic uranium in- 
dustry, which moved us from a have-not 
status to relative abundance of uranium in 
less than a decade. i 
, 10. Elimination of an unwarranted dis- 
crimination against western fluorspar pro- 
ducers in the purchasing directives for 
stockpiling ores. 

I cannot pass over an opportunity to make 
a brief comment on this last point, because 
it represents a case wherein we obtained 
corrective action within a week after bring- 
ing this problem to the personal attention 
of ODM Chief Arthur S. Flemming. 

When a bill to increase the stockpiling 
price for fluorspar was considered in the 
Senate during the 84th Congress, Director 
Flemming had assured us that the ODM 
had sufficient authority to end the discrimi- 
nation being shown to western producers 
of metallurgical fluorspar under the stock- 
piling program. In this program, a unique 
freight differential had been assessed against 
western producers, This differential, how- 
ever, persisted in a reduced form in the new 
purchasing directives announced last fall, so 
I led a delegation of producers into a meeting 
with the ODM chief in mid-December, Dr. 
Flemming agreed with our report of his posi- 
tion in the Senate hearings and promised 
action by the end of that week. True to his 
word, he investigated the matter and issued 
a letter ending the differential, right on 
schedule. For me, this set an all-time rec- 
ord for expeditious action on a western min- 
erals problem. 

More recently, the House killed the effect 
of this effort by knocking out a deficiency 
appropriations bill funds for stockpile pur- 
chases of certain strategic minerals. Repre- 
sentatives from mineral States put up a 
valiant but losing effort on the House floor 
to educate some of their colleagues on the 
need for this program, which was passed to 
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sustain producers of four critical minerals 
until passage of long-range legislation, Be- 
fore I left Washington, I appeared before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee with an 
appeal for restoration of these funds and I 
am hoping that we can succeed in getting 
these funds back into the bill. Fortunately 
for the West, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee is headed by our good friend Senator 
Cart. HAYDEN, of Arizona, who understands 
the complex problems we face in this part 
of the country. 

In balancing losses against gains, It is only 
fair to note that minerals producers are 
watching with concern recent increases in 
the purchase of stockpile materials abroad 
by barter for our surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

A recent report by the President on the 
surplus disposal program disclosed these fig- 
ures for barter contracts for strategic ma- 


Un thousands of dollars] 


Minimum stockpile..| 71,800 5. 700 
Long-term stockpile_|........|152, 
Supplemental stock- 


Now, this report looks good to those con- 
cerned with whittling down our mountains 
of agricultural surpluses. But it has dis- 
turbing overtones for the domestic minerals 
industry. 

I have no doubt that we can extend or 
broaden markets for surplus agricultural 
products by bartering them for foreign min- 
erals, And it may be successfully argued that 
the removal of those foreign minerals by this 
method bolsters the world market and there- 
by aids our own domestic producers whose 
prices, for all practical purposes, are based 
upon the lowest competitive foreign price. 

However, we must be aware that the pro- 

vision of this auxiliary market for foreign 
ores contributes to building up our overseas 
competitors, who, when the stockpile barter 
program ends, will be in an even better posi- 
tion to eliminate our domestic mines. This 
factor, in my opinion, underscores the ne- 
cessity for expediting the development of 
long-range mineral policies that will help our 
domestic mines survive in the face of accel- 
erated foreign dumping. 

I have discussed briefly the background of 
the problem confronting our domestic mining 
industry. Now, I come to the difficult por- 
tion, what is the solution to these problems? 

Will, I want to say emphatically that I 
think we have had just about enough diag- 
nosis and prognosis. I think we can not only 
concede that the patient is sick, but also that 
he is ready for, if not the operating room, 
at least the treatment room. 

The solution appears to be the formulation 
and passage of legislation establishing long- 
range policies for preservation and continued 
operation of our domestic mining industry. 
And this should be enacted this session for 
very obvious reasons, 

As most of you are aware, the President's 
Cabinet-level Committee has studied this 
problem and made some formal recommen- 
dations. The President has promised to send 
up specific recommendations for such legis- 
lation early this session, and I am persuaded 
that such proposals will be forthcoming in 
the near future. 

When the proposed bills reach the con- 
gressional hoppers, I presume that thorough 
hearings will be conducted. This is one of 
the reasons why I have been pressing for 
early introduction of these measures. Leg- 
islation proposing long-range policies for a 
major industry like mining deserves exten- 
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sive hearings and intensive study by all facets 
of the industry. In fact, when this matter 
comes up before the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, I plan to request that hearings be 
held at a central place here in the West, so 
that we can have the benefit of the thinking 
of our people who have to meet the day-to- 
day problems of the prospector and miner, 
without requiring you to prepare written 
testimony or to travel back to Washington to 
appear before our committees, 

If the legislation is introduced early 
enough this year, I see no reason why action 
could not be completed during the present 
85th congressional session. You may be as- 
sured that I am pressing the executive branch 
to come through with its recommendations 
as promptly as possible. 

Unfortunately, this legislation, even if 
drafted with extreme care and sound vision, 
will be the answer to all your problems. We 
are just legislators—not magicians. And if 
you ever discover that you have no prob- 
lems, you can rest assured that you're no 
longer in the mining business. 

However, I feel sure that enactment of 
such legislation will do much to apprise the 
public of the industry's problems, and to 
take the Initial steps toward some long- 
range remedies which we hope will move the 
Industry to new progress and stability. 

However, I haye been around Congress a 
few years now, and I am aware that even 
the best of legislation can get sidetracked or 
suffer agonizing delays for no good and sum- 
cient reason. Therefore, if it appears that 
the long-talked-about long-range legislation 
is not going to pass this session, or if it ap- 
pears that more immediate legislation is nec- 
essary, then I am prepared to resubmit a 
measure which I proposed in the 84th Con- 
gress as an amendment to H. R. 1, the 1955 
bill to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

This bill proposes a return to the Congress 
of substantive control over escape-clause 
proceedings under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. In its action on the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 1955, the 
Congress accepted in lieu of my amendment 
a compromise vital-industry amendment. 
This provision authorized the President to 
limit imports of specific products if they 
became large enough to threaten an indus- 
try vital to the national security. So far, 
this so-called vital-industry clause has made 
no appreciable contribution to the preserva- 
tion of domestic industries, which Tariff 
Commission studies have indicated need re- 
lief, so I have concluded that the approach 
my amendment outlined was preferable, 
after all. It would make escape-clause rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission 
final, unless either House of the Congress, by 
a majority vote, passes a resolution to the 
contrary. , 

If we get some firm support from domestic 
raw materials producers, who sufer under 
this policy of trade, not aid, I believe that 
we can put it across this session, if such 
action is deemed necessary. 

Please don't misunderstand me. I don't 
propose that such an amendment to the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act is an accept- 
able substitute for long-range mining policy 
legislation, which must include other ele- 
ments as well. It is not. The Congress 
should, and eventually will, come to grips 
on the fundamental question of “Shall our 
domestic mining industry be preserved?” 
The answer to this question, in my opinion, 
has to be long-range policy legislation that 
will contribute to that end. 

However, such an amendment to the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement Act appears very 
desirable legislation and has far more long- 
range values in it than stockpiling, which 
has definite defense values and which did 
much as a short-term relief measure. Fur- 
thermore, this proposal would interfere in 
no way with overall solutions that may be 
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reached under a long-range program; in fact, 
it would effectively supplement any apparent 
remedy in sight at this time. 

I have been kicking this problem around 
since the early 1940's and discussing with 
mining people the pros and cons of assorted 
remedial proposals. And after all the talk- 
ing and the arguing is done, the mining 
problem boils down to these fundamentals: 

1. Domestic minerals industries are essen- 
tial both to our economic development and 
our national defense. We simply cannot get 
along without them. 

2. To survive, the domestic mines require 
a return commensurate with their vastly 
increased costs of exploration, production, 
processing, and financing. Maintenance of 
minimum operation levels of big mines is no 
solution. The little miner must survive, too, 
and the industry must have incentives to 
explore new reserves and to effect production 
economies. 

3. Provided with adequate incentives, 
American prospectors and miners can locate 
and produce most of the vivtal strategic 
minerals, or acceptable substitutes, in the 
quantity needed. This you people have dem- 
onstrated in the success of the uranium, 
tungsten, fluorspar and other defense pro- 
grams. 

4. Low-paid foreign labor, utilizing Amer- 
ican-produced mining machinery can mine 
most ores at substantially lower costs than 
we can here in America. If these low-cost 
foreign ores are delivered via cheap water 
transportation to American ports, they can 
undersell most rail-hauled domestic ores. 
even, in some cases, with a tariff imposed at 
our ports of entry. : 

5. Stockpiling has not solved any long- 
term basic economic problems. Instead, it 
has deferred an eventual solution, while con- 
tributing some real defense values. 

6. Domestic mines deserve continued ac- 
cess to the American market, not just to pre- 
serve an essential industry, but also to guar- 
antee American consumers against price 
manipulations and heavy gouging by foreign 
cartels, 

The answer to some of these problems will 
be provided by my proposed amendment to 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

The amendment does not prescribe any 
new, untried legislative remedies. It mere- 
ly reasserts congressional control over the 
escape clause mechanism of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which provides for adequate re- 
view by the experts on the Tariff Commission 
and the application of remedies through im- 
position of tariffs or other forms of import 
controls, Such remedial action already 
has been recommended in the case of lead 
and zinc, but application has run into a real 
block, presumably in the State Department 
where concern for foreign relations tradi- 
tionally has overridden domestic economi¢ 
considerations. In my opinion, in resolving 
these two concerns the Congress should play 
a larger role in the future than it has since 
1934. 

If such action does not appear warranted 
this session, I believe that the least we can 
accept, either in long-range legislation of 
in separate legislation, is adequate tariff pro- 
tection for critical defense raw materials- 
Many people now regard tariffs as old-fash- 
foned and there 1s still strong resistance to 
tariffs and all other import controls. But 
I think that you will agree with me that it 
was under protective tariffs that our do- 
mestic industries were bullt up in the early 
years of this century to the point where 
this Nation became the strongest and most 
important industrial Nation of the world- 
And I feel sure that most mining people 
would gladly accept tariff safeguards for 
strategic minerals either as an interim rem- 
edy or as part of the long-term program. 

This is one fact that we must keep sight 
of in any proposal to provide more adequate 
incentives for the domestic minerals pro“ 
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ducers. It is this: Now is the time to effect 
such long-term policy legislation. The elec- 
tion year is behind us, so that the 

can deal with such a basic problem without 
conflicting partisan overtones and election- 
year diversions. Furthermore, the bipartisan 
responsibility shared by the Democratic Con- 
gress and the Republican executive branch 
should contribute toward a bipartisan ap- 
proach to a solution of this problem in 
response to 1956 platform pledges. 

Furthermore, I want you to keep in mind 
that in the White House today we have one 
of the greatest friends to the West ever to 
occupy the Presidency. His international 
problems are heavy and complicated, and he 
is obliged to take considerable advice from 
the State Department—tfree trade's historical 
soun board. However, from my personal 
dealings with this great man, I can assure 
you that when all the facts are in and avail- 
able to him for adequate review, President 
Eisenhower characteristically makes sound 
decisions in the best interests of all the 
people of the Nation. 

In the important hearings to come on 
long-range minerals policy let us assure that 

's case is reasonable and sound and 
that it is presented with conviction and a 
high degree of unanimity. 

In conclusion, I reassert that if our do- 
mestic mining industry is to survive there is 
a pressing need for a far-reaching and effec- 
tive long-range minerals policy. And the 
best policy is to assure our own domestic in- 
dustries its rightful share of the American 
market. Looking the world over, no one can 
find a better market. Therefore, let us give 
first consideration to our own producers, who 
deserve not only a chance for survival but 
a healthy, hungry market for their products. 

This program has far more than mere re- 
gional interest, because the mining industry 
is absolutely essential to our national econ- 
omy and to our national defense. As loyal 
and practical Americans, we cannot stand 
idly by and see it weakened and destroyed. 

Make no mistake about it, we are fully 
Justified to going to the lengths necessary 
to assure not only that the mining industry 
is kept alive, but also that it remains healthy 
and vigorous and in a position to render con- 
tinuing service to this great Nation in peace 
as well as war. 


Conference of European and American 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
E Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege to spend 3 days recently in 
the State of Georgia, the State of the 
distinguished Presiding Officer [Mr. TAL- 
MAaDGE]. Some 70 European and Amer- 
ican leaders concluded a private and 
unofficial 3-day meeting at St. Simons 
Island, Ga. 

I wish to say to the present occupant 
of the chair [Mr. TALMADGE] that St. 
Simons Island is a lovely resort. We 
were the recipients of the utmost in hos- 
Pitality while we were there, during 3 
days of solid work. 

Although no attempt was made to 
reach conclusions or recommend policies, 
there was substantial emphasis on the 
desirability of promoting better under- 
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standing and more effective coordination 
among the western nations in dealing 
with the problems which are common to 
us, 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement containing a summary of the 
conference, and a list of the distin- 
guished persons who appeared at that 
meeting. This statement was published 
in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Seventy European and American leaders 
yesterday concluded a private and unofficial 
3-day meeting at St. Simons Island, Ga. This 
“Bilderberg group” -meeting, chaired by 
Prince Bernhard, of the Netherlands, covered 
a wide range of matters of concern to the 
western community, such as the Middle East- 
ern situation, Eastern European develop- 
ments, and German unification. 

While the discussions did not attempt to 
reach conclusions or to recommend policies, 
there was substantial emphasis on the de- 
sirability of promoting better understand- 
ing and more effective coordination among 
the western nations in dealing with common 
problems. 

The discussions of the Middle Eastern sit- 
uation, for example, produced a frank ex- 
amination of the recent differences among 
the western nations on the Suez Canal 


episode. As a result, certain misconceptions 


in both American and European minds were 
cleared away. This, in turn, led to a posi- 
tive approach to the exploration of measures 
to facilitate the resumption of Suez Canal 
traffic, to help improve relationships among 
Middle Eastern countries, to assist the eco- 
nomic development of these countries, and to 
help safeguard the area from Soviet aggres- 
sion or subversion. 

Considerable stress was laid on the proposi- 
tion that the western nations could best help 
realize these objectives by closely associat- 
ing their interests in the Middle East with 
the interests and aspirations of the Middle 
Eastern peoples themselves. Conversely, 
there was general expression that more Mid- 
dle Eastern countries would recognize that 
their own interests could best be served in 
the context of closer partnership with the 
West. It was pointed out, for example, that 
the western nations were best able to help 
Middle Eastern countries undertake irriga- 
tion and other development projects, that 
the West provides the best opportunity for 
Middle Eastern countries to trade oll and 
crops for needed capital and consumer goods, 
eto. v 

Eastern European developments were ap- 
proached by an examination of the resurgent 
efforts of certain Eastern European peoples 
to obtain a greater measure of national in- 
dependence and individual freedom. There 
was general discussion of various peaceful 
ways in which the western nations might 
further help Eastern European peoples re- 
alize such objectives. 

This, in turn, led to a broader examination 
of the question of whether further progress 
could be made toward a more general Euro- 
pean settlement which might also facilitate 
German unification. Considerable stress was 
placed on maintaining and increasing West- 
ern strength ard unity; both as an essential 
deterrent to aggression and as the posture 
most conducive to realistic negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. Within this context, it 
was also emphasized that the West must keep 
a flexible attitude. 

The participants jn the meeting came from 
the United States, Canada, and 10 European 
countri from Norway to Turkey. 
They included members of different political 
parties, representatives of business and labor 
and education, and some government offi- 
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cials. All the participants were present in a 
purely personal and unofficial capacity—and 
no detailed reports of their discussions are 
published, in keeping with the confidential 
character of the Bilderberg meetings since 
their inception in 1954. 

This was the first Bilderberg meeting in 
the United States. Previous meetings were 
held at the de Bilderberg Hotel in Ooster- 
beek, Netherlands (May 1954); in Barbizon, 
near Paris (March 1955); in Garmisch Par- 
tenkirchen, Germany (September 1955); and 
in Fredensborg, near Copenhagen (May 1956). 

Participants in the St. Simons Island 
meeting included: 

Chairman: His Royal Highness the Prince 
of the Netherlands. 

Honorary secretary: J. H. Retinger, Polish 
Chargé of Affairs in Russia, 1941, and former 
secretary general of the European Movement. 

Honorary secretary: Joseph E. Johnson, 
president, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, United States. 

Astor, the Honorable F. D. L., editor of the 
Observer, United Kingdom. 

Ball, George W., attorney, Cleary, Gottlieb, 
Friendly & Ball, United States. 

Berg, Fritz, chairman of the Federation of 
German Industries, Germany. 

Birgi, Muharrem Nuri, Secretary General of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Turkey. 

Black, Eugene R., president, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
United States. 7 

Bowie, Robert R., Assistant Secretary of 
State for Policy Planning, United States. 

Bundy, McGeorge, dean, Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, Harvard University, United 
States. 

East 


Christiansen, Hakon, 
Asiatic Co., Denmark. 

Cisler, Walker, president, the Detroit Edi- 
son Co., first president, Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc., United States. 

Commin, Pierre, secretary general of the 
French Socialist Party; Senator, France. 

Cooke, B. D., director, Dominion Insurance 
Co., United Kingdom. 

Dean, Arthur H., attorney, Sullivan & 
Cromwell, representative for the United 
States and 16 nations in negotiations at 
Pammunjom, Korea; United States. 

Da La Garde, Jean, Ambassador to Mexico, 
France. 

Dewey, Thomas E., attorney, Dewey, Bal- 
lantine, Bushby, Palmer & Wood; former 
Governor of New York State, United States. 

Elliot, Air Chief Marshal Sir William, 
chairman of the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, United King- 
dom. 

Erler, Fritz, Socialist Member of Parlia- 
ment; member of European Consultative As- 
sembly, Germany, 

Ferguson, John, attorney, Cleary, Gottlieb, 
Friendly & Ball; former Deputy Director Pol- 
icy Planning Board, Department of State, 
United States. 

Fulbright, J. William, Senator from Arkan- 
sas, member Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, United States. 

Gordon, Lincoln, professor, Business 
School, Harvard University; consultant to 
the NATO Committee of Wise Men in 1956: 
former Minister, Economic Affairs, United 
States Embassy, London, United States. 

Gubbins, Sir Colin, industrialist, major 
general (retired), United Kingdom. 

Hafstad, Lawrence R., vice president and 
director of research, General Motors Corp.; 
consultant on Technical Advisory Panel on 
Atomic Energy, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, United States. 

Hauge, Gabriel, Administrative Assistant 
to the President in Charge of Economic Af- 
fairs, United States. 

Hauge, Jens Christian, Socialist Member 
of Parliament, former Minister of Justice, 
Norway. 


chairman, 
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Hays, Brooks, Congressman from Arkansas, 
member, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
United States. 

Healey, Denis, Labor Member of Parlia- 
ment, formerly secretary general of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Labor Party, 
United Kingdom. 

Heeney, Arnold D. P., Ambassador to the 
United States, Canada. 

Hellperin, Michael A., economist, author, 
United States. 

Heinz, Henry J., I, president, H. J. Heinz 
Co., United States. 

Hoegh, Leif, shipowner, banker, Norway. 

Hoffman, Paul G., former Director, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration; Repre- 
sentative to the 11th United Nations General 
Assembly, United States. 

Jackson, C. D., vice president, Time, Inc.; 
former Special Assistant to the President for 
International Affairs; Delegate to the Ninth 
United Nations General Assembly, United 
States. 

Jackson; William H., lawyer, former Special 
Assistant to the President for International 
Affairs, United States. 

Jacobsson, Per, Managing Director and 
Chairman, Executive Board; International 
Monetary Fund, Sweden. 

Kennan, George F., the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, N. J.; former Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, United States. 

Keisinger, Kurt-Georg, Member of Parlia- 
ment; chairman of the foreign policy com- 
mittee of the Bundestag, Germany. 

Kilmuir, Viscount, Lord Chancellor, United 
Kingdom. 

Kissinger, Henry, director, special studies 
project, Rockefeller Bros. Fund, United 
States. 

Lieftnick, Pieter, Director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund; former Minister of 
Finance, Netherlands. 

Longo, Imbriani, director general of the 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, Italy. 

Martin, Paul, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, Canada. 

McDonald, David J., president, United 
Steelworkers, United States. 

McGhee, George C., director, Middle East 
Institute, former Ambassador to Turkey, 
former adviser, North Atlantic Treaty Coun- 
cil, Ottawa, United States. 

McGill, Ralph E., editor, Atlanta Consti- 
tution, United States. 0 

Menne, Alexander W., president, Associa- 
tion of German Chemical Industries, presi- 
dent of Hoechstwerke, Germany. 

Mueller, Rudolf, lawyer, Germany. 

Murphy, Robert, Deputy Under Secretary, 
Department of State, United States. 

Nash, Frank C., attorney, Nash, Ahern & 
Abell, former Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense; alternate representative to the 11th 
United Nations General Assembly, United 
States. 

Nebolsine, George, attorney, Coudert Bros., 
United States. 

Nitze, Paul H., president, Foreign Service 
Educational Foundation, former Director, 
Policy Planning Staff, Department of State, 
United States. 

Patterson, Morehead, president and chair- 
man of the board, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., special ambassador, Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Negotiations, deputy 
representative on the United Nations Com- 
mittee on Disarmament, United States. 

Price, Don K., vice president, Ford Founda- 
tion, United States. 

Roberts, Henry Lithgow, director, Russian 
Institute, Columbia University, United 
States. 

Rockefeller, David, vice chairman of the 
board of directors, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
United States. 

Van Roijen, J. H. Ambassador to the 
United States, Netherlands. 

Rusk, Dean, president, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, former Deputy Under Secretary of State, 
United States. 
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Rykens, Paul, industrialist; formerly 
chairman of Unilever N. V., Netherlands. 

Steel, J. L. S., director of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., chairman of the British Na- 
tional Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, United Kingdom. 

Sulzberger, Arthur Hays, president and 
publisher, New York Times, United States. 

Terkelsen, Terkel M., editor in chief, Ber- 
lingske Tidende, Denmark. 

Vorys, John M., Congressman from Ohio; 
member House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
United States. 

Wilde Frazar B., president, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., trustee, Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, United 
States. 

Wiley, Alexander, Senator from Wisconsin, 
member, Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, United States. è 

Wolff von Amerongen, Otto, senior partner 
in the firm of Ottò Wolf, Germany. 

Wren, W. T., chairman, Allied Iron- 
founders Ltd. United Kingdom, 

van Zeeland, Paul, financier and econo- 
mist, former Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, Belgium. 


Importance of Stockpiles of Foodstuffs for 
the Civilian Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
January 17, I introduced a bill to provide 
for the stockpiling of essental foodstuffs 
and other essential items to sustain the 
civilian population in the event of enemy 
attack or other disaster. 

In this connection, the January issue 
of the Missouri Farmer, the publication 
of the Missouri Farmers Association, car- 
ried a very fine article entitled “What 
Happens to Cities’ Food Supply If 
Enemy Drops H-Bomb,” written by Mr. 
Jack Hackethorn. 

Mr. President, since my bill, S. 717, 
has been referred to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, and is now awaiting 
comment by the executive branch of the 
Government, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 
WHAT HAPPENS To Crrres’ Foon Surrir Ir 

ENEMY Drops H-BomMs 
(By Jack Hackethorn) 

It takes an amazing ameunt of food to 
feed a big city. New Yorkers eat 644 million 
eggs a day. They buy 5 million quarts of 
milk, 15 million pounds of fruits and vege- 
tables, and 2,000 tons of meat in an average 
day. The bulk of a city’s diet is fresh foods— 
most of tomorrow’s foods are being proc- 
essed and moved into the city today. Dis- 
rupt the marketing or transportation chan- 
nels and in a matter of hours shortages 
would develop. - 

The Chief of USDA's Marketing Informa- 
tion Division in New York; Stanley A. Flower, 
estimates that a turnover in inventory oc- 
curs about 26 times a year in most food 
warehouses in that area. “This might indi- 
cate a 2-week supply af some foods are on 
hand, but,” he points out, “the supply is 
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supplemented by 24-hour-a-day shipment 
7 days a week, under normal conditions, 
Hence, it seems likely that, if daily receipts 
were cut off, warehouses would be exhausted 
immediately.” 

As increased world unrest focuses atten- 
tion on the possibility of atomic or hydrogen 
attack, some authorities are voicing a plea 
for more planning as concerns the need for 
food in the case of such a catastrophe. 

Walter Millis in his book Arms and Men 
writes, “In this country and presumably in 
Russia there are in actual existence weapons 
in deliverable form, any one of which could 
take out New York or Moscow in a fraction 
of a second, piling up in the process some 
millions of innocent dead while leaving 
probably millions more to die of starvation, 
thirst, radiation, or other disease in the 
ensuing chaos.” 

Last spring Federal Civilian Defense Ad- 
ministrator Val Peterson said: “A year's sup- 
ply of basic foods, stored properly as a war- 
time emergency measure, makes sense from 
a civil defense standpoint. The need is 
more apparent when one considers that the 
great commercial food warehouses and proc- 
essing plants of America are generally in 
critical target areas. These warehouses 
would be gone if an attack should occur and 
then it would not be long before the shelves 
of all the grocery stores would be completely 
bare. Bulk food supplies that are on hand 
now represent a valuable asset, but it would 
be ideal to store processed foods or some- 
thing in the nature of Armed Forces C or K 
rations.” 

The Mormon Church has advised its mem- 
bers that under present world conditions 
families should have on hand stores of food 
sufficient to last a year in case of emergency. 
And in the Utah-Idaho area, where most of 
the Mormon population is concentrated, 
country elevators and grocery stores are sell- 
ing substantial amounts of flour that is 
vacuum-packed in metal containers. Some 
of these packages carry warranties against 
spollage for as much as 5 years, with proper 
storage, 

WHY NOT STOCKPILE FOOD? 


Under the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act, passed by the 79th Con- 
gress in 1946, after World War II a large 
amount of materials have been stockpiled. 
As of June 30, 1956, inventories totaling 
about 24 million tons and valued at about 
$6 billion were stored at 242 locations. In- 
cluded were such items as zinc, tin, rubber, 
silk, manganese, castor oil; aluminum, lead, 
and countless other strategic materials. 

But in case of an atomic or hydrogen at- 
tack, there might be little opportunity to 
utilize many of these stockpiled materials. 
However, food would be needed and yet there 
has been practically no provision for stock- 
piling it for an emergency not even milk for 
our children. 

Realizing that it is impossible for any one 
to forecast accurately, but at the same time 
recognizing that food is essential to the 
preservation of life, Congress at its last ses- 
sion insisted that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture recommend legislation for the strategic 
stockpiling of foodstuffs and other agricul- 
tural products inside and outside the United 
States. 

Americans are blessed with an abundance 
of good, healthful food, and are particularly 
aware of their good fortune as sharply con- 
trasted to the Hungarian revolution, the 
Suez crisis, and the poor harvest this season 
in most of Europe and China, 

Lack of arms has not deterred the Hun- 
garians in their fight for freedom against 
Russian tyranny. But the Russian threat 
of denying food to those brave people is a 
weapon meant to crush their resistance. 

With so much tension in the international 
situation, one mistake could start a war, ac- 
cording to an article in the August 30, 1956, 
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issue of Iron Age. Here is what the writer 
says, in part: 

“In this era of pushbutton war, one of the 
greatest hazards is how to keep some eager 
beaver from pushing the wrong button, 
thereby triggering the greatest war in history. 

“One of the leading authorities on guided 
missiles, T. F. Walckowica says war and de- 
struction by accident is so possible that it’s 
frightening. 

“For example, an electrical storm or sun- 
spots could give the impression through 
radar of an attack by enemy guided missiles. 
A nervous operator, misreading the spots, 
would pass the word on to higher headquar- 
ters, causing United States missile commands 
to retaliate with intercontinental atomic 
missiles.” 

WOULD MOVE PEOPLE TO FOOD 

The St. Louis Evacuation Area Survival 
Planning Committee is presently engaged in 
a study to determine a survival plan for the 
people of St. Louis in the event of an enemy 
attack. John H. Carter, project manager of 
the committee, in a recent letter to this 
writer stated: “We are not planning on ship- 
ping foods into our metropolitan areas after 
an attack. We are assuming that there 
would be no St. Louls metropolitan area to 
ship into. We are trying to figure how to 
move almost 2 million people out in time, 
and how to take care of them after they have 
been relocated.” 

Thus, in the event of an attack, or threat 
of attack, rural Missouri would be faced with 
the problem of feeding and housing millions 
of people from metropolitan areas. 

Civilian-defense authorities estimate that 
this section of the country might have no 
longer than 2 hours’ warning in advance of 
a missiles attack. Because of the nature of 
the hydrogen bomb, shelter in a target zone 
is practically impossible. Within the time 
limit allowed, the people would have to be 
moved far enough from possible centers of 
explosion in our cities and industrial towns 
to be safe from deadly fallout. 

There are more than 47 million house- 
holds in the United States, less than 5 million 
of which sre on farms. This means that 
people evacuated from the cities would be 
billeted in every farm home and in every 
industrial building, store, school, and church 
in every community outside the cities. 

Our parents and grandparents had smoke- 
houses filled with cured meats, big cellars 
filled with home-canned fruits and vege- 
tables, and deep pits where potatoes and 
apples were buried. Stores of foodstuffs 
which they had prepared and processed made 
them self-sufficient. When roads were im- 
passable because of mud or snow, those folks 
Were not bothered. They did not have to 
go to the supermarket. 

But food storage in farm homes has been 
practiced less and less through recent decades 
as roads have been improved and automobiles 
have become more numerous. Farm families 
are enjoying the convenience of frequent 
Visits to the grocery store and the great 
Variety of foods they find there. 

The mass movement of our people from 
cities to rural areas, which would take place 
in the event of attack, or even threatened 
attack, would present grave problems. The 
grocery stores, bakeries, milk plants, food 
warehouses and meat-packing plants in out- 
lying communities are not adequate to han- 
dle such a demand for food. 

Would it not be wise for the Government 
to take adequate steps to provide food for 
these people in such a national emergency? 
Would not the storing of food supplies in 
strategic rural locations under a well-devel- 
oped plan be excellent utilization of our 
abundance? 

Our farm people can be counted on to have 
enough food on hand to meet the needs of 
their immediate families, but they cer- 
tainly cannot be expected to assume the re- 
sponsibility, as family units, of providing for 
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the great numbers of persons who would be 
moved out of the cities. 

Nonfat dry milk in powdered form stores 
well, and was widely used by the military in 
the last war. Whole milk can be powdered, 
but has a very limited storage life. Evapo- 
rated or condensed milk in cans, contrary 
to the belief of most people, is not an easily 
stored item. It requires careful checking 
during storage, and must be maintained at a 
comparatively low temperature, 

Much progress has been made in developing 
improved processes for storing dried eggs. 
Egg whites could be stored almost indefi- 
nitely, but the yolks create more of a prob- 
lem. Under present conditions, dried whole 
eggs should be kept at 50° or lower. Though 


refrigeration adds to storage costs, frozen 


eggs can be stored satisfactorily. There are 
known instances where they were kept in 
good condition for as long as 32 years. 

Most cold storage warehouses now have 
standby power facilities, so refrigeration is 
not likely to create an impossible problem 
in the event an attack knocked out power 
generators. 

Though most of the grain terminals and 
flour milling facilities are located in major 
target areas, civil defense officials believe 
enough would be left to handle grain from 
on-the-farm storage and rural elevators, if 
transportation were available. In addition, 
flour can be safely stored under proper pre- 
cautions. 

Canned meats are not difficult to store. 
And it would be safe to put additional quan- 
tities of frozen meat in cold storage, with 
standby power facilities to rely on. 

Inasmuch as our whole pattern for food 
movement is designed with the cities as the 
principal destination, the Nation might well 
give prompt and careful consideration to en- 
acting food-bank legislation. Many foods 
can be stored safely for long periods of time 
in the rural areas where it would be needed 
in an emergency. This is a way our abun- 
dance could make a major contribution to 
our national security. 


Aromat Reached eran tC. Fabo 
Chemical Co. and Jewish Conference 
on Jewish Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note an editorial which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Sentinel en- 
titled “In Conscience.” It related to the 
signing of a most significant agreement 
between the trustees of the former I. G. 
Farben Chemical Co. and the Conference 
on Jewish Material Claims against Ger- 
many. 

Under the agreement, there has been 
set aside approximately 87% million 
with which to compensate those who sur- 
vived slave labor at the Farben plant. 

I point out this newspaper editorial 
because I believe that it is a wholesome 
American reaction toward the equitable 
closing by a private company of a sad 
chapter of the grim era of the 1940's. 

The “dead past will buy its dead.” But 
to the extent that the living can make 
restitution for wrongs inflicted, then a 
helpful step has indeed been taken 
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toward brotherhood and understanding. 
The previous wise action of the Fed- 
eral Government of Germany itself in 
similarly signing and in honoring its 
reparations agreement for wrongs in- 
flicted, is likewise a symbol of correct 
action to make amends for injustices of 
the past. It is the sort of action which 
helps to bring a brighter tomorrow for 
the world, when, we trust, there will 
never be repeated the evils that trans- 
pired in the 1930's and 1940's. 

I send to the desk the text of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel editorial and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In CONSCIENCE 

One of the most significant, encouraging, 
and important events since the formal ces- 
sation of World War II took place, in relative 
quiet, in Frankfurt, Germany, last week. 

It was the signing of an historic agreement 
between the trustees of the former I. G. 
Farben Chemical Combine and the Confer- 
ence on Jewish Material Claims against 
Germany. 

The conference is composed of 22 Jewish 
organizations within the non-Communist 
world. 

Under this signing, the liquidator of the 
Farben cartel agreed to set aside about $74, 
million with which to compensate those who 
survived the horrors of slave labor at the 
Farben plant near the infamous Auschwitz 
concentration camp during World War II. 

The Conference on Jewish Material Claims 
will distribute about $614 million of this 
sum to the more than 3,000 Jewish survivors. 

The rest will be received directly by non- 
Jewish claimants. 

Many of these survivors now reside in this 
country. 

This settlement becomes all the more sig- 
nificant, encouraging, and important when 
it is noted that it has come not as a result 
of action of any goverment, but is purely 
the result of individual human beings who 
have acted, in deep conscience, to somehow 
endeavor to erase the brutal marks which 
Hitler-aroused racial hatred etched upon the 
history of man. 

Indeed, this is an outstanding example, 
particularly in these days in which govern- 
ments continue to clash with governments, 
of what individuals of faith and good will 
and of mutual understanding can do by 
themselves if they but choose to do so. 

It is, then, a great ray of hope on a world 
scene which all too long has been darkened 
by hatreds and oppressions ard by failure to 
recognize God-granted human dignity. 


Ambassador Campa’s Address on 5Sth 
Anniversary of Sinking of the “Maine” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the 59th anniversary of the sinking of 
the battleship Maine in Habana Harbor, 
an event in tragedy that triggered the 
war with Spain and started the United 
States of America on the road to world 
leadership, was observed with impressive 
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ceremonies under the auspices of the 
United Spanish War Veterans at the De- 
partment of Commerce auditorium in 
Washington. 

Present, as always on these annual oc- 
casions, was the distinguished and be- 
loved Ambassador of Cuba, Dr. Miguel 
Angel Campa, accompanied by the full 
staff of the Cuban Embassy in uniform. 
Ambassador Campa, a former Secretary 
of State of the Republic of Cuba and one 
of the world’s outstanding diplomats, 
was greeted with applause that warmly 
bespoke the affection in which he is held 
by the people of the United States. His 
address, translated from the Spanish in 
which it was delivered, follows: 

We are here, Cubans and Americans, gath- 
ered together, shoulder to shoulder, hearts to 
hearts, fraternally united to the Veterans 
of the Spanish American War, among whom 
I wish to point out the presence of the illus- 
trious warrior of El Caney and Santiago, also 
a veteran of the Congress of the United 
States, the Honorable Barratr O'HARA, whose 
full life has retained for the benefit of his 
country, the same characteristics that dis- 
tinguished him during a gallant and gener- 
ous adolescence, 

We have come once more to venerate the 
sacrifice of those sailors of the Maine who, 
in tragic deed, wrote one of the transcendent 
pages of the contemporary history of our 
peoples. N 

As you know, by 1898, Cuba, the last of the 
crusading nations of this hemisphere con- 
fronting a colonial power, had already been 
struggling for half a century. The people of 
the Americas, and very especially those from 
the country of Washington and Jefferson, 
followed with profound anxiety that long and 
epic rebellion in which one generation had 
already been spent, and another was pre- 
paring to follow with arms, with the objec- 
tive of cutting the distance that separated 
it from its total emancipation. 

The governments of the union, watchful 
of other high international responsibilities, 
prudently moderated the popular anxieties 
which were fayorable to the recognition of 
the struggle of the Cuban patriots who, 
with a great scarcity of arms and ammuni- 
tion, were facing the powerful Metropoli 
amply equipped for maintaining the domi- 
nation of the island. 

The battleship Maine on a diplomatic mis- 
sion, was anchored in the port of Habana, 
when suddenly a terrible conflagration oc- 
curred which even after 59 years still afflicts 
the spirit with deep sorrow. 

The torch which on that night of an- 
guish illuminated the city of Habana, was 
soon to irradiate its light toward very dis- 
tant horizons, galvanizing an entire nation, 
breaking loose the impact that would fra- 
ternally united in the flelds of Santiago de 
Cuba the forces of Schafter and Calixto Gar- 
cia, and ultimately produce another nation- 
ality in free America. 

But it is not the grief of the disaster 
which reunites us here every year, and at 
Arlington before the tomb of those sailors; 
it is the fruitful holocaust of those that 
were the pioneers in a great cause. 


The undying consequences of that hap- 
penning are the ones that give this date 
the rank of hymn and of prayer; they are 
the ones which will always place Cubans and 
Americans side by side to honor those dead, 
who, by a mysterious mandate of destiny, 
offered their existence for the happiness of 
a continent, and breaking a strong link 
of the colonial sky. To die is nothing. To 
serve is all. In the last analysis service to 
humanity is what counts. And they served. 
They served the cause of liberty which is the 
magnificent creed of our democracies, 

During this century in which we live, 
humanity has evolved in unexpected and 
dramatic ways. 
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Universal wars have bled the soils and 
the seas of the planet; powerful nations have 
disappeared; others have grown, or become 
smaller; numerous flags have surged from 
that multiplicity of mortal conflicts or of 
unexpected happenings. 

But the flame of the Maine, after the im- 
mediate and mournful human sacrifice, re- 
mains like a symbol of constructive life, be- 
cause from its historic projection will be 
derived everlastingly, not only a process of 
happiness and greatness for the peoples di- 
rectly affected by its reflection, but also a 
positive and gainful lesson for others, en- 
riched by the creed of honor, justice, friend- 
ship, and international security. 

Occasional interests temporarily unite or 
confront peoples or nations, but Cuba and 
the United States have maintained a sacred 
alliance without any eclipses or reservations, 
during the long half century which has trans- 
pired since then. There has never been an 
impairment in our friendly relations, and 
for 70 years, in bright or somber days we 
have found ourselves together attentively 
contemplating them from the same belvedere. 
The hard situations of an age of singular 
universal interdependence in which all coun- 
tries might need from one, and one might 
need from all, we find ourselves always with 
outstretched hands and willingly ready. And 
this is without doubt the blessed legacy of 
those men of the Maine who on the tragic 
night of February 15, 1898, rose to glory by 
sealing with the loss of their lives, the 
eternal friendship of two great peoples. 


„Maine“ Memorial Address of Minister 
Mauro Calingo, of Philippine Embassy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the ‘stirring and 
eloquent address by Minister Mauro 
Calingo, of the Philippine Embassy, at 
the Maine memorial exercises at the De- 
partment of Commerce Auditorium on 
February 15, 1957, under the auspices 
of the United Spanish War Veterans, as 
follows: r 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished veterans, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a great privilege 
for me, the second time in as many years, 
to participate in these ceremonies com- 
memorating the destruction of the battleship 
Maine, and to pay homage to the memory 
of the officers and men who perished with 
her. For the Filipino people the destruc- 
tion of the Maine and the resulting Span- 
ish-American War have a special signifi- 
cance, because it was in the Philippines, half- 
way around the world from the scene of the 
disaster, that the first blow for the Maine 
was to be struck by the United States in the 
Battle of Manila Bay on May 1, 1898; and be- 
cause that war brought the United States to 
the Philippines and thus started their his- 
toric association which was to culminate 
in the independence of the Philippines on 
July 4, 1946. 

Tonight as we gather here to remember 
the Maine, it may not be amiss to recall a 
few things about her and of the circum- 
stances surrounding her last moments. She 
Was a second-class battleship, being 1 of 
the first 2 modern steel battleships built 
by the United States. She was designed at 
the Navy Department and bullt at the New 
York Navy Yard and was commissioned on 
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September 17, 1895. She carried four 10-inch 
guns, six 6-inch guns, 4 torpedo tube, besides 
a smaller battery. She had a trial speed of 
17.45 knots, a displacement of 6,650 tons, 
and, at the time of her destruction, had a 
complement of 354 officers and men under 
the command of Capt. Charles Dwight 
Sigsbee. 

With a lingering insurrection going on for 
3 years which adversely affected American 
interests and alarmed American nationals 
living in Cuba, the United States decided to 
show its flag from a public vessel in Cuban 
waters and ordered the Maine to make a 
friendly visit to Habana where she arrived 
in the morning of January 24,1898. She was 
met by a pilot of the port and was moored 
to a mooring buoy in the harbor. She was 
never to leave that buoy, but was to carry it 
down with her when she was blown uv at 
9:40 in the evening of February 15, 1898, 
killing 266 of her officers and men. 

A United States court of inquiry, which 
was formed 4 days after the disaster and 
which met for 23 days investigating the case, 
found that the loss of the Maine was not in 
any respect due to the fault or negligence on 
the part of any of its officers and members 
of the crew; that she was destroyed by the 
explosion of a submarine mine which caused 
the partial explosion of two or more of the 
forward magazines; but no evidence could be 
obtained fixing the responsibility for the 


destruction of the vessel upon any person or 


persons. 

In 1911, 13 years after the tragic event, a 
board of naval officers was convened at Ha- 
vana, by order of the Secretary of the Navy, 
to inspect the wreck of the Maine and to sub- 
mit a report thereon. In order to lay bare 
the wreck to permit a careful examination to 
be made before disturbing any parts which 
might indicate the cause of ‘the disaster, a 
cofferdam was built around the wreck and 
water was pumped out of it. Photographs 
were taken illustrating the progress of the 
work; plans were prepared on which were 
plotted, as exposed, the actual positions in 
which the principal displaced portions of the 
Maine were found; and models were prepared 
to illustrate the damaged areas. 

The board found that the destruction of 
the vessel was far more extensive than had 
been anticipated, but it made the same find- 
ings as the previous court of inquiry regard- 
ing the cause of the explosion. 

Upon the other hand, a Spanish Court of 
Instruction (inquiry), which made its own 
investigation immediately after the explosion, 
found from the facts connected with the ex- 
plosion in its external appearances at every 
moment of its duration as described by wit- 
nesses, and the absence of all the circum- 
stances which necesarily accompany the ex- 
plosion of a submarine mine, that the catas- 
trophe was due to internal causes. 

But whatever was the real cauee of the 
destruction and whoever was responsible for 
it, the indisputable fact remained that the 
loss of the Maine had so aroused the Con- 
gress and public opinion in the United States 
where, even before the incident, there had 
been manifestations of sympathies in favor 
of the Cubans, that there was a great clamor 
for war against Spain to end a situation 
which, in the words of President McKinley, 
had become intolerable. There are those 
who claim that the destruction of the Maine 
was not the direct cause of the Spanish- 
American War, but who can deny that it 
provided the spark which kindled a smolder- 
ing fire? 

The Spanish-American War, one of the 
turning points in the history of the world, 
brought down the curtain on a once proud 
and mighty empire over which the sun had 
never set, and ushered in a young and vigor- 
ous one. Spain, which in the heyday of 
her glory had divided the world between her- 
self and Portugal, lost the war and the 
remnants of her empire. A new era had 
begun, It was the American era, 
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The present century turned in to find the 
United States emerging from a continental 
to a world power. Cautiously and timidity 
at first, the while flexing her muscles, but 
becoming bolder and more confident with 
her growing strength, the United States has 
firmly asserted her position of world lead- 
ership. That leadership was tested and con- 
firmed in World Wars I and II and today, 
more than ever before, the United States is 
the acknowledged leader of the free world. 
She has traveled a long way to attain this 
position of leadership and in the process she 
had to shift from isolationism to interna- 
tionalism; from a policy of no entangling 
alliances to the present-day NATO and 
SEATO; from the Monroe Doctine to the Tru- 
man doctrine, and now to the Eisenhower 
doctrine. 

At this time when the forces of democracy 
“are arrayed against those of communism, it 
is a source of deep satisfaction to see all 
of the countries involved by the sinking of 
the Maine bound to each other by the closest 
ties of friendship and understanding and 
alined together on the side of freedom. . The 
years have healed the scars of war and noth- 
ing but sweet memories remain. 

Mr. Chairman, in my speech last year I 
spoke of the many lasting contributions of 
the United States to the Philippines. I wish 
to take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
Spain. The Filipinos are not so ungrateful 
as to forget the rich legacy of religion and 
culture that she bequeathed to the Philip- 
pines. The Philippines, where 92 percent of 
the people profess the Christian religion, is 
often referred to as the only Christian coun- 
try in Asia. This we owe to Spain. Spanish 
is still widely spoken in the country and has 
greatly enriched our native language. 
Spanish laws had been introduced into the 
country and many of them are still carried 
in our statute books. They, together with 
our own laws embodying our native customs 
and traditions and Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence brought by the United States, have 
combined to produce in the Philippines one 
of the richest systems of law in the world. 
The invisible threads of religious and cul- 
tural affinities and the memory of our past 
association have brought the Philippines and 
Spain very close to each other and today a 
Filipino arriving in Spain is greeted like a 
long lost brother. And may I add that this 
is also true in Cuba and Puerto Rico, as re- 
ported to me by many of my countrymen 
who had the good fortune to visit there. 

There is now no rancor, no sadness, over 
the loss of the Maine. Every year that passes 
adds its mystic touch of glow to a story that 
is fast becoming a legend, It is the story of 
a good ship and her gallant crew going where 
duty called. It is the story of a good ship 
and her brave men that sailed to keep a 
rendevous with destiny which changed the 
course of history. As long as people like to 
read stories about patriotism and devotion to 
duty so long will they continue to read and 
cherish the story of the Maine. 


Battleship “Maine” Memorial Services in 
Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam happy to report that on the evening 
of February 15, 1957, Chicago continued 
its unbroken observance of the anni- 
versary of the sinking of the Maine. 
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Again the council chamber in Chicago's 
city hall was filled with the good people 
of that city, representatives of all the 
veteran and patriotic organizations 
mingling with the surviving veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, to pay trib- 
ute to the memory of the gallant Ameri- 
cans, 266 in all, whose lives went out in 
the tragedy in Habana Harbor. Again 
as it has been annually in all the inter- 
vening years the memorial wreath was 
placed at 9:40 p. m., the exact hour that 
the battleship Maine was sunk on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1898. 

Comdr. O. T. Oswald, of the Cook 
County Council, Spanish War Veterans, 
and Maurice J. Archbold, chairman of 
the memorial committee, assisted by 
James Vales, Robert Eknan, and Sam 
Black, directed the ceremonies. Aux- 
iliary President Nina Jensen’s depart- 
ment team furnished the escort of honor. 

The annual address, delivered by Ca- 
pelle H. Damrell, department com- 
mander, State of Illinois, Military Order 
of the World Wars, follows: 

Comrade commander, distinguished guests, 
my comrades of the Spanish-American War, 
fellow countrymen, I am indeed honored and 
privileged to have been asked to say a few 
words to you this evening. In fact, I have 
so much to say and so little time in which 
to say it that I hardly know where to begin. 
My heart is full and I dearly love the story 
I am going to tell, for it is the most glorious 
story of intrepid valor and indomitable cour- 
age to be found in all of history's pages. 

The pleasant assignment that is mine 
this evening is something in the role of a 
repeat performance; for on February 15, 
1951, just 6 years ago, and from this very 
rostrum, I was honored to be your guest 
speaker on the 53d anniversary of the sink- 
ing of.the battleship Maine. 

May I briefly preface this saga of love 
of flag and country by recounting that from 
1865 to 1875 the inhabitants of the West In- 
dies, of which the island of Cuba is the larg- 
est and most populous, were engaged in a 
desperate and bloody effort to throw off the 
Spanish yoke. History discloses that of 
257,000 soldiers sent out from Spain to con- 
quer the Cubans, 206,000 were lost. Toward 
the close of this brutal struggle, President 
Ulysses S. Grant declared, in his annual 
message to the Congress, that armed inter- 
vention by the United States might become 
necessary in order to bring an end to the 
chaos which then existed. ~ 

Again, in 1895, the people of Cuba or- 
ganized another revolt to obtain their free- 
dom and during the years that followed, 
Captain-General Weyler, nicknamed “The 
Butcher” by the American press, caused the 
inhabitants to be collected together into 
those infamous reconcentrado camps. Many 
people living today well recall the news- 
paper reports of the horrors of those times. 
And then, another President of the United 
States, Grover Cleveland, in a message to the 
Congress, declared that the conditions in 
Cuba were insufferable. 

In such deep concern and anxious solici- 
tude as the United States had for the people 
of Cuba, it should be remembered that the 
distance from Havana to the Florida coast 
was only 9614 miles, or about the distance 
from Chicago to Milwaukee. And this, my 
friends, brings us to our reverent purpose 
here this evening, for just 59 years ago to- 
night, or on February 15, 1898, at the hour 
of 9:40, there occurred an incident that not 
only rocked this country to its very core, but 
also altered its entire course, and led directly 
to its being, in our day, the leading nation 
of the world. 

Without apparent provocation, the United 
States battleship Maine, pride of our small 
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Atlantic Fleet, was blown up in the harbor of 
Habana, Cuba, with the loss of 262 of its en- 
listed crew and 4 officers. Of the entire 
ship's complement of 354, only 16 escaped 
death or injury. 

When this tragedy struck, America was not 
at war with the Kingdom of Spain, nor were 
our people anticipating war. It is true that 
our sympathies were with the downtrodden 
people of our neighbor to the south, and 
that our national leaders were bringing some 
influence to bear upon the dictatorial power 
that was holding its subjects in peonage, but 
America's every move was peacefully in- 
tended. 

Nevertheless, war came, because of a de- 
mand by an aroused populace. An American 
board of inquiry made an extensive examina- 
tion of the wreck and reporied to the Navy 
Department on March 21, 1898, that the ex- 
plosion was caused by an exterior mine, the 
principal reason being the upheaval of the 
ship’s: bottom. 

On the 20th of April, President William 
McKinley approved a joint resolution of the 
Congress, demanding the withdrawal of 
Spain from Cuba, and setting noon of April 
23 as the latest date for reply. Before this 
could be delivered by our American Minister 
in Madrid, the Spanish Government had sent 
him his passports. On April 22 the Spanish 
Government declared war and on April 25 
the United States Congress declared that a 
state of war had existed since the 21st. 

Remember the Maine” became the battle 
cry of the Republic. There was no necessity 
for a draft act. A call to military duty 
brought a far greater response than was 
needed. To a man, it was an army of volun- 
teers and to the everlasting glory of my com- 
rades of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
this army of yours was the only 100 percent 
volunteer army ever recruited to fight a 
major war, either at home or abroad, in the 
entire history of our beloved country. 

Oh, I only wish that time permitted me to 
regale you once again with some of the great 
victories; acts of heroism and untold sacri- 
fices made by you, my comrades of an earlier 
day, when, with patriotic fervor, the love of 
country burned with an all-consuming flame 
in your heart of hearts. God knows you 
learned well your lessons of patriotism from 
the knees of a stalwart and hardy breed of 
warriors, those great soldiers of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 


If I may be so bold, as to here make refer- 
ence to my own military service, I would only 
say that in 1917, the only two sons of my 
darling mother and devoted father were 
enlisted in the infantry as volunteers, be- 
cause, as children, our heroes were the re- 
turned soldiers of the war with Spain, who 
seared in our very souls that the highest 
duty of citizenship was to fight for one's 
country and, if need be, to die for it. And I 
shall ever be indebted to you, the “Boys of 
98“ for such patriotism as it was my good 
fortune to learn, in my turn, at your knees, 

While in your war there were only 114 days 
of hostilities, I wish to call to the attention 
of those who do not know, that the Spanish- 
American War and the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion lasted 4 years and 2 months and, note 
this well, that the average length of service 
per man exceeded that of any American con- 
flict, excepting only World War II. That 
during this period, more than 458,000 of the 
flower of American manhood donned the 
uniform of their own volition without a 
single number being drawn blindfolded from 
a goldfish bowl. 

Show me an American who has not thrilled 
on reading in history’s pages of the heroic 
deeds of Major General Shafter, Admiral 
Sampson and the battle of Santiago, Gener- 
als Wheeler and Lawton, Dick Hobson, and 
the sinking of the Merrimac, Teddy Roosevelt 
and his Rough Riders scaling the heights of 
San Juan Hill, Maj. Gen, Wesley Merritt, and 
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Adm. George Dewey, and the battle of Manila 
Bay, who on May 7 sent the following tele- 
gram: “I control the bay completely and 
can take the city at any time, but I have not 
sufficient men to hold.” The troops for this 
campaign embarked from San Francisco and 
I shall never forget rhy dear mother taking 
me down to the docks to wave Godspeed as 
they loaded on the transports. 

The Spanish fleet was completely de- 
stroyed and annihilated in both Cuba and 
the Philippines and at 11 a. m. on the 13th 
day of August the white flag of surrender 
was raised over the city of Manila. 

Many of the officers of the Spanish-Amer- 
tcan War were veteran soldiers of the Civil 
War and the wounds of the war between the 
North and the South were bound up in the 
sacrifices which began in 1898 as sons of 
Yankee and rebel fought side by side in a 
common cause. 

Much is said these days about the awful 
cost of war in dollars and cents, and that if 
the crisis in the Middle East should develop 
into an all-out war with Russia—and God 
forbid—the cost would be a billion dollars a 
day. Let me say to you that, in a day when 
millionaires were few, the war with Spain, 
instead of plunging the United States in 
debt, brought to it the rich value of $8 billion 
in property. It made possible the Panama 
Canal, drove the aggressor from our doorstep, 
let to the virtual stamping out of many prev- 
alent deadly diseases, opened the seas to 
world commerce, permitted a real expansion 
of American economy, led to the greatest era 
of prosperity the world has ever known, and 
permitted this Nation to assume its right- 
ful place in world leadership—and all this 
for an outlay of a little over a billion dollars 
and fought by men who somehow agreed to 
voluntarily fight for less than $15 a month, 
with no GI bill of rights for veteran rehabili- 
tation and college educations when the war 
was concluded. 

I believe that President McKinley far 
more adequately summed up, half a century 
ago, the true measure of the men of your 
organization, the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, than any feeble appraisal I might 
place on your devotion to country, when he 
said, “Your unselfish service to the country 
and to civilization will be to future genera- 
tions an example of patriotism and an in- 
spiration to duty.” No more prophetic 
words were ever spoken; no prophecy has 
more exactly come true. 

This evening, when I saw four men of God, 
symbolizing the chaplains of the different 
faiths, I though of the immortal words in- 
scribed on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
“Here rests in honored glory an American 
soldier} known but to God.“ An armed sen- 
try guards him. None knows his name. No 
one knows whether he is a Protestant, Cath- 
olic, or Jew. No one knows whether he came 
from a hovel or a mansion. But the whole 
world knows, like the heroes of the Maine, 
he went to eternal glory. 

My dear friend and comrade, Bob Eknan, 
said to me the other day, “Cap, you have 
always been a good friend of the ‘Span- 
iards'"—It made me feel good and if I 
could make but one wish here tonight it 
would be that we as a people be bounden 
closer together in the same sacred traditions 
and patriotic purpose that bind together 
you men, veterans of the war with Spain; 
that from this increased devotion, engen- 
dered from the great wars of our country's 
past, the youth of today be quickened spirit- 
ually by the imperishable record of those 
veterans of an earlier day, and the sublime 
secrifice they made in the cause of American 
freedom. 

Not so long ago, Mrs. Damrell and I jour- 
neyed to Habana, Cuba, as I have before on 
other occasions, with but one thought in 
mind—to tread the ground you men trod 
half a century ago, in the war with Spain, 
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We went down to the docks and had a 
Cuban pilot take us out in a small craft to 
the very spot where the Maine went down. 
We shut off the motor and with bowed heads 
refletced on the thousands and thousands of 
American lives that have since been laid on 
the altar of freedom. 

Then going ashore, we rode up the Malecon 
to the monument of the Maine, the most 
glorious symbol of courage and valor to 
a free people ever to be erected on a foreign 
strand. And from this vantage point we 
looked cut to sea for 3 miles to where the 
Maine was solemnly resunk in 600 fathoms 
of water, and where she rests today in her 
billowy grave. 

At the base of the Maine monument there 
had been placed a huge wreath and in letters 
gold on the purple ribbons attached thereto 
we read these words, “In everlasting memory 
to our comrades of the war with Spain, 
United Spanish War Veterans.” 

In eternal tribute to the gallant men of 
your organization, may I say you have ever 
been faithful to the solemn trust handed 
down to you by the sainted men of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, in carrying 
out General Order No. 11 of their beloved 
past commander in chief, Maj. Gen. John A. 
Logan. Therein you are admonished to 
gather around the sacred remains and gar- 
land the passionless mounds above them 
the choicest flowers of springtime, so that 
each year in thousands upon thousands of 


veteran camps, posts and chapters through- 


out the land, America’s veterans solemnly 
lead the Nation in observance of Memorial 
Day. 

Down in Washington these days, with so 
many divergent views, everything seems to 
be a compromise, and this applies not only 
to the Congress. Take the case of Mary who, 
for more than a year, had been engaged to 
John, a young man in the State Department. 
She decided to postpone the wedding until he 
had saved a thousand dollars. Six months 
and passed; it was the month of June and 
Mary asked John how much of the thousand 
dollars he had saved. When he told her it 
was only $35, Mary said, “Well, that’s near 


enough.“ 


In his budget message, President Eisen- 
hower outlined $72 billion in spending. 
Whatever fat, if any, the Congress may cut 
out of the budget, I say to you tonight, 
don't let it compromise or downgrade the 
veteran benefits, for when economies come 
in Government the veteran and his depend- 
ents are the first to be hurt. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago a veteran in the forces 


of the Duke of Marlborough, uttered this - 


truism: * 


“God and the soldier we adore 

In time of danger, not before. 

The danger over, all things righted, 

God is forgotten and the soldier slighted.” 


Let us as a nation realize that we have 
a sacred duty to discharge to the widows 
and orphans of those who have borne the 
battle, and may the Congress never forget 
that the first cost of war is the human cost. 
That if billions are spent on materials of 
war and in subsidizing the war machines and 
economies of foreign nations, then, too, un- 
told billions must be spent on the human 
tragedy that follows in war's wake. 

May I on this occasion pay affectionate 
regard to a most distinguished veteran, the 
Honorable Barratt O'Hara, Member of Con- 
gress from the Second District, Illinois. To- 
day he is the only veteran of the Spanish- 
American War in the Congress and just 
recently was decorated by President Ful- 
gencio Batista, of the Republic of Cuba. On 
many occasions Comrade O'Hara has elo- 
quently addressed you from this same ros- 
trum, and only last November he presented 
our great comrade, Gustaf Lambert with a 
medal struck off by Congress for his contri- 
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bution, as one of the associates of Maj. Walter 
Reed, in the control of yellow fever, thus 
making possible the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Because of BARRATT O'HARA, 
even Congress is now awake to the fact that 
the Spanish-American War was not alto- 
gether a Boston Tea Party, and on February 
15, 1950, for the first time in 62 years, the 
Halls of the House of Representatives re- 
verberated with Comrade O’Hara’s great 
eulogy to the men of the war with Spain. 

The other day I went to Memorial Hall in 
the Chicago Public Library. On a busy day, 
if you seek peace and quiet, you can always 
find it there. My eyes fell upon a tablet cast 
in everlasting bronze, the inscription on 
which I had read so many times before. 
Please reverently meditate on what I read 
there for it is carven on the hearts of all my 
comrades of the Spanish-American War, on 
this, the 59th anniversary of the sinking of 
the Maine: 


“And when time shall be no more— 

When all things transitory shall have passed 
away— 

When the sounds of earth have been 
stilled— 

Then the bells of heaven shall ring in com- 
memoration of American patriotism 

And the undying fame of the American 
soldier.” 


Thirty-Ninth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor» a statement pre- 
pared by me regarding the 39th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


I recently received a letter from a person 
who has kept as close contact as possible 
with the situation inside Lithuania, and one 
sentence of that letter was so inspiring and 
encouraging that I would like to quote it at 
this time. It was as follows: “What meager 
news trickles through the Iron Curtain tells 
that there still exists a resistance movement 
and that there is an invincible will for free- 
dom and independence.” Having just ob- 
served the 39th anniversary of Lithuania's 
independence, we can all feel heartened that 
the flame of democracy is not merely flicker- 
ing in Lithuania but that there is a strong 
fire—an invincible will—which is raging 
within the hearts of those who refuse to 
bow under the oppressor’s yoke. Since the 
16tlr century, Lithuania has struggled 
against totalitarian giants, and although 
her fight for the principles of justice has 
frequently been waged against almost over- 
whelming odds, the fact remains that it has 
been carried on valiantly and has become an 
example to the freedom-loving people of the 
entire world. Yes, we all owe much to 
Lithuania for it has shown us that the spirit 
of a free people cannot be crushed beneath 
a tyrant’s heel. Therefore, let us remember 
the words of the Rev. Joseph J. Valantiejus, 
of St. Joseph's Lithuanian Parish in Water- 
bury, Conn., who observed the anniversary of 
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Lithuanian independence in this great room 


by praying to the Almighty that the agony.” 


which Lithuanian endures today may be the 
promise of a more glorious resurrection. 


Thomas Alva Edison: American Scientist 
and Humanitarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which 

appeared in the East Side News, a local 
newspaper circulated in my congres= 
sional district: 


Tuomas ALVA "EDISON: AMERICAN SCIENTIST 
AND HUMANITARIAN 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

They are truly great, who as the centuries 
slowly pass, are found by each succeeding 
generation nearer to the heart of human 
love. Such a man was Thomas Alva Edison. 

Monday we commemorate the birthday of 
Thomas Alva Edison. We salute the Ameri- 
can and patriot. We honor the scientist 
and humanitarian. We hail the greatest 
benefactor of mankind. 

His life is the story of progress. His ideal 
was service to humanity. His monument 
is in every home. His epitaph is written in 

every heart. 

He was a precious asset to the world. He 
was the universal lamplighter. He was the 
prophet of the machine age. He was the 
father of American industry. 

He gave 1,100 inventions to mankind. He 
gave light and understanding to the world. 
He gave to humanity the greatest ascendancy 
over the forces of nature. He have us the 
dawn of a new civilization to man. 

He was a mighty conqueror. He conqured 
the elements. He flashed thought over the 
continents. He garlanded cities in light. 

He struck the shackles of drudgery from 
the backs of millions. He has lighted the 
pathway of art and science and industry. 
He has made light a social force. He has 
brought happiness to the humblest. 

Wherever there is an incandescent light; 
wherever there is a phonograph; wherever 
there is a radio; wherever there is a motion 
picture, silent or sound, Edison will live. 

He stands as a shining symbol of America. 
He rises in glorified silhouette against the 
horizon of the ages. He symbolizes elec- 
tricity and good will. He will live forever 
in sound, light, and electric power: Thomas 
Edison has never created an electric light 
which has shone with greater brilliance and 
beauty than his own noble character. 

It is recorded that before he lapsed into 
the final sleep, his face became illumined, as 
from an inner light. Opening his eyes, he 
said to those about him: “It is very beautiful 
over there.” It would seem that this great- 
est of all apostles of light had caught a gore- 
gleam of that splendor which lies beyond the 
shadows of the earth. 

He died as he lived. He was joyous and 
intrepid. He was dauntless in mind and 
heart. He was indeed the supreme path- 
finder of the last half century. 

Let us recall some of his famous utter- 
ances: “Genius is 1 percent inspiration and 
99 percent perspiration.” “The greatest of 
all studies is human nature.” “The world 
owes nothing to man, but every man owes 
something to the world.” “Until man dupli- 
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cates a blade of grass, nature can laugh at 
his scientific knowledge.” “From his neck 
down a man is worth a couple of dollars. 
From his neck up he is worth anything that 
his brain can produce.” “Friendship is the 
leaven of life. Ingratitude is the most un- 
forgivable of human weaknesses.” “Re- 


verses should prove an incentive to great. 


accomplishments.” “The thing with which 
I lose patience is the clock. Its hands move 
too fast. The only time I become discour- 
aged is when I think of all the things I 
would lke to do and the little time in which 
to do them." 

If Thomas Alva Edison could speak to us 
today, he would say: Let us be American. 
Let us be loyal to our country. Let us ad- 
here to the principles of personal initiative. 
Let us urge free cooperation among all classes 
of citizens. Let us work for the good of all 
which has made our Nation the hope of all 
world. Let us in spite of clouds and dark- 
ness and difficulties have faith. Let us go 
forward. 


Statement on Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith my statement 
before Subcommittee No. 5, House Ju- 
diciary Committee, in opposition to pro- 
posed civil-rights legislation: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FIFTH DISTRICT, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 5, HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


I am grateful for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before the committee to submit my 
views on proposed civil-rights legislation, 
and I want to thank the chairman, Mr. 
CELLER, and his staff for their courtesy in 
arranging this hearing. In behalf of my 
State, I appreciate your giving us an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and I understand that 
representatives will appear before you next 
week. 

It has not been my privilege to be a 
Member of Congress when other civil-rights 
legislation was considered but it has been 
my privilege to be a citizen and a member 
of the armed services, and as a citizen I 
am one of those whom this bill either is de- 
signed to help or to hurt, or to crush or to 
uplift. Let me say here and now, emphati- 
cally, that with no disrespect to the motives 
which prompts such legislation, that civil- 
rights legislation is unnecessary in this coun- 
try today. If it is designed to crush the be- 
liefs of the white people of the South and 
their way of life, and their traditions, it is 
doomed to failure from the start; you gentle- 
men will remember prohibition as an at- 
tempt to legislate morals was a failure. If 
it is designed to help the colored man, it is 
also doomed to failure, because the abuses 
which are possible and probable under this 
legislation will give rise to hatred of the 
bitterest kind, and in place of mutual re- 
spect will create antagonism which will 
not only continue but be magnified and 
enlarged through the years. I say this not 
as a prophet, for I am not one in any sense 
of the word, but I am an American and 
the future of America is as dear to me 
as it is to you. 

Since World War II, I have been actively 
interested in politics; during that time I 
have never seen any man deprived of his 
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right to yote becausė of race, creed or color. I 
have been in the courts both as a defender of 
the white man, yellow man, and the colored 
man, and as a prosecutor, and I have never 
seen a man denied justice because of his race, 
creed, or color. In my own State, and in 
adjacent States, the schools erected for the 
colored, in many cases, exceed in architec- 
ture, beauty, and accommodations the 
schools which the white children attend. In 
the stores and on the streets and in the busi- 
ness world, as we have done for years, the col- 
ered man treats the white man with respect, 
and the white man treats the colored man 
with respect. If a poll were taken, by secret 
ballot, honestly, and sincerely, you would find 
that 90 percent or better of both races would 
vote against civil-rights legislation such as 
you propose here. 

If the Congress passes some civil-rights 
legislation, a few misguided stirred up, or 
persons used by others for spurious advance- 
ment, will cause accusations to be made, ex- 
pensive trials and hearings to be had, bitter- 
ness to be implanted in the hearts and minds 
of people, which could never be erased. I 
know of no State whose laws are not sufficient 
to take care of the civil rights of any of its 
citizens regardless of race, creed, or color, 
and certainly I would not say that of any of 
the States of which you gentlemen come, 
particularly New York, a State in whose laws 
I have every confidence. 

Some have said that this legislation is 
aimed at the South. I hope and pray that 
we are above sectional legislation in this Con- 
gress. I hate to think that I wouid sit down 
next to a man in the assembly who had a 
hatred of my section of the country and who 
had designed to impose on my section some 
burden, or some laws, not in the best interest 
of that section. I certainly have no feeling 
against any other section, and I have served 
in the armed services with men from every 
part of the country and count them among 
my friends today. But, if such legislation is 
designed against the South then it is destined 
to open old wounds. 


You must remember that we of the South 
are the only Americans whose forebears 
have ever been conquered. You must re- 
member also that following that unfortunate 
war known as the War Between the States, 
there came to our beautiful and hospitable 
part of the country, a type of renegade which 
we were to call the carpetbagger, because 
he brought what he had on his shoulders 
and came to ravage the country of its goods, 
its profits, and its way of life. The heel of 
the tyrant was heavy upon us and we lived 
in poverty, and the long climb back bespeaks 
only of the determination of those whose 
forebears had not only fought in the War 
Between the States, but who had partici- 
pated in the Revolution, pushing back the 
frontiers, establishing a free religion, and 
other things so sacred to a free people, 

Not until the turn of the century did we 
start a. recovery from the economic burdens 
resulting from that conflict and only in the 
last 25 years has an industrial South really 
come into its own. During these years, race 
relations, which were at their worst in that 
disgraceful period known as reconstruc- 
tion, have steadily improved. Compassion 
of one race for the problems, trials, and 
tribulations of another have increased. A 
new thing, the professional colored man has 
come into our focus, and receives respect 
and consideration at every hand. The col- 
ored man yotes as he pleases and the fact 
that sometimes the block votes may have 
been criticized, but has never been cause for 
denying him that right. His eduactional fa- 
cilities have been improved, but no attempt 
has been made to force upon him a state of 
mind, a way of living, or a degree of think- 
ing contrary to his desires, his environ- 
ments, and his background. Nowhere, so far 
as I have been able to determine, has the 
ability of any race been minimized or un- 
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appreciated, especially in the Southland. To 
submit or subjugate any people to investi- 
gations, prosecution, subpenas, or the like, 
will reopen the wounds which have healed. 
Time has erased most of the scars and we 
have made progress far beyond our wildest 
dreams and I ask you to leave us alone if 
your design be selfish, as we, as a part of 
America, want to continue along the road 
to progress. 

If I am correct in my recollection-of his- 
tory, Lincoln himself was opposed to civil- 
rights legislation such as you propose here, 
as he knew the abuses which would take 
place. 

Let me reverse the situation just for a 
moment. Suppose I had been in the Con- 
gress for many years and I had proposed a 
bill aimed at some other section of the coun- 
try and I had had that bill sent to my com- 
mittee and I sat in judgment on the merits 
or demerits of its approval or its disapproval. 
Think just a minute, if your section were 
the target, and then ask yourself how you 
would feel. I do not say this is true, but 
there is always a time to stand up and be 
counted. 

As I understand the present situation, your 
consideration is primarily channeled toward 
H. R. 1151, which is the counterpart or re- 
constitution of H. R. 627 of the. 84th Con- 
gress, the only civil-rights legislation to pass 
the House last year and just one of a num- 
ber of bills before the Judiciary Committee 
during the last Congress. 

From the publicity given this subject at 
the national conventions of both parties last 
summer and from the campaign tactics and 
promises indulged in by many of the candi- 
dates, I assume that even a greater num- 
ber of the so-called civil-rights bills will 
appear in this Congress. I understand there 
is an omnibus bill, which is a veritable book 
or catalog, containing all these bills or cam- 
paign promises. 

I know the committee does not have the 
time to concern itself with all these bills. I 
assume that, as was the case last year, only 
the New York proposals will receive serious 
attention. For that reason, I confine my ob- 
jections to the Brownell bill, H. R. 1151, 
offered by Mr. Keattnc, and the Celler bill, 


H. R. 2145, offered by the esteemed chair- 


man, 


In the testimony before your committee, 
Mr. Brownell has incorporated his testimony 
of last year- I note in that testimony, on 
page 12 of part 2, serial No. 11, under date of 
April 10, 1956, he gave the following state- 
ment; “Now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that the need for more knowledge, and 
greater understanding of this very complex 
problem is quite clear.“ If the statement of 
the Attorney General be true, civil-rights leg- 
islation is premature at this time because 
of the lack of information. Highly contro- 
versial legislation such as this should never 
be predicated on half truths, or partial in- 
formation. In this connection, I note that 
in his written statement he says that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has investi- 
gative jurisdiction in this subject matter 
(p. 2 of testimony given February 4, 1957) 
but its authority is Umited to investigating 
specific charges of violations of Federal crimi- 
nal statutes. If information is needed, let 
us make available to the FBI funds which 
would otherwise be channeled into making 
up an adolescent, uninformed, and inexperi- 
enced Civil Service Commission, or an in- 
experienced department, or section of the 
Department of Justice, and direct the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation to make a com- 
plete investigation of the subject, and in- 
form, not only the Congress, but the entire 
United States, of the true situation, and the 
facts as they exist. Then we would not be 
subjected to legislation purportedly designed 
to correct the situation, the whole truth of 
which is not known to the Attorney General, 
who seems to be pushing this legislation, 
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May I point out at this point that for some 
purpose, it is sought to place in the Depart- 
ment of Justice powers not heretofore given 
to any executive branch of the Government 
(p. 13, pt. 2, dated April 10, 1956). It is ad- 
mitted that section 1971 of title 42, is appli- 
cable here. I would like to place in the rec- 
ord at this point not only section 1972, but 
section 1972 of title 42 of the United States 
Code: 

“Section 1971, Race, color, or previous 
conditions not to affect to vote: All citizens 
of the United States who are otherwise quali- 
fied by law to vote at any election by the 
people in any State, Territory, district, 
county, city, parish, township, school dis- 
trict, municipality, or other territorial sub- 
divisions, shall be entitled and allowed to 
vote at all such election, without distinction 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude; any constitution, law, custom, usage, 
or regulation of any State or Territory, or by 
or under its authority, to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

“Section 1972. Interference with freedom 
of elections: No officer of the Army or Navy 
of the United States shall prescribe or fix, or 
attempt to prescribe or fix, by proclamation, 
order, or otherwise, the qualifications of 
voters in any State, or in any manner inter- 
fere with the freedom of any election in any 
State, or with the exercise of the free right 
of suffrage in any State.“ 

On page 15 of testimony previously re- 
ferred to certain aspects of the situation ap- 
pear, of which you should take note. In the 
first instance, mention of alleged restraint in 
voting in Mississippi by virtue of certain 
affidavits is given as an illustration. I am 
sure that the distinguished Attorney Gen- 
eral, having had the legal experience he has 
had will realize that affidavits are easily ob- 
tained, especially from prejudiced people, 
aroused by either false information, or irre- 
sponsible organizations. On the same page, 
he admits the amount of ill feeling stirred 
up by virtue of civil rights violations, which 
I have tried to point out previously in this 
statement, in telling you that hatred and 111 
feeling will be bred and nurtured by this 
proposed legislation. 

I should like first to comment on H. R. 
1151, sponsored by the Attorney General, 
Mr. Brownell, because this was the only bill 
that could clear the committee last year, and 
as amended passed the House on July 23, just 
piror to the holding of the national conven- 
tions. 

Part I of this bill would appear simply to 
add to our long, ever-growing list of govern- 
mental commissions. But if we examine the 
duties and powers of the Commission, with 
its broad powers of subpena, with enforce- 
ment provisions through court orders and 
punishment for contempt, it unfolds before 
our eyes that we are authorizing a “grand 
inquest” into the private lives of our good 
citizens. 

And who is to conduct this inquiry? We 
see in one section 104 (b) of the bill that 
the Commission may accept and utilize 
services of voluntary and uncompensated 
personnel. Where would these volunteers 
come from? Naturally they would be paid 
for and supplied by the various organiza- 
tions which have been lobbying for this leg- 
islation over the period of years—the ADA, 
the NAACP, the left wing political action 
committees of the rich labor groups. 

When we examine our own House, we find 
that our standing rules only grant the power 
of subpena to three of our committees— 
Appropriations, Government Operations, and 
Un-American Activities. Even our great Ju- 
diolary Committee—the great judicial com- 
mittee of this House—does not possess this 
power. Likewise, in resolving election con- 
tests and in deciding the qualifications of 
our Members, the other great judicial com- 
mittee of this House—the Committee on 
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House Administration—may not use the 
subpena. Indiscriminate investigative pow- 
er, backed up by contempt orders and penal 
provisions, could become one of the most 
ill-conceived evils of our time. 

H. R. 1151 represents an attempt by its 
authors to have Congress delegate to an 
Executive commission investigatory func- 
tions which are even beyond the constitu- 
tional authority of the Congress in the first 
instance. If an appraisal needs to be made 
of the laws and policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and an investigation is necessary to 
get that appraisal, then the proper pro- 
cedure would seem to be for Congress to make 
ite appraisal first hand and not through a 
delegated commission operating through 
volunteers. If the Judiciary Committee feels 
the need of this appraisal, it would seem 
proper to apply to the House for approval 
of a resolution granting the necessary au- 
thority and funds, 

I doubt seriously whether a committee of 
the Congress itself, much less one to whom 
that authority had been delegated, could by 
subpena so probe into the private affairs of 
our individual citizens. The Supreme Court 
has time and again recently been called upon 
to remind us of the limitations imposed 
when it comes to investigating the private 
affairs and efforts of individuals. H. R. 1151 
speaks of investigating economic pressures 
among individuals and of studying economic, 
social, and legal developments and apprais- 
ing the laws and policies of the Federal 
Government. It would just as well include 
an examination of the hearts and minds of 
men, . 
We recall the broad investigatory powers 
sought to be exercised by the Lobbying Com- 
mittee during the 81st Congress. For a re- 
fusal to give certain information to that 
committee a Mr. Rumley was cited for con- 
tempt and convicted. The Supreme Court 
affirmed a decision of the court of appeals 
dismissing the indictment. The Supreme 
Court declared that no authority exists un- 
der the Constitution for a committee to in- 
quire into all efforts of private individuals 
to influence public opinion (United States v. 
Rumley ((1953) 345 U. S. 41)).. 

If existing laws are being violated we al- 
ready have sufficient law-enforcement ma- 
chinery to bring offenders to justice. If ad- 
ditional legislation is needed it would appear 
that this committee—the Judiciary Commit- 
tee—should conduct that investigation, 


AN ADDITIONAL ATTORNEY GENERAL—CREATION 
OF A DIVISION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Part II of H. R. 1151 is, of course, Mr. 
Brownell’s proposal to make a division out 
of the present Civil Rights Section of this 
Department. This is another of the many 
instances in which departmental officers have 
sought to gain more power and Influence by 
expanding their organization at the tax- 
payer's expense. This type of expanded gov- 
ernmental activity reached its peak in the 
late thirties and Congress was forced to do 
something about it. As a result, the Hoover 
Commission was created by an act of July 
10, 1953 (67 Stat. 142). This Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive Branch is 
at work carrying out the declared policy of 
Congress “to promote economy, efficiency, 
and improved service in the transaction of 
the public business in the departments, bu- 
reaus, agencies, boards, commissions, Of- 
fices, independent establishments, and in- 
strumentalities of the executive branch of 
the Government by: recommending methods 
and procedures for reducing expenditures to 
the lowest amount consistent with the effi- 
clent performance of essential services, activ- 
ities, and functions; eliminating duplication 
and overlapping of services, activities, and 
functions; consolidating services, activities, 
and functions of a similar nature; abolishing 
services, activities, and functions not neces- 
sary to the efficient conduct of Government; 
eliminating nonessential services, functions, 
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and activities which are competitive with 

private enterprise; defining responsibilities 

of officials; and relocating in departments 
or other agencies those agencies now re- 
sponsible directly to the President.” 

I have seen no recommendation sub- 
mitted by this Commission that more effec- 
tive administration of justice can be achieved 
by expanding beyond all proportions a sec- 
tion of the Justice Department which is cur- 
rently chiefly employed in handling gripes 
rather than violations of our laws. If we 
eXamine an organizational chart of the De- 
partment of Justice we see that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is the right arm 
of that Department. It is my opnion that 
this great Bureau is already equipped to 
safeguard our people. The Bureau has 6,269 
full-year investigative employees and an ad- 
ditional 8,100 full-year clerical employees. 
Its 52 field offices extend from one end of 
the country to the other. It is the fact- 
gathering and fact-reporting arm of the 
Department of Justice and has jurisdiction 
Over some Federal investigative matters, en- 
compassing both general investigative mat- 
ters and domestic intelligence operations. 
See Annual Report of the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, in Attorney General’s report, 1955. 
In 1924, when the Department of Justice was 
reorganized, the FBI was divorced completely 
from the vagaries of political influence which 
had plagued the Attorney General's office 
for so many years. ‘This was achieved 
through the efforts of the Attorney General, 
Harlan Stone, later Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. See Encyclo- 
Pedia Americana. 

I am in favor of continuing this cardinal 
Tule against political influence in the affairs 
of the lives of our people. I see no need for 
an additional Attorney General nor for an 
Additional division of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ENTERS THE FIELD 
OF INSTITUTING PRIVATE CIVIL SUITS TO RE- 
COVER MONEY DAMAGES AGAINST INDIVIDUAL 
CITIZENS: CONDUCT OF ELECTIONS BY THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL RATHER THAN BY THE 
STATES: USE OF INJUNCTIONS OBTAINED IN 
FEDERAL COURTS TO DECIDE POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 
Part III of the Attorney General's bill (H. R. 

1151) is designed to give fresh life to the old 

Civil-rights and enforcement acts passed dur- 

ing the stirred feelings of a sectional war for 

the purpose not only of enfranchising the 
newly freed slaves, but also of disenfranchis- 
ing the white man in the South. 

The passage of the very act sought to be 
Strengthened here (act of July 31, 1861, 
Amended April 20, 1871) has been described 
as ironic by none other than the Swedish 
Socialist sociologist upon whose studies the 
Supreme Coyrt based its decision in the 
school cases. Had the Supreme Court both- 
ered to read the full text of Mr. Myrdal's re- 
Port they would have found the following: 

“If the North had not been so bent upon 
reforming the South it is doubtful whether 
and when some of the Northern States would 
have reformed themselves.” (Myrdal, An 

can Dilemma, pp. 438-439 (1944) ). 

Ostensibly as one advocate of civil rights 
legislation has pointed out, Mr. Will Maslow, 
director of the commission on law and soc’ 
action of the American-Jewish Congress: 

“It is ironic that efforts to enfranch 
Negroes in the Northern States during and 
immediately after the war were defeated in 
One State after another. Only adoption of 
the 14th amendment compelled the Northern 
States to change their rules on suffrage.” 
(Vol. 20, University of Chicago Law Review, 
P. 369.) 

It is a commonly known fact that Mr. 
Brownell's own State, New York, from whence 
originate the principal bills now under dis- 
cussion, was at passage of the Civil Rights 
Act and until 1887, the only State in the 
Union which by positive terms in article II 
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of its constitution of 1846 excluded the Negro 
from the right to vote. After granting the 
right of suffrage to white male citizens, New 
York's constitution limited the Negro as 
follows: But no man of color, unless he 
shall have been for 3 years a citizen of this 
State, and for 1 year next preceding any 
election shall have been seized and 

of a freehold estate of the value of $250, over 
and above all debts and incumbrances 
charged thereon, and shall have been actu- 
ally rated and paid a tax thereon, shall be 
entitled to vote at such election. And no 
person of color shall be subject to direct 
taxation unless he shall be seized and pos- 
sessed of such real estate as aforesaid.” 


INJUNCTIONS ISSUED BY FEDERAL DISTRICT 
COURTS TO ENFORCE POLITICAL RIGHTS, SO- 
CALLED CIVIL RIGHTS 


The United States Supreme Court has on 
numerous occasions declared emphatically 
that political rights cannot be enforced 
either by mandamus or the alternative in- 
junction. See Colegrove v. Green ((1946) 
328 U. S. 549, 555) and Stevenson v. Johnson 
((1948) 170 Fed. 2d 108, cert. den. 336 U. S. 


). 

On this subject let me read from American 
Jurisprudence, the law of injunctions—the 
type of injunction the Attorney General 
seeks to go forth indiscriminately and ob- 
tain (American Jurisprudence, vol. 28, pp. 
267-268): 

“To assume jurisdiction to control the ex- 
ercise of political powers, or to protect the 
purely political rights of individuals, would 
be to invade the domain of the other depart- 
ments of the Government or of the courts of 
common law, and might result in grave con- 
sequences, both to the courts and the people. 
This rule restricting persons to remedies at 
law, to the exclusion of equitable remedies, 
for the vindication of political rights is not 
a denial of due process of law, or of the equal 
protection of the laws. The rule assumes, 
of course, that the acts in question are purely 
political and involve no substantial injury to 
property rights. If there is a foundation for 
equitable jurisdiction to issue injunctive re- 
lief because some injury to property rights is 
involved, the fact that the determination of 
the controversy may depend upon the deci- 
sion of a political question will not deprive 
the court of jurisdiction. It is only where 
the property right involved is merely inci- 
dental to a political question that equity will 
not assume power to grant injunctive relief. 
An election is a political matter, and as such 
falls within the principle that courts of 
equity will have nothing to do with such 
matters, and, subject to recognized excep- 
tions involving injury to property rights, 
injunction will not issue for the purpose of 
restraining the calling or holding of an elec- 
tion, or of directing or controlling, the mode 
in which, or of determining the rules of law 
in pursuance of which, an election shall be 
held. Nor will equity undertake by injunc- 
tion or otherwise to supervise the acts and 
management of a political party for the pro- 
tection of a purely political right. Equity 
does not interfere by injunction to deter- 
mine questions concerning appointment or 
election of public officers or their title to 
office. In accordance with their policy not 
to interfere in regard to matters of a politi- 
cal nature, courts have also declined to 
enjoin a citizen from petitioning either 
branch of legislature upon any subject of 
legislation in which he is interested, since 
such an injunction would be an unauthor- 
ized abridgment of the political rights of the 
party enjoined.” 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL SEEKS POWER TO CON- 
~_ DUCT OUR LOCAL AND STATE ELECTIONS AS 

WELL AS OUR CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 

Part IV of H. R. 1151 is one of the most fan- 
tastic pieces of legislation ever recommended 
to the Congress. The design, drafted in the 
concise language of a law of Congress, seeks 
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to so thwart our Constitution as to substitute 
the Attorney General and the courts for the 
States in determining how our elections are 
to be conducted. 

The objective of the Attorney General is 
sought by amending section 1971 of title 42, 
United States Code. If we examine the very 
next section of the United States Code, that 
is, section 1972 of the same title, anyone can 
see that even the Congress which submitted 
the 14th amendment made it plain that they 
wanted no interference with the freedom of 
our elections from governmental officers, 
whether of the Army or the Navy, or by order 
of anyone, much less the Attorney General. 

Section 1972, enacted February 25, 1865, 
reads as follows: 

“No officer of the Army or Navy of the 
United States shall prescribe or fix, or at- 
tempt to prescribe or fix, by proclamation, 
order, or otherwise, the qualifications of 
voters in any State, or in any manner inter- 
tere with the freedom of any election in any 
State, or with the exercise of the free right 
of suffrage in any State.” 

Anyone familiar with the history of the 
expansion of our country westward from the 
seaboard across the plains to the Pacific 
knows the many instances when Federal 
troops were stationed in Territories solely to 
swell the vote and affect one way the organi- 
zation of the Territory or its admission to the 
Union. . This was the case in Nevada. At one 
time the Missouri constitution denied the 
right of soldiers to vote. Texas still denies 
the right to vote of members of the Regular 
Establishment. Practically every State in the 
Union has a constitutional provision that a 
member of the Armed Forces does not gain 
residence for purpose of voting merely by 
being stationed in the State. 

Here, in part III of H. R. 1151 we have the 
Attorney General moving into the States, on 
the basis of simple affidavits or ex parte state- 
ments, and using the civil process to conduct 
registration and voting. In the Attorney 
General's own statement to this committee 
on April 10, 1956, he explained: 

“And second, to authorize the Attorney 
General to bring civil proceedings on behalf 
of the United States or any aggrieved person 
for preventative or other civil relief in any 
case covered by statute.” (Civil Rights, pt. 
2, hearing before Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, House of Representatives, 84th Cong. 
2d sess., p. 15.) 

Does this authorize the Attorney General, 
as a preventative measure to get court or- 
ders against our local registration and elec- 
tion officials and have voters into court on 
election days? If so, it would violate the 
present laws of every State and the constitu- 
tions of most of our States. For instance, 
let us look at New Jersey's law: 

“Section 19: 44: Arrest under civil process 
on election day. 

“No person who shall have a right to vote 
at any election shall be arrested by virtue 
of any civil process on the day on which such 
election shall be held.” 

All of these laws governing use of troops 
and the civil process on election days have 
been passed for one reason: to saf the 
voter and to allow the States to conduct 
their elections according to law. 

A study of the administration of the 
various civil rights laws shows conclusively 
that they did not succeed. For the most 
part they were declared unconstitutional 
They were finally repealed by the Republi- 
cans under President Taft on March 4, 1909, 
upon a revision of the United States Criminal 
Code (35 U. S. Stat. 1088). 

Actually the Civil Rights Acts, even dur- 
ing the worst years of the reconstruction 
period, were not effective. Attorney General 
after Attorney General reported to Congress 
that convictions could not be obtained be- 
cause most judges thought the laws were 
unconstitutional. See United States At- 
torney General, Reports 1870-1897. So the 
Republican Congress in 1909, upon the rec- 
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ommendation of the Attorney General, 
dropped the remaining Civil Rights Laws, ex- 
cept those in the Judicial Code vesting dis- 
trict courts with original jurisdiction to en- 
force sections 19 and 20 of the old criminal 
code having to do with action of a State in 
depriving citizens of their rights and privi- 
leges secured by the Constitution. See 
United States v. Classic ((1941) 313 U. S. 
299). 

That in 1909, as is the case today, no need 
existed for Federal civil-rights legislation is 
clearly borne out by two factors. 

The first is that prosecutions under the old 
acts flickered out. As the table I have 
here indicates, there were 314 cases in 1871, 
only 25 cases in 1878, and none in 1897, 

I should like this table made a part of my 
testimony. It is taken from the reports to 
Congress of the Attorneys General from 1871 
to 1897: 


Cases of all types under the enforcement acts 
handled by the Attorney general 


314 


TF 


— 
8 


2228 


* 5 


00 


0 


— 
— 


Sh 


1 Included in 1871 and 1873 reports. 
3 Undetermined. 


The second and perhaps the chief reason 


was the very important fact that the States 


had acted to preserve the ballot for all 

people—white and colored. Also, they had 

acted to prevent mob violence. 

‘I have here, for instance, the text of laws 
now in force in South Carolina and Virginia 
to punish lynching. I should also like to 
insert here the laws of these two States. 
Most of the other States have similar and 
effective laws against lynching. I have a 
table here showing there have been only four 
lynchings throughout the United States in 
the last 5 years. There were none in 1953 
or 1954. 

“SOUTH CAROLINA ANTILYNCHING LAW (SOUTH 
CAROLINA CODE OF LAWS (1952), TITLE 16, 
SECTIONS 16-57, 16,59.4) 

“Article 2. Lynching 


“Section 16-57, lynching in the first degree: 
Any act of violence inflicted by a mob upon 
the body of another person which results in 
the death of the person shall constitute the 
crime of lynching in the first degree and shall 
be a felony. Any person found guilty of 
lynching in the first degree shall suffer death 
unless the jury shall recommended the de- 
fendant to the mercy of the court, in which 
event the defendant shall be confined at hard 
labor in the State penitentiary for a term 
not exceeding 40 years or less than 5 years 
at the discretion of the presiding judge. 

“Section 16-58, lynching in the second de- 
gree: Any act of violence inflicted by a mob 
upon the body of another person and from 
which death does not result shall constitute 
the crime of lynching in the second degree 
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and shall be a felony. Any person found 
guilty of lynching in the second degree shall 
be confined at hard labor in the State peni- 
tentiary for a term not exceeding 20 years 
nor less than 3 years, at the discretion of the 
presiding judge. 

“Section 16-59, mob defined: A ‘mob’ is de- 
fined for the purpose of this article as the 
assemblage of two or more persons, without 
color or authority of law, for the premedi- 
tated purpose and with he premeditated 
intent of committing an act of. violence 
upon the person of another. 

“Section 16-59.1, persons present deemed 
members of mob: All persons present as 
members of a mob when an act of violence is 
committed shall be presumed to have aided 
and abetted the crime and shall be guilty as 
principals. 

“Section 16-59.2, duties of sheriff and so- 
licitor when mob commits act of violence: 
When any mob commits an act of violence 
the sheriff of the county wherein the crime 
occurs and the solicitor of the circuit where- 
in the county is located shall act as speedily 
as possible to apprehend and identify the 
members of the mob and bring them to trial. 

“Section 16-59.3, solicitor may investigate 
to apprehend members of mob: Pursuant to 
section 16-59.2 the solicitor of any circuit 
shall have summary power to conduct any 
investigation deemed necessary by him in 
order to apprehend the members of a mob 
and may subpena witnesses and take testi- 
mony under oath. 

“Section 16-59.4, civil lability of members 
of mob: This article shall not be construed 
to relieve any member of any such mob from 
civil liability.” 


“VIRGINIA ANTILYNCHING LAW, VIRGINIA CODE 
(1950), TITLE 18, SECTION 36-42 
“Article 2. Lynching 

“Section 18-36, mobs and lynching defined: 
A collection of people, assembled for the pur- 
pose and with the intention of committing 
an assault or a battery upon any person and 
without authority of law, shall be deemed a 
mob for the purpose of this article; and any * 
act of violence by a mob upon the body of any 
person, which shall result in the death of 
such person, shall constitute a lynching 
within the meaning of this article. 

“Indictment using word ‘mob’ without 
elaboration is sufficient: Defendant was 
charged with being one of a mob and in that 
capacity with feloniously assaulting another. 
The lynch law (this section) defines a mob. 
Therefore, an elaboration in the indictment 
of these statutory provisions defining a mob 
is not necessary, as they are too plain for 
argument and could not possibly have been 
misunderstood. 

“Statement of member of mob at time of 
assault admissible: Objection was made to 
the admissibility in evidence of statements 
made by a member of the mob at the time of 
the assault to the effect that the person 
assaulted had run his wife away from home 
and put her in an institution. It was held 
that all that was then done and Said was part 
of the resgestae and competent. 

“Section 18-37, lynching deemed murder: 
The lynching of any person within this State 
by a mob, shall be deemed murder, and any 
and every person composing a mob and every 
accessory thereto, by which any person is 
lynched, shall be guilty of murder, and upon 
conviction, shall be punished as provided in 
Article 1 of this chapter, 

“Section 18-38, assault and battery by 
mob: nature of offense: Any and every person 
composing a mob which shall commit a sim- 
ple assault or battery, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and punished as provided for by 
section 19-265; and any and every person 
composing a mob which shall maliciously 
or unlawfully shoot, stab, or wound any 
person, or by any means cause him bodily 
injury with intent to maim, disable, dis- 
figure, or kill him, shall be guilty of a felony 
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and upon conviction shall be confined in 
the penitentiary for not less than 1 year nor 
more than 10 years; provided however, that 
if such injury shall result in death of such 
person, each and every principal and acces- 
sory of such mob, and accessory thereto, shall 
be guilty of murder, and upon conviction, 
shall be punished as provided in section 
18-37. 

“Section 18-39, apprehension and prosecu- 
tion of participants in a lynching: The at- 
torney for the Commonwealth of any county 
or city in which a lynching may occur shall 
promptly and diligently endeavor to ascertain 
the identity of the persons who in any way 
participated therein, or who composed the 
mob which perpetrated the same, and have 
them apprehended, and shall promptly pro- 
ceed with the prosecution of any and all per- 
sons so found; and to the end that such 
offenders may not escape proper punishment, 
such attorney for the Commonwealth may 
be assisted in all such endeavors and prose- 
cutions by the Attorney General or other 
prosecutors designated by the Governor for 
the purpose; and the Governor may have full 
authority to spend such sums as he may deem 
necessary for the purpose of seeking out the 
identity and apprehending the members of 
such guilty mob. 

“Section 18-40, civil Uability for lynching: 
Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to relieve any member of any such mob from 
civil liability to the personal representative 
of the victim of such lynching. 

“Section 18-41, persons suffering death 
from mob attempting to lynch another per- 
son: Any person suffering death from a mob 
attempting to lynch another person shall 
come within the provisions of this article, and 
his personal representatives shall be entitled 
to relief in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if he were the originally intended 
victim of such mob. 

“Section 18-42, jurisdiction: Jurisdiction 
of all actions and prosecutions under any of 
the provisions of this article shall be in the 
circuit court of the county or corporation 
court of the city wherein a lynching may 
occur or of the county or city from which 
the person lynched may have been taken, as 
aforesaid.” 


Chronology of incidence of so-called lynching 
in the United States (as reported by 
Tuskegee Institute, department of records 
and research) 


9 106 115 
25 105 130 
7 85 92 
15 s vo 
7 76 83 
5 57 62 
3 62 65 
2 58 60 
8 RY 97 
13 69 82 
9 67 76 
7 60 67 
2 61 6s 
1 SL 52 
4 51 55 
13 50 69 
4 5 54 
2 36 38 
4 60 64 
7 76 83 
8 53 61 
5 59 64 
6 5¹ 57 
4 2 33 
0 16 16 
0 17 17 
7 23 3 
0 16 16 
1 10 11 
3 7 10 
1 20 2¹ 
1 12 13 
2 6 118 
4 2⁴ 28 
0 15 15 
2 18 20 
0 8 8 
0 8 8 
0 6 6 
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Chronology o/ incidence of so-called lynching 
in the United States (as reported by 
Tuskegee Institute, department of records 
and research)—Continued 


Year 


White | Negro | Total 


1 2 3 
1 4 5 
0 4 4 
0 6 6 
0 3 3 
0 2 2 
0 1 1 
0 6 6 
0 1 1 
1 1 2 
0 3 3 
1 1 2 
0 1 1 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 3 3 
195 1,990 


Similarly, my State, South Carolina, has 
repealed the poll tax to remove any doubt 
as to whether this tax could be used to deny 
Persons the right to vote. Actually, the tax 
Was used to support schools and we badly 
need the funds, but anyway the tax has gone. 


4 BRIEF EXAMINATION OF THE SCOPE OF THIS 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION REVEALS THAT IT 15 
LEGALLY NOT CONSTITUTIONAL 


I assume that you gentlemen are suf- 
ciently versed in the laws of the land and the 
Various States, by reason of your being on 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives, to realize that in every State 
there are not only applicable, but adequate 
criminal statutes, or, common law provisions 
in effect, to guarantee any necessary civil 
Tights to any person or persons. The scope 
ot the proposed legislation as it appears to 
me as a lawyer, is to encompass the admin- 
istration of whatever laws are in effect, and 
this the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held to be without the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts and, therefore, unconsti- 
tutional. In 1898 in the case of Williams v. 
Mississippi, evidently all certiorari from the 
Supreme Court of the State of Mississippi, 
the Supreme Court of the United States held 
(vol, 170, pp. 213-219): “It has also been 
held, in a yery recent case, to justify a re- 
Moval from a State court to a Federal court 
ot a cause in which such rights are alleged 
to be denied, that such denial must be the 
result of the constitution or laws of the 
State, not of the administration of them.” 


If this is an attempt to substitute the laws 
Of the United States for the laws of the 
States then we are doing an injustice to every 
State of the Union, including your own. 


It is neither practical nor legal to attempt 
to place a protective umbrella over all the 
Teal or imaginary evils of man’s humanity or 
man's inhumanity to man, especially in the 
field of race relations. We are witnessing here 
an attempt to reach beyond the Constitu- 
tion, usurp the powers of the States and 
create a monster, which will probably, if 
Created, be out of control long before its 
maturity. Such was realized in the case 
Of the United States v. Reese et al. (vol. 92, 
PP. 214-221, U. S. Repts.) where an attempt 
Was made to divest Kentucky of its right to 
set forth the qualifications of electors. 


You gentlemen are doubtless familiar 
With the facts that the defenders in that 
dase were indicted for their conduct of a 
municipal election, demurred to the indict- 
ment on the grounds the Supreme Court of 
the United States had no jurisdiction. In 
holding the States had the right to set the 
Qualifications for electors the Court stated: 

“It would certainly be dangerous if the 
legislature could set a net large enough to 
Catch all possible offenders, and leave it to 
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the courts to step inside and say who could 
be rightfully detained, and who should be 
set at large. This would, to some extent, 
substitute the judicial for the legislative 
department of the Government. The courts 
enforce the legislative will when ascertained, 
if within the constitutional grant of power. 
Within its legitimate sphere, Congress is 
supreme, and beyond the control of the 
courts; but if it steps outside of its con- 
stitutional limitations, and attempts that 
which is beyond its reach, the courts are 
authorized to, and when called upon in due 
course of legal proceedings must, annul 
its encroachments upon the reserved power 
of the States and the people.” 

I bring these cases to your attention, as 
I am certain you would not wish to pass 
legislation, or even consider it, if it were 
unconstitutional by nature and beyond the 
powers of the Federal Government in scope. 


CONCLUSION 


I hope you will look around and get the 
truth before you bring out this legislation 
for any consideration.. In every part of the 
country, progress has been made and is being 
made in race relations, and especially in 
that part of the country in which I am privi- 
leged to live, and which I represent. Then, 
aside ‘from political pressures, inconclusive 
investigations, and the opinions of biased 
organizations, you can make a decision. 

I deeply appreciate your time. 


The Postman From France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


THE POSTMAN FROM FRANCE 


“Monsieur le Facteur" is a great personage 
in France. As & matter of fact, he is a great 
personage right here in America, where he 
is known as the postman. In both countries, 
the postman sometimes brings good news 
and sometimes bad. But the current visit 
to New York of M. Abel Charbonnier, who de- 
livers the mail in the French town of Lafay- 
ette (population 840) is all to the good. 

M. Charbonnier is here to deliever no fewer 
than 500,000 postcards all expressing the 
friendship of people throughout France for 
people throughout the United States. This 
flood of mail is the direct result of a broad- 
cast to France by Mr. A. N. Spanel, chairman 
of International Latex Corp., whose untiring 
work toward Franco-American amity has won 
commendation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
To carry the responses to the United States, 
the French Government selected M. Char- 
bonnier, the 30-year-old postman of Lafay- 
ette. He had never been to Paris before, 
much less New York, so his first visit to the 
big city understandably is making a consid- 
erable impression upon him. 

This flood of friendship cards is a cheering 
manifestation of the affection and under- 
standing that links two countries so long as- 
sociated in the defense of common beliefs 
and principles. We're grateful to M. Char- 
bonnier for delivering the mail to us. And 
we hope he will have a lot of pleasant things 
to tell his neighbors when he resumes his 
daily rounds in Lafayette. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19,1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week has been designated as Brother- 
hood Week and I feel the editorial writ- 
ten by Mr. Harry H. Schlacht for the 
East Side News in commemoration of the 
event is one which should be brought to 
the attention of-all men. For this rea- 
son, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I insert in the Recorp Mr. Schlacht’s 
editorial and commend it to my col- 
leagues: 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


Brotherhood Week will be observed from 
February 17 to February 24. It is sponsored 
by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. It is designed to spread the gos- 
pel of brotherhood throughout the land. 

God made us neighbors, let justice make 
us friends, Brotherhood represents the vi- 
sion that shines across 1900 years from the 
uplifted face of that Man from Galilee, who 
believed in it so intensely that He willingly 
died for it. For brotherhood is our surest 
defense against the forces of godlessneas 
which are riding roughshod in other parts 
of the world. 

“I sought my God but He eluded me. I 
sought my soul but my soul I could not see. 
I sought my brother and I found all three.” 

Tolerance thrives in sunlight. It believes 
in the humaneness of humanity and marks 
the elimination of class distinction. It sym- 
bolizes the freedom of the soul. 

Those who bring sunshine into the lives 
of others cannot keep it from themselves, 
Intolerance clings to darkness. It is man’s 
inhumanity to man. It is contrary to the 
spirit of God. It is repugnant to all that is 
noble in man. 

Intolerance is the illegitimate offepring of 
race hatred. It is the greatest enemy of our 
democratic institutions. It has no place in 
our American democracy. Any man who at- 
tempts to foster race discord joins in a dec- 
laration of war against all we hold precious 
in our treasured history. 

Mother Nature echoes the notes of unity. 
The earth goes round the sun for all people. 
The heart’s blood circulates for all races. 
No matter to what race the artist belongs 
there are seven colors in the spectrum. 
There are eight notes in the octave. There 
are no racial laws in astronomy or geology. 

We must find room in our hearts for every 
race or, we deny the creed of Americanism— 
the brothérhood of man, and the fatherhood 
of God, Let us relate here a story that has 
come of World War II that truly stirs the 
souls of men, It is the story and the glory 
of America. = 

It happened one day in April 1945. Many 
of our lads were caged in a prison camp in 
Germany. Word came that the advancing 
American Army was on its way. The em- 
bittered SS men were in a frenzy of despair. 
They lined up the prisoners of war and read 
the instructions. ` They commanded the Jews 
to step forward. But at this command all 
the Americans moved forward one pace. 
All the American boys: the Jews, the Bap- 
tists, the Methodists, the Catholics, those 
with other affiliations and those with none. 
The Nazis were bewildered. They had never 
before faced such a situation. They directed 
that all were to be shot indiscriminately. 
The response was equally characteristic. 
Some day this historic scene will be painted 
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in murals on public buildings. For it repre- 
sented America at its best. 
The principles of American brotherhood 


sailed with our military forces. They fle- 


with the cavalry of the clouds. They 
marched with our troops. They were 
aboard our naval vessels. They sleep with 
our honored dead. All creeds, races, and 
colors which make up the American fabric 
of life, have fought and died together, so 
that they may live together. 

Whether we are Protestants, Catholics, or 
Jews; whether we are black or white, we are 
members of the brotherhood of free Ameri- 
cans. Let us keep the light burning that 
made America great. Let us cherish the 
thought that we are Americans. Let us have 
a unified feeling of one flag and one country, 
Let us recognize the fatherhood of God de- 
mands the brotherhood of man. Let us all 
march forward in one great body with un- 
divided ranks toward the dawn. 


Results of McGregor Poll on National 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to place in the Recorp the 
results of a questionnaire I sent to the 
citizens in the 17th Ohio District whom 
it is my proud honor to represent in 
the Congress of the United States. 
‘The questions were concerned with per- 
tinent national and international prob- 
lems facing Congress today. 

I regret I could not send a question- 
naire to each of my constituents in the 
district but it is my belief that the re- 
plies received represent the opinions of 
a cross-section of those I represent. 
In the questionnaire I ask them to list 
their occupation or profession. This 
gives me the opportunity to tabulate 
them as separate groups, which in turn 
helps me obtain a more complete analy- 
sis of their thinking. Especially grat- 
ifying to me is the large percentage of 
the completed forms which contain com- 
ments on the questions and proves to me 
that the average constituent of my dis- 
trict is interested in the important issues 
now before this legislative body and is 
anxious te express his views on them. 

The population in my district is com- 
posed of about half rural and half urban 
with nearly all of the labor and farm 
organizations represented, as well as 
large and small business. Included also 
are two colleges and two universities. 
Through the medium of this question- 
naire, I feel that I have gained the ma- 
jority opinion of those I represent. 

The questionnaire and the results are 
as follows: 

Pesrvary 1957. 
From: J. Harry McGrecor, Member of Con- 
gress, 17th Ohio District. 
A QUESTIONNAIRE 

In an endeavor to learn the views of the 
folks back home relative to several subjects 
of national importance that will be before 


the Congress, may we have your considered 
opinion? 
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President Eisenhower has requested Congress to declare a policy for this Government to 
follow in regard to aggressors against Mideast countries 


Aid for Middle East countries: Do you favor— 
(a) The President having the authoris to provide economic and military aid to Mideast 
A tber Nequest ATO ESS oe 
(b) The President having the authority to use American forces if needed and requested when 
nnen ↄ ↄ—T—. . . N RO 
Hungarian refugees: Do you favor 
(a) Placing a limit on the number of refugees being admitted to the United States from Com- 
„ d y eigenen’ 
() Continuation of the McCarran-Walter Act? (rigid yearly quotas) -unnn 
(e) N the same privilege of admittance to those who might rebel in other satellite coun- 
Federal aid to schools: Do you favor Federal aid— 
(a) For the construction of school buildings? 
(b) For ail school ree ge se including operation? 
(c) For segregated 
The farm program: Do you believe— 
(a) That all farmers should be allowed to vote on the crop referendum regardless of their crop 


Aid for Middle East Countries: Do you favor— 

(a) The President having the authority to provide Economic and Military aid to Middle 
East coping u their request? 

Total resul! occupations._..... 
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(d) The — i having the authority to use American forces if needed aud requested when 
invasion occurs 
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Percentage distribution of replies to questionnaire—Continued 


Yes N 


Federal ald to schools: Do you favor Federal ad 
(a) For the construction of school buildings? 
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Quick Action on Replacement Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Congress are often quick to condemn 
yet slow to commend heads of executive 
agencies and their staffs. 

I am pleased today to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record two editorials 
from the Ohio State Journal of January 
23 and the Columbus Dispatch of Jan- 
uary 21 commending the rapid process- 
ing by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency of certificates for so-called sec- 


tion 221 housing for families to be dis- 
placed from areas to be redeveloped in 
the city of Columbus. 

Section 221 housing, originated in the 
Housing Act of 1954 and amended in 
the Housing Act of 1956, envisions low- 
cost private housing for sale or rent to 
families displaced by governmental ac- 
tion. 

The Slum Clearance and Rehabilita- 
tion Commission of Columbus has com- 
mended the efforts made by our former 
colleague, Albert M. Cole, Housing Ad- 
ministrator, in certification of more than 
two thousand units of 221 housing for 
Columbus. The prompt action of Mr. 
Cole and his staff, especially Mr. Forrest 
Smith, FHA director in Columbus, in 
working with Columbus officials, has en- 
abled local builders to plan now for the 
construction of these facilities in suffi- 
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-cient time to afford an orderly approach 
to family relocation. 


The impact upon 
those unfortunate enough to be ad- 
versely affected by slum-clearance ac- 
tions is tremendously relieved when Fed- 
eral and local agencies move with dis- 
patch and efficiency to make possible the 
rehousing of slum families in clean, safe, 
and sanitary dwellings. This is what 
happened in Columbus, and these agen- 
cies are to be commended. 

The editorials follow: 

[Prom the Ohio State Journal of January 23, 
1957] 

Quick ACTION on BACKING Home Loans 

It is reasuring to observe from time to 
time that our Federal Government, notori- 
ously slow in acting on some matters, can 
quickly deliver when great need exists. A 
gratifying example of this is the quick action 
taken by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to assist our community in obtaining 
replacement homes for families being dis- 
placed by our vast expressway system, slum 
clearance and other public improvements. 

The Federal agency gave its stamp of ap- 
proval to more than $20 million worth of 
FHA insured loans in the relatively short 
time of about 2 months after the request was 
made. This speed represents cooperation and 
goed work by Forrest Smith, local FHA di- 
rector; John P. McCollum, Chicago regional 
director of HHFA; Albert Cole, HHFA admin- 
istrator, and city employees who prepared the 
application. 

This special financing of privately built 
homes is not a panacea for the replacement 
housing problem. There are in our express- 
way and slum clearance areas many families 
and aged persons whose incomes are so low 
that the only way they can obtain adequate 
housing is through public 8 

Express ways could never be built if only 
those families capable of paying the cost of 
private housing are removed from the path. 
Every family must be moved and the low 
downpayment plan for homes, made possible 
by the $20 million guaranty, makes such 
removal possible. 

This special financing guaranty was made 
available by Congress to make certain that 
displaced families will have adequate homes. 


It appears to be working well toward that end 
in Columbus. 


From the Columbus Dispatch of January 21, 
1957] 


Prompr WORK on HOUSING 


The speed of the Federal agencies involved 
in setting up a program for housing the 
many familles which will be displaced here 
as the new expressway and slum clearance 
work gets underway has been met by an 
equally prompt response by our local build- 
ers. 


They have signed up quickly so as to make 
possible the early construction of new homes 
and apartments to house the families which, 
perforce, must move to make way for a 
series of coming improvements. 

The Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency completed its plans for the Columbus 
ares in about 90 days, and as a result more 
than $20 million in FHA-insured loans for 
financing this extensive move has become 
available. 

Enough builders have signified a willing- 
ness to go ahead with the construction to 
insure all the 2,212 units which the Wash- 
ington office has approved as necessary. 

This quick development will make pos- 
sible the steady progress which will be nec- 
essary if the expressway work is to be fin- 
ished on time, and if the slum clearance 
programs are to get underway within a rea- 
sonable time. 

The promptness with which this part of 
the procedure has been tackled calls for some 
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notice and approval for the Federal agency's 
efficiency at a time when so many similar 
agencies are being criticized for slow proc- 
essing. It calls also for some notice of the 
vast amount of work done so rapidly by so 
many local people involved in preparing all 
the details, 


Why Lose Some of Best Military 
Brains to Industry? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage by Congress of extensive military 
career incentives during the past several 
years has permitted the Armed Forces 
to meet its numerical strength require- 
ments, but merely keeping pace with cur- 
rent needs automatically means being 
obsolescent. 

Mr. Speaker, the business manager 
who merely tries to keep his plans and 
policies up to date is already out of date. 
Instead, he must build his plans on an 
up-to-the-future basis if he expects to 
be successful and to meet competition. 
This same situation applies to the mili- 
tary services, for in spite of the marked 
improvements in retention capabilities 
of the Armed Forces, it is clearly evident 
that the defense organization of this 
country is still far from its goal of attain- 
ing a balanced work force. There is a 
tendency on the part of many of us to 
feel satisfied with these improvements 
in overall military personnel retention 
rates. In fact, however, this overall rate 
is but a camouflage for the much deeper 
rooted problem. 

Mr. Speaker, more important than the 
number of people involved is the prob- 
lem of developing the right blend of hu- 
man skills during this time of radical 
change now occurring within the military 
services, for the fact is that in those 
occupational areas where training invest- 
ment is greatest, the reenlistment rate 
of military enlisted personel is at a low 
ebb. Similarly, the retention of skilled 
officer personnel shows a like low rate. 
The rentention of skilled officer person- 
nel shows a like low rate. The retention 
rates for the hard core, the long lead 
time, and the difficult-to-produce skills 
is far below that which is required to 
maintain a quality military force, let 
alone build toward the personnel needs 
necessary to meet even the more radical 
technical developments that are in the 
offing. 

Mr. Tom Lambert, writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune, discusses this 
problem. His is not an article of hard 
and cold statistics, but rather is the per- 
sonal story of four airmen in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command who are leaving the 
service shortly because they can make 
twice as much money in civilian life. 
Each of these four individuals is a skilled 
specialist, and it is upon such that the 
operational readiness of the Strategic 
Air Command is dependent. For the 
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United States taxpayer the departure of 
these four young men from the Air Force 
means a loss of over $75,000 which has 
been spent training them to become ex- 
perts in jet engines, aircraft maintenance 
and communications. For the Strategic 

Air Command, the free world's mightiest 

weapon, it means a serious lowering of 

the experience level within the Sores 
mand. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not only the en- 
listed personnel who are eyeing coldly 
the pay they receive while in the military. 
A combat veteran colonel, for instance, 
sees no future in becoming a general with 
all of its extra work and pressure for 
merely $40 more a month. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I request that the article 
by Mr. Tom Lambert, appearing in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Feburary 5, 
1957, be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp.. I recommend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, and strongly urge 
that the points brought out in this ar- 
ticle be kept in mind, and that all of us 
lend positive support to the military pay 
adjustment proposals which I under- 
stand are currently being developed in 
the form of legislation by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Arm Force Men TELL War Tuer Lreave— 
Four Sar THEY Can GET TWICE AS MUCH 
PAY IN INDUSTRY 

(By Tom Lambert) 

OFFUTT Am Force Base, NEBR., February 
4—Four trim young sergeants with a total 
of nearly 20 years’ experience in some of the 
Air Forces’ most critical skills told the New 
York Herald Tribune today they are leaving 
the service shortly because they can make at 
least twice as much money in civilian life. 

Not 1 of the 4 had any complaint about the 
Air Force, other than the low pay he is re- 
ceiving, a complaint heard almost universally 
around this Strategic Air Command head- 
quarters and base from corporals to colonels, 
from skilled technicians to truckdrivers. 
Three of the sergeants indicated they might 
stay in uniform if granted raises in their 
pay. which, one declared seriously and em- 
phatically, “just isn't enough for me and my 
wife and kids to live on.” 

SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN TRAINING 
For the United States taxpayer, the de- 

parture of these four young men from the 
Air Force means the loss of over $75,000, 
which has been spent training them to be- 
come experts in jet engines, aircraft mainte- 
nance, and communications. For SAC the 
free world’s mightiest weapon with its jet 
bombers and hydrogen and atomic bombs, 
their departure has two major effects: 

The need for men to replace them with 
the odds heavily in favor of the replacements 
leaving the service when their enlistments 
are finished. 

Loss of technical skills vital to operation of 
SAC’s war-deterring bombers, and a dilution 
of the skill and experience levels through- 
out the command. 

The most skilled and experienced of the 
four is T. Sgt. Fred R. Brown, 23, of Spring- 
field, Mo., a jet engine specialist with 7 years 
in the Air Force. Sergeant Brown, a slim, 
blue-eyed, intense blond, wants to stay in 
the Air Force. He can't. It doesn't pay 
him enough money to take care of his 
family. 

Sergeant Brown makes a little over $330 
monthly. He pays $100 a month for rent, 
in a house 13 miles from this base. He 
couldn't get housing on the base—there is 
far from enough for all who want it, He 
drives to work daily, over rough gravel roads 
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which means occasional repair bills for his 
car. When he pays his rent, food, fuel, and 
gasoline bills, Sergeant Brown is out of 
money. “I had about $1,000 in savings when 
I came here,” he said ruefully. Now, that's 
gone. 

I'd like to stay in,“ he continued. I like 
the Air Force, it has treated me fine. But 
the pay just isn't enough for me and my 
wife and kids to live on. I'm getting out 
and going into business at home with some 
relatives.“ 

The Strategic Air Command, relying more 
and more on jet bombers with which to deter 
Communist aggression, has one less jet 
engine expert. 

For two other sergeants, the Strategic Air 
Command has been the taxpayer-supported 
training institute where they learned the 
skills for which industry will pay twice as 
much as the Air Force. 

S. Sgts. James E. Peek, 24, Nashville, Tenn., 
and Bohumir Blaho, 22, Brookfield, III., are 
aircraft crew chiefs. They repair and main- 
tain airplanes on the ground, or make re- 
pairs during flights. Both are approaching 
the end of their first 4-year enlistments, and 
both are going after jobs with commercial 
airlines as crew chiefs. 

“I will be getting about 6450 a month for 
doing the same kind of work I'm doing 
here,” Sergeant Peek said. “Here I get 
$163.80 a month base pay. It's just not 
enoug 

Sergeant Blaho makes the identical 
point—not enough pay. “I like to travel.“ he 
said, “and I've traveled with the Air Force. 
But I get $163.80 base pay a month. I can 
get $400-$450 a month in Chicago as a crew 
chief for an air-line, and still travel. I 
have no complaints with the Air Force, only 
the pay.” 

The Strategic Air Command, whose essence 
and reason for being is flying, has two less 
8 chiefs to maintain and repair its air- 

t. 

Sgt. William R. Turner, 23, Bay City, Mich., 
has a less critical skill of another kind. 
He's a telephone repair and installation man, 
base pay 8142 a month. That's not enough, 
he says, for himself and Mrs. Turner to live 
on decently. 

ve been lucky, I haven't had to send 
my wife home like some of the guys,“ he 
said. “What kind of marriage is that, when 
you can’t keep your wife with you but have 
to send her home to her folks or your 
folks because you don’t make enougi. money 
to keep here with you?” 

Sergeant Turner is returning to the elec- 
trician’s trade he left to enlist in the Air 
Force. He says he'll get about $3:50 an hour 
as an electrician, compared with about $4.70 
a day Air Force pay. 

The Strategic Air Command, which must 
have instantaneous communications because 
time is a major factor in event of emergen- 
cles, especially combat, has one less ¢om- 
munications expert. 

It is not only enlisted men who are eying 
coldly the pay they receive from the Air 
Force. A flying major who led bomber 
flights over Germany in World War II. left 
the service and came back in 1951 to fly 
B-36's, said, “I'll never get rich in this job 
and I'll never have any luxuries. I should 
get out, the pay is lousy. My wife wonders 
why I don't get out. Why don't I? I don't 
know, for sure. It's being in this outfit, the 
best; it’s flying. It sure isn't the pay.“ 

he pay has another unexpected effect—it 
isn't large enough even for generals to make 
all younger officers aspire to star rank. 

“I work for a brigadier,” said n combat- 
veteran colonel. “I see the pressure he's 
under. He makes 40 bucks a month more 
than Ido. I really wonder if I want to be a 
1-star, to pull all that extra work and pres- 
sure for 40 bucks more.” 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to submit the 
following editorial written by Mr. Harry 
H. Schlacht on the occasion of the 148th 
anniversary of the birth of our great 
emancipator, Abraham Lincoln. This 
editorial appeared in the East Side 
News, a local publication circulated 
among the residents of the 19th Con- 
gressional District of New York. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A NATION'S INSPIRATION 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

One hundred and forty-eight years ago, 
February 12, 1809, a great soul beamed like 
a morning star upon a troubled world. In a 
log cabin among the green hills of Kentucky, 
and in an atmosphere that was similar in 
humbleness to the birth of Christ, the first 
cry of the babe that was Abe Lincoln fell 
upon human ears. 

It was an eventful year in the birth of 
great men. Chopin and Mendelssohn, among 
the musical geniuses; Gladstone, among the 
statesmen; Darwin, among the scientists; 
Poe, among the poets; Thomas Jefferson was 
President of the United States. 

Lincoln was God's gift to America. He 
was the Nation's inspiration. He was the 
symbol of our freedom. He was the expositor 
of eternal truths. He was the great com- 
moner of mankind. He is the resplendid 
jewel which emblazons the coronet of time. 

He is the personification of American- 
ism. He is the incarnation of our democracy. 
He is the common heritage of all races and 
creeds. He is the richest legacy of our coun- 
try. No gentler or sweeter soul ever lived. 

Lincoln subdue wrath with gentle kind- 
ness, hate with courage, and revenge with 
compassion. His greatness lay in the un- 
common combination of the simplest human 
qualities, in the unshakeable faith in God, 
and in the unquenchable devotion to the 
ideals of our American Republic. 

He has been recorded in history and song. 
He has been cast in bronze. He has been 
sculptured in marble. He has been painted 
on canvas. 

Where is there bronze strong enough, 
where is there granite firm enough, where is 
there stone white enough, to exemplify the 
tenderness and strength, the humility and 
fortitude, that made Lincoln such a majes- 
tic character? 

All the magic of the morning, noon and 
night, all the mysteries of the dark forests 
and all the starry skies were in his eyes. His 
face was cut deep with care and affection 
for all mankind. His love was as boundless 
as the sea and as unlimitable as space. 

Abe Lincoln at Gettysburg was an im- 
mortal and soul-stirring scene. Neither the 
practiced hand of a Raphael, nor the art 
and skill of a Praxiteles-could adequately 
portray its original setting. He spoke his 
Gettysbury address in the eloquence of eter- 
nity. The ages were listening. Rarely, if 
ever, has any man said so much in so few 
words 


It is the supreme masterpiece of the Eng- 
lish language. It will stand as the oration of 
all times. The cadence of its words makes 
it as beautiful as a Psalm. 

His address is the fountain spring of our 
American way of life. His truths are the 
foundation stone of free government. His 
words are the summation of American 
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ideals—a flaming torch for the oppressed of 
the earth who seek the blessings of liberty. 

Standing before the graves of our fallen 
heroes on the now historic battlefield of 
Gettysburg, Lincoln said: “These dead shall 
not have died in vain.” But—that this 
Nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that the Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Today his ideals are being challenged. 
Today communism is seeking to spread its 
cancerous growth, to degrade and destroy 
our democracy. “Our Government shall not 
perish from the earth,” if we remain strong 
and keep our defenses high. 

We cannot retain our freedom unless we 
are strong. We cannot be strong without 
adequate national defense. 


Girls, Think of Nursing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, a very 
good friend of mine, Bill Delahan, has 
just recently been hospitalized at Hanna 
House. University Hospitals, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Iam happy to report that he has 
made an excellent recovery and is now 
back at his desk as editor of the Rocky 
River Herald. 

Bill has done an outstanding job for 
this wonderful community paper. Asan 
example of his topnotch ability, I take 
pride in submitting an editorial he wrote 
in which he paid tribute to the wonderful 
care he received from the nursing stoff 
at the Hanna House. The editorial 
follows: 

Gmts, THINK OF NURSING 

The nursing profession is one that is vital 
not only to the health, but also the morale 
of those who through illness find it necessary 
to spend time in any one of the many out- 
standing hospitals in the Cleveland area. 

The fact that nurses provide morale build- 
ing for the patients in their care is one 
known to all who have been patients in 
Greater Cleveland hospitals or hospitals any- 
where. 

Believe me, when I speak of nurses build- 
ing patient morale I am commenting from 
firsthand knowledge. I just recently com- 
pleted an 11-day hospital visit and have 
nothing but the highest praise for nurses. 
This also applies to the wonderful nurses’ 
aids. 

Those who enter nursing must have a deep 
interest in mankind because they are thrown 
into constant contact with people in ill 
health. 

They are removed for the greater part of 
the working day from those who are healthy 
and spend their time alleviating the physi- 
cal woes of patients whose spirits as well as 
their physical bodies are at low ebb. 

Some of them may be depressed by the 
health of those with whom they must work, 
but the majority of nurses in our acquaint- 
ance certainly do not show it. Instead, they 
have a cheerful outlook on life. 

What a sense of relief it must give a nurse 
to learn that a patient critically ill for a 
time, is recovering. They show it in their 
faces. How hard it must be for them to take 
when a patient continues downhill. 

Any girl who has the slightest interest in 
things scientific plus a warm heart that 
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makes her interested in people should con- 
sider the nursing profession as an occupation, 

While a nurse can make a good living in 
the economic sense, the pay is not munificent. 
The gratification comes in other ways—the 
peace of mind and body she can bring to a 
patient; the cry of a newborn baby; the grate- 
fulness of a patient for her services; the re- 
turn to health of a body once wracked with 
illness and pain. 

The doctors and nurses made my home 
away from home much more homelike than 
would have been possible without them. 
They filled the lonely hours that otherwise 
would have been ones of not only loneliness 
but boredom. 

My own personal thanks to the nurses at 
Hanna House, University Hospitals, for their 
thoughtfulness and kindliness in the still 
watches of the night. May the number of 
their Kind in the nursing profession ever 
increase. 

P. S.—My thanks to the many thoughtful 
people who by their cards and telephone calls 
helped to make my recovery that much more 
speedy. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, anniver- 
saries often commemorate different 
kinds of occasions. Sometimes they re- 
call memories of stirring or happy events 
in the past. The observance of the 
birthdays of two great Americans makes 
this month of February especially im- 
portant to us. Often, however, anniver- 
saries are solemn reminders of the in- 
justices still being countenanced in the 
world today. Such an anniversary was 
February 16—the 39th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. 

For an all-too-brief score of years, 
Lithuania and her Baltic neighbors, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Finland, and Poland had 
freedom to develop their own national 
and democratic way of life. During her 
period of independence, from 1918 to 
1940, Lithuania made remarkable prog- 
ress in every phase of life, and received 
the recognition of the other free na- 
tions for her cultural, educational, and 
economic growth. 

However, in August of 1939, the Soviet 
Union concluded an infamous agreement 
with the Nazis to divide eastern Europe 
between them—a fate suffered by these 
peoples on several occasions throughout 
history. By terms of this most unholy 
alliance, the Baltic countries, including 
the eastern half of Poland, fell into the 
sphere of the Soviet Union. The Rus- 
sians were not long in extending their 
influence over these valiant little repub- 
lics which had asked no more than the 
right to live their own lives in peace. 
They were annexed in 1940 by the Rus- 
sians; then by the Nazi armies from 1941 
to 1944, and then reoccupied and ruled 
by the Soviet forces up to the present 
day. During these years of agony, the 
people of these Baltic republics were 
forced to choose between some desperate 
alternatives—to flee over the perilous 
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Baltic to the friendly Scandinavian coun- 
tries or to Germany, knowing that a very 
uncertain fate awaited them in Hitler’s 
crumbling Reich, or to stay, knowing 
that death or deportation awaited many 
of them at the hands of the Soviets. Few 
people have endured such a cruel ordeal. 

The example of Hungary has shown us 
that the spirit of freedom and independ- 
ence burns brightly in eastern Europe, 
masked, perhaps, by a sullen compliance 
with the Soviet overlords as eloquent 
as open revolt itself. Over Eastern Eu- 
rope has descended, in the words of Win- 
ston Churchill who was speaking of an 
earlier era of oppression, “a long night of 
barbarism, unbroken by even a star of 
hope” unless we in the United States 
forever insist and maintain that under 
no circumstances will we ever be parties 
to the bargaining away of the right of 
independence of Lithuania and her sis- 
ter republics. We must continue to re- 
fuse to recognize the occupation of the 
three Baltic countries. 

The people of Lithuanian descent have 
contributed much to America and the 
other lands in which they have settled in 
search of haven and a new life. I join 
with others in commending them for 
their steadfast devotion to those princi- 
ples espoused by the two great Americans 
whose birthdays we celebrate this month. 
What Lincoln and Washington stood for 
are as applicable to Lithuania as to the 
United States. Liberty is indivisible, and 
tyranny, wherever it is found, threatens 
our own liberties. Let us hope that our 
expressions of tribute to Lithuania on 
this occasion May once more demon- 
strate to the entire world our firm desire 
that other peoples of the world may come 
to enjoy the blessings of freedom that 
we have always known, 


More Objections to the Ruling on National 
Guard Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
would be a terrific handicap for some 


people if the present recommendation of 


the Department of Defense to modify the 
active-training program of the National 
Guard is adopted. It would be difficult 
for young men to take 6 months’ train- 
ing, leaving seasonal duties on the farm. 
It would be a handicap to students in 
college. It would break precedents as 
old as our history. 

Unless provision were made for indi- 
vidual hardship cases that would be 
thoroughly equitable, I feel this move by 
the Defense Department is unjustified 
and unwarranted. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like permission 
to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
a letter from one of several of my con- 
stituents who have written me in protest 
against this recommendation, 
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s ComPany F, 
136TH INFANTRY REGIMENT, 
NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY, 
Thief River Falls, Minn., February 11,1957. 

Dear Mas. Knutson: We, the officers and 
men of Company F, 136th Infantry Regiment, 
Minnesota National Guard of Thief River 
Falls, Minn,, feel that it is imperative that 
the present recomemndations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense be rescinded and a modified 
active duty training program be adopted. 
We feel that it would be advantageous to our 
unit if the program recommended by the 
National Guard would be adopted. 

In our area which is extensively farming, it 
would be difficult for young men to take 6 


‘months’ training from their farms, and it is 


recommended that these men be permitted 
to take active duty training during the win- 
ter months when there isn't much farm work 
to be done. Young men should be per- 
mitted to finish their schooling before going 
on active duty. The 11 weeks of active duty 
would be very beneficial for young men be- 
tween the ages 17-1814 and a tour of duty 
of 11 weeks’ duration would in no way inter- 
fere with schooling as this active duty could 
be taken right after graduation from high 
school. 

At the present it takes quite an intensive 
recruiting program to maintain our strength 
and a program such as the one advocated by 
the Department of Defense would seriously 
retard our recruiting. Our turnover of per- 
sonnel is very heavy and recruiting would be 
impossible under those conditions. 

Respectfully yours, 
OLIVER SWANSON, 


Two Kinds of Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House an 
article from the February issue of the 
VFW magazine entitled “Two Kinds 
of Marines—Those Who Have Been 
Overseas and Those Who Are Going.” 

This article is a reprint of the speech 
delivered by Gen. R. McC. Pate, Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine 
Corps before the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars National Encampment in Dallas 
last summer. When this speech was de- 
livered it was immediately recognized by 
all listeners as one of the most eloquent 
and inspiring presentations ever .made 
before a VFW convention. It ex- 
presses in simple and clear language a 
recognition of the inherent virtues that 
today characterize the American youth. 

At a time when many of our public fig- 
ures and professional writers devote 
themselves to criticizing our young peo- 
ple, it is a most reassuring and encour- 
aging experience to read the tribute 
which General Pate gives to the youth 
of America who have so well recognized 
and discharged the obligations of citi- 
zenship and patriotism. I am sure that 
Members of the House will derive much 
satisfaction also from General Pate’s 
recognition of the role which has been 
played by the schools, the home, and the 
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church in forming the character of the 
young men and women who are taking 
their place in our Armed Forces and 
communities. 

I believe that Members of the House 
and the public at large will have a 
greater confidence in the leadership of 
our Armed Forces when, by reading this 
speech, they are able to realize from it 
that men of the character and under- 
standing of General Pate are entrusted 
with the Command of those who serve 
in our Armed Forces. This speech is one 
of the finest tributes to the American way 
of life, and our spiritual values that sus- 
tain it, that has come to my attention. I 
commend it to the Members of the 
House: 

(Eprror's Note: This eloquent salute to the 
youth ef America was voiced by Gen. R. 
McC. Pate when he addressed the 57th Na- 
tional Encampment of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in Dallas, Tex., on August 14, 1956. 
His address was simultaneously one of the 
finest tributes this organization has ever re- 
ceived from one of America’s outstanding 
military leaders. Coming from one whose 
distinguished military record represents a 
glorious chapter in the fabulous history of 
the United States Marine Corps—this trib- 
ute should make every Veterans of Foreign 
Wars member prouder than ever of his right 
to wear the Cross of Malta emblem.) 

It is always a genuine pleasure for a Ma- 
rine to attend a National Encampment of 
the VFW. There is a deep and lasting 
friendship between the VFW and the United 
States Marine Corps. One reason for this 
close relationship is that the VFW includes 
such a large number of Marines. 

There is no mystery why so many Marines 
join the VFW. The answer is simple. 

Marines qualify for membership in the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, because it is the 
tradition and the profession of Marines, as 
members of the Corps that constitute our 
force in readiness, to protect our national 
interests overseas. 

Those who have served in our Corps can 
attest to the fact that there are only two 
kinds of Marines: those who have been over- 
seas and those who are going overseas, 

Marines and members ot the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars share the mutual satisfaction, 
and the proud distinction, of haying served 
our Nation and the cause of liberty on for- 
eign shores, 0 

But it would be wrong to assume that this 
close relationship that has long existed be- 
tween Marines and the VFW is based only 
on overseas service. Actually the bond be- 
tween these two great organizations has been 
forged by mutual belief in the fundamentals 

on which our Government is founded and 
upon which our way of life depends. 

Over the years, the VFW has repeatedly 
made a matter of record your recognition and 
support of the Marine Corps in its vital role 
as our Nation’s force-In-readiness. I take 
this occasion to report to you that your con- 
fidence has not be misplaced. Marine com- 
bat forces today are ready and able to pro- 
ceed anywhere in the world on immediate 
notice to meet any threats to our freedom 
that may develop. 

In the air, on the land, and on the sea, 
Marines stand prepared to strike telling 
blows to any aggressor who endangers the 
peace and security of our Nation, wherever 
it may occur. We are always ready to go. 

Prior to being ordered to duty in Wash- 
ington I had the privilege of commanding 
the ist Marine Division in Korea. On the 
basis of my experience serving with the 
young men who manned the ramparts of 
freedom against the onslaught of commu- 
nism, I want to make the following observa- 
tions. 
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There has been much criticism about to- 
day’s youth. I want to tell you that—when 
put to the test—the young men who come 
from your homes, from the homes of your 
neighbors, who graduate from your local 
schools, and who worship in your churches, 
successfully meet the most burdensome de- 
mands ever pressed upon soldiers in the 
annals of warfare. 

As your successors on the field of battle, 
they have risen to every occasion which has 
confronted them in the defense of their 
country. 

I can report that in Korea, under the most 
arduous conditions, they have not faltered: 
They have grasped up the torch of freedom 
which you have passed on to them and they 
have held it high and proudly. 

In the face of an enemy who seeks by 
every means to destroy all that symbolizes 
our way of life, the American youth has, in 
Korea, added another glorious battle 
streamer to the heritage of heroism which 
the American fighting man has passed from 
generation to generation. 

In spite of the fanatic and diabolical 
propaganda methods by which Communist 
youths are mentally poisoned from the cradle 
to the battlefield, they are no match for 
the lad. from your home and your com- 
munity. 

The American way of life, our public 
schools, and our churches, and the healthy 
community spirit which is so actively sup- 
ported throughout the Nation by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars have produced the 
kind of young men of whom we can be 
proud, 

Let there be no question about it, the 
young men of America today can whip the 
pants off anything that the godless rulers of 
the Kremlin can put on the field of battle. 

It is only realistic to recognize that the 
strength that imbues our boys overseas is 
directly associated with the ideals and ac- 
‘tivities which have so long been the hall- 
mark of our Nation. These ideals and ac- 
tivities are reflected, supported, and nour- 
ished by your wonderful patriotic organiza- 
tion. 

The marine who is today helping. to man 
the outpost of our Nation's security in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and on the high seas, knows that 
he is defending America against the atheistic 
forces of communism, 

He stands his watch strengthened by the 
Tealization that while he is on guard there 
are forces like the VFW at home, vigilant, 
and determined to protect the home front 
from the same evil enemy. 

You members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars are standing shoulder to shoulder with 
your successors in the armed services, form- 
ing a resolute and dedicated phalanx against 
the Red tide of aggression. 

As one who has had the privilege of serving 
with many of you overseas, I take this op- 
portunity to express to you members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars my admiration and 
appreciation for what you have done for your 
country overseas—and what you are now 
doing for your country in strengthening it 
at home, 

To me there is no greater example of sin- 
cere and meaningful citizenship than the 
man who—having fought the good flight 
against the enemy in battle—continues to 
defend his country against all enemies when 
he returns to his civilian role. N 

That, to me is the salient characteristic of 
the great organization of which you are 
members—the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

As Commandant of the Marine Corps and 
as an American citizen, I deem it a privilege 
to be with you at your encampment and to 
pay tribute to the VFW and wish vou well. 
Overseas, and now at home, you have again 
proved that the American citizen will take his 
place on the firing line in the defensé of 
his country. 
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There is & long and close relationship that 
has existed between the Marine Corps and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. This relation- 
ship stems from the mutual belief in the 
sacred ideals of freedom and a resolute deter- 
mination to defend all these things that com- 
prise our way of life against the everpressing 
attacks of atheistic communism. We shall 
continue to stand together spiritually and 
physically in the defense of all we hold so 
sacred. 

As long as these beliefs are worth pro- 
tecting—as long as our Nation—with God's 
help perseveres against evil forces of com- 
munism—for that long there will continue 
to be an abiding affinity between the wearers 
of the Globe and Anchor and the wearers of 
the Cross of Malta, 


Lincoln Day Invocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege recently of attending the 
annual Lincoln Day Dinner, sponsored 
by the Bergen County Republican Com- 
mittee, and held this year at Rochelle 
Park, N. J. I was moved, as I am sure 
my colleagues will be, by the invocation 
given by the Reverend Theo. W. 
Beiderwieden, pastor of Grace Lutheran 
Church in Teaneck, N. J. He is a man 
whose close friendship I have long val- 
ued. His invocation should be an in- 
spiration to all. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include his invocation 
which follows: 


O God, our Father, whose alone is the 
kingdom and the power, and the glory: on 
this day we thank Thee for the inspiration 
that breathes in the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln. With grateful hearts we acknowl- 
edge Thy many blessings upon our Nation, 
upon our families, upon us personally 
which Thou has bestowed through him. 

Quicken, O Lord God, in all the land the 
spirit of loyal service; that old and young, 
remembering this day Thy servant Abraham 
Lincoln, may be endowed with something 
of the spirit that was his, Like him, may 
we be more concerned that we are on Thy 
side, than that Thou art on ours. Help us 
honestly to examine our hearts and minds 
and rid ourselves of any selfishness and un- 
worthy objects. Remind us that we best 
honor those who helped to give this Nation 
its glorious heritage when we follow their 
good example. 

In these critical days we make our earn- 
est prayer that Thou wilt keep the United 
States in Thy holy protection. To that end 
give Thine abundant grace to our President. 
Grant him good health for the physical 
strains of his office, good Judgment for the 
decisions he must make, wisdom beyond his 
own, and clear understanding for the prob- 
lems of this difficult hour. 

Endow his associates in government with 
a right understanding, a pure purpose and 
sound speech; enable them to rise above all 
self-seeking and party zeal into the larger 
sentiments of public good and human 
brotherhood by reminding them that there 
is no party in integrity, no politics in good- 
ness. To our legislators and councillors give 
insight and faithfulness, that our laws may 
clearly speak the right, and our judges in- 
terpret them. 
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Purge our political life of every evil. Make 
us to love peace and fair dealing. Give to 
all of us the old-fashioned simplicity of 
faith, the old-fashioned honesty of Abraham 
Lincoln, and the old-fashioned love of coun- 
try that sought to give rather than to get. 
Grant that our faith may be seen in our 
works, not just heard in our words. 

And bless these gifts which we receive of 
Thy bountiful goodness and bless us for 
service to Thee and to our fellow men. All 
this we ask in the Name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Demand of the President for the 


Delegation of the Power of Congress To 
Declare War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
Dixon, national commander of the 
United American Veterans, has this to 
say in a radio address: f 
ADDRESS BY THOMAS DIXON, NATIONAL CoM- 

MANDER, UNITED AMERICAN VETERANS, DE- 

LIVERED OVER THE FACILITIES oF WPIK, 

FEBRUARY 18, 1957 


Patriotic Americans, on Friday we will 
celebrate the birthday of one of the greatest 
patriotic Americans this country has ever 
known—George Washington. Presidents 
will come and go, but seeing those we have 
had during the past 40 years, I doubt that 
we will ever have another George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln or Thomas Jefferson, 

Those three were the greatest presidents 
the world has ever known. When they gave 
their word they kept it. What a difference 
from those of today. 

Here are some words which were uttered 
not long ago. On October 31, 1956, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said that the United States 
Government had not been consulted before 
the attack on Egypt by England, France and 
Israel. Nor were we informed of the attack 
in advance. “Consequently,” stated Mr. 
Eisenhower, “there will be no United States 
involvement in these present hostilities.” 

Millions of Americans voted for Mr. Eisen- 
hower in the belief that there would not be 
any United States involvement or interven- 
tion in the Egyptian affairs. 

Exactly 60 days after the words of no 
United States intervention, President Eisen- 
hower went before Congress and asked for 
a congressional resolution which would give 
him the power to declare war if and when 
such circumstanees might arise, subject to 
the approval by the United Nations of such 
a declaration. 

Now please remember that any action 
taken by the United Nations must have the 
approval of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. Under such conditions how 
can one expect that world peace can be 
brought about through the United Nations? 
Especially if that peace is not desired by the 
Communist nations. And every one knows 
that the Communist countries have but one 
desire and that is for world communism. 
Consequently the United Nations is nothing 
more than stepping stone to world com- 
munism. 

Now remembering the war in Korea, do 
you think Congress should hand any Presi- 
dent a declaration of war in blank? Espe- 
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cially when the President says he will use it 
only in accordance with the recommendation 
of the United Nations. 

Now compare those words with the words 
used by Mr. Eisenhower at the -beginning of 
his first term of ofice—“I stopped the war.” 
These words were heard all over the world. 
Yes, President Eisenhower did stop the Ko- 
rean war. But at what price? No one knows. 
We are still paying the price of that war. 
And from the looks of things we may have to 
fight that war all over again if and when 
world war 3 comes (and it is sure to come). 
We might be compelled to fight that war 
alone. All of the trouble we are having to- 
day can be laid directly to that Korean 
armistice. 

What is the solution? The solution is 
this: First and most important, we must put 
a stop to the unconstitutional giveaway of 
our money to foreign countries. I ask you 
taxpayers—don't you think that a stop must 
be put to the giving of American dollars to 
foreign nations? And to add insult to injury, 
some of those foreign beggars have the 

audacity to tell us—if you don't give me 
X million dollars I will get it from Russia. 

Blackmail, pure and simple. But many of 
our poor and leaders fall for this and 
give them the money. 

Those are the political leaders you and I 
elected. Don't you think it is time for the 
voters to tell those giveaway leaders where 
to head off? Tell them enough is enough. 
Either they stop giving our money or they 
might find themselves out of Congress at the 
next election. 

If we really want to bring about peace on 
this earth, this is what the nations of the 
free world must do: They must expel Russia 
from the United Nations. We Americans 
should get behind House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No, 57, which was introduced in Congress 
by Representative USHER L. BURDICK of North 
Dakota. This resolution calls for the expul- 
sion of Russia from the United Nations. 
This bill should be enacted at the earliest 
possible moment. Should this fail then we 
should withdraw our membership from the 
United Nations, because, with the present 
setup of the Security Council of the United 
Nations, peace will never be brought about 
through that organization. : 

Right at this moment the Communists 
doing everything they can to bankrupt this 
country. Here are some figures you tax- 
payers should think over: From 1945 to 1950 
our Government spent $90 billion for na- 
tional defense. How much have we spent 
from 1950 to 1956 on national defense and 
foreign aid? ‘Your guess is as good as mine. 

Well, here is some good news: A group of 
patriotic Americans are holding conferences 
and laying the groundwork for an American 
constitutional political party. And from all 
information, this new party will elect the 
next President of the United States. And 
hopes to be strong enough within the next 
two years to elect some Congressmen. The 
forerunners of this party are now scanning 
the voting records of our lawmakers for the 
purpose of eliminating those who have, and 
are now, voting and enacting laws which are 
in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

This group is also looking into the voting 
records of the Supreme Court judges. This 
is done for the purpose of substantiating 
their qualification as judges of the highest 
court in this land. 

This will prove to be the best movement 
ever started in this country. Because when 
one hears so much hullabaloo about the 
qualification which one should have before 
he is named a judge of the Supreme Court; 
then to see that these same judges at times 
reverse their own decision—I ask you what 
should one think about these supposedly 
highly qualified judges, when in reality all 
that should be needed is that the Judges read 
and understand the different amendments 
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to our Constitution. This same qualification 
should also apply to all of our lawmakers be- 
cause if the lawmakers would abstain from 
presenting bills which conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United. States, then there 
would be very little need of bringing a case 
before the Supreme Court. 

In my broadcast next Monday over this sta- 
tion I will tell you about thousands of 
American citizens who have been deprived of 
their Constitutional rights for over 150 
years. 4 

This broadcast was sponsored and paid for 
by Mr. Collis Ormsby Redd. Mr. Redd has 
spent 20 years of his life and thousands of 
dollars of his own money trying to bring our 
political leaders back to God and common- 
sense. 

I thank you. 


A Republican Prescribes for His Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Sunday last, February 17, there 
was published in the magazine section 
of the New York Times a notable and 
thoughtful article entitled “A Republican 
Prescribes for His Party,” written by my 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REPUBLICAN PRESCRIBES FOR His PARTY 

Wasuincton.—It is obvious that an im- 
pressive majority of Americans regard Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as the symbol-in-chief of 


_ the basic philosophy which they believe 


should govern this country. Taking the 
country as a whole, I think it is equally ob- 
vious that neither of our political parties is 
presently so ed. 

I believe the Republican Party can become 
an effective exponent and instrument of this 
philosophy. Perhaps the Democratic Party 
can also, though inner cleavages make the 
task more difficult for them. But my con- 
cern is with the Republican Party and I 
share, for two reasons, President Eisen- 
hower’s concern that our party meet the 
challenge. 

In the first place, it is my deep conviction 
that, for our country’s sake and the world's 
too, it is of crucial importance that this 
philosophy continue to determine the pol- 
icies and actions of the Government of the 
United States. And, in the second place, the 
situation presents our party with an un- 
paralleled opportunity to erase from the 
minds of far too many people the identifica- 
tion of Republicanism with the doctrines 
and thinking of a bygone age. We can, if 
we will, establish a valid and irresistible 
claim to national leadership for the indefi- 
nite future. 

To define this philosophy in which most 
Americans believe is a formidable task. In 
one sense, it does not exist. We are a prag- 
matic people, with little interest in elaborate 
philosophies. It is broadly true that Amer- 
ica does not have an ideology; it is one. 

But there are certain principles in which 
most Americans believe deeply. We be- 
lieve that people (the individual rather 
than collective man) are the most im- 
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portant things in the world. Toynbee and 
others have suggested that the underly- 
ing basis for this is religious: the belief 
that each human being is created in the 
image of God or, at least, with a spark 
of the Divine in him. I think they are 
probably right. But whatever its basis, the 
belief exists: people are entitled to equal 
treatment, to protection, to a fair break. 
Americans are compassionate. 

And Americans are optimistic. They be- 
lieve that things can always be improved 
and that they ought to be. 

But Americans have commonsense, too. 
They have never worn rose-colored glasses 
when they looked at human nature. They 
know that man ts rational and capable 
of great accomplishments. But they know, 
too, that man is not perfect, that he has 
enormous capacity for evil, to say nothing 
of lesser frailties, and that therefore no 
single man or group of men can be allowed 
to run the show. Americans have always 
insisted on a division of power. This has 
been true in both the structure of our Gov- 
ernment and the organization of society. 

Our insistence on civilian control of the 
military is an illustration of this. So is 
our skeptical reaction whenever suggestions 
are made to center authority in the hands 
of an élite. Characteristically American 
is the comment of Judge Learned Hand: 
“Plato jumped hurdles that are too high 
for my legs.” 

Surely this principle is one of the basic 
reasons for our strong belief in private 
property and a capitalist system of eco- 
nomics. But since we believe in these in- 
stitutions pragmatically, not dogmatically, 
we have never permitted them to be ends 
in themselves. We do not shrink from gov- 
ernmental intervention to insure that our 
economy produces a constantly improved 
standard of living shared as widely as pos- 
sible. And we insist that the Government 
intervene to protect the individual against. 
hardships he cannot master through his 
own efforts. 

Americans believe in work. Not just in 
work for the masses, with leisure for a 
chosen few. We believe that each should 
make his own. way. 

The American understands that while 
change is inevitable—and desirable—it must 
not be too rapid. George Kennan recent- 
ly noted that progress must not be at- 
tempted at so fast a pace that the ex- 
perience of the father has no relevance to 
the problems of the son. 

Just as he rejects violent or revolutionary 
change, the American also rejects, as de- 
structive of the general feeling of security, 
any effort to pit one group of Americans 
against another. He knows that he cannot 
be secure unless everyone else is also secure. 
With occasional lapses which, happily, are 
short-lived, he gives little heed to dema- 
gogs. Americans understand that toler- 
ance and consideration for everyone are not 
only virtues but necessities, if we are to 
maintain a democratic society under govern- 
ment by consent. £ 

These, I think, are some of the things 
Americans belleve—not all Americans all 
the time, but most Americans most of the 
time. Americans, it is true, do not always 
live up to their own beliefs, but, by and 
large, they have seen to it that these beliefs 
govern their collective actions, And they 
generaly respond to, and insist on having, 
leadership which stands for these principles. 

This list of things in which Americans 
believe does not purport to be exhaustive. 
But I believe that a better understanding 
of what America is can be found in terms of 
this blend of compassion, optimism and com- 
monsense than in any of the explanations 
more commonly offered in ideological terms, 
such as “liberalism” or “conservatism.” 

Actually, America is neither liberal nor 
conservative. Or perhaps it would be more 
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accurate to say she is both—liberal in spirit 
and motivation, and conservative in action. 
For my own part, I should prefer not to use 
either of these terms, for they only make 
understanding more difficult. For example, 
among those wide of the mark are the self- 
styled “liberals” whose liberalism in recent 
years has been reduced to little more than 
sterile hostility to the American business 
system and an effort to solve all our prob- 
lems through the aggrandizement of Fed- 
eral power. Another group yearns to estab- 
lish some sort of “conservatism” on a model 
vaguely drawn from European feudal ex- 
perience and wholly irrelevant to the Ameri- 
can scene. 

Still another group insists that salvation 
lies only in a return to pure laissez faire as 
if, to paraphrase Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
Adam Smith were a prophet whose generali- 
zations had been imparted to him on Sinai 
and not merely a thinker who addressed 
himself to the elimination of restrictions 
which had become fetters upon initiative in 
his day, It is becoming clearer to everyone 
that none of these doctrinaire approaches can 
lead us anywhere. 

Yet Americans do have a working philoso- 
phy. Compassion—or decency, if you will— 
Optimism, and commonsense are basic ele- 
ments in that philosophy and, as I have sug- 
gested, they are what America looks to find 
in its leaders. It is, I think, because most 
Americans feel that President Eisenhower 
PoOssesses these characteristics to a degree 
greater than any other public figure today 
that he holds so unshakably the trust and 
Confidence of the American people. 

Of course, these are simpie things. We 
Are all familiar with the criticism that the 
President speaks in platitudes, albeit sin- 
Cerely. Platitudes or not, these are princi- 
ples that Americans believe in. And it is 
in large measure because of these principles 
that we have been abie to prove that a great 
nation, despite its incomparable diversity and 

enormous centrifugal forces which it 
Contains, can nevertheless exist under gov- 
ernment by consent. 

At the outset, I suggested that, taken as 
& whole, the people of America do not think 
that either of our political parties, as a party, 
is an effective exponent of these principles. 
I believe this is so and I do not think that 
either party, as a party, can take much com- 
fort from the results of the recent election. 
But if either of our two major parties could 
Persuade the American people that it effec- 
tively embodied these characteristics the 
American people would give it their over- 
Whelming support. 

A party seeking this support must stand 
for an affirmative program and policies, ever 
Pushing forward in accustomed areas, and 
ever b new ground as fast as fiscal 
Prudence and social stability permit. This 
is the true middle of the road which Ameri- 
1 5 in overwhelming numbers believe is 

ght. 

There are those who admonish the Re- 
Publicans not to attempt this affirmative 
Tole. They argue there is no political ad- 
vantage in being moderately progressive, 
Since those who are will always be out- 
Promised by the ultraradicals. A minority 
Of the small group who advance this argu- 
ment have a purely selfish interest in op- 
Posing any change. Others hold the pessi- 
Mistic view that mankind is bent on a head- 
long dash to self-destruction and that the 
Most that can be done is to slow the descent. 

The pessimists overlook the commonsense 
of America. What they fear could become a 
reality only if the course they advocate were 
followed. Americans will turn to ultrarad- 
ical leadership and dangerous tinkering with 
Our institutions only if they feel that they 

ve no alternative in the form of steady 
Progress at a sound and balanced pace. 

Nor would a party seeking to establish 
itself as the symbol of affirmative leadership 
have to make undue concessions to any par- 
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ticular group. The American people have 
many times demonstrated that they will sup- 
port leadership in which they have confidence 
without receiving special favors. 

The problem, of course, is how either 
party—and my concern is with the Repub- 
lican Party—can gain this confidence. 

This is not as easy as it might seem. It 
is not a simple thing, within the framework 
of American political habits and institutions, 
for either of our political parties, as parties, 
to present to the public a clear and con- 
vincing picture of what it stands for. Nor 
is it easy for a party to. change its public 
image once one has been established. 

For this purpose, party platforms have 
little, if any, value. The public knows per- 
fectly well that platforms are not blueprints 
for an integrated program of action and that 
the parties’ candidates do not feel any real 
sense of commitment to their provisions. 

Nor do pronouncements by the national 
committees of our parties, or by their chair- 
men, have any appreciable effect on the pub- 
lic mind, The people know that our national 
committees are not policymaking bodies. 
The refusal of Speaker Sam RAYBURN. and 
Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON to 
serve on the policy advisory committee re- 
cently announced by the Democratic national 
chairman is a significant confirmation of 
this. 

An American political party has its great 
opportunity to establish a convincing public 
character when there is a strong President. 
who is a member of that party. This is true 
even though the public has a tendency to 
regard a successful national administration 
as the personal accomplishment of the 
President and not of his party, 

The Democratic Party accomplished this 
in Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first term. In that 
period, which for most Americans was the 
bitterest in our history since the Civil War, 
the Democratic Party succeeded in identi- 
fying itself in the public mind with efforts 
to help people. 
public image for itself, as a party, despite 
the fact that the President himself was an 
outstanding personality. The New Deal was, 
indeed, F. D. R.'s, but the public came to 
feel that it was the Democratic Party's, too. 
How was this accomplished? 

It was accomplished, in large measure, be- 
cause the great majority of Democrats in 
both House and Senate were really behind 
the President and the measures he proposed. 
(And both the specific measures and their 
objectives were always explained in terms 
of helping people.) The Democrats sounded 
like a team and they acted like a team. Both 
are important. 

There were dissident Democrats all through 
the New Deal, of course. But, through a 
combination of their own self-restraint and 
of the Roosevelt political skill in dealing 
with individuals and in playing down the 
most seriously divisive issues, such as civil 
rights, the dissidents were regarded as a 
small minority not representative of the 
Democratic Party as a whole. 

When proposals came from the White 
House, Democrats in Congress were loud in 
their praise. The leaders in both Houses 
and other prominent Democratic Members 
worked effectively, through the committees 
and on the floor, to see that these measures 
became law. There was close cooperation 
between the party leadership in Congress and 
the White House; disagreements between 
them were for the most part adjusted pri- 
vately. Both the appearance and the fact of 
unity between the President and congres- 
sional Democrats were sustained with solid 
legislative results. 

This period ended, for all practical pur- 
poses, with the defeat of the Supreme Court 
packing bill in 1937. But by that time the 
Democratic Party had acquired a solid rep- 
utation for being for the people. That repu- 
tation lasted much longer than the period 
of truly effective cooperation between the 
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President and his party in Congress. Indeed, 
it is still a political fact of considerable sig- 
nificance. 

Is not the lesson for the Republicans plain? 
I think it is. And I believe there is no reason 
why we cannot act upon it. 

It would be pointless to pretend, of course, 
that there are no factions within the Repub- 
lican Party or that any kind of forward-look- 
ing program, partywide in concept, could be 
adopted without a certain amount of fric- 
tion. Our party, like the Democratic Party, 
is a coalition of many groups having many 
diverse regional, social and economic goals. 
The vitality of a political party in America 
depends, not upon a monolithic singieness 
of purpose, but upon its ability to give and 
take in particulars while remaining united on 
common’ objectives. 

There are, for example, some prominent 
members of our party (the Democrats suffer 
from the same schizophrenia) who are op- 
posed, in while or In part, to the idea of for- 
eign economic aid, which is a cornerstone of 
our current foreign policy. And, in the do- 
mestic field, there are those who object on 
principle to the Federal Government's taking 
& leading role in relieving local shortages of 
schools, health services and similar welfare 
needs. Still others feel that almost every 
Government undertaking should be held sub- 
servient to the goal of achieving a balanced 
budget. Indeed, there are some who take a 
skeptical view of all that is embraced in what 
is loosely and imprecisely defined as Eisen- 
hower Republicanism.” 

My brief is, however, that this represents a 
decidedly minority view within our party— 
and a diminishing one. I also believe that 
we can find very substantial agreement on 
the principles of the various legislative-pro- 
posals which are necessary to give effect to 
the basic philosophy for which the President 
stands, 

But there is a vital difference between ac- 
quiescence in principle and the kind of active, 
vocal and effective support which Congres- 
sional Republicans must give to a compre- 
hensive, affirmative program if the party is to 
achieve public acceptance as a party dedi- 
cated to the Eisenhower philosophy. 

It is necessary for the Republicans in 
Congress and their leadership to make a con- 
scious and deliberate decision to give their 
collective support to the enactment of such 
a program. They must push as hard for 
progressivism as for prudence. Individual 
members, except where they cannot do so in 
good conscience, must support the program 
in its entirety—not merely those parts the 
need for which is immediate and pressing in 
their own constituencies. Committees and 
committee chairmen in both Houses, though 
they must have full opportunity to exercise 
their responsibilities, must not be permitted 
= ennas their authority by bottling up legis- 

on. 

I do not suggest that either Republicans 
or Democrats in Congress should be mere 
rubber stamps. But I have tried to demon- 
strate that-what Americans believe in and 
seek—and find exemplified in the President's 
philosophy—should present no difficulties in 
principle for the great majority of Republi- 
can legislators. 

For most of them—not all, of course, but 
certainly a great majority—the problem is 
not one of switching to a whole new and dif- 
ferent set of basic principles, as was the 
case, for example, in Senator Vandenberg's 
reorientation in the field of foreign policy. 
Such change as is necessary is mainly in 
emphasis and approach. It inyolves dis- 
carding certain attitudes and habits of 
speech understandably acquired during long 
years when the Republicans were the oppo- 
sition party. It involves accepting with 
energy and enthusiasm an affirmative re- 
sponsibility for providing the kind of leader- 
ship, at once progressive and prudent, which 
most Americans seek. Surely a party which 
can't do this has no right to expect the con- 
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fidence and support of the American people 
and no valid claim to leadership. And, in 
the minds of the people, we Republicans in 
Congress are the Republican Party. 

It is hard to conceive a more favorable op- 
portunity to win the confidence and support 
of the American people than that which the 
next few months and years present to the 
Republican Party. It rests with the Repub- 
licans in Congress and with the leadership 
from the White House whether we shall 
grasp that opportunity. 


Agenda for King Saud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Joseph B. Schechtman, 
which appeared in the January 28, 1957, 
issue of Congress Weekly, makes inter- 
esting reading: 

AGENDA FOR KING SAUD 
(By Joseph B. Schechtman) 


At the end of this month, the President of 
the United States, who only recently declined 
to receive Sir Anthony Eden, the then Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, will play 
host to King Saud, the ruler of Saudi Arabia. 
This is an official state visit and the royal 
guest is, of course, entitled to all the ela- 
borate courtesies customary on such oc- 
casions. 

Not unnaturally, there is a considerable 
amount of popular curiosity as to the per- 
sonality of the royal visitor, who has not al- 
‘ways been pictured in the American and 
British press in a very favorable light. Thus 
‘Time magazine of June 13, 1955 wrote: “King 
Saud, one of the 40 sons of the late great Lion 
of the Desert, Ibn Saud, has not yet proven 
himself as lionhearted as his father, and 
reportedly lives in fear that his enemies may 
kill him.“ Even more outspoken is the 
judgment of Sir John Philby, who had been 
for many years Ibn Saud's chief adviser. In 
two articles entitled “The Scandal of Arabia,” 
which appeared in the Sunday Times of Lon- 
lon (October 23 and 30, 1955), he wrote: 
“King Saud lacks the poise and personality 
of his great father, who despised flattery as 
much as his son now seeks its support. His 
defective eyesight would seem to account, 
at least to some extent, for the impression 
of nervousness that he creates. By and 
large, it would seem that the proud old su- 
periority complex of the real Wahabi era has 
given way to a humiliating sense of inferior- 
ity, exemplified in the bluff and bluster of 
the weak man.” 

The personality of His Majesty, the most 
autocratic ruler of our century, is however, 
only a minor aspect of the problems his visit 
to Washington is bound to pose before the 
United States Government. There are sey- 
eral much more essential, even dramatic 
issues, which should be discussed most earn- 
estly if our country is to live up to its moral 
stature and world responsibilities. 

Saudi Arabia is our ally, our Secretary of 
State told the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last February. But this ally of ours 
is a slave state, the only country in the world 
where slavery is a firmly established and le- 
galized institution, where slave trade is still 
flourishing, amounting, in 1955, to $14 mil- 
lion, Authoritative estimates put the pres- 
ent number of slaves in Saudia at approxi- 
mately half a million. Until now, the United 
States has carefully avoided committing it- 
self to any participation in the U. N.-spon- 
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sored international effort to put an end to 
this shameful state of affairs, admittedly in 
order “not to interfere with the internal 
affairs of a sovereign state.” Our Govern- 
ment has, however, more than once inter- 
fered very actively and not always judiciously 
in matters of vital importance to our allies 
and friends, It is hardly beside the point 
for King Saud to be told in Washington how 
morally repulsive it is for every man and 
woman in this country to feel allied to a 
slave state, to be even remotely condoning 
the existence of human bondage under our 
ally's sovereignty. Such a remonstrance 
may convey to the royal visitor the salutary 
feeling that being an ally—and remaining 
so—implies not only rights but also some 
obligations. 

Then there is another aspect of Saudia’s 
allied status. Alliance between two coun- 
tries normally presupposes some measure of 
comon ideas and actions, if not in matters of 
internal policy then at least in international 
affairs. Analyzing Saudi's voting record dur- 
ing the U. N. 10th General Assembly (which 
sat from September 20, 1955), as reported by 
the journal Chronicle of the United Nations, 
one cannot help wondering whose ally that 
country is: that of the United States or of 


the Soviet bloc? On motions sponsored or 


approved by the United States, Saudia's rep- 
resentatives expressed full agreement only 
in 23 percent of cases, disagreed partly in 
44 percent, and disagreed completely in 52.4 
percent; in this, they have even outstripped 
the overall record of the Arab League States 
which voted with the United States 34 per- 
cent of the time. This record must be con- 
trasted with the vote on Soviet sponsored or 
approved resolutions: on the whole, the 
Arab League States supported such resolu- 
tions 74.6 percent of the time and disagreed 
only 8.5 percent; Saudia, however, agreed in 
81.2 percent of the cases and expressed dis- 
agreements in 42 percent. This is clearly 
a most peculiar kind of alliance. Should 
not this incongruous state of affairs be most 
earnestly discussed with the royal visitor? 

The agenda of such a discussion cannot 
avoid including one more essential item. 

The agreement entered into by the United 
States and Saudi Arabia in 1951 contained 
the provision reserving the right of the Saud- 
fan Government to object to the entry of 
individuals the United States wished to as- 
sign to the Dhahran airfield. President Tru- 
man, under whose administration the agree- 
ment was concluded, insists that this right 
was “on an individual and not on a race 
or creed basis“ and that it was not in- 
tended to bar American Jews.“ But it has 
been subsequently interpreted in exactly this 
sense, and this interpretation has been offi- 
SA y endorsed by the present administra- 

on. 

Thus the Air Force Manual contains a sec- 
tion stating: “Individuals of Jewish faith 
or descent are strictly barred entrance or 
transit to Saudi Arabia.” Similarly, the 
Arabian American Oil Co. (Aramco) operat- 
ing in Saudia has, with the knowledge and 
consent of our State Department, submitted 
to the Saudian requirement to specify the 
religious affiliation of all employees assigned 
to its oll operations in that country; in 
fact, Aramco has refused employment to 
every Jewish applicant. Moreover, since 1953, 
Saudia systematically blacklisted every 
American firm that has branches in Israel 
or agents there; the same treatment was 
applied to companies with shares in Israeli 
concerns or plants. Later, the blacklisting 
was extended to those contributing to the 
United Jewish Appeal, “as established by 
Arab research”; and lately, as revealed by 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
Saudian authorities initiated a campaign 
under which prospective American export 
concerns must certify whether they are 
Christian or Jewish, the term “Jewish” mean- 
ing “owned or directed by a member of Jew- 
ish faith.” 
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It sounds incredible that all these openly 
discriminatory practices could be tolerated 
by the United States in regard to its citi- 
zens. But they are. The Secretary of State 
declared last February that while “we don't 
like to acquiesce, we have to recognize that 
Saudi Arabia is an ally.“ The United States 
Senate refused to endorse this odd phil- 
osophy of alliances. On July 25, 1956, it 
unanimously adopted a resolution declaring 
that it is * * a primary principle of our 
Nation that there shall be no distinction 
among United States citizens based on their 
individual religious affillations * * any 
attempt by foreign nations to create such 
distinctions among our citizens in the grant- 
ing of personal or commercial access or any 
other rights otherwise available to United 
States citizens generally is inconsistent with 
our principles." 

Secretary Dulles later declared that this 
resolution “has afforded the Department of 
State the opportunity to continue its efforts 
to impress on the Arab states the sentiments 
of this country.” He immediately qualified 
this undertaking, however, by stressing that 
such efforts “are obviously circumscribed by 
the fundamental principle that sovereign 
states have the right to control their affairs 
in such manner as they deem to be in their 
own best interest.” 

As a matter of fact, nothing has been heard 
thus far of any efforts in this direction and 
no change whatsoeyer could be detected in 
the discriminatory practices. The presence 
of King Saud in Washington presents an op- 
portunity of putting this issue squarely and 
insistently on the highest level—if there is 
realiya wish to do so. 

On the same highest level of discussion be- 
long the royal visitor's bloodthirsty utter- 
ances with regard to Israel. According to the 
New York Times, King Saud declared on Jan- 
uary 9, 1954: »The Arab nations should sac- 
rifice up to 10 million of their 50 million 
people, if necessary, to wipe out Israel. Israel 
to the Arab world is like a cancer to the hu- 
man body, and the only remedy is to uproot 
it just like a cancer.” 

This was not an occasional outburst. When 
last spring the United States found it proper 
to send to Saudi Arabia 18 tanks, Emir 
Mashaal, Saudla's defense minister, frankly 
told the correspondent of the Lebanese week- 
ly Al Sayad that, while some of them were 
for training purposes, others were for an of- 
fensive attack at a suitable time. “An attack 
against Aramco?” asked the correspondent. 
“No, sir. The intention is an attack on 
Israel,” was the answer “in forceful voice” (Al 
Sayad, March 1, 1956). No less outspoken 
was Emir Faud Saud, the minister of educa- 
tion, who on June 27 last told the corre- 
spondent of Cairo’s Al Ahram that the com- 
ing Arab war of liberation against imperial- 
ism will be directed “first against Israel; 
Israel represents Western imperialism and 
world Zionism. Both are a cancer which has 
to be cut out of the body of the Arab nation.” 

The United States has repeatedly stated 
that it considers Israel's existence and secu- 
rity an organic part of its Middle East policy. 
If these statements possess any meaning, 
they must be implemented by impressing on 
our ally the necessity to watch his words and 
mend his deeds. 

There are good reasons for believing that 
the ruler of Saudi Arabia is likely at this time 
to listen openmindedly to any sufficiently 
firm advice from Washington. His country 
is at present hardly in a position completely 
to disregard such advice. Seventy-one per- 
cent of its yearly revenue (nearly $300 mil- 
lion) consists of oil royalties. Nasser's seiz- 
ure of the Suez Canal had a bad effect on 
this bonanza. Though the Transarabian 
pipeline (Tapline) carrying one-third of 
Saudian oil (325,000 barrels daily) to the 
Lebanon harbor of Sidon on the Mediter- 
ranean remained undamaged, two-thirds 
have to be shipped by sea; these exports have 
been halved by the required long trip 
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around South Africa, which takes tankers 
twice as long ‘as transit through the Suez 
Canal. As a result, production of crude oil 
dropped from a daily average of 1,049,000 
barrels in November 1955 to 719,000 last 
November; oil revenues have fallen about 
one-third. The Saudian Government has not 
yet felt fully the financial pinch because of 
the time lag betwen the actual production of 
oil and the payment of royalties, but it will 
begin hurting in a few weeks. In addition, 
Aramco, the source of the tremendous oil 
revenue, is considering cancellation of plans 
for further expansion and has already de- 
cided to cut spending by $10 million during 
1957. 

All this does not encourage any Saudian 
intransigence. More than ever, the United 
States Government is now in a position to 
take a firm and consistent stand in regard 
to major issues which have long been de- 
manding both clarification and solution, 


Foolishness and the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, to those 
who still cling to the myth that the 
United Nations can be effective in deal- 
ing with trouble throughout the world, 
I call attention to the following editorial 
from the February 15 issue of the Omaha 
(Nebr.) World-Herald: 

AGGRESSOR 


Among the more flamboyant acts of fool- 
ishness committed by the United Nations 
&s it whirls to its doom is its considera- 
tion of the charge that the United States 
has committed global aggression. 

A steering-committee vote has beat down 
immediate consideration of the charge, but 
plans are being made to take it to the floor 
for action. 

The United States is the one nation on 
earth that has kept up the pretense that 
the U. N. is a real force in the world. 

Soviet Russia knows the U. N. is a big bag 
of wind and proved it by massacring Hun- 
gary while the United Nations passed reso- 
lutions, 

Nehru knows the U. N. is a farce. He 
broke his word to the U. N., stole most of 
Kashmir. And nothing happened. 

Little Israel knows the U. N. is nothing 
to be afraid of.. Six U. N. resolutions have 
not moved her out of the Gaza strip and 
if she goes, it will be for other reasons. 

Now comes the cream of the jest. Poor 
Old Uncle Sam is to be hauled to the bar of 
U. N. justice and there tried for being an 
Aggressor, a menace to world peace, and for 
Other crimes thought up by Soviet Russia. 

By Soviet Ruasia. 

The delegates seemed destined to sit 
through hours and perhaps days of Com- 
munist vituperation directed at the United 
States. And-the American delegation in the 
U. N. and sources in Washington are quoted 
as saying they welcome the charges because 
they provide another opportunity to show 
what evil fellows the Russians are. 

America's friends, both the real ones, if 
any, and the bought kind, supposedly will 
flock to her defense. In the end, no doubt, 
the Soviet charges will be voted down and 
everybody will live unhappily as before. 

The shocking thing about all this is that 
the U. N. should be called on to dissect 
American foreign policies which have cost 
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no lives, and are aimed at preserving peace, 
while the Soviet Union literally gets by with 
murder, 


Governor Harriman’s Proposal To Pre- 
serve Buildings and Sites of Great His- 
toric and Architectural Interest Merits 
Support, Says New York Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Governor Harriman, of New 
York, merits the support of everyone 
concerned with the preservation of 
buildings and sites of historic and archi- 
tectural interest for his proposal that a 
New York State Commission be estab- 
lished to make a survey of those build- 
ings most worth saving. He has urged 
the New York Legislature to take imme- 
diate steps to establish a coherent and 
long-range program for the acquisition 
of such properties and for “adequate, 
continuous financing” of their mainte- 
nance. 

The rate of destruction of notable 
buildings in this country in the last two 
decades either by fire, demolition, or 
alteration is so dangerously high that 
thoughtful citizens are becoming deeply 
alarmed lest we be largely despoiled of 
the landmarks, sites, and notable objects 
which identify the historic achievements 
of the people of this Nation. As Prof. 
James Grote Van Derpool said so well in 
a letter he addressed to me some months 
ago: 

The inspiration to be derived from the 
great lessons of the past are of immense sig- 
nificance th guiding present and future gen- 
erations toward similarly worthy standards 
and attainments. It seems somewhat futile 
to be deeply concerned about our future if 
we have little comprehension of our past. 
Certainly our great historic sites, buildings, 
and objects are compelling ways of realizing 
the worthy quality of our past attainments. 


Following the enactment of the His- 
toric Sites Act of August 21, 1935—49th 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
666—the Nation Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior began making 
a nationwide survey of historic sites, 
buildings, and objects for the purpose of 
determining which of them are of out- 
standing national historical importance 
in the history of this country. The in- 
formation which was collected has 
proven to be of basic importance and 
has been utilized in preparing data for 
Presidential proclamations, national 
historic sites designation orders, depart- 
mental reports on proposed legislation, 
replies to senatorial and congressional 
inquiries, and answers to private and 
semipublic requests regarding preserva- 
tion of nationally important historic 
buildings and sites. 

When this important survey was ap- 
proximately 50 percent compete it was 
interrupted by World War II in 1941. 
It has never been resumed and this 
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situation has thrown an undue burden 
upon the States. 

My own experience and observation of 
the situation convinces me that never, 
in the entire history of our country, has 
there been an administration in office in 
Washington with less real interest or 
concern for the historic past of our coun- 
try as ememplified in its historic sites, 
buildings, and objects. 

No other great nation in the world 
shows the blithe unconcern with its own 
history that is so readily apparent in 
Washington today. In other countries 
great historic buildings are preserved as 
national treasures, Here at home this 
administration seems capable of plan- 
ning nothing but their early destruction. 

During the Ist session of the 84th 
Congress I began to campaign for the 
preservation of the historic Patent Office 
Building at Seventh and F Streets NW., 
in Washington, D. C., and later protested 
the plan to survey, with a view to razing, 
some 31 other historic buildings across 
the country such as the fine old Customs- 
house in Charleston, S. C. 

Fantastic as it may seem, the present 
administration proposed to tear down 
the old Patent Office Building to provide 
parking space on the site it occupies. 

While these great buildings were given 
a temporary reprieve there is no way of 
telling how soon the drive for their de- 
struction will be resumed. 

Now this administration proposes to 
destroy most of the buildings on the west 
side of Lafayette Park in the Nation’s 
Capital and replace them with a huge 
office building. 

It will now be only a matter of time 
before this remarkable park going back 
to the early days of our country will be 
changed beyond recognition. 

A huge office building on the west side 
of this park will inevitably lead to a 
huge office building on the east side, as 
was planned some years back. 

Then it will be clearly in the public 
interest to provide parking facilities on 
or under Lafayette Park. The same 
kind of logic that led the administration 
to recommend the destruction of the his- 
toric Patent Office Building in order to 
provide parking facilities at Seventh and 
F Streets NW., will inevitably lead to 
ig recommendations for Lafayette 
Park. 

This is progress? 

In this context the forthright action 
of Governor Harriman assumes added 
significance. In this context, too, the 
procedures developed by the administra- 
tion and announced with much fanfare 
in July 1956 for the preservation of 
historic buildings are clearly shown to 
be just more doubletalk. 

In striking contrast with the disregard 
and unconcern which this administra- 
tion consistently shows toward our 
buildings, objects, and sites of great his- 
toric and architectural interest is the 
regard and concern for our great cul- 
tural heritage shown by the American 
people. Here I would like to commend 
the National Gallery of Art which has 
become a world art center with 24 mil- 
lion visitors in 15 years for its due re- 
gard for our cultural heritage. 

Great American symphony orchéstras 
unequaled in technical skill and virtu- 
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osity anywhere in the world constantly 
play the greatest masterpieces of the 
past four centuries and devote their en- 
tire programs to this music, so much so 
that music written in our own time by 
our own composers seldom if ever is 
heard. 

The great masterworks of the stage 
are constantly before us in the theater, 
the motion pictures, and television. 

The great literature of the West is 
available in our libraries, bookstores, 
and even in our drugstores and on our 
newsstands. 

Why then this total blindness to our 
great heritage of buildings, sites and ob- 
jects by the present administration? 

I include here articles from the New 
York Times, the Washington Star, and 
a report by the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings. 

As to this report by the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings, Mr. Speaker, I can 
only say that there is nothing deader 
than a law or a regulation which this 
administration is determined to ignore. 
I intend to keep asking this question, 
therefore: “When does this administra- 
tion intend to begin to comply with the 
spirit and the letter of the Historic Sites 
Act of 1935?” . 
From the New Tork Times of February 18, 

: 1957) 
Historic STATE 

Governor Harriman merits the warm sup- 
port of the New York Legislature in his 
Proposal that immediate steps be taken to 
preserve buildings and sites of historic and 
architectural interest in this State from 
threatened destruction. 


Pointing out that New York is unusually 
rich in the number, range and quality of 
historic structures within its borders, the 
Governor asks for establishment of a tempo- 
rary State commission to make a survey of 
those most worth saying and to draw up 
specific recommendations for their preser- 
vation. In this way he hopes to establish a 
coherent and long-range program for the 
acquisition of these properties and for ade- 
quate, continuous financing of their mainte- 
nance without running to Congress or the 
Federal Government. 

For nearly a quarter century, the Governor 
says, “despite numerous offers and oppor- 
tunities, no new sites have been acquired 
by the State, and little has been done to 
develop those we already possess.” Mean- 
while, many buildings of great value as 
irreplaceable links with the past have been 
destroyed; and hardly a week goes by with- 
out news of threats to the very existence 
of another structure or another site that 
properly belongs in our great historic heri- 

ge. 

Governor Harriman specifically singled out 
for immediate action the Walt Whitman 
house on Long Island, which has been of- 
fered the State, and the John Brown farm in 
Essex County, which is owned by the State 
but has not been restored and developed. 
‘There are many important sites and build- 
ings—including structures along the Erie 
Canal—that it would be almost criminal 
vandalism to lose for future generations 
through the carelessness or indifference of 
this generation. Much more than a survey 
is needed; but an up-to-date survey is doubt- 
less the prerequisite to a vigorous and effec- 
tive program to preserve the priceless relics 
of the past that we simply cannot afford 
to lose. 
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[From the Washington Star of February 17, 
1957] 

LAFAYETTE Square PLAN GIVEN RELUCTANT 
O. K. 


The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion announced yesterday that it will go 
along with the Government's plan to build 
a huge Federal office building in the historic 
block between Jackson Place and 17th Street 
across Pennsylvania Avenue from the White 
House. 

Richard H. Howland, president of the trust, 
said his group regretted, however, to see 80 
many changes in the architecture of Lafay- 
ette Square, involving the demolition of the 
few remaining igth- century houses on the 
west side of the square.” 

The Federal Government already owns 
most property in the big block, and recently 
took title through condemnation proce +i- 
ings to the remaining nine privately owned 
land parcels—all of them along Jackson 
Place. 

Proposed is a $27.4 million Federal office 
building which was to have been built as 
part of the Federal lease-purchase public 
building program. Exact status of the proj- 
ect is thrown in doubt, however, by the ad- 
ministration's action last week in temporarily 
deferring any further construction under 
lease purchase. x 

WOULD SAVE THREE HOUSES 


Mr. Howland noted that the National 
Trust itself will have to move-from offices it 
occupies at 712 Jackson Place. 

He said the trust had been assured that 
the historic Blair House and Blair-Lee House 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, and the Decatur 
House at Jackson Place and H Street will be 

intact. 

He said the General Services Administra- 
tion also has stated that the “facade on the 
Federal building facing Lafayette Square 
will be low and small in scale and will har- 
monize in architectural style with these 
three historic houses.” 

Mr. Howland expressed hope that adequate 
parking will be provided for the new build- 
ing, and added: 

“We are also informed that three of the 
houses on Jackson Place, which were pri- 
vately owned, were scheduled for demolition 
to make way for an office building, in the 
event the Federal Government did not re- 
quire the properties in this block for its own 
use. 


USE NOT YET DESIGNATED 

“In these circumstances, the trust cannot 
protect against the Government's action, 
especially in view of the plans the GSA has 
made for a harmonious building on Jackson 
Place.” 

GSA obtained clearance from congressional 
committees to go ahead with site acquisi- 
tion and design planning for the building 
last year, It has not designated a specific 
use for the new building. Testimony on 
Capitol Hill, however, indicated that one pos- 
sibility might be to provide space for crowded 
White House executive offices. 

Another provision of Congress’ approval 
was that the building provide space for the 
United States Court of Claims. The court 
now occupies an old building in the same 
block, on the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and 17th Street NW. 


From the Washington Star of February 17, 
1957] 

Doomenp Jackson Prace Once Hovsep 
HISTORY, SCANDAL, AND Gay SOCIAL LIFE 
(By Kenneth Anderson) 

The Federal ax has fallen after 50 years 
of warning, and the historic block known as 
Jackson Place has now become Government 
Property. 
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Only Decatyr House, at the corner of 
Jackson Place and H Street has been ex- 
empted from the march of progress. All 
the other buildings, with the possible excep- 
tion of 700 Jackson Place, are slated to be 
torn down or merged into a new Federal 
office building to take 3,250 overflow em- 
Ployees from the bulging executive offices. 

The new office building will complete the 
transition of Jackson Place from its early 
role as a center of Washington's social and 
intellectual life. Once called 16% Street, 
and then Lafayette Square West, it owes its 
present name to the equestrian statue of 
*President Andrew Jackson, which stands in 
the center of Lafayette Park, on which Jack- 
son Place faces. 


THE YARD WAS TOO BIG 


Back in 1801 a brick kiln and an old 
market stood in what is now the park. It 
had been intended that this piece of ground, 
once an apple orchard, would be part of the 
White House grounds. But Thomas Jeffer- 
son separated what is now the park from 
the White House property, saying: It made 
too large and ostentatious a front yard.” 

Decatur House, oldest and finest of the 
Jackson Place residences, was built in 1819 
for the intrepid Commodore Stephen De- 
catur. He paid for it with part of the prize 
money he drew for captures of enemy ships. 
He lived in the house less than 2 years be- 
fore he was fatally wounded in a due} with 
Capt. James Barron and brought home to die 
in 1820. 

After the commodore's death, the house 
was occupied by Baron Tuyl, the Minister 
from Russia; Henry Clay, Martin Van Buren, 
Edward Livingston, and foreign ministers 
Sir Charles Vaughan and Baron Hyde de 
Neuville and others. It was purchased after 
the Civil War by Gen. E. F. Beale and re- 
mained in the Beale family until 1956, when, 
by the will of Marie Beale, it went to the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

The side yard of Decatur House was pur- 
chased by Robert S. Brookings, and a large 
building, now the home of the National 
Grange, was erected there. Putting thg 
building there cut off the view of the White 
House from a second-floor window of the 
Decatur House which Martin Van Buren had 
cut in the wall so he might exchange signals 
with his close friend President Jackson. 

The large house next to the Grange build- 
ing, No. 736, was first occupied by William 
F. Marcy, Secretary of War for President 
James K. Polk and Secretary of State for 
President Pierce. James G. Blaine lived 
there and it was also occupied by President 
Theodore Roosevelt during the summer of 
1902 while the White House was being reno- 
vated. The Women’s City Club and the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council later used the 
premises. 

No. 734 was for many years the home 
of Charles C. Glover, Washington banker. 
Secretary of the Navy R. W. Thompson also 
lived there while in the Cabinet of President 
Hayes, and for many years it served as the 
office of the Christian Science Parent Church. 
It is now mainly used by the publications 
division of the Brookings Institution. 

The fine old brownstone house, No. 730, is 
now occupied by the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. The unusual hand-carved 
walnut fireplaces and other woodwork in 
this house have been carefully preserved. 
It was once the home of the editor, William 
J. Murtagh, who established the newspaper, 
the National Republican, and of Gen. Frank 
Steele. 

SICKLES PROVIDED SCANDAL , 

The main building of the Brookings In- 
stitution, at 722 Jackson Place, stands on 
the site of the home of Gen. Daniel E. 
Sickles, who provided Washington with more 
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excitement over a longer period of time than 
almost any other resident, While serving in 
Congress as a Representative from New York, 
General Sickles found good reason to suspect 
Philip Barton Key, United States attorney 
for the District of Columbia, of “flirting with 
his wife.“ General Sickles armed himself 
with a revolver and two derringers, then met 
the unarmed Mr. Key near the corner of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Madison Place, at 
the east end of the park. ’ 

Shouting, “You have dishonored my home 
and my family,” the general shot Mr. Key 
three times with the revolver and would 
have shot him a fourth time as he lay on 
the ground, but the cap failed to fire, Gen- 
eral Sickles was acquitted, became a Civil 
War general, lost a leg at Gettysburg, then 
returned to Congress, where he served with 
distinction, 

The United Automobile Workers’ Union 
now occupies the new building at 718 Jack- 
son Place. Here once stood the home of Mrs. 
Violet Blair Janin. Mrs. Janin, born in 
Blair House, was well known as a linguist 
and, on meeting visiting diplomats at Wash- 
Ington social gatherings, astounded many of 
them by conversing in their own languages. 

In order to have a Washington headquar- 
ters while the National Art Gallery was un- 
der construction, the two houses at 716 and 
712 Jackson Place were purchased for the 
use of the A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust. These houses, now re- 
stored and modernized, were once the homes 
of a number of distinguished Washing- 
tonians, including Senator Arthur P. Gor- 
man, and Col. Henry R. Rathbone, who ac- 
companied President and Mrs. Lincoln to 
Ford's Theater on the tragic night of April 
14, 1865. The National Trust for Historic 
Preservation is now located in No. 712. 

Col. William L. Phillips, John R. McLean, 
and a Mrs. Green, daughter of Admiral Dahl- 
gren, were occupants of No. 708 which was 
acquired by the United States Government 
some time ago. 


MINISTER TO CHINA ON CORNER 


One of the first residents of the big corner 
house, No. 700, was Peter Parker, Minister to 
China. Franklin A. Dick, lawyer and partner 
of Montgomery Blair, owned and lived in No. 
704. Both these houses became the office of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace until this branch of the organization 
moved to New York and the property was sold 
to the Government. 

It has taken the Government a long gen- 
eration to move in on Jackson Place. The 
Charles C. Glover family sold their splendid 
townhouse at No. 734 in the midnineties be- 
Cause of a rumor that the Government would 
soon take over. When buying property on 
Jackson Place, Mr. Brookings commented 
that “It is the finest location in Washing- 
ton.“ > Apparently the representatives of the 
Government have finally decided Mr. Brook- 
ings was right. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1956. 
Re Buildings of historic value. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: You have asked to be 
informed as to to the procedures developed 
for the purpose of establishing the authen- 
ticity of federally owned properties that may 
have historical value. The following proce- 
dures for the referral and review of obsolete 
Federal b s scheduled for demolition 
have been developed jointly by the National 
Park Service and GSA: 

1. GSA will notify the National Park Serv- 
ice of the proposed demolition of an exist- 
ing Federal building at the time GSA in- 
cludes & project for its replacement in its 
lease-purchase or other construction pro- 
grams. The notification will be in memo- 
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randum form which will give the name of 
the building, its location, and its date of con- 
struction; a separate memorandum will be 
forwarded on each project. 

2, The National Park Service, upon receipt 
of the memorandum of notification, will ex- 
amine the project file in the GSA's Wash- 
ington Office; and, if necessary, borrow per- 
tinent documents, maps, and photographs 
for study. 

3. After preliminary study, if the National 
Park Service finds no apparent historical 
value in the property, GSA will be notified 


to this effect. If definite historical value is 


believed to exist and fleld investigation is 
required, GSA will also. be notified and pro- 
vided with a statement of the probable time 
required for the report and determination 
as to the national historical significance of 
the structure. 

4. The National Park Service will provide 
GSA with a written determination on the 
historical significance of the structure within 
a feasible time and if possible, within a 60- 
day review period. 

These procedures are now in effect, and 
the National Park Service has already cleared 
five obsolete buildings which have been 
scheduled for demolition. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. Moran McContne, 
Commissioner of Public Buildings. 


Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
free world continues to occupy itself with 
the grave concerns of Soviet aggression 
it is fitting to consider for a moment the 
example of Lithuania, where black total- 
itarian night remains pierced by the love 
for liberty of a courageous and indom- 
itable people. 

February 16 marked the 39th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence—an 
independence which was extinguished in 
one of the earliest excesses of the Soviet 
Union. It was created as a nation in the 
surge of hope and idealism that followed 
World War I; during the brief time that 
Lithuania occupied her rightful place in 
the family of free nations the cultural, 
economic, political, and social contribu- 
tions of its people were outstanding. 

Today, as we commemorate this anni- 
versary, there is no longer a Lithuania. 
Its flag has been destroyed; its national 
anthem made mute. More than a half- 
million Lithuanian men, women, and 
children—one-sixth of the total popula- 
tion—have been deported to Soviet slave- 
labor camps or have died in prison or 
massacre. 

Visitors are barred from Lithuania; no 
one is allowed to leave the country. Yet, 
the little news that we manage to obtain 
from that land tells us that a resistance 
movement flourishes there, that the will 
for freedom remains invincible. The fate 
of Lithuania should serve to remind us 
that our hopes for a free world can be 
fulfilled only if we insist upon freedom 
for every nation, 
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Tribute to Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial Tribute to 
Lithuania, which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 16 issue of the Evening Herald, 
Shenandoah, Pa.: 

TRIBUTE TO LITHUANIA 

To a substantial proportion of the many 
thousands who comprise Greater Shenan- 
doah’s population, this date holds special 
significance. It commemorates the 39th an- 
niversary of Lithuania's independence. 

What should be a thrilling and joyous 
national holiday in the once proud Republic 
of Lithuania, is fated to be merely another 
routine calendar date to all outward pur- 
poses. Not by willing choice is this mem- 
orable date devoid of public demonstration; 
instead, it is a brutal instance of absolute 
compulsion. 

Like her two Baltic neighbors, Latvia and 
Esthonia, the gallant little Republic of Lithu- 


_ ania was pistol whipped into the Soviet Union 


in 1940. Since that year of tragedy, this 
country Officially has been known as the 
Lithuanian Soviet Socialistic State. Indeed, 
it would be sheer suicidal to openly attempt 
to hold any kind of a patriotic demonstra- 
tion, so complete is control of the Communist 
terrorists who run the Government. 

Hence, in our own land of the free, Ameri- 
cans of Lithuanian descent take full cogni- 
zance of Lithuania's Independence Day with 
special programs, proclamations, and celebra- 
tions, Americans everywhere extend greet- 
ings and encouragement for Lithuania's 
righteous cause, with the fervent hope that 
those in bondage shall ultimately triumph 
over the vicious forces of evil. 

Although Lithuania's underground con- 
tinues to remain well organized and active, 
its occasional forays against the Red tyrants 
are, of necessity, largely hit-and-run mani- 
festations of revolt. There is an acute scar- 
city of arms and ammunition. Civilians 
found in possession of firearms are sum- 
marily executed. 

Some weeks ago, when Hungary's revolu- 
tion attracted worldwide attention, word 
trickled from behind the Iron Curtain that 
an uprising had taken place in Lithuania. 
The full details were immediately suppressed 
but it is generally believed the rebellion was 
of short duration and quickly quelled. Mass 
deportations, as might be expected, report- 
edly followed after the patriots had been dis- 
persed 


There can be no possible comparison of 
Lithuania with Hungary, since the former 
country is so much smaller in size. More- 
over, it is isolated geographically from the 
free world, 

Sources in a position to know assert there 
are no signs of a massive, full-scale revolu- 
tion in Lithuania at this time for the plain 
reason that the patriots realize the impossi- 
bility of fighting machineguns with fists. 

To a slight degree, the Reds have relaxed 
some of the harsh laws. Mail is now getting 
through although every letter is censored by 
Moscow's hirelings. Packages from this area 
are also reaching their destinations in Lithu- 
ania but the duties imposed are exorbitant, 
particularly in the case of clothing. 

The puppet officials continue to obstruct 
efforts to obtain birth certificates and legal 
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matters in general are snarled in endless red- 
tape. 

Chink. officials in the United States have 
received word that two bishops and a few 
lay leaders have been returned from Siberian 
exile. The Reds are using this for propa- 
ganda purposes in an effort to show the out- 
side world that stories of atrocities and 
cruelties are nothing more than capitalist 
poison, They deceive no one, of course. 

Meanwhile, as we salute on this day the 
Republic of Lithuania, which lives on in 
the hearts of a brave people who continue 
to withstand Soviet attempts to obliterate 
Lithuanian national sentiment we must re- 
solve to leave nothing undone to hasten the 
eventual restoration of true and lasting in- 
dependence. 

Sooner or later, the black shadow of slay- 
ery shall pass with Lithuania once again 
bathed in the bright sunlight of human dig- 
nity, personal liberty, and happiness, re- 
stored as a free member of the family of 
nations. 


Without Fear, Without Hindrance, With- 
out Harassment—Remarks on National 
Freedom Day, February 1, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 1 it was my pleasure and privi- 
lege to speak at a luncheon in the War- 
wick Hotel in Philadelphia arranged by 
the women’s committee of the National 
Freedom Day Association. 

This association, founded by Maj. R. R. 
Wright, Sr., nationally prominent Phila- 
delphia banker and business leader, was 


instrumental in the passage of legislation ` 


Sponsored by the late Senator Francis J. 
Myers, of Pennsylvania, to proclaim Feb- 
ruary 1 of each year as National Free- 
dom Day to commemorate action by 
Congress in recommending to the States 
the 13th amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing slavery. 

Chairman of the luncheon was Mrs. 
Harriet Wright Hines, daughter of Majer 
Wright. Purpose of the affair, in keep- 
ing with the aims of the National Free- 
dom Day Association, was to promote the 
rededication of all citizens to the ideal of 
freedom, the basis of our democracy. 

“Let freedom and fair play reign 
throughout the Nation” is the motto of 
the National Freedom Day Association— 
one which all of us could subscribe to. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include the remarks which I made at the 
Freedom Day luncheon on February 1, as 
follows: 

Wirnout Fran, WITHOUT HINDRANCE, WrrH- 
OuT HARASSMENT 
(Remarks by Congresswoman KATHRYN E. 

(Mrs, William T.) Grananan, of Pennsyl- 

vania, at annual luncheon, National Free- 

dom Day, February 1, 1957) 

First of all, I want to say how much I ap- 
preciate the kind and courteous invitation 
which I received from the chairman of your 
women's committee, the very gracious Mrs. 
Harriet Wright Hines, to attend this lunch- 
eon and to speak to you on this occasion. 
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The invitation came to me only a few days 
after I was elected to the Congress, and as 
part of the invitation there was a note of 
congratulations which was so warming and 
pleasant that I just couldn’t possibly say 
“No” to the invitation. 

Of course, I had no reason to want to say 
“No.” As I wrote to the chairman, the only 
reason I would have for not being here to- 
day would be in case of some emergency sit- 
uation in the House of Representatives, 
which required my attendance in Wash- 
ington. 

I am glad, therefore, that the legislative 
situation was such that I do not have to be 
in Washington today and can be here and 
join you in this annual observance of Na- 
tional Preedom Day. ` ; 

With so much of the world still in slavery, 
with so many of the peoples of the world in 
chains of the soul and the mind and even 
in physical bondage—it Is a good thing for 
all of us as Americans to do just what your 
association has taken the lead in doing; that 
is, to rededicate ourselves to the ideal of 
freedom. 

It is a sobering thought that the occasion 
we observe and commemorate today—the 
constitutional amendment abolishing slavery 
in the United States—occurred only 92 years 
ago. There are Americans today who were 
living at that time, on that date of February 
1, 1865, when thé 38th Congress proposed the 
13th amendment to the legislatures of the 
States. So we have had slavery in our coun- 
try, under law, within the lifetime of some of 
our citizens, 

It is perhaps well to keep this in mind, all 
of us, whenever we tend to regard ourselves 
as being superior to the rest of the world, or 
smarter, or finer, or more humane. Thank 
God our ancestors were able to throw off 
this hideous thing, and a build a new rock 
foundation for the exercise of freedom in 
this great land. 

But, of course, they did not do the whole 
job at that time. They abolished slavery, 
yes, They wrote into our great Constitution 
a provision which said the practice of slavery 
may not exist in this land. 

Then they wrote some additional amend- 
ments into the Constitution—the 14th, to 
guarantee the rights of citizenship to all, 
and to guarantee the equal protection of 
the laws, and the right of due process—and 
the 15th, to guarantee the sacred right to 
vote.. 

The guaranties have been in the Constitu- 
tion for nearly 100 years—but we must fight 
every day in the year, every year, to make 
them meaningful. 

For freedom is a day-by-day, everyday, 
day-after-day objective. It is not a thing 
which once won, is forever secure. It must 
be rewon, and rewon again and again. 

The constitutional guaranties are im- 
portant. They are vital. But the hearts of 
men must be won over to those principles, 
and kept won to them, made to believe in 
them, and to want to uphold them. 

And that is the hardest part of all, in the 
never-ending battle for human decency here 
in our country. 

My interest in your Freedom Day observ- 
ance today is more than casual. As many of 
you know, my husband and I were always 
very close to the late Senator Francis J. 
Myers. My husband succeeded Senator My- 
ers in the House of Representatives, and I 
now serve in that same district—once repre- 
sented by Senator Myers in the House. Nat- 


urally, whenever we visited together —and ` 


it was often—the talk veered around to 
Congress and legislative matters, and that’s 
how I first learned of National Freedom Day. 

The Senator told my husband and me 
about the Freedom Day resolution he was 
trying to get through Congress in 1947 and 
1948, in the 80th Congress—that was at a 
time when a Republican represented our 
district in the House and Mr. Granahan was 
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not in office. The Senator had introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 37 in the 80th Con- 
gress and it was that particular bill, Senator 
Myers’ bill, which was passed by the Con- 
gress and was signed by President Truman 
on June 30, 1948, to establish National Free- 
dom Day on February 1. 

Senator Myers had earlier been successful 
in getting through Congress a resolution 
honoring and commemorating the great 
George Washington Carver, designating Jan- 
uary 5 as the George Washington Carver Day. 
This effort, as I recall his discussion of it, 
was stimulated by a group in Pittsburgh. 
After he got that through Congress, he told 
Bill and me, he just could not rest—he had 
no choice but to fight as hard as he could— 
to do at least as well for your founder, Major 
Wright and the National Freedom Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

Of course he meant that to be humorous, 
but all of you who knew the Senator knew 
that deep down, he was deeply serious about 
the whole question of human rights and 
civil rights and human decency, and it was 
he who led the fight in the Senate to elimi- 
nate the filibuster as a means of preventing 
civil-rights legislation, 

I am proud, therefore, as one who valued 
his friendship and his political guidance, 
too—he was a tower of strength to me when 
I first decided to run to succeed my husband 
in Congress—I am proud, I repeat, that one 
of my first talks as a Member of Congress 
is in commemoration of the Freedom Day 
observance provided for in a resolution 
sponsored and introduced by Senator Francis 
Myers. 

As a comparatively new Member of Con- 
gress, I cannot come to you today and say 
that I personally will make sure each piece 
of legislation you desire to see passed will 
absolutely become law this year. It is still 
too early to know what progress we will 
make on the civil-rights bills, for instance. 
The filibuster in the Senate is, of course, 
a serious obstacle. There must be enthusi- 
astic administrative support if we are to get 
legislation through. That was lacking, as 
I understand it, last year. 

But I can say this—and I can say it to 
you as friends whose opinion I respect and 
whose respect I treasure—I will do every- 
thing I can—everything within my power— 
to see to it that the spirit of the 13th and 
14th and 15th amendments to our Con- 
stitution is carried out and adhered to in 
the laws we pass. I will not rest until 
Americans of all races can live secure in their 
rights, without fear, without hindrance, 
without harassment. That is my pledge, 
and my goal. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia, which helps ad- 
minister the city of Washington, D. C., I 
know I am going to have my hands full, 
because as all of you know, this committee 
has even had submitted to it the proposal 
to restore segregation to the schools there. 

All I can say about that is, my vote will 
certainly never be cast for prejudice, 


An International WPA? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29,1957 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on January 30, 1957; 


1957 


An INTERNATIONAL WPA? 


To the EDITOR or THE Post-D1sPaTcH: 

Your editorial, Not So Foreign Aid, sounds 
no better than it did 10 years ago. Boiled 
down, it says we must prime our own pump 
by giving away five billions of dollars a year 
to foreign governments. 

If you really believe this then you’d better 
quit calling it foreign aid and use the proper 
title, “Our International WPA.” 

Our own WPA, run during the depression, 
put a few dollars every week into the pockets 
of our own citizens who were broke and could 
find no other work to do. This new scheme, 
the international WPA, does exactly the 
opposite. i 

Through increasingly heavy taxation and 
mounting inflation it robs us for the benefit 
of the governments of foreign countries. 
And the poorer citizens are barder hit. 

_ The only American who benefits at all from 
the giveaway is the Congressman who dips 
into this giveaway money for his expenses 
when he takes a nice long junket abroad, 
complete with family. 

If our economy is in so bad a shape that 
it can only be kept going by giving away 
our surplus production, surely it would be 
easy to give it away to our own needy. 

In St. Louis alone we have over 100 chari- 
table organizations which conduct a hat-in- 
hand begging campaign every year in order 
to get the money to carry on their work. 

If you have to prime any pumps—there are 
the pumps. And they are our own pumps— 
we won't be building up a billion-dollar ship- 
ping empire for someone else. 

x JOHN M. FISHELL. 


A Forward Step in Preserving and 
Strengthening the Dual Banking System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing a bill today 
to amend the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act to authorize agreements with State 
banking authorities for the elimination 
of duplicate examinations of banks 
which are insured under such act. 

Presently these banks are examined 
yearly both by the State examiners and 
the appropriate Federal examiners. In 
the interest of economy and avoidance of 
duplication, it is my thought to work out 
an alternating schedule under which the 
State supervisor would agree to accept 
the Federal Reserve or Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation examiners report 
one year and have the State examiners 
report accepted by the Federal agency 
the next year. It should not be manda- 
tory, I feel, but only permissive: Such a 
step would enable real savings to be 
made in cases where the efficiency and 
Standards of State departmental exami- 
Nations were considered adequate by the 
Federal Reserve, or the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation authorities. 

I believe this would be a forward step 
in preserving and strengthening the dual 
banking system and in promoting proper 
governmental economy. 

The text of my proposed bill is as 
follows; 
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Be it enacted, ete., That section 10 of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(h) (1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Board of Directors, with re- 
spect to insured State nonmember banks in 
any State where the efficiency and standards 
of bank examinations (as conducted by the 
State authority having supervision of such 
banks) are determined by such Board to be 
adequate, shall have power to enter into an 
agreement with such State authority to elim- 
inate duplication in examinations of such 
banks by establishing an alternating exam- 
ination schedule under which (1) the ex- 


amination of such banks will be made by 


the Board (and the report of the Board's ex- 
aminers will be accepted by the State au- 
thority) in any year specified in such 
agreement and every second year thereafter, 
and (2) the examination of such banks will 
be made by the State authority (and the 
report of the State examiners will be ac- 
cepted by the Board) in each alternate year. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Federal Reserve Board, with re- 
spect to insured State member banks in any 
State where the efficiency and standards of 
bank examinations (as conducted by the 
State authority having supervision of such 
banks) are determined by such Board to be 
adequate, shall have power to enter into an 
agreement with such State authority to elim- 
inate duplication in examinations of such 
banks by establishing an alternating exam- 
ination schedule under which (1) the 
examination of such banks will be made by 
the Board (and the report of the Board's 
examiners will be accepted by the State au- 
thority) in any year specified in such agree- 
ment and every second year thereafter, and 
(2) the examination of such banks will be 
made by the State authority (and the report 
of the State examiners will be accepted by 
the Board) in each alternate year.” 


Remarks by Gen. Randolph McCall Pate, 
USMC, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, The Citadel, Charleston, S. C., 
February 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech made by the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, Gen. Randolph 
McCall Pate, to the corps of cadets at 
The Citadel, Charleston, S. C., on Satur- 
day, February 16, 1957. General Pate 
spoke of the readiness of the Marine 
Corps to fulfill any mission, anywhere in 
the world now. He impressed on these 
fine young men at The Citadel the need 
for being ready at all times in mind, 
body, and estate. His subject which he 
treated with such skill should be placed 
in the permanent archives of this Con- 
gress. General Pate is a great leader. 
He possesses an enviable record in the 
service of his country on the field of 
battle. He has earned the great affec- 
tion and esteem of every man under his 


command. Gen. Mark Clark, who is 
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one of the great soldiers of modern times, 

had General Pate under his command in 

the impossible battle of Korea. General 

Clark, who is bringing to these fine young 

cadets, the leaders of every walk of life 

in America, so that their minds may be 
broadened without limits, has had the 
great thinkers of America to speak at 

The Citadel—religious, civilian, and 

military, To be sure, General Pate is 

not the least among them. 
The speech follows: 

REMARKS BY GEN RANDOLPH MCCALL PATE, 
USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS, 
AT THE CITADEL, CHARLESTON, S. C., Fesru- 
ARY 16, 1957 
General Clark, Congressman Rivers, mem- 

bers of the cadet corps, I am grateful for your 

courtesy in having me here. It is always a 

heart-warming experience to return to South 

Carolina, Today I feel doubly honored to have 

with me on the platform a friend of many 

years standing, the Honorable MENDEL Rivers 
who represents the First District of South 

Carolina so ably in the Halls of Congress. 


THE PLACE OF THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
IN OUR ORGANIZATION FOR NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY 


When I became a “rat” at VMI in 1917, I 
was under the impression that there was only 
one military school in the world. As the 
years passed, it began to dawn on me that 
there must be at least two—VMI and The 
Citadel. My experience has since broadened 
and I recognize that there are a number of 
fine military schools. But when my thoughts 
turn to this subject I still instinctively think 
of VMI and The Citadel. I hope that you 
will understand that my parochial pride 
forces me to list them in that order. 

It is by odd coincidence that, though I 
was born at Port Royal, spent my youth in 
Virginia and the last 40 years associated with 
military activities, this is my first visit to 
The Citadel. I have followed your programs 
with interest and with a feeling of comrade- 
ship. I have both admiration and gratitude 
for the contributions that military schools of 
The Citadel caliber have made to our coun- 
try. While you have given abundantly of 
military skills, I feel that your most useful 
contribution has been in the field of leader- 
ship and discipline. I believe that that great 
soldier, General Summerall, who was your 
president for 22 years, would support me in 
that statement. 

I have addressed the student bodies of the 
National War College, the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, and the Army War Col- 
lege. In thinking of my appearance here, I 
realized that the men whom I addressed—the 
colonels and Navy captains of these student 
groups—are not greatly different from you. 
True, they are older and more mature—but 
no more dedicated. Having been one of you— 
not here at VMI—I know something of your 
sense of dedication. It is possible that I am 
perhaps more conscious of your dedication 
than you are yourself, 

I know, for example, that the security of 
this great Nation of ours is one of your pri- 
mary concerns. Now this is true regardless 
of whether you propose to follow a military 
career. If you do follow a military career, 
this will be, of course, always your imme- 
diate and paramount concern. But the se- 
curity of our country is not the exclusive 
concern of the professional military man. 
The hopes, the dreams, the aspirations of 
every American depend for their fulfillment 
on this security. So, in this sense, it is the 
important business of all of us. This being 
true—and I earnestly believe it to be—I con- 
sider it entirely appropriate that I discuss 
with you, as I have with the War Colleges; 
this particular subject. 

Where does the danger lie? Listen for a 
moment to Comrade Nikita Khrushchev 


the President of The Citadel, and who is when he says, “We do not need war. We are 
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decisively against war and for peace.” This 
we can believe. The Soviets do not want 
war. But Khrushchey continues: “We be- 
lieve that communism will vanquish capi- 
talism without war.” 

If this is a fair statement of the aims of 
international communism—as I believe it to 
be—then we are faced with a hideous choice. 
If the free world does not want war, it can 
surrender to militant communism. This 
seems fantastic to us—it is not to the Soviet 
leaders. I can tell you that our country 
does not propose to choose either of these 
alternatives. First, it will never surrender— 
it will always remain free. If the price of 
that freedom means—and it does—that we 
must have the ability to wage and win any 


kind of warfare the leaders of communism - 


may elect to start, then we will pay it gladly. 
WHAT KIND OF WAR? 


As you can see, we really have no choice 
when one of the absolute alternatives is free- 
dom. This is the strong pulsing heart of our 
Nation and you can be sure that we will al- 
ways stand with freedom. 

This being so, what kind of war must we 
be prepared to wage and win? In consider- 
ing this problem, we stand deep in the 
shadow of the mushroom cloud. We can- 
not—and should not—evade the impact of 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons on all 
our military thinking. 

There was a time when, in our bewilder- 
ment at their magnitude, we looked upon 
these weapons as ultimate. Our hazy and 
incomplete thinking led us to believe that 
these weapons outmoded all warfare as we 
knew it. But as always, events moved across 
the stage which clarified our thinking. We 
saw war in which nuclear weapons played no 
part—civil war in Greece, Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea—in Vietnam; Red infiltration 
of Malaya, Communist brutality in Hungary. 
These weapons have been and will be of little 
use in solving the vastly complex problems 
of the Middle East. 

There is a simple reason for this. In 1945 
we alone had the secret of practical nuclear 
weapons. Now, 12 years later, both the free 
and the Communist worlds know that secret 
and it is secret no longer. Both sides now 
know that the atomic exchange, the thermo- 
nuclear holocaust, may well spell the end of 
civilization as we know it. It would precipi- 
tate a war in which there would be no vic- 
tors, only survivors. It would defeat the 
aims of even such warped minds as the lead- 
ers of international communism. 

All of this means that, as the capacity 
for total destruction has increased on both 
sides, the likelihood of this total—abso- 
lute—war has decreased. It has decreased 
to a point where it is not likely to occur 
except as an act of desperation on the part 
of frantic men. 

Where does this leave us? This much 
seems clear—I believe we can settle our dif- 
ferences peaceably or by the application of 
less than total force. It does not seem 
reasonable to suppose that in my lifetime or 
yours the world will progress to the point 
where force or threat of force will no longer 
be a tool of diplomacy. Thus we must be 
prepared to wage and win lesser wars. 

I hope you do not misunderstand me. I 
do not say that the threat of all-out nu- 
clear war has passed. The danger is clear 
and present. But it is held to manageable 
dimensions by our retaliatory force—this is 
the froce which makes it possible for us, 
if attacked, to wage and win this total war. 
As long as we maintain this force—as we 
certainly must—the likelihood of it aang. 
used is small indeed. 

My point is a simple one—I think that 
war, if it comes, will be a limited war. Atom- 
ic weapons may or may not be used. But 
I do not expect to see total war—nor do I 
expect you to see it. 
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If then limited war is the most likely 
possible, what kind of force do we need to 
wage and win such wars? 


WHaT KIND OF FORCE? 


In my judgment, a force for limited war 
must be in being. It must be fully trained 
and ready for combat. In other words, it 
must be ready to fight without reorganiza- 
tion or augmentation in either personnel or 
material. 

The force must be able to get to the scene 
of the conflict quickly. Since it is not like- 
ly to be deployed on the scene of action, 
when the crisis occurs it must be able to 
move quickly. This means it must have 
strategic mobility. I am frequently asked 
“How do you keep a limited war limited?” 
One of the best ways I know is to get ade- 
quate forces to the scene before the conflict 
becomes unlimited. 

This means that our force for limited war 
must be a ready force. Readiness is made 
of many elements—personnel, training, 
equipment, supplies, state of mind, etc. 
There are others but I have come to believe 
that mental readiness is perhaps the most 
important. My concept of mental readiness 
is well illustrated by the experience of the 
Ist Provisional Marine Brigade which we 
hurriendly sent to Korea in early July of 
1950. As with any provisional outfit, there 
were a great many personnel changes right 
up to the sailing hour. Generally, in this 
situation, one or two men will for various 
reasons miss the ship. This time the move 
was so fast that an accurate count was im- 
possible until the ships were at sea. When 
the final count was in, it was plus 12, That 
is mental readiness. 

I am sure it will come as no surprise when 
I now tell you the Marine Corps provides 
forces which meet the criteria for limited 
war. Our combat elements are our Fleet 
Marine Forces. They are so named because 
they are assigned to the two major fleets— 
Atlantic and Pacific—of the United States 
Navy. As such, they form one of the essen- 
tial elements of the balanced fleet. In a 
truly balanced fleet, the commander has un- 
der his control the tools he needs to control 
the seas in time of war. This means that 
he can wage war on the surface, the airspace 
above and the depths below the surface. It 
further means that he can project seapower 
onto the enemy shore. It is in this projec- 
tion that the Fleet Marine Forces play their 
part. They are air/ground teams—combat 
divisions and supporting air wings. 

We have 3 of these air/ground teams giv- 
ing us a total of 3 combat divisions and 3 
aircraft wings. One—2d Marine Division and 
2d Marine Aircraft Wing—is not too far 
from here. It is based in North Carolina and 
is assigned operationally to the Atlantic 
Fleet. One increment is afloat with the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. I might 
say that it was comforting to all of us to 
know that these marines were there during 
the recent Middle East crisis. They are still 
there, by the way. 

We have two of these integrated division/ 
wing teams ed to the Pacific Fleet. 
One division and one wing are based on the 
west coast and the others are spaced across 
the Pacific. Two-thirds of the last team are 
in Japan-Okinawa area and one-third is in 
Ha wall. 

These combat elements of the Marine 
Corps are dispersed for war—any kind of 
war. The elements on the east coast can 
move to the Mediterranean or elsewhere in 
the Europe-Africa theater on a moment's 
notice. They can move by air or surface 
shipping. While they are not completely 
air transportable, the major increments of 
their combat elements can move by air if 
required. The principal point is that they 
are ready to go—now. I can say with full 


confidence that these troops will be ready 
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to load as soon as transportation is made 
available, whether it be ships or planes. 
What is perhaps more important, when they 
get to whatever destination is dictated by 
our national interest, they will be ready for 
combat. 

This same thing is true of the other ele- 
ments of our Fleet Marine Forces. In the 
far Pacific our marines in the division and 
wing are ready to move out—they need only 
the orders and the transportation. They can 
move to a trouble spot to keep a limited war 
limited. 

Because these troops are particularly 
skilled in amphibious warfare, I would not 
like you to suppose that we anticipate an- 
other Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Iwo Jima, or even 
Inchon. We are well aware of the atomic 
facts of life and are prepared to deal with 
them. 

It has been widely said that nuclear 
weapons have made amphibious operations 
impossible. This is not true. These weap- 
ons have only made larger concentrations 
untenable. Facing this fact, we have de- 
vised, in conjunction with the Navy, a doc- 
trine for a modern amphibious operation— 
one that offers a reasonable chance for suc- 
cess against an enemy armed with atomic 
weapons. 

You may well ask, Why have an amphibi- 
ous capability in this “new” era? It is well 
to remember that at the outset of any war 
the enemy will have the initiative. He will 
choose the time and place to start the fight. 
This is so because our country does not start 
wars—it finishes them. One of the best 
means of seizing the initiative is the am- 
phibious assault. With it we can seize a 
vital area in the enemy's homeland, turn his 
flank, or strike at his support areas. Then 
we can make him turn and fight on our 
terms. 

Our doctrine for modern amphibious op- 
erations provides for the integrated marine 
air-ground leading fore to exploit the speed 
and flexibility of the transport helicopter. 
This will provide both the dispersal and the 
reconcentration of striking power necessary 
for success in the landing operation, regard- 
less of the enemy’s atomic capability. 

We will use amphibious shipping specially 
designed to transport troops, aircraft, heli- 
copter, and equipment to the objective area 
at speeds comparable to that of the fleet 
aircraft carrier. 

As we begin our approach to the area— 
still many hundreds of miles away—long- 
range Carrier aircraft and theater air units 
will scour the objective area with atomic 
weapons. Primary targets will be airfields, 
missile launching sites, and troop concen- 
trations. Beach defenses as such, will be low 
on the priority list since we are going over 
or around the beaches initially. 

When we approach within 100 miles the 
assault begins. The Marines, instead of 
climbing down ladders to landing craft, step 
into helicopters on the decks of special car- 
riers dispersed at sea. They move ashore 
at 100 knots or more rather than the 4 knots 
of the World War II landing craft. Tides, 
surf, and beach defenses are no longer of 
over-riding concern. 

The helicopters move in across the beaches 
and bypass such enemy positions as remain. 
Their objective may be an airfield, a critical 
road junction, or some commanding high 
ground. Once on the ground, they move 
and fight as Marines always have—but with 
modern weapons, Supporting air is con- 
stantly overhead. They fight in a dispersed 
formation where a single atomic weapon 
could cripple not more than one combat 
grouping. They have no front lines as 
such—they fight wherever the enemy is. 
They get the essentials for battle—ammuni- 
tion, food, water, and medical aid by heli- 
copter. Eventually the beach is opened by 
attack, if necessary, from the rear. Heavy 
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equipment and logistic support then comes 
in across the beaches. As soon as landing 
fields of any sort are within our grasp, Ma- 
rine aircraft come in to be short-based in 
the objective area. These Marines are al- 
ways moving—finding, fixing, and destroying 
the enemy. 

This is not easy—but neither is any other 
military operation in our experience. It can 
be done and we are convinced that we know 
how to do it. 

This concept is not necessarily dependent 
on the use of atomic weapons. It can be 
accomplished, we believe, in either a nuclear 
or nonnuclear war. We operate on the prem- 
ise that even if a war is opened with so- 
called conventional weapons, we must al- 
ways be prepared for the enemy to use atomic 
Weapons at any time and without warning. 

In the overall, this is a design for the 
future. When we have both the helicopters 
or the specially designed ships in sufficient 
numbers we can carry out such an operation 
in the manner in which I have described. 
While our current capability is limited by our 
equipment we are within measurable dis- 
tance of our goal. We can accomplish part 
of it, now. 

The experience of the Marine Corps in 
181 years, 10 wars and 200 battles has taught 
us many things. One of the foremost of 
these is that there comes a time in every 
campaign when we must close with the 
enemy to defeat him. The absolute and 
final element in this is the man on the 
scene with his individual weapon and a will 
to fight. This is why our efforts are de- 
voted to the support of this man. In our 
case, he is the Marine rifleman. 

CONCLUSION 

And now this last word: I am grateful 
for your indulgence in hearing me at this 
length on my favorite subject—the United 
States Marine Corps. In concluding, I 
would like to draw a parallel between my 
corps and the Citadel. Both are small— 
relatively speaking. Ours is the smallest 
of the combatant services. While you are 
not the smallest college you are by no means 
the largest. Both of us then are concerned 
with the individual and his particular abil- 
ities. 

I think should the time ever come that 
either of us are concerned with bigness we 
will have lost our course and be headed for 

the rocks and shoals. f 

I have tried to place the Marine Corps in 
Perspective. We are few in number but we 
are dedicated to our mission and our place 
in the scheme of our national defense. We 
do not believe that we alone hold the key 
to this Nation's security but we do think 
we are an essential element of that security. 
We exist in response to a need of this Na- 
tion and as long as that need exists we will 
be here. I do not believe that the time will 
soon come when this Nation does not need 
Men who stand ready to fight in its de- 
tense. And if a Marine has any merit, it 
rel first be said that he is always ready to 

ht. 

This line of thinking is, in many ways, 
applicable to The Citadel. Like my corps, 
you are concerned with people—not things. 
You are concerned with building in the 
hearts and minds of the young men who 
come to you the principles of leadership, 
discipline, integrity, determination, confi- 
dence, and love of country. This we share 
in common. 

From what I have seen through the years, 
you are doing this task well. You can be- 
lieve me when I tell you that the market 
for this product is as active today as at any 
time in our history. Our country needs men 
With this sort of training—not only in its 
Military forces but in its industry, com- 
Merce, banking, farming, government, and 
every pursuit of American life. 
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We have a great many people in this coun- 
try but not nearly enough Americans of 
this caliber. 

You are privileged to be a part of a small 
but precise and purposeful apparatus. Here 
the staff, faculty, cadet corps, tradition, a 
sense of responsibility, and a proven program 
combine to give you the opportunity to be- 
come the kind of American this country 
needs. This is your opportunity—do not 
pass it. by. 


Military Funerals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
watched with interest the comments 
from all sources regarding the proposal 
which the Department of the Army made 
to eliminate horse-drawn caissons from 
military funerals at Arlington Cemetery. 
I realize that this matter has now been 
resolved in favor of horse-drawn caissons 
and this is completely in accordance with 
my thoughts and views on this subject. 
However, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to put in the RECORD 
a very excellent article written by Mr. 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution on this subject. Mr. McGill 
states very concisely the position of most 
of us who opposed this proposal: 

PENNIES From THE DEAD 
(By Ralph McGill) 

There is a bill before the Congress, in the 
name of economy, which would eliminate the 
16 gray horses and the lone black stallion 
which pull the caisson for military funerals 
at Arlington Cemetery. 


This attempt to pinch pennies out of the 


dead bodies of those who have served their 
country in its uniform is, in our opinion, 
one of the most ghoulish and obscene ges- 
tures yet made in the gilded Halls of the 
Congress. 

The soldier, when he at last is interred be- 
neath the sod and the sun of Arlington, takes 
with him naught save the poor, cold flesh of 
mortality, the hope that his country is grate- 
ful, and his God merciful as in the promise. 

But now come Congressmen who want to 
save $2.10 on him. 

They watch the cost, let me tell you. Con- 
gressmen are miserly with the taxpayers’ 
dollars. 


The funeral, with the deliberating pace of. 


the horses pulling him with dignity and with 
honor to the grave, costs an estimated $80. 

These gentlemen, who will pardon us if 
we draw back from them, would economize 
on all that is mortal of one of our military 
dead and propose to substitute a gasoline 
hearse, presumably a Cadillac. 

After sweating over it, and one presumes, 
biting their pencils, and, one imagines, 
doodling to heart’s content, the authors of 
this gruesome economy on the bodies of the 
soldier deal somehow arrive, as aforesaid, at 
a saving of $2.10, which is, of course, not hay. 

Nor, let us hasten to say, is it velvet. 

ONE WONDERS 

One wonders how the gentlemen figured. 

Do they know the price of hay? 

Or of oats? 

Can they weigh the cost of a sparkplug 
versus a quart of oats? 
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How does a white-walled tire compare, in 
dollars, with a bale of mundane hay? 

Will the gentlemen please inform us what 
they know about the wholesale contract price 
of piston rings as opposed to carrots in the 
mash? 

Does the presence of antibiotics in the 
commercial feed cost more than lead in 
gasoline? 

How about it gentlemen? Give us a dis- 
sertation on the pennies tied up in a horse- 
shoe versus those involved in a piece of rub- 
ber hose for the pump. 

And, on snowy, icy days—will tire chains 
cost more than horse shoes with an extra- 
long calk? 

Have you figured closely, gentlemen? Or 
does the $2.10 represent “estimated depreci- 
ations and incidentals”? 

The brush to roach the manes of the 
horses is expensive? 

What about the price of seat covers for 
the chauffeur? 

The hooves of the horses must be polished? 

Of course. But gentlemen, have you in- 
quired lately into the cost of wax for the 

earse, and grease for the bearings? 

Don't hurry the dead, gentlemen. 

A LONG TIME 


They will be dead for a long, long time. 
(And, alas, so will you and I, gentlemen. We 
each shall await that final trump.) 

To be sure, it takes time for the gray horses, 
symbolizing mourning, and the black stal- 
lion, symbolizing old grim death himself, to 
clop-clop their way to the grave, 

And, to be sure, again, they distract the 
traffic. And traffic, of course, is important. 

But time, gentlemen, is the stuff of our 
lives. ` . 

And the dead are in no hurry. 

Let them go with dignity and all delib- 
erate speed. The foostep of the horse has 
come down through the centuries close be- 
side the footstep of man. The horse was 
here long before the stink of gasoline, and 
the sound of his hooves was heard long be- 
fore the soft whir of rubber tires on asphalt. 
The horse is a symbol of faithfulness and 
life, dedicated to a last exquisite ritual for 
the soldier dead on their way to Arlington, 
where so much of our history and greatness 
sleep. * 

Speed makes waste, gentlemen, 

Figure again, your reek and stink, your 
speed and efficiency. 

Is there no place else to economize, save 
on the bodies of our dead? 

Figure again, gentlemen, let our dead go 
with ritual and with dignity. 


The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States and Their Views on the Middle 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Jewish 
War Veterans, founded in 1896, is now 
the oldest active war veterans organiza- 
tion in the United States. 

With close to 115,000 paying members 
in some 33 States, it represents approxi- 
mately 850,000 men of Jewish faith who 
have fought for our country. 

The Jews are a brave people, and a 
freedom-loving people, as they have 


` 
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proved on countless occasions through- 
out history. 

As Americans, they have a vital inter- 
est in the Republic of Israel, in its secur- 
ity and its independence. Those of us 
who are not of their faith share in their 
concern for the future of this gallant 
little nation. As freemen, we have an 
obligation to assist in its defense against 
aggressors. But, even more, we feel a 
kinship with the spirit of liberty that 
animates its people. 

The views of our fellow citizens of the 
Jewish faith on this issue re necessary 
in the shaping of our policy on the Mid- 
dle East I am pleased with this oppor- 
tunity to transmit them to you. And I 
recommend them for their understand- 
ing, their clarity, and their refreshing 
tolerance. 

It was my pleasure to be a guest at the 
reception tendered to William Carmen, 
national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States by North 
Shore Post, No. 220, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, held at Salem, 
Mass., on February 10, 1957. I was im- 
pressed by Commander Carmen’s address 
on that occasion. As a result I secured 
a copy of the statement he made before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
January 15, 1957, pertinent to House 
Joint Resolution 117. 

Here is Commander Carmen's state- 
ment: 

My name is William Carmen. I am the 
national commander of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America. My 
home is in Newton, Mass., and the national 
headquarters of our organization is located 
at 1712 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Let me, first of all, express my appreciation 
to this committee for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to appear in behalf of our organiza- 
tion and to express our views with regard to 
House Joint Resolution 117. 


Let me begin by saying that we support the 


proposals in House Joint Resolution 117 de- 
signed to develop economic strength of na- 
tions in the general area of the Middle East 
for the purposes of maintenance of their 
national independence. 

We further support the propesal to au- 
thorize the President to employ the Armed 
Forces of the United States as he deems nec- 

to secure and protect the territorial 
integrity and political independence of those 
nations, requesting aid against armed aggres- 
sion from any nation controlled by interna- 
tional communism, particularly in the light 
of the proviso in House Joint Resolution 117, 
that such employment shall be consonant 
with the treaty obligations of the United 
States and the charter of the United Nations. 

We are likewise in wholehearted agree- 
ment with the proposal to authorize appro- 
priations for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the economic aid and the military pro- 
visions embodied in the resolution. 

If the situation in this area had not dis- 
integrated to the point where it presently 
is, these proposals might be enough to ac- 
complish the purpose designed. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the situation in the Middle 


East has been allowed to disintegrate too 


long. Communism can never gain a foot- 
hold in a healthy political organism. The 
fact that it has been able to make the head- 
way that it has in this area finds its basis 
in the conditions which have been allowed 
to exist. The conflict in the Middle East 
within the last 2 months has demonstrated 
the fact that the Sinai Peninsula was in- 
tended to become a staging area for a Com- 
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munist base in the Middle East. The threat 
of Soviet volunteers in itself exposed a basic 
flaw in the thinking and implementation 
thereof on the part of the free world, a flaw 
which, in our judgment, this resolution if 
properly implemented, will go a long way to 
relieve. There are many problems, however, 
in this area which cannot be solved by the 
resolution as it presently is phrased. Ac- 
tually, the resolution will in the sense in 
which it has been defined by the Secretary 
of State create a wall around the Middle East. 
Reliance in walls, as demonstrated by his- 
tory, has been unfounded. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Maginot Line with the French 
and the Great Wall of China. Each created 
a delusion which ultimately resulted in dis- 
aster. A wall is not enough. The problem 
always is what is permited to exist behind 
the wall. It is in this area that we must do 
everything within our power to make the 
area which this wall will encompass a 
healthy, a vital, a dynamic area, an area of 
peace where the peoples within it will have 
equal opportunity, each family to have bread, 
a decent place in which to live and in which 
the fundamental rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness are to be observed 
by all. It has been demonstrated that the 
chief source of friction in the Middle East 
has been the inability of the nations in this 
area to establish a way and a standard of 
living which would permit the peoples 
thereof to enjoy the fruits of progress as 
other nations have. Statistics recently pub- 
lished have shown, for example, that in this 
area the average income is the lowest in the 
world. 

In our judgment, it is essential to realize 
that no prospect for peace exists unless the 
nations of the area can come to an agree- 
ment—lIsrael with the Arabs, and the Arabs 
with Israel. It is, therefore, incumbent upon 
us in this resolution or in any other reso- 
lution, which the Congress may find it neces- 
sary from time to time to enact in the im- 
plementation of this program, to recognize 
the necessity of dealing with the vital ques- 
tions, aside from the creation of the. wall of 
protection which this resolution, as it now 
stands, envisages. 

History shows that the area now occupied 
by Israel was the road between the East and 
the West, between Asia and Africa, that 
when the use of this road was free and 
untrammeled, the nations which it served 
were at peace one with the other and served 
as the granary of the world. Through their 
exchange of goods and services one with the 
other, and the development of ecommerce 
between these nations and the rest of the 
world, there was established and maintained 
an economy which permitted the highest 
standard of living in the then known world. 
Today this is the lowest subsistence area on 
earth. 


At the risk of repetition, I must again call 
your attention to the fact that assurance 
from Communist aggression from without as 
contemplated by this resolution does not 
insure the peace of this area nor will it pre- 
vent Communist subversion from within. 
Already apparently a mew weapon has been 
created by the Communists, namely, the 
threat of volunteers. So today we have the 
infinitesimal kingdom of Yemen threatening 
to call volunteers from the Soviet countries 
in the pursuit of its quarrel with the United 
Kingdom. 

As the nation which was ultimately re- 
sponsible for bringing its moral weight into 
the scales and thereby securing the passage 
of the United Nations resolution of Novem- 
ber 2, 1956, we must recognize thaf that reso- 
lution called for, in addition to the with- 
drawal of the Israeli forces and the British 
and French forces from Egyptian territory, 
on the Egyptians themselves to meet certain 
conditions which they have not yet done. 
Notwithstanding the armistice agreement of 
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1950 and the tripartite agreement of 1950, 
Egypt has continued to declare that a state 
of war exists between herself and Israel and 
pursuant to that declaration has denied 
Israel the use of the Suez Canal and the 
Straits of Tiran. 

This resolution which you are considering 
must recognize the fact that one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the United Nations and of 
the United States, as a member of the United 
Nations, is to bring about a realization of an 
actual status of peace and freedom of navi- 
gation in accordance with international law 
so far as international seas and canals and 
straits are concerned. A failure to recognize 
this fact, and an enactment of the resolution 
with only the provisions therein contained, 
can result only in the perpetuation of the 
status quo, a status of undeclared war, of 
unbalanced budgets, of the use of the limited 
resources of these nations in an arms race 
rather than in developing a better standard 
of living for their peoples. 

We submit this earnestly for the considera- 
tion of this committee. In taking this posi- 
tion, we believe that we voice the sentiments 
of the veteran community of the United 
States. 

In our statement of policy issued shortly 
after the commencement of hostilities in the 
Middle East in October 1956, we pointed out 
that the major questions in our mind were, 
Will the developments in the Middle East 
increase or decrease the Soviet Union's in- 
fluence in that area? We asked what would 
be the United States future foreign policy 
in relation to the Arab world and Israel. We 


questioned whether democracy, as repre- 


sented by Israel, would lose or gain ground. 
We asked whether the United Nations would 
gain in power and prestige by its actions in 
the Middle East. We took certain definite 
positions. We supported the action of our 
Government and the United Nations in their 
efforts to bring about a real peace in the 
Middle East. We stated that we stood by 
Israel in its effort to negotiate a real and 
lasting peace with its neighbors, and we de- 
plored the closing of the Suez Canal to ships 
of any nations. 

At their annual conventions, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the American Legion 
took certain positions with regard to the 
denial of the use of the facilities of the Suez 
Canal to any nation and declared that such 
denial was not consistent with world peace 
and with the obligations imposed by the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

What I have discussed and the suggestions 
that I have made thus far deal primarily 
with the future. I have deliberately re- 
frained from discussing the present situ- 


-ation, particularly the present manifesta- 


tions of Communist practices including some 
borrowed from the Nazis. 

We are witnessing a revival of the prac- 
tices of the Nazis from 1932 to 1938, a prac- 
tice which in subsequent years resulted in 
genocide. This was the pattern which pre- 
ceded Hitler’s attempt for world conquest. 
Henchmen of Hitler, of Goebbels, and of 
Goehring, have been identified as the Ezyp- 
tian advisors. This technique, as we now 
know, was adopted by the Communists in 
their anti-Semitic campaign which resulted 
in the murder of thousands based simply on 
the fact that they were Jewish. Is Egypt to 
be the scene of another Buchenwald and 
Dachau? Can the world, can the United 
States, witness this without calling for an 
immediate cessation of these practices? Are 
people to be deported in the fashion which 
Egypt is deporting the Jews resident in that 
country for generations, deprived of every- 
thing they own and thrown on the charity 
of a world? 

Remember that all doors are closed to them 
except one—Israel. And how consistent is 
it to allow this practice to continue and, at 
the same time, permit Egypt and the other 
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Arab nations to say as they have said since 
1948, that Israel must be destroyed? 

I submit that while this resolution may 
not have as its primary objective the relief 
of this condition, it cannot be consistent 
with the future peace of this area and the 
world to permit these deportations and dep- 
rivations and threats of genocide to hang 
over the heads of these people. Some way 
must be found for the will of the world as 
declared by ita instrumentality, the United 
Nations, to become effective. 


Edmunds’ Achievement Brings Significant 
Honor to State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to call attention of the 
House to the following article entitled 
“Edmunds’ Achievement Brings Signifi- 
cant Honor to State,” which appeared in 
the Florida Times-Union of January 22, 
1957: 

Eomunps’ ACHIEVEMENT BRINGS SIGNIFICANT 
Honor TO STATE 
(By Dr. Caleb J. King, Sr.) 

“Honors achieved far exceed those that are 
created,” 

The election of Dr. J. Ollie Edmunds, presi- 
dent of Stetson University, to the presidency 
of the American Association of Colleges, 
brings an honor to Florida of important sig- 


nificance, and prestige of the highest level to ` 


the DeLand Institution which he heads. 

Presidents of the several thousand colleges 
and universities, functioning as an organized 
group, are the decisive factor in shaping the 
course of education in America. 

In turn, it may be said, the trends in edu- 
Cation on this continent wield a powerful in- 
fluence upon the educational systems the 
world over. 

Dr. Edmunds, therefore, occupies a posi- 
tion as head of the national association in 
which his leadership ability will exert an 
international influence . 

To achieve this vital role is a remarkable 
Performance. It would be such for any man, 
even though he were trained from the be- 
ginning to devote his best efforts to educa- 
tional endeavors. 

It is even more remarkable in the case of 
the Stetson executive. His aim in life from 
the beginning was to make a success in the 
legal profession, and it was the call to duties 
that broadened his opportunities for service 
to young people that persuaded him to re- 
linquish that ambition and become an edu- 
cator, 

The rapidity of his rise toward the highest 
Councils in his new calling attests his in- 
herent qualities as an administrator and 
leader. 

In evaluating the great honor that has 
been achieved by him for himself, for his 
University, and for his State, it must be re- 
membered that only 35 years ago, or there- 
abouts, he was a student in the local YMCA 
night school—working in the daytime and 
going to school at night to educate himself. 

After graduation from the YMCA night 
School, he went on to Stetson and worked 
his way through the law college. 

Then he returned to Jacksonville and prac- 
ticed law until he became the youngest 
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country judge, by appointment of Gov. Doyle 
E. Carlton, ever to hold office in Florida. 

This office was held until he ran for the 
United States Senate against one of the 
shrewdest politicians ever to represent 
Florida in the Congress. Keen observers of 
political activities say he would have won 
that race had it not been for unwise activi- 
ties of uninyited supporters. He was de- 
feated by a narrow margin. 

Full significance of the honor the college 
presidents have bestowed upon Dr. Edmunds 
and his school and State is best appreciated 
when we consider the fact that their associa- 
tion is composed of all the heads of the big 
and powerful institutions as well as the ones 
of lesser importance. 

Included among them are such important 
educational figures as the presidents of Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Notre Dame, 
Northwestern, the University of Chicago, 
Vanderbilt, Rice, Baylor, all with their big 
endowments, and also the heads of the huge 
tax-supported institutions of higher learning. 

When these bigwigs of education speak, 
the educational world—along with the lay 
public element that is vitally concerned with 
educational trends—sits up and takes notice. 

And yet they reached down into Florida, 
the cynosure of virtually all American eyes, 
and picked this man whose dominant trait 
is the desire to render service to the growing 
generation, and made him their associa- 
tional head. 

This pivotal point in the life of Dr. Ed- 
munds, as thus revealed, is an inspiring 
thing. Its appeal to youth should wield a 
powerful influence upon young people who 
are trying to “find themselves” and settle 
down on the job of building a life career. 

For in it we get the picture of the self- 
made” man which shows that virtually noth- 
ing is impossible of achievement by the 
young person who budgets his time, energy, 
and talents to carefully selected and useful 
purposes, always with the realization that 
he has grave responsibilities in his relations 
with other people. 

Every youngster can’t go all the way to the 
top level of his chosen profession, like Dr. 
Edmunds, just as only a limited few college 
and university presidents out of the thou- 
sands who compose the association member- 
ship, can become its head. 

But every one that has the will and the 
intelligence can get pretty close to that 
honored goal. 


The Long Island National Cemetery, 
Pinelawn, N. V. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to insert the following reso- 
lution of the Nassau County Council, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States of America, regarding the Long 
Island National Cemetery at Pinelawn, 
N. Y.: ` 
RESOLUTION OF THE NASSAU COUNTY COUNCIL, 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA 

Whereas the Nassau County Council, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
of America is vitally concerned with the 
maintenance and administration of the 
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Long Island National Cemetery, Pinelawn, 
N. T.; and 

Whereas the Nassau County Council has 
had an opportunity to observe the adminis- 
tration of the cemetery over the years of its 
existence; and 

Whereas it is the opinion and belief of the 
Nassau County Council that the cemetery is 
maintained and administered (to) in a man- 
ner befitting the dignity and respect due our 
departed comrades: Be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Nassau County Council, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States of America, at a 
meeting assembled January 15, 1957, unani- 
mously commend and endorse the adminis- 
tration of the Long Island National Ceme- 
tery, Pinelawn, N. L.; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the proper authorities concerned 
with and having jurisdiction over the Long 
Island National Cemetery, Pinelawn, N. ya 
urging their support of this resolution. 


Uncle Sam Is Only an “Uncle,” Not a 
“Sugar Daddy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Doris McAbee, education writer for the 
Miami Herald, of Miami, Fla., wrote an 
article which appeared in the Miami 
Herald Sunday, February 10, 1957. This 
article is, indeed, a keen analysis of the 
Federal aid to school construction bill 
that was presented to the 84th Congress 
for consideration. This article deserves 
the close scrutiny of each and everyone 
of my colleagues in both the Senate and 
the House. The article by Miss McAbee 
follows: 


BATTLE To RESUME ON FEDERAL Am TO SCHOOLS 
(By Doris McAbee) 


Federal aid to education, which keeps pop- 
ping up in Congress like a jack-in-the-box, 
will make its 1957 debut shortly. 

President Eisenhower already has pre- 
sented a new 4-year, $2,200,000,000 school- 
construction program. 

Whether Congress will again slam the lid 
on his proposal remains to be seen. Open 
or shut, the box is generating enough steam 
to promise. heated debate when lawmakers 
tackle the problem during this session. 

Education, long ignored or taken for 
granted, now is being spotlighted as one of 
the national issues. No one will argue with 
the President's statement that the Nation 
is suffering from the most critical classroom 
shortage that has developed since World 
War II. No one argued with a similar state- 
ment last year. 

The question is whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment should go into the school-building 
business or leave classroom construction up 
to State and local governments. 

Either way, the money comes from the 
same place in the final analysis—the tax- 
payer's pocket. Uncle Sam is after all only 
an “uncle,” not a “sugar daddy.” 

Many first-round proponents of Federal 
aid have taken a long second look since the 
school hassle hit headlines last year. A 
lot of them have realized that Federal aid 
is not synonymous with free. You don’t 
get something for nothing. 
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Delegates to Dade County’s Little White 


House Conference on Education last Novem- 


9 


ber turned thumbs down on Federal aid, fully 
aware of the fact that the current county 
classroom shortage is second to none. The 
consensus was We have a problem, but let's 
take care of it within the State.” 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN has predicted that 
the House will pass some kind of school-aid 
bill this year. Odds are good that anything 
similar to the Kelley bill, introduced in 
1956, will touch off another round-robin 
of pros and cons. 

The Kelley bill, which would have au- 
thorized $3 billion over 6 years, went down 


to blistering defeat after an amendment was 


tacked on by a New York Negro Democrat, 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL. The Powell amend- 
ment sought to deny school aid funds to 
school districts which would not integrate. 

However, the amendment was not the only 
deciding factor. Washington scuttlebutt was 
that some Congressmen, critical of the Kelley 
bill for other reasons, deliberately voted for 
the amendment knowing it would kill the 
bill. Florida's delegation voted neither for 
the amendment itself nor for the bill as 
amended. 

Here are some criticisms of the bill, culled 
from research by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and the Library of Congress: 

Integration: Even without the Powell 
amendment, payments conceivably could be 
stopped to States not integrated. The 
doubtful authority of the Commissioner of 
Education to question a State or locality's 
good-faith compliance with the Supreme 
Court's- integration decision could be set- 
tled only by litigation. So far no one has 
determined whether State payments would 
or would not be stopped pending court 
action. 

Federal control: All construction plans 
under the Federal program would have to 
be submitted to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for approval. Payments could be 
withheld from States disobeying their own 
plans, once approved by the Commissioner, 
or from States whose plans did not meet 
Federal requirements. 

Financing: States would have to provide 
matching funds for school aid. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
which has long been carrying the banner 
against Federal aid came to this conclusion: 

“What Federal aid means is State assist- 
ance to the Federal Government for assist- 
ance to the States—less the cost of admin- 
istering local funds.“ 


A Salute to Lithuanians on the 39th 
Anniversary of Their Independence 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I salute 
the Americans of Lithuanian descent 
who are celebrating the 39th anniversary 
of the adoption of the declaration of in- 
dependence at Vilnius, as well as the good 
and brave people of Lithuania, existing 
under the heel of the oppressor. In spite 
of persecution and indescribable hu- 
miliation, they have had the fortitude 
and courage to carry on a resistance 
against their oppressors. It has become 
a tradition with Lithuanians to fight for 
liberty and freedom and for the belief in 
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the church of their ancestors. It is in- 
deed commendable that they still hold 
high the torch of their tradition and look 
to the day when the march of com- 
munism is ended. In view of the splendid 
record and generous contribution to 
humanity given by this small country, we 
earnestly hope for her quick recovery. 
Until then we must exert ourselves to 
keep the light of freedom burning bright- 
ly until it illuminates the whole world. 
On that day a new proclamation of lib- 
erty will bring joy to the hearts of the 
people of Lithuania and all other free- 
dom-loving nations of the earth. Again, 
I salute these valiant people. 


A Divided Policy in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has repeatedly warned against 
the constant increase of the elements 
of a depression. Secretary Humphrey 
warns that unless we stop inflation we 
shall have a depression “that will curl 
your hair.” I believe he is right. The 
President is right. 

On the other hand, what do we find? 
The Bureau of Engraving is about to 
install a new currency printing press 
that is, so it is said, capable of turning 
out currency twice as fast as the old 
press. Apparently the Bureau of En- 
graving is looking ahead and preparing 
for the future. 

More bills will have to be printed if 
we can come anywhere near keeping 
up with the appropriations intended for 
foreign countries. The only thing that 
has stopped a further rise in inflation is 
that the old press couldn't turn out the 
bills fast enough. Now, with the ad- 
vent of this new press the way is cleared 
for the foundation of one of those de- 
pressions that, as Humphrey says, “will 
curl your hair.” How you can stop in- 
flation by turning out bills faster is a 
mystery I cannot solve. 

These bills will be backed by United 
States bonds drawing interest, the bonds 
will be sold to the large banks, and these 
same bonds will be surrendered to the 
Government as security for the new 
currency, and the banks will distribute 
the currency; and for their trouble they 
will get the interest on the bonds. The 
Government will collect the interest on 
the bonds without charge and hand the 
proceeds over to the banks. If this is 
not contributing to an inflation, I don’t 
know what else could. 

The only stoppage of more inflated 
currency has been the inability of the 
Bureau to print money faster, to keep up 
with appropriations. Congress could stop 
this inflation by refusing gigantic appro- 
priations, running into the billions—but 
for some reason Congress does not act. If 
the new press gets to going in good shape 
the doors will be open to more currency 
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on which interest will have to be paid, 
and finally the debt retired by the next 
generation. In view of the appropria- 
tions now demanded by the administra- 
tion, it might be wise not to discard the 
old press but keep that and the new press 
both going. 

With this back door left entirely open 
and the bills coming out in ever-in- 
creasing volume, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the President is going to stop 
inflation. There seems to be no logic in 
a situation where the Government keeps 
turning out bills by the wholesale, and 
at the same time talking about heading 
off inflation and one of Humphrey's de- 
pressions. 

I am not supposed to be very smart, 
and am quite inexperienced in the causes 
of depressions, but with what little I 
know and read in the newspapers this 
divided policy in Washington does not 
seem sensible. 

I think the Bureau of Engraving made 
a great contribution to the people when 
they put the article in the paper describ- 
ing how this new machine could turn 
out bills twice as fast as the old press. 

Logically, I should think that to stop 
the further issuance of bills and more 
bills the proper move would be to cut 
down the capacity of the old machine and 
not buy the new one. Reason dictates 
that the only barrier to more inflated 
currency has not been due to anything 
Congress has done, but solely due to our 
inability to print money faster. 

Will some educated genius in the ad- 
ministration please explain to ordinary 
Members of Congress how it is planned to 
stop inflation, when the same adminis- 
tration is hell-bent on issuing more cur- 
rency? 


The National Guard Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the effectiveness and strength of 
our National Guard are threatened by ` 
the proposal of the Defense Department 
to impose a training program of 6 con- 
secutive months. 

Members of the National Guard in 
Texas and in other States are young 
men either in school or at work to sup- 
port their families. They must fit their 
training into their regular educational 
or work schedule. 

As a compromise to the proposal of 
the Defense Department, the National 
Guard has suggested a training period 
of 3 months. This could be carried out 
in the summer, when colleges are not in 
session. Most guard members with jobs 
could obtain a leave of absence for 3 
months, whereas they could not obtain 
a leave of absence for 6 months. 

Mr. President, I have received the fol- 
lowing telegram from Gen. K. L. Berry, 
adjutant general of Texas, a combat hero 
of World War I, who has devoted many 
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years of his life to building the National 
Guard in Texas: 

Sincerely believe 6 months’ compulsory 
training too long a period for National Guard 
enlistees. Strength will materially drop with 
this period. Three months compulsory ade- 
quate, for, unless 6 months made universal, 
few will take it while many will take 3 
months. Urge your support for 3 months’ 
compulsory training. 

K. L. Berry, 


Adjutant General of Teras. 


Mr. President, I have also received 
many other telegrams and letters from 
members of the National Guard protest- 
ing the proposal of the Department of 
Defense. I ask uninamous consent that 
these messages be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RAYMONDVILLE, Tex., February 19, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, . 
Washington, D. C.: 

T am company commander of an organized 
National Guard unit located in Raymond- 
Ville, Tex. I am in support of 11 weeks’ basic 
training for the National Guard as the Na- 
tional Guard can further training after re- 
ceiving 11 weeks’ basic training due to hav- 
ing the housing facilities and equipment 
where the Army Reserve is void of equipment 
and is unable to conduct the type of training 
that the National Guard can present. I will 
appreciate your full support on this matter. 

ALBERT M. BRINKLEY, Ir. 
First Lieutenant, Artillery, Teras 
National Guard, Commanding. 


Collax Station, TEx., February 19, 1957. 
n. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully request your favorable con- 
Sideration of the 1l-week basic training for 
National Guard. The guard is organized and 
equipped to conduct further training after 
receiving 11-week trainees, whereas the Army 
Reserve is void of equipment and unable to 
Conduct the type of training the National 
Guard offers. I strongly believe the National 
Guard’s future is in jeopardy if the 6 months’ 
Plan advocated is accepted. 
Fow er B. WELCH, 
Captain, Texas National Guard, 
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Mownanans, Tex., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dran Senator: We urge your support for 
the 11 weeks’ basic training of the National 
Guard. We are organized, housed, and 
equipped to conduct further training. The 
Army Reserve is not. 

Sincerely yours. 
HARVEY T. ADAMS, 
First Lieutenant, 112th Armored 

Cavairy, Commanding. 


Benrro, Tex., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. LN ON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request your support of 11 weeks basic 
N for National Guard. We are organ- 
ized equipped to conduct further train- 
ing after 11 weeks’ basic training, where the 

e is not. 
Leo A. CONNER, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Armor, Com- 
manding, First Battalion, 112th 
Cavalry. 
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Darras, TEx., February 18, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Urgently request you support 11 weeks’ 
basic training program for the National 
Guard. National Guard units are fully capa- 
ble of continuing the training past 11 weeks’ 
stage with their organization equipment and 
facilities which Army Reserve unit cannot 
satisfactorily accomplish due to their lack 
of equipment. N 
Lt. Col. James A. WILSON, 
Company 156, Tank Battalion, 
Teras National Guard. 
Maj. D. W. CAMPBELL. 


Dartas, TEX., February 18, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate: 

Request your support 11 weeks’ basic train- 
ing program for National Guard men. Na- 
tional Guard units are organized, housed, 
and equipped to conduct further training at 
home armories, 


Jack M. HANCOCK, 
First Lieutenant, Teras National 
Guard, Commanding Headquar- 
ters Company, Combat Command 
B, 49th Armored Division, 


Datuas, TEX., February 18, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JomMNson, 
United States Senate: 

Urge your support of 11 weeks’ basic train- 
ing m for National Guard men. Na- 
tional Guard is equipped to conduct further 
and better training after receiving 11 weeks’ 
basic training, where the Army Reserve is 
unable to conduct type training National 


‘Guard can present, due to the fact it is void 


of equipment. Therefore, the Army Reserve 
needs 6 months’ training to enable it to meet 
the training requirements for its personnel. 
Capt. ALLEN P. BLACK, 
Company B, 156th Tank Battalion, 
Teras National Guard. 


MERCEDES, TEX., February 18, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, : 
Calitol Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request your support of National Guard 
resolution on 11 weeks’ basic training. Na- 
tional Guard is well qualified to complete 
further training of men. 

Capt. GERALD R. MacManus, 
Company C, First Battalion, 112th 
Aircrajt Training. 


VERNON, TEX., February 18, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel that the 11 weeks' basic training is 
adequate, since Guard is organized, housed, 
and equipped to conduct further training at 
home station. 

Lt. BILLY E. Sear. 


BONHAM, TEx., February 18, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PresipENT: Your support of the 
11 weeks’ basic training program for the Na- 
tional Guard is urged. We feel that with the 
proposed 6 months’ active duty training will 
eliminate the National Guard. Our much- 
needed armory has been delayed by the De- 
partment of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget. The community of Bonham has 
purchased the required land and the State 
has furnished the required amount of the 
total cost of the proposed new armory. We 
urge your support for continued construc- 
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tion of one-unit armories such as has been 
scheduled for Bonham, 
Sincerely yours, 
THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF COMPANY 
A, 147TH ARMORED INFANTRY BAT- 
TALION, Texas NATIONAL GUARD, 
a BONHAM, TEX., lst Lr. KENNETH D. 
HALL, COMMANDING. 
BROWNFIELD, TEx., February 18, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is urged that you support the 11 weeks 
basic training for the National Guard. The 
National Guard is organized, housed, and 
equipped to conduct further training after 
receiving 11 weeks basic training where the 
Army Reserve is not. The Army Reserve 
is void of equipment and is unable to con- 
duct the type training the National Guard 
can present; therefore, I feel the Army Re- 
serve should receive the 6 months training. 

Ist Lt. VICTOR R. HERRING, 
Commander, Howitzer Company, Sec- 
ond Battalion, 112th Armored Cav- 
airy Regiment, Teras National 

Guard, Brownfield, Tex. 


Pampa, Tex., February 18, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request support of 11 weeks basic training 
for National Guard. The guard is organ- 
ized, housed, equipped, to successfully con- 
duct further training after receiving 11 
weeks basic training whereas Army Reserve 
lacks organization. Equipment to meet 
training requirements of its personnel and 
therefore has need for 6 months active-duty 


Dock A. STUART, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Artillery, Teras 
National Guard, Commanding 474th 
Field Artillery Battalion, 
TERRELL, TEX., February 18, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, : 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge your support cf the National Guard 
training program of 11 weeks basic training 
in preference to 6 months plan of the Army. 

LEON VINEYARD, 
Captain, Teras National Guard, 148th 
Armored Injantry Battalion, 
MARSHALL, Tex., February 18, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge. your vigorous support of National 


training. 


- Guard Association contention for 3 months 


active-duty training. Believe 6 months 
would paralyze National Guard enlistments. 
James E. DOUGHERTY, 
Marshall, Tex. 


Austin, Tex., February 18, 1957, 
Senator LyN DON B. JOHNSON, 5 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The 6-month training program 
by the Department of Defense for National 
Guard enlistees will seriously jeopardize the 
strength of the National Guard which in 
turn will have the same effect on national 
defense. Strongly urge that consideration 
be given for a 3-month concentrated active 
basic training for members of the National 
Guard. In contrast to the Army Reserve, 
the Texas National Guard is 
housed, and equipped to conduct a technical 
training program after the recruits have re- 
ceived 3 months basic training. It has been 
brought to my attention that the Bureau of 
the Budget has blocked money appropriated 
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vy Congress for the construction of Na- 
tional Guard armories of which the State 
provides the land and 25 percent of the 
cost of construction. All of the 300 officers 
and men of the 249th Armored Quartermas- 
ter Battalion, Texas National Guard, join 
me in bringing this matter to your atten- 
tion. 
FRANK HARRELL MCFARLAND, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Teras National 
Guard, Austin, Ter. 


SANTA ANNA, TEX., February 18, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, ~ 
Washington, D. C.: 
Sincerely urge your support of 11 weeks’ 
basic training for National Guard, the guard 
is organized, housed, and equipped to conduct 
further training. 
BI Lv J. HARVEY, 
First Lieutenant, 142d 
Commanding, Tank Company. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., February 18, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Due to present training programs and 
facilities, we urge you to support 11 weeks’ 
basic training for 

Lt. A. SCHAEFER, 
Headquarters Company, 141 Infantry, 
Texas National Guard. 

Carrizo SPRINGS, TEX., February 18, 1957. 

Hon. Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your support of the National Guard Asso- 
clation's stand on the requirements of 11 
weeks’ basic training for National Guard men 
will be greatly appreciated by myself and 
members of this command. As 69 percent of 
the members of this command are prior serv- 
icemen, we have adequate experienced officer 
and noncommissioned officer personnel to 
follow up this training and are fully equipped 
to do this in direct contrast to the Army 
Reserve units in this locality. It is of in- 
terest to note that this unit an infantry 
heavy weapons company has a larger strength 
than an entire Army Reserve combat engineer 
battalion located in surrounding towns plus 
an Army Reserve battalion located in Laredo; 
also this National Guard Company has sent 
more volunteer trainees to the 6 months’ RFA 
training program than has either of the 
Army Reserve battalions. It is also interest- 
ing to note that enlisted men of this unit 
have completed the advance noncommis- 
sioned officers school: The infantry school, 
Fort Benning, Ga., successfully with no more 
background than training obtained in this 
unit, 

Josy L. Gross, Jr., 
N Captain, Infantry, 
Texas National Guard. 


WINNSBORO, Tex., February 18, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request you support the National Guard 
bureau policy regarding our present National 
Guard situation. 
ROWLAND A. BUTLER. 


Houston, Tex., February 19, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
_ Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently recommend favorable considera- 
tion of 11 weeks“! basic training plan for 
National Guard. Guard is equipped and or- 
ganized to carry on advance training of in- 
dividual. Am convinced guard could ade- 
quately train basic soldier in 11 weeks if such 
time were available to guard. Therefore 
feel certain regular establishment can do 
same. Organized Reserve may require 6 
months training because of lack of proper 
equipment and facilities but guard can as- 
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suredly fit 11 weeks’ trainee into effective 
combat unit. Eleven weeks program for 
guard effectively directed will provide efficient 
first line of defense at less cost than un- 
necessary 6 months’ proposal. 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, 
Brigadier General, 
Commanding XLI Corps, Artillery. 
Austin, TEX., February 19, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The National Guard units are now and have 
been for some time organized, housed, and 
equipped to conduct further training after 11 
weeks’ basic training. The Army Reserve 
have little equipment and are unable to con- 
duct the type of training that the National 
Guard does, 

VESTAL B. HUGHES, 
Captain, 149th Military Police Company, 
Teras National Guard. 
HEADQUARTERS, THIRD BATTALION, 
142D INFANTRY REGIMENT, 
Abilene, Tez., February 15, 1957. 
Hon. Lynoon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR JOHNSON: I earnestly re- 
quest that you support the legislation rec- 
ommended by the executive council of the 
National Guard Association of the United 
States concerning active duty training for 
Army National Guard, submitted herewith 
as enclosure No. 1. 

If you cannot support the legislation rec- 
ommended by the National Guard Associa- 
tion, I request that you consider the follow- 
ing program: 

That all men age 17 to 1814 years who be- 
come members of the Army National Guard 
on or after April 1, 1957, be required to per- 
form 6 months’ active duty training in two 
3-month periods during annual school vaca- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH M. KRIEGER, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Teras 
National Guard, Commanding, 
Tom E. ELLIS, 
CLERK CRIMINAL DrstTRICT Court NO. 3, 
Dallas, Ter., February 15, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. JOHNSON: As you note, I am us- 
ing (without permission) stationery of the 
late, great “Bill” McCraw. 

As a member of the 49th Armored Division, 
Texas National Guard, I would like to ask you 
to help us in our present fight to stay in 
business, 

I feel that you have been of tremendous 
help in the past and know we can count on 
you to help when we need it most, 

Very truly yours, 
Tom E. Nis, 
Member of Teras National Guard. 
FEBRUARY 16, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I strongly urge 
your support of the 3 months’ concentrated 
active basic training program and the 
armory construction program. As a combat 
veteran of both World War II and the Korean 
conflict, I have seen firsthand the value of 
the National Guard to the community and 
the Nation. Now as a member of the Texas 
National Guard I am strongly in favor of an 
active guard unit in every Texas town. 

Sincerely, 
HaroLo N. CHEATHAM, 
Captain, 49th Armored Division, 
Tezas National Guard. 


February 19 


SaN ANTONIO, Tex., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
As com y commander of A Company, 
141st Infantry, Texas National Guard, I urge 
your support of the 11 weeks basic training 
for National Guardsmen. The National 
Guard is equipped, housed, and organized to 
conduct further training after 11 weeks basic 
where the Army Reserve is not. 
James L. WOHLFARHT, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry, Command- 
ing, National Guard Armory, San 
Antonio. 


— 


TEMPLE, Tex., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your support 11 weeks basic training 
for National Guard. We are much better 
equipped to further train men than Army 
Reserve. I therefore feel the National Guard 
does not need the 6 months training as does 
the Reserve, 
Encar R. Pascasio, 
Commanding Officer, Company I, 143d 
Infantry, Texas National Guard, 


FPeprvary 17, 1957. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, ~ 
United States Senator from Texas. 

Dear Sm: 

1. Your support of the National Guard 
Association in the current debate with the 
Department of Defense will be appreciated. 

2. You will readily recall the 90 day won- 
ders during World War H. Chosen men were 
given the opportunity to be commissioned 
after a 90-day training period (OCS), We 
believe a stepped-up intensive, 90-day basic 
training period to be sufficient time to pre- 
pare National Guard volunteers adequately 
for combat. 

3. On a financial basis, the Guard really 
gives the people their money’s worth, Better 
to have a good qualified core of military per- 
sonnel to call upon than a large expensive 
standing army. Citizens everywhere (es- 
pecially businessmen) will attest to that. 

4. Armories built in communities are very 
beneficial to civic affairs. They furnish the 
people a friendly place to congregate with- 
out the influence of outside surveillance. 

5. I cannot picture you representatives of 
the people giving up the Army which backs 
up your decisions. Likewlse, the governors 
will oppose any influence on their army. The 
present proposal by the Department of De- 
fense of a 6-month period of active duty 
training for National Guardsmen will reduce 
enlistments to a mere trickle. We screen our 
volunteers enough as it 18. 

6. The National Guard has been with the 
United States since Gen. George Washing- 
ton started it. The citizen soldier is sup- 
ported by the people voluntarily. Please lend 
us your support. 

WESLEY L. CHISM, 
First Lieutenant, Ordnance Corps, 
Teras National Guard. 
WINNSBORO, TEX., February 15, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please support National Guard Bureau 

policy on training. 


WINNSBORO, TEx., February 15, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
_ Washington, D. C.: 
Request your support of National Guard 
We feel it is best for young men 
seeking higher education. 
Room THOMPSON, 
I. M. BROWNING. 
A. L. CALHOUN, 


Jim B. BROWN. 
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WINNSBORO, TEX., February 15, 1957. 
Senator Lrnpon B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request your support of National Guard 
training program; also armory program, 
WINNSBORO LIONS CLUB, 
FLor NY WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
WINNSBORO, TEX., February 15, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Request your full support of National 
Guard Bureau training program; also armory 
program. 

Mayor ARTHUR NICHOLS 
(For city of Winnsboro). 
WINNSBORO, Tex., February 15, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In best interest of our young men, request 
your support of National Guard program of 
training and armories. 

WINNSBORO ROTARY CLUB, 
Ray Epwarps, Secretary. 


Jenkins-Keogh Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have, 
on a number of occasions, expressed my 
support of the Jenkins-Keogh bills to 
encourage the establishment of volun- 
tary pension plans by self-employed in- 
dividuals. The bills have been reintro- 
duced in this Congress as H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10. I had hoped the Ways and 
Means Committee would consider this 
legislation in this Congress, but unfortu- 
nately hearings have not yet been 
scheduled. 

The Peoria District Dental Society, in 
its regular meeting on January 7, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution 
that I should like to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Whereas the self-employed person does not 
enjoy the same tax benefits as the corporate 
officers or employees under the present In- 
ternal Revenue Code in respect to private 
Pension and retirement programs; and 

Whereas the self-employed individual finds 
this discrimination unjust; and 

Whereas the Jenkins-Keogh bills are pre- 
sented to correct this inequity in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, and for 6 years the major 
political parties, the President of the United 
States, tax authorities, and private groups 
have supported this bill; and 

Whereas the antiinflationary policies of the 
Federal Government would be enhanced by 
the elimination of this tax inequity through 
the enactment of this proposal; and 

Whereas the Government of Great Britain 
Tecently enacted a similar proposal which is 
operating successfully: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Peoria District Dental 
Society unanimously supports the principles 
of the Jenkins-Keogh proposal and urges the 
85th Congress to enact it into law; and be it 
Turther 

Resolved, That the Peoria District Dental 
Society urge Senator EVERETT M. DIRKSEN; 
Senator Paur H. Doucias; Senator Harry F. 
ByrD, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee; Representative ROBERT MICHEL; Rep- 
resentative JERE CoorER, chairman of the 
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House Committee on Ways and Means; Rep- 
resentative LESLIE C. ARENDS; and Represent- 
ative ROBERT B. C to lend their 
efforts, influence, and support to the early 
enactment of this proposal. 


Big and Little Savings in the Federal 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19,1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to call attention of the House 
to the following editorial entitled “Big 
and Little Savings in the Federal 
Budget” which appeared in the De Land 
sere Sun News Thursday, February 7, 
1957: 

Bic AND LITTLE SAVINGS IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Senator Harry Brno, of Virginia, has asked 
President Eisenhower to urge Congress to 
adopt the economy recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and thus cut $5% bil- 
lions of the proposed $71,800,000,000 budget. 

Certainly such a savings is well worth 
while. The Hoover Commission was ap- 
pointed to study the Government’s organiza- 
tion and expenditures to see where cuts 
could be made without hampering efficiency. 
Only 39 percent of its report has ever been 
put into effect. The remaining 61 percent 
could make a great deal of difference in the 
overall expenses, 

It is picayune in comparison to a $544 bil- 
lion savings, but ever so often we do a slow 
burn on the amount of paper various 
branches of the Government waste. 

Por example, 1 day this week we received 
a letter from the Army. Enclosed was a per- 
fectly legitimate news story. But instead of 
1 copy, there were 3 identical copies. Why 
three; we don't know. 

Actually, we received six, for the same mail 
brought a letter addressed to the Volusia 
Sun, and since there is no such paper here, 
it was delivered to us. Also three copies of 
the same story. From the remainder of the 
address, we decided that this letter was in- 
tended for the old Volusia Mirror which has 
not been published for some 10 years. 
(There are directories of newspapers, and any 
business which doesn't update its mailing 
list every 10 years is not very efficient.) 

If six copies were all, perhaps it wouldn't 
be too much of a loss. But if a little news- 
paper in a little town gets two extra copies 
of an Army release, so do the little papers 
in other little towns and the big papers in 
big towns. Multiply them and you will find 
the Army has used up a lot of paper and a 
lot of time which could be spent doing some- 
thing more constructive. 

We're not picking on the Army particularly. 
The Navy and the Air Force do similar things. 

Nor is this waste limited to the services. 
Civil Service sends out reams of material to 
every paper in the country, apparently. 
Most of it is glorified classified advertising, 
but without a check. It ends in editorial 
wastebaskets. 

Nor is Congress without hJame. Copies of 
speeches are apparently mailed out at ran- 
dom, most of them printed in such fine type 
that a person with 20-20 vision would need 
a reading glass to decipher them, More 
wastebasket material. 

No doubt this waste of paper amounts to 
only a few hundred dollars in the general 
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picture. But if there's carelessness in one 
direction, what is there to make us believe 
there isn’t a similar carelessness in other 
directions? 

Senator Byrn says the adoption of the rest 
of the Hoover Commission report could slice 
billions off the budget. Then, we think, 
Congress should take a good look at the re- 
port and try to make these billions of say- 
ings. Meanwhile, it wouldn't hurt to plug 
a few of the smaller loopholes—including 
waste of paper. 


Poland: A Test for American Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
triumph of the so-called national com- 
munism in Poland is one of the most in- 
teresting results of the recent unrest 
in the Soviet satellite States. In a com- 
plex series of political maneuvers the 
pro-Soviet Stalinists were apparently 
replaced by a group of “national Com- 
munists” as apart from Soviet Com- 
munists.” Communism, whatever the 
special title given to it, however, re- 
mains as the guiding philosophy of the 
Polish state. 

This development in Poland is highly 
significant for the world Communist 
movement in general. It also has a 
bearing on Polish-Amevican relations. 
It is, however, a situation which is 
charged with a high degree of uncertain- 
ty. The press reports such development 
in Poland would undoubtedly ease 
domestic tensions. However, no one 
knows when the regime may harden its 
attitude, if the circumstances require it. 

The Polish problem is complex; it is 
difficult. 

America's approach to this whole situ- 
ation must be circumspect. Our policy 
should be determined by factors that 
bear either directly or indirectly upon 
what is best for our national interest. 
In this instance, it would seem that our 
interest is being served by the breaking 
down of Soviet control over. Poland. 
Were this to take place throughout all 
the satellite states of Eastern Europe; 
the range and depth of Soviet power 
would be perceptibly reduced. 

To accomplish this, however, is an- 
other matter. A call for liberation by 
open revolt would in all probability re- 
sult in Soviet intervention and a wanton 
sacrifice of human life. America does 
not want this. What America does want 
is a policy that will aid the people of Po- 
land and generally alleviate their de- 
pressed condition. 

Today Poland is in a state of severe 
economic crisis. Reports in the press 
indicate that grain and fats will prob- 
ably be in short supply before the next 
harvest. Machinery for coal mining is 
also needed. America might well, there- 
fore, consider a program of economic aid 
for Poland. In this way prospects for a 
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better life for the Polish people might 
be somewhat improved. 

Whatever the United States decides to 
do, it must be done with the greatest 
circumspection, bearing always in mind 
the danger of provoking an intervention 
by the Soviet Union. In many respects 
American policy toward Poland is im- 
paled upon the horns of a dilemma: If 
the United States does not provide some 
form of aid to Poland, the economic 
situation may worsen, in which case the 
Polish Stalinists might be able to re- 
impose their own rule. On the other 
hand, if the United States does aid Po- 
land, there is always the chance that the 
Soviet Union might interpret such aid 
as a provocation. The risks of inter- 
vention are, therefore, always present. 

America’s ties with Poland are many, 
and they are strong. Millions of men 
and women of Polish ancestry live in the 
United States. Great traditions have 
created spiritual bonds between the 
United States and Poland. Thus, Amer- 
icans are naturally stirred by a deep 
sense of concern for the welfare of the 
Polish people and it is this, our concern 
for the Polish people themselves, that 
may provide the key to our dilemma. 
What I mean is that if the administra- 
tion does decide to give aid to Poland, 
and there is much talk of doing that 
these days, then the aid should be so 
designed that it contributes to the peo- 
ple’s welfare. It should not support the 
Gomulka regime as such. It would not 
have the effect of strengthening commu- 
nism. But if a way can be found to 
channel help directly to the people of 
Poland themselves, a way of easing their 
burdens and of putting food on their 
tables, then it would be welcome and 
worthy of support. 


Our Farm Agents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein an editorial which 
appeared in the Chesterfield (S. C.) Ad- 
vertiser of February 14, 1957: 

OUR FARM AGENTS 

The following was taken from J. M. Elea- 
zer's Seen Along the Roadside, which we 
thought was very fitting to pass along to our 
readers editorially: 

“Esso Farm News has this editorial in its 
recent fall issue: 

There's a man in your locality who de- 
serves moré than just casual thanks. 

Anyone who has the slightest connec- 
tion with agriculture—from the suburbanite 
who grows a half dozen tomato plants each 
year to the farmer who has hundreds of 
acres of green crops—knows there's a man 
behind him to help him along over the rough 
spots, That man is the county agent. 

County agents the country over are a 
hard-working lot. Theirs is not a 9 to 5 job 
but a cooperative project that takes in all 
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their territory every day, all day, and some- 
times half the night. 

No matter what the problem, no mat- 
ter what the difficulties involved, you can 
count on your county agent to get to the 
bottom of the matter. He's a permanent 
assistant, working for you and your farming 
enterprise. 

How many times have you needed infor- 
mation on insect control, or wanted to learn 
about some strange malady that suddenly 
struck at your crops, or needed facts on the 
condition of your soil? If you're an average 
farmer, the answer is many times. And each 
of these times you most likely called on your 
county agent for the information. 

The county agent is a good man to have 
around; he’s a real friend when you need 
help. So the next time you have a chance 
to give him a pat on the back, or go out of 
your way a bit to make work easier for him, 
do it. You'll only be saying thanks for a lot 
of past favors’.” 

The Advertiser would like to add that along 
with the county agents, the home agents 
are doing a great work and they, too, deserve 
a pat on the back and words of praise. 


In and Out of the Communist Party With 
the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial from the New 
York Daily News under date of February 
18, 1957, which I think is worth reading 
and pondering over: 

IN AND OUT OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY WITH 
THE FBI 

Every once in so often, at a trial of some 
Communist for spying or for teaching the 
violent overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment, a surprise witness takes the stand 
and spills a choice assortment of Red beans, 
while defense attorneys scream with rage 
and all Communists who view the incident 
show unmistakable signs of terror, horror, 
and the va 

That is because this type of witness has 
been to all appearances and for quite some 
time a practicing Communist, working higher 
and higher in the party apparatus, but all 
the while reporting his or her every experi- 
ence and observation in the party to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

As FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover once re- 
marked, his outfit has tives or in- 
formants in the top echelons of the United 
States Communist Party, and on all the 
lower levels. Also, said Mr. Hoover in effect, 
“when and if the United States Communist 
Party goes underground, we will go under- 
ground with them” and continue to keep tabs 
on everything the rats do or plan to do. 

These activities have made the FBI the 
American people’s greatest single defender 
against the criminal Communist conspiracy 
to overturn our system from inside. 

Obviously, the FBI, to keep up its indis- 
pensable work, must use informants who 
will pass along information to Hoover's men, 
and whose names will be kept secret until 
and unless the FBI unveils them in court. 

That is only common sense, and we feel 
sure that the great majority of Americans 
approve this use of informants without 
reservation. 
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Why, then, the frequent attacks on the use 
of informants? The attacks usually come 
from college professors, self-styled liberals, 
and a few newspapers. They are generally 
in the form of loud and righteous-sounding 
demands that persons fired from Govern- 
ment and other jobs as security risks shall 
have the right to face their accusers and 
cross-examine them. 

ANOTHER RED CONSPIRACY 


It sounds fair and old-fashioned American 
the first time you hear it. 

Actually, the great bulk of these attacks 
and demands are inspired by the domestic 
Communists. They are voiced chiefly 
through persons who are either secret Reds 
or idealistic dupes of the Reds. 

In an interesting article on this subject in 
the current Syracuse University Law Review, 
Mr. Hoover remarks: 

“Simultaneous with their stepped-up cam- 
paign of recent years to identify FBI in- 
formants who bave penetrated their organi- 
zations, subversive elements have launched 
an intensive program of vilification and lies 
designed to discredit the entire concept of 
accepting information in confidence. It is 
no small coincidence that the Communist 
Party, supported by its dupes and sympa- 
thizers, has spearheaded this campaign.” 

That campaign is now on full blast, and 
may be expected to take on even more noise 
and fury, now that the United States Com- 
munist Party has adopted a strictly phony 
declaration of independence from Moscow. 

The objective of the campaign ts to ruin 
the FBI as a defense against subversives of 
all kinds. 

Suppose the FBI should be compelled by 
law to disclose all its sources of informa- 
tion on demand. 

There would be two main results, both 
disastrous. 

For one, the Commies in most cases would 
learn much more than the identity of one 
exposed informant. By putting two and two 
together, they could spot other FBI opera- 
tives or informants now working in compara- 
tive safety inside the party. 


NAKED TO THE ENEMY 


For another, potential informants would 
be frightened out of getting in touch with 
the FBI, and this invaluable source of in- 
formation would dry up overnight. 

Hoover and his men would be hamstrung 
in their fight against the enemy within, and 
the enemy would have driven a large econ- 
omy-size hole in our main home-defense 
line. 

Creatures of the stripe of Alger Hiss, Harry 
Dexter White, and Judith Coplon would have 
a continuous field day. 

Hence, it is to all real Americans’ plain 
self-interest to slap down these expose-the- 
informants conspirators wherever and when- 
ever found. 


North Dakota Woman Says “Nuts”; There 
Is Nothing Wrong With Our Weather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Congressman I am getting a little tired of 
people who have never been to North Da- 
kota quoting weather reports from the 
newspapers and over the radio listing 
subzero temperatures from my State. 
Mrs. Frances Cooper Thompson, of 
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Fargo, has written an excellent article 
on North Dakota weather and I ask to 
insert it at this point in my remarks: 

The weatherman has just announced that 
temperatures in various parts of North Da- 
kota are ranging from 25° to 38° below zero. 
To the rest of the country we've just become 
front-page news. In Florida, bathers at 
beach resorts will read the highs and lows 
around the country and-shiver sympatheti- 
cally. In California, the smog lovers will rub 

, irritated eyes and wish us well during our 
travail. Throughout the South the general 
reaction will be: “Wow. Those poor suckers. 
Imagine living in that freeze box.” 

My answer to them is short and to the 
Point. “Nuts.” 

So it’s cold for a few days. It's not going 
to perceptibly change many plans of North 
Dakotans. The men will continue with their 
customary work, the women will go to their 
club meetings, and the children will walk as 
usual to school. Of course, it's incon- 
venient if your car won't start those few 
Mornings, but it's no worse than some of the 
Weather inconveniences other States put up 
With. So, just as good people seldom make 
news. so it is with our good weather. The 
long spells we have of 30° to 40“ above zero 
are not startling enough to make the front 
Page. Consequently, North Dakota's. na- 
aoe recognition comes only on her frigid 

ays. 

In spite of our occasional drops in tem- 
Perature I, for one, am proud to live in a 
Climate that doesn’t cater to pantywaists. 
I'm proud to have to tangle with the ele- 
Ments once in a while just to prove I still have 
some red blood left. Tm glad to know 
People that still carry out the determination 
of our early pioneer fathers. Like the 93- 
year-old woman who doggedly walks to our 
church every Sunday all winter long and 
who can't understand why people always 
Want to pick her up. 

I'll admit it's no State for weaklings. Each 
Year numbers of them slink off to sit the rest 
of the winter in the southern sun, exerting 
themselves only to the point of scratching 
a mosquito bite or picking an orange off a 
tree. But give me the clear, cold air of 
North Dakota to the dust-filled, sand-clotted 
air of the so-called blossom States. I'll stack 
Our percentages of colds and illnesses along- 
Side of theirs any day. And give me the 
White clean, freshly fallen snow to the drizzle 
that clouds and dulls the skies of some of the 
warmer Western States the winter long. 
Give me our sun refiecting off the white snow 
that bathes our world with a daily cheerful- 
ness they seldom see. 

T'll take our four seasons with the anticipa- 
tion of the seasonal change to their somno- 
lent acceptance of no change in temperature 
from day to day. I like to look forward to 
the first snow and to watch the excited 
yo make their first snowman, their 
first snowball, their first angel in the snow. 
And what is Christmas without snow? The 
two are synonymous. How can you feel 

mas without the background of the 
Snow and the crisp coldness that accom- 
Panies the season. 

And when the snow melts we know that 
the first crocus will soon show its head, then 
the tulips and the iris and we will shed our 
heavy coats and delight in the change. Sum- 
mer comes, Then is when those who left us 
With the falling of the thermometer come 
crawling back, glad to get away from the 
Sunshine that now fries them to a crisp with 
Its 110 degrees of rainless, dusty weather. In 

summer, when the wheat and rye and 
Other fields of grain make golden the earth 
as far as the eye can see, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing our State is helping to 
feed her sister States—for here is the bread- 
of the world. And for pleasure we 

have our scenic country, the Badlands, and 
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the lake country is never too far away. 
the summer this truly is God's country, 

In the fall the air is heavy with the tangy 
smoke of bonfires and across the plains the 
flames from burning strawstacks light up the 
sky. Hunters put on their boots and coats 
and take up their guns, for North Dakota 
boasts of some of the best hunting in the 
country. We have pheasants and ducks, 
geese and grouse—and deer. Again we find 
that people come from all over the country to 
hunt in North Dakota. 

So these are our seasons. 

I'm glad my children are being raised in 
this climate where families do things to- 
gether—where they skate together and ski 
together and even huddle cosily together on 
cold stormy evenings. I'm glad my children 
are being raised where they take sub-zero 
temperatures for granted. Like niy Gary who 
refused to wear a scarf to school. 

“The thermometer outside says it’s 30 be- 
low. You have to wear a scarf," I com- 
manded. 

He started out the door with it wrapped 
around his face but returned a few moments 
later with the scarf in hand. 

“Don't need it, Mom,” he announced pleas- 
antly, “the temperature's gone way up. It's 
only 20 below.” : 

If you're weak and cautious and wouldn't 
know a challenge if it hit you on the head— 
this isn't your State. But if you have an 
ounce of red blood in you at all—there’s no 
place in the world like it. 


In 


State Appointment for Dr. Hugo Mailey, 
of Wilkes-Barre ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News on February 14, 1957, call- 
ing attention to Dr. Hugo Mailey’s new 
appointment as well as discussing his 
outstanding career and contributions to 
the greater Wilkes-Barre community: 

Appointment of Dr. Hugo Mailey, chairman 
of the department of political science at 
Wilkes College, to the Pennsylvania Commit- 
tee on the Coordination of Municipal Re- 
search, is not only recognition for the local 
educator but a feather in the cap of the com- 
munity and the institution with which he is 
identified. 

Dr. Mailey, who has both a doctorate of 
philosophy and master’s degree in political 
science, is unusually well equipped for the 
assignment. The Commonwealth does well 
to avail itself of his services in this field 
where he qualifies as an expert, 

Since joining the faculty of Wilkes a decade 
ago Dr. Mailey has become a factor in the 
community through his extracurricular ac- 
tivities as well as through the discharge of 
his formal duties at the college. 

An indication of the scope of his contribu- 
tion is furnished by a listing of the groups in 
which he is active. He is executive secretary 
of the Luzerne County Boroughs Association, 
member of the executive council of the Penn- 
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the Middle Atlantic States Social Studies 
Council, American Political Science Associa- 
tion, and the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, to mention a few. 

He has organized courses locally for the 
training of municipal officials and is editor 
of the Luzerne County News Letter, a month- 
ly college publication, circulated in the pub- 
lic interest. 

With that background, he is in a position 
to make a considerable contribution to the 
Pennsylvania Committee, to which other dis- 
tinguished educators and public officials have 
been named. 


The Funeral of George Peabody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article published in 
the Peabody Times, Peabody. Mass., 
February 7, 1957, which was written by 
Edward J. O’Connor, M. Ed., principal of 
the Samuel Brown School, trustee and 
former president of the board of trustees, 
Peabody Institute, Peabody: 

TIE FUNERAL or GEORGE PEABODY 


What kind of day was it? It was a day 
like any other day except there is hardly a 
man or a woman now alive in Peabody who 
can remember that famous funeral in the 
year 1870. 

After the solemn funeral services in West- 
minister Abbey on November 12, 1869, the 
mortal remains of George Peabody were tem- 
porarily interred in the great abbey where 
repose the ashes of so many of England's 
illustrous kings and immortals. Across the 
Atlantic on England's mightiest battleship 
afloat, H. M.S. Monarch, converted into a fu- 

eral barge, the late merchant prince was 

brought to his native soil. At Portland har- 
bor in Maine, Admiral Farragut met this 
funeral conyoy on behalf of the United 
States of America and in the name of the 
President and the Congress. 

The remains arrived in Peabody on Febru- 
ary 1, 1870 where they were placed in state 
at the Peabody Institute. Thousands of citi- 
zens paid their last respects to that eminent 
London banker and world renown philan- 
thropist. Prior to the funeral, the South 
Congregation Church, the public buildings, 
the stores, and residences were draped with 
emblems and symbols of mourning. 

The weather on the morning of February 
8, 1870, the day of the funeral, was cold and 
windy accompanied by snow and sleet. In 
spite of this severe weather the town was 
filled ‘with thousands of visitors who came 
to either take part in the funeral or to ob- 
serve the solemn occasion. To keep the 
crowd under control, and it was not neces- 
sary, were 50 members of the State constab- 
ulary. Their main function that day was to 
render information to those that made in- 
quiries, 

There were military units from the Regu- 
lar United States Army present for the fu- 
neral procession. For on December 23, 1869, 
the Congress of the United States passed 
Resolution No. 6; Joint resolution of tribute 
to the memory of George Peabody, deceased. 

Whereas, in the death of George Peabody, 


sylvania Political Science and Public Admin-" a native of the United States, and late a 


istration Association, chairman of the public 
services committee of the Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Chamber of Commerce, and member of 


resident of England, our country and the 
world have sustained an inestimable loss; 
and 
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Whereas the Queen of Great Britain, the 
authorities of London and the Emperor of 
France, have made extraordinary provision 
for the transfer of his remains to his native 
land: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States be authorized to make such 
preparation for the reception of the body of 
our distinguished philanthropist as is merit- 
ed by his glorious deeds, and in a manner 
commensurate with the justice, magnanim- 
ity, and dignity of a great people. 

So highly esteemed by the reigning British 
monarch, Queen Victoria, that the Peabody, 
Mass., funeral ceremonies witnessed the 
presence of His Royal Highness, Prince 
Arthur, as the representative of his mother, 
the Queen. While sojourning in our city, he 
stayed at the home of Maj. A. A. Abbott on 
Washington Street (next to the Thomas J. 
O'Shea mansion). The prince brought a 
personal staff of three officers with him plus 
Sir Edward Thornton, the British Minister 
(now called ambassador) from Washington, 
D. C. His Excellency Governor Claflin and 
Lieutenant Governor Tucker and other high 
State officials represented the Common- 
wealth. Harvard College was represented by 
its distinguished president, Charles Eliot, 
members of the faculty and many of the 
overseers of the college. Many learned so- 
cletles and organizations sent delegations to 
the exercisés. 

It may interest present day inhabitants 
to know that cards of admission to the fu- 
neral services were issued. When invited 
guests arived in Peabody they went directly 
to the Peabody Institute for their admission 
card to the South Church. The State con- 
stabulary collected the cards and the holder 
was then escorted to the designated pew that 
was reserved for him. 

Names now familiar as streets in our city 
were on that day of the funeral prominent 
in the funeral procession. Chief marshal 
was Gen. William Sutton, who directed 
the funeral at 10:30 a. m. The pallbearers 
included the following: Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Hon. 
John H. Clifford, Hon. Otis P. Lord, Hon. 
George Osborne, Rey. Milton P. Braman, Mr. 
James M. Beebe, Mr. Lewis Allen, Mr. Elijah 
W. Upton, Mr. Fitch Poole, Mr. Samuel T. 
Dana, Mr. Eben King, and Mr. George A» 
Osborne. 

These men preceded the funeral car which 
was drawn by four horses and surrounded 
by a guard of honor. In the more than 100 
carriages which followed were the family of 
the decbased, the high officials and digni- 
taries, the old residents of Peabody, and 
some of the schoolmates of the late George 
Peabody. 

It is needless to say that the church was 
filled, every seat was occupied to capacity. 
The service opened with a choir selection 
followed by readings from the scriptures. 
The funeral oration was delivered by George 
Peabody's longtime friend and associate in 
this country, the Honorable Robert C. Win- 
throp, who eloquently remarked that day: 

“Here, then, my friends, in this home of 
his infancy, where, 70 years ago he attended 
the common village school, and served his 
first apprenticeship as a humble shopboy; 
here, where, 17 years ago his first large 
public donation was made, accompanied by 
that memorable sentiment: Education—a 
debt due from present to future generations; 
here, where the monuments and memorials 
of his affection and munificence surround 
us on every side, and where he had chosen 
to deposit that unique enameled portrait of 
the Queen, that exquisite gold. medal, the 
gift of his country—United States of Amer- 
ica), that charming autograph-note from the 
Empress of France, that imperial photograph 
of the Pope inscribed by his own hand, and 
whatever other tributes had been most pre- 
cious to him in life; here, where he has de- 
sired that his own remains should finally 


repose, near the graves of his father and 
mother. 

Here let us thank God for his transcendent 
example; and here let us resolve that it shall 
neither fail to be treasured up in our hearts, 
and sacredly transmitted to our children 
and our children’s children. Let it never be 
said that the tomb and the trophies are re- 
membered and cherished, but the example 
forgotten and neglected. 

“The proudest shrine of Old England has 
unlocked its consecrated vaults for thy re- 
pose. The bravest ship of a navy has borne 
thee as a conqueror to thy chosen rest. * * * 
And now around thee are assembled not only 
surviving schoolmates, and old companions 
of thy youth, and neighbors and friends of 
thy maturer years, but votaries of science, 
ornaments of literature, heads of universities 
and academies, foremost men of commerce 
and the arts, ministers of the gospel, dele- 
gates from distant States, and rulers of thy 
own State, all eager to unite in paying such 
homage to a career of grand but simple 
beneficence as neither rank nor fortune nor 
learning nor genius could ever command. 
Chiefs of the Republic, representatives and 
more than representatives of royalty, are not 
absent from thy bier. Nothing is wanting 
to give emphasis to thy example: 
brave, honest, noble-hearted friend of man- 
kind.” 

Prince Arthur was observed to be deeply 
moved by this eulogy. 

The funeral procession reformed and pro- 
ceeded up Main Street to Washington Street, 
from there it went down Aborn Street to 
Holton Street, down Holton to Main Street, 
and then to Grove Street and into Harmony 
Grove Cemetery. Temporarily the body of 
George Peabody was placed in the tomb of 
Mr. Frank Peabody, until his own sepulcher 
was completed. The coffin-lid bore the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

“George Peabody, born at Danvers, Mass., 
February 18, 1795.. Died in London, England, 
November 4, 1869." _ ; 

A New York Tribune reporter wrote: 

“Thus, did America gratefully receive 
back the ashes of her distinguished son and 
citizen, and commit them to the earth * * * 

“The name of Peabody is to stand, for the 
future, synonymous with philanthropy. 
This single word shall be his lasting monu- 
ment.” 


John L. Lewis’ 77th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader- 
Evening News on the occasion of the 
77th birthday of the Honorable John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America: 

JOHN LEWIS’ BIRTHDAY 

At 77, John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, continues 
to serve not only his union, but his country 
and the cause of labor with vigor and dis- 
tinction, 

While it scarcely could be said that Mr. 
Lewis has mellowed with the years, he has 
grown in stature and even those who at times 
disagree with him admire his courage, in- 
tegrity, and ability. 

Mr. Lewis has been in the top echelons for 
a long time. He has seen labor leaders come 
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and go, but he remains like the Rock of 
Gibraltar—sold and enduring. His prestige 
has been increasing instead of diminishing 
despite the fortunes of the coal industry 
which has had its ups and down during his 
tenure. 

Not only do members of the United Mine 
Workers have confidence in their leader, but 
the management has learned to work with 
him. Old sores have been healed and a bet- 
ter feeling is in existence. Mr. Lewis has 
become a symbol of moderation rather than 
of strife, 

On this milestone in a notable career and 
life, Wilkes-Barre sends congratulations and 
best wishes. : 


Press Comment on School Construction 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


8 OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a copy 
of recognized newspaper editorials on 
school construction legislation has been 
prepared by the division of legislation 
and Federal relations of the National 
Education Association. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I place these com- 
ments on this vital issue into the RECORD: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
January 30, 1957] 

SCHOOL-AID Procram’s PASSAGE VIEWED AS DE- 
PENDING ON Force WITH WHICH EISENHOWER 
Backs IT—ADMINISTRATION LIKELY TO Face 
NEED FOR CoMPROMISES, WITH ANOTHER IN- 
TEGRATION FIGHT INDICATED—PROPOSAL FOR 
Review or Dest LIMITS BY STATES 


(By George H. Hall) 


WasHiIncTon, January 30.—Chances for 
passage of school aid legislation at this ses- 
sion of Congress depend entirely on the ex- 
tent of President Eisenhower's support, in the 
opinion of many informed observers. 

“If the President will do now what he did 
not do when legislation was on the House 
floor last July, that is, tell his leaders he 
definitely and positively wants the bill en- 
acted, there is a reasonably good chance of 
passage, one nonpolitical expert said: “Oth- 
erwise, there is not too much hope.” 

During last year’s campaign some critical 
Democrats charged that if the administra- 
tion had put as much pressure behind that 
ald-to-education bill as it did in the case 
of the Hells Canyon and natural gas con- 
troversies, the education bill would have been 
passed. 

THE HOUSE ALINEMENT 

Persons who have studied closely the com- 
position of Congress from the viewpoint of 
Federal aid to education hold that at least 
125 House Republicans are opposed to leg- 
islation of this kind. There are 198 Repub- 
licans in the lower Chamber. The 125, to- 
gether with about half of the Southern Dem- 
ocrats, constitute a block of some 200 opposi- 
tion votes. 

There are 435 Members in the House. It is 
not unusual to have 15 or 20 absentees for a 
vote. It is believed that among all the House 
opponents there are 20 to 25 who can be in- 
fluenced by the administration, and that 
with the personal and active support of Mr. 
Eisenhower the day can be won by a margin 
of perhaps 25 to 30 votes. 

Even then, the administration might have 
to compromise to some extent, particularly 
with respect to the methods of allocating the 
funds to the States, and might have to issue 
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some sort of assurance that no administrative 
directive will be issued forbidding grants to 
States which have not integrated their 
schools, Under one strategic plan, the ad- 
ministration could yield enough to assure 
House passage of the legislation and expect 
to recoup its losses in the Senate. 


EISENHOWER REQUEST 


In a special message to Congress Monday 
Mr. Elsenhower asked for a $%1,300,000,000 
4-year program of school construction grants 
and a 4-year program authorizing $750 mil- 
lion in loans for the purchase of construction 
bonds to help alleviate the critical classroom 
shortage. The combined Federal-State grants 
to school districts would be $645,087,000 a 
year, or $2,580,348 000. 

Last year the President offered a compar- 
able program to be completed in 6 years 
rather than 4. The Democratic House version 
of the legislation was defeated July 5 by a 
194-to-224 yote. Previously the House had 
voted, 225 to 192, to attach the so-called 
Powell amendment. 

The Powell amendment, sponsored by Rep- 
Tesentative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Demo- 
crat, New York, a Negro, would have in effect 
barred aid to States operating racially segre- 
gated schools. Powell is advocating a similar 
amendment this year and has said there is 
no chance that legislation can be considered 
without another integration fight. It is 
thought that if Power backs down, someone 
else will take up the same fight. 


If there is another battle over integration. 


the President’s plea that the legislation be 
considered on its merits will be to no avail. 
There is, in any event, plenty of controversy 
Surrounding the merits of the case. Everyone 
Tecognizes the need for more schools. The 
Perfect formula for handing out the money 
has not been achieved, however. 


PROPOSED DIVISION OF FUNDS 


Under the President’s pian funds, would 
be allotted in this way: 

Money would be apportioned among the 
States according to number of school-age 
Children and State income per school-age 
child to provide the greatest help where 
there are the smallest resources. 

The matching requirements are by no 
means as simple as under, for example, the 
Federal highway program. In the first year 
of the program Federal funds would be 
Matched on a sliding scale with State or 
local funds, or both, and subsequently with 
State funds alone. This takes into account 
the fact that many States make no contribu- 
tion, or only a small contribution, to school 
Construction. The provision encourages 
greater State participation. 

Under the proposal the States with the 
lowest income per child would add 81 to 
every $2 in Federal grants, while the States 
With the highest income per child would 
add $2 to every $1. Income per child varies 
from $12,040 in Connecticut to $3,118 in 
Mississippi; the national average is $8,060. 
Missouri's income is 88,413. These figures 
are the latest comparable statistics available 
but may not be entirely acurate as of today. 

Under the administration plan the annual 
Federal allotment per child would be as 
follows: Connecticut, $4.56; Mississippi, 
$12.95; Missouri, $6.96, and Ilinois $5.96. 
As to the overall annual grant, Missouri 
would receive a $5,885,000 allotment; mini- 
mum matching funds would have to be $6,- 
424,000. Illinois would get $11,125,000 and, 
Would have to put up $22,253,000. 

EDUCATIONAL SUBSIDY 

What this amounts to is a sort of educa- 
tional subsidy of the poorer States by the 
Wealthier, which is agreeable to the poli- 
ticians from the poorer States. If the alloca- 
tion were based on school-age populatſon 
alone, the system would be more pleasing 
to the richer States. Since the House is 
more sensitive to State rather than national 
interests than the Senate, it is thought some 
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administration concessions may have to be 
made in this area. 

Each State would have a priority plan 

to which the combined Federal- 
State funds would be allocated by the State 
to needy local school districts, 

To increase the incentive for some States 
to support school construction and to recog- 
nize effort commensurate with ability there 
is a provision for the reduction of the annual 
Federal allotment for States which are below 
the national average both in the proportion 
of their income devoted to schools and in 
their dollar expenditure per pupil. 

Last year’s Democratic bill, which carried 
the name of Representative AUGUSTINE B. 
KELLEY of Pennsylvania had a system of 
allotments based on the school-age popula- 
tion of each State and its ratio to the total 
United States population. Out of the total 
of $400 million for the year Missouri would 
have received $9,452,000; Illinois, $20,223,000; 
Connecticut, $4,811,000, and Mississippi. 
$6,771,000. New York would have received 
#32,154,000 (more than twice what it would 
get under the 1957 administration bill) and 
Nevada would have received $462,000 (also 
more than twice what it would get under the 
present plan). 

An amendment to this bill, which would 
have changed the formula to one similar to 
that in the President's plan, was introduced 
by Representative MCCONNELL, Republican, 
Pennsylvania, but was rejected. 

BOND-PURCHASE PLAN 

The $759 million which would be author- 
ized over the 4-year period for the Federal 
purchase of all or part of issues of bonds 
which local school districts sought unsuc- 
cessfully to market at reasonable rates of 
interest, would make it feasible for some 
local districts to handle their own needs. 

There would be a limit on the amount of 
school bonds that would be purchased by the 
Government in any State. This would be 
determined by allocations to the States on 
the basis of relative school-age population; 
the earlier proposal carried a 15-percent max- 
imum limitation for any one State. Each 
State would determine the priority of local 
districts. 

The bonds would be purchased at the 
interest rate borne by United States Treas- 
ury obligations which mature in not less 
than 15 years, plus one half of 1 percent. 
The market rate fluctuates; the figure used 
for any quarter year for this purpose would 
be that of the month preceding the quarter. 
The December figure was, roundly, 336, 80 
that the bonds for this quarter, if the leg- 
islation was in effect, would be bought at 
a rate of 3%. 

In the legislation submitted last year the 
spread between the long-term Federal in- 
terest rate and the interest rate at which 
the bonds would be bought was three-eights 
of 1 percent. This was increased to one- 
half of 1 percent because of the general 
increase in the spread between the interest 
rates on municipal bonds and the rate on 
long-term Governments which has occurred 
in the last year. - 

STATE AND LOCAL DEBT LIMITS 


In his last economic message Mr. Eisen- 
hower recalled that in his 1956 economic 
message he recommended that State govern- 
ments review State and local debt limits and 
other legal restrictions on borrowing to pub- 
lic works. Present legal limits may not al- 
ways be realistic, the President said. 

Bonding debt limits usually are set by 
State law and vary widely. They may be, for 
example, 2 percent of a community’s assessed 
valuation or 5 percent or 10 percent of true 
valuation. These legal limits mean that 
some communities lack authority to finance 
schools, 

Many communities are subject by law to a 
limitation on the amount of interest they 
can pay on bonds, Tax programs are built 
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on the assumption the interest will not go 
higher and would have to be changed by 
vote. Assuming the legal interest limit is 
4 percent, a community may find it difficult 
or impossible to market its bonds today be- 
cause the private buyer can get a better rate 
elsewhere. 

Federal purchase of these bonds at 3% 
would enable this community to go ahead. 
Other communities not subject to a limit as 
low as 4 percent may be able to proceed, but 
they often find higher interest rates and 
higher building costs cut down the number 
of classrooms they can build. 

REASONS FOR EMERGENCY 

The longer they wait the worse it gets. 
Building costs are reported up about 3 to 5 
percent over a year ago, with additional 
rises in sight for the future, and more babies 
are born every day. It is these various pres- 
sures that give the program the emergency 
description applied by Mr. Eisenhower. 

The President's program provides for Fed- 
eral advances to assist States to support 
bonds issued by the State school-financing 
agencies. There is a $20 million item in the 
current budget for this purpose, Under this 
plan an official State agency could sell bonds 
to build schools, which it would rent to 
school districts on the administration lease- 
purchase plan. The Federal funds would be 
used to help assure more favorable interest 
rates. 


From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune ot 
January 29. 1957] 
ScHoor Am APPEAL 

The Federal school- aid program was one 
of the most controversial issues that came 
before the last. Congress, but the irony of 
its failure is that it was not the basic legis- 
lation that generated the dispute. It was the 
side issue of integration that caused another 
year’s delay in getting action on the problem. 

It was in recognition of that factor which 
prompted Mr. Eisenhower in submitting sub- 
stantially the same kind of a program to the 
current session, to ask that it be given ap- 
proval “on its merits, uncomplicated by pro- 
visions dealing with the complex problem of 
integration.” 

By that he meant he hopes Congress will, 
this time, defeat in committee efforts by 
such as Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 
to attach an amendment which would pro- 
hibit distribution of Federal funds in any 
State where segregation is allowed in any 
school district. 

The basic proposal of funds to be dis- 
tributed among the 48 States to build new 
classrooms, through grants and some form 
of loans or purchase of Government bonds, 
had the approval of a majority in both Houses 
last year. But the success of Representative 
PowELL in attaching the segregation amend- 
ment brought about its defeat. 

Millions of schoolchildren, their parents, 
their teachers and the other men and women 
responsible for local school administration, 
will hope that the appeal by the President 
is effective. 

[From the Long Island Press of 
January 29, 1957] 
THE SCHOOLS AND FEDERAL AID 


President Eisenhower sent his first special 
message to the new Congress yesterday. It 
contained his aid-to-education proposals. 

He could not have chosen a better subject. 

Unfortunately, though, it is uncertain 
whether his program—even in part—will be 
enacted. 

It is to be hoped that it will be enacted, in 
recognizable form. 

But the same hazards confront it that 
confront, and defeated, a similar measure 
last year. 

For one thing, the diehards Fed- 
eral aid to education have not noticeably 
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diminished. They claim, and again will 
claim, that education is entirely a State and 
local responsibility. 

Then there are the side Issues. These in- 
clude (a) aid to States that have not done 
away with segregation in public schools, and 
(b) whether private schools should be in- 
cluded in any assistance program. Another 
talking point will be Federal economy, in 
view of the President's recent peacetime rec- 
ord-breaking budget. 

None—nor all—of these considerations 
can erase the fact that our educational needs 
comprise one of our most serious problems. 
They may combine to defeat, or effect a weak 
compromise, but they cannot hide the fact 
that something more must be done than is 
being done—and that the Federal Govern- 
ment is a proper place to look for help. 

The President's program calls for a $2,200,- 
000,000 school spread over the next 
4 years to help States and localities build 
needed classrooms and expand their facil- 
ities. We are now, he estimates, 159,000 
classrooms short. 

We can expect, according to the President's 
figures, a 6 million increase in enrollments 
in elementary and secondary schools in the 
next 5 years. College enrollments, at an all- 
time peak, will double and perhaps triple, in 
10 to 15 years. 

Certainly a Nation whose Congress last 
year enacted a $33 billion highway program 
can face up to the educational needs of its 
youth. It must. 


Eisenhower’s Sword of Damocles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I wish to insert at this 
time an editorial Eisenhower's Sword of 
Damocles, which appeared in the Tampa 
Sunday Tribune on February 17, 1957. 

The Tribune is one of the Nation's 
leading newspapers and in its usual fash- 
ion on any important issue, it has taken 
a decided stand on the so-called civil- 
rights proposal which is before the Con- 


I want to commend to the attention 
and study of the Members of the Con- 
gress the points made by this editorial. 
Before any action is taken on this bill, 
I sincerely hope that each Member of 
the Congress will give full considera- 
tion to this editorial. I might add that 
the Tribune supported Eisenhower in 
1952 and in 1956. 

The editorial follows: 

EIsENHOWER'S SWORD or DAMOCLES 

Civil rights and States rights were once 
the sweetest words in the lexicon of Ameri- 
can politics, They were meant to describe 
two pillars of the federated Republic—the 
right of the individual to equality under 
the law and the right of the State to gov- 
ern itself in certain spheres reserved to its 
jurisdiction. 

But that was yesterday. “States rights” 
has now become a term used too often by 
politicians trying to escape State responsi- 
bilities; and “civil rights” has become a 
catchword tagged indiscriminately on any 
measure which is apt to curry favor among 
minority bloc voters. 
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Surely, these two terms are among the 
most abused in the language. 

But it is civil rights now in the limelight 
at Washington, and it is with this issue we 
would deal herein. With the customary fan- 
fare, President Eisenhow has offered again 
his bill to set up a Civil Rights Commission 
and give the Department of Justice power 
to file civil action on behalf of persons whose 
rights and privileges under the law may 
have been violated. The bill is now before 
House and Senate Committees. 

Let’s examine the measure further and 
determine more exactly what's in it. 

The Civil Rights Commission: Under the 
executive department, a commission would 
be formed of six men appointed by the Presi- 
dent, Its duties would be to— 

“Investigate the allegations that certain 
citizens of the United States are being de- 
prived of their right to vote or are being 
subjected to unwarranted economic pres- 
sures by reason of their color, race, religion, 
or national origin. 

“Study and collect information concern- 
ing economic, social, and legal developments 
constituting a denial of equal protection of 
the laws 

“Appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws * * «+ 

The Commission would within 2 years 
make a report to the President on its findings, 

Now the objections to this measure are, in 
our view, twofold: 

In the first place, the creation of such a 
commission is unnecessary because the in- 
vestigations and studies proposed could be 
done in the traditional pattern by a duly 
empowered committee of either house of 
Congress. If the Commission's purpose is ul- 
timately corrective legislation, then the ques- 
tions brought to issue must be decided by 
Congress anyway. 

More important, one clause in the Com- 
mission's proposed authority lends itself to 
dark speculation. This is the power, couched 
in such broad language, to see if citizens are 
being “subjected to unwarranted economic 
pressures“ because of race, religion, or origin. 

Just what this means is anybody's guess, 
but it smacks strongly of inquiry into “fair 
employment practices“ —a preliminary ver- 
sion of the loathsome FEPC. The employ- 
ment policies of a private businessman, 
whether involving prejudice or not, are none 
of the Government's business. If he wants 
to hire nothing but green-eyed Irish Catho- 
lics because he is a green-eyed Irish Catholic, 
it is a matter for which he may be answer- 
able in the hereafter, but into which no goy- 
ernment has the right to inquire under 
duress of subpena. 

Of all the so-called civil-rights plans, we 
know of none more objectionable than the 
FEPC, under whatever guise it may be 
presented. 

Added authority for the Justice Depart- 
ment: This part of the bill would provide 
an additional Assistant Attorney General, as 
well as granting the power for civil actions. 
These suits could be filed, for injunction or 
damages, “without regard to whether the 
party aggrieved shall have exhausted any ad- 
ministrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law.” 

In a broad and loosely defined field, the 
Attorney General and his minions could 
file these actions without deference or re- 
gard for the State’s authority in the same 
field. The Federal courts would have orig- 
inal rather than appellate jurisdiction in 
this vast, indeterminable area bounded only 
by the definition of the term “right to 
equality under law.” 

Federal courts would take over, trespassing 
on powers formerly accorded to the States; 
doing still more violence to the concept of 
our Government as a federation. 

The provision also has sinister implica- 
tions on law enforcement, as graphically 
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described by Edward Schiedt, Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner for North Carolina in 
testimony before the House committee: 

“The conscientious local officer doing his 
best and complying fully with the rules 
and regulations of his department, local 
ordinances and State laws, would be placed 
under a sword of Damocles, knowing that 
every act might be microscopically exam- 
ined by the Federal Government at the in- 
stigation of * * anyone who wanted to 
make trouble for him, no matter how cor- 
rect the officer may have been in his ac- 
tions.” 

Yet, despite the danger signals hanging 
on the horizon for all to see, the Nation 
is confronted anew with the spectacle of 
northern Congressmen and Senators rush- 
ing to their place under the magic banner 
of “civil rights.” The slogan is unfurled, 
and the campaign is again underway—this 
year earlier and with more pressure behind 
it. Only the Senators’ power of filibuster 
stands in its way. 

Only the South seems to be concerned, 
but the roar of protests from Dixie should 
in this instance be heard across the land. 
The issue goes far beyond problems of race 
and section; the basic concepts of the Re- 
public are in jeopardy, 


The 1955 Eisenhower-Remon Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

Ambassador George W. Westerman, of 
Panama's United Nations delegation, was in 
Washington today to attend a luncheon in 
honor of former Congressman George A. 
Dondero who was presented with a gold 
medal by the International Fine Arts Council 
in recognition of his efforts before the House 
of Representatives to expose the infiltration 
of communism in American culture and art. 
The luncheon, held at the minority leader's 
dining room, was presided over by Maj. Gen. 
U. S. Grant ITI, and attended by a number of 
Capitol Hill dignitaries. 

The Panamanian U. N. Delegate made the 
following statement to the Washington, 
D. C., press: 

“Six weeks have already passed and still 
no action has been taken by the 85th Con- 
gress on legislation required to implement 
provisions of the 1955 Elsenhower-Remon 
treaty. This unfortunate situation has not 
made the people of Panama too optimistic 
concerning the good will which the United 
States professes toward them. It has cer- 
tainly not enhanced the prestige of the 
United States in many Latin American 
quarters, ‘ 

“Since 1955 Panamanians have been ex- 
pecting the United States Congress to take 
action on the State Department-sponsored 
legislative program calling for a single wage 
scale for Panamanians and United States 
workers in the Canal Zone, for extension of 
civil-service retirement benefits to Pana- 
manians working in the Canal Zone, as well 
as the transfer of certain lands to the Re- 
public, and construction of a bridge across 
the canal. To date only promises of ful- 
fillment have been forthcoming. 

“Panama continues to be a showplace 
where the international policies of the 
United States and her goodneighborliness are 
constantly on exhibition. 
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“Perhaps this fact is not fully appreciated 
but when it is realized that in more than 2 
years no congressional actions have been 
taken to implement a treaty ratified by our 
countries, the question naturally arises: How 
much reliance is to be placed on the promises 
made or commitments assumed by Wash- 
ington? 

“In this connection one may cite the at- 
titude of Israel in refusing to withdraw from 
the Gaza strip and the Gulf of Aqaba with- 
out definite guarantees from the United 
States for protection of its rights to ship- 
Ping and commerce. That Israel, which 
came into a state of being largely through 
the efforts of the United States, should at 
this critical period of her nationhood, adopt 
Such an attitude suggests that the Tel Aviv 
Government entertains doubt as to United 
States enforcement of its assurances. 

“Adequate implementation of the United 
States-Panama provisions is of grave im- 
portance to our country. Furthermore it is 
of the utmost importance to the interna- 
tional relations which the United States 
bears to one of its American neighbors. 

“The economy of Panama already has been 
affected adversely by the United States delay 
in complying with its commitments. The 
result is that Panamanians are suffering the 
Consequences while our Government is hard 
put to keep national sentiment calm and 
friendly. 

“There has been a notable shift of the 
Eisenhower administration in emphasis from 
domestic to foreign problems. This being so, 
Panama has every right to exvect that its 
unfinished business with the United States 
will be attended to without further delay. 
At least this Is a course which has all the 
elements of promoting better United States- 
Panama relationships and should be followed 
forthwith.” 


The Situation Behind the Iron Curtain and 
the Situation in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following letter from Mr. Jay 

vestone, executive secretary of the 
Free Trade Union Committee of the 
Labor League for Human Rights, enclos- 
ing two resolutions entitled “The Situa- 
tion Behind the Iron Curtain” and “The 
Situation in the Middle East.” These 
Tesolutions were passed by the executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO at its recent 
Meeting. 

The letter and resolutions follow: 

Free TRADE UNION COMMITTEE, 
LABOR LEAGUE ror HUMAN RIGHTS, 
New York, N. Y., February 5, 1957. 
Hon. Alvi M. BENTLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE BENTLEY: We are 
herewith enclosing two resolutions: The 
Situation Behind the Iron Curtain and the 
Situation in the Middle East, adopted by the 
executive council of the AFL-CIO at its re- 
cent meeting. 

We realize how very busy you are. Yet 
We do hope you will be able to spare the time 
to give the enclosed resolutions on two of 
the most important questions facing the 
World today your careful consideration. 
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We would appreciate it very much if you 
would let us have your reactions to the en- 
closed resolutions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jay LOVESTONE, 
Executive Secretary. 


THE SITUATION BEHIND THE IRON CurTAIn— 
STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AFL-CIO, FEBRUARY 4, 1957 
The growing revolt for national independ- 

ence behind the Iron Curtain is a develop- 

ment of the greatest historic significance, 

Its outcome will be a decisive factor in 

determining whether mankind will be able 

to insure peace, whether human freedom or 

Communist despotism will prevail. 

The satellites are in the throes of an eco- 
nomic crisis aggravated by yesrs of ruthless 
Soviet exploitation and looting. Moscow 
sought their resources for speedily building 
its own gigantic war machine, for develop- 
ing the Chinese Communist war potential. 
Years of Communist oppression have gen- 
erated bitter resentment and deep-going 
unrest, mass strikes and open revolt, At 
first, the Kremlin sought to dispell the 
mounting discontent by softening certain 
features of its dictatorship, by introducing 
some so-called liberal reforms. After the 
20th Soviet Communist Party Congress and 
the Khrushchev indictment of Stalin as a 
mass murderer, the forces of revolt—partic- 
ularly among the workers, students and 
intellectuals—began to assert openly their 
demand for democratic rights, better con- 
ditions of life and labor, and national 
independence. This historic development 
reaches its highest point to date in the in- 
spiring Hungarian democratic revolution, 
This heroic revolt has intensified political 
unrest throughout the Iron Curtain domain, 

By resorting to brute force, Moscow has 
for the moment, slowed down the trend 
toward disintegration, but it has not over- 
come the crisis. Whether the Kremlin re- 
verts to the method of Stalinist massive 
suppression by armed force, as in Hungary, 
or accepts the more subtle techniquo of 
“national communism,” as in Poland, its 
fundamental aims are the same—to prevent 
freedom and genuine national independ- 
ence. Soviet savagery in crushing the Hun- 
garian revolt has aroused the conscience and 
moral indignation of the civilized world as 
no other event has done in many years. 
The international Communist movement 
and Soviet prestige have been seriously 
weakened in the free world. Communism is 
now detested most by the very people whom 
it has pretended to serve most. 

Hastening to stem the tide of doubt and 
disintegration in the camp of world com- 
munism, the Soviet ruling clique has vigor- 
ously reasserted its primacy in international 
communism. This primacy was promptly 
acknowledged by Chou En-Lal and Gomulka 
in their support of Russia’s barbarous sup- 
pression of the democratic revolution in 
Hungary. 

In this situation, the free world must 
guard against perilous pitfalls and the con- 
tinuation of errors in policy, such as: (a) 
lack of unity, passivity and inadequate mill- 
tary strength; (b) timidity of policy in the 
face of Soviet threats and appeasement 
measures which can only help bail Moscow 
and is satellites out of their serious dif- 
culties; (c) hesitation and refusal to break 
with colonialism (Algeria, Cyprus); (d) fail- 
ure to assist adequately the promotion of 
economic development and improved living 
standards in the industrially underdeveloped 
countries committed to the building of de- 
mocracy; (e) slowness in eliminating short- 
comings in the social, economic and political 
fabric and institutions of the free nations. 

Towards helping the democracies to utilize 
the crisis behind the Iron Curtain in the 
interest of peace and freedom, we urge our 
Government to: 
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1. Reassure the captive countries that 
America will: (a) oppose all policies for an 
agreement with Moscow based on delineated 
spheres of control (mutual acceptance of old 
and new colonialism) and will not accept as 
final their present status; (b) not allow these 
lands to serve as spheres of exploitation or 
areas from which to launch invasions of 
other countries; (c) repudiate all efforts and 
elements seeking to replace the present des- 
potic regimes with other reactionary govern- 
ments or to impose on them any particular 
economic, political or social system; (d) seek 
U. N. Supervised free elections to enable them 
to establish democratic governments fully 
sovereign in their foreign as well as domes- 
tic relations. 

2. Place the problem of the captive coun- 
tries and German reunification before the 
U. N. which should call upon Russia to abide 
by the Yalta agreement providing for free 
elections in the satellites and to comply with 
its promises regarding German reunification 
in freedom. 

3. Urge the U. N. to appeal to the free 
governments of Asia, especially India, to 
declare their solidarity with and pledge sup- 
port of the Hungarian freedom fighters in 
their courageous passive resistance to Soviet 
colonial oppression and exploitation. 

4. Provide the victims of Soviet tyranny in 
Hungary with free food—via the Interna- 
tional Red Cross or an especially designated 
agency—and desist from aiding the quisling 
Kadar regime through selling it consumers’ 
goods and industrial products. 

5. Condemn the puppet Kadar regime for 
executing the leaders of the workers coun- 
cils and seek to have the ILO expel it for 
its flagrant violation of all human rights. 

6, Sever diplomatic relations with the 
Kadar regime and seek its unseating, as a 
foreign-imposed government, from the U. N. 

7. Demand that the Rumanian puppet 
8 should free Hungary's legitimate 

emier Imre Nagy, upon pain of ex 
from the U. N. 8 . 

8. Seek to have the U. N. invoke economie 
sanctions against Russia for its persistent re- 
Tusal to heed the U. N. decision that it with- 
draw its invasion army from Hungary. 

9. Urge all free governments to join in giv- 
ing full support to the Hungarian National 
Government Representation (Kéthly, Kiraly, 
Koevago) as rallying center of Hungarian 
freedom fighters seeking full national in- 
depence and freedom, 


10. Cancel all plans to have Communist 
dictator Tito and the Falangist dictator 
Franco visit the United States. Such visits 
would serve no useful purpose for the dem- 
ocratic forces in their worldwide struggle 
against totalitarians of every hue and stripe 
and would be an affront and injury to the 
peoples of Yugoslavia and Spain now in- 
creasingly demanding human rights and 
democracy. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST—STATE-= 
MENT BY EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AFL-CIO, FEB- 
RUARY 3, 1957 
President Eisenhower's proposals for the 

Middle East are appropriate steps towards 

preventing overt Communist aggression in 

this pivotal area. The proposal to use armed 
force, if necessary, to halt armed Soviet inter- 
vention marks no basic innovation in Amer- 
ican foreign policy. The powers requested 
and the objectives specified by the President 
are essentially the same as those of the Tru- 
man doctrine in regard to Greece: (a) to 
serve the cause of peace and preserve the 
national independence of peoples by de- 
terring Soviet imperialist aggression and ex- 
pansion, and (b) to promote their economic 
development and well-being through Amer- 
ican aid. Only through the attainment of 
these goals can the Middle East be trans- 
ferred from a hotbed of war into a bulwark 
of peace, from a terribly depressed area of 
economic backwardness, poverty and despot- 
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ism Into a force for peace, democracy and 
prosperity. 

It pin however, be recognized that the 
situation in this pivotal region has—largely 
because of Moscow's machinations—already 
deteriorated so seriously that the President's 
offers of economic and military assistance 
are insufficient for guaranteeing its peace and 
stability. In order to halt Soviet infiltration 
and Communist subversion, the Eisenhower 
doctrine must, first of all, be supplemented 
with an unequivocal rejection of every form 
of colonialism. Such American rejection of 
colonialism, in deed, as well as in word, would 
be infinitely more effective in fostering peace 
and freedom in the Middle East than the 
strategy of appeasing dictators or heaping 
honors and subsidies upon feudal potentates 
who enslave their own people and inflict bar- 
barous punishment on workers seeking the 
rights and benefits of free-trade unionism. 

Today, our Government could render the 
most important service to the cause of peace 
and freedom in the Middle East and in all 
other economically underdeveloped areas by 
mobilizing American prestige and influence 
to have our allies abandon all colonialist 
policies—particularly to have the French 
Government grant the Algerian people their 
national independence. Such American ac- 
tion in regard to Algeria would deal a shat- 
tering blow to the ambitions of the most 
demagogic dictators and to the position of 
the Kremlin in the entire Middle East. 

At the same time, it must be stressed that 
there can be no guaranty for stable peace 
or economic and social progress in the Middle 
East unless and until there is a settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict. It is, therefore, 
imperative that the Eisenhower doctrine 
should include a clear-cut affirmation that 
the United States considers Israel an in- 
dispensable force for peace, freedom, and 
social progress in the Middle East and would 
not permit any attempt to destroy Israel as 
an independent nation. The time has 
arrived for our Government to propose a pro- 
gram and machinery for concluding, under 
U. N. auspices, a peace treaty between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors. This treaty should 
eliminate all border disputes and assure a 
humane and just solution of the Arab refu- 
gee problem. 

We regret that, in connection with its 
recent actions on the Middle East tensions 
and conflict, the U. N. did not adopt a com- 
prehensive program for removing the causes 
which led to this crisis. Unless the U. N. 
takes effective measures to assure freedom of 
navigation in the Suez and the Gulf of Aqaba 
and to prevent the Gaza strip from ever 
again being used as a base for attacks against 
Israel, it will, in effect, only be putting the 
clock back to where the October fighting be- 
gan. This inability of the U. N. to solve the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, or the Suez crisis, has 
played into the hands of the Kremlin war- 
lords, Moscow seeks only to foment chaos 
and conflict in the Middle East in order to 
weaken the free world, promote Russian 
domination of this strategic area and thus 
further the Soviet plans for world conquest 
and Communist enslavement. 

The Middle East is today the world's most 
important potential oil reservoir. It con- 
tains two-thirds of the world’s resources and 
is the principal source of supply for Western 
Europe. In the first half of 1956, 43 percent 
of its ofl production was shipped through 
the Suez Canal. Obviously, it is very dan- 
gerous to the stability of international rela- 
tions and the peace of the world for the free 
nations to continue to be so heavily depend- 
ent on one line of transportation and com- 
munication. This problem has been further 
aggravated by Syria's abuse of the pipelines 
running through its territory. 

In view of the above, we propose: 

1. Congress should accept the Eisenhower 
doctrine with the aforementioned additions. 

2. The United States should strive to re- 
place the present Arab-Israeli armistice with 
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a permanent treaty of peace and a mutual 
nonaggression pact between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors. 

8. All Egyptian territory evacuated by 
Britain, France, and Israel should be held 
in trust by the U. N. until such time as a 
peace treaty is concluded between Israel and 
Egypt and effective measures have been taken 
to assure continuous operation and freedom 
of navigation in the Suez Canal and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

4. Towards improving the relations be- 
tween the peoples of the Middle East, Egypt, 
Israel, Jordan and Saudi Arabia—as the na- 
tions bordering on the Gulf of Aqaba— 
should be strongly urged to sign a treaty 
safeguarding freedom of navigation in this 
waterway for all ships, without regard to 
their national registry. 

5. Towards furthering economic develop- 
ment and social progress in the Middle East, 
the U. N. Economic and Social Council and 
its other appropriate agencies should pre- 
pare plans and projects for industrial de- 
velopment and improved living standards. 

6. Immediate steps should be taken by a 
broad consortium of free nations, or by the 
International Bank, to survey the possibili- 
ties and recommend the steps to be taken 
for providing alternative routes to the Suez 
Canal and additional means of transport and 
communication, such as a fleet of super- 
tankers, new pipeline construction via Tur- 
key, Iraq, and Israel, in order to prevent 
Nasser or anyone else from having a dan- 
gerous monopoly on such vital channels of 
international commerce and prosperity. 

7. Until the conclusion of an Israel-Egypt 
peace treaty, our Government should seek to 
have the U. N. demilitarize the Sinai area. 

8. Towards improving the economic con- 
ditions of and providing employment for the 
residents and refugees of the Gaza strip and 
towards turning this area into a model of 
harmonious relations between the Middle 
East. Israel should, under the direction of 
an international authority, be permitted to 
initiate vital agricultural and industrial 
projects, 


The Late Harry Aerenson of Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial, 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening on February 13, 
1957, which discusses the contributions 
made by the late Harry Aerenson to the 
Wyoming Valley Jewish community: 

HARRY AERENSON 


The death of Harry Aerenson removes from 
the Jewish community one of its most re- 
spected members. In his own modest way, 
he made a considerable contribution to its 
advancement. 

Mr. Aerenson, the father of Mrs. Ethel 
Price, member of city council, devoted a great 
deal of his time to orthodox Judaism. As a 
founder and past president of Congregation 
Anshe Ames and as a member of the Wyo- 
ming Valley Jewish Committee, he played an 
important role for many years. 

A versatile gentleman, Mr. Aerenson en- 
livened many an occasion with his talents as 
an entertainer. He left an impressive record 
as a good neighbor and useful citizen as a 
result of his activities in the 50 years he 
resided here. 


February 19 
Hardships of a Hybrid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a thoughtful analysis of 
the administration's economic philoso- 
phy by Mr. Eric Sevareid. Originally de- 
livered over CBS radio, Mr. Sevareid's 
comments were reprinted in the Febru- 
ary 21, 1957, issue of the Reporter. 

In a few well-chosen words Mr. Seva- 
reid has clearly pointed out the incon- 
sistencies involved in the administra- 
tion’s economic thinking. His comments 
follow: 

HARDSHIPS OF A HYBRID 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


Perhaps most hybrid forms of life have had 
a hard time adjusting to their environment. 
In its economic philosophy the present Fed- 
eral Government is & hybrid and it's having 
a painful time. Its original seeds were in 
the purest Hoover-Taft-Humphrey strain: 
The belief that Government should not 
interfere with private enterprise, period. In 
the course of time the New Deal strain was 
grafted on, but this did not give it a com- 
plete New Deal philosophy—only 50 percent, 
It is now half-and-half. It is prepared to 
interfere with private enterprise positively— 
that is, to subsidize and bolster it—but not 
negatively, to restrict or control it. Pure 
New Dealism is philosophically prepared to 
do either. A price-control apparatus gives 
it no more pause than a soil-bank-payment 
apparatus. The present regime would balk at 
the first, go along with the second. 

So the hybrid is now suffering the miseries, 
as every day’s news makes clear. The po- 
litical facts of life force it to spend the 
money it’s spending, but it hates itself every 
morning. Its own leaders keep saying, in 
effect, “This is all wrong. It must lead to 
disaster, but because we don’t believe in 
negative interference, there's nothing much 
we can do about it.” 

The President says that in the thousands 
of budgetary items somebody, somewhere, 
must be able to save something, but he can’t. 
Secretary Humphrey says the same; he seems 
horrified by his own budget, but further 
senatorial inquiries produce the same an- 
swer—he can't point to a single item that 
should be cut. Not long ago the patron 
saint of the old, pure strain, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, was in town, warning that unless in- 
fiation is stopped we're in for a bump that 
will jar our ribs, meaning the same eventual 
depression that Mr. Humphrey says will curl 
our hair. 

Whether or not the hypothetical depres- 
sion ever materializes, nearly all the signs, 
portents, and Delphic oracles around do seem 
to agree that the present inflationary pres- 
sures are going to do nothing but rise. If 
this is true, then it is obvious that the con- 
dition and climate of the second Eisenhower 
term are going to be very different from 
those of the first. The peace may continue; 
the prosperity may continue; the stability 
will not. The sound dollar, meaning the 
dollar that buys tomorrow just as much as 
it bought yesterday, will no longer be with 
us; and if it be true that inflation tends 
to grow, it is equally true that the admin- 
istration doesn’t know what to do to stop 
it. It dare not radically cut defense costs— 
the major budget item by far—given the 
realities of the world. It dare not cut social 
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welfare costs, or raise taxes, giyen the real- 
ities of domestic politics. It is wary of any 
further restriction of credit for fear of what 
this will do to small businesses and housing 
and school construction. And it would 
tather drink hemlock than impose wage and 
price controls. 

So all it is doing at present is issuing moral 
Pleadings to labor, management, and con- 
sumers to restrain themselves. If exhorta- 
tion has ever had impressive results in this 
field before, the historians have been asleep 
on their job. Right now it Isn't even im- 
Pressing the President's personal supporters 
in the oll industry, in spite of the urgent 
need to get more oil to our allies. 

If the remedy for the evil is a fog-wrapped 
Mystery, the cause of it is not. But all that 
can be explained in this brief space is that 
in the first three Eisenhower years the dollar 
Was stable not because it was a normal 
Period, but in a sense, an abnormal period. 
Prices of countiess articles settied to a pla- 
teau after the big Korean war rise. Con- 
tinued rise in other things the family must 
buy was offset by the fall in the prices paid 
to farmers. To a real degree, the farmer 
pad for the dollar’s stability, and the Fed- 
eral budget was kept in line partly because 
the administration used already appropri- 
ated reserves—the contents of the pipeline— 
in foreign aid and defense. None of these 
Conditions holds true any longer, as the 
second term begins. So the fiscal feathers 
are now fiying in this political roost, a good 
many of them from chickens come home. 


Timely History of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. KEATING, Mr. Speaker, almost 
Overlooked in the recent excitement in 
the Middle East has been the historical 
background of that crucial area, the 
State of Israel. Since knowledge of the 

ry of that state is essential to a 
Complete understanding of the present 
Situation, Sol M. Linowitz, of Rochester, 
N. V., has performed an important serv- 
ice by writing a succinct treatment of it. 

Mr. Linowitz, a distinguished lawyer 
and civic leader, writes with authority 
on this subject. A keen student of Israel 
affairs and background, his excellent 
history of that embattled state is worthy 
of broad recognition. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include Mr. Lino- 
Witz’s timely letter to the editor, from 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
of February 10, 1957: 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT ESTABLISHED 

ISRAEL 

The new Eisenhower doctrine for the Mid- 
dle East involves us more deeply and directly 

ever before in the agonizing problems 
Of that part of the world. Never was it more 
important for us to understand clearly the 
fateful issues involved. And of these, none 
la of greater significance or fraught with 
Greater danger than the pivotal question 
Over which countless barrels of blood and 
Many buckets of ink have already been 
Poured—the Arab-Israel problem. E 

Was there a sound legal basis for the crea- 
tion of the State of Israel? Or was the new 
state simply foisted upon the Arab countries 
Without legal or moral sanction? It be- 
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comes increasingly clear that the answers 
to these questions may be basic to a de- 
termination as to where we can go from 
here. 

The point of departure for a legal analysis 
of respective rights is the Balfour Declara- 


tion issued by Great Britain on November 


2, 1917: 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 
November 2, 1917. 

Drar Lorp RorHscHILD: I have much 
pleasure in conveying to you, on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, the following 
declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionist 
aspirations which have been submitted to, 
and approved by, the Cabinet. 

His Majesty's Government view with fa- 
yor the establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people and will 
use their best endeavors to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 

I should be grateful if you would bring 
this declaration to the knowledge of the 
Zionist Federation. 

ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


For over 39 years, English, Arabs, and Jews 
alike have indulged in partisan research and 
interpretation of this document and its 
genesis. The most significant and incon- 
trovertible fact, however, is this: By itself 
the declaration was legally impotent. For 
Great Britain had no sovereign rights over 
Palestine; it had no proprietary interest; it 
had no authority to dispose of the land. 
The declaration was merely a statement of 
British intentions and no more. 

The true importance of the Balfour dec- 
laration lay in the fact that the preamble to 


‘the Palestine mandate issued by the Allied 


Powers in 1922 specifically recited that Great 
Britain, as mandatory, was to be responsible 
for putting the declaration into effect. Sig- 
nificantly, it added that recognition had 
thereby been given to the “historical connec- 
tion of the Jewish people with Palestine and 
to the grounds for reconstituting their 
national home in that country.” The man- 
date was accordingly set up to achieve these 
purposes, and Great Britain as mandatory 
assumed the obligation of exercising the 
mandate in accordance with -the precise 
terms of the Balfour declaration. 

This mandate device used by the Allied 


Powers in the Covenant of the League of 


Nations was an innovation in international 
law. While President Wilson and General 
Smuts had conceived of the mandate as a 
kind of trust arrangement, the other powers 
accepted their mandatory roles as a conven- 
ient way of getting desired territory. It was, 
therefore, hardly surprising that the admin- 
istration of the various mandates was inevi- 
tabyl molded to the political aims of the 
mandatories. 

Under the Palestine mandate, Great Brit- 
ain was obligated to place the country under 
such political, administrative, and economic 
conditions as would secure the establishment 
of a “national home for the Jewish people.” 
The key phrase national home” was novel 
in the field of international law, but through 
the application of established principles of 
legal construction its intended meaning 
could be readily ascertained: Lloyd George, 
President Wilson and many others testified 
that they understood the term to mean that 
Palestine would be established as a place to 
which Jews could emigrate with the under- 
standing that if such immigration should 
prove to be large enough, a predominantly 
Jewish State or Commonwealth would come 
into existence. 

Over the years, both the British and the 
Arabs have suggested other interpretations 
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to Indicate a quite contrary policy. From 
the Churchill White Paper of 1922 until the 
Report of the Royal Commission in 1937, 
Great Britain contended that there was an 
intention to establish a Jewish national 
home in a part rather than the whole of 
Palestine. It was this interpretation which 
led Great Britain to seek to limit total future 
Jewish immigration to Palestine to 75,000 
and to impose rigorous restrictions on land 
purchase by the Jewish immigrants. While 
the League of Nations held that such inter- 
pretation was inconsistent with the terms 
of the mandate, Great Britain continued to 
impose severe limitation on immigration 
and Jewish refugees, denied the right to 
enter legally, entered Palestine illegally and 
under cover of darkness. 

The Arab claim to Palestine has been based 
largely on two contentions: First, that Pale- 
stine in fact belongs and has always belonged 
to the Arabs; and secondly, that the McMa- 
hon-Hussein correspondence of 1915 legally 
precluded the establishment of a Jewish 
national home in Palestine. 

The question of relative original sovereign 
rights to Palestine is an exceedingly com- 
plex one. Unquestionably it is true that the 
Jews were at one time sovereigns of the land, 
were deprived of it by force, and have never 
renounced their right. The heart of the 
matter, however, is that the Palestine man- 
date—issued after the Allies had conquered 
the Turks in Palestine and after the Arabs 
had fought with the Turks—specifically ac- 
knowledged the validity of the Jewish claim 
and recited that “recognition has thereby 
been given to the historical connection of 
the Jewish people with Palestine and to the 
grounds for reconstituting their national 
home in that country.” 

On this issue then it seems clear that the 
quarrel of the Arabs is not with the Jews 
but with the victorious Allies who after 
World War I issued a solemn proclamation 
recognizing prior Jewish rights to Palestine. 

As to the McMahon-Hussein letters, the 
salient facts are quite simple: On October 24, 
1915, Sir Henry McMahon, High Commis- 
sioner for Egypt, seeking to obtain Arab 
assistance against the Turks, wrote a letter 
to Sherif Hussein of Hedjaz. The letter 
stated that insofar as England was free to 
act, she was prepared to recognize and sup- 
port the independence of the Arabs within 
certain areas proposed by the Sherif of Mecca. 
It is sufficient to observe that Sir Henry 
McMahon himself, Winston Churchill, and 
two other colonial secretaries, all that, 
the letter was not intended to refer to Pales- 
tine. Even King Hussein's son, Emir Feisal, 
accepted this view 4 years after the letter 
was written. 

In any event, however, the paramount fact 
is that at the time of the McMahon-Hussein 
correspondence England had no right of dis- 
position or legal or proprietary interest in 
Palestine, which was then a Turkish province. 
And ess of what commitment Great 
Britain might have sought to niake, she was 
admittedly neither sovereign over Palestine 
herself nor was her action ratified either by 
Turkey (the then sovereign) or the League of 
Nations (the later sovereign). 

On the basis of this alinement of respective 
legal positions, the United Nations on Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, divided the formal British man- 
date of Palestine into an Israeli State and 
and Arab State with Jerusalem as an inter- 
national city under United Nations su- 
pervision. Pursuant to the resolution, the 
British mandate of Palestine came to an 
end, and on May 14, 1948, the State of Israel 
was born. 

Since that time, fear, suspicion and hostil- 
ity have characterized the relationship be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors. Peace 
between them—if it is to come—will come 
only when there is a real will for peace; only 
when humility and understanding replace 
passion and bloodshed on the part of Arab 
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and Israeli alike. It will come not by means 
of ultimata or solemn resolution, but only 
when Arab and Israeli both fully understand 
that for world peace to have a firm and solid 
foundation in our time, it must first lay down 
strong and deep roots in that part of the 
world where civilization was first born, and 
where the call for universal brotherhood was 
first heard loud and clear by mankind. 
SoL M. LINOWITZ. 


Hitting the Economic Nail on the Head 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am indebted to John Lapp, the emi- 
nent economist and bastion of popu- 
lar education, for his thoughtfulness in 
calling my attention to an editorial by 
Leo Lerner in the Booster of February 
13, 1957. My distinguished constituent 
writes: 

This article by Leo Lerner I think worthy 
of a permanent record in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorap, It hits the economic nail on the 
head, 7 


~ 


The editorial by Leo Lerner follows: 
THE RIVER AND THE LEVEE 
(By Leo A. Lerner) 

The public has been concerned about 
warnings from Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey and ex-President Herbert 
Hoover. 

The fact is that neither of these worthies 
can make a depression no matter how dire 
their predictions. 

There is no good reason, of course, for the 
country to be lazy or stupid while lounging 
on the levee of protection against depression, 
but neither is there any good reason to drown 
ourselves in the river of prosperity. 

Mr. Humphrey while issuing a warning 
against high Government expenses was goad- 
ed by reporters into threatening a depression 
if we did not reduce the cost of government. 

Although he is a top United States official, 
Mr. Humphrey was expressing a personal 
opinion that has been repeated constantly 
in many forms since 1930; namely, that we 
should stop spending and reduce taxes. This 
is simply the viewpoint of the very rich, and 
I am surprised (although by now I should 
not be) that many elements of our economy 
and journalism took Mr. Humphrey's state- 
ment as a prediction of disaster instead of 
political propaganda. 

We make a serious mistake when we get 
superstitious or sensitive about the utter- 
ances of so-calied big men on the state of our 
economy. We should have more confidence 
in ourselves and more faith in that almost 
indestructible levee against depression—the 
combination of savings bank insurance, home 
loan bank insurance, securities and exchange 
regulations, population growth and demand 
for new products, industry growth, farm sub- 
sidies, rural electrification, reforestation, 
slum clearance, public housing and the many 
other plus factors that shore up the smooth 
fiow of rising living standards. 

This is a very good time to bring back 
F. D. R. s slogan: “The only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself.” 

Surely, Mr. Hoover's so-called predictions 
are not even in the same class with those of 
Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Hoover is riding one 
horse, the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
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tions, and he merely saw in the exaggeration 
of Mr. Humphrey's publicity a chance to 
gallop in on the echo of Mr, Humphrey's 
remark. 

I would not be surprised if one of Mr. Hoo- 
ver's publicity men had advised him that the 
way to get attention these days is to use the 
word “depression.” 

Not to be ignored, however, is the fact that 
Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Hoover both repre- 
sent an economic class in America that 
stands to gain tremendously if money keeps 
on getting tighter and harder. It stands to 
reason that if a man has $50 million and 
money doubles in value by a rapid deflation- 
ary cycle that 50 million can be worth a 
hundred million in no time at all. 

In the past few months income from cash 
available for current loans has increased a 
third through Mr. Humphrey’s hard-money 
policy. 

The secondary angle, therefore, of what 
Mr. Humphrey said, and what Mr. Hoover 
echoed, in addition to the wishful thinking 
of tax reduction, was a kind of warning that 
the big-money people have a sufficient hold 
on President Eisenhower to force conserva- 
tive fiscal policies down his throat at the 
beginning of his second term. The moment 
he was elected, in 1952, Mr. Humphrey led 
the move to make big money bigger, but this 
had such a bad effect on Republican politics 
that the effort was hastily withdrawn. ~ 

Now, there is a new assault, in the name of 
halting inflation, and this will be withdrawn, 
too, as soon as it is demonstrated that there 
is no real reason to fear prosperity. 

Since it comes not from mere inflation, but 
from consumer needs and legitimate growth 
(population and living standards), Ameri- 
can prosperity cannot be successfully at- 
tacked by anyone who puts private desire 
above public interest. 

While big men are making big headlines 
about our economy, I wonder why nobody 
talks about 2 very important things: (1) 
That we must figure out how to have pros- 
perity without war; (2) that the best way to 
protect the American people against inflation 
is to make an all-out effort to defend the 
consumer against every type of profiteering 
and gouging. 

We can actually be grateful to Mr. Hum- 
phrey for being the kind of animal that 
hoots before it closes in, since this puts the 
American people on the alert to guard their 
economic bastion. 


No Sugar-Coating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
which appeared in the Chester (S. C.) 
News of February 14, 1957: 

No SUGAR-COATING 

The real problem of the Nation in the field 
of Juvenile delinquency, as Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has many times emphasized, is in our 
national fallure to accept the fact that we 
are not merely dealing with bad boys and 
girls but with young criminals. 

Mr. Hoover writes in an editorial in the 
February issue of the Bureau's Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin that too many people are fool- 
ing themselves by trying to deal with juvenile 
crime as mischief, 
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Actually the type of youthful crime that 
has become so rampant in America is on the 
moral and brutal level of what was once the 
evil domain of hardened adult criminals,” 
where the individual and gang exploits of 
vicious young thugs “rival the savagery of 
the veteran desperadoes of bygone days.” 

Mr. Hoover does not sugar the bitter pill of 
this truthful and factual appraisal. 

He makes his point with the fullest force 
with the grim reminder to the country that 
“in the past 4 years, while population in the 
10 to 17 age group has gone up approximately 
10 percent, arrests of individuals in these 
same age brackets have increased at twice 
that rate.” 

Those who dismiss the whole problem of 
juvenile delinquency because it involves only 
a small fraction of the total youth population 
have the major responsibility for the somber 
fact that so little is done to increase our 
youth salvage rate rather than our crime rate. 


Russian Tyranny in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans everywhere are continuing to ex- 
press their heartfelt sympathy for the 
brutally oppressed people of Hungary. 
On February 1, 1957, a mass meeting was 
held in Bayfront Park Bandshell in 
Miami, Fla., to express the indignation, 
resentment, and horror of the American 
people at the repressive measures being 
taken by the Soviet Russian Government 
and its puppets in Hungary. Eight thou- 
sand citizens of south Florida attended, 
and a resolution denouncing Russian 
tyranny in Hungary was presented. 

The meeting was addressed by Miami's 
Mayor Randall Christmas, and former 
United States Senator Claude Pepper 
presented the resolution denouncing 
Communist aggression in Hungary. The 
principal speaker was George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO. Miami resi- 
dents of Hungarian descent attended in 
native costumes and a number of Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters were present on 
the platform. Mr. Samuel L. Macy, man- 
ager, secretary and treasurer of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, acted as chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee for the Dade 
County Central Labor Union. 

The meeting is a dynamic and inspir- 
ing demonstration of the sympathetic 
understanding Americans have for the 
struggle of peoples everywhere who de- 
sire to be free. 3 

I commend and congratulate the Dade 
County Central Labor Union for taking 
the lead in this excellent and timely 
community project. It isa [vivid exam- 
ple of American democracy at work. I 
hope that the whole world learns of this 
effort and that other groups will follow 
the affirmative action of the Dade 
County Central Labor Union. 

Therefore, I am happy to bring this 
fine proposal to the attention of every- 
one through the pages of the United 
States CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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In order, I wish to present the follow- 
ing: First, a newspaper notice of the 
‘Meeting; second, the resolution pre- 
sented by former United States Senator 
Claude Pepper on behalf of the Dade 
County Central Labor Union; and, third, 
a digest of AFL-CIO President George 
Meany’s speech: 

PROTECT Your Precious LIBERTY 


Mass meeting to protest Communist bru- 
tality against Hungarians. 

Bayfront Park bandshell, Friday February 
1. 7:30 p. m. q 

Hear Hon. George Meany, president AFL- 
CIO, national executive council AFL-CIO, 
and civic leaders. 

Caesar LaMonica’s band; 100-voice Hun- 
garian chorus. z 

All religious, fraternal, and civic groups, 

Auspices Dade County Central Labor 
Union. - 


RESOLUTION PRESENTED BY FORMER UNITED 
STATES SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER DENOUNCING 
CoMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


Whereas the hearts of good men and 
women everywhere bleed for the suffering of 
Hungary; and 

Whereas the freedom-loving people of the 
earth demand that the plight of the heroic 
Hungarians who have given their lives for 
freedom, shall not have died in vain, but 
that Hungary and jn time, all people every- 
Where shall breathe the air of liberty; and 

Whereas this great assembly of freedom- 
loving Americans dedicates itself to freedom 
and liberty for all the oppressed of the earth, 
and calls down upon atrocious and brutal 
Communist Russia the unspeakable and 
barbaric murder of countless millions of 
human beings, the curse of history and the 
condemnation of God-fearing people every- 
Where: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this great gathering of labor 
and loyal freedom-loving Americans, assem- 
bled at this rally of labor for liberty, That the 
United Nations shall demand in the name of 
the United Nations Charter and in the name 
ol God and humanity that the savage tyran- 
Ny of Russia over Hungary and all other peo- 
Ples, shall cease and retribution so far as 
Possible shall be promptly and fully made— 
that if Russia shall fail to comply with this 
demand every member nation of the United 
Nations shall apply sanctions against Russia 
and refuse to treat Russia as a member of the 
Society of Nations, but as an outlaw nation 
and public enemy No. 1 of the world, of God 
and humanity and that the full strength and 
Power of the United States and the prayers 
of our people shall remain steadfast in this 
Struggle until victory and freedom are won, 
for Hungary and all oppressed peoples 
that a copy of this resolution be transmitted 
by the chairman of the meeting to the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations and 

President of the United States. 

This resolution was presented on behalf 

ot the Dade County Central Labor Union, 
W. J. OWENS, 


Samven L. Macy, 
Chairman, Arrangements Committee. 


Dicest or Sprecu py AFL-CIO PRESIDENT 
GEORGE MEANY 

It is somewhat significant that I spoke to 
You about 1 year ago in support of the hotel 
and restaurant workers. At that time there 
Seemed little chance of success, but those who 
fight for freeedom and dignity don't give up 
easily and so now we have great success and 
dan look forward to the day when every hotel 
will be signed and men and women will work 
for decent pay. 

Tt is cant that we meet again dedi- 
dating our thoughts and actions 6,000 miles 
away where workers are denied right to 
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strike, where workers are unable to refuse 
to labor for another, in Hungary. 

I wish you could realize how the people 
of Hungary revolted, but perhaps those in 
the Kremlin can sleep easier now that the 
rebellion has been crushed by guns, tanks 
in the streets, students and workers killed 
or exiled. Still these appearances are de- 
ceiving. The spirit of freedom burns more 
fiercely than ever. Yes; they are subdued 
temporarily, they have been forced by hun- 
ger and cold to submit, but the day will 
come when Hungary's people will once more 
rise against their oppressors, when rebellion 
will flare up again with more defiance than 
ever. 

We should refresh our memories as to how 
rebellion came about, 

It was brought on by great depression, 
people tortured to produce for the Russian 
occupant and its Chinese allies. It caused 
a rebellion so fierce that the people fought 
against the Russians with their bare hands. 

After existing Russian forces were driven 
into retreat, the puppet masters pledged free 
elections and made an open promise in the 
U. N. that troops would be withdrawn. 

On November 4 Russians tanks set out to 
crush Hungary. This country which pre- 
tends to be for the workers—the proletari- 
at’s paradise. It is significant that revolu- 
tion would come in a country where man 
refuses to give up the right to worship God. 

What did the Soviets fear? Surely not 
the threat to the economic position of the 
Soviet Union. No; they could not justify 
crushing the Hungarian people on that 
count. No; I'll tell you what they feared: 
Not the Hungarian people as a nation, they 
feared freedom—a free Hungary too close 
to home. 

A country so close to their own borders 
holding free elections would have great effect 
on the Russian people. 

The Kremlin leaders know only too well 
that the Russian people themselves are their 
greatest enemy, and the greatest anti-Com- 
munists. Free elections would be too great 
a danger. 

What can we do? As Americans with the 
blessings of liberty, we know that this form 
of government is the greatest ever devised 
by the minds of men, and know that the 
destruction of liberty and freedom in Hun- 
gary is a menace to freedom and democracy 
in this country. When the Hungarians fight 
for freedom they fight for all the people of 
the world. 

The exact answer is too much for a 
plumber. But we must do this: We must 
help the Hungarian and other people in a 
material and in a spiritual way. We must 
let them know we are with them. We must 
help rescue and provide full assistance to 
those who come to our shores. 3 

I am sure I can speak for all of us here 
tonight. American workers would také a 
little less if we could help these people 
because, when we measure America’s wealth, 
we measure human values. And remember 
also, the foundation of this great Nation was 
built by immigrants and children of immi- 
grants. So let’s not fear a little competi- 
tion. 

AFL-CIO is doing its part by raising 
money. We have already sent over $100,000 
to the Austrian Federation of Labor. We are 
helping the Red Cross and went on record 
today supporting legislation to allow more 
Hungarians into the country. 

We will help them find new jobs, new 
homes, and all who want to, to become union 
members. 

We must help unseat this Quisling-Kadar 
regime, isolate the oppressors through eco- 
nomic pressures and sanctions. Yes; this is 
our job to do because only then, through 
everlasting freedom and human justice can 
we win a world of decency, 
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Weaknesses Seen in Middle East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column written by 
Rabbi Abraham D. Barras, of Temple 
Israel, Wilkes-Barre, in which Rabbi 
Barras states that there are weaknesses 
in President Eisenhower’s Middle East 
policy. This column appeared in the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1957: 

WEAKNESSES SEEN IN MIDDLE East POLICY 
To the Eprror: 

President Eisenhower's recently announced 
Middle East policy raises more questions than 
it answers. First of all, our British and 
French allies must be justifiably incensed 
at the new American readiness to take uni- 
lateral action outside the framework of the 
United Nations. President Eisenhower's re- 
quest for authority to use American military 
forces to protect the Middle East from overt 
Communist aggression is so phrased that it 
is clear that the United States reserves to 
itself the right to act promptly in the light 
of what she conceives to be her legitimate 
interests. 

According to the text of the administration 
resolution, the President would be “author- 
ized to employ the Armed Forces of the 
United States as he deems necessary“ to 
secure the territorial integrity of the Middle 
East. Should the United States become in- 
volved in a military operation, “measures 
pursuant thereto shall be immediately re- 
ported to the Security Council.” In other 
words, despite many pious genuflections in 
the direction of the United Nations which 
inte the Eisenhower proposal, the 
United Nations will be informed of a given 
action; it will not necessarily be asked for 
its sanction. 

In the light of the administration’s pres- 
ent request, it is difficult to understand the 
virtuous horror with which our Government 
opposed its democratic allies in favor of the 
Egyptian dictator during the Suez crisis. It 
will be hard to convince Great Britain of 
the disinterested purity of American mo- 
tives. The cynical hypothesis that the United 
States deliberately helped Soviet Russia des- 
troy British influence in the Middle East in 
order to move into the power vacuum herself 
is gaining wide currency in Europe with un- 
fortunate effects on the Western Alliance. 

In view of its present attitude, it might 
have been more politic if the United States 
Government had been less rigidly moralistic 
in regard to its allies, and had shown a more 
sympathetic readiness to appreciate the 
causes which individually impelled Britain, 
France, and Israel to oppose Egyptian de- 
signs. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the her- 
alded Eisenhower policy for the Middle East 
is that it studiously avoids every significant 
problem of the Middle East. President 
Eisenhower has explained that his program 
will not deal with the Suez Canal, or Arab- 
Israel relations, or the Arab refugees. In 
other words, it will specifically ignore the 
very problems which keep the Middle East 
in ferment and which afford the richest field 
for Communist subversion and penetration. 

Every significant problem of the Middle 
East is to remain, as before, in the province 
of the United Nations. The proposed legis- 
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lation, to quote President Eisenhower, is 
“primarily designed to deal with the possi- 
bility of Communist aggression, direct and 
indirect.” What does this mean? 

If the Soviet Union pours arms into Egypt 
and Syria, does that constitute a threat of 
indirect aggression or is that no concern of 
the United States because the arms will first 
be used against Israel? The United States 
pledges itself to protect the territorial in- 
tegrity of Middle Eastern states who request 
such protection. Supposing Israel asks to be 
protected against concentrations of Soviet 
tanks and aircraft in Arab territory which di- 
rectly threaten her existence, will she be in- 
vited to protest once more to the United 
Nations? 

There is a desperate need for a clear and 
vigorous American policy in the Middle East, 
policy which would lend the prestige and 
power of the United States to the settlement 
of the basic problems of the area, and which 
by so doing would strengthen the authority 
of the United Nations. Instead, the Eisen- 
hower program does the reverse. By its 
evasiveness, its deliberate refusal to press 
for a solution of the crucial questions which 
plague the region and present a constant irri- 
tant to world peace, the temptation to keep 
the Middle East pot bolling is increased 
rather than lessened. 

The United States is in effect saying: “I'll 
keep the big bad wolf away from your door. 
If you boys want to brawl or attack each 
other inside, that’s not my business.” Such 
a pronunciamento is not likely to promote 
good behavior. Furthermore, it ignores the 
fundamental circumstance that the internal 
unrest keeps opening the door for the big 
bad wolf and offers him opportunities for 
entrance which he would not otherwise have. 

A constructive, realistic American policy 
for the Middle East would forthrightly guar- 
antee the integrity of the states within the 
region against aggression by a neighbor state 
‘as well as the remote prospect of direct Soviet 
aggression. It would include border raids 
and incursions in its definition of aggression. 

It would call for a final settlement of the 
Arab refugee problem to prevent its con- 
tinued exploitation by unscrupulous agita} 
tors more concerned with political objectives 
than the fate of the individuals involved. It 
would demand the free use of the vital water- 
ways of the region, such as the Suez Canal 
or the Straits of Akaba, for the ships of all 
nations. Such a policy might be meaning- 
ful for the freedom of the region and for 
world peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rabbi ABRAHAM D. Barras. 


Elgin: Where Do We Go From Here? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
the Elgin Courier and Four County News 
of Elgin, Tex., as a part of its contribu- 
tion to the growth and development of 
the community it serves, has sponsored 
a program providing prizes for the best 
letters which would offer suggestions on 
how to make Elgin a better place in 
which to live. 

As a result of this excellent idea, three 
letters were recognized as the best. 
First prize was given to the letter writ- 
ten by Mrs, Charles E. Davis, of Elgin; 
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second, to Mrs. Jack Webb, of Elgin; and 
the third was given to Miss Judith L. 
Sanders, route 2, box 147, Elgin, Tex. 

The three letters, together with an 
editorial, Elgin: Where Do We Go From 
Here, present a splendid inspiration to 
any community as to what can be done 
to stimulate interest and activity toward 
making it a better one for the folks who 
now do so much to make Elgin a fine 
community. 

Because I think they are of interest to 
all of us who recognize that the smaller 
towns and cities are the backbone of 
America, I insert them in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

MAKE ELGIN Hum In 1957—PriIze-WINNING 

LETTERS 


FIRST PRIZE WINNER, $25 


To the Eprror, THE ELGIN COURIER, 
Elgin, Tez. 

Once upon a time there was a Garden of 
Eden, where man’s needs were all supplied 
without his giving much thought or effort 
to it, and it was a perfect place in which 
to live. But that was when man was with- 
out faults and before man became proud 
and greedy. 

We who are fortunate. enough to live in 
Elgin in 1957 do not live in a Garden of 
Eden, although sometimes from our be- 
haviour one might think so.. Our needs are 
not going to be solved unless we set about 
together to do something about them. 

We live in the best little town in Texas, 
and we should realize our opportunities and 
responsibilities. As I see it, Elgin needs a 
more united spirit of cooperation. There are 
times when we need to forget self and selfish 
interest in a cooperative effort to make life 
in Elgin happier, fuller, and more beneficial 
to all, and thus find real happiness for our- 
selves. It is not the responsibility of a small 
group or of any one organization to get things 
done in and for Elgin. Each of us needs to 
take his part of the load and then carry it— 
to give of what we are and. what we have, to 
give thought to plans and ideas that will 
unite our town. 

Elgin is blessed in many ways. She has 
wonderful people, numerous active, alert 
churches, without which no community can 
long exist; but her needs are great, too. Our 
young people need a place to gather for clean, 
wholesome fun and activity. A youth center, 
managed by the young people themselves, 
with adult supervision, would be excellent. 
Young people react to responsibilities and 
are hard taskmasters to the violators of a 
code that destroy privileges of a group. And 
we adults need to be willing to turn off the 
TV occasionally and give an evening to our 
young people—the adults of tomorrow. 

The young adults as well as the oldsters 
of Elgin need community fellowship. Many 
of our chips and pet peeves toward others 
would be forgot as we swing our partners. 
I think a square dance club would be a 
wonderful means of recreation and of bring- 
ing people together. Just as the family that 
prays together stays together, so a commu- 
nity that plays together learns to work 
together. 

We need a festival for our town, one that 
will focus eyes on Elgin, similar to the 
Jamboree but with less emphasis on the 
financial gain of the occasion and more 
stress on the opportunities and advantages 
that are to be found in our town. We need 
to extend & warm handshake of welcome to 
the stranger and newcomer in our town, to 
let people know that we love the place where 
we live and want to share it with others 
and help them to become part of us, 

For successful results the merchants must 
feel a responsibility to their customers to 
see that his services and merchandise are 
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of top quality at all times and at the same 
time we, the customers, must come to ap- 
preciate the importance of the local mer- 
chant and realize our responsibility to sup- 
port the local business. There must be a 
great feeling of respect and loyalty between 
these groups. 

We must develop a deep sense of respon- 
sibility, not to me and my town, but to us 
and our town. We need to live and laugh, 
and prosper together and then we will see 
Elgin hum. 

Mrs. Cras. E. Davis. 
SECOND PRIZE WINNER, $15 
ELGIN, TEX., January 18, 1957. 

Dear Evrrog AND PUBLISHER: III always 
have a fniendly feeling about the people who 
make up the town and surrounding commu- 
nities of Elgin. As anyone would see it, 
though, there are always some definite needs 
and changes that need to be improved upon, 
just as in married life, there are always a 
few little things we would like to change in 
the habits of the other party. Here are some 
suggestions that could be enlarged upon, and 
perhaps be for the good of the town. 

I wonder, if during 2 or 3 months in the 
summer, it would not be a good idea to have 
a paid recreational director—someone 
trained in the field, Similar to the park 
system in Austin. Someone to conduct a 
program, planned and supervised by one who 
knows the needs and desires of children— 
all ages. We have no swimming pool, which 
I understand was being planned in the near 
future, but there is a tennis court, plenty of 
equipment for lots of recreational fun, and 
lots of people who would be most cooperative 
if an arts or crafts group could be organized. 
One year Elgin had a Teenagers Crafts Club, 
Displays and posters filled the merchants’ 
store windows; contest judging and group 
participation left memories of the best fel- 
lowship I’ve ever had the privilege of enjoy- 
ing. All children like to paint, and given 
proper supervision, could put their efforts to 
very constructive work, There are lots of 
hobbyists in town. If they could get to- 
gether, many would enjoy looking over col- 
lections and trading. 

There are many people in this town who 
are most capable in doing things like this— 
the only drawback is time—there just isn’t 
enough, That’s why the suggestion to have 
someone trained in the field to put on a real 
scheduled program, and if the merchants 
and/or parents of those who would partici- 
pate were interested enough, they should 
make the necessary contributions so as to 
encourage such a program. = 

As far as finding something for teen-agers 
to do, I’ve always believed anyone can find 
plenty to do if they only look around. The 
teen-agers themselves could organize their 
own club with sponsors, and really start a 
crafts club, a band club (playing music for 
community functions) and taking more ac- 
tive part in the church of their choice to 
become leaders where their interest lies, 

Elgin is most fortunate in having the fine 
group of churches, brick companies, good 
choice of merchandise in all stores, and peo- 
ple interested in so many different phases of 
community life. Go anywhere else in the 
world and it's always good to come home to 
Elgin. 

Mrs, JACK Wess. 
THIRD PRIZE WINNER, $10 


ELGIN, TEX., January 13, 1957. 

Dear Mn. Evrror: The story is Smalltown, 
U. S. A. Yes, it is a familiar story to us, 
but we never stop to realize what part we, the 
people, have in making the division of a place 
of security, happiness, and opportunity, or 
gossips, vice, and hate. We never stop to 
ask ourselves, “What have I done to better 
the community?” Of course, the home town 
is most referred to when it ishome. To make 
Elgin better we should clean it up. This can 
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be done several ways. Its citizens, you and 
I, can build a stronger respect for our town 
if we make it worth respecting. First, lit- 
erally clean it up. The streets, homes, and 
yards should be cleaned and kept clean. 
Besides the improved appearance we would 
be using instead of wasting time. For the 
Present and to insure the future, a youth 
center would do an.excellent job of cleaning 
up our teenagers. I have thought many 
times of this and have even made some 
Plans. One small town did the same. The 
Place would be perfect in the empty space in 
the Masonic building. There you might 
have a bar to sell cokes, sandwiches, etc. 
The dancers could be satisfied with a record 
collection, and if you wanted to just chat 
that corner with the sofa and magazines are 
very inviting. Of course, none of the kids 
mind haying chaperones since they are so 
interested in community projects. This is 
only a dim dream with a brief sketch, but 
it could come true. Are we interested 
enough to join hands and work? 

We are all proud of our town. It is home, 
and it is nice. However, there is always room 
to improve. The rest of the clean up is left 
to- the individual. The way he thinks, acts, 
and talks is a direct reflection of himself and 
his home town—Elgin. We can all work 
together, and we can all improve. Let's clean 
up Elgin. 

JUDITH L. SANDERS. 


ELGIN— WHERE DO WE GO From HERE? 


Forward with vision, pride, and deter- 
mination, or backward with shame due to 
indifference and neglect?” 

Last month we offered $50 in rewards for 
letters offering suggestions as to how we 
could make Elgin a better place to live. 

These letters have been thoroughly read 
and studied, and from them we have gained 
an excellent insight of the thinking, hopes, 
wishes. and desires of the people of this area. 
For the first time we have had before us, in 
writing, some of the ugly criticisms, rumors, 
and talk that we have listened to these past 
6 months. As a result, we have arrived at 
Some very definite conclusions. First, and 
Most important, we are convinced that there 
are a sufficient number of civic minded, pro- 
gressive. people in the Elgin area who care 
about the future of the community in which 
We live to insure a bright future for Elgin. 

It is the dedicated purpose of the Courier 
to give these people the recognition, support, 
and encouragement that will make it pos- 
sible for their efforts to become effective and 
Meaningful. While there are a great many 
People who would like to see this town hum, 
Prosper, and grow, there are but few who 
Will actually put their shoulder to the wheel 
to make this possible. There are many who 
will wish and hope, a few who have the guts 
to make wishes and hopes realities. 

For example, we received some rather vi- 
clous comments on the administration of our 
School system. We have tried to determine 
the basis for both the written and spoken 
criticisms that have come to our attention, 
We are convinced that there are two sides to 
this story and that everyone owes it to them- 
Selves to know both sides. 

It has been charged that the school board 
meets in secret sessions and bars the public 
from knowing what is going on. We do not 
find any real support for this charge, in fact. 
We realize that there are executive sessions 
during which matters involving individuals 
and situations are discussed which cannot 
Properly, fairly, or intelligently be discussed 
in open session—matters which we, as pub- 
lishers of a newspaper, would not consider 
Printing. On the other hand, the real busi- 
ness of our schools is conducted in the open, 
and there is being made a very honest effort 
to carry on a school program that is ade- 
quate to our needs with a budget that is 
shamefully short of minimum requirements 
to make this a top grade school system, 
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As near as we can figure it out right now, 
the most vicious rumors start with folks who 
openly criticize school rules, policies, and 
discipline. We are very certain that some 
of these same people would be up in arms 
against us and everyone else concerned if 
their tirades against teachers and admin- 
istrators were publicly aired. People who 
elect school boards who in turn hire the folks 
who operate our schools and classrooms and 
then rebel against any and everything that 
fails to properly accommodate the tempera- 
ment or behavior of their own precious 
children. 

In seeing six children raised we have had 
experience with scores of teachers and many 
schools and school systems. We have en- 
countered crotchety teachers, narrowminded 
and shortsighted administrators and some 
plain incompetent and unworthy folks in the 
schools. We have also learned a great deal 
about the duties and responsibilities of par- 
ents. And, in fairness, we would say that we 
have found ourselves lacking in discipline 
more often than we have found the folks in 
the school wrong. There is a great need for 
parental understanding of the problems of 
the teacher and a willingness to cooperate in 
making youngsters behave as they are sup- 
posed to, in a schoolroom just as they are 
expected to behave at home. 

It is not the duty or responsibility of edu- 
cators to teach our children the simple pre- 
cepts of behavior, respect and honor. These 
are the obligations of parents and it seems 
to us that all parents should be very anxious 
to cooperate with school authorities in see- 
ing to it that their children behave as they 
should. There is little time in the system of 
education for teachers to assume these 
parental obligations. 

This is just one of many problems that 
need airing and correction. We are not tak- 
ing any stand for the school folks who need 
correcting, we are advocating sane, proper 
democratic methods of procedure, If it is 
found that we have incompetent people on 
our school board, in the administrative 
operation of the schools or in our classrooms, 
we will be the first to put the glaring light 
of publicity on these people in an effort to 
rid our community of them. In the mean- 
time, let's deal with our problems as good 
Americans should. Let’s quit gossiping and 
rumor mongering in favor of determining 
the facts, showing the courage to bring these 
facts to the attention of the proper parties 
or to the public and then dealing with the 
problem as good Americans should. 

Almost every letter we received made a 
special point of the need of a youth center 
for Elgin. This is probably one of the very 
best ways in the world that we could ap- 
proach any school problem. We can start by 
trying to understand the need of young peo- 
ple to gather and have a proper place to 
enjoy themselves together. Scores of com- 
munities in Texas have met this problem sat- 
isfactorlly. We suspect they accomplished 
their objective because they started with a 
recognition of the need followed by a de- 
termination to do something about it. They 
did not evade it in the premise of it costing 
too much or because of a host of other little 
problems, They found that nothing was in- 
surmountable because the need was real and 
the objective worthy. 


Your Elgin Courier intends to deal with ' 


these problems involving the general welfare 
of this community in a forthright, courage- 
ous manner. It is not our intent to inflict 
our wishes or opinions upon you, only to re- 
flect the wishes, hopes, aspirations, and needs 
of the people who live here. Youth must be 
served. The people who have left Elgin are 
legion throughout the State. It will take the 
courage and determination of youth to keep 
this community alive and to make it grow 
and prosper. We cannot believe that even 
the self-satisfied older folks of this commu- 
nity are ready and willing to resign them- 
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selves to the notion that a young person 
must leave Elgin to make a living and be 
happy. If the present trend continues we 
will wind up with a town of rest homes for 
the aged. If our children are worth having 
and worth educating then they must cer- 
tainly be worth the effort it would take on 
our part to make this a growing, attractive 
and interesting place for them to stay, to live 
and to raise their children. If you think 
Elgin is good enough to raise your child then 
you should be interested in making it good 
enough for your child to raise his or her 
offspring. 

Did we hear someone say, “Times are too 
hard, think of the drought, etc.” It would 
be most enlightening to almost any merchant 
of Elgin if he could stand in the local bank 
for 1 week and see just how many checks of 
local people clear that were written in the 
stores located in neighboring towns. We do 
not have authentic figures on this, just a re- 
liable knowledge of the facts. Sufficient to 
state, without fear of contradiction, that the 
money we are failing to keep at home is suffi- 
cient to provide a very substantial increase in 
sales and profits for every store in this town 
courageous enough to go after it. Let's start 
this day to think progressive, to encourage 
and invite people to spend their money in 
Elgin and determine that we can and will 
make the most of what we have—and quit 
griping about what we miss through our own 
neglect, 


Truman’s Program for the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following column written 
by former President Harry S. Truman in 
which Mr. Truman sets forth his pro- 
gram to bring peace to the Middle East, 
This column appeared in the New York 
Times on February 14, 1957: 

Truman OFFERS A ProcraAmM To BRING PEACE 
TO 
(By Harry S. Truman) 

We must realize we cannot achieve a du- 
rable peace in the Middle East until we can 
bring together Into close economic coopera- 
tion all of the nations of that area. We can- 
not be too soon in tackling this problem. 

All the nations of the Middle East have 
common water resources in the Euphrates, 
the Jordan, and the Nile. If these water 
resources are fully developed, a flourishing 
civilization such as existed in ancient days 
will rise again. What we ought to do is to 
help put forward a comprehensive program 
of economic cooperation of all the nations 
in that area, both agricultural and indus- 
trial. 

Piecemeal help to one or several of the 
Middle East countries will do little good in 
the long run if all do not benefit. If we 
do it piecemeal, we will be throwing our 
money away. If Egypt were to build the 
Aswan Dam, it would be a boon to Egypt. 
But it would not satisfy the Sudan, which 
controls the headwaters of the Nile, if it did 
not participate in the benefits of the dam. 

CITES OIL RESOURCES 

Or, again, if the immense reserves of oll 
in the Middle East were to be exploited by 
a privileged few without all the area being 
able to have free access to the oil market, 
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then the recovery of the Middle East would 
be retarded. 

Enemies of our country have caused sus- 
picion of our benevolent attitude toward the 
Middle East, because they say our main in- 
terest is in the oil resources there. 

That is not true. After all, the oil first 
had to be discovered and produced at great 
expense, and the companies developing these 
resources ought to be fairly compensated for 
their work and investment. But unless these 
oil resources are available to the economies of 
the entire world, the prosperity and the well- 
being of people everywhere will suffer, in- 
cluding the Middle East. 

We have already experienced the results of 
what a temporary blocking of the Suez Canal 
would do in cutting off oll from this area. 
We must strive, therefore, for conditions 
which will prevent any dictator or single na- 
tion from having the power to paralyze the 
economy of any large areas of the world by 
cutting off the free flow of Middle Eastern oil. 

And we ought never allow ourselves to be 
placed in the position of being accused of 
sending armed forces merely to protect the 
oll interests of the few, (when those resources 
should always belong to the people of the 
countries in which they are produced, and 
always be allowed to flow to the free markets 
of the world. 

If the totalitarian government of Russia 
gets control of these immense oil resources, 
then the free world, as far as Europe and 
Africa are concerned, will be choked to death. 
Russia will have what she wants, because 
poverty and squalor are what they work 
revolutions on. 

WARNING TO MIDEAST 


Let the people of the Middle East not be 
deceived. The Russians will make any kind 
of an agreement when it suits their expan- 
sionist purpose. But they have no idea of 
keeping their agreements once they gain 
control. 

I would therefore urge the nations of the 
Middle East to get together. I would even 
go so far as to suggest that the whole Medi- 
terranean from Gibraltar to the Aden Gulf 
be developed in one over-all plan. What this 
area needs is development. It has the re- 
sources. We have the skills and experience. 
These skills and experience are more neces- 
sary than our money. 

Pax Romana once came close to bringing 
peace and prosperity to this entire area. I 
believe that working with the tools of modern 
industrial democracy, and striving with pa- 
tience and understanding to overcome exist- 
ing fears, jealousies, and rivalries, we can 
take a long step toward a durable peace. 

Unless we sponsor such a program, the 
ancient rivalries and economic backwardness 
in the Middle East will leave the back door 
open to Soviet pentration and further fo- 
menting of trouble. The ultimate hope for 
the Middle Eastern countries is to work with 
the West if they are to retain their national 
sovereignties and control of their own des- 
tinies. The other alternative is for them to 
turn to Russia, from whom they may expect 
only a Hungarian peace. : 

UNEASY AT DELAY 


The developments in the Middle East and 
my own experience with Russian designs 
there make me feel uneasy about the delay in 
confronting the basic factors that still im- 
peril peace in that strategic area. 

I hope we do not lose sight of the dangers 
we face while debate continues over the 
President’s requests for authorization to 
commit the military forces of the United 
States against Communist aggression in the 
Middle East and the right to spend, free of 
restrictions, $200 million for special aid proj- 
ects there, 

I believe there is more to be lost than 
gained in the present world situation by too 
long a delay in supporting the President's 
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requests. We must understand that a com- 
mitment to oppose open aggression and the 
pouring in of piecemeal aid to the Middle 
East, while urgently and immediately neces- 
sary, would not get to the roots of the 
troubles there. 

Too long a discussion about the President's 
proposals, no matter how valid the criticism 
of them may seem, could lead to two unfor- 
tunate results: 

First, Final endorsement of the President's 
request, if too long delayed and too fiercely 
debated, may lead to the wrong and risky 
assumption that these proposals are the 
only measures needed to safeguard the peace 
of the Middle East. 

FEARS ARMED CONFLICT 


The fact is that armed conflict may ex- 
plode at any time if the control of the Suez 
Canal is not speedily and equitably worked 
out, and if the Israel-Arab boundary disputes 
are not settled, and if the shipment of arms 
by Russia to this area is not stopped forth- 
with. 

The second danger in delay in approving 
the President's requests is that we may be 
led to overlook the fact that no peace is 
possible in the Middle East until we tackle 
the overall problem of economic develop- 
ment and cooperation between all the na- 
tions in that area. 

Until we succeed in making it possible for 
those nations to provide a higher stand- 
ard of living for all the people by wiping 
out the terrible poverty, disease and primi- 
tive living conditions, they will continue to 
be open prey to Communist designs. 

The resources and wealth of these areas, 
provided with the technical know-how and 
skill of our experts and used primarily for 
the benefit of these people themselves, would 
do much to restore this ancient cradle of 
civilization to its former place as a bulwark 
of peace, 

I was glad to see that the House, under the 
able and resolute leadership of Speaker Ray- 
BURN and Congressman Gondor, chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, had already 
acted in approving the President’s announced 
program. 

URGES SPEED IN SENATE 


And if I were in the Senate today I would 
urge speedy approval of the President's re- 
quests in order to clear the way for the 
equally urgent measures that the Adminis- 
tration ought to take to prevent war in the 
Middle East. 

The recent hearings before the joint Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
committees did serve a useful purpose in 
shedding some light on the still evolving for- 
eign policy of this administration. 

And I think, too, it is a good thing that 
the Senate has decided to review our Middle 
East policy for the last 10 years. I particu- 
larly welcome a study of what transpired 
during the years of my administration from 
1946 to 1952. One of the things this study 
will show is how we dealt with the threat of 
Russian imperialism and how we worked in 
close relationship with our friends and allies. 

It should bring to light how we carried out 
a true bipartisan policy by keeping the lead- 
ers of both parties in Congress equally and 
Tully informed. Even during the Republican 
80th Congress we were able to get through 
important foreign policy legislation, because 
we kept congressional leaders informed in 
advance and sought their collaboration in 
framing legislation. 

It seems to me that at this late date it 
serves no purpose to prolong discussion about 
whether the President does not already pos- 
sess the powers for using American troops 
wherever he feels the security of the Uni 
States is endangered. e ` 

I, for one, am certain he has that power 
under the Constitution. But since he has 
specifically asked Congress to go on record 
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with its support, Congress ought to let him 

have it, lest Russia, and some Middle East 
nations, misjudge this hesitation as an in- 
dication of division of America’s purpose and 
will to safeguard the peace and the common 
interests of the free world. 

I can understand certain hostility In Con- 
gress, because the administration previously 
had misjudged the situation, making unwar- 
ranted and optimistic statements. And I 
can understand the voiced resentment by 
some of the Senators because of the failure 
of the administration properly to take them 
into their confidence before publicly request- 
ing their endorsement of a major shift in 
policy. 

This even led to an excessive bid by some 
Members of Congress to have revealed to 
them certain secret diplomatic correspond- 
ence. This is not always possible, or even 
desirable, if we are to conduct intimate and 
frank discussions and negotiations with 
other powers. 

But I think we ought to get the President's 
proposals out of the way since there is not 
much more time left for getting at the other 
immediate sources of danger. 


Protection From Friends Advised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein an editorial which 
appeared in the Kershaw (S. C.) News- 
Era of February 14, 1957: “ 

PROTECTION FROM FRIENDS ADVISED 


In the pressure stampede for forced in- 
tegration, many of the more practical con- 
siderations have been overlooked by na- 
tional leaders in many fields, including a 
weak-kneed President and a felly-fish At- 
torney General. (These are the men who 
for years complained bitterly that the Demo- 
cratic Party was a conglomeration of dis- 
sident minorities, and who now hold court 
over just such a polyglot—with one im- 
portant difference: the Democratic Party 
controlled the minorities, but one minority 
controls the entire Republican Party.) 

Not all of the East and Midwest have 
swallowed the forced integration line. One 
sane voice still is heard in the metropolitan 
New York area. Editor Davis Lee, of the Ne- 
gro newspaper, the Telegram, reminds his 
readers in a piece entitled “You Can't Eat 
Integration,“ that the South offers the Ne- 
gro greater economic opportunity than the 
integrationist Yankees have ever thought of 
providing. His plece follows: 

“This integration-segregation issue has 
stirred up bitterness, hatred, prejudices, and 
has destroyed long-standing friendships. 
But, strange as it may seem, 50 percent of 
the Negroes are not concerned about it either 
way. 

“The liberals, who are frothing at the 
mouth and shedding crocodile tears over the 
plight of the poor Negro in the South, will 
gladly give him integration, but won't give 
him a job or provide his family with clothing 
or bread. 

“The southerners don't want to have in- 
tegration, but they will gladly give him a 
job and help clothe and feed his family. 

“The liberals will open their schools to 
Negro children, but they won't hire many 
Negroes as teachers. The South won't admit 
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Negro children to its schools, but they will 
give the Negro his own school manned by 
teachers of his own race. And all of this is 
given to him without cost. 

“There are forms of segregation that are 
degrading and humiliating, but to have 
one’s own school and teachers is not one of 
them. Giving the Negro his own school and 
teachers is more in keeping with that con- 
cept of freedom, justice, and equal oppor- 
tunity that the Founding Fathers had in 
mind than is an integrated system of edu- 
cation. * * * 

“In no section of the country does the 
Negro enjoy the educational, employment, 
and economic opportunities which he en- 
joys in the South. 

“The labor unions are pouring thousands 
of dollars into this integration movement, 
yet southern Negroes are working at jobs 
that northern Negroes cannot get, because 
the unions will not accept them as members. 
There are more Negro carpenters, brick- 
layers, and building contractors in North 
and South Carolina than there are in the 
33 integrated States. 

“Negroes can't eat integration, They need 
jobs. They need the opportunity to develop 
their talents. * * * The South is the only 
section of the Nation that offers such op- 
portunities. If these liberals and agitators 
are the Negroes’ friends and southern whites 
are his enemies, then someone needs to pro- 
tect him from his friends.” 


The Flood of January-February 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and revise 
My remarks, I present a letter from Brig. 
Gen, J. L. Person, Assistant Chief of 
Engineers for Civil Works, written to 
me as President of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. I also present 
certain notes and statements made by 
General Person, and used by him as the 
basis for a report to the directors of the 
Nation Rivers and Harbors Congress at 
its recent meeting in Washington, D. C. 
These notes are very interesting because 
they show the effect of Federal flood- 
control work in reducing and eliminating 
damages to property and loss of life. 
They cover many localities in the eastern 
Part of this country and contain much 
factual information: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1957. 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Brooxs: At the request of Mr. 
Webb of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress there is enclosed herewith a copy of 
my statement before your board of directors 
concerning the recent flood situation and 
the drought problem in the Middle West. I 
regret that the flood paper is in carbon copy 
form, but since I understand that you would 
like to have it today I am sending it with- 
out recopying. 

It was a pleasure to be with you and the 
board of directors at their meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. PERSON, 


Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works. 
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Summary Report, FLOOD OF JANUARY- 
FEBRUARY 1957 


(By Brig. Gen. J. L. Person) 


1. Light intermittent rains starting during 
the night of January 26-27 and progressively 
becoming heavier during the next few days 
caused destructive flooding in the head- 
waters of the Cumberland, Big Sandy, Guy- 
andot, and Kentucky Rivers in Virginia, West 
Virginia and Kentucky; and in a few local- 
ized areas in upper New River Basin, West 
Virginia and Virginia, and in Tennessee 
River headwaters in Virginia and Tennessee. 

2. As an indication of the very high vol- 
ume of precipitation which occurred, the 
Cumberland Basin upstream of Nashville 
received 9 inches of rainfall during the 12 
days ending February 1 and nearly 7 inches 
in the 6 days ending February 1. 

3. The headwater floods reached peak 
stages during January 29, 30 and 31. The 
lower reaches of the streams reached maxi- 
mum levels later with diminishing effects, 
resulting in small damage in the lower ex- 
tremities. Other nearby streams approached 
or reached flood stages. but damages were 
not severe, The Ohio River did not reach 
flood stage above the vicinity of Evansville, 
Ind., and flood stages are being exceeded 
only in minor regree below Evansville and 
damages are negligible. 

4. In the Big Sandy River Basin record 
stages that had stood since 1862 were 
equaled or exceeded on the Levisa Fork. 
Other record stages on Levisa and Tug Fork 
were exceeded, some by as much as 4 feet. 
Record stages were exceeded on the Guandot 
and on the headwater tributaries of the Ken- 
tucky and the upper Cumberland main stem. 
The headwater streams fell rapidly after the 
maximum stages were reached, so that by 
February 1 flood conditions had eased con- 
siderably. 

5. A total of 23 population centers, all 
exceeding 1,000 and ranging up to about 
10,000, as well as numerous smaller commu- 
nities in Kentucky, West Virginia, and Vir- 
ginia, bore the major brunt of destruction, 
with most of these localities being in Ken- 
tucky, Damages were especially heavy in 
many localities on account of destruction 
by currents as well as damage by inundation. 
Preliminary estimates of loss of life total 11. 
Practically the entire business and residen- 
tial sections of several communities were 
inundated. In many instances the water 
rose so rapidly that considerable merchan- 
dise could not be moved and was subse- 
quently inundated and lost. Damages were 
heavy to transportation facilities and nu- 
merous washouts and closures to highways 
and railroads. Several communities were 
isolated and many utilities were temporarily 
out of service. Evacuation of inhabitants 
were numerous and widespread in the head- 
water basins. There were some evacuations 
on the lower reaches of the flooded streams, 
but these were not extensive. Complete 
records are not yet available as to the num- 
ber of people evacuated or otherwise directly 
affected. However, the following indicate 
the magnitude of the disaster: Local inter- 
ests indicate 6,000 people will need assistance 
in rehabilitation in Letcher County, Ky. 
Seven hundred persons are estimated to have 
been evacuated at Pound, Va., and vicinity; 
500 at Corbin, Ky., and 500 at Barbourville, 
Ky.; 1,000 at Cumberland, Ky.; 1,000 at Har- 
lan, Ky., etc. Lesser numbers were evacu- 
ated at many other localities. 

6. Dale Hollow, Center Hill, and Wolf Creek 
Reservoirs. in the Cumberland River Basin, 
Ky., and Tenn., stored about 2,600,000 acre- 
feet of water beginning about January 20. 
This storage is equivalent to 5.5 inches 
of runoff from the tributary area. The 
reservoirs reduced the crest stage at Nash- 
ville by 13.5 feet and prevented damages 
downstream of the reservoirs totaling $6,- 
450.000. In the Big Sandy River Basin, Ky., 
the Dewey Reservoir reduced the peak at 
Paintsville by over 2 feet and prevented flood 
damages of $700,000. The Bluestone Res- 
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ervoir, West Virginia, on the New River, 
reduced the crest stage at Charleston by 7 
feet and prevented damages of $4,700,000. 

7. Completed local protection projects at 
Middlesboro and Jackson, Ky., prevented 
damages totaling $450,000. Two local pro- 
tection projects now under construction at 
Pineville and Barbourville, Ky., are credited 
with preventing $650,000 in damages. Dam- 
ages prevention was virtually complete at 
Pineville, where the project was far advanced; 
whereas, only minor reduction of damage was 
effected by the partially completed project at 
Barbourville. The foregoing damages pre- 
vented amount to a total of about $13 mil- 
lion, 

8. Aid and rescue work was performed by 
Army, National Guard, Red Cross, and other 
organizations. Army units from Fort Knox 
and other installations furnished aircraft in- 
cluding helicoptors, water purification units, 
medical supplies, blankets, and other equip- 
ment. Field headquarters were set up at 
London, Ky., and operations began on Jan- 
uary 30. Withdrawal began 4 days later on 
February 3. 


9. The Corps of Engineers placed men in 
accessible parts of the stricken areas early 
in the flood period to check operation of flood 
control structures; to furnish local interests 
information and technical advice to enable 
them to perform rescue, evacuation and re- 
lef functions; to maintain close Maison with 
other agencies. Corps of Engineers’ pumping 
equipment was sent to several towns to ald 
in rehabilitation. Emergency pumps pre- 
viously installed were operated at Pineville to 
remove interior drainage in connection with 
the uncompleted floodwall project now under 
construction, Flood data relative to stages, 
discharges, and flood damages are being ob- 
tained for use in current and future flood 
control investigations, 

10. Upon designation of mujor disaster 
areas in Kentucky, West Virginia, and Vir- 
ginia by the President, the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration is directing rehabilita- 
tion activities. Corps of Engineers’ offices 
are maintaining liaison with FCDA offices. 

LOCAL COMMUNITIES 

The following fragmentary information re- 
garding flooding in local communities was 
received during the flood, listed alphabeti- 
cally by States. (Complete information will 
not be available until after detailed surveys 
are made:) 


1. State of Kentucky 


(a) Barbourville, Ky. (Cumberland Riv- 
er): Approximately 500 families required 
evacuation. River crested about 0.6 feet be- 
low the maximum flood of record. A large 
percent of the residential area was affected 
by the flood waters. The National Guard, 
Red Cross, churches, local enterprises and a 
United States Army unit from Fort Knox 
were all active to assist in evacuation and 
to care for the evacuees, 

Flood-protection project is under construc- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers at Barbour- 
ville, but construction was not sufficiently 
advanced to provide any significant degree of 
protection. Project not scheduled for com- 
pletion until summer of 1958. Partially 
completed levee lowered flood waters at some 
points as much as 1.5 feet and protected 
town from destructive currents. Damage 
estimate $780,000 (preliminary). 

(b) Beattyville, Ky. (Kentucky River): 
Water 5 feet deep in business district; 40 
houses flooded; 150 people homeless. 

(e) Boonesboro, Ky. (Kentucky River): 
11 families homeless. 

(d) Booneville, Ky. (South Fork, Ken- 
tucky River): About 10 families homeless. 
River over gaging station. 

(e) Corbin, Ky. (Cumberland River): 
Worst flood in history. Survey indicates 231 
residences and 97 business establishments 
flooded. Estimated 925 persons directly af- 
fected. Early estimate of damage by local 
authorities, $2 million. 
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(f) Cumberland, Ky. (Cumberland River): 
Worst flood in history. Estimated that 
maximum flood of record exceeded by 7 feet. 
Approximately 1,000 people evacuated, many 
families lost all property. Preliminary dam- 
age estimated by local officials, $1 million. 

(g) Frankfort, Ky. (Kentucky River): Lo- 
cal protection project operated. Few fami- 
lies evacuated from low areas. 

(h) Harlan, Ky. (Cumberland River): 
Stage near maximum of record, damage 
especially severe to streets and highways; 
about 1,000 persons furnished assistance and 
relief through Red Cross and Salvation Army. 

(i) Hazard, Ky. (North Fork Kentucky 
River): Crest approximated the record flood 
of 1927. Associated press reports damages 
estimated to exceed $5 million. Major por- 
tion of town flooded. Army units from Fort 
Knox operated water purification units and 
portable generators. 

(J) Jackson, Ky. (North Fork Kentucky 
River): Stage within 3 feet of maximum of 
record flood stage. Cutoff channel which 
was constructed for local protection averted 
estimated damages of $150,000. 

(k) Paintsville, Ky. (Levisa Fork, Big 
Sandy River): Stage about 1 foot under 
maximum flood of record occurring in 1882. 
Most of town flooded. Estimated 450 resi- 
dences and 110 businesses flooded on first 
floor. 

(1) Pikesville, Ky. (Levisa Fork, Big 
Sandy River): Flood reached height of the 
maximum known flood of 1862 flooding most 
of the city, including the business section. 
Reached depths of 11 feet in low areas. 
Estimated 360 residences and 170 businesses 
flooded on first floor. 

(m) Pineville, Ky. (Cumberland River): 
In an effort to provide some protection to 
Pineville during the 1957 high-water season, 
work has been expedited on construction of 
the flood wall, and temporary pumps were 
procured and installed prior to the recent 
flood. Floodwaters crested 3.5 feet below 
the maximum flood of record. Only negligi- 
ble damage occurred at Pineville: 1 family 
at Pineville and 2 at nearby Wallsend re- 
quired evacuation. 

An analysis of the flood damaze for Pine- 
ville, under natural conditions, reveals that 
damages in the amount of $600,000, repre- 
senting about 40 percent of the total project 
cost, was averted by the temporary operation 
of the flood-protection project. The tem- 
porary pumps installed in 3 pumping sta- 
tions have a capacity equal to about 20 per- 
cent of that of the pumps which will be 
permanently installed. 

(n) Prestonsburg. Ky. (Levisa Fork, Big 
Sandy River): Flood stage approached the 
maximum of record stage of 1862. Most of 
the business and residential area flooded to 
depths as great as 10 feet in low areas. Esti- 
mated 360 residences and 100 businesses 
flooded above the first floor. 

(o) Ravenna, Ky. (Kentucky River): 30 
families homeless, 

(p) Whitesburg, Ky. (Kentucky River): 
Record flood exceeded by 3½ feet. Eighty 


houses damaged, some washed away, 60 road 


bridges washed out. 

(q) Williamsburg, Ky. (Cumberland 
River): Crest within 6 feet of record flood. 
Approximately 50 homes flooded and 200 peo- 
ple evacuated. 

2. State of West Virginia 

(a) Logan, W. Va. (Guyandot River): 
Stage about 1-foot higher than the previous 
record flood of 1918. Approximately 200 peo- 
ple evacuated and housed in local armory. 
City water supply interrupted. 

(b) Welch, W. Va. (Tug Fork, Big Sandy 
River): Major portion of town suffered flood 
damage. National Guard assisted in evacu- 
ations. Stage equalled or exceeded 1935 
flood. About one-third of business district 
flooded to maximum depth of 3 feet. Hospi- 
tal flooded to 1-foot deep on first floor. 

(c) Williamson, W. Va. (Tug Fork, Big 
Sandy River): Stage about 4 feet higher 
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than record flood of 1875. Flooded large 
number of buildings up to 15 feet in low 
areas, Damage severe. 

3. State of Virginia 


(a) Clinchport, Va. (Tennessee River 
Basin): Stage near highest of record. Fifty 
residences flooded. Telephone service inter- 
rupted. Damage severe. 

b) Grundy, Va.: Stage highest of record, 
estimated 50 buildings flooded on lower floor. 
Approximately 100 people evacuated. Dam- 
age to stocks in basements of commercial 
buildings is high. 

(c) Haysi, Va. (Russell Fork River, tribu- 
tary of Levisa Fork, Big Sandy River Basin): 
Associated Press report of estimated damage 
in hundreds of thousands of dollars. At least 
80 families homeless. 

(d) Pound, Va. (Pound River, Big Sandy 
River Basin): Water 8 to 10 feet deep in low 
parts of city. Approximately 90 percent of 
city flooded. Mayor of city estimated dam- 
ages at about $1 million. 

4. State of Tennessee 

(a) Chattanooga, Tenn. (Tennessee 
River): River crested 2.2 feet above flood 
stage, with minor flooding. Several families 
evacuated by city and county agencies. 

(b) Columbia, Tenn. (Duck River, Ten- 
nessee River Basin): Waters rose 7.5 feet 
above flood stage, several homes evacuated. 

(c) Gatlinsburg, Tenn.: AP reported 
January 31, that portions under water, 

(å) Knoxville, Tenn. (Tennessee River): 
Minor flooding from First Creek at Knox- 
ville. Approximately 12 families evacuated. 
River crested February 1. 

(e) Sevierville, Tenn. (Little Pigeon River, 
Tennessee River Basin): 2 to 3 feet of water 
in business district; 200 to 300 families evac- 
uated, all business houses flooded. Damage 
severe. 

(f) Shelbyville, Tenn. (Duck River, Ten- 
nessee River Basin): Waters rose 3.1 feet 
above flood stage; 10 families homeless, 


TOMBIGBEE, COOSA, AND WARRIOR RIVERS— FLOOD 
OF FEBRUARY 1957 


Heavy rainfall over the headwater streams 
of the Tombigbee, Coosa and Warrior Rivers 
in Alabama and Mississippi during the 
period January 30-February 2 has resulted 
in sharp rises. Flood stage was exceeded at 
most headwater stations in the Tombigbee, 
Warrior and Coosa Rivers. The predicted 
peak stages are not critical and the situation 
is not considered serious. Some flooding of 
low land agricultural areas is now occurring, 
but, due to the season of the year, damage is 
expected to be relatively minor, 

LAKE OKEECHOBEE AREA—-FLOOD OF JANUARY 
21, 1957, VICINITY OF LAKE OKEECHOBEE 


A series of heavy showers on January 21 
caused considerable local flooding and mil- 
lions of dollars damage to truck crops in 
southern Florida. Rainfall exceeded 8 
inches around the southern edge of Lake 
Okeechobee. Pump stations were operated 
for several days and maintained normal 
water levels in the West Palm Beach, Hills- 
boro and North New River Canals. The 
completed section of the central and south- 
ern Florida flood control project prevented 
serious flooding and millions of dollars dam- 
age in the Lake Okeechobee agricultural 
area, 

SUSQUEHANNA RIVER—ICE JAM CONDITIONS, 

SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, FEBRUARY 1, 1957 

Flood alert has been caused by ice jam 
in the vicinity of Columbia, Pa., on the Sus- 
quehanna River. Federal-State flood fore- 
casting service advises that rainfall greater 
than one-half inch would be reason for con- 
cern, 

BUFFALO, N. Y., AREA—FLOOD OF JANUARY 20-23, 
1957, VICINITY OF BUFFALO, N. x. 

Rainfall and melting snow during the pe- 
riod January 20-23, 1957, produced general 
rises on most streams in western New York 
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State. Actual flooding was confined to the 
general area of Buffalo, Flooding along 
Smoke Creek in Lackawanna, N. Y. (suburb 
of Buffalo) affected approximately 60 homes 
and 20 business establishments with a rough 
estimate of damage of $50,000. In addition, 
a large number of homes suffered basement 
flooding by seepage and sewer backup. Also, 
minor flooding occurred on Tonawanda 
Creek where about 20 basements were flooded 
in Batavia, N. Y., with estimated damage of 
$2,000 to $2,500. Overfiow from lower Tona- 
wanda Creek crossed over to Black Creek 
Basin resulting in flooding of water supply 
and sanitary facilities of a Nike installation. 
Minor ice jams formed on the Genesee River 
near Geneseo and Avon, N. Y., but flooding 
did not occur. Mount Morris Reservoir re- 
duced the flow on the lower Genesee River 
during this period. Inflow into the reser- 
voir was about 29,000 cubic feet per second 
as compared to 6,300 cubic feet per second 
releases. 
SALMON RIVER—ICE JAM CONDITIONS ON SALMON 
RIVER, IDAHO, FEBRUARY 1, 1957 

Cold weather is causing serious ice jams 
on Salmon River from Dump Creek to above 
the town of Salmon, Idaho, The critical 
condition developing at Salmon is caused 
by the formation of an ice jam at the upper 
end of an island within the town. Water 
surface was at the top of the levee or above, 
with some flow either over the levee or 
flanking the upstream end. Overflow is 
presently returning to the river at Warm 
Spring Creek with only small section of 
town flooded. A potential exists for very 
serious increased diversion and flooding 
more of the town. Local interests state 
that the Governor has authorized use of the 
local unit of National Guard wherever prac- 
tical, Corps of Engineers has a representa- 
tive in the area for furnishing technical 
advice and to determine steps to be taken 
if a flood fight is declared. 

YAKIMA RIVER—ICE JAM ON YAKIMA RIVER, 

WASH., JANUARY 30, 1957 

Cold weather caused serious ice-jam con- 
ditions on the Yakima River in the vicinity 
of Richland, Bridge Acres, and river mile 
8, Washington. A total of 12 to 18 inches of 
sheet ice has formed on the Columbia River 
at the mouth of the Yakima River. Serious- 
ness of the situation is dependent on rapid- 
ity of thaw. District engineer has recom- 
mended to State civil defense that local 
people be ready to move on short notice and 
have sand bagging material available. Dis- 
trict engineer is attempting to station Army 
engineer tug Yamhill to break ice when 
practicable; also he is canvassing the area 
for other capable vessels to use as ice break- 
ers, If feasible, when the thaw develops. 


Interest Rates on VA Mortgages Should 
Not Be Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my statement before the Vet- 
erans' Affairs Committee on February 18, 
1957: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I appre- 
ciate the privilege of making my views known 
to you on this important subject with which 
you are now concerned. 

The entire New York Democratic delega- 
tion joins me in vigorously urging your com- 
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mittee to reject all attempts to increase in- 
terest rates on VA mortgages. 

Guaranteed mortgages are as good as Gov- 
ernment bonds and should pay no higher 
net return, 

Raising interest rates will not bring mort- 
gage money to this market. Tax-exempt 
and high-return investments are taking all 
available money. You can sustain the VA 
mortgage market either by granting tax ex- 
emption to all VA mortgages that limit the 
return for interest and discounts to a maxi- 
mum return of 344 percent per annum or by 
making available for direct loans to veterans 
$1 billion of United States Government life 
insurance funds until the mortgage market 
returns to normal. Every insurance com- 
pany and every pension fund invests the 
bulk of its money in long-term mortgages. 
Government insurance funds should be sim- 
Uarly invested. 


Nomination of Attorney Arthur A. 
Maguire To Be Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following two edi- 
to e from the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader-Evening News of February 
12, and the other from the Wilkes-Barre 
Record of February 13—commenting on 
the nomination of Attorney Arthur A. 
Maguire for judge of the Luzerne County 
(Pa.) Orphans’ Court, nomination hav- 
ing been made by Governor George M. 
Leader, and now awaiting confirmation 
by the State senate: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader- 
Evening News of February 12, 1957] 

Appointment of Attorney Arthur A. Ma- 
Guire, Plains, to the vacancy in the orphans’ 
court, created by the resignation of Justice 
Benjamin R. Jones of the State supreme 
court, was no surprise in political circles 
since it was known for weeks he had the 
inside track at Harrisburg. The Governor's 
nomination has to be confirmed by the State 
Senate, so the appointee will not enter upon 
his duties immediately. 

Mr. Maguire's elevation to the bench is 
likely to deprive Luzerne County of a key 
Post in the Commonwealth. Mr. Maguire, a 
former United States attorney for the Mid- 
dle District of Pennsylvania, has been general 
Counsel for the Pennsylvania Turnpike Com- 
Mission, This job is expected to go else- 
where. 

Since Justice Jones was nominated with- 
gut opposition, there has been considerable 
interest in the vacancy. Apart from the 
Prestige of the bench, the office has added 
Attraction with local judicial salaries in- 
creased to $16,000 annually. Justice Jones 
Would have served until 1962 if he had not 
a elevated to the highest tribunal in the 

. 


Attorney Maguire is a member of an old 
lains family. A schoolteacher and princi- 
Pal before he turned to the law, he was ad- 
jatted to the bar in 1929. He has played a 
fading role in Democratic politics in Lu- 
rerne County for many years. 

The newest honor that has come to him 
Marks an important milestone in an im- 
Pressive career. 
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[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader-Eve- 
ning News of February 13, 1957] 


Nomination of Attorney Arthur A. Maguire 
for judge of Luzerne County Orphans’ Court 
by Gov. George M. Leader had been repeatedly 
heralded for several weeks. From the po- 
litical point of view, he was an obvious 
choice. His record in public life is such that 
criticism was not invited. 

A question now remains when he will go 
on the bench. Conceivably, senate con- 
firmation could be blocked or delayed. Much 
could depend on the attitude of Luzerne 
County Republican Senator Harold E. Flack, 
of Dallas. Knowing his temperament, we 
doubt that he would hold out unless he had 
a persuasive reason. As to the new Demo- 
cratic senator, Martin J. Murray, of Ashley, 
his approval of the appointment is in no 
question whatever. It remains that the sen- 
ate Republican majority will determine what 
action will be taken and when. 

He is a former schoolteacher, and after 
entering the practice of law, somewhat later 
than is usually the case, he ran for district 
attorney. This brought him into promi- 
nence in the political field and subsequently 
he became assistant United States attorney, 
then United States attorney, the predecessor 
of J. Julius Levy, who has just resigned. As 
general counsel for Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Commission, Mr. Maguire again has occupied 
a position of high responsibility. He is seri- 
ous minded and has the respect and liking 
of his associates. 

It is possible the senate will be urged to 
confirm the appointment without protracted 
delay on the ground that the presence of a 
fulltime orphans’ court judge is to the ad- 
vantage of both lawyers and litigants. This 
is not to say that Judge Brady's temporary 
services are not satisfactory. Within the 
limitations of the time he can spend here, 
his services, we understand, leave little to 
be desired. 


Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill which deals with a very 
vital problem in the life and the future 
well-being of our Nation, namely, the 
prevention of crime and the treatment 
and control of juvenile delinquency, I 
consider it vital because it concerns the 
most precious commodity which this 
country ur children, who are 
this Nation's active citizens and leaders 
of tomorrow. 

Ihave long been interested in the ques- 
tion of juvenile delinquency and have 
given considerable study to this prob- 
lem. As a city magistrate in New York 
I dealt with many youthful offenders and 
this whole problem in its stark reality 
became even clearer and more urgent. 
As I look back upon that period when I 
sat on the bench, I recall that the cases 
involving youthful offenders were the 
most difficult to handle because I was 
not interested merely in meting out stern 
judgment but in helping to rehabilitate 
character and broken young lives. 

The most deplorable manifestation of 
this problem is the rise in the number 
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of youthful criminals and the serious of- 
fenses committed by them. Because of 
the menace it constitutes for our youth, 
juvenile delinquency has become a prob- 
lem of national concern. Parents of 
growing children—and that means mil- 
lions of us—are deeply worried over the 
associations and the interests of their 
children. 

There are all sorts of theories, facts, 
and statistics on crime and its causes, 
I shall not go into these at this time. 
Nor am I ready to blame any particular 
segment or factor in our life for this 
deplorable situation. It is very definitely 
a combination of factors, and all of these 
should be thoroughly examined and ana- 
lyzed. Perhaps the most deplorable of 
all is that we—and by that I mean the 
Federal and local authorities, the courts, 
the police, the schools, the parents—have 
been derelict in dealing with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency from a preven- 
tive standpoint. 

About a year or so ago, a Senate Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee pointed 
up sharply the need for national leader- 
ship in this field, with particular empha- 
sis on the following: First, the striking 
gaps in existing programs for the con- 
trol and the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency; second, the need for better 
coordination of services; third, the need 
for more training programs for person- 
nel working with delinquent youth. If 
these and other efforts were undertaken, 
I feel certain that considerable headway 
could be made to curb the growth of 
crime and to reduce it to a minimum. 

My bill seeks to provide national lead- 
ership in an all-out effort to find a solu- 
tion to this problem, I believe that Con- 
gress should lead this crusade against 
crime. Congress has the authority to do 
this, it enjoys the respect of the Nation, 
and it will unquestionably receive wide 
support in an effort of this sort. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to get to the roots 
of this situation I am introducing this 
legislation which I believe to be a step in 
the right direction. Specifically, the bill 
is entitled “Crime Prevention and Delin- 
quent Children’s Act of 1957” and is com- 
prised of six major sections or titles, as 
follows: 

Title I provides for the establishment 
of a Bureau of Crime Prevention in the 
Department of Justice as a permanent 
agency. It shall be the task of this bu- 
reau to conduct a continuous study and 
investigation to discover methods of pre- 
venting crime and curbing juvenile de- 
linquency. The bureau will be required 
to set up an office in each State and to 
cooperate with Federal and State agen- 
cies in initiating crime-prevention pro- 
grams. 

Title II provides for grants to the 
States to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams to combat juvenile delinquency. 
Such grants are to be authorized for a 
period of 7 years, beginning with a sum 
of $5 million for the fiscal year 1958, then 
& sum of $7,500,000 for 1959, $10 million 
for 1960, and such sums as Congress may 
determine in subsequent years. Grants 
are to be appropriated on the basis of the 
child population in each state and its 
ratio to the child population of the coun- 
try. These funds are to be used by the 
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States to determine the most urgent 
needs and the localities for control and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency, for 
developing plans to deal with the prob- 
lem, treatment and aftercare of delin- 
quent youth, research on the causes and 
extent of delinquency, and for similar 
other purposes. t 

Title III provides for grants to train 
personnel for employment in programs 
for the control and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency. The purpose here is 
to have trained personnel available to 
cope with the preventive and the cor- 
rectional aspects of delinquency. Con- 
gress is to appropriate the necessary 
funds for a period of 8 years as grants 
to the States and to approved nonprofit 
institutions of higher education for 
training such personnel. It is recom- 
mended that a sum of $5 million be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1958. 

Title IV provides for an annual appro- 
priation of funds as grants to States and 
to institutions of higher learning for re- 
search on special projects which hold 
promise of making a substantial contri- 
bution to the strengthening of programs 
to combat juvenile delinquency and to 

demonstrate improved techniques for its 
control. Asum of $1 million is requested 
for the fiscal year 1958 for this purpose. 

Title V contains a number of general 
provisions aimed in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the bill after its enactment. The 
Attorney General is to make studies and 
disseminate information dealing with 
the control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, to render technical assist- 
ance to the States in connection with 
such programs, and to provide short- 
term technical training courses for a pe- 
riod of 2 years. The Attorney General 
is also to submit a report to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress by January 1, 1963, 
of the experiences encountered by Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies in admin- 
istering the act and further recommen- 
dations for its continuance or expira- 
tion. 

Title VI seeks to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code in connection with 
the mailing, importation, or transporta- 
tion of obscene or crime-inciting matter. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
make possible the prosecution of vio- 
lators of this law at any point through 
which such matter is apprehended in 
the mail, whereas at present prosecu- 
tion of such crimes is limited only to the 
place where the matter was mailed. The 
major weakness of the present law is the 
inability to enforce it in the courts be- 
cause prosecution is limited to the court 
jurisdiction where the post office of orig- 
inal mailing is located. The dissemi- 
nators of crime-inciting material select 
for mailing those jurisdictions which 
they find lenient. Adoption of the new 
amendment will make prosecution pos- 
sible at the scene where the actual dam- 
age to our youth has been committed. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard this measure as 
an important and fundamental piece of 
legislation. The future of our country 

‘depends on how well we raise our youth 
and how we prepare them for respon- 
sible citizenship. The dollars we spend 
today and in the next few years will be 
paid back a hundredfold in helping the 
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youth of America to become better citi- 
zens tomorrow. 

I urge the committee to whom this bill 
has been referred to schedule early hear- 
ings on it, so that we may have the op- 
portunity to bring this measure before 
the House for early action. It is also my 
sincere hope that Congress will approve 
the bill as soon as possible so that the 
problem of juvenile delinquency can be 
dealt with in an effective manner. 


Sock the Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, resi- 
dents of the area surrounding Glacier 
National Park feel that the entrance fee 
schedule discriminates against them. 

They do not question the necessity of 
an admission charge, for the Park Sery- 
ice provides and maintains roads, park- 
ing and picnic areas, sanitary facilities, 
and many other things. 

They do question the fairness of a $2 
permit for 2 weeks or less, and a $4 
permit for the season. 

Editor Mel Ruder, of the Hungry 
Horse News, published at Columbia Falls, 
Mont., states the case for the neighbors 
of the park in the following editorial: 

Sock THE NEIGHBORS 

Source of irritation for Montana citizens 
is the entrance fee schedule for Glacier 
National Park. 

Many residents of the Flathead point out 
that they like Glacier. However, their out- 
ings to the park are often as not on a Sunday 
drive or two, and possibly a picnic when 
Aunt Nellie comes. 

There are those in the Flathead, of course, 
who camp, fish, and hike in the park, but 
most of our citizens living right in the mid- 
ah of scenery do not make intensive use 
of it. 

Entrance fees do not take this into con- 
sideration. The average family drives over 
1,000 miles to Glacier for their summer vaca- 
tion and pays $2 for the 2- or 3-day stay 
there. They can really have a long vacation 
and stay up to 2 weeks in the national park 
for that $2. 

Citizens of Montana whose Glacier outings 
are the Sunday afternoon drive in July and 
eae in August when Aunt Nellie comes, 
pay $4. 

We think Glacier National Park should 
have one admission charge for the season 
that applies to all visitors and not try to 
have a $2 permit for under 2 weeks and $4 
for the season. This does not work out 
fairly. 

Furthermore, we believe that the park is 
entitled to collect fees—for it provides and 
maintain roads, picnic areas, and other man- 
made features. 

Talking about Aunt Nellie, it wouldn’t be 
a bad idea to have her buy a 10th of an acre 
up in the park, if she could, and then her 
entire family would get into the park with- 
out paying an entrance fee. 

Private landowners in Glacier—there are 
not many—do not pay an entrance fee, but 
some of them certainly have a lot of relatives, 
They don't pay either. 
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As far as we are concerned, these people 
get more use out of the Government built 
and maintained roads in Glacier than any- 
body else. 

There’s a memorial before the Montana 
Legislature in Helena opposing the Wyoming 
sales tax collected in Yellowstone that makes 
us think about Glacier’s double entrance 
fee schedule more than ever. 

Glacier is a great asset to Montana and 
especially is of considerable economic con- 
sequence to nearby counties. 

Yet, its 1 million acres of Federal land 
are not on the tax rolls and we do not openly 
exploit the park in the way that Wyoming 
taps Yellowstone. That State collects over 
$200,000 a summer in sales tax from visitors 
to a national park that was set up entirely 
from federally owned lands in 1872, before 
any thought was given to making Wyoming 
a State. While Wyoming taps Yelowstone 
visitors and residents for that sales tax, 
we do not know of any responsibility Wyo- 
ming takes for roads and even the school 
at Mammoth does not depend on the State 
for its existence. 

Not so in Glacier, created out of the State 
of Montana in 1910, Flathead County and 
the State assume financial responsibility for 
maintaining schools for park force chil- 
dren. The park access bridge at Polebridge 
was recently rebuilt. It isn't much of a 
bridge, but Flathead county paid for rebuild- 
ing its half. 

Yellowstone does not have a concentra- 
tion of population as close to its borders as 
is the Flathead to Glacier. 

For the good of the National Park Service 
and its relationships with the people who 
live next door, we recommend that the en- 
trance fee schedule be reviewed. Within 
10 years we've seen it go up from $1 to $4 for 
the season. These are the days of prices go- 
ing higher. The idea of Glacier taxing near- 
by residents more than any others is wrong. 


As Mr. Ruder points out, the fee 
schedule does discriminate against the 
neighbors of the park who already are 
providing facilities which could be con- 
strued as the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

At the same time, as Mr. Ruder points 
out, Montana is not exploiting Glacier 
National Park by imposing a sales tax, 
such as that collected in Yellowstone 
National Park for Wyoming. 

Montanans want to be treated as well 
as we treat our guests. 


“In God We Trust” Should Be Lettered on 
All Post Offices, Constituent Suggests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include a letter from one 
of my constituents in which she sug- 
gests that a bronze plaque with the 
official motto of the United States, In 
God We Trust,“ be installed in every post 
office in the country: 

Durant, OKLA., February 12, 1957, 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ALBERT: Durant, Okla., 

“the city of Christ pictures,” is the first 
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post office in the Nation to install a bronze 
plaque bearing the official motto of the 
United States. And we believe that such a 
Plaque should be installed in every United 
States post office. It is not at all certain 
that we do trust in God, but it is a possible 
beginning of a hope that this may become 
a national confession of faith in God. 
Ora O'RILEY. 


Remarkable Achievement of Pan- 
American World Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19,1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly impressed with an article by the 
celebrated columnist, Bob Considine, 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American of February 13, 1957. It 
had to do with the remarkable achieve- 
Ment of Pan-American World Airways 
in flying nonstop from Tokyo to Seattle 
in 14 hours and 2 minutes, without bene- 
fit of a tailwind. 

It was last June, Mr. Speaker, when 
Pan-American Airways inaugurated the 
use of DC-7C equipment and I recall that 
Several of our colleagues, in speeches 
from the floor, brought this to the atten- 
tion of this body. The inauguration of 
DC-7C service at that time was particu- 
larly significant inasmuch as the 7C is 
the last of the big piston-driven trans- 
Ports to be built. I am told that Pan- 
American and other carriers will begin 
receiving deliveries of their jet trans- 
Ports in 1958. 

At this time, Pan American is flying 
an island-hopping route from California 
to Tokyo by way of Honolulu and Wake. 
Even with such modern equipment as 
the DC-7C, the trip takes more than 
24 hours on such a devious route. By 
flying from California to Seattle and 
Over the great circle route to Tokyo, Pan- 
American can reduce its mileage by 1,200 
Miles and its elapsed flying time by 
nearly 8 hours. 

Mr, Speaker, Bob Considine has writ- 
ten a most illuminating article on the 
latest Pan-American accomplishment, 
and, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I ask that it be published 
in the Recorp for all this body to read: 

THE AGE or THE BYPASS 
(By Bob Considine) 

A Pan American World Airways DC-7-C 
flew nonstop from Tokyo to Seattle the other 
day in 14 hours and 2 minutes. There was 
no tauwind, no jet stream on which to hitch 
& free ride. The 80 service personnel who 
filed on board at Haneda knew the destina- 
tion simply was Seattle, not Seattle by way 
ot Wake and Honolulu, or by the Aleutians 
and Anchorage. 

This was a Tokyo-Seattle flight. Period. 
It covered 4,792 miles and was without in- 
cident. The DC-7-C could do it every day. 
That's what Pan Am had more or less in 
pare when it ordered the recently delivered 

The company ordered the plane in 1939. 

That's “aeroplanning.” When Pan Am cir- 
Culated specifications for a 5,000 mile com- 
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mercial plane carrying from 80 to 100 pas- 
sen; the bulk of its fleet was the DC-3, 
the wonderful little machine you still see 
fiying on the feeder lines and as executive 
planes, and the Boeing, Sikorsky, and Mar- 
tin flying boats. 

IT WAS A CLOSE SQUEEZE 

The Boeing and Martin could make the 
Wonolulu-L. A. or Honolulu-San Francisco 
jump nonstop, but it was a close squeeze. 
Yet this company, which has no short hops 
because it has no domestic routes, saw very 
clearly the day when air transportation, 
then largely the refuge of the daring or 
frantic traveler, would become the bulwark 
of movement that it is today. In 1939 it 
sounded to some like today’s talk of 
rockets to the moon. 

World War II halted all thought of bulld- 
ing big commercial airliners, yet in a sense 
it hastened their eventual completion. The 
distance that had to be engineered into the 
B-17, the B-24, the B-29, the long-range 
fighters like the P-38 and P-51, was filtered 
eventually into the DC-7-C. The specifica- 
tions of 1939 became the DC-7-C prototype 
of 1954, Pan Am bought, and so did many 
others. They're coming off the lines pretty 
fast now, as production is measured in that 
field. And the Tokyo-Seattle trip is the 
fruition of that request made to the United 
States aviation industry way back in the 
second term of FDR. 

But we wonder what’s to become of some 
treasured old steppingstones along the world 
aerial routes, now that Douglas (and soon 
Lockheed) have come up with planes that 
can fiy between all the great land masses 
of the earth without the necessity of alight- 
ing here and there and dipping a bill into 
a bowl of high octane? 

FAVORITE LANDING FIELDS 


What's become of the little lunchroom 
at the airport at St. John’s in Newfoundland, 
where once in a TWA plane we found sun- 
shine (after an eternity of fog and sleet) 
and a breakfast of ham and eggs? And 
Stephenville, also in Newfoundland, where 
once in the winter of 1944 the Air Transport 
Command had the misfortune of having a 
planeload of reporters land just in time 
to see a crackup (during Arctic safety 
month)? 

And good old Goose Bay in Labrador, where 
Col. Fish Hassel had the best steambath in 
Christendom, but liked to make you sit bare 
in a snowbank for a beer afterward? 

And the Azores, and the field on a lower 
vertebra of the Aleutians, and Canton Island, 
and Fiji—on the great route the incompa- 
rable Captain Musick laid out for Pan Am? 

But there are two places the big planes 
can fly over which forever will attract the 
traveler, even though in time he is forced 
to use old models to get there. One is Hono- 
lulu, the other is Shannon. For even the 
great land masses have never discovered how 
to brew the essence of the dear hospitality 
these two have shared in the past and con- 
tinue to nurture in this—the age of the 


bypass. 


Proposed Visit of Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed invitation to Marshal Tito to 
visit this country has aroused consider- 
able discussion and opposition through- 
out the United States. Many people in 
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the 15th District of Ohio have informed 
me of their objections to such an inyi- 
tation. 

Because it is my own sincere feeling 
that such a visit would be unwelcome and 
unwise, on January 29, 1957, I joined 
with many of my colleagues in Congress 
in signing a petition protesting the pro- 
posed invitation. 

From time to time I have received 
letters and resolutions in connection 
with this action. The following is one 
of such resolutions, this one submitted 
by the assumption deanery of the Holy 
Name Society in its meeting of February 
10, 1957, at Beverly, Ohio: 

Whereas there is talk that Josef Tito may 


be invited to this coun to participate in 
official discussions; a7 1 
Whereas the said Josef Tito has a commu- 
nistic background which is foreign to our 
form of government: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That Josef Tito not be sent an 
invitation to come to the United States and 
& copy of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished Jonn E. HENDERSON, Congressman 
from the 15th District of Ohio, urging him 
to sign the petition of protest being circu- 
lated among Congressmen of the United 
States; and be it further 
Resolved, In order to show our objections 
to a visit by Josef Tito because of his com- 
munistic viewpoints and the imprisonment 
of Christians, that a copy of this resolution ` 
be sent to the Marietta Times, published 
daily, except Sunday, in the city of Marietta, 
Ohio. 


Spirit of Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader- 
Evening News on the observance of the 
211th anniversary of the birth of Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko, Polish patriot, who 
fought for American independence: 

Semrr or Kosciuszko 

Today, on the 2lith anniversary of his 
birth, Americans salute the memory of Trad- 
deus Kosciuszko, Polish patriot, who fought 
for American independence. 

The aura surrounding General Kosciuszko, 
stands out more than ever because of the 
continuing struggle of his native land for 
independence, a cause he championed so 
valiantly throughout life. He died in lonely 
exile in Switzerland rather than return to 
Poland in his last days and sanction the 
partition of the land he preferred to life 
itself. Like today’s exiles, he loved Poland 
and freedom too much for that, although 
ae h honors and office awaited him in Kra- 

Ow. 

Since last the free world noted the anni- 
versary of Kosciuszko, Poland has made prog- 
ress along the road to freedom, but there is 
little occasion for cheer since the country 
remains in the grip of the Communists and 
there is still a long way to go. 

But recent developments are proof the 
spirit of Koscluszko lives in Poland and 
wherever men and women with Polish blood 
in their veins carry on the struggle. This is 
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part of the heritage of the millions who con- 
stitute what is left of the Polish nation. 

While it is disappointing that we cannot 
offer a free Poland as a birthday gift to the 
memory of Thaddeus Kosciuszko in 1957, the 
day may not be too distant when the land 
of his birth will throw off the shackles and 
the cause to which he dedicated his life, at 
long last, will have triumphed. 


Exploitation of Arab Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
well-known fact that the Arab refugees 
have been used as a political football for 
almost 8 years now. The following text 
of a letter by Prof. Milton Konvitz is 
worthy of the attention of our colleagues. 
Mr. Konvitz is a professor of law at 
Cornell University, and author of many 
books. His letter appeared in the New 
York Times and in the American Zion- 
ist, January 1957 issue. 

The letter follows: 

EXPLOITATION OF ARAB REFUGEES 


To the Enrrox Or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

Your lead editorials of December 21 and 22 
on the refugee problem are commendable. 

You point out that in the past 5 years the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration has moved about 500,000 persons 
to new homes; that some 30 nations have 
opened their doors to the 150,000 Hungarian 
refugees from Communist terror. You re- 
call that millions of North Koreans have 
settled as refugees in South Korea, and that 
when India was partitioned more than 10 
million persons became refugees, fleeing from 
India into Pakistan or from Pakistan into 
India. 

With these and similar facts in mind 
you call upon our Government to liberalize 
our laws, so that we may enlarge our help 
to refugees, and you call upon the United 
Nations to assume more responsibility. 

SUPPORTING SERVICE AGENCIES 


Of course these steps must be taken, and 
increased public support must be given to our 
service agencies, like the American Red Cross 
and the United Jewish Appeal. 

There is, however, one aspect of the 
refugee problem that calls for extraordinary 
measures—though I am not at all sure what 
these measures ought to be. I refer to the 
problem of the Arab refugees. 

It is estimated that there are some 40 
million refugees in the world. While all the 
others are a threat to our sense of com- 
Pplacency and smugness, only the Arab refu- 
gees are a threat to the peace of the world. 

There are, I think, some 800,000 Roman 
Catholic refugees from North Vietnam who 
have fled to and settled in South Vietnam, 
yet who ever hears about them? There are, 
too, in Hong Kong alone about 800,000 refu- 
gees from Red China, yet who hears about 
them? But who has not heard about the 
800,000 Arab refugees from Palestine? And 
will the time come when we will no longer 
hear about them—as we no longer hear about 
the 400,000 Jewish refugees from Arab lands 
who have settled in Israel? 

RELIEF PROVISIONS 


Seven years ago—in December 1949—the 
General Assembly of the United Nations cre- 
ated the U. N. Rellef and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees, for relief and rehabilita- 
tion work. The relief work went on smoothly 
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enough, but when it came to rehabilitation 
there were no takers. Five years ago—in 
January 1952—the General Assembly estab- 
lished a $200 million fund for the rehabili- 
tation of these refugees, who were to receive 
money, houses, land, and training, 

It was, naturally, assumed that the Arab 
governments would cooperate, and so it was 
provided that the fund was to be spent within 
2½ years. But it became apparent very soon 
that no rehabilitation program would work. 
The life of the U. N. agency has been extended 
to 1960; but the rehabilitation fund remains 
almost intact. 

In your editorial of December 23 you say 
“that those who are in need must be helped, 
that those who are in peril must be saved, 
that those who seek refuge must be shel- 
tered.” All this is, of course, true within 
our system of values. Yet what is one to do 
in the face of the callousness of the Arab 
leaders, who do not want to see the refugees 
rehabilitated? 


LEADERS’ OBJECTIVE 


The Arab leaders have only one objective, 
namely; the destruction of the State of Is- 
real; and so, if the exploitation of refugees 
for this political end is at all possible, then 
the refugees must be used as mere means 
toward the achievement of this end. 

Suppose we were to tell the Hungarian 
refugees that we would not let them make 
their homes among us but would keep them 
in camps and on relief until Hungary takes 
them back? Suppose the South Vietnamese 
were to say to the Roman Catholics from 
North Vietnam that nothing would be done 
for them, but that North Vietnam must take 
them back? 

You say that, “In spite of cynicism, of 
materialism, of greed, selfishness, arrogance, 
and smugness, the vast body of mankind of 
every country, race, and background has the 
basic idea that men are brothers.” It yet 
remains to be seen whether the leaders of 
Arab lands share this basic idea with us. 

MILTON R. Konvirz. 

Iraca, N. T. 


Testimony of Ernest W. Goodrich on Civil 
Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
great honor last Wednesday, February 
13, to present the Honorable Ernest W. 
Goodrich, Commonwealth's attorney of 
Surry County and a former professor of 
law of the College of William and Mary, 
to the Celler subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to testify in opposition to the 
so-called civil-rights bills. 


Mr. Goodrich is one of the outstanding 
citizens not only of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Virginia but also 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. Mr. 
Goodrich made a very able presentation 
before the committee and under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I herewith include Mr. 
Goodrich’s statement: 

STATEMENT OF ERNEST W. GOODRICH BEFORE 
HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, WEDNESDAY 
FresRUARY 13, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am Ernest W. Goodrich, an attor- 
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ney from Surry, Va. My appearance here to- 
day is both as an individual citizen and as a 
representative of the Defenders of State 
Sovereignty and Individual Liberties. At the 
outset there are two things that I would like 
to make clear. First, I am not a Negro- 
hating, rabble-rousing fanatic as so many 
southerners are pictured today. I was grad- 
uated from the College of William and Mary, 
in 1935 with an A. B., and from George Wash- 
ington University in 1938 with an LL. B. and 
in 1946 with an LL. M. I was connected with 
the United States Department of Labor here 
in Washington from 1935 to 1939. From 
1942 to 1946 I was in the United States Navy, 
stationed here in Washington, doing labor 
relations work. I was lecturer in jurispru- 
dence at the College of William and Mary, 
1946 to 1950. Since 1940 I have been attor- 
ney for the Commonwealth for Surry County, 
in Virginia, except for my tour of duty in the 
Navy. I have been admitted to practice be- 
foro the court of appeals of Virginia and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. My in- 
terest in the matter before this committee 
today extends back far beyond the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the school cases. My ap- 
pearance today is not prompted in the least 
by any fear that my children may be com- 
pelled to attend school with colored children. 

Second, the organization which I repre- 
sent is not a Negro-hating, rabble-rousing 
group of night riders, even though there 
appears to be a tendency on the part of some 
people to label everything in the South in 
that manner. I am not familiar with the 
citizens councils and other similar organiza- 
tions in some of the other Southern States, 
but I want to make crystal clear to everyone 
that the Defenders of State Sovereignty and 
Individual Liberties is made up of some of 
the finest citizens in the State of Virginia. 
While its immediate concern has been with 
the matter of segregation, its broad purpose 
is a dedication to State rights. 

The eminent chairman of this committee 
stated, according to the press the other day, 
that further hearings on the civil-rights leg. 
islation were not n because every- 
thing that could be said on the subject had 
already been said. I am grateful for this 
opportunity to appear, although I do not 
expect to say anything new. It seems to me, 
however, that the case against this legisla- 
tion needs to be repeated until the people of 
this country are aroused to the inherent 
dangers therein. Unfortunately, in this 
country, the great mass of people have not 
yet realized the gravity of the situation. I 
venture that 90 percent of the testimony 
before the various congressional committees, 
which have considered various aspects of the 
civil-rights program during the past several 
years, has been from minority pressure 
groups urging the enactment of such legis- 
lation, The great unorganized masses of 
people of this country have not been articu- 
late in the matter. If prolonged hearings 
serve to awaken the people, then great good 
will have been accomplished. 

I am here because of a deep-seated and 
earnest concern for the welfare of my coun- 
try. I want to address my remarks to the 
general question of civil-rights legislation, 
because, in my considered judgment, all of 
the so-called civil-rights legislation now 
pending before this Congress and that intro- 
duced in previous sessions, is not only un- 
necessary but poses a dire threat to this 
country. This threat is far more serious 
than any external threat from abroad. 

As I said a moment ago, my interest in the 
matter before you today extends far beyond 
the Supreme Court's decision in the school 
eases. Since the late thirties when I was 
an attorney with the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor here in Washington, I have 
watched with growing concern the rapid 
expansion of Federal control. We seem to 
have lost sight of the fundamental principle 
upon which our Government is based. Our 
Founding Fathers envisioned these United 
States as a group of sovereign States with all 
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- governmental powers except those specifical- 
ly delegated to the Federal Government by 
the Constitution. They were fresh from the 
tyranny of a strong central government and 
they purposely established a republic for the 
very reason that they feared a government 
too far removed from the people. Appar- 
ently this philosophy of government is con- 
sidered outmoded in some quarters and there 
is a clamor for more and more extension of 
Federal control by vocal minority groups. 

The very thing that our Founding Fathers 
feared is happening. The Government is 
moving further from the people, with the re- 
sult that the great bulk of the people lose 
interest in the Government, and those in au- 
thority lose their sense of responsibility to 
the people whose money they spend and 
whose lives they regulate. The past 20 years 
has seen, as you gentlemen well know, an 
accretion of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment far greater than was accrued during 
the first 150 years of our existence. The 
Congress of the United States, made up of 
elected Representatives of the people, has 
played a large part in this. It seems to me 
the Congress has arrogated to itself the re- 
sponsibility of serving as State legislatures 
and county supervisors. Under pressure from 
vocal minority groups, the Congress has leg- 
islated in fields historically reserved to the 
States, and under the guise of grants-in-aid 
has extended Federal control into practically 
every aspect of the citizen's life. I cannot 
see bow a Congressman who gets back home 
and talks to his people can fall to realize 
the seriousness of what is happening. 

More far reaching, however, than congres- 
sional action in this field has been the addi- 
tional extension of Federal authority by the 
executive department in applying the laws 
which have been enacted. As each of you 
gentleman well knows, each of the executive 
departments here in Washington has a large 
legal staff, a part of whose work consists of 
seeing how far under existing legislation the 
tentacles of control can be extended and what 
hew schemes of control can be presented to. 
the Congress for enactment. My experience 
of 8 years here in Washington leads me to 
the very definite conclusion that every de- 
partment of the Federal Government extends 
its authority as far as the law allows by spe- 
cific language, interpretation, and implica- 
tion, and ever seeks additional legislation to 
broaden its field. You may not be concerned 
about this matter, but I say to you, with all 
the seriousness at my command, that unless 
this is curbed our country is doomed. The 
complexity and intricacy of the executive 
department is such that you, the Congress, 
which alone is responsible to the people, can- 
not possibly know what goes on or do any- 
thing about what goes on. The best example 
is the astronomical budget submitted to you 
each year. There is not a man in the Con- 
gress who can ever really analyze one one- 
hundredth of this document. Those who 
make the budget, and those who spend the 
money, are so far removed from the source 
that they have lost all sense of responsi- 
bility to the people. This is not an indict- 
ment of the honesty of Federal employees, 
but an indisputable fact inherent in the 
system. 

The third branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, namely, the Supreme Court, has, since 
the days of the Court- packing threat, played 
a major role in the extension of Federal con- 
trol. It was the hope of the framers of the 
Constitution that the Supreme Court would 
be the guardian thereof, and that we would 
always live, in this country, under a rule of 
law rather than men. Unfortunately, it ap- 
pears that the Supreme Court, since 1937, 
has been more concerned with interpretation 
and implication than application. Iam sure 
that many Members of have been 
amazed at what the Court said they meant 
when they enacted certain laws. I do not 
question the honesty or integrity of any 
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member of the Court, but I am deeply con- 
cerned that the Court, in recent years, has 
handed down many decisions based on a 
particular philosophy of government, rather 
than the fixed law of the land. Roosevelt 
attempted to pack the Court because it fol- 
lowed the Constitution rather than a phil- 
osophy of government. The Court was in- 
tended to serve as a brake on so-called prog- 
ress, and just as brakes on an automobile 
serve to keep it from running away, so the 
Court was intended to slow down the wild- 
eyed progressives. In any event the Court, 
by its decisions in recent years, has extended 
Federal control to the point where today 
there is hardly a vestige of governmental 
function in which the Federal Government 
does not have its hand. The States have 
been emasculated and our republican form 
of government is in the process of destruc- 
tion. 

The unfortunate thing is that so many of 
our people do not realize what has been hap- 
pening. So much extension of Federal con- 
trol has been under the guise of Federal 
grants that the people have been led to be- 
lieve that the Federal Government is Santa 
Claus. This together with unprecedented 
prosperity has lulled the people into a sense 
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dealing with Federal aid to education is a 
glaring example of this. If there is one fleld 
in which the Federal Government has no 
place, it is in the field of education. The 
White House Conference on Education, 
which I attended, recommended Federal aid, 
but it was admitted that there was no State 
unable to adequately educate its children, 
If the proponents of Federal aid are sincere, 
then let them approve a plan whereby the 
tax money will be left in the State, and spent 
by the State, rather than coming to Wash- 
ington and being sent back. 

Why have I said all of this at a hearing on 
civil-rights legislation. It must be ap- 
parent, to even the most rabid civil-rights 
advocate, that the civil-rights program of 
the present administration, as was the civil- 
rights program of the previous administra- 
tion, is only another manifestation of the 
determination of certain groups in this 
country, further to centralize the govern- 
ment and further to increase the power of 
the Federal bureaucracy which we now have. 
It is obvious, of course, that the immediate 
target of the program is the South. It may 
well be, however, that other areas of the 
country may be just as seriously affected as 
the Southland. Organized labor would do 
well to consider the effect of this proposed 
legislation on their activities. 

The first question to be considered, it 
seems to me in discussing this matter, is 
whether or not there is a need for legisla- 
tion of this type. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the testimony in all of the 
hearings which have been held on this sub- 
ject. I firmly believe, however, that an 
analysis of the testimony would show that 
such a need does not exist. I am not so 
naive as to believe that there have not been 
cases of injustice, discrimination, and mis- 
treatment accorded persons in the so-called 
minority groups in this country. I think 
that examples of such discrimination have 
been: called to the attention of the various 
committees that have studied the subject. 
However, such examples have been isolated 
and do not warrant action by the Federal 
Government. I say to you gentlemen quite 
frankly that when you are able, by legisla- 
tion, to eliminate all discrimination, and all 
of the iniquities that exist in a human 
society, you have indeed reached the mil- 
lennium. You know, and I know, that time 
will never come, and you know, and I know, 
that it was never intended that the Federal 
Government should undertake to bring 
about that millennium. 

The Southland has been the scape goat for 
the past few years of all the professional 
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liberals and has been accused of barbarous 
and uncivilized acts toward the Negro. It 
seems strange that these same 
Liberals have been silent during all of the 
years that the American Indians have been 
mistreated in a far worse manner than any 
Negro in the United States; nor have these 
same Liberals been very much concerned 
about the mistreatment accorded the Japa- 
nese and other Asiatics on the west coast; nor 
have they lifted their voices in defense of 
the rank and file of the working men who, 
during the past 20 years, have been physical- 
ly beaten and economically starved by labor 
unions. Of course the answer is clear, that 
the reason they have not been concerned 
with other cases of injustice, mistreatment 
and discrimination has been because there 
was not a potential voting block of several 
million people involved. Both of the major 
political parties have dangled this civil-rights 
program before the Negro voters for the past 
several elections in an attempt to lure the 
votes. 

Unfortunately, most of the accustations 
that have been directed toward the South, 
with regard to the treatment of the Negro, 
come from people who knew nothing about 
the problem. In my county 65 percent of the 
population is colored. Except for 4 years 
in the Armed Forces, I have been chief law 
enforcement officer in my county since 1940, 
and I say to this committee that in not a 
single case that has come before our court 
has a man been denied his fuli rights be- 
cause of color or for any other reason. I 
practice law over a large part of the Black 
Belt in Virginia and I can say to you that this 
situation obtains throughout southside Vir- 
ginia. I do not know what thye do in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, but I believe that the few cases 
that have been cited are rare indeed, be- 
cause the people of these States are just as 
law abiding, honest, sincere and God fearing 
as are their critics. The State of Virginia 
does not need any assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government in the regulation of its 
domestic affairs. We are able to protect the 
rights of all of our citizens; we have been do- 
ing this and we expect to continue. 

You ask then why I am concerned about 
this legislation, since apparently it would 
not affect my area. Inherent in this ques- 
tion, of course, is the insidious thing about 
this legislation and about so much of the 
legislation that has been enacted in the last 
20 years. Such legislation has on its surface 
a worthy purpose, but the effect of such 
legislation is to concentrate further in Wash- 
ington the power to regulate, control and 
direct the activities of citizens throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. Those 
who believe in idealogies foreign to our own; 
those who would destroy our freedom and 
liberty, constantly seek to hasten this trend 
toward centralization. While I do not im- 
pugn the honesty, patriotism, sincerity or 
good intentions of any man supporting this 
civil-rights legislation; I do say, with all the 
earnestness at my command, that it is this 
type of legislation that the Communist and 
fellow travelers always support. It is ob- 
vious, of course, that pressure groups are 
able to influence legislation at one central 
point much more effectively than before 48 
different State legislatures. A small group 
of men with ulterior motives could easily 
convert this proposed Civil-rights legislation 
into unmerciful harassment of our citizens. 

No one condones mistreatment of other 
people; no one in his right mind would op- 
pose this legislation on the grounds that 
discrimination should exist, or that people 
should be denied the right to vote, or be 
denied a fair trial, or be hanged by a mob. 
There are many other laudable things in life 
that are desirable but not realized by many 
people, but that does not mean that the Fed- 
eral Government should be the vehicle to 
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provide those things, even though there is 
certainly a tendency today to have the Fed- 
eral Government assume responsibility for 
every individual's welfare from the cradle 
to the grave. I can think of nothing more 
dangerous to our system of government than 
statutes authorizing the Attorney General 
of the United States to come into the State 
of Virginia and against the citizens 
of Virginia for alleged violation of the civil 
rights of certain persons. Law and order 
has not broken down in my State, nor in any 
other State of this Union, and unless the 
people are willing to destroy completely the 
State governments, then we must preserve 
the right of the State to maintain its law 
and order without interference from the 
Federal Government. There will be mis- 
carriages of justice, there always have been 
and always will be; but such miscarriages 
do not warrant interference by the Federal 
Government. 

The various bills that have been introduced 
on this subject, and the various committee 
reports which have been made heretofore, 
have sought to predicate such legislation on 
certain constitutional principles. I note in 
House Resolution 2145, section 2 (c) (il) this 
language: To safeguard to the several States 
and Territories of the United States a repub- 
lican form of government from the lawless 
conduct of persons threatening to destroy 
the several systems of public criminal jus- 
tice and frustrate the functioning thereof 
through duly constituted officials." I would 
like for you gentlemen to reread article 4, sec- 
tion 4 of the Constitution. It seems to me 
that this section of the Constitution express- 
ly prohibits an interference in the domestic 
affairs of the State by the Federal Govern- 
ment, except on application of the legisla- 
ture or the executive. Section 2 (c) (iti) 
provides: “To promote universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all, without distinction 
as to race or religion, in accordance with the 
undertaking of the United States under the 
United Nations Charter, and to further the 
national policy in that regard by securing 
to all persons under the jurisdiction of the 
United States effective recognition of certain 
of the rights and freedoms proclaimed by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights.” 

Ican think of nothing of more far-reaching 
consequence than the attempt to -predicate 
this legislation in part on the United Nations 
Charter. Certain it is that constitutionally 
there Is no right of Congress to legislate on 
this basis. Article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution was certainly never intended to 
cover legislation of this type. On this point 
let me say that I am deeply disturbed that 
certain groups in this country, and I believe 
that they are the same groups that are work- 
ing toward centralization of our Government, 
are working toward one world. We are in 
grave danger not only of a breakdown of 
our republican form of government, but that 
our National Government may be submerged 
into a world government and that the law 
of nations may in a very real sense become 
the general law of the United States. It 
may be that some of our people are ready 
for the United Nations to lay down the 
rules of society under which our domestic 
affairs are to be regulated. I, for one, am 
not now ready, nor shall I ever be ready, 
to abdicate that job to the United Nations 
or any other super agency. I believe that 
the so-called civil-rights legislation is but a 
forerunner of more far-reaching legislation 
touching even more intimately the lives of 
our citizens and having its origin in sources 
not American. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me urge you 
to continue these hearings until the full im- 
pact of this legislation is understood by 
people throughout the United States. In my 
judgment, once understood by the people a 
great majority would be very definitely op- 
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posed. Not only is there no need for any 
civil-rights legislation, but the enactment 
of the proposed bills or any of them would 
do irreparable damage to the structure of 
our Government and would be one more step 
toward breaking down the sovereignty of our 
States and destroying our republican form 
of government, The State of Virginia is per- 
fectly capable of handling its affairs in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution of the United 
States and assistance and help from the Fed- 
eral Government is neither desired or needed. 


Harried United States Diplomats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column 
written by James Reston which appeared 
in the New York Times on February 11, 
1957, in which Mr. Reston reports on the 
problems that United States diplomats 
must face due to the pressure of world 
events: 

WasHINGTON, February 10.—The pressure 
of diplomatic events on the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has reached such a pitch that 
the officials concerned are all but over- 
whelmed. $ 

Secretary of State Dulles worked on the 
Egyptian-Israelt and Suez Canal crises 
throughout the weekend, and now is con- 
fronted with a negotiating schedule that is 
the heaviest of his busy career. 

In the next 6 weeks, he is planning the 
following: : 

A meeting with Dr. Heinrich von Brentano, 
West German Foreign Minister. 

A meeting with the West German Presi- 
dent, Theodor Heuss, who is to make a state 
visit to Washington. , 

A series of conferences here with French 
Premier Guy Mollet. 

A trip to Asia for the annual meeting of 
the Southeast Asian Foreign Ministers. 

A trip to Bermuda with President Eisen- 
hower to confer on United States-British 
relations with Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan. 

And in between, there are the continuing 
negotiations with Dag Hammarskjold, Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations, on Is- 
rael, Egypt, and the Suez Canal. 

There has seldom been a time since World 
War II when the involvement of the United 
States in world affairs has been more appar- 
ent than the present, nor a time in which the 
administration has had to deal with so many 
different problems under such difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

For example, King Saud, of Saudi Arabia, 
and Crown Prince Abdul Ilah, of Iraq, preoc- 
cupled official Washington all of last week, 
but they were not, by any means, the only 
distinguished overseas visitors in the Na- 
tional Capital. 

Dr. Charle Malik, Foreign Minister of Leb- 
anon, was here and managed to see both 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles. The 
Deputy Foreign Minister of Poland, Josef 
Winiewicz, also was here. He also wanted to 
see Mr. Dulles, and had many urgent prob- 
lems to discuss, but the Secretary of State 
had to turn him over to Robert Murphy, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

Meanwhile, Minister Golda Meir, 
of Israel, arrived, but she returned to New 
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York Friday night without having seen either 
the President or Mr. Dulles. 

While all this was going on in the wings, 
a mission from Western Europe was here to 
discuss long-range relations between the 
United States and the development of atomic 
power in Europe, and a mission arrived from 
West Germany to discuss the forthcoming 
visits of the President and Foreign Minister. 

These pressures are, for the time being, 
falling almost entirely on the Secretary of 
State, who recently recovered from a major 
abdominal operation. 

President Eisenhower is in Georgia on a 
week's vacation. Herbert Hoover, Jr., Under 
Secretary of State, is just on the point of 
leaving Washington. His replacement, Chris- 
tian A. Herter, former Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, is on hand, but he has not yet been 
confirmed by the Senate and he has not com- 
pleted his official briefings on the major prob- 
lems confronting the Government. 

Similar problems of transition are now 
complicating the operations of the major 
United States Embassies overseas. In the 
last few weeks, changes have been made in 
the tob ambassadorial posts in London, Paris, 
Bonn, Rome, New Delhi, and Tokyo. And the 
new Ambassadors either have not reached 
their posts or have done so only in the last 
Tew days. 

DIPLOMATIC CHANGES PLANNED 


In addition to all this, there is a new Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, C. Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, for- 
mer United States Ambassador in Paris, and a 
new State Department Counselor, Frederick 
Reinhardt. And several other diplomatic 
changes are being planned, notably in Mos- 
cow, where Charles E. Bohlen is returning 
for consultation, and Vienna, where Liewel- 
lyn Thompson, is reported to be taking Mr. 
Bohlen's post. 

These changes are taking place, too, at a 
moment when Congress is demanding more 
of Mr. Dulles’ time, and criticizing him more 
sharply than ever before. And the same is 
true of Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son,. whose Department also is deeply in- 
volved in foreign policy questions. Mr. Wil- 
son is now on vacation in Florida. 

The effect of these things for the time be- 
ing is that so many demands are being made 
on Mr. Dulles that he scarcely has time to 
keep up with all the background papers-on 
the various problems demanding his atten- 
tion, let alone to see all the distinguished 
visitors who are now descending on Wash- 
ington. 

He has not been able to talk through the 
Euratom problem with the Belgian Foreign 
Minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, nor to explore 
with him the problems of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, which Mr. Spaak will 
be directing within a few weeks. 

The Secretary of State's schedule in the 
last 2 weeks will make a fascinating study 
for historians of the new American responsi- 
bilities in the years to come. 

It is not only that he has been expected to 
advise the President on foreign policy in 
general, but that he has been responsible for 
setting United States policy at the United 
Nations on the Middle East, defending the 
Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle Bast on 
Capitol Hill, meeting with the King of Saudi 
Arabia and the Crown Prince of Iraq, and 
last but not least, attending all the social 
functions that surround these diplomatic 
missions. 


TOP OFFICIALS ARE CONCERNED 


This has been a constant problem for the 
State Department ever since the end of the 
war, but it has now reached the point where 
the top officials who have to bear the burdens 
are seriously concerned about it. 

The main brunt of the Middle Eastern set- 
tlement—to say nothing of the German 
problem, the impending British defense cuts 
and the political implications of the serious 
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French and Polish economic problems—is 
falling on 2 men, Mr. Dulles and Mr. Ham- 
marskjold. 

And the feeling here is that the Secretary 
General of the United Nations is almost as 
harassed and overwhelmed as the Secretary 
of State. 


The Factors in the Cyprus Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT c. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the Japan Times for 
February 13, 1957, clearly sets forth the 
various factors involved in the Cyprus 
issue. It is written by Mr. Demetrios 
Tarrou, who was born in Cyprus, fought 
in the British Army during the war and 
has since become a naturalized American 
citizen. Mr. Tarrou is presently teach- 
ing social science at the American School 
in Tokyo. 

The article is as follows: 

To the EDITOR: 

One of the items on the agenda before 
the United Nations General Assembly is the 
consideration of charges and countercharges 
by the governments of Greece and Britain— 
namely a charge by Greece of gross violation 
of human rights in Cyprus and a counter- 
charge by Great Britain that Greece is incit- 
ing terrorism on the island of Cyprus, al- 
though the question is deeper than that. 

To help the reader grasp the present state 
of affairs a listing of the factors involved 
will be presented. These are (a) the pre- 
dominantly Greek origin of the Cypriotes; 
(b) past attempt of the Cypriotes to gain 
their independence: (c) the Turkish minor- 
ity and position of the Turkish Government; 
(d) the position of the Greek Government; 
(e) the British Government; and (t) United 
Nations and Cyprus. 

A. The question about the Greek origin 
ot Cypriotes is not a new one, and great 
Statesmen like Gladstone, Winston Churchill, 
and Sir Ronald Storrs commented on the 
matter as to leave no doubts about their 
Greek origin. 

Gladstone in a letter to the Duke of West- 
Minster in 1897 had this to say, “I subjoin 
the satisfaction I should feel were it granted 
me before the close of my long life, to see 
the population of that Hellenic Island placed 
by a friendly arrangement in organic union 
with their brethren of Greece.” 

Sir Winston Churchill addressing the legis- 
lative assembly of the island in 1907 in the 
Capacity of Colonial Under Secretary, stated, 
‘I think it is only natural that the Cypriote 
People who are of Greek descent should re- 
gard their incorporation with what may be 
Called their mother country as an ideal to be 
earnestly, devoutly and fervently cherished.” 

Sir Ronald Storrs at one time governor of 
Cyprus (1926-32) stated that the “the Greek- 
ness of Cypriots in my opinion is indisput- 
able. No sensible person will deny that the 
Cypriote is Greek speaking, Greek thinking, 
and Greek feeling Greek.” 

B. The attempts of the Cypriotes to gain 
their independence date back to 1896 when 
Archbishop Sophronios sent a memorandum 
to Joseph Chamberlain (Colonial Secretary) 
in favor of Enosis (union) with Greece. 

On October 21, 1931, agitation in fayor of 
Enosis came to a head with a general up- 
rising during the governorship of Ronald 
Storrs. The governor's house was burned 
down, several Greeks were killed and hun- 
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dreds imprisoned. The legislative assembly 
was abolished and the bishops of Kyrenia 
and Kition banished from the island (exil- 
ing bishops is not any thing new in Cyprus 
history). Severe restrictions were imposed 
on the press, right of assembly, speech, and 
all other political activity, which restrictions 
are still in effect today. 

In 1950 a plebiscite was organized with a 
voting of 95.1 percent in favor of unioh with 
Greece. On April 1, 1955, the first bombs 
exploded and leaflets distributed by the 
EOKA proclaiming their aim to liberate Cyp- 
rus from the British since the authorities 
seemed to be beating around the bush every 
time the question came up. In effect we can 
say that the struggle of the Cypriotes is not 
a new one, but today thanks to the mediums 
of press and radio their voices can be heard 
around the world. 

The Turkish stand on the question is that 
Cyprus should be ceded to Turkey since she 
had the island for a long period of time and 
that if union with Greece occurs the Turkish 
minority will be ill-treated by the Greek ma- 
jority. On the first one it is the writer's 
feeling that the issue today is not to return 
what once illegally belonged but to help the 
people of Cyprus assume thelr station among 
the civilized nations. 

As for the second one we can say that the 
Turkish people in Cyprus have lived in har- 
mony for 35 years now without any friction. 
The links of friendship and alliance between 
Greece and Turkey have not been disrupted 
by the existence of a Turkish minority in 
Greece and a Greek minority in Turkey but 
on the contrary have been strengthened. 
The union of Cyprus with Greece, should this 
be the choice of the majority, should be re- 
spected as the outcome of a democratic proc- 
ess, and not to expect a minority of one- 
fifth of the population to dictate to the four- 
fifths. We should be sensible about this re- 
gardless of what interests we represent. 

D. As for the Greek Government they had 
no choice but take the present stand after 
the plebiscite of 1950 which showed 95.7 
percent of the people desiring union with 
the motherland. It was a mandate which 
could not be ignored any longer on the basis 
of not wanting to offend traditional friends. 
Secondly the Greek Government was com- 
pelled to press the issue more by Greek 
public opinion and the repercussions of the 
refusal of the British Government to recog- 
nize the situation; thirdly the natural soli- 
darity binding the people of Cyprus and 
Greece cannot be overlooked, neither the fact 
that the Greek Government maintained all 
along the best of terms with Great Britain 
and desired to have this question settled on 
friendly basis. 

E. As for the British position it could not 
have been better explained and in simple 
words as those used by Sir Anthony Eden in 
a speech delivered at Norwich on June 1, 
1956. Cyprus, he said, was indispensable to 
Britain for the protection of her interests in 
the Middle East and above all oil. “No 
Cyprus, no certain facilities to protect our 
oil supplies. No oil—unemployment and 
hunger in Britain.” It seems to be seen 
whether the recent developments around the 
person of the former Prime Minister were a 
rejection of his policies and actions in the 
whole Middle East area. 

, On September 26, 1950, a Cypriot delega- 
tion submitted to the Secretariat of the 
United Nations the volumes containing the 
results of the plebiscite held in January 
1950, which favored union with Greece. 
During the sixth session of the General As- 
sembly in Paris the Greek delegation raised 
the question as to the probability of having 
this matter considered under provisions of 
the U. N. Charter. 

At the same time a Cypriot delegation 
presented the case to the individual U. N. 
delegates. Again in 1952 the Greek delega- 
tion, during the seventh session of the As- 
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sembly raised the question for self-de- 
termination for the people of Cyprus. Arch- 
bishop III visited the General 
Assembly in his efforts to impress the dele- 
gates with the importance of the matter in 
1953, and requested the Secretary General 
to place the matter on its agenda. 

With all these efforts and representations 
fruitless the Greek Government requested 
permanent representative at the Assembly to 
Officially request the placing of the matter 
on the agenda for discussion during that ses- 
sion. Due to unfortunate world develop- 
ments at the time it was not placed at the 
time except a recommendation that the 
parties involved find ways to settle the mat- 
ter outside the United Nations. During the 
year no healthy steps were taken toward the 
settlement and again it was placed in Sep- 
tember 1955 to be defeated by a close margin. 
As for this month the people of Cyprus are 
as anxious to put an end to this as the 
British people themselves. 

The writer feels that Japan can contribute 
greatly toward the settlement of this thorny 
problem during the debate in the General As- 
sembly, since she herself was faced with 
colonial problems and had some healthy ex- 
periences on the matter. The voices of 90 
million Japanese with those of other nations 
will help tremendously to put an end to 
colonialism for good, and save the world from 
the dangers involved which all of us wit- 
nessed recently in the Middle East and Hun- 
gary. We should turn our attentions to the 
greater danger which is the enslavement of 
the human mind by the Communist world 
and help those who want to remain free in- 


stead. 
DEMETRIOS TaRRov. ` 


2 


Budget Can Be Cut by Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Budget Can Be Cut by Con- 
gress,” which appeared in the Los An- 
geles Times on February 13, 1957. 


I believe it imperative that Congress 
accept with vigor the challenge to cut 
the budget and reduce Federal expendi- 
tures as called for in this editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

Bupcet Can BE Cur BY CONGRESS 

Several of our more knowledgable Sen- 
ators and Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey are of the opinion that the budget 
which Congress is currently considering can 
be cut, and substantially. Our own Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND is among them; his idea 
of what the cut can be is $2 billion. Senator 
Byrp, always one of the most economy 
minded of legislators, sets the figure at $5 
billion. Senator Munot’s figure is more 
modest: 81 billion. Secretary Humphrey 
sets no figure, but he warns again that if 
the budget is not cut substantially and taxes 
reduced in the near future (though not 
now) we will inevitably spend ourselves into 
a depression. 


CLEAREST EXAMPLE 

The Secretary repeated and amplified this 
opinion in a memorable interview with the 
news magazine, U. S. News & World Report. 
The Secretary gave, among other things, the 
simplest and clearest explanation of the pro- 
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duction of inflation through overspending: 
If we have eight men working, one producing 
armament and 7 civilian goods, that means 
that eight men will be demanding the prod- 
uct which only seven are working on—hence 
there will be a shortage of goods and a boost 
in price. This is oversimplified, but there 
is more truth than fiction in it. 

Raymond Moley pointed out recently why 
we have come to this state of affairs: we 
are evading the intention of the Budget Act. 
That act supposed that when departments 
presented their estimates, the Budget Bureau 
and the President—the President having the 
final say—would proceed to trim the figures 
to suit the Nation's expected revenues; but 
for some reason or other, perhaps because 
the job was too great to be done in the time 
allotted (a good part of the President's time 
was taken up this year getting reelected), 
the raw figures have been passed on to Con- 
gress with the suggestion that Congress cut 
them if it can. 

OUR WAY DIFFERENT 


Now, our way of making a budget is dif- 
ferent from that of other nations. Britain, 
for example, has a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whose duty it is to have the final 
word on expenditures and also to propose 
the taxes for raising the money, which is 
done annually. Parliament accepts the 
budget without substantial change—indeed 
no changes are made without consent of the 
government; or if Parliament insists on other 
changes the government resigns and there 
is either a new government or a new Parlia- 
ment. 2 

This is not to say the British way is better. 
We think our Government is better adapted 
to our way of thinking, and there are reasons 
why we would not care to see a parliamentary 
system installed here; it would lack the 
checks and balances the Constitution (and 
custom) provide for us. 

The point is ours is not the only way of 
doing things; the intended budgetary pro- 
cedure was nearer the British pattern, and we 
have got away from that pattern at some 
loss—which may be compensated in other 
ways. 

Another thing that may be said about the 
budget is that, contrary to a general im- 
pression, the biggest rise is not in military 
spending—our most costly item. The maga- 
zine, National Review, recently made a com- 
parison of domestic spending, in billions, over 
the years of the last Truman and first Eisen- 
hower terms and finds an increase in domes- 
tic costs from $17.6 billion (1949) to $30.0 
billion (1958). 

Secretary Humphrey declared in his opin- 
ion the whole world is spending too much on 
arms, and he is demonstrably correct. There 
could be a vast saving for everybody if the 
arms burden could be eliminated or even 
reduced. Because both sides want reduc- 
tion done their way—probably in the expec- 
tation they would gain some advantage by 
it—the arms reduction efforts cancel out. 

THE FACT IGNORED 


President Eisenhower said not long ago 
that it is the demand of the American people 
for certain services that sends the domestic 
expenditure up, and this is, within limits, 
true. Much of the clamor for spending comes 
from people who have been taught that the 
Federal Treasury is a bottomless sock from 
which wealth can be extracted indefinitely; 
that the Federal debt means nothing “be- 
cause we owe it to ourselves,” or that a bit of 
inflation is a good thing because it seems to 
stimulate business. Even State and local 
government officials who ought to know bet- 
ter seek to shift expenditures for local pur- 
poses to the Federal budget, on the fatuous 
notion that it does not then cost their tax- 
payers anything. This ignores the fact that 
the taxpayers, by and large, are all the same 
people, and it also ignores that when money 
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is sent to Washington and then sent back, 
a handling charge is always deducted. 

Senators continue to point to foreign-aid 
spending as the obvious place to cut, and it 
is one of the obvious places. But there are 
Federal programs for local benefit that need 
cutting because if the money were raised and 
spent locally it would be done more eco- 
nomically. 

It has been estimated that if all of the pro- 
gram of the Hoover Commission were put 
into force, the saving would be an additional 
$5 billion or more a year. This could probably 
not all be done in 1 year, but as much of 
it as possible should be. 

The tax burden, says the Tax Foundation, 
is now $1,900 a year for each family; it is too 
much. And in spite of the experts who warn 
that taxes can't safely be cut this year, we 
persist in the belief that the tax rates are too 
high for maximum revenue and that more 
money would be collected by lowering them. 

The whole problem is a complex one. But 
the budget is at the center of it, and the 
budget can be cut. There is general agree- 
ment on that. 

Therefore, let Congerss see to it that the 
cut is made. 7 


Federal Aid for School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
1 by Representative KELLEY, of Penn- 
Sylvania, and H. R. 3986 by Representa- 
tive McConneLt, of Pennsylvania, are 
two examples of proposals recognizing 
the need for legislation to extend Fed- 
eral aid to alleviate the classroom short- 
age. While these bills, along with doz- 
ens of others, recognize and acknowledge 
the need for some Federal assistance, 
they differ in the way in which they 
propose to distribute Federal funds to 
the States. 

H. R. 1. would distribute the Federal 
aid on a per-capita basis. H. R. 3986, 
the proposal favored by the adminis- 
tration, sets up a formula which takes 
into consideration the per-capita income 
per State and distributes the assistance 
on a need basis as determined by such a 
formula. 

The other day our colleague from 
Maine, the Honorable Frank M. COFFIN, 
suggested a formula which he called an 
incentive-need-grant approach. His 
suggestion might prove to be a satisfac- 
tory compromise solution for the Con- 
gress to consider in finally deciding how 
school-construction funds are to be allo- 
cated. 

Congressman Corrix's testimony be- 
fore the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee sets forth his plan in detail and 
works out the application to some typi- 
cal States. His testimony follows: 

A New PLAN FOR an INCENTIVE-NEED-GRANT 
FORMULA FOR FEDERAL Am ror SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION PROPOSED BY REPRESENTATIVE 

_ Frank M. COFFIN, DEMOCRAT, MAINE, IN 

TESTIMONY SUBMITTED TO THE HOUSE SUB- 

COMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION, FEB- 

RUARY 18, 1957 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in submitting a new proposal to you 
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I am, to modernize an old figure, carrying 
oil to Texas. 

You have justified the hopes of millions of 
parents and children in tackling this crisis 
in classrooms with vigor and without delay. 
This 85th Congress is barely 6 weeks old, and 
you have already received the testimony of 
many responsible leaders and spokesmen. 

It would be effrontery on my part to testify 
as an expert or analyze as a critic. What I 
wish to do is to focus on the critical point 
where any Federal school-construction pro- 
gram meshes with the several States and to 
make a simple suggestion. 

The critical point is the formula for allo- 
cating funds to the States. The suggestion 
is a proposal for an incentive-need-grant 
approach, 

Simply stated, my proposal is as follows: 

Amount authorized: $600 million per year. 

Period: 5 years. 

Incentive grant: $300 million per year to 
be matched equally by States, available on 
the basis of school-age population. 

Need grant: $300 million per year dis- 
tributed to States on the basis of the ratio 
of the national average income per school- 
age child to each State’s income per school 
age child; conditioned on States partici- 
pation in the matching-fund program. If 
a State did not match the whole amount 
authorized under the “incentive grant” 
formula its “need grant“ would be propor- 
tioned to its participation. 

I am sure we are all agreed that the objec- 
tives of Federal aid for school construction 
are: (1) To provide the best possible oppor- 
tunities for the largest number of children; 
(2) to make sure that the Federal Govern- 
ment's large appropriation contemplated 
under this proposal is used to the best possi- 
ble advantage; and (3) to insure also that 
the Federal plan is an incentive to the States 
to maintain and increase their efforts toward 
school construction within the realistic lim- 
its of their other obligations, their income 
and the size and distribution of their popu- 
lation, 

I think it may be helpful to test this pro- 
posal by measuring it against three stand- 
ards: Fairness, realism, workability. 

If it is to be fair it must not give young 
people less than the best in training for this 
modern complex world. We cannot afford to 
allow a child's educational opportunity to 
be circumscribed by accident of social or 
economic position or. geographical location, 
The boy or girl in the poorest village is en- 
titled to the same chance, as far as we are 
able to provide it, as the boy or girl from 
the wealthiest metropolitan area. 

We know that each State has a different 
problem in terms of financial ability, popu- 
lation, geographical area, and climate. 
Wealthier States have more money available 
for governmental expenditures, but gener- 
ally speaking their costs are higher and their 
demands are greater. States like my own 
have limited financial resources, a small pop- 
ulation spread over a large area in a climate 
which compels higher construction costs. 

Obviously we cannot hope to develop a 
formula which will include all the refine- 
ments necessary to reflect in detail all the 
factors of wealth, population, and costs of 
construction. I believe the incentive-need- 
grant formula comes as close as practicable to 
balancing the interests of different States. 

The formula governing aid for school con- 
struction should be so devised as to leave a 
residue of resources in the States for the 
purpose of doing the rest of the educational 
job. It would indeed be merely a brick- 
and-mortar victory if we so exhausted our 
State's resources in building classrooms that 
we had no reserves which could be used to 
attract the teachers needed in those class- 
rooms. And in my opinion there is a real 
danger of encouraging States to strain so in 
meeting matching fund requirements as to 
drain their reservoir of future effort. The 
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incentive-need-grant proposal would reduce 
State matching fund erquirements to allow 
the States sufficient reserves to face the prob- 
lem of teachers’ salaries, teachers’ colleges, 
State universities, community colleges, and 
other essential educational programs. 

To be workable, the formula must be 
simple to apply and easy to understand. 
The incentive-need-grant proposal is based 
On objective, known, and easily accessible 
facts. Allocations under this formula are 
8 to compute and readily understand- 
Able. < 


Two appendixes are submitted herewith. ~ 


One shows the method used in computing 
the proposed authorizations for the States. 
The other is a selected comparative table of 
the allocations proposed under the incentive- 
need-grant formula, H. R. 1, H. R. 3986. 

In arriving at these conclusions I have 
Consulted with the governor of my State, 
our State commissioner of education and 
others who have had experience in the plan- 
ning of educational programs. I have fol- 
lowed the testimony and proposals before 
this subcommittee. I hope that the resul 
will be helpful to you in your deliberations. 


APPENDIX A 


METHOD OF CALCULATING ALLOCATIONS UNDER 
THE INCENTIVE-NEED-GRANT FORMULA 

T. Incentive grant (Federal authorization, 
$300 million): 

The per pupil allocation is determined by 
dividing the total number of school-age 
(5=17) children in the United States and its 
Territories (36,844,000) into the total au- 
thorization ($300 million). This allocation 
is $8.14 per pupil. 

To determine the authorization available 
to the individual State or Territory, multiply 
the per pupii allocation ($8.14) by the num- 
ber of school-age children in the State or 
Territory, 

II. Need grant (Federal authorization, 
$300 million) : 

The per pupil need grant is determined 
by: (1) Dividing the a income per 
School-age child in the State or Territory 
into the a income per school-age child 
for the Nation (87.947); (2) multiplying the 
result of this computation by the incentive- 
grant allocation per pupil ($8.14). 

The total authorization per State under 
the need-grant formula is determined by 
Multiplying the per pupil need grant by the 
total number of school-age children in the 
State or Territory. 


Illustration 


Marxe: School-age population 27,000 
income/school-age child $6,415 
Incentive rant. 207,000 $8.14=$1,884,980 (maten -· 
ing funds required—$1,684,980) 


TAT _ 1 245 $8.14=$10.09 


Need · grant. Bais 


207,000 X $10.09 = $2,088,630 
Total authoriratlon nvatluble......-...---.-. $3, 773, 610 
Matching funds required 1, G. 950 


H. R. 1. 367, 000 $16. 28 
H. R. asd. 1, 942, 000 9.3 
Need-grant - 18.23 
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APPENDIX B 
Comparative tables of amounts available 
under H. R. 1, H. R. 3986, and incentive- 
need-grant. formula 


ARIZONA 


2. 524, 000 
Need-erant 


$3, 807, 000 S. 807,000 . 614, 000 
1, 692, 000 | 4, 216, 000 


Note.—Under the Incentive-need-grant proposal, II 
Arizona were to raise the equivalent of the matching 
funds required onder H. R. 1 the total available for edu- 
cational purpows would be $8,126,640, Of this, $1,002,240 
could be used for general purpose educational ald, 


DELAWARE 
Comparative figures Allo- 
P 1 cation 
Toposal per 

Total pupil 

(total) 
H. R. 1. 81, 253, 000 81, 253, 000 62. 506,000 | $16, 28 
II. K. 3065.. 381, 000 762, 000 | 1, 143, 000 4.95 

Need-grant 

progrum. 1,059, 520 626, 780 | 1, 686, 300 13. 76 


Note.—Under the incentive-need-grant proposal, if 
wore were to raise the equivalent of the matching 
funds required under II. R. 1 the total available for 
eduentional prose would be $2,812,520. Of this, 
$626,220 could be used for general purpose education aid. 


MONTANA 


Comparative figures 


Of this, J 195,420 could be used for general purpose edu- 
cation sid, 


NEW JERSEY 


Comparative figures 


I. R. 1... 17, 016, 000817, 016, 000 $34, 132, 000| 816. 28 
II. R. 3086__| 5, 48. 00% 10, 980, 000| 16, 40. (00 5. 28 
Need-grant | 14, 560,320) 8, 514, 440) 28, 074, 7% 13.91 

program, 


Nore.—Under the Incentive-need-grant proposal, if 
New Jersey were to ratse the Saiyan of the matching 
funds required under II. R. 1 the total available for edi- 
cational purposes would be $31,576,420, Of this, G. 01 

ucution ald, 


5 could be used for general purpose ed: 
NEW YORK 
ANo- 
cation 
Proposal per 
= Total pupil 
(total) 
H. R. 1. . 649. 192,000) $49, 192, 816. 2 
II. R. . 5. 
Need-gnint 


program._| 41, 852, 216) 24, 615, 


Nore.—Under the incentive-need-grant proposal, if 
New York were to raise the equivalent of the matching 
funds required under II. R. 1, the total available for 
educational purposes would be $01,044,216. Of this, 
tee could be used for general purpose education 
al 


PENNSYLVANIA 


000 
22, 598, 000 


41, 701, 000) 
55, 


Norx.— Under the ineentive-need-grant Foes, if 
Pennsylvania were to raise the equivalent of the match- 
ing funds required under II. R. 1, the total avalluble for 
educational purposes would be $74,027,650. Of this, 
$18,814,900 could be used for general purpose education 


16,048,400) 2214 


0 t 
progtrum. . II. 784, 20 4. 314, 200 


Nore,—Under the incentive-need-grant posal, if 
West Virginia were to raise the equivalent of tho ma prh- 
ing funds required under H. R. 1, the total avaflablefor 
educational purposes would be $20,354,200. Of this, 
$4,307,800 be used for general purpose education ald, 


Equal Justice Under the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


- Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire world has always looked up to the 
United States as the land that trans- 
lates great idealism into positive action 
on behalf of righteousness. “Equal Jus- 
tice Under Law” is not only carved in 
solid marble over the entrance to the 
United States Supreme Court, but it is 
equally imbued into our philosophy of 
government. The spirit of fair play is 
but another manifestation of our adher- 
ence to the Golden Rule, May I now 
make an appeal to the moral conscience 
of America, in order that the luster of 
its great name and just fame not be 
dimmed? 

As an American, I express profound 
concern over the situation in the Middle 
East, and as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States, I appeal to the 
Executive, and particularly to its State 
Department, to judge the case of Israel 
with the sense of equity and fair play 
which has at all times characterized 
American policy at home, as well as 
abroad. 

Having withdrawn its forces from the 
Sinai Peninsula, with the exception of 
Sharm el Sheikh and Gaza, Israel now 
requests that Egypt make a promise of 
nonbelligerency upon the complete with- 
drawal of Israeli troops. There can be 
no question that the Gaza strip was used 
as the base for fedayeen raids, and that 
fedayeen raids still are part of Egyptian 
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and general Arab policy. Israel's wish 
for protection is thoroughly understand- 
able, and her request that Egypt make a 
mere elementary promise to desist from 
the blocking of Israeli shipping and the 
slaughter of innocent Israeli citizens 
through raids would constitute an ac- 
tion which would assure progress toward 
the creation of peaceful conditions. 

Furthermore, to apply sanctions 
against Israel for noncompliance would 
stand out in striking contrast to the 
complete failure of the United Nations to 
impose, or even to suggest, the imposi- 
tion of sanctions against Egypt for its 6- 
year defiance of the Security Council 
resolution on Suez, or against the So- 
viet Union for its cruel and inhuman sup- 
pression of the brave Hungarian struggle 
for freedom. 

I submit, what Israel is entitled to is 
reassurance that the United States will 
not permit a mere return to the previous 
unsatisfactory relationship. Therefore, 
a means must be found by which Israel 
and her Arab neighbors can get along in 
peace with each other. 

I affirm that the State of Israel, 
whether or not as a result of a stipulated 
bargain, must be made secure inside its 
frontiers. It must, like the rest of the 
world, enjoy equal rights of navigation 
in the Gulf of Aqaba and through the 
Suez Canal, and it must not be treated by 
its Arab neighbors as though a state of 
war was still continuing. 

I earnestly urge that the United States 
not become involved, through the im- 
position of sanctions against the tiny 
State of Israel, in what history will sure- 
hoes to be a double standard of mor- 

ty. 

That all right thinking Americans 
share this view can readily be seen in 
the editorial pages of our country’s press. 
Thus, for example, the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun, of February 18, 1957, in an edi- 
torial, says in part, which I quote: 

The United States thus stands firm on the 
policy originally outlined for solving this un- 
fortunate dilemma, That Israel, whose 
rights have too often been disregarded in the 
past, should be skeptical is understandable. 
However, if the United States and the other 
members of the United Nations do not in- 
tend to deal with this problem now in a way 
to safeguard Israeli interests they are going 
to incure a terrible responsibility. Such a 
failure would do more to break down inter- 
national law and frustrate the processes of 
the United Nations than anything that could 
be imagined. In brief, the scales are heavily, 
even overwhelmingly weighted in favor of 
eventually translating the assurances so far 
given to Israel into the guaranties which 
Israel is asking. 


British Policy in Cyprus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to di- 


rect: the attention of our colleagues to 
the following article on the Cyprus ques- 
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tion, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Japan Times: 
CYPRUS: AN ANALYSIS 
(By Demetrios J. Tarrou) 

(Eprror’s Nors.—Demetrios J. Tarrou was 
born in Cyprus, fought in the British Army 
during the war, and has since become a 
naturalized American citizen. He has been 
teaching social science at the American 
school in Tokyo since 1955.) 

When the political maturity of a people is 
underestimated, and on those assumptions 
plans are being conceived for its political fu- 
ture, it Is inevitable that these will sooner 
or later be doomed to failure, For years now 
that has been the position of Great Britain 
whenever offering new ideas and proposals 
for the settlement of this question of Cyprus. 

It needed not two guesses that the pro- 
posed constitution by Lord Radcliffe would 
have been rejected by the leadership of both 
Greek Cypriots and the Greek Government 
herself, for it was drawn under the said as- 
sumption. By offering a constitution with 
provisions for an elected assembly is the ac- 
cepted pattern of modern democratic govern- 
ments, but when one sets conditions such as 
the control of the foreign, defense, and do- 
mestic affairs by another body ‘politic, en- 
tirely different, which in this case it will be 
the colonial office, it is an undermining fac- 
tor of the good intentions of the proposed 
constitutional government. This sort of 
stipulation fosters nothing but suspicion and 
ill win toward those to be governed, and 
ae the settlement of the issue more diffi- 
cult. 

People from Cyprus don't want to believe 
that this is an oversight on the part of the 
British Government that she ignored the 
fact that a constitution reflects the sovereign 
rights people give up in common consent 
so they can secure a soclety governed by 
their own laws and orders, and not what 
another power considers legality. Our po- 
litical traditions of past and contemporary 
times point out that this is usually done 
through the media of a political convention 
called for that particular purpose with all 
interested parties and leadership participat- 
ing, given that all of them are concerned 
about the harmonious and smooth operation 
of a Government mechanism. 

We cannot ignore today more than any 
other time in the past, the fact that colonial 
people have become more concerned, through 
different social and political impacts, about 
their political status and want to have their 
say so in their political future instead of 
the paternalism which some great powers 
tend to offer them instead. It is in man's 
nature that he is a political and social be- 
ing and constantly in search for the ave- 
nues that will secure him his idea of happi- 
ness and not what some super government 
considers ideal conditions for his existence. 

It should be granted to Lord Radcliffe that 
he was very honest in his efforts to find the 
proper wording for his proposed constitution 
in the light of what he had to cope with 
while in Cyprus. It is rather ironic for a 
student of political science to ignore alto- 
gether the fundamental principles that make 
a good constitution. Even though his efforts 
have given his government more time for 
new strategies on the question it would have 
been less ridiculous if he did not go to 
Cyprus at all. 

As things stand today the $64 question 
still remains, where to now? It seems that 
one of these answers Great Britain is follow- 
ing as of date is the continuation of the 
undesirable and detrimental to its relations 
with the people of Cyprus, of a policy.of high- 
handed and Communist-type tactics, hoping 
in this manner to suppress the patriotism of 
the people which is demonstrated through 
different activities of the EOKA and its 
affiliate organizations, and by branding them 
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as criminals and other epithets. This type 
of policy will eventually shift the basis for a 
friendly and humane solution to the diplo- 
matic formalities and very probably the loss 
of a great friend and traditional ally, as 
Greece has been with Great Britain. 

A second alternative Is to let Archbishop 
Makarlos return to his island where he can 
do more good for this cause. With the 
assistance and guidance, but not dictation, 
of the British Government he could call on 
both the Greek and Turkish population to 
elect their delegates to a political conven- 
tion for the said purpose of drawing up a 
constitution and a provision of self-deter- 
mination within the next 15 years. It is the 
writer's feeling that the Turkish minority 
will consent to this under proper British and 
Greek guaranties. A division of the island 
will not be the answer because of the 
geographical shape and size. 

Thirdly, to admit it as a deadlocked issue 
and ask the assistance of the United Nations 
either in an advisory capacity or request 
them to set up a trusteeship composed of 
nations with no direct interests on the is- 
land for a period of time. On one hand this 
will become a reaffirmation of Great Britain’s 
faith in the United Nations and on the other 
hand it will take off her hands one of the 
touchy problems that led to the disruption 
of the allied unity in this southeastern: sec- 
tion of the Mediterranean, 

The United Nations as of date is mature 
enough to be trusted with problems like 
these for settlement, and the earlier we 
learn to support this world organization, the 
chances of peace in the world will be much 
better. The age of Machiavellian politics 
is over and a new era is before us which is 
none other than the one of the conference 
table. The people of Cyprus are well aware 
of thelr responsibility and want to shoulder 
it as soon as possible, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 


_ authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 


chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficien: to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Atoms for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT CORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island IMr. Pastore] at the American 
Chemical Society Symposium, held at 
Johnson’s Hummocks, Providence, R. I., 
February 8, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY UNITED STATES SENATOR 
JOHN O. PASTORE AT AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
Socrerr SYMPOSIUM, JoHNson’s Hun- 

- MOCKS, PROVIDENCE, FEBRUARY 8, 1957 
Ladies and gentlemen, I deeply appreciate 

your invitation to share in this occasion. Al- 

low me to compliment you that you find time 
out of your busy days and individual respon- 
sibilities to come together for the exchange 
of ideas—and for that comradeship that 
brings a better understanding of common 

Problems. 

I am grateful that you permit me to add 
a thought or two, which I hope will be in 
keeping with the mood of your meeting of 
this afternoon. 

Out of my experience in the Senate—par- 
ticularly with such activities as atomic en- 
ergy, the Geneva Conference, the United 
Nations, and the meetings that led to the 
establishment of the international agency 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy—I 
must pay at least a moment of tribute to 
the men of business and the men of science 
who have done so much to create and to 
Strengthen this thermonuclear age. 

The word “thermonuclear” is awe inspir- 
ing to the man in the street. Perhaps he 
reads in his newspaper a definition—Ther- 
Monuclear reaction is similar to what goes 
on in the interior of the sun—liberating 
enormous amounts of controlled energy in 
the form of light and heat—without which 
life could not be maintained on this planet 
we call our world." 

Even a man who hasn't been doing any 
thinking at all will pause and refiect on this. 
If it wasn't for the light and heat of the 
sun, man just wouldn't have any existence 
at all. 

Man's fear of the forces of nature is older 
than civilization—but man gradually learned 
to live with them and by them because he 
learned to make use of them, 

Now—as one writer puts it—we are more 
afraid of what man will do with nature than 
what nature will do with man, 

Man first learned to use fire—and made 
civilization workable. 

Man learned to convert heat into mechani- 
cal work—and created the industrial age. 

Now—man knows how to convert nuclear 
energy into heat and he isn't quite sure he 
knows what to do with his new-found power. 
> Again I pay my respects to the scientists 
of many lands, whose eager research attacked 
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the secret of the atom in the belief that its 
usable energy would be the greatest gift 
that could be made to mankind. And I pay 
special honors to the scientists in our own 
land—our own and our adopted sons—for 
they, too, had intended their atomic re- 
searches for peaceful purposes. 

But when they sensed the sinister plans 
of other nations, they alerted this country 
to its dangers. 

Then, with singular dedications and devo- 
tion, they preserved the secret of their re- 
searches—and their success was known only 
on the devastating day of Hiroshima. 

Because it broke upon the world with such 
a terrifying impact—bringing to an end the 
greatest war in which men had ever been en- 
gaged—it is natural that the world thought 
of atomic energy as & weapon. 

Perhaps, as a weapon, it was natural that 
the Government should hold a monopoly. 
The elements of spending, speed, secrecy, 
and security would warrant that. 

In the present state of world affairs, it 18 
probably necessary that we, for the security 
of the free world, maintain a position of 
strength in nuclear weapons. 

But, of at least equal importance, has been 
our national quest for peace, our national 
dedication to atoms for peace, and our invi- 
tation to industry to come and share in the 
calculated risks and the rewards of this 
atomic age. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 was such 
an invitation to private participation. There 
were new freedoms under the law to promote 
atomic-power development, but these free- 
doms were unfamiliar to businessmen ac- 
customed to the secrecy and security regu- 
lations of wartime. 

They did not know how to go about doing 
business, for instance, with foreign markets 
for their reactors. 

I saw much of this change in the Geneva 
Conference of August 1955. I saw the surge 
of a new spirit in atomic development, for 
here were scientists from every corner of 
the earth exploring what to do to make the 
atom a servant of man for a brighter and 
better future. 

The Russians were there with evidence 
of their atomic-power reactor which they 
said had been in operation for more than 
a year. The British were there, too, and 
their showing was centered around atomic 
power. Already their station, Calder Hall, 
is operating with an output of 55,000 kilo- 
watts. 

True, the situation of England might be 
called more desperate, for Britain has no oil 
to speak of, 

Its coal is in thin seams and far below the 
surface. 

Its oil imports are limited and costly. The 
recent Suez crisis and the administration's 
new program for the Middle East graphically 
accentuate and illustrate this hunger for 
conventional fuels. And so the British feel 
and say that the discovery of nuclear energy 
and its application to power on a large scale 
has come like the answer to a prayer. By 
1975 they hope to be saving—through nuclear 
power—the equivalent of 40 million tons of 
coal a year, representing largely the high- 
cost coal they import from the United States, 
Here again it is hard for many of us to under- 
stand that Great Britain is now importing 
coal. Therefore, we cannot be too surprised 
about the British being anxious and enthu- 
siastic in every way possible to promote their 


atomic power production. Their need for 
this source of energy on a domestic level is 
much greater than our own because of the 
God-given abundance that we enjoy in natu- 
ral resources. But even in spite of this 
abundance, there are men today who worry 
about our sources of energy in the not too 
distant fut Just as the scientists 20 years 
ago were 8 about our diminishing coal 
and oil supplies when they were caught up in 
the excitement of exploring the atom. 

There are men today who tell us that our 
fluid fuels will run out in the period of 
1970-80. These are men who say that atomic 
energy is here to say because it will be not 
only our primary source of energy, but we 
will be absolutely dependent upon it as our 
population increases, and haven't we been 
promised a population of 200 million before 
long? 

Perhaps it is in this mood that there de- 
velops a school of thought that feels all this 
must be shouldered by private enterprise. 
They say, “Let this be the sole risk of free 
enterprise for profit and let us rid the Gov- 
ernment of all responsibility for ‘atoms for 
peace’.” And then there is a school that 
says, “Let the Government do the whole 
thing alone.” 

In my judgment, both schools are wrong 
and yet both are partly right. 

The path to progress and peace is one of 
partnership. 

For atomic energy is not merely a domestic 
problem. We have assumed—or the logic of 
events has brought upon us—the world 
leadership of the nations of the world that 
would be free. 

Leadership brings risk and responsibility, 

In the world of today the wealth of a nation 
is measured by its consumption of energy. 

Power is as essential to the health of a 
nation as food or water. We must provide 
the researches and the resources of power for 
ourselves and for those nations we would 
have as our friends. 

It would be indeed wonderful if private in- 
dustry could rise to the needs and accom- 
plish this alone, but this would be asking 
too much. First of all, nuclear investment 
is tremendous, Nuclear power is not com- 
petitive with conventional power costs as we 
know them today. And what is most im- 
portant at this point we are living in a world 
where research in this particular field has 
become a keen competitive business, where 
other nations, such as Great Britain and 
Russia, will find this source of power com- 
petitive with conventional fuels much sooner 
than we only because through our abundance 
of resources our competitive costs for do- 
mestic production is much lower than in 
other lands. 

Only this past week, in discussing this mat- 
ter with the three wise men who have come 
here representing Euratom, I was told by 
Prof. Francesco Giordani at a breakfast that 
was held in their honor at the Capitol that 
whereas our national average cost per kilo- 
watt-hour is 4 mills, their countries would be 
more than satisfied and consider it a great 
achievement if they could produce electric 
power at a cost of 14 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
I cite this to point up the need for greater et- 
fort in our development of atomic power, 

that in other parts of the world 
there is greater interest and greater need for 
this development because of the high cost 
of electric power production. And never let 
us forget that necessity has always been the 
mother of invention. 
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True enough, there are problems of health 
in areas about reactors that have not yet 
been solved. 

True enough, there are problems of insur- 
ance that are insoluble just now because 
insurance companies have no experience 
tables to guide them. It was for this reason 
that our Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy recommended in the last 
Congress a program for Government indemity 
in order to remove this roadblock. 

We also presented another bill authoriz- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission to build 
full-scale power reactors up a total cost of 
$400 million. These bills did not pass both 
branches of the Congress. It is my fervent 
hope that they will do so this year, and soon. 

Private industry, on its own, is in no 
financial position to assume this tremendous 
burden. 

Furthermore, when the President of the 
United States delivered his inspiring speech 
in December of 1953 before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations urging the es- 
tablishment of an international agency for 
atomic energy, the development of atomic 
energy for electric power essentially became 
part of our foreign policy. And, as long as it 
remains so, it behooves the Government to 
work with private industry in the develop- 
ment of this source of power so that we can 
win the hearts and the minds of the people 
all over the globe who yearn for freedom. 

We cannot drift into thinking that private 
power has deliberately been dragging its feet. 

In 1955 the Commission invited private 
companies to construct nuclear plants with 
some aid from the Government. A number 
of proposals have been made and accepted. 
Our own Yankee project in New England is a 
notable example and—as emphatically as I 
can say it—we must do much more of this. 
For if these reactors are built on sites already 
being utilized by existing public utility com- 
panies, the men who will have the responsi- 
bility of dealing with this art in the years to 
come will grow with its development—will 
learn all that has to be learned through the 
evolution of time, and, as we perfect a reac- 
tor, we will also be perfecting its assimilation 
with the generation of steam and the distri- 
bution of other electric current in our tradi- 
tional fashion of free enterprise. 

Furthermore, we must remember that the 
actual work on reactor development has been 
carried out entirely by industries and univer- 
sities, with the Government providing the 
laboratories and the money, though private 
companies, by 1957, had already begun to put 
substantial amounts of their own money into 
research and planning. That—to my mind— 
is partnership, and in this fast developing 
art, we should have much more of it. 

I must, however, admit that we have not 
been moving fast enough to prove our own 
know-how in a world that we have led to be- 
lieve can look to us for help and for hope. 
We should be able to sell, ship, and set up 
abroad working nuclear powerplants for 
friendly countries that need them. I have 
already mentioned to you the “three wise 
men” of Euratom. Here we find an oppor- 
tunity of working with six integrated Euro- 
pean countries for the development of this 
art in a spirit of partnership, where we can 
help them and they can help us in the de- 
velopment of power through the use of 
atomic energy. 

Furthermore, even the less favored areas 
can have small-scale plants which would be 
of immense value to them and indeed a basis 
of friendship and comradeship with us. 

Here is the opportunity to raise the stand- 
ard of living in many countries, to remove 
pestilence and disease and indeed remove the 
causes of war, 

Let us summarize our situation. Nuclear 
energy can be the salvation of free nations 
and the solution of the hunger and hopeless- 
ness of distressed peoples everywhere. 

We lead in research and resources and we 
have accepted world leadership in the peace- 
ful development of the atom, but results are 
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not reaching up to our responsibilities. Time 
and cost are of the essence. Costs are beyond 
the reasonable risk of private enterprise in 
the domestic field and surely beyond private 
reach where we compete for the uncommitted 
nations against Soviet influence. 

Government must close the gap, but it 
must do it in cooperation with and not in 
competition with private industry. 

We need the manpower and we need the 
mind power that free enterprise can supply 
to supplement our Government needs. We 
no more seek to dominate domestic indus- 
try than we seek to colonize sovereign peo- 
ples—however helpless, however humble, 
This is not a case of public power versus 
private power. It is a partnership in patri- 
otic power. 

For, atoms for peace can be made to be 
something more than a phrase as we make 
our wealth, knowledge, and uranium avail- 
able to the people of the free world. The 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 provides the ma- 
chinery for all these steps. We have already 
negotiated more than 40 bilateral treaties 
for the exchange of materials and intelli- 
gence. The entire world is just hungry to 
enter into the promised land where the atom 
will provide not only power, but relief from 
poverty and disease—the timeless miseries 
that have afflicted mankind through the cen- 
turies. 

It will be unnecessary for me to recall the 
golden promises of atomic research in the 
fields of chemistry, of agriculture, of food 
preservation, and of medicine, Yet there is 
a temptation to dwell on this new world of 
health and happiness, security and peace, 
and opportunity that science under God 
holds forth to man for the asking—and for 
the deserving. 

I say “under God.“ for science reveals no 
law, no result, no circumstance, that did not 
already exist. God, for reasons of His own, 
seems to withhold these blessing until man 
has need for them. 

This discovery seems to have come in a 
time of the world's deepest despair—with 
man utterly helpless against the furles and 
hates of man for man. Suddenly man has 
within his own power the determination 
whether this civilization shall be destroyed 
or survive, whether it shall disappear, or 
whether it shall carry man on to greater 
achievements of material happiness. 

I said, some moments ago, that we are 
more afraid of what man will do with na- 
ture than of what nature will do with man. 
But I think we need not be afraid. I am 
sure that nations will not choose suicide. I 
am sure that God will not permit mere man 
to destroy this work of centuries, into which 
has gone the labor of love of saints and 
heroes. I say that with all the sincerity at 
my command. 

So let us be about the Master’s business. 
Let us all be partners in a job that needs 
doing, doing well and doing promptly. 

Let us pressure business, if that is our 
responsibility. 

Let us pressure government, if that is our 
duty. 

Let us make atoms for peace a going busi- 
ness and a coming blessing. 

We have promised it to the world. Let's 
keep our promise. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, January 
22 will be the anniversary of Ukrainian 


February 20 


Independence Day. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a short statement com- 
memorating this important day in honor 
of a brave and gallant people. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


In recent months the world has witnessed 
in Hungary the outward manifestations of 
man's undying will to be free. In the klieg 
lights of world attention we have been 
shocked by the savage wrath of the Soviet 
dictators as they have, with ruthless aban- 
don, sought to extinguish flames of freedom 
in this peace-loving nation. 

Yet, the tragic occurences in Hungary are 
not an isolated instance of Communist ter- 
ror. Many a patriot has died gallantly with- 
out any knowledge of his sacrifice reaching 
the free world. Furthermore, countless mil- 
lions of people behind the Iron Curtain are 
continuously confronted by conditions so 
inhuman and depraved as to test their very 
will to survive. 

That the gallant people of the Ukraine 
have met this test through a generation of 
Communist tyranny, slavery, individual and 
mass cruelty and slaughter shall always be 
one of the noblest chapters in man's strug- 
gle for freedom and liberty under God. 

How many men, women, and even chil- 
dren of the Ukraine have gone to their death 
in defense of their ideals during the past 30 
years; and how many more lives need be sac- 
rificed before even the atheistic dictators of 
the Soviet finally understand those simple 
principles of faith which give mere man the 
infinite strength to survive oppression? We 
do not know, but we do know that the people 
of the Ukraine will continue to resist and 
will continue to offer their very lives as a 
sacrifice for attainment of their ideals. 

The people of the free world must rededi- 
cate themselves to the struggle against So- 
viet tyranny which seeks to enslave the entire 
world. The people of the Ukraine and the 
other enslaved nations of Europe do not 
struggle and die for principles which they 
alone hold dear, but for those inalienable 
rights which freemen everywhere cherish. 

We who now enjoy freedom and inde- 
pendence must overcome any human fallings 
incident to the present enjoyment of these 
rights. The people of the Ukraine and the 
millions of others now enslaved under the 
Communist yoke must be sustained by our 
will to resist the spread of communism. The 
fight must and will continue. Beyond any 


doubt, and irrespective of what evil forces 


the Soviet dictators might bring to bear 
against them, the people of the Ukraine will 
carry on the fight until we achieve our com- 
mon objective—peace and freedom for all 
peoples of the world. 


Relief to Ranchers and Farmers in 
Drought Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the debate on the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill there was 
an extended discussion on one of the 
most important problems of our time— 
drought, The bill, as it passed the Sen- 
ate, granted relief for a temporary 
period to our hard pressed ranchers and 
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farmers in the drought area. But we 
still have the responsibility of acting ef- 
fectively to bring them help. 

The need for this help is constantly 
highlighted by appeals from my own 
State and from other States in the great 
Southwest. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor» a letter I have received from the 
Highland Hereford Breeders Association, 
with headquarters at Marfa, Tex. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGHLAND HEREFORD 
è BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
Marja, Tez., February 15, 1957. 
The Honorable LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator JOHNSON: The members of 
the Highland Hereford Breeders Association 
Would like to congratulate you on your 
awareness of the problems presented by the 
drought disaster, and we thank you for your 
realistic attempt to aid us through your 
Senate bill No, 511, and your statement in 
the Senate on January 10. 

Realizing that you know what. wording is 
Necessary to allow a bill to become a law, 
4nd realizing that you are already well in- 
formed about the needs of the drought area, 
we would like to point out the specific needs 
of the area represented by this association. 

1. As you have stated, our primary nutri- 
tive deficiency in a drought would best be 
Offset by protein feed concentrates (cotton- 
seed cake here) furnished through a pro- 
Sram which would get the aid to the people 
needing it (the ranchers) rather than the 
Manufacturers. 

Our 3 counties, Brewster (6,208 square 
Miles), Presidio (3,877 square miles), and 
Jeff Davis (2,258 square miles) are all larger 

the State of Delaware. Our soll, cli- 
Mate, and moisture is widely divergent. For 

reason a county average rental would 
represent a true rental. value on no one 
ranch. 

We. therefore, urge local valuation and 
local administration. 

3. A large number of operators who have 
Sustained great economic loss from this 
drought are lessees. We fear this bill as now 
Written might. discourage lease rentals by 

That would prevent present lessees 
the opportunity to recoup their losses to the 
injury of them, banks, and communities. 


We would, therefore, urge a clause in this 


bill requiring that recipients of this aid be 
Operators of the land involved at the time 
of enactment. 

Senator JoHNson, we are aware of the for- 
Midable opposition which your bill may en- 
counter, and are doubly grateful to you. You 
Probably know that a great deal of opposi- 
tion from within our industry comes from 
men not primarily dependent on ranching 
or from men fearing repercussions against 
their leases on public lands. 

Though we, as members of this organiza- 
tion, abhor all legislation harmful to strict 
tree enterprise, we do not wish to become 
business martyrs between a social avalanche 
and a drought disaster. 

If a delegation in Washington from our 
association could be of any avall, we would 
Welcome an invitation, Again our sincere 


Respectfully, 
GAGE HOLLAND, 
Vice President and Chairman, 
Legislatire Committee, 
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Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy Reports to the 
People of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R: McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20,1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp my report 
No. 13 to the people of Wisconsin, 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF WISCONSIN— 

Report No. 13 


INTRODUCING A NEW MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


Before getting down to the serious busi- 
ness of the Senate and the Nation, I want 
to introduce the new member of our family, 
Tierney Elizabeth. With her limited vocab- 
ulary, she has conveyed the hope that she 
will see many of you in Wisconsin after 
this session of the Senate. 

NEW OUTLET FOR DAIRY SURPLUS 


Some time ago I mentioned a new cheese 
process, developed by a Wisconsin firm. This 
process, which has been under experimenta- 
tion for a considerable period of time, is 
designed to open a market for cheese in 
those areas of the world where the people, 
because of lack of dairy herds, etc., have 
not developed a taste for cheese. Some time 
ago the Pakistan Government ordered a 
test lot of this new process which was 
processed to remove the natural taste of 
cheese and substitute a curry flavor, which 
is popular in that area of the world. It was 
tested as a mix with rice in the soup kitch- 
ens. The report we now have received is 
that it proved very popular. The Pakistan 
Government has ordered an additional five 
tons of this processed cheese for further 
tests. Those interested in the project tell 
us that if the matter of paying for the 
cheese can be worked out, Pakistan alone 
can use in excess of 50 million pounds of 
cheese per year. This, of course, will go 
a long way towards solving the dairy sur- 
plus problem. The cost to the Government. 
incidentally, of storing cheese runs in the 
neighborhood of 10 cents per pound per year, 
On the other hand, the cost of processing this 
new cheese product, plus the packing and 
shipping, is estimated to be slightly less 
than 5 cents a pound. I have been working 
closely with both the Pakistan Government 
and the United States agencies involved, 
with the hope that this new development 
in cheese processing will help to solve the 
surplus problem. 

FARMER-TO-CONSUMER PRICE GAP SHOULD BE 
NARROWED 


J recently requested the Senate Agriculture 
Committee to investigate the reasons for the 
sizable gap between the price paid the dairy 
farmer for milk and the price being paid by 
the consumer. This request was not made 
because I felt that dairy companies were 
making too large a profit. I have, however, 
been increasingly disturbed by the fact that 
our Wisconsin dairy farmers are receiving ap- 
proximately 7 cents per quart for milk, while 
the consumer is paying upward of 22 cents 
per quart. It seems logical that there should 
be some way of narrowing this gap. Today 
I received a letter from the chairman of the 
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Agriculture Committee to the effect that 
they would go into this matter in the near 
future. 

ATOMS-FOR-PEACE TREATY 


Iam sure you have all heard of the highly 
touted “atoms for peace” program, and you 
have probably been wondering what exactly 
is involved behind the glowing generalities. 

First of all, what is this “atoms for peace“ 
treaty supposed to accomplish? The idea, 
roughly, is to provide a means by which na- 
tions that have the technical know-how and 
material necessary to produce atomic energy 
can give their know-how and atomic mate- 
rials to nations that do not have them. For 
this purpose an international agency is to 
be set up which win act as a kind of inter- 
national broker to receive the atomic infor- 
mation and material from the “haves” and 
distribute it to the “have nots.” This idea 
of sharing the wealth might seem rather ap- 
pealing on the surface. As we shall see, 
however, offering to share our atomic wealth 
is in a class with the police and sheriffs de- 
partments offering to share all of their weap- 
ons and ammunition with hoodlum elements. 

ATOMIC. GIVEAWAY PROGRAM 

The United States is, of course, a “have” 
nation with regard to atomic materials, and 
we have already acted accordingly. The 
President has already promised to give 5,000 
kilograms of uranium 235 to this interna- 
tional agency for distribution to other coun- 
tries, effective the day the agency comes into 
being, What is more, we have promised to 
give an additional 15,000 kilograms during 
the next 3 years, provided a similar amount 
is given during that perlod by all of the 
other nations of the world combined. Twen- 
ty thousand kilograms is sufficient to produce 
2,200 atomic bombs, enough to wipe every 
major American city off the face of the globe, 

The cost of 20,000 kilograms of this atomic 
material is estimated at $500 million. The 
delivery of it is provided for in the treaty 
as follows: 

“Article IX. section D: On request of the 
agency a member shall, from the materials 
which it has made available, without delay 
deliver to another member or group of mem- 
bers such quantities of such materials as 
the agency may specify.” 

Therefore, if we approve this treaty, we 
could be required to load the atomic mate- 
rial on our planes or ships and take it to any 
Communist country the agency names. Any 
member of the United Nations organization 
is authorized to take part in this program. 
Also, any other nation, such as Red China, 
which might not be a member, could take 
part if a majority of the nations already be- 
longing so provided by a majority vote. In- 
cidentally, the total number of-nations that 
have signed up to date is, roughly, 75. This 
includes practically every Communist and 
Iron Curtain country. The first nation to 
ratify the treaty was Russia. However, Rus- 
sia has not offered any atomic material to the 
agency such as we have.. Up to now she 
has merely gotten in line to receive. 

It should be noted that we will have only 
1 vote out of 75 or 80. The day-to-day de- 
cisions will be made by a Board of Goy- ‘ 
ernors composed of 1 member from each of 
23 nations. 


UNITED STATES HAS NO PROTECTION 


Those who favor this treaty claim that 
we are saf because it provides that 
the agency may inspect to find out how 
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this material is being used. ‘The inspectors, 
of course, will again be selected by a group 
of nations in which we will be badly-out- 
numbered by the Communist bloc. Like- 
wise, if the inspectors find that a country, 
say Russia, is using the material to make 
atomic bombs, there is nothing we can do 
by way of recapturing the material un- 
less, of course, we decided to go to war and 
retake it. We could, of course, withdraw 
from this international agency, but the 
treaty makes no provision in such case that 
we would be able to reclaim from the agency 
materials already donated but not committed 
to any nation. 

Incidentally, the United States has al- 
ready entered into 37 individual bilateral 
agreements with various friendly countries 
concerning research and the construction of 
atomic power reactors, under conditions 
that provide some measure of self-protec- 
tion to the United States. Therefore, why 
can’t the “atoms for peace” program be 
pursued under these bilateral agreements? 
Why do we need this treaty? Why do we 
have to join an international monstrosity 
that deprives us of our protection and that 
includes our enemies along with our friends 
as recipients of American give-away? 

The $500 million figure only refers to the 
cost of the atomic material. In addition to 
donating the $500 million worth of atomic 
bomb material, under the treaty, we would 
pay for the cost of the operation of the 
agency at the same ratio we pay for the 
United Nations. Last year, incidentally, our 
contribution to the United Nations was ap- 
proximately $70 million. I, of course, shall 
oppose this treaty. / 


Lincoln’s Birthday Address by the Hon- 
orable Theodore R. McKeldin, Gov- 
ernor of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 12 the Governor of Maryland, the 
Honorable Theodore R. McKeldin, deliv- 
ered an address before the Lions Club of 
Hagerstown, which was so rich in his- 
torical references and contemporary 
ideas that I feel it should be given as 
wide distribution as possible. The excel- 
lence of the speech also seemed to be 
especially appropriate because of the ex- 
cellence of the work done by the club 
members who heard it, and I should like 
to take this opportunity to pay my own 
special tribute to those members, and 
particularly to the officers of the club: 
W. Thackara Brown, president; Rev. 
Mark G. Wagner, first vice president; 
Herman L. Stockslager, second vice presi- 
dent; William L. Donaldson, third vice 
president; Joseph S. Foltz, secretary; R. 
Paul Hoffman, assistant secretary; Wil- 
liam H. Colvin, treasurer; Phil O’Connell, 
lion tamer; Arthur C. Miller, tail twist- 
er; Robert F. Lesher, immediate past 
president; and Jacob L. Hoffman, Quay 
J. Sagle, W. Paul Settles, and Ralph E. 
Wallace, directors, 

I now ask unanimous consent that 
Governor McKeldin’s speech be printed 
in the Appendix of today’s RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS sy Gov. THEODORE R. McKerpin 


The pleasure that anyone must feel in ad- 
dressing a group of patriotic Americans on 
Lincoln's birthday is doubled for me today 
by a piece of information I have received. I 
am told that the members of the Lions Club 
are joining with other citizens of Hagers- 
town in planning an appropriate celebration 
of the centennial anniversary of the battle 
of Antietam, which is just 5 years ahead. 

If the shades of the illustrious dead are 
conversant with the deeds of their succes- 
sors, I dare assert that nothing could please 
the spirit of Lincoln more than this project. 
For it was the military success at Antietam 
that unbound his hands and enabled him to 
become the commander-in-chief in fact as 
well as in name; therefore it should be cele- 
brated as one of the few decisive battles of 
the world. 

Up to that time the war had been an al- 
most unbroken tale of failure for the Union. 
Today we can understand that this was not 
in fact what it seemed to be. The superi- 
ority of the North in industrial production 
had not had time to make itself felt, while 
the military brilliance of the southern com- 
manders was having its full effect. 

Lee's plan of the battle of Antietam was 
daring in the extreme, yet simplicity itself. 
It was based in part on the terrain, but in 
the main on his estimate of his opponent. He 
knew that McClellan was above all else cau- 
tious. For that reason Lee dared divide his 
army and send some of his finest shock 
troops under his finest battle leader, Jack- 
son, around the flank. In the meantime 
Lee's advance commander was to invite at- 
tack at South Mountain. If the attack broke 
down, so much the better, but if it were 
pressed with vigor the Confederates were to 
fall back, drawing McClellan down into the 
valley, where Lee, relying on the Union gen- 
eral's caution, would use his inferior forces to 
hold him in play until the thunderbolt could 
fall on his flank. 

It failed because McClellan learned of the 
plan and refused to be held in play. In- 
stead, he abandoned caution and attacked 
with everything he had, so Lee suddenly 
found himself in a desperate position and 
only his supreme tactical genius enabled 
him to pull out of it without disaster. 

The battle turned, in fact, on one of those 
unpredictable things that will happen in any 
army. The plan was a superb example of 
the calculated risk. It was expected that 
the part of the army under Lee would find 
itself in a position that might appear to be 
hopeless to any commander who did not 
know what was going on. It was essential, 
therefore, that each corps commander should 
be informed of the whole plan, lest he lose 
heart and give way; so each was sent a copy 
of the plan with orders to destroy it as soon 
as he had mastered it. 

Most of them followed orders literally— 
one is said to have chewed up his copy of 
the dispatch—but there was a slip. His- 
torians have evolved the theory that some 
fantastic fool of a staff officer, knowing that 
his general was informed, decided to keep 
the original order as a souvenir, so he 
wrapped it around three cigars and stuck it 
in his pocket. Then the attack at South 
Mountain was pressed with vigor, and in the 
confusion attendant on falling back the 
package fell out of the officer’s pocket. In 
any event, when the Union forces poured 
into the abandoned headquarters a sergeant 
picked up the cigars and was intelligent 
enough to realize the importance of the 
paper wrapped around them, which he 
promptly took to headquarters. 

Humanly speaking, it was pure chance; 
but there are those who see in it the inter- 
position of a divine providence that had de- 
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creed that human slavery should perish as 
far as this country is concerned. 

Leaving that point undetermined, let us 
look at the results of McClellan's fierce at- 
tack when, by all the rules of his own nature 
he should have hesitated. By a series of 
brilliant maneuvers Lee held his line, but he 
had to recall the flanking forces and at that 
his army was so fearfully mauled that it 
would have been madness to risk another 
battle, so he abandoned Maryland. 

Lincoln had long meditated an Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, but to issue it while the 
Union was losing steadily would have been 
to invite ridicule. But when Lee had been 
stopped and driven back the proclamation 
took on dignity and force; and it instantly 
transformed the war from a defense of the 
Union into a crusade for liberty, rallying all 
lovers of freedom to the Union side. 

This is, as I see it, the tremendous sig- 
nificance of Antietam. Here is the spot on 
which the Federal Army was transfigured. 
It came to this field merely the champion of 
the political principle of union; it left this 
field the champion of the moral principle 
that all men are created equal and endowed 
with inalienable rights, among them being 
liberty. In that character it retrieved its 
former defeats and won at last, 

Nor let us forget the other side. By the 
same act the Confederate Army lost its 
moral advantage. As Chesterton put it: 


“When Lee, the last of the heroes, came 
With the men of the South and a flag like 
flame, 
And called the land by its lovely name 
In the unforgotten song.” 


They came as men who were defending 
their firesides against invasion and as such 
they were invincible. It was after Antietam 
that they had laid upon them the onus of 
defending the institution of human slavery, 
and under that burden they sank. Military 
genius beyond compare in the high com- 
mand, and in the rank and file such courage 
and devotion as have never been surpassed 
could not avail when they were fighting 
against the release of bondmen, as they were 
after Antietam. 

This was the bloodiest battle of the Civil 
War, and that war was, in proportion to the 
numbers engaged, the bloodiest war of 
modern times. This gives a solemnity to 
the spot that every visitor above the level of 
the brute must feel. But the men on both 
sides who died here died for a high ideal; and 
the spot on which the blood of a brave man 
is spilled for a high ideal becomes forever 
after holy ground. 

To maintain such a place in reverent 
memory is, in the literal sense of the word, 
a work of piety, which originally meant 
“loyal devotion.” For what is a nation? 
Is it a certain area of land occupied by a 
certain number of people? But that can 
describe a concentration camp, which is 
certainly not a nation. The United States 
of America occupies a continent, but the 
continent was here for many ages before the 
country. 

The living nation is neither land nor 
people. It is the collective memory of all 
the great and good whose lives have made 
it honorable in the eyes of the human race. 
Not the least of these are the nameless ones, 
the anonymous soldiers who vanished in the 
flame and smoke of battle and whose death 
gave life to freedom and country. 

To perpetuate this collective memory is to 
perpetuate the nation by giving renewed 
vitality to what is finest and noblest in it. 
It would be wrong, it would be inexpressibly 
wicked, to dedicate the field of Antietam to 
the glory of the god of battles, but you have 
no such purpose in mind. You are pro- 
posing to dedicate it not to Mars, but to his 
victims—to courage and self-sacrifice, to the 
loyalty that never falters at the iron gates 
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of death. For these are the true life of the 
nation. Strip the United States of all its 
other possessions, but if you leave it the 
courage, self-sacrifice and loyalty of its peo- 
ple, it will inevitably rise again, more glori- 
ous, more magnificent than before. 

You may rest assured that the work you 
have undertaken has the sympathetic inter- 
est of the State, and in proportion as it is 
better understood I am certain that the 
interest will take an increasingly active 
form, and will spread from the State to the 
Nation. 

For I know that you are undertaking the 
work in a spirit neither mercenary nor 
Vainglorious. I know that you look upon 
Antietam as Lincoln looked upon Gettys- 
burg; and I know that you will most will- 
ingly repeat after him: “We cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
round. It is for us the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far 
80 nobly advanced. That this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.“ 


Washington Seminar on Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an article by 
Our distinguished colleague from Mis- 
Souri [Mr. HENNINGS], which appeared 
in the NEA Journal for February of this 
year. The Senator from Missouri dis- 
Cusses in his article the new program of 
the National Education Association for 
establishing a Washington seminar on 
government, for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers, in order to in- 
Crease the understanding of government 
in the classrooms of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I Concnarctate THE NEA on Irs WASHINGTON 
BEMINAR ON GOVERNMENT 
(By THomas C. HENNINGS, JR.) 

It is a pleasure to take this means of con- 
Fratulating the NEA, and especially its travel 
division and its department of social studies, 
for establishing a Washington seminar on 
government, planned especially for elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school teachers. 

I understand that this seminar, given dur- 

ng a 5-week period in the summer, includes 
briefings by a number of prominent Govern- 
Ment officials, extensive visits on Capitol 

U. and meetings with a number of well- 
known personalities. 2 

Certainly today the teacher has no greater 
Tesponsibility than that of understanding 
the operations of our Government and of be- 
ing able to portray them accurately and 
With human interest. To me, the impor- 
tance of a teacher's concern for government 
pianot be overestimated. Our citizens and 

uture voters must be quickened in their 
awareness of the operations of our Gov- 
ernment. 

It is axiomatic that a well-informed elec- 
torate is essential in directing those in au- 

ty toward the wisest and most just 
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course. When there is a lack of interest and 
understanding on the part of those charged 
with molding the future of our country, our 
democratic system is not functioning effec- 
tively. The influence, then, of better-in- 
formed teachers is without doubt a major 
factor. 

Such a firsthand experience is bound to 
result in greater understanding of the forces 
that operate in our democracy. Attending 
various sessions of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches gives a vivid and con- 
crete reality to the faults as well as the vir- 
tues of our Federal Government. It is ex- 
tremely important that all of us understand 
the weaknesses in our system, for under- 
standing is essential to correction. 

When teachers see the personalities, 
agencies, and all the other various forces 
that interact on each other, they will cer- 
tainly come away with a more accurate pic- 
ture of the complex Government machinery. 

For instance, a great many people do not 
understand the function of the various con- 
gressional committees, and most people do 
not realize what a quantity of important 
work is done in committee sessions. In these 
meetings, Congressmen hear witnesses and 
draft legislation. It is only after careful 
research and exchange of ideas that legisla- 
tion reaches the floor for consideration. 

Teachers. will be allowed a thorough look 
into these laboratories of Congress, because 
the seminar has the importance 
of allowing ample time to attend meetings 
on Capitol Hill. I understand that there 
will be opportunity to visit various Govern- 
ment agencies and to learn of the services 
they perform. 

For example, briefing sessions will famil- 
lartze teachers with such little-known con- 
gressional activities as performing services 
for constituents. Their requests vary widely 
and. require such different activities as the 
following: gathering and sending informa- 
tion about better agricultural methods, as- 
sisting people in their applications for social- 
security benefits, helping them to meet the 
proper Government authorities in making 
international trade arrangements. 

I know that by personally witnessing the 
dynamics of our Government, those attend- 
ing the seminar will be able to get the feel 
of Washington—a place that is uniquely 
itself, and yet, at once a major instigator and 
reflector of much that is happening in the 
world today. 


I urge as many teachers as possible to make 
an effort to attend the 1957 Washington 
seminar. (For further information about 
the seminar, to be held June 24-July 26, 
write to NEA Travel Division.) 


Our Most Unusual Presidential 
Inaugurations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address of great historical 
value, entitled “Our Most Unusual Presi- 
dential Inaugurations,” which recently 
was delivered before the Rotary Club of 
Charleston, W. Va., and also at historic 
Greenbrier College for Women, in Lewis- 
burg, W. Va. The speaker was Dr. Fred- 
erick Taylor Wilson, nationally known 
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lecturer and authority on our American 
Presidents. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The first inauguration of Thomas Jefferson 
on March 4, 1801, was also the first inaugura- 
tion to take place in the city of Washington, 
Jefferson, who had been Vice President under 
John Adams, opposed Adams for reelection 
as President in 1800. Adams had won the 
Presidency 4 years before over Jefferson by 
only 3 electoral votes. Both Adams and 
Jefferson were signers of the Declaration of 
Independence—the only signers of that his- 
toric document ever to become President, 
and by a strange turn of events these two 
great men, one near 91 years of age and the 
other past 83 years of age, died on the same 
day——-exactly 50 years after they had signed 
the Declaration of Independence—July 4, 
1826. Jefferson, of Virginia, and Aaron Burr, 
of New York, in this election of 1800, had 
the same number of electoral votes—73, and 
the House of Representatives was called upon 
to solve the riddle. That it did by choosing 
Jefferson as President and Burr as Vice Presi- 
dent. Burr, before his term of office as Vice 
President had expired, killed Alexander 
Hamilton, the great New Yorker and former 
Secretary of the Treasury in the Cabinet of 
George Washington, in a duel and a few years 
later was also indicted on a charge of treason. 
He was never able afterward to regain his 
former distinction, and he died many years 
later unwept, unhonored, and unsung. On 
the other hand, Thomas Jefferson served for 
8 years as President and lived to see two of 
his fine Virginia neighbors, James Madison 
and James Monroe also serve, each for 8 years 
as President. The interesting thing about 
Jefferson's inauguration, from a personal 
standpoint, was that he lived in a boarding 
house near the Capitol and walked over to 
the Capitol to his inauguration and returned 
to that boarding house and took his place 
at the table as an ordinary member of the 
boarding-house family. He later moved to 
the White House. He was a widower. He 
had two daughters who later were in Wash- 
ington as the wives of two Congressmen from 
the State of Virginia. 

The next very unusual inauguration took 
place 24 years later on March 4, 1825, when 
John Quincy Adams, a son of John Adams 
who had been defeated by Jefferson, was 
inaugurated in what is now Statuary Hall. 
Although John Quincy Adams had fewer 
popular votes than Andrew Jackson and also 
fewer electoral votes, he was chosen, like 
Jefferson, by the House of Representatives as 
President and served for the 4 ensuing years. 
He had been Secretary of State under Mon- 
roe and incidentally was 1 of 6 Secretaries 
of State who later became President of the 
United States. One of the interesting spec- 
tators when Adams took the oath of office 
was Marquis Lafayette, at that time a visitor 
in this country. Four years later, Andrew 
Jackson who had won distinction as a hero 
of the Battle of New Orleans, fought after 
Adams as one of the commissioners signed 
the Treaty of Peace over in Europe, defeated 
Adams for President, Two years later John 
Quincy Adams returned to Washington as 
a and died 17 years later in the 
Capitol after having served during these 
years in the very room in which he had 
taken the oath of office as President many 
years before. He was the only son of a Presi- 
dent ever to become. President and he was 
also the only President ever to serve as a 
Member of Congress after being President of 
the United States. 

William Henry Harrison, a Whig who was 
elected President in 1840 over Martin Van 
Buren, the handpicked successor of Jack- 
son 4 years before, also had a very interest- 
ing inauguration day, March 4, 1841. It was 
a time of great depression and neither his 
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wife or any child came to Washington to 
see him inaugurated as President. He died 
30 days later without either wife or child 
ever seeing him either alive or dead as Presi- 
dent of the United States. The wife, how- 
ever, lived for 23 years longer. Harrison at 
that time was 68 years of age—our oldest 
President then and our oldest President now. 
He had gone to the White House as President 
from the position of county court clerk down 
at Cincinnati—his home city on the Ohio 
River. He delivered an inaugural address of 
1% hours in length, which no doubt greatly 
tired him as well as all his listeners. Later 
he rode a white horse in the inaugural pa- 
rade hatless, gloveless, overcoatless, and 
doomed himself thereby to an early death. 

The inauguration day of Franklin Pierce 
of New Hampshire, on March 4, 1853, was in 
many ways the saddest inauguration day in 
American history. The only child of Frank- 
lin Pierce, a bright attractive lad of 12 years, 
had been killed in a railroad wreck near 
Boston a few weeks before the time of the 
inauguration. His wife did not attend the 
inauguration and Pierce himself came into 
Washington incognito—brokenhearted and 
feeling that he was unable to meet the re- 
ception committee in the manner in which 
he should as a new President of the United 
States. Not only was Mrs. Pierce unable to 
attend inauguration but William R. King, 
the Vice President elected on the ticket with 
Pierce, was also unable to attend the inau- 
guaration. He was sworn in by special law as 
Vice President in Cuba and died soon after 
returning to his home in Alabama from Cuba 
and never served one single day as Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. That was Wil- 
liam R. King, Vice President elected with 
Pierce in the November election of 1852. In 
addition to this sorrow, Mrs. Fillmore the 
able and capable wife of the retiring Presi- 
dent, Millard Fillmore, who had had much 
to do with his rise in politics as well as 
otherwise, died as a result of exposure on the 
inauguration day, March 4, 1853. 

Abraham Lincoln, now an honored hero 
and justly so in American history, was 
smuggled into Washington for his first inau- 
guration, so great was the rising tide of sec- 
tional resentment over his election. He had 
won only 40 percent of the popular vote al- 
though he had 60 percent of the electoral 
vote and was duly elected President in the 
November election of 1860. 

The third and last contest for the Presi- 
dency which was decided by the House 
of Representatives involved Rutherford B. 
Hayes, who was the Republican candidate 
in 1876 in opposition to Samuel J. Tilden, 
of New York, the Democratic candidate. On 
the first returns of the November election 
of that year Tilden was declared elected, but 
a contest was entered by the followers of 
Hayes, and Congress for the third time was 
called upon to decide this unusual contest. 
Unwisely, the House of Representatives 
dodged its duty and selected instead an elec- 
toral commission of 15 members, which chose 
Hayes as President by only 1 electoral-vote 
majority. One member of that commission 
was James A. Garfield; who succeeded Hayes 
as President 4 years later. Chester A. 
Arthur, of New York, who was dethroned 
from his political position as Collector of the 
Port of New York by Hayes, as Vice President 
under Garfield, became Garfield's successor 
after his unfortunate death by assassination 
a few months after his election as President, 

The first inauguration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on a dismal day, March 4, 1933, 
was also the last inauguration to take place 
in Washington on March 4. Under an 
amendment soon adopted thereafter, the date 
was changed to January 20, as it now stands. 
Roosevelt, a hopeless cripple, won wide ac- 
claim in his first Inaugural address with his 
oft-quoted statement, “We have nothing to 
fear but fear itself.” Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who was President of the United States for 
12 years and 82 days, eerved as President more 
than 3 times as long as any 1 of 18 of his 
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30 predecessors in that high position. Now 
that a constitutional amendment has made 
it impossible for any man to serve more 
than 2 terms, no one else will ever serve so 
long. Our newest constitutional amendment 
restricts. the President, as everyone knows, 
to 2 terms. Incidently, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was the only Democratic President ever 
to die in office. 

President Eisenhower, when he took the 
oath of office for the second time on January 
20, 1957, was the oldest man ever to be 
sworn in for a second term. Only 10 other 
Presidents in American history ever took 
2 successive oaths as President: Mr. NIXON, 
by the way, is the fifth Vice President of the 
United States to be sworn in for a second 
term under the same President. The other 
4 were John Adams, Daniel D. Tompkins, 
Thomas R. Marshall, and John Garner, of 
Texas. 

The prayer of all good men and women 
everywhere, regardless of their political af- 
filiation, is that President Eisenhower, in 
whom rests not only the hopes of our Na- 
tion but the hopes of the world, may long 
live to pilot this Nation and the world about 
us toward the port of permanent peace and 
good will. 


Big Flood Didn't Come—That’s News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor, an article 
by Richard L. Strout describing the man- 
ner in which the TVA has this year 
saved Chattanooga from what would 
have been its fourth worst flood in his- 
tory, in contrast to the hazardous floods 
which occurred where there had been no 
controls set up over the river. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 18, 1957] 
Bro FLOOD Dipn’r Come—Tuat’s News 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WaSHINGTON.—One of the great news 
stories of 1957 is about something that 
didn’t happen—the terrible Tennessee River 
fiood of 1957 that never came. 

Right now Americans probably would be 

into their pockets for contributions 
for clothes, blankets, and food for survivors 
of the Chattanooga-Oak Ridge disaster ex- 
cept that the sullen boiling 52-foot crest 
wasn't permitted to develop. 

Playing the intricate system of twenty-odd 
dams on the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries like an organ, the young engineers 
who administer the interstate Tennessee 
Valley Authority shot through some waters, 
held back others, and operated a fantastic 
machinery of fluvial traffic control that sent 
a potentially dreadful monster harmless to 
the sea. 

Since there was no catastrophe there was 
no news, 
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In contrast, the same unusual rainfall that 
raised rivers in West Virginia, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania caused havoc there and for a 
week the news was on the destruction in a 
widespread area in West Virginia. Disaster 
is treated as news; not the absence of dis- 
aster. 
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The flood didn’t come in the TVA area 
because it had been foreseen 20 years before 
and some of the world’s boldest engineers 
had quietly trapped it. 

“Some day,” the engineers who built the 
20 dams said, “we are going to have another 
flood like that of 1867 and 1875. Floods 
come from unusual rain. The record crest 
was 58 feet in 1867 at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
We may not live to see it, but the test will 
come.” 

It has just come. There was double nor- 
mal precipitation—8 inches in most of the 
multistate area, in some places 9, 10, and 12. 
By former standards, Chattanooga would 
have had its fourth worst flood in history. 
It would have endangered the Atomic Energy 
Commicssion’s main pumping station at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., in an area where AEC has a 
billion-dollar investment. The whole com- 
plex of valleys is now alive with new targets 
for a great flood. 


GAME OF “MUD PIES” 


Then began an extraordinary game of 
“mud pies,” played by grim, sleepless young 
engineers, poring over meteorological maps 
and listening to telephoned reports for stakes 
involving property, industry, and human 
lives, 

It was perhaps the most spectacular mod- 
ern example of standing up to nature, look- 
ing the terror of flood full in the face and 
conquering it. 

The man who ran the show was Reed A. 
Elliot, TVA’s chief water-control officer. His 
TVA-trained staff are mostly young engi- 
neers. 

The big rain started January 21. Nobody 
knew how long it would last, but this was 
the flood season. So the upstream reser- 
voirs had been kept at a low level. Now 
these were allowed to fill. 

It kept raining. The storms crossed Ten- 
nessee. The dams upstream held back the 
water in the traffic-control system while 
maximum amount of nearby water surged 
past the Chattanooga area. River-gage read- 
ings and United States weather reports came 
hour by hour. Computers calculated runoff 
rates and acre-feet of impounded water. It 
was a thrilling performance, but it went 
almost unnoticed. The papers were full of 
flood news—but it came principally from 
areas not under TVA flood control, from the 
Cumberland River to the north and the Ala- 
bama and Georgia Rivers to the south. 

In the TVA struggle, meanwhile, control 
reservoirs were opened and closed to meet 
the crisis, one area being played against an- 
other. The turbid torrent would have 
smashed irresistibly through the stricken 
valley if loosed at once, but passed harm- 
lessly out, under control, an estimated 20 
feet below the hayoc stage. 

A system like this, some observers said, 
could have controlled the floods of a few 
years ago that tore through New England. 

The rains stopped February 2. For 10 days 
and nights the struggle had gone on. The 
sun came out, and a party of awed engi- 
neers flew over the battlefield. 

They knew they had won, and yet could 
hardly believe it. 


Competition for Farmers’ Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Hon. True D. Morse, Under 
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Secretary of Agriculture, and the Presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, before the 20th annual Minnesota- 
Iowa Swine Institute, at Austin, Minn., 
on February 7, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPETITION FoR FARMERS’ MARKETS 
(By True D. Morse) 

This is a world of intense competition. 
Farmers compete with other businesses for 
consumer's dollars. Different farm com- 
Modities compet with one another for a 
place in the diets of people. They com- 
pete vigorously in trying to be among the 
best buys for the housewife. Farm prod- 
~ ucts of the United States meet the com- 
Petition of products of other lands both 
on home markets and abroad. 

Any commodity group that proceeds on the 
assumption that it can force a price ad- 
vantage, or that it has a market free of 
competition, is doomed to disappointment. 
The thrifty and resourceful housewife knows 
how to shop for substitutes. Resourceful 
farmers and businessmen are alert to develop 
and expand production which is profitable. 

Most of us have only so many dollars with 
Which to supply all our current needs and 
Wants, and to provide savings for a future 
“rainy day.” We are faced with multiple 
choices in our spending. We have to decide 
how much of our incomes, after taxes, will 
be spent for food, for shelter, for clothing, 
for other necessities, and for luxuries. Con- 
sciously or subconsciously we allocate our 
funds to various goods and services, 

If anyone doubts that in this competition 
good nutritious foods in adequate amounts 
often lose out—they need only to observe 
while driving through areas where medium- 
and low-income families live. Note the 
quality of the automobiles, number of TV 
aerials, places of entertainment—and in con- 
trast the number of people lacking well- 
developed bodies with full vigor and energy. 
Statistics show that in such homes other 
Spending too often leaves the table bare of 
even minimum needs of such basic foods 
as meat, milk, and eggs. 

Food is seldom purchased on the install- 
ment plan—this is especially true for perish- 
ables like meat. The old system of buying 
groceries and meats on charge accounts is 
not commonly practiced now. ; 

But many consumer goods are commonly 
Purchased on the installment plan. Many 
industries are thus competing for the con- 
sumer's dollar. Some have even established 
& first mortgage position on consumer's in- 
comes. Because of the installment payments 
Which must be paid, they have a priority on 
the consumer's dollar and other products 
Can only take what is left. Future income 
is often committed before it is earned. 

Almost all homes are now paid for on an 
Installment plan, generally running for a 
Period of 15 to 30 years. Many automobiles 
are purchased on the installment plan; in 
fact, during the past four years installment 
debt on automobiles alone has almost 
doubled—from $7.7 billion in December 1952 
to $14.5 billion in late 1956. A great many 
Other items are purchased by many con- 
Sumers on the installment plan. 

The old familiar meat market is almost a 

thing of the past. Now we shop in stores 
that are stocked with thousands of items 
to attract the dollars of the housewife. 
In the supermarkets of today, meat often 
is displayed with about 5,000 other items. 
Seldom do you see the meat counter near 
the front of the store. In the grocery store 
of today, the farmer meets intense competi- 
tion for the dollars that shouki be spent for 
Products of our farms and ranches. 

Crowding into and about the modern shop- 
Ping centers are stores and-shops of many 
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kinds to attract shoppers, even before they 
reach the food markets. 

There is intense competition among prod- 
ucts produced on farms. Hog, beef, and 
poultry farmers are competing with one 
another—and they all have the added com- 
petition of dairy and seafood products. For 
evidence, just watch the thrifty housewife 
study the price tags as she shops for proteins 
for her family. 

Food consumption per person has shifted 
in the past 15 years—poultry up 11 pounds, 
almost double; beef up over 23 pounds, more 
than 40 percent; pork down slightly—1l 
pound,. Why? For one thing, poultry pro- 
ducers went after quality, ready-to-use and 
mass production to get more customers, 
This is but one example. 

There are other striking evidences of the 
way intense competition is changing the 
markets for farmers. 

Cotton consumption per capita has not 
increased in the past 30 years—while other 
fibers have gained rapidly, going up about 4 
times 


Long staple cotton producers asked Con- 
gress to permit lower price supports—they 
are meeting competition. Their acreage al- 
lotments were almost doubled for this year. 

Soybean growers have given an outstanding 
example of what can be accomplished, how 
production can be expanded, and profits 
increased by meeting competition. 

Use of fruits and vegetables has gone up— 
and less potatoes and cereals are consumed 
on a per capita basis. 

Citrus production and use has about 
trebled in the past 20 years—while use of 
most other fruits has not expanded. This 
has been primarily the result of more con- 
venient and condensed packaging for con- 
sumers—while retaining quality. 

Margarine has replaced almost one-half 
the butter since 1940. Price is said to be 


the primary reason. Some progress has been 


made in the past few years in regaining 
markets for butter, 

Commercial corn areas are spreading into 
the South and East as governmental pro- 
grams have held prices up and acreages down 
in the Corn Belt. In 1957 there were 54 
counties added to the commercial corn area, 
including counties in States like Georgia, 
Alabama, North Carolina, Tenenssee and 
Arkansas. When the commercial corn area 
was first outlined in 1938, it included 566 
counties in 12 States. Now there are 894 
counties in 24 States. 

I find increasing discussion of the hog and 
pork problem. One leader says, “Basically, 
I think the hog is in trouble.” Pork has lost 
about 25 percent of its demand (in terms of 
the percentage of consumer income) that it 
once had. 

There seems general agreement that-a 
major problem with pork is fat. Farmers 
are moving toward meat-type hogs and proc- 
essors are trimming more fat off pork cuts. 
Trimming off outside fat is often not 
enough—lard-type hogs produce too much 
fat imbedded inside the lean meat to suit 
many consumers. 

Such meetings as this recognize that prog- 
ress in producing top quality pork is not 
fast enough to meet competition. Market 
hogs, on an average, still produce enough 
meat for 2 persons but enough lard for 3 

e. 


Lard demand has declined, largely due to 
increased competition from vegetable oils 
and industrial substitutes. Lard accounts 
for approximately 21 percent of the weight 
of the live hog. As recently as a decade ago, 
the value of lard accounted for almost 16 
percent of the wholesale value of the prod- 
ucts from a hog. But nowadays lard ac- 
counts for only about 11 percent of the hog'’s 
value. 

Hog farmers can expand their markets. 
It will take continued combined teamwork— 
among farmers, processors, and sellers, 
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Producers of hogs cannot afford to neglect 
quality. Farmers must produce hogs which 
will make top-quality pork and lard that will 
be desirable to consumers. 

Processors cannot afford to neglect appear- 
ance or quality. 

They need to use more adequately pric- 
ing system which rewards the farmers who 
produce high-quality meat-type hogs—the 
U. S. No. 1 kind. 

Packers and processors must, and usually 
do, convert the animals into satisfactory 
and attractive products. 

The same approach applies on through the 
marketing process until the final products 
reach the consumer. 

We know the consumer’s preference is for 
leaner pork, and that preference is being 
reflected to some extent in hog valués, De- 
spite the growing demand for leaner pork, 
however, less than one-fifth of the 70 to 80 
3 hogs marketed annually are the meat 
ype. . 

But even with hogs which are not of the 
meat type, slaughterers and processors, 
through cutting and processing, can do much 
to provide satisfactory products. During the 
past year or more, many packers have been 


_ trimming their pork much closer than usual, 


with the result that there has been more 
consumer satisfaction. 

A major problem with hogs that produce 
too much fat Is the ever present temptation 
to leave too much fat on the pork cuts in an 
effort to sell it at lean meat prices. This 
temptation grows as hog prices go up. As 
more fat is forced onto consumers, there is 
a tendency to drive more business perma- 
nently away from farmers who produce hogs. 

Through improved production practices on 
the part of the farmers, and improved proc- 
essing and marketing practices, consumers 
can get the lean meat they prefer, and at no 
greater relative cost. If consumers are satis- 
fied with a product, they will tend to demand 
more of that product. 

There is a need for continued strong em- 
phasis on finding new and expanded uses or 
outlets for lard. Even a good meat-type hog 
still yields considerable lard. A very good 
export demand has been developed for United 
States produced lard, but we should not de- 
pend wholly upon this outlet for our surplus 
production. There is no assurance that the 
current export demand will hold under 

price levels either here or abroad. 

Competition from a wide variety of pro- 
teins, fats, and oils, must be met—both in 
quality and price. 


ble competitive prices for hogs. For example, 
hogs are produced primarily with corn and 
other feed grains, while beef depends pri- 
marily on grass and roughage. It is a major 
reason why farmers producing hogs, along 
with other farmers and ranchers who produce 
meat, milk, and eggs, are deeply concerned— 
along with grain farmers—that the corn and 
feed grain programs be kept practical for live- 
stock farmers, dairymen, and poultry pro- 
ducers, and enable them to compete and en- 
large their markets, 

In the arena of intense competition, unfor- 
tunately some laws and governmental pro- 
grams have been one reason why certain 
farmers have lost markets. Thus farm fam- 
ilies have often been hurt rather than helped. 

Farmers producing various farm products 
are increasingly dependent on those who 
process and sell. It is highly important for 
effective competition that there be aggressive 
selling. The fine way in which businesses 
have thrown their sales promotion programs 
into high gear to help move excess farm 
products into consumption has been espe- 
cially evident in meat at various times. It 
makes stronger markets for farmers; it up- 
grades the diets of people. 
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For example, in the fall and winter of 1955 
great oversupplies of pork were sold, to set an 
all-time record rate of consumption per 
capita. It helped increase prices and expand 
markets for the future. 

Last fall 16 percent more turkeys—a record 

~high—were sold, and the total meat con- 
sumption was kept record high. We need to 
recognize constantly and give credit for such 
cooperation by the processors and food trade. 

President Eisenhower, within the past 

month, has said in various addresses and 


messages: 

“Our economy is strong, expanding, and 
fundamentally sound.” 

“It is productive for a widely shared 
prosperity.” 


“The vast productive power of the Ameri- 
can economy was demonstrated again in 1956 
in a record national output of $412 billion of 
goods and services.” 

“In addition to providing this material 
basis for better living, our free economy gives 
indispensable support to our form of political 
life and offers unparalleled opportunities to 
the individual for personal choice and de- 
velopment.” 

“There are grounds for confidence that the 
Nation’s over-all prosperity will be extended 
into the months ahead.” 

“Consumer expenditures should be sus- 
tained by favorable employment conditions 
and good earnings.” 

Population growth continues to surge up 
rapidly. People will continue to have a high 
level of income with which to buy. Farmers 
can sell more of their products and have a 
more rapidly growing income. They can do 
it by vigorously meeting competition for the 
consumer’s dollar. People want and need 
more meat, milk, and eggs. Let's find ways 
to sell profitably more of these good farm 
products. 


Negotiations—Not Sanctions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
very informative editorial which has ap- 
peared in the influential New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 20, 1957] 


NEGOTIATIONS—NOT SaNcrions 


Despite the crisis*atmoephere that has sur- 
rounded the negotiations between the United 
States and Israel, those negotiations con- 
tinue. That is as it should be. Mr. Dulles’ 
plan for free navigation of the Gulf of 
Aquaba is a good one. It is not perfect, be- 
cause there are limits to what one nation can 
guarantee in such matters unless it is pre- 
pared to announce in advance that it will 
enforce it decisions by arms. But the discus- 
sions that are reported between this country 
and other maritime states offer at least a 
strong probability that Israel's rights to free 
passage through the gulf to the Red Sea will 
be sustained, Everything that is done to 
strengthen this probability, including sta- 
tioning of United Nations forces, brings closer 
a settlement that will enable Israel to with- 
draw from the gulf positions without jeop- 
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ardizing its trade and communications in 
that area. 

The question of the Gaza Strip is more 
stubborn, because Israel has given every in- 
dication of insisting on administering the 
area. Its argument is that once Egypt re- 
turns to the small but congested area that 
flanks the Negev, the United Nations could 
not prevent a renewal of fedayeen raids into 
Israel. Admitting the strength of this con- 
tention, it is still impossible for the U. N. to 
recognize a forcible change of territorial 
status. Here again, there is room for further 
discussion, for the possible establishment of 
a commission—for methods of stiffening the 
United Nations emergency force, of giving it 
definite status and function, in guarding the 
frontier. Only if it is made apparent to the 
conscience of the world that the menace to 
Israeli security can and will be removed from 
Gaza will Israel's moral position there be- 
come wholly untenable. 

Meanwhile, the threat of sanctions has no 
place in the current situation. As the ma- 
jority and minority leaders in the Senate, 
Senators JOHNSON and KNOWLAaND, have made 
quite plain, it would be unconscionable to 
employ sanctions against little Israel when 
big Russia has been allowed to defy every 
mandate of the U. N. in suppressing the 
freedom fighters of Hungary. Moreover, 
India has successfully withstood U. N. orders 
to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir and has de- 
fiantly Incorporated the portion of that ter- 
ritory which its army holds in to the Indian 
Republic. Egypt itself paid no attention to 
Security Council orders that Israel be given 
free passage through the Suez Canal. Sanc- 
tions were not invoked in any of these cases 
of flagrant, noncompliance. They certainly 
should not be used in the present instance, 
when Israel has already withdrawn from 
much of the territory it occupied. Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold has warned that 
sanctions might introduced “new elements of 
conflict” into the situation. The position is 
complex enough without that. 

The General Assembly cannot itself impose 
sanctions. If it recommends them to the 
Security Council and they are voted by a 
majority, a veto—by France, perhaps—is 
more than likely. Under such circum- 
stances the United States should oppose a 
move which is unsound in international 
morals and could not be mandatory upon 
U. N. members in any case. Negotiation is 
needed; pressure can be applied on all parties 
involved to reach a just settlement; leader- 
ship toward such a settlement is expected of 
the United States. But talk of sanctions 
only beclouds the issue. 


The Port of Portland, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a fine 
article entitled “Port Commerce Makes 
Great Strides in 1956,” from the January 
issue of Harbor News, monthly publica- 
tion of the commission of public docks 
in Portland, Oreg. This article explains 
clearly why Portland, Oreg., has become 
one of the Nation's leading ports for the 
shipment of dry cargo. Our commission 
of public docks deserves great credit for 
this accomplishment. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Port COMMERCE Makes Bic Srrmzs tn 1956 


Implementation of long-range planning, 
capital expenditures in new facilities, and 
Just plain hard work paid off for the Com- 
mission of Public Docks at Portland dur- 
ing the year 1956. A year-end compilation 
reveals that the city-owned docks handled 
more than 1,200,000 tons of revenue cargo 
for a 32 percent increase over 1955. The long- 
range building and modernization was con- 
ceived in 1953 and approved by the voters in 
1954. It is significant that revenue ton- 
nages across Commission of Public Docks fa- 
cilities since 1953 have increased more than 
100 percent. 

Other Portland dock facilities, both public 
and private, enjoyed similar increases in 
tonnages. While the Commission of Pub- 
lic Docks owns the largest tidewater grain 
elevator on the Pacific coast, grain ship- 
ments were not included in CPD revenue 
statistics because the facility is under lease 
to a private operator. Wheat shipments from 
Portland in 1956 totaled 1,049,041 tons, al- 
most double the 559,247 ton figure of the 
year before. The expansion of the Commis- 
sion of Public Docks’ grain elevator from 2 
million bushels to 7,400,000 bushels capacity 
was an important factor in this increase. 
The total of wheat shipments from the Co- 
lumbia River to world ports in 1956 was 
2,622,650 tons, up from 1,240,516 tons the 
year before. 

It is also worthy of note that over 6 million 
tons of petroleum products were received in 
Portland during the year 1956. Longshore 
payrolls in Portland in 1955 totaled about 610 
million but increased to over $12 million in 
the year just ended. 

There is a trend in the United States for 
steadily increasing imports of foreign ores 
and concentrates. Turning attention to this 
phase of world commerce resulted in an in- 
crease of 39 percent for bulk cargoes in- 
bound. Leaders were ores, 24,631 tons in 1956 
compared with 4,849 in 1955, and ore con- 
centrates which totaled 42,444 tons in 1956 
compared with 32,054 tons in 1955. As a 
sidelight, this activity has made it attrac- 
tive for ore-laden vessels to discharge general 
cargo at Portland piers, which otherwise 
might have been unloaded at other ports. 

Export of bulk commodities was a very im- 
portant factor in Portland’s 1956 commerce, 
too. This category was up 600 percent over 
1955. Leading the way was coal with export 
tonnage of 284,869 tons compared with 21,- 
256 tons in 1955. The coal movement is ex- 
pected to maintain a high level: approxi- 
mately 70,000 tons will move through the 
port by the end of February. Scrap moved 
to foreign destinations in the amount of 
88,049 tons in 1956. Other important bulk 
commodities moving in export were briquets, 
tallow, sulfur, and ferrophosphorus, all of 
which are gaining in volume. 

Retention of established tonnage through 
the port and solicitation of new cargoes that 
have swelled Portland's waterborne com- 
merce requires modern, efficient physical fa- 
cilities. The year 1956, second in the mod- 
ernization program, was one of great accom- 
plishment along this line. In the area of 
general-cargo facilities, improvements were 
made at all three major terminals, of which 
the high point was the putting into opera- 
tion of a rehabilitated terminal No. 2, in 
effect providing a new three-ship dock and 
warehouse plant. At the time the com- 
mission of public docks purchased this dock 
from private interests, one berth had been 
unusable for several years and the other 
slip berth was limited in use. The old piling 
and decking was torn out and replaced with 
treated materials which will last decades. 
Aprons were widened and double-rail tracks 
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installed to facilitate both loading to and 
from the dock as well as directly from and 
to rail cars (direct transfer). One berth 
was lengthened to accommodate the increas- 
ingly larger ships being used in world 
commerce. 

Nearing completion at the commission's 
7,400,000-bushel grain elevator is a new suc- 
tion system for unloading grain from barges 
that will treble the rate of unloading. Un- 
loading capacity is now 4,000 bushels per 
hour but within weeks will be increased to 
8,000 bushels per hour. The Columbia River 
Basin area of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho annually produces approximately 100 
million bushels of wheat, as well as other 
grains. The area consumes only one-fourth 
of this production and therefore a great 
share goes into the export market. Barge 
transportation on the Columbia River has 
been the key to low-cost transportation to 
the port. 

As we mentioned earlier, the export and 
import of bulk dry commodities through the 
port is becoming of increasing importance. 
Improvements in the bulk unloading sys- 
tem last year included the installation of 
two 30-cubic-yard steel hoppers for receiv- 
ing bulk commodities handled with two 
Whirley cranes, thus speeding ship dis- 
charge. Plans are well along toward the 
start of construction of brandnew bulk han- 
dling facilities. 

A topnotch physical plant has enabled the 
traffic department to solicit the business that 
has been reflected in the tremendous ton- 
nage increases. Freight rates are an im- 
portant factor in the work of the traffic de- 
partment. Portland enjoys equal rates with 
all other Pacific coast ports on cargo mov- 
ing to and from transcontinental points and 
has a freight-rate advantage in much of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. Steamer 
Tates between Portland and world ports are 
on a parity with our competitive ports, too. 

These are the things the commission of 
Public docks is doing at Portland, Oreg., the 
Progressive port of the Pacific. 


Meaning of the Middle East Doctrine 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
very perceptive and very able editorial 
Which appeared in the Forth Worth 
Star-Telegram on February 15. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of 
— February 15, 1957] 

MEANING Is CLEAR 

Tf it is Jess than the President and the 
State Department asked, the language of 
the Middle Eastern doctrine as approved by 
two Senate committees should be expected 
to serve its purpose, which is to place the 
Soviet Union on notiee that an incursion 
into this strategic region will be accom- 
Panied by the danger of war, 

The Armed Forces and Foreign Relations 
Committees have changed an “authoriza- 
tion” for the use of troops to a statement 
that the United States is “prepared” to take 
such action, The implication of a lighter 
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commitment should recommend itself to the 
American people, which traditionally is 
hesitant to make sweeping and unspecific 
extensions of the executive power, and to 
the Congress, which is jealous of its war- 
making prerogative. 

For its effect upon the Soviet Union and 
the Middle East, however, it can be suspected 


that the revised resolution will provide the 


President with the congressional support he 
has sought. It is not so much the language 
of the resolution which the Communists will 
examine as the circumstances of its course 
through Congress. In this respect it has 
been made clear that Congress understands 
and tacitly approves the power the President 
already inherently holds to dispatch troops 
for the emergency defense of this Nation, 
and that in the matter of Soviet encroach- 
ment upon the Middle East there is no essen- 
tial difference in viewpoint between the 
Congress and the President. This situation 
makes the American position abundantly 
plain to the Kremlin, and this is about all 
the resolution was meant to achieve in the 
first place, 

Resolutions which say too much, however, 
may be regretted later. Too much explicit- 
ness can embarrass the flexibility of policy. 
The present one, as drafted, is hardly a po- 
tential overcommitment. But its meaning 
will not be misinterpreted as an expression 
of weakness either toward aggressive Com- 
munist intent or in support of the executive. 


Progress on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the leading 
editorial from today’s issue of the New 
York Times. The editorial is entitled 
“Progress on Civil Rights.” 

Mr. President, we are locked in a great 
national struggle which is an expression 
of the Nation’s conscience upon the sub- 
ject of the validity of the Constitution 
of the United States as to all our citizens. 
This editorial very eloquently comments 
on our progress to date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of February 20, 
. 1957 
PROGRESS ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

On both sides of the Capitol the proponents 
of civil-rights legislation are edging forward 
toward an inevitable showdown with the die- 
hard opposition. 

If anything in this fleld does get through, 
it will probably consist of part or all of the 
administration’s moderate program, which 
includes strengthening of Federal powers in 
clvil-rights cases, granting added protection 
to Negroes at the ballot box, and establishing 
an investigatory commission. While neither 
Senate nor House hearings on these and re- 
lated proposals have yet been closed, it is a 
definite mark of progress that a terminal date 
has been set by both subcommittees. Repre- 
sentative CELLER has fixed next Tuesday as 
absolutely the final hearing day for the group 
of which he is chairman, while the Senate 
subcommittee has decided by a 4-to-2 vote 
to close its doors Just a week later, 
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Already on the Senate side there is talk 
of further and prolonged hearings before the 
full committee and, on top of that, if some 
kind of legislation is ultimately sent to the 
fioor, there will surely be another and more 
intense filibuster in the Senate itself. So 
the path is still a long and hard one, but 
despite all the obstacles the present outlook 
is somewhat brighter for a reasonable civil- 
rights bill than it has previously been. 

This is so for various reasons, not the least 
of which are political, While it is pleasanter 
to speak of the moral issues in civil-rights 
bills—and the moral issues are vital—it 
would be unrealistic to ignore the factor of 
party politics in this situation. The Repub- 
licans had some success in the last election 
in their effort to recapture the Negro vote— 
of great importance to them in the large 
northern citles—and it is no reflection on the 
sincere belief of many Republicans in the 
need for civil-rights legislation to observe 
that, from the strictly practical point of view, 
the GOP is not likely to throw away the 
present opportunity of working for measures 
that will redound to its credit in Negro eyes, 

While the southern Democrats are more 
bitterly opposed than ever to Federal action 
on civil rights, their northern colleagues are 
pressing hard in the opposite direction. It 
is in no sense to impugn their sincerity, 
either, to point out that the Democrats in 
the North need the Negro vote as badly as 
the Republicans do. The Democratic ad- 
visory council has Just come out strongly for 
civil-rights legislation in a declaration not 
lacking in political overtones; and the lib- 
eral—or northern and western—wing of the 
party is determined to work hard for a civil- 
rights record no matter what the southern 
Democrats say or do, 

It is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that the traditional Republican-southern 
Democratic coalition that dominates the Sen- 
ate may break down on this issue, and that 
a temporary liaison of Republicans and non- 
southern Democrats may succeed in putting 
across a mild civil-rights program. If so, 
they will, of course, squabble over who 
should get the credit, but that will be of less 
importance than the substantive accomplish- 
ment of bringing the Negro citizen nearer his 
he — of completely equal and protected 
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Slur at the National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday. February 20, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very fine 
editorial published in the Astorian 
Budget, of Astoria, Oreg., on January 
31. In the past I have found that I could 
support the editorial position of the 
Astorian Budget on only a few occa- 
sions. Therefore it gives me great pleas- 
ure that in good conscience I can on this 
subject subscribe to the position taken 
by this newspaper with respect to Sec- 
retary Wilson's unfortunate statement 
concerning the National Guard. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SLUR AT NATIONAL GUARD 

On the islands of the Pacific no poppies 

grow, Mr, Wilson, But like Flanders Field, 
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in New Guinea, Mindanao, the crosses lie 
“row on row.“ 

And those crosses, Mr. Wilson, bear the 
characteristic 20“ in front of their name- 
sakes’ Army serial number—the “20” being 
the prefix to a National Guard (draft dodger, 
by your terms) serial number. 

The islands of the Pacific contain within 
their coral rock the last remains of many 
Northwest National Guard men—members 
of the first American Army division to go 
overseas after the United States became in- 
volved in the great second chapter of the 
80-year-old world war. They were, how- 
ever, just part of the vanguard of American 
fighting men overseas in World War II— 
part of the nine American National Guard 
divisions who preceded the Army and Ma- 
rine Corps overseas in early 1942. 

And, Mr. Wilson, what about that New 
Mexico National Guard infantry company, 
wiped out in a single action at Kasserine 
Pass in North Africa during the early stages 
of the North African campaign? Is it possi- 
ble that the small town in New Mexico whose 
proud National Guard members succumbed 
to the German weapons will sympathize with 
your remarks. 

The National Guard—probably the strong- 
est and most potent element of America's 
national defense—little deserves the un- 
called-for, contemptible slur from the coun- 
try's Secretary of Defense. In deference to 
the men of the National Guard who have 
stood ready to answer their country's call; 
served in ill-fitting uniforms with wooden 
weapons; gone to the far corners of the 
world, unequipped; and suffered humiliation 
at the hands of the Army and the 
Marine Corps; suffered their bullet wounds 
and malaria bugs and death—and now your 
ill-guided, foot-in-the-mouth snarls, you, 
Mr. Wilson, have no alternative but to tender 
your resignation to President Eisenhower, 
a man who knew, respected, admired, and 
depended upon the men of the American 
National Guard. 
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Federal Tax Policy and the Economic 
Challenges of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by the Honorable WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Democrat of Arkansas, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, Committee on Ways and Means, 
and chairman of the Tax Policy Subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Economic Committee, 
before the Tax Executives Institute, Inc., 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Monday, February 18, 1957: 

FEDERAL Tax POLICY AND THE ECONOMIC 

CHALLENGES or 1957 

Just about a month ago, President Eisen- 
hower presented to the Congress the largest 
budget ever submitted when Armed Forces 
of the United States were not actively en- 
gaged somewhere in the world. Everyone 
here, I am sure, is aware of the stormy re- 
ception accorded that budget. Extensive 
discussions in various public forums all over 
the country have explored virtually every 
facet of the budget, I will, therefore, spare 
you my own comments on the budget de- 
tails. I would like, however, to develop with 
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you the broad context in which this budget 
and its implications for tax. policy should 
be appraised. 

As you know, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, on which I am happy to serve, re- 
cently completed its hearings on the January 
1957 economic report of the President. Dur- 
ing those hearings we had the benefit of ex- 


.tended discussions with the President's 


Council of Economic Advisers, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, other governmental officials 
and outside experts. Our purpose was to 
develop the economic outlook for 1957 and 
the major issues of economic policy facing 
the Nation in seeking to attain the objectives 
of the Employment Act of 1946. 

The testimony of these witnesses suggests 
that 1957 will be a year of further economic 
growth. In fact the budget for the fiscal 
year 1958 is predicated on a $14.8 billion in- 
crease in personal income in calendar 1957, 
over the $325.2 billion for 1956 as a whole, 
and about a $1 billion Increase in corporate 
profits. This growth in personal income and 
corporate profits, in turn, suggests an in- 
crease in the total level of economic activity 
of between 3 and 3½ percent over 1956. If 
we realize this growth, we will attain a gross 
national product of about $435 billion in 
1957, measured in prices about equal to those 
prevailing at the beginning of this year. 

There are, unfortunately, some important 
reservations about this pleasant prospect. 
Certainly one major reservation is the con- 
tinuing threat of inflation. 

A year ago it was noted that the country 
was enjoying a record prosperity and that 
further real economic expansion would nec- 
essarily be limited by increases in our pro- 
ductive resources and the efficiency of their 
use. It was recognized that in such a situa- 
tion, there is likely to be strong upward pres- 
sures on prices as producers and consumers 
intensified their bidding for limited supplies 
of goods and services. If costs and prices 
were not to go up throughout the economy, 
therefore, it was necessary to restrain the ex- 
pansion of total spending to a rate consistent 
with the rate of increase in our productive 
capacity. 

As you all know, the Federal Government 
maintained monetary and fiscal restraints 
throughout the year. Tax reductions which 
were scheduled to go into effect automatically 
on April 1, 1956, were deferred for another 
year. The Federal Reserve System, carefully 
watching a wide range of economic indi- 
cators, limited increases in the credit re- 
sources of commercial banks. Despite these 
restraints, costs and prices did rise in 1956. 
In fact, over half of the increase in gross 
national product during the year was ac- 
counted for by price increases, rather than 
real increases in output. 

A considerable amount of evidence was ac- 
cumulated last year suggesting that these 
restraints, particularly general credit con- 
trols, impose more severe burdens on some 
groups in the economy than on others. State 
and local governments, facing rapidly rising 
interest costs on their debt issues, were 
forced to cut back their plans for public 
works, particularly school construction. The 
housing industry appears to have been hit 
particularly hard by limitations on the ex- 
pansion of the credit supply. And small 
businesses, apparently, have reason to feel 
that the tight money situation imposed a 
particularly severe curb on their ability to 
grow and develop. 

As 1956 came to a close, therefore, the 
major question in economic policy was: Can 
we, at a time of high employment, rely on 
fiscal and monetary policy to curb inflation- 
ary pressures without at the same time un- 
duly burdening major sectors of the econ- 
omy and raising serious obstacles to the 
maintenance of economic growth? In other 
words, can we have a stable price level and 
maximum growth in employment and pro- 
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duction when our resources are fully em- 
ployed? 

The President has repeatedly raised this 
question since the beginning of 1957. He 
has concluded, apparently, that we cannot 
rely exclusively on the Federal Government's 
monetary and fiscal policies if both of these 
objectives are to be simultaneously achieved. 
Rather he has urged leaders of labor and 
business to assume part of this responsibility 
by basing their wage agreements and price 
policies on considerations of maintaining a 
stable dollar. 

Many serious questions are raised by this 
recommendation of the President, but permit 
me to suggest only one. Since the President's 
statement on this issue, I have been deluged 
by inquiries—and I am sure many of my 
colleagues have had the same experience— 
from business and labor leaders as to how 
they are to know whether their policies and 
actions are consistent with maintaining a 
stable price level. What kind of standards 
are they to use in providing the cooperation 
the President requests? What kind of ma- 
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aiding responsible business and labor leaders 
in their efforts to comply with this mandate? 
One suggestion in reply to these questions is 
that the President might appoint an Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer with whom labor and man- 
agement representatives might consult to 
determine whether proposed wage agree- 
ments and price changes are consistent with 
overall price-level stability. 

I do not, frankly, believe that the Presi- 
dent's recommendation is a satisfactory so- 
lution to the dilemma posed by the apparent 
conflict between the objectives of maintain- 
ing a stable dollar and of promoting maxi- 
mum growth in employment and output. I 
have reached this conclusion after carefully 
questioning and listening to the expert wit- 
nesses, both inside and outside of Govern- 
ment, who testified during the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee's hearings. 

It seems to me, instead, that we must con- 
tinue to rely on public policies and actions to 
provide the setting in which the free ex- 
pression of private incentives basic to the 
successful operation of our enterprise sys- 
tem will result in a rate of growth consistent, 
both in the short and long run, with stability 
in the price level. And it is because of this 
conviction that I have taken you on this 
excursion before coming back to the Federal 
budget for fiscal 1958 and its implications 
for Federal fiscal policy. 

Comparing the President's budget for the 
fiscal year 1958 with that of the 2 preceding 
fiscal years suggest a pattern which I want 
to sketch for you briefly. The estimated in- 
crease in net budget receipts in fiscal 1957 
over fiscal 1956 is $2.5 billion. The estimated 
increase in budget expenditures in the same 
period is just about the same—#$2.4 billion. 
The estimated increase in receipts in fiscal 
1958 over estimated receipts in 1957 is 83 
billion. The estimated increase in expendi- 
tures is Just about the same—$2.9 billion. 
These comparisons strongly suggest to me, as 
they have to many others, a pattern in which 
the increase in revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, resulting from growth in the econ- 
omy, are just about exactly matched by 
increases in expenditures. 

When Mr. Brundage, Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, appeared before the Joint 
Economic Committee in its hearings on the 
President’s Economic Report, I sought to de- 
termine from him whether there is any sub- 
stantial basis for believing this pattern will 
be changed in the future. Specifically, I 
asked him: “Do you see any prospects in the 
succeeding fiscal year [that is 1959] that our 
budget estimates of expenditures and actual 
expenditures will be less than the $71.8 bil- 
lion which is projected in this budget?” Mr. 
Brundage replied: I doubt it. Iam going to 
try. We are already starting on our 1959 
projections and I would hope that we would 
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be able to hold to the present levels, but I 
doubt if we could cut it very much.” 

I will not predict that we will fall to arrest 
this growth in Federal expenditures in the 
near future. But if we approach this ques- 
tion realistically and observe the recent 
trends in the budget, I think we must have 
some serious reservations as to whether this 
pattern of matching revenue increases with 
spending increases will soon be changed. 

There are, I believe, three factors prin- 
cipally responsible for this pattern. The first 
is the increase in our expenditures for na- 
tional security, which accounts, incidentally, 
for about §2.4 billion of the $2.9 billion in- 
crease in total spending shown in the 1958 
budget. Perhaps this amount could be re- 
duced by increases in efficiency, in real terms, 
but so long as the world remains in its pres- 
ent troubled state of affairs few, if any, of 
us will question the need for continuing and 
possibly increasing efforts in this category 
of governmental functions. 

The second factor underlying increasing 
Government spending, I think, was expressed 
elegantly and concisely by the President in 
his press conference on January 24. Let me 
quote his words: “And I will say this: As 
long as the American people demand and, in 
my opinion, deserve the kind of services that 
this budget provides we have got to spend 
this kind of money.” 

The President is, of course, right. Our 
representative Federal Government is quick- 
ly responsive to the wishes of the people of 
our country, and there is no aspect of our 
lite which the Nation more dearly prizes 
than this-responsiveness. It is evident that 
the people have increased their demands on 
the Federal Government in the last few 
years, Can we predict that these demands, 
which result in large part from a rapid in- 
crease in population, particularly in urban 
communities, will soon slacken? 

The third factor underlying the pattern of 
rising Government spending is inflation. 
The prices of virtually all the goods and sery- 
ices which the Government buys have gone 
up. For example, total net purchases of 
goods and services by the Federal Govern- 
ment in calendar 1956 were $300 million 
more than in calendar 1955, measured in the 
prices prevailing in each of those years. 
They were actually $1.3 billion less in 1956 
than in 1955, however, when measured in the 
fixed prices of 1956. Continuing inflation, 
therefore, will result in increases in Federal 
budget expenditures, even if the volume of 
goods and services provided, in real terms, 
remains constant. 

There are, I believe, serious and important 
implications for fiscal policy, and, more spe- 
cifically, for tax policy in this budget pattern. 

First, while we agree with the President 
that the growing demands of the American 
people for public services will in time be 
met, we may nevertheless inquire as to which 
level of Government can best satisfy these 
wants. Most of us, I think, recognize that at 
certain times the Federal Government may 
have to assume a greater m of the 
overall responsibility for public services than 

it has customarily in the past. But, looking 
ahead, we have to seek ways in which State 
and local governments may overcome their 
present financial limitations in order to 
avoid an ever-increasing recourse to Federal 
aid. z 

Responsibility for increasing the financial 
capacity of State and local governments to 
provide increasing services must rest pri- 
marily with them. But some redistribution 
of tax sources am the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and the localities may also 
be required. When the Federal Government 
is ready to face up to this problem squarely 
a primary consideration should be to pre- 
vent such shifts from adversely affecting the 
fairness of the combined Federal, State, and 
local tax structure or its responsiveness to 
changing economic circumstances. 
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Second, we must reexamine for 
general tax reduction. The modest budget 
surpluses estimated for the fiscal years 1957 
and 1958 impose at least a slight curb on 
current, widespread inflationary pressures, 
These surpluses are based, of course, on con- 
tinuation of present tax rates. Tax reduc- 
tion, so long as these pressures persist, would 
contribute to general economic instability. 
They would aggravate the already heavy 
burden on general credit controls for re- 
straining the rise in the general price level. 
By adding to inflationary pressures, tax re- 
ductions would also contribute to further 
increases in Government spending. 

Experience has shown us, of course, that 
we must always be prepared for quite rapid 
changes in the economic outlook, If during 
the coming months it becomes apparent that 
inflationary forces have subsided and that a 
stimulus to total demand is needed to main- 
tain full use of our growing productive ca- 
pacity, we should be ready to supplement 
easing of general credit restraints with a 
balanced program of tax reduction. Under 
such conditions, tax reduction will increase 
the opportunities of the private sectors of 
the economy to expand their spending pro- 
grams and provide impetus for further real 
growth without general price increases. 

Third, and I believe most important, we 
can no longer afford to defer serious, large- 
scale efforts for constructive revision of our 
Federal tax system. If we could count on 
being able to make substantial, general tax 
reductions in the near future, which all of 
us would welcome, there would be much less 
urgency for tax reform now, Many inequi- 
ties and imbalances in the distribution of 
tax burdens would almost automatically be 
alleviated by sizable, widespread tax reduc- 
tions. But so long as both budgetary and 
economic considerations make the prospects 
for such reductions relatively remote, we 
must now get on with the work of tax reform. 
If the Federal tax system is to be required to 
continue carrying fiscal burdens of the mag- 
nitude of the past several years, we must be 
sure that it is the fairest and the best system 
we can devise. 

There is, I venture to say, not a single eco- 
nomic activity which is not affected or con- 
ditioned by our Federal tax laws. Evidence 
of the enormous impact. of the Federal tax 
system is constantly brought to the attention 
of the Congress and the administration by 
demands from taxpayer groups for tax revi- 
sions, and these demands are constantly in- 
creasing in scope and complexity, The pro- 
fessional journals of lawyers, accountants, 
and economists are replete with instances of 
the way in which taxes affect decision making 
at the personal and business level, and with 
arguments for and against various approaches 
to tax reduction on the basis of their alleged 
importance to the Nation's economic devel- 
opment. In short, without losing sight of 
the basic purpose of Federal taxation—rais- 
ing revenues to defray the expenses of Gov- 
ernment—there is an ever-widening aware- 
ness of the significance of the Federal tax 
structure in shaping the complexion of our 
economic growth. 

This awareness led to the broad program of 
tax changes which culminated in the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. There was in 1953 a 
general realization that our econ- 
omy required review of existing tax law to 
determine how well it conformed with the 
Nation's long-range economic requirements 
and with our standards of justice and fair- 
ness. No one, I am sure, will quarrel with 
these broad objectives. 

In terms of the resources committed to 
the job, the code of 1954 was a monumental 
undertaking. In many respects, it was a 
successful venture which resulted in a vast 
number of significant improvements in our 
tax structure. Nevertheless, it is evident 
that in many other important respects, the 
code falled to meet the demands for simpli- 
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fication, greater equity, and closer conforme 
ity with the economic facts of life. 

Throughout the income tax sections of the 
code, for example, efforts were made to af- 
ford tax relief in the hardship cases which 
had been brought to the attention of the 
Congress and the Treasury. Today we find 
numerous instances in which these provi- 
sions have failed of this objective or have 
resulted in demands for equivalent relief 
from similarly situated taxpayers who, be- 
cause of superficial differences, do not qual- 
ify for the benefits in the present law. 

In the revision of the income tax, efforts 
were also made to eliminate tax obstacles 
to customary and respectable practices in the 
management of business and personal af- 
fairs. Today we find that having done so, 
we have also opened up new, unsuspected 
avenues of tax avoidance. The 1954 code 
sought to provide greater precision in the 
law in order to minimize taxpayer uncer- 
tainties and therefore ease compliance and 
administrative burdens, Today we find new 
uncertainties have replaced old ones and 
that the application of the new provisions 
imposes burdens of confusion and complex- 
ity which are an even match for those in 
the old code. Finally, the new code was in- 
tended to remove tax barriers to business 
growth and to encourage certain activities 
which, presumably, were peculiarly impor- 
tant to economic development. Today we 
find a highly unbalanced growth in which 
new and small businesses are lagging be- 
hind their big, established rivals. We are 
also hard put to justify discrimination in 
tax treatment among creative activities 
which are apparently equally valued by the 
economy as a whole, 

Actual experience to date in those areas 
of the code where major efforts for techni- 
cal and substantive revision were made have 
shown them deficient in terms of admin- 
istrability, compliance, and fairness. ‘Addi- 
tional evidence is found in the difficulty 
which the Treasury Department, despite its 
wholly commendable efforts, has found in 
issuing regulations pursuant to these new 
statutory provisions. It has had to resort, 
as perhaps never before, to interpretation 
of statutes which were intended to elim- 
inate the need for administrative discretion 
and ruling. In many instances, it has had 
to gloss over provisions, the precise appli- 
cation of which has so far defied the capac- 
ity of our vocabulary. And in many other 
instances, it has been necessary, apparently, 
to rely on judicial and administrative rules 
and interpretations under the 1939 code to 
satisfy the daily demands of administration. 

Apart from the errors of commission, the 
1954 code reflects numerous errors of omis- 
sion. Many provisions of the 1939 code per- 
taining to some of the most pressing prob- 
lem areas were carried over virtually un- 
changed into the new law, at least insofar 
as the basic substance of these provisions 
is concerned. An outstanding example is 
afforded by subchapters O and P, dealing 
with capital gains and losses. Since the in- 
ception of the income tax, the tax lawmaker 
has been plagued with problems of defini- 
tion in this area. We have seen capital 
gains treatment extensively proliferated to 
the point where it now applies to a signifi- 
cant number of transactions in which noth- 
ing recognizable as a capital asset or as a 
sale or exchange is involved. The code of 
1954 made no contribution toward resolution 
of these difficulties, but rather added to 
them. 

On balance, I have had to conclude that 
much of the work of structural improve- 
ment in our tax system remains to be done. 

As a result of our experience in the prepa- 
ration of the code of 1954, many members of 
the Ways and Means Committee became more 
than ever aware of the tremendous burdens 
imposed on them in discharging their re- 
sponsibility. The present Chairman of the 
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Ways and Means Committee, my friend Jere 
Cooper, was, I believe, particularly impressed 
by the strain which the requirements of re- 
sponsible legislation imposed on the Commit- 
tee as it was then functioning. By the mid- 
dle of last summer, he was, I believe, con- 
vinced of the need for more extensive use 
than ever before of subcommittees which 
would t closer concentration on the 
principal problems lying within the commit- 
tee's jurisdiction. Because of his long ex- 
perience in the field of Federal taxation, he 
appreciated more than the rest of us the 
benefits which the whole committee would 
obtain as a result of the specialization in in- 
quiry which use of subcommittees would 
make possible. His decision to set up three 
such subcommittees—the Subcommittee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, the Subcommit- 
tee on Excise Taxes, and the Subcommittee 
on Customs, Tariffs, and Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements—will, I am confident, prove to be 
a milestone in our Nation's fiscal history and 
a monument to Chairman Cooper's vision 
and insight into the highly complex field of 
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Let me describe briefly the work of the 
Subcommittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
which it is my great privilege to serve as 
Chairman. 


The broad purpose of the subcommittee is 
a close, objective review of the major provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
I say “objective” advisedly. The spirit of the 
subcommittee is one of searching, construc- 
tive appraisal and criticsm, as devoid as 
possible of partisan bias. We seek to build 
upon the present to attain the best possible 
tax law and to establish a precedent in the 
revision of the Nation’s tax system based on 
a nonpartisan approach. 

The subcommittee’s work, as now organ- 
ed. has two major aspects: One involves an 
investigation of the substantive policy and 
technical adequacy of our tax statutes, and 
the other is concerned with the administra- 
tion and enforcement of our tax laws. In 
connection with the first aspect, our initial 
approach has been a review of a number— 
certainly not all—of technical and clerical 
errors, ambiguities, and instances in which 
unintended benefits or hardships have been 
experienced by taxpayers: As you know, con- 
siderable progress has been made in this 
phase of our work, which has served not only 
to clarify issues in many cases, but to estab- 
lish a strong foundation for cooperation 
among the subcommittee and the staffs serv- 
ing it, and the Treasury Department and 
Internal Revenue Service. It has also served, 
I am confident, to establish the nonpartisan 
character of the subcommittee’s work. It is 
only on this basis that real progress can be 
made in providing long-range forward-look- 
ing improvements in our tax laws. 

A second phase of the subcommittee’s en- 
deavors is now underway. Advisory groups 
have been established to investigate the sub- 
stantive policy and technical problems in 
subchapters C, J, and K, and a fourth ad- 
visory group has reported on some of the 
problems confronting the Internal Revenue 
Service in administration and enforcement of 
the provisions of the 1954 code, We have 
been fortunate in securing for these groups 
the services of many outstanding tax lawyers 
and accountants, assisted by the able staffs 
of the Way and Means Committee, the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
the Treasury Department, and the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Without in any way minimizing the impor- 
tance of the work so far done and now under 
way, I must point out that it represents only 
a beginning in the task of revising our tax 
system in the light of basic standards of fair- 
ness, Simplicity, and economic adequacy. Ihe 
requirements of all of these standards point 
to the same objective—a tax system charac- 
terized by simplicity, relative ease of compli- 
ance and administration, absence of dis- 
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crimination, neutrality in impact among 
alternative uses of productive resources, a 
high degree of responsiveness to changes in 
economic conditions, and finally, lack of bias 
against new and small businesses. Enumera- 
tion of these standards and characteristics 
highlights the magnitude of the job still to 
be undertaken. 

There are major substantive areas with 
which our work so far has been concerned 
only peripherally. One of these, as I've indi- 
cated, is the whole broad question of capital 

. Another is the tax treatment of in- 
come derived from the extractive industries. 
A third concerns the large and varied issues 
in tax exemption. 

I think we must move rapidly to resolve 
the problems in these and other important 
tax areas. A major limitation on our ability 
to do so is lack of widespread public aware- 
ness and interest. Until we have an adequate 
public response upon which to predicate 
major substantive reform, we will necessarily 
have to proceed slowly. 

I would like to point out to you, however, 
that failure to meet these issues head on and 
to resolve them is very costly, indeed. If the 
inferences I have drawn about future budget 

ts are correct—namely, that increases 
in revenues will be matched by increases in 
spending—about the only major source of 
tax-rate reduction would be substantive re- 
visions of our tax laws. If, through such 
revision, by eliminating the myriad provi- 
sions which provide exceptional treatment 
for selected groups of taxpayers and in the 
woefully complicate the law and 
make its administration extremely difficult, 
it through such revision we can substantially 
broaden the tax base, we can begin to make 
real progress in providing an individual in- 
come tax-rate structure which might begin 
at 10 or 15 percent and top off at, say, 65 or 
70 percent, perhaps even lower. I am sure 
you will all agree that this is an objective 
well worth our major efforts, 


How New York City Tries To Force Mixed 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OH THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled, “How New York City Tries To 
Force Mixed Schools,” from the Febru- 
ary 22, 1957, issue of U. S. News & World 
Report. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How New Yore Crty Trtrs To Force Mrxep 
ScHOOLS—DIsTRICTS REZONED, STUDENTS 
‘TRANSFERRED—TEACHERS May Be Next 
New Tonk Crry.—Something new in racial 

integration is being tried here in the schools 

of America’s largest city. 

New York school officials are going out of 
their way to create—artificially—a thorough 
mixing of white and Negro pupils in New 
York classrooms. Negro children are being 
taken out of predominantly Negro schools 
and put in schools where all, or nearly all, 
the pupils are white. And white children 
are being transferred to schools that are pre- 
ponderantly Negro. 

You find this going on at a time when, in 
many Southern States, people are balking at 
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the idea of permitting Negroes to attend the 
same school as whites, even when they live 
in the same nelghborhood. 


RIGHT TO MIX 


In most cities outside the South, it is 
felt that segregation has been eliminated 
and justice to Negroes has been done when 
Negroes and whites who live in the same 
neighborhood are permitted to attend the 
same school. 

In New York, however, officials say this is 
not enough. They maintain that no child 
should be deprived of the right to attend a 
mixed school even if he lives in an all-Negro 
neighborhood—or an all-white neighbor- 
hood.. They argue that segregation of races 
produces educational inequality when the 
segregation results from. housing patterns 
just as surely as it does when the segregation 
is written into law. 

To provide integrated schools, New York 
authorities are spending public funds and 
rearranging educational patterns of long 
standing. Thousands of children are being 
compelled to walk farther than before to 
school—or ride still farther on buses—in 
order to achieve what officials call “a better 
racial balance” in the population of some 
schools. 

Even this is not enough to satisfy the 
demands of many Negro leaders. 

Negroes have demanded all-out use of 
buses where necessary to end all-Negro 
schools. One Negro minister, for example, 
charged that Brooklyn Junior High School 
No. 258 was a “segregated” school because it 
contained only eight pupils who were not 
either Negroes or Puerto Ricans. It is sur- 
rounded by an almost solidly Negro neigh- 
borhood. So he demanded that white chil- 
dren from a neighboring junior-high-school 
district be taken to No. 258 by bus, and that 
Negro children from No. 258˙8 district be 
taken to another junior high school, also by 
bus, in order to mix“ both schools. 

When school authorities refused to do this 
because it would mean long bus rides for 
both groups of children, the Negro minister 
demanded the resignation of New York City’s 
superintendent of schools, William Jansen. 
Mr. Jansen is still in office. But the Negro 
minister was soon after elected president of 
the Brooklyn branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. < 

PRESSURE FROM NAACP 


New York school authorities are under 
constant prodding by the NAACP. Partly 
as a result of this pressure, & survey has been 
made of New York’s racial patterns in the 
school system, and a master plan has been 
proposed which could produce far-reaching 


changes. 

Even before the adoption of this master 
plan, however, much is being done. Here 
are some of the devices that are being used 
to promote “integration”: 

Public-school districts are being redrawn 
to bring Negroes into schools that normally 
would have only white pupils. Other dis- 
tricts are reshaped to bring white pupils into 
schools that are predominantly Negro. This 
gerrymandering often compels a child to 
travel farther than usual to reach his school, 

Some children are being transported by 
bus across school-district boundaries in a 
pattern that promotes racial mixing. For 
example: When a nearly all-white school is 
not filled by the children who live within its 
district, Negroes are brought in by bus from 
a predominantly Negro school which is over- 
crowded. White children, likewise, when 
forced out of an all-white school by over- 
crowding, are placed in a school which has no 
or few whites. This sometimes means that 
children ride farther than necessary to reach 
an uncrowded school. 

Negro pupils who desire to escape from an 
almost all-Negro school are permitted to 
transfer to another school which cantains 
more white pupils, 
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New schoo! bulldings are deliberately plac- 
ed in fringe areas, on the border between a 
Negro community on one side and a white 
community on the other side, in order that 
their student bodies shall contain white and 
Negro groups. 

Special programs are devised to bring white 
children and Negro children together in all 
kinds of schoo] activities—and in after-school 
activities, as well. Negro boys dance with 
white girls in folk-dance classes. White girls 
dress the hair of Negro girls in beauty-culture 
classes. Watching these mixed activities, you 
see no signs of racial awareness among the 
children. 


Where no other way of mixing the races 


can be found, classes of white students are 
transported to a Negro school for day-long 
visits, and the visits are returned by Negro 
classes. 

LIFE IN A MIXED SOCIETY 

Ask New York school officials why they con- 
sider themselves obligated to use such meas- 
ures to get mixed schools, and you get an 
explanation that goes something like this: 

“Psychologists long have held that racial 
segregation imposes a handicap on the Negro. 
Now the Supreme Court has adopted that 
same view. Children, when they grow up, 
will have to live in a mixed society of whites 
and Negroes. Therefore, in order to prepare 
them for life in such a society, children 
should go to mixed schools. 

“It is not only a handicap for a Negro 
child to go to an all-Negro school. It is also 
a handicap for a white child to go to an all- 
white school. Every child has the right to 
attend an integrated school, whether he is 
white or Negro.” 

Not everybody in New York City agrees 
with this philosophy. There have been pro- 
tests by parents against the actions of school 
authorities. There are reports of white fami- 
lies moving to another neighborhood when 
schools in their idstrict are mixed. 

Questions are raised about the authority 
of school administrators to use public funds 
and possibly disturb a child's career by go- 
ing further than the law requires in the 
mixing of schools. 

Among school officials, also, you hear some 
Warnings against going too far in forcing 
integration. 

CHANGING THE BOUNDARY 


Joseph C. Noethen is an assistant super- 
intendent in charge of several schools in a 
Brooklyn area that has far more Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans than it does native white 
children. He is generally credited, even by 
Negroes, with doing much to promote inte- 
gration and improve race relations. 

Mr. Noethen relates proudly how he im- 
Proved the racial balance in two of his 
schools by several blocks from one 
school district and adding them to another. 
Assistant superintendents in New York have 
authority to make such shifts in school- 
district boundaries, and Mr. Noethen says 
he often uses that authority. 

Yet Mr. Noethen says: 

“Integration is best when it comes nat- 
Urally. When you force it, you often create 
resentments. The readiness of the popula- 
tion to accept integration must be con- 
sidered. 

“The very act of consciously trying to mix 
races results in a form of segregated think- 
ing. It used to be that when a child came 
to me for assignment to a school, I never 
even thought about his color. I simply sent 
him to the nearest school that had room and 
the proper program for him. 

“But now I have to consider that child's 
color, become conscious of his race, and try 
to assign him in a way that contributes to 
racial balance.” 

SETTING A LIMIT 


Miss Truda T. Well, in charge of several 
schopl districts in Harlem, is another assist- 
ant superintendent who tries in many ways 
to mix races, 
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Miss Weil says, “I believe that where 
schools are on fringe areas, and integration 
is possible, we are morally and ethically 
bound to integrate.” 

However, Miss Weil sets limits on how far 
she is willing to go. On the use of buses, for 
example, she is willing to let older children, 
in the secondary schools, ride buses to mixed 
schools, provided the “distances are reason- 
able.” But she adds: 

“I am 100 percent opposed to transferring 
children by bus at the. elementary-school 
level in order to achieve integration. I be- 
lieve that to haul little children long dis- 
tances is inimical to their health and safety. 
I am for integration, but one has to use a 
little commonsense. We should not go to 
the ridiculous lengths of having large groups 
of children crisscrossing each other in mass 
migrations across the city.” 

Brooklyn and Harlem are where you find 
the greatest concentration of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, so it is in those areas that 
school officials find themselves under great- 
est pressure to promote integration. 

The problem is illustrated by figures. just 
recently compiled by school authorities in 
New York City. Those figures show that, 
of the 724,000 children in New York's ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, 132,000 are 
Negroes and 101,000 are Puerto Ricans. All 
racial groups are represented in some degree 
in every one of the city’s five boroughs. 

Housing patterns, however, separate the 
races. In one Harlem area, for example, 
there are 16,000 Negroes, 10,000 Puerto 
Ricans, and only 3,000 others in the public 
schools. An adjacent area contains 22,000 
Negro pupils, 3,000 Puerto Ricans, and 10,000 
others. In the Bedford-Stuyvesant section 
of Brooklyn you find a school are with an 
enrolment of 16,500 Negroes, 4,500 Puerto 
Ricans, and 7,000 others. 

In other parts of the city, whites predomi- 
nate. An area in Queens, for instance, has 
only 3,000 Negroes and 1,000 Puerto Ricans 
among 35,000 pupils. 

SEGREGATION BY ACCIDENT 


When school districts are drawn so that 
children are sent to schools nearest their 
homes, the inevitable result of racial con- 
centrations is that some schools will come 
out all Negro, some all white, and many 
others will contain only a scattering of the 
minority races. 

School officials, looking at this situation, 
describe it as a form ot segregation—they call 
it accidental segregation. And they insist 
that its effects on children are harmful. 

Take, for example, the study that was 
made of New York's schools at the request 
of the board of education. The study was 
made in 1955 by New York University’s Re- 
search Center for Human Relations. Contri- 
butions to the cost of the study were made 
by the Fund for the Republic—which is fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation—and by the 
Public Education Association. 

This study found that: 

“Of the city’s 639 elementary and junior- 
high schools, 445, or 71 percent, are located 
in such neighborhoods that they are at- 
tended either almost exclusively (90 per- 
cent or more) by nonwhite and Puerto Rican 
children, or have only a sprinkling of these 
two ethnic groups (10 percent or less).” 

NEGRO PUPILS LAG 

The study found predominantly Negro 
areas “have a much poorer population” than 
white areas, and that school facilities in the 
Negro areas are usually older and slightly 
inferior to those in white areas. It also 
found that levels of educational achievement 
were much lower in schools that were heavily 
populated by Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 
At the eighth-grade level, the educational lag 
was found to be as much as 2 years. 

Conclusion of those making the study was 
that “accidental segregation is also associated 
with inequality of educational opportunities 
and facilities,” and that “ignoring ethnic 
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differences may inadvertently foster inequal- 
ity.” 

Results of the school study were turned 
over to a special Commission on Integration 
appointed by the Board of Education. One 
of the Commission's first acts was adoption 
of a resolution declaring: 

“This Commission affirms that it is a de- 
sirable policy to promote ethnic integration 
in our schools as a positive educational ex- 
perience of which no child in the city should 
be deprived.” 

In keeping with this principle, the com- 
mission drew up five reports containing rec- 
ommendations of ways to promote integra- 
tion. Three of those reports already have 
been adopted by the board of education. 
They call for: 

Special teaching programs to raise the level 
of educational achievement in predomi- 
nantly Negro schools, 

Improving the school buildings and equip- 
ment in the areas where most Negro pupils 
are found. 

Providing special guidance and educational 
stimulation for pupils in what the commis- 
sion calls the “rundown areas of the city.” 


CONTROVERSY TO COME 


The two reports yet to be considered con- 
tain the most far-re and the most 
controversial—prop > 

One of those reports is designed to im- 
prove the quality of teaching in the Negro 
districts. It would compel a thousand or 
more teachers now serving in predominantiy 
white areas to take their turns at serving 
in the Negro areas, where officials say it is 
hard to obtain good teachers. 

The other controversial report under 
consideration would set up a "master plan” 
for rezoning schoo! districts with racial inte- 
gration as “a cardinal principle.” It pro- 
poses shifting district boundaries through- 
out the city in such a way as to bring both 
white and Negro families into the same 
school district wherever possible. 

It also would authorize use of buses to 
transport children from one school district 
to another. 

The zoning report—with its provision for 
bus transportation—stirred up so much ob- 
jection in public hearings that its adoption 


was postponed twice by the board of 


education. 


Both the zoning and the teacher-rotation 
plans are scheduled for consideration again 
on February 28, however. Adoption of both 
plans is predicted. 

HOW FAR TO GO? 


Actually, school authorities say, most of 
the pending recommendations are already 
being followed, to some degree. The ques- 
tion in the minds of many New Yorkers is 
how much further the authorities might go, 
if the plans are adopted. 7 

Superintendent Jansen summed up the 
probabilities this way: 

“For many years the overwhelming num- 
ber of our schools have had children of more 
than one race, and we shall continue to 
make efforts to draw district lines so that 
they will encompass different races. This, 
of course, assumes that it can be done with- 
out making children travel unreasonable 
distances. 

“The danger in this report is that some 
people may read into it interpretations of an 
extreme nature, such as unreasonable use of 
buses. We are not going to move children 
across town.” 

In spite of all that school officials can do, 
Mr. Jansen concedes: 

“We will continue to have a few schools 
in New York that are all of one race, We 
have to recognize that the problem is tied 
up with housing and will not be solved until 
racial separation in housing is ended.” 

In the meantime, however, New York City 
is trying to mix the races in school, even if 
they live in separate areas. 
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Superintendent Jansen put it like this: 

“Integration is more than just admitting 
a few Negroes into white schools, or a few 
whites into Negro schools. That may be a 
big step in the South, but here we must go 
beyond that.” 


Peace in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 
esting statement by Rabbi Hyams, of 
New York City. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PEACE IN THE MMDLE East 
(By Rabbi Ario S8. Hyams, Temple Beth 

Sholom, Roslyn Heights, N. Y., December 

7. 1956) 

This service is dedicated to world peace 
with special reference to the State of Israel 
and in the Middle East. Peace is a 
subject particularly appropriate this eve- 
ning on December 7. We who have failed, 
failed miserably to change Armistice Day to 
Peace Day, should at least pause on Pearl 
Harbor Day to meditate seriously about 
world peace. If we cannot institute peace 
in thanksgiving for the end of World War I, 
let us at least institute peace in fear and 
repentance in commemoration of the anni- 
versary of our entrance into World War II. 

World War I took little notice of the Mid- 
dle East and very little fighting was done 
there. But since then, it has had little 
peace. And much of the disturbance has 
been blamed upon Zionism. Actually there 


were no Arab countries, in the sense of lands 


politically identifiable, until after World 
War I. And this is doubly true of Pales- 
tine. (When I speak of Palestine, I am 

of more than the State of Israel, 
which is less than half of Palestine, further 
partitioned.) Until Great Britain directed 
the antagonism of Arab nationalism toward 
the Jews of Palestine in order to deflect that 
opposition away from itself, Arab and Jew 
lived in complete accord with one another. 
‘There were periods when Arab rulers op- 
pressed the Jews both in Moslem Spain and 
in the Middle East but on the whole there 
was no widespread hatred between the two 

les. 

On the other hand, Palestine as an Arab 
land, is an impression manufactured by 
Great Britain under the mandate. “Divide 
and rule” was a principle that the mandatory 
insisted on sustaining even if it meant de- 
claring war against Jewish refugees, trying to 
save their lives from Nazi Europe. Palestine 
was neither a land nor was it Arab. When 
it was not Jewish, it was merely a corridor 
between tamia and Egypt. It was a 
nomadic land, squatters’ territory. Among 
those squatters there always were Jews as 
well as Arabs. The Jews never left it, except 
that they were driven underground for two 
brief periods, once under ancient Rome and 
once under the First Crusade. Rome had a 
hard time conquering this little nation and 
no victory was acclaimed with greater en- 
thusiasm than the Roman victory over 
Israel was, a victory symbolized by the arch 
of Titus. The world has always since then 
identified the Jewish people with Palestine, 
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and the Jews themselves never gave up their 
claim to the land. In prayer and in action 
they kept alive their hope of the reestablish- 
ment of their national homeland. 

Zionism is one of the oldest elements in 
Judaism. When God designed the Jewish 
people, he promised Abraham the land. It 
is therefore called the land of promise. 
When the destruction of the land was threat- 
ened and after it took place, the prophets of 
the Bible promised the restoration of the 
State of Israel. To the Jew, the Messiah, 
son of David, is the divinely sent King who 
will bring peace to the world and independ- 
ence to the Jewish people. Zionism is that 
aspect of Judaism which makes messianism 
a group activity for the Jewish people rather 
than a miraculous act of divine redemption. 
Zionism hoped that the Balfour Declaration 
would result in the construction of the state 
of Israel, as the third Jewish commonwealth; 
just as the proclamation of Cyrus the Persian 
resulted in the establishment of the second 
commonwealth. 

I shall not at this point argue the validity 
of this development of the messianic prin- 
ciple in Judaism. Nor shall I exhaust you 
with the statistics demonstrating that there 
was a continuous Jewish residence in the 
land, as I mentioned before. The massacre 
of Jews in Palestine that were instituted 
by the various conquerors of the land, in- 
cluding the Crusaders, the Moslems, and the 
Turks, as well as the various papal bulls and 
state laws issued in Europe seeking to con- 
trol Jewish migrations, provide abundant 
evidence of constant Jewish settlement in 
the land against the heaviest of odds. A 
Hebrew printing press was established there 
in 1577 and other evidence only confirms 
this fact, And the world has acknowledged 
this fact by telling Jews to go back to Jeru- 
salem where they came from, (The anti- 
Jewish riot cry in Germany in 1819 was 
hep hep, meaning Hierosolyma est perdita, 
“Jerusalem is lost.“) When the complete 
destruction of the Jewish people was en- 
visioned, it was identified with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. And the State of Israel 
was finally established by an unwilling 
world, solely because the Jewish people 
would otherwise actually have been lost. 
I say, “unwilling,” because in spite of the 
fact that the mandate for Palestine was given 
to Britain for the purpose of establishing 
there a Jewish national homeland, it actu- 
ally only established the Kingdom of Trans- 
jordania and did everything it could do to 
prevent the establishment of the State of 
Israel. The history of the mandate is the 
most dishonorable record of any nation on 
the face of the earth. 


It could hardly be expected that the Jew- 
ish population of Palestine should have been 
greater, if the whole Jewish population in 
the world was so small (and let us remember 
that the total Palestine population in 1850 
was no more than 200,000). At the time of 
the destruction of the second Jewish com- 
Mmonwealth by the Romans at the beginning 
of the Christian era, there were about 5 
million Jews in the world. As a result of 
persecution and exile this fell to a low of 
about 1½ million. The 18th century saw 
an increase to 2% million, with the most 
rapid increase in the 19th century to 
10% million and in 1938 to 16,717,000. But 
if out of 1% million in the whole world and 
in spite of the natural hazards of travel and 
the legal and police measures invoked to 
stop Jewish migrations to Palestine, the 
land still had a few thousand Jews amid a 
small nomadic population, it is sufficient 
evidence of continuous residence, 

The Arabs were taught to fear that as a 
result of continued Jewish immigration the 
Jews might rule the whole of Palestine. The 
Jews tried to allay these misapprehensions. 
The Zionist Congresses of 1921, 1925, and 
1929 expressed the desire for cooperation 
with the Arabs and recognized the principle 
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that in Palestine neither nationality should 
dominate or be dominated; there should be 
a commonwealth in which Jews and Arabs 
would live side by side as two nationalities 
with equal rights under a mandatory system 
guaranteeing this equality. . 

In the 1920's there was a great deal of 
talk on the part of the Jews about such 
unity between Arab and Jewish semitic cous- 
ins. Soon it became apparent that other 
influences were at play. Riots and massa- 
eres made it Impossible for Jews to continue 
to plan cooperation. Cooperation requires 
two parties to agree. There early developed 
the feeling among Arab representatives 
that the coming of the Jews was inim- 
ical to their interests. This antagonism 
and its concomitant violence was not in any 
way discouraged by the Western World. On 
the contrary it seemed to be wholeheartedly 
encouraged by the mandatory power. 


HAVALAGAH—ECONOMIC-POLITICAL 
ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY 


For 25 years this antagonism brought on 
Arab attacks on Jews in Palestine but Jews 
exercised superhuman self-restraint. Gen- 
tile treatment of the Jew gave the inter- 
national vocabulary the term “pogrom.” 
The Jewish response to the Arab pogroms 
in Palestine gave the world the word “hav- 
lagah“ (self-control). There were, of course, 
Jews who were impatient with this situa- 
tion. Their periodic terrorist acts were 
given widespread publicity by the Western 
press but they were not characteristic of 
the Jewish population in Palestine. Their 
acts were repudiated as criminal by official 
representatives of both Jewish religion and 
of Zionism. 

Their impatience, however, seemed to be 
more and more natural as time went on. 
The need for Jewish immigration into Pal- 
estine became only too obvious as conditions 
became worse in Europe with the rise of 
Hitler. The British were, however, entirely 
indifferent to this problem. They claimed 
that the economic absorptive capacity of 
Palestine could not allow for more immi- 
gration. Only a limited number of immi- 
gration certificates were issued and all the 
while matters were getting more and more 
desperate for the Jewish refugees. This did 
not change British policy in the slightest. 
When the economic argument was so thor- 
oughly disproven that it could no more re- 
main tenable even with the support of the 
grea anti-Jewish propaganda machine, a new 
principle was enunciated. It was that po- 
litical absorptive capacity. This meant 
that even though the country can be built 
up to hold a larger population economically, 
the political situation was such that Britain 
could not admit any more Jews into Pal- 
estine. Thus, in deference to the traditional 
policy of divide and rule and the personal 
ambitions of the Arab Fascists, Britain in- 
stituted the rule that a Jewish refugee who 
tried to save his life by coming to Pales- 
tine had to get permission from the Arab 
kings or he was an illegal immigrant. 

Of course, the Arab representatives were 
not democratic. They were authoritarian 
rulers, from the lowest effendi to the most 
royally ambitious sheik. These feudal lords 
considered not the welfare of the Arab 
masses but their own covetous aspirations 
as the purpose of their political designs, 
This was their basis of justice and this was 
recognized by the international diplomats 
of the West. Naturally, American and Brit- 
ish diplomats were not going to stipulate 
that the money that these effendis were get- 
ting for the economic resources of their lands 
should benefit the serfs that worked for 
them. It was the job of the diplomats to 
woo the satraps of these lands for keeping 
things in order so that the oil and other 
economic advantages might continue to be 
used by the great industrial countries they 
represented, 
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Some people ask what are the plans of 
the State of Israel concerning the Arab 
refugees in the Gaza strip. Some have even 
asked, “Why did not the sufferings of the 
Jews inspire them with greater compassion 
for the oppressed Arab refugees?” 

Suffering may inspire tolerance or bitter- 
ness, depending on the individual. The 
question really is: Why should decent peo- 
ple expect Jews to be superhuman and have 
no bitterness at all? Why should these de- 
cent people in this way throw the onus of 
goodness entirely on the sufferer and in this 
way appease the oppressor? 

The fact is that the Arabs are refugees only 
because the Arab lords urged them to leave 
Palestine so that they might the more easily 
destroy Palestine and liquidate all its Jews. 
The Arabs were promised that they would 
return to a Palestine that was yudenrein, 
free of Jews, and have the land to themselves. 
The western world did nothing to intimate 
to the Arab countries that when they at- 
tacked the U. N.-established State of Israel, 
they were doing something wrong. The 
Western World was and still is impartial 
about that and all other Arab violence. The 
U. N. is outraged only when Israel fights back, 
And this is no indictment of the United Na- 
tions ideal. à 

The Jews of Palestine pleaded with the 
Arabs to remain and promised them pro- 
tection. The rich Arab could not be con- 
vinced and moved out, bag and baggage. He 
was on the side of the effendis to begin with. 
The poorer Arab and ignorant was con- 
fused and seeing his betters run, ran with 
them, in spite of Jewish entreaties to the 
contrary. The Arab countries where these 
refugees have been since then, have refused 
to do anything to solve this problem and 
have rejected every U. N. offer of help. They 
demand that Israel give its country to the 
refugees and the Western World, with its 
usual im , comsiders this a reason- 
able request. Would any other country ad- 
mit a mass of enemies, who have been em- 
bittered by propaganda and mistreatment 
for this very purpose by their own people? 
That would be suicide for any country. The 
fact is that the State of Israel would have 
treated these Arabs well if they had not, 
through malice or ignorance, sided with its 
enemies. The fact is that Israel has now 
about 134 million population of whom about 
135,000 are Arabs. ‘These Arabs are citizens, 
are treated on equal terms, have their own 
religious and civil rights and institutions. 
The Arabic language is an official 
of Israel and they have their own repre- 
sentatives in the Israeli Parliament. They 
are completely protected on a democratic 
basis. I have yet to hear of an Arab coun- 
try treating its Jewish population half as 
Well and I have yet to hear the Western World 
preach humanitarianism to an Arab country. 

Was the recent invasion happily timed, 
seeing that it distracted the attention of the 
West from Russia’s oppressior of Hungary? 
First, I don't think anybody honestly believes 
that the U. N. or the United States or Great 
Britain or France would have done any- 
thing more than was done for Hungary if 
Israel had not taken action. The speeches 
might have been different but not the results 
and Russia would not have been restrained 
in the slightest. But, of course, this is all 
& matter of opinion. The question implies 
that some people would say Tes“ though 
Others might say “No.” The fact is that no 
action was elther contemplated or advocated 
when the crisis broke even before 
Israel attacked the fedayeen. 

There is, however, another point to be 
remembered in this connection. The ques- 
tion implies that Israel should have sacri- 
ficed her national interests for the benefit 
of another country and some international 
diplomatic maneuver. This was exactly 
what was said to the Jews in the days of 
Hitler's rise. We were told not to exaggerate 
Nazi antisemitism. Whon Hitler comes to 
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power, we were assured, he will level off, 
become more sane. He was merely using 
antisemitism to gain power. We must see 
the thing in its larger perspective. Jewish 
interests should not dominate our consid- 
erations. At that time, the Jewish people 
were powerless to act. We could not save the 
world from the evils of such wisdom. 

Today, for the first time in modern his- 
tory, there is a State of Israel which acts 
as a sovereign nation and considers its in- 
terest first, even if the world still refuses to 
help itself. So far, in all the history of the 
world, Jewish patience has never yet been 
rewarded. Before a Gentile preaches pa- 
tience to the State of Israel let ask him- 
self what the world did when Jews were be- 
ing massacred by Crusaders, Inquisition, po- 
gromists in Russia, Poland, and Hungary, and 
by Arab terrorists under the British Mandate. 
All during these massacres the Jews prac- 
ticed Haylagah, self-restraint. Two thousand 
years of Havlagah resulted in the sympathy 
we received under Hitler. The death of 6 
million Jews was the reward of patience. And 
when Jewish refugees tried to escape from 
Europe, their ships were attacked by the 
British. Navy. It was illegal immigration. 
In 1934, the “phantom ship” Vellos got 
“worldwide hostile publicity” because they 
were trying to get Jewish refugees out of 
Poland against the laws established by the 
British Mandatory who had gotten into Pal- 
estine under the pretext of establishing 
there a Jewish National Homeland. Read 
the book Secret Roads by Jon and David 
Kimche which tells the story of this illegal 

ation. The ships Hilda, Maria, Milos, 
Atlantic, Pacific etc., etc, tried and some suc- 
ceeded in saving Jewish lives against British 
warships and an indifferent world. The 
ships, Struma, Ptria, Exodus are perhaps bet- 
ter known. Some were sunk by Nazi war- 
ships and the refugees machinegunned in 
the sea. Some were sunk by British maneu- 
vers and refugees taken to concentration 
camps on Cyprus. Of course, they got sym- 
pathy from some nice people. That, how- 
ever, did not change their fate. Without 
the State of Israel, the world was divided 
for Jewish refugees into two kinds of coun- 
tries, as Weizman put it: “places where 
they could not live and places where they 
could not enter.” 

Some people ask whether Judaism as a 
religion isn’t doing itself an injustice by 
tying itself to a particular State. Doesn't 
nationalism make a religion narrow? Is a 
religious civilization which is identified with 
an autonomous group life on its own land 
inferior to a universal religion? Is a national 
religious civilization a retrogression? That 
depends upon one’s point of view. There is 
no reason why an individual, and we are 
talking about people here, should be more 
narrow as part of a religious nationalism 
than he would be as part of a narrow nation- 
alism that espouses a universal Sunday re- 
ligion. Certainly, people who are in favor 
of introducing religion into the American 
public schools, cannot oppose a religious 
nationalism. 

A good case can be made out for the Bibli- 
cal ideal of a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation.” It might be demonstrated that 
since religion ceased to be land rooted in 
content and universal in form and reference,” 
it has not produced a Bible. It might be 
demonstrated that even the various Chris- 
tian denominations have national roots 
which nourished their growth. It might also 
be argued that religion without national 
aspirations can very often become merely 
the sanctification of the secular nationalism 
which may be either monarchical or bour- 
geois. 

These are questions that can be debated 
very reasonably on both sides but-the prob- 
lem of the Middle East need not*await for 
its solution, from the religious point of view, 
pending the answer to these questions. The 
basic religious question that must be decided 
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is what to do with this group of human be- 
ings who have become such a nuisance to 
the world, purely and simply because they 
want to keep alive. The Arab sheiks and 
kings have given one reasonable answer: 
Drive them into the sea. The worid, the 
Western World, the civilized world, has yet 
not come out with a clear rebuke to this 
attitude. This attitude is in the tradition of 
the Western World and is the heritage of 
both Mr. Dulles and Mr. Toynbee. 

Mr. Dulles betrayed the source of his in- 
spiration very clearly when, at a Senate com- 
mittee hearing, he answered the question: 
“Why do the Arabs hate the Jews?” he an- 
swered: “Because the Jews killed Moham- 
med.“ It is true that he later withdrew 
that statement. But his basic attitude is 
more truly mirrored in this spontaneous out- 
burst than in any calculated and studied 
statement. And in his latest book, An Histo- 
rian's Approach to Religion, Arnold Toynbee 
has dropped his label of Judaism as “a fossil 
relic of a dead (Syriac) civilization,” and 
calls it “Archaic,” “a transplated Canaanite 
civilization.” Judaism is not Jewish or He- 
brew; it is Syriac or Canaanite. Judaism 
itself does not exist. In this way Dulles 
pogromizes the Jews as Mohammed killers 
and Toynbee liquidates them with intellec- 
tual terminology. 

It does not mean that there are not indi- 
vidual gentiles who disagree. But there has 
not yet been one responsible statesman or 
newspaperman that has been as emphatic in 
his denunciation of Nasser’s m of 
Egyptian citizens of the Jewish faith as he 
has been of any imagined fault he may have 
found in any of the actions of the State of 
Israel. When Israel defends itself, it is using 
violence and two wrongs don’t make a right; 
therefore the world’s policy is not to de- 
nounce the first wrong but to denounce Israel, 
But the same world is sympathetic to Nas- 
ser’s problem of having Jewish citizens in 
his country. Of course, it hurts their hu- 
manitarian hearts that people have to suffer 
and they appeal to Nasser to be more con- 
siderate but they are quite impartial in this 
humanitarianism. This sanctimonious sym- 
pathy has cost the Jewish people 6 million 
lives under Hitler and hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives under the British mandate's 
immigration laws but Jews should wait until 
the Western World finds some solution to 
this problem of the Jews and not be too im- 
patient about it. Well, the answer of the 
State of Israel is that the only problem is 
the international problem and the indi- 
vidual Jew is no more a problem. No more 
statelessness, no more illegal immigration of 
the ted. The problem of human yio- 
lence is still with us and no statesman has 
yet proposed a solution. But the problem 
of Jewish lives is solved. It has not been 
solved by sympathy; it was solved by the 
State of Israel. > 

Our diplomats today seem to identify peace 
with the preservation of the status quo. The 
only other requirement of peace is the con- 
tinuation of international commerce and 
business as usual. The American people 
should not expect any change of attitude 
from Mr. Dulles, who came to his position 
as our representative in international affairs 
from his position as corporation counsel for 
the oil industry. Nor can we expect any 
change from our State Department in general 
whose personnel are drawn from similar 
sources and whose policy at the time when 
American isolationism lost its value for 
American industry, was formulated at the 
feet of the British Colonial Office. The 
American people therefore have to under- 
stand that the word “peace” refers to the 
saving of people's lives. Life is more impor- 
tant than business, What we have today 
is a world where life is cheap, not only in 
Communist dictatorships but in western 
democracies as well. Our disrespect for life 
goes hand in hand with our worship of busi- 
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ness and prosperity. This must change. We 
sannot be impartial as between killing and 
oil, If we do not forbid Arabs to kill Israelis, 
then we cannot protest any other violence 
and we must be content with a disturbed 
world. X 

In 1949, the late Albert Einstein said as 
follows: There is no problem of such over- 
whelming importance to us Jews as consoli- 
dating that which has been accomplished 
in Israel with amazing energy and an un- 
equalled willingness for sacrifice. May the 
joy and admiration that fill us when we 
think of all that this small group of ener- 
getic and thoughtful people has achieved 
give us the strength to accept the great 
responsibility which the present situation 
has placed upon us. 

“When appraising the achievement, how- 
ever, let us not lose sight of the cause to be 
served by this achievement: rescue of our 
endangered brethren, dispersed in many 
lands, by uniting them in Israel; creation of 
a community which conforms as closely as 
possible to the ethical ideals of our people 
as they have been formed in the course of a 
long history. 

“One of these ideals is peace, based on 
understanding and self-restraint, and not 
on violence. If we are imbued with this 
ideal, our joy becomes somewhat mingled 
with sadness, because our relations with the 
Arabs are far from this ideal at the present 
time. It may well be that we would have 
reached this ideal, had we been,permitted 
to work out, undisturbed by others, our rela- 
tions with our neighbors, for we want peace 
and we realize that our future development 
depends on peace. 

“It was much less our own fault or that 
of our neighbors than of the mandatory 
power, that we did not achieve an undivided 
Palestine in which Jews and Arabs would 
live as equals, free, in peace. If one nation 
dominates other nations, as was the case 
in the British mandate over Palestine, she 
can hardly avoid following the notorious 
device of divide et impera. In plain language 
this means create discord among the gov- 
erned people so that they will not unite in 
order to shake off the yoke imposed upon 
them. Well, the yoke has been removed but 
the seed of dissension has borne fruit and 
may still do harm for some time to come— 
jet us hope not for too long.” 

Einstein's hope in 1949 has not been ful- 
filled. Israel's war against the Egyptian 
Tedayeen has been called by the U. N. and 
the United States “an attack, an invasion, a 
conspiracy” everything but a crisis, a crisis 
brought on because the world tolerates Arab 
violence. We will not have peace by restor- 
ing the status quo ante bellum. We will not 
have peace by freeing Nasser and proving to 
the Arab peoples that even if Nasser loses a 
war, he wins. We will not haye peace by 
nullifying an effort to draw the world's at- 
tention to a diseased area in the world's body 
politic. But that's what we seem to insist 
on doing. But if Nasser begins to devote 
himself to benefiting his people internally 
instead of saber rattling and raiding Israel, 
some of our autocratic Arab friends(?) 
might have to do the same in their countries. 

As we look forward, we see no promise 
of immediate peace. We see only business 
interests replacing the British Empire in the 
principle of divide and rule. The British 
Empire founded the Kingdom of Transjordan 
and permitted it to profit by the Arab-Israeli 
war by annexing the Arab part of partitioned 
Palestine and become the Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. Britain got no thanks for this and has 
been ignominiously ejected from Jordan. 
Britain's long rule in Egypt left behind no 
feeling of gratitude. Our policy will fare 
no better. It will not be the fault of the 
United Nations idea; it will be the fault of 
our unprincipled foreign policy. It will be 
the fault of the American people who have 
not yet learned to read between the lines 
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in their newspapers and cannot distinguish 
between morality and hypocritical moraliz- 
ing. 

If Arab raids continue and Arabs and Jews 
are killed, there is no peace, Banditry, or- 
ganized and encouraged by official policy, is 
war even though there is a cease-fire arrange- 
ment on paper. It makes no difference that 
these raids take a month to kill as many 
people as the recent campaign killed in 4 
days. Violence is not peace, no matter what 
the diplomatic niceties. 

If Einstein's hope has not been fulfilled 
may at least our lesser hope come true in 
the not too distant future, namely, that 
the Americah people learn to distinguish 
between the self-defense that stops aggres- 
sion and the violence that disturbs the 
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Needed New Legislation for Family Farm 
Parity Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
introduce tomorrow a bill to substitute 
parity income as a concept for agricul- 
ture to replace the present parity price 
system. The bill is designed to substi- 
tute the price ratios, section 301 (a) (2) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended. 

It is necessary that people of the coun- 
try who do not live on farms should 
understand the severity of the current 
farm depression. If they were told by 
the Government reports each month that 
farm income is only 44.4 percent of 
parity income which these reports now 
show as 82 percent price parity, there 
should be greater sympathy and under- 
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standing among city consumers. That 
is the purpose of this bill. It is essen- 
tially the plank I fought for—and we 
won—in the platform committee of the 
Democratic National Convention of 
1956. It is the plank Secretary Benson 
disliked so heartily. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert figures into the Recorn that show 
the difference between these two ap- 
proaches: 

A. To calculate parity farm family net 
income for 1957: 

1, Start with: Nonfarm population per 
person income, 1956, $2,009. 

2. Divide into: Farm population per per- 
son income, 1956, $893. 

3. Gives: Net farm family income parity 
ratio, 0.444. 

4. Divided into: National realized farm 
operators net income, 1956, $11,900,000,000. 

5. Gives: Parity farm family net income 
for 1957, $26,800,000,000. 

B. To calculate parity farm gross income 
for 1957: 

6. Start with: Farm production expenses, 
1956, $21,900,000,000. 

7. Multiplied by: January 1957 index of 
prices of production items, wages, taxes, and 
interest (1956100), 103. 

8. Equals adjusted production expenses, 
1957, $22,600,000,000, 

9. Plus parity farm family net income, 
1957, $26,800,000,000. 

10. Equals: Parity farm gross income, 1957, 
$49,400,000,000. 

C, To calculate income parity adjustment 
facts for 1957: 

11. Parity farm gross 
$49,400,000,000. 

12. Divided by: Average realized farm 
gross income, 1947-56, $34,100,000,000. 

13, Equals: Farm income parity adjust- 
ment factor, 145 percent. 

D. To calculate the farm parity income 
equivalent price of wheat: 

14. Average price received by farmers, for 
wheat, 1947-56, $2.06. 

15. Multiplied by: Parity income adjust- 
ment factor, 145. 

16, Gives: Farm parity income equivalent 
price, €2.99. 
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Income parity equivalent prices calculated by proposed new income parity formula compared 
with parity prices calculated by price parity formulas in existing law, January 1957 


Parity vache ye prices! Average prices received 
caleula by farmers 
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1 Average prices received by farmers for commodity during immediately preceding 10 calendar years or market- 
ing seasons multiplied by 1951 parity income adjustment factor of 145, 
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Contributions to Political Campaigns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20,1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a very 
interesting article appeared recently in 
the Wall Street Journal. It is entitled 
“Oregon GOP Enlists Business Concerns 
To Prevent Illegal Voting by Democrats.” 
The article has a direct bearing upon the 
Gore subcommittee’s report on the 
financing of political campaigns. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
the Wall Street Journal, and an article 
from the Oregonian on the same subject 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 


Orrcon GOP ENLISTS BUSINESS CONCERNS To 
PREVENT ILLEGAL VOTING BY DEMOCRATS 
(By Ray J. Schrick) 

Porttanp, Oxec.—If the Republicans carry 
Oregon today, a bit of the credit—or blame— 
will be bestowed upon a dozen or so auto 
dealers, insurance executives, brokers and 
bankers. These gentlemen quietly decided 
that direct mail advertising could do more 
than peddle Fords and Chevvies, life insur- 
ance policies and savings plans. 

It’s a subtle story, further confused by the 
shouts of fraud“ now arising from both the 
Democratic and GOP camps, But here are 
the facts: 

A deluge of business mailing has been 
Poured into crucial Multnomah County, 
which includes Portland, in the last couple 
Of weeks. At first glance these were 
solicitations. The local office of Business 
Men’s Assurance Company of America, of 
Kansas City, for instance, sent out circulars 
Saying Here's an example of what a BMA 
Special plan will do for you.” The First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland sent out thousands 
of proclamations spotlighting a change in 
Service charges. None of the mailings in- 
Cluded any partisan propaganda. 

MAILINGS TO DEMOCRATS 

The unusual thing, though, was that the 
Mailings went to enrolled Democrats. Ex- 
Planation: Addressograph plates were sup- 
Plied by GOP county headquarters which had 
i them from official registration 

ks. 


Every envelope mailed out bore this stamp: 
“If undeliverable, please return.” And a 
heavy proportion were, indeed, returned, An 
executive at one company claimed the mail- 
men sent back as “undeliverable” about 20 
Percent of its mailings. 

At the request of Republican County 
Chairman Francis I. Smith, all returned 
letters were handed over to GOP headquar- 
ters. Anyone who dropped in there in the 
last few days could see workers busily sorting 
thousands of them, by cts, The green 
linoleum top of a long table was almost ob- 
Scured by the mail. The envelope corners— 
bearing the names of the companies which 
took care of the mailing—were clipped off, 
and lay scattered on the floor. Among the 
names: Local offices or agents for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Went- 
Worth & Irwin, Nash dealer; Dean Witter & 
Co., a leading west coast brokerage firm. 

GOP STRATEGY 


The Republican plan: Poll watchers are 
being supplied with the names of Democrats 


-have enough money to do it all. 
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on these returned envelopes. When and if 
these citizens turn up to vote today, they'll 
be challenged. 

That every vote counts was impressed upon 
Republicans only 2 years ago, when Democrat 
RICHARD NEUBERGER took a formerly Republi- 
can Senate seat by the margin of less than 
one vote per precinct. This year they know 
their senatorial candidate, former Interior 
Secretary Douglas McKay, will have difficulty 
piling up more votes than Senator WAYNE 
Morse, the Republican turned Democrat. 

Back in 1954 unsuccessful Congressional 
Candidate Tom McCall mailed more than 
100,000 letters to enrolled Democrats and got 
back 26,000 of them marked undeliverable. 
Yet a spot check following the election 
showed many of the lost Democrats voted, 
the Republicans said. 

Chairman Smith says: I'd planned inil- 
tially, this year, on a preelection mailing to 
all Democrats in the county, but we did not 
When I 
found out business concerns were interested 
in using our Addressograph plates for their 
own direct-mail advertising, I loaned them, 
gladly.” a 

DEMOCRATS PROTEST 


The Democrats have taken noisily to TV, 
protesting the whole business. County 
Chairman Ken Rinke charges the real GOP 
goal is to slow up the voting procedure so 
much by challenging that Democrats will get 
tired of waiting and go home without casting 
ballots. And he has joined State Chairman 
Robert Boyer in firing off a telegram to Sen- 
ator ALBERT Gore, head of a committee sur- 
veying election purity, asking a probe to see 
whether there has been any violation of the 
Oregon Corrupt Practices Act, the Taft- 
Hartley law, Federal Banking law, or Security 
and Exchange Commission regulations. 

The Democrats name local offices of these 
other concerns as having participated in the 
mailings: New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Braley & Graham, Buick dealer; 
Fields Chevrolet Co.; Francis Motor Car Co., 
Ford dealer; Standard Insurance Co., of 
Portland. 

GOP Chieftian Smith that these 
participated, but comments: “If there is any 
election fraud being perpetrated in this 
county, as charged by the Democratic chair- 
man, he should know all about it as the 
irregularities we have uncovered involve 
Democratic registrations. The Democrats 
are trying to throw out a smoke screen about 
our poll watching because they're afraid of 
it.” His office, too, has wired Senator Gore, 

Officials of the companies concerned em- 
phasized that they included no partisan 
literature in their mailings. Comments one: 
“We use a great variety of mailing lists, all 
the time, and we are not sorry we used this 
one. If it has the incidental effect of show- 
ing up some voting irregularities, we have 
no apologies—anyone should be interested 
in a clean election.” 


[From the Oregonian of February 4, 1957] 
Senate ELECTIONS GROUP Lists STATE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


WASHINGTON —The Senate elections sub- 
committee reported the following contribu- 
tions of $500 or more by residents of Oregon 
in the 1956 general election campaign 
(amount is $500 unless specified otherwise) : 

Contributions to Democratic organizations: 

Jan Bauer, Portland; Jan E. Bauer, Port- 
land; John R. Churchill, Portland; Robert E. 
Flowerree, Portland; Michael Kirwan, Port- 
land. 

Sidney Leiken, Roseburg; Sidney Leiken, 
Sutherlin, $1,250 (three contributions); 
Wayne Morse, $1,000; Arnold Sagalyn, Port- 
land, $2,000; Bruce Stark, $950. 

Contributions to Republican organiza- 
tions: 

Wm. M. Anderson, Portland, $1,200; Alton 
E. Baker, Eugene H. Barnard, Portland; Har- 
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vey Barnard, Portland, $1,000; George J. 
Beggs, Portland. 

Mason Bingham, Portland; C. M. Bishop, 
Portland. $1,000; Harvey Black, Portland, 
$1,500; William B. Boone, Portland; Braley 
and Graham, Portland, $750. 

George A. Braley, Portland; Warren W. 
Braley, Portland, #800; Anthony Branden- 
thaler, Baker, $1.000; George F. Brice, Jr., 
Portland. 

George H. Buckler, Portland; James K. 
Buell, Portland; Gordon Burlingham, Fofest 
Grove; Henry F. Cabell, Portland, $4,000 (two 
contributions), 

Cake & Cake, attorneys, Portland, $1,500; 
Cake, Jaureguy & Hardy, Portland; Ralph 
Cake, Portland, $600; Ralph H. Cake, Port- 
land, $702. 

Julian N. Cheatham, Portland, $3,000; O. R. 
Cheatham, Portland, $1,000; Richard M. Cole, 
Portland; T. W. Collins, Portland, $2,000. 

F. R. Cooper, Portland: James Copeland, 
Portland, $1,000; Elliott R. Corbett, Portland; 
Hamilton Corbett, Portland, $1,000 (twa con- 
tributions). 

Henry L. Corbett, Portland, $1,500; John 
Coughlin, Portland; Kenneth R. Crookham, 
Portland, $2,000; J. R. Dant, Portland. 

Thomas W. Dant, Portland. $2.500; R. J. 
Darling. Portland: Warren H. Daugherty. 
Cottage Grove, $1,000; Douglas David, Port- 
land. 

David L. Davis, Portland; Knute Dennis, 
Baker; R. W. Deweese, Portland; Alfred R. 
Dewey, Hines, $1,000; Kersey C. Eldridge, 
Portland. 

Asel Eeff, Salem: Lee Eyerly, Salem, 8750: 
Arthur Fields, Portland, $1,000; Philips 
Fields, Portland, $1,000; Hallie E. Ford, Rose- 
burg. 

Kenneth W. Ford, Roseburg; C. E. Francis, 
Portland, $2,000; Clarence Francis, Portland; 
Aaron M. Frank, Portland; Albert W. Gent- 
ner, Portland, $1,000. 

A. E. Gerimente, Eugene; Irene H. Gerling- 
er, Portland; A. B. Graham, Portland, $2,000 
(two contributions). 

George 8. Gray, Seaside; C. H. Gueffrey, 
Portland, $900; Edmund Hayes, Portland, 
$2,000 (two contributions); Guy Haynes, Mc- 
Minnville; John C. Higgins, Portland, $4,800 
(two contributions). 

Isaac D. Hunt, Portland; G. L. Jackson, 
Medford; June S. Jones, Portland; M. H. 
Jones, Portland; King Miller Anderson Nash, 
Portland; Andrew Keerner, Portland, $600. 

Henry Kuckenberg, Portland; T. O. Lind- 
vall, Portland; W. C. McCall, Portland; W. 
Calder McCall, Portland: Frank C. McCas- 
lin, Portland, $1,000. 

George T. McCoy, Jr., Portland; Ruth H. 
McGraw, Portland, 61.000: M. K. McIver, 
Port land. $2,600; Paul McKee, Portland: Paul 
B. McKee, Portland, $1,000. 

A. M. Mears, Portland; Harold A. Miller, 
Portland, $4,000 (two contributions); James 
F. Miller, Portland. 

Earl S. Mollard, Riddle, $800; Dewayne W. 
Moore, Portland; W. H. Myers, Prineville, 
$550; Paul Neils, Portland, $1,000; Robert H. 
Neyes, Portland. 

C. Parker, Portland; Clarence Phillips, 
Portland; Hull Phillips, Portland; Francis J. 
Riordan, Portland; J. G. Robbins, Portland, 

L. J. Reedel, Dee; William W. Rosenfeld, 
Portland: E. C. Sammens, Portland, $2,500; 
C. A. Schram, Portland. 

A. L. Shellworth, Portland, $1,600; David 
B. Simpson, Portland; Joseph W. Smith, Port- 
land, $550; Charles Snellstrom, Eugene; 
Carey L. Strome, Junction City, $1,020. 

Hall Templeton, Portland, $1,000; Herbert 
Templeton, Portland, $1,000; Eberly Thomp- 
son, Portland, $1,000; George A. Ulett, Co- 
quille; United States National Bank, Port- 
land, $10,000 (loan). 

Kelley B. Voorhees, Beaverton; Howard M. 
Wall, Portland, $2,500; A. R. Watzek, Port- 
land, $1,000; Charles Wentworth, Portland, 
$1,000; Romayne, Portland, $1,000; Thoe B. 
Wilcox, Portland. 
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Ralph E. Williams, Jr., Portland; Catlin 
Welford, Portland; Walter A. Woodard, Cot- 
tage Grove, $1,500 (two contributions); W. 
A. Woodard, Cottage Grove; Harold Woolley. 
Roseburg. 


Effect of the Civil-Works Program in the 
: Drought Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, Brig. Gen. J. L. Person, Assist- 
ant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works, 
gave a very able report to the national 
directors of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress at a director's meet- 
ing at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on February 9, 1957. He outlined 
the drought situation with facts accu- 
mulated from a study which the Corps 
of Engineers has made of the situation 
existing in the drought-stricken section 
of our country, This is a very able re- 
port and this officer is an outstanding 
engineer in charge of civil functions. 
I think the House of Representatives 
would like to have this report available 
to its membership and to the public gen- 
erally and, with this idea in mind, I am 
presenting it as a drought report given 
to the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress at that time. It is as follows: 
EFFECT oF THE CIviL-WoRKS PROGRAM IN THE 

DROUGHT AREA, CORPS or ENGINEERS, DE- 

PARTMENT OF THE ARMY, DECEMBER 1956 


1. This report is submitted in accordance 
with the request of the Executive Office of 
the President to indicate the relationship 
of the water-resources projects under the 
jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, to the critical drought 
situation in the Southwest and Great Plains 
area. 

2. As suggested by the Executive Office, the 
information provided has been limited to the 
States of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Colorado, Kansas, and the re- 
mainder of the Missouri Basin, except the 
States of Iowa and Missouri. 

3. Drought situation: The drought situa- 
tion in the 12-State area under considera- 
tion is the result of a long period of sub- 
normal rainfall, varying from 2 to 10 years 
in different parts of the region. The most 
critical situation of extreme drought exists 
in the Southwest in a broad belt of land 
extending across Texas and Oklahoma. It 
continues northward through Kansas and 
Nebraska. Around it, a wide, irreguiar area 
of severe drought, with extreme situations 
in certain sections, extends west and north 
through New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
Utah, Montana, and into the Dakotas. This 
report presents this situation briefly for each 
of the States. 

4. In summary, the drought has left its 
mark in varying degrees upon almost every 
phase of the economy of the region. Agricul- 
ture has suffered severely with general crop 
failures except in irrigated areas, with lack 
of feed and water for stock, and with finan- 
cial loss and hardship to farm families, In- 
dustries have been forced to curtail opera- 
tions due to inadequate water supplies. Gen- 
eration of hydroelectric power has been se- 
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verely reduced in the Southwest because of 
reduction of levels in the reservoirs. And 
municipal water supplies for many large 
cities and small towns are extremely short. 

5. Relationship of the civil-works program: 
The projects in this area which are under 
the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers 
were authorized by Congress under the flood- 
control and river-and-harbor.laws. They are 
largely multiple-use projects, however, and 
include features which produce important 
water-supply benefits and which have aided 
and will aid relief of drought conditions. 
In recent years this effect of the program 
has become of increasing importance, and 
at the present time consideration is always 
given to water-supply potentialities in plans 
for projects and recommendations to Con- 
gress. 

6. Completed projects: The Corps of Engi- 
neers has completed 31 storage projects (ex- 
clusive of the large main stem Missouri 
River Reservoirs discussed below) in the 12- 
State area at an estimated cost of $434 mil- 
lion. While some of these projects are dry 
dams, which do not store water or under the 
terms of authorization can be used for flood 
control only, the great majority provide water 
storage for various uses. The storage ca- 
pacity provided by these completed reservoirs 
is divided as follows: 


7 Acre-feet 
Fid0d: ene. 11, 787, 500 
Hydroelectric power — 2,313, 700 
Water supply and irrigation 2, 032, 600 
Permanent conservation pool 2, 927, 500° 
W 19, 061, 300 


The effects of these reservoirs on drought 
conditions are largely within the confines of 
a single State, although in some cases the 
benefits of flow regulation cross State lines. 
This use and effect is described in detall by 
States and by individual projects in this 
report. 

7. The large project for control and use of 
the Missouri River is described in a separate 
section of this study. It consists of 4 large 
storage reservoirs, 1 run-of-river power de- 
velopment, and 1 reregulating dam, with a 
total estimated cost of $1,143 million. These 
projects will provide a total storage capacity 
of 75.9 million acre-feet. At present 4 reser- 
voirs of this system are in operation, 1 is 
under construction but not in operation, and 
1 (the run-of-river power dam) has not been 
started. The effect of this project is inter- 
state in character and is of benefit to all of 
the States bordering the Missouri River from 
Montana to its mouth with incidental bene- 
fits extending into the Mississippi River. 

8. Use of the projects: The manner in 
which this storage described above has been 
used in reducing the effects of the drought 
in recent years may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


(a) Flood-control storage represents the 
largest storage allocation in this group. As 
a general rule it cannot contribute as largely 
to water supply needs as its magnitude might 
indicate, as the space reserved for floods must 
be available when floods occur. There have 
been some instances where flood storage 
capacity was fully used even during the gen- 
eral drought period. Also during the present 
drought, the runoff in the most critical areas 
has been insufficient to fill even the total 
conservation storage pools, and there has 
been relatively little opportunity to make use 
of nood storage capacity. In some instances 
it has been possible to hold these flood waters 
and release them over a period of time to 
meet downstream water needs. 

It is feasible, however, to encroach upon 
flood storage reserved and obtain greater 
water supply values. The risk to commu- 
nities and agricultural areas which have de- 
veloped below the projects on the basis of 
flood protection must be weighed against 
water supply values. 
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(b) Hydroelectric power storage is re- 
quired for generation of power to meet the 
contracts of marketing agencies with power 
users. Such generation has been sharply 
reduced due to the lack of water during 
the drought perlod. Releases for power, 
however, have provided large incidental 
water supply values by aiding to maintain 
stream flow. 

(e) The storage allocated to water supply 
and irrigation is that which has been pro- 
vided for specific water users such as muni- 
cipalities or irrigation districts. 

(d) The storage in permanent conserva- 
tion pools is that provided for deposition of 
sediment and for recreational use. Releases 
of water can be and have been made to 
maintain downstream flows or to meet emer- 
gency needs of industries of municipalities. 

9. Accomplishments: The sections of this 
report by States and individual projects de- 
scribe in some detail what has been accom- 


. plished for relief of drought conditions. The 


following are examples: 

Aid to industry: Following an urgent re- 
quest by the Brazos River Authority, an 
agency of the State of Texas, emergency re- 
leases were made from Belton Reservoir in 
November and December 1956 to supply a 
critical need which had developed at the 
Dow Chemical Co. plant near the mouth 
of the Brazos River. This plant, one of the 
largest in Texas with a purported invest- 
ment of about $300 million, had only a 
10-day supply of water on October 30, 1956. 
A total of 72,000 acre-feet was released to 
overcome this. deficiericy and avoid a very 
costly shutdown of the plant. Since July 
1955, Belton Reservoir has also provided a 
dependable water supply for Fort Hood. 

Aid to a city: The Canton Reservoir in 
Oklahoma served a vital need in relieving 
the critical water-supply shortage of Okla- 
noma City with a population of about 325,- 
000. At the urgent request of State and 
city authorities emergency releases were 
made in 1953, and operation was modified 
to assist generally in overcoming deficiencies 
in supply. Releases from the project dur- 
ing the last 5 years have totalled about 122,- 
000 acre-feet. The city has now leased 
90,000 acre-feet of storage in Canton Reser- 
yoir to supplement existing supplies. 

Aid to towns and rural communities: The 
Fall River Reservoir in Kansas has served 
to maintain water supplies for six munici- 
palities; Fredonia, Neodesha, Cherryville, In- 
dependence, and Coffeyville in Kansas and 
Nowata, in Oklahoma, with a combined 
population of 42,400. Without the sustained 
flow provided by the reservoir water short- 
ages would have caused shutdown of indus- 
tries in this area. The increased flows in 
the river also served as a source of water 
for stock, and farmers have been hauling 
water directly from the reservoir since 1952. 

Aid to agriculture: During the past 5 years, 
John Martin Reservoir on the Arkansas River 
in Colorado increased the water supply avail- 
able for irrigation purposes by over 300,000 
acre-feet. The project captured the entire 
flood volume of 260,000 acre-feet during a 
large flood in May 1956, which made over 
138,000 acre-feet more water available in 1956 
than would have been available without the 
project. Since completion in 1948, John 
Martin Reservoir has provided an estimated 
$9,900,000 in irrigation benefits, $6 million to 
farmers in Colorado and $3,900,000 in farmers 
in Kansas. 

10. Projects under construction: The Fed- 
eral Government has initiated a larger num- 
ber of additional new storage projects in the 
drought area in recent years. As a result, 
11 projects with a total estimated cost of 
$585 million are now under construction in 
five of the States (Arizona, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas). These proj- 
ects upon completion will more than double 
the total storage (exclusive of the Missouri 
River project) over what is now available. 
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The additional storage that will be provided 
by these projects now under construction is: 


Acre-feet 
Flood control. 13, 414, 000 
Hydroelectric power — 2,762,000 
Water supply and irrigation_____ 737, 000 


Permanent conservation pool. 3, 497,000 


Dots . 20, 410, 000 


These projects will be operated for their 
Presently authorized purposes (subject to 
Such modification for water supply as may 
prove feasible) and will serve to alleviate 
drought conditions in essentially the same 
Manner as those now in operation. Prob- 
able effect of these projects upon drought 
Conditions is given in the separate State sec- 
tions of this report. 

11. Future projects: The civil-works proj- 
ects which may be undertaken in the future 
May be summarized as follows: 


Number of Rene 
Estimated ae 5 


Gere- fee. 
. 
roe! power 
wae supply and irriga- 


t 
Conservation pol 


„ 


These works which have not been started 
represent generally the backlog of work 
that can be undertaken which will have a 
beneficial effect in relief of future drought 
Conditions in this area. 

12. Modification of projects: The current 
drought situation which has developed over 
Tecent years has made it clear that it may 
be desirable to modify certain existing and 
authorized reservoirs to provide greater use 
for water supply or for regulation of low 
flows. Legislation now under consideration 
by the Congress will provide the Corps of 

neers with authority to make modifica- 
tions of this kind. Such changes of course 
Will require careful study to insure that the 
best possible use is made of each project. 
In some cases this may involve substantial 
Modifications of presently authorized pur- 
Poses and any drastic changes of this kind 
Should continue to have specific authoriza- 

by Congress. It has not been possible 
in the time availabie for this study to deter- 
mine the extent to which such modifications 
Are feasible. The possibilities, however, are 
Considered for many of the individual proj- 
ects described in the State sections of this 
Study, and it would appear that substantial 
increases in water-supply potential are 
Worthy of further study. The modifications 
Considered include increasing the size of 
Projects; changing storage allocations, and 

nging methods of operation. 

13. Provisions for future water supply: 
One dimculty which has always confronted 
the Corps of Engineers in planning and rec- 
Ommending water-supply provisions in proj- 
ects has been inability to provide for future 
Water-supply needs. There has been no gen- 
eral authority for inclusion of storage for 
Water supply where customers were not avail- 
able to pay for it, even though it was evi- 
dent that water-supply needs would develop 
in a reasonable time, and that best develop- 
Ment of a reservoir site should include stor- 
age for water supply or for augmentation of 

flow. This need has been recognized 
and legislation now under consideration by 
Congress will assist in planning and build- 
ing to meet future water-supply require- 
Ments and reduce the impact of future 
droughts, 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Delta Sigma 
` Rho Student Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, recently 
the forensic fraternity, Delta Sigma Rho, 
held a student congress. I received a 
communication from the national vice 
president of the fraternity, with which 
he sent the resolutions that were adopted 
at the congress. It is particularly inter- 
esting to note what this group of stu- 
dents thinks of our foreign policy. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
the resolutions printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 1 
Resolution to establish United States policy 
for the crisis in the Middle East 

Whereas there is a conflict in the Middle 
East; and 

Whereas this conflict Is directly between 
European colonialism and Arabian national- 
ism; and 

Whereas indirectly involved is the clash 
between the national interests of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and 

Whereas these conflicts are to be most 
openly observed in the Suez Canal and the 
Gaza strip: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Student Congress of Delia 


Sigma Rho, That— 

The United States act for conciliation of 
these conflicts through the United Nations 
by proposing that: 

1. The income from the Suez Canal and 
the operation of same be vested in the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt; 

2. Said operations to be by an 
11-nation United Nations committee of na- 
tions appointed by the General Assembly; 

3. Decisions of this committee could be 
appealed to the United Nations General As- 
sembly; 

4. The aforesaid committee would be, at 
all times, responsible to the General Assem- 
bly; 

5. The rehabilitation of the peoples in the 
Gaza Strip be undertaken by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council. 


Resolution 2 
Resolution to set forth the military foreign 
policy of the United States with regard to 
the Middle East, which includes the mem- 
bers of the Arab League, Israel, Morocco, 

Tunisia, and Algeria 

Whereas we realize that the ultimate goal 
of the United Nations is to achieve world 
peace; and 

Whereas we realize that aggressor nations 
hinder the attainment of this goal, a strong 
military force is essential to the security 
of the free world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Student Congress of Delta 
Sigma Rho, That— 

Secrion I. (a) The United States should 
support military action through the United 
Nations in cessating aggression. 

(b) The United States shall advocate a 
policy in the United Nations to maintain 
United Nations’ troops on the Gaza strip. 

Sec. II. The United States shall fulfill its 
treaty obligations with the NATO countries. 
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Sec. III. The United States shall take no 
military action concerned with the internal 
conflicts of the nations of the Middle East. 

Sec. IV. The United States shall continue 
to establish and maintain military bases in 
the Middle East as a deterrent against 
aggression. 


Resolution 3 


Resolution to set forth the principles guid- 
ing the economic policy of the United 
States with regard to the Middle East, 
which includes the members of the Arab 
League, Israel, Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Algeria 
Be it resolved by the Student Congress of 

Delta Sigma Rho, That— 

SECTION I. The United States will channel 
increased economic aid to the Middle East 
through the United Nations. ; 

Sec, H. The United States, the 
emergence of a world community in which 
economic problems should be solved mu- 
tually, will support action of the United 
Nations to promote economic prosperity. 


Resolution 4 


Resolution to support the present United 
States action to alleviate the oil shortage 
of her European allies 


Whereas a severe oil has been 
created by the blocking of the Suez Canal; 
and 

Whereas we recognize the United States 
responsibility to maintain the strength of 
her allies: Therefore be it 

Besolved by the Student Congress of Delta 
Sigma Rho, That— 

The said congress hereby support the meas< 
ures employed by the United States Govern- 
ment to alleviate this shortage by: 

1. Demothballing tankers to transport oil 
to said countries. 

2. Diverting a portion of her oil supply to 
said countries. 


Training Program for the National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, members of the National Guard in 
Texas continue to protest to me, as their 
Senator, against the proposal of the De- 
fense Department that guardsmen be 
compelled to undergo training for a 
period of 6 consecutive months. 

I sympathize wholeheartedly with 
their viewpoint. I am unalterably op- 
posed to any proposed action that would 
serve to weaken the National Guard by 
discouraging enlistments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
ditional messages of protest I have re- 
ceived be inserted in the Appendix of the 

ECORD. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MARSHALL, TEX., February 18, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Request your support of the 11 weeks basic 
training plan prescribed by the National 
Guard Association. Guard training facili- 
ties are adapted to conduct further training 
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of recipients of this basic period while the 
Army Reserve is not. Save the organizations 
which have taken years to construct. 
Louis N. NEUMEYER, 
647th AFA Battalion, 
Texas National Guard, 
Dartas, TEX., February 17, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: As an officer and enlisted 
man in the National Guard for 22 years, I 
wish to express my opinion. We need new 
armories very bad. The National Guard As- 
sociation knows our needs in this and our 
training necessary for combat. The asso- 
ciation is our spokesman. I volunteered in 
1933, 1940, and 1946, and am ready again if 
called. 

C. Wom K. LEUBNER. 


OLNEY, TEX., February 16, 1957. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Fight the 6 months' basic training pro- 
gram for National Guard men. The 3-month 
plan is the only thing. 

. G. W. Barnett, Sgt. W. F. Brazelton, 
Sgt. D. W. Byrne, Sgt. R. B. Dipprey, 
Sgt. D. E. Estridge, Sgt. D. E. Fain, 
Sgt. H. G. Light, Sgt. R. W. Lunsford, 
Sgt. J. F. Page, Sgt. J. H. Smith. 


TEMPLE, TEX., February 18, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Request your sup- 
port in protecting the National Guard as a 
State-controlled defense program. The Na- 
tional Guard can provide ready and trained 
units with no more than 11 weeks basic 
training plus National Guard weekly and 
summer training the Army sent men into 
combat without more training than that 
during World War II mandatory 6 months’ 
training would interfere with men's school- 
ing and resulting decreasing National Guard 


strength, 
OLIN F. BREWSTER, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Artillery, Teras 
National Guard, 649, AAA AW Bat- 
talion, Temple, Tex. 


Brownwoop, TEx., February 18, 1957, 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Request your strong support of the 11 
week basic training for National Guard en- 
listees. The National Guard is equipped and 
housed to continue training after comple- 
tion. The Reserve is not equipped to do this 
at the present time. 
Roy G. MUCKELROY, 
First Lieutenant, Texas National Guard. 
Brownwoop, Tex., February 18, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request strong consideration be given 11 
weeks’ basic training for National Guard en- 
listees. National Guard is housed, equipped, 
and manned to conduct further training 
after 11 weeks’ basic. The Army Reserve is 
not equipped at this time to conduct this 
training. 
ROBERT W. Cannon, 
Captain, Tezas National Guard. 
WHITNEY, TEX., February 18, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Care United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Training of your personnel without inter- 
rupting their schooling precludes 6 months’ 
basic training to preserve Guard position. 
Strongly urge two 1l-week ERIE periods 
for National Guard personnel, 
BRUCE E. OBERHOLTZER, 
Superintendent of School, Whitney, Tez. 


” 


ing for National Guard. 
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San ANTONIO, TEX., February 18, 1957. 
Senator L. B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This is to endorse and ask for your support 
of the 1l-week basic training for the Na- 
tional Guard. The Guard is organized and 
equipped to conduct further training after 
receiving 11 weeks’ basic training, which 
can be done during summer vacation school 
periods) where the Army Reserve is not. I 
believe that the 6 months’ training will 
hinder recruiting in the National Guard. 

Sincerely yours, 
Capt. Kent C. HATFIELD, 
Ordnance Corps, Teras National 
Guard, Commanding Company A, 
736th Ordnance, 


— 


San ANTONIO, TEX., February 17, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Army Reserves admit inability to meet 
their recruit training requirements, thus in- 
dorse 6 months’ program. Eleven weeks’ 
basic training for National Guard recruits 
has been proven sufficient because we have 
organization facilities equipment, know-how, 
and State rights to conduct needed further 
training which the Army Reserve does not. 
It is imperative you support 11 weeks’ basic 
training plan for National Guard recruits. 

FREDERICK H. WESTON, 
Colonel, Commanding 112th Armored 
Cavalry Regiment, Teras National 
Guard, 


— 


San ANTONIO, TEX., February 17, 1957, 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Urge you support 11 weeks“ basic training 


of National Guard. The guard is organized 
and equipped to conduct the further train- 
ing of those who have had 11 weeks of basic 


training. 
HARRELL Bank, 
Captain, Commanding Service Com- 
pany, 112th Armored Cavalry 
Regiment, 


San ANTONIO, TEX., February 17, 1957. 
Senator L. B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I would like to endorse the resolution pro- 
posed to offer 11 weeks of basic training for 
National Guard recruits. I believe that, with 
our existing facilities and equipment, and in 
the interest of properly training our person- 
nel at a minimum of Government expense, 
we are in a much better position to supple- 
ment the 1l-week trainee with adequate 
basic and technical than the Army 
Reserve units (sans equipment, facilities, or 
personnel) would be. I believe the exclu- 
sion of the proposed 11-week training pro- 
vision from National Guard training program 
will hinder recruiting and overall training 
of the National Guard, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wrarr H. BARNETT, 
Captain, Ordnance Corps, Texas Na- 
tional Guard, Adjutant. 


— 


San ANTONIO, TEX., February 17, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Urge support of 11 weeks’ basic train- 
Our organization 
and equipment enables us, an all-volunteer 
organization, to conduct further training at 
home station which Army Reserve cannot. 
Suggest 3-month basic, followed later by 
3-month specialist training. 

Huco Pant. 
WILLIAM Coor. 
Howarp BEARD. 
HOWARD JOHNSON, 
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Loncview, Tex., February 17, 1957. 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are strongly opposed: to 6 months’ 
training for National Guard men. This pro- 
gram will eliminate future enlistments. Be- 
leve the 11 weeks’ active training will lead 
to a stronger guard. 

WESLEY L. WHATLEY AND ALL MEN OF 
THE Mica, UNIT, LONGVIEW Na- 
TIONAL GUARD. 


TEMPLE, TEx., February 17, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request your support of a practical period 
of active duty for National Guard men, We 
believe 11 weeks of basic training would be 
sufficient. A 6-month program is a failure, 
based on the Army records. National Guard 
men would have to neglect education to fit 
into 6-month program. Let us strengthen 
the guard not weaken it. 
Carr. MILLARD D. BINNS, 
Temple, Tex. 
And 86 other — Guard men. 


San ANTONIO, Tex., February 17, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JouNsON, 
United Seates Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sr: I urge you to support the 11 
weeks basic-training program for the Na- 
tional Guard. The National Guard is or- 
ganized, housed, and equipped to conduct 
further training after receiving 11 weeks“ 
basic training where the Army Reserve is 
not. It would be a great blow to our Na- 
tion’s first line of defense, the National 
Guard, to have any other type of program 
forced upon us. Trusting you will give this 
matter your wholehearted support, I re- 
main, 

Sincerely, 
Roserr J, Woop, 
Captain, MSC Commanding Officer, 
Medical Detachment, 112th Armored 
Cavalry Regiment, Teras National 
Guard, 


WAXAHĦHACHTIE, TEX., Februar 17, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your consideration regarding 
reduction of National Guard basic training 
from 6 months to 11 weeks. Impractical for 
high school or college students to take 6 
months’ training. Can take 11 weeks during 
summer vacation. National Guard is 
equipped, housed, and capable of providing 
further training when man returns. 

Capt. FRANKLIN R. JOHNSON, 
Commanding Officer, Company B, 
145th AIB, Texas National Guard. 


BELTON, Tex., February 17, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request you urge for National Guard 11- 
week basic training. We are equipped to 
train members after this program, as equip- 
ment is available, whereas Army Reserve is 
void of equipment. Eleven-week program 
will not interfere with member's schooling. 
Your support of this matter will not go un- 
noticed by this unit or this community. 

Lt. Dan L. Lorp, 
Commander, Battery D, 
649th AAA AW Battalion. 


Lonoview, TEx., February 17, 1957. 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are much opposed to 6 months’ train- 
ing for National Guard men. Believe 11 
weeks’ training, followed by active partici- 
pation in training with local level, is ade- 
quate, 

STANLEY W. GERTZ, 
And 125 members of the Longview 
National Guard unit, Company A, 
146th Unit, 
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ABILENE, TEX., February 16, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request your support of 11 weeks basic 
training program for members of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The organization, facilities, and equipment 
of the National Guard will enable it to fur- 
ther train personnel to meet all training re- 
quirements. The Army Reserve is void of 
equipment; lacking in toe trained personnel; 
therefore, it is unable to present training to 
Meet standard requirements.. The Army Re- 
Serve needs the 6 months’ active duty train- 
ing program. The National Guard needs only 
11 weeks, 

A. E. WYATT. 


OLNEY, Tex., February 16, 1957. 
Hon. LxNDOοM B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We support the 3 months’ basic training 
Program for National Guard men. The 6- 
Month plan will ruin us. 
M. Sgt. Gary B. Sheets, M. Sgt. William 
T. York, Sfc. L. G. Clifton, Sfc. J. D. 
Eberhart, Ste. R. C. Eberhart, Ste. A 
T. Johnson, Sfc. R. D. Larsen, Ste. D. 
Z. Lynch, Ste. H. L. Sinclair, Ste. 
T. H. Neal. 


S Tex., February 16, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request your support of 11 weeks’ basic 
program for members of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The organization, facilities, and equipment 
ot the National Guard will enable it to fur- 
ther train personnel to meet all training re- 
quirements. The Army Reserve is void of 
equipment; lacking in toe trained personnel; 

fore, it is unable to present training to 
Meet standard requirements. The Army Re- 
Serve needs the 6 months’ active duty train- 
program, The National Guard needs only 
11 weeks. 
Roy E. WHITE. 


ABILENE, Tex, February 16, 1957, 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request your support of 11 weeks basic 
training program for members of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The organization, facilities, and equip- 
Ment of the National Guard will enable it 
to further train personnel to meet all train- 

requirements. The Army Reserve is void 
ot equipment; lacking in top trained person- 
nel; therefore, it is unable to present train- 
ing to meet standard requirements. The 
Army Reserve needs the 6 months active 
duty training program—the National Guard 
needs only 11 weeks. 

RALPH M. KRIEGER. 

MıneRraL Weis, Tex., February 16, 1957. 

Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly urge you to support the 
National Guard in its attempt to establish 
& practical period of active basic training for 
hon-prior-service men. The present 6 
months’ training program has been a failure 
and we feel the National Guard’s proposal 
Sf an 11-week or 3-month period of active- 
duty training would enable the guard to 
Increase its mobilization readiness and still 
Maintain its strength. 

The imposition of a mandatory 6-month 
training period on active duty would reduce 
the enlistments in the National Guard to a 
mere trickle, eventually resulting in the dis- 
banding of many units. At a time when our 
National policy calls for increased Reserve 
Strength, such action would be most fool- 
Dardy. 
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We invite your attention to the Bureau of 
the Budget's influences with Department of 
Defense to override the intent of Congress 
and the people in the armory construction 
program. Despite the fact that Congress 
has voted three-fourths of the money, 
Texas has put up the other one-fourth and 
the land is available, the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget seem 
to be in a position to defeat the intent of 
Congress and the desires of the people of 
Texas. 

Again we strongly urge you to support the 
National Guard. : 

W. P. Cameron, Manager, Daily Index; 
C. K. Davis, Lieutenant Colonel, Re- 
tired; N. S. Carlock, Lieutenant 
Colonel, Retired; E. W. Hendrick, Sea- 
man Second Class, United States Naval 
Reserve (Retired), President, Lions; 
Jack Massengale, National Guard, Re- 
tired; George Barber, Ex-Mayor; Dr. 
H. H. Zappe, President, Chamber of 
Commerce; Dr. R. C. Jorden, President, 
Rotary; Cecil Riordon, President, Ki- 
wanis Club; Norman Porter, National 
Guard Unit Commander. 


KILGORE, TEX., February 16, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Company C, 146th Armored Infantry Bat- 
talion, 49th Division, agrees with General 
Berry and General Johnson in their stand in 
the National Guard training program. Also 
request your action on armory program. 
We were scheduled for an armory this year. 

Capt. O. M. HERRINGTON, 
And six officers. 
Waco, Tex., February 15, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I would like to 
take this opportunity to express to you my 
appreciation, and the appreciation of my 
entire family on the stand you took during 
the recent National Guard controversy. 

‘I heartily agree with the President when 
he said the statement made was unwise. Of 
course I am not affected by the statement 
as far as draft dodging is concerned as I am 
34 years of age and have 3 years, 10 months 
and 21 days service with the Air Force (Jan- 
uary 10, 1942—-November 30, 1945) and have 
been in the National Guard since July 23, 
1947, but there are several young men in the 
National Guard who are greatly concerned, 
not because they were called draft dodgers, 
for they know they are not, but are hurt be- 
cause several were not even of draft age or 
even old enough to register for the draft 
and yet were members of the National Guard 
and subject to call. It all boils down to 
this, when a man enlists in the National 
Guard, regardless if he is 17 or 34, he’s not 
dodging anything, in fact he is sticking his 
neck out. He not only can be called for 
Korean conflicts but can be called to act 
during floods, riots, and other emergencies. 

The statement that was nrade will not be 
forgotten, but the combat record of this divi- 
sion (36th Infantry Division) will not be for- 
gotten either, and as long as we have men 
like yourself in Washington we can depend 
on this being seen to. 


With kindest personal regards, I am. 


Respectfully yours, 
JOHN A.-PINTO, 


Chief Warrant Officer, Teras National 
Guard. 


BATTERY A, 647TH ARMORED 
FIELD ARTILLERY BATTALION, 
Marshall, Tex., February 15, 1957. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: As battery com- 
mander of Battery A, 647th Armored Field 
Artillery Battalion, I wish to bring to your 
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attention the fact that we have received 
ratings of “superior” for Federal inspection 
and a rating of “superior” by an Army inspec- 
tion team on all signal equipment, all engi- 
neer equipment, including such ordnance 
equipment as full track combat vehicles, in- 
struments, artillery weapons, small arms, and 
“excellent” on wheeled vehicles. Such high 
ratings could not be obtained without the 
members of this organization knowing their 
jobs and having a workable knowledge of the 
equipment assigned to this organization. In 
view of the foregoing facts, I do not see how 
anyone could want to do away with the 
National Guard. 8 

We must always bear in mind that the 
National Guard of the United States has 
gone down in history and will continue to do 
so as long as there is a National Guard. 

With due respect to all I ask you to back 
the National Guard Bureau in whatever it 
feels best for the National Guard of the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL CLONINGER, Jr., 

Captain, Artillery, Tezas National Guard. 


HEADQUARTERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
COMPANY, 
49TH ARMORED Division TRAINS, 
Orange, Tez., February 16, 1957. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: As a National 
Guard man for over 12 years, the present 
controversy with the Department of Defense 
before Congress is most distressing. 

The National Guard, as you are well aware, 
has always filled a traditional role as part of 
the first line of defense of this Nation. While 
fulfilling this role, we have had to sell the 
young men who entered the guard rather 
than tell them as the Regular Establishment 
has done with its draftees. I personally feel 
that the Defense Department's requirement 
of 6 months active duty for any guardsman 
is just plain hardheadedness. It violates 
the traditional educational pattern which 
this country has observed for many many 
years and has already been proven unwork- 
able by the Defense Department itself in its 
Reserve program. We feel that 3 months 
concentrated active basic training with the 
elimination of nonessential subjects will 
meet the national objective. Any longer pe- 
riod at one time than this will disrupt the 
schooling of the young men subjected to the 
extended training. 

I urge you to support a reasonable active 
duty requirement which the American public 
will accept (not only the guard and the 
Defense Department). 

One other difficulty which has arisen at 
this time is the attitude of the Bureau of 
the Budget in stopping the construction of 
armory projects for less than 200 men. As 
you well know, Senator, many new National 
Guard units in Texas are of company size 
(approximately 100 men). To my knowl- 
edge, the Bureau of the Budget has already 
stopped 19 armory projects in this State 
alone. I do not think the Congress meant to 
have its appropriation authority defeated by 
the Bureau of the Budget's edict. Your 
earnest consideration of this difficulty will 
also be very much appreciated. 

As a colonel in the Texas National Guard in 
command of some 1,500 guardsmen through- 
out the State, I can assure you that these 
problems are vital to many many of your 
constituents. If the Department of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget have their 
way, the guard will soon be a thing of the 
past. This is an eventuality which I feel 
sure no thinking American can be a party to, 


Sincerely, 
Cal. F. Sonur II. 
Colonel, Armored Texas National. 
Guard, 
KERRVILLE, TEX, 
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Concerning Official Visits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I know 
that too frequently we are perhaps not 
fully appreciative of some of our teach- 
ers who write in the press of the day, 
men whose writings stimulate us to fur- 
ther bookwork and study. 

One of these men, of course, is Walter 
Lippmann—not that we always agree 
with all his theses, but I always find him 
challenging, stimulating, and very help- 
ful—in fact, so helpful that very fre- 
quently a column of his will cause me to 
do sufficient additional work in research 
on a particular problem to cause me 
completely to change my mind. 

I believe that particularly in these days 
Walter Lippmann is performing a great 
educational service to the country, and, 
I suspect, to the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a column of his entitled “Concerning 
Official Visits,” published in the Jan- 
uary 31, 1957, issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
CONCERNING OFFICIAL VISITS 

For reasons of high policy, the President 
invited King Saud to visit Washington. For 
the same kind of reason he would like to 
invite President Tito. But the mayor of 
New York City who, according to the routine, 
is the first to recetve and greet foreign 
dignitaries when they land in this country, 
has refused to greet King Saud and he has 
announced that he will not greet President 
Tito. ' 

The State Department has dealt with this 
problem by taking over from the city of 
New York the business of receiving and greet- 
ing foreign dignitaries. As far as it goes, 
this is the sensible and indeed the only 
thing to do. For there is no doubt that the 
mayor of the city of New York cannot be 
allowed to decide how cordial or how frigid 
shall be the first reception to foreigners 
whom the President has decided to invite 
to this country. 

But to say this does not dispose of the 
problem which is posed when for reasons 
of policy the administration wishes to in- 
vite a visitor who is not popular in this 
country. How, we may ask ourselves, did the 
State Department ever get itself into the 
position where it could be embarrassed by 
the mayor of New York City? The answer 
is, I think, that there is a custom, now 
taken too easily for granted, which origin- 
ated in our age of Innocence, in the time 
now long past, when our visitors all came 
from countries with which our people had a 
natural and spontaneous sympathy. 

The existing routine grew up around about 
the First World War when our important visi- 
tors were by definition, at least in the eastern 
cities, popular figures. No one else was in- 
vited. And of course no one else came. It 
could be taken for granted that the visitors 
would have a popular ovation in New York 
before they went on to Washington to trans- 
act official business, 
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Thus a popular ovation became, so to 
speak, a requirement in an official visit by a 
high dignitary. We can see how true this 
is in the case of President Tito who is say- 
ing that he will not come to Washington at 
all if he does not receive the full conven- 
tional public treatment, He will feel that 
he is badly treated if his visit is limited toa 
few days in Washington and is not accom- 
panied by a popular reception. 

This is embarrassing to the State Depart- 
ment. But the Department is responsible 
for creating the feeling that a visit is less 
than a visit if it is not also a great demon- 
stration of affection and good will. Begin- 
ning with the First World War, the notion 
has gradually taken root over here that these 
visits do not merely register good will that 
already exists but that they can be used to 
create good will in almost any country. 

A visit, it has come to be thought, could 
be used to impress even the most skeptical 
of the great men of the outer world with the 
might and the friendliness of our people. A 
ritual was thus designed for the treatment of 
dignitaries whose good will was to be won. 
There are variants. But almost always the 
ritual has begun with a kind of triumphal 
ride up lower Broadway to City Hall during 
which the visitor receives his popular ovation. 

There is no way to measure how successful 
is the ritual. But it would be fair to say that 
among dignitaries from the uncommitted na- 
tions of Asia and of Africa, its success has 
been very modest indeed. Some of these 
dignitaries have been unfavorably impressed 
by the excesses of the effort to impress them. 

A dubious feature of these visits, as they 
have come to be organized, is that one visit 
gets itself compared with another, often on 
the basis of how big and how demonstrative 
are the crowds, rather like a popularity rat- 
ing in the television industry. 

This brings us back to Mayor Wagner. Ac- 
cording to the ritual, if the President invites 
King Saud or President Tito, Mayor Wagner 
is supposed to produce a popular ovation for 
them on lower Broadway. But, as we are 
now seeing, this ritual will not work for 
visitors against whom there is strong popular 
feeling in this country. 

The cure for this embarrassment is not to 
call off the visits. The cure is to get rid of the 
idea that an official visit is also an occasion 
for propaganda and for a popular demon- 
stration. There is no use pretending that 
everybody we have to deal with in the outer 
world is naturally beloved by the American 
people or that he is prepared to be made to 
fall in love with us. 

Official visits should be treated as official 
visits, and on the strict understanding that 
their purpose is official business—with the 
popular demonstration, if any, entirely in- 
cidental and indeed unorganized. 


Export Controls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include an article from the Wall 
Street Journal of February 19, 1957, on 
China Trade. Actually the article raises 
pertinent questions concerning the 
whole subject of export controls. 

In the near future, it is my intent to 
place in the Recorp a comprehensive 
statement on the subject of exports of 
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iron and steel scrap. At this time suffice 
it to say that we are exporting high 
grade ferrous scrap at the rate of 6,800,- 
000 tons per year. 

A report from the Department of 
Commerce requested by the Congress— 
Public Law 631, 84th Congress—makes 
these statements: 

1. Present domestic consumption and ex- 
ports projected at the rate of an anuual 
increase of 5 percent * * * are calculated 
to be in excess of the rate of additions to 
the heavy melting scrap reservoir, * * * 

2. The magnitude of the prospective drop 
in the potential supply points clearly to the 
necessity for reducing combined domestic 
and foreign dependence on this form of 
scrap for steel making, 

3. Continuous reduction of the reservoir 
of heavy melting quality scrap would have 
important implications for the steel indus- 
try, particularly the nonintegrated producers 
of steel products, 

4. In the event of a sustained national 
emergency, when there would be dislocation 
of prompt industrial scrap production, when 
the flow of obsolete scrap would be retarded 
by extended usage of old equipment, and 
when the use of more scrap would be re- 
quired to maximize steel production, a 
serious shortage of iron and steel scrap would 
result. 


It will be noted that the following ar- 
ticle states: “Free world sales to Red 
China were on the rise from India and 
West Europe—at least before the Suez 
Canal was closed, United States officials 
report. Japan is selling fertilizers, ma- 
chinery and steel, Burma is selling rice, 
and Egypt, cotton. A 

To my mind the shipment of ferrous 
scrap creates a serious problem when we 
are reducing our stocks of the better 
grades to a dangerous level. This is par- 
ticularly so when some countries to 
which shipped may have different trade 
restrictions with the Communist coun- 
tries than our own. It certainly makes 
little difference to Red China whether 
she gets our indispensable steel through 
us or elsewhere. So far as I can see no 
product or material is more valuable or 
important to our economy both civilian 
and defense than ferrous scrap which 
has such flexibility of use in this day 
and age. 

The article follows: 


CHINA TRADE: IKE May Bow To ALLIES’ PRES- 
SURE, OKAY EASING OF CURBS ON RED TRADE— 
BRITAIN, JAPAN, AND GERMANY HUNT WIDER 
MARKETS—-MR. FORD ASKS REALISM——RUM- 
BLINGS FROM CAPTTOL HILL 

(By John R. Gibson) 

WasHIncTon.—There's renewed pressure 
for partial relaxation of controls on free 
world trade with Communist China. 

The issue won't come to the decision- 
making stage for several months. Neverthe- 
less, well informed advisers of Mr. Eisen- 
hower are cautiously forecasting partial 
loosening of the controversal China trade 
controls maintained by the United States 
and 14 allies. 

“The United States will probably have to 
give in some,” predicts a high State Depart- 
ment official. 

THE CLAMOR GROWS LOUDER 


The impetus for relaxation comes in heavy 
pressure from trade-h Britain, Ger- 
many, Japan, and other foreign friends of 
Uncle Sam for a chance to sell more goods 
to the Red Chinese. The pressure began to 
build up even before the Suez crisis; now the 
economic pinch abroad resulting from the 
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canal closing is making the clamor louder. 
French Premier Mollet may push for looser 
controls when he meets with Mr. Eisenhower 
here next week. British Prime Minister 
Macmillan may do likewise at his March get- 
together with the President in Bermuda. 

On the other side, Red China is doing all 
it can to woo more foreign trade to build up 
its still-backward industry. But, United 
States officials warn, Peiping mainly wants 
strategic goods, and on its own terms. Ike's 
diplomats worry that everything China would 
buy would help its war-meking capacity, so 
they'll give ground slowly to European 
pressure. 

The final decision will be up to Mr. Eisen- 
hower himself, insiders say. If Ike goes 
along with looser controls, there'll be two 
main reasons: Acceptance of the idea that 
trade is the best policy as long as it benefits 
the free world more than the Communist 
bloc, and fear that our disgruntled, com- 
merce-seeking allies will undercut controls 
by selling more to China anyway. 

“You're getting a situation here where 
countries are going along with the trade con- 
trols, not because they think it's right, but 
because the United States says so,“ says a 
high Dulles assistant. 

EASING TRADE SHACKLES 

If the President agrees to looser trade 
Shackles, he'll surely loose a furor on Capitol 
Hill and elsewhere. Such influential Sena- 
tors as GOP Leader KNOWLAND, of California, 
New: Hampshire Republican Brinces and 
Democrat MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, are cer- 
tain to cry out in protest. 

Last year Mr. McCLELLAN’S investigating 
committee took former Foreign Aid Chief 
Harold Stassen and other administration offi- 
cials over the coals for their part in the 
1954 relaxation of controls on trade with 
Russia, and many lawmakers then made 
Clear their even stronger aversion to easing 
Curbs on business with China. Senator 
Knownanp is on record as saying: This 
Country should exert every moral influence 
it possesses to securing cooperation of lim- 
iting trade” between Iron Curtain lands and 

world countries “who are joined with 
us again a common enemy.” 

There'll surely be repetition in stronger 
language of objections raised last March 
when Britain was pressing for relaxation of 
China trade controls. Wisconsin’s GOP Sen- 
ator McCarrHy declared then: “Such de- 
mands must be resisted.” 

In the middle of this pulling and hauling 
le the 15-nation cooperative controls—nick- 
named the “Chincom controls“ on exports 
of strategic goods to Communist China. 
They were put into effect in 1950 during the 

Orean war. Under the cooperative system, 
the 15 nations sharply limit export of more 
than 400 items to Peiping on the grounds 
they would contribute to Red China's war- 
Making powers. The list itself is secret. 

The United States is much stricter than 
Its allles. This Government embargoes all 
United States trade and other financial deal- 
ings with the Mao Tze-tung regime except 
Under unusual circumstances. The 15 na- 

Ons also cooperate on a set of more lenient 
controls trade with Russia and its 

pean satellites. 

All in all, Uncle Sam’s diplomats say, the 
Controls have worked well so far. “You can 
tell by the volume of squawks by the Com- 
Mies," a State Department official relates. 

The problem with the controls is that the 

nations—Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Greece; Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Turkey, the United States, and West 
Germany—have a hard time agreeing on 
What’s strategic and what isn't. 
TESTING THE CHINA MARKET 

Pressured by manufacturers and other 

businessmen, officials of foreign governments 
themselves pushing for relaxation of 
Controls on borderline items here and there, 
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British and German auto makers are cla- 
moring for a chance to sell in China. Ma- 
chinery makers in Western Europe and Ja- 
pan have been pressing their governments 
to let them test the Chinese market, 

At least one group of Italian businessmen 
has informally urged State Department of- 
ficials to relax the trade ban. Japanese ex- 
porters are making a hot political issue of 
China trade within the island empire, par- 
ticularly in the industrialized Osaka region. 
They claim China is their natural trading 
partner and if Japan is ever to stand on its 
feet it must trade with China. 

Particularly under pressure abroad are the 
so-called China differential items, goods 
banned to China but cleared for Russia. 

The controls do have a built-in-safety 
valve, which enables a country to export 
banned goods to Red China under proper cir- 
cumstances. These circumstances call for 
the country involved to present its argu- 
ments to the working committee of the 15 
nations, which meets in Parris approximately 
twice a week. This setup gives a country 
that strenuously objects to these shipments 
a chance to talk the exporting country out of 
its idea. Despite its holes, this system has 
proved a fairly effective brake on trade with 
China. 

TRACTORS, TRUCKS, AUTOS 


But a majority of the 15 countries, notably 
Britain and Japan, have taken exemptions on 
China trade items, it’s understood. 

At the moment, officials report, the items 
on which countries are taking exemptions 
are those under most demand to be removed 
from the list. Leading the list are tractors, 
trucks, automobiles, agricultural equipment, 
chemicals, industrial equipment, and low- 
grade iron and steel products—what United 
States officials call “less strategic” goods. 

Talk of more trade with Red lands, includ- 
ing China, even turns up in this country. 
The other day Henry Ford II called on the 
administration to make a fresh appraisal of 


the value of our controls on trade with Com- 


munist nations. < 

“I think we need to be realistic,” the Ford 
Motor Co. president told a San Francisco au- 
diance, “and decide whether our trade-and- 
aid policies toward such satellite areas as 
Poland, East Germany, Hungary, and even 
Red China are really in our best interests.” 

As of now, United States tråde with China 
is practically nil under our strict controls. 
The International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, which keeps track of such things, re- 
ports that as of the end of 1955, “there have 
been no United States commercial exports 
to Communist China or North Korea since 
the institution of the export ban, except for 
shipments of two passenger cars to China 
with a total value of $6,000 for the use of a 
(friendly) diplomatic mission * * * and 
$2,530 of m es and other generally 
available publications.” 


DRAMATIC UPSWING 


But United States experts recently have 
spotted signs of a dramatic upswing in China 
trade outside the United States. They esti- 
mated Red China's exports to the free world 
nearly doubled in the first half of 1956 while 
free world sales fell only slightly behind. 

Most of the trade has been with countries 
not covered by the cooperative controls or 
else in nonstrategic items. 

Red traders are shipping to southeast 
Asia “tens of millions of dollars” worth of 
small appliances, building materials, textiles, 
rubber shoes, fountain pens, and flashlights, 
They're helping Burma set up a textile in- 
dustry with Chinese spinning machines. Ja- 
pan is buying Chinese rice, soybeans and 
coal. And China is peppering Japan and 
southeast Asia with propaganda broadcasts 
urging more trade. 

Free world sales to Red China were on the 
rise from India and West Europe—at least 
before the Suez Canal was closed, United 
States officials report. Japan is selling fer- 
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tilizers, machinery, and steel, Burma is sell- 
ing rice, and Egypt, cotton. Western Euro- 
pean countries have stepped up sales of ve- 
hicles, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and some 
industrial goods. 

In 1955, the most recent year for which 
Statistics are available, the free world sold 
Red China only $313 million of goods and 
bought $493 million worth. This $800 mil- 
lion two-way total is considerably below the 
$1.1 billion of 1947, before the Reds took 
over the country. Potential free-world 
sales to Red China don't go far above $500 
million a year, diplomats estimate. 

Despite the recent rise, only about one- 
fifth of China’s foreign trade is with the 
free world; the rest is with Russia and its 
satellites, United States officials say. They'd 
like to prevent any sharp new climb so as 
to keep China hard up for the raw materials 
and manufactured goods it needs and to hold 
down the Reds’ war-making potential. 

“Red China needs everything she can get,” 
one high United States policymaker argues, 
He reasons that China in itself isn’t a major 
military threat because it has relatively little 
industry to back up Mao Tze-tung's tough 
talk. 

“Mao has to depend on Russia now, and 
we want to keep him that way,” this United 
States official adds. “They're so bad off, 
they'll buy refrigerators just to get small 
compressors out of them for something else.” 

To appreciate why the Chinese want to 
build up their foreign trade, take a quick 
look at.what State and Commerce Depart- 
ment experts say is going on in China's 
economy today: 

The Reds are concentrating on building up 
heavy industry. What United States officials 
call “forced draft“ expansion of steel pro- 
duction aims at boosting output to an an- 
nounced 10 to 12 million tons a year by 1962, 
compared with the 115 million tons produced 
by United States mills last year. To feed 
the steel furnaces, iron mines and coal de- 
posits are being expanded. 

BUILDING THE RAILS 

Vehicles are badly needed. The Reds have 
just begun making their own trucks. Need 
for tractors grows as the Reds try to boost 
farm output. In an attempt to improve 
transport, the Reds are building rail lines 
which would provide new links with Russia 
and enable them to move goods, including 
military equipment, more efficiently. Chi- 
nese propagandists claim the country pro- 
duced 184 locomotives and 6,687 cars in 1956. 
The first made-in-China jet plane came off 
the assembly line late last year. 

Although consumer goods get little atten- 
tion, Peiping has stepped up production of 
textiles, rubber shoes and other light goods 
for use as trade bait with southeast Asia, 

The Red thrust to remake China’s econ- 
omy, of course, has been merciless. “Nearly 
20 million people have been liquidated, wiped 
out, killed on the mainland in putting over 
industrialization,” United States sources re- 


port. 

Attempts to collectivize farms under goy- 
ernment ownership have hit rough going, 
stirring up farmers and only slightly raising 
production. The experts expect a short cot- 
ton crop this year because of floods, Pea- 
nuts, other oil-yielding crops, and pork are 


scarce. 

“It'll be a matter of decades before the 
Chinese economy is able to support troops 
with the necessary weapons,” a State Depart- 
ment aid sums up. 

ANXIOUS EYE 

But Red mischiefmaking continues. 
United States military men keep an anxious 
eye on the construction of air bases just 
across the Formosa Strait from Nationalist 
Chiang Kal-shek's island citadel. The Reds 
recently completed a road into that area and 
are building a rail line to move supplies in 
from the main Shanghai-Canton railroad. 
And United States embassies tell of stepped- 
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up attempts by Chinese subversion units to 
undermine non-Communist governments in 
Malaya, Singapore, Cambodia, Laos, Burma, 
and other Southeast Asia countries. 

United States officials insist that If the 
administration does decide to go along with 
easier trade controls, it won't mean any 
softening in the official United States atti- 
tude toward Red China. For this reason, 
officials discount any thought that the 
United States will ease up on its own tough 
restrictions on American trade with Red 
China. 

The final step in any liberalization of in- 
ternational controls would come at a meeting 
of the 15-nation “consultative group.“ which 
hasn't met since the end of 1954. At that 
time, the group eased restrictions on trade 
with Russia, which led to a roasting of ad- 
ministration officials by critical Senators led 
by Mr. MCCLELLAN’s investigating committee. 


The West Pointer Who Built Israel’s Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the American Weekly on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1957, which depicts a story 
told by Mrs. Emma Marcus, wife of Army 
Col. David Marcus, the only American 
buried at West Point who gave his life 
for an alien cause: 

THE West POINTER WHO BUILT ISRAEL'S ARMY 
(By Emma Marcus) 


(Evrror's Nore.—On June 10, 1948, in a war 
between 2 ancient peoples fought 6,000 
miles from his Brooklyn home, an American 
was killed while leading an army he had 
organized, trained, and inspired, The man 
from Brooklyn was David "Mickey" Marcus, 

lawyer and colonel, United States Army. The 
Army he fashioned—which called him the 
American—saved the earth's oldest and new- 
est nation, Israel. Mickey Marcus is the only 
. American buried at West Point who gave his 
life for an alien cause. David Marcus“ is 
now the name of a Bronx theater, a Brooklyn 
school, and a community in Israel. History 
will one day record that a chunky, efferves- 
cent American colonel—disguised as a foun- 
dry worker—did for the infant Israel what 
Lafayette, Kosciusko and Von Steuben did 
for another new nation during its struggle 
to be born free. Emma Marcus could start 
Mickey's story when a muscular West Point 
cadet—the intercollegiate boxing cham- 
pion—captivated a frightened teen-ager at 
a dance in Brooklyn. But the story that sets 
Mickey Marcus apart from other men begins 
in April 1947 when Emma had persuaded him 
to quit soldiering.) $ 

I wasn't aware of Mickey's desire to help 
Israel until just before he left. In 1945 
Mickey had seen Dachau. He returned with 
photographs. 

“Snippy,” he said, “I want to show you a 
Nazi camp for Jews.” 

His tour of Dachau, where the stench of 
burned flesh still corrupted the air, made a 
profound impression on my usually light- 
hearted soldier. A seed was planted in him 
which would grow to change his life and 
that of a far-off nation yet unborn. Though 
not a lifelong Zionist nor even a strictly 
religious Jew, he began to feel that these per- 
secuted Jews, driven for centuries by abuse, 
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humiliation, and horror, must have their own 
home. 

In 1947, Mickey had served 13 years in the 
Army: With MacArthur in the Pacific; draw- 
ing up German and Italian surrenders; para- 
chuting into Normandy on D-Day; accom- 
panying President Roosevelt to Yalta and 
Teheran and President Truman to Potsdam, 
and receiving the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

But law was again tempting him. And T, 
for many years a patient Army wife, was 
stubbornly insisting he leave the Army and 
practice again. 

Mickey resigned his commission and 
opened a law office on Fifth Avenue. But 
his thoughts turned toward Palestine's Jews, 
who had been fighting for independence for 
an eternity. 

Theres a job to be done there,“ he told 
me, “Someone with the right training could 
Teally help.” 

I knew Mickey's trained someone“ wasn't 
MacArthur. Palestine’s Jews had been 
looking desperately for an experienced pro- 
fessional soldier who could command the 
loyalty of Haganah's then unorganized guer- 
rilla fighters. It would help if he spoke 
Hebrew. i 

They found such a man in my home late in 
1947 and quickly arranged to smuggle him 
into Palestine by air, disguised as a foundry 
worker named “Michael Stone.” 

“Tll be gone for a month, Snippy—6 weeks 
at the most,” he told me. 

I didn't resist his leaving because I 
thought he would merely be a military ad- 
visor. I had forgotten that Mickey could 
never keep his heart out of a good fight in 
which he believed. Once at West Point he 
had boxed with a dislocated wrist because 
he knew his class needed to win. 

On January 30, 1948, Mickey left on his 
first trip to Israel. He stayed twice as long 
as he had promised, but he did return in 
time for Passover—full of the struggle for 
independence he had just seen. I delighted 
in his enthusiasm, but I was not prepared 
for him to tell me: The job isn’t done yet.“ 

In April 1948, I sensed he would have to 
return to Israel. As long as Mickey felt he 
could still contribute something, you could 
not bottle his tireless energies. As he told 
me about the optimistic spirit of Israel's 
people and their brave battle for freedom, 
I began to wonder exactly what he had done 
there and how much danger there had been. 
I knew only that a fierce war had been rag- 
ing between the Jews of Palestine and the 
Arab States. 

On Passover, 1948—when he was deciding 
to return—I didn't know that, during his 
first trip, Mickey had placed himself in the 
thickest fighting so he could begin building, 
training, and leading the Haganah—begin 
molding it from voluntary groups of guer- 
rillas into a modern army. 

Much later I learned that “Michael Stone, 
the foundry worker,” had cruised for 3 
months about the war-ravaged Holy Land 
with leaders of the Haganah, the only men 
who knew my husband's true identity. 
While studying the terrain, Mickey constant- 
ly dodged British sentinels and Arab raiding 

es. Once he had even been captured 
by a British patrol as a suspected member of 
the Haganah, the secret army of resistance. 

Mickey first spoke to his captors in He- 
brew, which he had learned as an impover- 
ished boy who rose at 5:30 each morning to 
attend synagogue on New York's Lower East 
Side. He was released after a search revealed 
no identification. Had the British lieutenant 
noticed the gold West Point ring on Mickey's 
left hand, Middle Eastern history might now 
read differently. 

Mickey had been quite an “adviser” on that 
first trip. 

“You've got no army,” he told the leaders. 
“Just a crowd of brave guerrillas. Against 
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the Arab Legion, they'll be wiped out in the 
first rush.” 

So, working furiously for days and nights 
at a stretch, he built a modern army for 
Israel. He dictated military training man- 
uals to relays of stenographers who trans- 
lated his words into Hebrew. He organized 
officers’ training schools, set up battle prob- 
lems, and taught logistics. 

His remarkable memory gave the Israelis 
all he had learned—from West Point to Nor- 
mandy—about the science of war. He cre- 
ated the blueprint for a fighting army, taught 
his commanders how to use it, and then out- 
lined the campaigns of battle. 

His suggestions became commands. 
Mickey worked with the men personally, 
exchanging his knowledge of training for 
their affection. When I toured Israel I real- 
ized the love that Mickey’s soldiers had for 
their mysterious “Mister Stone.” 

“But you knew him such a short time,” 
I told one soldier. 

“Yes, but I knew him so well.“ 

I knew none of these events on Passover, 
1948, but I did know that I was afraid for 
Mickey to go back to Israel. I had a pre- 
monition that he would be pressing his luck, 
which had kept the British from uncovering 
him a second time only 2 days before our 
reunion. 

When Mickey returned from his first trip 
on April 8, he was called to Washington to 
receive one of Britain's highest honors—the 
Order of the British Empire—for heroic serv- 
ices to the Allies in World War II. How 
Mickey delighted in the irony of such a dec- 
oration hours after he had returned from 
teaching Israelis to drive out the Arabs who 
had been trained and supplied by the 
British. 3 

“That's a fine tan you'ye got there, 
Colonel,” said the British Ambassador. 

Colonel Marcus smiled. 

In a mild way I tried to dissuade him from 
going again, The army he had created was 
ready for action and the men he had trained 
were calling for “Michael Stone, the Ameri- 
can.” Pleas “from Israeli officials secretly 
bombarded Mickey's Fifth Avenue office—Just 
when his law career looked most promising. 

Mickey knew I felt he was pressing his 
luck, so this time he left a note to cheer me: 
“Dearest Snippy—I promise you I'll be back 
in June.” 

It was a promise he kept. 

Through April and May—while Israel was 
being born as the first democratic child of 
the United Nations—Mickey wrote to me 
every day. I didn’t know where he was or 
what he was doing because he never men- 
tioned his job. 

Instead, in the heat of a war he was fight- 
ing, Mickey spoke about the infectious joy 
of the Israel people, their promising future, 
and his delight with youth’s confident spirit. 
He never spoke of the battles that even the 
children were fighting on their desert door- 
With his belongings, this poetic scrap 
came home to me: “I do not know how hard 
is hate nor do I wish to know.” 

Mickey's second visit to the holy land 
lasted only 6 weeks. He was there when 
Palestine became the free State of Israel on 
May 14, 1948. With unsagging spirit, he 
spread encouragement among his badly out- 
numbered soldiers. 

“The situation is hopeless,” someone said. 
We have no supplies or arms or——" 

Fine,“ Mickey interrupted, flashing his 
cheerful, devil-may-care trademark. “Then 
all we can do is fight.” 

Day and night he devoted himself to or- 
ganizing and leading—while the people de- 
voted themselves to him. He toured all 
battle positions, extracting the most work 
from everyone and yet making people forget 
their troubles, rie 58 

“He never said to us, This is what you 
should do,“ a sergeant told me. He always 
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said, ‘We ought.’ He was never an outsider— 
always one of us.“ 

In early June, newspapers informed me of 
intense military action which Mickey never 
Mentioned when he had told me 8 weeks 
ee “My conscience tells me I should go 

ack.” 

On the night of June 10, 1948—the night a 
truce was at last to take effect—Mickey was 
the commander in chief of the Jerusalem 
front. Though not essential, he felt the need 
to make a final tour of the battlelines to in- 
Sure against last-minute Arab advances and 
to keep the road to Jerusalem open. Hours 
before, he had told photographer Robert 
Capa: “I feel my luck is running out.” 

Mickey was made a prophet by the Arab 
Sniper who zeroed in on his jeep from the 
dark hills outside Jerusalem. A stray rifle 
bullet found his heart 2 hours before the 
truce began. Capa's jeep bore his body over 
the road he died to keep open. 

A few days later, I received this note: 
“Dearest—I shall make every effort to be 
home soon.” 

“He was our moving spirit,” Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion cabled me. “He 
built and perfected our war machine. His 
Name will live forever in the annals of the 
Jewish people.“ 

Last year in Israel I met soldiers who 
quickly became my friends because they 

been his. His spirit had become part 
Of theirs that was creating a nation. 

“We knew him but a short time,” a woman 
from Tel Aviv wrote to me, “but he belonged 
to those rare people whose purity brings out 
the best in others from the first minute. 
* * * There was no one to understand the 
Soldiers as well as he. 

“The thousands who loved your husband 
do not cry easily. Death is common with 
them, But this time they were not ashamed 
to cry. Our children will be taught to love 
and admire the American soldier who came 
to our help in this desperate, difficult fight. 
Many could have come, but he was the only 
One who came and we will never forget it.” 

Mickey returned to West Point, but he 
Never really left Israel. He is there now, 
growing into a legend. 


From Yalta to the Yalu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following account of a book written by 
My friend Elizabeth Churchill Brown 
(Mrs, Constantine Brown) appeared 
Some time ago in the New York Daily 

ews. i 

The book has been praised widely and 

been made a class assignment at the 
National War College: 
From YALTA TO THE YALU 

That's a possible title for a new book whose 
actual title is “The Enemy at His Back.” It's 
by Elizabeth Churchill Brown, with a fore- 
Word by Senator WILLIAM F. KNOwLAND, Re- 
Publican of California. 

Mrs. Brown (wife of the syndicated colum- 
nist Constantine Brown) went to Washing- 
ton in 1942 as a magazine correspondent. 
For quite some time she believed virtually 
everything President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Said about the war or anything else, swal- 
lowed Dean Acheson’s speeches and the 
Washington Post’s editorials whole, and 
thought the late Mrs. Cissie Patterson's 
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Times Herald jabs at Roosevelt and fearless 
criticisms of the short-changing of General 
MacArthur in the Pacific war were outra- 
geous. 

After a while, Mrs. Brown began to lose 
this childlike faith in the Great Brain. The 
Enemy at His Back is the result of more than 
2 years’ determined digging through a moun- 
tain of books, magazine articles, official docu- 
ments, and records of congressional hearings 
on the Pacific and Korean wars and the years 
between. 

What the book does is to line up the story, 
as clearly as it can be told at this time, of 
how Communist influence directed United 
States policy in those tragic years. 5 

Many an old familiar name bobs up in 
these pages. As victims (if that’s the word 
for it) of Communist remote controls, we 
meet Roosevelt himself, Acheson, Charles E. 
Bohlen, Gen. George C. Marshall, and a lot of 
less eminent characters. As battlers against 
Kremlin influences, we see MacArthur, Nim- 
itz, Halsey, Wedemeyer, Hurley, Groves, Jor- 
dan. Among peddlers of Commie propa- 
ganda and policies, we meet up again with 
Owen Lattimore, John Carter Vincent, John 
Stewart Service, Lauchlin Currie, Andrew 
Roth. 

STRANGE TIP TO ADMIRAL LEAHY 


One gruesome anecdote from the Yalta 
Conference early in 1945: 

“Admiral [William M.] Leahy * * * has 
told the story that at Yalta one of the secu- 
rity officers approached him with the warn- 
ing that it would not be a good idea to men- 
tion high-level secrets in the presence of 
Alger Hiss. Astonished, the admiral snorted 
the obvious question: ‘What’d they bring him 
here for?“ The security officer shrugged and 
replied that the selection of the Presidential 
advisers was not in his province; he could 
only inform the Executive of their security 
status.” 

The title of the book means the enemy at 
the American soldier's back in our two latest 
wars—the Communist enemy, working from 
key positions inside the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations. - 

This enemy, as the documented evidence 
put together by Mrs. Brown shows, prevented 
the Japanese peace offers from being accepted 
long before Russia barged into World War 
II. hurried up our demobilization after that 
war, and kept General MacArthur from 
bombing beyond the Yalu River when. he 
could have won the Korean conflict. 

It's a horrifying book; but we'd call it must 
reading for anybody who wants to know why 
we lost the peace after winning World War 
II and didn’t win in Korea. 


Thirty Years of Progress on Behalf of 
America’s Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OY WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the Sunday, February 
10, issue of the Milwaukee Journal a 
splendid article by the former Director 
of the United States Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. In this article, Dr. Mar- 
tha Eliot writes of the outstanding prog- 
ress which was made on behalf of our 
Nation’s youngsters during her three 
decades of public service for children. 
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I can think of few, if any, Americans 
better qualified to comment on this sub- 
ject than Dr. Eliot. She symbolizes the 
highest type of public servant in the 48 
States, building constructively with 
America's greatest of all assets—its 
children. 

It is outstanding women of her type 
who have made possible the very prog- 
ress which her own article reflects. 

I send to the desk the text of the arti- 
cle and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHILDREN CAN SFE HEALTHY LIFE AHEAD—' 
Rermfp BUREAU CHIEF TRACES PROGRESS 


(Eorron's Note,—The following dispatch 
was written by the woman who retired Jan- 
uary 1 after long service as chief of the chil- 
dren's bureau of the United States depart- 
ment ot health, education, and welfare.) 


(By Martha M. Eliot) 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Some wonderful ad- 
vances for children were made by the Nation 
during my 3 decades with the children’s 
bureau. 

Today’s baby, on the average, can look for- 
ward to reaching his 70th birthday. Thirty 
years ago the life expectancy was 55. 

Infant death rates have been cut two- 
thirds. . 

Common infectious diseases—smallpox, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, and the like— 
today seldom kill a child. In the 1920's they 
killed thousands. 

Now we can pay attention to the serious 
crippling conditions of youngsters. Exciting 
advances are being made in preventing and 
treating these. 

Paralytic polio was practically nonexistent 
in 1956 among children who had three shots 
of the Salk vaccine. - 

By early treatment of strep throats with 
antibiotics, we can now prevent rheumatic 
fever, 1 of the 3 major causes of heart disease, 


EPILEPSY CONTROL FOUND 


With better controls in the use of oxygen 
for prematurely born babies, we can now 
have 1,000 fewer blind babies each year. 

Miraculous surgery can now be done to cor- 
rect the hearts of “blue babies.” 

Very small children, even as young as 18 
months, can now be fitted with hearing aids. 

Child amputees can now have much more 
workable artificial arms and legs. 

We have drugs that can control seizures in 
80 percent of the children with epilepsy. 

One type of cerebral palsy has been identi- 
fied, and ways are being found to prevent it, 

Thirty years ago, when keeping babies and 
children alive was our biggest health problem, 
as a Nation we had little time to explore why 
so many were born with serious defects. 

Now the great problem we are facing up 
to is how to prevent babies from being born 
prematurely or born with such handicaps 
as congenital malformations, epilepsy, cere- 
bral palsy, or mental retardation. 

Already scientists are making important 
discoveries. They have identified, for in- 
stance, at least 70 possible causes of mental 
retardation. 

FORM SENSIBLE IDEAS 

Happily, we have come a long way from 
the rigid, by the clock feeding and let him 
cry theories of baby care of the 1920's. We 
have outgrown the equally extreme rule of 
the 1940's to let the baby be the boss. 

Today's parents take a sensible middle 
position. j 

Three decades ago, we used to think a 
child was normal if he was like the average 
for his age group. Now, we know that wide 
differences can be normal. 
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Then we worried ourselves sick if a 5-year- 
old sucked his thumb, and we strapped his 
hands at night so he couldn't. Now we have 
sense enough not to worry about childish 
behavior problems unless they are actually 
interfering with his development, rather than 
with our rigid standards of what's right. 

As a nation we have always believed in 
the family, but we are far wiser today as to 
why good family life is an essential for chil- 
dren and why helping parents to provide 
such a life should be a first responsibility 
of government and private citizen effort. 

Both research and experience have amply 
demonstrated that the bodies and minds and 
spirits of children grow best when they have 
the affectionate attention and nurture of 
their own parents or of the best substitute 
parents that can be found. 

We don't think institutions are the place 
for all orphaned or neglected children any 
more. Instead, our social services work with 
parents before homes break up, or find fos- 
ter family care when that is necessary, or 
place older children who need group care in 
the right kind of institution. 

RESEARCH PUT TO WORK 


We have accepted the principle that no 
child should be separated from his own fam- 
ily simply because of economic reasons. Our 
programs of aid to dependent children and 
of old-age and survivors insurance help to 
keep children and families together. 

Most importantly, we no longer believe 
that children are a bundle of arms, legs, 
head, and other parts, but whole people; 
and that unhappy feelings can make bodies 
sick, just as sick bodies can make for un- 
happiness. 

That's why the Children’s Bureau has come 
to have a staff of many different kinds of 
specialists, to work across the board on chil- 
dren's problems: Doctors, nurses, social 
workers, sociologists, nutritionists, and oth- 
ers, all teamed together, all pooling what 
they know, all helping to improve the serv- 
ices children get in their communities, all 
advising on the kind of factfinding the Chil- 
dren's Bureau does. 

As Secretary Folsom has said: “In the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, we are great believers in the principles 
that research and practice should go hand 
in hand.” 

The Children’s Bureau's part in the very 
real gains that have been made for children 
in our Nation during the past 30 years has 
been modest indeed. But its staff has al- 
ways given, and hopefully always will give, 
leadership to improving life for children. 


They’re Wearing Out Our Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled They're Wearing Out Our 
Parks,” written by John Clark Hunt, a 
free-lance writer, and published in the 
Oregon Journal Northwest Living mag- 
azine of November 18, 1956. I should 
like to say with respect to this great 
journalist and conservationist that he 
exercises great influence for good in the 
field of conservation with his writings on 
this subject, and I am very proud to 
have the privilege and opportunity of 
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presenting this article to all my col- 
leagues in the Senate by asking to have 
it published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY'RE WEARING OUT OUR Parks 

Go to the colorful, exciting, scenic West 
for your vacation. See the romantic Pacific 
coast. 

If you lived in one of the Eastern States or 
in the Middle West you would see brilliantly 
colored travel posters, magazine articles, and 
newspaper ads telling of fascinating pleas- 
ures to be found in the West. 

There would be pictures of skiing on shin- 
ing snow-covered slopes, mountain climbing, 
camping scenes sct in enticing nooks, swim- 
ming on the wildly beautiful Oregon coast, 
hiking, horseback riding picturing gayly 
dressed cowgirls and cowboys, fishing—catch- 
ing only the big ones—and hunting. 

Oregon has become part—and an impor- 
tant part which is growing each year—of 
this vacation recreation mecca. An esti- 
mated 3,454,000 people visited Oregon in 
1956. This was an increase of 216,000 people 
over 1955. 

These visitors to Oregon spent $141 million 
in 1956 compared to $127 million in 1955. 
Next to the lumbering-logging Industry and 
agriculture catering to recreationists is the 
largest business in Oregon. 

The travel division of the State highway 
department reports that some 1,096,000 out- 
of-State cars came to Oregon in 1956, an in- 
crease of 65,000 over 1955. 

A survey by the travel division showed 
that most visitors came from California fol- 
lowed in order by Washington, Canada, Idaho, 
Texas, and Illinois. But a check of the high- 
ways, State parks, Crater Lake National Park, 
the beaches, and campgrounds during the 
travel season will disclose license plates from 
every State in the Union and some foreign 
countries other than Canada and Mexico. 

How does the travel division encourage 
Oregon travel? 

Before the opening of the 1956 travel sea- 
son the beauty, charm, and variety of Ore- 
gon was advertised in national and regional 
magazines and in newspapers throughout the 
West and Midwest, and in special editions 
of newspapers in the Eastern States. As a 
result of this campaign 139,000 inquiries, 
a record number in the organization's 22- 
year history, were received. 

This is all very well and Is as it should 
be. But it creates some serious problems. 
The most obvious of these is that more, 
better, and safer highways and roads must 
constantly be constructed to help carry the 
more than 1 million extra cars. Next is the 
urgent need for developing more and larger 
recreation areas and facilities. This must 
be done for the pleasure and benefit of the 
expanding population of Oregon as well as 


for our nearly 3,500,000 annual visitors. 


The need for recreation facilities is real 


and the pressure is increasing rapidly aul 


over the State. It ranges from simple public 


_ picnic and campgrounds to summer-home 


tracts and large complex areas which must 
be managed for many uses. 

Most of the job of providing the out-of- 
door recreational facilities and retreats where 
the individual can get away from the city 
and perhaps escape the crowd for a short 
time will have to be done by the agencies 
who manage and protect the publicly owned 
lands. 


Some large private timberland owners have 
built a few campgrounds and will no doubt 
build more to de used by the public to pre- 
vent camping in high fire hazard areas and 
as part of their public relations. But the big 
job must be done by the United States Forest 
Service in the national forests, the United 
States Bureau of Land Management in its 
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forest and range districts, and by the State 
parks division of the State highway depart- 
ment. The National Park Service is. very 
limited in what it.can do in Oregon because 
it has only 1 national park (Crater Lake) 
and 1 national monument. (Oregon Caves). 

The Oregon State Highway Department 
(State parks division) is widely admired for 
the 100 State parks, 6 monuments, 44 beaches, 
and 39 waysides (rest areas) which they have 
developed. In 1947 two million visitors used 
the State facilities. In 1954, the use had 
vaulted to 6 million, an increase of 200 
percent. 

In 1960 the number is expected to be 9 
million, The State highway department is 
now spending approximately $1 million per 
year from gasoline tax and automobile use 
revenue on its recreation system. How much 
must it spend to develop, maintain, and oper- 
ate a system to accommodate 9 million vis- 
itors in 1960? Can it develop that fast? 

On Federal lands recreational development 
and maintenance has been drastically re- 
stricted and, in many instances, is com- 
pletely nonexistent. The national forests 
have not had sufficient funds to maintain 
their campgrounds or other recreational im- 
provements. Most of these were built by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps during the 
1930's. There has been virtually no develop- 
ment since that time and only token mainte- 
nance. 

According to a report of the Columbia 
Basin Interagency Committee, the average 
annual appropriation for maintenance and 
operation of all recreational areas in all of 
the national forests of the Pacific Northwest 
(Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and western 
Montana) was but $81,521 per year for the 
period 1944 to 1954. The report indicates 
that $480,000 is needed annually for main- 
tenance and operations to meet the present 
situation. 

To bring the picnic areas and campgrounds 
on these national forests to acceptable stand- 
ards and to meet present demands would re- 
quire an additional investment of approxi- 
mately $9 million for new facilities. 

Will the national forests get the funds to 
meet the future recreational needs? The 
chances look much brighter, Congress did 
grant a sizable increase to the Forest Service 
for maintenance of recreational facilities in 
Oregon and Washington for fiscal year 1957. 
In fact their appropriation jumped from 
$193,000 in fiscal year 1956 to $405,000 in 
fiscal 1957. Some bills were introduced 
which would have provided even a larger 
increase. 

The intense interest shown by recreation 
enthusiasts, the conservationists, and the 
businessmen who know they will benefit 
from the flood of money brought into na- 
tional forest areas by recreationists have 
little doubt that funds will be provided soon 
elther dy direct appropriations or by ear- 
marking a percentage of the large revenue 
earned by the national forests. 

The situation is different on the 16 mil- 
lion acres of the 5 forest and 5 grazing dis- 
tricts of the Bureau of Land Management in 
Oregon. The fact is that in spite of the 
need and the hundreds of excellent spots, 
which could be and should be developed for 
the recreational use of the public, the BLM 
has never had a dime appropriated for such 
facilities in Oregon or on the 180 million 
acres of land it administers and protects in 
the United States. 

It sounds ridiculous that, with the sky- 
rocketing demands for outdoor recreation, no 
funds have been appropriated to develop 
facilities on these public lands—but it is 
true. 

In the absence of funds a policy has been 
evolved whereby the BLM can and does, when 
it is deemed in the public interest, withdraw 
areas and make them available to other 
agencies for reereational development or 
classifies them for retention in public owner- 
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ship for multipurpose use including recrea- 
tion. Several areas in Oregon are in this 
process at the present time. 

One of the recent proposed withdrawals is 
to provide access to fishing grounds on the 
lower Deschutes River. 

The withdrawal of a narrow strip of pub- 
lic domain land containing 2,340 acres will 
provide public access to the river from 
Sherar’s Bridge for approximately 15 miles 
downstream. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
made application for the withdrawal but the 
Oregon State Game Commission would be 
permitted to develop campgrounds and park- 
ing areas in the strip. 

In August of this year the BLM announced 
an application for withdrawal of 6,410 acres 

. of public lands in several areas in Klamath 
and Jackson Counties on both the east and 
west slopes of the Cascade Mountains. The 
lands were declared highly valuable for their 
scenic and recreational use. 

Forty acres of public domain were recently 
made available to the State game commis- 
sion by the BLM for a public fishing area and 
recreational development at Ochoco Reser- 
voir, 7 miles west of Prineville. There are 
several other small areas which the BLM has 
made available to the State and the coun- 
ties. 

These agreements are helpful in adding to 
the recreational facilities in the State—but 
there are not enough. 

It is understood that a bill to authorize 
the BLM to engage in recreational develop- 
ment will be introduced at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. If the bill is passed and 
funds are appropriated then the BLM can 
take its rightful place beside the national 
park service and the United States Forest 
Service in a program of developing the rec- 
reational resources of the public lands for 
the benefit of the Nation. 

The BLM is now proposing to withdraw 
15,488 acres and the United States Forest 
Service to withdraw 7,780 acres along the 
Rogue River for recreational purposes. The 
withdrawal, whieh will be presented at a 
public hearing set for next Tuesday, No- 
vember 20, at Grants Pass, proposes to re- 
move a narrow strip of publicly owned land 
along each side of the lower Rogue for about 
45 miles from appropriation under the min- 
ing laws and other public land laws. 

If this withdrawal is approved, much of 
the river bank within the strip will be re- 
tained in its natural condition and other 
sites within the strip will be developed. This 
will probably be the most important action 
taken in Oregon to preserve public recrea- 
tional values since withdrawal of public 
Jands to create Crater Lake National Park 
m 1902. During the past 5 years the beau- 
tiful and unusual Crater Lake park, which 
straddles the high cascades, has drawn be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 visitors each year. 

The county park movement in Oregon is 
also growing and is important in filling local 
needs. During the past 3 years the number 
of areas acquired by the counties for parks 
has jumped from 50 to 93. The total 1955 
budget for all county parks was $127,650. 

Lane County has the most extensive coun- 
ty system in Oregon—31 parks with 1,423 
acres developed and administered by a park 
commission. 

Douglas County is second with 20 parks 
containing 576 acres, also administered by a 
county park commission. 

The time has come in Oregon, as it has in 
all Western States, when areas of public 
lands which are more valuable for recrea- 
tional use by the public than for other pur- 
poses, or areas which can be developed for 
multiple use, including recreation, must be 
safeguarded. They must remain in public 
ownership. Some of the best of the scenic 
and fishing areas have found their way into 
Private hands through one of the thousands 
of public land laws. Action must also be 
taken to provide access to hunting, fishing 
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and scenic areas on public lands. In many 
places private ownership has bottled up these 
resources and denied them to the public who 
owns them. 

Just as the growing and utilization of 
forests, the maintenance of agriculture and 
stock raising, the expansion of electric power 
and manufacturing are important in Oregon, 
so is the development of adequate recreation 
facilities important—vitally important be- 
cause recreation is the third ranking busi- 
ness in Oregon. 


A Tribute to Lt. Gen. Joseph M. Swing, 
Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 9, 1957, in New York City at 
the Grand Street Boys’ Club House, a 
testimonial dinner in honor of Lt. Gen. 
Joseph M. Swing, Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
was tendered as a mark of recognition 
of General Swing’s humane administra- 
tion of the immigration and nationality 
laws. The following is the committee 
who was privileged to take part in pay- 
ing tribute to this dedicated public 
servant: Honorary chairman, Jonah 
Goldstein; chairmen, Alfred E. Santan- 
gelo, Member of Congress, and Paul 
Fino, Member of Congress; committee, 
Thomas A. Aurelio, John Cannella, Louis 
Capozzoli, Vincent Damiani, Ralph Di- 
Orio, Edward Ennis, Salvatore Farenga, 
Vincent Impellitteri, Vincent Lupiano, 
Joseph Marine, Joseph P. Marro, Antonio 
Mendez, John J. Merli, Dr. Charles Muz- 
zicato, Dominick Paduano, Joseph Peri- 
coni, Frank Rossetti, and Robert V. 
Santangelo. 

The tribute accorded General Swing 
at this dinner reads as follows: 

A TRIBUTE 

Lt. Gen. Joseph M. Swing, a native of New 
Jersey, served with distinction in both wars, 
rising to the rank of lieutenant general of 
the United States Army. He was appointed 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
Tanon by President Eisenhower on May 24, 

General Swing's administration of the im- 
migration and nationality laws is marked 
with the humane and fair understanding of 
the problems encountered in the relation- 
ship between our Government and human 
beings who seek to adopt America as their 
land and those who come in conflict there- 
with. The following are some of his note- 
worthy achievements: 

1. Consideration given to the human fac- 
tors such as family ties, dependents, and 
long periods of residence in the United States 
to the end that family units remain intact; 

2. Abolition of the warrant of arrest as a 


means of instituting deportation proceed- 


ings and thereby removing the stigma at- 
tached to arrest and detention. 

3. Abolition of indiscriminate detention 
of aliens at Ellis Island and similar installa- 
tions upon entry into the United States and 
pending termination of deportation pro- 
ceedings; 
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4. Elimination of the use of confidential 
information in deportation proceedings, 
except in those cases where the Commis- 
sioner personally determines that it is in 
the interest of national security and safety 
to do so; b 

5. Adoption of procedures to expedite ad- 
mission of immigrants by preexamination 
abroad and thereby eliminate hardships and 
delays. 

This testimonial to General Swing is in 
recognition of his unsparing devotion and 
dedication to the humane administration 
of those laws under which fall the immigrant 


who seeks haven, refuge, or home in these 


great United States. 


I wish to include at this point the vari- 
ous speeches made on that occasion by 
me, by Congressman Fino, and by Gen- 
eral Swing, together with a telegram 
from President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and a telegram from Mr. Ogden Reid: 
REMARKS MADE BY CONGRESSMAN ALFRED E. 

SANTANGELO AT DINNER TENDERED IN HONOR 

or GEN. JoserH M. SWING, COMMISSIONER 

OF IMMIGRATION 


Reverend fathers, Judge Goldstein, Com- 
missioner Swing, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, we meet to pay tribute to a 
man of Mars with a heart of Venus. We do 
not gather here to pay tribute to his distin- 
guished military career which has spanned 
a period of two World Wars and has earned 
for him the gratitude of American citizens 
and the confidence of our Commander in 
Chief, Dwight Eisenhower. However, to- 
night we, as civilians, gather here to praise 
him for his humanity in the administration 
of our immigration and nationality laws. 
Perhaps posterity will remember not his 
military contributions but his civilian ac- 
complishments, 

On our statute books, Congress has placed 
an immigration law which is conceived in 
bigotry, iniquitous in Content, and alien to 
fundamental democratic principles. It per- 
petuates a national-origins quota system and 
relegates naturalized citizens to second-class 
citizenship, 

Despite our pronouncements in our Decla- 
ration of Independence and in the United 
Nations Charter that we believe that all men 
are created equal, that we believe in the 
equality of mankind, our immigration laws 
proclaim to the peoples of southern Europe 
and Asia that they are not equal, that they 
are not desirable. It sets up an obstacle in 
democracy’s struggle against communism to 
capture men’s minds and to gain their sup- 
port. 

It is not my purpose to castigate or criti- 
cize those who are responsible for this meas- 
ure, but we are faced with the fact that our 
immigration law is extremely harsh and 
needs revision. A presidential commission 
and even our President of the United States 
have so declared. 

Because of his military background, be- 
cause of his understanding of human nature, 
because of his devotion to American prin- 
ciples, our guest of honor was selected as 
Comissioner of Imigration to administer this 
law. It is dificult to think of any appointed 
official in this world today in whose char- 
acter and abilities the peoples of all nations 
have so intense and legitimate an interest. 
In no other nation of the world in all world’s 
history, except perhaps in Imperial Rome, has 
such a post been so important. Just as 
Roman citizenship was once a promise of 
peace and security in a savage world, so 
today is American citizenship. 

Our Commissioner of Immigration is a 
man who has a humane understanding of 
the problems encountered by the aliens who 
seek to adopt America as their homeland 
and who desire to remain here, He possesses 
a typically American largeness of heart and 
mind. We Americans who have foreign 
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relatives and friends seeking to come to this 
country are happy that a man such as he 
fills this vital post. 

I am a new Congressman. In the few 
short weeks I have served in the Federal 
Government, one fact has become crystal 
clear. No administrator or public official 
can survive without courage and a thick 
skin. Such qualities are necessary to with- 
stand the verbal bombs and hand grenades. 

Our guest of honor has those qualities and 
he is withstanding such blasts because he 
believes that what he is doing is morally 
right and is in the best American tradition. 

You ladies and gentlemen have before 
you a program containing some of the 
achievements of this man. To repeat them 
would be to gild the lily or perfume the rose. 
However, I wish to point out that when Gen- 
eral Swing closed down the detention quar- 
ters for aliens, he tore asunder the shackles 
which chained our Lady of Liberty; when 
General Swing abolished the warrant of ar- 
rest as a means of instituting deportation 
proceedings, he erased a stigma which should 
not attach to any civil proceeding; when 
General Swing eliminated the use of confi- 
dential information except in cases involv- 
ing the internal security, he struck down a 
monstrous instrument of despotic govern- 
ment. For these deeds, I salute him. 

As a young man I lived on Staten Island 
and from my hilltop home I saw daily the 
Statue of Liberty standing in the New York 
City Harbor—so majestic and yet so friendly. 
As I watched the liners steaming through 
the narrows, passing up the Hudson past 
Bedloes Island, I frequently recalled the 
stirring and Da naro words of that great 
poetress, Emma Lazarus, which, if trite to- 
day, still live in our hearts: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
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free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 
to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 
Despite the harshness of our immigration 
laws, General Swing by the manner of his 
humane administration paraphrases that 
theme today and says to the peoples of 


Europe: 
“O Hungarians, O Poles, and those fleeing 
to be free 
If a quota stops you, I will make you a 
ee.” 


It is my honor to present to you the man 
who has once again opened the golden 
door to let democracy in—General Joseph M. 
Swing. 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PAuL FINO. Co- 
CHAIRMAN OF TESTIMONIAL DINNER IN 
Honor or GEN. Joszryn M. SWING 


Mr. Chairman, General Swing, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
sure that General Swing and every clear- 
thinking American will agree that the Mc- 
Carran-Walter immigration law must be re- 
written, 

Time and experience have taught us that 
this law is one of the most discriminatory 
pieces of legislation ever enacted in the 
Halls of Congress. It was founded on a 
philosophy of fear and suspicion of all immi- 
grants, more particularly a certain group of 
nationals, 

This law is so restrictive in its application 
and so insulting to our immigrant friends 
that it has had the effect of excluding in- 
stead of welcoming those kinds of people 
whose ancestors helped build and develop 
America. 

The recent tragedies in Hungary and in the 
Middle East have dramatized the urgent need 
for, not only revision, but liberalization of 
this statute. Political and economic condi- 
tions in the world point up to the need for 
more flexibility in our law, not only as ap- 
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plied to immigrants, but to those in the 
emergency status of refugees. 

The unfairness and injustice of this law 
must be corrected by the Congress. The 
President has repeatedly urged that we re- 
write the unfair provisions of the law. 

We must eliminate all of the harsh and 
discriminatory features of the present law 
so that we can have an equitable and flexi- 
ble law that will extend kind and humane 
treatment to immigrants of all kinds. 

I am certain that a vast majority of the 
American people agree with the sentiments 
expressed by President Eisenhower when he 
said in his message to Congress that “the 
practical application of this law has demon- 
strated certain provisions which operate in- 
equitably and others which are outmoded in 
the world of today.” 

I know that General Swing will present 
the President’s request for immigration-law 
changes forcefully. We cannot any longer 
ignore this pressing problem. The welfare 
of America and the prayerful hopes of the 
unhappy and oppressed are at stake. For 
our own well-being and for the sake of our 
leadership in the world we must banish 
bigotry. A liberal revision of the McCarran- 
Walter Act would be a step in the right direc- 
tion. 


— 


REMARKS OF GENERAL JOSEPH M. SWING, GRAND 
STREET Boys’ CLUB House, New Yor« Crry, 
OCCASION OF PRESENTATION OF SCROLL IN 
RECOGNITION OF His HUMANE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE IMMIGRATION LAWS, FEBRUARY 
9. 1957 
Basking in the glow of such praise is a 

pleasant feeling—one that is unusual, if not 

unique, in my experience as Immigration 

Commissioner. i 
I want to make a few comments on the 

general topic of immigration—possibly an- 
other statement that proves how fortunate 
for me that most of our immigration law is 
administered by Justice Department and not 
by the State Department. Diplomacy is not 
my strongest characteristic. 

The plain blunt facts are these. We can 
get along quite nicely, with most of the 
present immigration law. The proposals 
which the President has submitted to the 
Congress do not change to any major degree 
any provisions of that law on citizenship. 
No suggestions are made to substantially 
alter any of the numerous grounds on which 
an individual may be kept out of this coun- 
try or on which the undesirable may be ex- 
pelled after he gains entry. All our citizens 
of good will recognize the need for reasonable 
safeguards, reasonably applied. 

When a 2-year-old child is arrested for 
deportation; when a respected citizen of a 
friendly neighboring country is detained at 
the gateway to your city for 2¢ hours after 
suffering the harrowing experience of the 
Andrea Doria-Stockholm disaster; when a 
soldier husband has to wait a year to get 
papers to bring his bride to this country; 
when hard-earned equities are completely 
ignored; when a deaf ear is turned to appeal- 
ing compassionate circumstances, then don't 
blame the horrible McCarran-Walter Act. 
blame the knuckle-headed administrator 
that allowed such action. I am no lawyer, 
but over the years I have had occasion fre- 
quently to hear the expression nol-prossed 
used among the legal fraternity members. 
Some common sense is used in enforcement 
and even though some of my legal eagles 
do their darndest to prove the contrary I am 
not convinced that common sense and good 
law are incompatible terms. With that ap- 
proach we have tried to administer the law. 
I think we have had a fair measure of suc- 
cess. I accept credit only for encourage- 
ment to, and support of, loyal and able 
career officers who now realize they can use 
their judgment in administering the law. 

Let’s look at the other side of the coin. 
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When the United States desired to give a 
speedy, helping hand to both the fleeing 
Freedom fighters of Hungary and their over- 
whelmed host in neighboring (and neigh- 
borly) Austria, there was a provision of the 
McCarran-Walter Act which we had tailor- 
made to our needs—the parole provisions 
of that act. I want to emphasize that 
this provision was not an accidental, belated 
discovery of what some have attempted to 
characterize as a loophole. It is the same 
provision which I acknowledged to its author, 
Congressman WALTER 2 years ago, was my 
authority and basis for closing down Ellis 
Island Detention Station which stood for so 
many years at the sea entrance to your city 
in mocking contradiction to the welcoming 
Statue of Liberty less than a mile away. 

Many of the changes we have suggested be 
made in the Jaw are designed primarily to 
streamline its administration and others are 
to meet changing circumstancs since 1952 
which the coauthor of the act has recog- 
nized in his own recently proposed House 
bill. 

The nub of the President's proposal is two- 
fold, to increase the number of persons who 
can come into this country each year, a 
recognition of our increased power of absorp- 
tion in the last thirty years; and to change 
the manner of selection of those who do 
come. This latter provision is one that 
economists, sociologists, anthropologists and 
a host of others can discuss at length. My 
only contribution to the discussion are some 
personal obseryations and experience of my 
own. A few years ago I had the task of 
training some young men and later leading 
them in battle against an enemy of the 
United States. During the training I had 
no occasion to inquire into their ancestry; 
during the battle the enemy did not distin- 
guish between northern Europeans and 
southern Europeans and nothing in the 
casualty lists or the honor lists of the 1lth 
Airborne Division refiects, that the American 
freedom fighter was any more or less effec- 
tive because he traced his origin to forbears 
born along the shores of the Mediterranean 
or the North Sea or the Baltic. With this I 
leave you. ` 


Tue WHITE House, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1957. 
Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
Member of Congress, 
Grand Street Boys Club, 
New York City: 

Following is message relayed from the 
President to the White House Office for 
transmittal: 

“Please give my greetings to the friends of 
Gen. Joseph M. Swing gathered in tribute to 
his splendid work as Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

“Our Nation, established by pioneers of 
every race and creed, still finds a source of 
strength in the continuing immigration of 
new citizens from abroad. In helping these 
people to become a strong and productive 
part of the American community, General 
Swing has earned the appreciation of us all. 

“Best wishes and a personal commendation 
to your guest of honor. 

ees D. Ers—ENHOWER.” 


New YORK, N. Y. Y., February 9, 1957. 
Arrep E. SANTANGELO, 
New York: 

Terribly sorry, but a trip outside of the 
United States precludes my being present at 
the dinner in honor of General Swing. His 
leadership of the lith Airborne Division 
materially helped win the war. His service 
as Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization is doing much to help win the 
peace. It is not often that the United States 
has a man with the ability and dedication of 
General Swing. I wish I could be present 
tonight to salute him in person. Please give 
General Swing my very best 5 
OGDEN Rem, 


New Partnership Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor. an editorial en- 
titled New Partnership Look,” published 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New PARTNERSHIP Look 

Senator Morse, of Oregon, has revived the 
Hells Canyon bill in the Senate. Repre- 
sentative Gracie Prost, of Idaho, has done 


so in the House. Senator Morse declared last 


November's congressional elections in the 
Pacific Northwest supplied a mandate for the 
measure. 

The man who defeated the author of the 
Hells Canyon giveaway, former Secretary of 
Interior Douglas McKay, in those elections, 
is better qualified to make that statement 
than anyone else in Congress. Twenty-six 
Senators from 22 States join with him in 
presenting that mandate to the Upper 
Chamber. 

But while the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is said to be in the midst of an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal of its power policies in the 
backwash of its November defeats, it con- 
tinues to show plain signs of contradiction 
and unclearness in its own mind toward the 
development of our waterway resources, 

For instance—and a monumental instance, 
with a direct bearing on Hells Canyon—there 
is the proposed John Day Dam on the Co- 
lumbia River. 

The administration has “all but decided” 
to reverse itself with respect to that project, 
the Wall Street Journal has reported, and 
to favor construction of a high Federal 
Gam. Still later, Secretary of Interior Seaton 
has confirmed at a press conference that dis- 
cussions have been held about asking con- 
struction funds for John Day. 

Up to now the administration has favored 
construction of John Day in accordance with 
the so-called partnership policy it has pro- 
Pounded for general application. 

Under this policy the Government would 
Pay for all non-reyenue-producing func- 
tions, such as flood control. A private busi- 
ness partner would pay for the one revenue- 
producing function, electric-power produc- 
tion, and take the proceeds, which hithertd 
have been used to offset the costs of the non- 
Tevenue services. 

The partnership plan for John Day was 
Sponsored by Representative Sam Coon, of 
Oregon, a Republican. Mr. Coon was among 
those defeated for reelection last November. 
Other partnership-plan partisans who also 
went down in defeat in the Pacific Northwest 
included Senator Herman Welker, of Idaho. 


“Private companies just can't afford to. 


build multipurpose dams, and we've got to 
make sure there's multipurpose development 
on the Columbia and Snake Rivers,” the 
Wall Street Journal quoted an unidentified 
Official of the administration as saying. 


Can it have taken 4 years to find out that 


obvious fact, which has been common knowl- 


ago 
And if that fact is true at the John Day 
Bite, is it not equally true at the Hells 
Canyon site, where the administration by 
default of its responsibilities is permitting 
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a private company to build dams which omit 
some of the multipurposes and fulfill the 
rest but in part? 

Purthermore, the unpopularity of the 
partnership policy at the polls has been even 
more clearly and strongly shown with respect 
to Helis Canyon than it has been shown with 
regard to John Day. Both the States of the 
two major defeated administration candi- 
dates in the Pacific Northwest, former Sec- 
retary McKay and then Senator Welker, are 
involved at Hells Canyon. The site is on 
their joint boundary. 

Every argument, both of good conserva- 
tion practice and of winning politics, which 
applies to John Day, applies with still greater 
force to Hells Canyon. It is therefore some 
little encouragement to believe that the ad- 
ministration’s makers of power policies may 
at last be learning a basic fact about re- 
source development, 


Appeasement Must Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I spoke to the House of Representatives 
denouncing the proposal that the United 
Nations inflict economic sanctions on 
Israel if that country did not withdraw 
her troops from the area which formerly 
had been the location for malicious at- 
tacks upon the people of Israel. 

I have received numerous letters and 
telegrams commending the thoughts set 
out in my remarks. It is my firm belief 
that the people of the United States as 
well as throughout the free world are op- 
posed to any further concessions and ap- 
peasement of the efforts of some nations 
in the Middle East to destroy Israel. 

»The following is a resolution concern- 
ing United States policy in the Middle 

East from America Lodge No. 901, B'nai 

B'rith, of Hammond, Ind.: 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING UNITED STATES 
POLICY IN THE MIDDLE East VOTED BY AMER- 
ica Lopce 901, B'Nar B'RITH, HAMMOND, 
IND., FEBRUARY 6, 1957 


Whereas the Middle East has become an 
area critically important to the peace and 
security of the United States and the entire 
world; and 

Whereas it is vital to the interests of the 
United States that the democracies in the 
Middle East be helped and strengthened as 
bulwarks against forces subversive to that 
peace and security; and 

Whereas the democracy of Israel has proven 
itself to be a valiant, strong, and stable dem- 
ocratic force in the Middle East and a tried 
and proven friend and ally of the ate 
States; and 

Whereas the members of America Lodge 
£01, B'nai B'rith, Hammond, Ind., as in- 
formed and alert citizens of the United 
States, are ever eager to advance the best and 
highest interests of the United States: There- 
tore be it 

Resolved, this 6th day of February 1957, 
That the America Lodge 901, B'nai B'rith, 
Hammond, Ind., in general membership as- 
sembled, request that the United 
States Government immediately lift its ban 
on to United States citizens for 
travel to Israel; that the United States strive 
in concert with the rest of the nations of the 
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U. N. to promote guaranties to Israel of free 
access to the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez 
Canal and adequate guaranties to Israel of 
freedom from Egyptian attacks from Gaza; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of State of the United 
States; the United States Ambassador to the 
U. N.; Members of Congress from Indiana; 
the Supreme Lodge of B'nai B'rith; District 
Grand Lodge No. 2, and to the Illinois Cen- 
ference of Jewish Organizations. 

We hereby attest to and certify that the 
foregoing resolution was duly passed by a 
general membership meeting of the America 
Lodge 901, B'nai Brith, Hammond, Ind., this 
6th day of February 1957. 

RAYMOND L. TAUBER, 
President. 

DAvID SILVERMAN, 
Secretary. 


Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
proclamation of the Honorable LeRoy 
Collins, Governor of Florida, proclaim- 
ing Lithuanian Independence Day in 
Florida, and a resolution adopted by the 
Lithuanian Council of Miami. 

I want to take this opportunity to join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to the 
courage of the Lithuanian people. Their 
love of freedom and continuing resist- 
ance to oppression have not been forgot- 
ten. It is my sincere hope that this in- 
dependence day brings Lithuania closer 
to her liberation from Soviet tyranny. 

Governor Collins’ proclamation fol- 
lows: 

PROCLAMATION—STATE OF FLORIDA, EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT, TALLAHASSEE 

Whereas on February 16, 1918, the liberty- 
loving people of Lithuania through their 
representative council, Taryba, at the his- 
toric capital of Vilnius, proclaimed to the 
world in the oldest living European language 
the rebirth of a free, independent Lithuania 
after 120 years of Russian domination; and 

Whereas people of Lithuanian origin or 
descent have helped this country to establish 
its independence and then contributed their 
share in the development of its natural re- 
sources, industry, art, and life; and 

Whereas Lithuania and her sister Baltic 
Republics of Latvia and Estonia were among 
the first nations to feel the iron fist of Soviet 
domination; and 

Whereas the United States Government 
continues to the Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and the 
consuls of the Republic of Lithuania and to 
assure the brave Lithuanian people that they 
are not alone in their struggle against com- 
munism: Now, therefore, 

I, LeRoy Collins, by virtue of the authority 
in me as Governor of the State of Florida, 
do hereby proclaim Lithuania's Independ- 
ence Day in Florida, and call upon all our 
people to join with fellow citizens of Lithu- 
anian descent in the hope and prayer that 
the liberty and independence of a brave 
people will soon be restored. 

In witness whereof: I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Florida to be affixed at Tallahassee, 
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the capital, this 6th day of February A. D; 
1957. 
LeRoy COLLINS, 
Governor. 
R. A. GRAY, 
Secretary of State. 


The anniversary of a nation’s inde- 
pendence is usually a day for joyous cel- 
ebrations. But this February 16, which 
marked the 39th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s independence, was not a joyous 
occasion in Lithuania. There were no 
flags, no patriotic speeches, no singing 
of the national anthem. In 1940 the 
Soviet Union, in open violation of its 
treaty obligations and international law, 
brutally seized this young republic. 
Despite continued United States refusal 
to recognize the Soviet Union's forcible 
annexation of Lithuania and her neigh- 
bor Baltic republics, the Kremlin con- 
tinues to impose its cruel iron-fisted rule. 

The seriousness with which Ameri- 
cans of Lithuanian descent view the con- 
tinued Soviet subjugation of Lithuania is 
clearly indicated in the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Lithuanian Council 
of Miami: 

RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT A 
Mass MEETING or AMERICANS OF LITHUA- 
NIAN DESCENT OF THE CITY OF MIAMI, FLA., 
SPONSORED BY THE LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF 
MIAMI AND HELD FEBRUARY 17, 1957, IN THE 
MIAMI LITHUANIAN AMERICAN CITIZENS 
CLuB, 3655 NORTH West 34TH STREET, To 
COMMEMORATE THE 39TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF 
LITHUANIA 
Whereas Lithuania, motherland of mil- 

lons of liberty-loving loyal American citi- 

zens has since 1940 been forcibly occupied 
by the Russian Army; and 

Whereas resistance to this Russian aggres- 
sion and oppression has been carried on con- 
stantly and continuously by the Lithuanian 
people; and 

Whereas no real peace or security can be 
achieved in the world while entire nations 
remain subjugated by the Red Army in 
Eastern Europe; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting of Lithuanian 
Americans of the city of Miami, Fla., calls 
upon the President and Government of the 
United States and urgently appeals to them 
to vigorously utilize all available means for 
the liberation of Lithuania and other Soviet 
enslaved countries; be it further 

Resolved, That toward this purpose, the 
United States Government bring forth to 
the United Nations the problem of the en- 
slavement of Lithuania and demand the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Lithuania 
as from other subjugated European coun- 
tries. 


Resolutions Chairman. 


Wade W. Hollowell Heads Mississippi 
Valley Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
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tion is one of the Nation’s great organi- 
zations devoted to development of our 
water resources. At its annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis last week, the MVA 
named as its new president Wade W. 
Hollowell, of Greenville, Miss. 

Mr. Hollowell is one of Mississippi's 
outstanding business and civic leaders, 
and I predict that through his work with 
the Mississippi Valley Association he will 
soon be recognized as one of our fore- 
most national leaders in the fight for 
proper development of water resources 
and facilities. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the following news 
story from the Greenville Democrat- 
Times: 

(By Charles S. Kerg) 


“We will continue to predominantly stand 
for sound flood control for the Mississippi 
Valley and for that matter all of America,” 
Wade W. Hollowell, Greenville banker, said 
Friday in discussing plans for 1957 of the 
Mississippi Valley Association. Hollowell was 
elected president of the association at its 
closing session of the 2 days’ annual meeting 
in St. Louis last Monday and Tuesday. 

Hollowell is the first Mississippian in the 
38-year-old history of MVA to serve as presi- 
dent and 1 of 3 southerners to head the 
group. Theo Brent of New Orleans and Henry 
DeBardelaben of Birmingham, are the other 
two Dixie men to head the association which 
since 1919 has served as America’s voice in 
water resource development, 


OTHER DELTANS 


Two other Deltans, L. T. Wade from Is- 
saquena County, and Sam Coaker of Yazoo 
City, commissioner of the Yazoo Delta Levee 
Board, were elected directors of the valley as- 
sociation. Hollowell, who served last year 
as a member of the resolutions committee and 
as president this year, is also a director. 

“Water is probably the most valuable re- 
source the United States has today,” Hollo- 
well said, pointing out that conservation of 
water and protection of areas is highly 
important. 

“Thousands of acres of America's most 
productive farm lands are being destroyéd 
annually,” the resolutions committee headed 
by Hollowell, said in its plea for bank sta- 
bilization. 

“We urge Congress to correct this stagger- 
ing national loss,” the resolution continued. 
“A systematic program of bank stabilization 
will also protect flood-control structures, aid 
navigation, and avert the relocation of valu- 
able public and private facilities, such as 
levees, highways, railways, bridges, dock and 
harbor, and industrial installations.” 

In its program of development, Hollowell 
said, the association will help areas and com- 
munities in the Mississippi Valley with in- 
dustries particularly as it relates to water 
transportation and water resources. 

The association this year will emphasize 
a study of a water pollution program with 
the ultimate aim of forming a national pollu- 
tion abatement committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Valley association in resolutions 
adopted at the St. Louis meeting urged that 
Congress and the Bureau of the Budget give 
greater recognition to the importance of 
early completion of the flood-control proj- 
ect on the lower Mississippi and tributaries. 
The resolutions pointed out that “inade- 
quate annual appropriations have caused 
costly delays.” The MVA recommended that 
further appropriations be so scheduled as 
to provide for completion of the lower Mis- 
sissipp! flood-control project by 1965. 

Congress and State legislatures were urged 
to appropriate adequate funds to pursue con- 
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tinuing studies for all matters affecting water 
resources. A concerted study of under- 
ground water supplies was urged to the end 
that diminishing underground water be re- 
plenished and its beneficial use perpetuated. 

The association set forth that full devel- 
opment of inland and Intracoastal water- 
ways is essential to maintenance and growth 
of the Nation’s commerce and defense and 
urged renewed national interest in modern, 
standardized waterways as an essential in- 
gredient to an integrated domestic trans- 
portation network. The association asked 
for waterways improvement to carry such 
tonnages as might be required by a national 
war effort, improvement of the intercannec- 
tions between the inland system and the 
Great Lakes and Gulf of Mexico, and im- 
provement of the physical condition of the 
locks and dams of the Nation’s inland 
systems, 


The Wrong Man Resigned His Job 


z EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The Wrong Man Resigned His 
Job,” published in the Calgary (Alberta, 
Canada) Herald of January 16, 1957, 
dealing with the resignation of Sir An- 
thony Eden as Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WRONG Man RESIGNED His Jon 


Mr. John Foster Dulles, the United States 
Secretary of State, has forced his way to the 
center of the world stage once more, and 
once more the world is forced to witness 
one of his spectacular exercises in diplomatic 
handsprings. 

Mr. Dulles is all alone this time. The ef- 
fective competition, in the person of Sir 
Anthony Eden, has retired to the wings, 
broken by the crushing burdens imposed 
upon him, strains which Mr. Dulles was 
instrumental in creating. 

It is no surprise that, with Sir Anthony 
gone, Mr. Dulles is stealing his lines. Mr. 
Dulles has proven himself adept at such 
devices, and it doesn’t matter at all whether 
‘the device he uses today is totally different 
than the one he used yesterday. 

Mr. Dulles is now demanding congres- 
sional authority to use United States troops, 
if necessary, to halt Russian expansion in 
the Middle East. But it was not 3 months 
ago that Sir Anthony Eden, using troops for 
the very same reason, was subjected to pub- 
lic condemnation by this man. 

Indeed, the only consistent thing about 
Mr. Dulles is his inconsistency. He swings 
wildly from the brink of war to submissive 
appeasement. At Formosa he challenged 
the Chinese Reds to fight. When Nasser 
traded with the Communists, he withdrew 
an offer of help for the Aswan Dam and set 
off a chain of distastrous events. When 
Britain and France tried to clean up the 
mess in his wake, they were subjected to 
humiliation by a man who had suddenly 
become the oracle of international morality. 

Now Mr. Dulles has come full circle. He 
has, at long last, recognized the circum-~- 
stances that his greatest allies have been 
trying to make him see for such a long time, 
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but not until he very nearly wrecked the 
Western alliance. 

The regrettable part is that the whole 
world suffers while he staggers through his 
bouts of diplomatic schizophrenia. He has 
shown himself as a man not to be trusted 
with the articles of leadership. The world 
does not know what to expect from him, be- 
cause Mr. Dulles does not know what to ex- 
pect from himself. He tailors his policies to 
the exigencies of the moment, and the world 
will not rely on a man of such unpredictable 
performance. 

In happier times, Mr. Dulles would be an 
amusing man. At the moment, he is jug- 
gling with mortally-dangerous material. 
When he needs kid gloves, he is ham- handed. 
When he needs a firm grip, his grasp is limp 
and listless. What the situation demands, 
Mr. Dulles has not got. What it does not 
need, he is ready to provide. 

The world has cause to regret that it was 
Sir Anthony, and not Mr. Dulles who re- 
signed, The wrong man was left in charge. 


Statement of Hon. Elmer J. Holland in 
Support of Senate Joint Resolution 38 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this most worthwhile and 
badly needed legislation. 

While I am heartily in favor of addi- 
tional authorization of funds for the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, I 
Should like to interject a word of caution 
as to the manner in which these addi- 
tional funds are spent. 

There is no question in anyones mind 
that there is drastic need for more hous- 
ing construction to meet the require- 
ments of our ever increasing population. 
The sad fact of the matter is, however, 
that in 1956, there were 200,000 fewer 
homes built than in 1955. The present 
year promises further decline due to the 
so-called tight money market. 

To my way of thinking, it was a great 
Mistake in 1954 to make Fanny Mae a 
Mixed ownership corporation instead of 
a Government owned institution. The 
net, and I might add unfortunate, result 
is that it now operates like a private 
pusiness—at least in its secondary opera- 

ions, , 

I think the FNMa's current pricing 
Practices involving large discounts, has 
been a predominant factor in increasing 
housing costs. This is true because 
builders are inclined to slap the con- 
Sumer with additional financing costs, 
just as is done with increases in cost of 
actual materials used in homebuilding. 

Taking the case of a typical sale of a 
$13,000 GI loan to FNMA, we find the 
total cost amounting to 914 percent or 
More than $1,200 for the mortgage. This 
is a disgraceful price for an exservice- 
Man to be forced to pay for financing his 
home. 

The FNMA since 1954 has insisted it 
Must operate at a profit so it can pay 
dividends on the stock which is privately 
held, as well as the stock held by the 
Government, The present program of 
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large financing charges is a product in 
part of private stock investment policies 
of the company. 

There is also a great need for addi- 
tional FNMA authorization of special 
assistance funds for providing housing 
where it is most desperately needed. 

Under previous legislation, mortgages 
relating to the following groups or areas 
have been designated as eligible for pur- 
chase by FNMA under its special-assist- 
ance program: military; territories; re- 
newal and relocation; disaster and 
elderly persons. 

On special-assistance programs, no 
private money is invested and no private 
stock sold since FNMA operates with 
Government money as do other Govern- 
ment agencies. Mortgage financing 
should be made available on reasonable 
terms for these needy segments of the 
population. 

Middle class families are also in 
trouble. Costs of land, lot development, 
and construction are all going up—along 
with costs of financing. 

There is a serious housing need among 
the families of moderate incomes who 
are below the level which can be reached 
by private housing construction with 
present financing. These families are 
above the income level served by sub- 
sidized public housing. In short, they 
are eaught in the middle with their 
housing needs neglected. 

A sound national housing policy re- 
quires a program that will meet the needs 
of these families of moderate income. 
Their needs can be met without Federal 
subsidies, under a program which would 
be privately owned and privately con- 
structed. 

To bring the cost of housing within 
their reach, it is necessary that loans be 
made available at lower interest rates 
and longer-term amortization. 

To assure that the benefits of such 
financing are reflected entirely in lower 
monthly costs, this type of loan could be 
made available only to cooperatives and 
nonprofit corporations. 

I believe a nonprofit mortgage corpo- 
ration should be established to finance 
cooperative housing developments. La- 
bor unions and other institutions in- 
terested in cooperative and nonprofit 
housing would be prepared to invest large 
sums in such a venture. 

A cooperative nonprofit mortgage cor- 
poration may be the answer to the entire 
problem. Such a program would make 
it possible to meet the housing needs of 
families of moderate income for whom 
housing cannot now be built under exist- 
ing legislation. 


Address by W. C. “Dan” Daniel, National 
Commander of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 
Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include an address deliv- 
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ered by W. C. “Dan” Daniel of Danville, 
Virginia, National Commander of the 
American Legion, at the American Le- 
gion’s Annual Legislative Dinner in 
honor of the Members of Congress, at 
the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., on 
the evening of February 19, 1957. 

I have the honor to represent in the 
House of Representatives the District 
from which Commander Daniel comes. 
I have known him for many years. He 
is a man of unusual commonsense and 
high patriotism, and possesses the talent 
and ability to express his views in a 
forceful and effective manner. 

The speech is a profound expression of 
the solid and sound doctrines and prin- 
ciples embraced, I believe, by an over- 
whelming majority of Virginians, and I 
hope by a majority of Americans. It is 
the type of philosophy which our distin- 
guished United States Senator from Vir- 
ginia, Hon. Harry FLOOD BYRD, and oth- 
ers have sought to inculcate in the hearts 
and minds of Virginians and Americans, 
I commend the speech made by my 
friend, Commander Daniel, and hope 
that it will be read not only by Members 
of the Congress, but by the American 
people generally. The address is as 
follows: 

You do us great honor by your presence 
here this evening. We welcome you most 
heartily. : 

We're grateful, far beyond our power to 
express, for this manifestation of your in- 
terest. We want you to know that we greatly 
appreciate your willingness to give so freely 
of your time, your talents, and your abilities, 
promoting equalization for our Nation's 
veterans. 5 

We are keenly aware of the heavy burden 
of responsibility resting upon your shoulders. 
We know very well that upon the decisions 
made by the 85th Congress may well rest the 
future security of our country—perhaps of 
the world. 

And while meeting your responsibilities to 
the Nation, we know that each of you will 
have always in mind the security and the 
well-being of each of our citizens, knowing 
that the good of the whole is directly de- 
pendent upon the opportunity provided for 
the individual. 

The fact that we applaud your great rec- 
ord of accomplishments in the field of con- 
structive veterans legislation does not make 
us—nor we believe, you—insensitive to some 
few inequities that exist. We refer specifi- 
cally to the vital need for a cost of living 
increase for our service-connected disabled, 
equalization of death pensions benefits for 
widows and orphans and readjustment of the 
discriminatory features of Public Law 880, 

The United States Congress is an integral 
part of our Government. Our Founding 
Fathers realized fully the importance of bal- 
anced government. 

The checks and balances in the Federal 
Government must be preserved. In addi- 
tion to the horizontal balance of our Fed- 
eral Goyernment, there is also, in the Amer- 
ican concept, a vertical balance. It is the 
balance between Federal, State, and local 
government. The maintenance of this bal- 
ance is equally as important. 

In the need to meet the complex challenges 
of our atomic age, many have lost sight of 
this fact. 

I know that it is trite to say that Amer- 
ica is at the crossroads,” and yet I believe 
that is more true today than ever before. 
These words of our President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, spoken just 4 years ago, are a 
frightful warning today: “If the States lose 
their meaning, our entire system of govern- 
ment loses its meaning and the next step 
is the rise of the centralized national state 
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in which the seeds of autocracy can take root 
and grow.” 

Something must be done to strengthen, 
rather than weaken, adherence to our Na- 
tional Constitution. And I believe that you, 
the elected representatives of the people of 
the separate States, are in better position 
than any other group to remedy the evils 
that beset us. 

In your position of grave responsibility, 
you're somewhat like the American service- 
man who returned from overseas after many 
months of battle. After several days in the 
demobilization camp, he thought he had a 
right to visit his sweetheart who had come 
from her home to the town near the camp. 
After cleaning and shining himself up to 
perfection, he started out, only to be halted 
by a big burly military policeman with a 
heart ot stone. 

When his pleading seemed to fall on deaf 
ears, he reached in his pocket, got out a long 
razor, and started stropping it on his 
breeches. When the military policeman, 
rather startled, asked what he was doing, 
he replied: “Just What are you 
thinking?” “Well, I'm just thinking I had 
the sweetest mother on earth. She's up in 
heaven now. I had an uncle who was the 
meanest man on earth. He's down in hell 
now. And I've got the most wonderful 
sweetheart in the world waiting to see me 
in town. And I'm going to see one of them 
three, tonight.” 

Likewise, it is largely in your hands to 
decide which of three courses our Nation will 
pursue. Shall we vacillate backward and for- 
ward in the realm of governmental uncer- 
tainty, or shall we continue the present 
trend toward dangerous centralization of 
power in Washington, or shall we firmly and 
courageously follow the pathway of recog- 
nition and observance of the constitutional 
separation of the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the one hand and of the sepa- 
rate States on the other? The choice must 
be made, and the destiny of our Nation and 
our people depends on it. 


Wisconsin’s Great Agricultural Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY . 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20,1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in a recent issue of the 
noted farm magazine, Wisconsin Agri- 
culturalist and Farmer, a writeup re- 
garding the tremendously important role 
played by the State of Wisconsin, not 
only in dairying, but in other agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

I send to the desk the text of this 
brief article, entitled “How Wisconsin 
Farmers Rate.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. à 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How WISCONSIN FAarRĮ|eERSs RATE 

It’s a well-known fact that Wisconsin is 
a leading dairy State. But probably most 
people don't realize that the State has a 
high rating in almost every other agri- 
cultural product too. 

Figures recently relensed by the United 
States Department of Commerce listed the 
top 100 counties in the country in the pro- 
duction of different farm products in 1954. 
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Wisconsin counties rated among the best in 
every set ot records. 

Cow populations fn Wisconsin counties 
stand out among the figures for the entire 
country, as you might expect. Thirty-eight 
of the 100 leading counties in milk .cows 
were in the Badger State. Ranked second 
and third in the Nation were Marathon and 
Dane Counties. 

RAISE MOST ALFALFA 

Closely tied to milk production is good 
hay. Wisconsin led in alfalfa production 
with 29 of the top 100 alfalfa growing coun- 
ties. 

Leading alfalfa growing county in Wiscon- 
and was Dane County, which ranked seventh 
in the Nation. Dane had almost 90,000 acres 
of alfalfa. Second highest in the State and 
12th in the Nation was Grant County. 

Wisconsin leads the Nation in canning 
peas. Twenty-eight of the 100 highest pro- 
ducing counties were in this State. Dodge 
County had the fourth largest pea acreage in 
the country with over 13,000 acres. 

Sweet corn is another crop Wisconsin ranks 
high in. Sixteen dt the top counties were 
in Wisconsin ranking the State second, next 
to Minnesota. Columbia County had the 
second highest acreage in the Nation. 

Wisconsin was tied with Texas and New 
York for third highest number of counties 
in vegetable growing. Columbia and Dodge 
Counties were highest in Wisconsin and 
15th and 16th in the Nation. This State also 
had 9 of the top onion growing counties and 
6 of the top cabbage producing counties. 

DOOR TOP CHERRY COUNTY 


Door County had the most cherry trees of 
any United States county, with over a mil- 
lion trees—one-tenth of the United States 
total. But the county ranked fifth in pounds 
of cherries harvested. 

Wisconsin had 4 counties among the 
100 high potato growers. Langlade County 
was 20th in the Nation with 10,000 acres. 

Vernon was the only county in Wisconsin 
to get into the top 100 tobacco growing coun- 
ties. It ranked 63d in acres and 54th in 
pounds harvested. 

The Badger State has only a small claim to 
be included in the Corn-Hog Belt. Only one 
Wisconsin county, Dane, was in the top 100 
corn producers. It ranked 91st in acreage of 
corn for grain but 30th in bushels of corn 
harvested. 

Wisconsin had 2 counties in the top 100 
in value of all farm products sold. They were 
Dane, whose products were worth more than 
$40 million and Dodge, whose products were 
valued at almost $29 million in 1954. 


What Is Ahead for the Two Political 
Parties in Oregon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
recent years there has been great na- 
tional interest politically in the State of 
Oregon, because Oregon has emerged 
from rank as a 1-party State to a 2-party 
State. This helps to promote health and 
vitality in our political system. For 40 
years, from 1914 to 1954, Oregon never 
elected 1 Democratic United States Sen- 
ator. The State was dominated by a 
Republican monopoly. Now Oregon is 
represented by 2 Democratic Senators, 
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and 3 out of its 4 Members of the other 
branch of Congress are Democrats. 

For 14 years, from 1940 until 1954, 
Oregon did not even elect a Democratic 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
In 1954 Mrs. EDITH S. GREEN was victori- 
ous in the Third Oregon District. Two 
years later, in 1956, this outstanding 
Democratic Congresswoman was joined 
by two brilliant young Democratic col- 
leagues—ALBErT C. ULLMAN, of the Sec- 
ond Oregon District, and CHARLES O. 
Porter, of the Fourth Oregon District. 

The Oregonian, of Portland, as part 
of the responsibility of a free press, has 
surveyed this political upheaval in Ore- 
gon. Under the supervision of that pa- 
per’s managing editor, Robert C. Notson, 
3 leading Republicans and 3 leading 
Democrats were interviewed on succes- 
sive Sundays. The resulting interviews 
then were published in full in the Ore- 
gonian’s Northwest magazine. 

A panel quiz between Mr. Notson and 
3 Republicans was published on January 
27, 1957. The three Republican leaders 
were Robert T. Mautz, Republican na- 
tional committeeman for Oregon; Rudie 
Wilhelm, Jr., State senater of Multno- 
mah County; and Philip S. Hitchcock, 
ex-State senator of Klamath County. 
This interview was edited by Paul H. 
Hauser of the Oregonian staff. 

An interview between Mr. Notson and 
three Democrats was published in the 
Oregonian of February 3, 1957. These 
three were C. Girard Davidson, Demo- 
cratic national committeeman for Ore- 
gon; State Senator, Alfred H. Corbett, of 
Multnomah County; and Richard L. 
Neuberger, junior United States Senator 
from Oregon. This interview was edited 
by Herb Penny, of the Oregonian staff. 
Both sets of interviews, incidentally, 
were prepared for the Oregonian’s maga- 
zine section by John A. Armstrong, Sun- 
day editor of the Oregonian. 

Mr, President, because of the nation- 
wide interest in political events and 
opinions prevailing in Oregon, I had in- 
tended to place in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the two inter- 
views from successive Sunday magazine 
sections of the Oregonian. 

However, I have been advised by the 
Public Printer that these two articles 
would run 534 pages in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at a cost of $442.75. Be- 
cause of their length, I shall forgo plac- 
ing them in full in the Recorp. 

Mr. President, an excellent commen- 
tary was prepared on the two Oregonian 
interviews by William M. Tugman, editor 
and publisher of the Port Umpqua 
Courier and former editor of the Eugene 
Register-Guard. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Appendix of the 
Recorp Mr. Tugman's article which was 
reprinted in the Eugene Register-Guard 
on February 14, 1957. It was published 
originally in the Port Umpqua Courier, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OTHER Eprror's Virws: FUTURE OF THE Po- 
LITICAL PARTIES IN OREGON 

(Evrror’s Norr: The following editorial is 
from the Port Umpqua Courier in Reeds- 
port. The paper is edited by W. M. Tugman, 
former editor of the Eugene Register-Guard.) 
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In the Northwest section of the Sunday 
Oregonian, our friend Bob Notson has been 
exploring What's Ahead” for the Republican 
and Democratic Parties in Oregon, by the 
process of interviewing and tape recording 
the views of three leaders on each side 
Bob Mautz, Rudie Wilhelm, and Phil Hitch- 
cock for the GOP, and Dick Neuberger, Al 
Corbett, and Jebby Davis for the Demo- 
crats, 

On both sides, the responses (we thought) 
were guarded and directed as much to the 
national as the Oregon scene. For the 
“Understatement of the year,” we would like 
to recommend Phil Hitchcock’s featured 
quote: 

“I think the results of the election are 
not a victory for the Republican Party.” 

The sportswriters (who seldom have any 
inhibitions) would have called it a plain 
old “shellacking.” Eisenhower’s amazing 
victory was somewhat like the performance of 
an all-American halfback on a fourth rate 
team who manages to score regardless of 
incompetent teamwork. (Notre Dame had 
one this last season.) GOP gains in the 
South can hardly be attributed to positive 
party action. 

If we were asked “What's ahead“ for the 
two major parties in Oregon, we'd say: 

“For the Republicans in Oregon—a long, 
long painful climb back to the sunshine of 
popular acceptance; for the Democrats— 
Many years of political prosperity, if they 
can meet the responsibilities of office wise- 
ly and without the arrogance and cor- 
Tuption which power so often begets.” 

In our opinion, the Republicans in Ore- 
gon will be sadly mistaken to assume that 
the Democratic triumph of 1956 was just 
another tilt of the wheel of political for- 
tune and that it will roll quickly back 
into place. The situation today is not at 
all comparable with that of 1934 when 
Oregon elected Gen. Charles H. Martin (“Old 
Tronpants”) as Governor. 

(The GOP's troubles began in 1928 with 


the death of Ike Patterson, the succession . 


of unpopular elder Norblad, the. “stealing” 
of the 1930 nomination by George Joseph 
with his public power crusade, Joseph’s 
death and the drafting of Julius Meier to 
take his place; Meier's refusal to run for a 
second term and Jose Dunne's seizure of 
the GOP nomination). 

Martin was an old-line Democrat, a man 
whose complete integrity made him accept- 
able to both parties. The White House crowd 
around FDR cut Martin's throat in 1938, and, 
with the cooperation of the Teamsters Union, 
the Democrat nomination went to Henry 


In the meantime, Charles A. Sprague, able 
and respected editor and publisher of the 
Oregon Statesman (Salem) volunteered 
sound leadership. Sprague, a conservative 
liberal, commanded public confidence, and 
he was elected governor in 1938. In 1942 the 
Republicans of Oregon ditched Sprague for 
the late Earl Snell, a much more pliable 
character. 

In our view, 1938 was a turning point for 
the Democrats and 1942 for the Republicans. 
In 1938 the young, progressive Democrats 
Sweetiand, Neuberger, Morgan, et al—began 
building on the ruins of past mistakes. In 
1942 the Republicans of Oregon returned to 
their feshpots. Their decline in prestige (in 
our opinion) begins there. 

The Democrats in Oregon were building 
from the grassroots up. The Republicans 
Were presiding from the Arlington Club 
down. The Republican big shots were keep- 
ing their young men and women in their 
Place. The Democrats were appealing to 
youth. In the Republican Party the precinct 

Worker was the forgotten man, The Demo- 
crats often could not round up enough pre- 
Sentable candidates to fill out a ticket but 
they were preparing their future, 
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(Those were the years when we had a 
standing offer to supply 12 copies of Jim Far- 
ley’s Behind the Ballots to the Republican 
leaders of Oregon for free—on condition they 
would read the book), ’ 

From 1942 to 1946 the Republican Party 
Temained in power in Oregon mainly because 
of its momentum and Democrat immaturity, 
In 1956 the Democrats were not only ready 
to seize power. They were dug in. In their 
Oregon interviews, the Republican leaders 
were politely deferential to COPE, the labor- 
based agency for political instruction, ac- 
cepting it at face value as nonpartisan, 

It is a mistake, we think, not to recognize 
COPE as a dynamic force and one which— 
though not actually identified with the 
Democrat Party as such—has been provid- 
ing the party with much of its manpower 
and its ideas. 

Oregon will not become a one-party Demo- 
crat state. The Democrats will make many 
mistakes, inevitably. The voters will con- 
tinue to cross party lines to find “the right 
man” for their needs. Governor Holmes and 
his co-workers have made many promises 
which they cannot keep and they will have 
to defend themselves against the disap- 
pointed. There will be many opportunities 
for Republican “comebacks.” 

But—if the Republican Party is ever to 
regain its prestige in Oregon, there must be, 
we think, a complete ruthlessly realistic re- 
appraisal of its position, and a positive ap- 
proach to all public problems. The GOP 
must try to recapture the interest and the 
enthusiasm of the young. 

Thirty years ago, nearly every ambitious 
young man in Oregon joined the Young 
Republicans—“ the only way to get ahead.” 
Today the opportunists are flocking to the 
Young Democrats because the GOP is re- 
garded as a graveyard for political aspira- 
tions. 

The Democrats, In power in Oregon, have 
the problem of maintaining their ideals, 
making good their promises, restraining the 
scalywags who infest any victorious organi- 
gation, keeping their organization from be- 
coming fat and lazy. The Republicans need 
a complete overhaul and it is likely to be a 
long, slow process, 


The Answer to Russia on the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article” 
entitled “The Answer to Russia on the 
Middle East,” written by James P. War- 
burg, and dated February 12, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ANSWER TO RUSSIA ON THE MIDDLE East 
(By James P. Warburg) 

Once more we have allowed the Soviet 
Union to beat us to the diplomatic punch, 
this time by means of the Shepilov pro- 
posal for a mutual hands-off agreement in 
the Middle East. 

Four of the six points in the Soviet pro- 
posal should be entirely acceptable to us. 
These are: 

Maintenance of peace through the settle- 
ment of all disputes in, or as to, the area, 
exclusively by peaceful means. 
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Noninterference in the internal affairs of 
the Middle Eastern countries and full respect 
for their sovereignty and independence. 

Mutual renunciation of the supply of arms 
to countries in the area. 

Cooperation toward the economic develop- 
ment of the area without attempting to im- 
pose any political, military, or other condi- 
tions. 

These four points should constitute a suc- 
cinct statement of our own objectives, if 
our purpose is to neutralize the Middle East 
and to assure its free and full development 
rather than to dominate the area ourselves, 

The remaining two points are: 

Mutual renunciation of any attempt to 
include the Middle Eastern countries in 
military pacts; and 

Liquidation of foreign bases and with- 
drawal of foreign troops. 

These two points are unacceptable because 

they involve a unilateral renunciation of 
bases, alliances and—in the case of Britain— 
colonial possessions without any gounter- 
vailing relinquishment by the Soviet Union. 
Russia has no bases in the Middle Eastern 
countries, no known military alliances and 
no troops other than perhaps a few techni- 
cians. 
- Where we have missed the bus is in our 
failure to take the initiative with respect 
to Eastern Europe, where the situation is 
reversed. 

The obvious quid pro quo for the neutrali- 
zation of the Middle East, in which the 
Western Powers have certain preferential 
positions which admittedly threaten Soviet 
security in the event of war, is the retirement 
of Russian coercive power, from that part of 
Europe which lies between the present line 
of demarcation and the Soviet frontier. 

The problems of Eastern Europe and of 
the Middle East are interlocked. 

The Soviet Union has taken the initiative 
in the area where the West is weakest, be- 
cause of the existing remnants of the British 
colonial position, the dependence of Western 
Europe upon Middle East oil, existing com- 
mitments arising from the Baghdad Pact and 
the hostile atmosphere created by the recent 
Anglo-French invasion of Egypt. 

This observer has for months suggested 
that our government should take the initia- 
tive in proposing a carefully phased with- 
drawal of Soviet and Western forces from 
central Europe, leading ultimately to a gen- 
eral European security agreement and the 
neutralization of Europe west of the Soviet 
frontier. This would have opened the dis- 
cussions in the area where the West enjoys 
the strongest negotiating position. 

For us to reject the Soviet proposal out of 
hand—which is probably what the Kremlin 
wants us to do—would be the height of folly. 
What we should do is to accept in principle 
the proposed neutralization of the Middle 
East—and, specifically, the four points first 
mentioned—stating, however, that we shall 
be willing to discuss the remaining two 
points only in the context of a corresponding 
Soviet withdrawal from Eastern Europe, Any 
other answer will leave us in a wholly invidi- 
ous position in the eyes of the peoples of the 
Middle East. 


Program for Great Lakes Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in my 


judgment, three essential steps should 
be taken by the 85th Congress so as to 
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help the Midwest achieve the great pos- 
sibilities which lie before us through the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

First. The Senate and House should 
approve, as I know they will, S. 1174, 
which I introduced on behalf of my col- 
league from Rhode Island and myself. 
This bill is designed to authorize addi- 
tional borrowing authority for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Corporation, so as to 
enable it to meet the rising cost of sea- 
way construction. 

The corporation and the Corps of En- 
gineers have been making splendid 
progress on seaway construction, but like 
the rest of us, they face rising costs all 
along the line. 

Second. The second step is to appro- 
priate necessary funds to enable the 
Corps of Engineers to speed up the work 
in the. deepening of the Great Lakes 
connecting channels. This is, of course, 
indispensable to us of the upper Midwest 
States. 

Third. The third step is to authorize 
additional funds for port development at 
various Great Lakes cities. The 27-foot 
channel throughout the Great Lakes 
will hardly serve these cities if port fa- 
cilities are not sufficiently modernized 
to take fullest advantage of the seaway. 

Meanwhile, I am glad to report that 
along the lakes, there is an ever-increas- 
ing tempo of State and local prepara- 
tions for utilizing the seaway to the full- 
est extent. 

Last month, the Chicago American, 
in an outstanding issue entitled This is 
the Midwest—America’s Fourth Sea- 
coast,” reviewed the tremendous impact 
of the seaway on the Midwest’s future. 

I have in my hand two articles from 
that issue. The first is a description of 
the origins of the Wiley-Dondero Act of 
1954. The article is entitled “St. Law- 
rence Seaway—Dream to Reality.” 

The second is a description of the 
enormous construction job itself, and is 
entitled “Mammoth Seaway Project 
Rivals the Pyramids.” 

Finally, as an illustration of the prob- 
lem of the individual port cities, I ap- 
pend the text of a brief news article from 
the Janesville Gazette of February 7 en- 
titled “Lake Ports Ask Deeper Chan- 
nels.” 

In addition to the need cited in that 
article is the need of the great port of 
Milwaukee, which has, of course, been 
in the forefront of port development 
down through the years, even long be- 
fore the seaway was approved. As a 
matter of fact, so excellently has Mil- 
waukee handled its responsibilities that 
in 1956 alone the public port served 523 
export shippers, of whom 301 originated 
in my State. Export shipments through 
Milwaukee came from no less than 56 
cities in 16 States. The export cargoes, 
in turn, were destined for 104 ports in 31 
foreign countries. This is an indication 
of the enormous vistas of the Great 
Lakes seaway, 

I send to the desk now the texts of the 
three articles to which I referred and ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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{From the Chicago American of January 7, 
1957] 
Sr. Lawrence SEAWAY—DREAM TO REALITY 
(By Bob Smith) 

Completion of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project will mean the realization of a dream 
more than four centuries old. 

Yet, had not the Canadian Government 
abruptly awakened the slumbering United 
States by deciding late in 1951 to tackle 
the huge seaway job alone, America might 
have gone right on dreaming. 

It was the French explorer Jaques Cartier 
who first envisioned a northwest waterway 
which would lead him to the rich, myste- 
rious and fabulous east. But his hopes never 
were fulfilled. 

Blocked by the Lachine Rapids at Mont- 
real in 1534, he never even got to see the 
Great Lakes. 

But other explorers and traders pressed 
on. Champlain in 1615 bypassed Lake On- 
tario and followed the Ottawa River to 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. He in turn 
was followed by Nicollet, Marquette, Joliet 
and La Salle and the entire Great Lakes 
waterway was laid open in the name of the 
King of France. 

SHALLOW CANAL 


Forerunner of today’s $900 million com- 
bined seaway power project was construc- 
tion of a 114-foot deep Lachine Canal near 
Montreal in 1700. 

As shipping increased, the need for a 
deeper waterway became obvious. Royal en- 
gineers constructed a 214-foot deep canal 
between Lake St. Louis and Lake St. Fran- 
cis in 1799. In 1834 a 9-foot-deep canal was 
built by Canada at Cornwall, opposite Mas- 
sena, N. T. Thereafter other improvements 
were made by the Canadian authorities at 
various times to aid navigation on the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Today most of the world’s large ships can 
easily traverse the 32',-foot-deep channels 
leading from the sea to Montreal. However, 
‘they are prevented from going much farther 
inland by a controlling channel depth of only 
25 feet. < 

OBSOLETE LOCKS 


Obsolete channels and locks are preventing 
the bulk of overseas shipping from entering 
the Great Lakes and distributing their car- 
goes among eager young fresh-water perts 
such as Chicago, Milwaukee, and Duluth. 

Since the turn of the century engineers 
have been proposing construction of an ade- 
quate seaway. They earned the support of 
Midwest interests following World War I. 
The Great Lakes ports particularly saw the 
economic boost a deeper St. Lawrence chan- 
nel would give them. : 

Agricultural interests of the Western States 
recognized the benefits, too. 

But others saw only harm in the proposal. 

The big seaports along the Atlantic and the 
Gulf feared loss of shipping to the Great 
Lakes and became articulate opponents of 
the seaway project. 


STIFF OPPOSITION 


The United States railroads, especially the 
eastern trunk lines which parallel the water- 
way, vehemently opposed the seaway plan. 
And with the coal interests, which opposed 
development of hydroelectric power on the 
St. Lawrence, they formed a strong coalition. 

They were joined by eastern utilities which 
definitely did not like the idea of govern- 
mental development of power by New York 
State and Canada. 

The opposition was powerful. And al- 
though every President since William Howard 
‘Taft has advocated the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, one attempt after another to obtain 
legislative approval was blocked. 

The St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty of 
1932 between the United States and Canada 
called for construction of a seaway nat less 
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than 27 feet deep “from the interior of the 
continent of North America * * * to the sea 
with the development of the water power in- 
cidental thereto.” 


VOTE FALLS SHORT 


It was March 1934 before the Senate finally 
voted on the treaty. Forty-six Senators voted 
for it, 42 against, but the measure needed a 
two-thirds majority to pass. 

Canadian and United States negotiators 
tried again in March 1941 with the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin agreement for joint 
development, but even repeated efforts by the 
United States administration throughout the 
1940's were not enough. Once more Congress 
failed to approve the proposal. x 

There riso were opponents to the sea- 
way plan in Canada. Foremost among them 
was the city of Montreal which understand- 
ably feared it would dwindle in importance 
as a world port with development of the 
seaway. 

But careful appraisals of shipping pat- 
terns and economic growth trends allayed 
these fears. 

With Montreal and most other Canadian 
objectors finally convinced of the necessity 
of the new seaway, the Parilament of Canada 
in December 1951, authorized Canada to go 
it alone. 

Canada, it was decided, would build the 
seaway between Lake Erie and Montreal 
on its side of the national boundary. 

American pride was piqued. But it took 
still more time to rouse America from its 
lethargy. In 1952, the United States and 
Canada agreed to construct a St. Lawrence 
River power project capable of turning out 
13 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity an- 
nually, with the estimated $500 million cost 
being shared by the two countries. 

However, the United States also acknowl- 
edged that Canada alone was to undertake 


-all work to complete 27-foot navigation 


between Lake Erie and Montreal. Canada 
was willing to spend $261 million on this 
project alone. 

But the threat to national sovereignty 
in this international waterway by the Cana- 
dian action was soon realized by Congress. 
President Eisenhower firmly supported 
America’s participation in the seaway proj- 
ect on both economic and military grounds. 
And one by one, most American objectors 
were won over. 

Two midwestern Congressmen, Senator 
Wier, of Wisconsin, and Representative 
Dondero, of Michigan, paved the way for 
America to take part in the St. Lawrence 
seaway project by sponsoring Public Law 358. 
Congress approved the measure on May 6, 
1954. F 

Signed by President Eisenhower just 1 week, 
later, the Wiley-Dondero Act provides for 
limited American participation on a self- 
liquidating basis. 

The law also created the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Corporation, a government group, au- 
thorized to borrow up to $105 million from 
the United States Treasury to finance con- 
struction of navigation works in the St. Law- 
rence River's International Rapids section. 

However, engineers question whether $105 
million will be enough. 

The seaway wlll provide a new system of 
canals with seven large locks between Mont- 
real, Quebec, and Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Four of the new locks will be built by Can- 
ada near Montreal and another at Iroquois, 
Ontario. The United States will construct 
two locks in the International Rapids sec- 
tion near Massena, N. Y, 

The United States will complete necessary 

in the scenic Thousand Islands sec- 
tion near the head of the river and Canada 
will deepen the Welland Canal between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie, 

With the eight existing locks of the Cana- 
dian-owned Welland Canal and the United 
States locks at Sault Ste. Marie, the new 
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St. Lawrence seaway locks will make it pos- 
sible for oceangoing merchant ships up to 
10,000-ton capacity to make the 602-foot 
climb from the level of the Atlantic to the 
level of Lake Superior. 

Lake freighters will benefit, too. The sea- 
way will permit them to sail 600 miles farther 
east to new ports-of-call. 

Savings to shippers on 50 million tons of 
seaway traffic, the House committee on Pub- 
lic Works reported, will amount to some- 
thing like $60 million a year. 

With annual charges for use of the seaway 
totaling an estimated $14,600,000, the seaway 
will yield $4 in savings to commerce and 
industry for every dollar of Federal ex- 
penditure. 

Directly or indirectly, these savings will 
affect you. 


[From the Chicago American of January 7, 
1957] 
MAMMOTH SEAWAY PROJECT RIVALS THE PYRA- 
MIDS—ONE OF THE Most FABLED JOBS 
UNDERTAKEN BY MAN 


(By George Murray) 
MonNtTREAL.—Ever watch & cemetery being 
moved? Or people getting out of town be- 
fore a flood? Such things are normal to the 


- seaway project. 


Half a continent is being opened to over- 
seas travel by what is literally one of the 
most fabled jobs undertaken by man. This 
St. Lawrence seaway work rivals the pyra- 
mids of Egypt or any other manmade wonder, 

The project is costing nearly a billion dol- 
lars, $300 million for navigation and $600 
million for power. Actually, the 2,200,000 
horsepower of electrical energy being devel- 
oped makes the whole thing feasible. 

And it all became necessary because Chi- 
cago lies 600 feet above sea level. 

FLOWS TO SEA 

Every schoolboy knows the Chicago River, 
which used to flow into Lake Michigan, was 
turned backward by the engineers years ago. 
But the rest of the lake still flows down to 
the sea at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

Father Marquette and his Indians used to 
Paddle their canoes downstream. Coming 
back, they had to make portages, the biggest 
at Niagara Falls. 

Those old boys found they could go down- 
stream by water from Chicago to Montreal, 
some 1,200 miles. From Montreal to the sea 
Was another 1,000 miles. 

When exploration and discovery gave way 
to settlement and development 
weren't good enough. Small-scale local 
Canal systems were built. 

Locks became part of the canals. Instead 
of a man carrying a canoe uphill, the entire 
hip could be raised. 

TRADE GROWTH 

As population and trade grew, large-scale 
shipping operations followed. In 1933, when 
the Welland Canal was finished, overseas 
shipping began. 

The Welland Canal, paralleling Niagara 
Falls, permits ships to be raised to the high 
waters on the American side. Then this proj- 
ect started. 

A lot of those little canals would have had 
to be dug deeper, a lot of locks would have 
had to be replaced with larger ones. Instead, 
the men who planned the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way project did it the big way. 

They decided simply to flood a whole area 
and build a few tremendous locks instead of 
enlarging a series of small ones. That's why 
the cemeteries are being moved and why sev- 
eral towns have to get out of the way. 

BIG POPULATION 


Don't forget that 60 percent of Canada's 
Propulation lives in the Provinces of Quebec 
and Montreal, adjoining this seaway. And 
that 35 percent of United States population 
is in the 8 States on the Great Lakes. 
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Those 2 Canadian Provinces account for 80 
percent of Canada’s manufacturing and proc- 
essing. Half the value of manufacturing 
products of the United States is attributable 
to the industries of Great Lakes States. 

Thats why you can say half a continent 
is being opened to overseas shipping by this 
project. A big dream—and it's coming true. 

Up here in Canada, seven towns are being 
moved in toto. One is being partially moved. 
When those fiood gates open, the water will 
come down. j 

TOWNS NO MORE 


The little towns of Mille Roches and Mouli- 
nette will be no more. The people of those 
towns are moving their homes, their busi- 
nesses, their churches, and schools to a new 
location. They'll call it Long Sault. 

The towns of Wales, Dickinsons Landing, 
Parrans Point, and Aultsville are being con- 
solidated. The new town has no name yet. 
Maybe they'll always call it, as they do today, 
New Town No. 1. 

The town of Morrisburg, built on a steep 
hill, won't be completely inundated. But 
its entire business district will become a new 
suburb. 

All this was netessitated by the decision 
to eliminate a 96-foot drop in the water level. 
It had been negotiated by a series of small 
locks. In the future, ships will use only one 
big one. 

CHEERFUL OUTLOOK 


Every business house in the little town of 
Iroquois bears the sign, “We Have To Go— 
But Watch Us Grow.” Taking it cheerfully. 

Each new community, well back from the 
potential waterfront, is completely planned. 
Sites of churches and homes are marked 
along crescent-shaped streets which will 
make speeding impossible. 

Incidentally, there are 4,500 people in the 
work staff on the Canadian side of the 
St. Lawrence handling this work, 5,500 on 
the American side. They've worked right 
through the winters since August 10, 1954. 

In this area the bulldozer has come into 
its own. The boomtown is everywhere. 
Activity is feverish. 

Everyone realizes that personal prosperity 
may come in the wake of great shipments of 
grain, iron ore, coal and coke, petroleum, 
and forestry products. Everybody wants the 
St. Lawrence seaway opened as quick as 


possible. 
HOUSE MOVERS 


So the families which are moving take 
their choice. They can sell their homes at 
a favorable price to the Ontario Hydroelec- 
trie Co., biggest utility of its kind in the 
world, and take their money, or resettle. 

If they decide to resettle, they have the 
option of having their house moved or of 
getting a new house. Most settle for the old 
house. They can choose its site on a first- 
come first-served basis. 

The house movers (it’s all figured in the 
seaway cost) will pick up the house from 
the old site and take it to the new with- 
out cracking plaster. They move along the 
roads at 15 miles per hour. Astonishing to 
watch. 5 

At the new site the homeowner will be 
given a guaranteed dry basement with 7 feet 
of headroom. He gets a new central heat- 
ing system, an exterior house paint job, a 
landscaped lot with a driveway. 

They guarantee the house, if moved, will 
be in as good or better condition than be- 
fore. They can shore up old beams in the 
moving. 

But the cemetery job is what really 
catches the eye. Each of these old towns 
had cemeteries. Everybody wanted the 
graves and headstones moved. It's an in- 
teresting process, handled in efficient manner. 


earthed are placed in new eoffins. A pho- 
tographer records the work as a surety 
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against lawsuits. The coffins are reburied 
in new plots. 

So it goes. All part of the work of creating 
a shipping lane which will handle ships of 
8,500 tons instead of the present limit of 
3,000. When complete, the seaway will 
handle ships 765 feet long, 75 feet wide, draw- 
ing 27 feet. 

Since the first Norwegian ships plied to 
Chicago in 1933, overseas traffic has vastly 
expanded. Those building the seaway antici- 
pate that it will not be merely to northern 
European ports ships of the future will go. 

These waterways will connect Chicago and 
the great Midwest with the east and west 
coasts of South America, with the east coast 
of Africa, with the Middle East, with India, 
possibly with Indonesia and the East Indies, 

A fascinating outlook, a fabled project. 
Coming to life in our time. 


[From the Janesville Gazette of February 7, 
1957] 


LAKE Ports Ask DEEPER CHANNELS 


GREEN Bay.—The Federal Government was 
asked Wednesday to deepen channels at four 
Wisconsin and Michigan ports on Lake Mich- 
igan to make them ready for the era of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

The requests were heard by Col. John B. W. 
Corey, Jr., Chicago district engineer for the 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

Spokesmen for the city of Green Bay said 
there is an immediate need for a 24-foot 
depth in the channel that leads from Green 
Bay into the Fox River. also said the 
channel later should be dredged to 27 feet, 
the proposed depth of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way connecting channels. 

ASK HARBOR ZONE 


The Brown County Harbor Commission 
asked the Engineers to zone a harbor line 
along the west shore of the bay. just beyond 
the mouth of the Fox River at Green Bay. 

The commission also asked for harbor line 
zoning along the west bank of the Fox River 
in the town of Ashwaubenon between the 
cities of Green Bay and De Pere. The county 
group said this would permit early industrial 
development of the township. 

The city of Sturgeon Bay said the 22-foot 
canal which cuts through the Door County 
peninsula at Sturgeon Bay should be 
dredged to a depth of 24 feet. The city also 
asked that the canal be straightened and the 
mooring and turning basin enlarged. 

SAVES 10 HOURS’ TIME 

The city said use of the canal cuts 10 
hours from the travel time of ships which 
otherwise would have to steam around the 
end of the peninsula to reach Green Bay. 

Marinette, Wis,, Menominee, Mich., asked 
that their State-line channel be dredged as 
far upstream as the Interstate Bridge. They 
also asked for an outer breakwater enlarge- 
ment of their turning basin. ` 


Water Pollution Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, thanks to the determined effort 
of the House Public Works Committee, 
led by Representative JoHN BLATNIK of 
Minnesota, hundreds of American cities 
and towns will make real progress this 
year toward the construction and opera- 
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As an example of the effective manner 


in which this new water-pollution pro- 
gram is working, both in supplying finan- 
cial assistance and the incentive for in- 
dividual State and community action, I 
submit for the Recorp, under unanimous 
consent, an Associated Press news story, 
from the Clarksdale (Miss.) Press-Regis- 
ter, describing the first stages of the pro- 
gram in Mississippi, 

Jackson.—Thanks to Federal money and a 
transplanted idea, a modern sewage system 
soon may be within financial reach of any 
Mississippi city or town. 

And they'll get a “lagoon” thrown into the 
bargain. 

A big part of the bargain, of course, is the 
1956 law under which Uncle Sam will pay up 
to 30 percent of 86250 O0 of the cost of a 
sewage-treatment plant. 

Meridian is the first city in the Nation to 
get acceptance for a project involving the 
€250,000 maximum. Mississippi has been al- 
lotted $1,180,375 altogsther for these projects, 

The idea-transplanting is principally the 
work of J. E. Johnston, director of sanitary 
engineering for the State Board of Health. 
Last year he heard that some Northern cities 
had successfully substituted a “lagoon” for 
the usual, expensive sewage-treatment plant. 

Johnston spent 3 days in Missouri taking 
a first-hand look at lagoons, and gathered 
color pictures of lagoons in North and South 
Dakota and other Northern cities. 

The lagoon, it seems, is the answer to the 
prayer of cities seeking to modernize but 
being hard-pressed financially. The cost is 
only 25 to 30 percent of that of a conven- 
tional sewage treatment plant—from $5,000 
to $10,000 compared with up to $150,000 for 
a conventional plant. 

Since Johnston made his trip to Missouri. 
Prentiss already has established a lagoon— 
technically, a stabilization lagoon.” Like 
all such lagoons, it’s a sort of flat bottom, 
shallow lake. Sewage is introduced from 
the bottom. Treatment is by action of bac- 
teria and algae. Properly designed and main- 
tained, it’s not only odorless, it’s downright 
pretty. ~ 

Other Mississippi cities soon will have 
lagoons. Brandon, which has had septic 
tanks and outdoor toilets, has three lagoons 
completed. Bay Springs, which had no pub- 
lic system, is completing a lagoon. Raymond, 
which previously got along with septic tanks, 
is building a lagoon. Houston and Wiggins 
have lagoons under construction, 

The Federal Government has approved the 
lagoons under the Federal aid program, hap- 
pily noting that before their advent cost 
of providing sewers and treatment plants 
was beyond the reach of most small com- 
munities.” 

The per capita cost for the lagoon system 
runs about $15, while that for the conven- 
tional system runs from 640 to $50. The la- 
goon's life is indefinite. Some have been 
operating 30 years without loss of efficiency. 

Wiggins’ Federal aid will come to $10,161. 
Houston's to $12,900. Raymond's applica- 
tion for $2,024 has not yet run the gamut of 
red tape. 5 

Johnston warns no city should attempt to 


build a lagoon without the help of a sanitary : 


engineer. There are pitfalls which laymen 
would not suspect. For example, deep-rooted 
plants around the edge cause loss of efficiency. 
Only 30 Mississippi municipalities have 
sewage disposal systems, and those without 
them include some of the larger cities. 
Jackson dumps its raw sewage into the 
Pearl River, to the despair of sanitation ex- 
Greenville pours its sewage into the 
Mississippi River and Greenwood into the 
Yazoo. Hattiesburg dumps its sewage into 
two streams. 
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Johnston believes the lagoon, if properly 
built and maintained, is the simple, practical 
and economical means of sewage treatment. 


Federal Reserve Report Cites Milwaukee’s 
Promising Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in the 1956 annual report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
a most significant and encouraging re- 
port concerning the bright future of the 
Milwaukee metropolitan area. 

A splendid writeup and summary of 
the Federal Reserve bank’s report was 
contained in the February 10 issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

I believe that this summary will be of 
interest to my colleagues as a substan- 
tiation of the bright future of this great 
Area. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Milwaukee Journal article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crry Has ALL THE MAKINGS FoR SUCCEss, 
UNITED STATES BANK Says—Rosy FUTURE 
FOR INDUSTRY Is PREDICTED—HIGHLY SKILLED 
LABOR, DIVERSIFIED ECONOMY AND HARBOR 
CITED AS ASSETS OF THE AREA 

(By Emil Schneider) 

Milwaukee has all the essential ingredients 
for continued success in America’s rapidly ex- 
panding economy. 

That is the conclusion of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago after an extensive 
study of the Milwaukee area's industrial ca- 
pacity. The special report is contained in the 
bank’s 1956 annual report. 

Some of the chief ingredients for future 
success were listed as: 

A dynamic capital goods industry that is 
widely diversified and in several categories 
is the Nation’s leading supplier. 

Almost certain continued growth for many 
of the industries supplied by Milwaukee 
companies. 

LABOR TOP ADVANTAGE 

A highly skilled labor force that is far and 
away the area’s principal advantage as a lo- 
cation for industry. 

Port facilities that are destined to make 
the city one of a handful of major ocean 
shipping terminals on the Great Lakes. 

The aggressiveness and resourcefulness of 
the area’s business leaders. 

Maturity of the community and an excel- 
lent physical and civic tone. 

Milwaukee's exports of products to other 
parts of the country were estimated for 1956 
at $1,975,000,000 compared with $1,275,000,- 
000 in earnings from local activities. Adding 
70 millions as the balance of profits coming 
into the community from branch plants else- 
where compared with the amount leaving 
here, the area's total income last year was 
$3,320,000,000. 

Nine-tenths of the area’s export earnings 
come from manufacturing, the bank said, a 
higher percentage than in any other Mid- 
west city of size, except Flint, Mich., which 
is an automotive center. 
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Three-fourths of the manufacturing total 
comes from the production of durable goods, 
and 80 percent of the durable goods total is 
derived from capital goods, machinery and 
equipment for other manufacturers, 

CALLED LESS VULNERABLE 

The bank pointed out that Milwaukee is 
less vulnerable to a downturn at one or a 
few large firms than many other cities in 
the Midwest. 

The 10 largest industrial firms here account 
for less than one-third of factory employ- 
ment and manufacturing export“ earnings. 
By comparison, the bank said, in Indianap- 
olis, which has been enjoying a postwar in- 
dustrial “boom,” the 10 largest companies 
provide half or more of these totals, 

Furthermore, some of the most volatile 
types of production are not an important 
part of Milwaukee’s economy, the survey 
added. Military items are less than 3 percent 
of “export” earnings. Output for the auto- 
motive industry is only 5 percent and pro- 
duction directly related to agriculture, meat 
packing, and farm equipment here, is a 
smaller percentage. 

ELECTRICAL POWER HAS BRIGHT FUTURE 


One of Milwaukee's brightest industrial 
hopes for the future, according to the reserve 
bank, is the field of electric power, which, the 
forecasters say, is supposed to double in size 
by 1964. ‘ 

The 20 companies here producing this kind 
of equipment, ranging from tiny electric 
motor controls to mammoth 305,000-kilo- 
watt power generators, represent Milwaukee's 
largest industry, the bank said. 

This industry employs 6 percent of the 
community's 487,000 man labor force, and 
accounts for 10 percent of the Nation's total 
output in this field. 

MOTOR CONTROLS IMPORTANT F 

The largest in this field, accounting for 
close to one-third of the area's electrical 
capital goods industry, is the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. More than half of the 
company’s 16,000 employees here, the report 
said, is engaged in the production of power 
generating and transmission equipment, 
electric motors, and other items in this field. 

The firm, of course, also is the area's largest 
employer. 

Milwaukee's fourth and fifth largest em- 
ployers also are in this field—Allen-Bradley 
Co, and Cutler-Hammer, Inc., each with more 
than 5,000 workers in the production princi- 
pally of electric motor controls. Square D 
Co., Detroit, the country’s largest motor con- 
trol manufacturer, employs more than 2,500 
here in its industrial controller division, its 
largest manufacturing facility. 

OTHER PRODUCERS LISTED 

One-fifth of the total United States pro- 
duction of electrical control apparatus comes 
from Milwaukee, the bank noted. And with 
increasing automation of production ma- 
chinery, “motor control output will grow 
greatly over the years.” 

Other major electrical goods producers 
mentioned in the report are Louis Allis Co., 
employing 3,000 in the manufacture of elec- 
tric motors and generators, and constructing 
a large, additional plant in Oak Creek; Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s X-ray department with 
1,900 workers, the world’s largest producer 
of X-ray and electro-medical equipment, and 
McGraw-Edison Co.’s Line Material Indus- 
tries division, employing 1,400 in the manu- 
facture of electric transmission equipment. 

CITY BIG SUPPLIER OF BUILDING EQUIPMENT 
As a supplier of construction and mining 
machinery, Milwaukee provides about 15 per- 
cent of the country’s total production. About 
25 companies here employ 14,000 in the direct 
production of this kind of equipment, the 
bank said. 

The half dozen largest firms, each with 
more than 1,000 employees, were listed as 
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Harnischfeger Corp., Bucyrus-Erie Co., Allis- 
Chalmers, Nordberg Manufacturing Co., 
Koehring Co. and Chain Belt Co. 
Important as a factor of stability, the bank 
pointed out, is that most of these six have 
other major lines of production in addition 
to construction and mining machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers also produces in Milwaukee 
electrical equipment, as mentioned earlier, 
plus farm tractors, cement making and flour 
milling equipment and an assortment of 
pumps, compressors and blowers for industry. 
COMPONENTS ALSO PRODUCED 


Harnischfeger is a major manufacturer of 
cranes for industry as well as for construc- 
tion, and is a leading producer of welding 
equipment and hoists. Nordberg also makes 
heavy duty engines and other heavy equip- 
ment. Chain Belt turns out conveyors and 
power transmission chains. 

The bank added the producers of compo- 
Nents for construction and mining equip- 
Ment as an important adjunct to Milwau- 
kee's volume in this field. It mentioned as 
examples the International Harvester Co.'s 
Milwaukee Works, the largest parts supplier 
here for this industry with an employment 
of 4,000, and Waukesha Motor Co., with a 
1,700-man work force. 

Altogether, the report added, the “export” 
sales of this type of equipment brought in 
an estimated $220 million to the Milwaukee 
economy last year. 

MORE EMPLOYMENT SEEN 


Looking into the future, the bank sald of 
this segment of the area's economy: 

“Although firms dependent on heavy con- 
struction and mining are likely to do very 
well with [the $33 billion Federal highway 
Program figuring as a major factor] the 
Milwaukee economy is not apt to benefit in 
direct proportion to the increase in volume, 
for a number of companies in these industries 
are likely to provide much of the increased 
production in plants located elsewhere. 

“Unquestionably, there will be, if present 
Plans hold good, a significant increase in em- 
Ployment locally (in Milwaukee), but by and 
large there will be little plant expansion. 
This is partly because capacity, by dint of 
recent expansion of facilities, is more than 
adequate.” 

Turning to other segments of Milwaukee's 
economy, the bank described the area’s cast- 
ings and forgings industry as the fourth 
largest in the country behind Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Detroit. In the field of forgings, led 
by the Ladish Co., Cudahy, this area accounts 
for 10 percent of the Nation's output. 

In the automotive field, the two largest 
firms are A. O. Smith Corp., and American 
Motors Corp.'s Milwaukee body plant. To- 
gether, they account for almost all of the 
nearly $100 million in export earnings de- 
rived from passenger car activities, the bank 
said. 

Also in the automotive field is the Heil Co., 
Whieh the bank classified as Milwaukee's 
Only major producer in the truck field. It 
makes dump bodies and hoists and truck 
trailer tanks. 


MOTORS FOR MOWEES 


Milwaukee does not rank as a center for 
Consumer durable goods production, the re- 
port said, but this field still accounts for 10 
Percent of the area's export income. 

The biggest firm in this category, the bank 
Said, is Briggs and Stratton Corp., the world’s 
largest producer of single-cylinder, four- 
Cycle, air-cooled gasoline engines. The com- 
Pany was classified in the consumer hard 
goods fleld, the bank explained, because the 
Majority of its engines go into power lawn 
mowers. 

“Reliable sources estimate that three- 
fourths of the engines, equaling two-thirds 
dot the (company's) dollar volume, are sold 
to power lawn miower manufacturers,” the 
report stated. 
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Largely because of the rapid growth in the 
power mower industry, Briggs and Stratton 
has been the Milwaukee area’s most rapidly 
expanding enterprise by a wide margin during 
the last five years, the bank said. Future 
growth of equally sizable proportions was pre- 
dicted for the company. 

BREWING, TANNING STILL ARE IMPORTANT 


In the so-ealled soft goods field, the brew- 
ing industry is, of course, the principal seg- 
ment. But it is a dwindling segment in 
terms of importance to the area’s economy, 
the bank added, both because of the decen- 
tralization in the industry and the fact that 
the beer business nationally is not a growing 
business, 

Although Milwaukee still ranks as the Na- 
tion's beermaking capital, it accounts for 
only 10 percent of the country’s beer and 
malt output, compared with 13 percent a 
decade ago. Ten years ago it contributed 
12 percent of the area's total factory output; 
today it comprises less than 7 percent, the 
report said. 

Together, the breweries, malt plants and 
container plants producing for the beer com- 
panies employ 11,000 workers. 


PROVIDE STABLE INCOME 


“Beer is no longer the dynamic expander 
it was in bygone days,” the bank commented. 
“However, the huge investment in existing 
facWities means that the industry will con- 
tinue to yield a considerable—and stable— 
Income to the area.” 

The shoe and tannery industry, another 


long established Milwaukee enterprise, also 


has declined in importance here. It has 
dropped, the bank noted, from 5 percent of 


factory output in 1947 to only 2 percent at. 


present. 

“But.” said the bank “there is some evi- 
dence that the downturn has stopped and 
that local shoe and leather producers will be 
able to compete successfully and hold their 
own.” 

The area's candymakers and clothing 
manufacturers, the report added, “have done 
well enough, despite Milwaukee's high wage 
economy, to resist the blandishments of the 
South.” 

SERVICE MOSTLY LOCAL 


Although the Milwaukee area's nonmanu- 
facturing employment of 280,000 is greater 
than its 207,000 manufacturing work force, 
an “exceptionally small proportion” of the 
community's export“ earnings comes from 
this field, the bank said. Most of the in- 
come from these industries is earned locally. 

The chief reason for this, according to the 
bank, is that Milwaukee has a poor geo- 
graphic location for serving as a regional 
distribution center, both because of Lake 
Michigan which reduces the community's 
potential service area to a semicircle, and 
because of its close proximity to other major 
distribution centers, principally Chicago. 

Largely because of Milwaukee's geographic 
problem, the area has few large service enter- 
prises that are important to the community's 
export income. 

BRAVES CONTRIBUTE, TOO 


Among such enterprises, the bank listed 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
the largest life insurance firm in the Midwest 
and the sixth largest in the Nation; the Mil- 
waukee road shops, which do all of the rail- 
road’s heavy repair work and build much of 
its rolling stock; the Milwaukee Braves, and 
the city’s port facilities. 

The Braves’ contribution to the Milwaukee 
area's “export” income is a real one, said 
the bank. “The ball games have attracted 
substantial numbers of cash customers for 
the area’s retailers, restaurants, hotels, and 
the like.” 

[The Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
estimates that the Braves bring into Milwau- 
kee $6 million to $7 million a year from out- 
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of-town fans. Additional thousands of dol- 
lars are spent bere for the food and lodgings 
of visiting ball teams.] 

An industrially significant evaluation of 
the Braves’ contribution to the area was the 
bank's observation that “for many Ameri- 
cans, a city without a major league team is 
bush“; one with a (pennant) contender is 
an exciting place to live. And attitudes to- 
ward a city’s desirability as a place to live 
have a surprisingly powerful impact on mar- 
ginal decisions about location of industry.” 

PORT FACILITIES HAILED 


Probably the area's most important service 
enterprise in terms of export earnings, ac- 
cording to the bank, is Milwaukee's port fa- 
cilities. They are due to become even more 
important in the years ahead after the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway project, 
the bank added. 

The port enhances the competitive posi- 
tion of local manufacturers, the report said, 
by lowering transport costs for both finished 
products and raw materials. It performs a 
similar service for local distributors of goods 
which can be imported from other parts of 
the country by water and from overseas. The 
port also handles a considerable volume of 
traffic passing through the harbor, cargo that 
originates or terminates at cities other than 
Milwaukee, 

By 1960, after the seaway is completed, the 
port of Milwaukee should be handling more 
than 500,000 tons of new general cargo mov- 
ing via the seaway, the report said. That 
would be 10 percent to 12 percent of the total 
increased seaway volume and five times the 
port's present volume of overseas commerce, 
the bank added. 

GROWTH IN FUTURE SEEN ÌN EXPANSION 


The bank prophesied that Milwaukee's 
future growth would be dependent mostly 
on the expansion of firms already here rather 
than any big influx of branch plants, partic- 
ularly from “big mass-production industries 
with modest requirements for yery highly 
skilled labor.” 

The bank admitted that the area's wage 
fates were high, but it considered this an 
advantage as well as a disadvantage. 

“Milwaukee is a high-wage town simply 
because it boasts an incomparable collection 
of skills,” the bank said. 


SKILLED LABOR PLENTIFUL 


“To recruit the skilled labor capable of 
producing competitive capital goods, a man- 
ufacturer anywhere else in the country prob- 
ably would have to pay wage rates as high, 
and he would not have so large a pool of 
skilled labor right at hand.” 

In discussing taxes, the bank pointed out 
that on a per capita basis, Wisconsin col- 
lects more revenue than any of the four 
other States in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
District, but it also pays out more in serv- 
ices. 

In comparing Wisconsin's business taxes 
with the sales taxes of neighboring States, 
the bank said that both are somewhat similar 
in that they are treated, in part at least, as 
costs of doing business and are refiected in 
prices. The chief difference is that business 
taxes are passed on to both out-of-State 
consumers as well as Wisconsin residents, 
it added, 


PROBLEMS OF MATURITY 


In general, the bank concluded that Mil- 
waukee’s problems “are largely those of ma- 
turity. Maturity, for big cities, is not synon- 
ymous with stagnation, however, for a ma- 
ture metropolis has all sorts of inherent 
advantages.” 

So long as Milwaukee continues to produce 
the type and quality of items that will be 
in demand in the future as they have been 
in the past, and so long as its business and 
community leaders remain alert to the need 
for continuous renewal of the area's facili- 
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ties, as they have in the past, “maturity can 
be synonymous with continued forward 
momentum, with success.” 

“Milwaukee,” the bank stated, “emphati- 
cally possesses these qualifications for suc- 
cess." 

GrowTH or Crry, NATION LINKED, 
REPORT STATES 


Milwaukee's future, according to a special 
study by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, hinges on the Nation's growth. 

“Expansion is the watchword for Ameri- 
can industry and population,” said the bank's 
1956 annual report. “And expansion means 
more capital formation of all kinds, but 
more particularly the types of capital goods 
in which the Milwaukee economy specializes.” 

The Milwaukee metropolitan area—now 
figured as Milwaukee and Waukesha coun- 
ties—is second only to Chicago as a ma- 
chinery center for the Nation, and “in no 
place else in the country is machinery nearly 
as important to the local economy.” 

“Moreover,” the report continued, “in cer- 
tain major classes of machinery, Milwaukee 
is the Nation’s No. 1 producer, such as con- 
struction equipment and electric generating, 
transmission, and distribution apparatus. It 
is also the leader in particular types of indus- 
trial equipment—for example, it has the 
country’s largest crane producer (Harnisch- 
feger Corp.) by a wide margin,” 


Mass Production of a Nuclear Research 


Reactor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 S 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Dan 
A. Kimball, president, Aerojet-General 
Corp., before joint congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee, Washington, D. C., 
February 20, 1957. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, first of all, 
I want to thank you for your courtesy in 
giving me this opportunity to present a 
brief résumé of Aerojet-General Corp.'s ac- 
tivities in the field of atomic energy. I 
would like to outline for you some of the 
reasons why we are in this field and indi- 
cate some of the progressive results we have 
achieved. 

Before going into detail, however, I would 
like to touch briefly on (a) what Aerojet- 
General Corp. is, (b) our major objectives, 
(c) what we have already done in the area of 
atomic energy, and (d) some of the problems 
we face, 

Many of you are probably familiar with 
the fact that Aerojet-General Corp. is a sub- 
sidiary to the General Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Akron, Ohio, and that Aerojet-General's 
primary interest is in the field of rocket- 
propulsion enginés. 

The company originated as a relatively 
small group of scientists at the California 
Institute of Technology, which during the 
war developed and produced the now famous 
JATO unit for assisting aircraft in takeoff 
or augmenting thrust in flight in emergency 
conditions. We have produced more than 
500,000 of these units and they continue to 
be used successfully by the military services. 

Since the war we have grown from ap- 
proximately 300 employees to nearly 10,000, 
and our major facilities are at Azusa, Calif., 
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near Los Angeles, and at a 20,000-acre site 
near Sacramento, Calif. During the last 
few years we have been engaged in develop- 
ing and producing components for nearly all 
our missile programs. Today, among our 
major projects are the development of a pro- 
pulsion system for the ICBM and the second- 
stage propulsion system for project Van- 
guard, the earth satellite. 

During this period, because of our alert 
and extensive research facilities, particu- 
larly in the physical and chemical fields, we 
have extended our operations into areas bor- 
dering upon the atomic-energy programs 
through constructien of pumps and other 
auxiliary equipment for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and Atomic Energy Commission 
prime contractors. 

More recently we established an Atomic 
Energy Department at our Azusa headquar- 
ters and we began a concerted effort to 
bring our engineering talents and production 
capabilities directly into the field of nucle- 
onics. As part of this progressive entry into 
the nuclear energy field, we established a 
subsidiary, known as Aerojet-General Nucle- 
onics, at San Ramon, Calif. 

Our entry into the nuclear field is en- 
tirely consistent with our long established 
policy of designing and developing, as well 
as producing, advanced power sources. We 
consider nuclear reactors to fall within this 
category of advanced sources and. we 
believe that Aerojet will have a major part 
in the development of nuclear reactors for 
power and propulsion in the future. I don't 
mean to imply that Aerojet anticipates be- 
coming a major central station powerplant 
producer. Our intention was rather to par- 
ticipate in the production of small nuclear 
reactors to be used for research, as auxiliary 
power or propulsion units or for specialized 
puropses that fall generally outside the field 
of large turbine and generator manufactur- 
ers and utility companies. 

So as to implement our entry into this 
somewhat competitive fleld of specialized 
advanced power sources we considered it 
Was necessary to develop and produce a com- 
plete reactor system rather than only pro- 
duce and develop reactor component parts. 
This policy resulted in our developing and 
producing the very small AGN 201 nuclear 
reactor as a first step. I think that some 
of our experiences in this first step into the 
nuclear reactor system field may be of spe- 
cial interest to this committee since we 
achieved what might be termed a number 
of “firsts.” 

For example, our AGN 201 reactor is the 
first commercial reactor to be produced and 
operated by a profit motivated company on 
private capital. 

Also, the AGN 201 reactor is the first re- 
actor to be produced in what we term “mass 
production,” that is at a current rate of 
1 per month and in the very near future at 
a rate of 2 per month. x 

Also, the AGN reactor is the first, to o 
knowledge, completely new reactor concept 
(that is, non-AEC designed) to be produced 
and operated in the United States by a com- 
mercial firm. 

We are proud to say that this reactor was 
conceived, designed, built, placed in opera- 
tion and is now in production with all 
financing accomplished through private ven- 
ture capital. I am also informed that tech- 
nically there are a number of other firsts 
that some of our engineers and scientists 
are very proud of. For example, I am told 
that the AGN 201 reactor is currently oper- 
ating on the lowest critical mass of U-235 
of any reactor in the country; that it is 
the smallest physical size of any reactor 
to be developed; and, that it is the first 
reactor to be built which is so safe that so 
far no one has doubted the feasibility of 
placing this reactor in schools, hospitals, in- 
dustrial sites or in other heavily inhabited 
areas, 
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I would like to take a few minutes to de- 
scribe some uses and characteristics of our 
little reactor. The AGN 201 has three pri- 
mary uses: (1) in the educational field for 
the training of nuclear engineers; (2) ‘in 
the medical field as an isotope refrigerator 
for the production of on-site isotopes; and 
(3) in industrial process-control. Relative 
to its educational purposes, I am sure most 
of you are familiar with the fact that one 
of the gravest probléms facing the nuclear 
industry today is the availability of trained 
nuclear engineers. American universities 
have exemplified their readiness and ability 
to take on their traditional task of educat- 
ing engineers for American industry by the 
current attitude of some 25 universities 
which have established coordinated programs 
to fulfill this pressing need. Many of these 
universities also have applied to the AEC 
under the AEC grant program for AGN 201 
nuclear reactors as well as other training 
aids, A training reactor as part of this edu- 
cational program is now generally consid- 
ered essential. The principal characteristics 
such a reactor must have for training pur- 
poses are (a) it must be located on the 
campus, (b) it must be safe in all respects 
for students, who after all, may be considered 
the most dangerous type of person to have 
around a nuclear reactor, and (e) it must be 
of sufficiently low initial cost and mainte- 
nance cost to allow wide dissemination to 
most universities. 

The AGN 201 nuclear reactor was basically 
designed to fulfill these requirements and its 
use in other fields such as medicine and in- 
dustrial process-control is what might be 
considered a dividend, or another use, rather 
than its primary purpose. I have been told 
by the AEC that some 26 schools have applied 
Tor AGN 201 nuclear reactors. 

The usefulness of this reactor in educa- 
tional programs has been proof-tested 
through both commercial-educational 
courses for industry conducted at Aerojet- 
General Nucleonics at San Ramon on a 
monthly basis as well as by the use of the 
reactor by non-United States citizens study- 
ing nuclear engineering at the University of 
California, These foreign students were un- 
able to obtain access to any other reactor in 
the country and were allowed to complete 
this n part of their education on the 
Aerojet reactor in San Ramon. 

For medical purposes the AGN 201 re- 
actor may be considered as an isotope re- 
frigerator, that is, the reactor can be placed 
in an existing room in an existing hospital, 
close to the point of ultimate use of the 
isotope, and isotopes may be taken from the 
reactor as needed. just as drugs are taken 
from a refrigerator. Under this aspect, the 
isotopes of primary interest are those hay- 
ing a very short half-life, that is, of some- 
what less than a day. These isotopes are not 
usually available through normal AEC chan- 
nels (via Oak Ridge) since they would decay 
and fade away before shipment could be 
made to remote locations for ultimate use. 
As an example of this type of use, the 
Bethesda Naval Medical Center will soon have 
one of our reactors in operation for the 
production of these short-lived isotopes. 
The medical officers there expect to treat 
literally thousands of persons per year and to 
diagnose diseases and malfunctions of the 
body that would not be possible without 
this small reactor. If I may take the liberty 
of prognosticating on the future of low-power 
reactors for hospitals, I would say that we 
will all see the day, in not too many years, 
when small nuclear reactors will be as com- 
mon in hospitals as X-ray machines are 
today. 

The use of nuclear reactors in industrial 
process-control is just beginning to be con- 
sidered by major American industries. Of 
course, reactors have been used for this type 
of analysis in the atomic energy laboratories 
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for years—ever since the last war. This use 
may be considered as analogous to the use 
of a mass spectrograph or electron micro- 
scope; that is, that by placing samples to be 
analyzed in the reactor one can determine 
the compositional impurities down to paris 
per million in many cases, depending upon 
the nature of the impurities and the material 
of the sample. This application includes the 
determination of alloy constituents of metals, 
determination of the enrichment of various 
ores including uranium, and many other 
metallurgical petrochemical analyses. The 
principal advantage over other methods is 
the rapidity and the nondestructive nature 
of the analyses. As an example of the use, 
consider an aluminum alloy of physical size 
perhaps one-half inch in diameter by 2 inches 
long. For example, by placing this in the 
reactor one can determine in less than a 
Minute the copper content, which may only 
be a few percent, down to an accuracy of 
approximately one part per hundred. 

The AGN 201 nuclear reactor can best be 
described by considering this model before 
me. The reactor itself consists of a steel 
tank some 61% feet in diameter by-9 feet high. 
Inside the tank there is water except for the 
inner part which consists of lead and 
graphite surrounding the reactor core. The 
core is made of a homogeneous mixture of 
uranium oxide and polyethylene about 10 
inches in diameter by 10 inches high. The 
core contains some 656 grams (approxi- 
Mately one and a half pounds) of U-235 
in the form of 20-percent enriched material. 
As mentioned previously, this is less U-235 
than any other operating reactor currently 
in use. The reactor is controlled from the 
desk-size console by moving the control and 
safety rods projecting from the bottom of the 
reactor. The power is measured by ion 
chambers and counters connected to appro- 
priate instruments located in the console. 
For educational purposes we believe there is 
no fundamental reason why the reactor 
should be operated at powers higher than 
one-tenth watt.as this is sufficient to perform 
all educational experiments and yet is suffi- 
ciently low to prevent dangerous quantities 
of radioactivity to endanger the health and 
Safety of the students. Yet,.the reactor is 
sọ constructed that if, for instance, one 
wishes to produce, for medical or industrial 
Purposes, larger quantities of isotopes, the 


Power may be increased to five watts. Tests 


have indicated at these powers that the core 
and reactor itself will last for scores of years, 
effectively forever. ‘The complete reactor de- 
livered, installed, and licensed, together with 
&ppropriate training courses for the user, 
sells for $95,000, a sufficiently low price to 
make it available on a wide basis. No special 
buildings or facilities are needed, other than 
110-volt AC current for operation of the 
_ Feactor. Experience has indicated that the 
upkeep is very low, and that the operation 
of the reactor requires only one person on 
a part-time basis. Lease and lease-option 
Plans exist as well as trade-in plans if larger 
reactors are desired at some future time. 

The current status of our mass production 
is that we have several reactors completed 
With a total of nine in various degrees of 
Completion. We have recently started on 
the next group of 12, which will bring the 
total number in production to 21. 

In such a new type development in the 
atomic energy program, it would not be fair 
to say we have not had any problems in 
bringing the reactors to a production line 
basis. We sincerely thank the Atomic Ener- 
8y Commission for their extreme coopera- 
tion in such a new venture. We have pre- 
sented them with special problems such as 
multiple licensing, procurement of special 
nuclear materials, transfer of facilities li- 
censes, and mass production assembly line 
type construction. We must remember that 
reactors of this type had never been built 
before and no reactor had ever been built 
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in such quantity before. In these circum- 
stances, the AEC had to rapidly develop new 
concepts and methods of handling the mul- 
titude of problems presented: You are all 
familiar with the fact that it takes Just as 
much licensing and that the regulatory 
standards sre the same for a very small re- 
actor of this type as they are for even the 
largest reactors. Assisted by what might be 
termed “performance above and beyond the 
call of duty“ by the AEC, particularly in the 
Division of Licensing and the Division of 
Civilian Applications, we have managed to 
adhere very closely to our original schedules 
of making this reactor available in quantity 
to the educational, medical, and industrial 
uses I have described, 

This, in brief, is the story of Aerojet’s par- 
ticipation to date in the atomic-energy field, 
and its prospects for future development of 
small reactors to meet training needs and 
requirements in other fields. If there are 
any questions, I would be happy to answer 
them, or to elaborate in any way I can upon 
this statement. 

Thank you very much, 


Area Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that there is being reintroduced 
today by my distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Alabama IMr. 
HILL I, a bill known as the area vocational 
education bill. Its purpose is to help 
widen the reservoir of skilled manpower 
available to our Nation by helping to 
stimulate the establishment of an area 
vocational training program in those 
regions not now being adequately served. 

In my judgment, this Nation cannot 
afford to have less able manpower with 
fewer skills than are, for example, avail- 
able to the Soviet Union. 

But even if the Soviet menace did not 
exist, as all too unfortunately it does, 
I would be in favor of improving the 
technological skills of our citizens, espe- 
cially our youngsters, 

This is an age of technology, A man 
who cannot operate a machine, a man 
who cannot improve his talent in the 
same way that we are improving our 
machinery, will fall far behind in tech- 
nical competition with other men. 

Recently I was pleased to receive from 
Mr. C. L. Greiber, Wisconsin State direc- 
tor for vocational and adult education, 
a most informative presentation of the 
problems confronting his division in my 
own State. This material had been sub- 
mitted to the State legislature’s interim 
committee on education. It is a frank 
exposition of what the Wisconsin State 
government is doing and what it should 
do in cooperation with the Federal Goy- 
ernment and by itself, 

I believe that Mr. Greiber's presenta- 
tion will be of interest to my colleagues. 
I send it to the desk, along with an ex- 
cerpt from the initial message of Wiscon- 
sin’s Gov. Vermon Thomson to the State 
legislature on January 10, 1957. In this 
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message, Governor Thomson wisely re- 
corded his own full support of expanded 
vocational and adult education, on behalf 
of folks not only in the rural areas, but 
elsewhere, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ma- 
terial to which I have referred be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT ON PROBLEMS CONFRONTING VOCA- 
TIONAL AND ADULT EpucaTION IN Wis- 
CONSIN 
The Wisconsin program of vocational and 

adult education was established by the 1911 

session of the legislature and was the first 

statewide system of vocational education in 
the United States. The initial legislation 
provided for State and local boards of vo- 
cational and adult education and for man- 
datory mill tax levies to insure local sup- 
port of the program. The State board was 
originally composed of 9 members, 3 em- 
ployers, 3 employees, the dean of the unif- 
versity school of engineering, the dean of the 
extension division of the university and the 

State superintendent of schools. The board 

during the first 6 years was designated as 

advisory to the State superintendent of 
schools and had no administrative power or 
authority. 

In 1917 Federal aids for vocational educa- 
tion were authorized and appropriated un- 
der the provisions of the Smith-Hughes law. 
This Federal act required the State to es- 
tablish or designate a State board to admin- 
ister the Federal funds allotted for voca- 
tional education. The Wisconsin Legislature 
in accepting the provisions of the Federal 
act designated the State board of vocational 
and adult education as the board to admin- 
ister Federal aids for vocational education, 
The board was also given administrative 
power and authority and its membership was 
changed to include 11 members, 3 employ- 
ers, 3 employees, 3 farmers, a member of the 
industrial commission and the State superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The basic law enacted in 1911 also pro- 
vided for local boards of vocational and 
adult education composed of five members. 
The membership of such boards was com- 
posed of 2 employers, 2 employees and the 
chief school officer of the city in which the 
school was established, 

One of the basic principles which has 
characterized the program has been flexi- 
bility in order that changing needs of the 
community and the State might be met. 
During the 1930's training was provided for 
the unemployed so that they might again 
become employable. During World War II 
an extensive war training program was car- 
ried on in order to train workers for de- 
fense industries. During the years since 
World War II training programs have been 
carried on for returned veterans. 

An increasing number of high-school grad- 
uates are enrolling in many of the schools 


‘Yor post high school training in business and 


industrial fields which will prepare them for 
employment in a more complex technological 
economy. 

A number of the schools during the past 
year have had waiting lists of students de- 
siring to enroll in courses which have been 
filled to capacity. : 

During hearings held in Washington in 
1955 before the Committee on Economic 
Stabilization on automation and techno- 
logical change testimony presented by rep- 
resentatives of labor and management em- 
phasized the importance of additional train- 
ing facilities in order that new workers 
might be trained for technical responsi- 
bilities and that employed workers might 
be upgraded or retrained for new job as- 
signments. 
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Many of the witnesses before the com- 


mittee called upon vocational education to 


develop programs which will train techni- 
cians to meet the new needs of industry 
brought on by technological change. 

The report of the Commission on the Im- 
provement of the Educational System on 
Vocational Education in Wisconsin, issued in 
March 1949, stated as follows: 

“A major function provided by the voca- 
tional school today is that of providing an 
educational opportunity for the student who 
desires specific vocational training when he 
has completed high school. The student does 
not desire a 4-year college course nor profes- 
sional training, but still requires training in 
addition to that provided by the high-school 
course, Stenography, business machine op- 
eration, practical nursing, bookkeeping, radio 
repairman, etc., are illustrations of these 
courses. It may involve a full day program 
for as much as 2 years or only part-time 
courses for a relatively short time.” 

This report made additional references to 
the need for developing an organized pro- 
gram of post-high-school education in this 
State and pointed out that schools of voca- 
tional and adult education were in many in- 
stances adapted to meet this responsibility. 

The report of the Survey for Post High 
School Education in the Lake Shore Area of 
Wisconsin made by the American Council on 
Education several years ago devoted an en- 
tire chapter to the part which schools of vo- 
cational and adult education may play in 
providing terminal technical education pro- 
grams in this State. 

Local schools have generally met the chal- 
lenge for new educational needs of the people 
within the framework of existing legislation, 
but changes in State law have not kept pace 
with the increased needs being met by the 
schools. 

The following problems will hamper_the 
continued development of the program unless 
they are solved: 

1. Inadequate State financial ‘participation, 

2. Inadequate nonresident tuition rates. 

3. Limited service occasioned by original 
legislative planning for industrial education 
in larger cities. 

STATE AID FOR SCHOOLS OF VOCATIONAL AND 

ADULT EDUCATION 


The original law in 1911 provided for State 
aid in an amount not to exceed $10,000 for 
any city, town, or village establishing a 
school. The local school was reimbursed for 
50 percent of the expenditures made, subject 
to the maximum grant of $10,000 for any one 
city, town, or village. 

The 1915 session of the legislature provided 
that payment of State aid might not exceed 
$20,000 for a city of the first class, nor more 
than $10,000 for any other city, town, or 
village. 

The 1917 legislature directed the State 
board to prorate State aid if the total appro- 
priation was insufficient to meet all claims. 

The 1921 session of the legislature amended 
the law providing that State aids be reim- 
bursed in amounts equal to one-half the sum 
actually expended for salaries for instruction 
and supervision, and limited the total reim- 
bursement to any city of the first class to 
$30,000 and to $15,000 for any other city, 
town, or village. 

The 1921 legislature also increased the an- 
nual appropriation of State aid for schools of 
vocational and adult education to 6255, 000 
annually. 

The 1943 session of the legislature in- 
creased State aid to $420,000 annually, which 
appropriation has been made available by 
each succeeding session of the legislature. 

The following chart indicates the payment 
of State aid for schools of vocational and 
adult education since 1913: 
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Total dis- 1 cost ol State aid 


i 


$158, 722.24 | $93, 125.35 

228, 745.06 | 125,504.29 

278, 925. 69 138, 760. 19 

314,820. 96 | 139, 701. 72 

312,493,96 | 139,750.00 

368, 416. 30 139, 750. 00 

491, A 84 185, 009. 00 

680, 008. 44 | 184, 521. 38 

1, 271, 550.22 | 255,000. 00 

1, 584, 555.18 | 255, 000. 00 

2 1, 628. 103,23 | 255, 000.00 
38 2, 120, 470. 53 | 255,000.00 
2, 093, 196.90 | 420, 000. 00 

— — 3, 458, 223.77 | 12, 000. 00 
MENTS 4, 584, 991.73 | 420, 000. 00 


t Does not include new building costs. 


It will be noted from the above chart that 
State-aid reimbursements in 1913-14 were in 
the amount of approximately 32 percent of 
the total disbursements and approximately 
58 percent of the cost of instruction. 

In 1920-21 State-aid reimbursements were 
in the amount of approximately 11 percent of 
the total disbursements and approximately 
27 percent of the cost of instruction, 

In 1944-45 State-aid reimbursements were 
in the amount of approximately 12 percent 
of the total disbursements and approximately 
20 percent of the cost of instruction. 

In 1954-55 State-aid reimbursements were 
in the amount of approximately 5 percent of 
the total disbursements and approximately 
9 percent of the cost of instruction. 

During this same period State support of 
other publicly supported education activities 
has been greatly increased. 

In recognition of the importance of voca- 
tional education to our national economy, 
Federal aids have been increased. 

The State aid appropriated, $420,000 an- 
nually, is insufficient to meet the claims sub- 
mitted by the several local boards of voca- 
tional and adult education. 

In accordance with State law State aids 
have been prorated and the city of the first 
class annually receives approximately $20,000 
in State aid while other cities may annually 
receive a maximum of approximately $10,000. 

The White House Conference on Education 
held late in 1955 made the following state- 
ment: 

“The continued success of our democratic 
way of life requires that every individual be 


afforded that education necessary to enable 


him to make intelligent choices and to effect 
necessary compromises on questions of public 
policy. Education is a sound and necessary 
investment in the future well-being of our 
Nation and its citizens. The people of the 
United States have inherited a commitment 
and have the responsibility to provide for all 
a full opportunity for a free public education 
regardless of physical, intellectual, social, 
or emotional differences, or of race, creed, or 
religion.” 

Recent hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Economic Stabilization on Automation 
and Technological Change brought forth the 
following testimony. Walter P. Reuther, 


president, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tions, stated: 

“The transition to the new technology will 
require a great expansion in our education 
system. As I have already noted, there 
seems to be general agreement that one of the 
results of automation will be a substantial 
raising of the level of skills required in auto- 
mated factories and offices. That will re- 
quire, in turn, a vastly improved program of 
vocational education to train young people 
in the new required skills, as well as to 
retrain the present working force for the 
responsibilities in automated operations. 

“With the spread of automation, there 
will be a growing need for specialized semi- 
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professional technicians, as well as for pro- 
fessional engineers and skilled workers. The 
education system. of the Nation should be 
preparing now to meet these requirements. 

“I have made particular reference to the 
need for an improved program of vocational 
education because it ties in directly with 
the needs of automated factories and offices 
for workers with new skills.” 

Cledo Brunetti, director, Engineering Re- 
search and Development, General Mills, Inc., 
offered the following testimony to the com- 
mittee: 

“I should like to recommend, therefore, 
the following course of action: First, that 
the new jobs created by automation should 
be defined. This has not been done satis- 
factorily. Second, the worker must be ac- 
quainted with the nature of the new jobs. 
This is a function of both the industry 
and the labor unions. This information 
should be clearly presented to the employees 
so they can perhaps for the first time see 
what automation will mean to them. Third, 
having been acquainted with the available 
new jobs, it is up to the employee to pro- 
vide the initiative to obtain the basic skills 
necessary to accomplish the job of his selec- 
tion. Fourth, the employee may learn these 
basic skills from a public or vocational trade 
school of a type neang in existence, but too 
few available. 

“Our community facilities need to be ex- 
panded and reoriented to accomplish this 
task.” 

It will be noted from the above testimony 
offered by representatives of labor and in- 
dustry that future technological change will 
require a vastly improved program of voca- 
tional education to train young people in 
new required skills as well as to retrain the 
present working force for new responsi- 
bilities. 

The maintenance of the existing programs 
of vocational and adult education and the 
development of new training programs to 
meet new demands being made to the schools 
of vocational and adult education will re- 
quire an increased financial participation by 
the State. 

The language of the first law indicates 
that it was the intention of the legislature 
to share in large measure the support of 
these local schools of vocational and adult 
education. This is indicated by the share 
of State support during the early years of 
the program. Although the basic laws have 


not been changed, the share of State support 


has steadily decreased. An expanded serv- 
ice to the people by the program of voca- 
tional and adult education merits increased 
support by the State in keeping with the 
original intent of the law. 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 


State law has provided for the establish- 
ment of programs of vocational and adult 
education in all cities with a population of 
5,000 or more with the option of establishing 
programs in cities, towns or villages with 
lesser populations. 

This has resulted in the establishment of 
schools of yocational and adult education in 
the larger cities of our State. Schools of 
vocational and adult education are presently 
operating in cities located in 38 of the 71 
counties of the State. 

The demands for skilled and trained work- 
ers have increased since the program was 
originally established and will continue to 
accelerate in coming years. In 1900 4 out of 
5 workers were skilled. Today, 9 out of 10 
workers are skilled. The biggest drug on the 
labor market today is the unskilled worker. 
Industry in past years was concentrated in 
the larger cities of our State. Today small 
communities are aware of the need for in- 
dustrial development in order that the eco- 

z „ 
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nomic needs of thelr citizens may be met. 
When the program of vocational and adult 
education was originally established a basic 
objective was the training of workers for em- 
ployment in the larger cities of our State. 
According to information provided by the 
Division of Industrial Development 124 local 
industrial development corporations have 
been established in the cities and communi- 
ties of our State. The need for trained 
workers therefore is now a statewide problem. 


The future growth and industrial develop- 
Ment of our State will depend to a large de- 
gree upon the availability of facilities for 
training skilled manpower for all of the com- 
munities of Wisconsin. Ways and means 
must, therefore, be found whereby the pro- 
gram and facilities of vocational and adult 
education which in the past have been pri- 
marily available to the larger cities of our 
State may be extended to all areas of the 
State. 3 

The need for providing a more adequate 
educational opportunity through vocational 
and adult education to all of the people of 
our State is further illustrated by the in- 
creasing enrollment of students from coun- 
ties in which schools of vocational and adult 

_education are not established. Young men 
and women are realizing the importance of 
preparing for work responsibilities which will 


be more technical in their demands and are 


turning to schools of vocational and adult 
education to meet their post high-school 
educational needs. 

Early recognition of the need for extending 

of vocational and adult education 
to all of the people is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance to the future economic 
growth of our State. 

Studies should be made to determine the 
legislation necessary to extend the services 
of vocational and adult education to all of 
the people of our State, The extension of 
such educational opportunities will require 
an administrative unit for vocational and 
adult education which will give area or coun- 
ty coverage in this basic educational service. 

Excerpt from Governor Thomson's mes- 
sage to legislature January 10, 1957: 

“The rapid mechanization of our farms 
and the growing skills of our resourceful 
farmers are causing a steady reduction in the 
total number of agricultural job opportuni- 
ties. It is therefore imperative that we pro- 
Vide an organized program for the training 
in new skills of those fine young men and 
Women who must look to the industrial and 
Commercial centers for employment which 
Will most fully utilize their skills, 

“Closely allied to the expanded industrial 
development of our State is the need to pro- 
Vide a broader program of training for specific 
Job objectives. Vocational training is no 
longer the exclusive concern of a few major 
urban centers. It is the concern of every 
part of the State. Our present municipally 
supported vocational educational program 
fails to reach many of the growing industrial 
communities or to reach the potential em- 
Ployees in the areas which may themselves 
never become industrialized. Serious con- 
Bideration should be given to the distribu- 
tion of vocational educational opportunities 
to all qualified youngsters of the State by 
establishing a statewide system of locally 
Controlled districts with enough people and 
enough tax base to provide a quality program 
Within reasonable cost.” 
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Department of New Jersey Officials 
Meeting With New Jersey Congressional 
Delegation Presents Its Views Concern- 


ing Veteran Problems and Solution. 


Recommended 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion, Department of New 
Jersey, held on Wednesday, February 20, 
1957, its 13th annual congressional 
breakfast for members of the New Jer- 
sey congressional delegation, at the Con- 
gressional Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

In holding these annual breakfast 
meetings it has been the practice of the 
New Jersey department commander and 
his associate officers to present to the 
Members of Congress from New Jersey 
their views with respect to pending legis- 
lation, and existing problems affecting 
ex-service men, together with recom- 
mendations as to how these matters 
could be solved to the best interest of the 
veterans. All of these breakfast confer- 
ences in the years that have passed, as 
well as the one held this year under the 
leadership of the present Department 
Commander Weeks, has in each instance 
proved highly beneficial tœthe members 
of the New Jersey delegation. It is 
hoped that this practice of holding such 
conferences in the future will continue. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, I 
wish to include a statement of the New 
Jersey department presented to the 
Members of Congress from New Jersey on 
the occasion of the annual breakfast held 
this year by William G. McKinley, New 
Jersey national executive committeeman, 
and a statement by Edmund G. Lyons, 
chairman, Department of New Jersey 
National Americanism Commission. 
These statements read as follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPART- 

MENT OF New JERSEY, PRESENTED TO THE 

MEMBERS or CONGRESS From New JERSEY 

AT THE LEGION’s ANNUAL BREAKFAST, HELD 

AT THE HOTEL CONGRESSIONAL, WASHINGTON, 

D. C., FEBRUARY 20, 1957 ] 

(By Willlam G. McKinley, national executive 
committeeman, and Edmund G. Lyons, 
chairman, National Americanism Com- 
mission) 

Opening our discussion of matters of 
mutual interest concerning New Jersey vet- 
eran affairs, we will recall briefiy the first 
meetings with our congressional delegation, 
13 years ago. 

When we first met, we were interested In a 
general medical and surgical hospital, 
which is now a reality in East Orange. We are 
still concerned with this hospital. It is in- 
teresting to note that our forecasts of re- 
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quirements in terms of beds for that hospital 
13 years ago, indicated a need for approxi- 
mately 1,000 beds as of 1957. 

Actual operating experience has proven 
this need. But unfortunately, the Veterans’ 
Administration still delays furnishing the 
necessary requirements and, therefore, the 
capacity use of the hospital has not been 
attained. Present budget provisions for the 
hospital authorize approximately 800 beds, 
yet actually, bed occupancy is consistently 
over this authorization and frequently ap- 
proaches the present gross bed equipment of 
850. This overrun is an additional burden 
on the medical staff and essential empioyees 
provided for in the budget. 

We firmly believe that the time has come 
to fully equip this hospital to capacity and 
staff it accordingly. This would mean a total 
of 950 beds available for operation and an 
actual normal bed occupancy of about 95 per- 
1 or a day by day patient load of about 

10. 

At present, there is a waiting list of about 
230; the principal types of cases being in the 
neurological and general medical categories. 
Our estimate of case load, however, indicates 
that there are quite a number of hospital 
applications being transferred out of the 
State and, therefore, the waiting list is not 
entirely indicative of the total case load. 

We concede that in the interest of certain 
specialization it is both wise and n 
to transfer some cases to other hospitals 
majoring in the treatment of specific ail- 
ments. The Veterans’ Administration does 
have such specialization and by reason of it, 
have made major contributions to the ad- 
vancement of medical knowledge. We are 
not concerned with this type of transfer 
which is in the interest of the veteran 
patient. But we do disapprove of general 
transfer of New Jersey patients out of the 
State to sustain patient loads in other hos- 
pitals. As a matter of fact, we have noted 
that a large number of applications trans- 
ferred out of the State are returned again 
months later incompleted, too often, because 
the hospital to which the transfers were for- 
warded could not accept the cases, due to a 
lack of facilities. 

e eee 
proposition and a tary operation. And. 
I think, you gentlemen of the Congress 
should be aware of these facts, when appro- 
priation bills come before you. t 

We have spoken before of the desirability 
of moving the regional office out of Newark 
and onto the grounds adjacent to the East 
Orange hospital as a move both sound in 
economics and for improvement of service 
to the veteran. 

The Veterans’ Administration is now plan- 
ning construction of facilities for an out- 
patient clinic as an adjunct of the hospital 
and for transferring the present clinical fa- 
cilities from Newark to the hospital at East 
Orange. 

It appears to us that while going forward 
with such a project it would be most desir- 
able to complete the job and bring the whole 
of the Newark area operations to one place. 

In the field of Federal legislation, the most 
difficult problem deals with a proposal to ad- 
vance the interest rate on GI mortgages guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration from 
414 to 5 percent. 

Studies by the American Legion indicate 
on a national basis that the 4% percent rate 
should be retained and sustained as far as 
it is possible to do so in the face of a tight 
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money market In this area of finance. If 
pressed by financial factors beyond present 
vision, then the American Legion believes 
that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
should be authorized to increase the rate 
not to exceed 5 percent based upon his judge- 
ment of the money market as he finds it. 

In other words, we do not favor advancing 
the rate except by realistic compulsion. 

We, in New Jersey, have made some ex- 
ploration of this problem as it affects our 
State. Certain very reputable officials of 
lending institutions in New Jersey, whom I 
am not at liberty to quote directly, have told 
us candidly that there is money available, 
or can be made available, for GI loans. This 
source is somewhat limited. 

They tell us that it is difficult for them to 
justify to their owners the lending of money 
in a highly competitive market at a lower 
than the generally going rate. After all, they 
are in business for profit and must accept 
the conditions in their business as they find 
them. 

The competition for money is great at this 
time, and with exceptionally attractive op- 
portunities to make long-term loans with 
minimum risk to principal in fields of capital 
expansions of sound businesses and large 
basic industries with good return, money 
which used to be available for mortgage in- 
vestment on home properties is being drawn 
of to these other enterprises. Thus, the 
available money sources for mortgages on 
small real properties have been narrowed to 
a relatively small number of investors spe- 
clalizing in this field. It means that the 
small buyer of homes must now bid for his 
mortgage money against many other com- 
petitors. This process is rather indirect, but 
is, nevertheless, a fact. 

The real evil in this situation is not simply 
the one-half-percent increase in the interest 
rate, but rather in the activity of various 
opportunists who have come into this lend- 
ing market to exploit the difficulties of small 
borrowers. They have set up a brokerage 
system of a design too intricate to describe 
at this time whereby fees, service 
and premiums are exacted to the legal limit 
so far as the borrower is concerned, and fur- 
ther exactions made against the seller as well. 
And then by some hocus-pocus working the 
mortgage deal around so that in the end it 
is the borrower who pays the final bill. 

I am not expert or competent to judge or 
to say whether all this is legal or not; I am 
satisfied that it is not ethical and not strictly 
on the level. I am convinced of this on two 
scores: One, that such deals are of a hush- 
hush character, and, second, that decent, 
well-established, and reputable banks and 
mortgage people will not participate in such 
transactions. Furthermore, our Veterans’ 
Administration regional office, to the best 
of my knowledge, will mot approve loan 
guaranties if they are aware or even suspect 
such background. 

This is the 9 EN, that faces the young 
veteran seeking a home with a limited 
budget. He may get his loan at 4% percent 
interest on its face, but he actually is forced 
to pay a real rate much higher. 

I put this question rather bluntly to a 
banker and to a representative of the builders 
of small homes. I asked them frankly if an 
increase of interest to 5 percent would have 
any corrective effect on such transactions. 
Both answered Tes.“ ‘They agreed that the 
5 perecent rate would attract, to some effec- 
tive extent, reputable lenders who are now 
reluctant to take the lesser rate. And, more 
important, it would assist particularly the 
bullder and the seller to avoid recourse to 
these money brokers. 

I was concerned to know if these money 
brokers represented New Jersey money 
sources. Apparently, they do not. At least 
not extensively and not recognized New Jer- 
sey financial institutions, Most of this 
money in North Jersey comes from New 
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York sources and I am told that in South 
Jersey it comes from outside the State. 

I was pleased and surprised to learn that 
there Is in New Jersey a group of represen- 
tatives of New Jersey lending institutions, 
builders and realtors who have been work- 
ing cooperatively to obtain mortgage money 
for small home buyers at the legal rate and 
at conscionable service fees. They have been 
combating the money brokers and their un- 
conscionable systems with some success. 

Well, if this be true and the realistic situ- 
ation is that there must be an Increase in 
interest rates to meet competition, I would 
rather be forthright and honest and tell the 
veteran borrower just that. And, I would 
rather have the young man pay the addi- 
tion cost across the top of the table with 
full knowledge, than to continue to have 
him be the victim of a swindle. I would 
rather uphold the hand of legitimate busi- 
ness than give aid and comfort to these 
undercover boys. 

I say this with reluctance for I believe and 
know from experience that veterans are 
good risks in their business dealings, and I 
would give them every advantage possible, 
Most veterans are sensible and intelligent 
and willing to accept honest and honorable 
conditions in their business transactions. 
They resent being cheated and made fools of. 
They are entitled to know what the deal is, 
the reasons for it, and a fair break all around. 

I am not prepared to commit the New 
Jersey department to an outright approval or 
recommendation for an arbitrary increase 
in interest rate. The Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House is making inquiry into 
this difficult question. There may be other 
facts and information which they will de- 
velop that will correct the evils and make 
possible the retention of the lower rate. If 
so, I am sure it would meet with our 
approval. 

Other measures coming before the Con- 
gress which we have discussed at length 
before and which enjoy our formal approval 
are: 

1. S. 39 and H. R. 918: to increase by 10 
percent the service- connected disability com- 
pensation rates. 

2. S. 40 and H. R. 215: a clarification and 
equalization of the pensions of World War IT 
and Korean widows and children, so as to 
make them on par with World War I widows 
and children of deceased veterans. 

3. S. 1 and H. R. 4221: to broaden the base 
of part III benefits at age 65 for non-service 
connected pensions where income is limited 
and disability and unemployability are con- 
trolling factors, This is H. R. 7886 of the 
last Congress. 

4. S. 1088 and H. R. 920: to restore for 1 
year the right of World War II veterans to 
reinstate their national service life insur- 
ance, and to extend the same privilege to 
Korean veterans. 

As a matter of principle, we are opposed to 
any requirement or treatment of a veteran's 
social-security benefits as income applied 
against compensation or pensions entitle- 
ments. 

I have asked Past Department Comdr. 
Edmund G. Lyons, of Clifton, who is vice 
chairman of our national Americanism com- 
mission to discuss certain matters in his 
field of interest. 

(By Edmund G. Lyons) 

The Americanism program of the Ameri- 
can Legion is designed to teach an apprecia- 
tion of American traditions, an understand- 
ing and devotion to our American philoso- 
phy of government and economics, to build 
active and substantial citizenship and to 
attack subversive activities through a pro- 
gram of education and exposure. 

With the aforementioned in mind, we 
would like to acquaint you with our views 
on several matters which are of national 
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concern, and urge your support of our 
position. 
ADMISSION OF RED CHINA TO THE UNITED 


NATIONS 


Red China continues to hold American 
military personnel and civilians in Commu- 
nist prisons. In the light of this and other 
evidences of brutality and savagery, she 
seeks acceptance and admission to the World 
family of nations. We commend our Goy- 
ernment for its refusal to diplomatically rec- 
ognize Red China and urge a continuation 
of that policy. We further urge a continua- 
tion of our policy of opposing the seating of 
Red China in the United Nations, 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


As representatives of a State where the 
Federal take exceeds the Federal give by 
about 2½ to 1, it is necessary that a great 
deal of consideration be given to any legis- 
lation dealing with Federal aid to education. 
In this field there are two areas in which 
the American Legion is vitally interested. 
First and foremost is that any legislation 
passed must not in any way interfere with 
the present system of local and State de- 
termination of the teaching or educational 
processes. The Federal Government must 
not be allowed to control our schools. 

The second area in this field is, any leg- 
islation worthy of consideration should con- 
tain safeguards to determine whether local 
school systems are making the maximum 
effort to meet needs before Federal funds are 
provided. Those who have taken steps to 
meet their needs should not be called upon 
to finance facilities for areas which have not 
made an equal effort. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


At the most recent national convention 
of the American Legion, that body reaffirmed 
its support of the principles contained in 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act and voiced its opposition to any 
attempt to weaken or repeal the act. 

Conversations on our immigration laws 
must be linked with another situation which 
I am sure we are all familiar with, that is 
the large number of Americans arriving from 
Puerto Rico, It has been estimated that well 
over 500,000 citizens have transferred their 
place of residence in the past 10 years, most 
of whom have located in our part of the 
country. While these Americans are outside 
of the Immigration Act, it is necessary that 
they be absorbed with our economy and 
allowed to readjust themselves to continental 
standards of living and education. 


A list of invited guests is as follows: 


Guest List, 13TH ANNUAL BREAKFAST, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF NEW JER- 
SEY, FoR NEw JERSEY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Republican, 
Princeton. 

Hon. Cuirrrorp P. Case, Republican, Rah- 
way. 

UNITED STATES CONGRESSMEN 

Hon. CHaries A. WoLverTon, First District, 
Republican, Merchantville. 

Hon. James C. AucHINncLoss, Third District, 
Republican, Rumson. 

Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., Fourth Dis- 
trict, Democrat, Trenton. 

Hon. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., Fifth Dis- 
trict, Republican, Morristown. 

Hon. FLORENCE P. Dwyer, Sixth District, 
Republican, Elizabeth. 

Hon. WILLIAM B. Wipnatt, Seventh District, 
Republican, Saddle River. 

Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, Eighth District, Re- 
publican, Paterson. 

Hon, FRANK C. Osmenrs, Ninth District, Re- 
publican, Haworth. 

Hon. Perer W. Roprno, Jr., 10th District, 
Democrat, Newark. 

Hon. Hucu Appont1zio, 11th District, Demo- 
crat, Newark. 
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Hon. Roserr W. Kean, 12th District, Re- 
publican, Livingston. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSEI, 13th District, 
Democrat; Jersey City. 
Hon. Vincent J. DELLAY, 14th District, Re- 
publican, West New York. 
OTHERS 


Albert B. Hermann, administrative assist- 
ant to Senator SMITH. 

Albert E. Abrahams, executive secretary to 
Senator CASE. 

Sam Zagoria, administrative assistant to 
Senator CASE. 

Mr. V. Higley, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. i 

Mr. Joseph F. O Hern. manager, Veterans“ 
Administration regional office, Newark. N. J. 

Col. Salvatore A. Bontempo, director, State 
division of veterans’ services, Trenton, N. J. 

Maj. Gen. James F. Cantwell, NING 
chief of staff, department of defense, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Mr. Wallace S. Moreland, director of pub- 
lic relations, Rutgers University. 

Mr. Albert H. Acken, secretary, New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION—NATIONAL 


W. C. Dan“ Daniel, national commander 
of the American Legion. 

James F. O'Neil, publisher, the American 
Legion Magazine. 

E. A. Blackmore, national adjutant, the 
American Legion. 

William F. Hauck, director, Washington 
Office, the American Legion. 

T. O. Kraabel, director, national rehabili- 
tation commission. 

Miles D. Kennedy, director, national legis- 
lative commission. 

Clarence W. Bird, director, national eco- 
nomic commission, 

James V. Day, director, national public 
relations division. 

Wilbur E. Henry, chief, press section, na- 
tional public relations division. 

NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 

James A. Sheehan, associate editor, Na- 
tional Tribune-Stars and Stripes. 

James Munn, Associated Press. 

Arthur Sylvester, Newark Evening News. 

Thomas Buchanan, Newark Star Ledger. 

Edward Reardon, Passaic Herald News. 

Dean Dittmer, United Press. 

Cyril J. O'Brien, The Trentonian. 
AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
NEW JERSEY 

Mrs. Howard B. Shuster, Nutley, depart- 
ment president. 

Mrs. Harry Gleckner, national executive 
committeewoman. 
Mrs. Harry Kellerman, department secre- 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF NEW 
JERSEY 
Harry N. Weeks, Belleville, department 
commander. 

William G. McKinley, Jersey City, national 
executive committeeman. 

Albert E. McCormick, Mountain Lakes, na- 
tional alternate committeeman. 

Don Hart, Bridgeton, past department 
commander. 

Arthur W. Mazowiecki, past department 
commander. 

Wlillam C. Doyle, Burlington, past depart- 
Ment commander. 

Edmund G. Lyons, Clifton, past depart- 
ment commander. 

Halsey W. Stickel, Maplewood, past depart- 
ment commander. 

Joseph G. Carty, Plainfield, past depart- 
Ment commander. 

W. Rex McCrosson, Vineland, past depart- 
ment commander. 

Thomas F. Rhodes, Trenton, department 
vice commander. 

B. W. Maxwell, Wildwood, president, New 
Jersey American Legion Convention Corp. 
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Vincent A. Maher, Ridgefield Park, mem- 
ber, national legislative advisory committee. 

William F. Grund, Union City, department 
director of service activities. 

Warren R. Davies, Mountainside, chairman, 
department membership committee. 

Morris W. Kuzbyt, Trenton, department 
adjutant. 
C. Harold Saidt. Trenton, department di- 
rector of public relations. 


Miners Are Beautiful Dreamers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Rapid 
City Journal of February 12, 1957, which 
gives an excellent summary of some of 
the important actions at the recent Na- 
tional Western Mining Conference in 
Denver: 

MINERS Art BEAUTIFUL DREAMERS 
(By Warren E. Morrell) 

It was subtle but appropriate, the song the 
University of Colorado band dedicated to 
America's miners last week in Denver. 

At the uranium, gold, and silver banquet 
of the National Western Mining Conference 
the band struck up Beautiful Dreamer. 

The miners—more than 2,000 of them from 
throughout America—were dreaming big 
dreams at the convention. Talk centered on 
rich claims, the strikes in adjoining fields, 
the wonderful results of the assays on cer- 
tain properties. 

At the mining conference you heard little 
about the millions lost, the dry holes drilled, 
the companies that have gone out of busi- 
ness. 

You should have eternal hope, abundant 
patience, and a gambler's heart to be a 
miner. A scientific background and plenty 
of capital also are useful assets. 

It was a three-ring circus, the big mining 
conference in Denver. Three different pro- 
grams ran simultaneously, morning and 
afternoon, in three different places. On the 
program were some of the outstanding sci- 
entists, technicians, financiers, and attorneys 
in the Nation. The convention goers had 
difficulty in deciding which person to hear at 
a specified time. 

Many from the Black Hills were at the 
meetings, all marveling at the way Colorado 
promotes its mining industry and wishing 
South Dakota would do more. 

These South Dakotans, coming from the 
richest 100-miles square in the world—the 
Black Hills—were as optimistic about the 
future of this region as any person in Den- 
ver. And what they heard about pegmatites, 
tin, tungsten, gold, silver, uranium, and 
other precious metals which lie buried in 
the Black Hills substantiated what they 
already knew. 

Among the scores of speakers was Carl H. 
Wilken, economist from Washington, D. C., 
who said the mineral wealth of the Black 
Hills was sufficient to retire America’s multi- 
billion-dollar national debt. 

The National Western Mining Conference 
was formed as a grassroots tion to 
permit free expression from all branches of 
the mining industry on matters of general 
interest to mineral producers, prospectors, 
and developers. 

Emphasis is placed on the welfare of the 
small miner, the prospector, the new pro- 
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ducer. Major companies, of course, were 
welcomed and were well represented, 

The conference was the essence of effi- 
ciency, managed by Robert S. Palmer, execu- 
tive vice president of the Colorado Mining 
Association. His father, incidentally, built 
the first pontoon bridge across the Missouri 
River at Pierre. 

One of the most popular speakers was 
Senator Grorcr W. MALONE, of Nevada, who 
has fought vigorous battles in Congress for 
America’s miners. 

Senator Matone followed Thomas PF. 
Creamer, executive vice president of the First 
National City Bank of New York. The 
banker did not paint a rosy picture for those 
who hoped to borrow money from commer- 
cial banks to develop their properties. 
While his bank had made loans to mining 
companies, Creamer stressed what every- 
body knew: money is tight. 

“A man with a $50,000 account in our 
bank,” explained Creamer, “will have a better 
chance of getting a loan than the man who 
has a $10,000 account.” 

This caused Senator MALONE to comment: 
“A banker will always loan you money if you 
can prove it him you don't need it 

MALONE is a bitter opponent of “free trade” 
which gives foreign nations, with cheap 
labor, a great advantage over American 
producers. 

This policy has greatly hurt American 
mining. 

There has been a theory, advocated by the 
late Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
that it is wiser to leave America’s resources 
buried in the ground and buy strategic 
materials from foreign nations. 

This policy proved nearly disastrous in 
World War II when our country’s supplies of 
critical materials were cut off and we had to 
develop our own resources. 

Since then, there has been a stockpiling 
program, but it has been too limited. If the 
miners of the Nation were guaranteed a good 
price for their products for a long time, the 
industry would grow, become strong and 
stable. 

Then there are those, for dubious and sus- 
picious reasons, who have consistently mini- 
mized the extent of America’s resources. 

Said Senator MALONE: 

“For 20 years the country was sold a bill of 
goods, for example, that we had no tungsten, 
without which it is impossible to make high 
grade steel. Certain State Department of- 
ficials even said that the Korean war was 
justified to get the Korean 

Under the 1953 Malone-Aspinall Mineral 
Purchase Act—renewed last year—we are 
currently producing twice as much tungsten 
in this Nation as we can annually use. The 
act simply fixed a unit price enough above 
the world price to make the difference in the 
effective wages and the general cost of doing 
business here and in the chief producing 
country. 

“That necessary increase in the world price 
of the critical materials for domestic pro- 
duction does not noticeably increase the cost 
of the end product. It is like the soda in 
the biscuits—so little of it used, the added 
cost for American wages is negligible. 

“The House Appropriations Committee has 
Just refused to include a $30 million item 
to continue the purchase of tungsten, as- 
bestos, fiuorspar, and columbium-tantalum 
for the remainder of the fiscal year, on the 
theory that we are now producing tungsten 
in the United States. 

“That conclusion is a far cry from the 
20-year-old claim that we have no critical 
materials in the United States.” 

Everybody at the mining conference was 
optimistic about the chances of the Govern- 
ment raising the price of gold from $35 an 
ounce. This price, established in 1934, has 
forced most of the gold miners out of busi- 
ness. The price of materials, labor, and 
everything used to mine gold has risen but 
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the Government has stubbornly refused to 
pay more than $36 an ounce, 

Dr. Elgin Groseclose, an international 
economist, said the United States dollar 
must be made impregnable if it is to serve 
its function as the monetary standard of the 
world. 

Groseclose said with worldwide demands 
and responsibilities, the gold reserve of 25 
percent set up when the Federal Reserve 
System was established is no longer adequate 
protection for the dollar, 

To attract the gold necessary to-build up 
the reserve, the price of gold must be raised. 
And he recommended that the free market 
in gold be reestablished immediately as a 
stopgap measure to curb mounting inflation. 

Uranium miners, too, were given encour- 
agement. Although huge new deposits in 
Canada, Washington, and New Mexico were 
announced, there is no oversupply. Dr. Wil- 
lard F. Libby, famous nuclear physicist and 
second top man on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, made a lengthy speech which might 
be summed up this way: “Go out and dig 
more uranium, boys. There’s a great fu- 
ture.” He stressed the peaceful uses of 
atomic Material. 

One of the most harassed men I met at 
the convention was youthful Charles A. 
Steen, hero of the miners. He has made $9 
million from uranium. 

“Are you happy?” I asked him. 

“No,” he replied frankly, I've never been 
s0 unhappy.” 

If he had it to do over again, Steen said 
he would have sat on that rich hole he dug. 
He’d rather be poor like he was, 

The reason, of course, is that everybody 
is clutching, grabbing, scratching—trying to 
get some of that $9 million. They want it 
to develop their properties so they, too, can 
become millionaires, 

That's mining. á 

So if you don't want to be harassed like 
Steen, perhaps you shouldn't prospect in the 
Black Hills. But the wealth is here. And 
soon we'll see its development—to the bene- 
fit of the entire region, 


Need for Passage of H. R. 11 as a Result 
of Price Discrimination in the Oil 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a letter from the Southern 
California Service Station Association, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., together with two 
articles from the August 6 and Novem- 
ber 26, 1956, Automotive Dealer News, 
entitled “San Diego Dealers Fight for 
Survival” and “Price Discrimination 
Declared Basic Evil in Station Industry.” 

This letter urges enactment of H. R. 
11, the so-called equal opportunity bill, 
which was passed in the last session of 
Congress by the overwhelming vote of 
393 to 3. 

Each year in the United States, over 
60,000 service station operators are 
forced out of business because of unfair 
business practices by the large oil cor- 
porations, practices which H. R. 11 will 
cure, 
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If this bill is not passed, these large 
corporations—with assets of over $100 
million each—will slowly destroy the 
businesses and savings of these small 
retailers, and the ultimate result will be 
that the consumer will then be at the 
mercy of monopoly prices. The articles 
which I am inserting makes quite clear 
the methods of the large oil companies 
in seeking, through price discrimina- 
tions, to control their retail outlets, 

The above-mentioned follows: 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SERVICE STATION ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 8, 1957. 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
United States House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran HONORABLE REPRESENTATIVE ROOSE- 
VELT: We would like to call your attention to 
the equality of opportunity bill H. R. 11, 
which will, if enacted, eliminate the defense 
loophole of “meeting competition in good 
faith” now existing under the Robinson- 
Patman Act. : 

Since our experience proves that price dis- 
crimination is the basic cause of retail gaso- 
line price wars, we earnestly desire your sup- 
port for this new law. 

We enclose an article which explains how 
the extension of “subsidies, rebates, and spe- 
cial allowances" to favored customers as a 
pretense of “good faith” destroys competi- 
tion in the retail gasoline field. 

For the same reasons stated in the article, 
you will find that oll and gasoline suppliers 


“are all able to reduce or increase the whole- 


sale price of gasoline at approximately the 
same time and in just about the same 
amount. The recent increase in the whole- 
sale price of gasoline clearly indicated that 
suppliers are definitely not in price competi- 
tion with each other and can raise or lower 
the retail price of gasoline at any amount 
they so desire. 

The only possible relief that can be ob- 
tained by service station dealers and other 
types of small businesses is to eliminate by 
law subsidies, rebates, and special allow- 
ances and to require manufacturers and pro- 
ducers to lower the wholesale price to all 
customers rather than a selected few. This 
would yield a constant benefit to the public 
which would then enjoy consistently a na- 
tionwide competitive price. 

Your favorable consideration of this legis- 
lation will be deeply appreciated by tens of 
thousands of dealers throughout the Nation 
as well as those in your district. 

Yours very truly, 
EUGENE PITTALUGA, 
SCSSA President, 


— 


[From the Los Angeles Automotive Dealer 
News of August 6, 1956 7 
BaN Dreco DEALERS FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL — 

Post EXCHANGES, DISCOUNT HOUSES, AND 

GASOLINE Exports TO Mexico Are GRADU- 

ALLY TAKING Over TBA AND MOTOR FUELS 

Mast 

(By John A. Touhey) 

Five years ago, in San Diego County, the 
major gasoline retailers had approximately 
80 percent of the total retail gasoline sales 
in that county and were prospering and 
growing with the community. Service sta- 
tion business, as usual, was competitive, but 
the gasoline retailer could cope with the 
situation because of service and efficiency. 

Since that time, he has been faced with a 
new type of competition and no longer en- 
joys a prosperous business. His service and 
efficiency is not the asset that it used to be 
because a trend in the times has turned 
the public into a price conscious group that 
will drive miles to save 1 cent, still further 
to save 5 cents. He has seen the prosperous 
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days dwindle. The major dealer no longer 
can boast of 80 percent of the retail sales. 
This percentage has diminished to a mere 
55 percent and is still dropping. His cost of 
living has increased, operating expenses have 
also increased, however, his gross business 
is on the decline. 

Several factors have entered the service 
station field that contribute to his loss. 
Over 3 million gallons of gasoline, each 
month are transported into Mexico for which 
no State or Federal tax is paid. Navy and 
Marine post exchange service stations retail 
over 2 million gallons each month, and the 
Fed-Mart Discount House retails another 
350,000 gallons each month to holders of 
Fed-Mart discount cards. 

Gasoline is transported into Mexico at 
three points of entry: Mexicalli, Calexico, and 
the tourist spot of the world, Tijuana, 

Over 14 million tourists visit Tijuana each 
year and they are able to purchase gasoline 
from major brand stations at 21 cents per 
gallon for regular and 23 cents per gallon for 
ethyl. Many California residents near the 
Mexican border have become regular cus- 
tomers of Tijuana service stations because of 
retail price differentials of from 7 to 9 cents 
per gallon. When you eliminate the Cali- 
fornia State tax of 6 cents per gallon and the 
Federal tax of 3 cents per gallon, you can 
easily see why residents of San Ysitiro, Palm 
City, Imperial Beach, Chula Vista, National 
City and other small communities drive back 
and forth across the border to make their 
purchases. You can also see why gasoline 
retailers in those California cities are con- 
stantly involved in a price war for which 
there seems to be no answer. 

CONTROLLED PRICES 


Retail gasoline prices in Mexico are con- 
trolled by the economy department of the 
Mexican Government and they own and op- 
erate the Pemex stations which are scattered 
throughout Mexico. (It has been reported 
that the Mexican Government lost 267,000 
pesos last year by operating these stations at 
a low retail price. The low retail prices are 
in Une with the of the present 
elected officials that the cost of living in 
Mexico would go down.) 

Major brand stations are operated by dis- 
tributors and individual lease operators just 
the same as in California, however, the gaso- 
line retailer in Mexico operates on a guaran- 
teed margin of 3 cents per gallon at the 21- 
cent and 23-centé retail price. This guar- 
anty is made by the Government because 
the dealer is required to retail at a price 
fixed by the Government. 

At the present time, approximately 90 per- 
cent of the gasoline t across the 
border at Tijuana is sold in Tijuana and 80 
percent of this amount is purchased by tour- 
ists who use the gasoline on the State high- 
ways of California. We believe that any in- 
dividuals using the highways of the State 
should be required to pay the State tax. 
They should also be required to pay the Fed- 
eral tax the same as any other individual 
whether he visits Tijuana or San Diego. 

It is our contention that gasoline should 
be colored a specific color when it is trans- 
ported to a foreign country. Check points 
should be established at all crossings and the 
State board of equalization should require 
the motorists to pay the State tax on the 
gasoline purchases made while visiting (or 
trying to escape lawful taxes) Tijuana. 

The problem is much the same as the tuna 
fishermen. Unless export taxes are placed 
on gasoline or collections of State and Fed- 
eral taxes are made, it is obvious that the 
San Diego gasoline retailer will gradually be 
forced out of business in those areas sur- 
rounding the border. 

Just about the same condition exists with 
the Fed-Mart Discount House in San Diego. 
They opened a gasoline service station sup- 
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posedly to sell only to city, State, and Federal 
employees. The first month, they sold 
300,000 gallons of gasoline and now it has 
reached the 350,000-gallon mark per month. 
Fed-Mart is issuing discount cards to anyone 
and everyone. No longer is it just city, 
county, State, and Federal employees; the 
telephone company, bus company, and indi- 
viduals can now obtain permission to pur- 
chase there just by filling out the applica- 
tion card, it is reported. 

Fed-Mart is retailing 97-octane ethyl at 
27.9 cents per gallon which is less than a 
major gasoline retailer pays wholesale for 
the same product. 

Within a period of 6 months you can see 
that they will probably reach the 600,000- 
gallon figure and unless brakes are applied, 
they will eventually virtually monopolize the 
domestic market. 

SCSSA is requesting the division of cor- 
porations to investigate alleged violations of 
the articles of incorporation of Fed-Mart to 
find out if they are entitled to sell member- 
ships to all individuals. Whether or not a 
curtailment on their expansion can be placed 
in effect is not known, but it is definitely 
known that unless something is done, many 
more retailers will be forced to close their 
doors. 

Approximately 30 major stations are closed 
in the county and if conditions continue, 
more will fall by the wayside. 

A crackdown on the issuance of commis- 
sary cards at post exchanges will have to 
be dealt with through the Congress of the 
United States because flagrant violations 
have come to our attention at Camp Pen- 
dleton, Naval Hospital, Naval Training Cen- 
ter, Naval Base 32d Street and North Island, 
all in San Diego County. 

r- NO QUESTIONS 


All service stations at these installations 
have signs telling the purchaser to show 
their “commissary card.” However just 
about anyone can make purchases because 
no one asks to see the permit issued by the 
Government. 

PX stations retail about 3 million gallons 
of gasoline per month in San Diego area and 
visitors at any of them can make purchases. 
We firmly believe that military personnel on 
active duty, widows of veterans, retired per- 
sonnel, and disabled veterans should be able 
to make purchases on military installations, 
but, Government civilian employees, distant 
Telatives of servicemen, and other individuals 
should not be able to purchase from these 
installations. 

The lower retail prices of Fed-Mart, mill- 
tary installations in San Diego, and the dif- 
ference in taxes between California and 
Mexico, constantly keep the gasoline retailers 
in San Diego involved in a price war. Due to 
competitive conditions they have been un- 
able to increase margins of profit on gasoline 
along with the cost of living index increases 
that continue to spiral upward. 

[From the Los Angeles Automotive Dealer 
News of November 26, 1956] 


(By John A. Touhey) 


In 1903, President Theodore Roosevelt rec- 
Ommended that a Bureau of Corporations be 
established in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor for the specific purpose of investi- 
gating combinations in restraint of trade and 
to publicize the result in the discretion of 
the President. In carrying out that policy, 
the Bureau collected evidence that led to 
the outlawing of railroad rebates as a factor 
in creating and maintaining combinations 
in restraint of trade and evidence that made 
Possible the dissolution suits against Stand- 
ard Oil, American Tobacco, United States 
ede and International Harvester combina- 

ons. 
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As far back as 1887 when the Interstate 
Commerce Act was passed, there has been a 
continued battle against discriminatory pric- 
ing practices of manufacturers and refiners, 
yet, that battle continues today because of 
decisions by the United States Supreme Court 
that stated, “it is not a violation of our 
antimonopoly laws for one to discriminate in 
price with the result of destroying competi- 
tion if the act of the discrimination is in 
good faith in meeting the price of another.” 
This particular decision rendered by our 
United States Supreme Court applied to the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana vs. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission suit. 

Perhaps we should delve into history to 
find out why gasoline retailers need to elimi- 
nate the above loophole that has been found 
in the Robinson-Patman Act. 


In the year 1914, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was created for the specific reason to 
eliminate unfair methods of compensation 
in commerce. During the same year, Congress 
passed the Clayton Antitrust Act against the 
practices of lessening competition and re- 
straining trade by specific acts, namely, dis- 
criminations in price, use of exclusive deal- 
ing and tie-in contracts, elimination of com- 
petitors through unlawful acquisitions or 
mergers, and the use of interlocking direc- 
torates by competing corporations. 

Primary authority to enforce the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act, prescribing the several in- 
hibited trade practices, was vested in the 
Federal Trade Commission, with certain con- 
current authority conferred upon the De- 
partment of Justice, In 1915 the chief func- 
tions of the Bureau of Corporations was 
taken over by the Commission. 


In 1936, Congress amended section 2 of 


the Clayton Act by enacting the Robinson- 
Patman Antidiscriminatory Act. By its pro- 
visions, Congress made unlawful the practice 
of price discriminations where the effect may 
be substantially to lessen competition, tend 
to create a monopoly, or to injure, destroy, or 
prevent competition. It also cataloged as 
unfair and illegal certain types of brokerages 
and commissions, and under certain circum- 
stances, advertising and promotional allow- 
ances and services and facilities when 
discriminatory. 
OTHER LAWS 


There have been other laws passed since 
the above dates that are used as a guide by 
the Federal Trade Commission, but the basic 
argument between gasoline retailers and 
their suppliers is the “good faith—meeting 
competition” defense that has been estab- 
lished under the loophole found in the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

All major suppliers, I believe, use some 
form of subsidy, rebate, or special allowance 
under the guise of good faith—meeting com- 
petition to discriminate in wholesale prices 
to their dealers, to foster, promote, and en- 
courage gasoline price wars. Because the 
United States Supreme Court ruled in favor 
of the oil companies, it has given the sup- 
pliers the chance to establish a method of 
control over the retail price of gasoline. 

The argument of gasoline retailers in their 
effort to eliminate price discriminations al- 
together is going to have to be sharp to 
defeat the proponents of discriminatory 
pricing tactics. 

The self-styled champions of the competi- 
tive and free enterprise system scoff at the 
idea of halting price discrimination. These 
self-styled champions argue that it does 
not matter if competition is destroyed so 
long as it is done in good faith. These same 
individuals say that nondiscriminatory pric- 
ing practices would create soft competition 
and that competition involving price dis- 
crimination is hard competition. 

CLEAN MARKET GOAL 

The membership of SCSSA is of the opin- 
ion that dealer aid, subsidies, rebates, and 
special allowances should be eliminated if 
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we are to have a clean and legitimate mar- 
ket. 

Soft competition, as it is referred to by 
our most capable opponents, is created by 
them for the simple reason they have con- 
vinced the majority of gasoline retallers that 
they are in competition with the dealer 
across the street and not the dealer of their 
same brand. 

It Is our contention that after the sup- 
plier sells a dealer gasoline at wholesale, 
he has no right whatsoever to stipulate a 
selling price, nor has he the right to give 
a lower price to his customer to meet a 
dealer's price of another brand. Suppliers 
are in competition with each other at the 
wholesale level and that is the only time 
that one refiner is in competition with an- 
other refiner as far as the retailer is con- 
cerned. 

When large sellers are not permitted to 
discriminate in price between purchasers lo- 
cated in different communities, with the ef- 
fect of smothering a small seller operating 
in only one of them, or when they are not 
permitted to discriminate between large and 
small buyers competing in the same com- 
munity, the hardest kind of competition 
will result. 

SOFT COMPETITION 


This is the kind of competition which 
Places upon sellers the necessity of lower- 
ing prices generally in order to sell at all. 
When the supplier is able to discriminate 
in price, it creates the softest type of com- 
petition, but when he is forced to lower 
his tank-wagon price, this creates the type 
of competition known as hard and 
the part that suppliers do not like because 
they have all their commercial accounts and 
other sources tied in to this price. 

Naturally, the gasoline retailer wants this 
type of hard competition because he wants 
to operate his place of business on 
and efficiency for profit and he knows to be 
able to do this, he has to eliminate the 
main source that is barring his success. 


ANOTHER EFFORT 


Gasoline retailers have been unsuccessful 
during the past 5 years to have the loophole 
in the Robinson-Patman Act plugged so the 
good faith, meeting competition defense 
would be eliminated; however, they will try 
to have this amended during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. ~ 

Only a quirk of fate defeated them in 1956 
when the Senate adjourned with the equal- 
ity-of-opportunity bill lying dormant in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

In accordance with the wishes of the mem- 
bership of SCSSA, the board of directors 
have unanimously voted to continue sup- 
port of the equality-of-opportunity bill in 
an effort to protect small-business men from 
discriminatory practices. 

Gasoline retailers can no longer afford to 
finance gasoline price wars, nor can they af- 
ford to operate their place of business on 
any other basis but service and efficiency, 


The Controversy Between Egypt and 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. , under 
unanimous consent of the House I am 
pleased to have reproduced ia the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
text of a telegram I sent today to the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, United 
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States Secretary of State, relating to the 
controversy between Israel and Egypt 
and the proposed imposition of sanctions 
on Israel by the United Nations, Cer- 
tainly the United States of America 
should never compromise principle for 
expediency even though the expediency 
might involve oil riches beyond the com- 
prehension of man. 

The telegram follows: j 

FEBRUARY 20, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The leadership and the respect of the 
United States among the free nations as well 
as with the people all over the world will 
be seriously damaged if for any reason the 
United States should compromise principle 
for expediency. Israel is not an aggressor 
nation in this current critis. Israel has 
been forced to fight to protect its land and 
its people ever since it was established as 
a sovereign State. Israel is not making a 
demand to keep Sgyptian territory won by 
the sword. Israel has not refused to com- 
ply with a request of the United Nations to 
withdraw its military forces from Egyptian 
territory. Israel has refused to withdraw 
its military forces from Egyptian territory 
unless Israel receives a guarantee of protec- 
tion by the United Nations from the con- 
stant acts of aggression of Egypt. As a 
sovereign free nation, the Government of Is- 
rael has a duty to protect its land and its 
people, In this crisis, Israel is doing exactly 
that which any responsible sovereign nation 
would do under similar circumstances. Is- 
rael's position in this crisis is completely 
right. 

In view of this fact I shall oppose with 
all my strength and power the imposition 
of sanctions or any similar vehicle of force 
upon the Government of Israel either by the 
United States of America or by the United 
Nations, 

Evrrm Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress, 


The FBI Story—A Report to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, back in 
1950, there appeared a book by one Max 
Lowenthal entitled “The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation.” To the casual ob- 
server, it was a pretentious looking vol- 
ume—some 500 pages, apparently well 
documented and seemingly representing 
a thorough study of that great agency of 
our National Government. The author 
took great pains to assert that this book 
was a complete and accurate picture of 
the FBI. 

This book, in fact, was not a serious 
study of the FBI at all. It was a compil- 
ation of distortions, innuendoes, and 
falsehoods the like of which have seldom 
been concocted by the mind of man. I 
took the floor of this House on November 
30, 1950, to warn against the pernicious, 
un-American and disgustingly foul 
stench which oozed from its pages. Mr. 
Lowenthal tried every device known to 
evil minds—from Machiavelli to Joseph 
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Stalin—to tear down the great accom- 
Plishments of J. Edgar Hoover and his 
men. Year after year these valiant men 
had worked, day and night, to protect 
our Nation from the enemies of crime 
and communism, only to see this steal- 
thy, malicious-minded character, with 
the stiletto of hypocrisy in his hand, at- 
tempt to assassinate its reputation. I 
was not alone in warning against the 
unfairness and inaccuracy of this pseu- 
do-study by Mr. Lowenthal. Many of 
my colleagues in Congress sounded simi- 
lar warnings. Newspaper editors, civic 
leaders, law enforcement officials, and 
men and women of all ranks of life 
joined to defend Mr. Hoover. 

For this reason all good Americans who 
have faith in truth and justice are over- 
joyed to learn that now, for the first 
time, our citizens have an accurate, fair, 
and complete account of the FBI—an ac- 
count which shows up Mr. Lowenthal's 
book as the warped product of a poison- 
pen mind. I refer to Don Whitehead’s 
best seller, The FBI Story: A Report to 
the People, only recently published by 
Random House. Where Lowenthal's 
book was prejudiced and biased, Mr. 
Whitehead's is fair and accurate; where 
Lowenthal's was twisted and distorted, 
using half-truths and quotations out of 
context to prove preconceived ideas, 
Whitehead, with the finesse of a trained 
historian, allows the facts to speak for 
themselves, The response to this book 
has been truly amazing. It has shot up 
to the top of best-seller lists, bookstores 
report that demand exceeds supply, and 
commentators and reviewers everywhere 
have given it a well-deserved pat on the 
back, The FBI Story is, indeed, a fine 
contribution of modern-day journalism 
to helping the American people know 
firsthand just how this vital agency of 
the Government works. 

The quality of this book is stamped by 
the integrity and ability of its author. 
Don Whitehead, I am proud to say, is a 
good southern boy. He was born in Vir- 
ginia and grew up in Kentucky. He at- 
tended the university of that distin- 
guished State, later becoming affiliated 
with a Harlan, Ky., newspaper. From 
then his rise was rapid until in World 
War II he became renowned as one of 
the Nation’s top war correspondents, 
later to be awarded two Pulitzer prizes. 
Mr. Whitehead worked for the Associated 
Press and his assignments sound like the 
rolleall of American troops in action. He 
was a front-line correspondent, and, in 
fact, was involved in five amphibious as- 
sault landings, including D-day on Nor- 
mandy Beach. In 1950, with the out- 
break of the Korean war, Whitehead, 
again as an Associated Press correspond- 
ent, was with our troops at the Inchon 
landing, the capture of Seoul, the cam- 
paign in North Korea. For his excellent 
stories, often pounded out amid the most 
trying conditions, Mr. Whitehead was 
awarded his first Pulitzer prize. In 1952 
Whitehead was 1 of 3 reporters selected 
to accompany General Eisenhower, then 
President-elect, on his famous mission 
to Korea. For his coverage of this his- 
toric visit he received his second Pulitzer 
prize. At present he is chief of the 
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Washington Bureau of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

This professional ability of Mr. White- 
head comes forth in his book. He had 
access, within the limits of. security, to 
the records of the FBI. He was free to 
examine them at will, to ask questions 
and to draw his own conclusions. Fre- 
quently he had the opportunity to review 
information never previously known out- 
side the FBI itself. He was able, work- 
ing day after day, to trace the rise of the 
FBI, from its earliest beginnings in 
1908, for almost half a century. He saw 
clearly the problems faced by this organ- 
ization, the personalities involved, the 
steps taken to carry out its responsibili- 
ties, and finally, the record it has made, 
After carefully examining these docu- 
ments and records, he wrote—page after 
page, chronicling, fact by fact—the story 
as he saw it. ‘This book represents the 
facts, gleaned at first hand, by an able 
American journalist, free to write as he 
pleased. 

The very title of the book, The FBI 
Story: A Report to the People, is indica- 
tive of Whitehead's approach—so unlike 
Mr. Lowenthal's. Whitehead, carefully 
analyzing the facts, wanted to give the 
American people—in the same spirit he 
had served them for years as a newspaper 
reporter—the facts. This book repre- 
sents his report about the FBI to the 
people. 

And what he found gives pride to all 
true Americans. After seeing the FBI 
in operation—in World War I, against 
the gangsters of the 1930's, in the fight 
against World War II espionage and sub- 
version, in the battle against commu- 
nism— Whitehead came to the basic 
conclusion that it “represents the peo- 
ple's effort to achieve government by 
law.” He was satisfied that it was an 
agency protecting justice, freedom, and 
the rights of the individual. He found 
that it was as interested in securing the 
facts to exonerate the innocent as to 
convict the guilty. He saw the FBI as an 
agency worthy of the highest traditions 
of this great Nation. It is doing its job 
well. The American people have noth- 
ing to fear from it. 

All of us in this Nation can take great 
pride in the achievements of the FBI. 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, its Director, is a 
great servant of the American people. 
He has devoted his entire life to public 
service, emphasizing the highest ideals 
of integrity, incorruptibility, and loyalty. 
America needs more men like J. Edgar 
Hoover. We can give thanks to Mr. 
Whitehead for giving us the true story 
of the FBI and laying to rest, once and 
for all, the distortions of Mr. Lowenthal. 


The Refugee Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 
IN THE DOGAN eee 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, all Ameri« 
cans, I believe, are possessed of generosity 
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and à sympathetic feeling toward the 
misfortunes of their fellow man. We 
are anxious to help those who need help. 
Charity is a wonderful thing, but I sub- 
mit that to carry charity to the extent 
of destroying our own economic founda- 
tion is really defeating the entire pur- 
pose of doing good. 

It is with growing alarm that I have 
followed the Hungarian refugee situa- 
tion. At its inception the refugee pro- 
gram was not a large undertaking and 
the number of refugees was a realistic 
figure. But that number has increased 
by leaps and bounds and the original pro- 
gram to open our doors to a few un- 
fortunates has broadened to the point 
where we are almost engulfed by a tide 
of immigrants who, in my opinion, could 
scarcely qualify as bona fide refugees. I 
often wonder just what constitutes a 
“refugee.” Is it someone who is discon- 
tented with the way of life in his home- 
land and seeks greener pastures else- 
_ Where? Is it someone who for economic 

or social reasons wishes to make a new 
start? Is it someone who has become 
ambitious to travel to a modern day 
utopia, which is exactly what America 
Means to many peoples of this world? 
I rather think that the term “refugee” 
probably encompasses all of these cate- 
gories of humanity. 

I find it hard to generate much en- 
thusiasm over the Hungarian refugees 
who have deserted their homeland in 
time of crisis and who under the guise 
of freedom fighters have migrated in 
wholesale lots to the promised land— 
America. 

And now comes a special message from 
Our President who is asking that our 
Nation's welcome mat be thrown down to 
the countless hordes who are oppressed 
by communism. The very first question 
that comes to my mind is, Where are our 
native-born citizens going to eventually 
wind up if we keep bringing large por- 
tions of the rest of the world into this 
land of ours which is bounded on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and on the 
West by the Pacific Ocean and on the 
North by Canada and the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico and Mexico? Sooner or 
later we will burst at the seams. It does 
not make sense to crowd and crowd and 
Overcrowd because such continued im- 
1 will surely lead to our down- 

all. 

The McCarran-Walter Act has cer- 
tainly proven entirely adequate to our 
immigration program and the attendant 
Problems. There is no reason to depart 
from a program which is adequate and 
designed to take care of normal immi- 
gration problems without flooding our 
Poulation with those from other lands. 
In my opinion there is no justification 
or merit to the President's request for 
Virtually an open-door policy favoring 
Worldwide immigration into the United 
States. 

I might add that we must not overlook 
that part of the world which we know 
as the Far East when we consider refu- 
gees from communism. I am sure there 
&re untold millions in the Far East who 
Could qualify on that basis just as there 
are millions in the Middle East and in 

pean countries. 


“they are preconceptions. 
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The Middle East and Future Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I take great pride in submitting 
a speech delivered by my colleague from 
Maine, the Honorable FRANK M. COFFIN. 
This was given on February 7, 1957 be- 
fore the Augusta-Hallowell Chamber of 
Commerce in August, Maine. It sum- 
marizes some of his basic, and I consider 
refreshing, thinking in the field of for- 
eign affairs. The views of this freshman 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee are most welcome and con- 
tain much merit for consideration. 

THE MIDDLE East AND FUTURE FOREIGN POLICY 


As I look back over this first month of the 
85th Congress, the deepest impression I can 
report to you is that 1957 will be a watershed 
year in the history of our foreign policy. By 
this I mean that decisions are called for 
which will change the course of that policy. 
Neither the problems facing us nor the tem- 
per of the people themselves give us the lux- 
ury of making no choice at all. 

If the choice is to be a sound one—mill- 
tarily, diplomatically, economically, and 
morally—then both the Congress and the 
American people must engage in as intensive 
a project of fact-gathering, redefinition of 
goals, and reevalution of policies as has oc- 
curred at any time in our history. We are 
favored in this project by several factors: 
There is no immediate threat of a hot war; 
this is not an election year; the American 
people are alert to the dangers of the spread 
of Communist influence; and we now have an 
experience of a decade in foreign military 
and economic aid. 

But there are several obstacles to the kind 
of policy review that the times demand. 
They all stem from attitudes of mind which 
many of us share. We are convinced of our 
unselfishness and generosity, and are hurt 
when our efforts are not appreciated, or our 
motives misconstrued. We have spent $60 
billion in 10 years and we yearn for an end 
to this drain on our resources, particularly 
when we see that some of this money has 
been wasted or spent to no apparent effect. 
We cannot understand why nations should 
hesitate a moment in choosing between 
Soviet communism and true democracy. We 
cannot understand why nations want to be 
spared the necessity of choosing either form 
of government. We are inclined to distrust 
any government that does not promote our 
kind of capitalism. And, being a Nation 
traditionally good at horse trading, we do 
not think it ever good business or sense to 
give aid of any kind without some guaranty 
in return by way of pacts, bases, or other 
commitments. 

These attitudes are obstacles, not because 
they are wrong or unjustified, but because 
In solving any 
problem, preconceptions must be pushed 
aside, to let in the facts. Not until scientists 
acknowledged that there was something 
smaller than the atom was it possible to make 
progress in nuclear physics. 

If we can put aside these preconceptions, 
let us look at these three areas of facts, goals, 
and politics, 

The facts of international life in this year 
of decision, 1957, are these: 
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1. The United States is the most powerful 
nation in the world in its natural resources, 
its skilled research and technical personnel, 
its armed forces, and in the power of its 
traditions. : 

2. All resources except the last—its ideals 
and traditions—are limited and capable of 
being surpdssed by another nation or group 
of nations. A 

3. The Soviet Union is fast developing its 
basic industries, its educational system, its 
military forces and weapons. Although 
still behind us in quality and quantity in 
most of its development, at its present rate 
Russia will substantially close all gaps within 
another generation, barring any internal 
Soviet collapse. 

4. The Communist bloc of nations already 
claims one-half of the world’s population. 

5. The key to needed raw materials, base 
supports, staging areas, land and water lines 
of communication and transportation—and 
therefore the key to economic and military 
survival—for the free nations of the world 
lies in the underdeveloped, recently colonial, 
and fiercely nationalistic nations of Africa, 
the Middle East, South and Southeast Asia. 
Even within the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, these nations are becoming 
the key to the passage of resolutions. 

6. The forces seething within these na- 
tions, as Justice Douglas recently said, are 
a rebellion against feudalism, a burning de- 
sire for independence, a striving for equality, 
and a distrust of the only kind of capitalism 
they know—colonial capitalism. To this last 
we must add the ever-present fact of extreme 
and ever increasing poverty. 

7. The Russians in their post-Stalin pose, 
play these five themes with increasing skill. 
They oaar presah the merits of communism 
as a philosophy. They join the lists against 
feudalism by fighting for land reform. They 
pose as champions of independence. They 
have taken great pains to treat Asians on 
the same level as Caucasians. They have 
associated themselves with the new socialist 
leaders in Asia. And in so doing they bid 
well to win the uncommitted nations. 

Beyond these techniques Russia seeks 
credit for warring against poverty. She 
displays her schools, factories, new cities, 
farm equipment, makes loans, and sends 
technicians to the impressed Asian—and 
often without strings attached. 

Here are some of the things Russia points 
to: Grain elevators, hydroelectric plants, and 
irrigation systems in Afghanistan; a steel 
mill in India; a technological institute in 
Burma; a nuclear physics laboratory in 
Egypt; fertilizer mills in Yugoslavia. This, to 
put it mildly, is rugged competition. These 
accomplishments may not match ours, but 
that is not the point. The point is that 
these achievements are far ahead of anything 
these people have known. 

These I believe to be the facts essential to 
a review of our foreign policy. They need to 
be documented; they need to be presented 
to the people. The understanding of these 
facts by the people is the first step in any 
major rethinking of policy. 

It is also vital to restate the goals of 
American foreign policy, whatever may be 
the particular plans and policies to achieve 
them. I doubt that many would disagree 
with these objectives: 

1. To keep the economy of the United 
States healthy. This means not only check- 
ing the force of inflation, but maintaining 
a reasonable rate of increase in the national 
product and avoiding excessive taxation. 
This in turn implies keeping our interna- 
tional obligations within our means. 

2. To maintain an adequate Defense Es- 
tablishment. 

3. To help maintain the stability and 
a of our traditional allies and neigh- 

rs. 

4. To strengthen our relationships with the 
nations with whom we have agreements or 
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cooperative arrangements. This means all 
“the nations of NATO, the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organizations, and the Baghdad Pact. 

5. To bring about a freedom-orientation 
on the part of uncommitted nations of 
Africa, the Middle East, and south Asia. 

6. To strengthen the United Nations as an 
Increasingly effective force for peace with 
freedom. 

To state our goals and to realize them are 
two quite diferent matters. Even to 
agree upon our methods will challenge our 
energy, our tolerance for harsh facts and 
new ideas, our imagination, and our deter- 
mination. 

Before discussing our choice of methods 
it is all important to place the Middle East 
resolution in proper perspective. It does not 
spare us the duty of making this reevalua- 
tion of policy we have been talking about. 

I supported the resolution in the House be- 
cause I was convinced there was no alterna- 
tive which would not be more dangerous to 
us. Although there were only 61 dissenting 
votes, it is fair to say that no one who spoke 
for the resolution did so with enthusiasm or 
with the feeling that this solved our prob- 
Jems. 

The resolution is merely a recognition— 
perhaps a belated one—that the Middle East 
is just as important to our security and the 
peace of the world as Canada, Mexico, or 
the Panama Canal. But is no more than a 
warning signal to Russia and an attempt to 
give short range military and economic aid 
to those nations of the Middle East who are 
disposed to accept it. 

In the broadest sense it is not policy. It 
4s a device which will give us a little time to 
make policy. It is not policy because it gives 
us no specific positive objectives to govern 
our use of armed forces, our supplying of 
military or economic assistance. It says only 
that we are against international commu- 
nism and are for national independence. 
‘These are not enough if we are to be effective, 
if peace is to be established, and if the affec- 
tion and loyalty of the free nations of the 
world are to be secured. 

In what direction does the answer lie? 
Without posing as an expert, claiming to be 
original, or attempting to give specific an- 
sewers at this time, let me suggest some 
standards that should guide our thinking 
during the coming year. 

1. We should recognize that year-to-year 
foreign aid planning is an invitation to inem- 
ciency and waste. The administration sel- 
dom has a definite idea of what it will do 
with funds appropriated; the Congress be- 
comes increasingly resentful of granting 
blank checks; the administrators don't know 
how far to go in their planning; the recipient 
countries never know what they can count 
on; and our people are merely conscious of 
an endless drain. 

We should thoroughly explore setting up a 
program for a substantial period of time so 
that programing and administration proceed 
on an orderly basis. 

2. There should be standards governing 
expenditures. These standards should recog- 
nize that countries differ in their ability to 
use funds productively—because of their 
stage of development, the adequacy of trained 
personnel, and the extent to which prior 
programing has been done. We should learn 
irom our prior experience in Iran, for exam- 
ple, where, although our prime objective of 
keeping Iran out of the Communist orbit has 
so far been achieved, the program was ac- 
companied by tremendous loseness in ad- 
ministration. 

3. Techniques of administering aid funds 
should be developed and vigorously applied. 
These techniques should begin with the de- 
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scription of the need presented to Congress, 
should continue with sound accounting sys- 
tems, and include detailed reports of progress 
made. 

4. Adequate trained personnel to admin- 
ister such programs should be available be- 
fore any program is launched. 

5. Programs should be set up with the ob- 
jective of terminating dependence on the 
United States as soon as possible. In the 
early stages of development, this means, 
paradoxically, not making the mistake of 
giving too little or erecting unrealistic stand- 
ards for repayment. In the middle stages 
it may mean loans to be repaid on a flexible 
basis, depending on the rate of economic 
progress. Throughout it means insisting 
that local governments do all that they rea- 
sonably can with their own resources and it 
means using loans rather than grants when- 
ever practicable. 

6. It may prove after intensive study that 
our own best interest is served by not making 
aid dependent upon military or diplomatic 
strings. As we have seen in the matter of 
bases, such strings are easily broken. And 
the effort to attach them may well undo the 
effect we are striving for, It may well be, 
therefore, that our emphasis should be on 
sound economic development looking to a 
sound business basis for transactions, with 
less emphasis on illusory diplomatic under- 
takings. 

7. In any economic planning, we in New 
England see the wisdom of taking into 
account the effect on our own industries 
of the creatures we may help create. Every 
effort should be made to see to it that the 
economy brought into being is useful to 
the local country without turning into a 
Frankenstein monster which then turns 
on us. 

8. In any such new approach to foreign 
aid, we in the United States have every 
reason to hope that there will develop within 
the framework of the United Nations an 
agency for administering the standards we 
set up. We do not want to be in the posi- 
tion of unilaterally turning down a country's 
application, for no matter how sound an 
economic reason. Neither do we want our 
motives to be construed as colonial or im- 

by those all too eager to do so. 

nderlying these suggestions is the con- 
viction that the effectiveness of any eco- 
nomic-aid program lies not in the amount 
of dollars but in the way such a program is 
administered. In many instances we have 
undoubtedly spent too much, too soon, for 
too little results. 

As Dr. Judd of our Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee stated to me, there are three ques- 
tions to ask in determining a program of 
economie aid: 

1. What does the Nation need? 

2. What can it use effectively? 

3. What can it receive with self-respect? 

Too often we have asked only the first 
question. We must realize that we cannot 
hope to radically alter standards of living 
overnight. All we can hope to do is to 
make it possible for the peoples participating 
in any aid program to make visible, steady 
progress. The sense and stability of progress 
are the practicable objectives of any realistic 


program. 

Much, therefore, can be done to profit by 
our past experience, to eliminate waste, to 
strengthen our effectiveness, and to work 
toward the time when such programs will 
not be necessary. The task is arduous. But 
the only alternatives are a series of actions 
improvised to meet crises after they have 
occurred, or a fortress America with waters 
of hostility lapping our very shores. The 
stakes are survival in a free world. 


February 20 
Abraham Lincoln 
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Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions last week it was my 
distinct privilege to appear before public 
gatherings in the Midwest to pay tribute 
to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

In making these Lincoln Day ad- 
dresses, I drew upon the vast amount of 
Lincoln lore for inspiration and guid- 
ance. Some of the best material I re- 
viewed was sent to me by Donna Work- 
man, 601 West Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago. In order that more students 
might have access to these lines, which 
make a significant contribution to the 
Lincoln legend, I ask for the privilege of 
extending in the Recorp: first, the letter 
I received from Donna Workman, second, 
a short tribute to Lincoln by Donna 
Workman, third, a brief biography from 
the pen of Carl Sandburg, and fourth, a 
collection of quotations by Lincoln. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Honorable FRED SCHWENGEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The enclosed represents my re- 
spect. to the growing dimension of Abraham 
Lincoln in our land, and in all the world. 

I offer it to you, a pillar of the living monu- 
ment of Lincoln's people, in all respect and 
in all respectful challenge. 

The air about us vibrates with alarums of 
crises. Are they as great as those Lincoln 
stilled? Are they, in all truth? And if they 
are, as they well may be, will they be solved 
with less humility, with less humanity, with 
less candor than the great Lincoln grew? Is 
it sacrilege to ask of our present leaders and 
governors, of our present jurists and arbiters, 
that they fearlessly aspire to become Lincolns 
for the sake of our country and our species? 

Lincoln sought to lead his people in the 
path that a just, righteous and Jealous God 
of all men, would bless. God's blessing upon 
our land is his visitation upon our people of 
great power. What is given can be taken 
away. 

Let us not pay cynical honor to Lincoln 
from the pinnacle of our present power. Let 
us never repay his humility with arrogance 
or superiority. 

The leaders of our great Nation can aspire 
to no greater triumph for our country, or 
for themselves, than to emulate this titan of 
democratic belief and practice. 

Nothing less is worthy of our land. 

Nothing less will preserve it. 

The solution for us all for all time is that 
of Lincoln. 

Our future is a sainted one if we deserve it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donna WORKMAN, 

Abraham Lincoln who rescued a whole 

race of men from slavery and saved the 
American experiment in democracy for all 
time, has become in the near century since 
his death, a kind of symbol of all the good 
toward which humanity is striving; a living 
proof that man can attain that good. 
. Reyered to the point of worship, both in this 
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country and abroad, his name has come to 
mean many things; as if the very name itself 
spells out the truest meanings of honesty, 
compassion, humor, and wisdom. Yet, he 
lives on for people as a man, a flesh and blood 
and bone human being whose greatness they 
can accept because they can accept his origin, 
his ways, his laughter. He is like a neighbor 
with whom to swap yarns over the back fence 
at sunset; he is easy walking, easy talking. 
You don't have to play up to him and he 
won't play down to you. You know where 
you are with Lincoln. And yet, there is that 
dedication in him, that urge of destiny run- 
ning through him and the strength to answer 
the challenge, and you wonder. Is some of 
this same greatness in my neighbor, my son, 
myself? There may well be, for Lincoln was 
one of us. Lincoln was all of us. He was 
spokesman for all that went before him in 
the building of America and everything for 
which we have since fought to preserve. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(By Carl Sandburg) 


Born February 12, 1809, near Hodgenville, 
Ky., in a clay floor cabin, no windows and 
one door, Abraham Lincoln grew up in wild- 
erness, in summer barefoot, his winter boot- 
wear deerskin moccasins. Grammar, his- 
tory, surveying he learned from books alone, 
often by candle or wood-fire light. The 
family moved to Indiana, then to Illinois, 
where the boy at 21 took up life at New 
Salerh, pioneer hilltop on the Sangamon 
River. As a storekeeper in New Salem, Lin- 
coln was popular, well liked, but a business 
failure. Moving from New Salem to nearby 
Springfield, he there practiced law and spent 
most of his life. 

In politics he won office in 8 out of 11 
elections. Amid conditions fequiring a 
“dark horse” candidate for President he was 
elected and took oath of office amid the 
wild storm of a divided Nation. He headed 
and directed the 1861-65 war of the North- 
ern States against Southern secession and 
independence. His was the master mind of 
a conflict employing larger armies across a 
wider area than ever before in human his- 
tory, If Washington achieved independ- 
ence for the American Republic, Lincoln 
Was more than any other man the architect 
of the Union. The chief memorial to him 
is a united Nation and love and reverence 
of him among millions in America and in 
the family of man over the earth. More 
than 6,000 books and pamphlets have been 
Written about him. 

His acts and utterances over 56 years of 
life are taken by many, the world over, as 
the best personal key to the mysteries of 
democracy and popular government. He is 
seen as a symbol of his nation being truly 
“the last best hope of earth.” The marvel- 
Ously mingled tragic and comic elements of 
his personality brought one comment: 
“Perhaps no other human clay-pot has held 
More laughter and tears.” 


Abraham Lincoln said— 

Honesty: I have always wanted to deal with 
everyone I meet candidly and honestly. If 
I have made any assertion not warranted by 
facts, and it is pointed out to me, I will 
Withdraw it cheerfully. 

Compassion: I can only say that I have 
acted upon my best convictions, without 
Selfishness or malice, and that by the help 
ot God I shall continue to do so. 

Accomplishment: He who does something 
at the head of one regiment will eclipse him 
Who does nothing at the head of a hundred. 

Good and evil: Stand with anybody that 
Stands right. Stand with him while he is 
Tight, and part with him when he goes 
Wrong. . 

International relations: Can aliens make 
treaties easier than friends can make laws? 
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Can treaties be more faithfully enforced 
between aliens than laws can among friends? 

Labor; I am always for the man who wishes 
to work. 

Liberty: Let every man remember that to 
violate the law is to trample on the blood 
of his father, and to tear that charter of his 
own and his children’s liberty. 

Success: We can succeed only by concert. 
It is not “can any of us imagine better?“ 
but, “can we all do better?” 

Motives: Ready are we all to cry out and 
ascribe motives when our toes are pinched. 

Patriotism; Gold is good in its place but 
living, brave, patriotic men are better than 
gold. = 

Peace: With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; to 
bind up the Nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle“ 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace, among ourselves, 
and with all nations. 

Freedom: As our case is new, so we must 
think anew, and act anew. We must dis- 
enthrall ourselves, and then we shall save 
our country. 

Prophecy: Fellow citizens, we cannot es- 
cape history. We * *è è will be remembered 
in spite of ourselves. No personal signifi- 
cance or insignificance can spare one or an- 
other of us. The fiery trial through which 
we pass will light us down, in honor or 
dishonor, to the latest generation. 


Character Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including the following 
address given by Mr. George E. String- 
fellow of the Thomas A. Edison Indus- 
tries of West Orange, N. J. It is a 
thought-provoking statement and I 
commend it to all Members of the 
Congress: 

REMARKS BY GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, LONG- 
TIME BUSINESS ASSOCIATE OF THE LATE 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON, BEFORE THE TEMPLE 
EmANv-EL, FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA., JANU- 
ary 25, 1957 À 
It was my privilege 2 years ago to accept 

the generous invitation of your beloved 
rabbi to address your Friday evening reli- 
gious service. It afforded me an opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to my friend Dr, Marius 
Ranson and to remind you of your great and 
good fortune in having him as your spiritual 
leader, He has a disciplined mind, broad 
human sympathies and the ability to divine 
the things of the spirit that undergird our 
way of life. 

The subject of that address was “Can 
Capitalism and Communism Co-Exist in the 
Same World.” While I, of course, lay no 
claim to the gift of prophecy—in view of 
the epic struggle of the Hungarian people to 
throw off the shackles of their enslavement, 
may I recall to your minds some of the 


-things which I said. 


“All forms of tyranny and despotism 
eventually destroy themselves. Though 
temporarily successful, they breed the desire 
to resist faster than tyrants can generate 
power to overcome the resistance. Political 

„ 
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structures without the cement of mutual 
trust and love of fellowmen eventually fall 
apart. Those who cannot be safely en- 
slaved must be liquidated. That is why one 
purge must of necessity follow another. I 
am therefore convinced that the commu- 
nistic system contains the seed of its own 
destruction.” 

We know now, if we did not know then, 
that Soviet communism is not only stark 
reaction but it is a monstrous evil—a 
godless tyranny which destroys life, enslaves 
men’s bodies, warps and distorts men's 
character. The Hungarian people portray 
deathless courage in exposing the hollow 
mockery of the Communist slogan of “peace- 
ful co-existence.” The heroic struggle of 
the God-fearing Hungarian people has, I 
believe, done more than any other single 
event in the past decade to reveal the real 
nature of the Communist threat to peace 
and freedom in the world. 

I come to you tonight to discuss another 
subject that is close to my heart—“char- 
acter development.” You may wonder why 
I, a layman, presume to discuss a subject 
that is usually reserved for educators and 
religious leaders. It is because character is 
given a subordinate place today, that I want 
to stress its primary importance. We know 
that the kind of people we are determines 
the kind of a nation we have; that it is 
character in a man that counts. 

The character of the men who shaped the 
Soviet Union and the character of the men 
who built America are indeed a study in 
contrasts. The fruits of their efforts here 
and in Russia are s 

The first constitution adopted for the gov- 
ernment of a community on this continent 
was the “Mayflower Compact” which began, 
“In the name of God, Amen.” 

In the Declaration of Independence are 
found these words: “Appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the World for the rectitude 
of our intentions, and for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence.” This re- 
cognition of dependence on Almighty God 
which guided the men who wrote our Federal 
Constitution, has also been set forth in spe- 
cific language in the constitutions of our 
States. Moreover, the symbols that the 
founding fathers used were no less signifi- 
cant as an expression of our reliance on God. 
The Great Seal of the United States is re- 
plete with spiritual symbolism. On our 
coins is stamped, In God We Trust.” 

This conception of a nation under God is 
both our great legacy and our great commit- 
ment as a free people. It is the background 
against which our discussion of character 
development proceeds. . 

Let us make clear what we mean by “char- 
acter” and by “character development.“ 
Samuel Smiles, British author, in 1871, 85 
years ago speaking of “good character” said: 

“Good character is human nature in its 
best form. It is moral order embodied in 
the individual. Men of character are not 
only the conscience of society, but in every 
well-governed state; they are its best motive 
power, for it is moral qualities which, in the 
main, rule the world.” 

By character we mean the sum of those 
attributes that make for moral influence and 
efficiency in an individual. Good character 
must combine sanity with honesty, decency, 
perseverance, will power, and a desire to 
deal justly with our neighbors. By char- 
acter development” we mean the cultivation 
of those traits of good character that make 
the individual a good member of the family 
and a good citizen of the community. 

Broadly speaking, there are three institu- 
tions which are fundamental in the devel- 
opment of good character: 

1. The home, 

2. The church and synagogue, and 

3. The school, 
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THE HOME 


Of these three institutions, the first and 
oldest is the home. Here is the family, the 
nucleus of the common life. The family is 
the basic social unit, the center of the early 
training of the child for cooperative living. 
It is our most important device for passing 
to the young the experience of the race. 
Children learn by imitating their elders and 
by taking part in the duties and joys of 
family life. It is in the home that the habits 
of speech are formed. It is the family that 
sets the child in its ways of thinking, its 
tastes, manners, ideas, and ideals. Years ago 
psychologists realized that traits of charac- 
ter are developed during the early years of 
childhood which later condition adult beha- 
vior. As the twig is bent, so grows the 
tree.“ For better or sometimes for worse, 
the family shapes the child. 


THE CHURCH AND SYNAGOGUE 


The second basic institution for character 
development is the church and synagogue. 
Here are enshrined those eternal moral values 
and spiritual insights in both the Christian 
and Jewish faiths. Both church and syna- 
gogue are centers of religious instruction. 
I shall not outline the various ways this 
substantial and far-reaching instruction is 
performed. 

While there are many differences in reli- 
gious approach, there are three beliefs which 
Christians and Jews have in common, that 
constitute a basis for character development 
through instruction in religion and spiritual 
values. 

A. From our belief in one God, the Father 
of Mankind, comes our belief in the brother- 
hood of man. 

B. We share in common the Ten Com- 
mandments the basis of morality. 

C. The Bible, the inspired word of God, 
ts the great spiritual heritage of both Chris- 
tians and Jews. It touches man at his depth 
and lifts him to his greatest height. It is 
the incomparable guide to moral conduct. 

With our common faith in God, the com- 
mandments of moral conduct, and in our 
devotion to the Bible as the revelation of 
God's plan and as a source of moral and 
spiritual instruction,-both church and syna- 
gogue make a great contribution to thar- 
acter development. 

THE SCHOOL 


The third institution concerned with 
character development is the school. From 
the days of Plato to the present, there have 
been those who hold the ultimate aim of 
education is training of character. The 
future of civilization depends on an im- 
provement in character and conduct. The 
most important problems in industry are 
not those in technology, production, or 
finance, they are human relations. 

If we are to develop tolerance and firm- 
ness, boldness and prudence, honesty and 
courage, confidence and humility, stability 
and freedom, we must make character devel- 
opment the object of educational training. 

Training must begin in the nursery and 
continue throughout the period of formal 
education. It should include both civic and 
social training, it should include both mental, 
moral, and physical instruction. I consider 
the work of Girl Scouts, and Boy Scouts, and 
DeMolay important auxiliary schools of citi- 
zenship. 

In recent years we have come to under- 
stand that education should be a continuous 


process. We now see important ways in 


which adult education can quicken the spirit 
of man that is in him. 

In a period of world crisis, it is even more 
important that we proclaim our faith in 
God. We who have grown up in this Nation 
under God, should dedicate ourselves to 
strengthening the home, the church, syna- 
gogue, and the schools, the basic institutions 
íor character development, 
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I conclude my remarks with those words 
of wisdom uttered by Confucius, the great 
Chinese philosopher who more than 2,000 
years ago said: 

“With righteousness in the heart, there 
will be beauty in the character; with beauty 
in the character, there will be harmony in 
the home; with harmony in the home, there 
will be order in the nation; with order in 
the nation, there will be peace in the world.” 

People desire above everything else, Peace 
on earth, good will toward men,” I know of: 
nothing that could accelerate the realization 
of that desire as quickly or as permanently 
as character development. 


Single-Item Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20,1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced a bill today which I believe will, if 
enacted, make a real contribution toward 
the control of nonessential expenditures 
by the Federal Government. My bill 
calls for a constitutional amendment 
which would authorize the Congress to 
empower the President to veto individual 
items in appropriation bills without veto- 
ing the entire bill. 3 

Presently, the Constitution makes no 
distinction between appropriation bills 
and organic legislation and requires the 
President either to sign or veto every 
measure in its entirety, even though he 
may approve certain parts and disap- 
prove others. Itis extremely difficult for 
a President to veto an appropriation bill 
in its entirety. Money for essential ex- 
penditures required by law must be ap- 
propriated before the new fiscal year be- 
gins. After a veto, often there is no time 
for Congress to reconsider the measure. 
Although the President may strongly ob- 
ject to some nonessential or exorbitant 
item in the appropriation bill, he cannot, 
by vetoing the entire bill, jeopardize the 
availability of the essential funds. Rec- 
ognizing the President's dilemma, Con- 
gress often pads appropriation bills with 
funds for pork-barrel projects. Congress 
also frequently attaches what is called a 
rider, which may amend some old or- 
ganic law or enact some new organic 
law having nothing whatever to do with 
appropriations. For example, in the 
84th Congress, the House attached to the 
defense appropriation bill a rider depriv- 
ing the Defense Department of the right 
to dispose of business-type projects in 
competition with private enterprise. Al- 
though President Eisenhower strenu- 
ously objected to that rider, he had no 
power to veto it separately but was com- 
pelled, in order to provide funds for mili- 
tary defense, to sign the entire bill. 

In the past, there have been several at- 
tempts to provide the President with the 
single-item veto power by writing that 
power directly into the body of the Con- 
stitution. These attempts have failed 
because of the fear that the President 
might abuse this power, and if the power 
should be written directly into the body 
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of the Constitution, the abuse could be 
corrected only by another constitutional 
amendment revoking the power, a proc- > 
ess ordinarily requiring about 7 years. 

My bill meets this objection. Instead 
of writing the single-item veto power di- 
rectly into the body of the Constitution, 
my bill would amend the Constitution to 
authorize the Congress to pass a statute 
granting the President this power. Un- 
der this process, if the President should 
abuse this power, then the power could 
be speedily revoked by the Congress it- 
self simply by the passage of an act re- 
pealing the statute. 

While there has recently been much 
pious talk in Congress about cutting the 
budget—a project which I most heartily 
endorse—my fear is that this Congress 
may instead try to increase the spending 
budget, or at least, individual items in 
the budget. If the President could veto 
these items without vetoing the whole 
bill, he would be better equipped to hold 
the line on Government spending and 
thereby control the menace of inflation. 
I earnestly trust that this bill will receive 
early and favorable consideration, 


Control Over Interstate Shipment of 
Firearms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which I feel would 
greatly strengthen control over the in- 
terstate shipment of firearms to those 
who may use them for illegal and wanton 


purposes. 

My bill would amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act of 1938 to prohibit any licensed 
person, a mail-order house, manufac- 
turer, or dealer from shipping or trans- 
porting a firearm across State lines to 
another person in a State which requires 
a permit for the purchase or possession 
of a gun, unless such shipment is made 
to a licensed manufacturer or dealer or 
the shipper receives proof positive of the 
buyer’s permission to own a gun in com- 
pliance with the law of his State. 

This bill specifies that the permit of 
the purchaser can either be shown to 
the licensed seller or the seller may re- 
ceive proof through certification by the 
licensing authorities in the person’s State 
that he has a permit. 

This legislation, Mr. Speaker, is di- 
rected mostly at the transportation of 
pistols, revolvers, and other small con- 
cealable firearms. There is no doubt 
that firearms of this nature are the ones 
which figure predominantly in crimes 
throughout the country involving mur- 
der, armed robbery, and so forth. 

My own State of Connecticut is one 
with stringent laws for firearms transac- 
tions within its boundaries. Connecticut 
requires permits to sell, records of sale, 
proven identity of the person, delayed 
delivery after filing for a permit to pos- 
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Sess and other precautionary require- 
ments. In spite of all this, five Connect- 
icut residents have been brutally mur- 
dered by the whims of seasoned thugs 
and gunmen within the last 2 months. 

Iam of the opinion that a great many 
of the crimes and murders which we 
have witnessed in Connecticut are being 
committed with weapons indiscrimi- 
Nately shipped in interstate traffic and 
it is for that reason that I am submitting 
this bill. 

As the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over firearms transactions 
within the State is questionable, likewise 
neither Connecticut nor any other State 
has control over interstate shipment of 
funs. This is specifically the obligation 
of the Federal Government in its power 
to regulate interstate commerce. 

Although the Federal Firearms Act 
Contains certain prohibitions against in- 
terstate shipment of guns it has proven 
to be an inadequate law, full of loopholes 
through which its intent can be grace- 
fully circumscribed. 

The language in the bill I proposed was 
designed to include all organizations 
Which are engaged in the transportation 
of guns across State lines. While mail- 
Order companies are supposedly licensed 
and required to keep records of sale, de- 
Scriptions of guns, name of buyer, and so 
forth, there is nothing in the present law 
Providing law enforcement agencies in 
the buyer's area or the State with copies 
of such information. 

It is entirely possible that a person 
With a record as long as his arm could 
now write away for a .32-caliber pistol 
he saw advertised in a sporting maga- 
Zine. Although the mail-order house re- 
Quires certain affidavits, the prospective 
buyer could easily lie in swearing he is 
Over 21 years of age, not an alien, never 
been convicted of a crime or violence 
and is not a fugitive from justice, for 
he knows the local or State police do 
Not even realize he will receive the pistol 
and the mail-order house will not go to 
the inconvenience and expense of test- 
ing the veracity of his statements. 

It is also possible that some such 
Mail-order houses do not even have 
licenses to ship or bother to keep records 
of sales since the licensing and records 
Provision in the Federal Firearms Act 
Now applies only specifically to manu- 
facturers or dealers. If a mail-order 
house considered itself merely as an 
agent of a licensed manufacturer or 
dealer, it could conceivably be within 
the law by not being licensed nor requir- 
ing affidavits from the prospective. pur- 
Chaser. 

In addition to bringing mail-order 
businesses and all other companies ship- 
Ping guns through interstate traffic 
under the same control by which licensed 
Manufacturers and dealers are now 
Soverned, my bill also requires that all 
licensed shippers, if shipping to another 
State, must send records of sales to the 
Proper law or police officials of the city, 
town, or political subdivision in which 
the prospective purchaser resides. These 
records must contain the date of sale, 
Caliber, make, model, and manufacturer's 
number of the gun, and the purchaser's 
name, age, address, and occupation and 
any other information required by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who admin- 
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isters the Federal Firearms Act. This 
procedure will provide law enforcement 
or police officials with complete and im- 
portant information on every single gun 
being sent into the States and, more im- 
portant, to whom the gun is shipped. 

Although I am familiar with the fire- 
arms laws in some of the States, I have 
not made an exhaustive study of the 
laws throughout the Nation. 

I know that Connecticut has very good 
laws. In fact, recently the Connecticut 
Police Chiefs Association has requested 
legislation for a longer waiting period 
before an applicant can take possession 
of a firearm purchased within the State 
and I strongly support such_a procedure 
by which the character and background 
of the prospective buyer can be carefully 
checked. , 

There are some States with painfully 
inadequate safeguards against illegal use 
and ownership of guns. The force of 
the act now applies more specifically to 
the shipment of guns to States where 
licenses to purchase and possess are nec- 
essary. It is my belief that for any 
State to be able to take advantage of 
the safeguards as spelled out in the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act it must have adequate 
regulations of its own to govern against 
illegal intrastate transactions. 

It is not my intention nor purpose 
that this legislation will curb the sale 
of firearms to persons using them for 
a hobby or other well intentioned 
reasons, as I know the use of firearms 
for such purposes is a healthy, whole- 
some, and popular form of recreation. 
This bill is purely a means to control 
against indiscriminate use of such dan- 
gerous weapons. 

I hope that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to which 
this bill will be referred gives this pro- 
posal its earnest and serious considera- 
tion and that the necessary reports will 
be obtained to enable the committee to 
present the bill to the floor for consider- 
ation by this body. 


The Corn Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, it has become 
public knowledge that the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the so-called 
farm bloc has been split right down the 
middle on a corn program. 

How badly split I don’t know, but I do 
know this—that the action taken by the 
committee Tuesday shows that it has 
become the vehicle for cheap political 
claptrap. . 

The basic trouble is that practically 
nobody seems to understand what the 
bill voted out of our committee Tuesday 
will actually do. 

Listen to this explanation by a publi- 
cation friendly to the bill of the pro- 
visions to add feed grains to the program: 

Corn grown outside the commercial corn 
producing area would be eligible for the same 
benefits as provided for other feed grains. 
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Other basics would be treated substan- 
tially the same as corn in the bill as it was 
agreed to by the committee majority. 

Producers could put acreage equal to 18 
percent of their allotments of cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, rice, or peanuts into the soil bank's 
AR program, providing that this acreage 
came out of the farm's normal feed grain 
plantings. Payments would be based on the 
local rate for corn, but in no event under 
$20 nor over $50 per acre. 

This provision aims to give other basics 
approximately equal treatment with corn. 
Cotton acreage is now 63 percent of normal, 
and wheat acreage 69 percent. The majority 
plan would allow producers to put half of 
their diverted acreage (15 percent of their 
historic acreage) of other basics into the 
soll bank and collect benefits if they cut 
their feed grain production by that amount. 


The hidden purpose back of the com- 
mittee action is to give an extra benefit 
for acreage diverted from cotton, pea- 
nuts, tobacco, and wheat, sometimes 
many years ago, under 20 years of 
Roosevelt-Truman agricultural programs 
that never worked, and of course, never 
could. 


Faith and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent of 
the House, I am pleased to have repro- 
duced in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the excellent poem en- 
titled “Faith and Freedom,” by Rose S. 
Goldman—Mrs. Frank Goldman, wife of 
the former distinguished president of 
B'nai B'rith. 

This poem seems to me to contain a 
very commanding message to all of us 
in relation to the Israeli-Egyptian crisis 
and the United Nations. Those who 
have faith must seek the right and those 
who are in the right must maintain it 
with their faith when all else is forsaken. 
Among freemen and free nations life 
may be destroyed but faith will live on 
forever. The faith of freemen can never 
be destroyed by force or expediency: 

FAITH AND FREEDOM 
(By Rose S. Goldman) 
Faith is a pierless bridge 
That spans the world that’s free, 
It holds the ocean’s ridge— 
Sturdy and fine to see. 
It takes the soul that's bold 
And locks it with its steel, 
It is fashioned well to hold 
Time's ever changing wheel. 


With Justice by its side, 
The bridge is rocked with fame, 
Generations point with pride: 
And sanctify its name. 


Craftmen built it well, 
And girded it for need, 
And men will always tell— 
Of its strength in word and deed. 


Men of the purple West, 
With courage cannot fail, 
They are equal to the test, 
Through hatred, storm or gale. 
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Congress Should Limit Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, what a wel- 
come and heartwarming valentine could 
have been offered to each and every 
American citizen last Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 14, 1957, if the House had acted in 
accordance with section 138 of the House 
Rules Manual of the 84th Congress 
which I understand became effective un- 
der the Legislative Reorganization Act. 
This rule requires a Joint Committee of 
the House and Senate to prepare and 
submit by February 15 of each year a 
legislative budget for the purpose of lim- 
iting expenditures. This procedure 
should be followed because it is the con- 
stitutional obligation of the Congress, 
not the President of the United States, 
to control the appropriation of the tax- 
payers’ money, and if we had followed 
the rule we could have already acted to 
reduce the budget and curb inflation. 
Certainly such a course of action is what 
the American people desire. 

Since no legislative budget was pre- 
pared or submitted the various spending 
bills will come to us piecemeal without, 
in my opinion, sufficient overall regard 
to a desirable ceiling. Yesterday our 
distinguished colleague from New York 
Mr. Ray] introduced House Resolution 
170, which would have set the budget at 
a limit of $65 billion, and provided that 
any Treasury revenue in excess of this 
amount in fiscal 1958 be used one-half 
to reduce the national debt and one-half 
toward a tax cut. 

I have not had an opportunity yet to 
study all implications and details of 
House Resolution 170, but in principle I 
subscribe to such a program of cutting 
drastically the budget. In other words, 
like any tailor we should cut our suit to 
fit our cloth. That is proper manage- 
ment procedure; that is good business 
practice. It is if we propose to hold the 
line and check inflation as well as lighten 
the heavy burden of taxation which the 
taxpayers of this Nation have shoulder- 
ed for so many years. 

The Federal Government has certain 
fixed charges. We have certain obliga- 
tions fixed by law that must be paid. 
‘These cannot be reduced. Also we have 
necessary adjustments in the salaries 
and annuities of Federal workers and re- 
tired people which must be made. If we 
do not keep Government rates of pay 
somewhere in line with private business 
and the cost of living it will increase 
turnover and result in false economy. I 
think, too, that normal services of the 
Government must go on. 

On the other hand there are many 
flexible appropriations, including de- 
fense and foreign aid. These must con- 
form to the pattern of fiscal responsibili- 
ty. Otherwise we will defeat our pur- 
pose and spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptey or unchecked inflation. Some 
such limit as $65 billion should be set, 
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and in this regard I hope the Rules Com- 
mittee will speedily grant public hearings 
on House Resolution 170. Its author, 
the gentleman from New York, is entitled 
to support and commendation for his ac- 
tion in submitting this resolution. I do 
not say that $65 billion is the right 
amount, but I do believe that an overall 
limit should be set, and regret that a 
joint committee was never appointed 
from the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate to prepare and submit by Feb- 
ruary 15 a budget in accordance with 
the recommandations of the legislative 
branch of the Government, which as I 
said is the one that is responsible for 
controlling Federal expenditures. 


* 


A Brief Summary by the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., of the Reasons 
Why Its Membership Urges Passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing previous Congresses, I have joined 


other Members of the House in sponsor- 


ing a House joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to equal rights 
for men and women. 

This year I reintroduced the legisla- 


tion which is known as House Joint Res- 


olution 106, and which is identical to 
other House joint resolutions introduced 
by other Members of the House. 

I have received the following letter 
from Hazel Palmer, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs, Ino., in which 
appreciation is expressed for my coop- 
eration and support of the proposal to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men 
and women. 

I wish to insert President Palmer's 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to- 
gether with the enclosure sent me of a 
brief summary of some of the reasons 
why the membership of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs urges the passage of 
equal-rights legislation. 

The letter and summary of reasons 
follow: 

Tue NATIONAL FEDERATION or 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
Women’s CLUBS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1957. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Van Zanpr: This is to thank 
you, on behalf of our entire membership of 
over 170,000 women actively engaged in 
business and the professions, for your sup- 
port of an amendment to the United States 
Constitution which would grant equal legal 
rights to women, and to ask for your con- 
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tinuing cooperation toward the enactment 
of this legislation promised by both polit- 
ical parties in their recent platforms. 

Our federation functions in almost 3,300 
clubs, and we have one or more clubs in 
every congressional district. As enactment 
of the equal-rights amendment is our fore- 
most legislative endeavor, I am attaching 
for your interest a brief summary of some 
of the reasons Our members urge its passage. 

With every good wish for your continued 
personal success, and again expressing our 
deep appreciation for your valuable support, 
I am 

Cordially yours, 
Haze, Parmer, President. 

Since 1937 the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 
has supported the equal-rights amendment 
to the United States Constitution as the 
most effective means of assuring equal legal 
rights to women, and of adjusting legal in- 
equalities based on sex which exist in the 
United States. Accredited delegates from 
the clubs and State federations in the 48 
States, Washington, D. C., Alaska, and Hawaii 
reaffirmed support of the amendment at our 
national biennial convention held in Miami 
Beach in July 1956. 

The Constitution has been construed as 
gran certain rights only to men. The 
14th and 15th amendments would seem to 
give equal protection and political rights to 
all persons. However, the effect of court 
decisions has been to except women in cer- 
tain of their applications. As an example 
of the discrimination women suffer because 
they have not been included, specifically, in 
the rights contained in the i4th and 15th 
amendments, the Executive order which sets 
forth the policies and procedures of the 
President's Committee on Government Em- 
ployment prohibits discrimination “against 
any employee or applicant for employment 
in the Federal Government because of race, 
religion, color, or national origin.” There is 
no prohibition against discrimination on the 
basis of sex. Similarly, the Executive orders 
which set forth the nondiscrimination pro- 
visions to be included in Government con- 
tracts prohibit discrimination “against any 
employee or applicant for employment be- 
cause of race, religion, Color, or national 
origin.” ‘There is, however, no prohibition 
against discrimination on the basis of sex. 

The 19th amendment, in 1920, gave women 
the right to vote, but did not give them legal 
equalities in other respects. Over a period 
of years there has been some improvement in 
women’s status, through changes in State 
laws. However, in some States today the 
legal rights of men are far superior to the 
legal rights of women. In the absence of a 
constitutional amendment granting equal 
legal rights to women, what rights a State 
legislature may give this year, it can take 
away next year. 

There need be no fear that the equal-rights 
amendment will interfere with States rights 
to legislate on health, welfare, and civil mat- 
ters. The only limitation that would be im- 
posed by a constitutional amendment grant- 
ing equal rights to men and women would 
be that laws shall apply to all citizens, re- 
gardless of sex. 

The chief objection to the amendment 
seems to stem from a fear that it would 
nullify protective legislation. 

Our federation believes that restrictive 
work laws for women only (minimum hours, 
wages, and conditions of work applying to 
women only) serve to make employment of 
women a matter of additional burden to 
employers, and results in discriminations in 
the employment of women. Women know 
that the equal-rights amendment would not 
force anyone to hire a woman, but they do 
know that it would give women the legal 
right to be hited if someone did wish to em- 
ploy them, where such employment is now 
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Prohibited In some States under the guise 
of “protective legislation” for women. 

The equal-rights amendment would not 
Prevent enactment of protective legislation 
for classes of citizens—that is, mothers, wi- 
dows, and children. Veterans’ legislation, 
legislation for farmers, legislation for our 
elderly people, constitute examples of legis- 
lation for a class of citizens. 

Such legislation is not based on sex, but on 
the circumstances of a group of citizens. 
We believe there is a real need for supplant- 
ing current protective legislation exclusively 
for women by new and broader laws pro- 
tecting both men and women without dis- 
crimination, The National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs be- 
lleves that all workers should be assured 
favorable working conditions regardless of 
sex, and that legislative progress in this direc- 
tion would be more rapid if working men and 
Women enjoyed equality under this constitu- 
tional amendment. Both the Democratic and 
Republican national conventions adopted 
Platforms in 1956 pledged to the support of 


the equal rights amendment. To not honor 


this pledge is to place a weapon in the hand 
of our ideological enemy, we feel. 

The equal rights amendment will not re- 
Quire more extensive testing by the courts 
than any other new law. Of course, there 
Will be some changes in some State laws if 
this amendment is ratified. That is its pur- 
Pose. But surely, legal equality under the 
laws of this country is well worth the neces- 
sary legal adjustments in the States or legal 
decisions in the courts if the questions are 
taken there. 

To become a law, the equal rights amend- 
Ment will have to be ratified by 36 State 
legislatures. The thing we ask is that Con- 
ress submit the question to the States and 
Elve the people of America a chance to de- 
Cide the future legal status of one group of 
Citizens—women. 

Efforts toward legal equality have proven 
Successful. Federal law during the past 
World war placed women in the service on 
&n equal basis with men in relation to pay, 
Status, and benefits. This gave impetus to 
the acceptance and utilization of women's 
Capacities, and proved the value of women as 
an integral part of the service. Our coun- 

needs the intelligent acceptance of re- 
®Ponsibility by all of its citizens. More than 
50 percent of the American people are 
Women. With women under legal disability 

means that over one-half our citizens 
are prevented from making their maximum 
Contribution to the solution of the critical 
Problems which face us. 

The United Nations charter, to which the 
United States is signatory, stated in its pre- 
amble as one of its purposes “to reaffirm 
faith in the equal rights of men and women.” 
By Subscribing to the charter, each nation 

endorsed this principle. Internationally, 
80 far as equal legal rights are concerned, we 
lag behind countries which the United States 
itself has encouraged to grant equality to 
Women. Egypt, Burma, Greece, Japan, West- 
ern Germany, and Pakistan have all given 
Constitutional equality to women. The pres- 
tige of the United States is assailed by Rus- 
ŝia on the grounds that it does not grant 
women equal legal rights. If our Consti- 
tution contained the equal rights amend- 
Ment, the United States would not be placed 
the position of end this principle 
theory but violating it in practice. 

The equal rights amendment would give 
Women equal legal rights in such areas as 
inheritance, guardianship of children, and 
Property rights. These are urgent matters 
that need to be corrected. We recognize 
that the intangibles of social inequality can- 
i be solved by legislation. Nevertheless, 
t can hardly be doubted that nondiscrimina- 
tory law is basic to the achievement of a 
Just society, and the only apparent way the 
Several States can be assured of nondiscrim- 
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inatory laws and permanency of them is by 
the passage of the equal rights amendment 
to the United States Constitution. 

We urgently and respectfully seek your 
wholehearted support of this very important 
legislation. The women of America seek only 
their just rights as full citizens. To those 
of you who have fought beside us in the past 
for full citizenship, we are grateful. To 
you who will now join us, may we say 
“thank you” and express our deep appre- 
ciation, 

HAZEL PALMER, 
President, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc. 


Israel’s Claim to Gaza 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduce for the Recorp a paper delivered 
by the distinguished and renowned Jew- 
ish leader and scholar, Rabbi Dr. Ber- 
nard Bergman, honorary chairman of 
the Religious Zionist Organization of 
America. 

In my opinion the contents of the fol- 
lowing erudite and important paper will 
cast much light on the crucial issue of 
Gaza: 

ISRAEL'S CLAIM ro GAZA 
(By Rabbi Dr. Bernard Bergman) 


Gaza was Jewish more than a thousand 
years before any Arabs were known. The 
town which was freed from Egyptian misrule 
by General Moshe Dayan's victorious forces 
last November is mentioned as early as the 
Bible. What is more, it has been known for 
many, many centuries as the scene of the 
exploits of one of Israel's greatest heroes. 

To any visitor to modern Gaza who came 
to see the “tourist sights” the Arab “guides” 
were eager to show him to tomb of Samson, 
the Philistine temple that was the scene of 
Samson's great exploit, the gate that Samson 
lifted and the hill on which Samson depos- 
ited it, the house in which Samson was enter- 
tained by Delilah. * * The Arabs know 
Samson as “Shamshun al Jabbar”’—Samson 
the Great—or Shamshun Abu Al Azam— 
Samson, the Father of the Bone, a reference 
to his famous victory achieved with the jaw- 
bone of the ass, 

Modern science has brought confirmation 
to the Biblical story. Professor MacAllister, 
the British scholar who conducted the exca- 
vation of the Philistine temples of Gaza, dis- 
covered the temple where the blinded Jewish 
hero finally turned on his enemies and has 
placed it on record that, in his opinion, the 
story of Samson's exploit was entirely credi- 
ble. (Palestine Exploration Fund Report, 
July 1935, pp. 21-23.) 

Moreover, Gaza is one of the very few 
cities of Erets Israel, like Safed, which has a 
continuous record of Jewish occupation, be- 
ginning before any Arabs existed and con- 
tinuing through the period of Arab conquest 
which started in the year 634 of the Christian 
era—almost 2,000 years after the city's con- 
quest by the children of Dan an Judah! 

At the height of the Jewish dispersion, 
shortly after the Jews were cruelly expelled 
from Spain and Portugal, a Jewish pilgrim 
from the small Italian town of Casale Mon- 
ferrat visited Gaza. His name remains un- 
known but he left a manuscript, which was 
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published by the great historlan of British 
Jewry, Cecil Roth. The manuscript is illus- 
trated by quaint 16th century woodcuts. 
One of the pictures shows a walled city with 
‘tightly packed houses and many towers. 
Above it is a Hebrew inscription: “Gaza, the 
city of Samson.” 

As if that were not enough, there is a long 
standing Arab tradition, recorded by the 
medieval Arab cosmographer Al Maqrizi, that 
Gaza was the birthplace of Solomon. This 
is, of course, a reflection of the fact that 
Gaza formed part of Solomon’s kingdom. 
(Martin A. Meyer. A History of the City of 
Gaza, New York 1907, p. 111.) 

But the fundamental basis of Israel’s claim 
to Gaza is, of course, the Holy Book. Gaza 
figures very prominently in the Bible, by no 
means only in the Samson story. This fact 
is not as well known as it should be. At a 
time when Israel's claim to Gaza is hotly 
disputed at the world forum of the United 
Nations Assembly, when the oil interests 
combine with Communist infamy to wrest 
the city from its Jewish liberators and to 
return it to the misgovernment of Hitler's 
imitator on the Nile, it is worth to recall 
Rabbi Soloveitchik’s inspired suggestion at 
the merger conference of the Mizrachi and 
Hapoel Hamizrachi movements of America 
at Atlantic City in January 1957. 

Rabbi Soloveitchik was commenting on the 
report of Israel's former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Moshe Sharett, of his experiences at 
the Asian Socialist Conference at Rangoon, 
Burma. Moshe Sharett was greatly depressed 
to find that the Asian Socialists from many 
lands were greatly impressed by the Arab 
claims to Israel and were woefully ignorant 
of the Jewish argument. Rabbi Soloveitchik 
suggested that the best reply to the Arab 
claim was the Torah, since its authority was 
ee by Jews, Christians, and Moslems 

e. 
Acting in the spirit of Rabbi Soloveltchik’s 
on, we can now proceed to examine 
the Biblical record of Gaza, or Aza, as it is 
called in the Torah. 

Gaza is mentioned in the Bible as part 
of the land of Canaan (Genesis 10:19). The 
Torah also tells us that the Horites dwelled 
there (Deuteronomy). When the Children 
of Israel entered the land that God had 
promised Moses on Mount Sinai, they were 
led by Joshua. It was Joshua who first con- 
quered Gaza for Israel: 


“And Joshua smote them from Kadesh- 


Barnea even unto Gaza and all the country 
of Goshen, even unto Gibeon. 


When the 12 tribes of Israel. divided 
among themselves the Land of Canaan given 
to them by God, the city of Gaza was allotted 
to the tribe of Jadah: 

“This is the inheritance of the tribe of 
the children of Judah according to their 
families: 

“Ashdod, its towns and villages: Gaza, its 
towns and villages; unto the Brook of Egypt, 
the Great Sea being the border thereof 
(Joshua, 15, 20 and 47). 

This reference to the border of Egypt is 
particularly interesting in view of the pres- 
ent debates at the United Nations. Mr. 
Hammarskjold, pressured by the American 
oll interests, and the Communists equally 
eager to save Nasser's skin after his ignomi- 
nous defeat, wants the Israelis to abandon 


town of Bi Arish. Now, El Arish lies 

50 miles west of the Gaza strip, in the Sinai 
Peninsula. (It was occupied by the 
forces on their way to the canal zone 
subsequently evacuated, following the 
sponsored armistice.) So that, even if the 
Gaza strip is included in the State of Is- 
rael, the Israeli border will still be 50 miles 
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behind the boundary of Egypt as determined 
in the Book of God. 

Israel's claim to Gaza through its allot- 
ment to the tribe of Judah is also confirmed 
by another passage in the Torah: 

“Also Judah took Gaza with the border 
thereof, and Ashkelon with the border 
thereof, and Ekron with the border thereot“ 
(Judges, 1, 18). 

Then comes Israel's loss of Gaza to the 
Midianites. Why? The Torah makes this 
quite clear: 

“And the children of Israel did that which 
is evil in the sight of the Lord; and the 
Lord delivered them into the hand of 
Midian for 7 years. 

“And so It was, when Israel had sown, that 
the Midianites came up, and the Amalekites, 
and the children of the east; they came up 
against them, and destroyed the product of 
the earth, till Thou come to Gaza and left 
no sustenance in Israel, neither sheep, nor ox, 
nor ass” (Judges, 6, 1, 3). 

Thus the Jews lost Gaza, which was given 
by God to His People, because they fell away 
from God's ways. ‘The passage of the Torah 
is also interesting because it indicates the 
economic importance of the Gaza strip, In 
those far-off days, it already was the granary 
of Israel—there is no reason why, with the 
achievements of Israel's pioneering agricul- 
ture, it should not become as it was once 
a 0 
. regained Gaza for Israel when he 
trounced the Midianites; but history repeated 
itself with the Philistines: 

“And the children of Israel again did which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord; and the 
Lord delivered them into the hand of the 
Philistines forty years.” (Judges 13: 1.) 

The stage was now set for the story of 
Samson. 

Before Samson had come to Gaza he had 
gained great fame and renown as Israel's 
champion against the Philistines, He had 
won a great victory against them at Lehi, It 
was there that Samson, having lost His weap- 
ons, found the Jawbone of an ass and killed 
1,000 Philistines with it. As he himself sang: 

“With the jawbone of an ass, heaps upon 
heaps, with the jawbone of an ass have I 
smitten a thousand men” (Judges 15: 16). 

After this great victory Samson ruled the 
Jewish people as judge for 20 years. But his 
downfall and the hour of his greatest glory 
were to meet him at Gaza. 

The Philistines knew that they could never 
conquer the Jews as long as Samson was alive, 
and so they decided to kill him. They almost 
succeeded when he again visited Gaza. They 
lay in wait for him all night at the gate of 
the city, saying, “Let us remain till morning 
light, then we will kill him,” 

But Samson foiled their foul design with 
God's help. At midnight he crept upon 
them, grasped the doors of the gate and the 
two gate posts, picked them up, bar and all, 
put them upon his shoulders, and carried 
them to the top of the mountain outside the 
city. The truth of this biblical story (Judges 
16: 1-31) has been confirmed, as we have 
seen, both by Arab tradition and the evidence 
of modern science, 8 

The Philistines, foiled in their murderous 
plot, decided to use guile, They found out 
that Samson loved a Philistine woman called 
Delilah. The leaders of the Philistines went 
to Delilah and said to her: “Entice him and 
see wherein his great strength lies and by 
what means we may prevail against him, that 
we may bind him to afflict him and every one 
of us will give you eleven hundred pieces 
of silver.” 

Delilah said to Samson, “Tell me wherein 
your strength lies and with what you might 
be bound to afflict you.“ Samson replied, “If 
they bind me with seven fresh bow strings 
that were never dried, I shall become weak 
and be as any other man.” But when the 
plot was carried out and Delilah had bound 
him with the seven bow strings supplied by 
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the Philistine leaders he broke his fetters “as 
a string of tow is broken when it touches 
the fire.” 

Delilah then said to Samson: “You have 
mocked me and told me lies; now tell me 
with what you might be bound.” Samson 
replied: “If they bind me with new ropes 
with which no work has been done, I shall be 
weak and be as any other man.” But when 
the Philistines who lying in waiting came to 
kill Samson he broke through the new rope 
as if they were thread. 

Delilah repeated her request for a third 
time and he replied: If you weave the seven 
locks of my head with the web.” But again 
the plot failed, for Samson plucked away the 
web with great ease. 

Now Delilah tried her last wile and said: 
“How can you say to me ‘I love you’ when 
your heart is not with me? You have now 
mocked me three times and have not told 
me wherein your great strength lies.“ She 
worried him for many days until he gave way 
to her, and told her his secret: “There has 
never come a razor upon my head: for I have 
been a Nazirite unto God from my mother's 
womb; if I am shaven I shall become weak 
and be like any other man,” 

Delilah knew that she had won at last. 
She collected her money from the Philistines 
and when Samson was asleep, she got hold 
of a barber who shaved the seven locks of his 
head. Samson's strength now departed from 
him, and the Lord was no longer with him. 
When the Philistines came in to capture 
him, he could offer no resistance. 

And so he was taken prisoner and bound 
with fetters of brass. The Philistines put 
out his eyes and left him to rot in a dungeon 
while they were deciding his fate. But they 
did not know that his shaven hair was grow- 
ing again. 

The Philistine leaders finally decided to 
offer Samson as a sacrifice to their god Dagon, 
The rejoiced and said to themselves: “our 
god has delivered into our hands our enemy, 
the destroyer of our country and the slayer 
of many of us.” 

So they took Samson out of his prison, took 
him to the temple of Dagon and placed him 
between the two pillars which framed the 
entrance, Samson asked the men who were 

him to let him touch the pillars 
so that he could rest a while. He knew that 
the temple was filled with Philistines, in- 
cluding all their leaders, and that there were 
3,000 more Philistines on the roof of the 
temple, from where they had been watching 
him paraded by his captors through the 
streets of Gaza. 

Now Samson knew that his last moment 
had come. He called unto the Lord and 
said: “O Lord God, remember me, I pray to 
Thee, and strengthen me only this once that 
I may avenge myself of the Philistines for 
my two eyes.” He then fook fast of the 2 
pillars, 1 with his right hand, the other with 
his left. He cried out to God from the bot- 
tom of his heart: “Let me die with the 
Philistines.” His last wish was carried out: 
he bent with all his might, the two pillars 
broke, the temple collapsed and, as the 
biblical story puts it: “the dead that he slew 
at his death were more than they that he 
slew in his life.” 

The story of Samson in Gaza is told in 
the Book of Judges, 16: 1-31. 

Many morals can be drawn from the story 
of Samson but one is of particular interest 
now in view of the Jewish situation. As 
long as Samson obeyed God's Jaw, he pros- 
pered, and the Jews whom he governed, 
prospered with him. He won, with God's 
help, many victories over his and his peo- 
ple's enemies. But when his heart deserted 
God and became ensnared by a heathen 
temptress, his strength deserted him and he 
led himself and his people to disaster. It 
was only because he turned back to God 
when facing death that the disaster was miti- 
gated by his final triumph. The assimila- 
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tionists of today, who worship foreign gods 
and forget the law of God, fall in the same 
error as Samson did. 

The death of Samson meant that Gaza was 
lost to the Jews; but it was not lost for long; 
new Jewish champions arose who recovered 
the city for Israel. Prof. Martin Mayer, in- 
deed, believes that the temporary loss of 
Gaza was salutory in its effects on the Jews. 
This loss, he says, made the Jews realize 
the need of unity if they were not to be 
swamped by the powerful Philistines and 
their allies. It was this realization that made 
Samuel, the last of the Judges, appoint Saul 
as first king of a united Israel. The glories 
of the kingdom of David and Solomon would 
thus be ultimately derived from the sad loss 
of Gaza. 

The Bible makes it clear beyond any 
possible doubt that the loss of Gaza to the 
Philistines was of very small duration. By 
the time of Solomon, following David's great 
victories over the Philistines, it was already 
back in the hands of Israel. The Book of 
Kings is quite explicit In this matter: 

“For he (Solomon) had dominion over all 
the region on this side of the river (Jordan), 
from Tipsah even to Gaza, over all the kings 
this side of the river, and he had peace on all 
an round about him” (First Book of Kings 

As the Jewish kingdoms were divided, and 
their strength waxed and waned, so did the 
position of Gaza. Strong Jewish kings would 
gain or regain the city, weak Jewish kings 
would lose it. Of Hosea, son of Elah and 
king of Israel, it is recorded that “he smote 
the Philistines unto Gaza and the borders 
thereof, from the tower of the watchmen to 
125 aoe city” (Second Book of Kings, 

The situation of the Gaza strip at that 
time was not very different from what is 
was now: it was an apple of discord between 
its neighbors—Jews and Egyptians, Syrians 
and Assyrians. Whoever was strong at the 
time, took Gaza and held it as long as he 
could. But of all the nations, the Jews 
alone could base their claim to Gaza on 
the word of God and on His grant, as in the 
time of Joshua, so today. 

The Torah makes it also clear that Israel's 
claim to Gaza was spiritual as well as polit- 
ical. This becomes obvious when looking 
at the references to Gaza in the books of 
the prophets. Gaza is included in the terri- 
tory to which God assigned the prophets of 
Israel from the very earliest times of proph- 
ecy. When God sends Jeremiah with the 
cup of the wine of fury to make all nations 
drink it, he includes among “all the mingled 
people” 

“s è * all the kings of the land of U% 
and all the kings of the land of the Phili- 
stines, and Ashkelon, and Gaza, and Ekron” 
(Jeremiah 25: 10.) 

Amos, the herdsman of Tekoah and one 
of the earliest prophets, said: 

“Thus saith the Lord: 


For the three transgressions of Gaza, 

Yea, for four, I will not reverse it; 

Because they carried away captive a Whole 
captivity, 

To deliver them up to Edom. 

So I will send a fire on the wall of Gaza 

And it shall devour the palaces thereof” 
(Book of Amos 1: 6-7), 

Amos’ reference to the carrying away of 
captives is to the trade in slaves, including 
many Jewish slaves, that the people of Gaza 
carried on. Here again, times have not 
changed much and the words of Amos AC- 
quire a new topicality by the slaving: activ- 
ities of Saudi Arabia. 

This is why Zephania exults in the proph- 
ecy that “Gaza shall be foresaken!“ (Book 
of Zephania: 2, 4), and why Zechariah 13 
sure that “Gaza also (shall be devoured by 
fire) and shall be sore pained. 

“And the king shall perish from Gaza" 

(Book of Zechariah: 9, 5). 
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Gaza belonged to the kingdom of Judah 
and when that kingdom was finally destroyed 
by Nebukadnezar and its inhabitants taken 
to weep by the waters of Babylon, Israel's 
hold on it was lost. But not for very long. 

When the Hasmoneans rose the 
Greek tyrant Antiochos Epiphanes, they 
Obviously considered Gaza as part of the 
Jewish heritage that they were about to 
reclaim, Jonathan, the youngest of the five 
sons of Matathias, was sent out with an 
army to Gaza and laid siege to the city in 
the year 144 BCE. 

His siege of the city, though not ulti- 
Mately successful, is recorded in the Book 
Of the Maccabees as one of the most glorious 
exploits of the Hasmonean arms (First Book 
Of Maccabees, 11: 61). Israel's recovery of 

was only delayed, not frustrated by 
his failure. The Jewish king Alexander 
Janneus laid another siege to the city in 
the year 96 BCE, was fully successful, and, 
After sacking it destroying its walls, made 
it again part of the Jewish kingdom. The 
Jewish historian Josephus records the story 
in full (Jewish Antiquities, XIII. 13: 3 and 

of the Jewish War, I: 42). 
For the next hundred years or so, Gaza 
once more played the part of an apple of 
rd, this time between the Jews and the 
. Pompey the Great, the first Roman 
Beneral to start the Roman war of extermi- 
Nation against the Jews, took Gaza in the 
year 61 BCE and separated it from the Jewish 
om (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, 
XI). The Roman Emperor Augustus re- 
turned Gaza to the Jews by giving it to 
Herodes the Great (Josephus, Jewish 
Antiquities, XV: 73). But after the death 
of Herodes, the Roman emperor Tiberius 
agaln took it away from the Jews and in- 
ted it in the Roman province of Syria 
(Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, XVII: 114). 
the great Jewish Rising against 
the Romans, the Jewish army once more 
took Gaza in the year 66 CE and again 
Made it part of the Jewish state. The brutal 
Suppression of the rising by Titus once 
Í severed Gaza from Jewry (Josephus, 
ewish War, II: 18: 1) and the unsuccessful 
rising of Simon Bar Kochba 50 years later 
Could not change the result. For almost 
2000 years to come, Jewish history became 
the history of the Galuth. 

But, too few Jews know; Gaza was one of 

very few bright spots in that story, being 
One of the very few exceptions to the general 
Tule that all Jews were forced to leave Eretz 
€l and live in the Dispersion. Right 
gh these 2000 sad years and through 

All the historical changes, conquests and 
t quests, Jews have lived in Gaza. Some- 
imes there were few of them and sometimes 
ere were many, sometimes they were pros- 
us and mostly they were not—but they 
always in Gaza, a living proof and 

ao ad of Israel's unbroken claim to the 

The story of these Masorites, as the Jew- 
ish community of Gaza was called, still re- 

to be fully told. All that we can 
do here is to indicate some of its highlights. 

The Talmud makes a number of references 

Gaza and states that, although the town 
Occupied by idolaters, Jews were allowed 
Gwell there. (Jer. Avodah Zarah, 1.4 and 

b. Avodah Zarah, 11.6). All through the 
<< occupation of Gaza, 1 of 9 quar- 

TS into which it is divided has been called 

t-al-Yahud, the Jewish quarter. 

The Talmud refers specifically to two 
pisces in Gaza associated with the Jewish 
x Sbitants: Yerid or Itloza, a market place 

t which the Jews traded and outside which 
— idol was worshipped, and Hurbatha 
mathe. a name which the great Rashi 
( terprets as “The Wall of the Lepers” 

Tosefta Negaim, 6 and Sanhedrin Tia). 
contereover. the Jewish population was not 
8 unned to Gaza itself but was scattered, 
eang the Talmudic period, over the whole 

aza strip.“ Some of the rabbis who com- 
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piled the Jerusalem Talmud are actually na- 
tives of the “strip.” Kfar Daron, a village 
near Gaza, was the birthplace of Rabbi 
Eliezer ben Itzchak. At the time when 
Rabbi Gamaliel II was Patriarch at Yabne, 
another village of the “strip,” Beror Hail, 
was the residence of one of the greatest 
Talmudic scholars, Rabbi Johanan ben 
Zakai. It would not be too much to say 
that the Jewry of Gaza has made a vital 
contribution to the Talmud that we know 
today (Neubauer, Geographie du Talmud, 
Paris 1907, p. 67). 

Nor is Gaza’s Talmudic past preserved only 
in the pages of the Talmud. There are some 
concrete Jewish relics that have survived. 
One of the Gaza mosques has a pillar, obvi- 
ously taken from an old synagogue, deco- 
rated with a menorah and sacrificial instru- 
ments and bearing, in Hebrew characters the 
name of the rabbi or donor “Hanana ben 
Jacob.” There is also preserved a coin of 
Gaza from that period bearing the Hebrew 
letters “7.” 

As every other Jewish community of the 
time of Dispersion, that of Gaza also had its 
share of apostates who found the tempta- 
tions of material success too strong for their 
faith. Such a one was Commodianus of 
Gaza, a Jewish poet and rhetorician of the 
6th century, who became a convert to 
Christianity. 

After the Arab conquest of Gaza in the 
year 634 CE, the freedom that made it possi- 
ble for the Jews of the city to make their 
contributions to the Talmud disappears, and 
we hear little about the Jews of Gaza—or 
about Gaza generally because the whole 
town declined as well as its Jewish com- 
munity. The temporary conquest of Gaza 
by the crusaders brought no change, for the 
Crusaders were anti-Jewish as well as anti- 
Moslem, and had very little use for learning, 
from whatever source, But soon the dark- 
ness lightens, and we hear once more of the 
Jews of Gaza. 

The new light on Gaza was brought by a 
number of Jewish travelers from Europe and 
Arabia who established contacts with their 
brethren of Gaza. First and foremost it was 
Meshullam of Volterra, an Italian Jew from 
Tuscany, who visited Gaza in 1481. He says 
that “In Gaza there are about 50 Jewish 
familles * * * some of them highly re- 
spected. ‘They have a beautiful little syna- 
gogue and own vineyards, flelds and houses. 
They have already begun to make wine. They 
honored me greatly, especially Rabbi Moses 
ben Judah, a Sephard who was a goldsmith 
„The Jews live in the upper city. The 
House of Delilah is shown in the Jewish 
quarter.” The picture that Meshullam of 
Volterra gives of the Jewish community of 
Gaza is a strangely attractive one. It must 
have been even more strangely attractive to 
the European Jews of his time, confined to 
ghettos and strictly forbidden to own land 
or engage in agriculture, to hear from him 
that the Jews of Gaza owned and worked 
their own vineyards. 

Another Jewish visitor was the adventurer 
David Reubeni from Arabia who came there 
in 1523 with a party of Jewish merchants led 
by Abraham Dumatz of Beyrut. Reubent 
lodged in the house of Rabbi Daniel, the rich- 
est Jew of the city. It was there that he 
hatched a crazy scheme which took him to 
Europe on a mission to the Pope whom he 
tried to interest in a journey to find the 10 
lost tribes and establish a Messianic kingdom. 

An even greater and ultimately more sinis- 
ter Jewish adventurer, Sabbatai Zvi, was also 
associated with Gaza. One of his most im- 
portant followers was Nathan of Gaza, son of 
a Portuguese Jew, Samuel Lisbona, who set- 
tled in the city. He preached in Gaza the 
establishment of a Jewish kingdom and the 
subjugation of the Turkish Empire by a Jew- 
ish army. When Sabbatal apostasized, Na- 
than remained faithful to the original Messi- 
anic scheme and preached it until his death. 
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Less known but more attractive figures of 
Gaza's Jewish community are two poets and 
rabbis, Israel Najjara and his son Moses, who 
lived in the 17th century Israel, who was 
chief rabbi of Gaza, is remembered as the 
author of Zemiroth Israel. Another Jewish 
scholar of that time was Rabbi Zedekiah of 
Gaza. This second flowering of Gaza's Jewry 
can be read in the pages of Meshullam of 
Volterra and other travelers like Obadiah 
Bertinogo (“Two Letters”), the Casale Pil- 
grim already referred to, and the Karaite 
Samuel ben David. 

But Gaza's Jewish community once more 
fell on evil days—together with the rest of 
the city. Napoleon's great siege of Gaza, ac- 
companied by a terrible epidemic, decimated 
it, most of the survivors left the city. 

Jewish Gaza now reached its lowest ebb. 
But once again, light broke through darkness. 

This time again the light came from Eu- 
rope, but the European Jews who came to 
Gaza this time were not travelers but 
settlers. They were coming once more from 
the ghettoes but this time they were de- 
termined to leave behind them the ghetto 
and all that it stood for. They came with 
a determination to redeem the soil of Eretz 
Israel from many centuries of neglect and 
to restore there a Jewish State after 2000 
years of homelessness. And they had no 
doubt that Gaza was part of Eretz Israel as 
defined in the Torah. As early as 1880 Jewish 
settlers from Eastern Europe established 
chalutzic (pioneer) farms in the Gaza strip. 

At first these settlements grew slowly. 
Turkish misrule and Arab inertia, combined 
with the neglect of centuries and the inex- 

of the settlers, took a heavy toll. 
But with the end of Turkish rule and the 
coming of the mandate with its promise of 
Jewish National Home, better days arrived 
for the Gaza Jewry. (Incidentally, some of 
the heaviest fighting between the British and 
the Turks in 1917-18, which made the estab- 
lishment of the mandate possible, took place 
in and near Gaza and many Jews made their 
contribution to the victory.) 

In 1938, Jewish settlement of the Gaza 
strip was speeded up by the activities of 
the Palestine Electric Co. and by 1940 the 
settlements were so flourishing that they were 
freed from administration from Tel Aviv and 
a central administrative office was created 
for them in the city of Gaza itself. Another 
office, at Beer Tavia, took care of the more 
scattered settlements on the strip. 

The rest of the story is too wel] known to 
be told here. The temporary loss in 1948, 
the recovery in 1955 have made newspaper 
headlines, and so have the conflicting claims 
to Gaza fought out on the United Nations 
arena. ` 

But no one can match Israel's claim to 
Gaza, based as it is on the Torah and over 
3.000 years of Jewish history? 


2 (Encyclopedia Judaica, vol. VII. pp. 114- 
117 has photographs of the view of Gaza by 
the Jewish Casale pilgrim, the pillar with the 
menorah and the coin with the Hebrew in- 
scription). 


The Torch of Liberty in Trust—Remarks 
on Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 
Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 


this past Sunday, the Philadelphia 
branch of the Lithuanian-American 
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Community of the United States, Inc., 
conducted a program of exercises com- 
memorating the restoration of Lithua- 
nia’s independence during that brief 
period between the two World Wars. 

The affair, attended by hundreds of 
Philadelphians of Lithuanian descent, 
and by other Americans who admire the 
courage and the love of freedom of the 
Lithuanian people, was held in Lithua- 
nian Music Hall, 2715 East Allegheny 
Avenue. It was an honor for me to be 
invited by Mr. Jonas A. Stiklorius to 
attend the meeting and to speak to the 
group. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mr. 
Speaker, I submit the text of some re- 
marks which I made on the occasion of 
Lithuanian Independence Day, as fol- 
lows: 

Tue TORCH or LIBERTY IN TRUST 
(Remarks by Congresswoman KATHRYN E. 

(Mrs. WILIA T.) GRaANAHAN at ceremo- 

nies commemorating Lithuanian Inde- 

pendence Day, Lithuanian Music Hall, 

Philadelphia, February 17, 1957) 

I appreciate very much the kind invitation 
from Mr. Jonas A. Stiklorius to meet here 
this afternoon with Philadelphians of Lithu- 
anian descent to join with you in the ob- 
servance of Lithuanian Independence Day. 

Of course, we all know that what we cele- 
brate here in free America today is an event 
which is not being celebrated and which can- 
not be celebrated by the people who actu- 
ally live in what was once free Lithuania. 
They are prisoners, prisoners of commu- 
nism, prisoners of Soviet Russia, of a foreign 
power which occupies their land and which 
seeks to destroy the national characteris- 
tics of the Lithuanian people. 

It is fitting that here in Philadelphia 
we observe Lithuanian Independence Day, 
for it is true, as a group of great Americans 
who met here in our city nearly 200 years 
ago maintained, that abridgement of freedom 
anywhere is an abridgement of our free- 
dom. 

We hold the torch of liberty and of free- 
dom in trust for the people of Lithuania, 
until that day when the nation shall again 
be free. I look forward to that great day, 
as I know all of you do who are here 
today. 

I did not come here to make a speech. 
I came to meet with you, to join with you 
in what is not so much a happy celebration 
as a solemn one. 

Some of you here, I am sure, were in 
Lithuania on that eventful day 39 years ago 
when the brave and freedom-loving people 
of that nation seized the opportunity to de- 
clare the independence of their country. I 
am sure it was a day any of you who were 
there will never forget. I suggest to you 
that you never let any of us forget it either. 
It is so long since America won its free- 
dom—so many generations ago—that often 
we tend to forget the struggles and the 
heartaches and the difficulties and suffer- 
ing which went into the achievement of our 
freedom. 

You—any of you who were present in 
Lithuania when freedom came there 39 years 
ago—should make it a point when you are 
talking with other Americans to tell them of 
those days and what they meant to you. This 
is the kind of talk, of propaganda for free- 
dom, which we all need to hear once in a 
while. We all need to know how it feels 
to live in slavery and to finally come into the 
bright light of freedom; how it feels if any 
of you lived through the nightmare—of going 
from freedom back to bondage. 

These are thoughts and concepts which we 
must relearn in this country, because those 
of us who were born here have learned of 
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these things only by heresay—second-hand 
or third-hand, or out of books. We need to 
know it more familiarly—by talking to and 
listening to those who have experienced per- 
sonally these great changes in human re- 
lationships. 

But, as I said, I did not come to meet 
with you today in order to make a speech. 
Making speeches is still a somewhat new ex- 
perience for me. But meeting people, get- 
ting to know the interests of others, finding 
out the problems which people find them- 
selves beset with—these are familiar things 
for me, for I did those things during all 
the years when my husband was the Mem- 
ber of Congress in the family, and I went 
along with him to so many of the affairs 
where he met the people of our district. 

In Congress now, we are discussing various 
means of achieving world peace—of ending 
the threat of hydrogen warfare. We know 
of the acute and ever-present danger which 
confronts us from the Communist conspira- 
cy. Ithink that as a people, and as a coun- 
try, we are pretty aware of the dangers. 

But we have not yet learned, I think, to 
pay enough attention to the human prob- 
lems involved. Our immigration laws are 
too severe, too strict, too exclusive. We 
have arranged many elaborate propaganda 
stunts—either through the Government or 
through private organizations—to encourage 
brave people to escape from behind the 
Iron Curtain, but then, too often, we let 
them sit and rot somewhere while we argue 
over where such a person can go to start a 
new life. 

That is the sort of thing we have not han- 
died well enough, I think, in this cold war 
with communism. I hope we can improve 
the situation, and take care of that prob- 
lem, in new immigration legislation. I will 
certainly support it. I am pledged to sup- 
port it. 

And now I want to say in conclusion that 
I am glad I came—that I am happy to be 
here—and that I hope that next year—or in 
some year not far from now—when we cele- 
brate Lithuanian Independence Day, it will 
be at a time when Lithuania is again free and 
independent. 

I know we all look forward to that happy 
day—to that bright and shining and wonder- 
Tul day. 

Thank you. 


Statement of Charles J. Bloch, on Behalf 
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HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 7, the Honorable Charles J. 
Bloch, an outstanding constitutional 
lawyer residing in Macon, Ga., appeared 
in behalf of the Governor of Georgia be- 
fore Subcommittee No. 5 of the House 
Judiciary Committee, and testified 
against all proposed civil-rights legisla- 
tion then under consideration by that 
subcommittee. 

A large crowd was in attendance at 
this particular hearing, including many 
Congressmen, and had the benefit of 
hearing this outstanding Georgian and 
American, and as a result I have been 
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swamped with requests for a copy of his 

testimony. Not being able to comply 

with those requests, I was then impor- 
tuned to insert his testimony in the 

CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I am delighted 

to place that immortal document in the 

Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues, 

and also because I wish to insure that 

such outstanding wisdom and legal logic 
shall be preserved for future generations. 

I sincerely hope every Member of Con- 

gress will read it. 

The testimony is as follows: 

STATEMENT MADE BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5 
OF HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 
7, 1957, BY CHARLES J. BLOCH, APPEARING 
ON BEHALP OP THE STATE OF GEORGIA BY 
AUTHORITY OF His EXCELLENCY Gov. MARVIN 
GRIFFIN, AND THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, HON. 
EUGENE Coox 


My name is Charles J, Bloch. I am a law- 
yer of Macon, Ga. I was born in Baton 
Rouge, La., in 1893. I have lived in Macon 
since 1901, and practiced law there since 
1914. I have been president of the Georgia 
Bar Association (1944-45). I have been 
treasurer of the students’ loan commission 
of that group since about 1941. I am chair- 
man of the Judicial Council of Georgia, and 
have been so practically since its creation in 
1945. I have been a member of the board of 
regents of the University System of Georgia 
since 1950, and am now chairman of its com- 
mittee on education. I am also first vice 
president of the States’ Rights Council of 
Georgia. 

I want to thank Chairman CELLER and 
Counsel Foley for their courtesies to me 
during these hearings. 

On February 4, at the outset of the hear- 
ings, the chairman said: “I know how dif- 
ficult it is to lay aside the concepts of past 
thinking on the subject of these civil rights 
and the standard of definition. I am aware 
how passionately certain convictions on this 
subject are held in the southern region of 
our country.” 

I am not here to quarrel. I am here to 
express opposition to H. R. —— and H. R. 
——, and the numerous bills declaring, more 
or less, the same principles as are embodied 
in those bills, And, at the outset, I say to 
you that the South does passionately hold to 
a certain conviction—a conviction that the 
Constitution of the United States, as written 
and as construed over scores of years, is the 
supreme law of the land, and that that Con- 
stitution can only be amended as provided 
therein. It cannot constitutionally and 
legally be amended by “an enactment of the 
Supreme Court.” I say to you, too, that I do 
not think that the “southern region of our 
country” stands alone in this fundamental 
conviction. - : 

The chairman also said: “Certainly, the 
Supreme Court decision, which is the law of 
the land, spoke of ‘deliberate speed.’ That 
must be accepted as the law of the land and 
be binding as such on all of us. The old. 
shibboleth (sic) of ‘separate but equal’ has 
been negated by the Supreme Court.” 

That “old shibboleth” was announced by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U. S., decided in 
1896), It was repeatedly followed in later 
cases (e. g. Chesapeake and Ohio Ry. Co. v. 
ea (179 U. S. 388 (1900))}; Chiles v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. (218 U. S. 71 
(1910) ); McCabe v. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. (235 
U. S. 151 (1914)). That “old shibboleth” 
was announced by these stalwarts of the 
law: Justices Brown, Freid, Gray, Shiras, 
White, Peckham, and Chief Justice Puller. 

It was based, to a large extent, on Roberts 
v. City of Boston (5 We vedk a decision 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, 

Over à period of decades the “old shibbo- 
leth” was confirmed and ratified in the three 
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Cases just cited by these Jurtices of the Su- 
Preme Court of the United States: McKenna, 
Holmes, Day, Moody, Lurton, Hughes, Joseph 
R. Lamar, McReynolds, 

In Gong Lum v. Rice (275 U. S. 78), it was 
followed by Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft with these Justices concurring: Holmes, 
Van DeVanter, Brandeis, Butler, Sanford, and 
Stone. In the Opinion, the Court also cited 
approvingly Cumming v. Richmond County 
Board of Education for the proposition: “The 
right and power of the State to regulate the 
Method of providing for the education of its 
Youth at public expense is clear.” 

In the light of that judicial history, which 
Under every concept of constitutional gov- 
ernment, caused that “old shibboleth” to 

ome a part of the law of the land why was 
it not accepted as the law of the land? Why 
did those who opposed the separate but equal 
doctrine seek to have the Supreme Court of 
today reverse the Supreme Court of many 
Yesterdays? So far as the applicable provi- 
sions thereof are concerned (14th amend- 
Ment), the Constitution of the United 
States of 1954 was in exectly the same lan- 
Buage as that of 1896. Why is it that the 
decision of May 17, 1954 “must be accepted 
as the law of the land, binding as such on all 
Of us” when Plessy v. Ferguson, and the de- 
Cisions following it, were not so accepted? 

And I respectfully call attention to an- 
other recent bit of Federal judicial history. 

In 1935 in the case of Grovey v. Townsend 
(295 U. S. 45), the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the 14th amendment 
Was not violated by the customs and laws 
Of the State of Texas providing for so-called 
White primaries. The opinion in that case 
Was written by Justice Roberts. It was con- 

in by Chief Justice Hughes, and Jus- 
tices Van Devanter, McReynolds, Brandeis, 
Sutherland, Butler, Stone, and Cardozo, a 
Unanimous decision. 

In 1944, without a syllable of the 14th 
amendment having been altered, without a 
Syllable of the statutes of Texas having been 
9 the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Smith v. Allwright (321 U. S. 649) 
took back its ruling in Grovey v. Henderson, 
and held that the 14th amendment was vio- 
lated by these Texas statutes. 

The latter decision was written by Justice 
Reed, and concurred in by Justices Black, 
Frankfurter, Douglas, Murphy, Jackson, 
Rutledge, and Chief Justice Stone; Justice 
Roberts dissenting. 

The Constitution was the same—the laws 

were the same—only the personnel 
ot the Court had changed. 

I am aware of the fact that the asserted 

for Grovey v. Henderson, 
Was the decision of the Supreme Court of the 

ited States in United States v. Classic (313 
U: 8. 299 (1941) ), a decision of a minority of 
the Court, only four Justices concurring 
therein, But, regardless of the reason for 
the reversal of Grovey v. Henderson, it was 
reversed. Those who did not approve the 
decision in Grovey v. Henderson did not ac- 
2 it as the law of the land, but attacked 
t so vigorously that it is no longer the law 
ot the land. 

The Chairman also said: “We in Congress 
must provide the leadership in this great 
Change”; and the Attorney General, on the 
Same day, said: “The need for more knowl- 
edge and greater understanding of these com- 
Plex problems is manifest.” 

In the light of this great change, arising 
Without change in the written Constitution, 
it the light of both of these statements, is 

amiss that we of the South, we of Georgia 
ask you, with all respect, regardless of politi- 
cal considerations, to consider the viewpoint 
A the South—of that section of our Nation 
extending from Virginia to Texas—of the 
People living in that section. 

We are not race-baiters. We are not Negro 

ters. On the contrary, we know that the 
good Negroes of the South are being used as 
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pawns in a political game. We do believe that 
the Constitution of the United States was a 
com between the States, to be obeyed, if 
this Government is to survive, but not to be 
amended except as provided by its specific 
language. 

For you to understand our position, and 
thus intelligently to assume the leadership 
you say is yours, I ask you to go back in 
your mind's eye almost 100 years, and con- 
sider the state of the Nation as it then was. 

On the eve of the War Between the States, 
a Senator from my native State of Louisiana 
delivered his farewell address to the Senate 
of the United States. 

What had preceded that speech during the 
years which had preceded it? 

The first settlement of English-speaking 
people on these shores was at Jamestown, Va., 
in 1607—colonists proceeded to settle from 
Massachusetts on the North through Georgia 
on the South. Strange as it may seem to 
us today, slavery was prevelant—human 
slavery. People, human beings, captured on 
African shores were brought by slave traders 
to these shores. Those slave traders were for 
the most part not southerners. Most of these 
people were sold into the South on account 
of its climate, and agriculture. Years 
passed—the numbers of these people in- 
creased. The war of the Revolution ensued. 
The Thirteen American Colonies became 
Thirteen American States when they com- 
bined to form the United States of America. 
In 1789, they adopted the Constitution of the 
United States. Four times in that document 
was the institution of slavery recognized as 
legal—most especially do I point out to you 
that provision of the Constitution (art. I, sec. 
9) providing that the migration or importa- 
tion of such persons as any of the States now 
existing shall think proper to admit shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to 
the year 1808, but a tax or duty may be im- 
posed on such importation not exceeding $10 
for each person. To be sure that such re- 
mained the law, the Constitution provided 
in article V that no amendment should be 
made prior to 1808 which should in any 
manner affect the provision of article I, sec- 
tion 9, to which I have alluded. 

By an act of Congress of April 20, 1818 (3 
Stat. 450), Congress enacted a statute pro- 
hibiting the importation of slaves. (The 
Garonne (36 U. S. 73), for a history of the 
legislation prohibiting the slave trade, sec. 
U. S. v. Libby (Fed. Cas. No, 15597) .) 

As abhorrent as the idea is to us of to- 
day, in 1850, slavery was recognized as legal. 
(Strader v. Graham (51 U. S. (10 How.) 
82, 93).) 

But, by then, those in other sections of 
the country had been fofbidden by law to 
engage in the slave trade and so the abo-» 
litionists began their clamor. The South 
then was a prosperous, section. 
With the clamor in and the agita- 
tion in Congress, the Dred Scott decision, war 
between the States—civil war—seemed im- 
minent. So, because the Senator from Lou- 
isiana and others of the South thought that 
the compact known as the Constitution of 
the United States was being violated, he left 
the Senate, saying: “The fortunes of war 
may be adverse to our arms; you may carry 
desolation into our peaceful land—you may 
do all this—and more, too, if more there 
be—but you can never subjugate us—you 
can never convert the free sons of the soil 
into vassals, paying tribute to your power 
never, never.” (I omit part of the quotation 
lest I be misunderstood or misinterpreted.) 

What a prophet Senator Judah P. Ben- 
jamin was. All of the desolation and de- 
struction he had imagined was wreaked upon 
the South. The State of Georgia especially 
felt the ravages of war in General Sher- 
man's march to the sea. In 1865, the war 
ended with the surrender at Appomatox. 
President Lincoln was assassinated. During 
the reconstruction period, the 13th, 14th, 
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and 15th amendments to the Constitution 
were adopted. The 14th was proposed to 
legislatures of the several States by the 39th 
Congress on June 16, 1866. It was declared 
ratified July 21, 1868 by the legislatures of 
30 of the 36 States. An interesting legal dis- 
cussion could be had as to whether it ever 
was legally adopted. Suffice it to mention 
now that of the 30 States supposed to have 
ratified the amendment, New Jersey and 
Ohio subsequently passed resolutions with- 
drawing their consent to it. Kentucky, Del- 
aware, and Maryland rejected it, and it was 
never ratified by either of those States (see 
U. S. C. A., amendment 14, historical note, 
p- 3). 

It was of this period that Justice Robert 
H. Jackson of New York saw in Collins v. 
Hardyman (341 U. S. 651), an action to re- 
cover damages under 8 U. S. C. E 47 (3) 
(now 42 U. S. C. E. 1985 (3); “This statutory 
provision has long been dormant. It was 
introduced into the Federal statutes by the 
act of April 20, 1871, entitled ‘An act to en- 
force the provisions of the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
and for other purposes’, The act was among 
the last of the reconstruction legislation to 
be based on the ‘conquered provision’ theory 
which prevatied in Congress for a period fol- 
lowing the Civil War. * * The act, popu- 
larly known as the Ku Klux Act was passed 
by a partisan vote in a highly inflamed at- 
mosphere. It was preceded by spirited de- 
bate which pointed out its grave character 
and susceptibility to abuse and its defects 
were soon realized when its execution 
brought about a severe reaction. (The back- 
ground of this act, the nature of the debates 
which preceded its passage, and the reaction 
it produced are set forth in Bowers, the 
Tragic Era, 340-348)" (341 U. S. at pp. 656 
657). 

(It is this Ku Klux Act which is seemingly 
sought to be revivified in 201 of H. R. 2145 
and to some extent in part IV of H. R. 1151). 

Justice Jackson proceeds: “The provision 
establishing criminal co: in lan- 
guage indistinguishable from that used to 
describe civil conspiracies come to judgment 
in United States v. Harris (106 U. S. 629). 
It was held unconstitutional. This decision 
was in harmony with that of other impor- 
tant decisions during that period by a Court, 
every Member of which had been appointed 
by President Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
or Arthur—all indoctrinated in the cause 
which produced the 14th amendment, but 
convinced that it was not to be used to 
centralize power so as to upset the Federal 
system. While we have not been in agree- 
ment as to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of some of the post-Civil War legisla- 
tion, the Court recently unanimously de- 
clared through the Chief Justice (Vinson): 
Since the decision of this Court in the civil 
rights cases (109 U. S. 3 (1883)), the prin- 
ciple has become firmly embedded in our 
constitutional law that the action inhibited 
by the first section of the 14th amendment 
is only such action as may fairly be said to 
be that of the States, That amendment 
erects no shield against merely private con- 
duct, however, discriminatory or wrongful” 
(341 U. S. 656-658). 

In unmistakable language Justice Jack- 
son of the State of New York wrote on 
June 4, 1951, that the 14th amendment pro- 
tects the individual against State action, 
not against wrongs done by individuals. 

The South was prostrate—but prostrated 
Was used as a whipping boy by radicals for 
self aggrandizement. Prostrated it was but 
subjugated it was not. There was no Mar- 
shall plan for us. We were left to pull our- 
selves up almost literally by our own boot- 
straps. And that we did. As we climbed 
back, Plessy v. Ferguson was decided in 1896, 
It was gradually and repeatedly reaffirmed. 
Gong Lum v. Rice supra, was decided in 1927 
by a unanimous court with an ex-President 
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of the United States writing the opinion as 
Chief Justice, and saying in plain English: 
“The right and power of the State to regulate 
the method of providing for the education of 
its youth at public expense is clear.” 

He referred to the fact (p. 86 of 275 U. S.) 
that the establishment of separate schools 
for white and colored children had been held 
to be a valid exercise of the legislative power 
even by courts of States where the political 
rights of the colored race have been longest 
and most earnestly enforced (E. Massachu- 
setts in Roberts v. Boston, supra) (5 Cush- 
ing 198) People v. Gallagher (93 N. Y., 438), 
People v. Cisco (161 N. Y., 598); Wysinger v. 
Crookshank (82 Calif. 588); Lehew v. Brum- 
meli (103 Mo. 546). 

As Plessy v. Ferguson was so confirmed, 
we thought that by every principle of right, 
every principle of law, every principle of con- 
stitutional government, it had become a 
part of the, Constitution just as if written 
into it; that it was the right and power of 
each State in this Union to regulate the 
method of providing public education, As we 
climbed back, we established public school 
systems, and built separate schools for the 
white and colored children. Funds for these 
purposes were mostly derived from white 
citizens. (As late as 1956, in my county of 
Bibb, total ad valorem taxes paid by white 
eitizens is $2,702,762.24 (95.16 percent) by 
colored citizens $197,474.80 (4.64 percent). 
I have not been able to get figures on income 
and sales taxes.) We obligated ourselves 
into the millions of dollars in reliance upon 
these established principles. 

And even as in the early 19th century, there 
was no complaint about slavery in the South 
as long as other people of sections could en- 
gage in slave-trading, in building, owning 
and operating ships to transport captured 
human beings from the coasts of Africa to 
the coasts of America to be sold in bondage 
to Southern planters, so in the early 20th 
century, there was no complaint about “civil 
rights,” no attempt to resurrect the uncon- 
stitutional laws of the Reconstruction Era for 
adjudication in the present era, as long as 
the South was the Nation’s economic Prob- 
lem Number One. 

Even in the New Deal era, and its succeed- 
ing years (1933-45) when Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was President of the United States, 
there was no such agitation or effort.. 

But with the end of World War II. the 
South had emerged from its “conquered 
province” status. Learning of our natural 
resources, our climate permitting year-round 
work, indoors and out, our supply of ambi- 
tious intelligent people ready, able and will- 
ing to work as their ancestors had, our 
freedom from alien concepts of government, 
industry began to move South. 

And as manufacturing began to supplant 
agriculture in the South, colored people of 
the South began to move North in such 
numbers as to create the balance of power 
in several non-Southern States. 

Then and then only did this civil rights 
chaos and confusion start. Then and then 
only did established principles of constitu- 
tional law begin to crumble. 

Are we supposed to supinely submit? I 
say No! — that we have the right to use every 
constitutional, legal means to demonstrate 
to Congress and the courts that these 
decisions are constitutionally wrong. 

We have just as much right to try to 
demonstrate to the Congerss and the courts 
that Brown v. Board of Topeka is wrong as 
other people had to try to demonstrate that 
Plessy v. Ferguson was wrong. 

We have just as much right to try to 
demonstrate to you that you have no con- 
stitutional right to regulate primaries, as 
other people had to try to demonstrate that 
Grovey v. Townsend was wrong. 

Each one of the scores of decisions, reversed 
and overruled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in recent years was just as 
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much the law of the land as is Brown v. 
Topeka. 

I know, and you as trained, experienced 
lawyers know that when the Constitution 
is ravished, the offspring is a monster. 

If one group can today set aside the 10th 
amendment, another can tomorrow set aside 
the first, and the fifth and all the others of 
the family comprising the Bill of Rights. 

I have been told that I as a member of 
a religious faith which is in the minority 
should be on the side of” a racial group 
which is numerically in the minority. I am 
“on the side of” no one except those who 
believe in the Constitution of the United 
States as it was written and as it was 
amended in accordance with the provisions 
written as a part of it. I know that no 
minority group—whether it be racial, reli- 
gious, sectional—is safe if the Constitution 
of the United States and decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States can be 
swept aside with the stroke of a pen. 

And, so, the South fights in the proper 
forums, not as race-baiters, race-haters, but 
as adherents of constitutional government. 

We realize as does the chairman “that we 
could not be an island unto ourselves.” 

But what shall it profit this Nation if 
it save the world, and lose its own soul? 

It is in that spirit that we are here now 
to consider the aspects of the bills before 
the committee—as American lawyers, wheth- 
er from Michigan or Mississippi, Virginia 
or Vermont, Colorado or Louisiana, New 
York or Georgia, let us strive to solve these 
problems with the Constitution of the 
United States as our guide. They are not 
to be solved by arraying class against class, 
section against section, party against party, 
race against race, creed against creed. 

The first plank in the four-point program 
advocated by the administration is the oper- 
ation of the bipartisan commission to in- 
vestigate asserted violations of law in the 
field of civil rights. This is provided for in 
H. R. 1151 and H. R. 2145. 

The “bipartisanship” seemingly is secured 
by the provision that of the commission of 
six (H. R. 1151) not more than three mem- 
bers shall at any one time be of the same 
political party. There is no geographical 
qualification. All six could be from -one 
State, provided only that the political party 
test is applied. That does not, in the field 
of civil rights, seem to be criterion of 
impartiality. 

H. R. 2145 does not even have that require- 
ment. 

Sections 103 and 104 of H. R. 1151 consti- 
tute this commission as nothing moré nor 
less than a national grand jury lacking only 
the power of indictment which will be sup- 
plied by local“ grand juries. We can fore- 
see the flood of “contempt” and “perjury” 
indictments upon the authorization of just 
two members, subpenas may be issued di- 
rected to any person anywhere within the 
jurisdiction of the United States to appear 
anywhere within that jurisdiction to testify 
upon any matters deemed material by those 
two members. Who pays the expenses of 
such witnesses? Who pays for the time he 
may lose from his business or profession? 
Violating every concept of the grand jury 
system as known in the laws of English 
speaking for centuries, this super grand jury 
could sit in Washington and investigate al- 
legations, sworn or unsworn, that certain 
citizens of the United States are being de- 
prived of their right to vote or are being 
subjected to unwarranted economic pres- 
sures in the State of California, Louisiana, 
or Florida, and require citizens of those far 
away States to come to Washington to testify 
regarding such unsworn allegations. And 
what are “unwarranted economic pressures” 
within the meaning of this bill? Who de- 
termines? And what provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States authorizes 
the United States to take any action even if 
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a citizen of the United States is being sub- 
jected to unwarranted economic pressure by 
reason of his religion or national origin? It 
is difficult to understand how any executive 
officer of this administration can sponsor 
such a provision. For Jess than 5 years ago, 
the beloved and respected gentleman who 
is now President was touring the South. He 
made a speech at New Orleans, La., October 
13, 1952. He said: 

“First, I deplore and will always resist Fed- 
eral encroachment upon rights and affairs 
of the States. Second, I am gravely con- 
cerned over the threats to the States inher- 
ent in the growth of this power-hungry 
movement.” (New York Times, October 14, 
1952, p. 26.) 

The next day he spoke at Houston, Tex. 
There he said: 

“America was built by a robust and vigor- 
ous people. They operated first through the 
original States and then through a balance 
of State and Federal powers. That balance 
was designed to keep as much of the Govern- 
ment as close to the people as possible. No 
nation of freemen was ever built from the 
top down. That system of government has 
served us well for 160 years. That system is 
one in which the States have a vital part. 
The preservation of local order, elbow room 
to produce and build, protection of our titles 
to land, the sacredness of our homes from 
intrusion, our right to get the best schooling 
for our children—we were secured these basic 
freedoms in the first instance by our State, 
our country, and our own home town. Thes¢ 
are primarily affairs for logical (sic, was lo- 
cal” meant?) administration. We must keep 
them so. Otherwise an all-powerful Wash- 
ington bureaucracy will rob us one by one of 
the whole bundle of our liberties. We must 
preserve and protect this matchless system of 
States United” (New York Times, Oct. 15, 
1952, p. 24, col. 14.) 

In the face of these declared principles; in 
the face of the President's fear that an all- 
powerful Washington bureaucracy will rob 
us one by one of the whole bundle of our lib- 
erties,” how can the chief law officer ap- 
pointed by him advocate the creation of this 
supergrand jury? No one who advocates 
such a commission can believe as the Presi- 
dent does, that “we must preserve and pro- 
tect this matchless system of States United.” 
This legislation does not preserve and pro- 
tect that “matchless system.” It destroys 
it, and tends to make vassal satraps of what 
have been sovereign States. 

For the present, I omit any discussion 
of the second point in the program and pass 
over to the third and fourth: 

3. Enactment by the Congress of new 
laws to aid in the enforcement of voting 
rights; 

4. Amendment of the laws so as to permit 
the Federal Government to seek from the 
civil courts preventive relief in civil rights 
cases, 

We assume that point No. 3 is covered by 
the Attorney General’s statement of April 
10, 1956, in connection with H. R. 259 and 
H. R. 627 of the 84th Congress (p. 14). 
There he stated that the most obvious defect 
in the present law (sec. 1971 of title 42) is 
that “it does not protect the voters in Fed- 
eral elections from unlawful interference into 
their voting rights by private persons“ —in 
other words, 1971 applies only to those who 
act under color of law which means public 
officials, and the activities of private persons 
and organizations designed to disenfranchise 
voters in Federal or State elections on ac- 
count of race and color are not covered by 
the present provisions of 1971. 

And so we say that the statute fails to 
afford the voters full protection from dis- 
crimination which was contemplated by the 
Constitution, especially the 14th and 15th 
amendments. 

In H. R. 1151, the suggested defect“ is 
doubtless to be remedied by the addition to 
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the present text of title 42, United States 
Code, section 1971, the new subsection to 
Tead as follows: 

(b) No person, whether acting under color 
of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, threat- 
en, coerce, or attempt to intimidate * * * any 
Other person for the purpose of interfering 
into the right of such other person to vote, 
or to vote as he may choose or for causing 
such other person to vote for, or not to vote 
for, any candidate for the office of President, 
Vice President, presidential elector, Mem- 
ber of the Senate, or Member of the House 
of Representatives, Delegates or Commission- 
ers from the Territories or possessions, at any 
general, special, or primary election held 
Solely or in part for the purpose of selecting 
or electing. any such candidate, 

(c) Whenever any person has engaged or 
Is about to engage in any act or practice 
which would deprive any other person of 
any right or privilege secured by subsection 
(a) or (b), the Attorney General may in- 
Stitute for the United States, or in the name 
of the United States but for the benefit of 
the real party in interest, a civil action or 
Other proper proceeding for redress, or pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
Straining order, or other order. In any 
Proceeding hereunder the United States shall 
be liable for costs the same as a private 
Person. 

(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shail 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved have exhausted any ad- 
Ministrative or other remedies that may be 
Provided by law. 

We assume from the Attorney General's 
Statement at the 1956 hearings that he is 
Of the opinion that the new subsection (b) 
(p. 8 of H. R. 1151) is justified generally 
by the 14th and 15th amendments. 

I respectfully submit that it is not. 

“It has long been settled that the 14th 
Amendment is directed only to State action 
and that the invasion by individuals of the 
Tights of other individuals is not within 
its purview." (United States v. Cruikshank 
(82 U. S. 542, 554); United States v. Harris 
(106 U. S. 629); Shelley v. Kraemer (334 U. S. 
1); Collins v. Handyman (341 U. S. 651); see 
also Moffett v. Commerce Trust Co. (187 F. 
(2d), 242 (2, 3)). 

In United States v. Reese, et al ((1875) 
92 U. S. 214), the Supreme Court in an opin- 
ion written by Chief Justice Waite, of Ohio, 
Justices Miller, Field, Bradley, Swayne, 
Davis, and Strong concurring, Justices. Clif- 
ford and Hunt dissenting held: 

(a) Rights and immunities created by or 
dependent upon the Constitution of the 
United States can be protected by Congress; 

(b) ‘The power of Congress to legislate at 
au upon the subject of voting at State elec- 
tions rests upon the 15th amendment; 

(c) That power can be exercised by pro- 
Viding a punishment only when the wrong- 
ful refusal is because of race, color, or pre- 
Vious condition of servitude; 

(d) The third and fourth sections of the 
act of May 31, 1870, not being confined in 
their operation to unlawful discrimination 
©n account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude are beyond the limits of 
the 15th amendment, and unauthorized. 

Section (b) supra are likewise not con- 

„if United States v. Reese is applied does 

Rot subsection (b) fall especially consider- 

language at the end of it: “election 

held solely or in part for the purpose of 
€cting or electing any such candidate.” 

See also James v. Bowman (190 U. S. 127). 

It will be noted too, that the proposed 
Subsection (b) embraces “primary elections.” 

We assume that it is thought that United 
States is classic (313 U. S. 299 (1941)) is au- 
thority for the extension of Federal power to 
Primaries. 
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We submit: 
(a) Classic was decided by only four jus- 


. tices, and those justices held only that 


(b) Primaries might be regulated if they 
Were an integral part of the procedure of 
choice or where in fact the primary effec- 
tively controls the choice. 

The new subsection (e) of part IV (page 
8 of H. R. 1151) is the fourth point in the 
program: 

Amendment of the laws so as to permit 
the Federal Government to seek from the 
civil courts preventive relief in civil rights 
cases. 

The subsection would permit the Attor- 
ney General to investigate a civil action or 
other proper proceeding, or preventive relief, 
including an application for—injunction, 
whenever a person has engaged or is about 
to engage in any act or practice condemned 
by the earlier subsections. 

The Attorney General says that such ju- 
risdictlon is warranted by the experience 
with the Sherman Act. I sugest to you that 
the proposed bill is in excess of the points 
in the Sherman Act (title 15, U. S. C., secs. 
4, 25, and 26) and especially title 15, sec- 
tion 26. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly held 
that courts should not intervene unless the 
need for effective relief is clear, not remote 
or speculative—see, for example, Eccles v. 
Peoples Bank (333 U. S. 426). 

What could be more speculative than to 


“allege that a person is about to engage in 


certain acts or practices? 

In the past few decades, we have been 
steering clear of government by injunction. 
A striking example is the Norris- 

Act, U. S. C. title 29, section 101, which pro- 
vides: 

“No court of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to issue any * * * 
injunction * * in a case * growing 
out of labor disputes except in strict con- 
formity to * .“ 

If there should be enacted by the Congress 
any such unprecedented extension of the 
equitable powers of United States courts, it 
will mean 1 of 2 things: 

(a) The citizens of the Southern States 
are to be singled out for harassment by Fed- 
eral injunctions, or, 

(b) The theory of “government by in- 
Junction“ will again be applied for the 
harassment of all citizens. 

In the latter event, we can expect a mul- 
titude of contempt cases of which the recent 
Clinton case is only a sample. 

I submit, too, that this subsection abso- 
lutely ignores, and thus, perhaps, supersedes 
Rule 65 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure, pertaining to injunctions generally. 

It is gratifying, at least, that the Attorney 
General as a basis for this bill (H. R. 1151) 
relies only on the Constitution of the United 
States. No longer, it seems, does the Depart- 
ment of Justice seek warrant for congres- 
sional legislation in the law of nations or the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Is that true with respect to H. R. 2145? 

The Congress {s asked to declare the pro- 
visions of the act necessary not only for 
the purpose of insuring to all persons their 
constitutional rights, but also to promote 
universal respect for and observance of hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedom for all, 
without distinction as to race or religion, in 
mocordande with the undertaking of the 
United States under the United Nations 
Charter, and to further the national policy 
in that regard by securing to all persons 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
effective recognition of certain of the rights 
and freedoms proclaimed by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Evidently, this was inserted because of the 
“Statement and Analysis by the Attorney 
General concerning the proposed Civil Rights 
Act of 1949,” which appears at page 157, et 
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seq., of the hearings before Subcommittee No. 
2 of the Judiciary Committee of July 13, 
14, and 27, 1955 (Serial No. 11, p. 157, et seq. 
especially p. 179). 

Evidently section 2 (c) (ui) of this bill 
is based upon paragraph 3 of article 1 of 
chapter I of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Tested only by the authority granted by 
the Constitution of the United States as 
heretofore construed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in many cases much 
of the bill would fall. 

We have only to compare certain provi- 
sions of the bill with certain decisions of 
the Supreme Court to reach that conclusion. 
See: Breedlove v. Suttles (302 U. S. 277); 
United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S. 542); 
South Carolina y. United States (199 U. S. 
437); Slaughter House cases (16 Wallace 36); 
United States v. Harris (106 U. 8. 629); Civil 
Rights cases (109 U. S. 3); Collins v. Hardy- 
man (34 U. S. 651); United States v. Reese, 
et al. (92 U. S. 214); Virginia v. Rives (100 
U. S. 313); James v. Bowman (190 U. S. 127); 
(particularly applicable to sec. 211 of the 
bill); Hodges v. United States (203 U. S. 1); 
Shelley v. Kraemer (334 U. S. 1 (13) ); United 
States v. Williams (341 U. S. 70); (see also 
341 U. S. 97). 

In conclusion, let me point out that the 
14th amendment, in the Ist sentence of 
clause 1, defines the term “citizens.” It then 
provides that no State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of the citizens of the United 
States. The constitutional provision is 
broader when it treats of deprivation of life, 
liberty, or property without due process. 
“No person shall be so deprived by any 
State—and no person within its jurisdic- 
tion” may be deprived by a State of the equal 
protection of the laws, but as to the abridg- 
ment of privileges and immunities, only citi- 
zens are protected by the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Statement on Civil Rights by Alan 
Cranston, President of the California 
Democratic Conference, Before the 
Western Democratic Conference, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1957 z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, at 
the Western Democratic Conference held 
at San Francisco on February 15, 1957, 
Mr. Alan Cranston, president of the 
California Democratic Council and an 
outstanding citizen of the Golden State, 
delivered an address on the subject of 
civil rights. The freshness of his ap- 
proach coupled with his firsthand ex- 
perience of a factfinding trip through- 
out the South make his remarks of more 
than routine interest and I am, therefore, 
happy to insert them in the RECORD. 

I come to you directly from the South— 
Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 

I went to feel the winds of freedom blow- 
ing there—and the counterwinds of fear and 
suppression. And I went to put Western 
thinking to a Southern test. 

In all four States I talked with leaders of 
the new White Citizens Councils and States 
rights groups, with leaders of the NAACP, , 
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and with citizens of all shadings of opinion, 
I talked to Ku Klux Klansmen and church- 
men, political leaders and legislators, news- 
paper, radio, and TV men. I visited a church 
that was bombed a little while ago, and two 
ministers whose homes were dynamited. I 
conferred briefly with old friends in Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina, 

The South of this hour is a place of para- 
dox, surprise, and contradiction. 

I asked a Ku Klux Klanner if he thought 
subversive elements were at work in the 
South. 

“Well,” he said, There's one outfit that's 
infiltrated down like a thief in the night and 
is going around stirring things up—the 
FBI.” 

I asked a white cab driver what he thought 
of Nrxon. 

“Nixon,” he shouted. He's just another 
Stevenson.” 

The Negro has made great gains. 

Every border and Southern State has seen 
at least a bit of progress in the past 2 years 
in one way or another—new employment op- 
portunities or voting privileges, desegrega- 
tion in transportation or sport or church or 
school, It is more often private than public, 
and frequently done without notice. 

A North Carolina chapter of the League of 
Women Voters quietly opens its membership 
to Negroes, a Mississippi medical society ad- 
mits a colored physician. The press, TV, 
and radio in many places has contributed im- 
measurably to reducing tensions. 

Yet, at the very same time, Negroes are 
losing hard-won ground. 

There are those who fear that the white 
supremacists may manage to bring all sig- 
nificant progress to a halt through clever 
exploitation of the fever that followed the 
Supreme Court decisions. 

The NAACP president in Virginia says, 
“Never since reconstruction has the General 
Assembly of Virginia passed so many laws 
designed to stifle our. consciences, close our 
mouths, and deprive us of our rights.” 

The legislatures of 8 States have adopted 
new segregation laws together with measures 
designed to circumvent the Supreme Court 
ruling of 1954 calling for desegregation of 
public schools, Not one elementary or sec- 
ondary school has been desegregated in any 
of these States since the decision. 

The Negro in his fight for freedom has new 
confidence, however, that America’s Consti- 
tution and conscience are on his side. 

The NAACP carries on a brilliant and re- 
lentless campaign in and out of court. 
Testimony to its effectiveness is the fact that 
it has been outlawed in Louisiana—under 
a law adopted in 1924 to wipe out the Klan. 
The cruel, cold-blooded and cynical action 
of the Communist Party this week in urging 
support of the NAACP was, of course, seized 
upon by the segregationists. 

Rev. Martin Luther King, of Montgomery, 
has achieved incredible results by applying 
the techniques of Gandhi to the teachings of 
Christ. He has touched the southern soul 
at its tenderest spot. 

“Our defense,” says King, “is to meet every 
act of violence toward an individual Negro 
with the fact that there are thousands of 
others who will present themselves as poten- 
tial victims, If the oppressors bomb the 
home of a Negro, they must learn that there 
are 50,000 more to bomb. Our refusal to 
hit back will make the oppressor ashamed 
of his methods, He will be forced to stand 
before the world and his God splattered with 
the blood of his Negro brother.” 

Led by King, 50,000 Negroes of Montgom- 
ery walked for more than a year rather than 
ride segregated busses. When the Supreme 
Court ruled segregated busses illegal, King 
declared, “We must respond to the decision 
with an understanding of those who have 
opposed us, and with an appreciation of the 
dificult adjustment the court order poses 
for them.” 
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The day Negroes rode again, King distrib- 
uted mimeographed sheets entitled “Inte- 
grated Bus Suggestions.“ Among the sug- 
gestions were these: 

Do not deliberately sit by a white person 
unless there is no other seat. 

“If cursed, do not curse back. If pushed, 
do not push back. 

“If struck do not strike back, but evidence 
love and good will at all times, 

“For the first few days, try to get on the 
bus with a friend in whose nonviolence you 
have confidence. You can uphold one an- 
other by a glance or a prayer. 

“Tf you feel you cannot take it, walk for 
another week or two.” 

The tragedy of the South is that countless 
whites who favor slow but steady steps to- 
ward civil rights for Negroes are silenced by 
those who are vociferous and loud in their 
demands for segregation and suppression. 
And that millions of whites who do not like 
integration but who concede that it will 
come and who respect the law of the land, 
are fearful to express even these views. 

The chorus of the loud and the vociferous 
is led by Southern politicians. 

Negro after Negro told me that the instru- 
ment of the strangulation of their rights in 
the south is the Democratic Party. 

Negro after Negro asked me why Northern 
and Western Democrats compromised with 
their rights at Chicago—and how we felt 
when the Southern Democrats proceeded to 
lose Louisiana, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. 

There are now before Congress many civil- 
rights measures. 

Senators HumpuHerr and HENNINGs and 
other Senate Democrats, together with Rep- 
resentative CELLER and other House Demo- 
crats, have introduced bills that would im- 
plement Supreme Court rulings against seg- 
regation, establish equal employment oppor- 
tunities, abolish the poll tax, and strengthen 
civil-rights statutes, 

The administration measures now being 
considered by Congress partly overlap the 
Democratic measures, Both propose a crea- 
tion of a civil-rights commission and a new 
Justice Department civil rights division, 
Most important of all, both seek to protect 
the right to vote. 

Virtually everyone I talked with in the 
South felt that the right to vote is the key 
to all other rights. 2 

Where the Negro citizen can vote, he can 
obtain justice and most of the rights of 
citizenship, Where he cannot vote he can be 
denied full justice and most other rights. 

Gov. James E. Folsom, of Alabama, a man 
unique among southern governors, has pub- 
licly said, “The only way I can see to give 
Negroes their rights is to give them the vote.” 

A southern mayor pointed out to me that 
reforms in the status of the Negro that re- 
sulted from his enfranchisement would be 
far more palatable than changes decreed 
from from the top by the Supreme Court. 
They would start locally and work up, flow- 
ing from the lowest common denominator of 
politics: the voter. 

The measures in Congress would authorize 
Federal prosecution of anyone who intimi- 
dates or coerces voters in a Federal election. 
They would allow private citizens to go di- 
rectly to a Federal court with complaints, 
would permit the Justice Department to seek 
Federal court injunctions on behalf of per- 
sons deprived of civil rights, and would au- 
thorize the Department to bring suit against 
conspiracies to violate civil rights. 

These proposals are undoubtedly a step 
in the right direction. 

Even if they are enacted, however, the 
Negro who desires to exercise his constitu- 
tional right to vote will all too often be con- 
fronted at the registration booth and at the 
polling place by men in control of the elec- 
tion machinery who are dedicated and de- 
termined to deny him that right. 
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The burden will still fall primarily upon 
the Negro to seek a way to vote through a 
myriad of bewildering, ingenious, and ruth- 
less devices designed to frustrate him. These 
devices are legal and extralegal, formal and 
informal, open and secret. There are admin- 
istrative techniques like invalidating an 
overcomplicated registration form for the 
slightest error, and losing it if there is no 
error. A cold, silent stare by an election 
official has turned many a Negro from the 
polls. A. job lost by a Negro who registered 
has kept 100 friends and neighbors unregis- 
tered. 

It will be difficult to find a basis for Fed- 
eral court action for many of these devices. 
It is no small thing for a Negro to become in- 
volved, directly or indirectly, in a court case 
against a white man. And there will lie be- 
fore the Negro who dares to do so not only 
the prospect of subtle reprisal, but the long, 
often interminable processes of the courts 
before his right to vote will be won—if, in- 
deed, it is won. 

There are white supremacists who do not 
concede that the Negro will win his civil 
rights in the course of time. A White Citi- 
zens Council leader frankly told me: 

“We're playing for time—ad infinitum. 
We'll think up a trick to keep the Negro away 
from the polls or out of school. It'll take 
3 or 4 years for the courts to declare it 
illegal. We'll live by it those 3 or 4 years, 
and meanwhile think up a new trick. We'll 
live by that one a while, and so on—forever.” 

I think there may be a way to surmount 
all this. 

It is a plan that strikes at the very heart 
of Americas’ racial problem. 

It is in keeping with America’s fundamen- 
tal principles and with the highest traditions 
of the Democratic $ 

I propose that the Federal Government 
take the Federal election process out of the 
hands of State governments and of men who 
violate its purposes. 

The right of Congress to step into the Fed- 
erai elective process is set forth in article I, 
section 4 of the Constitution: 

“1. The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to places of choosing Sena- 
tors.” 

The responsibility of Congress to step in 
lies in the obvious nonobservance of the 15th 
amendment: 

“1, The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

“2. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

I propose that the Democratic Party 
launch an effort in Congress, under this con- 
stitutional authority, to enact legislation set- 
ting up a Federal Elections Administration. 

The FEA's purpose would be to see to it 
that every citizen shall have an equal oppor- 
tunity to vote in Federal elections. 

The right of qualified citizens to vote is, of 
course, unchallenged in many States. 

Therefore I suggest that the FEA operation 
be limited in each election year to those 
States where less than 50 percent of the pop- 
wiation of voting age voted in the previous 
Federal elections for President, Senate, and 
House of Representatives. 

The statistics from the 1956 presidential 
election list the following 12 States in this 
category: Alabama, 28.4 percent; Arizona, 
49.7 percent; Arkansas, 39.9 percent; Florida, 
48.4 percent; Georgia, 30.5 percent; Louisi- 
ana, 37.3 percent; Mississippi, 22.1 percent; 
North Carolina, 47.7 percent; South Caro- 
lina, 24.7 percent; Tennessee, 46.0 percent; 
Texas, 38.1 percent; Virginia, 34.2 percent. 

The national average in the 1956 presi- 
dential election was 60.4. The averages of. 
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some other States were: California, 65.0 
percent; Idaho, 77.3 percent; Kentucky, 56.7 
percent; Maryland, 548 percent; Missouri. 
67.5 percent; New Mexico, 62.1 percent; 
Oklahoma, 64.0 percent; Oregon, 68.5 per- 
cent; Washington, 72.4 percent; West Vir- 
ginia, 72.4 percent. 

I was warned by Southerners who wel- 
comes this proposal—and by others who did 
not—that it would provoke anguished out- 
cries about States rights. But it is not an 
invasion of States rights. It is the exercise 
of an explicit constitutional prerogative of 
the Federal Government. And, as a State 
legislator remarked, “When the Federal Gov- 
ernment stepped in to outlaw the white 
primary, there was screaming and hollering 
about States rights, secession, and how blood 
would run in the streets and Negroes would 
Marry you-know-who. Yet nothing much 
really happened.” 

Many in the South would be delighted if a 
forceful move for Negro suffrage served to 
shift attention from the more emotional is- 
Sues like integrated schools and where Ne- 
groes should sit on buses. I was assured that 
there would be at least some daily press sup- 
Port for this specific proposal. Extremists 
find it difficult to justify the denial of the 
right to vote which is so clearly spelled out 
in the Constitution. It is here that the 
southern conscience is most vulnerable. 

I suggest that understandable southern 
Sensitivity about carpetbaggers descending 
on them from outside be met by a require- 
ment that the Federal Election Administrator 
be a resident of one of the minus 50 percent 
States, and that each State administrator 
and all personnel working under him be resi- 
dents of the State involved. 

Fear that the party in power in Washing- 
ton would use the FEA to rig local elections 
should be reduced by a requirement that ap- 
Pointments to the FEA be nonpartisan. If 
this would promote the two-party system in 

South, many Democrats, there and else- 
where, would not be dismayed. 

The separate States would continue to con- 
duct elections for State offices—governor, 
State legislature, etc.—and for local offices. 
The Federal Government has no power or 
Tight to intervene in these elections. Yet 

plan would have its effect on the be- 
_ havior of State and local politicians. Na- 
tionally it would rid us of our Eastlands, 
While liberating able southern Senators and 
tatives who refuse to rabble rouse, 
but who believe it wowid be political suicide 
to treat the Negro like a full-fledged citizen 
Under present circumstances. Locally the 
Plan would cause an early reform in the ways 
Of every State, city, and county officeholder 
Who dreams of going to Washington. 
The Constitution gives each State the au- 
ty to fix the qualifications requisite for 
voters in Federal elections, stating that they 
shall be the same as those stipulated for vot- 
ers in elections for the lower house of each 
State legislature. Thus each State would be 
able to provide standards barring illiterates 
and incompetents from the polls. But the 
would see to it that these standards were 
applied equally regardless of race. 

In many communities in the South, Ne- 
Broes are allowed to vote—and, incidentally, 
I heard of none where they have used the 
Vote to take over the local government. The 

where satisfied that there is no dis- 
crimination, should be empowered to permit 
Present election boards to carry on. First 
emphasis might also be placed on the big 
Cities where the vote is still prevented, since 
the problem there is actually far less acute 
and dificult. As the new pattern became 
established in urban areas, it could be pushed 
into the countryside. 
ent legal authorities assure me there 
is no constitutional infirmity in this ap- 
Proach. It is consonant with earlier legis- 
lation and with the Supreme Court decision 
dutlawing the white primary. 
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The net cost of election administration 
would be less than $15 million. 

It is true that the plan runs counter to 
the long tradition of local conduct of 
elections. 


Yet the Federal Government now exerts 


authority in Federal elections in a variety 
of ways, judicial, administrative, and legis- 
lative. 

The plan fulfills the first fundamental 
of our Nation, of any democracy or republic— 
the consent of the governed. 

Would it lead to violence? 

Most southerners of both races seem to 
believe that while a majority of whites want 
segregation, it is only a small minority that 
would resort to violence to keep it. The 
KKK is discredited in the South. The 
white citizens councils operate openly and 
many of their leaders (not all) are prominent 
pillars of their local communities who are 
on public record against violence. The 
weight of opinion and the weight of law 
would be against violence. 

There are many Negroes: who would prefer 
no progress at all to the tension that now 
exists in the South, and who would fail to 
vote even if the Federal Election Adminis- 
tration came into existence. But the Negro 
leaders who are in the forefront of the fight 
for freedom—and they speak for many who 
are silent—almost inVariably told me: 

“Few human gains come without sacrifice 
and suffering. Should we relinquish the 
pursuit of our rights because others threaten 
us? The decision of violence or no violence 
is up to the white man.” 

I know that a plan like this requires the 
most careful study. Perhaps there is a better 
way to achieve the end, although I am not 
aware of any proposal as forceful yet as fair. 
, Its very consideration at this time might 
alone do much to open up the suffrage in 
the South, and to reduce the danger that 
the white supremacists may bring all pres- 
ent progress to a halt. 

Politically, as Democrats, we know that we 
can no longer play fast and loose with hu- 
man rights without being hurt badly in na- 
tional elections—and I mean human rights 
everywhere, whether openly denied in the 
South or more subtly denied as in the North 
and West. 

We know, as Americans, that cur Nation is 
desperiately hampered in world affairs by 
our treatment of the Negro race. 

Most important of all we know, es human 
beings, that it is inhuman, immoral, and 
unjust for us to do anything less than the 
most we can for those who are denied their 
freedom, 


The Hungarian Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to in- 
sert the following testimony of Mr. Jozsef 
Koevago, former mayor of Budapest, 
made on January 28, 1957, before the 
United Nations Special Committee on the 
Hungarian Problem. Mr. Koevago 
served as mayor of Budapest from 1945 
to 1947 when he was then eased out by 
the Communists. In 1950 he was ar- 
rested and spent more than 6 years in 
prison, being conditionally released only 
a month before the revolution last fall. 
He served 4 days as mayor of Budapest 
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during the time when the freedom fight- 
ers had control of that city and then 
escaped to the West. I find this testi- 
mony is of real importance in under- 
standing the causes and events before 
the Hungarian uprising and would com- 
mend it to all Members of the House: 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOZSEF KOEVAGO, FORMER 
MAYOR OF BUDAPEST, MADE ON JANUARY 28, 
1957, BEFORE THE UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE HUNGARIAN PROBLEM 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I was deeply moved when I crossed the 
threshold of. this imposing building which 
houses the most prominent political body cf 
the world, the activities of which are followed 
hopefully by hundreds of millions. 

We Hungarians feel that mankind looks to 
the United Nations for the answer to the 
burning question: Do the governments, 
whether they represent a small or large na- 
tion, have to submit to maxims based on 
moral principles, or may the jungle law of 
the stronger be permitted to reign uncurbed? 
The answer to this problem hinges on the 
case of the numerically small but spiritually 
great nation to which I belong. 

I have come to give testimony, 

Ever since I was a child I have professed 
to tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 

At times this can become very difficult, and 
such an attitude may often result in grave 
consequences. I may state this with authen- 
ticity because as a result of such conduct I 
had a taste of Nazi as well as Communist 
prisons. I spent a large part of my life in 
damp cellars and musty dungeons. I was 
guilty of only one crime; inspired by a sense 
of justice instilled in me, I defended freedom 
against tyranny. 

I am happy to be able to bear witness to 
my people's struggle. I know that at this 
moment millions of Hungarians are bending 
over their radio sets and are listening to this 
committee’s session. I should like to convey 
the thanks of the Hungarian people to the 
members of the Committee and threugh 
them to the United Nations for giving me 
this opportunity to present their case. 

It is difficult for me to tell the truth be- 
cause I have to paint a realistic word picture 
of an epic struggle written in blood: of a 
struggle in which the participants rose high 
above the normal measure of mortals: in 
which 14-year-old children became models 
of antique heroes and 70-year-old grand- 
mothers acted as Roman matrons. And yet 
my task is to relate this in a manner which 
will create a sense of reality. 

There are memories of glorious days, fol- 
lowed by gloom. During the first, there was 
the exalted joy of rapturous crowds, in the 
smoke-filled streets; during the latter, the 
somber calm of men determined to die, in 
the rubble-littered streets of the wounded 
city. 

Although memories are still fresh, it is 
hard to bear correct witness. I shall use 
simple words, and yet I fear that the descrip- 
tion of the plain facts which still appear too 
colorful. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
events alone do not make historical facts: 
aspirations, thoughts, and feelings of the 
people are closely related to them. 

During the revolution the Hungarian na- 
tion believed that the entire word was watch- 
ing its struggle and was well informed even 
about the smallest details. And this was 
true. The free world was kept informed by 
newspaper and radio reports, and by official 
statements. We had western journalists 
within our ranks, who valiantly risked their 
very lives to report the truth to the world; 
their reporting was always accurate, their 
observations always reliable. A complete and 
authentic picture emerged from the broad- 
casts. These western broadcasts were of 
great assistance even to us, when during the 
eventful days of the revolution we lost con- 
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tact with our comrades in arms. When 
shooting ceased, big masses gathered in 
front of the western embassies and legations, 
The answer of the legations to the spokes- 
men of the crowd was in general the same: 
“Sorry; we are unable to communicate with 
our governments at the present, but we shall 
make a full report, as soon as possible.” 
More than 3 months have passed since and 
it can be assumed that these reports have 
been presented. 

Mr. Chairman, before I give my testimony, 
I would like to convey to you the feelings 
and thoughts of the Hungarian people. Ev- 
ery Hungarian trusted the United Nations 
organization. They hoped that the world's 
most respectable political organization was 
watching over us and that, by enforcing 
principles of international law and the moral 
code of all human beings, it would find a 
way of bringing about the withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops from Hungary 

I consider it my primary RASEI UAY to give ex- 
pression to the disappointment of my people 
caused by the fact that 3 months after the 
brutal crushing of the Hungarian revolution, 
in the possession of undeniable facts and 
after 11 resolutions passed by the General 
Assembly, the United Nations is still re- 
stricted to factfinding. Even from the dis- 
tance of several thousand miles the bitter 
question may be read on the tightly pressed 
lips of the Hungarian people: Why did the 
United Nations acknowledge the facts so 
readily in the Suez conflict and why does it 
hesitate to recognize the true state of affairs 
in the Hungarian question? Why does the 
United Nations use a different yardstick in 
the solution of the Near Eastern affair from 
that of the Hungarian problem? Why does 
the United Nations send an international 
police force to Egypt and why has it failed 
to do so in the interest of the Hungarian 
cause? 

The Hungarian revolution proves that the 
fate of nations is molded by the emotions 
of the people. Even the creation of this 
great institution, the United Nations, is due 
to the ardent desire of millions to be able to 
rely on an international forum to mediate 
between nations and to seek just solutions on 
the basis of moral principles. 

The Hungarian people still look with great 
expectations toward this forum and hope 
that the recognition of facts will bring re- 
sults. 

For the completion of the whole picture it 
would be necessary to describe some of the 
outstanding events of the pre-revolutionary 
period. However, I am convinced that the 
United Nations and the western world are 
already acquainted with these. 

Before turning to the description of the 
revolutionary events, I wish to mention that 
during the long period of terror under which 
the nation was completely impoverished, a 
terrible and desparate bitterness accumu- 
lated in the hearts of the people. 


FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


May I be permitted to point out that after 
6% years of imprisonment I got out of the 
Communist political prison on September 18, 
1956, After a few weeks of rest with my 
family in the country I returned to Budapest 
on October 22, where I stayed up to the 30th 
of November, when I was forced to flee. Thus 
I am witness of these historic events which 
are still strong in my memory. 

The events themselves are known to the 
world, therefore in the following I would 
rather restrict myself to those aspects of 
the revolution which may serve to make the 
picture understandable and complete. 

The revolution was actually sparked by 
Erno Gero’s speech. The university students, 
filled with peaceful intentions, believing in 
democratic principles, eagerly responding to 
the words of the writers, called for a dem- 
onstration to take place on October 23. At 
first the Communist Minister of Internal 
Affairs withheld permission for the demon- 
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stration, thus causing intense disappoint- 
ment among the students. Yet the demon- 
stration did take place and the joy of com- 
mon action brought forth the patriotic senti- 
ments suppressed for 8 long years. With 
tearful joy young boys and girls suddenly 
realized that they could be free Hungarians, 
free people. Their slogans were imbued with 
patriotic sentiments and to the very end 
their demands were inspired by their desire 
for social progress and freedom. 

Erno Gero returned from a trip to Belgrade 
the very night. The sight of the inspired 
youth, marching under the national banners, 
must have filed him with terror. His fears 
caused him to commit the greatest political 
crime of calling the stirring of the youth 
toward freedom a counter-revolutionary 
movement, and he called in Soviet troops to 
help to crush it. 

One hour after his radio address the revo- 
lution broke out. The bitterness, mounting 
during the 8 years of Communist oppression, 
finally broke loose with unrestrainable force. 

I wish to emphasize that the Hungarian 
revolution was not premeditated and not or- 
ganized by anyone. As one man, the Hun- 
garian youth strained against the Communist 
shackles, breaking them with the force of a 
volcanic eruption. In the heat of this sacred 
fire the Communist indoctrination melted 
within minutes and its glow opened the eyes 
of everyone. The truth was suddenly re- 
vealed and the repulsive and farcical form 
of Communist lies and doctrines became ap- 
parent. The young people rose as one man 
and in a single resounding outcry, rejected 
the Leninist-Stalinist teachings. 

The very same evening hundreds of thou- 
sands with all their heart expressed the one 
wish: “We want to be free.“ 

Suddenly this wish penetrated every soul. 
It was echoed in the hearts of the workers 
in which bitterness had been building up to 
a burning pressure. And it was echoed in 
the hearts of the people of Budapest, pur- 
suing a thousand different occupations. 
Within a few days the revolution spread to 
the countryside and the overwhelming desire 
for freedom forged the whole nation into 
one sacred union during a single night. Re- 
ligious, occupational, political, or social dif- 
ferences disappeared. Youths took the na- 
tional banner to the barricades where the 
laborers, hardened in rough work, fought 
alongside the white-collar workers. 

Some of the scenes which took place in 
those days are indelibly printed in my 
memory. 

I can see the sophisticated and cynical 
Intellectual march alongside the simple un- 
educated man. I can see 14-year-old boys 
in the fight. I can see an old woman carry- 
ing a flag at the head of a large group, and 
seizing a Russian tank. I can see Hungarian 
soldiers tearing off the Communist emblems 
from their caps to join the fighting students. 
I can see whole Hungarian Army units turn 
against the Soviet tanks. 

In my mind I can see still other wonders. 
As if acting on orders, the national banner 
is hoisted on every house, the Soviet star 
removed. I can hear the voices of hundreds 
of thousands raised in solemn tones and 
choking with tearful emotion each time a 
huge Soviet star is toppled from a building. 

I was there. In jail my tears had dried up, 
But in those solemn moments I felt them 
rolling down my cheeks. 

And there are yet other miracles, Streets 
filled with the smoke of gunpowder, nowhere 
a policeman; destroyed houses, broken show 
windows. Behind these the eternal symbols 
proclaiming the high moral level of the ight 
for freedom: 

There are jewels and other valuables, which 
could be taken, but are not touched. A me- 
tropolis pervaded with such sacred feelings 
that even the thieves abandon their trade. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 


I could continue on and on with the descrip- 
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tion of these experiences. But I want to take 
you with me back to the scene of wonders to 
show you what I saw: 

The purest and most dignified revolution of 
history broke out in the Hungarian capital 
and its impact carried away everybody. This 
was perhaps most eloquently expressed by a 
Soviet officer, who, when faced by a crowd of 
demonstrators, got off his tank and declared: 

“One cannot fight a country in which the 
children and the old women rise to fight for 
freedom. Take this tank, get up on it. I'll 
take you wherever you want to go.“ 

Of the many characteristic events I wish to 
mention another one: The million-member 
Communist Party distintegrated within a few 
hours. Hundreds of thousands, compelled 
into joining the party, were filled with the 
desire for freedom. For years they had sensed 
the responsibility which rested upon them 
as party members. For a long time they had 
felt that Communist dialectics covered evil 
lies. They were only too glad to turn their 
backs on the party which they had joined out 
of opportunism, of necessity to make a living, ` 
or simply out of fear and weakness. 

As a revealing incident I wish to mention 
that the night after the dissolution of the 
Communist Party I met a Communist leader 
in the Parliament Building who spoke to me, 
his voice choking with emotion: 

“Few of us will remain Communists but 
now perhaps you will believe that we too 
are Hungarians.” 

And, indeed, we may state that in those 
days patriotism was rekindled in the hearts 
of even leading Communists and that the 
sacred fire of the fight for freedom has en- 
gulfed them too. This is amply demonstrated 
by the November 1 message of Janos Kadar, 
head of the present puppet government, 
broadcast at 10 p. m.: 

“Our people rose in a glorious effort, shook 
off the yoke of the Rakosi regime and have 
attained freedom and independence for the 
nation, prerequisites without which social- 
ism does not and cannot exist. We may 
safely state that the ideological and organ- 

-izational leaders of this uprising came from 
your ranks. The Hungarian Communist 
writers, newspapermen, university students, 
members of the Petofi Circle, thousands of 
workers and peasants, the oldtinrers who had 
suffered imprisonment on false charges; all 
these fought in the first lines against Ra- 
kosi'’s tyranny and political hooliganism, 
We are proud of your dignified conduct in- 
spired by true patriotism and loyalty toward 
socialism, which you manifested in this 
armed uprising.” 

I believe this statement speaks for itself 
but as an eyewitness and one who actively 
participated in these historic events, I wish 
to stress the point that no one in Hungary 
was prepared for an armed uprising against 
the Communist dictatorship. In spite of 
general discontent the nation was glad to 
realize that through the press campaign of 
the writers, most of whom belonged to the 
Comunist Party, a certain liberal trend was 
in progress. This developed to such an ex- 
tent that everybody was hoping that men 
closer to the people will play a more inten- 


' šive and leading role in the cultural and eco- 


nomic life of the country. The extent of 
this liberal trend could be illustrated by 
the fact that many of my former prison 
mates, after being released, obtained posi- 
tions and the years spent in jail even gave 
them prestige. The process of liberalization 
eased considerably the tension built up by 
Rakosi's terror era. People became hopeful 
again. It was generally believed that 
through a slow but peaceful evolution the 
nation was heading toward a happier era, and 
that a social structure could be achieved, in 
which the economic and political principles 
of the free world would prevail. 

There was hope for a consolidation of a 
a new order for the captive nations, one in 
which life would be worth living. No one 
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had a definite concept of this much hoped- 
for order, but one thing is certain: The 
nation had no desire, and never even con- 
sidered the restitution of a past social order 
just as little as they wished to live under 
Communist dictatorship. 

I wish to stress that the nation never 
wanted to regress into the past beyond the 
1945 social order. The people were firmly 
convinced that it would be fully satisfactory 
if through a process of evolution, Hungary 
achieved the social order of 1945. 

The uprising was ignited by the Commu- 
nists and primarily by the words of Erno 
Gero. 

At the same time dissatisfaction among 
the ranks of the Communists reached such 
Proportions that the new spark of intel- 
lectual life was sufficient to stir up the 
youth. Communists thrown into prison on 
trumped-up charges by their own party, 
many of whom I myself had the opportunity 
to speak to in jail, vowed that should they 
ever manage to get out they would put an 
end to the Rakosi terror. They were deter- 
Mined to channel political developments 
toward a state in which the will of the people 
could be freely expressed. 

The following facts should serve to dis- 
Prove the charge of counterrevolution: 

The revolution was not incited and di- 
Tected by foreign radio stations. It would 
be an underestimation of the people's desire 
for freedom and independence to believe that 
foreign radio broadcasts could have incited 
the whole nation to an uprising against a 
Well-equipped foreign military might. 

In Hungary the main forces of the revolu- 
tion were the long-indoctrinated youth and 
the so-called proletarians, the workers. The 
80-called liberalization of the Communist 
Tegime in Hungary was based on the fatally 
erroneous assumption that the overwhelming 
Majority of youth and workers were con- 
vinced Communists, and that the rest of the 
People would resign themselves to the Com- 
munist system and cooperate with it if pres- 
Sure were eased by the elimination of ex- 
cesses in the totalitarian system. 

The program of the revolution embraced, 
In addition to the demands for free elections, 
Self-determination and national independ- 
ence, conservation of all accomplishments 
made in the fleld of socialism in the Western 
Sense of the word. 5 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the 
Hungarian revolution was completely void of 
anti-Semitic tendencies. 

Now I must turn to another question: If 
the nation was looking forward to a better 
future, and did not prepare this revolution, 
Why did it fail, so asks the world, to accept 
a form of national communism, basically 
governed by an improved version of the one- 
Party system? : 

The answer is simple. In the course of the 
Tevolution which broke out in the wake of 
Gero's speech the people strove for a sweep- 
ing solution. They had lost the patience to 
endure. They hated the atmosphere of Com- 
munist lies. In addition, the first Russian 

tervention made them fear the approach 
ot a new period of terror. Out of these con- 
Siderations were born the five demands, ex- 
Pressing the essential aims of the revolution: 

(a) Withdrawal of the Russians (Ruskies, 
So home, screamed hundreds of thousands, 
and was demanded by posters and leafiets. 
The same demand was written on the cloud- 
ed windowpanes of the trains). 

(b) Changing the one-party to a multi- 

system. 

(c) Withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact. 

(d) Hungary to be declared neutral. 

(e) Free elections under international su- 
Per vision, to be held as soon as possible. 

After the will of the people had made 

Nagy head of the Government, the main 
Question was, whether the Government 
Would be able to cope with the fast-moving 
events and master the situation. It is difi- 
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cult to control flared- up passions, and emo- 
tions are getting out of hand. And it is only 
too well known that in revolutions Danton's 
tate becomes the fate of Robespierre, too. 

At the beginning, Imre Nagy's government 
was hesitating, but soon it was imbued with 
the revolutionary spirit, and with political 
realism, the Nagy government became aware 
of the fact that the rebellious emotions can 

be kept under control only if all political 
parties of the 1945 era are free to resume 
their activities. 

On October 25, 1956, the Council of Minis- 
ters passed a resolution to this effect, and 
work to reorganize the parties commenced 
immediately. 

Soon new autonomous organs were created 
by the revolution: Workers’ councils, na- 
tional committees, and other revolutionary 
organs. Through the establishment of 
these, leadership was assured for politically 
experienced men and thus the impact of the 
revolution, as a purifying force, could fill 
the existing institutions with the spirit of 
democracy. The National Council of Buda- 
pest, too, was formed at this time. 

Hungary's fight for freedom is unique and 
perhaps unprecedented in History in one re- 
spect: The Government, continuously re- 
shuffled, from the 30th of October on, was 
completely welded together with the revolu- 
tion, and was accepted by all as a legal and 
destined leader of the nations. 

In spite of the fighting, of the menacing 
presence and the more threatening influx 
of new Soviet troops, from the first of No- 
vember on, the Government was absolute 
master of the situation. The revolution 
was, like a great swelling river, heaving in its 
bed, but never overflowing its banks. 

The Government maintained regular diplo- 
matic contact with foreign embassies and 
legations accredited in Budapest, and kept 
them informed about all important decisions 
and resolutions. 

I have to declare, and it is a very important 
aspect of this revolution, that Imre Nagy's 
government was formed in full compliance 
with all legal requirements, and its oath 
was presented to the Chairman of the Presi- 
dential Council. as the head of the state. 

On October 30, in the Parliament build- 
ing, Gen. Pal Maleter, commanding officer of 
all Hungarian armed forces, reported in my 
presence to the Government that Soviet 
armored units were crossing in large num- 
bers our border in the northeast. In the 
ensuing discussion we agreed not to dis- 
close this in releases to the press as long as 
the Government had the opportunity to take 
up this question with the Soviet ambassador. 
By recalling this I wish to prove that all ac- 
tions of the Nagy government were carefully 
deliberated with due consideration for the 
prestige of the Soviet Union. The Govern- 
ment sought to avoid any break, and -to 
solve all problems by peaceful means. For 
this reason, the news bulletin dealing with 
the new Soviet troop movements was broad- 
cast only the next day. The threatening 
attitude of the new Soviet forces prompted 
Imre Nagy's government to appeal to the 
United Nations Organization. I believe that 
Premier Nagy's telegram of November 1, 
1956, to the Secretary General is well known 
to the committee and I don't have to read it. 

Mr. Chairman, with your kind permission 
Iam going to disclose a fact, which, as I un- 
derstand, has not come up at any discussion 
at the United Nations Organization. On 
October 30, I was present when Mr. Mikoyan, 
member of the Soviet politbureau, put 
through a telephone call to one of the Minis- 
ters of State of Imre Nagy’s government, 
He expressed his wish of meeting the Minis- 
ter. The meeting took place an hour later 
and lasted for some 60 minutes. Before his 
departure I advised the Minister of State to 
find out from Mr. Mikoyan what the Soviet’s 
attitude was toward the multiparty system 
and the withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact, 
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and what stand the Soviet Union intends to 
take concerning the evacuation of its troops 
from Hungary. Further, whether the deci- 
sions of the Government will be accepted. 

The Minister of State returned from the 
meeting in a happy mood, saying: “He ac- 
cepted everything,” 

Considering this, I am in a position to 
declare that competent Soviet circles were 
not only fully informed about the most 
minute details of all developments in Hun- 
gary’s politics, but were actually in concur- 
rence with these. 

I would like to add one more character- 
istic detail which illustrates the revolution’s 
adherence to the democratic principles, and 
which, as I understand, was not brought up 
here before. 

On November 3, 1956, the Imre Nagy goy- 
ernment was reshuffied on a coalition basis. 
I took part in the preparatory discussions. 
It was agreed that leading personalities of 
the parties of the 1945 coalition should be in 
the Government. Quite naturally the ques- 
tion arose in what numerical proportion the 
various parties should be represented. On 
the basis of the 1945 free elections the Small- 
holders Party could have claimed the ma- 
jority in the Government. But the party 
manifested real political wisdom in conced- 
ing an equal share to the Communist Party 
and to the Social Democrats, By thus con- 
stituting the Government the non-Commu- 
nist Parties wished to indicate that they 
were not seeking to eliminate genuine 
socialist achievements and especially not to 
touch the land reform. 

On November 3, 1956, when the invading 
Soviet forces began the occupation of Hun- 
gary, Imre Nagy's government, in order to 
declare its willingness to negotiate, ap- 
pointed two committees. A military com- 
mittee, headed by Gen. Pal Maleter, Minister 
of Defense, to carry on negotiations concern- 
ing all actual military problems, and a po- 
litical committee, consisting of 5 members. 
‘The task of the latter committee was to dis- 
cuss the question of withdrawal from the 
Warsaw Pact, as well as to take up Hun- 
gary's new foreign relations. Since I was 
appointed by the Government to this com- 
mittee, I consider it my duty to make the 
following declaration concerning the Soviet 
intervention in Hungary: 

The Soviet intervention was illegal under 
international law. But it would be, I be- 
lieve, of special interest to demonstrate that 
this intervention has been illegal even un- 
der the Soviet’s own definition of aggres- 
sion. Therefore I feel that it would be ex- 
tremely useful if this distin, ed com- 
mittee would take the trouble to remind the 
representatives of the Soviet Union to study 
carefully this very interesting and instruc- 
tive problem. z 

Namely, paragraph (c) of article I of the 

above Soviet definition reads as follows: “The 
landing or leading of its land, sea, or air 
forces inside the boundaries of another state 
without the permission of the government 
of the latter, or the violation of the condi- 
tions of such permission, particularly as 
regards the length of their stay or the ex- 
tent of the area in which they may stay, 
constitutes an aggression.” 
Pon us now throw a glance on the Warsaw 
Permission to station Soviet troops in 
Hungary was given by the Warsaw Pact con- 
cluded on May 14, 1955, provided it was by 
agreement among the signatory states, in 
accordance with the requirements of their 
mutual defense.“ From article 4 of the 
Warsaw Pact it emerges that “mutual de- 
tense“ envisages, however, defense only. 
against the armed attack by another state; 
it specifically does not cover the suppression 
of the people's rising in one of the signa- 
tory states. Article 8 of the same pact ex- 
pressly excludes any intervention in inter- 
nal affairs. 
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As the Soviet interference cannot be 
jJuridically justified by reference to. mutual 
defense,” it is clear that this intervention 
constitutes “aggression,” according to the 
Soviet definition of that term, unless it had 
the permission of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, independent of the Warsaw Pact. 

I am in the position to state solemnly 
that no constitutionally competent Hun- 
garian governmental organ has given any 
permission to the Soviet intervention and 
no request was made by such a governmental 
organ to the Soviets for the “maintenance 
of order.” But I think that not even a re- 
quest by a foreign government can, from the 
standpoint of international: law, justify 
armed intervention to support a govern- 
ment against an internal uprising. 

In any case, the repeated demand of 
Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy made between 
October 27 and November 3, 1956, on behalf 
of the Hungarian Government, to withdraw 
Soviet troops, automatically cancelled any 
permission or request, if ever given or made. 
Moreover, there is the fact that on Novem- 
ber 1, 1956, Premier Nagy denounced the 
Warsaw Pact and declared Hungary a neutral 
state. One should not forget the fact that 
at that time Imre Nagy was still officially 
recognized by the Soviet Union as the Prime 
Minister of Hungary. The entry of addi- 
tional Soviet troops was never approved by 
the Nagy government who strongly pro- 
tested against it. 

These are the legal aspects of the ques- 
tion. Had I participated as a member of 
the Hungarian delegation at the Moscow 
conference, dealing with the withdrawal 
fram the Warsaw Pact, I would have made 
the same statments. However, even then 
I would have been conscious of the fact 
that in politics legal arguments are not 
always decisive in the peaceful settlement 
of matters. Thus on this occasion too I wish 
to point out that beyond the legal aspect of 
the matter there is also a political consid- 
eration, and it seems to me, that in this 
case it carries more weight. 2 

The Hungarian people do not want legal 
debates, they only want to see a satisfac- 
tory solution of their problems. 

Back home it often seemed to us that 
the settlement of European policy ques- 
tions had come to a dead end. It seemed 
as if the political concepts pursued up to 
the present have failed to bring the de- 
sired results. Also it became quite clear 
that the Hungarian question was an in- 
tegral part of the European problem. Sepa- 
rated from that it can hardly be solved. 

Back home in Hungary the people hoped 
and continue to hope that through the 
diplomatic presentation of the thought of 
a great East European neutral bloc, the 
United Nations will be able to submit a 
new approach to the governments and world 
opinion. That similarly to the United Na- 
tions’ approach to the Near Eastern solu- 
tion, it will submit recommendations con- 
cerning the settlement of the European 
problem along the same lines. 


It is generally hoped that such an ap- 
roach would eventually lead to giving back 
to Hungary and to the other enslaved na- 
tions their freedom; that these countries 
may achieve their most ardent hope: neu- 
trality. In the interest of this momentous 
aim it might be worthwhile to assume the 
risks which are involved. 

THE SITUATION AFTER THE SECOND SOVIET 

INTERVENTION 

As an eyewitness I want to deal separately 
with the second Soviet intervention, which 
came as a terrible blow to the whole nation. 
The strength of the Soviet troops deployed 
greatly exceeded the available Hungarian 
forces. The treacherous attack was launched 
in the small hours on Sunday, November 4. 

Soviet tanks took over the bridge ap- 
proaches, and then armored cars raced 
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through the streets shooting iIndiscrimi- 
nately at the houses and people. The bitter 
despair of the people found expression in 
their desperate resistance; the nation fought 
against overwhelming strength for its free- 
dom. 

It is a safe estimate that in the course of 
the armed Soviet intervention 40 percent of 
the houses in Budapest suffered minor dam- 
ages and 10 percent were nearly destroyed. 
The overall damage was incalculable and it 
cannot be evaluated exactly. Confusion and 
cheos pervaded the city and the population 
was gripped by fear and terror. In the wake 
of the Soviet sweep the notorious secret po- 
licemen emerged from their hiding places 
and at first stealthily, later on more and 
more openly, returned to their offices and to 
power. 

Soviet guns were leveled not only at apart- 
ment houses but also at hospitals, school 
buildings, and libraries. The building of the 
national archives burnt down, causing irrep- 
arable cultural damage to the country. 

I wish to make special mention of one of 
the centrally located hospital to which I 
took my wife for safety. This hospital be- 
came the center of day-long fighting. The 
building was surrounded by tanks and the 
Russians were shooting at it for days. One 
of the hospital wings was completely de- 
stroyed. The sick spent days in the shelter 
under unspeakable conditions. In view of 
the fact that the freedom fighters were not 
stationed in the hospital building but on the 
other side of the wide avenue the Soviet at- 
tack on the hospital was an act of inex- 
cusable brutality. 4 

It took a tremendous effort on the part of 
the Soviet military command to squash the 
revolution. The lack of organization con- 
stituted the greatest force of the resistance. 
Small groups of desperately determined in- 
surgents showed up in the most unexpected 
places. 

It took nearly a whole week for the Soviet 
tanks and armored forces to turn the capital 
into a deadly quiet, smoldering city in which 
in the dark of the night only the riders of 
Apocalypsis were racing up and down the 
streets. 

Death took its terrible toll and trainſoads 
of Hungarian youths were taken toward the 
Soviet border. The situation was particu- 
larly dangerous for the young people and 
thousands of them took to the road toward 
the west to seek safety in the free world. 

Of the active participants of the revolution 
the workers held out longest. The workers’ 
councils continued to fight with desperate 
perseverance. And simultaneously, the pas- 
sive resistance started, a way of warfare in 
which the country has such a long experience. 

It is truly heartbreaking to watch a heroic 
nation fight on with the unflinching deter- 
mination of the condemned toward near na- 
tional suicide. 

And one is powerless to do anything. 

No help is coming. 

In the Western World the people are 
shaken; a wave of consternation rocks the 
world. 

And yet no help is forthcoming. Nine and 
a half million people wait breathlessly: Is 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
coming? Quietly people encourage each 
other: Tomorrow he will get here. 

But he does not come. 

What is there todo? What can we do, the 
patriots ask one another. 

Beginning with November 10, party leaders 
again gather. They sit in solemn consulta- 
tions. The call of the people fills the air: 
Find a solution, Don’t permit complete de- 
struction. 

Leaders of the three parties, the Small- 
holders Party, the Petofi Party, and the So- 
cial Democrats decide to make a joint effort 
and seek a solution. It was generally be- 
lieved that the Soviets would try to reach a 
settlement through the person of Kadar. 
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Kadar himself held out the hope that in 
some form the multiparty system could be 
maintained. He himself wanted to preserve 
the achievements of the revolution, He 
would not permit the restitution of another 
Rakosi era. 

The people wait tensely. There are days 
when hope is rekindled. Rumors have it that 
the United Nations and the Western powers 
have found a way by which the Soviets may 
be fayorably influenced. 

But then comes the purge. The heroic 
leaders of the workers’ councils are picked 
up during the night. And terror again grips 
the hearts of the people; there is another 
wave of desperate people fleeing toward the 
western frontier. A drive is launched 
against former political prisoners, some of 
them are picked up. The secret police be- 
gin to take over again. 

Kadar's charges concerning a counter-rev- 
olution become increasingly violent. 

By the end of November it is quite clear 
that Kadar is a mere Quisling, mouthing the 
words of his masters through whom the new 
Stalinist era is to return to Hungary. 

Right after November 4 the Soviets them- 
selves were hesitant. The impact of Western 
consternation stopped them in their tracks 
for a while, There was no knowing what 
diplomatic measures may result from the 
general consternation of the people. 

However, by the end of November the So- 
viets were relieved; they realized that their 
fears were groundless. There was no action. 

And thus ended the Hungarian revolution. 

The losses sustained by the nation through 
the dead, deported, and those fleeing the 
country exceed 2 percent of the country's 
total population. This includes the na- 
tion's flower, the young people, who gave 
their lives in the sacred fight. 

All groups of Hungarian society were deep- 
ly involved in the revolution. Consequently, 
their lives were endangered, and many had 
to flee. Their places were taken over again 
by the ruthless and irresponsible elements. 

This small nation which has produced so 
many heroes deserves a better lot. 

But there is one thing which perhaps 
should be granted to her, namely, that the 
leaders of legendary fame should not be sent 
to the gallows. Recent news tells of the 
execution of Josef Dudas and it is believed 
that the fate of the courageous military lead- 
er of the fight for freedom, General Maleter, 
may be the same. Leaders of the workers’ 
councils and students begin their march to 
the prisons. « ss 

A way must be found to prevent this. 

At the time when here in the free world 
loving care and helping hands are extended 
toward every single Hungarian refugee it 
would be elevating to know thta the atten- 
tion of the free world were also extended to 
the real heroes, to those who remained be- 
hind. To the 914 million Hungarian people. 

And now, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I ask your permission to tell 
you exactly what the Hungarian Nation 
hoped for during the days following the 
second Soviet intervention: 

I am not in a position to judge what the 
United Nations can do for the Hungarian 
cause, but I can tell you what the Hun- 
garian nation expected: 

1, It was expected that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral would go to Hungary right away. 

2. That the United Nations would take 
measures for the restoration of order, sim- 
ilar to those applied in the Suez conflict; 
deployment of an international police force. 

3. That the United Nations would exert 
its influence toward the withdrawal of So- 
viet troops from Hungary. 

4. That the United Nations guarantees the 
personal safety of the members of the Imre 
Nagy government and that it places the 
power into the hands of this, last legal gov- 
ernment, or another coalition government, of 
the same platform. 
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5. To make it possible that the Hungarian 
people make use of their right to free elec- 
tions without Soviet interference. 

6. That the preparations for and the actual 
elections be supervised by United Nations 
observers. 

7. That the United Nations take measures 
to put into effect the declaration of neu- 
trality, made by the Imre Nagy government, 

8. That the representatives of the illegal 
Puppet government of Kadar to the United 
Nations be deprived of their membership 
and replaced by Anna Kethily, the only mem- 
ber of the last constitutional government 
living in the free world. 

9. That the U. N. take steps to provide 
Hungary with some compensation for the 
terrible damage suffered by her. 

I don’t believe that these desires have 
undergone a change during the months 
which have passed since then. And I don't 
believe that the Hungarian problem has 
changed in any respect. 

Therefore I appeal to the United Nations 
to earnestly consider these wishes of the 
Hungarian nation and to make every pos- 
sible effort toward their realization. 

The people are anxiously waiting for new 
thoughts, new beginnings. They look to the 
United Nations for new plans, new solu- 
tions which will assist this small, freedom- 
loving nation to find her proper place in the 
large family of free peoples. 

I have now finished my testimony. 

As the former mayor of Budapest, twice 
elected freely, I came to this country also 
to carry out another mission. It has been 
said by the President of the United States 
that “Budapest is no longer the name of a 
city; henceforth it is a new and shining 
Symbol of man's yearning to be free.“ Buda- 
Pest needs help, and I have come to this 
country also to seek help for Budapest. 

But today, at this solemn occasion; I shall 
not plead the special.cause of Budapest. I 
will find other occasions to do so. Today, I 
Wish to speak for the whole Hungarian peo- 
Ple, and to appeal to you not primarily for 
Material help, but for a political solution 
that puts the Hungarian people back on 
the road to freedom. 


Finance a British Tax Cut? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1957 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks, there follows an 
editorial comment from the Daily News 
Sas York City, datelined February 15, 


I, too, doubt that the American tax- 
Payer will “hold still” and certainly feel 
Our colleague, Congresman Jack WEST- 
LAND, should be commended for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

FIN AN c a Bririsn Tax Cut? 


We hope President Eisenhower will be get- 
ting a lot of letters similar to one he has fust 
received from Representative Jack WESTLAND, 
Republican, of Washington. 

Mr. WEstLann’s letter notes London news- 
Paper forecasts of a British tax cut because 
Of the United States agreement to furnish 
Britain with a lot of guided missiles and mis- 
sile research data. 

WesrLanp also mentions the heavy mail 
he is getting from the folks back home in 
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Washington State, all of it loaded with 
squawks and what-the-hells about the $71.8 
billion Eisenhower budget. 

“I do not believe the American taxpayer 
will hold still,” WresrLanp tells the President, 
“for a program of subsidizing tax cuts in 
England,” 

Neither do we; nor do we think the Ameri- 
can taxpayer should hold still. Therefore, 
and with loud cheers, we'll endorse Repre- 
sentative WESTLAND's request, in his letter 
to Ike, that Ike review this entire agreement 
with Britain. 


A Tribute to the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, at times 
we Americans are inclined to take for 
granted the devotion to duty and dedi- 
cated service of members of the branches 
of our military entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of our national security. 
Included in these is our National Guard. 


Certainly, all America owes a debt of 
gratitude to our National Guard for the 
great contributions it has made through 
the years to our strength as a nation; 
for the sacrifices its members have made 
on the battlefields of the world; for the 
part it now is playing in our national 
defense. 

Recently, in the legislature of my home 
State of New Jersey, Senators Robert C. 
Crane, of Union County, and Wayne 
Dumont, of Warren County, introduced 
a concurrent resolution commending the 
National Guard. 

I would like, at this time, to make this 
eloquent tribute a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 16 

Whereas the National Guard as a compo- 
nent of and with the United States Armed 
Forces Reserve serves as the Nation's second 
line of defense on land and in the air; and 

Whereas the National Guard, in part, fills 
the gap caused by the commitments of the 
Regular Army during times of national emer- 
gency and in the interim required to train 
new and additional troops; and 

Whereas the National Guard has served 
with distinction on the battlefronts of the 
world throughout the history of this Nation; 
and 

Whereas the National Guard has also 
served with distinction on the home front in 
times of local emergency and distress as evi- 
denced by the New Jersey National Guard 
during the time of the tragic floods of 1955 
when various units, on a purely voluntary 
basis, engaged in protecting the lives and 
property of our citizens; and 

Whereas the National Guard is dedicated 
to the principle of well trained and equipped 
units, ready and available at all times for the 
defense of our Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of New 
Jersey (the General Assembly concurring), 
That the National Guard is hereby com- 
mended on its exemplary and distinguished 
service to this Nation in times of national 
emergency and to the various States and 
their citizens in times of local emergency 
and distress. 
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Sunday Was Busy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article written by 
the Reverend Charles L. Taylor, who 
serves the St. Paul’s Church in Ironton, 
Mo., and St. Peter’s Church in Bonne 
Terre, Mo. The article is entitled “Sun- 
day Was Busy,” and was taken from the 
Ohio State University monthly. This 
item was sent to me by one who served 
the Members of the House well over a 
period of time, R. W. Gifford, Jr., M. D., 
leaving a few months past to go with the 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn. I am 
sure we all wish Dr. Gifford well. Dr. 
Gifford and Reverend Taylor grew up 
together in the same town in Ohio, and I 
enthusiastically share Dr, Gifford's view 
that the message from the Reverend 
Charles L. Taylor contains a vital mes- 
sage, and I believe it is one from which 
all of us here can take heart. 

The article follows: 

[From the Ohio State University monthly 
of January 15, 1957] 
Sunpay Was Busy 
(By Rev, Charles L, Taylor) 

“Sunday is your busy day.“ 

This favorite remark of churchgoing old 
ladies everywhere has been delivered this 
time by loyal old Mrs. Truehart when we 
shook hands at the door of the church on 
Sunday morning. I remembered it again 
when I was crawling into bed sometime dur- 
ing the wee small hours of Tuesday morning. 

True, Sunday had been a busy day, but no 
busier than usual. It was certainly no busier 
than a missionary priest of the Episcopal 
Church could expect in this part of Missouri, 

That particular Sunday started when I 
arose around 7 a, m. to prepare for a service 
of Holy Communion at 8 a. m. with the men 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, a laymen's 
group. The service had been followed by a 
breakfast and the monthly meeting. It had 
been pleasant enough, though only four men 
were able to attend. 

My adult Sunday school class had met at 
10:15 a. m., and everyone had been eager and 
alert, though only one had studied her lesson 
(my faithful wife was among those who 
hadn't). 

Class had ended at 10:45, and the next 15 
minutes before the main service at 11:00 had 
been spent putting on my vestments, reas- 
suring the choir director that we were not 
going to sing the hymn which Mrs. Oldtimer 
had requested at 10:30, finding another 
acolyte to replace the regular one who didn't 
come, and taking a quick peek at my sermon 
notes. í 

Twenty-seven were present for this holy 
communion. As soon as I could get away, I 
had rushed next door to the vicarage to see 
if faithful wife (still in her choir robes) 
needed any last-minute help with the dessert 
for the parents’ meeting and sandwich 
luncheon which was to follow immediately. 

After an hour of spirited discussion, I had 
excused myself from the group and steered 
the Ford toward the town of Farmington, 
22 miles away. There I celebrated commun- 
ion for the third time that morning, this 
time for 4 of my 24 mental patients at the 
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hospital who were Episcopalians. Righteous 
anger had arisen in me when I realized that 
once again the hospital attendants had failed 
to bring my people to their service in their 
chapel. It was the only contact with the 
outside for most of them. Of all my flock, 
their needs were the most urgent, and yet 
they had not been permitted to come. Still 
churning inwardly, I had begun the service, 
but when I said the ancient Sursum Corda, 
“Lift up your hearts,“ I saw a look of peace 
come into their eyes. When I heard their 
repsonse, “We lift them up unto the Lord,” 
I had known that their hearts, for this 
moment at least, had been truly lifted up. 
I had thanked God with all my heart that I 
could be there, if only for the four of them. 

The next hurried dash which I made had 
been back to Ironton, to pick up my sand- 
wiches and go next door to the parish house 
to meet with the young people for an hour 
of table fellowship, study, and worship. By 
5:20 p. m. only 2 had arrived, but their tele- 
phoning was able to bring out 4 more and 
by the time the adult sponsors who were to 
lead recreation had arrived, we had managed 
to get the Israelites safely across the Red Sea. 

At 6:30 p. m. I had climbed back into the 
car again, this time to go to Bonne Terre, 
32 miles away, for evening prayer at St. 
Peters, my other mission. From a total of 
10 members, only 3 were present. Some 
mental gmynastics resulted in my arriving at 
the conclusion that these 3 people had cost 
the church a total of $6.28 each for that 
service, counting transportation and the 
almost nonexistent salary they paid me. 

It seemed for a few moments like a ter- 
rific waste of time, money, and strength, 
until I thought about those members who 
were present. Mrs. Anguish was still griev- 
ing over the small son who had died the pre- 
ceding autumn; Mr. Totterly was perplexed 
over his aging wife who prayed every night 
for death to release her from her pain; Mrs. 
Goldentone's life revolved around her job as 
librarian and this tiny church where the 
small organ she played was her only real 
companion. That night when I prayed, in 
the service, “Lighten our darkness, we be- 
seech thee, O Lord,” I really meant it. 

When I arrived home at 10 p. m. that Sun- 
day night, I had found my neighbor waiting 
for me. He was the pastor of the Rejected 
Cornerstone True Gospel Church, and he 
wanted to discuss a problem with me which 
he thought I might also have experienced in 
my brief ministry. We had discussed it, and 
he went home at 1 a. m., unenlightened but 
feeling better. Faithful wife had long since 
given up and gone to bed. 

Sunday had been a busy day. I had held 
four services, driven 107 miles over rough, 
rugged mountain country, held 2 meetings 
and a final consultation, but didn't people 
expect it to be so, on a Sunday? But what 
about Monday, the day, following, my “day 
off"? 

This was the day faithful wife, small son 
Frank, and I had long planned to go to St. 
Louis for shopping, a show, and a long visit 
with congenial friends. However, sometime 
Sunday, while I was on the road between 
services, young Mrs. Desperate called to say 
she had a problem. She simply had to see me 
before noon on Monday. Her life depended 
upon it. The matter could not wait. Though 
she would not tell faithful wife what it was 
all about, the tone of her voice over the tele- 
phone indicated that it was definitely urgent. 

Mrs. Desperate lived 30 miles away in 
another small community, but we thought 
we might salvage the afternoon if her prob- 
lem could be quickly resolved. Faithful wife 
prepared my favorite breakfast, golden-brown 
pancakes, maple syrup, bacon, and an egg 
to go with it. I rolled reluctantly out of bed 
on Monday morning, still bone- from 
Sunday, and just as we sat down to break- 
fast the telephone rang. Small son, who is 
very alert, cried out, It never fails.” By his 
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third birthday he had learned that the surest 
way to make the telephone ring was to sit 
down to a hot meal. 

This time it was another urgent call from 
the local hospital. Mrs. Painful, a member 
of my congregation, had taken ill during the 
night and was requesting communion before 
breakfast this morning. Sighing regretfully, 
I swallowed a sip of coffee and reached for 
my Communion set which faithful wife had 
already retrieved from under the pile of 
papers on my desk in the converted bedroom 
I was using for a study. With the smell of 
those uneaten pancakes following me out 
the door, I Jumped into the car and was off 
to the hospital. 3 

Mrs. Painful's illness was far from critical, 
as I suspected, and she suffered more from 
lack of attention than from actual physi- 
cal pain. Mrs. Painful’s real illness was com- 
mon to most of the people in the world. 
It is the one disease of the soul which the 
fledgling Pastor soon learns to recognize 
loneliness. It is this illness that the Church 
is most able to cure, and she was humbly 
grateful for the time which I spent with her. 

Prayers for the sick followed communion, 
and I returned home with just enough time 
for another cup of coffee before departing 
for Mrs. Desperate's. There was not time 
enough for faithful wife to prepare more 
pancakes. 3 

Faithful wife, ever alert and a real mem- 
ber of the team, reminded me as I went out 
the door that it was about time for Mrs. 
Shuttin's monthly communion. Mrs. Shut- 
tin lived in Fredericktown, another com- 
munity 28 miles away. Since I would be 
within 15 miles of Mrs. Shuttin, I resolved 
to make this trip do and take communion 
to her today. The day off was ruined any- 
way. 

The memory of those uneaten pancakes 
and the lost day-in-the-city had not sweet- 
ened my disposition by the time I reached 
Mrs. Desperate’s. My own troubles were soon 
forgotten as she poured out her story of the 
husband who didn't care, and the children 
he didn't love. My temper flared as I formed 
mental pictures of this brute who could so 
mistreat his helpless wife and children. 
There was little that I could do except to 
assure her that the church would stand 
behind her, protect her, and try to give her 
guidance through this difficult time, so I 
still had hopes of getting to Fredericktown 
and home again by 1 p.m. There might still 
be time for a picnic. 

Just as I was opening my prayerbook to 
share a few moments of prayer with her, the 
husband walked in the front door. He had 
been watching from a secluded place up the 
road, hoping to catch his wife with another 
man. He had waited what he thought was 
about the right amount of time, and then 
stormed in. The look of surprise on his 
face when he found a priest about to pray 
with his wife was matched somewhat by the 
look of fear on mine, for she had led me to 
believe that he was capable of almost any- 
thing. 

The next 2 hours passed swiftly as I tried 
to arbitrate their quarrel and ease the bitter 
recriminations to which they resorted. 
Gradually I began to see in this man not 
the beast which she had pictured, but a 
tender, compassionate but weak man who 
loved his wife and children and was nearly 
crazed by the fear that he might lose them. 

He finally agreed to come to my house at 
8 p. m. that night for a private conference. 
Having heard his wife's story, it was essential 
that I also hear his when she was not pres- 
ent. I left their house at 3 p. m., still with- 
out breakfast or lunch, with the feelings 
shared by every pastor who has ever tried 
to help save a marriage, that I had failed 
miserably in explaining to them the real 
meaning of Christian marriage. 

A sandwich and a coke in a fly-specked 
truck stop served as lunch. I had only 50 


_ cents in my pocket for the church treasurer 
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had forgotten to give me my monthly salary 
check again. From there it was only a few 
miles to Fredericktown, where old Mrs. Shut- 
tin waited for her Lord, blind, half-deaf, the 
only living communicant of the now defunct 
church in Fredericktown. 

Though she was badly crippled, Mrs. Shut- 
tin insisted on kneeling on the floor for her 
communion. When I said the prayer before 
communion, “Lord, we are not worthy to 
gather up the crumbs under they table,“ my 
failures of the day weighed heavily upon me. 
I knew from the bottom of my soul that I 
was far less worthy to receive this sacrament 
than Mrs. Shuttin, who had served her Lord 
faithfully and patiently for nearly 90 years 
without complaint. This monthly com- 
munion, involving a 56-mile trip, had al- 
ways been a bit of a chore to me before, but 
this day I prayed earnestly for strength, that 
I might be considered worthy to bring the 
sacrament to her as long as she lived. 

I left Mrs. Shuttin with a final prayer. 
Though it was after 4 p. m. and I knew 
faithful wife would be expecting me around 
5:30, there was another call that I knew I 
should make before I left this town. A 
young couple that I had never met were 
living in the town and it was reported that 
they were estranged from the church. 

With some difficulty I located their house, 
and found them both at home. During the 
next hour we discussed their differences with 
the church, and though it was a great temp- 
tation to point out their pettiness to them, 
I prayed for strength to control my Irish 
temper and left their house in peace. They 
promised that they would give the matter 
some real consideration and would talk to 
me again about coming back into the church, 
My heart ached for them as I left, for I 
knew how much the church needed them, 
and how much they needed the church. 

It was nearly 6 p. m. when I pulled onto 
Highway 70 out of Fredericktown. I watched 
the sun settle behind the beautiful Ozark 
Mountains, and in the deepening twilight 
headed down into the beautiful Arcadia 
Valley which we now call home. 

My thoughts wandered back over the long, 
long day, which was not over yet, and back 
to Ohio State, to the classmates who had 
shared in those everlastingly long discus- 
sions in front of Stillman Hall. Those years 
at Ohio State had been golden ones, in prep- 
aration for the long grind of seminary 
which followed. My classmates in seminary 
had spent many hours discussing what life 
would be like in a parish, and my thoughts 
during those times were always centered on 
the romantic (so I thought) foreign mission 
fields. Despite my longings, God had seen 
fit to send me here instead, to a place where 
I had never been or ever thought of, among 
people to whom I was a stranger and an in- 
truder, to Missouri instead of Africa. No 
professor in seminary could have taught us 
so well the meaning of love“ —it was some- 
thing you had to experience, as I had ex- 
perienced it in Mrs. Shuttin’s living room 
that afternoon. At Ohio State we talked 
about people, but people were real hu- 
man beings, like Mrs. Anguish. No text- 
book can truthfully explain loneliness— 
you only learn what it is from the eyes of 
someone like Mrs. Painful. No pastoral the- 
ology class could have outlined what to do 
in a situation like the Desperate's, where the 
husband comes charging in ready to do mur- 
der. Yet these were the everyday experi- 
ences of a minister on his rounds. 

I looked forward with delight to the bed- 
time hour with my son, as I pulled up in 
front of the house, but even this was to be 
denied me, Faithful wife greeted me at the 
door with a long list of telephone messages 
that had piled up during the day. I ate my 
overdone dinner, which had been warming 
in the oven for over an hour, in the study 
between telephone calls. My son said his 
prayers upstairs while I gave the Sunday 
school committee chairman my opinion of 
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the new teaching materials. He was already 
fast asleep when I put down the telephone 
Tor the last time. 

It was nearly 8 p. m., too near time for 
the appointment with the irate husband of 
the afternoon, to take off my collar and enjoy 
the evening paper. I remained in the study 
and attacked with something considerably 
less than enthusiasm the pile of letters on 
my desk. Another call came at 8:45 p. m., 
this time from a neighbor who owns a tele- 
Vision set (we don't) asking us over to see 
a special program, and offering to send their 
teenage daughter over to babysit (free), so 
that we could come. Though my man was 
long overdue, I thought it better to decline. 

By 10 p. m. it became evident that he 
Was not going to put in appearance, I 
thought wistfully of the hours spent in 
counseling during that morning, and of the 
Walting for him this evening. Lord.“ I 
thought, “is it all for nothing? Does it 
Mean anything to anyone?“ The answer 
Came back, as it always does, “Unto the 
least of these * * * as unto Me.” Familiar 
feelings of inadequacy gripped me. Where 
had I failed? What might I have done 
differently? Was I too insistent upon this 
appointment? For a few moments I felt 
Sorry for myself. I regretted the hours I had 
missed with my family and the meals I had 
not been able to eat. Frustration at my 
Own inexperience, and bitterness that peo- 
Ple should treat us so lightly, occupied my 
thoughts, but there wasn't even time for 
self-pity, for a note on my desk, hidden 
Under some unanswered correspondence, re- 
minded me that I had to address the high 
School tomorrow morning, and I had not yet 
Made the first note about my talk. 

A sigh escaped my lips as I remembered 
accepting this engagement 3 weeks ago. Had 
it really been that long? Each time that I 
Started into prepare this speech something 
interfered. Once it had been Mrs. Twaddle, 
Who couldn't wait to get next year's program 
tor the Woman's Gulld thoroughly planned 
Out. Another time it had been a warm, 
Sunny afternoon and I decided at just the 
Tight moment that I needed some exercise. 
Still another time it had been a transient 
Who not only had no money, but was ill 
and required a trip to the hospital. Now 
With the hour fast approaching there was 
no escape. The correspondence was pushed 
aside, books were brought out, and at 1 
&. m. the nearly forgotten address was ready. 

As I set the alarm for 7 a. m., in order to 

with Mrs. Painful in the hospital before 
ast in the morning, I remembered Mrs. 
eheart’s remark after church on Sun- 
day. It seemed a week ago instead of just 
1 day. It seemed impossible that so much 
ula be packed into 1 single day in our 
ves. 


This day was not far different from any 
Other we had lived, faithful wife and I. since 
the bishop's hands were placed on my head, 
and I arose as a priest in the church of God. 
Today it was Mrs. Painful who lay in the 

pital. Tomorrow it would be someone 
else equally in need. Who was there to fill 
that need but those whom God had chosen 
for His special work? It was true that there 
Were many others who could have done a 
much better job—but they were not here. 

Oday it was Mr. Desperate whose anger 

tened those around him. Tomorrow it 
Might be one of a dozen others. Mrs. Shuttin 
Would go on for the rest of her life waiting 
for the seryants of the Lord to bring her that 
Risen Lord ever present in the symbols of 
and wine. There must be servants to 
Perform that task. Day by day the work of 
the Kingdom went on through the hands of 
that God had torn out from their roots 

a this world and planted in strange places. 

Was a small part of this work—my life a 
Small part of His purpose. - 

I thought of Faithful Wife and the count- 
lese tasks she performed without thanks, the 
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loving care she gave so willingly when I was 
too busy to give itin return. She, even more 
than I, was a vital and living part of this 
work. 

Sunday was a busy day, but so was every 
day, especially those days we planned to take 
for ourselves and somehow usually spent 
working in His vineyard. Mrs. Trueheart had 
only touched the surface of this life we lead. 

It is a busy life, a hard life in many ways, 
but a good life. When at last my head sank 
into the pillow, I remembered a psalm from 
my childhood that spoke of just such a day 
as I had finished: “For 1 day in Thy courts 
is better than a thousand.” 


State Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a resolution 
passed by the board of directors of the 
Association for Social Welfare in the 
State of Washington. Our distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. WESTLAND, has 
been privileged to work with this group 
in formulating a bill which would re- 
move a technical obstacle to the State of 
Washington’s participation in Federal 
funds devoted to vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs for those on public 
assistance rolls. 

I think it is an admirable program. 
Those who, through no fault of their 
own, have been afflicted with physical 
impediments which place them at a dis- 
advantage in the employment world, 
can, through this program, be trained to 
fulfill a valued place in business society. 

Use of Federal funds to restore the 
handicapped to usefulness is monetarily 
a sound program. Far superseding any 
monetary values is the humanitarian 
concept of this program. The restora- 
tion of self-respect and the satisfaction 
of regaining a place in the competitive 
business world through skills learned in 
this type of program are experiences we 
should exert every effort to provide for 
those unfortunate enough to have suf- 
fered a handicap. 

The Washington Association for So- 
cial Welfare is a nonprofit group dedi- 
cated to this worthwhile program. The 
resolution I present below was adopted 
by this group at a meeting on Olympia 
on January 18. I urge that the Mem- 
bers of Congress join with the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND] 
in sending this bill on its way to provide 
help for the handicapped. 

Text of the resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the State of Washington has es- 
tablished an effective program, under chapter 
380, Washington’s Laws of 1955, to provide 
vocational rehabilitation services to return 
selected nondisabled public-assistance recip- 
ents to self-support; and 

Whereas this program has successfully co- 
ordinated the skills of the State Department 
of Public Assistance personnel and personnel 
of the rehabilitation division of the Wash- 
ington State Board for Vocational Education; 
and 
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Whereas the Federal Government is con- 
sidering supporting services of this nature 
to certain public-assistance recipients 
through the 1956 public assistance amend- 
ments to the Federal Social Security Act and 
that such support would be available only 
for expenditures made by personnel of the 
State public-assistance agency; and 

Whereas the State of Washington would 
have to disrupt the operations already suc- 
cessfully established in order to utilize such 
Federal support: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That— 

The board of directors unanimously en- 
dorses and urges continuation and expansion 
of Washington's present program for the 
vocational rehabilitation of nondisabled 
public-assistance recipients which utilizes 
the skills and services of existing State 
agencies; and 

The board of directors endorses the amend- 
ments to Public Law 880, 84th Congress, 
chapter 836, 2d session, H. R. 7225 as sub- 
mitted by Congressman Jack WESTLAND and 
outlined in his letter of January 8, 1957 to 
Mr. Elder, supervisor of the nondisabled 
program; and 

The board of directors especially commends 
Congressman WeEsTLAND for his interest and 
efforts on behalf of legislation to permit 
Federal support in the development of this 
service along lines already established and 
effectively demonstrated in the State of 
Washington; and 

The board of directors further commends 
all members of the Washington congressional 
delegation for their interest and continued 
support of Washington's present program. 


Recent Attacks Upon the Supreme Court 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement by members of 
the bar, as it appeared in the February 
1957 issue of the Brooklyn Barrister: 
Recent ATTACKS UPON THE SUPREME COURT 

OF THE UNITED. StTaTes—A STATEMENT BY 

MEMBERS OF THE BAR 

As members of the bar we have been deeply 
disturbed by recent attacks on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. No institution 
of our Government, including the judiciary, 
stands beyond the reach of criticism; but 
these attacks have been so reckless in their 
abuse, so heedless of the value of judicial 
review, and so dangerous in fomenting disre- 
spect for our highest law that they deserve to 
be repudiated by the legal profession and by 
every thoughtful citizen. . 

. The Constitution is our supreme law. In 
many of its most important provisions it 
speaks in general terms, as is fitting in a doc- 
ument intended, as John Marshall declared, 
“to endure for ages to come.” In cases of 
disagreement we have established the judi- 
ciary to interpret the Constitution for us. 
The Supreme Court is the embodiment -of 
judicial power, and under its evolving inter- 
pretation of the great constitutional 
clauses—commerce among the States, due 
process of law, and equal protection of the 
laws, to name examples—we have achieved 
national unity, a nationwide market for 
goods, and government under the guaranties 
of the Bill of Rights. To accuse the Court 
of usurping authority when it reviews legis- 
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Jative acts, or of exercising "naked power” 
is to jeopardize the very institution of judi- 
cial review. To appeal for resistance to 
decisions of the Court by any lawful means 
is to utter a self-contradiction, whose am- 
biguity can only be calculated to promote 
disrespect for our fundamental law. The 
privilege of criticising a decision of the 
Supreme Court carries with it a correspond- 
ing obligation—a duty to recognize the deci- 
sion as the supreme law of the land as long 
as it remains in force. 

There are ways of bringing about changes 
in constitutional law, but resistance is not 
such a way. Changes may be wrought by 
seeking an overruling decision, or by con- 
stitutional amendment. It is through the 
amending process, and not by resistance, 
that the people and the States stand as the 
ultimate authority. 

The current wave of abuse was doubtless 
precipitated by the school segregation de- 
cisions, though it has by no means been 
limited to them. Since our position does 
not depend on agreement with those deci- 
sions, it is not our purpose to discuss their 
merits. As individuals we are entitled to 
our own views of their soundness. Some 
of us are definitely in disagreement with 
them. In an appendix we have sought to 
put these decisions in historical perspective 
and our signatures to this declaration are 
intended to evidence our approval of the 
statements in the appendix. Our present 
concern is for something more fundamental 
than any one decision or group of decisions; 
our concern is for the tradition of law 
observance and respect for the judiciary, a 
tradition indispensable to the cherished in- 
dependence of our judges and orderly prog- 
ress under law. 

The American bar has been alert to defend 
the judiciary against assaults which would 
undermine the rule of law, and to make 
plain to the American public the dangers 
lurking in such challenges. In 1937, when 
the Court was threatened, the bar rallied 
to its support as an institution, regardless 
of individual dissatisfaction which many 
felt toward important decisions of that time. 
We must do no less today. 

The signers of this statement represent di- 
verse political outlooks and geographic asso- 
ciations. We are all the more firmly united 
in our resolve to defend the rule of law 
against the present challenge, 

APPENDIX 

Occasionally in our history decisions of 
the Court have met with official resistance 
on the part of one or more States. No sec- 
tion of the country has had a monopoly on 
such aberrations, and in their outcome these 
episodes have only served to strengthen the 
tradition of respect for law. In 1803 the 
legislature of Pennsylvania asserted that a 
Federal court had illegally usurped juris- 
diction and that its decree ought not to 
be supported or obeyed. Reviewing this ac- 
tion, the Supreme Court in 1809, through 
Chief Justice Marshall, took note of a sup- 
posed right of interposition: 

“The act in question does not, in terms, 
assert the universal right of the State to 
interpose in every case whatever; but assigns, 
as a motive for its interposition in this par- 
ticular case, that the sentence, the execu- 
tion of which it prohibits, was rendered in 
a cause over which the Federal courts have 
no jurisdiction.” 

The answer which Marshall gave is as 
valid and compelling today as it was almost 
a century and a half ago: 

“If the legislatures of the several States 
may, at will, annul the judgments of the 
courts of the United States, and destroy 
the rights acquired under these judgments, 
the Constitution itself becomes a solemn 
mockery; and the Nation is deprived of the 
means of enforcing its laws by the instru- 
mentality of its own tribunais. So fatal a 
result must be deprecated by all; and the 
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people of Pennsylvania, not less than the 
citizens of every other State, must feel a 
deep interest in resisting principles so de- 
structive of the Union, and in averting con- 
sequences so fatal to themselves.” (5 
Cranch 115, 136 (1809)). 

The President at the time was James Mad- 
ison, whose earlier views may have given 
some rason to the Governor of Pennsylvania 
to solicit his support. But when thus ap- 
proached, Madison was firm in upholding 
the rule of law. He said: “* * * the Execu- 
tive is not only unauthorized to prevent 
the execution of a decree sanctioned by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but is 
expressly enjoined, by statute, to carry into 
effect any such decree, where opposition may 
be made to it.“ (Congressional Globe, 11th 
Congress, 2d session, p. 2269, quoted in I 
Warran Supreme Court in United States 
History, p. 382). 

It is unn to recount additional 
episodes of this kind. Surmounting attacks 
prompted by local pressures, it was this very 
authority of the Court that served to foster 
reconciliation after the Civil War, when 
State and Federal statutes disqualifying 
former supporters of the Confederacy from 
public and professional employment were 
held by the Court to be repugnant to the 
Constitution as bills of attainder. Thus the 
attacks on the power of the Court proved 
to be as shortsighted as they were short 
lived. 

Concerning the school cases themselves, it 
should be enough to point out that they do 
not warrant any departure from our tradi- 
tion of respect for law. It has been said 
that they were a usurpation because the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment does not speak of schools and Congress 
had not legislated on the subject. But the 
equal protection clause was deliberately 
couched in general terms; it does not speak 
of jury service or transportation or any of 
the other specific fields in which the Court 
has been faced with racially restrictive laws. 
These problems must be resolved by the 


Whether as individuals we agree or dis- 
agree with the school decisions, we recog- 
nize that- they were the culmination of a 
steady line of growth in the application of 
the concept of equal protection of the law, 
and that each stage was preceded by sin- 
cere and determined opposition. In 1880 the 
right of Negroes to be included on juries was 
established by judicial decision. In 1917 
racial restrictions in municipal zoning laws 
were held unconstitutional, and in 1948 this 
principle was applied to prevent the enforce- 
ment of private racial covenants for hous- 
ing. In 1927 the first of a series of cases 
outlawed the all-white primary under the 
14th amendment. In 1938 the first of a 
series of cases applied the principle of equal 
protection to higher education; through 
Chief Justice Hughes the Court held that a 
State did not satisfy its constitutional duty 
by offering to pay for a student’s tuition at 
a nonsegregated university in another State. 
The elementary school cases themselyes were 
presented in a series of oral arguments and 
written briefs that advanced every possible 
contention; the Court heard reargument on 
the merits and still another argument on the 
form of the decree, The cases were treated 
with the utmost deliberation, Recognizing 
the problems of adjustment in some locali- 
ties, the Court left the decrees to be carried 
out under the supervision of the district 
courts. The local authorities are obligated 
to see that the Court’s decision is complied 
with in good faith. 

Amongst the many signatories to the above 
statement are the following New York at- 
torneys: Ernest Angell, Robert M. Benjamin, 
Bruce Bromley, Morris L. Ernst, Allen T. 
Klots, Cloyd Laporte, Arthur L. Newman, 
Whitney North Seymour, Sidney F. Strongin, 
Harrison Tweed, William C. Warren, Bethuel 
M. Webster. 


Februar 20 
Bill of Rights Day Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when acts of patriotism and expressions 
of appreciation for the blessings that 
this country offers to its citizens can no 
longer be taken for granted, I should 
like to introduce into the Recorp cer- 
tain remarks made on the occasion of the 
165th anniversary of the ratification of 
the American Bill of Rights. This cele- 
bration was held at city hall in New York 
City on December 15, 1956, and was spon- 
sored by the American Bill of Rights Day 
Association, whose national director is 
Capt. Vincent Rossini. In establishing a 
yearly program in solemn recognition of 
the great importance of our American 
Bill of Rights, I believe that this associa- 
tion performs a very notable public 
service. The remarks that I would like 
to introduce are those of the Honorable 
Vito F. Lanza, member of the board of 
education of the city of New York and 
well-known educator, who was the chair- 
man of the 1956 Bill of Rights Day cele- 
bration, and of Dr. Edward D. Re, pro- 
fessor of law at St. John’s University 
School of Law, a recognized authority on 
this subject, who was the principal 
speaker. s 
REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN, Hon. Vito F. 

LANZA 

Reverend sirs, Mr. Mayor, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlem®n, it is a rare 
privilege to have this opportunity of offi- 
ciating at the ceremonies connected with 
Bill of Rights Day as proclaimed by the 
mayor of the city of New York. Our Na- 
tion has many days set aside for specific 
p in the course of a year, but I can 
think of no day that represents more ade- 
quately the ideals upon which this country 
was based than the day which is particularly 
designated for the recognition of the con- 
3 guaranties of the liberties we en- 

oy. 

We are not here today to make empty ges- 
tures toward the patriotic events which took 
place in the past and which are merely a 
memory to those of us living in this age. 
We are here to give evidence of our appre- 
ciation of the fact that our Constitution 
contains guarantees of the primary freedoms 
which are the innate rights of man. These 
freedoms are God-given and do not come 
by the grace of any man. The Constitution 
merely notes these freedoms and sets safe- 
guards to protect them. 

In the course of our history, men have 
fought and died to preserve these freedoms. 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, during 
the course of World War II in an address 
to Congress on January 6, 1941, rededicated 
this country to his immortal four freedoms 
which is merely a different way of expressing 
freedoms created in the Bill of Rights. 

Today we are honoring four outstanding 
representatives of our community. These 
citizens have made great contributions in 
the field of government, education, science, 
and creative arts. ; 

Each of the recipients—His Honor Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner; Dr. William Jansen, super- 
intendent of schools; Dr. Morris Meister: 
principal of the Bronx High School of Sci- 
ence, past president of the National Science 
Teachers Association, and past president of 
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the Phi Beta Kappa, Gamma Chapter; and 
Miss Maria Iannella, actress, authoress, and 
lecturer—exemplifies in his or her own seg- 
ment of society the freedoms we cherish so 
much. You will hear more about our hon- 
ored guests from our very distinguished 
guest. Hon. Richard C. Patterson, Jr., who 
Will introduce them. 

We would be remiss today if we did not 
here dedicate ourselves to an increasingly 
Vigilant protection of our freedoms. There 
is too much evidence in the world that free- 
dom can be snatched from our grasp very 
Quickly and very easily if we are not ever 
Vigilant in our attention to it. The miseries 
and frightening troubles through which some 
of our friends in eastern Europe are now 
going, are evidence of the difficulties entailed 
in recovering freedom after it is lost. ; 

The free world has the most compelling 
Teasons, therefore, for observing human 
Tights or the inherent dignity of man, with 
Tenewed awareness and resolution. 

I appeal to you, my fellow Americans, to 
constantly guard your liberties, to ward off 
any attempts of repudiation; so that suc- 
Ceeding generations may continue to enjoy 
the benefits of brotherhood under the father- 
hood of God, in our democratic way of life. 


REMARKS or Dr. EDWARD E. Re 


Reverend clergy, your honor, the mayor, 
distinguished recipients of the Bill of Rights 
award, distinguished guests, my fellow Amer- 
the commemoration of the American 
of Rights assumes added significance 
&t a time when the world is keenly aware of 
the indignities and sufferings endured by so 
Many in countries not presently enjoying the 
Cherished blessings of freedom and liberty 
t we Americans so readily take for 
granted. It is with this thought in mind 
that we, who reap the rich harvest of free- 
dom that is the great legacy of our fore- 
fathers, should constantly remember that the 
freedoms that we enjoy in our American way 
Of life were won after much toil, suffering, 
and bloodshed. 

Today, therefore, when we celebrate the 
Great American charter of personal liberty 
and human dignity, comprising the first 10 
amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States, we should, with renewed hope 
and fervor, rededicate ourselves to the con- 
tinued preservation and practice of these 

es at home, and to their expansion 

and extension throughout the world. We 
ās Americans, who owe so much to-the Old 
orld can, therefore, by example and deed, 
ney in some measure this indebtedness 

y lending a helping hand, both moral and 
material, to those people throughout the 
World who, today, struggle to achieve all of 

liberties that we have enshrined in 
dur American Bill of Rights. 


On this 165th anniversary of the adoption 
Of the Bill of Rights we, therefore, pause 
Or a moment to examine these boundless 
Poa and privileges which that great char- 
r has guaranteed to our Nation for so 
y years. These rights and privileges in- 
clude the protection of life, liberty, and 
Property, the privilege of freedom of religion, 
1 om of speech, freedom of the press, 
Teedom of assembly, the free right to peti- 
tion the Government for redress of griev- 
ances and, cumulatively, all of those bless- 
ings that we refer to as the American way 
ot ute. 
It is especially befitting, therefore, that 
Se anniversary be observed by the Amer- 
T People, whose political security is 
et upon the guaranties promulgated 
da this Bill of Rights. In having set this 
ü Y apart, each and every one of us owes 
n debt of gratitude to Mayor Wag- 
er, and all of the other public officials 
hout the United States, who have pro- 
d this day to be a day of renewed 
be dation so that our memories may never 
ed as to the overwhelming signifi- 
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cance of the charter of liberty that we 
honor. We also owe a debt of gratitude to 
Commissioner Lanza, the chairman of these 
exercises, and to the Honorable Vincent Ros- 
sini, the national director of the American 
Bill of Rights Association. 

May I add that it is well to remember that 
the Bill of Rights is a creature of the people. 
It is strictly an achievement of the people 
because the framers of the Constitution did 
not believe that these rights required a re- 
statement in the Constitution, and they, 
therefore, omitted them from the draft that 
was submitted to the States for ratification. 
But the people, remembering well the long 
struggle of our forefathers, to assert and 
maintain these unalienable and God-given 
rights, wished them to be clearly stated, spe- 
cifically proclaimed and expressly embodied 
in the Constitution. It was, consequently, 
at the unswerving demand of the people 
that the first 10 amendments of our Bill of 
Rights were added to the Constitution of 
these United States. 

This Bill of Rights day celebration by the 
people of New York City should be observed 
in a spirit of rededication to the principles 
and freedoms that it solemnly proclaims. It 
should be a day of reassessment of their 
historical significance, their present mean- 
ing and the safeguard that they hold for the 
future. 

This is also a day when each and every 
American should renew the pledge that these 
freedoms shall never be lost in any way 
either directly or indirectly. by disuse and 
erosion. Only thus can America remain the 
“home of freedom, and the hope of the down- 
trodden and oppressed among the nations 
of the earth.“ 


The Blight of the Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


3 or wiscoNsIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an article that appeared in 
the Whitewater (Wis.) Register of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1957. Members of the House 
will be interested in reading it, Iam sure: 
Tue BUREAU or INTERNAL REVENUES ADDRESS 

(By Bruce Estlund) 


Twoscore and four years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new mis- 
ery, conc@ived in desperation and dedicated 
to the proposition that all mean are created 
taxable, Now we are engaged in a great long 
form, testing whether that taxpayer, or any 
other taxpayer so confused and so frus- 
trated, can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that struggle. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of our income 
to the great causes, useless and foolish, 
which have taken our money that this Na- 
tion might continue to support other na- 
tions. And yet, in a larger sense, we can- 
not afford, we have not got, we will not 
have, this hallowed money. For the brave 
taxpayers, broke and penniless, who paid 
here, have dedicated it far above our poor 
power to add, subtract, multiply, divide, 
refer to separate schedule Z, etc. The world 
will little note nor long remember what we 
pay here, but the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will never fortget if we don’t. It is for us 
the living rather to be here dedicated to the 
unfinished payments which they who made 
here have thus far so reluctantly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
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tremendous payments still remaining before 
us—that from the examples of these finan- 
cially bankrupt we take increased deductions 
for the cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of their money—that we here highly 
resolve that these paupers shall not have 
forked over in vain—that this taxpayer, un- 
derpaid, shall have a new birth of lower taxes 
and higher wages, and that government of 
the taxpayer, by the taxpayer, for the tax- 
payer, shall not perish from the earth. 


A New Era at Gallaudet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 5, 1957, Gallaudet College, the 
only senior college for the deaf in the 
world, observed founder's day. 

Highlight of the founder's day cere- 
monies was the dedication of the Edward 
Miner Gallaudet Library and the dedica- 
tory address delivered by Hon. Bradshaw 
Mintener, former Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Because I know that the splendid ad- 
dress will be of great interest to the many 
friends of Gallaudet College here in the 
Congress and the country, I insert it in 
the RECORD: 

Founprr's Day, 1957: A New Ena at 
GALLAUDET * 
(By Bradshaw Mintener, former Assistant 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare) 


It is a great pleasure to return to this beau- 
tiful campus once again. It is certainly a 
distinct honor to speak to you today, to 
meet my friends at Gallaudet once again, and 
to participate in the dedication of the first 
of a series of splendid new buildings—that 
combination promised a wonderful afternoon. 

During the twenty-some months in which 
I served with the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, I learned something 
about Washington and this great country of 
ours, let we tell you. I was privileged to 
travel on official business into many parts of 
the land. I visited hospitals, colleges, wel- 
fare agencies, and research laboratories. 
Many distinguished educators, scientists, 
and social workers called upon me in my 
office. And thus I learned at first hand of 
many outstanding institutions throughout 
the country, and I grew familiar with some 
of the problems that beset them. 

Of all these great institutions, none inter- 
ested me more than Gallaudet College and 
believe me, none had more challenging prob- 
lems. Here were dedicated and devoted edu- 
cators opening the doors of opportunity for 
young men and women with the courage to 
transcend what could be considered a severe 
handicap. Here was an absolutely unique 
campus and college—a shining symbol of our 
determination to extend equality of oppor- 
tunity to all our people. Here, in short, was 
an irreplaceable and historic institution truly 
serving all mankind in this country and 
throughout the world. 

And so, under the leadership of Secretary 
Hobby first and Secretary Folsom later, the 
friends of Gallaudet set to work to do some- 


1At founder's day ceremonies, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., February 5, 1957, 
2 p. m. 3 
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thing about Gallaudet's problems. For Gal- 
laudet, let us admit, had problems—serious 
and seemingly insurmountable problems of 
budget and staff and, above all, of facilities— 
proper modern buildings in which to house 
and instruct its eager students. Physically, 
this was once among the finest small col- 
leges in the country, but decades of neglect 
had taken their toll. 

In the very recent and successful efforts 
to help Gallaudet meet today's educational 
demands, and tomorrow's, many people 
united their energies and good will. Gallau- 
det's alumni rallied to the cause with a de- 
voted spirit that could be envied by insti- 
tutions throughout our land. Your able 
president, Dr. Elstad, and Dr. Atwood, the 
distinguished chairman of the board—as well 
as the entire membership of the board of 
directors—worked as a team with officials 
of the Government in planning a broader 
program and a modern physical plant. 

In the last few years, the friends of Gal- 
laudet have met with great success. Two 
years ago, Congress enacted and President 
Eisenhower signed legislation granting a new 
charter for the college and consolidating its 
other basic legislation, I know it must have 
given President Eisenhower great personal 
satisfaction to sign Gallaudet’s new charter 
and thus carry on the great work first started 
by Abraham Lincoln when he signed Gal- 
laudet's original charter more than 90 years 
ago. 
Soon after providing for a new charter, 
Congress approved a complete building pro- 
gram for Gallaudet and authorized immedi- 
ate construction of a new library and class- 
room building—the structure we are met 
today to dedicate. Congress, on the recom- 
mendation of the President, has now pro- 
vided appropriations for four additional 
buildings and has indicated its approval 
of the entire building program prepared by 
your directors and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

And so this fine new library is a symbol 
of strongly renewed interest on the part 
of the American people in the future of 
Gallaudet College. It is the first major 
building added to the campus in nearly four 
decades, yet it is but the first of several other 
badly needed structures to come. Already 
two others are under construction. This is 
truly the beginning of a new era for Gal- 
laudet College. Together, these new build- 
ings will change the traditional face of this 
lovely campus somewhat; but what is more 
important, they will make possible a larger 
and richer educational program for these 
young men and women who will shape the 
world of tomorrow. 

This library is a symbol, too, of the pre- 
eminence which Gallaudet gives to its edu- 
cational responsibilities. Above better ath- 
letic facilities, before more classroom space, 
and even ahead of improved living quarters, 
a new library was given first place. That is 
as it should be at an educational institution 
that places first things first. A true uni- 
versity, in the famous phrase, is a collection 
of books. According to persistent legend, my 
own alma mater, Yale, was founded by 11 
gentlemen who met in the year 1700 and 
formally presented books, as they put it, “for 
the founding of a college in this colony.” 

For learning requires books—ilots of books, 
properly cataloged, safely housed, and read- 
ily accessible. Not even inspired teaching 
can take the place of books. One aim of 
education, in fact, is to foster a love of books 
and an appreciation of their contents. A 
student's progress can be marked by his 
familiarity with his books and the facility 
with which he makes use of his library. It 
is said that a professor at Columbia once 
proposed in all earnestness that facuity sal- 
aries be raised in proportion to the disap- 
pearance of books from the university library. 
He contended that when students were that 
zealous in their quest for knowledge, the 
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faculty members who had inspired them 
should receive due recognition, 

Well, we are not suggesting that the stu- 
dents at Gallaudet will be inspired to that 
extent by their new library, but we are con- 
fident that, after leaving Kendall Green, 
they will recall the hours spent in this li- 
brary as among the most pleasant and profit- 
able hours in their college years. Each of 
us can remember with nostalgia the various 
libraries we have used over the years. There 
was, in the beginning, that little collection of 
books, perhaps on a windowsill, in our class- 
room back in elementary school. It was 
there that we first learned how to borrow a 
book and return it, learning to respect the 
rights of others in the course of our own 
reading. Then most of us encountered the 
public libraries—first the neighborhood 
branch near home, and later the feeling of 
adult importance as we borrowed books from 
the central library all the way downtown. 

Next came our school libraries, in high 
school, in college or in graduate school. 
After high school especially, what benefit we 
derived from our schooling, and whether we 
actually acquired a lifelong thirst for learn- 
ing, depended largely upon the extent to 
which we used the libraries open to us. And 
this is, it seems to me, one of the key fac- 
tors in education, especially higher educa- 
tion. A skilled and dedicated faculty is es- 
sential to kindle the student's interest. The 
student himself must have the desire and the 
ability to apply himself to the study of books. 
But the third, the indispensable element of 
this triad is that there must be set before 
the student, a wide selection of books— 
many books to be merely tasted or swallowed, 
in Bacon's language, as well as those few 
essential ones to be chewed and digested. 

A broad collection of books and periodi- 
cals—the third requisite of eduaction, as I 
see it—is now available to the young men 
and women of Gallaudet. The many stu- 
dent generations to come will have even 
greater literary riches to extend their com- 
petence and fire their imagination. This new 
building was designed with forethought to 
the future, and books will be secured to 
make good use of the ample shelf space that 
has been provided, I am informed that the 
book-buying budget of the library has been 
increased about 100-fold within recent years. 
There is nothing that augurs so well for the 
future of Gallaudet College. 

I think it would be well to remind our- 
selves also at this time of the responsibili- 
ties each individual library bears to all other 
libraries. No scholar ever works alone; each 
draws from and builds upon the recorded 
thought of his predecessors, however widely 
time and space may separate them. Coopera- 
tion among libraries makes it possible for 
readers to secure books from virtually any 
library through interlibrary loans. Im- 
plicit in this tradition of cooperation is the 
obligation resting upon all scholarly li- 
braries to cultivate one or another particular 
vineyard, Each college library therefore at- 
tempts to develop a complete collection in 
some special field. 

Gallaudet’s library has long been outstand- 
ing in the special field appropriate to it—the 
education of the deaf, and indeed, all lit- 
erature pertaining to deafness. It is known 
around the world, even as Gallaudet College 
itself is known, as a repository of invaluable 
information on these subjects. This splendid 
new building will make it possible for the 
library to cultivate its particular vineyard 
even more intensively than in the past. The 
result will be greater knowledge of deaf- 
ness and better education of deaf boys and 
girls and thus the further advancement of 
human welfare. 

This is a meaningful anniversary year for 
the Gallaudet Library, since it is the 10th 
year of the incumbency of the present li- 
brarian of the college, Mrs. Pendell, Un- 
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der her leadership, the library has grown 
greatly in stature during the past 10 years. 
Her sorority, Delta Zeta, donated the main 
reading room's beautiful and enduring new 
furniture, at considerable cost. Let us not 
forget either, that Mrs. Pendell's classes in 
library science at Gallaudet have helped pre- 
pare dozens of Gallaudet graduates for re- 
sponsible positions in this field. Hers has 
indeed been a notable contribution to Gal- 
laudet's educational program, and we are 
confident that the coming years will bring 
with them much more progress by the li- 
brary. 

It is good to recall, too, that this new 
bullding—a sturdy physical envelops preserv- 
ing knowledge and sheltering scholarship— 
this building is here today as the result of 
wholehearted cooperation from many quar- 
ters. It was not built with Federal funds 
alone, but with the aid of contributions 
from the alumni and through the generosity 
of the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Founda- 
tion and student groups as well. ‘Those 
with a special interest in Gallaudet helped 
build and equip this magnificent addition to 
the campus, along with the Meyer Founda- 
tion, representing the Washington commu- 
nity, and the Government, acting in the 
interests of the entire Nation. For Gal- 
laudet serves its own students; the local 
community and all the American people. 
It is only right that support should come to 
Gallaudet from many sources, as it does. 

And finally, it is fitting that we meet to 
dedicate this library—the pulsing heart of 
the college—on founder's day. For Edward 
Miner Gallaudet had that acquaintance with 
the past and that respect for his predeces- 
sors that inevitably develops in a bookish 
man, a frequenter of libraries. Yet he also 
had the practical vision and energetic de- 
termination needed to put his knowledge 
to good use in building for the future. In 
the years to come, many a student will draw 
from the books in this building the wisdom 
and the inspiration he needs to make his 
own contribution to posterity, to build his 
living monument. 

Edward Miner Gallaudet built well, this 
illustrious son of an immortal father. How 
far the school and college he founded have 
come, since he first came to Washington 
exactly a century ago. Dedication and de- 
‘termination have built this world-famous 
campus from a little class, meeting in Amos 
Kendall's own home. The same dedication 
and determination are still at work here, re- 
newed annually as the students, faculty and 
friends of Gallaudet meet to honor the 
memory of the founder. It is in that spirit 
then, that we dedicate today the Edward 
Miner Gallaudet Library, as we rededicate 
ourselves to the humanitarian ideals he made 
manifest here at Gallaudet College. 


Lithuania Will Be Free Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


“OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
previously given, I desire to again reaf- 
firm a statement I have made many 
times before; namely, that some day 
Lithuania will again enjoy liberty, and 
freedom, One cannot safely say just 
when this will be, but there is a just 
God that rules the universe and it is safe 
to say that liberty and freedom is a by- 
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product of Christianity and in the nor- 

mal course of events the freedom so 

devoutly cherished by the people of 

Lithuania is bound to be realized. 

Mr. Speaker, history will record that 
one of the high crimes of this century 
will be the subjugation of the Baltic 
States by the ruthless masters who rule 
from the Kremlin. There was no justi- 
fication, no good reason, for Russia to 
Physically impose its will on the free 
countries adjacent to its borders in th 
Baltic region. 

It is well to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that when World War II started in Eu- 
rope the price of Russian help to Ger- 
Many greatly increased and Germany 
Was obliged to cede to Russia all three 
Baltic States in addition to the Ukrain- 
jan and White Russian sections of Po- 
land. While the Germans had actually 
Occupied those countries prior to the out- 
break of the war, their actions like the 
Russians’ were not justified. Prior 
thereto, Russia had always maintained 
what the Baltic people believed was a 
friendly attitude but events have proved 
that she was only waiting for a better 
Opportunity to seize the nation and at a 
time when the other great European 
Powers might be engaged in war. And 
So it was in 1939 that she disclosed her 
Teal intentions by assembly of a young 
army of 1 million or more near the Baltic 
boundaries and addressed these three 
Baltic States with separate ultimatums 
demanding still greater friendship; 
Namely, admission of Russian garrisons 
and occupation of strategic military 
Points in those countries. 

Obviously, these three Baltic States 
Were in no position to defend their bor- 
ders against what was obviously a Rus- 
Sian determination to occupy and dom- 
inate their lands. 

Mr. Speaker, the high crimes com- 
mitted by the Russians against these 
Peaceful nations will never be forgotten 
and with the light.of liberty still burn- 
ing brightly in the hearts and minds of 
Lithuanians who have since migrated to 

country, I repeat again, that some- 
day Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia will 
be free. 

As part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
I am including an address by Mr. Peter 
Petrusaitis, chairman of the Lithuanian 
American Council in my own city of 
Racine, Wis. The Lithuanian people in 
Wisconsin are holding high the torch of 
liberty and freedom. 

I also include as part of my remarks a 
Tesolution adopted by the Lithuanian 
American Council, Racine branch on 
February 16, 1957: 

Abpnzss BY PETER PETRUSAITIS, CHAIRMAN, 
LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, RACINE 
Branca 
It is my proud privilege to extend my most 
< elt greetings to all of you gathered 
Today, 39 years , the Lithuanian le 

declared to the ora that they 5 

tree again. They had to conquer many hard- 

Ships to achieve their goal. That deter- 

Mination became reality. 

I am proud to state to everyone that Lith- 
Uania during the 22 years of independent 
life proved to be a worthy member of those 
nations who had contributed to the welfare 
Of mankind. 
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The brute force, which is even now threat- 
ening to destroy freedom everywhere, ex- 
tinguished the liberty of Lithuania and en- 
slaved her people. Although the physical 
enslavement is torturing the bodies of the 
Lithuanians, they continue to be free in their 
hearts. I want to point out that no nation 
can ever be conquered as long as the faith 
and the will of the people is stronger than 
that of their oppressors. Such a nation will 
survive throughout all hardships, 

The Communists have failed to win the 
people of occupied countries to their side. 
Especially, their failure is visible in the ranks 
of the working classes and the youth of the 
land, which should be assuring backbone of 
the growth of communism. There is no one 
disputing this fact. Let us see the inside 
story of the Hungarian revolution: 

There was no carefully prepared advance 
scheme to revolt. The ferment of discontent 
was brewing through all the years of oppres- 
sion. It broke into the open all of a sudden 
during some clashes between the police and 
the demonstrating crowd. We know that the 
most active participants in the revolution, 
which is still going on, have been workers, 
students, and even children. Let me quote 
an announcement from the freedom fighters 
controlled radio station Budapest: Now. 
children, it is getting late. You must be very 
tired. Please, put down your guns and go 
to sleep like good boys and girls.” 

Poland's revolt won some concessions. 
Smaller scale revolts occurred in Lithuania, 
Estonia, and other countries, including Rus- 
sia herself. 

It is very likely that these unrests started 
from growing discontent with the cruel rule 
of Communists. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it was a well-known fact for a period 
of 4 years that the oppressed peoples believed 
that the United States was pursuing a cause 
of advocated liberation. 

I am sorry to state that this was not true. 

Now we know, that our administration has 
adopted a new do-it-yourself policy for the 
satellites and even have let the Kremlin 
know, that enslaved countries are strictly a 
Russian affair. This sudden switch of poli- 
cies occurred during the culmination of un- 
rest in the Red empire. 

I believe, that those men, who are elected 
responsible leaders of this great Nation 
should reexamine their consciences and their 
past course of action to determine whether 
or not such courses of action are causing 
peoples to believe in the faith of freedom to 
lose such a faith, both in themselves and 
those whom they want help. 

However, I am fully convinced, that we 
all are firm believers in the faith of freedom 
and human dignity. Let us hope, too, that 
there are scores of good people, who also 
believe, that universal liberty is the cause of 
all free men. 

Therefore, we must pledge anew that we 
must never cease to fight until the sun of 
liberty will shine over all lands, including 
Lithuania, 


Whereas while driving for world conquest, 
the Soviet Russia has forcibly occupied many 
free countries, including Lithuania; and 

Whereas the variable Communist tactics do 
not change their basic aim which is to de- 
stroy every free nation; and 

Whereas by every standard of national 
and international conduct, Soviet Russia, 
under its present regime is an outlaw na- 
tion; and 

Whereas the existence of freedom through- 
out the world today can only be preserved 
in those countries where people firmly be- 
lieve in the policy of deterring aggression 
by their very own strength and belief in 
their unity; and 

Whereas the tolerances of adherence to a 
double standard of international morality are 
giant steps away from the unifying beliefs 
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and principles of a free country and free 
people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting wholeheart- 
edly support President Eisenhower's Middle 
East program as a sound countermeasure 
against the challenge of imperialistic com- 
munism which is creating and has already 
created & grave threat to world’s peace and 
security in that area; and be it further 

Resolved, That we oppose any policy ad- 
vocating the present status quo in Europe as 
permanent and even as a desirable balance 
for so-called lasting peace because this pol- 
icy is simply an expedience of the total 
overall communistic plan; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Nation through its con- 
stituted voice of freedom, the Congress, 
should cause legislation to be enacted in the 
United Nations giving assurance that the 
members of that great body would not be al- 
lowed to practice a double standard of inter- 
national morality which practice is a flagrant 
abuse of principles of the founders of this 
great Nation; and be it finally 

Resolved, That this mass meeting grate- 
fully express its sincere gratitude to the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of our Gov- 
ernment for its various efforts to aid all men 
who seek freedom and for its nonrecognition 
of the annexation of Lithuania into Soviet 
Russia, 

PETER PETRUSAITIS, 
Chairman. 
STANLEY P. Buprys, 


Secretary. 
RACINE, Wis., February 16, 1957. 


Egypt Jews Tell of Nazi Terror 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22,1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a dispatch by Serge Fliegers, 
correspondent of the International News 
Service. It appeared in the American 
Zionist, of January 1957, as well as in 
other newspapers. There is little doubt 
that Nasser patterns his behavior after 
that of Hitler: 

EcyPT Jews TELL or Nazi TERROR 

NAPLES.—“People you grew up with and 
went to school with suddenly turned on you.” 

“They used the Nazi system. If one grand- 
parent was a Jew, then you were a Jew too.” 

“Kids in the street stoned Jews. Neigh- 
bors, clients, business associates reviled 
them.” 

“The secret police would knock on the door 
at midnight. We were being kicked out of 
the country. But first there were the con- 
centration camps.” 

Through tired lips came the stories of 
terror and torture and death. They were 
told two decades ago by the Jews driven 
from Hitler's Germany, They are being told 
again by Jews driven from Nasser's Egypt. 
They arrived here aboard a rickety 7,060-ton 
Egyptian steamship, the Misr, which once 
carried Moslem pilgrims to worship in Mecca. 

The ship, under charter to International 
Red Cross, carried 967 Jews. All but about 
60 of them were technically stateless, in 
many cases because Nasser forced them to 
renounce their Egyptian citizenship. 

“Even when the ship docked at Naples, we 
were afraid,” said a doctor from Cairo. “We 
could still feel the eyes of the Egyptian secret 
police on us.“ 
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Most of the Jews said the terror started at 
the height of the Suez Canal crisis when the 
government-controlled radio and press as 
well as Egyptian officials intensified their 
campaign against Zionists. 

Solomon Halawi, also of Cairo, explained: 
“By ‘Zionist,’ they meant ‘Jew —any Jew 
with relatives or friends in Israel, or Europe 
or the United States who sends him mail, or 
any Jew who has money, or any Jew that 
some Egyptian doesn't like.” 

According to the refugees, the government 
started by expropriating Jewish as well as 
British bank accounts. 

This affected Egypt’s most important 
financial institutions, its insurance firms, 
import, export and wholesale establishments 
as well as retall stores, including one owned 
by the father-in-law of former French 
Premier Mendes-France. 

All this, the refugees said, brought business 
to an almost complete halt. 

Meanwhile, they related, Jews in govern- 
ment service and private business suddenly 
found themselves without jobs, their pen- 
sions forfeited, their savings blocked. 

Sidney Setton, of Cairo, said: “For 20 years 
I worked for the same bank. I was looking 
forward to retirement on a modest pension. 

“Suddenly the bank manager called me in 
to his office. He couldn't even look straight 
at me. He said I was fired. He didn't even 
give me a reason. 

“My pension was lost. I had all my sav- 
ings in that same bank. They were blocked. 
I had to sell my furniture, my clothing, just 
to buy food.” 

Setton said the Ezyptians who bought his 
belongings would only pay a fraction of their 
true value, telling him sarcastically, “These 
are Jewish bargains.” 

The refugees agreed that the basis of the 
anti-Semitic policy is Egypt's need for money 
and its hope to get it from the estimated 
$600 million worth of Jewish property in 
Egypt. 

One stockbroker from Alexandria said: 

“Nasser mortgaged his country’s cotton 
crop for the next 10 years t the Russians 
for arms which were lost in the Sinai.” 

It is estimated that the Egyptians so far 
have sequestered $100 million worth of Jew- 
ish property. 

One woman of Heliopolis related: 

“Our home, costing $65,000, we sold to an 
Ezyptian army officer for $2,800. The fur- 
nishings went at $1.40 for a sofa, $2.80 for 
the carpet and $8.40 for a new refrigerator. 

“We were allowed to take out only 100 
pounds sterling ($280) payable with Egypt's 
blocked sterling accounts. And we discov- 
ered that only 20 percent of that sum can 
be cashed.” 

The wife of a Cairo doctor said: 

»The Jewish victims came to us with shat- 
tered bones, lacerated backs, and broken 
minds. We treated them secretly in a back 
room, but their minds we couldn't heal. 

“They came from Cairo’s Citadel prison, 
where 16 men were crammed in a cell for 
4. Twice daily when given food they were 
dragged out and strung up by the wrists and 
beaten with leather whips by Sudanese 
jailers.” 


National FFA Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we celebrate National Future Farmers of 
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America Week. The outstanding con- 
tribution to our American society by 
FFA chapters throughout the Nation 
should be a source of great pride to all 
FFA members and their chapter advisers. 
While the FFA program is primarily in- 
terested in developing better farm prac- 
tices, good citizenship and strong charac- 
ter are important features of the train- 
ing. I extend best wishes to all FFA 
members. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the Atchison (Kans.) Sunday Globe 
newspaper, for February 17, 1957, clearly 
shows the excellent results of FFA activi- 
ties. Mr. Roy Eck, the Effingham chap- 
ter adviser, has a great record of accom- 
plishment. One can readily see the re- 
sults of his work by reading this article. 

I know many other FFA chapters in 
Kansas can point to outstanding accom- 
plishments of their membership. Kan- 
sans can be justly proud of the many fine 
records amassed by Kansas FFA chap- 
ters. 

The article follows: 

To OBSERVE FFA WEEK 


The Atchison County Future Farmers of 
America chapter, among others in the coun- 
try, this week is celebrating National FFA 
Week, when special emphasis is placed on 
accomplishments of FFA members. 

There are 83 young men, including 53 en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture at the At- 
chison County Community High School in 
Effingham and 30 graduates, who are mem- 
bers of the Atchison County chapter. 

Since the chapter was chartered in 1934, 
it has had 64 members to receive the State 
farmer degree, and 3 to receive the Amer- 
ican farmer degree, according to Roy Eck, 
vocational agriculture instructor and chap- 
ter adviser. 

The American farmer degree was con- 
ferred on John Gigstad in 1949, Leonard 
Hawk in 1955, and Ambrose Ernzen in 1956. 

The chapter also has 34 honorary members. 
Eck reported the Kansas association was 
chartered in 1929, and since then has had 
2,059 members to receive the State farmer 
degree, and 93 members to receive the Amer- 
ican farmer degree. 

Only six chapters in the State have had 
the distinction of winning the gold emblem 
classification in the national chapter con- 
test. The Atchison County chapter received 
this honor in 1955. 

In 1956, the Kansas association had 209 
chapters with an active membership of 7,515, 
and the national organization had 8,890 
chapters with 382,342 members. 

During 1956, 52 members of the Atchison 
County chapter completed record books with 
the following records of production: 

Thirty-three boys produced 59,443 pounds 
of beef; 41 boys produced 123.388 pounds of 
pork; 13 boys produced 149,725 pounds of 
milk; 6 boys produced 5,913 pounds of mut- 
ton; 5 boys produced 2,896 dozen eggs. 

Five members produced 1,536 pounds of 
poultry; 36 produced 14,385 bushels of corn 
averaging 32.2 bushels an acre; 15 produced 
5,425 bushels of oats averaging 33.3 bushels 
an acre; 9 produced 4,211 bushels of wheat 
averaging 28.9 bushels an acre. 

Seven produced 2,534 bushels of milo aver- 
aging 25.1 bushels an acre; 2 produced 736 
bushels of barley averaging 46 bushels an 
acre; 7 produced 805 tons of corn silage 
averaging 13.4 tons an acre; 7 produced 209 
tons of legume hay averaging 2.2 tons. 

The average net worth a member at the 
beginning of the year was $1,157.82, and the 
average net worth a member at the close 
of the year was $1,624.51. 

The average income per member during 
last year was $466.74. 


February 20 
Lithuanian Independence Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, February 16, 1957, the Worces- 
ter, Mass., Lithuanian organizations 
commemorated Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day with appropriate programs 
held at several meeting places through- 
out the city. 

As part of the exercises, it was my 
privilege to speak to the assemblages 
over radio station WNEB, in association 
with a local prominent Lithuanian- 
American attorney, Anthony J. Miller, 
Esq. I have been requested to include 
the addresses delivered by Mr. Miller and 
myself on this occasion, and they follow: 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY ADDRESS DE- 

LIVERED BY UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 

HaroLp D. DONOHUE, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


More as a friend and neighbor of my fel- 
low American-Lithuanians, than as your 
United States Representative in the Con- 
gress, I consider it a particular privilege to 
take part in this program commemorating 
the 39th anniversary of the declaration of 
Lithuania's independence. 

This annual ceremony is dear to the hearts 
of all Lithuanians and their American 
friends, because it is held to recollect the 
date of February 16, 1918, which marked the 
end of well over a century of suffering under 
a hostile, foreign rule. Back on that joyful 
day, Lithuania stood forth as an independent 
democratic republic. There was cause for 
the celebration then, and the future was 
faced with confidence. Your homeland peo- 
ple were happy and prosperous in their own 
sovereignty. 

Unfortunately, in this year of 1957, our ob- 
servance here must be shaded with sorrow. 
The bright star of Lithuania's freedom has 
been clouded over by the violent storms of 
tyranny. We gaze with sadness upon the 
continuing tragedy of sacrific to ruthless im- 
perialism that has enveloped Lithuania; she 
has ceased to be an independent nation. 

The brutal tyranny now being forced upon 
Lithuania, and the other small nations, is a 
continuing challenge to the moral conscience 
to this Nation and the United Nations to 
reestablish the great, basic principles of free- 
dom and liberty for all peoples. In simple 
justice, our Government must perseveringly 
insist that the Lithuanian people be permit- 
ted their inalienable right to govern their 
internal existence as they themselves see fit, 

Until Lithuania, and the other enslaved na- 
tions are free, we cannot truthfully say that 
the Christian objective of liberty for which 
two great world wars, and indeed the Korean 
war, were fought, has been accomplished. 
The major world powers, including the 
United States, remain acquiescent parties to 
the disgraceful betrayal of the smaller na- 
tions while they continue to allow peaceful, 
freedom-loving peoples to be cruelly dom- 
inated by the Soviet rule of imperialistic ter- 
rorism—which defies every decent concept of 
self-determination and democracy. 

On this occasion dedicated to the memory 
and future objective of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence, I again say that the United States 
and the United Nations must increasingly 
call upon Russia to give up her occupation 
and control over Lithuania and the other 
Baltic nations. > 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly violated 
the political pledges made at Teheran, Yalta, 
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and Potsdam. Unless restitution is made, the 
United States should not be held bound by 
such unratified agreements. We must con- 
tinue to use our moral leadership in the 
United Nations to demand that the sup- 
pressed rights of Lithuania and other sub- 
jugated nations to govern themselves be 
restored. 

Although we mourn over her present plight, 
there is no cause for despair. Repeatedly, 
through her history, Lithuania has proved 
that her people can eventually overcome the 
temporary triumphs of oppressors. The 
Christian faith, which in 1399, defeated the 
Tarter invasion and saved all Europe from 
barbarism, is still with her today. It gives 
her the spiritual vigor to outlive any dicta- 
torship. From my own knowledge and ex- 
perience with my fellow Americans of Lithu- 

` anian descent, I know that deep in the heart 
of every Lithuanian is that passion for liberty 
and freedom which never dies. There is no 
power that can forever enslave a people who 
are determined to be free. 

As the keynote of this ceremony, may I 
suggest that we rededicate ourselves in the 
determination to perseveringly reveal and 
present to the Christian world the facts and 
the truth about the persecution of Lithu- 
ania, so that the United Nations and the 
United States will be inspired to accept the 
full moral and humanitarian responsibility 
of restoring Lithuanian independence. 

In this rededication, I am sure you will 
have the complete support of all Christian, 
freedom-loving people throughout the world. 
I am confident you can rely upon them to 
join in your efforts and prayers that your 
homeland may once again be free. May God 
grant that such a joyous day will soon be 
realized. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day ADDRESS BY 
ANTHONY J, MILLER, ESQ. 

As an American citizen of Lithuanian de- 
scent, I am very proud to participate in this 
ceremony marking the origin of the inde- 
Pendence of the Republic of Lithuania 39 
years ago. 

Our courageous homeland, of a little more 
than 21,000 square miles in area and a 
Population of 3 million before the Second 
World War, has a history of oppression 
dating back to the 13th century when 
Gediminas successfully consolidated the 
Lithuanian state. 

However, invasions from unfriendly 
Neighbors continued and internal discord 
Plagued the country until the period when 
Vytautas the Great became the ruler of 
Lithuania, The country, under his gov- 
ernment, grew and expanded in western cul- 
ture and Christianity. 

It was during the 16th century that Lithu- 
ania began to feel the force of Russia. for 
the first time, and, during the 18th century, 

ry shows the decline of the country 
through devastating wars in which she lost 
Much of her territory. The following 120 
years were spent under Russian domination 
during which time 5 revolutions were at- 
tempted unsuccessfully. During the First 
World War, Lithuania was finally able to 
Overthrow the binding ties of first, Germany, 
and finally, Russia late in 1919. After hun- 

of years of perseverance, Lithuania was 


As soon as independence was achieved the 
Lithuanians lived a happy and prosperous 
life, They made continuing progress and 
added many contributions to the culture of 
Western Europe. Lithuania became a re- 
ioe member of the League of Nations in 


However, after 2 decades of a happy ex- 
Perience under a freely elected government 
Of their choice, they were again engulfed by 

tyrants of Soviet Russia. They were in- 

ted into the Soviet Union against 

their will, without even the opportunity to 
express themselves in the matter. 
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The Soviet Union applied the typical Com- 
munist methods in an effort to enslave and 
destroy the will of the sturdy people of Lithu- 
ania and has sought to force them to give 
allegiance to Moscow. Despite the loss of 
their liberties and the brutal treatment they 
have endured, the Lithuanians refuse to rec- 
ognize Communist Russia as their overlord. 
They continue to offer resistance to the So- 
viet Union. Their determination not to 
yield to the aggressive exemplifies the strong 
character of these extraordinary people. 

The Lithuanians have, since 1940, offered 
active resistance to Soviet rule of their home- 
land. Well aware of the consequences of 
acting against the Soviet rule, they continue 
in their drive for freedom. 

Despite a 16-year program of Russification, 
we read press reports in 1957 which indicate 
that the spirit of our heroic people has not 
broken. ‘They stand ready, fortified by their 
belief in Christian ideals, to shed their blood 
to achieve independence and break away 
from the Communist yoke. They have faith 
and hope and they will not despair before 
they see the dawn of victory. 

The history of Lithuania has been mixed 
with both glory and tragedy. In their early 
history, the Lithuanians were called upon to 
defend Europe when the Tartars came from 
the East and threatened western civilization. 
They suffered persecutions beyond human 
endurance during their 120-year subjugation 
under Russia and they are undergoing ter- 
rible persecutions and privations today. 

Nevertheless, the desire of our gallant 
people to obtain their liberties and freedom 
is so strong that they will never succumb to 
atheistic slavery of communism. 

As we commemorate this 39th anniversary 
of Lithuanian independence and hold out 
our hands of friendship and hope to the 
heroic Lithuanian people in the homeland, 
we all express the fervent hope and prayer 
that Lithuania will soon again be free and 
independent. 

Let us then pledge ourselves tonight to 
persevere in our efforts to promote the libera- 
tion of Lithuania, and may God speed that 
happy day. 


Resolution of Wisconsin Chapter of For- 
ests Organization for Forest and Water- 
shed Research Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


5 OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I present 
herewith a resolution recently passed by 
the Wisconsin Chapter of Forests, a na- 
tionwide organization dedicated to the 
production of wood for war and peace 
without devastating forests or the land 
on which they grow: 

Whereas the importance of scientific 
knowledge is fundamental to the proper and 
wise use of the forest and water resources 
of Wisconsin; and 

Whereas research to determine the rela- 
tion of forest cover to the availability, qual- 
ity, and quantity of water for domestic, agri- 
cultural, and industrial use is lacking and 
can be obtained only by initiating a broad 
and comprehensive research program; and 

Whereas Wisconsin is in the area of a na- 
tionally and regionally recognized research 
organization, the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station of the United States Forest 
Service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Forests endorses the need 
for the establishment of a forest and water- 
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shed research program in southwestern Wis- 
consin; and that Forests takes the initiative 
in urging Federal and State financial sup- 
port for such a program to be established in 
southwestern Wisconsin by the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station. 

Mrs. Max J. SCHMITT, 

AVOLINE H’ SCHMITT, 

Executive Director 
(For the Organization Forests). 


Convening Authority Statement—Case of 
Staff Sergeant McKeon in the Ribbon 
Creek Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the case of Marine S. Sgt. Mat- 
thew C. McKeon and the Ribbon Creek 
tragedy has been spotlighted ever since 
the unfortunate event occurred. My 
attention has just been invited to the 
final phase of the disciplinary action 
which resulted. It is the opinion of the 
convening authority which I understand 
was personally drafted by the Honorable 
Charles S. Thomas. It reflects a fine 
understanding of the entire affair and 
unusually fine temper of justice with 
compassion: 

I trust the matter may now be con- 
sidered closed and that in due time 
Staff Sergeant McKeon will find himself 
in a fully rehabilitated position in the 
Marine Corps. 

OPINION. OF THE CONVENING AUTHORITY 


In taking action on the case of Sergeant 
McKeon, it should be made clear that I, as 
the convening authority, am exercising only 
the power of review conferred by Congress 
upon all general court-martial convening 
authorities of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
other Armed Forces of the United States. 

Convening authorities, as defined by law, 
include the President of the United States, 
the Secretaries of Departments within the 
Defense Establishment, and specified com- 
manders and commanding officers of the 
Armed Forces. They are empowered by Con- 
gress to convene the courts-martial necessary 
to maintain law, order, discipline, and justice 
in their respective military communities, 
As the Secretary of the Navy, I convened the 
court-martial in this case. It is my respon- 
sibility as convening authority, to review the 
record of the trial and the action taken by 
the court-martial. 


PURPOSE OF REVIEW BY CONVENING AUTHORITIES 


The purpose of the Congress in conferring 
the power of review upon all convening 
authorities is to provide additional protec- 
tion for all persons tried by courts-martial. 
It is, therefore, a one-way power; that is, it 
can be exercised only in favor of an accused— 
never against him. The extent of this power 
ts far greater than that accorded to appellate 
courts in civilian jurisdictions, which are 
generally limited to reviewing matters of 
law. Court-martial convening authorities 
not only can, but must, review also the find- 
ings of facts and the sentence. 

As stated in the language of the law itself: 
“In acting on the findings and sentence of 
a court-martial, the convening authority 
shall approve only such findings of guilty 
and the sentence or such part or amount of 
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the sentence, as he finds correct in law and 
fact, and as he in his discretion determines 
should be approved.” 

The responsibility of every convening 
authority, therefore, extends in all cases to 
reexamining every single aspect which was 
cetermined against the accused at the trial: 
Each finding of fact, each ruling of law, 
each element of the sentence. On the other 
hand, the law forbids any convening author- 
ity to reexamine, change, or question in any 
way, any finding of fact or ruling of law in 
the record of the trial which went in favor 
of the accused. As to the sentence, the 
Manual for Courts-Martial, United States, 
emphasizes the rule that “neither the con- 
vening authority nor any other officer is 
authorized to add to the punishment im- 

by a court-martial.” - 

Because this review power is so broad, and 
its purpose so important, the manner of its 
exercise is one of the gravest responsibilities 
which commanders in the Armed Forces of 
the United States must meet. The wisdom 
with which it is exercised will greatly in- 
fluence not only the discipline, but also the 
morale and esprit of the entire command 
concerned, 

This power of review presents an oppor- 

. tunity to temper justice with the human 
understanding and sympathy which all 
worthy leaders feel toward the men en- 
trusted to their command—particularly to- 
ward those unfortunate enough to be in 
serious trouble. Many of these commanders 
have sons of their own in the Navy, Marines, 
Army, or Air Force. From my long asso- 
ciation with the military services, both on 
active duty in wartime, and as a civilian, 
I am convinced that these commanders are 

‘deeply sincere in their administration of 
justice. 


REVIEW OF M'KEON CASE: THE FACTS AND LAW 


Thus far I have considered the responsi- 
bilities and powers of all convening au- 
thorities in all court-martial trials reviewed 
by them, I have considered also the tradi- 
tion in the Armed Forces of exercising this 
power to accomplish the purposes of justice, 
mercy, discipline, morale, and military effec- 
tiveness. It is my responsibility to exercise 
this power, for these purposes, in the par- 
ticular case befofe me: the trial by general 
court-martial of S. Sgt. Matthew C. McKeon. 

I have reviewed the record of this trial 
very thoroughly and carefully with the per- 
sonal determination and desire to see that 
justice is done. In so doing I have kept 
uppermost in my mind my duty under law 
to resolve any reasonable doubt of guilt in 
Tavor of the accused. 

My review of the record has convinced me 
that the accused received a fair trial in 
every respect. 

ACTION ON THE SENTENCE 


The only question remaining, therefore, 
is what action should be taken on the 
sentence. Should all of the series of pen- 
alties imposed by the court-martial be 
allowed to stand, or should clemency be 
exercised and the sentence approved only 
in part? 

To reach my decision on this question 
of what will constitute a just and appro- 
priate sentence, I found it was necessary to 
take into account many varied considera- 
tions which confront me in this highly 
unusual case, Before stating my decision, 
therefore, I would like to give some of my 
reasons on which this decision is based. 
Some of these reasons naturally relate to the 
type of organization concerned and to the 
type of individual involved. 

MARINE CORPS TRADITION 


The Marine Corps itself is a very unusual 
organization. It is, in my opinion, the most 
elite, dedicated corps in military history. 
This is attested, of course, by the proud 
record of the marines throughout all the 
history of our country, from Revolutionary 
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War battles such as Yorktown and Trenton, 
through World War I engagements in Ar- 
gonne Forest and Chateau Thierry. For 
later history we need no books to confirm 
our own memories of the paths of glory 
blazed by the corps: battles won for the 
United States in World War 1—Guadalcanal, 
Peleliu, Iwo Jima, Okinawa; and their mag- 
nificent valor in the Korean combat at 
Inchon and Chosin Reservoir. 

The Marine Corps has earned its fame, 
therefore, as a dedicated, disciplined, tough, 
hard, and finely trained corps. Because of 
this, it appeals to that type of young Amer- 
ican, who realizes the effectiveness of such 
a disciplined organization. Each of these 
young men entering the corps knows that it 
is a tautly disciplined, toughly trained com- 
batant force that he is entering; and that 
facing danger is its routine business. The 
Marine Corps is basically a volunteer corps. 
All who serve in it know that it is this same 
high state of Marine discipline, this same 
rigorous training, which saves vast numbers 
of Marine lives in combat. They fight to- 
gether as a team; they know how to take care 
of themselves and their comrades. 

The discipline, and training, and tough- 
ness of the Marine Corps can never be aban- 
doned if the corps is to maintain its past and 
present high standards of leadership and 
fighting. We cannot in justice to our coun- 
try, or to the men who are the Marine Corps 
and the youths who will be the Marine 
Corps, shut our eyes to the lessons learned 
in centuries of combat experience: The Ma- 
rines’ own brand of discipline and training 
results not alone in battles won, but in the 
long run pays precious dividends of lives not 
lost. 

On the other hand, the Marine Corps must 
take every reasonable and proper precaution 
to insure that, in the course of this rigorous 
discipline and carefully conceived training, 
no lives of American youths are risked or 
lost unnecessarily. It is the Marine tradition 
to face danger forthrightly; it is no part of 
that tradition to face danger foolishly. And 
it is not in the Marine Corps tradition for 
any leader of marines to order the men en- 
trusted to his command into unnecessary 
or uncalculated risk of their lives, Indeed, 
the unequaled team spirit and team effec- 
tiveness of the Marines is based upon full 
confidence of the men that their leaders 
will never let them down. 

It should be recognized that in Marine 
recruit training camps noncommissioned offi- 
cers are assigned to command platoons of re- 
cruits. In battle the noncommissioned offi- 
cer is the leader who must demand the in- 
stant response of his men to the directions 
he himself receives from superior officers. 
The habit of such response can only, and 
must, commence in recruit training, For 
this reason noncommissidned officers are as- 
signed to full responsibility for platoons of 
recruits as they commence their training and 
while they are in the formative period of 
the Marine habit of discipline. This system 
has withstood the test of time, and of battle. 

STAFF SERGEANT M'KEON 

This leads directly to the qualifications 
and character of the individual Marine con- 
cerned in this case. As of the time in ques- 
tion, the record gives the following picture 
of him. S. Sgt. Matthew C. McKeon was 
31 years of age, married and had 2 chil- 
dren. He had total naval and Marine Corps 
service of some 11 years. He had received 
an honorable discharge from the Navy at 
the end of World War II, and later had earned 
two additional honorable discharges from 


the Marine Corps. His entire service record 


was unmarred, 

Sergeant McKeon had volunteered for duty 
as a drill instructor, and was graduated from 
Drill Instructors School in February 1956 
ranking 14th out of a class of 55 graduates 
which had begun with a total of 90 students, 
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His average in the school was 84.90, which 
was considerably above the 80.0 average for 
the graduates of that school for the previous 
2 years. On January 3, 1956, he had been 
screened by the Psychiatric Observation 
Unit, which had rated him with the highest 
mark which could be assigned in “motiva- 
tion” and “emotional stability." He was 
rated better than average on service accom- 
plishment or “achievement.” The general 
conclusion of the psychjatric evaluation was 
that Sergeant McKeon was a “mature, stable 
appearing career marine. An examination 
of his service record reflects excellent per- 
formance in World War II, during many 
months of which the ship on which he 
served was in active combat; and his Korean 
combat record was excellent. 
THE CHARGES AGAINST M'KEON 


Four charges were brought against Ser- 
geant McKeon, alleging violations of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. Stated 
in brief summary and nontechnical terms: 

Charge I alleged a violation of a'lawful 
general order prohibiting the possession or 
use of alcoholic beverages in barracks hous- 
ing single enlisted personnel. 

Charge II alleged that the accused had op- 
pressed members of the platoon of recruits 
under his charge by leading them into water 
over their heads. 

Charge III, specification.I alleged that by 
culpable negligence the accused did un- 
lawfully kill six enlisted men by leading them 
into the water over their heads in which 
they drowned; and specification ° alleged the 
offense of manslaughter in that the accused 
unlawfully killed these six men while per- 
petrating against them the Offense of op- 
pression by leading them into water over 
their heads. 

Charge IV alleged that the accused while 
on duty as a drill instructor did unlawfully 
drink intoxicating liquor in the presence of 
a recruit, 


FINDINGS OF GUILTY AND SENTENCE 


After hearing all the evidence on all of 
these four charges, the general court-mar- 
tial made, in substance, the followin; find- 


ings: 

Charge I: Guilty of drinking intoxicating 
liquor, as alleged. 

Charge II: Not guilty of oppression of 
troops. 

Charge III: Specification 1, n.* guilty of 
“culpable” negligence resulting in man- 
slaughter, but guilty of “simple” negligence 
resulting in negligent homicide. Specifica- 
tion 2, not guilty of oppression of troops 
resulting in manslaughter. 

Charge IV: Not guilty of drinking intoxi- 
cating liquor in the presence of a recruit, 

Having found Sergeant McKeon guilty of 
charge I, and guilty under specification 1 of 
charge III of the lesser included offense of 
negligent homicide, the court imposed upon 
him this sentence: 

“To be discharged from the service with 
a bad conduct discharge; to forfeit $30 per 
month for 9 months; to be confined at hard 
labor for 9 months, and to be reduced to the 
rank of private.” 

CONVENING AUTHORITY'S APPRAISAL OF M'KEON 
AND HIS SENTENCE 


In dealing with this sentence I would not, 
of course, reduce it in any way which would 
in my opinion condone misconduct, reduce 
the deterrent effect against possible future 
misconduct by others, or cut the sentence 
below the level of adequate punishment for 
the accused under the circumstances of this 
particular case. I believe, however, that be- 
cause of the following reasons, some reduc- 
tion can be made in this sentence without 
in justice or danger to the discipline or morale 
of the service. 

The tragedy of the incident was the loss 
ot the lives of six marines, The court-martial 
determined that the accused was responsible 
for the loss of life, but the members of the 
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court-martial, acting in their capacity of the 
equivalent to jurors in civil courts, acquitted 
the accused not only of all intentional or 
willful misconduct toward the men under 
his command, but acquitted him also of 
culpable negligence with respect to the loss 
of life. If the accused had been found guilty 
of either of these two much more serious 
types of misconduct, 1. e, oppression or 
culpable negligence, a reduction in the sen- 
tence would not be deserved, and would con- 
done such serious misconduct. On the basis 
of the court's findings, however, this case 
presents to me the problem of adjudging an 
appropriate sentence for simple negligence, 
which is not generally regarded by the law 
of society as nearly so blameworthy as the 
much more serious types of misconduct 
Classified as culpable negligence or inten- 
tional misconduct. 

My review of all the factors in this case 
convinces me that some reduction in sen- 
tence is appropriate. The question remain- 
ing is what parts of the sentence can be 
Temitted without injustice or injury to the 
Service, and what parts must remain and be 
executed. 

GUIDES FOR ACTION ON SENTENCE 


Although my discretion as convening au- 
thority is very broad in this matter, several 
guides have been prescribed to assist in this 
determination. Among these are “the pre- 
vious record of the accused.“ and “the possi- 
bility of rehabilitation.” Finally, the con- 
vening authority is empowered to consider 
“not only matters relating to clemency, such 
&s long confinement pending trial * * * 
but any other pertinent factors.” This would 
include family and financial circumstances. 


PRINCIPAL QUESTION—SHOULD BAD CONDUCT 
DISCHARGE STAND 


The principal question in connection with 
the sentence is whether or not the bad con- 
duct discharge should be allowed to stand. 
A bad conduct discharge will affect his entire 
future life and rehabilitation. Therefore, a 
Preliminary aspect of this question is 
whether this type of discharge is really an 
appropriate punishment for Sergeant Me- 
Keon under the circumstances of the prin- 
cipal offense for which he was convicted, 
Which is negligent homicide based upon 
Simple negligence, 

The Manual for Courts Martial, in explain- 
ing the appropriate application of a bad 
Conduct discharge, states that it is “designed 
as a punishment for bad conduct rather than 
as a punishment for serious offenses of either 
& civil or military nature, It is appropriate 
as punishment for an accused who has been 
Convicted repeatedly of minor offenses for 
Which punitive separation from the service 
appears to be necessary.” 

Simple negligence is not bad conduct in 

e normal meaning of the term “bad,” nor 
in the military connotation of that term. 
A bad conduct discharge therefore appears 
inappropriate in that respect. Furthermore, 
Since thé Manual states that a bad conduct 
discharge is intended to be applicable for 
those “convicted repeatedly of minor of- 
Tenses”, it is obviously not applicable in this 
Tespect to Sergeant McKeon, because he has 
never before been convicted of any Offense 
Whatsoever, 


The last aspect necessary to dispose of the 
Question of whether the bad conduct dis- 
charge should be allowed to stand is whether 
& punitive separation from the service is 
necessary, either for the good of the Corps 
Or to punish the individual. The punitive 
effect of this type of discharge is very drastic, 
especially when awarded by á general court- 
martial. It would wipe out substantially all 
the veterans’ rights and benefits, for both 


McKeon and his dependents, which he had 


earned by his three prior honorable dis- 
Charges. It would also severely limit his 
°pportunities of employment in civilian life. 
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Before I could evolve my answer to the 
question of whether a punitive separation 
from the service is required, it was neces- 
sary for me to make my own appraisal of 
Sergeant McKeon, as his character is devel- 
oped through the testimony of the witnesses 
in this case. There is no question in my 
mind that his entire record prior to April 8, 
1956 indicated that Sergeant McKeon was a 
capable noncommissioned officer, dedicated 
to the United States Marine Corps. More 
than that, the testimony pictures him as a 
good man, sincere, and of a sympathetic 
nature. He has always atended church regu- 
larly. Even though he was relatively inex- 
perienced as a drill instructor, his general 
reputation was excellent. I could not help 
but be impressed how recruit after recruit, 
who were in his platoon, and who had fol- 
lowed him on the fatal night march, testi- 
fied concerning his character. They were 
initially prosecution witnesses, and their 
testimony had the ring of sincerity. All of 
them, college men and men with little 
schooling, described him as “a very patient 
man,” an “extremely patient man.” A num- 
ber of them stated he helped them with 
their personal problems. He was always 
ready to give requested extra instruction to 
slow learners. He would give his recruits 
“the breaks.” I, in my mind, am sure that 
Sergeant McKeon never meant to harm his 
men. 

I am convinced that a punitive separa- 
tion from the service is not necessary as a 
punishment for this man, nor would the 
interests of the Marine Corps be served by 
such a separation. For him I believe that 
the real punishment will be always the 
memory of Ribbon Creek on Sunday night, 
April B. 1956. Remorse will never leave him. 
Further, he is the father now of three chil- 
dren. He may be expected to appreeiate the 
feelings of those whose sons were lost that 
fateful night. His conduct immediately fol- 
lowing the loss, and the spontaneous state- 
ments he made at the time, speak eloquently 
of remorse. 

For all the foregoing reasons, I have deter- 
mined that the bad-conduct discharge 
should be remitted. 


REMISSION OF FORFEITURE 


Along this same line, I do not consider 
that the forfeiture of $30 a month from his 
pay for 9 months, imposed by the court, 
should stand. It will serve no essential pur- 
pose in this case, and its immediate impact 
would be more against his family than 
against the accused. Furthermore, a much 
more substantial financial loss will neces- 
sarily result from reduction in rating. 


LENGTH OF CONFINEMENT AT HARD LABOR 


That part of the court's sentence imposing 
confinement at hard labor does appear to be 
an appropriate type of penalty in this case. 
I note, among other considerations in this 
connection, that the record of this trial is 
conclusive that Staff Sergeant McKeon was 
guilty of drinking intoxicating liquor on 
April 8, 1956, under circumstances which con- 
stituted a direct violation of a lawful gen- 
eral order, Furthermore, Sergeant McKeon 
himself, as a witness in his own defense, 
judicially admitted consuming an alcoholic 
beverage under the circumstances alleged. 
This is a particularly serious offense because 
it was committed by Sergeant McKeon dur- 
ing a period in which he was on duty, and 
during a time in which he had responsibility 
for a large group of recruits, It may be that 
he is not habitually a drinker of strong 
liquor, but not even one violation of such 
a serious character can be condoned or tol- 
erated. 

Despite the determination that confine- 
ment at hard labor is appropriate in this 
case, certain other factors should be consid- 
ered in relation to the duration of the con- 
finement. Immediately after the incident, 
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Sergeant McKeon was confined in the brig for 
614 weeks. In addition, he has been re- 
stricted to Parris Island and his off-base 
home for the balance of a period of about, 
6 months. As I stated before, the primary 
penalties in this case will always be remorse, 
coupled with reduction in rank. I have 
therefore decided that he shall serve confine- 
ment at hard labor for 3 months, This, to- 
gether with the approximately 6 months of 
previous confinement and restriction, will to 
all practical purposes carry out the court's 
sentence, 
REDUCTION IN RANK 


In connection with the remissions in sen- 
tence determined above, all the points in 
Sergeant Mekeon's favor were considered, 
and the finding of the court as to the degree 
of his negligence was given decisive weight. 
With respect to the one final determination 
remaining as to the sentence, however, the 
gravity of the consequences of his actions 
and the interests of the service must be 
decisive. 

It is the American tradition that the fight- 
ing men of our Nation are entitled to the 
best in leadership. To preserve the Ameri- 
can system of effective military leadership, 
therefore, the accused—like any other officer, 
n commissioned or noncommissioned—must 
be held accountable for his unjustified fail- 
ure to meet the most fundamental responsi- 
bility of leadership. He negligently risked 
the lives of the marines entrusted to his 
command, 

The evidence clearly and unequivocally es- 
tablishes that Sergeant McKeon, in the dark 
of a moonless night, ordered 74 recruits into 
the tidal waters of Ribbon Creek. This area 
was unknown to him from prior experience, 
He knew that his platoon included non- 
swimmers. By his own testimony, he took 
his action on impulse with no previous plan- 
ning, reconnaissance, evaluation or normal 
precautionary measures. This night march 
into deep tidal waters was not authorized, 
nor can it be equated to any established 
practices in the area. Without regard to 
the very real danger which was clearly to be 
foreseen, McKeon subjected the men under 
his charge to risks which he had not calcu- 
lated. 

It may be that some, who have not had 
the benefit of studying the record in this 
case, consider that Sergeant McKeon did 
nothing which is not customary in recruit 
training, and that he was merely unlucky 
that such serious results ensued. Such was 
not the case, 

The recruit is in the recruit depot for ap- 
proximately 90 days. It is a rigorous period 
of training, conditioning and discipline. 
This period is the foundation on which a 
combat Marine is built. It is the corner- 
stone of the Marine Corps itself. 

Unquestionably, drill instructors who are 
in command of recruit platoons must have 
substantial discretion in dealing with the 
recruits. Otherwise, the rigorous training 
ni to maintain the Marine Corps as 
a “force in readiness” could not be accom- 
plished. The very scope of this authority 
and discretion confided in drill instructors 
requires that it be exercised always with rea- 
sonable care. As the court found, however, 
McKeon failed to exercise reasonable care 
for the safety of the men entrusted to him. 
That is what he did that other drill instruc- 
tors do not do. 

For 6 days of the week the recruit is fully 
occupied by scheduled training such as drills, 
schools, rigorous physical training, marches 
and rifle practice. During these 6 days, even 
though recruits are under the direct con- 
trol and leadership of the drill instructors 
who are noncommissioned officers, the en- 
tire training procedures are supervised by 
commissioned officers. 

On Sunday, the recruits ordinarily go to 
church, clean their clothing and equipment, 
write letters, participate in games and sports, 
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and relax from scheduled training. The drill 
instructor is not authorized to conduct train- 
ing exercises involving the platoon on Sun- 
day. For any unusual procedure he would 
have had to apply to the officer of the day 
for permission. 

Furthermore, although a drill instructor 
may on occasion conduct drills or exercises 
in areas of mud or shallow water with which 
he is familiar in order to simulate combat 
conditions, he does not order his men into 
obvious danger of unknown extent. 

On this fateful Sunday, however, Sergeant 
McKeon, without permission and unknown 
to the officer of the day, took his men on an 
unauthorized march into an unfamiliar area 
of obvious danger. It was an unpredictable 
action, admittedly done on impulse, based 
on his own notion of how he could improve 
the training and discipline of his men. In 
the light of Sergeant McKeon’s own un- 
blemished background of training and dis- 
cipline, it was inconceivable that the he 
should have taken the action he did. 

The most convincing proof that it is not 
usual for noncommissioned officers of the 
. United States Marine Corps to engage in such 

msible conduct, or so far to forget 
their responsibility for the safety of the men 
entrusted to their leadership, is the record 
of the Marine Corps itself. As stated before, 
this Marine Corps system of recruit training 
has worked effectively for many years with- 
out serious consequence. Since this tragic 
incident, however, the corps has extended 
the supervision of its training in an attempt 
to guard against even such an unpredictable 
situation as we are concerned with in this 
case. This extension of supervision in no 
way weakens or basically changes the tradi- 
tional Marine Corps system of recruit train- 


=> fail to hold a senior noncommissioned 
officer accountable for his proven failure to 
exercise reasonable care for the welfare and 
safety of his men, would tend to destroy the 
very basis of the fighting-team concept 
which makes the Marine Corps great. Such 
teamwork requires instant and unquestion- 
ing obedience by the men to any orders from 
their leaders, particularly from the noncom- 
missioned officers who are closest to them 
in the setup of the team. The confidence in 
their leaders necessary to such instant obe- 
dience by the men was created by the officers, 
both commissioned and noncommissioned, 
being worthy of such confidence and loyalty. 
Only by having placed the safety and welfare 
of their men first at all times did the ma- 
rines, who have sustained this responsi- 
bility of leadership, demonstrate that they 
are in fact worthy of the full trust of their 
men. Loyalty up, flows only in response to, 
and in direct proportion to, loyalty down. 
Certainly no one can seriously contend that 
the Marine Corps has ever lacked in loyalty. 

The sentence is this case should recognize 
and preserve the principle of responsible 
leadership and never failing loyalty of lead- 
ers to the men they lead. Men of the corps 
might well soon lose their abiding confidence 
in the noncommissioned officers of the corps 
if, after one had so signally and fatally failed 
in his trust, he were to be retained in a 
position of that same trust. 

Nor could retention of McKeon as a non- 
commissioned officer with command au- 
thority be justly rationalized on the theory 
that his tragic failure to meet command re- 
sponsibility constituted merely a-single lapse 
in his performance of duty. Just one lapse 
resulting in such serious consequences is just 
one lapse too many. 

Enforcing such strict accountability—par- 
ticularly against a man who has otherwise 
proved his devotion to corps and country— 
is not an easy decision. It is, however, an 
inevitable decision, if standards are to be 
upheld, The court reached the decision that 
Staff t McKeon should be reduced to 
private, a grade which does not carry with it 
command authorty over men. I concur, and 
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I will approve the court's sentence of reduc- 
tion from staff sergeant to private. 

By remitting the bad conduct discharge, 
I have restored to Sergeant McKeon the op- 
portunity to build for himself a useful and 
honorable career. I hope and believe that he 
will avail himself of this opportunity. I am 
convinced of his fundamental dedication to 
the Marine Corps and to his country. I 
recognize that the road back will be hard for 
one Sergeant McKeon. I am giving him his 
chance. 

CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Ike Aims To Save Europe Via Arabs— 
Why Not Via Union? - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled Ike Aims To Save Europe Via 
Arabs—Why Not Via Union?” written 
by Clarence K. Streit and published in 
the February 1957 issue of the maga- 
zine Freedom and Union; also a second 
article, by the same author, entitled 
“Forewarned of Suez and Worse To 
Come,” published in the July-August 
1956 issue of the same magazine, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ine Arms To Save EUROPE VIA ARABS— 

Wry Nor Via UNION? 

Judging from his message to Congress on 
the Mideast and on the state of the Union 
and his second inaugural, President Eisen- 
hower has begun his second term with a for- 
eign policy that is even more inadequate and 
doomed to haunt him than the “unleashing” 
of Chiang Kai-shek which opened his first 
term. This is a harsher judgment than those 
of most of his critics, but it is influenced by 
no hostile feeling, It differs from that of 
others who have a friendly feeling for him 
only because it is based on a longer view— 
on a serious attempt to give on the spot the 
verdict of history. 

The Eisenhower Mideast policy should be 
seen in the framework of the basic United 
States foreign-policy needs. What is this 
framework? 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN-POLICY NEEDS 

The needs that United States foreign policy 
should meet may be put in several ways. The 
minimum need is to save freedom from war, 
depression, and further Red advance; the 
maximum need is to remove the two major 
sources of these dangers, namely, (1) the 
disunion of the free and (2) the Kremlin's 
power to attack either by arms or other- 
wise. In other words, United States foreign 
policy should be both defensive and offen- 
sive; it should safeguard freedom against its 
weak points and exploit those of dictator- 
ship—and do this without war. 

FOR DEFENSE 


United States defensive policy needs to 
guard not merely against the danger of com- 
munism spreading by military aggression but 
even more against its advancing by exploi- 
tation of economic misery and nationalistic 
emotions and rivalries. The immediate dan- 
ger is not that the Kremlin will seek to use 
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these factors to gain complete control of a 
country’s government but will use them to 
play one country or group against another 
and to bring on local wars. 

RED TARGET NO. 1 


An adequate defense policy should always 
be centered on thwarting the No. 1 objective 
of Moscow. As General Gruenther has made 
clear, this is the weakening and breakup of 
the Atlantic community. The safest way 
for Moscow to gain this goal is to play the 
uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa 
against the Atlantic community with a view 
to (1) splitting Europe from America and 
(2) speeding an economic crash in the cita- 
del of capitalism—the Atlantic community. 


ATLANTIC DEPRESSION 


This would do more than even the Mid 
East conflict to divide and weaken the At- 
lantic Alliance. It would also accentuate the 
economic misery and nationalistic rivalries 
of all the countries in Asia and Africa, and 
create ideal conditions for Communist ex- 
pansion by subversion. 


DEFENSE NOT ENOUGH 


Mere defense, no matter how effectively it 
prevents further Communist advance, can- 
not succeed in saving freedom, Mere defense 
implies prolonged tension. Dictatorship 
thrives on international tension, but freedom 
is driven by it to accept increasing centrali- 
zation of power, secrecy, spying, suspicion, 
and other sacrifices of democracy. ex- 
perienced free people can stand, for a limited 
period, this insidious undermining of its in- 
stitutions, values, habits, thinking, but not 
for the “30 years or more of cold war“ that 
too many defensive-minded statesmen say 
we must resign ourselves to. 


FREE MUST TAKE OFFENSIVE 


This does not mean that the United States 
or NATO should launch any war—far from 
it. It means that United States policy should 
aim positively at removing peacefully the 
major dangers facing freedom. This requires 
recognition of three facts: 

1. That the primary source of danger— 
and therefore the first that one should aim 
to end—is not the Kremlin’s power but the 
lack of an effectively united Atlantic Com- 
munity. There is clearly no danger of war 
in attacking this danger hard. Yet overcom- 
ing it would do more than anything else 
could, both to prevent the Kremlin from 
advancing, whether by economic crash, sub- 
version, local wars or military aggression, and 
to unhorse it from within. 

2. Until the Communist power to attack 
is decisively weakened, if not destroyed, 
there can be no safety for freedom. Whereas 
an economic crash would do most to help 
communism win, the crash of Communist 
rule in Eastern Europe would do most to re- 
move the Red danger everywhere. If revo- 
lution swept Eastern Europe, it might well 
sweep on to overthrow dictatorship in Russia 
and China from within. The Kremlin is now 
so obviously vulnerable to revolt in Eastern 
Europe that attention should be centered on 
how best to create the conditions that would 
lead to its overthrow there. 

3. The mere calling of the proposed con- 
vention to explore Atlantic Union would not 
only strike the hardest possible blow against 
western disunity but at the same time would 
serve, as nothing else could, to encourage 
revolution from the Baltic to the Aegean. 
Moscow's difficulty in coping with revolt in 
Hungary indicates how impossible it would 
be for it to remain in control if all Eastern 
Europe rose together. 

MEASURING IKE’S POLICY 

To place the Eisenhower Mideast policy in 
the framework of what United States policy 
needs to be is to see at once its inadequacy. 

PURELY DEFENSIVE 

At a time when the United States should 

be taking the offensive against disunion in 
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the West and dictatorship in the East, the 
Eisenhower policy is almost purely defensive. 
Its great defect is that it fails to recognize, 
let alone attack, the problem of uniting the 
Atlantic community effectively, or the open- 
ing presented by communism’s exposed 
Achilles heel in Eastern Europe, 


WEAKLY DEFENSIVE 


Even as a defensive policy, the Eisenhower 
doctrine falls short. It is aimed primarily at 
preventing communism from advancing by 
direct military aggression in the Mideast, and 
Secondarily at keeping it from gaining con- 
trol of countries there by subversion. It is 
highly questionable that the methods it relies 
On to achieve these aims will work. Iran and 
Afghanistan are the Mideast nations which 
are most exposed to any Russian attempt to 
gain control outright by invasion or sub- 
‘version, since they are the only ones on its 
border. Could the United States make good 
the Eisenhower doctrine in either without 
atomic attack on Russia? 

Fortunately, it seems highly unlikely that 
the Kremlin will seek to advance anywhere 
in the Mideast in ways that would risk setting 
of an atomic war. But this makes it the 
more regrettable that the Eisenhower policy 
Provides no defense against the Kremlin con- 
tinuing to advance in the Mideast by the 
Methods through which it has already ad- 
Vanced so far toward (1) controlling that 
area, (2) dividing NATO, and (3) bringing 
on an Atlantic economic crash. The Presi- 
dent's message showed little or no recogni- 
tion of these dangers. 

THE FORGOTTEN ATLANTIC 


None of the three Eisenhower addresses 
Once mentioned the words NATO or Atlantic, 
Or attached any special importance to the 
Atlantic community. These lapses are 
bound to be noted abroad. There they will 
be combined with the picture that many 
non-Communist countries in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia see—that of the United States 
Combining with the Communist and Arab 
dictators to force its closest allies out of 
Suez and the Mideast, and then making a 
Unilateral military move to place itself in 
the power vacuum they left there and keep 
Russia out. Because of all this, the Eisen- 
hower doctrine may do more to help Moscow 
advance by exploiting nationalistic feeling, 

in the Atlantic and Arab areas, than to 
deter it. 
EUROPE THE REAL DANGER 


Secretary Dulles made a most significant 
Admission at the Senate hearing when Ma- 
jority Leader Lynpon JoHNson asked what 
the urgent danger was m the Mideast. The 

pointed to Western Europe. He 
explained that if its productivity know-how 
and other great assets should come under 
the Kremlin's control, this would decisively 
Change the world balance in its favor and 
against the United States. This could hap- 
Pen, he continued, in two ways: by direct 
Military attack on Western Europe, and by 
the Communists gaining control of the Mid- 
fast on whose oil Europe depends for its 
economic life, He discounted the former 
line of action and found the latter much 
More attractive to Moscow. If Moscow ever 
got in position to control Mideast oil, he said, 
Western could not longer be inde- 
Pendent of it. 

Mr. Dulles made clear as crystal in the 
Senate hearing that it is Western Europe 
and not the Mideast that is of decisive, No. 1 
importance to the United States, that Russia 
can hurt the United States in the Mideast 
Mainly by hurting Europe's economy, and 
that the real aim of the Eisenhower doc- 
trine is to keep Western Europe on the 
American side—in other words, to keep the 
Atlantic community together. This makes 
Sense, but why didn’t the President make 
this clear himself in his message, instead 
ot making Atlantic unity seem not worthy of 
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mention? And is his policy likely to achieve 
its real objective? 


THIS CANNOT SAVE EUROPE 


By merely keeping communism from in- 
vading or subverting any Mideast country, 
how can one hope to safeguard Western 
Europe from losing its oll suppy there * * > 
since Moscow has already cut most of it off by 
other means? 

It is strange that, at this writing, neither 
Congress nor the press has paid much atten- 
tion to the fact that Moscow, without doing 
any of the things that the Eisenhower doc- 
trine seeks to keep it from doing, has already 
proved that it can achieve, to an alarming 
degree and for an alarming period, the major 
thing that the administration's policy aims 
to prevent in future, -Why bank on a policy 
that fails to bar the way that Moscow has 
already used? 

Why should Moscow risk war, when with- 
out running any risk it can cut Europe's oil 
supply indefinitely? Why wait until it can 
set up a Communist government there from 
within, when without such delay it can 
maneuver existing governments to gain its 
objectives? 

LOCKING THE STABLE WINDOW 


The administration policy is not one of 
locking the stable door after the horse is 
stolen; it locks the window while leaving 
the door open. It diverts attention danger- 
ously from the door to the window, and from 
the fact that the stolen horse has not yet 
been recovered. 

No country in the Mideast has yet come 
under a Communist Party government, nor 
is any openly allied to Moscow. There are 
only four governments there that have been 
playing ball seriously with Moscow—Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan, Yemen. Nationalist, not Com- 
munist, motives have led them to do this. 
Even so, the thing that the administration 
most fears—the cutting off of Mideast oil to 
Europe—has already been largely achieved. 
Will the administration argue that Moscow 
had no hand in this, that it would have 
happened anyway? 

Washington reactions to the Soviet sale of 
arms to Egypt in 1955, prove that the admin- 
istration did not awaken only yesterday to 
Russia's notorious, century-long interest in 
the Mideast. Surely the administration will 
not admit that it has awakened only now to 
the danger on which Mr. Dulles bases the 
Eisenhower policy—that Russia could bring 
Western Europe down most easily by cutting 
off its Mideast oil? 

All this was so obvious even before the oll 
was cut off that 3 weeks before the Suez 
seizure we privately warned Secretary Dulles 
against a Shepiloy-shaped move to cut off 
Western Europe’s oil supply through Suez 
during the United States election campaign. 
The July Freedom & Union publicly called 
attention to the danger of Moscow maneu- 
vering Nasser’s nationalism to this end. 

Suppose last year, in justifying the ur- 
gency of the proposed standby power to be 
given the President in the Mideast, Secretary 
Dulles told Senator HUMPHREY that recent 
events had almost totally altered the situa- 
tion there in favor of Moscow. He did not 
explain, and to my knowledge no Senator 
has asked him, what reason there is to be- 
lieve that the proposed grant of power would 
have prevented this course of events had 
it been in force before the canal was seized, 
Would it have kept Nasser from nationaliz- 
ing Suez? Would it have discouraged Israel, 
Britain, and France from invading Egypt last 
fall had they known that President Eisen- 
hower was empowered to defend the Mideast 
against Soviet aggression? Would it not 
rather have encouraged them to move as 
they did? Would it have led the United 
States in the U. N. to vote with Britain, 
France, and Israel—instead of with Moscow 
and Cairo? If so, would not this have en- 
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flamed Arab nationalism even more, led to 
the same blocking of the canal and cutting 
of pipelines, and perhaps to sabotaging the 
oil wells themselves? Might not commu- 
nism thus have advanced in the Mideast even 
more than it has? 

Just how would the Eisenhower doctrine, 
had it been in effect through 1956, have 
served to prevent the events that altered the 
situation there so greatly in favor of Mos- 
cow? If it would not have prevented them, 
then why should much faith be put in it to 
keep Mideast oil steadily flowing to Western 
Europe in 1957, 1958, and thereafter? 

TO RECUT OFF THE OIL? 


Assume that no Arab-made difficulties 
(dreamed up in Moscow) delay the reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal now hoped for in May, 
or lengthen the longer period needed to re- 
store the pipelines. Might not Moscow find 
it advantageous to follow a policy of wreck- 
ing the economy of Western Europe by inter- 
mittently cutting off its oll supply—and, 
after giving it a short respite; maneuver 
again through its dupes and agents in the 
Mideast, and play again on Atlantic dis- 
unity, to bring about new crises that will re- 
sult in the oll supply being cut off again— 
whether by striking at the canal and pipe- 
lines, or at the Straits of Aden toward which 
Yemen is already moving, or at the oil fields 
themselyes—in Iran, too? 

DIVERSION IN MALAYA? 


The Eisenhower Mideast move has already 
served to unite Red China and Russia closer 
at the expense of Polish freedom, and spur 
Moscow to redouble its Mideast intrigues. 
Chou En-lai while in Moscow may well have 
plotted a coming move in Malaya or Indo- 
nesia, to divert attention from Moscow's ma- 
neuvering in the Mideast and cripple Atlan- 
tica’s economy still more. Any move that 
cuts off southeast Asia's rubber and tin hits 
both Britain and the United States. 

A serious Red move in this area would face 
the United States again with the dilemma 
of risking world war for motives that would 
seem imperialistic, or risking an economic 
crash. The United States took the latter 
risk at Suez. Despite the Eisenhower doc- 
trine, my guess is that the Reds—remember~- 
ing the unleashing of Chiang in 1953, Vice 
President Nrxon’s talk of sending United 
States troops to Indochina, and the Suez 
showdown—will gamble on the United States 
again deciding to risk depression rather than 
war. . 

* NECESSARY SUPPLEMENT 


If the Eisenhower Mideast policy is not to 
lead to disaster,-it needs to be supplemented 
by parallel action to hold Western Europe 
and America together, whatever happens 
elsewhere. Since that is the real aim of the 
proposed stand-by authority in the Mideast, 
the safest and simplest way to achieve it is 
to tackle it directly * * * by calling the 
proposed convention to explore how to unite 
the Atlantic community effectively. Once a 
strong Atlantic Union is formed, Europe 
could not be lost to the United States even 
if communism should gain control of the 
Mideast and of Malaya—which would be 
highly improbable in that event. The proba- 
bility would be instead that a United States 
move to federate the Atlantic community 
would lead to communism losing Eastern 
Europe by reyolution * * * and also its 
hope of winning the world through a western 
economic crash. To accompany the Eisen- 
hower policy in the Mid-East with a conven- 
tion to explore union in the Atlantic is to 
safeguard doubly against danger, while tak- 
ing the offensive peacefully. 


FOREWARNED oF SUEZ, AND OF Worse To Come 
JULY 3, 1956. 

DEAR SECRETARY DULLES: You know the 

dangers in the Mideast far better than L. 

Experience, however, shows that the best in- 
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formed sometimes overlook the blow that 
was really in preparation, and are caught 
by surprise, as at Pearl Harbor. And so 
I venture to attach a galley proof of my 
editorial in our forthcoming July magazine, 
entitled, “Depression, Too, Can Start in the 
Mideast — by a Shepilov-shaped move to cut 
off Western Europe's oil supply. 

For several years now I have warned that 
(1) the Soviet strategy aims to win by fos- 
tering depression, (2) the danger period 
starts in 1956, and (3) if the proposed At- 
lantic Convention is not called before a crash, 
it may be too late, for whereas military ag- 
gression in Europe tends to unite the de- 
mocracies, an economic crash divides them 
worse than ever and stimulates nationalism 
to a degree suicidal for freedom. 

This was strue of Weimar Germany which 
fell to national socialism through the last 
depression. I venture to say that it prob- 
ably will be true of not only Germany but 
France, Italy, India, Japan, and others if we 
wait for the economy of Atlantica to crash 
before we call the proposed convention. 
In such an emergency it alone could recom- 
mend with the necessary speed and prestige 
the far-reaching measures of Atlantic uni- 
fication which every responsible statesman 
must know in his heart are now quite over- 
due. 

I hope I am wrong in fearing that an 
economic crash can come out of the Mideast, 
or anywhere else. However, my guesses of 
the kind of disaster that Atlantic disunion 
would produce at a given time have been 
right often enough since 1939 (see pp. 196- 
199, and annex 6, Freedom Against Itself) 
for me to feel that I should express these 
fears to you now, before the adjournment of 
Congress delays the needed action until 1957. 

You may be right in believing that the 
Kremlin is really losing control over foreign 
Communist parties. But if so, this picture 
of weakening communism can— 

Encourage the Kremlin to divert attention 
and restore its authority, not necessarily by 
the classical method of a foreign war, but 
by the bold stroke (more in keeping with 
marxist thinking) to which my attached 
editorial points * * that of confronting 
us suddenly with the dilemma of either ap- 
pearing before the world as ready to back 
Eden in risking H-bomb world war for oll 
imperialism, as many uncommitted coun- 
tries would see it, or risking an economic 
crash. 

Where then would be the Republican cam- 
paign strategy of booming prosperity but not 
booming guns? And where would be some 
other important things? 

If Congress approves the convention this 
month, the world will regard it as a move 
from strength; it will cause consternation in 
the Kremlin, rouse new hope in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and all through 
Eastern as well as Western Europe; it can 
turn communism’s present weakness into a 
rout. If we wait until next year to call this 
convention, we risk losing its moral power. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE K. STREIT. 


Voice of Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Egyptian secret documents captured by 
Israel throw much light on the ambitions 
and attitudes of Dictator Nasser. The 
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following article by Leo Heiman, an Is- 

raeli journalist who has been reporting 

on Israel's Sinai campaign and its after- 

math, is most interesting. The article 

appeared in the January 28, 1957, issue 

of Congress Weekly, and is as follows: 
Voice oF NASSER 


The full extent of Egypt's defeat in the 
Sinai Peninsula may be gleaned from the 
truckloads of captured secret documents now 
being examined by Israeli investigators. In 
their panicky flight before the Israeli forces, 
the Egyptian officers evidently had neither 
the time nor the inclination to destroy their 
archives, containing thousands of documents, 
many of them top secret. Hundreds of spe- 
cial Israeli investigators are still plowing 
through this mountain of files, letters, and 
secret instructions, and the work will take 
several months more to be completed. What 
is already abundantly clear from the trans- 
lations released so far is that it is Nasser's 
voice which, throughout, speaks from these 
Egyptian documents, whether bearing his 
own signature or those of his underlings. A 
sampling of these papers, chosen almost at 
random, throws further light on the ambi- 
tions and attitudes of the Egyptian dictator 
and the state of mind of his followers. The 
documents speak for themselves: no special 
comment is necessary. 

The first paper under consideration con- 
cerns the future possibility of an atomic at- 
tack on Israel by the Egyptian air force. 
Lest the reader consider such an eventuality 
as too fantastic, even for the lively imagina- 
tion of the Egyptians, it is useful to recall 
that a year ago members of the Egyptian 
Atomic Energy Commission under Prof. 
Jamal Nowakh visited Russia and Czechoslo- 
vakia to negotiate an atomic agreement. 
The results were highly successful: The Rus- 
sians sold the Egyptians an atomic reactor 
and the Czechs delivered enough uranium to 
last a few years. Although the official agree- 
ments spoke only of atomic development for 
peaceful purposes, this was merely a pious 
phrase. Several of the documents which fell 
into the hands of the Israelis in Sinai show 
clearly that Nasser was interested in atomic 
development for one purpose—the annihila- 
tion of Israel. Though Egypt is still far from 
the goal of constructing atomic weapons with 
its own resources, the thinking of its general 
staff looked forward to the day when Israel 
would be decimated with a few atomic bombs 
dropped from the skies by Egyptian planes. 

Thus, in one of the captured secret docu- 
ments, Col. Abdul Majid Farid, of the Egyp- 
tian General Staff, goes into considerable de- 
tail on the timing and spacing of such an 
attack. Colonel Farid considers an atomic 
bomb the ideal weapon against the Zionist 
vermin because of Israel's small geographical 
area. The Zionist state, writes the Egyptian 
officer, is like an octopus with tentacles 
stretching toward Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria, with the head and body of the 
octopus located in the Tel Aviv area, which 
not only contains one-third of the Jewish 
population, but is the center of most of the 
Jewish industry, business, and administra- 
tion. Paralyzing or destroying this central 
area would mean the total collapse of the 
entire state. For a knockout blow with one 
atomic bomb, the zero point chosen is eastern 
Tel Aviv, over Ramat Gan. For an attack 
with several bombs, zero points over Ramat 
Gan, central Tel Aviv, Petach Tikva, Sara- 
fand, and Tel Hashomer are preferable to 
assure total destruction of lives and prop- 


As for the ideal zero hour, Colonel Farid 
determines it to be 4 p. m. of any Wednesday 
of June, July, or August. He reasons that 
since Wednesday falls in the middle of the 
workweek, it would assure the maximum con- 
centration of Jews in office and factory build- 
ings. The time of 4 p. m. is ideal bombing 
time because there are no breaks then for 
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coffee or lunch and, furthermore, it will per- 
mit little time for rescue operations before 
dusk settles and panic increases. The sum- 
mer months are chosen because they are the 
hottest, and heat increases the effects of 
atomic bombardment. 

The bombers carrying the A-bombs will 
be escorted by jet fighters and approach Tel 
Aviv from the sea. Some minutes earlier, 
other Egyptian planes will attack Israeli alr- 
bases in the north and south to tie up 
Israeli fighters and divert attention from 
Tel Aviv. “General staff studies,” writes 
Colonel Farid, “proved that at least half 
a million Jews will die from this attack. 
The heart and head of the Zionist octopus 
will be destroyed and our armies will deal 
with the withered tentacles at their lei- 
sure.” 

Some light Is shed on the military prob- 
lems of the Egyptian command and the qual- 
ity of the Egyptian soldier by a report from 
Brig. Gen. Sahm! Jassin Boullous, command- 
ing officer of the Sixth Reinforced Infantry 
Brigade. The Egyptian general describes an 
Israeli attack on hill 317, near Raffah in the 
Gaza area, on the night of August 30-31, 
1956. Hill 317 had been a fortified position 
protecting a nest of Ezyptian raiders and 
snipers who had repeatedly attacked Israeli 
farmers working in the fields along the Gaza 
Strip boundary, causing several deaths, On 
August 30, a small Israeli force moved on 
hill 217 in an attempt to wipe out she garri- 
son and silence its guns. 

The attack, General Boullous’ report makes 
clear, was not unexpected. The garrison was 
reinforced, armed with additional rifles, gre- 
nades, and machine guns, and three am- 
bushes were carefully prepared. The result, 
however, was that when the Israelis did at- 
tack, they took the outpost with no cas- 
ualties to themselves and wiped out most 
of the garrison. The Egyptian general de- 
scribes unhappily how an Israeli platoon in- 
filtrated silently under cover of darkness 
and surrounded the outpost before its pres- 
ence was even discovered. In the battle 
which ensued, complains General Boullous, 
his soldiers engaged more in shouting than 
in firing. The heavy Browning machine gun 
emplacement atop the hill was deserted 
by its crew, who fled in panic. The metic- 
ulously planned ambush operations failed 
to come off also as a result of the confu- 
sion and panic in the Egyptian ranks, and 
other outposts in the area, who saw that 
hill 317 was under attack, failed to send 
relief. As a result, General Boullous writes, 
“court-martial proceedings have been insti- 
tuted by me against all survivors of hill 
317 for their shameful conduct in battle.” 

The finale to this affair was enacted 2 
months later during the battle of Sinai when 
the Israeli forces wiped out the Sixth Rein- 
forced Infantry Brigade. Brig. Gen. Sahmi 
Jassin Boullous deserted his troops in battle 
and fled to Egypt, leaving his secret archives 
behind. 

A document of a different character and 
dimension was issued as Secret Order No. 43 
on May 5, 1955, by the Egyptian Army's Edu- 
cation and Culture Department. This paper, 
apparently going on the assumption that hat- 
ing the enemy will improve a soldier's per- 
formance in battle, contains a ferocious ex- 
hortation to the Egyptian soldier to wipe out 
the Jewish “lice” of Israel. The tone is set 
immediately: “It is necessary to make it clear 
to all ranks that Jews are an inferior race, 
representing all that is evil in man. Jews 
like to live at the expense of others and are 
the parasites of the human race.“ The writer 
is much taken with the analogy with the in- 
sect world, and urges all education and cul- 
ture officers to stress the parallel between 
Jews and vermin, lice, mosquitoes, and lo- 
custs. The document enlarges on this par- 
allel in feverish, hate-filled prose, and reaches 
its peroration in the following words: 

“Jews dream of conquering all Arab lands, 
killing all men, raping all young girls, and 
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enslaving all children, to be castrated and 
raised as slaves. All soldiers must be made 
to understand that physical extermination of 
Jews is an absolute national, moral, and eco- 
nomic necessity. We must erase this evil- 
smelling spot, this bloody stain called Israel, 
off the map of the world.” 

Contrasting with this hate-filled document, 
which makes its point through vituperation, 
is Secret Order No. 9 of February 20, 1956, 
from the Egyptian Army Training Depart- 
ment to the Sinai and Gaza army commands, 
which makes the same point by a reasoned 
analysis. This document orders all officers 
to make clear to the Egyptian soldiers that 
the war against the Zionist robber state will 
not be like any other war. “It must be a 
war of total destruction and complete physi- 
cal annihilation,” the order reads, because 
Israel represents a national danger to Egypt. 
The document continues in this vein: 

“It is true that Israel wants peace, but it 
wants peace to conquer us without bloodshed, 
by economic expansion and development. 
Peace would only mean huge investments in 
Israel by all Jewish and non-Jewish interests, 
development of the Zionist robber nest, and 
increased immigration, Within a few years, 
by crookery and guile, the Jews. will estab- 
lish their economic hegemony over the Mid- 
die East, and will rule us as effectively as if 
they had conquered us by force of arms. * * * 
The only means of defense available to us 
is force, and we must use it to the fullest 
extent to save ourselves from being enslaved 
by the Jews.” 

Finally, we present a choice excerpt from a 
letter dispatched to the Chief of the Egyptian 
Intelligence Service in Gaza from his superior 
in the Intelligence Service Headquarters in 
Cairo, Jantary 21, 1956: 

“Your request for poison is hereby ap- 
proved. Arsenic and potassium cyanide have 
already been ordered in great quantities 
from American firms, ostensibly for our 
Ministry of Health. You are expected to use 
this poison with the greatest care. In the 
beginning, only the most trusted fedayeen 
commanders should be issued containers of 
poison, and only open wells should be poil- 
soned. Should hostilities break out, 
Polson should he used on the largest possible 
scale. The Chief of the General Staff points 
out that there is no moral or ethical objec- 
tion to the use of poison against Jews, since 
the Jews are noxious vermin.” 

In such accents does Nasser, dictator of 
Egypt, speak. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall :abmit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
Usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not e 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
‘immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 

. tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 
t(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, - 


1936, c. 630, $ 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. in 7'4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type: and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the vrinting of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance es shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge, 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members c. his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. he Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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The American Ideal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS + 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very great 
address which has been prepared for de- 
livery tomorrow afternoon at 2 o'clock 
by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. The title 
of the address is “The American Ideal.” 
It is to be delivered at the Freedoms 
Foundation annual awards at Valley 
Forge, Pa. I believe my colleagues and 


the people of the country generally will’ 


want to read the address by this wise 
American, J. Edgar Hoover. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRE AMERICAN IDEAL 


(Address of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, at Freedoms 
Foundation annual awards, Valley Forge, 
Pa., February 22, 1957) 

This day and this place are dear to the 
hearts of all true Americans who realize the 
meaning of the freedoms which our fore- 
fathers won for us. So long as this Nation 
endures, we pray that men will gather—as 
we have today—to do honor to the memory 
of the man, George Washington, who was 
“First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

The American Revolution was kept alive 
by the dreams and the genius and the in- 
domitable spirit of George Washington. In 
those dark hours here at Valley Forge, he 
and his men fanned the flame of liberty to 
inspire by their determination others who 
had lost hope or had grown faint of heart. 

Because of George Washington and his 
Yallant men, this place is hallowed ground. 
Here, our American heritage was made secure. 
Here, our own “freedom fighters” stood firm 
to protect our infant Republic, and refused 
to permit the forces of tyranny to crush 
their dream. 

It, indeed, it fitting that Freedoms Foun- 
dation should be centered at Valley Forge 
Where the laying of the foundation of our 
American heritage was assured by the willing 
Sacrifices of those brave men to whom lib- 
erty was dearer than life; liberty, not alone 
for themselves, but for the generations 
Which were to inherit the precious fruits of 
their sacrifices. The foundation's location 
lends emprasis to its purpose—of passing on, 
through knowledge of its real meaning, the 
torch of freedom. 

In this historic setting and in this reverent 
atmosphere, I am deeply honored to be se- 
lected to receive Freedoms Foundation's 
George Washington Award. In honoring me, 
You also are honoring the loyal men and 
Women of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
Mey who haye made its achievements pos- 
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Our America was born out of the 
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or freedom, the same yearning which only- 
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recently spurred heroic Hungarians to fight 


enemy tanks with stones and homemade 
bombs. Our shores have become the haven 
of the oppressed and beckon to those in 
the old world to come and to be free; to wor- 
ship God as they choose; to seek the op- 
portunities which America offers to those 
who are willing to work and fight to pre- 
serve a way of life which gives so much to 80 
many. 

The American ideal is woven of a thousand 
things. It is woven of unfaltering faith in 
God, faith in the destiny of this Nation, of 
battles and of Valley Forge, and Gettysburg, 
and the Marne, and Anzio, and Iwo Jima. 
Threaded through the fabric is the pa- 
tience of a Washington, the wisdom of a 
Franklin, the humility of a Lincoln, the 
integrity of an Eisenhower, the courage of 
an unknown soldier, the vision of a Jefferson 
and the sacrifice of a Nathan Hale. It is 
laced with the memory of men's words: “I 
have not yet begun to fight!” and “I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.“ 

The American ideal is embodied in our 
Nation’s integrity and honor and in our 
homes in which respect for the rights of 
others is taught by precept and example. It 
is part and parcel of our Bill of Rights and 
the constitutional concepts which recognize 
that all men are free and equal, endowed 
by their Creator with the unalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The American ideal embodies the sum total 
of the wisdom, the courage, and the sacrifices 
of our Founding Fathers. Its foundation is 
the faith of our fathers. 

The American ideal has its roots in religion. 
Without its religious sanction and inspira- 
tion, the American ideal would pale and 
wither to extinction. It is the American 
precept that men shall live as equals under 
a government by law, which is embodied in 
the greatest of all laws: 

“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them; for this is 
the law and the prophets.” 

From those bleak days in Valley Forge, men 
have fought and died for the American ideal. 
We know ideals can be preserved only through 
eternal vigilance. Our own ideal of freedom 
and our way of life are under ceaseless attack 
both from within and without. We fail in 
achieving our ideal every time an American 
home fails by producing a juvenile delin- 
quent. The failure is that of adult America. 
Youth needs only to be guided along the 
proper path and to be given the direction 
and training to determine right from wrong; 
good from bad; the true from the false; belief 
in the dignity of man; belief in themselves; 
and faith in a supreme being. 

Every law-abiding person who wishes to 
preserve our American freedoms certainly 
must recognize that they cannot long endure 
without respect for authority which is dedi- 
cated to preserving civil liberties rather than 
to destroying them. Without freedom, a 
society loses its meaning, and without pro- 
tective authority, it becomes anarchy. 

The primary mission of our constitutional 
Republic is to preserve the proper balance 


between freedom and authority. Our genera- 


tion has witnessed assault after assault on 
this constitutional balance of freedom and 
authority. 

The pseudo liberal and the neo-Fascist 
seek either license or an excess of authority. 
The pseudo liberal has increasingly conceived 
committees in the name of defending every 


freedom, but none to uphold authority. 
When he has succeeded in lessening freedom 
by curtailing authority, he has claimed social 
progress. These self-styled social reformers 
seek to substitute license for freedom. They 
haye become the ready tools of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy and their refusal to recognize 
the difference between authority for the 
common good, and oppression, has aided in 
fips possible an era of Communist expan- 
sion. 

To be sure, the psuedo-liberals proclaim 
themselves as anti-Communist. They have 
made efforts in recent years to curtail the 
Government's authority to defend our na- 
tional security. Some of them may be hon- 
est and sincere but they are misguided. 
Others seek the pseudo-liberal cloak to 
conceal more sinsister objectives, because de- 
ceit is the very essence of communism. 

The tragedy of our generation has resulted 
from our spiritual shortcomings, from the 
disastrous moral failures of our age, and 
from the failures of the last war and the 
last peace. 

Our generation has suffered two world 
wars. After World War I, the free world 
awoke to the realization that the war “to 
make the world safe for democracy” was 
not finished. After World War II. a tired 
and peace-seeking people had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the Fascist monster 
had been destroyed. Then came another 
shock. Soviet Russia launched a cold war 
against the West and a not so cold one 
against other defenseless peoples to extend 
its orbit of destructive influence over one- 
fourth of the earth's surface and approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the world’s peoples. 

The free world has been slow to r 
the Communist approach despite the blue- 
prints for action which the Communists 
have proclaimed to all with ears to hear and 
eyes to read. From the time the Commu- 
nists came to power in Russia until today, 
they have used duplicity, propaganda, trea- 
son, and even armed force to distort truth. 
In the 109 years since the Communist Mani- 
festo was written they have never won power 
in any country by the free vote of a majority 
of the people. 

Communism is doomed ultimately to fall, 
because it is anti-God and denies the dignity 
of man. The day will come when it will 
be rejected by all the peoples of the world. 
But that day never will come through wish- 
ful thinking. It will come only when the 
fires of freedom burn bright and the sinews 
of freedom are strengthened. No brutality 
can erase the urge to liberty which surges 
in every man's heart. The fall of worldwide 
communism will come only when the world, 
both the free and the enslaved, resolves that 
this heartless dictatorship shall end. We 
can hasten that day by eternal vigilance in 
protecting the American ideal against abuse 
and by extending the power of its influence. 

The present generation of fathers and 
mothers must decide now for the future 
generations—whether that future shall hold 
freedom or slavery, depends on how com- 
pletely the challenge of communism is met 
and vanquished. 

Let there be no mistake, the fires of free- 
dom smoulder even in the heart of Commu- 
nist strongholds. Even the power of Stalin 
and his successors has not been able to ex- 
tinguish it. 

The Hungarian freedom fighters give tes- 
timony to the ruthlessness of the Commu- 
nist might and to the strength of peoples 
yearning to be free. Last November Nikita 
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Khrushchev, the present head of the Russian 
Communist Party and the principal spokes- 
man for the Soviet Union, in referring to 
the freedom-loving countries of the West, 
stated: “Whether you like it or not, history 
is on our side. We will bury you.” 

More recently, Khrushchev has praised 
Stalin and even had the atheistic audacity 
to call upon God to send more men like 
Stalin to fight for communism. 

It cannot be denied that 10 of the 11 mem- 
bers of the present governing body of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union were 
puppets for the old tyrant Stalin, and what- 
ever they learned in the art of governing by 
force they learned from him. 

The gyrations of the Soviet Communists 
have produced a chain reaction in Commu- 
nist Parties around the world. American 
Communists have put on a dazzling per- 
formance of shifting and turning. In the 
days and weeks which He ahead, they will 
resort to every time-proven Communist 
trick to deceive the American public by ad- 
vocating a peaceful transition to socialism, 
by appealing to the masses with trumped- 
up charges of injustices, by seeking to build a 
broad coalition of Socialist forces, by recap- 
turing the naive, and mobilizing the pseudo- 
liberals. 

Behind all this still prevails the determina- 
tion to intensify the class struggle with re- 
sort to deceit, misrepresentation, and the 
use of force and violence when necessary. 

Their aims and tactics are obvious. The 
Communist conspiracy has been exposed for 
what it is in courtrooms, by congressional 
committees and by the press, radio, and tele- 
vision. Its new look and program are de- 
signed to enable the American Communists 
to regroup and develop a militant party to 
accomplish their historic mission of destroy- 
ing American freedoms. Soviet-style com- 
munism remains the ideal, and the Commu- 
nist Party intends to do its best to impose it 
upon this country. 

Crippling blows have been dealt to the 
Communist cause in the United States. 
But there is a greater task which rests with 
our teachers, the moulders of public opinion, 
the ministers of every faith, our labor leaders, 
and our industrialists. In short, the respon- 
sibility of education to preserve the American 
ideal rests with every American home. 
Truth and education are the ultimate an- 
swers in the fight to preserve the American 
ideal. 

The Nation can be thankful for a Free- 
doms Foundation which stands as a sentinel, 
as did our Revolutionary freedom fighters 
here at Valley Forge, which is the vivid sym- 
bol of their suffering. 

If we have the courage and the determi- 
nation to face the future with the humility 
and the dedicated sacrifices of our Founding 
Fathers, then the Star-Spangled Banner 
shall continue to fly over this, our home of 
the free and land of the brave, and free- 
dom fighters in other lands may eventually 
secure these blessings which are ours. This 
is the goal of the American ideal. 


America’s Economic Responsibilities in 
the World’s Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a speech 
which I delivered in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1957, before the Fourth Na- 
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tional Conference on International Eco- 

nomic and Social Development, be 

printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
BEFORE THE FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRU- 
ary 12, 1957 
Ladies and gentlemen, my good friends of 

the Fourth National Conference on Interna- 

tional Economic and Social Development, 
you have asked me to say a few words at 
your opening luncheon on the topic Amer- 
ica's Economic Responsibilities in the 

World's Crisis.“ There could be no more 

timely topic. 

Rethinking our foreign economic aid, a 
process which is going on these days all over 
Washington, is merely part of a needed broad- 
er reexamination of American foreign policy. 
This reexamination has been prompted by 
a series of changes in the world situation. 
If you will permit me at this point in your 
day's program, I would like to sketch some 
of these world changes, as I see them. 

Since 1951 nearly all our foreign ald, to- 
taling about $25 billion in 6 years, has gone 
to arm and maintain a circle of allies around 
the Communist bloc. No matter what else 
the Republicans or anyone else may call it. 
this Is our policy of containment. We have 
sought to establish a ring of pacts, of mili- 
tary bases, a ring of standing armies, a ring 
of political and economic strong points, a 
ring of information, pamphleteering and 
propaganda for freedom. Consequently, 
about 60 percent of our foreign aid went for 
military hardware, another 25 to 30 percent 
for budgetary and financial support of gov- 
ernments which were maintaining armies 
therwise beyond their means, and approxi- 
mately 10 percent for technical and develop- 
mental assistance. 

It is fair to say, I believe, that we have 
never really had a definite policy for speeding 
up the economic growth and development of 
friendly non-Communist countries. What- 
ever we have done along this line was bas- 
ically only incidental to our military con- 
tainment policy. Hence, the appropriateness 
of the term defense support for much of our 
development aid. 

Last summer some Members of Congress, I 
among them, thought it was time to re- 
examine the basic premises of our foreign aid 
program, which had remained unchanged 
since the start of the Korean war. It was 
time we took a look at the changes in the 
world which might require alteration of our 
aid programs. In 1956 this call for a re- 
examination led to the creation of the Fair- 
less Committee by the White House, and to 
separate investigations by the House Foreign 
Affairs and Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees. 

Frankly, I think it is important that we 
all understand the world change that many 
in Congress had in mind. Many of these 
changes have no connection with economic 
development. Yet the changes in policy 
which they suggest may very well affect eco- 
nomic development. Here are some of them 
that bothered many of us last year when the 
reexamination began: 

First, the Russians had achieved an 
extraordinary break-through in developing 
a long-range Air Force and the intermediate 
missle, which brought into question the use- 
fulness of many of our overseas bases. While 
this was happening, Congress chopped $900 
million off the foreign military budget and 
added the same amount to our domestic Air 
Force. 

Second, the American development of tac- 
tical atomic weapons raised very serious 
questions about the development and size of 
the NATO ground forces in Europe. 
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Third, the Russian propaganda for coexist- 
ence had seriously weakened the bonds 
among our North Atlantic allies. 

Fourth, the rapid growth of the Russian 
economy had permitted the Communist bloc 
for the first time to offer a steel mill to India, 
to pave the streets of Kabul, to build a tech- 
nological institute in Rangoon, and even to 
dicker tentatively with Egypt about the 
Aswan Dam. This raised the question 
whether we should try to outbid the Rus- 
sians. In fact, it was a panic of outbidding 
that produced the original offer to finance 
the Ezyptian dam, just as it was our subse- 
quent reversal, very clumsily done, which im- 
mediately precipitated the Suez crisis. 

Fifth, the growing unrest in the satellites 
brought into doubt our East-West trade 
rules, which treated these puppet govern- 
ments exactly the same way we treat the 
Russians. 

Sixth, Soviet participation in the United 
Nations technical-assistance program caused 
some Members of Congress to oppose our 
participation, or at least they wished to scale 
down our contribution. That was a factor 
in the amendment to limit American par- 
ticipation to one-third of the funds. á 

Seventh, and finally, there was a wave of 
nationalist fervor among African and Asian 
nations which challenged and exposed some 
of our polttical attitudes toward colonialism 
and neutralism, and raised serious questions 
about the adequacy and purpose of our eco- 
nomic 

This is not an exhaustive list of the world 
changes that affected our aid programs, but 
it will serve as a sufficient backdrop for the 
points I wish to make. 

Different Members of Congress have re- 
acted very differently to these seven changes. 
For me, they pose one overriding question: 
Is “gunboat diplomacy” an adequate policy 
for the leader of the free world. 

Even if we bring up to date that Coolidge- 
era phrase about gunboats, and call this 
“H-bomb diplomacy,” or “military pact di- 
plomacy,” or “massive retaliation diplomacy,” 
my question remains: Is this an adequate 
policy for the United States? 

I do not question the need for adequate 
defense; I support it. For some time, how- 
ever, I have publicly doubted whether the 
United States has begun to develop the kind 
of affirmative and constructive policies, 
which show what We are for, as well as what 
we are against—policies which can draw to- 
gether the forces of freedom everywhere, 
policies which can ultimately establish a 
secure world climate for the freedoms we 
cherish here at home, Our foreign policy 
needs a new emphasis, It needs the em- 
phasis of economic growth, and progress, 
along with national independence for free 
people and nations. Military containment 
must give way to economic and social de- 
velopment. 

This dynamic policy can be compounded of 
many elements. The policy includes a vig- 
orous support of the United Nations and its 
agencies, in deed as well as in word. It in- 
cludes a rethinking and reemphasis of our 
educational exchange programs, of our in- 
formation programs, of our diplomatic rep- 
resentation, to make them adequate to the 
new world situation. We need to back up 
openly the new plans of the Western Euro- 
pean union, Euratom, and the common mar- 
ket. We must support the embryonic North 
African Federation, the regional stirrings in 
Africa south of the Sahara. We need to 
speak out in responsible Jeffersonian lan- 
guage on the subject of colonialism and na- 
tional independence, and Wilsonian idealism 
on self-determination. The rest of the 
world honors two Americans above all others 
in the 20th century: Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is high time that 
the United States Information Service and 
the Voice of America mentioned them once 
in a while, 
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Our disarmament efforts must be more 
than posturing and slogans; they must be 
Serious, practicable, and believable. We 

need a much broader program for stimulating 
Private trade, private investment, public 
loans; and we need to take a new look at a 
public investment program. 

All of these things the Eisenhower admin- 
istration endorses in its forwardlooking 
Speeches. And some actions have been 
taken. But for the most part, these ideas 
remain generalized slogans. 

This brings me back to the subject of this 
Conference. A vigorous approach to world 
economic growth has been advanced as one 
ol the important tools in a dynamic Ameri- 
Can offensive for freedom. I agree. This is 
One of the keys to a practical and effective 
foreign policy. 

I don't mean the kind of half-hearted 
efort we have undertaken in the past, hidden 
under a label of military containment. I 
mean the kind of bold, affirmative proposal 
which could capture the imagination of the 
entire world. Such a plan has been sup- 
Ported by some of you on humanitarian 
grounds. It has been defended by econo- 
Mists on economic grounds. There is good 
justification for each position. But I sus- 
pect the approach to world economic devel- 
Opment that has the greatest chance for po- 
litical action in the United States is the one 

~Which stresses positive American leadership 
in the free world. 

So, if I may sum up what I have thus far 
Said in a roundabout way: World economic 
development is but part of a much broader 
discussion about the adequacy of American 
foreign policy, and an economic-aid 
Offers one of the most important ways to 
demonstrate a positive leadership. 

My second point is closely related to my 
first: There will be no significant departure 
in our economic development programs in 
1957 unless President Eisenhower gives us 
both a proposal bearing his name, and more 
a his customarily mild, detached leader- 
8 p. 

I have heard some optimistic opinions 
about the magic effect of a Vandenberg-type 
resolution in the Senate, or a Stimson-Pater- 
son type committee to stir up public support 
for a new policy, or something like the Harri- 
man and Krug committees of 1948 to gather 
the facts for a new program. As you know, 
these steps played a significant part in the 
launching of the Marshall plan. But sober 
Politicical thinking must make us realize 
that without General Marshall's speech at 
Harvard, without President Truman’s prompt 
and vigorous support, without the meeting 
of European representatives to draw up a 
European recovery program, there would have 
been no Marshall plan. Then, as now, the 
leadership of the top officials of the execu- 
tive branch was the critical element. 

Yet, frankly, I find no evidence today that 
President Eisenhower is preparing a recom- 
Mendation for a bold departure in foreign 
economic policy. The Fairless Committee, 
According to all present reports, is prepared 
to recommend a reduction in foreign aid. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee is al- 
Teady studying a report by its recently re- 
tired chairman, Mr. Richards, which proposes 
à reduction in foreign aid. I will not pre- 
Sume to speak for the other members of the 

te Foreign Relations Committee, since 
We are scheduled to submit recommendations 
On the same subject within a month or two. 

I am convinced that the United States will 
Sooner or later be driven to a more far-reach- 
ing foreign economic policy, if not by the 
logie of groups like yours, then by successful 
Russian economic penetration of the free 
World, or by a series of political disasters in 
Asia and Africa, which can only be amelio- 
rated by bold economic action. 

Let me say a word about the so-called 
Elsenhower doctrine in this connection. All 
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of us know that in the Middle East there are 
real and present dangers of regional war, 
subversion, and poverty. Nothing in the 
Eisenhower doctrine atempts to meet these 
real dangers except for the request for dis- 
cretionary reallocation of some economic aid 
already appropriated. We do not even know 
where that economic aid is to go, to what 
governments, and for what purposes. In 
fact, I may say that Iam gravely worried that 
the economic- aid aspect of the Eisenhower 
doctrine may do the cause of economic as- 
sistance generally grave harm. 

Iam a champion of economic assistance for 
underdeveloped nations when there is a real- 
istic probability that this assistance will be 
used for economically and socially progres- 
sive results. In places like India, Burma, 
Pakistan, and Turkey—nations where hope- 
ful, democratically oriented, welfare-con- 
science governments are in power—the case 
for economic assistance is a strong and per- 
suasive one. The state which most conspicu- 
ously offers that kind of opportunity in the 
Middle East, Israel, presumably will not bene- 
fit from the economic assistance aspects of 
the Eisenhower doctrine. Indeed it appears 
that the nations of the Middle East most 
likely to receive new financial benefits from 
the United States are those nations ruled by 
the most feudal and reactionary regimes. 

By deliberately asking a Congress, already 
increasingly skeptical of economic-assistance 
programs, for authority apaprently to bribe 
feudal Middle Eastern potentates under the 
guise of an economic-assistance program, 
President Eisenhower may well have done a 
disservice to the cause of economic assistance 
generally. 

I have never been known as a pessimist. I 
hope I am wrong about what I have just 
said, as well as about the chances for a new 
program this year. But I believe your dis- 
cussions at this conference will be more real- 
istic if they are based on the hard, discour- 
aging outlook that there is not likely to be 
a substantial change in American foreign 
policy leadership this year. I think this is 
deplorable, but I believe it is the fact of the 
matter. 

* This leads me to my third point. I also 
believe that forward-looking groups such as 
yours can perform a service in advancing 
ideas and establishing a favorable climate 
for a new American economic leadership. I 
suggest this can be done best by identifying 
those key issues, those leading questions, on 
which a shift in American policy must be 
based. I have not studied this subject at 
length, as some of you have, and I am sure 
this list of issues can be improved by your 
discussions, In a very abbreviated form, 
here are my suggestions on those key ques- 
tions, and my personal answers to them. 

Question No. 1: Have underdeveloped 
countries, especially those in Asia and Africa, 
acquired a new importance to the United 
States and the free world that requires us 
to work out policies of accommodation to 
their legitimate needs, just as we have long 
worked out accommodations with Western 
Europe? 

My answer is an unqualified yes. No one 
privileged to serve on our American delega- 
tion to the United Nations, as I have been at 
the current session, can fail to grasp that 
these new and developing nations of Asia 
and Africa, now numbering 27, control over a 
third of the votes in the General Assembly. 
By the end of the year, two more may be 
added, that is, Ghana, formerly the Gold 
Coast, and Malaya. Almost all future addi- 
tions to the family of free nations will lie 
in Asia and Africa. The outcome of the 
great struggle between freedom and com- 

munism will unquestionably be decided by 
the turn of events in these countries. 

Question No. 2: Is economic development 
the most important relationship which the 
United States can employ to build a position 
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ef trust and respect among developing 
nations? 

Unquestionably it is. All the more reason, 
therefore, why the new economic a 
must be accompanied by more sensitive atti- 
tudes toward neutralist foreign policies and 
toward the remnants of colonialism. 

Question No. 3: Is it a fact that the devel- 
oping countries need, and can wisely use, 
a substantially larger flow of outside capital? 

I have talked to no reputable economist 
who does not confirm this fact. One of the 
ablest authorities on the subject, Professor 
Rostow of MIT, has been advising our Senate 
committee, and is appearing on your pro- 
gram. When you think back on the large 
amounts of capital which the United States 
found it to import from Europe in 
launching its own development process, it is 
not surprising that these newly developing 
countries likewise look to older economies 
for their initial capital. 

Question No. 4: Can private investment 
provide a sufficient capital flow for these 
purposes or must we look also to public 
investment? 

The United States has not done nearly 
enough to encourage its citizens to invest 
abroad. More private investment is cer- 
tainly possible. But I never heard of a pri- 
vate investor prepared to finance hospitals, 
malaria control, a teacher training school, a 
county agent operation, or a community 
development project. We know that these 
steps are often necessary before private in- 
vestment can go into an area. The conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that public invest- 
ment must supply a substantial portion of 
the capital, at least in the early years. 

Question No, 5: Have we fully explored 
the use of our abundance of food and fiber as 
an integral part of a general economic assist- 
ance program? 

Recognizing the political difficulties con- 
fronting a large-scale economic assistance 
program, it is all the more important that 
we explore the possibilities of increasing our 
activities by means of programs such as the 
Agricultural Trade and Development Act of 
1954. Congress originally spelled out the 
use of foreign currencies accruing from the 
food and fiber sales under Public Law 480 as 
follows: (1) to expand international trade; 
(2) to encourage economic development; (3). 
to purchase strategic materials; (4) to pay 
United States obligations; and (5) to foster 
in other ways the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Merely to list these objectives answers the 
question of whether we have used this law to 
its fullest extent. The answer is clearly 
no. Both in my role as a delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly, and as a 
member of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, I have recently proposed increasing this 
type of program, including the actual exten- 
sion of Public Law 480 for a 2-year period 
with an authorization for $3 billion. 

Already. we have gained practical experi- 
ence under this program in India, Turkey, 
Spain, and certain South American countries. 
Purther development of national food and 
fiber reserves, coordinated with the progrm 
ef the Food and Agricultural Organization, 
operating under the auspices of the United 
Nations, remains to be explored. We. have 
merely scratched the surface of the real 
possibilities in this field. 

Question No. 6. Should we look to national 
governments like the United States, or inter- 
national bodies like the United Nations, to 
adminsiter such a program? 

I fail to understand why this question is 
so often posed as an either-or proposition. 
We need both. But I do think the greatest 
gap in our present economic development 
machinery is an international fund which 
can finance sound projects in underde- 
veloped countries. That is why I have al- 
ways supported the Special United Nations 
for Economic Development (SUNFED), 
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though I recognize that the present pro- 
posals for the capitalization of SUNFED are 
wholly inadequate. We need a good deal 
more thinking on what the relationship of 
such a fund should be to the International 
Bank and the International Finance Corpo- 
ration, for unless that question is worked 
out satisfactorily, there will be little inclina- 
tion of the donor countries to entrust funds 
to an international body. Nor should we 
neglect the possibility of regional economic 
development authorities, especially in the 
Middle East. 

Question No. 7: How long will this pro- 
posed development program continue? 

The only honest answer is that it will con- 
tinue throughout our lifetime, and probably 
throughout the lives of our children. Our 
initial commitment should not be for less 
than 4 or 5 years. If we think this is a 
quickie job for political expediency, we would 
do better to keep the money in our pockets 
and forget the proposal. 

Question No, 8: What would this proposal 
cost? 

There have been many estimates. Last 
year the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment suggested from $500 million to $1.5 
billion in new capital each year, over and 
above the present flow. The most detailed 
estimate I have seen was that advanced by 
the MIT study project, which came up with 
a total cost of $2.5 billion a year, of which 
some part would be borne by other in- 
dustrialized countries, part could be financed 
with American farm surpluses, and the bal- 
ance of about $1.5 billion a year would be 
provided by American public funds. This 
represents a little less than we are now 
spending on so-called economic aid, though, 
of course, under the MIT proposal this 
amount would go entirely for economic de- 
velopment, rather than military support. 

Question No. 9: Can we afford it? 

In 1956 the United States spent 1.1 per- 
cent of its gross national product on foreign 
aid. Nine years ago, during the first year of 
the Marshall plan, we spent 1.7 percent of 
our gross national product, a proportion half 
again higher. Can you blame the United 
Nations members for hanging their heads in 
embarrassment when our Government told 
the Economic Committee 2 weeks ago that we 
cannot support SUNFED because we cannot 
afford it? Actually two U. N. members— 
Canada and France—are making larger con- 
tributions to international development, in 
relation to their present economies, than is 
the United States. Western Europe and 
Canada combined are making larger net in- 
vestments in foreign countries than is the 
United States. 

The question has never been whether we 
can afford it, but whether our national in- 
terest will assign a sufficiently high priority 
to this foreign policy leadership to justify 
the use of our resources. It is one of the 
purposes of this conference, I trust, to help 
establish that priority. 

In closing, let me quoté the speech of 
President Eisenhower, delivered 3 weeks ago 
at his second inauguration. It was one of 
his great utterances. He said: 

“We must use our skills and knowledge 
and at times our substance to help others 
rise from misery, however far the scene of 
suffering may be from our shores. For wher- 
ever in the world a people knows desperate 
want, there must appear at least the spark 
of hope, the hope of progress—or there will 
surely rise at last the flames of conflict.” 
The President concluded: “We are called to 
meet the price of this peace.” 

I should like to conclude with the hope 
that he will help us meet it, with the active 
leadership the situation so urgently requires, 
If such leadership is forthcoming, I need not 
tell the President that you and I and all 
others devoted to the cause of a more en- 
lightened foreign policy will support his 
efforts wholeheartedly. 


/ 


Thirty-Ninth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 17 of this year, Mr. Joseph Ka- 
jeckas, Counselor of the Lithuanian 
Legation, spoke at the commemoration 
of the American-Lithuanian Society: of 
Washington, D. C., on the 39th anni- 
versary of the proclamation of Lithu- 
ania’s independence. 

The remarks of Mr. Kajeckas were, 
in my opinion, most timely and worthy 
of consideration. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have his speech printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY JOSEPH KAJECKAS, COUNSELOR 
OF THE LITHUANIAN LEGATION, ON THE OC- 
CASION OF THE 39TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PROCLAMATION OF LITHUANIA'S INDEPEND- 
ENCE, AT THE COMMEMORATION OF THE 
AMERICAN-LITHUANIAN SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., AT THE HOTEL DUPONT PLAZA 
ON FEBRUARY 17, 1957 
It is seven and a half centuries since the 

founding of the united Lithuanian state by 
King Mindaugas and 39 years since the resur- 
rection of the Lithuanian Republic to inde- 
pendent life. It is also 30 years since the 
death of a great Lithuanian, the patriarch 
of Lithuania's renaissance, Dr. Jonas Basan- 
avivius. 

The aspirations of the Lithuanian nation, 
after long years of slavery, were still very 
much alive. Heartened by determination to 
defend the resurrected state, and encour- 
aged by a whole pattern of favorable inter- 
national circumstances, among them the 
right of self-determination of nations pro- 
claimed by President Wilson, the Lithuanian 
people made a reality of their longstanding 
dreams for independence. 

The delicate flower of independence 
strengthened and blossomed; God blessed 
the efforts of the long-suffering nation. 
Progress flourished, welfare increased. Some 
nations we succeeded in equaling, others we 
even surpassed. We were proud of our 
achievements; we had passed the test of a 
free people. 

Then came the Second World War. The 
Baltic States proclaimed their neutrality, 
an act not to the Soviet liking. The Krem- 
lin, following in the footsteps of Czarina 
Catherine II, conspired against the Baltic 
people by concluding the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop agreement. By that agreement, Lith- 
uania was made an object of exchange by 
neighboring despots. The will of the Lith- 
uanian people and their solemn treaties were 
trampled upon by these despots and Lith- 
uania was enslaved. The greatest crime of 
the latter 18th century was once again per- 
petrated in the 20th century. 

Shortly before that enslavement, the So- 
viet official newspaper, Izvestia, on May 16, 
1940, took off its mask. It proclaimed that 
the neutrality of the smaller nations, not 
supported by sufficient military force, be- 
longed to the sphere of fantasy. By con- 
demning the neutrality of small nations, 
the Soviets hoped to see the Baltic countries 
lean toward them. Not only self-interest 
but also Lithuanian decency would not per- 
mit Lithuanians to soil their good name by 
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freely entering into such friendship, Lith- 
uania could have been saved only by respect 
for freely contracted international treaties. 
Lithuania was protected by treaties as 
though by a veritable chain of fortresses. 
However, the Communists do not sign 
treaties to fulfill them. 

At the same time, I may point out, the 
Soviets did not show any more respect for 
the neutrality of Nazi-occupied countries: 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and 
others. 

Today the Soviets react to the Eisenhower 
doctrine for the Middle Eeast by sounding an 
alarm against intervention in Arab affairs. 
Soviet tactics led Molotov to a similar at- 
tempt to mislead the world in October 1939. 
He affirmed that rumors of impending soviet- 
ization of the Baltic States was pure non- 
sense and merely the work of provocateurs. 
Events have proved that talk of sovietization 
was by no means nonsense and that the 
greatest of all provocateurs proved to be 
Molotov himself. Only a few days ago Shep- 
Uov, in a statement endorsed by Gromyko on 
the Suez Canal, appealed to “law and jus- 
tice.” Alas, to the appeal for law and justice 
of the Lithuanian nation that cries out to 
heaven for vengeance he and the Kremlin 
remain deaf. Russian deeds clearly proved 
and continue to prove that falsehood is one 
of the greatest weapons in the Communist 
arsenal to enslave nations and that their sol- 
emn pledges are entirely worthless. 

Last summer the Kremlin exhibited 
feigned scandalization because a Communist 
woman athlete in London was accused of 
shoplifting some hats. The Soviets consid- 
ered it an insult to incriminate a Communist 
for appropriating the property of other peo- 
ple. The Lithuanians have physically expe- 
rienced the fact that the Bolsheviks are capa- 
ble of appropriating hats even with heads. 
They subjugate entire nations with all their 
freedom and foreign territory with all its 
wealth. They substantially reduce the pock- 
etbooks of Lithuanian-Americans and Lith- 
uanians in thelr homeland or in exile in 
Siberia by exorbitant fees whenever a modest 
gift package is being forwarded to their be- 
loved ones. According to the Lithuanian 
historian, Mrs. V. Sruoga: “They * * * ap- 
propriate even our history just as they appro- 
priated our independence and freedom.” 

A number of years have passed since the 
Iron Curtain descended on Lithuania. It has 
been said that time works to the advantage 
of the Communists in captive nations. The 
Hungarian insurrection destroyed that myth. 
In Lithuania, as in Hungary, the vaccine of 
slavery was and is incapable of killing the 
longing of the people for freedom. Lithuania 
was actually the first Hungary. The Lith- 
uanians were the first of all captive nations 
who dared to rise en masse against the Red 
occupant in the summer of 1941. Many of 
you present here today were participants in 
or witnesses of that uprising. Only recently 
we celebrated its 15th anniversary. After the 
second so-called Soviet liberation the Lith- 
uanians again fought against their occupant 
for several years. Finally Lithuanians also 
participated actively, according to eye-wit- 
nesses, in the first uprising in the very midst 
of the Soviet colonial empire, in the slave- 
labor camps of Vorkuta, during the summer 
of 1953. 

However, the cry of these Lithuanian 
blood-plebiscites did not, at the time, find 
as great a response in the free world as did 
the Hungarian uprising, although Lithuanian 
insurrections resulted in even greater losses. 
In spite of this, we rejoiced at the heroic 
struggle of that country, with which Lithu- 
ania’s history was once bound, since that 
insurrection symbolized the spirit of all en- 
slaved people and their thirst for freedom. 
We rejoiced because that courageous act 
shook the very foundation of the Soviet co- 
lonial empire. We also rejoiced because that 
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daring act shook the conscience of the free 
world. We were reminded that once already 
in Lithuanian history a march of freedom 
began in the Carpathian Mountain regions. 
We rejoiced at the uprising, but were also 
saddened because of its failure. We were 
disappointed that the United Nations lacked 
the courage to effectively support the Hun- 
garian Nation and that it lacked the courage 
to deprive the Soviet aggressor of member- 
ship, following the example of the League of 
Nations at the time of Russia's aggression 
against Finland. 

The Hungarian revolt did not solve the 
fate of captive nations. We continue to live 
in times of great importance, The free world 
is grouping, the Eisenhower doctrine is being 
proclaimed, their is much talk of unity, 
integration, federations, and need of close 
international relations. 

Lithuanian history and Lithuania's lead- 
ing figures have always stressed the im- 
portance of unity. Having gone through 
such schooling, Lithuanians are united in 
their enslaved homeland and in Siberian 
exile. We hope that this unity will always 
be effectively practiced by Lithuanians living 
in the free world, since it is one of the pre- 
requisites to Lithuania's liberation. 
Besides unity, we are also in need of 
friends, We do not lack them, but there are 
Never too many. On this solemn occasion, 
we consider it an honor and a pleasure to 
remember at least some of our friends. 
Availing ourselves of the opportunity of this 
commemoration of the Nation’s Capital, we 
wish to extend our public gratitude in the 
first place to the President of United States, 
Mr, Eisenhower, and to the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles, for the nonrecognition of 
the Soviet occupation of Lithuania, its con- 
demnation of that occupation, and the sup- 
Port extended to that nation on numerous 
Occasions. We would also like to extend our 
gratitude to the Secretary of State for his 
encouraging statement made yesterday in 
connection with this celebration. The hon- 
orable Under Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Loy Henderson had planned to be with us 
at this commemoration. Unfortunately, he 
was prevented from attending because of 
illness. Nevertheless, they are both with us 
in spirit. Mr. Henderson is probably the 
Only official at the present time in the State 
Department who witnessed the early struggle, 
the spirit of sacrifice, and the real will of 
the Baltic people to be free and independent. 
Mr. Henderson was also an eyewitness of our 
first enthusiastic commemorations of Feb- 
Tuary 16 in the homeland. We appreciate 
very much his desire to be with us and wish 
him a speedy recovery. We are deeply grate- 
ful also to the Chief of the Baltic Section 
in the State Department, the Honorable 
Howard Trivers. We owe a debt of deep 
gratitude also to numerous governors of 
States, Senators, Congressmen, mayors of 
Cities, all other honored guests present at 
this commemoration, and, in general, to the 
American people for their sympathy and 
Support of Lithuania, 

Lithuania is also in need of tireless, coura- 
geous work for Lithuania's liberation. 

The Lithuanian nation is a Christian na- 
tion. Thus, it is only natural that her hope 
— brighter future is based on 


At one celebration in Cana of Galilee, the 
mother of God took pity on the guests and, 
ving approached Christ, said to Him: “Son, 
they have no wine.” And, as we know, wine 
Was provided. Probably no nation is more 
devoted to the Holy Mother of God than 
is Lithuania. It is thus impossible that on 
the occasion of this, the greatest day of the 
thuanian nation and people, the gracious 
donna of Ausros Vartu (the Gates of 
awn) in Vilnius would not intercede with 


search has become crucial. 
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her Son for her devoted children’s free- 
dom. Her intercession will bring only one 
possible result: Yes, Lithuania will rise 
again, and of the slavery it now suffers, there 
will remain but a ghostly memory of the 
past. 


Big Business Gets Most of Government 
Subsidies for Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Federal Government pays for 
almost two-thirds of all research and 
development in the United States, and 
95 percent of these subsidies are paid to 
companies employing more than 500 
workers. 

This is another example of the squeeze 
being put on small business in the coun- 
try today. 

The facts about this particular small 
business dilemma are set forth, in a re- 
cent column by Sylvia Porter appearing 
in many newspapers throughout the 
country. I ask unanimous consent that 
Miss Porter’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Government itself well may be giving 
the kiss of death to independent small busi- 
ness in our land—through the Defense De- 
partment’s program of channeling huge 
amounts of funds for research and develop- 
ment year after year almost exclusively to 
big business. 

The importance of this cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In our age of technological revolution, re- 
In more and 
more industries, what a corporation gets out 
of research decides whether it thrives or dies. 

Yet, despite the Government's oft-repeated 
concern about the trend toward concentra- 
tion of industrial power, its own policies are 
contributing to this trend. And no one who 
has the facts can deny it. 

The House Small Business Committee of 
the 84th Congress has just released its final 
report on its investigations in 1955 and 1956. 
I have studied every page of the chilling 
191-page document which leads its chair- 
man, WRIGHT PaTMAN, Democrat, of Texas, 
to predict that if the trends of the past 5 
years continue, within 18 years, all manufac- 
turing business and most of the distribution 
and service business of the Nation will be 
controlled by corporations haying more than 
$100 million of assets. 

But this colorful comment of the contro- 
versial PatmaNn is not what impressed me. 
Rather what hit me was a chapter tucked far 
back in the report entitled “Government 
Subsidies for Research and Industrial Ad- 
vancement,” for it tells the following tale: 

The Government currently pays for almost 
two-thirds of all research and development 
in our country. 

The Defense Department is by far the big- 
gest spender of the funds, and it alone passes 
out about $1.5 billion of research money an- 
nually to private companies, 100,000 times as 
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great as the small lending program, designed 
to assist small business expansion, 

Now where does the money go? 

A full 95 percent of it goes to companies 
employing more than 500 workers. This cer- 
tainly fits the definition of big business firms. 

In the past 3 years, research contracts to- 
taling $4.7 billion have been awarded. Of 
this, $4.6 billion, or 98.1 percent, has gone 
to the 500 largest contractors, 

What are some of the implications of this? 

The companies doing the research turn up 
not only inventions for defense but also 
products for civilian uses. 

To quote the Attorney General himself, 
“Processed foods, electronic devices and 
pencillin, to list only a few present-day com- 
mercial products, were all originally devel- 
oped under research and development pro- 
grams for defense purposes.” 

The companies have the privilege, under 
our national patent policy, to patent and 
control an invention if they want to. In 
the past 5 years alone, the companies have 
claimed rights to at least 6,788 inventions, 


Again, this leads the Attorney General to 
make the extraordinary admission, “What 
indications are available warn that the Gov- 
ernment expenditures may not run counter 
to the industry trend toward concentration 
but in some degree may even enforce it.” 

So what, then, should be done? At a 
minimum, the report suggests: 

The administration should eliminate the 
statistical vacuum that exists on who's get- 
ing what for reserach so a sound p 
can be worked out that will better protect 
our competitve system. 

It certainly should greatly simplify the 
contract bidding process so smaller compa- 
nies won't be under so brutal a disadvan- 
tage. 

It should make sure that the officers in 
charge of awarding contracts don't dis- 
criminate against small business because of 
their cautious tendency to deal only with 
firms which have an established reputation. 

It surely should begin at once a reexami- 
nation of our whole patent policy to see 
what amendments are in order. 

The Government pays lipservice daily to 
the health of small business. Its research 


program is shiveringly close to the kiss of 
death. 


Contest Between Democratic India and 
Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, sey- 
eral times on the Senate floor, I have 
had occasion to emphasize the great 
contest now being conducted on the con- 
tinent of Asia between democratic India 
and Communist China—a contest in eco- 
nomic development and political philos- 
ophy. : 

The noted columnist, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, has recently been in New Delhi, and 
her column on January 28, 1957, was en- 
titled, “Will Asia’s Future Depend on 
Nehru?” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of her column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of January 

28, 1957 
WILL Asia's FUTURE DEPEND ON NEHRU? 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

New Drrrtr.—It is odd that if anywhere a 
national leader acts out of a completely con- 
sistent philosophy of life and politics, he 
should be opposed and misunderstood in 
some parts of the world. 

Among world leaders today there are few— 


if there are any others—who are as all of a ` 


piece as Jawaharlal Nehru. 

It has taken the better part of half a cen- 
tury as a student, an intellectual, a revolu- 
tionary (constantly in and out of jail), and, 
finally, as the undisputed leader of India, to 
make him what he is. 

His revolutionary experience and Inter- 
national outlook fit together, The Indian 
resistance, eventually resulting in the with- 
drawal of the British from India, is the 
unique example in history of national libera- 
tion achieved by nonviolence. 

Except for the frigitful communal war 
that subsequently broke out through the un- 
willingness of part of the Moslems to remain 
with the Hindu majority, thus bringing about 
partition, the evolution of the Indien union, 
considering the vast divisive influence, has 
been remarkably peaceful and accomplished 
by democratic processes through democratic 
institutions, to which Nehru is not only com- 
mitted but dedicated. 

If ever a man was in a position to make 
himself a dictator, Nehru held that position 
and many factors might have pushed him 
toward it: the need to achieve unity by al- 
most any means; the challenge of enormous 

ems whose solution Is retarded by demo- 
cratic machinery; the extreme disparity be- 
tween rich and poor and the hopes of the 
people for rapid alleviation. 

The pull of communism on long-ossified 
societies retarded in economic development 
is less ideological than its demonstrated ca- 
pacity to accomplish things, in themselves 
desirable, in a hurry. 

But Nehru could not possibly be sympa- 
thetic to communism because of its theo- 
retical and applied emphasis on violence and 
class war. He knows that social classes exist. 
He desires to attain a classless society, 
through equality of opportunity, but he does 
not think the way to attain it is by chopping 
off heads. 

He believes in civil liberties and law, and 
is convinced that means determine ends. 
He is, as a superbly educated and cultivated 
man, allergic to Intellectual rigidities or to 
the assumption that any man, movement, 
religion, or creed has a monopoly on truth. 

He is conscious of two forces, one propel- 
ling societies toward change and the other 
restraining them by tradition. And al- 
though he is distinctly a man of the left, he 
seeks to bring about change, as far as possi- 
ble, within tradition, knowing that tradition 
is the cement of a nation. 

On whether and how quickly he or his 
successors succeed in lifting India into en- 
during unity and a modestly decent life for 
all by democratic processes and without to- 
talitarian machinery may well depend the 
future of all Asia, 

There are two great and populous states in 
Asia—India and China. 

In both countries the hopes of the teem- 
Ing, long-exploited masses, mostly villagers, 
are now vibrant. If India, with its slower 
but in Nehru’s mind surer evolution, can 
year by year sufficiently fulfill those hopes 
to keep alive confidence in progress, India 
is likely to be the model for the rest of Asia. 

If India fails and China succeeds, China 
will exercise the greater magnetism. 
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One thing we may be sure of; the future 
of Asia will not be determined in Washing- 
ton, London, or Moscow, but in Asia itself, 
and most notably in New Delhi or Peiping. 

The policies of America, Europe, and Rus- 
sia may influence choices but will not deter- 
mine them. In fact, anything that smacks 
of intervention—military, political, of ap- 
plied political economy—will ricochet. One 
can help India and other countries strug- 
gling to create democratic institutions, but 
we shall not be alding such institutions if 
we condition economic aid upon participa- 
tion in the cold war. 

The cold war is not their war. Their war 
is upon hunger, poverty, disease; upon ossi- 
fied institutions; upon the inheritances of 
colonial rule; upon illiteracy, ignorance, and 
superstition; upon a long-ingrained posi- 
tion and habit of inferiority with its danger- 
ous tendencies to oversensitivity and over- 
compensation, 

Nehru’s foreign policy is part and parcel 
of his internal policy. It is the only con- 
ceivable foreign policy for India, 


Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGCN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
out of fairness to Federal Communica- 
tions Commissioner T. A. M. Craven, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp Mr. Craven’s letter to me 
dated February 20, 1957. 

Mr. Craven takes exception to my re- 
marks of February 18 and the article, 
Educational TV's Case, which appeared 
in the February 18 issue of Newsweek 
magazine. 

While Commissioner Craven offers a 

defense of his proposal to reassign un- 
used -educational television channels, he 
admits that if, under his proposal, edu- 
cational television channels are not used 
within a reasonable time, his plan pro- 
vides for other uses of such channels. 
This is precisely what I am opposed to, 
for it means that these channels will go 
to commercial operators, and it forces 
educators to determine now their future 
use of educatinal television channels. 
Educators need further time to develop 
educational television, which is just com- 
ing into its own. 
Without the reservation of educa- 
tional television channels, such as that 
which currently exists under FCC regu- 
lations, desired television channels are 
unlikely to be used for educational pur- 
poses. In my own State of Oregon, edu- 
cational television hopes to be on the 
air in Portland and Corvallis by next fall 
on the good, low-frequency, VHF chan- 
nels. 

Since Commissioner Craven questions 
remarks by Mr. Ralph Steetle, executive 
director of the joint council on educa- 
tional television, I have asked Mr. Steetle 
for a statement in answer to Commis- 
sioner Craven. This is only fair. I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Record, Mr. 
Steetle’s answer to Commissioner 
Craven’s letter. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C., February 20, 1957. 
Hon, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: I have noted 
your remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 18 in which you state the 
following: 

“Mr. President, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has under study a report 
by FCC Commissioner T. A. M. Craven, which 
would open for commercial application those 
television channels set aside by the Com- 
mission for educational television. 

“I protest most vigorously any attempt 
which would deny to the people ot the 
United States the limited number of tele- 
vision channels set aside for educational 
use. This is what the Crayen proposal 
amounts to.” 


I regret to state that you have been mis- 
informed. The facts are exactly the 
opposite, 

In my recommendation to the Federal 
Communications Commission to delete the 
table of assignments I also included the 
following: ~ 

“Announce that in the distribution of 
television channel facilities to States and 
communities, the Commission will take into 
special consideration the needs of educa- 
tional institutions In each State which plan 
to utilize television channels for educational 
as contrasted to commercial purposes. In 
this connection the educational institutions 
will be requested to make their needs and 
plans known to the Commission,” 

It is my belief that my proposal not only 
favors educational television in a construc- 
tive manner but also goes further than the 
Commission's existing policy relating thereto 
in terms of flexibility and efficiency. For 
example, prior to taking office as a com- 
missioner, I was a consulting engineer for 
the Board of Education of the State of Con- 
necticut. It was my opinion that the Com- 
mission's allocation of educational channels 
to the State of Connecticut was most in- 
efficient because the transmitting stations 
had to be located in such a manner as to 
render ineffective coverage to the State. My 
present proposal will eliminate such ineffi- 
ciency. 

There are some States which do not desire 
to utilize television as a part of the educa- 
tional system for many years to come. If 
the educational institutions and organiza- 
tions in these States notify the Commission 
that they do not intend to use television 
within a reasonable time, it is true that my 
plan would provide for other uses of such 
channels. However, if there is any indi- 
cation of a desire to utilize television in a 
State's educational system, my plan offers 
most extensive cooperation and encourage- 
ment. 

In June 1937 I prepared a report on com- 
munications for the National Resources 
Committee. This was published as part of 
a report of that Committee entitled “Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy.” In 
my report was included the following state- 
ment with reference to education: 

“In education, the application of these 
modern methods of communication may well 
effect a complete change in methods of edu- 
cating not only the child and the adult but 
also the entire public. The new communi- 
cation development may also revolutionize 
the present school systems of the country.” 


I also note that in your extension of re- 
Marks you have quoted a statement from 
Mr. Steetle of the Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television. Mr. Steetle has not even 
given me the courtesy of ascertaining from 
me personally what my recommendation was 
and what my intentions are. Apparently 
he has acted merely on rumor and has 
Jumped to erroneous conclusions. If this 
loose thinking is typical of educational tele- 
vision headquarters in Washington; it would 
appear that the real educators of the coun- 
try are not being advised logically. 

I know that you are fair-minded enough 
to insert this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to offset the injustice promoted by 
Mr. Steetle. 

vV respectfully, 
= * T. A. M. CRAVEN, 
r Commissioner. 
Jomer COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Nevunercer: Commissioner 
T. A. M. Craven, of the Federal Communi- 
Cations Commission, has courteously sent us 
& copy of his letter to you dated February 
20, 1957, in which he makes reference to 
your remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Of February 18 regarding his proposal to 
abolish the table of television assignments 
including educational reservations. With re- 
Spect to his letter, we would like to make 
the following comments: 

In 1952 the Federal Communications 
Commlssion reserved 242 television channels 
for education. Additional reservations since 
that date bring the total to 257. Develop- 
Ments during the past 4 years have fully 

ed the wisdom of this action. While 
the full utilization of these channels has 
not yet been realized, what has already 
happened represents one of the greatest 
achievements for education In communica- 
tions history. The American public is In- 
debted to the Federal Communications Com- 
Mission for making this remarkable devel- 
opment possible, 

Recently the Joint Council on Educational 
Television submitted to the Commission a 
Progress report indicating that 24 educa- 
tional television stations are in operation 
4nd 10 others are under construction. In 
at least 20 more communities strong local 
and State organizations are planning to 
build educational stations and have sub- 
Stantial money and/or equipment on hand 
or pledged. 

In at least 25 additional towns and cities 
With smaller populations, prospects look 
ike for the eventual use of reserved chan- 

8. 

As we pointed out in our report to the 

mmission, today we can document more 

$50 million spent or pledged the past 

1 years for research and experimentation 

educational television and the construc- 
tion and operation of stations. 

Educational stations now on the air are 
Providing adult education in many ways— 
they are bringing into the homes of Amer- 

the reality and beauty of famous mu- 
„ art galleries, and educational centers. 


They are making available on a regular 
basis the discussions of distinguished schol- 
ars in the fields of science, philosophy, and 

ture, and the performances of artists 

in the fields of painting, sculpture, music; 

etc. A new pattern of television pro- 

g for children has emerged, which 

hasizes wholesome and constructive liy- 

{ng with a format which is both entertaining 
and instructive. 

the past two years there has been a 

Breat increase in the use of television in the 

Also, thousands of adults are en- 

rolled in college telecourses, Much experi- 
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mentation already completed has clearly 
demonstrated the effectiveness of this me- 
dium as a tool. New research 
projects and program developments under- 
way presage its wide and more effective use 
at all levels in the educational process, The 
educational television stations have already 
demonstrated their ability to help solve the 
problems that face education in today's 
world. 1 

In the light of television’s meaning to edu- 
cation, reports of proposals to abolish the 
television allocation table, including the 
educational reservations, give us cause for 
concern. We believe that the adoption of 
any such action at this time would seriously 
jeopardize the development of educational 
television throughout the United States and 
unquestionably deal a fatal blow to plans 
for the establishment of educational stations 
in virtually all communities that do not now 
have stations on the air or under construc- 
tion. 

In a substantial number of communities, 
local and State educational organizations 
are pushing ahead with plans to build edu- 
cational stations. In these cities substan- 
tional money and/or equipment is available 
or has been pledged for the construction of 
stations, Because of special problems which 
these communities have faced, as yet they 
have not achieved their ultimate goal. Ney- 
ertheless, they are continuing their efforts 
to secure the necessary funds for construc- 
tion and initial operation and we believe 
that they will succeed within a reasonable 
period of time. 

Precipitant deletion of educational reser- 
vations in these communities, however, 
would block these pians. These channels 
would immediately become available for 
commercial application. In most cities 
where VHF channels are involved, the only 
way in which the educators could seek to 
use the channels would be to file competing 
applications for construction permits. In 
most cases this would involve them in long 
and expensive hearings. It is our opinion 
that very few, if any, educational organiza- 
tions would be able to expend the time, ef- 
fort, and public funds in contested hearings, 
the outcome of which would be uncertain. 

It is our considered opinion on the basis 
of our experience with educational organ- 
izations and our knowledge of the protracted 
character of contested television proceed- 
ings that the elimination of the TV reserva- 
tions would virtually put an end to any fur- 
ther development of the educational tele- 
vision service. We do not believe any quali- 
fied observer will disagree with this opinion. 

In numerous towns with limited resources 
and small population where channels have 
been reserved, there is active interest in 
bullding educational stations; but more time 
obviously is needed in order to effectuate 
plans. As the Commission indicated in its 
sixth report and order and in its decisions 
implementing that order, it was because of 
this expected circumstance that the Com- 
mission made the reservations in the first 
place. One of the conrpelling considerations 
for adopting the reservations was to make 
sure that educational institutions in small 
communities would have time to make plans 
for stations. It is crystal clear that aboli- 
tion of the allocation table including the 
reservations in these small towns and com- 
munities would increase the concentration 
of these valuable television facilities in the 
large urban centers. A healthy, nationwide 
television service should include facilities 
not only in the large metropolitan areas, but 
also in the smaller cities. 

Literally millions of American citizens 
have given their time and energies to bring 
educational television to its present stage 
of delevolpment. ‘Thousands of organiza- 
tions, including a substantial portion of 
educational institutions throughout the 
country, business and civic groups, m 
foundations and charitable organizations, 
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have contributed millions of dollars for re- 
search, experimentation, and for construc- 
tion and operation of educational television 
facilities. 

As a result, it has been clearly demon- 
strated that television is one of the moat 
effective means for improving the quality of 
education and helping meet the critical 
teacher shortage at all levels of learning: 
and is a powerful device for accelerating and 
extending adult education and helping meet 
such social problems as illiteracy, crime, 
mental and physical iliness and other threats 
against our national security. 

Because of these facts, reports which sug- 
gest that serious consideration is being given 
to a proposal to delete the educational re- 
servations have alarmed educational and 
civic leadership throughout the country. 

In his letter to you, Commissioner Craven 
has pointed out how he believes educational 
television interests would be served by his 
proposal. However, for the reasons set 
forth above, we believe that a deletion of 
educational channels would be a serious bar- 
Tier to the further expansion of educational 
television throughout the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH STEETLE, 
Executive Director. 


Talmadge Bills Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Talmadge Bills Show His Qual- 
ity,” from the LaGrange (Ga.) Daily 
News. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TALMADGE BILLS SHOW His QUALITY 


HERMAN TALMADGE is stepping wisely in the 
United States Senate. His recent introduc- 
tion of three bills designed to curb usurpa- 
tion of power and encroachment upon in- 
dividual rights by the Federal judiciary eyi- 
dently required much forethought. The re- 
sult is that none of the bills smack of south- 
ern extremity, all are reasonable, and each 
should merit objective attention from rep- 
resentatives of each section of the Nation, 

The three Talmadge-sponsored bills fore- 
lay the rightful argument projected by those 
who hold the State in high esteem in clear, 
unadulterated language. The bills would 
(1) remove school integration suits from 
Federal jurisdiction; (2) require 5 years“ 
experience as a judge to qualify as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court; and (3) require jury 
trials for persons cited for contempt of court 

use of alleged actions outside the court. 

Georgians are familiar with the first two 
measures, particularly since Senator TAL- 
Naben pledged his support to both during 
his senatorial campaign last summer. The 
first bill is purely and simply a proposal to 
insure State sovereignty where State sov- 
ereignty is justified. The second measure 
is a pressing need where judicial under- 
standing is a prime requisite, 8 

A reading of Tatmanpce’s third measure 
would cause this Nation’s Founding Fathers 
to gasp were they around today. They 
would be astounded that any measure was 
needed to tee a person the right to 
a jury trial at this late date in American 
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history. But it is clear that the racial issue 
has enveloped so many constitutional gov- 
ernment supporters in a fog of confusion 
that a basic American right has been seri- 
ously threatened and even abused. 

Senator TaLMapce—less than 2 months 
after he entered the upper House Chamber 
in Washington—has well represented his 
State of Georgia and the Nation in voicing 
the above-mentioned bills. For those who 
anticipated cautious yet firm action by the 
freshman Senator, HERMAN TALMADGE has 
given them affirmation. For those who ex- 
pected the former colorful Georgia governor 
to enter the Senate in a blaze of boisterous- 
ness and thus be categorized a rabble- 
rouser, he has given them reason to change 
their minds. 


Country’s First Arsenal Located in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1794 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members on the occasion of 
George Washington's birthday tomorrow 
the following article which appeared in 
the Springfield, Mass., Daily News on 
February 19 pointing to the fact that 
President Washington recommended 
that the country's first manufacturing 
arsenal be located in Springfield in 1794. 
and that this facility, known as the 
Springfield Armory and the birthplace of 
the famous Garand rifle, is still operating 
as a key unit in the Nation's defense for 
the research and development and 
manufacturing of small weapons. 
WasHINGTON’s CHOICE MEANT Crry INDUS- 

TRY—OBSERVANCE OF FIRST PRESIDENTS 

BIRTH ESPECIALLY SIGNIFICANT TO ARMORY 

The far-reaching effects upon the city of 
Springfield resulting from a decision by 
George Washington to locate a national ar- 
mory in this area is emphasized in a Wash- 
ington’s birthday statement issued by 
Springfield Armory authorities today. 

The gunplant will observe the birthday 
anniversary of the first President on Friday 
by closing down all production facilities for 
the day. Only such essential duties as per- 
formed by guards, firemen, and telephone 
operators will be maintained for the national 
holiday. The museum will also be closed 
for the day. 

The armory statement follows: 

“SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE 

“The birthday of George Washington, 
celebrated as a national holiday on Friday, 
Feb. 22, is of particular significance to em- 
Ployees of the Springfield armory and to 
residents of the greater Springfield area. 

“The strategic location of Springfield, to- 
gether with a natural abundance of skilled 
gunsmiths in this area, led to the recom- 
mendation by George Washington for plac- 
ing this country’s first manufacturing 
arsenal at its present location in 1794. The 
economic growth of Springfield from an agri- 
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cultural settlement to a prosperous indus- 
trial city is a direct result of that decision. 

“Equally important, as a result of the 
choice by George Washington, was the de- 
velopment of religious diversification and 
the consolidation of weapons craftsmanship 
in what is now known as the greater Spring- 
field area. Recognition of the role played 
by the Springfield armory in the develop- 
ment of the city of Springfield is attested to 
by the incorporation of the main arsenal 
in the seal of the city of Springfield. 

~ “PRESIDENT'S FORESIGHT 

“The foresight of George Washington in 
providing for a small arms center has con- 
tributed materially to the economic security 
of this city and the national defense of this 
country. 

“It is with appropriate appreciation,” the 
statement concludes, “that we recognize 
Friday, Feb. 22, as a national holiday in 
commemoration to America’s first military 
commander in chief whose wise decisions 
have meant so much to Springfield armory 
employees, residents of the greater Spring- 
field area and to the free citizens of a free 
United States of America.” 


School Aid Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 


From the Chicago Daily News of February 
7. 1957 


SCHOOL Am Issuz 


When the bill to provide Federal funds for 
school construction came up in Congress a 
year ago, Representative ADAM POWELL, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, raised a rude question. 
Why, he asked, should one branch of the 
Government give money to southern school 
systems that refuse to obey the integration 
order of another branch, the Supreme Court? 

POWELL’s amendment, which provided 
that no segregated school system could re- 
ceive the proposed Federal school aid, result- 
ed in defeat of the bill in the House. Many 
northern Congressmen seized the opportu- 
nity to vote for the amendment to demon- 
strate their opposition to segregation. After 
the amendment passed, some of the same 
Congressmen joined with southern segrega- 


_tionists to defeat the amended measure. 


Repeating his request for school aid this 
year, President Eisenhower openly urged 
Congress not to bring up the “complex prob- 
lems of integration” in connection with the 
bill. Representative POWELL, however, says 
he plans to do just that. Another fight on 
the issue is almost certain. 

Proponents of Federal aid howled loudly 
last year that their foes had cast aside all 
scruples to adopt the Powell amendment and 
then use jt as a club to kill the entire bill. 

In their zeal to get the Federal Govern- 
ment into the school business they profess to 
see no connection between policies of Con- 
gress and the Court. On the contrary, we 
fail to see how the segregation issue can pos- 
sibly be avoided in any consideration of Fed- 
eral money for schools. 
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If Congress passes the bill but ignores seg- 
Tegation it gives its approval and a mone- 
tary reward to the South's costly and artifi- 
cial system of separate education of the races. 
Federal funds would be used to strengthen 
the very practices outlawed by the Federal 
Government through the Supreme Court. 

There are many reasons for objecting to 
the Federal-aid bill. Probably it should not 
be passed, even with a restriction such as 
POWELL’s amendment. But it certainly 
should not be passed without it. 


Comdr, Harry R. Swanson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON á 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Boulder (Colo.) Camera of De- 
cember 15, 1956. This article describes 
the outstanding career of Comdr. Harry 
R. Swanson, USNR, who is now serving 
as administrative assistant to Gov. Rob- 
ert D. Holmes, of the State of Oregon. 
Commander Swanson served valiantly 
and outstandingly during World War II 
in the South Pacific and in the bitter 
and tragic conflict in Korea. All of us 
from the State of Oregon are most 
pleased to have a person of Commander 
Swanson's ability, patriotism, and integ- 
rity associated with our new Governor in 
the executive offices at Salem, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

Harry R. Swanson To BE ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT TO GOVERNOR-ELECT HOLMES, 
OREGON 
Goy.-elect Bob Holmes, of Oregon, has 

appointed Harry B. Swanson, former member 

of the Navy ROTC staff at the University of 

Colorado, as his administrative assistant, it 

was learned here today. Mr. Swanson, with 

the rank of commander, was assistant pro- 
fessor of naval science at CU from October 

1950 to December of 1952, when he was re- 

called to active duty as a lieutenant com- 

mander, and assigned to Korea. He remained 
there until released from active duty in De- 

cember of 1953. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Swanson and thelr chil- 
dren, Christine, now 13, and Harry III, 10, 
made many friends during their residence in 
Boulder, They were members of the coun- 
try club, also of the dancing club. When 
Mr. Swanson was called into active service 
Mrs. Swanson and children went to Astoria, 
Oreg.. to be with her parents. 

The Astorian Evening Budget, received in 
Boulder, says: 

“Swanson will resign his present position 
with the Columbia River Packers Associa- 
— gr with sales and public relations duties. 

É is 40 years old, has been a resident of 
Oregon since 1937, and of Astoria since fin- 
ishing duty in the Korean war as a com- 
mander in the Navy. 

“Is OMAHA NATIVE 


“Swanson has been an active citizen of As- 
toria during his residence here. He is a board 
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Member of the chamber of commerce and 
of Rotary Club, has just been elected presi- 
dent of the Navy League chapter here, and 
has just finished serving as chairman of the 
United Fund-Red Cross drive. He is a vestry- 
man in Grace Episcopal Church, and mem- 
ber of the Elks lodge and Scandinavian 
Benevolent Society. 

“Born in Omaha, Nebr., in 1916, Swanson 
attended the United States Naval Academy, 
University of Nebraska, and Oregon State 
College, where he was graduated with a bach- 
elor of science degree in forestry and where 
he is affiliated with Sigma Nu Fraternity. 


“SERVED IN TWO WARS 


“Swanson served in World War II on small 
craft in the Aleutians and South Pacific, and 
Served in several amphibious landings. 

“After the war Swanson was an assistant 
professor in the Navy ROTC at University 
of Colorado, Boulder, until recalled to active 
duty for the Korean conflict. In that war 
he served at Chinhae, Korea, as member of 
a Navy advisory group handling the training 
program for the Republic of Korea Navy. He 
won the Korean Ulchi award, presented to 
him by President Syngman Rhee, among 
other decorations. R 

“Swanson married Josephine Waffle, of As- 
toria, in 1940. They have 2 children, Chris- 
tine, 13, and Harry III, 10. 

“The Swansons also sponsor a Korean stu- 
dent, Lee Kyu Baik, at Star of the Sea High 
School. 

“Swanson is a lifelong Democrat. 

“Mrs. Swanson and children will remain at 
3652 Duoni Street, Astoria, until school is 


out, Mr. Swanson begins his new duties 
Pa 15. The inauguration is Janu- 
4. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the col- 
umn of Daniel K. Grahl, editor of the 
Fort Valley (Ga.) Leader-Tribune, as it 
appeared in the issue of January 31, 1957. 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
4s follows: ~ 

PEACHLAND JOURNAL 
(By Daniel K. Grahl) 

PRESIDENT ASKS FOR A DANGEROUS POWER 

There has been a great deal in the news 
lately about the power President Eisenhower 
asks in order to be in a position to enforce 
his Middle East doctrine. 

It is a grave and dangerous power he asks. 

There is always the possibility that his 
Middle East doctrine will be wrong, and if 
he is in a position to try to enforce it by 
the use of American troops there is always 
8 = fear of precipitation into war. 

we ve had eno of war and its 
results. eo 

We are convinced that Eisenhower wants 
kanns tung peace, but we also are aware of the 
act that if the troops are not so readily 
Available, there is a lot less likelihood that 
he will use them without a period of deep 
and sober thought. 

a the first place, we think it is time for 

e Government to stop trying to finance 

entire world. At least until we get to 
Point where we are financing our own 


Country on a sound, 100 cents to the dollar, 
dollar, 
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The Middle East countries are all ruled by 
men and dynastys that are “loaded” with 
money or the things which make money. 

If those countries are so direly in need of 
money and the things it will buy, why don't 
they see that their rulers relinquish some 
of their enormous wealth to ease the pain. 

And, if the rulers of those countries don't 
think enough of their own people to help 
them out of their health and welfare squalor, 
why should “Uncle Sugar” take it upon him- 
self to ease the burden? Aside from the be- 
lief that we are our brothers’ keeper, the 
Good Book also says that the Lord helps those 
who help themselves. 


Activities of Radio Free Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
activities of Radio Free Europe have re- 
cently been commented upon extensively 
in the press in connection with the Hun- 
garian revolt. Differing statements have 
been made concerning the role of Radio 
Free Europe during those critical days 
last November. This background lends 
all the more interest to the study of 
Radio Free Europe just completed by 
Robert T. Holt, instructor in political gei- 
ence at the University of Minnesota. On 
January 29, the Minneapolis Star car- 
ried an article by its staff writer, Ted 
Kolderie, summarizing Mr. Holt’s study. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: z? 

STUDY COMMENDS RADIO FREE EUROPE 
(By Ted Kolderie) 

The Polish, not the Hungarian, rebellion 18 
the kind of political change that Radio Free 
Europe has been trying to encourage in the 
satellite countries of Eastern Europe. At 
least that’s the conclusion of Robert T. Holt, 
political science instructor at the University 
of Minnesota, who has just completed a year- 
long study of the psychological warfare 
agency. 

“Radio Free Europe (RFE) sees no possi- 
bility of driving Russian forces out with vio- 
lent uprisings and western intervention,” 
Holt said. 

“RFE feels that for a long time ‘liberation’ 
can mean only a gradual evolution of these 
countries into independent but nonwestern 
governments. This is the philosophy that 
underlies its political commentary.” 

Radio Free Europe is a private American 
voice carrying news, entertainment, and po- 
litical comment to Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, and Rumania. It is 
financed with contributions raised in the 
United States by the Crusade for Freedom. 

After the Hungarian revolt, the organiza- 
tion was accused of inciting the Hungarians 
to rebel and making rash promises of West- 
ern aid. It has denied the charges. 

Holt said that RFE officials are sure they 
did nothing deliberately inciteful. RFE tried 
not to press any particular set of demands 
nor back any particular leader. The main 
task RFE set for itself, Holt said, was to tell 
the Hungarian people as fully as possible 
what was going on in their country, and what 
Western reaction was. 
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RFE monitored and played back the broad- 
casts from the five Hungarian provincial sta- 
tions captured by the rebels. It carried a 
fuli report on the U. N. debate—being careful 
to emphasize that this was only a parliamen- 
tary action and that the U. N. was all tied 
up in the Suez affair. 

Rash promises were made, according to 
Holt, by one radio station near Frankfurt, 
Germany, which broadcast in Hungarian: 
“We stand ready to send aid and volunteers, 
Send someone to the border to meet us.” 

This station—operated by Russian exiles— 
was turned over during the rebellion to a 
right-wing group of Hungarian army vet- 
erans now living in Germany, Holt said. 

Despite an impressive technical operation, 
a certain discouragement had begun to creep 
into RFE by 1953 Holt said.. 

Unwilling to incite the people to a vio- 
lent revolution and unable to promise a lib- 
eration by Western military force, the radio 
seemed limited to harassing the regime and 
supporting the people's morale. 

‘Then in June 1953, came the workers’ pro- 
tests at the Skoda works in Czechoslovakia 
and the riots in East Berlin. Out of its 
analysis of these discontents and of the 
regimes’ response to them RFE began to de- 
velop its philosophy of liberation. 

This, Holt said, was RFE’s analysis: 

The uprisings indicated the existence of 
substantial opposition among workers and 
young people. 

The fact that the protests were put down 
ruthlessly indicated that the regimes were 
uncertain about Communist policy in the 
post-Stalin period. It showed that the re- 
gime needed the workers’ cooperation in the 
effort to raise productivity. 

A practical way toward liberation, RFE 
concluded, lay in encouraging the workers 
to use their latent strength to resist sovieti- 
zation and to win increasingly large conces- 
sions from their leaders. 

The propaganda line that developed, Holt 
explained, was not a call to arms but a rea- 
soned attempt to explain to the people that 
certain basic historical forces were inevitably 
working for their freedom. 

The Hungarian rebellion, however, which 
began as a spontaneous reaction to events 
in Poland, lacked strong leadership and 
drifted in a pro-Western direction, Holt said. 
He said the Western governments failed trag- 
ically. > 

Their diplomatic and military pressure was 
seriously weakened by the British-French 
invasion of Egypt, and the United States did 
little, he said, to encourage the Russians not 
to intervene in Hungary. 

“We stood to gain if neutralist govern- 
ments could be established in Poland and 
Hungary,” he said. “Our diplomats could 
have suggested to the Russians that in re- 
turn, we would be willing to guarantee the 
existing frontiers, or to negotiate on German 
rearmament and reunification. 

“If we had held out such an offer, then 
Russia would have had a political loss to 
weigh against the gains she expected from 
intervening in Hungary.” 

“I came away from studying the RFE 
organization much impressed,” Holt said. 
“They are competent, responsible people— 
keenly aware that they're operating an in- 
strument of American foreign policy.” 


Government Aid to Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
IN THE — 5 3 UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the New- 
ark (N. J.) Star-Ledger on January 26, 
1957, and a copy of my letter to the editor 
of the Newark Star-Ledger which was 
published in that newspaper on Febru- 
ary 8, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger of January 26, 
1957] 


SENDING HIM TO COLLEGE 


New Jersey’s Senator Case has made the ob- 
servation that youth is being priced out of 
the college market. He cites the increased 
cost of operating colleges which, reflected in 
higher tuition rates, is actually denying 
higher education to a large number of prom- 
ising students. 

The Senator suggests Federal aid to States 
to help expand and construct 2-year col- 
leges as a means of extending educational 
opportunities to those unable to afford 4 
years in college. 

Case's proposal has considerable merit, 
but unfortunately it could become immersed 
in a serious educational question that has 
been argued for a long time. This debate in- 
volves the role of the 2-year colleges and 
their ability to fully prepare students for 
highly technical careers. 

On the one side it is pointed out that 2- 
year colleges serve a highly useful purpose in 
training young people for stenographic, nurs- 
ing, art and some types of medical careers. 
On the other side, it is argued that they can- 
not train engineers, scientists, teachers, doc- 
tors and other technical people for whom 
there is such a great need. 

Thus, until the debate is finally decided 
and the roles of the two types of colleges are 
established to the satisfaction of both, it 
would seem better to use any available Fed- 
eral grants for the production of skills most 
needed at the present time. That would not 
only be of enormous value to the Nation but 
at the same time would fulfill the now un- 
attainable dreams of many deserving, young- 
sters. 

This aid could take the form of State or 
Federal scholarships to talented though 
needy students who currently lose out on a 
college education because of the limited 
number of private endowments. The bulk 

of the private scholarships now go to class 
valedictorians. But what of the student 
with straight 90's who wound up 3d, 4th or 
5th in his class? Scholarships available to 
this group are usually insufficient to help him 
clear the 4-year hurdle. Result: A wasted 
resource, 

If the Federal Government is to embark 
on an extensive college aid program, this 
seems to be the field which would produce 
the greatest harvest. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger of February 
8, 1957] 


CASE Asks COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


I have read with great interest the editorial 
which appeared in the Newark Star-Ledger 
of January 26, 1957, on my suggestion for 
expanding facilities for college education. 

While I recognize that many youngsters do 
need financial help in obtaining a college 
education, it seems to me the major problem 
is one of providing colleges for them to at- 
tend. The vast growth in our population and 
in the percentage of youngsters desirous of 
otbaining a college education has meant that 
many qualified young men and women are 
finding there is no room for them. 

It is clear we do need additional college 
capacity throughout the country. As you 
know, the New Jersey State Board of Educa- 
tion has warned that by 1963 1 out of 
every 3 young people in New Jersey want- 
ing to go to college will find no place unless 
We move to create facilities. 
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It seems to me that actually there is a 
need for both kinds of college training—the 
2-year type, which would help develop the 
semiprofessional and technical workers who 
have become so essential in our society, as 
well as the 4-year colleges and professional 
schools which produce the engineers, scien- 
tists, teachers, and doctors. 5 

Of course, many of the students who com- 
plete the work in the 2-year colleges con- 
tinue in higher education. The American 
Association of Junior Colleges estimates this 
number at 65 percent. 

Many of these will emerge as the engineers, 
scientists, teachers, and doctors we need. On 
the other hand, if they have no place to go 
for the first 2 years, we may lose their talents 
entirely for these fields. 

The goals of the community colleges are 
to meet these two particular needs at the 
lowest cost per student: 

(1) to provide 2 years of college educa- 
tion in preparation for the final 2 years at 
a 4-year college; 

2. To provide a terminal of 2 
years of post-high-school general education 
with opportunities for vocational training 
for the subprofessions and occupations of 
a technical nature. 

It might be useful to describe the kind of 
vocational trdining offered in some of the 
2-year junior or community colleges. In 
general, the colleges offer advanced training 
in all the occupations taught in the high 
schools. They have the staff and equipment 
to instruct in air conditioning, refrigeration, 
airplane construction, air transportation, 
housing construction, radio and television, 
and the manufacture of synthetic products. 
In a State like New Jersey, with its highly 
diversified industry, such training should be 
parficularly helpful. 

In addition, community colleges provide 
training for senior professional workers be- 
yond the range of high-school education— 
for architectural and mechanical draftsmen, 
dieticians, technicians in medical and in- 
dustrial laboratories, bookkeepers, automo- 
tive and electrical technicians, dental hy- 
gienists, nurses’ aides, assistants in doctors’ 
and dentists’ offices. 

The President's Commission on Higher 
Education in its 1947 report estimated that 
in many fields of work there are 5 jobs re- 
quiring 2 years of college preparatory for 
every one that requires 4 years. 

Your suggestion about a scholarship pro- 
gram is indeed an interesting one. I recog- 
nize the need for attracting our brightest 
minds into the college classrooms, and I 
think that a general expansion of capacity 
will have this effect. A scholarship program 
by itself, it seems to me, would help the 
brilliant youngster enter college, but unless 
total capacity is expanded, he cannot help 
but displace a less talented youth. 

Comments such as yours will be helpful in 
bringing this need to the attention of the 
country and I am hopeful that out of this 
will come a real drive to do something 
about it. 

CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
United States Senator. 


Repeal of Federal Cabaret Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 


troducing today a bill to repeal the Fed- 
eral cabaret tax. 
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Before attemptirig to discuss the effects 
of this legislation, I shall, first of all, 
give a few brief facts about this tax. 

At the present time the Federal Gov- 
ernment imposes a tax of 20 percent on 
amounts charged for “admission, re- 
freshment, service—including checkroom 
service—or merchandise at any roof gar- 
den, cabaret, or other Amilar place fur- 
nishing a public performance for profit 
by or for any patron or guest who is en- 
titled to be present during any portion 
of such performance.” 

Before the outbreak of World War II 
the rate of this tax was as low as 3 per- 
cent with an exemption granted to 
charges under $2.50. During this war, 
when Federal revenue requirements were 
sharply increased, this rate was increased 
to as high as 30 percent in 1944. The 
following year it was reduced to 20 per- 
cent, which is the current rate prevail- 
ing today. Some reductions in existing 
amusement taxes were effected by the 
Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954; but 
the Federal cabaret tax has remained un- 
changed since the war. 

Revenues from the Federal cabaret tax 
reached their highest peak in 1946. 
Since that time they have steadily de- 
clined until today this tax brings in only 
about half of what it produced in 1946. 
The total amount collected each year in 
my own State of Michigan and in the 
United States as a whole since 1946 is 
as follows: 


Un thousands of dollars] 


Federal cabaret tax 
receipts 


Fiscal year— _ 


72.077 3.312 
63, 350 2, 968 
53, 527 2, 765 
48, 857 2, 673 
41, 453 2, 266 
42, 646 2,423 
45, 489 2, 138 
46, 691 2, 276 
38, 312 1, 832 
39, 271 1,617 
42, 255 1, 686 


I strongly recommend the repeal of 
the Federal cabaret tax for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

First, repeal of this tax will stimulate 
business and employment in the enter- 
tainment field. Because of this high tax, 
there has been a marked reduction in 
patronage which has caused numerous 
places of entertainment in hotels, res- 
taurants, et cetera, to close. The Ameri- 
can Hotel Association has reported that 
because of this tax the number of enter- 
tainment rooms declined from 700 in 
1946 to 250 in 1950. The closing of these 
places of entertainment has brought 
about the unemployment of thousands 
of entertainers, waiters and waitresses, 
cooks, kitchen help, and other personnel. 


The abolition of this tax would tend to 
stimulate the patronage of these cabarets 
since many individuals would then be 
able to afford this type of entertainment. 
This would bring about the reopening of 
many additional entertainment rooms 
providing employment for musicians, 
waiters, cooks, and others. The Na- 
tional License Beverage Association esti- 
mated in 1954 that repeal of this tax 
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would encourage 2!5 times as many es- 
tablishments to use live entertainment. 
It has also been estimated that such 
repeal would cause payrolls for music 
and entertainment to double in volume. 
repeal would cause payrolls for music 
ness and increase employment not only 
in cabarets, but also in other lines of 
enterprise, since consumers would have 
to pay less for entertainment and would 
have more money available for other 
purposes. 

Secondly, it is not believed that there 
would be any net loss in Federal revenues 
if this tax were repealed. 

The increased employment of musi- 
cians, entertainers, and other personnel 
would provide additional income tax 
revenue to the Federal Government. 
This would offset the loss in cabaret tax 
receipts which would result from the 
abolition of this tax. As may be seen in 
the figures on collections presented 
above, since 1946 this tax has produced 

g revenue. 

Total collections have declined $30 
Million from an alltime high of $72 
Million in 1946 to $42 million in 1956. 
Similarly, collections in Michigan have 
been cut in half, having decreased from 
$3.3 million to $1.7 million in this same 
Period. 

Thirdly, continuation of the Federal 
Cabaret tax is no longer justiable in 
peacetime. Only in time of such na- 
tional emergency as war when the Gov- 
ernment must tap every possible source 
of income, and where the curtailment 
of an activity may even be desirable for 
Manpower or austerity reasons is such 
tax defensible. More than 11 years have 
elapsed since the close of World War II, 
and we find this tax still on the statute 
books. There is no present justification 
for this tax. 

Fourthly, repeal of this tax would 
Create a more favorable economic cli- 
Mate for the training and development 
of musicians and other entertainers who 
have a real contribution to make to 
American culture. This tax has worked 
A real hardship on these individuals in 
the past. Continuation of it will tend 
to discourage gifted individuals from 
embarking on such an uncertain career. 
In time, the entertainment world would 
Suffer a shortage of real talent. 

Finally, the repeal of the cabaret tax 
will encourage the opening of more de- 
Sirable places of entertainment for our 
young people. 

With the closing of so many enter- 

ent rooms in hotels, young people, 
Seeking a place to dine and dance, have 
been compelled to patronize less desir- 
able taverns and night clubs for their 
amusement. Repeal of this tax will 
enable many hotels to open rooms which 
Will offer more wholesome surroundings 
or our Nation’s youth, 

Repeal of this tax is now long overdue. 

therefore, strongly urge immediate 
oe of my bill which will bring this 
ut. 
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The Trade Agreements Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 


PRESIDENT'S FIRST ANNUAL REPORT ON OPER- 
ATION OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


(Statement by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the nationwide committee of industry, 
agriculture, and labor on import-export 
policy) 

The President's first anual report dated 
February 11 on the operation of the trade 
agreements program as required by the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955 was 
late, grudging, and fragmentary. 

It greatly overvalues the trade program, 
claiming for it things that happened in spite 
of it; and short-changed Congress through 
failure to mention important failures and 
shortcomings of the program. 

Principally, the report was used as a sales 
talk and the President used it to give his 
OTC proposal another shot in the arm, some- 
thing it badly needs if it is ever to get back 
on its clay feet. 

The whole GATT system that the Presi- 
dent also tries to refurbish to make it look 
good has become an unwieldly patchwork 
without much life left in it. 

The President gives a wide berth to the 
abysmal failure of the trade agreements 
program to accomplish its principal pro- 
fessed mission: to find markets abroad for 
our farm surpluses. 

In 1955 and 1956 the foreign market for 
our cotton virtually collapsed after 20 years of 
stimulation under trade agreement bar- 
gaining. Congress came to the rescue with 
Public Law 480 and with the Agriculture 
Act of 1956. 

We are now buying back with public funds, 
in the form of hundreds of millions of sub- 
sidy dollars, what the trade agreements pro- 
gram in the meantime, according to its 
zealous advocates, was gaining for our farm 
products all the while, i. e., expanded export 
markets. 

The objectivity of the report can be judged 
by its oppressive silence on other excrescences 
and malformations of the great program. 
Notorious among the absentees is the coup 
recently engineered outside of GATT by the 
Departments of State and Commerce in be- 
hind-the-scenes negotiations with Japan. 
Evidently GATT was too weak a vehicle. Or 
was it because 14 members of GATT, includ- 
ing Britain and France, have so far refused 
to let Japan come in through the front door? 
Perhaps it should be noted that the arrange- 
ment with Japan was mentioned as a fait ac- 
compli in a footnote in the President's re- 
port, while nothing was said of its gestation 
or genesis. 

Equal silence greeted the European pro- 
posal for a free trade area. However, since 
GATT was able to adapt itself to the Coal and 
Steel Community of Europe and despite its 
firm stand against the British Imperial pref- 
erence system, it seems safe to guess that it 
will be able to swallow the much more am- 
bitious European proposal. 

There is one obvious conclusion to be 
reached from the President’s report. The 
President has accepted the State Depart- 
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ment’s guiding principle in his assessment 
of the trade agreements program. This is, 
swallow anything from contradiction, du- 
plieity and backtracking to wrapping, buck- 
ling and failure so long as and to the extent 
that so doing will keep the control over our 
foreign commerce in the hands of the State 
Department and the Pissident and out of the 
hands of Congress. Nething else seems to 
matter, 


The Facts on the Benson Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a letter 
and accompany chart which I have re- 
ceived from Hon. Frank Binford, former 
mayor of Thomaston, Ga., which cite 
pertinent and revealing facts about the 
operation of the Benson farm plan in 
Upson County, Ga. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and chart were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


FRANK BINFORD SUPPLY Co., 
Thomaston, Ga., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HERMAN: I personally want to thank 
you for the prompt action you took on behalf 
of the cotton farmers recently. 

As you know, I didn't have a cotton acre- 
age, but merely was reporting the conditions 
as they existed. 

The farmers of Upson have expressed deep 
appreciation in the way you went to bat for 
them, and, now that additional funds have 
come through, they are making many com- 
plimentary remarks as to the fine way you 
have represented them on this cotton soil- 
bank issue. You were the first to challenge 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the way he 
handled the matter, and we aré all proud 
of you. 

Now, I am enclosing a statement, given me 
yesterday, of the 9 years our local livestock 
sales barn has been in operation. Please 
analyze carefully: 

As I see the picture, it is this: 1952 was the 
last year the Democrats were in office. That 
year we sold 8,998 head of cattle, 9,108 head 
of hogs—18,106 head of hogs and cattle—for 
$1,143,852.26. 

Now look at 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956, the 
years Mr. Benson has been in office. 

Finally, in 1956 we sold 16,795 head of cat- 
tle, 16,825 head of hogs—33,620 head of cat - 
tle and hogs—for $1,146,624.29. 

This means to me just one thing—that the 
Georgia farmers are having to produce twice 
as many head of cattle and hogs to receive 
the same money in 1956 under the Republi- 
can administration as they did in 1952 under 
a Democratic administration. 

Now, Herman, I imagine this picture would 
be true as a whole on a nationwide basis. I 
don't think our sales barn is much out of 
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line with others over the country. Would 
you? 

Mr. Benson tells us our livestock income 
is only down a few percentage points. Actu- 
ally, ours here at this barn is up a few 
points, but, at the same time, we have had 


Georgia Farm Products Sales Corp., 
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to produce twice as much, which in turn has 
pyramided our cost. Also, I don't notice any 
appreciable drop in beef prices when we go 
to the market for finished meat sold over the 
counter. 

Herman, this report impressed me very 
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much, as I had not seen such figures else- 
where and didn't know if you had seen such 
a summary of actual sales or not. 
Best regards. I am. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK BINFORD. 


Thomaston, Ga., comparative statement of auction sales 
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Message of Hon. Luis Mufioz-Marin, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, to the Third Legislative Assembly, 
First Regular Session, January 17, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

Messace or Hon. Luis MuNoz-Marin, Gov- 
ERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO 
‘Rico, TO THE THIRD LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 
FIRST REGULAR SESSION, JANUARY 17, 1957 
Considering the great complexity of our 

problems, I am pleased to inform you that 
the state of the commonwealth is excellent. 
Perhaps I should refer to the pace of the 
country’s progress. For instance, with stim- 
ulation and help from the state, net private 
income increased by about 7 percent. For 
reasons to be discussed later, the overall 
income gain of the economy as a whole was 
about 2 percent. 

We felt the cumulative effects of past cap- 
ital investments; the program of industrial- 
ization was intensified; good use was made of 
the excellent economic conditions in the 
United States, our principal market. It Is 
interesting to note that, during the year, 
Puerto Rico itself provided more capital than 
it imported. The fact that Puerto Rico im- 
proved its economic conditions despite con- 
siderable curtailments in Federal expendi- 
tures here is encouraging. The curtailments 
were in defense spending and were evidently 
made for purely military reasons; nonmili- 
tary Federal contributions were increased 
rather than diminished. 

That indicates that Puerto Rico's economic 
development now depends less than formerly 
on factors beyond Puerto Rico's own will and 
effort. 

Manufacturing continued its dynamic 
growth, and produced a net income 17 per- 
cent greater than that of the preceding year. 


During the past 2 years, Puerto Rico has laid 
a firmer foundation for the establishment of 
new industrial groups, a new type of basic 
industries which attract other industries. 
That new economic form is represented by 
the two large oil refineries, As formerly, 
the past year was also characterized by in- 
dustrial diversification. In addition to ex- 
pansion in textiles and clothing, new fac- 
tories were established for electronic prod- 
ucts, drugs, chemicals, and metalwork. All 
of which greatly strengthened our purpose 
that, in an increasing number of industries, 
minimum wages shall reach the United 
States level. fixed at $1 per hour. 

External trade continued to expand. Ex- 
ports of goods and services came to $602 mil- 
lion; imports reached the unprecedented 
level of $808 million. Occasionally one en- 
counters confusion over that lack of balance. 
It is assumed that the balance of trade fully 
expresses Puerto Rico's economic relations 
with the rest of the world. If that were the 
case, and if the negative balance represented 
consumer -goods, we would have a serious 
problem. But it is not the case. Forces 
other than the balance of trade are in opera- 
tion, remittances from Puerto Ricans in the 
United States; Federal help for roads, hos- 
pitals, public welfare; the transfer of capital 
from abroad to Puerto Rico; pay for veterans 
and the families of soldiers, etc. By coming 
here without Puerto Rico having to export 
in return, those unilateral disbursements 
tend to counteract the negative balance of 
trade. Thus the loss in balance of pay- 
ments. covering the import and export of 
goods and services, was not $206 million, 
that was the negative balance of trade; it was 
$92 million. Even that negative balance was 
favorable to Puerto Rico, since a large part 
of the increased imports consisted of machin- 
ery and other capital goods designed for in- 
dustrial and agricultural expansion. 

Fixed investments reached $213 million 
during the past year—almost 19 percent of 
the total production—as compared with 17.5 
percent during the preceding year. More 
than half of the funds needed for that high 
percentage of investment came from Puerto 
Rico's economy: depreciation reserves, undis- 
tributed profits, public funds invested in in- 
dustrial and other permanent improve- 
ments rather than being spent for services. 
That means that we are not c the 
seeds, but are rather sowing a considerable 
proportion of them for a new and better har- 
vest. During the year, in the executive man- 


and creative imagination. 


sion, I personally initiated a development 
service designed to stimulate and facilitate 
the investment of Puerto Rican capital. Our 
increasing economic vigor is indicated 
by the fact that $21 million invested abroad 
by individual Puerto Ricans and institutions 
were withdrawn during the year and invested 
in Puerto Rico. The average annual income 
reached $2,400 per family. 

We are concerned over the fact that agri- 
culture, despite notable progress in certain 
of its branches, lags behind other sections of 
the economy in its general contribution to 
Puerto Rico's progress. Except in coffee and 
cattle, agricultural expansion has been rela- 
tively small. However, coffee suffered con- 
siderable damage from hurricane Santa 
Clara. 

A paradoxical situation exists in Puerto 
Rico. Aside from ourselves, the people of 
Puerto Rico, the soil is virtually our only 
natural resource. There are no fuels or min- 
erals, at least in sufficient quantities to be 
economically significant. With the soil as 
our only natural resource, the danger looms 
nevertheless that the intense development of 
other branches of our economy may create so 
great a difference between nonagricultural 
and agricultural wages—to say nothing of 
wages in the United States—that a consider- 
able part of our land may find itself in the 
position of having nobody to work it, or of 
being able to obtain workers only on the 
basis of wages which preclude all incentives 
for profits. That possibility would confront 
us with the paradox of a country which, 
because of its progress in all that part of its 
economy for which it lacks natural resources, 
is forced to leave unused a part of the only 
natural resource that it does possess. And 
that, while a part of its rural population— 
much smaller of course than a few years 
ago, but always deserving of all the inter- 
est and help we can give it—continues to 
live at levels of undesirable poverty. 

We must redouble our dedication in that 
area of our collective life. We must create 
muscles of progress for that part of our 
problem. It is not an easy task, but the 
Puerto Rico of our generation has gained 
prestige—in its own eyes and the world's 
through the accomplishment of difficult 
tasks. Above all, the task requires devotion 
Among other 
things, the government must do its best to 
end the lack of coordination which has 
hitherto existed among agricultural agencies, 
each of which labors with genuine interest 
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for the improvement of our people, Not for 
the first time do I mention this in a message. 
The lack of coordination is due in part to 
the differing legal origins of the various 
agencies which work in agriculture. Be- 
Cause of the legal situation, insular and 
federal, impedes executive coordination, we 
should be all the more determined to make 
a maximum effort toward the fullest em- 
Ciency in government actions in agriculture, 

The men and women participating in that 

governmental struggle—every one of whom 

my most sincere esteem as well as, I am 
Sure, that of the legislature—all of them 
together must see to it that the best pos- 
Sible use of Puerto Rico's soll emerge from 
the good faith of all and the great interest 
Of farmers and workers. 

Certain sections of our land could be used 
efficiently through mechanization—and their 
Workers be paid high wages, competitive with 
those in other branches of the economy. In 
bringing that about; however, we must exer- 
Cise the widest possible sense of social re- 
fponsibility, remembering that mechaniza- 
tlon—despite being necessary and an eco- 
nomic asset permitting much better wages 
also causes painful temporary dislocations, 
increasing unemployment among some of 
the workers. Whatever is done along those 
lines should be accompanied by the best 
Social measures permitted in every case by 
the economic situation. 

Because of topography and other condi- 
tions, another section of the land cannot 
be worked by mechanical means. In many 
Cases it will not be possible to pay wages 
that are either desirable or competitive. 
Probably a part of that land cannot be made 

uctive except on a basis of tenure in 
Small, family-worked farms. The problems 
A credit, markets, industrialization of agri- 
Cultural products, improvement of seeds, 
and others, must be tackled vigorously. Par- 
ticularly, a solution must be found for the 
Problem of credit. The recently inaugurated 
Experiment of guaranteed credits has to date 
failed to bring satisfactory results. I don't 
believe that it should be abandoned; we 
Must seek solutions for the difficulties re- 
Vealed by the experiment. 

Cooperating with other agencies, the Gov- 
ernment Development Bank has made a 
Study of agricultural credits which I will 

t to the legislature at an early oppor- 
tunity, 


In my budget message I recommended the 
Continuation and strengthening of the pro- 
1 which are already successful —like that 

or pastures, the improved coffee pro- 
Bram, that for guaranteed minimum prices, 
and the seed program; in adidtion I recom- 
mend a substantial appropriation for the 
Subsidiaries which the Jand authority will 
ve to create, under a law previously ap- 
Proved by you, as important parts of the 
ynamic eZort on behalf of our agriculture. 
Hitherto, the land authority bas been an 
ent almost exclusively devoted to the 
More equitable distribution of the fruits of 
Uction. Now we must add the function 
Of aiding in the increase of agricultural pro- 
duction. 

In case your studies lead to the conclusion 

that other measures should be taken, or that 
Should be done than I recommend here, 
don't hesitate to do'so—as is your full right— 
g the decislons needed for instituting 
Proper action, either through reducing other 
— riations or through an increase in rev- 


moth reference to liying conditions among 
© workers: Employment rose by 20,000 dur- 

& the year, though unemployment—be- 
Mec the labor force increased by 8,000— 
as reduced by only 12,000. In the sense 
Of increased stability, the quality of employ- 
Ment was also improved. Nevertheless, em- 
ent opportunities diminished in agri- 

and home needlework, 
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More workers with more employment in 
manufacturing, saw their average wages in- 
creased about 13 percent during the year. 
That was due to economic development, 
the actions of labor organizations, and gov- 
ernment actions toward increasing minimum 
wages. In the United States, during the 
same year, hourly wages in manufacturing 
increased only about 3 percent, although 
the gap is still large between wages in 
Puerto Rico and in the States. The min- 
imum wage laws of both the Commonwealth 
and the Federal Government have con- 
tributed to the end of lessening that gap. 
Our law is broader, since it covers both 
interstate and international commerce as 
well as local, and includes agriculture. 

It is our aim to create in Puerto Rico an 
economy of wages adequate for serving as 
a foundation for a good civilization, as well 
as an-economy which succeeds in abolish- 
ing unemployment. It is extremely difi- 
cult to accomplish both at the same time. 
As in the case of agricultural mechaniza- 
tion, factors which permit wage increases 
may simultaneously create a certain amount 
of unemployment. Nevertheless we note 
that average wages rose substantially during 
the last fiscal year while unemployment was 
also reduced—though less substantially. It 
must be pointed out, however, that this re- 
sult was produced within the framework 
of a migration to the United States which 
kept Puerto Rico’s population at the level 
of the p year—or approximately 
2,270,000 inhabitants. 

Unquestionably, were it not for that op- 
portunity for migration and work abroad, 
Puerto Rico’s entire great and heroic pro- 
ductive effort, in which all social classes 
participate, could not prevent its heading 
more or less rapidly in this stage of our de- 
velopment toward economic disaster. 

That means that Puerto Rico, with all its 
productive muscles tensed, Its economic life 
notably invigorated, its private initiative 
effectively stimulated and accompanied by 
public initiative and effort, still lacks the 
means for coping with its great natural 
population growth which would vitiate all 
effort—were it not for the fact that every- 
body who wishes has the opportunity freely 
to cross the frontier which leads to new op- 
portunities without leading to new citizen- 
ship. Obviously, we should not be perma- 
nently content with that situation. Our 
production should solve that problem also. 

To offset the impact of technological un- 
employment, I recommend legislation pro- 
viding compensation for those who suffer 
such unemployment. It is not necessary 
that such compensation come in all cases 
from the public treasury. It may be possi- 
ble to provide it through collective bargain- 
ing—though that may require enabling 
legislation. Wherever possible, technologi- 
cal unemployment should be leveled off 
through intensification of economic develop- 
ment in the affected areas, The Economic 
Development Administration has been in- 
structed to pay special attention to that 
matter, offering special incentives, con- 
structing—in advance—factory buildings 
which will serve to channel the movement 
of new industries toward those regions. 
Unemployment insurance will also help. 

To alleviate the human suffering caused 
by seasonal unemployment, I recommend an 
appropriation for the initiation of a plan 
for light public works—in addition to the 
basic public works plan—which can provide 
incomes for the unemployed in times of re- 
duced employment in Puerto Rico’s various 
regions. 

The wage increases required for arriving 
at income goals basic to a good spiritual 
and material civilization are daily more com- 
patible with the growth of our economic sys- 
tem. Low-wage jobs are also disappearing 
in Puerto Rico—as is natural to the develop- 
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ment of a dynamic economic system aimed at 
the elimination of extreme poverty. But 
meanwhile a part of our population which 
merits our esteem and will have our support 
is left in destitution. We must face the 
anguish as well as the hope of those changes. 

It seems to me well to consider the possi- 
bility of a retraining program for those whose 
means of earning their bread is threatened 
by the same progress that we are creating for 
their children. On the one hand, that might 
include training in the management of small 
farms, since part of our land can ultimately 
be used for the solution of that great social 
problem, and on the other training in the 
newly emerging industrial skills. 

With regard to education, I am pleased to 
inform you that enrollment has exceeded 
established goals at all school levels. Ninety- 
four percent of the children of proper age 
attended elementary schools; the original 
goal was 91 percent. In no country in the 
world is the figure 100 percent, and in the 
United States it is about 96 percent. At- 
tendance in intermediate schools was about 
84 percent, with a goal of 75 percent. The 
high schools were attended by 43 percent of 
the children of appropriate age; the original 
goal was 41 perecnt. 

During the year, the first group of Puerto 
Rican English teachers was sent for instruc- 
tion to the United States, to live in English- 
speaking communities, A difficulty encoun- 
tered in the teaching of English—which is 
from all viewpoints so badly needed as a 
second language of the Puerto Ricans—is 
that the great majority of English teachers 
are people whose vernacular is not English. 
It is neither possible nor desirable to import 
thousands of teachers from the United States 
to replace other thousands of teachers in 
Puerto Rico. Nevertheless it is clear that a 
good English teacher must be truly familiar 
with the language’s usage. In the years to 
come, more groups—more than a thousand 
teachers—will therefore be sent to spend a 
full year in United States communities where 
there are few other Puerto Ricans, and where 
they can so accustom themselves to the dally, 
familiar use of the language the teaching of 
which is their main task. Ninety were sent 
this year. It is planned to send 200 or more 
every year. The plan deserves the legisla- 
ture's full support, which, I am sure, it will 
receive. 

Funds are recommended for eliminating 
double enrollment—which means half edu- 
cation. All arrangements for introducing 
educational television in Puerto Rico have 
been virtually completed. The station of the 
department of education will probably be in 
service before the middle of the year. The 
Secretary of Education has made major ef- 
forts toward the establishment of that new 
means of education. It can become ex- 
tremely useful, not only to the children and 
youths in the schools—after methods of 
using it in the classroom have been per- 
fected—but also as a means of raising the 
cultural level of the entire population. 
Television is one of the great instruments 
given to man by science and technology. 
Man everywhere, with the natural imperfec- 
tions of his wisdom, is not using it any- 
where near as well as it deserves to be used 
in the service of great human values, which, 
after all, tend to be more simple and pro- 
found than complex and superficial. To- 
gether with private stations, the educational 
station should strive to raise the use of that 
great medium to the level of its potentiall- 
ties. The fact that it is free from all com- 
mercial incentives will help in fulfilling that 
great obligation. The station will transmit 
neither commercial nor partisan political 
programs. 

In the University of Puerto Rico, the 
school of dentistry is about to be opened, 
with the aim of developing it to the high 
leyel attained by the school of medicine. 
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Not only that school, but also the develop- 
ment of other postgraduate courses—such 
as in the social sclences—deserves support. 
Because of the many demands on the public 
treasury, we cannot give to the school sys- 
tem or to higher education all the funds 
that they need and merit. We must make 
efforts to approximate them as closely as 
possible. I believe that in the future, in 
an age in which humanity must face atomic 
energy, the democratic world will come more 
clearly to understand the fact that greater 
abundance and quality—enormously great- 
er—must be given to education, even at 
the expense of luxuries and other matters 
which are much less important to a man’s 
life. A good military force has a far greater 
chance of preventing war if accompanied 
by an excellent education. Not having to 
maintain a military force, Puerto Rico should 
be all the more dedicated to education. 

Despite the fact that it must still struggle 
with important handicaps from the days 
when it was capriciously administered by 
remote control, our educational system has 
rendered great services to Puerto Rico, espe- 
cially in strengthening our people's natural 
democratic attitudes. Since coming to de- 
pend on Puerto Rico's own democratic insti- 
tutions, it has made important contributions 
to our society's improvement—in the form of 
libraries, literacy campaigns, community 
education, radio programs at high levels, the 
production of didactic materials, free schools 
of music, educational experiments like the 
Morovis plan, adult education, and the mul- 
tiplication of school lunchrooms. 

On the other hand, Puerto Rico is under- 
going changes so rapid, and at times so dras- 
tic, that a careful revision of the educational 
sysetm may well be advisable. Toward that 
end I invoke the cooperation, not only of the 
elements closely related to the Government— 
the department of education, the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, this legislative assem- 
bly—but also of the other and many groups 
which form part of the educational process— 
parents, teachers, magazines, newspapers, 
publishing houses, radio and television sta- 
tions, social, civic, and religious organiza- 
tions, political parties. 

I do not consider it necessary to choose 
between education of the masses—which de- 
mocracy demands—and optimum instruc- 
tional facilities for the more gifted. The two 
aims are compatible, one with the other. 
Both serve democracy. Let us base our el- 
forts on that conviction. 

With regard to health—the average life 
span has risen to 68 years, Infant mortality 
continued its notable decline, reaching an 
annual figure of only 56 deaths per thousand 
of children less than a year old. à 

A large hospital and a school for nurses 
were opened in the Ponce district, Fifty- 
eight new school lunchrooms were estab- 
lished, bringing their total number to 1,579; 
the rural aqueduct service was extended to 
10,000 new families, bringing the total num- 
ber of families receiving that service in our 
countrysides to 194,000; approximately 400,- 
000 people were vaccinated against infantile 
paralysis. 

During the year, with help from the 
United States Public Health Service, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, we completed a 
study toward the establishment of regional, 
integrated medical services—in a large area 
served by the hospital of the Bayamón dis- 
trict, which Includes 17 municipalities, In 
the same sense, I believe it would be well to 
experiment in relation to all Government 
services, not merely the medical, and some 
preliminary plans have been drafted in that 
connection. I will communicate with the 
legislature at the proper time, requesting 
cooperation. I will also have to approach 
you with regard to the development of bet- 
ter and less expensive medical facilities for 
the middle class. 
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Housing problems, which lie in the realm 
of social welfare, as well as problems of 
public welfare in the official sense, require in- 
creasingly careful attention from our Gov- 
ernment. The Committee on the Reorgani- 
zu tion of the Executive Branch, presided over 
by James Rowe, which I appointed in 1949, 
has this to say about the administrative 
problem: 

“Like many of the states and cities, Puerto 
Rico will probably at some time find it neces- 
sary and desirable to establish an independ- 
ent welfare agency for the administration 
of all major programs for the care of the 
needy, the handicapped, and the aged.” 

I believe the time has come for the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Social Welfare, 
apart from the Department of Health, which 
is itself carrying a large burden of great re- 
sponsibility. I also believe that an effort 
should be made to unite within a single or- 
ganization all the Government agencies 
charged with providing adequate housing for 
the people. The Government feels that pub- 
lic housing should be temporary—as long as 
the family’s economic situation permits 
nothing else—but that the fact should be 
recognized that it is the alm of every Puerto 
Rican family to own its own home. I know 
I can count on the legislature’s cooperation 
in that matter. 

Housing is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems confronting us. In 1950, 94,000 out of 
226,000 urban homes, or 43 percent were in 
slum areas. There conditions were counter 
to the legitimate desire of every Puerto Rican 
family for a good home. In a study by the 
Planning Board, the foundation has been 
laid for an attempt—including of course the 
work already done since 1950—to solve that 
problem for at least half of those families 
by 1960. 

Nevertheless, the problem is more difficult 
than here indicated. In the country are 
thousands of homes which are inadequate 
according to the concepts of our people and 
Government of what a good rural home 
should be. That was shown during the last 
hurricane, by the large number of homes 
damaged or destroyed in the rural areas. I 
consider it necessary—though of course it 
cannot be done quickly—to face that prob- 
lem, toward the end that rural construction 
consist, every day to a greater extent, of con- 
crete or other wind-resisting materials. 
Probably the best means of reaching, that 
goal is the plan of mutual cooperative aid 
under which the Government supplies ma- 
terials at half price, as well as supervision, 
and the famHies desiring to improve their 
housing supply the work. The plan deserves 
continued support from the legislature. 

As indicated, our objective should be that 
every family come to own its home, and that 
that home, though often modest, be always 
decent and solid. All measures should be 
taken toward putting the cost of those homes 
within the reach of families of small means. 
For those who cannot as yet begin to ac- 
quire their own homes, we should continue 
to provide public housing, and for those who 
do not want to live in the public develop- 
ments we should provide lots with the min- 
imum essential urban services to permit 
them to build their own houses, with or 
without the cooperative method of mutual 
assistance. 

I recommend strongly that legislation be 
approved to permit the families which live 
in semi-urban public housing developments 
to purchase their homes in those develop- 
ments, through payment of the debt still 
remaining—by a liberal payment plan. Since 
that may require changes in Federal regula- 
tion, I have sent the head of the Puerto 
Rican Housing Authority to Washington to 
take the proper measures with Federal au- 
thorities. In many instances the taxes that 
tenants would have to pay when they be- 
come owners will be considerably higher 
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than the payments they have to make now— 
which will aggravate the solution of their 
housing problem, I therefore believe that 
tax exemption for a number of years should 
be included in the appropriate legislation. 
Since the aim is to provide individually 
owned housing for those families, and not 
to plunge them into real-estate speculation, 
it seems well, also, to restrict the right of sale 
for a reasonable number of years. 

This message is becoming longer than I 
had intended. I will mention other impor- 
tant matters very briefly. Most of them can 
be found in greater detail in the budget mes- 
sage that I submitted to you on the session's 
first day. I will communicate with you 
about the others from time to time. 

The Financial Council has been established 
by Executive order to advise on the invest- 
ment of public funds held by the Treasury, 
on policy re public debt, on legislation and 
administrative practices relating to banks 
and investment companies, on the invest- 
ment of pension funds, Its aim is to make 
Puerto Rico's financial power as effective as 
possible in its contribution to the country's 
economic growth. 

The program of rural electrification should 
be strengthened and accelerated. 

I regard as urgent the legal establishment 
of the Cooperative Development Administra- 
tion, which today exists as part of the Gov- 
ernor's office. 

I recommend legislation to finance the le- 
gitimate expenditures of political parties, 
equally for all, and prohibiting large con- 
tributions from any source. It is needed for 
the purpose of freeing all political parties 
from undue ecnomic influence, I also believe 
that the system of dues accepted from em- 
ployees of the government, which has been 
in effect in Puerto Rico throughout this cen- 
tury, has accomplished a certain public end 
in freeing political parties from subordina- 
tion to great economic powers; however, it 
should be discontinued once the problem has 
been solved through the public appropria- 
tions that I recommend, 

As you know, I asked Mr. Roger Baldwin, 
eminent defender of civil liberties every- 
where, member of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, and adviser on civil liberties to 
the United Nations, to direct a study toward 
protecting civil liberties in Puerto Rico in 
the most effective manner possible. I believe 
that this is the only government in the world 
which has made such a request. When the 
report is completed, I will take administra- 
tive action on the parts demanding it, and 
will have the honor to submit the report to 
you for whatever legislative action this As- 
sembly may deem appropriate. 

I should not end this message on the State 
of the country without brief observations on 
its state of mind. 

I believe that the country desires a spirit 
of profound unity among our people, with- 
out dimunition of the most energetic ex- 
pression of differences in ideas, or in the 
appreciation of facts and the support 
aims. Insofar as possible, the country de- 
sires that that vigor be intellectual. The 
majority and the minorities owe loyalty to 
the people of Puerto Rico—loyalty in public 
debate; loyalty to the respect of democratic 
decisions; loyalty to the right to question 
those decisions—but only before the people 
of Puerto Rico themselves: loyalty to all the 
rights of the minorities. All these are loyal- 
ties to democracy itself. 

The country’s spirit should be at ease, ab- 
solutely at ease, regarding its political status- 
Under no circumstances can it be replac' 
by another without consulting the people 
and accepting their will. As far as the 
Puerto Rican Government is concerned, 
may rest completely assured that this gov" 


“ernment favors, supports, and will continue 


to support, permanent association with the 
United States of America, The further de 
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velopment of the Commonowealth status, far 
from implying separation, implies a deeper 
Mutual understanding. It is obvious that 
the less power is exercised by some citizens 
Over others, within their great common citi- 
Zenship, the greater must be the feeling of 
Union between them. As yet we know of no 
American citizen anywhere who is averse to 
increasing his freedom. We Puerto Ricans 
should not be the exception. 


Simple Justice for Small . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in its final report the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the 
House of Representatives made a num- 

r of recommendations of great im- 
Portance to the welfare of the 4 million 
Small businessmen of our country. 

No one of these recommendations was 
More important that “(5) That the ap- 
Propriate committees consider legisla- 
tion to repeal the excise taxes imposed 
during World War I. or reimposed dur- 

the Korean period, be promptly re- 
Pealed, and that the necessary revenue 
Which these taxes might yield be pro- 
Vided for in setting the progressive rates 
on corporate incomes, as already recom- 
mended,” 

According to the House Small Business 
Committee, these excise taxes, imposed 
during periods of national emergency, 

as their purpose not merely the ne- 
Cessity for raising revenue, but also the 
Purpose of discouraging unessential uses 
ol scarce goods and discouraging the use 
or scarce materials and labor in the pro- 
duction and distribution of items which 
Were considered not to contribute to the 
National defense. This latter purpose 
Now disappeared, and it is manifestly 
of doubtful wisdom to maintain, in pe- 
of relative surplus, taxes which 
Timinate among goods and services 
consumers may want to purchase. 
Yet the taxes continue on a variety of so- 
luxury goods, such as cosmetics, 
luggage, musical instruments, household 
appliances, and so on. 
hen heavy impact of these taxes, as it 

Ppens, is on the smaller business firms. 
Furthermore, the transportation tax on 
freight shipped by common carrier dis- 

tes as between small firms and 

their direct competitors in the big busi- 
2 segments of industry. Small manu- 
acturers and other small suppliers tend 
depend upon common carriers for 
transporting their goods to markets, in 
Which case the tax enters into the cost 
Of the delivered goods. In contrast, big 
nufacturers can avoid the impact of 
tax by operating their own private 
tram port systems, or by employing con- 
act carriers to assemble their needed 
tobplles and deliver their finished goods 

Market. a 

I include here a letter and a press re- 
lease which I have received from George 
er Burger, vice president, National Fed- 

Tation of Independent Business. 
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Mr. Burger also has some very interest- 
ing and important things to say regard- 
ing the excise taxes: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, JT., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Due to your con- 
sistent and sincere interest in the welfare of 
small business, I trust that you will find the 
attached press release of considerable interest 
and, more important, of interest to your col- 
leagues in the Congress. 

What we are trying to do is correct a rank 
injustice in the present excise-tax levy on 
tires and tubes that are carried by approxi- 
mately 300,000 independents in the tire sales 
and servicing field. In simple words, their 
stocks of tires and tubes carry the excise tax 
as soon as they are delivered. On the other 
hand, in the case of certain large tire manu- 
facturers, who own dnd operate retail stores 
which are in direct competition not alone 
with their own independents but with all 
other independents, their stocks of tires and 
tubes are exempt from the excise-tax levy 
until the tires are sold to the users. 

This discrimination has existed for 15 
years and both the House and Senate Small 
Business Committees have recommended 
steps to correct this unfair situation. 

Apparently there can be no correction by 
the Treasury Department until the Congress 
enacts remedial legislation. 

Small business is not asking for any spe- 
cfal consideration but merely justice in the 
tax levy. 

Thanking you for your usual cooperation 
and help to small business, 

Sincerely, = 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


RELEASE OF FEBRUARY 19, 1957 


George J. Burger, vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business, today 
dispatched the following telegram to all 
members o the Ways and Means Committee. 
The full text of the telegram is quoted 
below: 

“As the full Committee on Ways and 
Means Committee will meet in executive ses- 
sion on Tuesday, February 19, to consider 
the report of the Subcommittee on Excise 
Taxes which was made public on January 
14, in behalf of small business and particu- 
larly independent members of the rubber 
tire industry we urge the full committee to 
reconsider section 112 in particular of the 
subcommittee’s report as it to the 
excise tax levy on stocks of tires delivered 
to the independents and the manufacturers’ 
retail store stocks of tires being exempt from 
such levy until their stocks are sold. 

“We contend it may be found the sub- 
committee’s statement: “The quantities of 
tires marketed through these outlets rep- 
resent only a very small fraction of the total 
volume,’ is in error, and to substantiate our 
contention we are quoting from a commu- 
nication from a responsible source in the 
independent tire trade, which states: ‘I am 
amazed that the committee would conclude 
“that the quantities of tires marketed 
through these outlets” (through company- 
owned stores) “represent only a very small 
fraction of the total volume” because as a 
previous manager of one cf these company- 
owned stores, I am sure that the volume 
produced by these three company-owned 
stores is greater than any six independent 
competitors in this area.“ 

“We are in further disagreement with the 
subcommittee report where it states: ‘Con- 
siderable time usually elapses between the 
date that the independent tire dealer receives 
tires from the manufacturer and the date 
that he pays for them.’ Again substantiat- 
ing from a responsible source, he says: 
What a laugh. It is customary for our sup- 
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plier to close his books on or about the 25th 
of the month—any tires bought prior to 
that time are due for payment the 10th of 
the following month, which includes the ex- 
cise tax, so that tires bought on the 23d 
or 24th are paid for in about 20 days. This 
is a long time before it is collected from 
the customer.’ 

“The federation will never present a prob- 
lem to any congressional committee unless 
the facts are the truth and the whole truth, 
and never will the federation be charged 
with giving misleading information to any 
congressional committee. We are merely 
asking for justice—that tire manufacturers 
retail store stocks of tires carry the same 
tax burden as is now applied to approxi- 
mately 300,000 independent handlers of tires 
throughout the Nation. 

“Is this too much to ask of the commit- 
tee and the Congress? Bear in mind that 
the rubber manufacturers, through their 
spokesman, in testimony given on November 
28, 1956, expressed willingness to pay the 
tax on the company-owned store stocks of 
tires, and in view of their agreement it 
would seem obvious there should be no re- 
luctance on the part of the full committee 
to write in the proper regulation applying 
the tax to the tire manufacturers’ retail 
store stocks of tires. 

“All we are asking is simple justice and a 
fair break for small business.” 


Chemical Additives in Our Food Supply 
Can Cause Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. DELANEY, Mr. Speaker, in 1950, 
1951, and 1952, I was chairman of a 
select committee which investigated the 
use of chemical additives in foods and 
cosmetics. A large number of leading 
medical authorities, public health ofi- 
cials, scientists, and representatives of 
food, cosmetics, and chemical interests 
appeared before the committee. 

Testimony given in the hearings es- 
tablished the fact that the enormously 
expanded use of a constantly growing 
number of new chemical additives in 
foods constitutes a definite hazard to 
public health and that new legislation is 
needed to bring the situation under con- 
trol. 

For this purpose, in the 84th Congress 
I introduced H. R. 4014, a bill to protect 
the public health by amending the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as 
to provide for the safety of chemical 
additives in food. No action was taken 
by that Congress, so on January 29 I 
reintroduced the bill, which is now H. R. 
4014. 

Mr. Speaker, although over 5 years 
have elapsed since the committee termi- - 
nated its investigation, evidence con- 
tinues to accumulate showing the urgent 
need of this legislation. The following 
letter, sent me by one of the noted can- 
cer experts of the country emphasizes 
the urgency. 

I know that Members of Congress have 
many things to claim their attention, but 
this letter is of such importance that I 
hope my colleagues will take the time 
to give it serious study. 
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I believe that if they will do so, they 
will agree that no time should be lost 
in taking action on legislation that will 
insure our citizens a safe food supply. 

The letter follows: 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J., January 28, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES J. DELANEY, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
; Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. DELANEY: This is in response to 
your inquiries in your letter of January 7 
and at our conference on January 21. 

I have studied the bill which you propose 
to introduce in the present Congress under 
title “A bill to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to provide for the safety of 
chemical additives in food.” I note that this 
bill is identical with the bill (H. R. 4475) 
which you introduced in the 84th Congress 
under this title, and which you proposed 
after extensive hearings on chemicals in foods 
conducted by the House Select Committee 
that you served as chairman, 

I believe your bill is a good bill. It pro- 
vides long-needed arrangements to require 
pretesting for safety of chemical food ad- 
ditives, and demonstration of their useful- 
ness to consumers, before such substances 
can be marketed. Your bill would correct 
the present situation, which permits ex- 
posture of the public to harmful food adul- 
terants for years pending scientific and legal 
procedures required of the Food and Drug 
Administration to detect and prove harm. 

I find, however, that manufacturers and 
distributors of food additives have not sup- 
ported your bill, but have supported other 
bills, which, although providing for pre- 
testing, omit specification that food addi- 
tives must be useful to consumers. Pro- 
ponents of these bills have argued that this 
omission is inconsequential in that addi- 
tives would not be used if they were not 
useful. Government witnesses, however, 
have indicated that this omission would 
oblige them to permit adulteration of food 
with any chemical that at some level of con- 
centration would not harm test animals. 
This omission in effect converts the pre- 
testing arrangement into a device for intro- 
ducing any chemical into food. It opens 
flood gates to legalize adulteration of foods 
on an unprecedented scale. Furthermore, 
these bills, but not your bill, provide for 
appeal through declaratory judgment pro- 
ceedings, which greatly increase legal ob- 


stacles in the way of Food and Drug Admin- ` 


istration efforts to protect consumers. 

I belleve the above points are amply docu- 
mented by statements by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, by the Com- 
missioner and Counsel of the Food and Drug 
Administration, and by others, including 
proponents of the above bills, in hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Health and 
Science of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce last year. These state- 
ments also made clear that your bill did not 
contain the defects of these other bills. 

At these hearings the American Public 
Health Association’s food and nutrition sec- 
tion submitted the view that decision to ap- 
prove an additive should be based, not only 
on assurance that it will be safe“ but also 
that it will benefit the consumer. As evident 
from testimony on page 86 and elsewhere in 
these hearings, all bills, except your bill, 
could not prevent replacement of butterfat 
in ice cream by anything from plastics to 
glue, provided evidence were offered that 
such substances were “safe.” Any bill auto- 
matically legalizing this type of food adul- 
teration would not seem in the public 
interest. 

From the above considerations, it appears 
that your bill promises protection to con- 
sumers of additives, whereas other bills pro- 
tect the additives. It would seem urgent 
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that any bills proposed this year be examined 
for the defects cited. 

It seems particularly urgent that any bill 
to amend the food law should contain a 
specific provision enabling the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to in no case 
approve for use in food any substance found 
to induce cancer in man or in tests upon 
animals. Need for this provision arises from 
the recent Aramite decision. Briefly, the 
Food and Drug Administration found that 
cancer was induced in rats by a pesticide, 
Aramite, and issued an order preventing con- 
tamination of food with this substance, 
This order has had to be reversed upon pro- 
ceedings initiated by a manufacturer (ex- 
hibits A and B). The precedent established 
by this decision creates a loophole for intro- 
duction of so-called safe quantities of cancer- 
inciting additives into food. This loophole 
seriously impairs the protection consumers 
might have expected from the arrangements 
proposed by all bills for pretesting of addl- 
tives upon animals. This loophole can be 
closed by a provision specifically excluding 
cancer-inciting additives from food. 

This provision could conveniently be in- 
corporated into your bill by— 

1. Insertion of a comma and of the word 
“carcinogenicity” in section 409 (b) (2), 
following the words “acute and chronic 
toxicity.” 

2. Insertion at the end of section 409 (d) 
of the sentence: “The Secretary shall in no 
case approve for use in food any substance 
found to induce cancer in man or in tests 
upon animals.” a 

Furthermore, it seems urgent that any bill 
to amend the food law, including your bill, 
should expand the definition of chemical 
additive to include chemicals administered 
to lower animals destined for use as food. 
You will recall that this provision was sug- 
gested by the Secretary at hearings in the 
last Congress. You will also recall that your 
committee heard testimony from inspectors 
of the Food and Drug Administration to the 
effect that residues of a cancer-inciting drug, 
diethylstilbestrol, are commonly found in 
marketed poultry to which this drug is now 
commonly administered. My colleagues and 
I have assembled data to show that this drug 
is not destroyed by cooking and that mar- 
keted poultry have contained per bird up to 
342,000 times the amount of this drug suf- 
ficing as a daily dose to induce cancer in 
mice (exhibit C). We have forwarded this 
exhibit for review to the National Cancer 
Institute, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. It has been reviewed by the National 
Cancer Institute, with endorsement of our 
view that administration of this drug to food 
animals constitutes a hazard to consumers 
(exhibit D). 

The remainder of this letter offers sup- 
port for preceding points. A suggestion for 
further action is contained in a closing para- 
graph relative to limitation of additives in 
the manner now employed for food colors. 

As qualification for the present purpose, 
I submit that I received the degree of doc- 
tor of medicine in 1938 from the Johns 
Hopkins University and have since that time 
engaged in medical research as a full-time 
member of the staff, successively, at the Har- 
vard Medical School, the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, the Sloan-Ket- 
tering Institute for Cancer Research, and, 
until 1956, as associate professor of industrial 
medicine at New York University: I am 
executive secretary of the Cancer Prevention 
Committee, which is devoted to study of 
environmental factors in cancer (exhibit M). 


_I hold a fellowship from the American Acad- 


emy of Nutrition for study of nutrition in 
relation to cancer. I am writing this letter 
as a private individual in response to your 
inquiry, and not as a spokesman for any 
of chemicals that are harmful in higher con- 
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Need for the above specific reference to 
cancer-inciting substances (carcinogens) in 
food arises from the fact that all proposed 
bills, including your bill, relax present law 
to permit addition to food of safe quantities 
of chemicals that are harmful in higher con- 
centration, Now, it is true that safe doses 
can be established for many substances, but 
responsible bodies of experts have clearly 
stated that safe doses cannot yet be estab- 
lished with certainty for carcinogens (ex- 
hibits E and F). This situation is due in 
part to the fact that cancer-inciting effects 
of ‘carcinogens are determined not solely by 
dose but more importantly by (a) how long 
the individual lives after he receives a dose, 
and (b) the condition of the dosed indi- 
vidual. 

In man, many years may elapse between 
exposure to a carcinogen and the time when 
cancer appears. Purveyors of food contain- 
ing a carcinogen cannot know whether that 
food will be consumed by an elderly person 
at little risk or by a child at much greater 
risk. In the case of the dye, paradimethy- 
laminoazobenzene, formerly used in foods 
and drugs, quantities failing to induce can- 
cer in well-fed test animals did induce can- 
cer in animals on less adequate diets. 
Purveyors of food containing a carcinogen 
cannot control the diet of those consum- 
ing it. 

These points are well documented in the 
scientific literature. In my own experience, 
I have induced cancer later in life in hun- 
dreds of animals by injecting them when 
young with a single dose of a fraction of a 
milligram of the carcinogens methylcholan- 
threne, benzpyrene, dibenvanthracene, or 
9, 10-dimethyl-1, 2-benzanthracene. With 
such single, very small, doses, I have in- 
duced cancer from skin, stomach, lung, blad- 
der, ureter, thyroid and prostrate tissues 
(exhibits G. H, I). With a colleague, I have 
in duced lung tumors in animals by treat- 
ing their mothers during pregnancy with 
urethane (exhibit J), a drug sometimes used 
for human beings. For 8 years, I have en- 
gaged in the testing of industrial materials 
for carcinogenicity by experiments upon ani- 
mals. In the course of this work, I have 
induced cancer with a wide range of mate- 
rials, in upward of a thousand animals rang- 
ing from mice to monkeys. 

As shown by the Survey of Compounds 
Which Have Been Tested for Carcinogenic 
Activity (U. S. Public Health Service pub- 
lication No. 149), a large percentage of arti- 
ficial substances haye already been found 
to induce cancer, Chemical industries not 
infrequently have to weigh such findings 
against technical and commercial adyan- 
tages of products. In many instances, it 
has been possible to develop reasonable and 
feasible procedures for safe handling of 
such products through appropriate arrange- 
ments for protecting workers against ex- 
posure to them, through limiting the num- 
ber of workers who must handle them, and 
through medical checks to detect and treat 
cancer early in such men as are exposed 
(exhibit K). 

On the other hand, a different set of 
problems is created when carcinogenicity 
is discovered in a product intended for use 
on or in food. This involves intentional 
exposure of large populations who cannot 
be carefully traced for results of exposure, 
and who receive no pay for risks they run- 
Moreover, the hearings brought out that the 
declaratory judgment provision of industry- 
supported bills would prevent compensation 
of consumers even after demonstrated in- 
Jury by a food additive, since a declara- 
tory judgment would establish the additive 
as legally harmless no matter what sub- 
sequent evidence arose. 

A test case seeking tolerance for a know? 
cancer-inciting pesticide in food is recorded 
on page 7,301 of the Federal Register for 
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September 30, 1955 (exhibit A). It is there 
shown that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration attempted to prevent contamination 
Of food by a pesticide (Aramite) through 
establishing a zero tolerance for this sub- 
Stance. It is there shown that a chemical 
Manufacturer thereupon filed a petition re- 
Questing that this decision be reviewed by 
an advisory committee and that a tolerance 
be established. Exhibit B is the report of 
that committee. It found that FDA had 
demonstrated tumors in the livers of rats 
fed Aramite, but that this substance might 
be safe if fed at some lesser concentration. 
Upon this advice, FDA issued an order pub- 
lished in the place cited above (exhibit A) 
tolerating residues of Aramite in apples, 
blueberries, cantaloups, celery, cucumbers, 
Grapefruit, grapes, green beans, lemons, 
muskmelons, oranges, peaches, pears, plums, 
Taspberries, strawberries, tomatoes, water- 
Melons, and sweet corn but not forage 
there. The last phrase indicates that 
Members of Congress and their constituents 
can be obliged to eat this substance, but 
& cow cannot. 

The report of this advisory committee 

(exhibit B) contains the following FDA in- 

mee communication: “An experiment 
With any lower dosage level will not remove 
the onus that Aramite is a known carcino- 
gen. The Division of Pharmacology can- 
not recommend that such a substance be 
Used on human food.” This position was, 
Nevertheless, overthrown; and the resulting 
Order affords a precedent that can be cited 

anyone who wishes to introduce a tech- 
Nically valuable but carinogenic additive 
into food under the so-called safe quantity 
or conditions of use clauses of the pro- 
Posed bills, including your bill, concerning 
food additives. This loophole can and 
Should be closed by amendment specifying 
that the Secretary shall in no case approve 
for use in foods any amount of any sub- 
Stance found to induce cancer. 

That “safe doses” cannot be safely estab- 
lished tor carcinogens in the present state 
Of knowledge has been expressly stated in 
Tesolutions adopted by responsible bodies of 
®xperts (exhibits E and F). Some reasons 
for this situation have been cited earlier in 
this letter, 

Need to assure protection of consumers 
against substances found to induce cancer 
in animals is attested by the facts that the 

“causing actions of certain tars, oils, 
dye intermediates, metallic and radioactive 
compounds were discovered through expo- 
Sure of human beings and only later con- 

by tests on animals. Since an an- 

di p of pretesting food ad- 
i tives on animals is to anticipate and pre- 
omy further such experience, tumors in- 
tent in animals by a proposed food addi- 
ve must disqualify that additive. Although 
Some compounds have induced cancer in one 
Species but not in another, any substance 
hat induces cancer in any species, if used 
& food additive, requires consumers to 
Cipate without consent, in the experi- 
ou of exposure to learn whether man is or 
— not a susceptible species, or what per- 
8 of human beings respond to the dose 
volved. Such tests upon man would re- 
putts detailed studies of large groups of 
uman beings throughout their life spans, 
x it has been amply shown by many in- 
bengators that cancer can arise late in life, 
th in man and animals, from exposure to 
pe nogenic materials early in life. These 
keimte, together with the point that harm- 
"ss levels of concentration cannot now be 


Safely established for carcinogens, have been 


y stated by responsible bodies of ex- 

Perts (exhibits E and F). 
undi E is the report of a meeting on 
Prophylaxis of cancer held by the German 
— Council in May 1954, at Bad Godes- 
ne The attendance at this meeting in- 
some 39 scientists from 11 West Euro- 
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pean countries, notably distinguished public 
health officials and representatives of major 
pharmaceutical and chemical industries, 
whose names and affiliations appear in the 
exhibit. The following statements are ex- 
cerpts from the authorized English transla- 
tion on pages 15 to 19 of this exhibit: 

“All participants at the meeting unani- 
mously recommend international cooper- 
ation to prevent injury to health through 
toxic agents, particularly carcinogenic fac- 
tors in foodstuffs. 

“The meeting made the following recom- 
mendations: 

“1. Basic principles: Staple foods should 
principally not have any foreign additives 
to food and should not be artificially colored, 
if legislation does not decide expressively 
otherwise. . 

“2. For the admittance of foreign addi- 
tives to food the following suppositions were 
required: 

“(a) The additives should be authenti- 
catedly innocuous for human health. 

“(b) There should be an actual need for 
their use. 

“(c) The consumer must not be misled as 
to the true value of the food. 

“8. Toxicological evaluation of food addi- 
tives: 

“Substances with reversible toxicological 
actions must be judged differently from 
those with irreversible (e. g., carcinogenic) 
actions. 

“For substances producing reversible toxic 
effects threshold doses can be laid down, 
so that concentrations with a satisfactory 
eafety margin can be regarded as harmless. 
With substances producing irreversible sum- 
mative toxic effects, on the other hand, 
there is no nontoxic threshold doses. For 
this reason very small doses of such sub- 
stances must be considered dangerous if they 
are taken continuously, and possibly for the 
whole duration of life. 

“(a) Food additives for human use can be 
considered harmless according to present day 
knowledge only if after continuous admin- 
istration to animals and after observation 
over the whole lifetime in high concentration 
which must be considerably higher than 
would be present in human food so as to 
give a reasonable margin of safety, they have 
no toxic effects, do not shorten the average 
expectation of life on sufficiently defined 
animal strains, and especially if they in 
maximum tolerated concentration and on 
animals demonstrably receptive for such 
actions do not induce cancer or damage 
germ cells. The tests should be carried out 
over three generations. 

“(b) No substance, which, tested under 
these conditions, has any toxle effect or in 
tests at any dose level induces any type of 
malignant tumor in any species of animal, 
at a significantly higher rate than the spon- 
taneous incidence can be considered innocu- 
ous to human health.” 

Exhibit F is resolutions adopted by the 
symposium on cancer prevention, which I 
served as chairman, at the Sixth Interna- 
tional Cancer Congress conducted by the 
International Union Against Cancer in July, 
1954, at São Paulo, Brazil. These resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously by 12 ex- 
perts whose names they bear after hearing 
presentations that included, among others, 
data showing that the dye, para-dimethyla- 
minoazobenzene (which has been used in 
foods and drugs) administered as a small 
single dose to young animals led to develop- 
ment of cancer in them late in life. Similar 
results with other carcinogens have been re- 
peatedly observed and reported in the liter- 
ature by many investigators, including my- 
self (exhibits G to J). 

These resolutions (exhibit F) were ac- 
cepted by the International Union Against 
Cancer and published in its journal, Acta 
Unio Internationalis contra Cancrum (vol, 
XI, No. 1, 72-76, 1955), The Union is com- 
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posed of representatives of cancer organiza- 
tions in about 50 countries. The general 
secretary is Dr, Harold F. Dorn, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
These resolutions, which I submit on my own 
initiative and not at the request of the 
Union, included the following statements: 

“2. In view of evidence that certain types 
of cancer result from exposure to agents that 
enter the body from the external environ- 
ment, a basis for the prevention of these 
types of cancer is afforded by identification 
of sources of exposure to such agents and 
development of feasible measures for mini- 
mizing exposure of human populations. 

“3. In the case of agents that are known to 
be capable of eliciting cancer in man, the 
desirability of minimizing exposure to such 
agents is clear. 

4. In the case of agents whose carcino- 
genicity for man is not known but which 
elicit cancer in experiments conducted upon 
animals, although it is recognized that the 
development of cancer in response to such 
materials may be conditioned by the type 
of exposure, notably the species of animal 
or the route of administration, it is not pru- 
dent to regard such agents as harmless for 
man. 

“5, Evidence exists to show that the time 
of appearance of tumors after exposure to 
carcinogenic agents is, within limits, de- 
pendent upon the dose and the frequency 
of exposure; but small doses and even a 
single dose may elicit tumors, notably after 
prolonged latent periods. In view of the 
latter finding and in view of the summative 
carcinogenic effect of repeated small doses, 
concepts of ‘safe, threshold doses’ are dubious 
where complete control of a hazard involving 
exposure to carcinogenic agents is desired. 

“9. The Godesberg proposals (the Godes- 
berg proposals are exhibit E) are recom- 
mended to the International Union Against 
Cancer as providing sound general concepts 
for guidance of thought in the matter of 
food dyes and additives. 

10. In view of the contamination of foods 
by residues of pesticides, weedkillers and 
other foreign materials applied to food or to 
food-precursors for various purposes, and in 
view of the carcinogenic action upon animals 
of certain of these substances, cancer result- 
ing in a variety of internal organs, and in 
view of the exceedingly great technical diffi- 
culties in detection by epidemiological meth- 
ods of any possible cancer hazards for man 
presented by such materials, it is felt that 
such materials should be subjected to the 
same toxicological scrutiny recommended in 
the Godesberg proposals (the Godesberg pro- 
posals are exhibit E) for evaluation of food 
additives.” 

Nearly a score of carcinogenic food addi- 
tives and contaminants were described in the 
September 1956 issue of the AMA Archives 
of Pathology (exhibit L) in an article by Dr. 
W. C. Hueper, chief, Environmental Cancer 
Section, National Cancer Institute, United 
States Public Health Service. 

This article was presented at the recent 
symposium on food additives conducted by 
the International Union Against Cancer in 
Rome in August 1956. That symposium was 
attended by 40 scientists from 21 countries, 
including officials of the United States Public 
Health Service and Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Resolutions adopted at that sym- 
posium will be published in a forthcoming 
issue of Acta Unio Internationalis Contra 
Cancrum. I note you have an advance copy 
of those resolutions, which specifically en- 
dorse the position that no substance should 
be approved for use in foods if it induces 
cancer in any species of animal at any dose. 

In view of these repeated findings by large 
groups of experts, consumers cannot have 
confidence in the safety of-their food supply 
if new legislation falls to specifically exclude 
from food substances found to induce cancer, 
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High levels of consumer protection have 
been achieved against well recognized haz- 
ards, but a basic advance in philosophy is 
needed for protection against the more 
subtle, delayed-action hazards, such as car- 
cinogens. Consideration of these chemical 
agents of disease stands about in the posi- 
tion of thought 50 to a hundred years ago on 
microbial agents of disease. It was long 
doubted that a few tiny microbes could prop- 
agate in the body and cause disease. Today, 
there is much incredulous inertia over the 
public health aspects of discoveries that a 
few tiny molecules can start a body cell 
propagating to form cancer. Yet it is upon 
this molecular-cellular level that the phe- 
nomena of cancer causation take place. 

In the United States, where 1 in every 4 
persons is estimated to develop cancer, pru- 
dence requires every effort to minimize ex- 
posures to chemical agents known to incite 
this disease. These agents are of widely 
varying molecular structure, but among them 
a recurring common denominator is that 
they tend to be biologically foreign sub- 
stances that cells have not in the course of 
evolution learned to handle. This is a basic 
reason for concern over the growing custom 
of adding biologically foreign substances to 
food for various immediate technical pur- 
poses. It is simply not in the public inter- 
est to expose consumers to the unforeseeable 
risks of a host of biologically foreign food 
additives that may provide eye-appeal or 
advertising values but offer no nutritive 
benefit. 

Pretesting of food additives upon animals, 
called for by all food-law amendments pro- 
posed in the last Congress, is unquestionably 
a desirable screening procedure; but it 
would be dubious practice to permit on this 
basis the addition to food of any chemical 
whatsoever simply on the grounds that such 
chemicals had not harmed some animals. 
Yet this is implicit in the industry-sup- 
ported bills. At hearings in the last Con- 
gress, the American Public Health Associ- 
ation’s food and nutrition section endorsed 
the National Research Council's position that 
decision to use an additive in food should 
be based, not only on assurance that it will 
be safe, but also that it will benefit the 
consumer; and pointed out that tests on 
animals cannot provide absolute assurance 
that an additive or any given dose of an 
additive will be completely safe for human 
beings. As an example, beta-naphthyla- 
mine, from which some presently-used food 
dyes are manufactured, is recognized as 
capable of causing cancer in man but not in 

rats or mice. If a single substance of this 

sort slips by the pretesting arrangements of 
the proposed bills, incalculable harm can 
result. 

The wisdom of diverting large sums and 
a substantial part of the scientific personnel 
of the Nation to the testing of innumerable 
nonnutritive food additives for safety is 
dubious when fundamental questions as to 
what constitutes good nutrition remain to 
be solved. The consumer needs food for life 
and health, not protestations that he is pay- 
ing his money for nonnourishing substances 
that someone else thinks will probably not 
harm him. 

Public confidence in such protestations 
cannot be enhanced by the facts that the 
cancer-inciting action of one of the most 
dangerous carcinogens was discovered by the 
staff of a leading chemical manufacturer, 
but the senior scientist who made the dis- 
covery promptly lost his job. For the nearly 
20 years that have since elapsed, manfac- 
ture of this substance has continued and it 
has been used to make food dyes. Mean- 
time, consumers have been to wait 
several decades for decisions by juries of test 
rats and dogs as to the safety of these dyes. 
While the argument has gone on, upward 
of half a million pounds of dyes made from 
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this substance have been certified for use in 
Tood. 

This type of experience is not unique. Al- 
though industrial research can be justly 
proud of high levels of achievement and in- 
tegrity, there are instances where industry, 
government and university scientists have 
been fired or had their research terminated 
when their studies touched hazards associ- 
ated with products of commercial interest. 

In pretesting additives on animals, effects 
of carcinogens can be suppressed by inten- 
tion or accident through solvents or diets, 
as apparent from testimony before your 
committee by Dr. Willard Machle. Proposed 
amendments to the food law require the 
Secretary to act on admission of new food 
additives within 90 days after receiving pre- 
testing data from manufacturers, This pe- 
riod would not permit FDA to restudy a pro- 
posed additive for carcinogenicity under dif- 
ferent solvent, diet or other conditions of 
test, which FDA has stated require several 
years. Yet the industry-supported bill would 
enable the manufacturer to take FDA to 
court and force approval for the additive on 
the basis of the manufacturer's data as to 
its safety. A declaratory Judgment obtained 
under such circumstances would place a last- 
ing seal of approval on the compound. 

In view of these circumstances, in view of 
many considerations among which a few 
have been touched upon in this letter, in 
view of the need for conservative prudence 
in all matters affecting the food supply of 
the Nation, it seems clear that food additive 
legislation to safeguard consumers could 
evolve more soundly if food industries agreed 
upon their fundamental needs for genuinely 
useful additives, and then sought approval 
for a minimum of necessary, thoroughly 
studied substances mutually and generally 
agreed upon as safe and beneficial. 

A precedent for this procedure is afforded 
by the 1938 agreement to limit artificial food 
colors to a list specified in FDA Coal Tar 
Color Regulations. This list could logically 
be extended to additives other than colors. 
Consumers merit such primary considera- 
tion, for a large part of the population does 
not raise its own food, but is dependent on 
processed foods and is a captive population 
in respect to what it can eat and what food 
adulterants it must accept. 

The human digestive tract provides an 
endless and understandably attractive out- 
let for products of chemical ingenuity; but 
the health and power of the Nation depend 
in large part on its food, and it is to our 
peril if the human digestive tract is legis- 
lated into the role of a sewer for disposal 
of chemicals that afford only commercial ad- 
vantages. 

Reluctance of some major food indus- 
tries to become outlets for byproducts of 
chemical imagination was indicated in hear- 
ings before your committee by Dr. L. G. Cox 
and Dr. Roy C. Newton, representing lead- 
ing food processors. Their statements and 
the statements of food industry organiza- 
tions at hearings in the 84th Congress em- 
phasize the desire of food industries to per- 
form to the best of their ability their vital 
and honorable role in providing the Nation 
with wholesome food. 

In 1823, President Monroe enunciated the 
doctrine that the Americas were no longer 
open to exploitation by foreign powers. It 
seems time to enunciate the doctrine that 
the American stomach is no longer open to 
exploitation by biologically foreign food adul- 
terants. 

In the present Congress, food industries 
have the opportunity to take a definitive 
stand for wholesome foods through support 
of your bill with provision that cancer-in- 
citing substances should under no circum- 
stances be introduced itno food. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM E. SMITH, M. D. 
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Morality and Security: The Forgotten 
Equation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. PAS TORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. Preisdent, I re- 
quest permission to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article writ- 
ten by Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
reprint of this article appeared in the 
magazine America on December 1, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORALITY AND SECURITY: 
EQUATIÓN 
(By Thomas E. Murray) 

The Christian efort at peacemaking from 
its origin undertook the task of civilizing 
warfare, It set itself against pacificism—tbe 
notion that war is always immoral. But it 
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set itself even more strongly against barbar- 
ism—the notion that the use of armed force 
is not subject to any moral restraints. 
Against these two extremes the tradition as- 
serts that war can be a moral action, but only 
if it is limited in its purposes and methods by 
the norms of justice, 

The fact today is that the Christian tradi- 
tion of civilized warfare has been ruptured 
The chief cause of the rupture has been the 
doctrine of total war fought to total victory— 
the kind of victory that looks to the total 
ruin of the enemy nation. This doctrine of 
totalization of war represents a regression to- 
ward barbarism. It is contrary to the central 
assertion of the civilized tradition, that the 
aims of war are limited, and that the use of 
force in war is likewise limited, not merely 
by political and military counsels of expedi- 
ency, but primarily by the moral principle of 
Justice. 

THE DRIFT INTO BARBARISM 


I need not trace the history of the rupture 
of this civilized tradition; many of you 
doubtless know it better than I. The pa- 
triotism of the French Revolution gave birth 
to the concept of the nation in arms, which 
led to the idea of universal military con- 
Scription, Our own Civil War foreshadowed 
the fatal notion that victory in war means 
- Unconditional surrender. A further step 
toward’ the concept of total war to total 
Victory was the rejection by the belligerent 
governments and peoples of Pope Benedict 
XV's proposals, made on August 1, 1917, for 
a negotiated peace. 

The historically decisive stride in the same 
direction was taken in World War II by the 
inception of obliteration bombing. One 
Purpose of this new kind of air attack was 
to terrorize the enemy civil population, in 
particular the industrial worker. The de- 
Veloping logic of total war showed Itself in 
the disastrous announcement at Casablanca 
in 1943 that unconditional surrender was 
the war aim of the Allied Powers. The im- 
moral decision that the civillan population 
has no claim to immunity from destruction 
in war was ratified, with most fearful effec- 
tiveness, by the unfortunate American 
decision to drop atomic bombs on Hiro- 
Shima and Nagasaki. 

Since World War II the technical possi- 
bilities for obliteration bombing have now 
become unlimited. The United States dis- 
Covered the secret of the hydrogen bomb; 
later the Soviet Union came upon the same 
secret. The significance of this technological 
achievement cannot be exaggerated. Weap- 
ons of war have moved up into a new order 
Of magnitude. Now the barbaric doctrine 
that everybody may be killed in war is 
assured of success. Now everybody can be 
killed in war—easily, quickly, cheaply. 

Throughout the course of this whole his- 
torical development, no one has ever made 
the argument that war ought to be made 
total as a matter of reason and right. War 
Simply became more and more total as a 
Matter of fact and possibility. The im- 
Moral impulses of exaggerated nationalism 

nm the development. The material 
Achievements of modern technology com- 
Pleted it. Technological progress has finally 
removed all the limitations formerly im- 
Posed on warfare by pure circumstances—by 
restricted financial resources, by difficulties 
in transport and communications and, most 
important, by inferior weaponry.- 

This is the historic juncture at which we 
now stand. If limitations are to be imposed 
On warfare today, they can be imposed only 
by the free decisions of men. No other 
Source of limitation presently exists. This is 
Why we stand at a parting of the ways. Two 
Paths are open. In his encyclical of Novem- 
ber 2, 1956, Pope Pius XII called one “the 
Toad of justice,” and the other “the steep 
slope of violence.” 
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MAN AT A MORAL CROSSROADS 


Man can choose to let the mad logic of 
total war dictate his decisions with regard 
to military policies and weapons programs. 
This steep slope of violence, followed far 
enough, leads toward the totality of ruin 
implicit in the today’s technologically cer- 
tain fact: Everybody can now be killed in 
war. 

Or man can choose to shake off the hold 
which this mad logic has fastened upon his 
mind. He can elect to return to the road of 
justice—to the civilized tradition of limited 
warfare. He can ize that the enter- 
prise of war is inherently subject to certain 
limitations in its purposes and methods; 
that these limitations find their original 
source and their final authority in the moral 
order; that this order is sanctioned by God; 
that its precepts are therefore absolute in 
their command over all human action, in- 
cluding the action of war. 

Only along this path of moral choice, as I 
shall say, will men find their way to security. 
In the last analysis, only the principle of 
justice can draw the line between civilized 
warfare and sheer massacre, between legiti- 
mate defense of the basic order of human 
life and the barbaric destruction of all order 
in human life. Unless this line is drawn, 
with absolute firmness, there can be no solid 
foundation for human security. 

I do not say that it will be easy to draw 
the line at which the civilian claim to im- 
munity from violence in war asserts itself 
in the face of the counsels of military expe- 
diency. But Ido say that this civilian claim 
is made in the inviolable name of justice 
and that all military operations, defensive 
or retaliatory, must respect it. All expedi- 
encies cede in the face of right. 

Similarly, I do not maintain that it will be 
easy to reverse the trend of a century-old 
regression into the immoral concept of war 
as total, and to reaffirm the trend of the 
Christian tradition toward the concept of 
war as limited. But I do maintain that this 
task is not impossible. It is always within 
the power of man to abandon false ideas and 
to dismantle the institutions built upon 
them. He can therefore do away with the 
idea and institution of total war, if only he 
decides firmly enough that he wants to do 
so, and that in the nuclear age he must do so, 

He has already been powerfully helped to 
this decision by the facts themselves. On 
the practical level, the bankruptcy of any 
policy of total war is today amply evident. 
A total nuclear war, fought to a total victory, 
could only mean total woe. It would mean 
woe to the vanquished, in a sense far beyond 
the savage meaning of that barbarian cry. 
And it would mean woe to the victor too, 
when he found himself in a world of ruins, 
amid a humanity which would bear death 
in its very bones. Here is an argument that 
must give pause even to the most cynical 
exponents of violence. 

For us, however, the rejection of total war 
must be more solidly based. Our appeal 
must be to the high principles of justice that 
lie at the heart of the western tradition 
of civilized warfare. Human reason has 
never refuted these high principles; the will 
of man has simply abandoned them. The 
tradition did not succumb to argument, but 
only to fact—to the fact of man’s passions, 
as they are aroused by the violence of war 
and proceed to arm themselves with the 
products of technology, - 

Here perhaps I should note that the reason 
and moral conscience of America, too, have 
been obscured by the dark fires of wartime 
passion. Upon us, as upon other nations, 
there rests a responsibility for the rupture 
of the tradition of civilized warfare. For 
this reason, no less than for any other, there 
rests upon us a responsibility for repairing 
the breach. $ 
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The principles of the traditions are still 
with us, in all their undiminished vitality. 
The problem is to translate them into practis 
cal conclusions in two areas of urgent con- 
cern—first, in our military policy in general, 
and second, in a weapons program that will 
support our military policies. Here is the 
way I see the structure of the problem, 


OUR PRESENT DEFENSE PROBLEM 


The present goal of all the policies of the 
United States is to force the conflict with 
communism out of the field of armed vio- 
lence into the areas of diplomacy, politics 
and economics. These areas are highly com- 
petitive indeed; but competition in them 
does not mean bloodshed. They are the 
chosen areas in which we undertake to urge 
the cause of justice for all men. Moreover, 
we must be continually mindful that the 
conflict with communism is basically spirit- 
ual; therefore, our victory will not be won 
without recourse to the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God. 

The primary military contribution toward 
this general American goal must be the main- 
tenance of the capacity to deter all unjust 
aggression, even of a limited kind. The pri- 
macy of this function of force is reinforced 
today, because our principal enemy will be 
restrained from the use of force only if we 
58 him that it will prove too costly to 

m. 

This policy of deterrence may fail. Mili- 
tary aggression of one kind or another may 
occur. Peaceful methods of rectifying the 
injustice thus committed may likewise fail. 
We shall then be forced into war. This con- 
tingency must be faced now. The problem 
is to determine, in advance of this contin- 
gency, the military policies that will be con- 
sistent with the tradition of civilized warfare. 

At one extreme, justice requires that we 
reject the concept of total nuclear warfare. 
The bald fact that large nuclear bombs can 
wipe out whole civilian populations does not 
put an end to the claim of the civilian to 
immunity from the violence of war. 

At the other extreme, our tradition of 
civilized warfare does not require that we 
succumb to the deception involved in the 
Soviet proposal that all use of nuclear weap- 
ons be outlawed. This propaganda aims to 
make the world believe that any use of nu- 
clear weapons inevitably means the totali- 
zation of the conflict. This is not true. A 
nuclear war can still be a limited war. To 
believe otherwise is to deny that man is a 
rational being capable of controlling his own 
actions. It is likewise to assert that Ameri- 
can military men are incapable of making 
intelligently moral use of their new weapon. 

Furthermore, in the present situation of 
international lawlessness, a total renuncia- 
tion of nuclear armaments by the United 
States would mean the betrayal of our moral 
tradition, which requires that we should 
not abandon the cause of justice or leave 
ourselves unprepared to defend it effectively. 

Both of these extremes contain the moral 
fallacy of totalization. Between them we 
must find a middle course, the road of jus- 
tice. It leads to a firmly defined but flexible 
military policy that will recognize two prin- 
ciples as controlling in the use of nuclear 
arms: first, the military principle of neces- 
sity of usefulness; and, second, the higher 
moral principle of justice in the use of force. 

This brings me to the next question. It 
is the practical question of developing a 
nuclear-weapons program which will be con- 
sistent with the foregoing general military 
policies. 

Here I want to lay all possible emphasis 
on the initial principle that our military 
policies must control our weapons program. 
The fatal error we are presently in danger 
of making is that of allowing weapons to 
dictate policy. The danger is really twofold: 
First, lest we allow weapons technology to 
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control the weapons program; and second, 
lest we allow the stockpiled results of the 
weapons program to control military poli- 
cles with regard to the use of the stockpile. 
To succumb to these related dangers would 
be to turn the whole of United States policy 
upside down. 
RATIONAL NUCLEAR ARMAMENT 

Early this year I outlined a nuclear- 
weapons program that would avert these 
dangers and give to moral principles and 
military policies their proper primacy over 
weapons. To the program I gave the title, 
“Rational Nuclear Armament.” There were 
three proposals. 

The first concerned the size of thermo- 
nuclear bombs. Three considerations led me 
to my position. I stated the first in a speech 
given on November 17, 1955, when I said 
that the advent of the H-bomb “taught us, 
not only that we had a new weapon, but that 
we had a different kind of weapon * * * 
The thermonuclear bomb crosses the thresh- 
old into a separate category of power" 
(America, December 3, 1955, p. 269). 

fhe second consideration, Closely related 
to the first, is the fact that it is technologi- 
cally possible to enlarge indefinitely the qual- 
itatively new dimension of destructiveness 
created by the hydrogen bomb. I adverted 
to this fact in a statement before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament on April 12, 
1956, in these words: “We know that there 
is no upper limit to the size of bombs that 
can be made” (America, April 28, 1956, 
P. 100). 

The third consideration is likewise some- 
thing that we know. As I put it in the No- 
vember 1955 speech cited above, “there is a 
limit to the number of large thermonuclear 
explosions that the human race can with- 
stand without harmful bodily effects,” con- 
sequent on radioactive products. 

From these three considerations a con- 
clusion follows. We ourselves must make a 
responsible decision with regard to the size 
of H-bombs that we undertake to manufac- 
ture. This decision is not only technological 
and military, but also moral. It must be 
controlled by the moral principle of justice 
as well as by the military principle of useful- 
ness. My proposal was that we make this 
imperative decision, setting an upper limit to 
the size of H-bombs to be placed in stock- 

“pile. I have already given it as my conyic- 
tion that the weapons we have in hand are 
large enough. Indeed, they may prove to 
be too large. Once we make this decision re- 
garding size, we can be free to give attention 
to the problem of improving the deliver- 
ability and consequently the military useful- 
ness of weapons in the range up to this limit, 
In addition, we should set a limit to the 
‘number, as well as to the size, of the large 
weapons that we accumulate. The reason 
is the presumption that there are only a lim- 
ited number of uses, militarily and morally 
justifiable, to which they might be put. 

My second proposal was that we concen- 
trate increasingly on the development of 
nuclear weapons in the lower order of de- 
structiveness and that we equip ourselves 
with a wide range of weapons in this order. 
The purpose of this policy is to strengthen 
our capabilities for waging all the kinds of 
limited warfare into which we may possibly 
be forced. 


Third, I came to the question of tests. 
Recently there has been much debate con- 
cerning the hazards to health involved in 
past and continued testing of large nuclear 
weapons. This is an area in which at the 
present time a great deal of uncertainty ex- 
ists. The greatest possible study ought to be 
given to the entire problem of the dangers 
to health involved in the testing and use of 
nuclear weapons. However, my proposals 
have grounds of their own, even apart from 
the problem of these hazards. They follow 
from the two major policy decisions I have 
recommended. My proposals are, first, that 
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no tests should be held of weapons whose 
magnitude would exceed the upper limit 
which we must set to the size of our nuclear 
weapons. Second, that we should accelerate 
the testing of a wide range of weapons in 
the lower order of nuclear force. The rea- 
son is that our objective should be a balanced 
stockpile, suited to every strategic and tacti- 
cal need, but confined within the bounds set 
by justice to the use of force. 

The weapons program I proposed is ra- 
tional in two senses. It is consistent with 
the moral principies of the civilized tradi- 
tion, and it is adapted to the military neces- 
sities of the nuclear age. 

One further comment needs to be made. 
My proposals for a rational weapons pro- 
gram have to be considered as a structured 
unit, consistent in themselves and with their 
premises. This is particularly true of the 
proposal with regard to tests. This proposal 
cannot be called substantially similar to any 
of the proposals that were made during the 
recent election campaign. 

The program that I propose is designed 
to carry us through the critical era of uncer- 
tain duration which confronts us. The crisis 
concerns, at bottom, the nature of man. 
But by the same token, it concerns the na- 
ture of war as a human action. The danger 
in the crisis is lest we commit ourselves 
to the steep slope of violence that ends in 
the abyss. But let us not overlook the op- 
portunity which the crisis likewise presents— 
the greatly historic opportunity to choose 
the road of justice and to undertake the 
restoration of the tradition of civilized war- 
fare. 

It is with a view to grasping this oppor- 
tunity that I put forward my program for 
rational nuclear armament. Its several pro- 
posals are counsels of strength, not of weak- 
ness. But the strength they counsel is both 
military and moral. Therefore, they consti- 
tute a program for security in the present 
crisis. They recognize that the security of 
America does not reside solely in its military 
power but more basically in its moral 
strength—the kind of strength that ulti- 
mately controls the use of power and makes 
it serve the ends of justice. 


MORALITY AND SECURITY 


Our national and international security 
has been undermined today largely by the 
rupture of the tradition of civilized war- 
fare. This, and not the discovery of atomic 
energy, lies at the root of the terror expe- 
rienced by the world at the thought of war. 
There will be no security as long as the 
rupture of the tradition endures. We shall 
have no security as long as we are prisoners 
of the moral fallacy of totalization, that is, 
as long as we consent to the immoral notion 
of total war, as long as we dream of the im- 
possible notion of total victory, and as long 
as we cherish the empty illusion that our 
national security is totally reposed in mas- 
sive military might. These fallacies furnish 
the impulse toward the steep slope of vio- 
lence. 

A program of rational nuclear armament 
would go far toward rescuing us from these 
disastrous fallacies. In setting us on the 
road of justice it would likewise set us on 
the road to security. 

A balanced stockpile, resting on a broad 
base of small atomic weapons, would not 
indeed be the most destructive stockpile 
that we are capable of producing. It would 
not contain the increasingly immense weap- 
ons that the United States could manufac- 
ture, if we wanted, but that we could not 
use without carrying the enterprise of war- 
Tare over that fixed line, drawn by the prin- 
ciples of justice, which divides civilized 
warfare from barbarism. Moreover, the kind 
of stockpile I propose would not be the 
cheapest that could be assembled; it would 
not equip us to deal out the greatest number 
of deaths for the least number of dollars. 
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But for my part, I reject the reckless line 
of thought which would identify our na- 
tional security with the accumulation of 
the most destructive possible nuclear arsenal 
and the cheapest possible nuclear arsenal. 
This kind of armament, heavily overweighted 
on the side of megaton bombs, would make 
neither military nor moral sense. It would 
not strengthen our military position in the 
face of threats from the Soviet Union or 
from other sources, Still less would it but- 
tress our moral standing in the eyes of the 
international community. On the eontrary. 
it would endanger both. And it would, in 
consequence, undermine our security. 

This brings me to what I call “the forgot- 
ten equation.” Imean the equation between 
morality and security. This equation is in- 
herent in the Western tradition. The first 
security that a civilized nation must pro- 
tect is the security of its own moral life. 
The nation is secure in proportion to its 
fidelity to the moral norms that form the 
spiritual substance of the national life. 
Concretely, if the Upited States is obliged 
to have recourse to armed force in its own 
defense, it must understand that it is com- 
mitted to a moral use of force, on penalty 
of seli-destruction—I mean the destruction 
of its moral self. 

The security which America seeks cannot 
be simply physical, It must also mean the 
protection of the spiritual identity of Amer- 
ica as a member of the family of civilized 
nations. If America were to lose its own 
soul by sins of unjust violence, it matters 
little what else it might gain. 

The tragedy is that in our day this equa- 
tlon between security and morality has been 
forgotton. We have come to believe that 
security means only one thing—massive 
power. And we have forgotton that the 
methods of power, when used in violation of 
the canons of justice, will undermine the 
basic moral security of the whole edifice of 
civilization which they should undertake to 
protect. A 

The equation between morality and secur- 
ity is, I say, part of our tradition. The 
nuclear age has confronted us with another 
equation whose ultimate terms are terrible 
indeed. I mean the equation between the 
immoral use of nuclear force and the de- 
struction of all human security, even the 
fundamental security of human life itself. 
Surely this new equation should serve to jog 
our memories and bring to mind the old 
equation that we have forgotton. The re- 
forging of the broken link between morality 
and security is itself an important element 
in the restoration of the tradition of civilized 
warfare, 

To this task of restoration we are sum- 
moned today by the stringent demand of a 
moral obligation. It is a duty that we owe 
to ourselves as a civilized Nation, It is 
further a duty that we owe to Almighty God, 
whose percepts presided over the formation 
of our constitutional commonwealth. 


God’s Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
one of Arizona's outstanding citizens, 
Mr. Stephen C. Shadegg, has written for 
the Episcopal Church and its members a 
paper entitled God's Time.” This writ- 
ing is so thought provoking and so typi- 
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fies the people of this country who recog- 
nize our real strength as being a spiritual 
one, that I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, so that all may benefit by reading it. 

Stephen C. Shadegg is senior warden 
of Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, Ariz., and 
is in his third year as chairman for lay- 
men's work in the missionary district of 
Arizona; 1952 man-of-the-year in Phoe- 
nix, Mr. Shadegg is in the pharmaceut- 
ical manufacturing business. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gon’s TIME 
(By Stephen C. Shadegg) 

Not long ago a friend of mine was return- 
ing from an assignment he had accepted as a 
layman in the church. He found himself 
sharing a pullman seat with a clergyman of 
another communion. Their conversation 
Started, naturally enough, with their present 
travels. 

My friend explained where he had been 
and what he had been doing. He told of his 
Work as a member of the presiding bishop’s 
committee on laymen’s work in the Episco- 
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The clergyman was most interested. He 
congratulated my friend for his efforts and 
said, “And you do this all on your own 
time?“ 

My friend replied, “No, I do all these things 
on God's time.” 

GOD'S TIME 

Our lives are truly lived on God's time. 
He gives us life, health, talent, all our physi- 
Cal and mental resources, and then confirms 
His omnipotence by giving us freedom of 
choice. 

If we accept these great gifts and ac- 
knowledge the Giver, then our total attitude 
toward our every day life must change. And 
every Christian layman must make this basic 
&acRnowle nt before he can become an 
effective instrument of God's work. 


BE MINDFUL OF THE OWNER 


I once loaned a friend a power tool from 
my hobby shop. He used it with great care 
complete a project at his home. Each 
night he put it back in its case with the chips 
and sawdust brushed away. When he re- 
turned it to me he said, “I was mindful cach 
sy I used this thing that it belonged to 
ou.” 

Since our lives belong to God who gave 
hem to us, should we not also be mindful 
as we use them each day that we are holders 
Only in temporary possession of the bountiful 
Sifts of a loving Father. 

Certainly God means for us to use our lives 

Our every day work to acquire shelter and 
food for our families, to earn those things 
Which add to our creature comforts. But this 
fact only increases our debt to Him. 

DO IT YOURSELF 


There is a current enthusiasm for “do 
it yourself” projects. We are constantly 
bombarded by advertisements telling us we 
Can paint the bathroom or repair the cellar 
Steps or build a bookcase or a planting box, 
and a great many of us find relaxation and 
Profit in doing these things which are not 
Connected with our regular occupation. 

Our Lord was speaking to laymen like 
you and me when he said Go ye into all the 
World and preach the Gospel.” And He did 
Not reserve that statement for commence- 
Ment exercises at some theological school. 

THE TIME Is NOW 
Our world is currently divided into two 
camps. Most of us, who are not com- 
Pletely preoccupied by the material pro- 
Guctivity of our civilization, are aware of this 
struggle. We know there is a conflict of 
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ideology which will never be resolved with- 
out total victory for one side or the other. 

We are sometimes vaguely, sometimes 
acutely, aware of the disharmony of our 
times. Some of us even get around to the 
point where we ask ourselves, Is there some- 
thing I can do about it?” 

FIRE 


If the house halfway down the block sud- 
denly caught on fire, you would not turn 
your back, shrug your shoulders and say, 
“It is the fire department's job to discover 
fires and to extinguish them.” 

Our world abroad and at home is flaming 
with a force far more destructive than fire. 
Can we turn our backs and say “It is the 
clergyman's job to overpower the forces of 
spiritual and moral decay which threaten 
us”? 

PASSIVE ACQUIESCENCE 

Monday through Saturday we are quite 
willing to accept all the benefits of freedom 
and of peaceful society here at home which 
were created for us by the Holy- Spirit. 
Our political institutions, which we prize, 
were not the result of the signing of any 
declaration or constitution hy a group of 
individuals. Yet we have come to accept 
the privilege of political freedom, of economic 
opportunity and social advancement as 
rightful possessions. 

Our failures can best be recognized when 
we admit that most of us are only passive- 
ly acquiescent when we say, “Almighty God, 
Father of all mercies, we, Thine unworthy 
servants, do give Thee most humble and 
hearty thanks for dll Thy goodness and loy- 
ing kindness to us.” 

Americans are great for organizations. We 
organize the umpteen agencies of the Com- 
munity- Chest. We help feed the orphans 
in Korea. , We give our blood to the Red 
Cross. We unite with service clubs which 
are organized with lofty ideals as an ob- 
jective. But too many of us do these things 
without knowing why we do them. 


The only compelling reason for you to 
work on the Community Chest, give blood 
to the Red Cross, or serve on the Boy Scout 
Council is to be found in this direction: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind * * *. And * * *, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


GIVE ME A JOB 


In any church there are always many 
people who express a sincere desire to do 
something. They serve on vestries, they work 
in the women's organizations, the every 
member canvass, and all the multitudinous 
groups which go to make up the parish 
life. 2 

Concerned Christians are always seeking 
some program, but we must recognize that it 
is absolutely necessary to be God's servant 
before you can do God's work. This is not 
an easy arrangement to achieve, it requires 
complete and total surrender and commit- 
ment. 

How many times have you refused some- 
thing because you say, “I do not want to be 
under any obligaticn.” i 

The ego in man rebels against acknowledg- 
ing our total indebtedness to the Creator. 
Yet there is no other point of departure. 
We must confess our total obligation before 
we can make total commitment. If we are 
totally committed, then we can no longer 
discharge our obligation to Almighty God 
by giving Him an hour of His time on Sunday 
morning, and for our previous passive acqui- 
escence we substitute a passionate affirma- 
tion. 

Only total commitment can make us true 
witnesses, that our hearts may be unfeign- 
edly thankful; and that we show forth Thy 
praise, not only with our lips, but in our 
lives, by giving up ourselves to Thy service. 
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There is an old bromide that a public 
speaker should stand up to be seen, speak 
up to be heard, and sit down to be appre- 
ciated. It might be said that a Christian 
layman must necessarily kneel before God 
in humility, stand up for God In gratitude, 
and speak out for God with courage. 

GOD'S WORK! OUR PLACE IN IT 


God's work is to bring peace to all men and 
our assignment is to work and to pray and 
to give for the spread of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth. 

The committed layman will find that every 
hour of every day there is opportunity to use 
God's time for God's purpose. He will meas- 
ure every act of his life, every statement 
he makes, every business arrangement he 
concludes against that one perfect standard 
of morality and love and conduct established 
for all men to see and follow by our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

St. Paul says, “There are varieties of gifts 
but the same spirit. There are varieties of 
service but the same Lord. There are vari- 
eties of working, but it is the same God who 
inspires them all in every one. To each is 
given the manifestation of the Spirit for the 
common good.“ ' And then he says that all 
men receive certain gifts, some of knowledge 
or of faith, some of healing, some of proph- 
ecy, some of working miracles. 

OUR ASSIGNMENT 

So we are commissioned, you and I, to use 
what gifts we possess for the good of all men. 
God, the Holy Spirit, is in each one of us. 
Therefore, we must be committed to His 
divine purpose. We must both be and do, 
God’s church grows and functions through 
us, and we function and grow through God's 
church. 


DEEPEN THE WORSHIP SERVICE 


It is our task as Christian laymen to 
deepen and strengthen the worship of our 
church. We cannot be God's servants and 
do Gcd's work unless we know God's pur- 
pose for us. We cannot do, be, or know 
without God's help. 

To help us in this phase of our assignment, 
we have the gospel of the word and sacra- 
ments, the strengthening help of daily 
prayer, and the-inspiration of a vital faith 
preserved and bequeathed to us by the 
Church of the Apostolic Succession. 

To deepen our own worship and that of 
those about us, we must certainly know more 
about the worship of the church through 
the study of scripture, through the reading 
of church history and doctrine, through the 
participation in quiet weekends and medita- 
tions. 

Because we are weak human beings, the 
habits and patterns we establish in our lives 
are important. It is easy to be in church 
every Sunday. It is most difficult to make 
it Just once a month. 

We deepen and strengthen our worship 
when we bring God into our daily lives and 
daily conversations, and certainly in all our 
plans for the future. 


EXTEND CHRIST'S KINGDOM 


It is also our responsibility to extend 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth, for we are mem- 
bers of that blessed company of all faith- 
ful people which is the mystical body of 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

When our commitment to Him becomes 
total, when we substitute a passionate affir- 
mation for a passive acquiescence, we are 
then compelled to be evangelists by our lives 
and our every act. 

We can and should survey the needs of our 
church. We should be familiar with the 
church's program at home and overseas. 
Perhaps there is a parish mission near us 
which needs activating. Perhaps i* is the 


2Revised standard version. 
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man at the next desk who needs an invita- 
tion to join you in the worship of God. 
We go through life knowing many people 
on a rather casual basis. We are willing 
to discuss politics, business, baseball, the 
world’s affairs, the boss’ failure, and sex 
with almost anyone we know. Why should 
we then be reluctant to discuss the one 
thing most important in our lives and in 
the life of every individual we meet? 
SUPPORT 


Whatever we give to God is no more than 
returning to Him what is already rightfully 
His. Some people will criticize the rector 
for always discussing money. Some people 
will say, “The church never calls on me 
unless there is an every member canvass.” 

Unfortunately, many clergymen are fright- 
ened by money and budgets. We have com- 
pelled the church in many instances to live 
on handouts and by subterfuge such as 
waffle suppers, ice cream socials, Chinese 
auctions, and so forth. 

Certainly our Lord discussed money many 
times. Every activity in which you and. I 
participate costs us something, lodge mem- 
bership, politics, the country club, service 
club, the polio foundation, and usually a 
man’s interest in a project can be measured 
by the amount of financial support he gives 
to that project. 

St. Paul lays enormous stress on the im- 
portance of the gift of faith. If you want to 
strengthen your personal faith, deepen your 
personal religious life, and extend God's 
Kingdom, you take the first great step when 
you begin to tithe. The every-member can- 
vass is the opportunity to do something in 
& concrete material way to express our faith, 

d it is far more beneficial for the giver 
than for the receiver. 

USE YOUR SPECIAL TALENTS 


As God gives us wisdom, knowledge, faith, 
healing, miracles, and prophecy, and as we 
accept these gifts, we also accept the respon- 
sibility of using them in God's service. 

Businessmen can assist with the business 
affairs of the church and its fiscal policies. 
Advertising men can use their special skill 
to make the church known. Engineers and 
social workers can survey the needs and op- 
portunities of the parish. Each man, in his 
own work, can and must be a missionary. 

God's time is eternity. You and I have 
only a few fleeting seconds in history. Ours 
is a desperate urgency. 

With God's help, we can be His servants. 
With God’s help, we can do His work. For 
this we were created. For this God gave us 
our talents. For this God loans us His time. 

We beseech Thee, give us that due sense of 
all Thy mercies, that our hearts may be 
unfeignedly thankful; and that we show 
forth Thy praise, not only with our lips, but 
in our lives, by giving up ourselves to Thy 
service, and by walking before Thee in holi- 
ness and righteousness all our days; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom, with Thee, 
and the Holy Ghost, be all honor and glory, 
world without end. Amen. 


Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
lowing editorial from the South Bend, 
Ind., Tribune of February 18 concerning 
the problem of ever-growing deficits in 
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the operation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment: 
Man. FINANCING PROBLEM 
In good and bad economic times, the 
Post Office Department has operated in the 
red. A series of balanced annual budgets 


‘in that Department would be sensational 


news. 

The habit of regarding this condition as 
normal, however, is becoming more em- 
barrassing now. The idea that ever-bigger 
postal deficits can be safely added to the 
general tax load is definitely outmoded. 

Since the end of World War II the tra- 
ditional” postal deficit has been balloon- 
ing. In this period the total postal oper- 
ating loss has soared to almost $5 billion. 
A deficit of more than $700 million is indi- 
cated in the current fiscal year. 

This, of course, is intolerable. The old 
argument as to whether the Post Office 
Department should be operated strictly as a 
business or as a public service, no matter 
how much it loses, is being watered down. 

Even those who put all the emphasis on 
public service, irrespective of actual costs, 
must admit that the service is becoming too 
expensive fof taxpayers in general. The 
sensible thing is to make actual users of the 
service pay more for it. 

Apparently this will be done in the current 
session of Congress. The postage rate in- 
creases probably will not produce a balanced 
Post Office Department budget but they will 
cut the annual deficit substantially. 

A letter can be mailed today for the same 
first-class postage that was in effect the 
depths of the great depression back in the 
1930’s. This doesn't make sense while the 
postal operating deficit is soaring. 

Maybe we can’t reasonably expect our 
postal service to be entirely self-supporting. 
But postage increases at least to reduce the 
operating deficit are in order. The deficit 
has increased $150 million since Congress 
refused to pass a postage increase last year. 
This time, it looks as if the legislators have 
to do something about it. 

It would be encouraging if, meanwhile, the 
top postal officials were exerting themselves 
for all possible internal reforms. The book- 
keeping practices in the postal department 
are not entirely in harmony with the reali- 
tles. All the losses in the carrying of certain 
types of mail are not as real as the book- 
keeping makes them appear. 

The Hoover government reorganizing com- 
missions found a lot of flaws in the Post 
Office Department, and recommended 
changes for economy and efficiency. Postal 
officials and Congress have not acted for com- 
plete reform on that pattern. 

The need of better service will be spot- 
lighted if Congress sanctions higher postage 
rates. Greatly improved service and smaller 
annual deficits, if any, apparently can be 
achieved without spectacular increases in 
postage. 


More Evidence on H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I mcelude a letter from the Wash- 
ington Gasoline Dealers’ Association, 
Inc., whose offices are in Seattle. 

Many conflicting statements are being 
made about H. R. 11, but here is strong 
evidence that the small independent 
gasoline retailer has been put on the spot 
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to oppose legislation which the big oil 
companies do not favor. 

This is the text of the letter: 

WASHINGTON GASOLINE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Seattle, Wash., February 11, 1957. 
The Honorable THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Petty: I wish to thank you for 
mailing me the excerpt of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Your statement is true, in that 
major supplying companies are requesting 
their lessee operators to write to their Con- 
gressmen, asking them to oppose the passage 
of H. R. 11, the equality-of-opportunity bill. 

We have received information that some 
oil companies demand a copy of the opera- 
tor's letter to his Congressman. This really 
puts the operator on the spot. Most of them 
have short-term leases and must comply 
with the requests or be subjected to retalia- 
tion by their supplier. 

If the operator does not write his Con- 
gressman the supplier will know, because 
they will not have received a copy, they will 
want to know why, and if he does write he 
must make sure it complies with their re- 
quests. The pressure exists in either case, 
and I sincerely hope I have presented this in 
a manner that you will fully understand the 
reasons for the letters from operators oppos- 
ing this bill. 

If this pressure did not exist, I am positive 
you would find the letters from the operators 
highly in favor of this bill, Just as they were 
during the last session. 

We sincerely hope you will do everything 
within your power to secure adoption of the 
equality-of-opportunity bill, which will curb 
price discrimination. 

Respectfully yours, 
MERLE N. DIREL, 
Managing Director. 


Moral Tone of the Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has permitted Robert Tripp 
Ross to resign. This is quite in keeping 
with the President’s refusal to dismiss 
any of his official family, no matter 
what they do. The following article by 
Gerald W. Johnson appeared in the New 
Republic on February 18, 1957, and is, 
in my opinion, an accurate estimate of 
the moral tone of the present admin- 
istration: 

Tue HIGH MORAL Tone 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

James Reston, bubbling with enthusiasm, 
said in the New York Times that the way 
Mrs. Charles E. Wilson called Ike's hand in 
the National Guard affair was the nicest 
thing that has happened in Washington since 
Bess Truman told Harry to watch his lan- 
guage. Mr. Reston had something there, but 
one nicer thing could have happened—Mr. 
Wilson could have resigned on the spot. 

The nicest part of that would not have 
been the elimination of the Secretary of 
Defense. It would have been finding some- 
one quitting this administration on a point 
of honor, and not in order to avoid or to 
cover up a stink. Wilson told the truth 
about draft dodgers who rushed into the 
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National Guard hoping to escape Korea, 
whereupon the President publicly called the 
Statement unwise and made without 
thought. 

That was enough, but worse was behind it. 
Just a few days earlier the Secretary of State 
had made a remark that seemed to be an 
unwarranted reflection on the courage of 
British and French soldiers. But did the 
President call that unwise and thoughtless? 
He did not. On the contrary, he said that 
Dulles is the greatest Secretary of State in 
history, thereby sweeping under the rug 
Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel Webster, and William H. Seward. 

So it seems that when Wilson gets out of 
line he is unwise and thoughtless; but when 
Dulles gets a great deal further out of line, 
he is a great man. If that isn't harsh dis- 
crimination, what is it? If Wilson had re- 
sented it to the point of quitting his job, 
the act might have been foolish, but it would 
not have been snide, and it certainly would 
not have been smelly. 

Back in the old days, before the moral tone 
of Ww n had been elevated by substi- 
tuting Republican for Democratic jobholders, 
men were always quitting or being fired for 
reasons that had no evil smell at all. From 
the time when Moley pulled out because he 
- didn’t like the direction the New Deal was 

taking, to the time when Truman bounced 
Henry Wallace for denouncing an adminis- 
tration policy in a public address, many men 
departed suddenly for reasons that were no 
reflection on their ethical standards. But 
the last man who has quit this administra- 
tion on such a point was Martin Durkin, and 
that happened so long ago that it has been 
forgotten. 

The Democrats, with their low moral tone, 
Tegarded an influence-peddler as a rogue, and 
their idea of handling a rogue was to give 
him the boot. Once, and only once, they 
Caught an official ranking as high as an as- 
Sistant to the Attorney General using his 
Office for personal profit, and they threw 
him down the front steps amid an uproar 
that woke the babies in Baltimore. 

But things are different in the purer moral 
Atmosphere that now bathes Washington. 
When in long succession a chairman of the 
national committee, a Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, a Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, and a Secretary of 
the Army are charged with using their offi- 
cial positions to line their pockets in a way 
that makes the unlamented assistant to the 
Attorney General look like the smallest of 
Pikers, never a harsh word is spoken. We are 
asked to believe that they are noble char- 
acters, only slightly misguided, and they are 
let go with silver trays, with medals, with 
honorary reviews, with eulogies on White 
House stationery. Far from being kicked, 
they are, as Truman put it, “kissed on both 
cheeks.” 

An elevated moral tone is a wonderful 
thing. 

Roosevelt “canned” his Secretary of Com- 
Merce ruthlessly, but it was because he need- 
ed the job for Henry Wallace, not because 
there was any suspicion that Jesse Jones was 
making a private profit out of the office, nor 
even that, like Hobby, he had been asleep on 
the job. Dean Acheson quit Government 
Service as a protest against devaluation of 
the dollar, not because he had been advising 
Government, on one hand, and private con- 
tractors dealing with Government, on the 
Other, like the Dixon-Yates man, 

Many Democrats quit the Government in 
Wrath, some in chagrin, a few in genuine 
despair, but only one high-ranking official 
quit it in shame. And his shame was broad- 
fast to a scandalized world; the immoral 
Democrats had not discovered the use of 
Oficial goose grease to palliate stenches. They 
knew only one way to sweeten the atmos- 
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phere and that was to eject the stinker 
from the prémises. 

How different it is now that the moral 
tone of Washington has been elevated, Not 
only is the grease barrel inexhaustible, but 
once the misguided character has been duly 
greased at the White House, the one-party 
press can be gelied to stand by with rose- 
water in gallon buckets to drench him in 
case any slight fetor should continue to per- 
meate the air. 

Still, there are some people who remain 
hard to convince that all is sweetness and 
light—for example, Mrs. Wilson—and who 
Insist on injecting candor, apparently never 
seeing how ruinous it can be to a high moral 
tone. 


The Confederate Battle Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr, ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by Senator John D. Long, of Union 
County, on The Confederate Battle Flag, 
which was delivered to the Senate of 
South Carolina on Tuesday, January 22, 
1957; also a senate resolution which was 
unanimously adopted Tuesday, April 10, 
1956. 

The speech and resolution are as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the senate, 
first permit me to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness and give thanks to Dr. J. H. Easterby, of 
the South Carolina Archives Department; 
also to Prof. E. Melton Coulter, professor of 
history in the University of Georgia; and to 
the Historical Quarterly edited and published 
by the Georgia Historical Society at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens, Ga., for the his- 
torical information contained in my remarks 
on this occasion, 

The Confederate battle flag hanging offi- 
cially beside Old Glory and the Palmetto 
State flag in the senate chamber is the symbol 
of the only nation known to history whose 
soldiers wore themselves out whipping and 
chasing the armies of the enemy and thus 
lost a war by utter exhaustion and collapse. 

During its short life span the Confederate 
States of America had many different flags, 
but only one battle flag. The Confederate 
battle flag is of chief interest to us and it is 
appropriate that our attention be directed 
to it. 

The first provisional flag of the Confed- 
eracy was called the Stars and Bars and it 
looked so much like the Stars and Stripes 
that the similarity caused much confusion on 
both sides during the smoke and fury of the 
battle of First Manassas (called Bull Run by 
the Yankees), It led each side to charge the 
other with having used each other's flag for 
purposes of deception. And particularly a 
unit in this battle which turned out to be 
Confederate and which brought victory to the 
Confederates, was for a time anxiously 
viewed by both sides, each hoping it to be 
their own, 

Out of this situation arose the famous 
Confederate battle flag, the flag which is so 
widely waved today and generally considered 
the national flag of the Confederacy. 

Immediately after the battle both Gen, 
P. G. T. Beauregard and Gen. Joseph E. John- 
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ston decided that the Stars and Bars should 
no longer be used by the Confederate armies 
under their command. 

General Beauregard thought that the solu- 
tion of the dilemma lay in supplanting the 
Stars and Bars with another Confederate 
fiag and in pursuance of the idea he wrote 
to William Porcher Miles of South Carolina, 
who had been appointed chairman of the 
flag committee in the Montgomery conven- 
tion, to have the provisional Congress of the 
Confederate States supplant the Stars and 
Bars with another Confederate flag. 

Miles replied on August 27, 1861, that he, 
too, thought that the Stars and Bars should 
be changed and that he had never favored 
its adoption, He felt that the question of a 
new flag should be left to the congress of the 
permanent government, which would come 
into existence the next year, actually Feb- 
ruary 22, 1862. 

In the meantime the editor of the South- 
ern Literary Messenger (Richmond, Va.). 
volume 34 (January, 1862), page 67, said that 
everybody was tired of looking at the Stars 
and Bars, which resembled the Yankee flag, 
“and that is enough to make it utterly de- 
testable.” 

Thereupon Beauregard and Johnston, with 
Gen, Gustavus W. Smith of the Shenandoah 
Command agreeing, decided to devise a battle 
flag of their own. Many designs were sub- 
mitted to this group of generals. : 

The one finally chosen in September was 
the flag that Miles had originally urged on 
congress instead of the Stars and Bars and 
so history records that to a South Carolinian 
belongs the honor of designing the famous 
Confederate battle flag. 

And for that reason there is a unique and 
added appropriateness to the hanging of this 
famous and beloved banner in the legislative 
halls of the General Assembly of the State of 
South Carolina, the first State to secede from 
the Union in the formation of the Con- 
federacy. 

The flag was to be a square at the instance 
of General Johnston, 4 feet by 4 for infantary, 
3 feet by 3 for artillery, 2½% feet by 2% for 
cavalry. It was a red field, across which 
from corner to corner ran a Saint Andrew's 
cross in blue, in which were set 13 white 
stars. The blue cross was separated from 
the red field by a small white fillet or border. 

The three colors used in the flag are red, 
white and blue. The colors are well con- 
rasted and durable. It is significant that 
the colors are emblematic of the three great 
virtues of valor, purity, and truth, and are 
the same colors adopted by the first Ameri- 
can Republic. Thereby tradition ran true 
from the old to the new. 


Like the Stars and Bars this flag was never 
adopted by Congress, but the War Depart- 
ment issued it to the troops and thereby 
gave its approval. The flag soon came to be 
carried in all the Confederate armies and 
after the first battle of Manassas was used 
throughout the remainder of the war. The 
Confederate battle flag thus came to be 
honored and loved both by soldiers and 
civilians as the flag of the Confederacy, 

However, the flag could not be used on 
ships at sea for it could not be reversed as a 
sign of distress, since it was the same in 
either position. Therefore, the Navy used 
the Stars and Bars until successive national 
flags, three in number, were adopted by the 
Congress, and such use is the extent of their 
historical significance. 

And now so much for the history of the 
Confederate battle flag which is the flag that 
is universally known and recognized as the 
fiag of the Confederacy. The banner is often 
referred to as the symbol of the lost cause. 
Be that as it may there are those who be- 
lieve, nevertheless, that no cause is lost 
whose principle is right. 

The nation the Confederate battle flag 
represented perished at Appomattox, but the 
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fiag waves on. The men who fought and 
died under the folds now furled won the ad- 
miration of the world by their valor. Let 
me close with the tribute of a great English 
poet to vałor that befits so aptly the Con- 
federate cause and the Confederate soldier 
in risking all against invasion of their home- 
land. 


“For how could man die better— 
Than facing fearful odds— 

For the ashes of his fathers— 
For the temples of his gods!" 


The Confederate battle flag was draped in 
the senate under the following senate reso- 
lution unanimously adopted Tuesday, April 
10, 1956: : 

“S, 749, Mr. Long; a senate resolution to 
provide for the draping of the battle flag of 
the Southern Confederacy in the chamber of 
the Senate of the State of South Carolina; 

“Whereas the battle fiag of the Southern 
Confederacy represents an era in the history 
of America immortalized -in the hearts of 
all southerners; and 

“Whereas this fiag symbolizes the divine 
cause of human freedom for which our fore- 
fathers fought and for which the men, 
women, and children of the South displayed 
a courage and devotion to duty unparalleled 
in the history of the world; and 

“Whereas the battle flag of the Southern 
Confederacy inspires our dedication to the 
resurrection of truth with glorious and eter- 
nal vindication; and 

“Whereas the battle flag of the Confederacy 
does not hang in the senate chamber; and 

“Whereas it is believed that the flag should 
have such a place: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Carolina, That a committee of three from the 
senate composed of the chairman of the 
finance committee, the chairman of the judi- 
clary committee, and the chairman of the 
education committee, act with the clerk of 
the senate to secure a battle flag of the 
Southern Confederacy, select an appropriate 
place in the chamber of the senate, and su- 
pervise the draping of the flag. Such ex- 
penses as are necessary in the purchase of the 
fag and for the installation shall be paid 
from the approved accounts of the senate.” 

The Stars and Stripes of the United States, 
the Palmetto State flag of South Carolina, 
and the Confederate battle flag of the Con- 
federated States of America now are draped 
above the rostrum of the senate with the 
following plaque: “Flags of the sovereign 
people and the senate.” 


E-Bond Interest Boost Too Little and 
Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with fur- 
ther reference to my bills, H. R. 2480 and 
H. R. 2481, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following article 
by Leslie Gould, financial editor of the 
New York Journal-American. The arti- 
cle appeared in that paper on February 
15, 1957: 

E-BOND INTEREST Boom Too Lirrtr anp Too 
TE 


The Treasury's proposal of a 314 percent 
interest rate on the savings E- and the H- 
bonds is a case of too little and too late. 

In order to collect the 314 percent interest 
on the savings E-bonds, the buyer must 
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hold the bonds until maturity—1 month 
short of 9 years. If he sells before 3 years, 
he will get less than 3 percent. 

While this new program is slightly better 
than the present 3 percent return on the 
old bonds, the average saver still is better 
off just leaving his money in a savings bank 
or a commercial bank that pays immediately 
3 percent or better. 

The rate should be at least 3% percent. 
The Treasury, though, apparently is pinching 
pennies where the little, thrifty citizen is 
concerned. On short-term borrowing the 
Treasury has been paying as high as 3% 
percent very recently. These are 90-day 
loans, usually bearing the lowest interest 
coupon. 

In the present market, Treasury notes 
maturing next year are selling at prices that 
yield 3.28 percent and on 3-year paper the 
interest return is 3.36 percent. Yet, under 
this new program, the savings E-bond holder 
gets less than 3 percent if he sells before 3 
years. 

This is a ridiculous and unfair situation 
and discrimination against the small, thrifty 
citizen. 

TOPPED OTHER BONDS AT FIRST 


When the savings bonds were first ad- 
vanced, they paid an interest above the cur- 
rent market for other Government bonds— 
a half percent or more. 

Regular bonds were returning 2½ to 21 
percent against 3 percent for the savings 
bonds. 

As a result of Government financial policy 
and Federal Reserve action this spread has 
been eliminated, and in recent months other 
Government bonds have been returning 
higher yields—substantially so. 

For more than 2 years this column has 
been urging a higher interest on the savings 
bonds. Patriotism is no longer involved. 
This is simply a case of hiring money in a 
competitive market. The competition is 
with the bond market and banks. 

Because there is this discrimination 
against the smaller saver, the redemptions of 
savings bonds have been running ahead of 
sales. The new proposed 3% percent hardly 
is enough to change this. 

SHOULD BE TAX EXEMPT 


The smart investor will, as noted above, 
leave his money in a savings bank or a com- 
mercial bank. If his tax bracket is high 
enough, be will buy tax-exempt municipal, 
State, and public authority bonds. These 
now return 4 percent or better and the in- 
come is exempt from Federal income taxes. 

The savings-bonds interest is subject to 
income taxes. As an additional "sweetner," 
this interest should be made tax exempt, 
with possibly a limit on the amount of 
bonds any individual can hold. 

The Treasury is proposing that the present 
limit of $20,000 bonds to an individual be 
reduced to $10,000. That, too, is silly, unless 
the bonds are made tax exempt. 


Tito Unwelcome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, several months 
ago millions upon millions of genuine 
American citizens were suddenly tor- 
mented by the rumor that a Communist 
dictator might receive an official invita- 
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tion to visit the United States. At once 
the thought of such an unprecedented 
spectacle caused a mighty wave of pro- 
test that was heard from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the Canadian border to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

I myself along with other Members of 
this distinguished body was one who 
raised a strong voice of protest against 
any forthcoming visit of Marshal Tito 
whose hands are still red with the blood 
of thousands of Yugoslavians.. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not forget the 
American airmen slaughtered by this 
henchman, let us not forget the persecu- 
tion of all forms of religion that he spon- 
sored in Yugoslavia, let us not forget 
the countless other crimes that Tito com- 
mitted against humanity. Above all, let 
us never insult the dignity of the Ameri- 
can people by permitting such a tyrant to 
come to the shores of this Nation. 

One of the most factual, clear-cut, and 
concise opinions on any forthcoming visit 
of Marshal Tito came to me from the 
Valley Council No. 23, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, of Ansonia, Conn. So impressive 
was the Valley Council's letter that I 
ask unanimous consent to insert it here 
as a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

KNIGHTS or COLUMBUS, 
VaLLEY Counc No. 23, 
Ansonia, Conn., January 26, 1957. 
Representative James T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE: Valley Council No. 
23, Knights of Columbus, with a membership 
of 487, earnestly requests you to make the 
following representation to Secretary Dulles 
and to the Department of State: 

“If we thought, and rightly so, that it was 
impossible to do business with Hitler, what 
hope is there of dealing with the partner of 
Satan—Josip Broz? His accomplishments to 
date—murder of American airmen, persecu- 
tion of all forms of religion, oppression of a 
million Croats—are public knowledge. No 
temporary political advantage gained by such 
a visit, can ever balance the frustration that 
all must feel, who still believe in our elected 
leaders and the Divine Authority from whom 
they derive their power.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Jon F. Ryan, Lecturer. 


The Problems of Disarmament—a Speech 
by Hon. Kenneth Keating at Bangkok, 
Thailand, at Meeting of Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like in- 
clude the thoughtful, important address 
delivered by Congressman KENNETH B. 
KEATING of New York at the November 
meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union in Bangkok, Thailand. I do this 
with considerable enthusiasm because I 
am reliably informed that both speeches 
given in Thailand for the distinguished 
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delegates to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union by our friend, the Honorable KEN- 
NETH B. KEATING, were judged to have 
been among the most meaningful pre- 
sented for the consideration of the world 
gathering of statesmen. The principles 
and the facts emphasized by Representa- 
tive Keatinc May be looked upon as an 
affirmative hopeful program for eventual 
disarmament with security, justice, and 
Peace for all the peoples of the earth. 
The address follows: 


SPEECH or REPRESENTATIVE KENNETH B. Keat- 
ING ON THE PROBLEMS OF DISARMAMENT 


Mr. President and fellow delegates, the 
Committee on Reduction of Armaments is 
to be congratulated for the splendid report 
Which so well summarizes the history of dis- 
armament efforts ever since the first known 
treaty on this subject in 1817 limiting the 
naval forces maintained between the United 
States and Canada on the Great Lakes. Men 
have been thinking of disarmament for at 
least the century and one-half since that 
treaty. The committee's report is most il- 
luminating as to the efforts of our govern- 
Ments in the four decades since the end of 
World War I and the creation of the League 
Of Nations. 

Surely no one can read this chronicle, of 
committees, commissions, and debates and 

fts resolutions, without admitting that 
the efforts of our governments have been 
tremendous, And yet the chronicle is one of 
failure upon dismal failure. All efforts have 
Produced precisely nothing. Our committee 
Tightly concludes that there is a lack of 
trust and confidence among the negotiators— 
and that this lack is fatal to any real pos- 

bilities of agreement. Our committee im- 
Plies, I fear, that the situation is hopeless. 

this I say we cannot abandon hope. 
t e must carry on our efforts, and double 
hem and double them again. I do not know 
he way, I fear that none of us in this great 
assembly will be able to point the way with 
flearness and certainty. But in my heart, 
here is good will. In my heart there is de- 
termination, to go on struggling with this 
rdian knot until some one of us, or all of 
Us together, find a way to lay it open. 
v the sessions of the Interparliamentary 

nion this year and in the previous years I 

ve seen and felt the same good will, the 
zame high determination, all around me 
pong our fellow delegates. 1 think we are 

Ought closer, as spokesmen in this great 
assemblage from so Many nations, by the 
b Strains and stresses that threaten so 

lackly to pull our world apart. It is my 
ah nal hope —even a quiet prayer —that we 

all meet again next year, and in sueceed- 
years, with more harmony, more freedom 
A action, and ever more of the very mutual 
ne and confidence which are so rightly 

™Mphasized in this report. 
doe I wish to offer briefiy for these debates 
me Observations about the problems of dis- 
m ment which seem most important and 
W troubling to me. Some of our nego- 
on tors, particularly in recent years, have be- 
Tiare more and more like hagglers in the 
a ket place who do not really want to buy 
Sell. The good price, the fair bargain, 
8 the sincere offer are scorned and cheap- 
ra — just as lustily as the outrageous propo- 
price If the buyer nods agreement to a 
th ©, the seller shifts what he is offering and 
ue his terms. Tet, this is the most 
is Cial series of negotiations being conducted 
th the whole range of human activities on 
© face of the earth today and the need for 
tee ains that will stick—to make disarma- 
nt work—is plainly more urgent than it 
ever been in all times past since we began 

ng the history of mankind. 

jae the simple, inescapable truth is that 
ale Tmament has become the practical equiv- 
ut of peace. The weapons we command 
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today are so frightfully destructive that men 
cannot live at peace with them. The fireball 
itself has assumed the proportions of a 
mortal enemy, an evil genie who may be no 
Tespecter of the master who uncorks him. 

My country has the bomb. My country 
has pressed forward with the awesome test- 
ing needed to keep pace with developments 
in the laboratories of our scientists. But let 
no one believe for an instant that we would 
not give it up and have done with the whole 
undertaking, Thoughtful leaders among 
my countrymen have long since realized that 
this is a burden and a responsibility from 
which no one can profit. We recognize it as 
a great liability, and we shall go on straining 
to find some way in which it can be safely 
put aside forever. 

I would be less than candid if I did not 
note that my country's persistent efforts 
have not been matched in other quarters. 
Immediately after the war, when the United 
States alone held the secret of nuclear fis- 
sion, we urged a plan for international con- 
trol of all fissionable material, with controls 
to prevent the production of weapons and 
inspection to enforce the controls. This 
plan encountered the stonewall of Soviet 
opposition and drew a Soviet veto when it 
was proposed to the United Nations Security 
Council. Ban the bomb first, the Russians 
said, and then we will talk about controls, 

From that day to this, the Communist 
leaders have flatly refused to countenance 
any limitations based on mutual rights of 
inspection. It is painfully obvious that 
with the development of fission and fusion 
weapons of total destruction, the advantage 
of surprise, enjoyed by treacherous aggres- 
sors, has also become total. Therefore, the 
need for direct assurances about the war 
preparations of one's potential enemies has 
also increased to a near-absolute degree. 

In the last decade the production òf these 
atomic weapons has gone forward to a point 
where it would no longer be practical to 
limit production alone, There are too many 
stockpiles, capable of being hidden away 
until they, are needed. So any inspection 
system updén which confidence can be based 
must also include regular observation of 
what the experts call “delivery systems.” 
We must watch each other’s guided missiles 
sites, and the activities of bombers and sub- 
marines and fighter squadrons, to have full 
protection against the dangers of a sudden 
knockout blow. 

Our efforts to share the secrets of the atom 
for peaceful uses, launched in 1953 in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's ringing speech to the 
United Nations General Assembly, were ob- 
structed from the outset by Russian opposi- 
tlon to any kind of open-handed disclosure. 
The President's open-sky proposal at the 
Geneva meetings in July of last year were 
met with the same Communist insistence on 
exchanged promises without exchanged in- 
spectors and observers. At present my coun- 
try is strenuously urging an interchange of 
teams of observers for limited inspection 
missions; as well as experimental inspections 
in small strips of territory dedicated for the 
purpose by each nation. We have also of- 
fered to exchange advance notice of every 
movement involving our Armed Forces 
abroad, in international territory or on for- 
eign soil. But the opposition still says: “Ban 
the bomb; take our word that we will do the 
same; and then we will talk about controls." 

In our efforts to achieve reductions of con- 
ventional armaments, we have encountered 
the same frustrating techniques: our Soviet 
rivals are willing to talk only of cuts in man- 
power, not of reductions in the number or 
potency of their weapons; and they keep 
urging fractional cuts in their standing 
forces while at the same time absolutely 
refusing to tell us the number against which 
the fractions are to be applied. 

I have strayed a little into this explana- 
tion of the frustrating deadlock that grips 
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my own country. But I think the problem 
merits emphasis. In my opinion, until we 
throw down the walls and expose ourselves 
to free observation by our neighbors, there 
can be little of the mutual trust and confi- 
dence on which the report we are consider- 
ing grounds so much. Full, open, free, and 
honest inspection is needed to separate the 
empty claims of propagandists from those 
offers and protestations which may consti- 
tute real steps toward peace. 

Now I shall turn to one of the more gen- 
eral points I wish to make—namely, that 
many nations may soon have these frightful 
Weapons. Some years ago, the United States, 
and with those nations who share our herit- 
age of freedom, held the bomb in an un- 
easy monopoly. This was short-lived. Now, 
there is not a nation in the world commu- 
nity, once possessed of the secrets which 
cannot be guarded very long, which would 
find itself unable to produce this weapon. 
Ultimately, and perhaps not too far in the 
future, many many national leaders will 
share the awesome responsibility of having 
total destruction at their command. What 
will happen to mutual trust and confidence 
then? What will happen to the traditional 
processes of diplomacy? And what will then 
be the plight of the troubled citizen watch- 
ing the sky in constant anxiety lest this new 
lightning shall destroy his world? If we 
do not force a resolution of the stalemate 
now, we may find our problems multiplied 
to infinite and hopeless lengths. 

Next, I would like to observe that in my 
my opinion our basic premise with respect 
to armaments becomes each year less valid. 
Most nations have believed that an adequate 
level of armaments meant security. We made 
ourselves strong so we could resist attack 
and protect our vital interests in the com- 
munity of nations. I submit that this no 
longer works as it did for our predecessors. 
The security which any nation can fashion 
for itself by excelling in modern armaments 
may prove illusory, because such excellence 
now means vastly disproportionate insecu- 
rity for everybody else. With the conven- 
tional arms of half a century ago, to be 
powerful and well prepared for war meant 
only to assert a moderate threat against 
those with whom you might compete. If 
they were powerful and well prepared too, 
they threatened moderately in return. In a 
test of arms, there would be injury in- 
flicted, losses and probably some devasta- 
tion, and a separation between the victors 
and the vanquished. 

I question whether this is true for us to- 
day. He who threatens, threatens abso- 
lutely, There may be no victors and no 
vanquished, but only victims and insufferable 
devastation. So I think we should recognize 
that the menace of armaments, and the re- 
sulting insecurity of those who are threaten- 
ed, has greatly weakened the usefulness of 
the concepts of security by strength and al- 
liances which are traditional in our thinking 
about International relations. 

Another point which should be emphasized 
is the inefficiency of modern armaments to 
solve any of the real problems that beset us 
today. Aat peace, the burden of modern ar- 
maments is crushing to everyone who carries 
it. The costs have mounted and mounted, 
until far more than half the total costs of 
all of our governmental and social services 
are drained off for weapons and the specialists 
of modern warfare. This means food for the 
hungry, medical care for the sick, education 
for our children and more of the good things 
of life for everyone, diverted and drained off 
for the uneconomic and nonproductive 
functions of increasing our military potential. 

And could the super bombers or the guided 
missiles ever solve the problem that really 
concern us? Of course, they could not. 
There are fundamental ideological differences 
between ‘the totalitarian and democratic 
forms, They cannot be resolved by guns. 
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There is a competition between the Soviets 
and the Western world in the economic 
sphere. Both they and we are dedicated to 
different methods of the production and dis- 
tribution of the things men want and need. 
We feel that our system is the best that men 
have ever devised. We have produced abun- 
dance, and we have faith that we can go on 
upholding a better, richer way of life than 
that achieved by the Communists. But could 
that competition be resolved by warfare? 
Would anyone gain if their system were 
forced upon our country; or ours on them, at 
bayonet point? Of course not. 

But. would the world gain if we could 
achieve a lusty honest competition of econ- 
omy with economy? Would we threaten 
each other if we undertook to prove that 
the good things of life flow more freely in 
our economy than in theirs? If we could 
ever turn to it, and get into that kind of 
competition, we would enter it with great 
confidence but all the world would win no 
matter who achieved the laurel wreath. So 
the positive aspects of disarmament are as 
important as the negative. If we can put 
the burden aside, there is no limit to the 
wonders of the golden age we might achieve. 

Lastly, there is another point which we 
might as well face squarely, that time is 
running against us. The cruel reality is 
that we have achieved disarmament twice 
-in this century, by the catastropic expedient 
of dissipating our armaments in global war- 
fare. We have reduced the tensions and 
diminished our strength by knocking our- 
selves prostrate in the aftermath of each of 
these Armageddons. And it is in these after- 
maths that the possibilities of disarmament 
look best. 

In 1919, President Wilson caught the imag- 
ination of the world with his leadership in 
the League of Nations. In 1945, the begin- 
nings of the United Nations at San Fran- 
cisco were auspicious and the world was full 
of hope. Must we wait for such an oppor- 
tunity again? Or will it be possible to 
change the course and interrupt the cycle? 
Let us bend every effort here and now, this 
day and tomorrow and in the immediate 
future, to expose the truths about this prob- 
lem of disarmament, then to face them real- 
istically and find a way to do something 
about them. 


Unsanctioned Sanctions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post of February 12, 1957, 
makes most interesting reading: 

UNSANCTIONED SANCTIONS 


Secretary General Hammarskjold has done 
a good day’s work in recommending against 
United Nations sanctions on Israel. This 
probably will not end the talk of punitive 
action under the proposed Arab-Asian sanc- 
tions resolution, but it should remove any 
immediate threat of a vote in the General 
Assembly. It should serve to take the United 
States off an ugly hook. More important, 
it should facilitate Mr. Hammarskjold's task 
of persuading Israel to withdraw her troops 
behind her borders. 

The General Assembly cannot, as Mr. 
Hammarskjold noted, actually impose sanc- 
tions, although it can recommend them, 
Legal considerations apart, a vote for sanc- 
tions against Israel would come with bad 
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grace after the failure of the Assembly to act 
against Russia in the case of Hungary. No 
sanctions have been voted by the Security 
Council against India, either, in the case of 
Kashmir (and happily India seems to be 
modifying her attitude under pressure of 
world opinion). As a practical matter sanc- 
tions against Israel at this time would be a 
very one-sided kind of justice in the absence 
of reasonable assurance against renewal of 
hostilities by Egypt. Mr. Hammarskjold is 
quite right in saying that sanctions might 
introduce new elements of conflict. 

Obviously Israel must comply with the 
U. N. withdrawal resolution. But the corol- 
lary is to use U. N. troops to enforce the 
1949 armistice in such a way as to provide 
Israel the security to which she is entitled 
and at the same time permit Egypt to save 
face. This delicate task, rather than punish- 
ment, is what ought to occupy the construc- 
tive attention of the General Assembly. 


Dean Erwin N. Griswold’s Tribute to 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Zech- 
ariah Chafee, Jr., died February 8, 1957. 
I knew him as a teacher and as a friend. 
The following is a tribute spoken by his 
colleague, Erwin N. Griswold, dean of the 
Harvard Law School at a memorial serv- 
ice I attended at Memorial Church, Har- 
vard, on Sunday afternoon, February 10, 
1957. I know that Professor Chafee's 
many friends and admirers will agree 
with and appreciate the words Dean Gris- 
wold spoke on this occasion and which 
are as follows: 


We are met together—family, colleagues, 
and friends—to pay our heartfelt tribute to 
Zechariah Chafee. Here, truly, was a gentle 
man; and here, too, was a great scholar who 
wove many threads into that endless fabric 
we call the law, and added fundamentally to 
man’s understanding of the problems of liy- 
ing with his fellow men. 

He was a native of Rhode Island and al- 
ways designated himself as “of the Rhode 
Island bar.” It is fitting that he will rest 
in his native State. But a proper share of 
his spirit will surely stay here, where so 
much of his work was done, and where his 
influence was so great. 

It was nearly 47 years ago that Zechariah 
Chafee came to Cambridge to enter the Har- 
vard Law School. He had graduated from 
Brown University several years before, and 
had spent some time at the beginnings of a 
business career. He retained his interest in 
busisness and practical affairs throughout 
his life. But his abilities and natural in- 
clinations brought him before long to the 
law school, Three years after graduation he 
returned as a member of the faculty. In this 
capacity, he served, with great distinction, 
for 40 years, a period of time exceeded by 
only three other persons in the school’s his- 
tory. It was last June that he retired, of 
his own choice, Yet even in retirement, he 
continued his active work. He was appoint- 
ed by the university one of its first tele- 
vision lecturers, and gave throughout the 
fall and winter a series of lectures on human 
rights and the Constitution. It was only 
10 days ago that he gave the final lecture, 
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completing what he had planned. We had 
not yet come to think of him as retired. 

Professor Chafee was a great lawyer. His 
courses in equity brought enlightment to 
many generations of students. For a num- 
ber of years he taught bills and notes, one 
of the most technical fields of the law, and 
he made extensive and important written 
contributions to its problem. He had great 
interest in the problems of unfair competi- 
tion and equitable remedies, and wrote ex- 
tensively on them. His many articles on in- 
terpleader were monumental. There is noth- 
ing else which approaches them in quality. 
And he was instrumental in drafting and 
procuring the adoption of the Federal In- 
terpleader Act, which is the biggest step 
forward in this field in a century. I sus- 
pect that if he had been asked what was the 
one thing he had done of which he was most 
proud, he would have pointed to this act. 
This was really law, and he-loved technical 
law. And he was superb In analyzing and 
explaining it. His work would have been ovt- 
standing if he had done this alone. The 
depth of his knowledge, his vigorous stand- 
ards of scholarship, and his command of 
clear and graceful English, spoken as well as 
written, made him a great teacher, respected 
and admired by thousands of students now 
practicing throughout the land. 

But he also entered another and perhaps 
larger and more importbant area, that of 
human rights, and liberty and freedom. I 
am not sure, but I suspect that his activity 
in this field was almost accidental. At a 
fairly early age, more than 35 years ago. he 
was himself the focus of an important con- 
troversy about academic freedom. Out of the 
attack on him based on his article on the 
Abrams case, Harvard crystallized much of 
its thinking on these problems. It was be- 
cause of this event, which was too important 
to be called an episode, that he dedicated the 
definitive edition of his free speech in the 
United States to President Lowell—using his 
words—"whose wisdom and courage in the 
face of uneasy fears nad stormy criticism 
made it unmistakably plain that so long as 
he was president no one could breathe the 
air of Harvard and not be free.” 

In recent years Professor Chafee devoted 
a large part of his time and talent to mat- 
ters of liberty and freedom. He prepared a 
collection of documents on human rights. 
He probed in two series of published lec- 
tures Into the origins of human rights in the 
Constitution. And he published only last 
spring his volume on the Blessings of Liberty. 
These are all distinguished contributions to 
pressing problems of our time. But they 
are problems which are a part of the stream 
of history. And Professor Chafee presented 
them with the light and skill which came 
from his rare ability as a legal historian. 
His approach to these problems was always 
constructive and conservative, in the true 
sense of that term. As he himself wrote, 

“The boughs of the tree of liberty may be 
swayed this way and that by recent gales, 
but their strength to withstand the wind 
comes from the depth and toughness of their 
roots in the past. The greatest danger to 
the American people is that they themselves 
may erode these roots by forgetfulness and 
indifference, the slow smokeless burning of 
decay. In the long run the public gets just 
as much freedom as it wants. 

“Therefore, this book has been written in 
the hope of helping men and women to re- 
member how the human rights in our Con- 
stitution grew strong before they gained 2 
place there. These things were not found 
under a gooseberry bush. They were shaped 
and achieved through centuries of struggle, 
through the willingness of men to languish 
in prison and die there, through long think- 
ing and endless tedious work. Others have 
labored and we have entered into their 
labors. Generations gave these human 
rights to us, and it is for us in turn to se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
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our posterity, strengthened and enriched 
while in our hands.” 

I have spoken of Zechariah Chafee as a 
Scholar and teacher, and as a leader of 
thought on fundamental public questions. 
He was, too, a man, a friend, a human being 
ot rare warmth and charm. Those of us who 
were privileged to know him as a colleague 
will always treasure our memories of him 
the bright phrase, the cheerful expression, 
the willing hand and mind, his quick entry 
into your room, his generous appreciation 
and encouragement. He believed in leisure. 
His was the voice that defended Washing- 
ton's Birthday as a holiday. and sought to add 
other days to the list. His way was easy. 
Yet he was a prodigious worker. His schol- 
arly production was of first-rate quality. 
Yet its quantity was always great. He was 
Never hurried or impatient. His writing was 
never careless, The range and depth of his 
Writings and interest were extraordinary. He 
had an inquiring mind. 

Zechariah Chafee was a great American. 
He loved its country and its people. He 
believed in its traditions, He had ideals. 
He had ideals for his country and he believed 
that a country should at least try to live up 
to its ideals. He knew that that was not 
easy, and he thought that it was worthwhile 
for him to help. There were some who did 
Not understand him, but it was not from 
Want of friendly effort on his part to lead 
them to the light. 

That there should be death is inherent in 
the fact of life. There is an Infinite sadness 

the parting. But there is joy, too, in the 
life that has been lived and in the influence 
it has wrought. God's greatest gift vouch- 
Safed to man is a full and rich and produc- 
tive and useful life. Zechariah Chafee, 
through his talent, his energy, and his char- 
Acter has left his blessing on us and on all 

tellowmen. 


“So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall 
take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
ou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
urged to his dungeon; but sustain'd 
and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
e one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 
About him, and Mes down to pleasant 
dreams.” 
Day 


full-blown and splendid—day of the 
immense sun, action, ambition, lau- h- 
ter, 

night follows close with millions of 
Suns, and sleep and restoring dark- 
ness." 


The 


Getting the Job Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure Members of the House will be 
interested in reading an address de- 

vered by the Honorable Clifford R. 
f à former member of the House and 

or many years was the ranking member 
or chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee. Mr. Hope delivered the fol- 
lowing address at St. Louis, Mo, on the 
°ceasion of the annual meeting of the 
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National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts on February 6, 1957. 
7 GETTING THE JOB DONE 


If there is one lesson which comes down to 
us through the pages of history, it is that the 
nation which neglects its soll and water re- 
sources will die and that the fall of nations 
in the past has been due more to erosion 
than to war—more to the loss of soil fer- 
tility than loss of battles; or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that loss of 
battles has followed rather than preceded 
the loss of soil fertility. 

For centuries observers have noted that 
poor land means poor people—poor in body, 
poor in mind and poor in spirit. We have 
seen this happen in our own country in 
areas where much of the land is worn out. 
Illustrations of this fact abound throughout 
the world, and almost Invariably the domi- 
nant nations are those which have fertile 
agricultural areas of their own or trading 
nations which are able to import what they 
lack at home in the way of good and nourish- 
ing food. 

Too often, I think, we overlook the fact 
that the marvelous progress of our own Na- 
tion has been due in a large measure to the 
fact that we started out a comparatively 
short period back in history with tremendous 
soil and water resources. I shall point out 
in a moment how far we have gone in wast- 
ing these resources, but nevertheless no na- 
tion in the world except a few others simi- 
Jarly situated to our own, such as Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, has been able 
to furnish Its people with a domestic food 
supply containing the minerals, vitamins 
and proteins which the people of America 
have enjoyed throughout their history. 

And yet, rich as our national resources 
were in the beginning, much of what we had 
has been destroyed or dissipated. 

One thing which we in this country must 
never overlook is that much of our best land, 
by reason of its topography, climate and 
rainfall pattern, is especially subject to ero- 
sion. The extent of this destruction is hard 
to measure in figures—and the figures vary— 
but a survey made as recently as 1953 showed 
that of 478 million acres used for crops in 
the United States, 121 million acres were 
deteriorating at a critical rate and an addi- 
tional 128 million acres was deteriorating at 
a serious rate. s 

The fact is that although there were 
voices crying in the wilderness against the 
destruction of our soil 200 years ago, as long 
as there was new land farther west which 
could be taken up and farmed, little atten- 
tion was paid to their warnings although 
conspicuous exceptions can be found. Thus 
we have the story, too often true, of the 
farmer who bragged that he had worn out 
3 or 4 farms in his lifetime. 

It is now less than 30 years since we, as 
a nation, inaugurated a national program of 
soil and water conservation as such. The 
beginning of that program was an amend- 
ment on the floor of the House to an agri- 
cultural appropriation bill in 1923, which 
made money available for research covering 
soil erosion on farmlands. Under that and 
subsequent appropriations, 10 erosion re- 
search stations were set up to study the 
causes and control of erosion. Farm and 
watershed demonstrations, soil conservation 
work in cooperation with farmers followed 
through the Soil Erosion Service set up by 
Executive order in 1933, and subsequently 
the Soll Conservation Service authorized by 
Congress in 1935. 

Then, 19 years ago last August 4, the first 
soil conseravtion district in this country was 
established by a vote of the farmers in 
Anson County, N. C. This was truly a his- 
toric occasion. From that small beginning 
we have come a long way. 

It is encouraging to see how much progress 
we have made. At the same time, the 
enormity of the task and the tremendous 
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job that remains to be done cannot help but 
put a damper upon over-enthusiastic con- 
templation of our accomplishments. 

Naturally enough, at the outset the em- 
phasis was on preventing soil erosion. As 
conservation technology and experience 
progressed, we began to pay more attention 
to sustaining and building soil fertility. 
Still more recently, special emphasis has been 
placed on water management, particularly 
in creek-size tributary watersheds, 

However, I want to make it clear that the 
recent upsurge in attention to watershed de- 
velopment is not a new thing in our con- 
servation effort. The Soil Conservation Act 
of 1935 clearly contemplated both soil and 
water conservation. In fact, it was based 
on the idea with which I am sure all of us 
are in agreement, that soil and water con- 
servation are so closely connected that there 
is no way that they can be separated. They 
must be considered together. 

Thus in 1953 when the pilot plant projects 
were set up, it was done without any new 
legislation and the appropriations were made 
under the authority of the original 1935 act. 
It will be recalled also that some of the 
earliest soil conservation districts were based 
upon watershed areas rather than by follow- 
ing county lines. However, in order to give 
specific direction to watershed activities as 
such, Congress has in recent years passed 
legislation dealing directly with the subject. 

The first specific action of Congress relat- 
ing to upstream water development was a 
provision in the 1936 Flood Control Act. In 
that act the Secretary of Agriculture was au- 
thorized to make surveys on watersheds in 
the interest of soil erosion prevention, water- 
flow retardation and sediment control. 

Under the authority of this legislation, 11 
projects were approved and authorized in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. Those were 
all large projects. Not one of them has yet 
been completed. Annual appropriations have 
been made for them ever since thelr com- 
mencement back in the late 1940's, but these 
appropriations have been so meager com- 
pared with the amount of work to be done, 
that it will still be many years before the 
projects are completed although appropria- 
tions in recent years have been stepped up 
somewhat. 

Although only 11 projects have actually 
been started, surveys covering a considerable 
number of additional projects have been 
made by the Department of Agriculture but 
never acted upon by Con 

Let me now recount briefly other legisla- 
tion which has been enacted by Congress to 
expand our soil conservation program. All 
of us of course are familiar with the agri- 
cultural conseryation payment program, 
which was set up in the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act of 1935. 

Then there is the pilot-plant program, 
which, as I stated a few moments ago, is 
based upon the authority contained in the 
1935 act. 

There is Public Law 566 of the 83d Con- 
gress, the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, and Public Law 1018 of the 
84th Congress which amends and expands it, 

Another important piece of conservation 
legislation is the amendment to the Water 
Facilities Act, which provides for insured 
loans for soil and water conservation pur- 
poses. I believe that this legislation will 
grow in importance as time goes by, although 
for the moment it is adversely affected by the 
tight money market. 

Then there is the amendment to the in- 
ternal revenue laws which was passed by 
the 83d Congress after urging by farmers 
and conservationists for many years, and 
which permits farmers and ranchers to treat 
expenditures for a number of soil conserva- 
tion practices as current annual expenses 
which may be deducted from farm income 
in computing income taxes. 

Thus we now have Federal authority of 
the broadest scope for carrying out soll and 
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water conservation programs. Many States 
have supplemented this legislation through 
State laws, especially along the lines of State 
activity in water conservation, so that I 
think it can fairly be said that we have 
sufficient legislation on our statute books to 
carry out a comprehensive program. Ot 
course as time goes on, it will be necessary 
to amend this legislation as to detail, when 
trial and error may demonstrate the need 
for the same. 

But laws of course are not self-executing. 
To make progress we must have action, and 
there has been a great deal of action in car- 
rying out our basic conservation legislation, 
Nearly 13,500 soil-conservation district su- 
pervisors, directors, and commissioners are 
now unselfishly shouldering the local direc- 
tion of the soil-conservation program in the 
more than 2,700 organized districts. They 
work without compensation except the sat- 
isfaction which comes from service in a 
noble cause. 

As of July 1, 1956, we had organized 2,721 
soil-conservation districts comprising an area 
of 1 billion, 546 million acres. New districts 
are being formed at an average rate of about 
4 per month. Again as of July 1, 1956, the 
estimated land in farms in the soil-conser- 
vation districts was 1 billion 2 million acres, 
which is 86 percent of the total farm land 
in the continental United States. 

Within this area were an estimated 4,890,- 
000 farms and ranches, which is 91 percent 
of all farms in the United States under the 
1950 census, 

An additional 60,246 farms and 3,450,000 
acres of farm land are in districts in the 
Caribbean area, Alaska, and Hawaii. A third 
of all the States, as well as Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands are 100 percent cov- 
ered by districts. 

District conservation farm plans total 
1,034,000, covering 286 million acres. The 
soil survey on which the conservation farm 
planning is based embraces 476,500,000 acres, 
plus 43,500,000 of range site surveys. 

Contour cultivation has been adopted on 
about 30 million acres, stripcropping on 29 
million acres, terraces on more than a mil- 
lion acres, tree planting on 2.5 million acres, 
and 667,000 farm ponds have been built. 

In soil-conservation districts we have real 
farmer control on matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the land. The formation, control, 
and operation of these districts have present- 
ed to the Nation a perfect example of democ- 
racy in action from the first step of circulat- 
ing a petition for a referendum through vot- 
ing in the referendum to the election of dis- 
trict su after farmers have voted 
in favor of the establishment of a district. 

Never before in the history of this er any 
other country has there existed such a large 
and active body of yolunteer, unpaid agricul- 
tural leaders as the force of soil conservation 
district supervisors, directors, and other dis- 
trict officials. Certainly all of us can be 
proua of the great job which has been done 
so far. 

However the amount which remaihs to be 
done is staggering. All in all, it is probable 
that not more than 10 percent of the work 
needed to be done has yet been accomplished, 
3 constitutes a challenge to every one 

us. 

There are two immediate and pressing 
problems which confront us from a conserva- 
tion standpoint at the present time. One is 
the result of the drought which has prevailed 
in parts of our country for as long as the 
past 7 years. At least 15 States are now seri- 
ously affected by this drought, which has 
brought tragedy and desolation to some of 
the finest farming land in our country. In 
the Great Plains area from Canada to Mex- 
ico, there are vast areas in which, if the 
drought continues and unfavorable weather 
conditions prevail during the next 2 or 3 
months, untold damage can result. In many 
areas the rainfall during the year 1956 is the 
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lowest since weather records have been kept. 
Absence of severe wind during the fall and 
winter months has prevented great and last- 
ing damage already. Credit must be given 
also to the fact that farmers in this area, 
equipped with proper tools and possessed of 
the knowledge which we have learned in con- 
trolling wind erosion during the past 25 
years, have done a heroic job in keeping the 
land in the best possible condition under the 
circumstances which prevail. 

This is stiort-range work, but as is well 
known, the Department of Agriculture un- 
der the leadership of the Soll Conservation 
Service, is about to start on a long-range 
program covering the entire Great Plains 
area. 

The other problem of great immediacy in 
many parts of the country is that of water. 
I have already referred to the fact that soil 
and water conservation are inseparable and 
that water conservation has been considered 
as an integral part of soll conservation since 
the program first began. But it is only dur- 
ing the last 5 or 6 years that we have begun 
to realize that in many parts of the coun- 
try, including some of the humid areas, the 
question of an adequate water supply is of 
immediate and pressing importance. 

This is in part due to the tremendous in- 
crease in water consumption coincident with 
our increase in population, in part to the 
expansion of industry, the increase of irriga- 
tion, and also in expanded consumption for 
household purposes. Today the use of water 
in this country amounts to 200 billion gallons 
a day with the prospect that it will not be 
many more years until we will be using twice 
as much. 

When we realize that our steel industry 
uses 4 trillion gallons of water a year, that 
the petroleum industry uses 144 trillion gal- 
lons every year, and that the daily household 
water use per American citizen amounts to 
more than 50 gallons—we can get some idea 
of how our total economy depends upon 
water conservation. 

If we are going to increase our water sup- 
ply in this country, we must begin right 
where the rain falls. We must proceed on 
the basis that the ground is the greatest and 
most wonderful reservoir of all; that there 
is more natural water storage capacity in 
the earth than in all the man-made struc- 
tures and reservoirs we can ever hope to build 
on top of it. 

I do not mean to say that anything we 
can do to the land and the small streams in 
the upper watersheds is going to cause all 
the water to soak into the ground and to 
prevent forever the rapid accumulation of 
runoff water sufficient to cause floods in the 
river valleys down below. What I do mean 
to say is that every drop of water which can 
be retained in the area in which it falls, 
elther in the earth or in small retarding 
structures, is one drop subtracted from a 
potential flood and one drop added to our 
useful water supply. 

The sad part about our approach to the 
question of conserving water is that in too 
many cases we have started at the wrong 
end. We have put the cart before the horse. 
Instead of spending our money and doing 
our work by holding the water near the 
place where it falls and storing it in the 
ground where it will be ready for use and 
in a useful form when we need it—we have 
spent nine-tenth of our funds in building 
great dams and reservoirs to hold the water 
which should not have gotten away in the 
first place, and which would not have done 
80 3 proper conservation measures been 


I have heretofore referred to the 1936 
Flood Control Act and amendments thereto. 
That act provided for upper watershed de- 
velopment as well as downstream projects. 
Tt has been in effect for 20 years. During 
that time, including the 1957 fiscal year, 


there has been appropriated for upstream 
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flood prevention, $61,200,000 embracing 11 
projects. By way of comparison in round 
figures, the flood control improvements com- 
pleted and placed in operation by the Corps 
of Army Engineers to control the water after 
it got away from the land and into the chan- 
nels of larger streams have cost to date 
$1,500,000,000. In addition, projects which 
were in a construction stage in 1955 were 
estimated to cost $4,200,000,000, Projects in 
the planning stage were estimated to cost 
$3,300,000,000. The estimated cost of flood- 
control projects authorized but on which no 
work has been accomplished were estimated 
to be $2,100,000,000. 

In other words, the total flood-control 
program on the major rivers of the Nation 
today including projects completed, under 
construction, in the planning stage, and 
authorized, represents a total estimated cost 
of $11,100,000,000. 

Practically all of this is Federal money, 
since it is estimated that the total non- 
Federal contributions to the national flood- 
control program so far have been less than 
644 percent. 

Of course some of this money has been 
and will be spent, but in my opinion, if we 
carry out an adequate soil and water con- 
servation program on the land and in the 
upper reaches of our streams where the 
work ought to start, a very large percentage 
of the funds expended or to be expended by 
the Army Engineers for flood control would 
not be necessary. : 

I am not opposed to flood control by reser- 
voirs on our major streams as a means 
conserving and controlling the runoff which 
may occur after we have placed into effect a 
sound soil and water program on the land 
itself; but as I said awhile ago, the tragedy 
is that we have started at the wrong end. 

I do not want to sound too discouraging. 
We have made great progress in many ways— 
we have laid a solid foundation for the future 
We have the authority now—and I think 
adequate authority, subject to such changes 
as may be found necessary through expe- 
rience, to carry out a great soil and water 
program in this country. The machinery 
which has been set up, beginning with our 
soil-conservation districts and going up to 
the Soil Conservation Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is geared to the job. 
There are cooperating agencies, all of them 
in the main working effectively with the 
Soil Conservation Service in carrying out 
work on the land. I am referring to the 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service, 
the Farmers Home Administration, the For- 
est Service, the Department of the Interior 
and its several agencies, the Soil Bank—as 
well as State and private forestry programs. 
The Extension Service in most cases has done 
a grand job in carrying out the educational 
phases of the soil and water conservation 
program. 

The machinery is set up to do the job. 
but it can't be done without money. We 
must operate on a larger scale. I do not favor 
attempting to move any Government pro- 
gram faster than we can find competent 
personnel to carry it out, but the time has 
come when the thing which is impeding an 
adequate soil and water program is the lack 
of funds in the Federal budget. 

This indicates to me that we need to do 
more in an educational way in convincing 
the country, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress 
that a greatly expanded program is urgently 
needed. 

We cannot afford to sit by complacently 
and say that the problem is being solved 
because we know how to deal with it in 8 
technical way and because the machinery 
has been set up by which conservation pro- 
grams can be carried out and because most 
of our people are intellectually or emotion- 
ally convinced that conservation is a fine 
thing. 
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If we look back into history we will find 
that many of the great nations of the past 
which neglected their land and which finally. 
failed on that account, knew a great deal 
about how to deal with the problems of 
erosion. 

The areas in the world which perhaps 
show the greatest effects of soil neglect are 
those around the Mediterranean, such as 
north Africa, the Near East, Greece, and 
Spain, and southern Italy—and yet ancient 
documents as well as remnants of work done 
on this land hundreds of years ago, show 
that the people whose neglect ruined the 
land in those areas centuries ago, knew a 
good deal about conservation and conserva- 
tion practices. 

China is a land which has suffered tre- 
Mendously from erosion. Much of its best 
land has washed into the sea, and yet 2,000 
Years ago the people of China knew much 
Of what we now know about eonservation 
methods. 

Here in our own country Washington and 
Jefferson in their time were concerned with 
the dangers of erosion. Patrick Henry is 
Credited with making the statement that 
“he is the greatest patriot who stops the 
Most gulleys,“ and yet in spite of the example 
and activity of these great men, it was al- 
Most 150 years before we began serious gov- 
ernmental efforts to deal with our soil and 
Water problems. 

May I say again, it is not enough that we 
are conscious of the problem. It is not 
enough that everybody is in favor of con- 
S€rvation as a principle. It is not enough 
that we have developed a well-organized 
Program of governmental assistance. What 
We need is action, and action on a scale 
commensurate with the size of the job which 
needs to be done. 

I know of no organization which has done 
More and which can do more than this one 
n bringing an adequate conservation pro- 
Sram to a realization in this country. I say 
this with full knowledge that there are many 
Other great and influential organizations 
Working for the same objective. They are 
all making a genuine and effective contri- 
bution, Between them they have accom- 
Plished wonders in making the people of this 

ation more conservation minded. 

But you who comprise the officers and 
Members of this organization have a back- 
Bround which peculiarly qualifies you to fur- 
Nish the leadership in a crusade to speed 
UP this great program of soil and water 
Conservation. You are men of the soil; you 
are leaders in your own States and com- 
qaunities; you have the confidence of your 
2 farmers; you are dedicated to the idea 

conservation, and yet you are practical 
en who know that the big job ahead can 
bon be accomplished by hard work, per- 

tence, and cooperation. Yours is a truly 
oes responsibility. You have accomplished 
5 and because you have, much more is 
Dee in the years ahead. More power 


Schools and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


ae: McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 

r leave to extend my remarks in the 

ECorp, I include the following article 

or the New York Journal of Commerce 
January 31, 1957: 

SCHOOLS AND THE FUTURE 
We live in an age in which standards of 
& and skill required of the working 
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population are high and steadily getting 
higher. 

It is also an age in which the strong trend 
toward automation is changing established 
patterns of working and living. Side by side 
with these trends new and rather urgent 
problems are emerging. What to do about 
untrained workers? What to do about the 
technologically displaced workers? The cost 
of ignoring these problems may prove quite 
high to business, to labor, and to society 
generally. 

This being so, the Federal aid to education 
bill which the President sent to Congress 
on Monday rates top-flight priority on eco- 
nomic as well as social grounds. The ur- 
gency of expanded facilities for adequate 
training is already illustrated by the great 
lengths to which many businesses are forced 
to go today in order to obtain personnel with 
reasonably specialized abilities. 

Scarcities of adequately trained persons 
are already bottlenecking development of 
many types of automated equipment, to use 
just one illustration. And the scarcities are 
limiting not only the use of such equipment, 
once developed and produced, but also the 
development and production of automated 
equipment itself. 

If the situation Is already difficult, it will 
be accentuated as times goes on. As the Pres- 
ident warned, pupils in the public schools 
jumped by 5,500,000 in the past half decade, 
and our facilities are already bursting at the 
seams. They will increase by another 6 
million in the next 5 years, while enrollment 
in institutions of higher education may 
triple in 10 to 18 years. 

Without care and foresight, then, we may 
be moving into a situation characterized by 
acute shortages of adequately equipped 
workers on the one hand, and growing num- 
bers of poorly equipped, technologically dis- 
placed job applicants on the other. 

It is accordingly fitting that the President 
chose the Federal aid to education bill to 
lead off his procession of special legislative 
requests to the new Congress, 

The President’s proposal is about as eco- 
nomical an approach to a compelling na- 
tional need as could be devised. It will prove 
controversial for that very reason. The 
formula which it supplies for allocating 
funds to the States, like that used in the 
President's bill last year, does not spread 
money around quite so freely as some of the 
Democrats would prefer. By and large, it is a 
good formula, for it tries to put the money 
where the need is greatest. 

The antisegregation issue remains a threat 
to the legislation. But this issue need not 
prove insurmountable if the President car- 
ries through with the sense of urgency which 
marked his initial message, and proves will- 
ing, if need to be, to take his appeal to the 
people of the country to get-a bill. There 
is need for strong leadership and determina- 
tion within the administration and in Con- 
gress to counteract a defeatist attitude on 
this legislation. 

In addition to providing for grants on a 
matching basis, the bill recognizes that some 
school districts may be unable to obtain bor- 
rowed funds at reasonable rates. Hence, 
provision is made for the Federal Govern- 
ment to purchase up to $750 million of such 
construction bonds over the 4-year period. 

This is a realistic and sensible approach to 
a problem which could hamper the program 
when it begins to get underway. By substi- 
tuting Federal credit for local, it does not 
increase the total amount of borrowing. 

It does, however, because of the more fav- 
orable terms which are available to the Fed- 
eral Government, make funds available more 
cheaply where the ability to pay may be 
limited. 

While the proposed basis for allocating 
grants to the States is preferable to the 
democratic formula, the precise terms ought 
not to be permitted to become a further 
source of delay. Any reasonable compro- 
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mue should be speedily accepted by both 
es. 

The administration might well agree to 
throw out that part of its formula which 
gives added weight to “effort” or “perform- 
ance” by the State. This concept, while 
theoretically desirable, deviates from the 
criterion of need and has caused too much 
argument already. 

It is by no means crass to say that educa- 
tion is good business. The uneducated and 
economically unintegrated may suffer waste- 
ful and needless disabilities in a highly tech- 
nical age. The ability of our youth to find 
their economic and social place in our in- 
creasingly complex environment will measure 
the social and economic cost of delay to the 
Nation in the years to come. Congress 
should lose no time in getting the aid to 
education bill underway. 


United States Must Beware of Efforts 
To “Prussianize” Joint Chiefs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
(Calif.) Evening Tribune of Thursday, 
December 6, 1956: 


UNITED STATES Must BEWARE or EFFORTS To 
“PRUSSIANIZE” JOINT CHIEFS 


Continuing pressure to substitute a Prus- 
sian-style supreme general staff for our time- 
tested, war-proven Joint Chiefs of Staff is a 
step toward weakening American defenses. 

This pressure is coming from a small group 
of active and retired military figures. 

This is not a matter to be shrugged off as 
just an argument among the “brass.” 

What is at stake is a workable American 
concept of defense. 

What is being devious proposed in its place 
is an alien concept that has invariably led to 
military disaster and national collapse. 

If this judgment seems overly dire, just 
consider: 

The single chief of staff-supreme general 
staff idea enabled the Prussians to gain mili- 
tary and political control of Germany under 
both the Kaiser and Hitler and goose- 
step that nation along the road of mili- 
tarism and disaster. 

This autocratic concept was seized by Tojo 
and his militaristic clique to rule Japan and 
launch that nation on a course of catas- 
trophe. 

It provided Mussolini’s Fascist dictatorship 
with its foredoomed basic military pattern. 

In substance, it is the system by which 
the Kremlin makes the Red army a tool 
in its scheme for world conquest by com- 
munism. 

Congress—fortunately for the Nation's 
strength—has resolutely rejected attempts to 
impose this Prussian system on our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff concept. 

It needs the continued firm backing of 
an alert and informed citizenry. 

The advantages of the Joint Chiefs con- 
cept are overwhelming. 

First of all, this is a thoroughly American 
system—as American as our Government it- 
self, with its built-in system of checks and 
balances against the excesses of any single 
individual, any single idea, any single 
interest. 

The Joint Chiefs can bring to bear on any 
problem, all the military talent, the combat 
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experiences, the staff support, and the oper- 
ational capabilities of all our Armed Forces, 

With the exception of the chairman, each 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the 
uniformed chief of his respective service. 

He is in constant touch with his own serv- 
ice as well as with day-to-day changes in 
the world situation. 

So when the Joint Chiefs sit down to a 
problem, they can pool all of their view- 
points and experiences to strive for decisions 
in the light of the best overall answer. 

There is no super know-it-all at the top. 

Naturally, differences arise among the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This not only is natural, but highly de- 
sirable. 

This is the sort of competition in ideas 
that has made this Nation so strong in other 
fields—commerce and industry, education 
and politics. 

It supplies our Nation's defense organiza- 
tion with imaginative and flexible ideas. 

It ls our best guaranty against a deadly 
rigidity in military thinking. 

It acts as an effective deterrent to the 
always-present danger of a fatal strategic 
blunder when a supreme authority is isolated 
from realities. 

On the shoulder-to-shoulder solidarity of 
our American Joint Chiefs of Staff rests the 
best safeguard for this Nation's future—the 
lives of our sons and daughters, our re- 
sources, and our freedom. 

It is an awesome responsibility, and one 
that Americans will not want to see sapped 
by the imposition of an alien Prussian 
system. 


New Tax Idea Under Railroad Retirement 
That Will Prove Beneficial to Railroad 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, leg- 
islation has been introduced that will 
enable railroad workers to claim a de- 
duction in filing income tax returns for 
moneys that are paid as a tax into the 
Railroad Retirement Fund. It is a new 
idea but worthy of serious consideration 
and approval. 

I include as part of my remarks an edi- 
torial appearing in the Courier Post 
newspaper of Camden, N. J., under date 
of February 19, 1957, and entitled New 
(and More Honest?) Tax Idea.” The 
editorial reads as follows: 

New (AND More Honest?) Tax IpEA 

Congressman WOLVERTON is cosponsor of 
an interesting bill to give railroad employees 
higher retirement and unemployment com- 
pensation benefits at no cost to themselves. 

As ranking minority member of the House 
Commerce Committee, WoLverToN has joined 
Chairman Harris, Democrat, of Arkansas, in 


8 this novel legislation which may 
neys far-reaching effects on future tax polt- 

es. à 

The Harris-Wolverton bill would boost 
retirement and survivor benefits 10 percent 
and would liberalize other benefits in various 
ways through higher retirement tax pay- 
ments. It would require employers and 
workers to pay 7½ percent each into the 
railroad retirement system (which takes the 
place of social security for railroad em- 
ployees) on the first $400 of a worker's 
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monthly wages. The present tax is 614 per- 
cent each on the first $350. 

But the new and far-reaching feature of 
the legislation is that the entire amount of 
the worker's retirement. tax payments would 
be exempted from the Federal income tax. 
At present, the amount withheld from a rail- 
roader’s wages for retirement taxes is counted 
as part of his income for income tax pur- 
poses, just like the money withheld from 
other workers’ wages for social security. 

Obviously, under such a setup the rail- 
roader could afford to pay more taxes to- 
ward retirement than he does now and yet 
would save money instead of being out of 
pocket the extra amount. 

The legislation is backed by the railroad 
unions and in fact was sought by them last 
year, How good a chance of passage it stands 
now remains to be seen. 

It is hardly exaggerating to call the impli- 
cations of the bill revolutionary, so far as 
the personal income tax is concerned. 

If Congress grants permission for the rail- 
road workers to exclude their retirement tax 
payments from their income in computing 
their Income taxes, will it not be obliged in 
all equity to grant the same favor to every- 
one paying social security taxes, and ex- 
clude those payments also from adjusted 
net income—or whatever the technical name 
for it may be? 

Come to think of it, would that really be 
a favor on the part of Congress, or the 
correction of a long-standing moral wrong? 

Is there morality or fairness in superim- 
posing the income tax on the social security 
tax as the law now does, and pretending that 
money which the Government takes away 
from him before he gets it, through the social 
security levy, is income? 

Or is a transparent deception and an un- 
justifiable fraud for which the Government 
should hang its head? 


Indiana’s (Pa.) Bootstraps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, success 
stories are a marvelous stimulant to 
young and old alike. I have such a 
story for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD. It needs to be enshrined in the 
history of American Government be- 
cause there it will be available as a light- 
house for other communities that may 
become inundated in a sea of economic 
despair. : 

Indiana’s Bootstraps, by George Swet- 
nam, appearing in the Pittsburgh Press 
for January 6, 1957, is an account of 
the fabulous business rejuvenation— 
brought about by the faith, spirit, 
courage, independence, and industry of 
a townspeople—which has taken place in 
a town which I am proud to say is a part 
of the congressional district I repre- 
sent. I commend it to the attention of 
all America: 

INDIANA'S BOOTSTRAPS 
(By George Swetnam) 
If you want to see what a hardhit com- 


munity can do for itself in the American 
way, look at Indlana—the town and coun- 


It's one of the hottest spots In Penn- 
sylvunla today, growing like a whole patch 
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of weeds. Yet only 8 years ago it was 
about the last area you'd figure for a boom. 

There sat Indiana, a typical “coal poor“ 
Pennsylvania town and country. Its busi- 
ness was on the skids, and the relief rolls 
were full. 

During World War IT, Indiana County had 
close to 9,000 men working in its coal mines, 
and things were booming. 

By 1948 everything had changed, Some 
of the mines were worked out. Other were 
closed because they couldn't be profitably 
operated. Still others had switched to mech- 
anized equipment or had become strippping 
areas, throwing many men out of work. 

Only 2,300 miners had jobs. Indiana's 
only other industry of any size employed 
not more than 300 to 350 men at best. The 
rest of the displaced workers eked out a 
precarious existence at odd jobs, tried farm- 
ing, or moved away. 

Today more than half those displaced 
workers are back at solid industrial jobs, and 
new plants are coming into the country 
faster than they can be completed, 

And the whole thing has been done with- 
out any angels“ any lucky breaks, any Gov- 
ernment subsidies or miralces. Indiana has 
lifted itself by its own bootstraps. 

It has been done with only the assets avall- 
able to any other conveniently located com- 
munity—unless you count an unusual degree 
of what we call the American spirit. 

VERY INDEPENDENT 


“There is a great deal of independence 
about Indiana," says William L. Ingersoll, 
who has been active in the town’s revival. 

Mr. Ingersoll is a former Philadelphia news- 
paperman, who became secretary of the In- 
diana County Chamber of Commerce just 
after its first attempt to revive business al- 
most ended in failure. 

“Indiana County people don't give up 
easily,” Mr. Ingersoll says, “nor are they 
looking for somebody to do anything for 
them. They like to do things for them- 
selves.” z 

Indiana's upward climb started when 
things were right at their lowest, when a tool 
plant offered to come to the county if people 
would raise $6,000 for its moving expenses. 

After a desperation campaign they only 
managed to get $5,000, but the company 
agreed to come to the county anyway. 

After all, the county offered many advan- 
tages. It lies high in the Appalachian Pla- 
teau, but most of its land rolls smoothly 
enough for good building, farming, and trans- 
port. The town is located at the crossing 
of two national highways, 119 north and 
south, and 422 east and west. It is 50 miles 
from Pittsburgh, 50 miles from Altoona, and 
the same distance from the great recreational 
area around Dubois. It is only 8 miles from 
the new U. S. 22, has good connections with 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio Turnpikes, and 
is served by two railroads. These are the 
Pennsylvania branch to the main line at 
Blairsville, and the Baltimore & Ohio between 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo, 

The tool plant was successfully located be- 
tween Indiana and Homer City, one of the 
best industrial areas, and now employs some 
500 workers. 

Then, despite the near failure, the cham- 
ber of commerce decided to try again, En- 
couraged by Mr. Ingersoll at the helm, it set 
out to raise $278,000 to build a factory for 
a sportswear concern. 

Almost any other community might have 
been discouraged at such a task, just after 
having failed in an attempt to ralse less than 
one-fortieth as much. Instead, Indiana 
looked at the benefit that had come from 
the first campaign, and rolled up its sleeves. 

The first move was to set up an Industrial 
Development Corporation, to raise the 
money, build the plant, and rent it to the 
new industry, which could buy the factory 
later if it wished. 
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Right away, the campaigners went to the 
town's three banks and laid the plan before 
them. After making sure it was sound, all 
three promised full cooperation. 

Then the drive workers went straight to 
the people of Indiana with the plan, pointing 
out the benefit already brought by the tool 
plant, and how much more another industry 
would help. 

The plan worked. The campaign brought 
in $80,000 in cash gifts, and another $77,000 
invested in no-interest bonds issued by the 
Development Corp. The 3 banks cooperated 
by lending the other $121,000 on a 4 percent 
mortgage. 

Before the end of 1952, the Indiana Sports- 
wear Co. was in operation near the tool 
Plant, busily making blazers and sports 
jackets. 

The factory gives steady em- 
Ployment to 220 workers, with a healthy pay- 
roll. But that isn't all—it's hardly half. 

Recall that the company leased the plant 
with an option to buy. It quickly decided 
to purchase the factory, on a plan that would 
Pay it off in 10 years. Now it has increased 
its payments to a figure that will pay off in 
7%, instead. And it has announced plans 
to enlarge the factory enough to employ 
double its present working force. 

~ When the sportswear plant is paid off, that 
will release $278,000 for use in another simi- 
lar endeavor. But Indiana hasn't waited for 
that day to arrive. 

“After the sportswear project, when the 
Community saw what it could do, they just 
Started going,” says Mr. Ingersoll. 3 

The next thing that came in sight was a 

ce to attract the Robertshaw-Fulton Co., 
Which makes .heat controls and similar 
things. But this job wasn't going to come 
cheap, costing close to half a million dollars. 

All Indiana did was to roll up its sleeves 
and go to work, and that was all that was 
Needed. All but $170,000 of the amount was 
raised by popular subscription to 3 percent 
Mortgage bonds, the rest on a bank mort- 
Sage at the same figure. f 

Some 3 years ago the 70,000 square-foo' 
building was completed and occupied by the 
Controls company, on a lease basis, with jobs 
for about 350 men. But already the com- 
Pany has taken over the mortgage and 

buying the building on a 10-year 
Payment plan. And work has been started 
on a second and even larger building for the 
Same company, with plans to increase em- 
Ployment to around 1,000 workers. 

Already the Indiana people have gone 
akter and secured another plant, this time 
that of the United Door Co. A short cam- 
Paign quickly raised the necessary fund of 
Over $350,000, to assure construction of the 

ding, which was contracted for on a 10- 
year purchase plan. 

The factory, starting with about 150 

kers, will later include also an alumi- 
num-extrusion plant. 

The people of the area look with pardon- 
able pride upon Indiana State Teachers Col- 
ege, one of the livest and fastest- 

n Pennsylvania. Only a small school for 
Soar, its enrollment passed the 2,000 mark 
is year, and is expected to continue its in- 
Its plans include fiye new buildings. 
Along with other schools (and Indiana 
boasts two of the newest and most modern 
a schools anywhere) and with the 
t urches, the college is @ major cultural 
gre for the area. 
e boom has swept along with it the 
> dlana Hospital, built 40 years ago when 
district was just a coal area, Improve- 
ments there include $1,300,000 for a new 
wing and other modernization and equip- 
nt. A drive for $600,000 cash for this 
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cause took only 8 weeks, and ended close to 
$20,000 over the goal. 

Surveys are now underway, too, for mod- 
ernizing and enlarging the water and sewage 
systems. Originally planned to serve perhaps 
5,000 people, they are now bursting at the 
seams with 5 times that load, with more 
calls to come. 

Other late improvements have included the 
Jimmy Stewart Airport, named in honor of 
Indiana’s movie hero son, and the beautiful 
new Mack Recreation Center, which cost $2 
million, and for which another half-million- 
dollar building is planned. : 

This alone of the achievements was a gift 
to Indiana. It was provided by the J. S. 
Mack Foundation, set up by an Indiana 


-family which has had a leading part in build- 


ing up the G. C. Murphy chain. 


Another windfall may come along soon. 


The Government is looking over Indiana 
County for a site for a $180,000 armory to 
serve as an Army school and training center 
for 100 men. 

With so much activity, private construc- 
tion also is booming. Several contractors 
are busy building new homes, but the one 
serious problem of the area today is a hous- 
ing shortage. 

As you look around the town and county, 
your mind turns back to the words of a rail- 
road calendar on Bill Ingersoll’s wall at the 
chamber of commerce. Something makes 
you feel its spirit if not the slogan has 
taken hold on Indiana. 

It reads Constantly doing things better.” 

Is INDIANA GROWING? 

Just look at this list of accomplishments 
in less than a decade: 

Raised $5,000 to secure Syntron Co. plant 
employing 500. 

Raised $278,000 and built plant for Indiana 
Sportswear Co., employing 220. Plans en- 
largement. 

Raised $500,000 and built plant for Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Co., employing 350. Building 
enlargement to 1,000. 

Raised $350,000 for United Door plant, to 
employ 150. Enlargement already planned. 

Raised $600,000 cash and building $1,300,- 
000. addition to hospital. 

Built $2 million Mack Recreation Center. 
Enlargement planned. 

Several new college buildings completed, 
three more already voted by State. 

Two new school buildings completed, mor 
planned. A 

Jimmy Stewart Airport in operation. 

Army $180,000 armory planned. 

Besides rapid growth as a principal Christ- 
mas-tree center and cabbage growing area of 
the East. 


Mr. Speaker, individuals are the com- 
ponents of communities, and these units 
of society may also find opportunity for 
advancement and success in patterns set 
by groups of forebears or by groups of 
contemporaries. 

In an era when paternalistic govern- 
ments are depended upon to a progres- 
sively greater degree, a narrative on the 
accomplishments of a town which, 
through the ingenuity and determina- 
tion of its own citizenry, extracted itself 
from the doldrums of business stagna- 
tion and unemployment to economic 
effervescence and stability is especially 
refreshing and reassuring. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
community of Indiana, Pa., under the 
effective leadership of the chamber of 
commerce, will continue to grow and 
grow. 
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Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, as you know, Brotherhood 
Week will be observed this year from 
February 18 to February 22. Numerous 
Speeches will be delivered and many edi- 
torials written extolling brotherhood. 

Two thousand miles from this Capitol 
there is an organization which is not 
merely giving lip service to the subject 
of brotherhood. It is practicing brother- 
hood. I would like to tell you a little 
about this fine old institution, the Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital at Denver. 

Back in the eighties and nineties there 
was a steady procession of victims of 
tuberculosis from the slums of the East 
to the clear, healthful heights of Den- 
ver. In those days climate was an im- 
portant factor in the treatment of this 
scourge. Many tuberculosis sufferers 
journeyed to the West by covered wagon. 
However, when they reached their des- 
tination in Denver, large numbers lit- 
erally died in the streets. There were 
no hospitals, sanatoria, or other facil- 
ities to care for them. 

In this situation the Jewish commu- 
nity of Denver founded the National 
Jewish Hospital. The first building was 
completed in 1892 but because of a de- 
pression the trustees were unable to open 
it. The building remained unused until 
1899 when B'nai B'rith, the Jewish sery- 
ice organization, provided funds for 
operating expenses. 

The first patient was a Catholic girl 
from Chicago. From that day, the hos- 
pital has never considered religion, race, 
or national origin in its admission of 
patients. 

Here is a living example of brother- 
hood. In its patient population Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital at Denver has 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. It has 
white Anglo-Saxons from New England, 
Negroes from Texas, Spanish-Americans 
from Arizona, and Indians from South 
Dakota. Although Israel and her neigh- 
bors are at sword's point, Jewish na- 
tionals from Israel and Moslem patients 
from Indonesia receive their medica- 
tion, side by side, at the famous medical 
center. For the tubercle bacillus which 
causes the dreaded tuberculosis can af- 
flict anyone regardless of color, nation- 
ality, religious persuasion, or economic 
status. This organism is completely 
without prejudice, even as is National 
Jewish Hospital. 

I should tell you that despite a wide- 
spread misconception and despite great 
progress that has been made in the last 
decade, tuberculosis remains a formida- 
ble health problem. Approximately 
15,000 of our fellow Americans died of 
this disease last year and nearly 100,000 
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new cases were reported to public health 
authorities. For every reported case 
there were an estimated two unreported 
cases. 

You will agree that much remains to 
be done in this area by the research 
scientists and doctors at National Jew- 
ish Hospital at Denver. Meanwhile, 
however, the personnel of this great, 
nonsectarian institution is deeply in- 
volved in other medical programs. The 
hospital treats all diseases of the chest. 
Recently it expanded its programs of 
treating heart defects which can be cor- 
rected by surgery. This cardiac pro- 
gram, like all others at the hospital, is 
completely without charge to the pa- 
tient. 

National Jewish Hospital at Denver 
is supported almost entirely by volun- 
tary contributions from the public. 
Warmhearted citizens who practice 
what they preach about brotherhood 
make possible its lifesaving work.. The 
hospital slogan is and always has been, 
“None may enter who can pay; none can 
pay who enter.” For 58 years National 
Jewish Hospital has given its patients 
some four million days of care for which 
these patients paid not 1 cent. 

It is appropriate to review the policies 
and activities of National Jewish Hos- 
pital at Denver on the occasion of Broth- 
erhood Week. Here is a monument to 
brotherhood which all of us might well 
study and try to emulate. 


No Sanctions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, to invoke 
sanctions against Israel would be as un- 
conscionable as our failure to invoke 
them against the actions of Russia in 
Hungary. In this connection, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
New York Journal-American of Febru- 
ary 7, 1957, makes most interesting 
reading: 

No SANCTIONS 

From the statements of President Eisen- 
hower at his press conference yesterday and 
those of Secretary Dulles the day before there 
arises the implicit probability that the ad- 
ministration would go along with the United 
Nations if it voted to impose sanctions 
against Israel. 

We agree with Senate Republican leader, 
Know tanp, that such administration action 
would be morally insupportable. We think 
it would be also a diplomatic defeat and 
another cheap triumph for the little Hitler 
of the Middle East, Egypt's Nasser. 

There is no question that a primary con- 
dition of establishing peace in the Middle 
East is Israeli withdrawal from the Gaza 
strip and the Gulf Aqaba area, 

It is equally basic that a primary condi- 
tion of withdrawal should be the firm assur- 
ance to Israel that Gaza and Aqaba will be 
under the protection of the U. N. Emergency 
Force. 

Egypt insists on a blank check with- 
drawal, If the administration should sup- 
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port a U. N. sanction vote it would be en- 
dorsing President Nasser’s blank check, and 
it might turn out to be a rubber check as 
well. 

As Senator KNow1tanp points out, the U. N. 
Assembly adopted 10 resolutions against 
Soviet aggression in Hungary, which Russia 
spurned. 

Did the U. N. take punitive action against 
Russia? It did not. 

Did the U. N. take action against India 
for moving into Kashmir? It did not. 

Did it take any action against Egypt for 
ignoring the resolution on the Suez Canal? 
It did not. 

Has the U. N. considered any sanctions on 
evidence that the armistice terms have been 
and are being flagrantly violated in North 
Korea? It has not. 

The case for Israel is good enough to 
stand on its own, and against such a back- 
ground of U. N. sidestepping it becomes 
impregnable. 

The President said yesterday this Nation 
is committed to support the U. N. Very 
well. The best way to stop a sanction vote, 
and thus avoid the embarrassment of sup- 
porting it, is to let the U. N. know the ad- 
ministration’s opposition, and to know it 
now. 

Certainly the administration will not deny 
that its influence in the U. N. is always for- 
midable and often decisive. 


Rhode Island National Guar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
item from the Evening Bulletin, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for February 11, 1957. This 
item is a letter to the editor from Mr. 
Anthony A. Pelliccia, better known to me 
as Sharkey,“ a man who has given 
many years of devoted service to the Na- 
tional Guard in my State of Rhode Is- 
land. I know that he speaks for the 
thousands of guardsmen in Rhode Is- 
land who deeply resent the gratuitous 
slur contained in the recent remarks of 
the Secretary of Defense. That their 
loyal, patriotic efforts in defense of this 
Nation should be so rewarded is certainly 
most unfortunate, I would like to take 
this opportunity to assure my good 
friends in the Rhode Island National 
Guard that we in the Congress of the 
United States are aware of the great con- 
tributions they have made and that we 
sincerely regret the blanket aspersion 
made on their organization: 

CALLS For APOLOGY 

This letter is an answer to the regrettable 
remarks made by Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son, published in the Providence Journal of 
January 29, regarding draft dodgers within 
the National Guard of our United States. 

In the year 1950, during the Korean con- 
flict, I was appointed recruiting sergeant for 
the 169th AAA, AW, BN (SP) 43d Division, 
We were set up downtown at the mall in 
the city of Providence. Many boys and men 
in the age group from 17 through 40, in- 
cluding veterans of World War I. enlisted 
in the National Guard without even know- 
ing the destination of the 43d Division. 
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This division was already federalized at 
that time. Many of these boys and men were 
sent to Korea after training at Camp Picket, 
Va. 

Mr. Wilson's remarks must make the fam- 
ilies of those lost in action in Korea feel 
very good to hear their loved ones died as 
draft dodgers. Also, those who served hon- 
orably, were discharged, and came back to 
their loved ones and their country, must feel 
good to hear such a shameful remark. 

These men served their Nation and fought 
for the only words we all know—freedom 
and democracy. I ask Mr. Wilson, were these 
boys and men draft dodgers? 

In closing, may I say that I think it is 
the moral duty of President Eisenhower, who 
is responsible for any actions of his Cabinet 
members, to apologize to the entire Nation 
for the remarks made by Secretary Wilson. 

ANTHONY A, PELLICCIA, 

PROVIDENCE. 


Delaying Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following from the 
Boston Herald of February 19, 1957; 

DELAYING Tactics 


Everybody would be happier if Israel ac- 
ceded to the President's appeal and with- 
drew its troops from Egypt at once. But 
one can easily understand why it holds back. 

Israel is a nation under siege. It is sur- 
rounded by frankly hostile neighbors and 
has known nothing else since its birth 10 
years ago. Its borders have been forged in 
war and maintained by armed vigilance. To 
the Jews the invasion of Sinal was a purely 
defensive move. It was aimed at wiping out 
bases from which Egypt was raiding Israeli 
territory and attacking Israeli shipping. 
The Israeli Government is naturally re- 
luctant to give up everything it has won 
without some assurance the Egyptian at- 
tacks will not be resumed. 

The compromise proposals which Mr. 
Dulles put forward last week recognized Is- 
rael's basic position. Our Government sup- 
ported the U. N. demand that Israel with- 
draw without condition. But at the same 
time it engaged to urge U. N. occupation of 
the Gaza strip and, more importantly, to 
press unilaterally for recognition of the right 
of free passage through the Gulf of Aqaba. 

As the President put it Sunday, “Israel has 
legitimate grievances and should, in all fair- 
ness, see a prospect of remedying them.” 

The pity is that, having recognized the 
necessity of providing Israel some quid pro 
quo, we haven't provided enough to win it 
over. The Jewish state has had offers of 
moral support before. In the tripartite 
agreement, for example, the United States, 
Britain, and France guaranteed Israel's bor- 
ders against aggression, And subsequently 
the U. N. formally asserted Israel's right to 
send ships through the Suez Canal, But 
Israel's borders continued to be violated and 
no Israeli ship was allowed through the 
canal, 

Israel obviously welcomed Mr. Dulles’ 
latest proposals, They were more generous 
than anything the U. N. could offer. And 
the Aqaba Gulf suggestion in particular 
seemed to open great possibilities for the 
Jewish state. But under close examination 
they didn't stand up so well. 
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The United States has promised to assert 
the right of free passage through the gulf 
to Israel's port of Elath. But if the Egyptians 
oppose, what then? When asked this ques- 
tion, the State Department announced that 
we would under no circumstances use force, 
Can one “assert” a right, while anonuncing 

-in advance ope will not fight for it? Per- 
haps one can, but it isn't the kind of asser- 
tion in which the experience-sharpened 
Israeli have much faith. 

Surely there is something more to be said 
to the Israeli. If we really believe that the 
Gulf of Aqaba is an international waterway, 
We can at least state our position unequivo- 
cally. And we need not abjure the use of 
force if our rights are forcibly denied by 
countries bordering the waterway. 

Technically Israel is quite wrong to defy 
the U. N.'s withdrawal order. But if the 
delay drives us and the other Western 
Powers to find some positive answers to 
Middle Eastern problems, it will have been 
more than justified. We should not be too 
quick to censure, 


Organization for Trade Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond a letter from a resident and business- 
Man in my district which illustrates a 
basic problem that undoubtedly will be 
multiplied if every precaution of protec- 
tion is not afforded by legislation in con- 
Nection with the proposed Organization 
for Trade Cooperation likely to come be- 
fore the 85th Congress. 

Certainly this case should be food for 
thought for every Member of Congress 
interested in preserving the sound foun- 
dation of equitable competitive business 
in these United States. 

The above mentioned follows: 

R. S. Bacon VENEER Co., 
Chicago, Ill., January 29, 1937. 
Hon. Hanotp R. COLLIER, 
United States House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Column: We are advised that 
congressional approval of the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation will be sought in this 
session, 

We would like to urge you in the strongest 

er possible to act in the interest of 
American industry, and testify against any 
bill to approve OTC when it comes up for 
hearing. 

Our business, and a good share of our 

ustry, has been drastically affected by the 
tremendous flood of cheap plywood coming 
into this country. Over 70 percent comes 
Japan, and imports have now taken 
than 45 percent of the domestic hard- 
Wood plywood market. 

are we and our employees to com- 
Pete with 14-cent-per-hour labor in opera- 
tions with dirt floor factories and working 
Conditions far below American industrial 
Standards? 

Again, we urge you to first retain at all 
Costs the mal control on tariffs; 
and, secondly, to consider what is happening 
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Mr. Speaker, this letter was received 
from Joseph F. Mertes, a resident and 
businessman of my district: Joseph F. 
Mertes, president of the R. S. Bacon 
Veneer Co., of Chicago. 


Hunting Abuses May End With Military 
Land-Grab Checks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star publica- 
tion for Thursday, February 14, 1957. 
Investigations conducted by the House 


Interior and Insular Affairs Committee - 


have shown that there are many abuses 
of hunting and fishing rights on lands 
now controlled by the military estab- 
lishments. 

This article demonstrates that some 
military commanders rule their reserva- 
tions like baronial estates, reserving 
hunting privileges on these reservations 
to themselves or their privileged guests. 

I am happy to report that the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has had this matter under con- 
sideration for 2 years, and corrective 
legislation will be presented to the Con- 
gress during this session, which I 
strongly endorse and support. 

The Evening Star article follows: 
Huntine ABUSES May END WITH LAND-GRAB 

CHECKS 


(By Martin S. Hayden) 

Eyerybody—the civilian hunter, GI's vic- 
timized by discriminatory State laws, and 
the Nation's wildlife—stand to gain from 
pending congressional action to end open 
warfare between military commanders and 
State and Federal conservation officers. 

New “rules” being drafted by the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee will 
simultaneously: — 

1. End an era of total and often- scandalous 
rule of vast military reservations by post 
commanders who have permitted hunting 
from helicopters and with everything from 
machine guns to bazookas, who have disre- 
garded game seasons and rules 
does and fawns, and who have, at times, 
threatened virtual armed action against 
State and Federal conservation officers who 
sought to interfere, 

2. Open up many military reservations to 
controlled civilian hunters, providing indi- 
vidual States reciprocate by ending discrim- 
ination against and pricegouging of sports- 
men in uniform. 

3. Permit proper wildlife controls on mill- 
tary lands that are now happy hunting 
grounds for civilian poachers and havens 
for animal and bird marauders doing great 
damage to surrounding areas. 

HITS MILITARY GRABS 

The reforms are part of the campaign of 
Representative Engel, Democrat of Cali- 
fornia against what is being called the “mil- 
itary land grab,” the uncontrolled program 
which has seen the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
gobble up—in the name of defense and 
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modern weapons testing—some of the Na- 
tion's best hunting lands. 

In two series of hearings, Mr. Engel has 
traced military confiscation of 25 million 
acres of public lands. He has shown that 
much of the land has been taken needlessly 
and permanently destroyed by poison gas 
and unexploded bombs, cartridges and mis- 
siles. Also he has documented a wildlife in- 
dictment. 

He has shown that, while 40 States give 
equal treatment to soldiers stationed within 
their borders, seven do not. In Arizona, 
Colorado, Indiana, Oklahoma, Wyoming and 
North and South Dakota the GI is treated as 
a “nonresident” and virtually barred from 
hunting by prohibitive license fees. 


WANTS BREAK FOR GI 


Where such discrimination is continued, 
Mr. Engel’s new law will provide the States 
cannot expect concessions from the military. 
Where regularly assigned soldiers are re- 
garded like other residents, the new code 
Afin give balancing benefits to the commu- 
nity. = 

In some cases, the committee studies show, 
the big need is for a lot of open hunting— 
quick, 

One such is a major Army ordnance depot 
in Nebraska. Successive commanders, un- 
willing to admit civilian hunters, have 
avoided trouble by also banning shooting 
by station personnel. The result is a plague 
of rabbits who happily scurry out each night 
to devastate surrounding farmlands and 
return with the dawn to their protected 
refuge. 

Similarly, at Camp McCoy, Wis., the Army 
is only indirectly to blame for the trouble, 
The 80,000-acre reservation is completely 
Federal and principally used for summer 
training. Its skeleton winter detail cannot 
police it completely and it is a haven for 
civilian . poachers who, technically, can 
thumb noses at State laws and game war- 
dens. 

ASSAILS ARROGANCE 

Elsewhere, however, Mr. Engel's commit- 
tee counsel, George W. Abbott, of Grand 
Island, Nebr., has documented cases of sim- 
ply military arrogance and disregard of con- 
servation rules. 

At the Cherry Point, N. C., marine base 
deer have been hunted from helicopters and, 
in December 1953, there was a Cherry Point 
slaughter of does, fawns, and other pro- 
tected creatures when the commanding offi- 


cer approved a shoot of everything that 


moves. 

Helicopter hunting also has been reported 
at Fort Bragg, N. C., where the State's ofi- 
cial complaints were climaxed by a charge 
that deer were rounded up, transported by 
military aircraft to Fort Benning, Ga,, and 
turned loose for the pleasures of Army hunt- 
ers there. 

At Fort Huachuca, Ariz., State conserva- 
tion officers got a criminal warrant for the 
commanding general following the shooting 
of 58 deer late in 1955. Then, according to 
testimony from a United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service witness, the general retali- 
ated by harassing a herd of State-owned 
buffalo on the reservation. 

- GENERAL UPBRAIDED 

“One day,” sald the witness, “the general 
would move the herd to one end of the 
refuge and 2 days later he would have it 
driven to the other, That kept on until 
finally the State threw in the sponge. They 
had no other lands to move the buffaloes on 
so they had to have a public hunt, or public 
execution, because there was no sportsman- 
ship.” 8 

From Fort Bliss, Tex., there has been run 
ning trouble with New Mexico over military 
misuse of game on the artillery range in that 
State. When State officials announced that, 
since they couldn't invade the reservation. 
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they were going to stop unlicensed Army 
hunters on the public roads, the angry com- 
manding general retaliated with a counter- 
announcement that he would move animal 
carcasses to Bliss by military aircraft, or by 
military convoys that would run through 
police lines, 

In an overall summary of the situation 
the Engel committee found that: 

“On the side of the military, it is clear that 
Federal legislation is needed to define pre- 
cisely the applications of State fishing and 
hunting laws to military reservations. It is 
equally clear that the military is unwilling or 
unable to recede from the position it has 
taken in many local-conflict areas without 
congressional guidance.” 


The Baghdad Pact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by the Right Honorable 
Anthony Nutting, former British Min- 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs, ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 17, 1957. In his article, Mr. 
Nutting analyzes the rift between this 
country and Great Britain and pre- 
scribes measures which may help to heal 
this deplorable situation: 

Noutrinec's PLAN von Mipeast Bms UNITED 
STATES JOIN BAGHDAD Pact—He Sars Move, 
Pius Economic Aw, Wovutp Stirren RE- 
SISTANCE OF ARAB COUNTRIES TO RED 
PRESSURE 

(By Anthony Nutting) 


The tragic chapter of accidents leading up 
to the Suez crisis has revealed all too clearly 
the bankruptcy of Anglo-American policy in 
the Middle East and the very real danger of 
Russian penetration. The Arab bloc—as 
even Nasser confessed to me two years ago— 
is too rickety to stand on its own. If Brit- 
ain and America are going to stay in the 
Middle East and keep the Russians out both 
countries must develop a common and co- 
herent policy and stick to it. 

While some of the ruling classes of the Arab 
world may be alive to the Russian danger, 
there is also a deep-rooted suspicion of West- 
ern designs. The Anglo-French action over 
Suez has not exactly improved matters. In 
our dealings with the Middle East, therefore, 
we must be careful not to allow our influence 
to appear too directly. We must work 
through the Baghdad Pact, the U. N. and the 
press and radio of our Arab friends. 

This does not mean that we should leave 
it all to our friends, or to the U. N. On the 
contrary, we must invest in friendship and 
give our Allies the moral and material 
backing to go to work on our behalf. We 
have failed lamentably to do this. Britain 
by her Suez policy has strengthened Nasser's 
hand and weakened Iraq's. America until 
now has leaned too heavily on the U. N. 
But the United Nations is an agency and 
not an alibi. It cannot be a substitute for 
constructive Anglo-American action to build 
up the political, military and economic de- 
fense of the Middle East against communism. 
SAYS UNITED STATES SHOULD JOIN BAGHDAD PACT 


The recent success of Russian penetration 
has been due in the main first to the lack of 
organized and visible American military 
strength and economic aid, and second, to 
the lack of political defense in depth behind 
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the Baghdad Pact. True, there have been 
Presidential declarations—Tri-Partite dec- 
laration of 1950 and the declarations of April 
and November 1956 and now the declaration 
of January 5, 1957. But a declaration is not 
the same as an organized system of defense. 
Western Europe could never have withstood 
the Communist threat these last 8 years if 
America had been content with a policy of 
defense by declaration. Europe needed 
NATO with America a full participant and 
with United States forces visibly stationed 
in the area. Britain could not have done 
the job alone any more than she can in the 
Middle East. The President's new policy pro- 
nouncement must become part of an organ- 
ized system of defense—the Baghdad Pact— 
and the United States forces that are to give 
effect to it must be physically and visibly 
based in the region, that is, Cyprus. It 
should therefore be followed up by the 
United States joining the Baghdad Pact as 
a full member. Nothing wouid stiffen more 
the resistance of such countries as Iraq and 
Persia to Russian pressure. 

Then there is the question of aid, eco- 
nomic as well as military. Iraq has had piti- 
fully little to show for having thrown in her 
lot with the West, either from America or 
from Britain. Cairo radio has contrasted 
this with Russian generosity to Egypt. If 
we are to show that friendship pays divi- 
dends we must step up assistance to Iraq 
and her allies, both in arms and in technical 
know-how to defeat the enemy within— 
poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 


EXPANSION OF PACT HELD NECESSARY 


But the Baghdad Pact must have more 
than Western beneficence and support. It 
must have defense in depth to mop up the 
soft spots of Soviet penetration in its rear; 
it must expand. Previous efforts to achieve 
this, by trying to get Jordan in, have failed 
badly. This was largely because Britain 
played her hand too openly which allowed 
Nasser to incite the Jordan mob to rebel 
against British imperialist designs. If the 
Baghdad Pact is to be extended, it must be 
done by Iraq, with Western moral support, 
not the other way round. This means get- 
ting the Iraqi project for the Fertile Crescent 
off the drawing board and into production. 

This project for the federation of Iraq, 
Syria, and Jordan has been in the mind of 
Premier Nuri as-Said for a long time. But 
so far he has made no move to carry it 
through largely because of a lack of the 
necessary backing and encouragement. I 
know from personal experience of him that 
Nuri is a very shrewd operator, not the type 
to leap into dubious ventures. Otherwise, 
ne could not have survived in office and as 
a friend of the West for over 30 years. We 
must back him in putting this project into 
action. 

There can be no security for the Baghdad 
Pact countries while Syria remains an ally 
of Nasser and a virtual satellite of Russia 
and while Jordan wobbles ever closer to- 
ward Nasser clutches. Britain cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely to prop up Jordan as some- 
thing she never can be, an independent 
state. The Fertile Crescent would resolve 
these problems by bringing Syria and Jordan 
into the wider security arrangement of the 
Baghdad Pact and by giving them the sta- 
bility and prosperity of Iraqi influence and 
money. 

SYRIA ADVANCE BASE FOR RED ACTIVITY 


Time is not on the side of Iraq and her 
friends. Syria, whose governments go from 
worse to worse ,is becoming the main ad- 
vance base for Soviet activity in the Middle 
East. Syria might well try to act first, with 
Russian and Egyptian backing, to create an 
“infertile crescent” under Syrian-Egyptian 
dominion. This would destroy the Baghdad 
Pact and open the Arab world to Soviet 
subversion. 
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So far, Nasser has had the success. But 
if Iraq could pull off this coup it would 
make Nuri, not Nasser, the success story of 
the Middle East. The Arab world would 
then listen to Baghdad instead of Cairo radio 
and look to Iraq, not Egypt, for Arab leader- 
ship. It would be an investment in the 
friendship of our most stable and reliable 
Arab ally. . 

It would secure rather than weaken Israel. 
For the result would be part of an alliance 
including Britain and the United States and 
designed to turn Arab eyes away from the 
Israeli-Arab conflict and toward the Russian 
threat. > 

This realinement of the Middle East would 
also help Britain to make changes in the 
present concept of ground forces and bases 
in Jordan and Libya, changes which are re-_ 
quired to divert the rising waters of na- 
tionalism. If the U. N. forces can take over 
the Israeli frontier and Iraq takes over the 
defense of Jordan, British ground forces will 
be superfluous. We should then make with 
Jordan and Libya arrangements similar to 
what we have with Iraq, whereby British air 
forces, although in effect almost perma- 
nently stationed in Iraq are technically visi- 
tors flying in to train with Iraqi squadrons. 

This arrangement would, however, depend 
on ground forces being available in an emer- 
gency in Cyprus. And the Cyprus base is at 
present in a state of siege. 

CYPRUS PARTITION PLAN OPPOSED 

Speaking as a southern Irishman, I do 
not like the latest partition solution. Parti- 
tion only breeds friction, and that is, after 
all, what we are trying to cure. A lot has 
been said, too, about a NATO solution. But 
this is, I suggest, barking up the wrong de- 
fense organization. Cyprus may be European 
in population, but strategically and geo- 
graphically it is part of the Middle East. It 
should, therefore, come not under NATO, but 
under the Baghdad Pact. And Greece should 
be brought into the pact. 

There have recently been increasing signs 
that Greece is anxious to settle Cyprus. At 
the same time Turkey's interest must be 
cared for. The root of Turkish fears is not 
the future of the Moslem minority in Cyprus; 
it is the possibility of a military base being 
in the hands of a Greek Communist govern- 
ment on an island only 40 miles from Tur- 
key. I have no doubt whatever that Greece 
would agree to the Cyprus base being admin- 
istered in perpetuity by the Baghdad Pact 
countries. This would place the base in the 
care of a permanent majority of Moslem 
countries. It would take care of Turkey's se- 
curity interest and would enable Britain to 
settle Cyprus without letting down the 
Turks. : 

We would then be able to do the one thing 
the Greeks insist upon and whch Turkey 
has so far refused—set a term of years for 
the exercise of self-determination by the 
Cypriot population. We should then have 
removed this dangerous quarrel between 
friends and secured the base of Middle East 
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Argentina Sponsors Ben Franklin 
Anniversary Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesđay, January 29, 1957 
Mr. FULTON, Mr. Speaker, congrat- 
ulations to the people of Argentina in 


sponsoring the stamp commemorating 
the 250th birthday of Ben Franklin. 
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Of course, we Pennsylvanians are 
doubly proud of the fact that Ben Frank- 
lin was a Pennsylvanian, but he was es- 
sentially a prototype of the modern At- 
lantic Basin man where we alllive. Asa 
man of inquiring spirit, and friendly dis- 
Position, with the art of phrasing basic 
thoughts in pithy and homely words, Ben 
Franklin continues to live today in spirit 
among all of us in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

As a Congressman who took part in the 
Program for the celebration of the 250th 
birthday of Ben Franklin in Philadelphia 
recently, I wish to particularly congrat- 
ulate our good Argentine friends for this 
recognition of the brotherhood of all peo- 
ple of spirit such as Ben Franklin, whose 
Scientific approach and friendly spirit in 
troublous times are a current inspiration 
to all of us in the difficult time in which 
we of this present generation are living. 


Text of Address Delivered by Lt. George 

W. Lee in Philadelphia at Victory Ban- 
quet Honoring Dr. Robert H. Johnson, 
Grand Exalted Ruler of the Improved 
Benevolent Protective Order Elks of the 
World, January 26, 1957, in Crystal 
Room, Broadwood Hotel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, a victory banquet was held in 
Philadelphia on January 26, 1957, honor- 
ing Dr. Robert H. Johnson, grand exalted 
ruler of the Improved Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks of the World. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Johnson and 

highly competent associates, this 
great fraternal organization has 
achieved a record of service in fraternal- 

educational, and civic leadership, 
Which has contributed much toward good 
Citizenship and good government. 

The address was delivered by Lt. 
George W. Lee, of Memphis, Tenn., the 
grand commissioner of education, 
through whom Dr. Johnson has worked 
in the field of scholarship and education, 
in which area so much has been accom- 
-Plished that reflects great credit upon 
this organization and its officers, Lieu- 
tenant Lee's address is of sufficient in- 
terest I feel that it should be made 
available to the Members of Congress 
and the public through the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Somehow I have the feeling that I have 
come to a high point of a story of tragic 
Srandeur and impassioned beauty. When 
I saw Bob Johnson, it was on a drill 
field in the heart of Maryland. A picture 
Of him rises before me as a last night’s dream. 

Wasn't at that time the handsome giant 
Of a man capable of attracting the heart of 
the lovely woman who today bears his name. 
He was then a lean, hungry-looking rookie 
in the rear ranks of a squad. It was during 
the time when war crashed suddeniy against 
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our shores and men girdled their talents and 
buckled their loins for the sacred work of 
defending their country and rescuing hu- 
manity from that strangling gulf of despot- 
ism. 

I saw him grow into a full-fledged soldier 
with confidence in himself and confidence 
in his comrades. I saw him lead his squad 
up the rocky slopes of glory without stum- 
bling over a stone. I was his lieutenant 
then—today he is my captain. His life sym- 
bolizes the spirit of America where an ob- 
scure boy can rise from the dust of the day’s 
long road to the pinnacle of a laughing star. 
Bob had the genius to appropriate opportu- 
nity when it knocked, He is the recognized 
leader of the greatest fraternal order in the 
world. Great not because of its numbers, 
500,000 Elks whose lodges and temples ex- 
tend east to the booming crossroads of the 
world; west to where the Rockies lose 
themselves in the haze of the distance) 
south to the sun-kissed Everglades, Florida. 

The voice of Elkdom can be heard in China 
where Confucius taught the golden rule 
500 years before Christ, in Africa above the 
tomtoms that rise like winged music 
through eternity, in the Bahamas where 
night comes down on a rope of twilight and 
kisses the waters of the Pacific. Elkdom is 
great because it has great ideals and has 
prosecuted them with success, a million and 
a half dollars raised for education for young 
men and women of all races who lacked the 
opportunity or suffered from the blight of 
poverty. Through its department of civil 
liberties a fight has been made to develop 
a proper sense of values within the individ- 
ual so that crude conduct, bad language, 
rock-and-roll attitudes might be thrown 
away so that emphasis cannot only be placed 
on civil rights but on civic responsibility as 
well. Through the shrine department the 
John Brown Farm has been purchased and 
is now being developed to inspire the desire 
of the Negro to sacrifice if necessary life and 
treasure for freedom. 

As the breath of pure mountain air on the 
mountaintop is to the elk as he goes forth 
to feed in the sunset shadows, so is liberty 
to the soul of our leader and the order he 
heads; as n as the morning sunshine 
is to the wild flowers that sweeten the air 
with their perfumes. “As vital as the gen- 
eral rainfall is to vegetation that waves and 
waves lazily in the meadows and in the 
sweltering river bottoms. So necessary and 
so universal must freedom be to assure con- 
tentment in the hearts of Americans.” 

It is appropriate that we gather here to- 
night around our leader when treason breaks 
above his head like distant thunder and 
poison pens and poison tongues lash out to 
destroy him and to destroy the usefulness 
of this great order of ours that for half a 
century has prosecuted its great task of jus- 
tice, charity, fidelity and brotherly love with 
the sagaciousness of an outstanding suc- 


_ cess. 


We have jurt witnessed his triumph over 
the slavish, fawning imposters who have 
darkened the name of Elkdom and beshamed 
finer, nobler aspects of their own people. 
Excellence, however, from the moment of 
its first blooming in the human heart has 
never winced nor cried out at the approach of 
cowardice. When harnessed to true leader- 
ship it becomes the irrisistible force and its 
conquests are as often as its engagements. 

There are several philosophies of leader- 
ship. Emerson in one of his essays gives us 
the essence of one in a line which says, “See 
how men worry themselves into nameless 
graves while here and there a great unsel- 
fish soul forgets himself into immortality.” 
Jesus gave a picture of true leadership when 
He said, “If I be lifted up I will draw all 
men unto Me.” Judas gave another picture 
when he said, “I will get mine and then 
retire." 
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The Bob Johnson type of leadership has 
kept the Elks as a meeting ground for all 
men, a community of fellowship where the 
banker meets the porter, the doctor meets 
the garageman, and the woman from the 
the washtub mets the woman from the dress- 
shop in an atmosphere of complete democ- 
racy and where youth meets age, youth as 
brown as the evening sun, as dark as night's 
soft shadow, as fair as the snows on the 
mountain. All have their place without be- 
ing penalized about how they look or what 
they are. 

History looking about for something that 
has endured will pick up the broken pen of 
promise and write the names of a half dozen 
leaders who have lived their brief hour then 
passed on leaving the world richer with the 
fruits of their labor. It will write the name 
of Douglas the advocate who in impassioned 
eloquence cried justice so loud that the 
cheeks of the world were made to blanch. It 
will write the name of Washintgon, the edu- 
cator who dipped his pen in the blood and 
sweat of slaves and wrote into the curricu- 
lum of time, industrial education. It will 
write the name of Robert S. Abbot as the 
crusador who inspired the exodus of 2 mil- 
lion people of color to northern communi- 
ties as a protest against their subjugation in 
the South. 

It will write the name of J. Finley Wilson 
who inspired united action. Because of unity 
among black people today, Negroes are riding 
in unsegregated buses, trains, and all sorts 
of travel. As we view our progress on the 
civil rights front our faith mothers the be- 
lief that justice still lives in the minds of the 
descendants of the Founding Fathers who 
met in Philadelphia a long time ago and 
declared all men are created equal. 

It will write the names of Bob Church and 
Robert Vann who led the protest against 
the Hoover administration for making the 
southern race policy the policy of the Re- 
publican Party of that day. Bob Church 
wrote his immortal letter of condemnation of 
the Hoover administration and Bob Vann his 
scorching editorial on There Stood the One 
Hundred. The editorial which pointed to 
a hundred Negroes standing in front of the 
White House while the eloquent Roscoe Sim- 
mons cried, “Speak, Mr. President, speak.” 
A political revolution was started that shook 
heaven and earth and almost dismembered 
the Republican Party. “ 

It will write the names of DuBois, Walter 
White, and Thurgood Marshall for develop- 
ing in men of color the greatest emotional 
urge to throw off their oppressors since John 
Brown assaulted the arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry. 

It will write the name of A. Phillip Ran- 
dolph who inspired an era of Fair Employ- 
ment Practice and Martin Luther King whose 
spiritual vision has accomplished much in 
the field of religion. 

What the judgment of history will be on 
the leadership of Robert H. Johnson is in the 
lap of the future, but when history speaks 
it will say he took over an empire left by 
Finley Wilson and extended its frontiers to 
undiscovered horizons. I believe history will 
say that he saw the gathering storm against 
the Constitution rising in the southland. 
He launched a successful natiowide registra- 
tion campaign to register 6 million Negroes 
and by this organized vote to force the 
political party in power to protect the 
Negro’s rights and Congress to pass adequate 
civil-rights laws. 0 

I believe that history will say when Bob 
Johnson heard the cry of the people of China, 
the people of Africa, and other lands against 
the shame of subjugation, he threw the 
weight of his organization behind a pro- 
gram to destroy colonialism in the world. 
He pointed out to the President of the United 
States that so long as colonialism exists all 
talk about stopping the reds is-futile. He 


asked the President to propose a conference 
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with our allies for the purpose of maping out 
a plan for its elimination. He made saga- 
cious observation when he said there are 
some 800 million people in the world who 
are not committeed between communism and 
democracy, America can win these people if 
it takes the lead in a plan to end colonialism. 

Standing here today we can appreciate Bob 


Johnson's firm grasp of the international pic-, 


ture and the important part Africa will play 
in the future in assisting America to its 
rightful place of world leadership, Africa 
has the people and the raw natural resources 
to give the forces of the free world a needed 
power and strength against the eastward flow 
of communism, A large percent of the man- 
ganese with which America makes its steel 
comes from the Belgian Congo. The great- 
est supply of uranium known to the world 
is in Africa. Our chrome, cobalt, tin, rubber, 
and tungsten come from sections of the earth 
inhabited by dark people who are waiting 
to see if America will lead the way to a free 
world, 

Bob Johnson in the lodges and temples of 
this great order is carrying the torch of 
first-class citizenship to sections of hate and 
oppression not in hatred but with deter- 
mination to break the shackles of enslave- 
ment everywhere. May God give him 
strength and courage to carry on until every 
man, woman, and child within the American 
borders can truly say, “I am free.” 


Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS c. HENNINGS, IR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
would like unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of an address delivered by Col. 
John J. Griffin, vice president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis. The 
address was on the subject of Citizen- 
ship, a subject of unusual interest to 
all legislators. The address was deliv- 
ered before the Lemay Kiwanis Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CITIZENSHIP 
(Address by Col. John J. Griffin) 


The definition I like of a “citizen” is the 
one given in Webster's: “A person, native 
or naturalized, who owes allegiance to a 
government, and is entitled to protection 
from it.” I think that definition probably 
fits everyone in this country, qualified. So, 
let us look into the record and see how 
they who are today enjoying the blessings 
so abundantly showered upon them in this 
great country are measuring up to the re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon them by the 
acceptance of these blessings. 

There is no doubt in my mind if anyone 
were to accuse over 50 percent of our popu- 
lation of the crime of not being a good 
citizen, they would find a reaction from 
those so accused that would not be pleasant. 
But are they good citizens? 

My definition of a good citizen is one who 
not only accepts the protection this great 
Government offers him, but realizes that 
with the acceptance of such, there comes a 
responsibility upon him to meet the obli- 
gation that the acceptance of such bl 
brings. What are these obligations? Under 
the laws of this land, you are entitled to 
the protection of your rights, and it is the 
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duty and the obligation of the Government 
to so protect your rights that they shall 
not be infringed upon; but with this also 
comes a direct obligation upon you, as a 
good citizen, of obedience to the laws as 
prescribed in the particular community, 
State, and Nation, so that you shall not 
violate the rights of others. 

Unfortunately, today there are too many 
people in this country who have disregarded 
completely all law and are living a lawless, 
selfish existence for their own benefit and 
their own benefit only, in defiance of both 
the moral and legal law. 

That, of course, you may say, is a far- 
fetched statement. Nevertheless, the record 
shows the statement to be true. So, let us 
again consult the record. Uniform Crime 
Reports, as published by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, report that every 5 minutes during 1950 
someon in the United States was feloniously 
assaulted or killed; during each day of the 
year 1950, 146 persons were robbed, 458 cars 
were stolen; 11,029 places were entered by 
burglars; and every 30 seconds throughout 
the year a larceny was recorded. During 
that period of time, the crime record has 
increased in percentage figures from 1½ to 
10 percent above the 1949 figures. 

The sad part of it is that the record also 
shows that in 41 percent of those arrests for 
major violations, age 21 predominated in the 
frequency of arrests, and, believe it or not, 
9.6 percent of the total were females. I am 
merely outlining and sketching this report, 
but if you wish to make a more detailed 
study, by city, town, and State, you can 
write to J. Edgar Hoover and I am sure he 
will be happy to send you a copy. A study 
of the figures in these reports will show an 
alarming trend of the people to utterly dis- 
regard the law. That is an indication there 
is much opportunity and need of an educa- 
tional program to bring people back to living 
in reality under the laws, honestly and de- 
cently, which after all, are the only worth- 
while things in living. Since 1950 all crime 
has continually increased. In 1955, it was 
26 percent above 1950 while the population 
increase in the same period is 9 percent. 

Of course, you can say to me that “I do not 
ylolate any law; this doesn't apply to me.” 
That may be true, perhaps there is no record 
of your having violated the law, but examine 
your conscience, and you will find there are 
many, many times that you have been vio- 
lators and have not been apprehended. 
When you drive your car, are you consider- 
ate of your fellow travelers on the highway? 
Do you observe the speed laws? Do you 
observe the stop signs, and are you careful 
of the safety of the pedestrians, particularly 
the observance of the traffic regulations sur- 
rounding the schools? Violent deaths on 
the highways would not Indicate an increase 
of law observance. 

Now, there are many ways in which you 
can become an indifferent citizen, and, there- 
fore, by inference, not a good citizen by 
failing to do the things that good citizens 
should do, 

It is an alarming situation wherein we find 
ourselves when we realize that in the last 
national election, only approximately 60 per- 
cent of the people of this Nation, eligible to 
cast a ballot to elect the President of the 
United States, were sufficiently concerned to 
go to the polls and cast such a ballot. There- 
fore, by their indifference, and neglect, they 
disfranchised themselves—they, the people, 
individually—the only ones under the law 
with the power to disfranchise themselves— 
did so. They failed to exercise the blessings 
of an American by going to the polls, and 
without fear of reprisals of any kind, cast a 
ballot of freemen in the process of picking 
and choosing the type and kind of men 
whom, in their opinion, were qualified, com- 
petent, and able to assume the tremendous 
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responsibility placed upon them for the gov- 
erning, operation, and control of this Gov- 
ernment at a time it is facing one of the 
greatest crises in its history. Particularly, 
is that true now. 

Never a time in the history of our Nation 
was it more necessary to elect men to office, 
whether it be in high or low places, who are 
more concerned about the safety and secu- 
rity of this Nation than they are with per- 
sonal gain or party success. And to my way 
of thinking, the people who were eligible to 
vote and did not vote, either through indif- 
ference or neglect, cannot be called good 
citizens because they failed in an obligation 
placed upon them to exercise the right of 
suffrage, to express their choice of the type 
and kind of men to represent them in the 
operation of this Government. And, remem- 
ber, you will get the type and kind of gov- 
ernment you ask for—no better, no worse, 
and you only, personally, and individually 
are responsible and must answer to, not only 
yourself, but your fellow citizens for any 
and all disappointments which come through 
your indifference and neglect. 

As à good citizen, it is a duty and responsi- 
bility which not only cannot be shirked, but 
should be performed with pride and a prayer 
of thanksgiving in your hearts that today 
you still have the right to express your likes 
or dislikes at the ballot box. There are mil- 
lions of people behind the Iron Curtain who 
would gladly and willingly change places 
with you, and who, I am sure, would not 
fail their responsibility in this respect. 

You may tell me you are not interested in 
politics; that all politicians are crooked; that 
all politics is dishonest—therefore, you do 
not vote. By your very neglect and indiffer- 
ence, you are contributing to whatever fault 
you may find in the operation of your gov- 
ernment, whether it be local, State, or na- 
tional, because you have done nothing to 
protect it. 

Of course, you may say to me (and truth- 
fully so), “I have not violated any of the 
laws; I have not failed to exercise my right of 
suffrage, and that does not apply to me.” 

Now there is another phrase of good citi- 
zenship equally important in the exercise 
and just as disastrous in the avoldance 
and that is Jury duty. I would venture 
to say that were an officer of the law to ap- 
pear in this room tonight and serve jury 
summons on everyone here, requesting them 
to present themselves before a court to qual- 
ify as jurors in a trial, greater than 50 per- 
cent of those present would make every effort 
to avoid such jury service. The judges of 
your courts can give you the answer to that. 
It may not be as prevalent in the small com- 
munity as it is in the large city; but how 
many times do you find people who are too 
busy; who haven't the time; who are going 
to be out of town; who use political influence. 
and who even attempt to get medical certif- 
icates to ayoid jury service—that, in my 
opinion, is not a mark of good citizenship. 

If and when you are served with a sum- 
mons to appear to qualify for jury duty, be- 
fore attempting to avoid such service, stop 
and ask yourself this question: If I, person- 
ally, were on trial, would I want the better 
class of citizens avoiding the duty imposed 
by a law of granting me a trial by a jury of 
my peers? Why is it that your professional 
men, your businessmen, your outstanding 
citizens are too busy to give the few hours a 
year they would be called upon to give, to up- 
hold the laws of the land, in granting to a 
fellow citizen, no matter what his status in 
the social or financial world ‘might be, an 
opportunity of a trial, of being Judged by 12 
men, chosen by the court for such purpose, 
without any attempt of any ot the 12 to evade 
the responsibility? 

I have just scratched the surface of how 
one can, through indifference and neglech 
take unto himself the title of bad citizen- 
ship. This description, of course, could bo 
expanded and would require not only hours, 
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but probably days and weeks, to go into its 
entirety. 

You might say, “What are we going to do 
about it?” 

One of the first things we must do is to 
take our place on the firing line of civic re- 
Sponsibility and assume the obligation of 
Performing the duty imposed upon us by ac- 
Ceptance of the honor and privilege of being a 
Citizen of this country. Let us not forget 
that if every community in America were 
to clean up its own local situation; and if 
each and every citizen in each small com- 
munity in America were to assume the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship that is imposed 
upon him, then the major problems in 
America would become minor, because the 
government is you. The United States is 
merely a gathering together of all the small 
Communities into statehood, and all the 
States to make the national picture. As 
each community meets its responsibility, 
then the State must meet its responsibility 
and that in turn, assures us of a national 
1 that is healthy, wholesome and se- 
ure. 

We must, in our system ot education, train 
youth in such a way that they will have a 
thorough knowledge and understanding of 

the responsibilities they assume as citizens. 
Teaching the youth in our schools to recite 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bull of Rights verbatum, word for word, does 
not answer the question because you could 
teach a parrot to do that. But teach them 

Meaning of that Constitution and that 
Bill of Rights; what they mean to them; 
What it cost this Nation in the sweat and 
blood of our forefathers to preserve them in- 
tact as a heritage to hand down—that is im- 
t and will plant the seeds of good citi- 
zenship in the youth of this land, where it 
Will find fertile growth. 

It is a peculiar situation in these times of 

creasing crime and violence in our Nation, 
it has been declared unconstitutional to 
teach a child in the schools about God, and 
the things that God stands for. But it has 
not been declared unconstitutional to teach 

em there is no God. 

As we look forward, do we realize the great 

r we are in—of losing everything we 
hold sacred and dear? 

Our enemies must receive tremendous con- 
SOlation as they look at the crime record; 
as they examine the sorry spectacle of our 

erence and neglect in exercising our 
Tight of suffrage; as they gleefully enjoy 
dur avoidance of jury service, adding these 
Up—they take it for granted there is a com- 
Plete breakdown of the moral law in this 
10 What pleasure they must derive from 
a because to them it looks as though the 
hee eer of free men has failed; that it 
disintegrated, they look with joy and 
Slee to the day they can become victors, 
Sa by force and violence, but by the dis- 
m tegration of the moral fiber of our people, 
d the most insidious enemy we have— 
feat from within. 
wa think it would be well if au of us 
py to obtain one of the small circulars 
nicle Sam is distributing to promote the 
me or savings bonds—to bring into your 
me the message of a soldier who asks you 
look out your window onto your front 
tinge and see there a fox-hole with a cold, 
ed, and hungry soldier—alert, defending 
gur home. 

That is exactly what every man in ev 
War has done. R = ES 
Pend what a mockery it would be if you 
tenant through our neglect, cause those de- 
the ers of our homes to lose here what 
tie, fought for over there. It is your com- 
sant 2s it is your State, it is your Govern- 
Tt win yours, personally and individually. 
wish be as honest, decent and great as you 
deptus make it, or it will degenerate to the 
Blect You force upon it through your ne- 
to Of exercising the rights that are granted 

you to participate in the operation and 

Support of your Government. 
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Joint Committee To Evaluate Fiscal Re- 
quirements of Executive Agencies of 
United States Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
usual furor, concern, and dismay that 
annually surrounds the creating and 
adoption of a new budget is upon us again 
following the submission of the pro- 
posed budget for fiscal 1958 to the Con- 
gress by President Eisenhower. 

The job of determining what will be 
the final form and size of the budget now 
rests solely in the hands of Congress. 
We can adopt a good budget or we can 
adopt an ill-advised budget. Many of 
us believe that the budget as proposed is 
too high and needs to be trimmed or 
reduced if we are ever to make progress 
in the way of tax reductions. Few would 
or could, for that matter venture to say 
with certainty exactly how or in what 
way the budget should be cut. 

The making of a budget and the plan- 
ning of Federal expenditures is an ex- 
tremely complicated process and is be- 
coming more so. Not only does it in- 
volve the expenditure of vast amounts of 
the taxpayers money with myriads of 
items to be considered, but more and 
more the decisions to spend money in- 
volve considerations of a complex tech- 
nical nature, or involve complicated and 
far-reaching social, economic, and for- 
eign policy considerations, to name but a 
few. 
Though the Appropriations Commit- 
tees as presently constituted and or- 
ganized, perform their difficult tasks ably 
and commendably, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that these committees, 
and the Congress in general, should be 
equipped with additional machinery to 
cope adequately with the complicated job 
of planning and evaluating Federal ex- 
penditures. 

On January 3, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
1169, the purpose of which is to provide 
for more effective -evaluation of the fis- 
cal requirements of the executive agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. This 
bill would create a Joint Committee on 
the Budget, composed of 24 members, 
to be drawn from both the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees and 
from the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 
It would be the duty of the joint com- 
mittee to make a detailed study of the 
annual budget of all the Federal agen- 
cies and furnish the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses with infor- 
mation on items contained in such budg- 
ets as may be necessary for the commit- 
tees to give adequate consideration 
thereto. x 

The joint committee would also study 
the President’s messages on the state of 
the Union and economic report, all in- 
formation relating to estimated revenue, 
essential programs, and the general 
economy, and would report to the House 
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and Senate Appropriations Committee 
its findings concerning budget estimates 
and revisions in appropriations required 
to hold Government expenditures at a 
minimum consistent with the require- 
ments of Government operations and 
national security. It would also report 
its findings on revenue matters to the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

In addition it would report to appro- 
priate standing committees of the House 
and Senate with respect to existing laws 
and their effect on the efficiency and 
economy of the Government, and would 
make reports and recommendations to 
standing committees of either House on 
matters relating to deviations from basic 
legislative authority, matters relating to 
appropriations approved by Congress 
which are not consistent with basic legis- 
lative authority, and matters relating to 
cutbacks in previously authorized pro- 
grams which require appropriations. 

The joint committee would employ a 
staff and be authorized to utilize the 
services of experts from business, indus- 
try and commerce, and in addition it 
would have subpena powers. Staff 
members would have the right upon au- 
thority from the chairman or vice chair- 
man, to examine fiscal records of any 
Government agency. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
proposed legislation, I would like to bring 
to the attention of the Members a very 
interesting and informative editorial by 
Mr. David Lawrence which appeared in 
the February 8, 1957, issue of the U. S. 
News & World Report entitled The 
Budget That's Too High.” 

In this editorial Mr. Lawrence pre- 
sents a searching analysis of the budget- 
making process of the Federal Govern- 
ment and concludes: 

Someday Congress should set up large 
enough committees with proper staffs—per- 
haps a joint committee of both houses—to 
study continuously throughout each year the 
workings of the budget system and gather 
the necessary information to guide Congress. 


Because of the pertinence of the edi- 
torial to this proposed legislation, and 
also because it is material at this time 
when Congress is deeply involved in 
budgetary and fiscal matters, I submit 
the entire article for inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue BUDGET THAT'S Too HICH 
(By David Lawrence) 

Seventy-two billions of dollars is a big 
sum of money for a Federal budget. It is 
an amount difficult, even for Members of 
Congress, to evaluate. They cannot possibly 
familiarize, themselves with the wide variety 
of items in a budget. 

Someday the American people will demand 
that the system of budget making be re- 
formed. Today’s methods are absolete and 
inadequate. The Government is too big to 
be run as it was 36 years ago when the present 
budget law was passed. 

For the truth is Congress created a Bureau 
of the Budget but made it a subdivision of 
the Office of the President. It gave no power 
to the Budget Director himself to change the 
estimates furnished by heads of departments 
and other governmental agencies. It made 
the Budget Director only a sort of informa- 
tion gatherer for the President. It did not 
even require the Budget Director to be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 
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No member of the Cabinet —not even the 
Secretary of the Treasury—has the official 
duty of reviewing the whole budget to de- 
termine what items should be included or 
eliminated. 

The President receives estimates from each 
department or agency and depends on the 
Director of the Budget for explanatory data. 
But the decision in the last analysis as to 
how much shall be included must, by law, be 
made by the President himself. 

Does anybody believe for a moment that 
any President can make a detailed examina- 
tion or review of a present-day budget of the 
Government of the United States and do 
anything else? 

There are, of course, items that do not 
change from year to year—obligations that 
grow out of existing laws or previous commit- 
ments. The President cannot, for instance, 
assume that certain laws will be repealed 
even though he may dislike them, yet they 
involve recurrent expenditures of many bil- 
lions every year. 

A President, to be sure, is the head of the 
Government and represents the national in- 
terest. He cannot be biased in favor of this 
or that special interest or locality, He must 
weigh judicially the demands of pressure 
groups. He must be sensitive to public 
opinion—for the continuance of his party in 
power depends on whether he has in general 
satisfied the wishes of the electorate. 

When the budget law was passed in 1921, 
it was recognized that officials of the various 
departments might not be satisfied with the 
sums allotted to them in the budget and 
might complain to Congress. Strict regula- 
tions—which are still in force—were, there- 
fore, issued by the President forbidding 
executive department employees from going 
to Congress to obtain higher appropriations 
than those set forth in the budget. This has 
been ingeniously circumvented by Congress 
itself. Officials are usually invited to testify 
at congressional hearings, and from them is 
elicited the information on which champions 
of particular causes base their demands for 
enlarged appropriations. 

The voting of about a billion dollars more 
than the President and the armed services 
themselves asked for at the last session of 
Congress was so transparently the result of 
political demagogery and collusion with 
overzealous advocates of larger spending 
within the executive departments that the 
incident makes one wonder whether strong 
laws rather than mere regulation should not 
hereafter govern the behavior of executive 
employees who connive with Members of 
Congress to lobby for increases in the budget. 

In all fairness, however, it must be said 
that the armament-spending group doubt- 
less felt it was as much entitled to the tax- 
payers’ money as the groups pressing for 
some of the so-called welfare items in the 
budget. 

But who is to weigh all the facts and say 
for what the taxpayers’ money shall be 
spent? The budget recently presented by 
the President was, according to his own ad- 
mission, very high. He said he hoped it 
could be cut. 

Congress has the sole duty of deciding 
what the final budget shall be. Under the 
British and Canadian system, the budget is 
submitted by the Prime Minister and then 
the Parliament must accept or reject it as it 
is, for both the executive and the legislative 
branch are controlled by the same political 
party. In America, where divided Govern- 
ment prevails today, the people pay a high 
price for their fatlure to fix responsibility in 
a single party. 

Someday Congress should set up large 
enough committees with proper staffs—per- 
haps a joint committee of both houses—to 
study continuously throughout each year 
the workings of the budget system and 
gather the necessary information to guide 
Congress. 

Nobody likes the size of the new budget— 
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neither the President nor the Congress. Cer- 
tainly the taxpayers don’t like it. For they 
see the Federal budget going higher and 
higher, with no relief in sight from heavy 
taxes on the incomes of individuals and 
businesses. 

How much longer will taxpayers tolerate 
such a haphazard system of budget making 
as we have today? 


— t 


Shades of Chamberlain’s Munich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as 
background to the President's address 
to the Nation last evening, and as further 
background for the discussions which I 
hope the Members will join with me in 
conducting next Tuesday or Wednesday, 
the following article by Constantine 
Brown in the Washington Evening Star 
of February 19, 1957, is most thought- 
provoking. The lessons of history cer- 
tainly deserve our closest scrutiny at this 
time, and Mr. Brown has done a distinct 
service in reminding us of an important 
part of it: 

SHADES OF CHAMBERLAIN'Ss MUNICH—UNTrep 

STATES ATTEMPTS To AVERT Wan IN MIDEAST 

COMPARED TO SUDETENLAND CRISIS or 1938 


The tenseness of the international situa- 

tion has been described to this reporter by 
an important figure in the Government as 
“very similar to that which existed in Europe 
in 1938." The locale only has changed from 
Munich to New York. 
. Then as now the great Western democ- 
racies were hankering for peace at any price 
in their dealings with dictators. They ac- 
cepted Hitler's promise that once the Sude- 
tenland (German-populated portion of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic) was handed over 
to the Reich he would make no further terri- 
torial demands and would cooperate for the 
establishment of lasting peace. 

In the Middle Eastern conflict, which at 
this moment is confined only to the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli disputes, President Nasser is not 
giving even a vague promise. 

Israel has asked us to give positive assur- 
ances that the international waters of the 
Gulf of Aqaba would not be denied to Israeli 
shipping and that the international forces 
would be stationed in the Gaza strip to pre- 
vent further incursions of guerrillas into its 
territory, 

The United States has answered that after 
Israel has fully complied with the United Na- 
tions resolutions providing for complete 
withdrawal from Aqaba and Gaza it will use 
its efforts and prestige in the U. N. to see 
that both just demands of the Israeli Gov- 
ernment are satisfied. But our Government 
is not willing to spell out how it intends to 
make Colonel Nasser live up to our promises. 
He has never indicated that he indorses our 
point of view regarding freedom of naviga- 
tion in the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Secretary of State Dulles favors economic 
sanctions against Israel in the U. N. in the 
event that country does not withdraw its 
forces unconditionally. Last week it was 
pointed out to him that such a step would 
be opposed by two Republican leaders, Sena- 
tors KNOWLAND and BRIDGES, who are on rec- 
ord as favoring sanctions against Israel only 
in the same measure as applied to all other 
nations which have flouted U. N. decisions, 
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He is reliably reported to have answered that 
the two legislators are wrong since sanctions 
against the U. S. S. R. would mean war while 
sanctions against Israel would mean peace. 

The fact that the views of Brioces and 
ENOWLAND are being strongly favored by a 
large majority of both Houses of Congress 
and also by a large segment of the American 
people has not impressed either President 
Eisenhower or the Secretary of State. They 
maintain that even the highest ranking legis- 
lators do not have the proper perspective of 
the international situation. 

The contention of the administration pol- 
icymakers is that unless Israel is made to 
yleld—and hope for the best we can do for 
her after she has complied with the U. N. 
resolution—we may have a situation with 
unforeseeable consequences to the peace of 
the world on our hands.” 

The fear of another conflict is paralyzing 
the minds of at least some policy makers in 
the administration. And they seem inclined 
to think that by yielding, another world ca- 
tastrophe can be averted. They point out 
that America has assumed far greater global 
responsibilities than Britain had in 1938 
when the consensus was that a conflict with 
the Nazis could be localized to a European 
war. 

The international situation is shaky all 
over the world and Europe is less threatened 
than Asia and the Middle East. The Com- 
munist forces are poised to strike at Korea 
and Formosa; Indian forces are reportedly 
massing on the border of Pakistan; and So- 
viet intrigues have made the Middle East 
the tinderbox of the world. Any ill-advised 
movement on our part—regardless of how 
just the claims of Israel may be—might set 
the spark to the powder keg in that section. 

Russia is less directly involved than we 
are. But she is providing at this very mo- 
ment the hardware the Egyptians and Syri- 
ans need to start a conflict. Her agents 
under the Nationalist—not Communist— 
camouflage are extremely active in Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Iran, and Yemen. Who can say what 
far-reaching results may come from another 
armed clash between Israel and her neigh-* 
bors, ask our almost panicky policymakers 
in the executive branch. 

Military experts admit that the Israel! 
Army could cut to pieces once more the forces 
of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan. But what after 
that, ask our diplomats? Unless we take 
strong military measures to stop Israel, won't 
we have the whole Arab world, including the 
present friendly Iraq, against us? 

Expediency, say policymakers in the State 
Department, might be distasteful to the men 
on the Hill. But diplomatically, they say, it 
is the only thing we can do at present. 
Moreover, they add, we could compensate 
materially the economically hard-pressed 
Israel for all the discomforts it may suffer 
from the actions of Egypt in the Suez Canal 
and the Gaza strip, 

The lessons of history that we cannot avoid 
the worst by making concessions to dictators 
do not seem to have made a dent on our 
diplomats, who find themselves in the same 
position Prime Minister Chamberlain and his 
advisers were in in 1938, 


Ships Now Are Good Risks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 
Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 


of the stumbling blocks to ship construc- 
tion in the United States for many years 
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has been the lack of private capital 
Available for financing such construc- 
tion. This block has apparently been 
removed by legislation presented by the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries which was enacted into 
law by the 84th Congress. The law pro- 
vides for 100 percent Government insur- 
ance on ship construction mortgages. 
There is no cost to the Government, and 
the law is now operating to make mil- 

of dollars of private capital avail- 
able for ship construction and conver- 
Sion. An interesting article in the Mari- 
time Reporter of February 15, 1957, so 

i: 


SuPs Now Arr Goop RISKS 
yascentiy the Bowery Savings Bank of New 
Ork proudly announced that it had made 
a mortgage loan of $2,625,000 on the passen- 
= hip Leilani. The money was used to 
lp finance the purchase of the ship from 
hal Government and to modernize and re- 
Gan e her for the Hawaiian Steamship 
.8, passenger service between the west 

Coast and Hawaii. 

Ne the same time, the bank said it had 
Br ga consideration another ship loan of 
Million on a new 60,000-ton tanker, that 
bse be built for service under the Ameri- 


To bank did not make the loan on the 
Am mi nor is it considering a loan on an 
— na ae tanker as a solely patriotic 
tiy ure toward building up the Nation's ac- 
lone merchant fleet. The main factor in the 
ees is the element of sound investment at 
1 interest rate. 
not so long ago that ship owners 
Were finding it impossible to arouse any in- 
forest among financial houses in advancing 
dans on ship construction. Yet today, when 
t is acknowledged to be tight all over 
World, we hear that all sorts of invest- 
ae funds are available for mortgages on 
Ps. Sources include insurance companies, 
m funds and some of the most con- 
tive banks. 
have American ships suddenly be- 
© most attractive investments? 
en the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
adopted, it provided two methods for 
neing new tonnage. The first was for 
then oY ernment to build ships and to sell 
ins O eligible steamship companies on the 
Iment plan, with the Government 
the ee the mortgages; the second was for 
the aj Panies to purchase the vessels with 
iz d of private financing. 
ntil the Eisenhower administration there 
ond realy, any thought of using the sec- 
ing tig because banks and other lend- 
shi titutions did not consider American 
Th 800d risks for mortgage loans. 
nn Eott Republican administration, pledged 
as Nn the Government out of business 
t all as possible including the invest- 
loans o iness, sought to induce private 
y hia ships by guaranteeing 90 percent of 
rigages made by private investment 
dera uten Bough no steamship company had 
1936 M. d on a Government loan since the 
r erchant Marine Act was passed, the 
in still a complete lack of interest. 
d time Reporter was one of many in- 
ernment o ermen that called for the Gov- 
As Ste ee its 8 to 100 percent. 
Anal ac 
8 tits d pln last fall, Congress 
Mortgages Government guaranties of ship 
among es have not only aroused interest 
funda Bnancial institutions in salting their 
they 2 in loans on merchant vessels, 
ve stimulated renewed interest in 


bu: 
fete ships and operating them under our 


Was 
fing 
the 
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The National Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following from the 
Reynoldsville (Pa.) Star of February 14, 
1957: 


(By Bill Wescoat) 

Everyone has been, to some degree I would 
guess, sort of “national budget” conscious 
since the President made his request for the 
record $71.8 billion deal, and not without 
good reason. 

As you may know, the $71.8 billion will 
be a record peacetime expenditure. There 
have been only 4 other budgets higher in the 
Nation’s history—3 during World War II and 
the 4 during the Korean conflict. It is 
little wonder that economists in particular 
and some high officials in general are “view- 
ing with alarm" this tremendous burden the 
taxpayers are being asked to shoulder. 

With Washington’s Birthday just ahead we 
might remind ourselves—and our Govern- 
ment—of a few of the many wise words 
uttered by that gentleman. Washington is 
quoted as saying, “As a very important source 
of strength and security, cherish public 
credit. One method of preserving it is to 
use it as sparingly as possible.” 

Washington's thoughts on this probably 
constitute a part of the reason the proposed 
increase to the budget is being opposed in 
some quarters. Most of us are inclined to 
believe that the increase is caused by mili- 
tary spending in the interest of national 
security. This isn’t quite true. 

The proposed spending for 1958 is some 86 
billion greater than in 1955, with the mili- 
tary spending only $2.7 billion greater. The 
Government is spending more and more on 
its domestic programs—which seems to be 
the logical place for economy, if economy is 
to be achieved. 

As far as the burden of paying taxes goes, 
it makes little difference to the taxpayer 
whether his dollars are being used for de- 
fense costs or civilian programs. The money 
is just as hard to ante up, regardless of how 
the Government plans to spend it. 

It seems logical to assume that if the 
expenditure for domestic civilian purposes 
had been attacked during the years 1953 to 
1955 with. the same vigor as was displayed 
in dealing with the military and other na- 
tional security purposes, some 20 percent 
would have been cut out of this part of the 
budget. 

This would have reduced the total spend- 

ing for 1955 from the actual $64.6 billion to 
approximately $60 billion * * a sizable 
savings. The truth is, however, that neither 
Congress nor the administration has been 
successful in reducing or eliminating civilian 
programs. 
Besides raising the hair on the necks of 
the taxpayers the whopping big budget and 
its increased appropriations for domestic 
spending, is not making friends among the 
States. Opposition has arisen to the notice- 
able expansion of Federal grants to the 
States. 

State officials and business organizations 
are voicing disapproval of encroachment by 
the Federal Government in the affairs of 
State and local communities. Economy- 
minded Congressmen believe many of the 
welfare p present fields for econo- 
mies, and contend that many civilian activi- 
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ties carried on by the military can be cut 
back without affecting the military program. 

Everyone knows and believes that with the 
tense world situation, our country must be 
both militarily and economically strong, and 
they are willing to provide the money to see 
that this is so. But if we are not domesti- 
cally strong, how can we discharge the re- 
sponsibilities of international leadership 
which we have assumed. 

Perhaps the administration had better 
take a long look at drastically pruning un- 
necessary Federal expenditures. This is the 
only way taxes can be reduced, and the 
growth of business encouraged. As a mem- 
ber of the administration’s official family is 
reported to have said, “you can't spend your 
Way to prosperity.” 


Hoodlums Threaten Law and Order in the 
South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
insert several editorials from Virginia 
newspapers with reference to the spec- 
tacle that Walter E. Hoffman, judge of 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, is making 
of himself in his philippics in the 
handling of segregation cases before him. 

The great tragedy of the bitter contro- 
versy rising in the South as a result of 
the segregation decision of the Supreme 
Court and the pendency of the civil- 
rights bill is that the leadership in the 
solution of racial problems is passing 
out of the hands of men of good will and 
of sound reason and into the hands of 
hoodlums. 


As the men who are responsible for 
violence against Negro citizens are hood- 
lums, so, too, are those, including mem- 
bers of the Federal judiciary, who do 
ent to the orderly administration of 

ustice. 


The editorials follow: 

[From the Richmond News-Leader of 
February 13, 1957] 
MAXIMILIAN ON THE BENCH 

Norfolk’s remarkable Judge Walter E. 
“Beef” Hoffman wound up a busy 2 days 
yesterday. On Monday, without leaving the 
bench, he decreed an end to ségregation in 
the public schools of Newport News. Yes- 
terday, without leaving the bench, he de- 
creed an end to segregation in Norfolk. In 
both cases, he went beyond the bounds of 
mere adjudication, in order affirmatively to 
suggest the sort of legislation he thought 
desirable. He fawned upon his masters of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
he got in another swat at the General 
Assembly of the State of Virginia. 

His Eminence, it is plain, does not com- 
prehend the separation supposed to exist in 
this Republic between legislative and judi- 
cial powers. Just as plainly, he does not 
comprehend the separation of State and 
Federal powers which lies at the very basis 
of our Constitution. His bad temper is ex- 
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ceeded only by his bad law. Listen to the 
man: 4 


“When the Supreme Court rendered its 
decision in Brown v. Board of Education on 
May 17, 1954, and thereafter supplemented 
the same in 349 U. S. 294, it apparently did 
not contemplate that the various State leg- 
islatures would enact laws taking away from 
the local school boards the right to make 
assignments of pupils, as well as providing 
for the automatic closing of schools in the 
event of any mixing of races and the auto- 
matic cutting off of State funds if the mix- 
ing of races occurred in any school, whether 
by action of a pupil placement board or by 
any court order.” 

What possible difference does it make 
what the Supreme Court did or did not con- 
template in this regard? Local school 
boards, His Eminence to the contrary not- 
withstanding, have no inherent right“ to 
make assignments of pupils. They have 
had, in the past, the power to assign pupils; 
and that power was granted to them by the 
General Assembly of Virginia, which body 
assuredly has both the right and the power 
to take it away. Similarly, the State of 
Virginia stands under no Federal compulsion 
to operate any school system; not even the 
Supreme Court itself has suggested—thus 
far—that a State could not choose to aban- 
don schools rather than to integrate them. 
The High Court did not hold that schools 
must be integrated; it held they could not 
be segregated. 

His Eminence does not comprehend this, 
for he continues: 

“Now that this situation has been pre- 
sented, this court cannot believe that the 
Supreme Court intended that the effect of its 
decision could be completely destroyed by 
action of the State legislature. If this court 
is incorrect in this conclusion, the Supreme 
Court decision is meaningless and may be 
disregarded. If this court is correct in its 
ruling, then it follows that [local school offi- 
cials| are held responsible for the good faith 
implementation of the Supreme Court's de- 
cision,” 

What Judge Hoffman is saying here is that 
local school officials, regardless of the limits 
placed upon their authority by the General 
Assembly, must “implement” a race-mixing 
decree. They must exceed the authority 
vested in them by the State, he implies, or go 
to jail for contempt. And looking over the 
bench yesterday, Judge Hoffman assured 
these local officials he would give them 
“complete protection” if they would follow 
his commandments and integrate Norfolk 
schools anyhow. 

We reminded in reading Judge Hoff- 
man's opinions of the Emperor Maximilian, 
“whose passion,“ said Gibbon, “was the love 
of power, and who neither desired present 
tranquillity nor future reputation.” So vast 
an arrogance has not been seen on the Fed- 
eral bench in this State since Chase pre- 
sided over the trial of Callender nearly 160 
years ago. 

So Hoffman will protect local officials from 
Virginia? Who, we may inquire of the Gov- 
ernor and the Assembly, will protect these 
Officials from Judge Hoffman? 


From the Richmond News-Leader of 
February 15, 1957] 


Ler THERE Be CHAOS 


Among the exhibits offered to Judge Wal- 
ter E. Beef“ Hoffman in Norfolk on Tues- 
day was an affidavit by J. J. Brewbaker, the 
city’s superintendent of schools, Judge Hoff- 
man gave the exhibit no more than a nod and 
a bow before tossing it to one side; inevitably, 
the affidavit received small attention in the 
news. 

Yet it is worth resurrecting, because Mr. 
Brewbaker had some things to say that merit 
sober consideration by the people, white and 
Negro alike, whether or not Judge Hoffman 
chooses to heed them. Mr. Brewbaker is 61 
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now. He is a native of Botetourt County; he 
started as principal of Buchanan High School, 
went to St. Paul High School in Wise Coun- 
ty, and then to Norfolk in 1927. He became 
superintendent there in 1949. 

Mr. Brewbaker began his statement with 
a detailed comparison of white and Negro 
schools in Norfolk over the past 20 years. 
It made a dramatic story. 

In 1936-37, the average teacher's salary 
in Norfolk was 81.395 for white teachers, $880 
for Negro teachers. By 1950-51. the salaries 
were almost equal. In 1955-56. the white 
teachers’ average was $3,704, the Negroes’ 
$3,863. 

In 1936-37, Norfolk spent $56.88 per white 
pupil, $33.40 for each Negro child. Last 
year the white per pupil cost was $229, the 
Negro per pupil cost $237. 

Twenty years ago, the teacher load was 
30 pupils for each white teacher, 33.3 for 
each Negro teacher. Today the difference 
is negligible—24.7 for white, 25.1 for Ne- 


groes. 

In 1936-37, Negroes represented 35.3 per- 
cent of Norfolk’s school population, and oc- 
cupied school buildings representing 18 per- 
cent of the value of school property. Today 
Negro pupils make up 31 percent of the 
school population; their property is almost 
directly proportionate, at 29.3 percent. 

Curriculum offerings are virtually identi- 
cal in white and Negro schools. Instruc- 
tional materials—audiovisual aids, text- 
books, supplies, and library services—are 
supplied on an exactly equal basis without 
Tegard for race. The same supervision of 
curriculum and instruction is provided white 
and Negro schools. Norfolk maintains a 
large night school program; the courses of- 
fered are practically the same and might 
well be identical, for any course is offered in 
the white or Negro night school whenever as 
many as 12 students apply for it. 

In brief, the Negro children of Norfolk 
have equal facilities, services, and excel- 
lently trained teachers. Public education is 
maintained at a high level for them no 
less than for white students. And yet, re- 
grettably, a profound difference in educa- 
tional achievement exists between the two 
races. 

Three-fourths of the white sixth-grade 
pupils make higher scores on the total 
achievement test than three-fourths of the 
Negro sixth grade pupils. Similarly, three- 
fourths of the white eighth grade pupils at- 
tain a higher rank on the total achievement 
test than three-fourths of eighth grade Ne- 
gro pupils. This means that in the sixth 
and eighth grade, one-fourth of the Negro 
children rank with the upper three-fourths 
of the white, while three-fourths of the Ne- 
gro children rank with the lower one-fourth 
of the white. * Since the facilities, 
services, and appurtenances are of uniform 
high quality, the cause of the lack of achieve- 
ment must be found elsewhere; for exam- 
ple, the degree of cultural and home environ- 
mental development. > 

What would be the result if integration 
were ordered in Norfolk? Mr. Brewbaker's 
reply was blunt and to the point: “Under 
the existing State laws, the result would be 
chaotic.” 

If the city of Norfolk is compelled to ad- 
mit white and Negro pupils to the same 
classroom, in order to satisfy Federal judges, 
the city of Norfolk will lose the State aid it 
now receives. This amounts to some 
$2,360,000 annually, Mr. Brewbaker said, or 
about 23 percent of total school costs. By 
reducing the teaching staff by 25 percent, the 
city’s school system could achieve an annual 
saving of nearly $1,700,000. To cut expendi- 
tures by an additional $660,000, it would be 
necessary to eliminate most of the super- 
visory program, all coordinate activities 
(nurses, doctors and dentists), all funds for 
equipment, all adjustive services, all ex- 
penses for night school and special educa- 
tion. Instructional supplies would have to 
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be cut by 50 percent, and the program of 
education for homebound children aban- 
doned. With these and other smaller econo- 
mies, Norfolk might keep integrated schools 
open on local and Federal funds alone. 

Yet if this were to happen, said Mr. Brew- 
maker I dread to think of the type of school 
system that could be operated. I do not see 
at this time how it could be done at all. 
Any locality that is forced to make 
the change under these conditions is bound 
to commit irreparable damage to its school 
system.” 

Even in border States, in which Negro 
population is small and no social tradition 
of racial separation exists, “we find the 
transition has required many years.” In 
Norfolk, where the Negro population is large 
and the tradition is deeply ingrained, steady 
efforts have been made by interracial com- 
mittees and faculty groups to study school 
problems and achieve a community of in- 
terest. 

I feel that both races will benefit if we 
are allowed to continue working in this man- 
ner on the adult level,” said Mr. Brewbaker- 
“It is my opinion that neither race is ready 
for integration in this community, and that 
any attempt to commence integration in the 
near future will greatly retard, if not destroy, 
the progress which has been made by a vol- 
untary course of action over the preceding 
years.” 

That was the affidavit of a thoughtful, 
temperate educator, with 35 years of inti- 
mate experience in the schools behind him. 

Judge Hoffman's answer was for Mr. Brew- 
baker to get his schools integrated by next 
September or go to Jail for contempt. 


From the Strasburg (Va.) Northern Virginia 
Daily of February 13, 1957] 


Don’t PUNCH JUDGE HOFFMAN 


Consider this a plea for coolness at a time 
when tempers can justifiably run hot. 

Please, don't punch Judge Hoffman in the 
nose, 

This week Federal District Judge Walter 
E. Hoffman with two quick raps of his power- 
crazed judicial gavel stamped into the rec- 
ords the time when Newport News and Nor- 
folk public schools must desegregate. The 
date he set was August 15 of this year in 
both cases. 

Virginia will appeal both decisions and 
thus delay the effectiveness of the decision 
by at least another year. But Judge Hoff- 
man's intent is plain. If it were left up to 
him, he would immediately integrate by in- 
junction the public schools within his juris- 
diction. 

Judge Hoffman would do this despite the 
overwhelming evidence placed before 
pointing up the evils of such a move. 

In the Newport News case all of the top 
local officials pleaded for more time an 
requested Judge Hoffman to follow the deci- 
sion of Judge Sterling Hutcheson who re- 
fused to set any time for desegregation in 
Prince Edward County because the county 
was not yet ready for desegregation. TW? 
Negro parents testified for the NAACP at 
Newport News stating that they had sought 
admission to white schools and admission 
had been denied. The NAACP introduced 
but one other witness, the clerk of the sch 
board who verified the petitions, 

For the State and the locality those wh? 
testified were the city manager of Newport 
News, the chairman of the school board, the 
superintendent of schools, the mayor 
the chief of police. 

According to the news dispatches of the 
hearing, Judge Hoffman treated these wit- 
nesses as gruffly and discourteously as be 
treated the Virginia attorney general, J. 
Lindsay Almond, who has appeared before 
him previously. 

Judge Hoffman needled each witness ask- 
ing him to name a lapse of time that the 
witness thought sufficient. Of course, this 18 
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& ridiculous question because no man can 
forecast such things. What should have 
been clear to Judge Hoffman, however, is 
that Newport News is not now ready for in- 
tegration, it will not be ready on August 15 
and perhaps it will not be ready for many, 
many years to come. This also holds true 
for Norfolk. 

It is quite easy to get angry at a man 
80 blind to the realities of life, a judge so 
Callous to official pleas, a drudge so servile 
he will obediently follow an erroneous de- 
Cision of a higher court with no attempt to 
Modify, to correct its unfairness, 

The decision of Judge Hoffman in the New- 
Port News and Norfolk cases is enough to 
anger all Virginians, especially those who 
Teside in that great tidewater area of our 
State. The superior air, the nasty and snide 
remarks which the judge has uttered from 
the bench are more than enough to irritate 
the concerned people of the entire South. 

But, please, don't anyone lose his temper 
and punch the judge in the nose. 

For if Judge Hoffman is punched in the 
nose, he will become a northern integration 
Martyr molested by rowdy southern segre- 
Bationists. The South cannot afford such 
Adverse publicity. The judge does not de- 
serve such notoriety. 


Resolution by Mid-Peninsular Dental 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
Quest of one of my constituents, I sub- 
a for the attention of my colleagues a 

Solution passed by the Mid-Peninsula 
bene Society, composed of 124 mem- 


RESOLUTION To SUPPORT THE JENKINS-KEocH 
PROPOSAL 


In herens self-employed persons, due to the 

ob Revenue Code, are now unable to 

ane tax benefits as do corporate officers 

Mme employees with their pension and retire- 
nt plans; and 

ereas there seems to be no relief for 

self-employed individuals in this dis- 
tion; and 

a Whereas the Jenkins-Keogh bill sets forth 
means to correct this inequity in the In- 

8 Revenue Code; and 

per ereas the above-mentioned bill, over a 

a 

de 


the 


lod of more than 6 years, has gained the 
tar val of both political parties, the Presi- 
Priva Prominent tax experts, a great many 
telt te organizations, and millions of the 
employed; and 
one ereus a proposal closely alined to this 
N Proving to be a success in Great 
in; and 
Go €reas it would help greatly the Federal 
Coura ent’s anti-infiation program by en- 
Sing retirement plans: Therefore, be it 
Bente? Ived, That the Mid-Peninsula Dental 
ety does approve the Jenkins-Keogh pro- 
at th, and asks the Congress to make it law 
rte © earliest possible time; and be it fur- 
Socke red That the Mid-Peninsula Dental 
Bena y requests Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, 
J. Tuomas H, KucHEL, Representative 
8. G Youncrr, Representative CHARLES 
3 JERE COOPER, 
airman o e use Committee on Ways 
end, Means, and Senator Hamry F. BYRD, 
to arman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
Bosal their utmost effort to have this pro- 
enacted into law at an early date, 
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Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


-OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16 Americans of Lithuanian 
ancestry commemorated the 39th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Republic 
of Lithuania. All over the world, Lithu- 
anians gathered to renew their efforts 
and to encourage one another to con- 
tinue to work for the independence of 
their homeland. In Baltimore, the 
Council of Lithuanian Societies also ob- 
served this anniversary with a large rally 
and dinner, which it was my privilege to 
attend. On this occasion, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 


At the annual banquet, commemorating 
the 39th anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of Lithuania, sponsored by the 
Council of Lithuanian Societies of Baltimore, 
Md., held on the 16th day of February 1957, 
at Lithuanian Hall, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas during the past year Soviet lead- 
ers in the Kremlin have had serious dis- 

ts among themselves as to the 
methods, doctrines, and accomplishments of 
their former idol, Joseph Stalin; and 

“Whereas unrest and uprisings in Russian 
satellite nations have demonstrated that the 
yearning for freedom still burns strongly in 
the hearts of the people of subjugated coun- 
tries existing behind the Iron Curtain; and 

“Whereas in particular the spontaneous 
October rebellion in Budapest, Hungary, 
against Kremlin rule certainly indicates that 
Soviet imperialism is in trouble; and 

“Whereas many thousands of Hungarian 
refugees, leaving behind their martyred 
companions, escaped from their homeland 
rather than submit to Soviet tyranny and 
found haven in the United States of Ameri- 
ca; and 

“Whereas the spirit displayed by the 
Hungarian people in their fight for freedom 
from Soviet rule is a shining example to the 
subjugated people of Lithuania and their 
Baltic neighbors, Latvia and Estonia; and 

“Whereas the Hungarian cause of inde- 
pendence is essentially the same as and 
synonymous with the Lithuanian cause; and 

“Whereas the signs of disintegration of the 
Soviet regime hold out a new ray of hope to 
people everywhere to strive unceasingly until 
liberty and freedom are again achieved: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the leaders of our country 
be urged to continue to maintain the fight 
for peace, justice, protection, and freedom 
for all people; and be It finally 

“Resolved, That any new immigration laws 
to be enacted by Congress take into consid- 
eration that loyal Lithuanians are just as 
desirous of finding freedom and refuge in 
the United States of America as the patriotic 
Hungarians.” - 


In Lithuania the bright flame of free- 
dom which lighted that nation with such 
promise and progress has been darkened 
by the bitter night of communistic 
tyranny. 

Thirty-nine years ago, Lithuania stood 
forth as an independent, democratic re- 
public with a happy, prosperous people 
who faced the future with confidence in 
their destiny. 

Today, the bright star of Lithuania's 
freedom has been clouded over by the 
violent storms of oppression. We gaze 
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with sadness upon the advancinng trag- 
edy of sacrifice to ruthless Russian im- 
perialism that has enveloped Lithuania, 

The world does not know all the ter- 
rible details of what has happened and is 
still happening to Lithuanians behind 
the dark, impenetrable Iron Curtain. 
However, we do know that behind that 
dreadful Iron Curtain, hundreds of thou- 
sands of God-fearing Lithuanians have 
been liquidated, martyred for their pa- 
triotism, their religious faith, their 
steadfast resistance to tyranny. 

Hundreds of thousands of good Lithu- 
anians, just as the unfortunate people 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
other satellite nations have been torn 
from their families and their homes for 
service as slaves in Siberia. It is slave 
labor that the Communists are using to 
equip Russia for further expansion, for 
further despotism, for further persecu- 
tion, and perhaps even for war. 


Certainly we cannot continue and 
must not continue to close our eyes to 
this injustice, to close our ears to the 
calls for help, to close our hearts to the 
suffering we know is going on behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Without losing our honor, we cannot 
much longer ignore the human tragedy 
the Iron Curtain conceals. We cannot 
much longer hold up our heads in self- 
respect, if we continue to give silent 
approval to a group of atheistic political 
leaders who have demonstrated them- 
selves to be devoid of Christian human- 
ity and sense of Christian justice. 

The cause of Lithuania and the other 
small nations is a challenge to the moral 
conscience of this Nation and the United 
Nations to establish the great, basic 
principles of freedom and liberty for all 
peoples. 

To rally the support that we ourselves 
must have from God-fearing nations of 
this world, we must openly state that we 
will work for the liberation of all coun- 
tries that have been enslaved by the Red 
Russian imperialism. 

There is no other course to follow if 
Christian peace and freedom is to be re- 
tained on this earth. With the help 
of Almighty God and the persevering 
sacrifice of all Christian peoples, I be- 
live that all of us will see the dawn of a 
new era of freedom and peace for Lith- 
uania and the world. 

May that day be not far away. 


Free Will and the Academic Criminologist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 1956 edition of Federal Probation, 
there is a most intriguing and thought- 
provoking treatise on the power of free 
will in our modern society. The follow- 
ing article, written by Father Edward 
Coogan, S. J., chairman, Department of 
Sociology, University of Detroit, shatters 
a great many misconceptions that have 
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been long accepted in the field of modern 
criminology: - 

Free WILL AND THE ACADEMIC CRIMINOLOGIST 
(By the Reverend John Edward Coogan, S. J.) 

The story is told of an inebriate who, 
finding a large tree in his path, carefully 
felt his way again and again about its trunk. 
Finally, giving up in disgust, he exclaimed, 
It’s no use; I’m walled in. Is the almost 
boasted impotence of the determinist more 
objective? Is his denial of free will the con- 
sequence of more compelling observation? 
Of course determinism is the mode among 
many social scientists today. And, as Dr. 
Arnold W. Green, of Pennsylvania State, 
remarks: “Probably more than any other 
group of social scientists, students of crimi- 
nology are acutely aware of this.”* Is not 
this eagerness of the academic criminologist 
to repudiate freedom of the will astonish- 
ing? The long-term convict in his cell can 
think of nothing so glorious as freedom. 
And yet the determinist criminologist hems 
himself in by his own theories as closely as 
is a fly in amber. With the last act of the 
free will he renounces freedom—a volun- 

` tarist suicide. 
CRIMINOLOGY TEXTBOOKS COMMONLY ASSUME 
DETERMINISM 

Examples of such renunciation we have in 
such declarations as that of Dr. Maurice 
Parmelee that “the progress of science has 
destroyed for all practical purposes the theo- 
logical and metaphysical doctrine of a free 
will. * In view of these ineluctable 
facts * * * freedom of the will fades away 
into nothingness.“ That Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes makes the same renunciation is, of 
course, well known. It has been a genera- 
tion since he could approach the free-will 
concept without mingled impatience and 
amusement; this because “Modern physiolog- 
ical chemistry, dynamic psychology, and 
sociology have proved the free moral agent 
theory of human conduct preposter- 
ous alike in its assumptions and 
its Implications.“ There is not the 
slightest iota of choice allowed.“ Donald 
Taft even charges that in some “important 
and basic way” the religious stand for free 
will and human responsibility makes the 
church a factor in the causation of crime.“ 
And Professor Shalloo, University of Penn- 
sylvania, accuses the belief in free will of 
having “probably set back our understanding 
of human conduct at least 500 years.” “ 

This academic trend toward determinism is 
especially highlighted in the recent Crimi- 
nology: A Book of Readings. The volume 
contains three selections concerned with hu- 
man responsibility; all are deterministic. 
Apparently it was thought well not to let the 
student see more than the one side. Hence 
we have Enrico Ferri telling us that “the illu- 
sion of a free human will (the only mirac- 
ulous factor in the eternal ocean of cause 
and effect) leads to the assumption that one 
can choose freely between virtue and vice. 
How can you still believe in the existence of 
free will, when modern psychology armed 
with all the instruments of positive modern 
research, denies that there is any free will 
and demonstrates that every act of a human 
being is the result of an interaction between 
the personality and the environment of 
man?“ “ Professor Arnold W. Green is the 
second cited antivoluntarist, asserting the 
“effective refutation of all free will theories 
of personality.“ ' The third selection is from 
Dr. Sidney J. Tillim, psychiatrist, proclaim- 
ing flatly that “The assumption that man 
functions by a ‘free will’ is a myth thoroughly 
exploded.” “ . 

Such deterministic denials are usually by 
gratuitous assertion. Hence the article, 
Concept of Responsibility, by Robert A. 
Fearey, in the May-June 1954 issue of the 
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Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and 
Police Science, was in this respect a refresh- 
ing exception. But that author cited no 
single established scientific fact against 
voluntarism. He treated the age-old con- 
troversy without reference to its literature 
or to any contrary opinion. The attempted 
justification of the determinist stand con- 
sisted of rhetorical questions, surmises, and 
affirmations in which the author forever as- 
sumed the determinist conclusion where a 
single voluntarist response would have 
proved fatal.” In a sense, all that I shall 
say here is reply to that attitude. But in 
partial but specific rejoinder let me cite the 
English philosopher, A. D. Ritchie, Univer- 
sity of Manchester: “When an elaborate, 
theoretical argument is used to show that 
something that appears to be a plain state- 
ment of fact is really an illusion, it is gen- 
erally safer to conclude that the argument is 
untrustworthy than that the apparent fact 
is an illusion, unless we have direct evidence 
that our faith in the fact deceives us. That 
men are free, within limits, to choose what 
they will do, is such an apparent fact.” 
Ritchie concludes strongly: “This theory 
(complete determinism) seems to me to be 
pure dogmatism without any sort of founda- 
tion in experience or reason. It is generally 
supposed to be a consequence of our faith 
in physical laws, but I fail to see any logical 
connection,” 1 


FREE WILL FREQUENTLY MISREPRESENTED 


Not content with assuming the death of 
free will, the usual academic criminological 
determinist leaves at the bier a nosegay of 
misconceptions of the very meaning of free 
will and its implications. Thus Dr. Barnes 
tells us the concept means “that man was 
perfectly capable of choosing any type of 
behavior, irrespective of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his biological background and 
his social environment. Entirely independ- 
ent of his ancestry and training, it was held 
that any person was at any time perfectly free 
to decide, for example, as to whether on 
a Sunday night he would enter a church with 
an air of piety and penitence or remain out- 
side to cast stones at the structure in 
derision.” 1? Dr. Parmelee gives us much the 
same concept of free will, declaring that its 
teaching of only partial or no responsibility 
in the immature and deranged is “totally 
inconsistent with the belief in a free will, 


for if the will is indeed free it must be in- 


dependent of merely material conditions, and 
could not be influenced by such inconse- 
quential matters as physical and mental im- 
maturity, an undeveloped or deranged ner- 
vous system, an organism poisoned by al- 
cohol, drugs, etc., and other unimportant 
physical conditions over which the spirit 
should ride triumphant." Other common 
misconceptions of the free will concept are 
that it means motiveless and uncaused will- 
ing. Sixty years ago William James was com- 
plaining that “caricatures of the kind of 
supposition which free will demands abound 
in deterministic literature.” “ 

What then is the meaning of “free will”? 
A sociologist need not go farther than his 
own Dictionary of Sociology to be told: “The 
capacity to govern personal behavior by 
choice among two or more possibilities. The 
capacity to balance one stimulus or impulse 
against another, and to select the one which 
is believed to be preferably from the point 
of view of the major interest of the indi- 
vidual concerned. The concept of will car- 
ries the implication that human behavior is 
something more than the result of a mere 
parallelogram of forces and that the ego has 
the power to give arbitrary weight to one 
impulse in preference to others 
As obvious a source of information as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in an able article 
by Dr. Abraham Wolf, philosopher of the 
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University of London, adds that. “No one 
means by free will that any man is free to 
make any choice at any time. Obviously 
there could only be freedom within limits. 
A man’s choice is limited by his heredity, by 
the conditioning to which he has been sub- 
jected, by social pressures, by his opportuni- 
ties, by the means at his disposal.“ * The 
Dartmouth professor of philosophy, Wilbur 
Marshall Urban, sums up the matter by say- 
ing, “Freedom means simply the ability to 
have conscious motives, to understand the 
meaning of our actions, and to have the 
power to modify them in the direction of 
some end or ideal. Both responsibility and 
freedom must, by their very nature, have 
degrees.“ That the free-will concept does 
not imply “burplike” willing, uninfluenced 
by circumstance, and that consequently the 
“limited free will” or “no free will" conceded 
by the voluntarists in the case of the im- 
mature and the disturbed is not, as Dr. Par- 
melee has charged, a belated and self-con- 
tradictory dodge of discredited theology and 
metaphysics, we may see from the following 
reference to Thomistic teachings some 700 
years old: “A thing is said to be under our 
control through the reason and will; and 
therefore the more the reason and will do 
anything of their own accord, and not 
through the impulse of a passion, the more 
is it voluntary and under our control * * * 
sometimes * * passion is not such as to 
take away the use of reason altogether. In 
that case reason can drive the passion away 
by turning to other thoughts, or it can pre- 
vent it from having its full effect.“ * These 
Thomistic limitations on free will, a Domini- 
can commentator on St. Thomas thus briefly 
sums up: “Ignorance puts a shroud over the 
eyes of the intelligence; malice twists and 
distorts its vision; and passion interferes 
with the clarity of its Judgments.” ” 
VOLUNTARISM FINDS SUPPORT IN AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


` Few determinists seem to think that even 
this limited voluntarism has any standing 
today in the world of ideas. Many would 
subscribe to Dr. Barnes’ assertion that “free 
will has not been accorded any respect bY 
reputable contemporary philosophy, ground- 
ed in realistic psychology and science.“ 
The philosophic fact seems to be that instead 
of being tried and found wanting, the yolun- 
tarist idea still commands respect where the 
evidence is given serious consideration. 
Where the idea has lost ground the reason 
frequently is that today. as Santayana has 
complained, Ideas are abandoned in virtue 
of a mere change of feeling, without any new 
evidence or new arguments. We do not now 
refute our predecessors, we pleasantly bid 
them goodby.”** But let us poll a fair list 
of competent philosophers, confining our- 
selves to our own America in deference to the 
limits of time and space. Beginning in the 
East of an earlier day and advancing in time 
as we move West: Charles Sanders Peirce, 
Harvard, charged that even the determinist 
believes in free will “when he is not theoriZ- 
ing.“ Peirce scoffed at the idea that de- 
terminism is a “postulate of scientific reason, 
ing.” Moreover, to “postulate a proposition. 
he insisted, “is no more than to hope it 18 
true.”™ The Yale professor of philosophy, 
George T. Ladd, was as uncompromising: 
“Metaphysi¢s and ethics cannot properly die- 
tate their facts and conclusions to the scienc® 
of physiological psychology; but, in turn, 
science cannot properly dictate to meta- 
physics and ethics the conclusions whi 
they shall draw from facts of consciousness, 
by giving out its myths and fables in the gat? 
of well-ascertained history of the cere’ 
processes.“ % 

Prof. James Bissett Pratt, of Williams Col - 
lege, protests against the determinist robot 
like concept of human conduct: We are not 
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theaters within which impulses struggle with 
each other * * * until the stronger defeats 
the weaker. * * * We can and often do re- 
inforce the weaker by the strength of our 
wills and thereby defeat the stronger. * * + 
The investigation as to whether or not this 
is the case plainly cannot start out by de- 
fining the stronger impulse as that which 
eventually wins; to do this (and it has often 
been done) would be a ludicrously patent 
and naive case of begging the question.” 
Pratt here points out how to avoid that in- 
genudus deterministic assumption: “If we 
are to distinguish a weaker from a stronger 
impulse at all, plainly the only way * * * is 
to appeal to introspection. The stronger im- 
pulse is the one that immediately feels 
Stronger; for ‘as a psychic existent feels so it 
must be.“ „ The Princeton University pro- 
fessor, Henry Norris Russell, presents the de- 
with a dllemma: This much at 
least we may say. If our personal freedom 
and responsibility are illusions, so is the blue 
sky above us and the solid earth beneath our 
feet. + * * Our freedom is at least as sure as 
Sunrise, as solid as rock, as immovable as the 
everlasting hills, and need we ask more?“ 
The following short but outspoken commit- 
ment to free will is from the Columbia Uni- 
_ Versity professor of philosophy, William Pep- 
Perell Montague, who takes his stand with 
those who “from Epicurus back in ancient 
Greece down to our own Charles Peirce and 
William James, have held that freedom, at 
each present moment, to modify and supple- 
ment our past by a spontaneous effort not 
Predetermined by that past, is both morally 
essential and physically real. Fach 
Present moment has for its prerogative the 
we call free will. That freedom is the 
living, fighting front of life itself. It robs 
fate of a final victory and lights our path 
With hope.” =? 
PRESENT-DAY THINKERS CONVINCED OF 
FREEDOM 
In the Harvard of today, the philosopher 
John wild in no uncertain voice speaks for 
indeterminacy: “Man alone is free because 
he understands his end, as such, and the 
he means to his end. Furthermore, 
x is free, because he is left to devise and to 
an his own contingent means, meeting 
his Own individual circumstances, making 
h Own way through the mazes of concrete, 
uman history, toward or away from that 
& te goal of perfection which every man 
nd every woman at least dimly under- 
stands Harvard's Raphael Demos, too, is 
tent: “The experience of choice is there 
Ta nding recognition—to be naturalized 
h ther than deported; and the judgments Øf 
Ín otica] reason are bound up with our life 
pl All its phases, not to be brushed aside sim- 
a ad they appear to be inconsistent 
the judgments of theoretical reason. 
Practical beliefs enter into our practice; 
w d [here Demos hits hard] a philosophy 
Tanten. Tefuses to impute validity to them 
8 itself open to the charge of insincer- 
ac... From Boston University, its profes- 
Dò ot philosophy, Edgar Sheffield Brightman, 
ts out: “We are directly conscious of 
m + Purpose, and value in nearly every 
lee ene of experience, of freedom, it is true, 
Spir continually than of purpose and value. 
itual facts are as directly experienced 
are sense data.“ Brightman discerningly 


0 
red udes: “When I choose to pick up a 
Ye rose rather than a green leaf, I expe- 


renee red free choice as directly as I expe- 
thine of the rose or the green of 
The following citation from Yale, too, 
Doete the determinist head-on; it is from 
Windes Clyde Macintosh: “The scientific 
2 tends almost inevitably to assume that 
matter of course all events must be 
ompletely predetermined. But of course 
— 
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this is dogma, not science.” Macintosh will 
not permit himself to be misunderstood: 
“Complete predterminism-cannot be demon- 
strated inductively, nor can it be proven 
deductively. The attempt to deduce it in- 
volyes either a begging of the question in 
the beginning or a non sequitur in the end. 
Psychologically considered, it is the outcome 
of the rationalization of jealousy for the 
scientific method.“ » The Middle West, too, 
can speak plainly, as we see from the follow- 
ing words of Joseph Alexander Leighton, phi- 
losopher of Ohio State University: Mecha- 
nistic behaviorism is a sheer rationalistic 
dogma that gains its plausibility from the 
general prestige of physical science.” Leigh- 
ton then clearly points out the voluntarist 
position: “True freedom consists, as James 
rightly says, in the capacity of the self to 
hold in the center of consciousness a thought, 
an ideal of value, which the self chooses to 
emphasize until it dominates and crowds out 
all incompatible ideas and impulses; and so 
all the warmth and dynamic of the core of 
selfhood supports it and makes it go.” 3 

We next consult a philosopher-become- 
judge, Jerome Frank, of the United States 
circuit court of appeals. This is his ver- 
dict on free will: “To be free we must em- 
ploy our intelligence, we must first study 
our situation to discover, as well as we can, 
what chances exist for the accomplishment 
of our aims, what is and is not open to us, 
and then step out wisely into the open 
spaces.” Judge Frank finely concludes, 
“When we so act, we are free; we manifest 
‘determination’ as distinguished from ‘de- 
terminism’.”™ Another very competent 
and outspoken midwestern champion of free 
will is W. H. Werkmeister, philosopher of 
the University of Nebraska. Werkmeister 
scores the easy determinist assumption: 
“The determinists * * * must show how it 
is possible for man to be thoroughly and 
completely determined and yet to feel free. 
Merely to say that our feeling of freedom is 
an illusion is no explanation. * * * Our 
feeling of freedom, our feeling of authorship 
and responsibility, and our sense of guilt— 
intertwined though they are—are unmistak- 
able facts Of first-person experience; and 
that is the reason for accepting them as 
evidence.“ “ Our last witness in the field 
of philosophy we choose from the University 
of Southern California. Ralph Tyler Flew- 
elling gives the determinist a quiet warn- 
ing: “However much the philosophers, or 
the scientists for that matter, may deny 
freedom, it will continue to be the com- 
monest of human experiences and beliefs.” * 


PSYCHOLOGISTS RESPECT FREEDOM WHEN THEY 
DON’T IGNORE IT 

But one might ask, why should not our 
first witnesses to the fact of free will have 
been psychologists? As Francis Aveling, 
psychologist of the University of London, 
reminds us of the problem of free will, “All 
the data for its solution must evidently be 
derived from introspection.” Aveling adds, 
however: “Psychologists, and especially ex- 
perimental psychologists, as a rule care- 
fully avoid this problem and make no pre- 
tence of attempting to solve it. Fearful, 
perhaps, of compromising themselves as 
professors of an empirical science, they leave 
it to the philosophers as a problem of 
ontology or ethics, and shut their eyes to the 
patent fact that it is essentially a psychologi- 
cal problem.”* With that explanation the 
Encyclopedia of Psychology essentially 
agrees, asking frankly: “How could this am- 
bitious young science hope to enter the 
academy of the sciences with an uncaused 
‘will’ as the ground of character?” Earlier 
psychology had been less purely experi- 
mental, making considerable use of philoso- 
phy; but now “psychology has largely broken 
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with its parental discipline As a re- 
sult of this break, many of our scholars look 
askance today at anything smacking of 
metaphysics or introspection, call philo- 
sophical psychology obsolescent.”** Conse- 
quently, “The position of most psychological 
writers is,” as the Harvard psychologist, Gor- 
don W. Allport, remarks, “one of naive de- 
terminism.”* Dr. Boring, also of Harvard, 
puts himself on record with. the frank 
avowal: “I doubt if the psychologists know 
anything about [free will]. They think they 
do; they think there is none. But they are 
not experts. It is a problem that is prior 
to their field and which they are not com- 
petent to examine. They assume determin- 
ism, most of them, and go ahead from that 
premise.” œ 

Among American psychologists there is 
even the unwillingness to treat of “will” as 
pertinent to character. This attitude is in 
sharp contrast to the European. Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, the Tufts College psychologist, 
calls attention to the abundance of such 
studies, especially in Germany and England. 
Thus the University of London psychologist, 
Dr. Aveling, is notable for his researches 
regarding will activity. In reply to the ques- 
tion of its freedom, he declares, “Quite apart 
from any consciousness we may have of free- 
dom, the answer must be ‘Yes’; and for this 
reason * * * we have the power not only 
of apprehending our experience but of tran- 
He flatly places the appeal 
for personal freedom to “personal experi- 
ence.“ 4 Consequently he declares the con- 
viction of free will is not only “the persua- 
sion of the unsophisticated person,” but 
“despite the difficulties raised against it by 
metaphysical postulates such as that of the 
uniformity of nature, it is the pragmatic 
principle upon which every one of us acts, 
both as a private individual and as a member 
of the social community.“ His 
psychologist-confrere, Joseph Rickaby, adds 
that “The determinist, in England at least, 
shuts his determinism up with his books; 
and, in active life, uses his free will vigor- 
ously.” # 

We shall end these testimonials from psy- 
chologists with two citations from Harvard 
University, one of our own day, the other 
of happy memory. Our contemporary, Gor- 
don W. Allport, remarks that while the axiom 
of determinism is useful in the psychological 
laboratory, outside the scientist customarily 
rejects it: “He proceeds, for example, on the 
assumption that he and his fellow men have 
freedom of choice respecting their conduct. 
He praises and blames, admonishes and ex- 
horts, judges and punishes, consults his con- 
science and puts forth effort—none of these 
activities consistent with the axiom of deter- 
minism.”4 And finally we give this rejec- 
tion by William James of the entire materi- 
alistic, mechanistic, deterministic position: 
“I can, of course, put myself into the sec- 
tarian scientist's attitude, and imagine 
vividly that the world of sensations and of 
scientific laws and objects may be all. But 
whenever I do this, I hear that inward 
monitor * * * whispering the word ‘bosh.’ 
Humbug is humbug, even though it bear the 
scientific name, and the total expression of 
human experience, as I view it objectively, 
invincibly urges me beyond the narrow 
‘scientific’ bounds.” «s 

DETERMINISM DESTRUCTIVE EVEN AS THEORY 


Heretofore in our discussion we have been 
. o establish free will as a fact. 

Ow we wo show that the opposing theory, 
determinism, is harmful Pi. as 8 theory. 
Here we have Dr. Barnes again as a forth - 
right opponent. He contends that accord - 
ing to the free will conception, a child born 
of the finest parentage and given every edu- 
cational opportunity “yet might at any time 
burn down an orphan asylum or rob the 
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vaults of the Salvation Army.“ “ We have 
only to turn to William James for a direct 
rejoinder to Dr. Barnes: “A favorite argu- 
ment against free will is that if it be true, a 
man’s murderer may as probably be his best 
friend as his worst enemy, a mother be as 


likely to strangle as to suckle her first-born, ` 


and all of us be as ready to jump from 
fourth-story windows as to go out of front 
doors, etc. Users of this argument should 
properly be excluded from debate till they 
learn what the real question is.” But where- 
in Hes their error? “Free will,” James in- 
sists, “does not say that everything that is 
physically conceivable is also morally pos- 
sible. It merely says that of alternatives 
that really tempt our will more than one is 
really possible * * Persons really tempted 
often do murder their best friends, mothers 
do strangle their first-born, people do jump 
out of fourth-story windows, etc.” “ 

Under the free-will concept of human na- 
ture, no matter what the heredity, even the 
offspring of Bill Jukes and Sadie Kallikak, 
born squarely on the wrong side of the 
tracks, of a broken home drenched in alco- 
hol, and raised on horror comics, even such a 
one can face the future with grim assur- 
ance. For, provided only he is brought to 
appreciate the fact that there is an alterna- 
tive, law-abiding course for which he sees 
an adequate motive, he can without pre- 
sumption affirm, “I have what it takes to 
make good.“ Be the past what it may. Be the 
force of habit, passion, associates what they 
will, he is not merely the tall end of the 
tapeworm of ancestry,” nor the synthetic 
product of the mistakes of chance. In fu- 
ture crises, he need not meet life lying down. 
And representatives of the law can without 
falsehood assure him that in every future 
crisis of his salvaged life the decision can be 
made on the side of decency provided only 
his awareness of the possible choice and 
adequate motives be maintained. That this 
is sọ, even the determinists logically concede 
when they testify frankly to what happens 
in their own deliberate decisions. For, as 
the determinist psychologist, Prof. Max 
Wertheimer, has acknowledged, “Fortunately, 
men believe in their will, and even if they 
are philosophically convinced of determin- 
ism, they will not make use of it in actual 
situations.” “ 

The achievements of any of us depend upon 
our concept of what for us we deem possible, 
As Professor Hocking of Harvard insists, “The 
first task of education is to bring (the child's) 
Tull will into existence.” „ Gordon W. Allport 
remarks that “an adroit mind will readily 
perceive that the degree and type of freedom 
a man has depends in part upon what he 
believes, If he thinks he is hopelessly bound 
he will not exert himself, and if he fails to 
exert himself he will not improve his lot.” „ 
This is the warning the Duke University 
psychologist, William McDougall, insisted 
upon as so vital and by the determinists so 
ignored. According to determinist theory, 
“My conduct will be what it will be, the issue 
of conditions that existed and determined it 
in every detail long before I was born; there- 
fore it would be foolish of me to take pains to 
choose the better course and to make efforts 
to realize it. This is the real crux of this 
dispute. This is the legitimate inference 
from determinism. This is its moral difi- 
culty, which has seldom been squarely faced 
by its advocates, and never overcome by them 
* * * One may suspect that the determinists, 
most of whom try to put aside this difficulty 
by some scornful reference to Oriental 
fatalism, are in general really afraid of it, 
and have entered into a conspiracy resolutely 
to ignore, since they cannot dispel, this dark 
shadow on human life.”™ So destructive 
does this determinism seem to Dr. ‘Fleming, 
the University of Southern California philos- 
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opher, that he warns us,, “All our political 
and social institutions are built upon the 
presumption of freedom. Without it civiliza- 
tion would perish. What is written so deeply 
into social necessity and the common under- 
standing of man we have no hesitancy in 
proclaiming to be a fact.“ And Dr. Wolf, 
philosopher of the University of London, ad- 
dressing himself to the needs of criminology, 
asserts: “The view of freedom as partial self- 
determination offers a sound basis both for 
the deterrent and the corrective conception 
of punishment, as well as for that humane 
conception of the partly preventive and part- 
ly curative treatment of offenders which ad- 
vaneing civilization increasingly favors.” * 
Denial of free will is one of those things 
which the Harvard Psycho-Educational 
Clinic has found among “Causes of Mental 
III Health Among College Students“: The 
first reaction is one of disillusionment, with 
its consequent self-depreciation at the 
thought of being so gullible in the past, ac- 
companied by an intense dislike for those 
people and institutions that had led him 
along blindfolded for 20 years. * * * The 
second reaction is generally an intense feel- 
ing of worthlessness, a feeling that man is 
but an animal slightly higher than the beasts 
of the field." The psychiatrist, Dr. William 
Sadler, speaking from 30 years’ experience, 
concurs regarding the importance of the free 
will concept for mental health. It is,” he 
says, in the treatment of various types of 
disorders of the personality that the physi- 
cian is brought to realize how much harm 
is done by the teaching that determinism, 
and not free will, rules life. * * * The train- 
ing of the will by self-denial and self-control 
is extremely important. * * Here is the 
secret of the increasing prevalence of neurot- 
ic symptoms in recent years.“ Dr. Sadler 
need not go farther than to William James 
himself for an example of this importance 
of the free-will concept for mental health. 
In James’ Letters we read that before he 
broke the stranglehold of determinism upon 
his mind by daring to assert free will, sul- 
cide seemed the most manly form to put my 
daring into.” A year later, delighted with 
the change the free-will assumption had 
worked in him, he exclaimed, Bless my soul. 
what a difference between me as I am now 
and as I was last spring, at this time. Then 
so hypochondriacal * * * and now with my 
mind so cleared up and restored to sanity. 
It's the difference between death and life.” * 
VOLUNTARISM THE INSPIRATION OF THE FREE 
WORLD 


We need be little moved by the warning 


that the scientific spirit requires us to bar 
freedom of the will. Sorokin, taking the 
long view, points out that the determinist 
credo was particularly fashionable in the 
19th century but as a mere “mentality 
fashion” which “like any fashion comes, blos- 
soms, and fades away. At the present time 
even in the physiochemical sciences a belief 
in an iron determinism is over, melted down 
into a mere theory of probability.“ The 
distinguished physicist, Arthur H. Compton, 
gives point to this reminder by championing 
free will no matter what may be the fact 
regarding determinacy in physics; and this 
because—as he says— My experience of the 
effectiveness of purpose is more direct and 
cogent than any logical argument based upon 
scientific generalizations. * * * That it 
pays to try is more basic in our psychology 
than is even the will to live.“ Under the 
freewill concept man maintains his position 
of unique value, with no disparagement of 
science. For free will is consonant with 
much determinism in nature, whereas deter- 
minsm is destructive of all freedom.” 
Today America is spending itself to in- 
spire the free world to dare all for its free- 
dom. The enemy is not content to face us 
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with the greatest peacetime military force 
the world has known. He must prepare us 
for defeat by first weakening us in things of 
the spirit. As the jurist, Jerome Frank, 
warns us: “We live in the midst of a world- 
wide struggle for mastery in the field of ideas. 
Determinism is one of the powerful con- 
tending ideas. It has infiltrated into Ameri- 
can education. In America it is opposed by 
the American tradition of individual and 
group free will. Those of us who believe 
in that tradition must fight for it. Neither 
our victory nor our defeat is predestined.” ® 
In the name, therefore, even of our common 
patriotism as well as of science and common- 
sense, we must insist that we are not “graven 
images, pushed from behind,” nor are we 
molecules in the (red) wave of the future.“ 
Our future is largely of our own making; 
and—as Judge Frank inspiringly says, “we 
must make good." For the determinist the 
first step toward that making good is a heed- 
ing of the friendly warning of the Harvard 
Psychologist Edwin G. Boring, that The 
problem of freedom of the will is still with 
us, and the deterministic psychologist (or 
criminologist) who denies it may be said 
to shut his eyes to an obvious fact of 
mind.“ + 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Pt BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
th the many activities connected with 
€ inauguration of President Dwight D. 
M. nhower and Vice President RICHARD 
Nixon, a cultural event of more than 
tion g interest took place at Gonstitu- 
8 Hall. At the official inaugural con- 
ph on January 20, the National Sym- 
How. Orchestra under the haton of Dr. 
5 Ward Mitchell presented the world 
tio ere of a new symphonic composi- 
u 55 on the beginnings of the 
Reet States through the American 
nye nation and the Declaration of Inde- 
5 Written by noted composer 
enti uctor Morton Gould, the work is 
tled “Declaration.” It was entirely 
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fitting that Declaration be performed 
for the first time at the inaugural con- 
cert. 

Declaration is considered by Dr. Mit- 
chell to have lasting merit and will be 
performed regularly by the National 
Symphony Orchestra. It is unusually sig- 
nificant that this newest work by an im- 
portant composer was commissioned by 
the NBC owned radio and television sta- 
tions in Washington, D. C., stations WRC 
and WRC-TV. In the past, the custom 
of art patrons commissioning music 
composers to write works for specific 
celebrations or occasions was not un- 
usual. However, the commissioning of 
Declaration by WRC and WRC-TV is 
an unusual situation for modern times. 
NBC vice president Carleton D. Smith, 
general manager of the stations, has es- 
tablished a precedent by sponsoring cre- 
ative artistic efforts which other busi- 
ness leaders might well emulate. 

Early in 1956, WRC and WRC-TV 
staff members James E. Kovach and Jay 
Royen conceived the idea of setting the 
Declaration of Independence to music 
for broadcast use each July 4. Mr. 
Smith encouraged development of the 
idea and promised financial backing to 
the extent of several thousand dollars, 
Dr. Howard Mitchell was approached 
and was immediately enthusiastic. Dr. 
Mitchell further suggested that Morton 
Gould would be the best possible com- 
poser to undertake the work as a com- 
mission by WRC and WRC-TV. The 
stations, in turn, expressed hope that 
the work would be performed for the 
first time by the National Symphony 
Orchestra in Washington. 

Composer Gould accepted the commis- 
sion with enthusiasm and completed 
his composition only a few weeks before 
the inaugural concert. Declaration is in 
the form of a speaking narrative for 
orchestra, two solo speakers and a speak- 
ing male chorus. Baritone Paul Arnold 
of WRC was selected to narrate the 
role of a Tory and Tom Kelly of the 
Catholic University was chosen as the 
town crier for the premiere performance, 
The 13 voice male chorus, representing 
the original American colonies, was 
played by the Singing Sergeants of the 
United States Air Force. 

The movements of Declaration are 
Liberty Bell, Midnight Ride, Concord 
Bridge, Summer ’76, Statements, Credo 
and Celebration. Plans are being made 
for a major recording company to make 
a record of Declaration so that it may be 
used by WRC and other radio stations 
throughout the Nation, as well as in our 
Nation’s schools. 

This new interest in early American 
history, through the medium of sym- 
phonic music, is certainly a worthwhile 
activity on the part of the stations of 
the National Broadcasting Co. As a 
cultural and patriotic gesture it is an 
activity for which WRC and WRC-TV 
are to be highly commended, 

These stations have been serving the 
Washington area since 1923 and 1947 
respectively. It is noteworthy that both 
stations have performed many other 
outstanding public service activities for 
the benefit of the people of the Wash- 
ington area, including Maryland and 
Virginia. For several years now, WRC- 
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TV has been in the forefront of efforts 

to end the pollution menace in the 

Potomac River. Through extensive radio 

and television publicity the public health 

menace in the Potomac has been brought 
before the public and much has been 
done to alleviate the situation. This un- 
selfish pioneering work by WRC and 

WRC-TV will certainly deserve the 

thanks of future generations who may 

enjoy the recreational advantages of a 

clean Potomac river. 

It also comes to mind that WRC-TV 
is one of the Nation’s first commercial 
television stations to make a contribu- 
tion in the field of educational television, 
For over 4 years, WRC-TV cooper- 
ated with the District of Columbia pub- 
lic school system to produce and telecast 
daily lessons into Washington public 
school classrooms. These daily hour- 
long lessons in music, history, science, 
civics and other subjects provided valu- 
able information on television teaching 
techniques not only for Washington area 
teachers, but also for educational sys- 
tems throughout the country. 

The cultural, educational and civic 
activities of both WRC and WRC-TV 
indeed represent the finest traditions of 
the American broadcasting industry, 

Entered here now is the script of 
Declaration as presented at the inaugural 
concert on January 20, 1957: 

DECLARATION 

(By Morton Gould, commissioned by stations 
WRC, WRC-TV of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.) 

(The excerpts from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence used by Mr. Gould are included 
in secs. V and VI) 

I. Liberty Bell (Passacaglia), orchestra, 

FIRST INTERLUDE 

Town Crier: Hear ye! Hear ye! News from 
the Colonies. Things are stirring all over 
and there’s trouble afoot. Up Massachusetts 
way Sam Adams says more King's soldiers 
are debarking daily. Rumor is they are 
ready to march and arrest committee leaders, 
and seize all supplies. Sons of liberty and 
minutemen are calling for volunteers—and 
warn all members to be on the alert, and hold 
themselves in readiness. Mr. Revere, the 
silversmith, will bring the news and spread 
the alarm. 

One if by land—two if by sea. Hear ye! 
Hear ye! News from the Colonies. 

II. Midnight Ride (Scherzo), orchestra. 

SECOND INTERLUDE 

Tory: Bad times. Bad times. These are 
bad times. Agitation up and down the land. 
No respect for proper constituted authority. 
Loyal citizens of His Majesty are victims of 
scurrilous attacks. 

Mobs are destroying property—dumping 
merchandise in the ocean. Oh, bad times. 
The country is full of rabble rousers, radicals, 
traitorous rebels. Well, they've got their 
heads in a noose this time. The King's 
troops are out —they ll round up the disloyal 
lot of them. Those loud-mouthed trouble- 
makers and their farmers’ militia won't dare 
to stand up to His Majesty's army. If they 
do, it means armed insurrection. Death and 
destruction. Bad times—bad times, I tell 
you. Bad times 

III. Concord Bridge (memorial), orchestra. 

"THIRD INTERLUDE | 

Town Crier: Hear ye. Hear ye. The com- 
mittee has called a special Congress this 
summer. Delegates are riding in posthaste 
from all the Colonies. New arrivals every 
day—taverns and inns are full up—hardly a 
room to be had in town. 
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The report fs serious disagreements and“ 
arguments amongst the committeemen. A 
lot of independence talk in the air. 

Alamanac says @ warm July and good 
crops. 

Hear ye. 
Congress. 

IV. Summer 76 (serenade), orchestra. 

FOURTH INTERLUDE 


Tory: Bad times. Bad times. Bad times. 
The last peaceable summer we'll see for years 
to come. Revolution. That's what is hap- 
pening, what these committees are brewing. 
And all this rubbish about independence— 
and United Colonies. What has a Boston 
trademan in common with a South Caro- 
lina planter? Imagine a Vermont farmer 
taking orders from a Virginia colonel. And 
a rank amateur soldier at that—their Mr. 
Washington, Rebellion and treason, I say, 
hiding behind high-flown propaganda and 
crackpot ideas. All these seditious acts stem 
from disloyal malcontents—inciting each 
other, setting neighbor against neighbor to 
further their own tyrannical power. Mark 
my words, if this movement is nöt sup- 
pressed, these poisonous thoughts will spread 
and overthrow and destroy established or- 
der—not only in this country but on the 
Continent as well. 

Bad times. Bad times. 

Town Crier: Hear ye. Hear ye. Hear ye. 
The Congress has been called to session. The 
delegates are arriving from all the Colonies. 
Young Tom Jefferson is come to Philadelphia 
with his own special writing desk. Franklin 
and Adams are on the way. Representatives 
from the Thirteen Colonies are gathering for 
the rollcall: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia. 

V. Statements (Fugato), speaking chorus 
and orchestra. 

Speaking chorus: We have suffered just 
grievances. Over many years now we have 
petitioned for redress to no avail. We can- 
not tolerate the worsening conditions—and 
call ourselves freemen. 

We have suffered repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment, by the present King of an 
absolute tyranny over these states. To prove 
this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained; ahd when so 
suspended he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the 
right of representation in the legislature, a 
right inestimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the repository of their public rec- 
ords, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing with manly firmness, 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected, 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people 
at large, for their exercise; the State remain- 
ing, in the meantime, exposed to all dangers 
of invasion from without and convulsions 
within. He has endeavored to prevent the 
population of these states; for that purpose 
obstructing the laws for naturalization of 
foreigners; refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migration hither, and raising the 
conditions of new appropriations of lands, 


Hear ye. Special meeting of 
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He has obstructed the administration of 
justice by refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their offices and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their subsistence. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies without the consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has effected to render the military in- 
dependent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution 
and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended legislation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, tak- 
en captive on the high seas, to bear arms 
against their country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands. 


FIFTH INTERLUDE 


Town crier: Hear ye, hear ye. July 3, this 
year 1776, the Congress is met. They are de- 
claring for Independence. 

VI. Credo (recitative), speaking chorus and 
orchestra. * 

Speaking chorus: When, in the course of 
human events, it become necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to 
assume, among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shail 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and accordingly all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer while evils are sufferable than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it 
is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such government, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. Such has been 
the patient sufferance of these colonies; and 
such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of 
government, 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in general Congress 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, do, in the name and by the authority 
of the good people of these Colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare that these united 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States: and that as free and 
independent States they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent States may of 
right do. And for the support of this dec- 
laration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of divine providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor, (John Hancock, Ben- 
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jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel 

Adams, John Adams, Stephen Hopkins, Ed- 

ward Rutledge, Benjamin Harrison, Philip 

Livingston, Robert Morris, Francis Hopkin- 

son, Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Rush.) 
SIXTH INTERLUDE 


Town crier: Hear ye! Hear ye! All is well 
in the 13 independent and united States, 
A new nation is born. There will be cele- 
brations through the land. Sing Hallelujahs 
and blow the bugles. Ring out the bells. 

Allis well. All is well. All is well. 

VII Celebration (chorale and fugue), or- 
chestra. 


Farben Pays 
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HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, time 
moves inexorably forward. Man cannot 
return and erase the blots of the past. 
He can, however, obliterate them with 
the brilliance of present deeds. Re- 
cently, men of good will representing the 
remnants of Europe’s largest industrial 
monolith and the remnants of a perse- 
cuted people met, without sanctimonious 
fanfare and of their own volition, to 
reach an agreement to compensate, in- 
asmuch as is humanly possible, victims 
of the brutality engendered by the Nazis. 

On February 6, 1957, representatives 
of the I. G. Farben in liquidation, the 
officials designated by the victorious al- 
lies to liquidate the old I. G. Farben 
combine, and the Jewish Material Claims 
Conference—speaking for free world 
Jewry—concluded an agreement where- 
by the conference would receive some 
27 million marks—about $6,750,000—for 
distribution as compensation to the more 
than 3,000 former Jewish inmates of the 
Nazi concentration camp at Auschwitz 
who were compelled by the Nazi SS to 
work in I. G. Farben installations during 
World War II. 

The chiefs of I. G. Farben in liquida- 
tion, although disclaiming any legal 
responsibility, have no doubt felt a moral 
obligation toward those whom the Hit- 
lerians compelled them to use as forced 
labor in their facilities. They have met 
on an equal basis with the 22 Jewish 
organizations representing Jewry in the 
free world, and together they have 
reached an agreement for equitable 
compensation for some of the horrible 
wrongs committed during the Nazi era. 
The hatreds of the past are best buried. 
Both the Jewish Material Claims Com- 
mission and I, G. Farben in liquidation 
are to be congratulated for this signifi- 
cant contribution to the renascence of 
international conscience. 

The Chicago Daily News, the Chicago 
Sun-Times, and the Milwaukee Sentinel 
have all expressed editorially their 
thoughts on this matter, as evidenced 
from the following. í R 

The editorial of the Chicago Daily 
News of February 7 is as follows: 

FARBEN Pays 

The extent to which the present leaders of 

West Germany are seeking to wipe out the 
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stains of the Nazi era-is illustrated in an 
agreement signed yesterday in Frankfurt. 

Under its terms, the liquidators of the 
mammoth I. G. Farben Co. are setting aside 
about 67.5 million to pay former concentra- 
tion camp victims who were forced by the 
Nazis to work in the Farben plants. Many 
of these victims now live in the United 
States. - 

Of this total, about $6.5 million will be 
distributed by the Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims Against Germany. The 
remainder will be paid directly to non-Jew- 
ish claimants. 

The I. G. Farben agreement, which is 
Over and above any compensation under- 
taken by the Government, marks a signifi- 
cant step toward healing the wounds left by 
the infamous Hitler regime. 


The editorial of the Chicago Sun 
Times of February 7 is as follows: 
CARTEL WITH A CONSCIENCE 


More than 3,000 former inmates of Ausch- 
witz concentration camp who were forced by 
the Nazi SS to work as slave laborers for the 
I. G. Farben chemical cartel will receive 
$7,140,000. 

An agreement to this effect was signed 
-Yesterday in Frankfurt by liquidators of 
the company and the Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims against Germany, which is 
Made up of 22 Jewish organizations from 
all over the free world, 

The payment has no relation to the official 
German government compensation to Jewish 
Victims of the Nazi regime. This is a sep- 
arate private payment that is an effort to 
make up, at least financially, for the misery 
and human indignity suffered by some of 
Hitler's slaves. 

There is a test case for such compensation 
in the German courts, but the liquidators 
of the company, although claiming they 
have no obligation to do so, have decided 

Pay off before the case is decided, They 
Want to clear their conscience as well as 
their books. 

‘That such a private settlement can be 
made without government pressure is a sign 
of the new spirit In Germany which seeks 

make redress for the wrongs of the Nazi 
era, It is a spirit the rest of the world 
should know about and appreciate. 


The editorial of the Milwaukee Sen- 

tinel of February 10 is as follows: 
IN CONSCIENCE 

One of the most significant, encouraging, 
and important events since the formal ces- 
Sation of World War II took place, in rela- 
tive quiet, in Frankfurt, Germany, last week. 

It was the signing of a historic agreement 

tween the trustees of the former I. G. 
Farben chemical combine and the Conference 
on Jewish Material Claims against Germany. 

The Conference is composed of 22 Jewish 
Hk ea within the non-Communist 

Under this signing, the liquidators of the 

ben cartel agreed to set aside about $714 
Million with which to compensate those who 
SUrvived the horrors of slave labor at the 
ben plant near the infamous Auschwitz 
Concentration camp during World War II. 
The Conference on Jewish Material Claims 
distribute about 66 million of this sum 
the more than 3,000 Jewish survivors. 
> The rest will be received directly by non- 
wish claimants. 
y of these survivors now reside in this 
Country, 

This settlement becomes all the more sig- 
m cant, encouraging, and important when 
eg noted that it has come not as a result 
th action of any government, but is purely 
nse result of individual human beings who 
la ve acted, in deep conscience, to somehow 
|a ar to erase the brutal marks which 

5 racial hatred etched upon the 
man, 
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Indeed, this is an outstanding example, 
particularly in these days in which govern- 
ments continue to clash with governments, 
of what individuals of faith and good will 
and of mutual understanding can do by 
themselves if they but choose to do so. 

It is, then, a great ray of hope on a world 
scene which all too long has been darkened 
by hatreds and oppressions and by failure to 
recognize God-granted human dignity. 


Drought Has Been Disastrous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
Secretary Benson’s recent decision that 
the State of Missouri did not belong in 
the drought-disaster area is very diffi- 
cult to understand. We in Missouri have 
suffered 5 consecutive years of very sub- 
normal rainfall, and we now have an ac- 
cumulated moisture shortage of 60 
inches, or 5 feet, of water for this period 
below the 10-year average. Could it be 
possible that the way a majority of Mis- 
sourians voted in November 1956 fails to 
meet with the approval of the Secretary, 
and that this has become a contributing 
factor in his complete lack of coopera- 
tion? 

From the Missouri Farmer of February 1957] 
Drovcur Has Been Drsasraous— Cad ANYONE 
CALL. IT A BLESSING? 


(By Fred V. Heinkel) 


Almost every day for the last 4 years let- 
ters have reached my desk from farmers over 
the State, bringing out drought problems 
which they were facing. Your Missouri 
Farmers Association has had a representa- 
tive serving on Governor Donnelly's State 
Drought Committee since its formation in 
1953. This committee has continued to 
function because of the drought problems 
which had to be dealt with every year since 
1953, 

Though I do not believe this condition 
warrants the conclusion that Missouri is be- 
coming a permanently arid State, I do feel 
that we should study the happenings over 
the past few years as a basis for our future 
planning. 

The interrelation between drought prob- 
lems and economic problems facing farmers 
is obviously so close that one set cannot be 
considered without the other. Consider for 
a moment some of the economic factors in 
the United States over the past few years, 
from 1952 to 1955. 

According to a Department of Labor re- 
port, industrial stock prices were up 62 per- 
cent and corporate profits (after taxes) were 
up 32 percent. Nonfarm income was up 14 
percent. But net farm income was down 23 
percent. 

Furthermore, as evidence of low farm 
prices and drought conditions, farmowners 
borrowed $2.4 billion on farm mortgage se- 
curity in 1955, the largest amount since 
1928. And the total farm debt reached $18.5 
billion by the end of last June, with total 
interest payments expected to reach $1 bil- 
lion by this year. £ 

THEN ADD DROUGHT TO THIS 

Now, against the background of these fig- 
ures which indicate the farmer's economic 
plight nationally, consider the effects on 
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Missouri farmers caused by the extended 
drought, and consider too what measures 
have been taken to combat these disastrous 
effects. >; 

We remember all to clearly the latter part 
of 1953, when the devastating summer and 
fall drought left us with very little grain 
produced in some sections of the State and 
with virtually no hay and roughage in any 
part of the State. After months of making 
surveys, and in response to repeated re- 
quests, the Federal Government made avail- 
able a limited surplus grain program in some 
Sections of the State, which was certainly 
helpful to those eligible to receive it. 

FEDERAL ACTION DELAYED 

At the same time repeated requests were 
made to Secretary Benson to initiate a 
roughage program, However, no action was 
taken until after Governor Donnelly had 
called a special session of the legislature at 
which $644 million was appropriated to pro- 
vide aid to Missouri farmers by paying half 
the transportation cost of im hay 
and roughage from outside the State. The 
railroads, you will recall, reduced freight 
rates by one-half on hay coming into Mis- _ 
souri: 

Finally, after the State had appropriated 

the $614 million and hay was already arriv- 
ing from other States, only then did the 
Federal Government contribute $1,604,000 to 
the program. 
Early in 1954 it became evident that the 
available funds would not be sufficient to 
meet the need, and a second session 
was called, when an additional $2,750,000 of 
State funds were appropriated. \ 

The purpose of this program was to save 
the livestock and dairy industries of the 
State of Missouri, and I am proud to say 
your Missouri Farmers Association not only 
gave full support to the program, but also 
served importantly as an agency in provid- 
ing farmers in Missouri with thousands of 
tons of hay and roughage at a price they 
could afford to pay. ; 
+- The amount of Federal aid was so little 
and granted so late that had the State not 
taken positive action many livestock and 
dairy herds of Missouri would have had to 
be liquidated. Such a loss would not only 
have thrown hundreds of farmers into bank- 
ruptcy, but would have disrupted the econ- 
omy of the entire State. 

Under the roughage program, some 82,000 
drought-stricken Missouri farmers purchased 
over 700,000 tons of hay at a price not in 
excess of $22 per ton. 

Late in 1954 and through the early spring 
of 1955, after many surveys and repeated 
requests, the Federal Government advanced 
$500,000 for an emergency hay program in 
Missouri. Under this program, in which the 
Federal Government paid one-fourth of the 
transportation costs, some 15,000 farmers 
purchased approximately 85,000 tons of hay 
and roughage. 

THIS SPRING NORTHWEST MISSOURI HARD HIT 

In the spring of 1956 the northwestern 
and central sections of Missouri received 
practically no rainfall until the latter part 
of June. Winter wheat dried up, oats did 
not germinate, and corn did not come up. 
Ponds and creeks were dry, and pastures 
were nonexistent. 

After numerous, suryeys and repeated re- 
quests by the Governor, a personal represen- 
tative of Secretary Benson made a survey of 
the area, On the basis of his report, only 
four counties in the entire area were desig- 
nated drought counties, and only for the 
grazing of soil-bank reserve acreage, most of 
which was as barren as the middle of the 
Toad, 

Last September, October, and November we 
experienced the driest fall in the history of 
Missouri weather records, Farmers in many 
sections of the State started feeding both 
grain and roughage. In some sections they 
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had to start as early as July. This was par- 
ticularly true in southwest Missouri, where 
they had suffered 5 schorching years, and 
where as of December 1, 1956, there was more 
than a 5-foot deficit in rainfall. 

DROUGHT COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS AID 

On October 8, the Missouri Drought Com- 
mittee recommended to Governor Donnelly, 
who in turn recommended to Washington, 
that 93 counties in Missouri be declared 
drought disaster counties. On October 10, 
Secretary Benson visited Missouri and met 
with the drought committee. Before leave 
ing, he promised an immediate reply to the 
Governor's request. 

Besides his request for drought designa- 
tion of 93 counties, Governor Donnelly rec- 
ommended: J 

1. Allow the pasturing of soil-bank reserve 
acres. 

2. Provide funds to initiate a program of 
seeding small grain for pasture on a cost- 
sharing basis. 

3. Provide funds to renovate farm ponds 
which were dry. 

4. Provide funds to accelerate Bangs erad- 
ication program. 

5. Expand the beef purchasing program. 

6. Instigate a coordinated hay, roughage, 
and surplus grain program. , 

Secretary Benson kept his promise and re- 
plied to Governor Donnelly's request within 
a few hours. However, he rejected eyery 
request except one. He even rejected the 
request for a surplus grain and hay program, 
the need for which was serious at that time 
and has since become critical. The only re- 
quest approved was permission to graze 
soll-bank reserve acreage in 93 counties, 
which meant very little. 

Two of Secretary Benson’s personal repre- 
sentatives spent a week in Missouri, and not 
only saw the conditions, but at a series of 
meetings, heard hundreds of farmers in 
southwest Missouri describe their farming 
conditions and outline their needs. Farmer 
after farmer explained that with 4 or 5 years 
of drought added to worsening economic con- 
ditions, he was just about through unless 
surplus grain was made available at reduced 
cost and a roughage program set up to ald 
him, 


FARMERS WITHOUT PASTURE 


Many testified they had no fall pasture be- 
cause drought conditions had prevented 
their wheat, barley, and rye from germinating 
and growing. They had already started to 
feed both grain and roughage in increased 
amounts—some as far back as July. Their 
supply was exhausted, or would be by Janu- 

1. 

ay ask you, how could any human being, 
with anything warmer than "icewater” in his 
veins, see these conditions at first hand and 
hear hundreds of farmers describe their sor- 
rowful plight, and still reject all requests 
for help * * * even for the surplus grain 
which is supposedly held by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to meet such emergencies. 

What can be the reason why the Secretary 
of Agriculture, instead of using the surplus 
grain to help farmers recover from drought 
damage, prefers to give it to a foreign na- 
tion, or else hold it while it deteriorates and 
while he raises a continual hullabaloo about 
storage charges? 

an it be that Secretary Benson sees the 
disastrous conditions as a blessing which 
can reduce the number of farmers to the 
point where only the large farmers—his 
so-called efficient operators—will be all who 
survive? 

To this end, at any rate, he is being suc- 
cessful, as the recent census of agriculture 
shows. Some 600,000 farmers in the United 
States have been forced off the land since 
1953 * * * 28,431 of them in our own State 
of Missouri. 

Needless to say, I cannot share this view. 
To me, the drought is a disaster, spreading 
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and deepening the depression in agriculture. 
And its results are tragic insofar as farmers 
are being forced off the land. Each time an- 
other farm family has to leave, it is to me 
another tragedy, and so unnecessary. Steps 
could be taken to change this trend, and I 
certainly hope they will be taken soon. 


Ronne’s Ship Battles 70 Miles of Ice in 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent article concerning the activities 
of Capt. Finn Ronne in the Antarctic ap- 
peared in the January issue of the Eve- 
ning Star. 

Capt. Finn Ronne is one of the only 
two Americans who will be wintering in 
the Antarctic for the fourth time. He is 
military commander and scientific lead- 
er of the Ellsworth International Geo- 
physical Year Station. 

In 1948 he led his own expedition 
which resulted in discovery of new land 
in the Antarctic larger than the State 
of Texas. Flights into the unknown 
proved the Antarctic is one continent. 
Three-quarters of a million square miles 
were covered by aerial photographs and 
investigations were conducted in 11 
branches of science. 

The article follows: 

Ronne’s SHIP BATTLES 70 MILES or Ice IN A 
WEEK f 


(By Capt. Finn Ronne) 


On BOARD THE ICEBREAKER "STATEN ISLAND” 
IN THE WENDELL SEA, ANTARCTICA. —Ours is the 
first American ship ever to enter the Weddell 
Sea and the first of any nation to smash 
through the heavy floes of 8-foot-thick ice- 
rafts that have sealed off this desolate bay 
for more than a year. 

The obstacles to navigation have been 
fearful. In over a week we have navigated 
only 70 miles and now we are encased in 
tremendously heavy ice off Gould Bay, still 
370 miles from our destination, Bowman 
Peninsula in Edith Ronne Land where we 
hope to set up the station where we will 
live for the rest of 1957. Yet we may be 
forced to set up our base nearer at hand. 

Something of the loneliness and heart- 
break and heroism of Arctic exploration was 
brought home to us this week as we paid a 
visit by helicopter to the eight men at the 
British base in Shackleton Bay. 

This group, led by Ken Blaiklock, lost 
their stores and fuel on the treachérous bay 
ice last year and were forced to winter over 
in tents with a temperature down to minus 
64 degrees. Only 2 months ago were they 
able to complete building a hut, where we 
sat around a stove and watched their elation 
at seeing new faces. In a few days they will 
be joined by the group under Dr. Vivian 
Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary aboard the 
supply ship Maggdan. 

4 FIRST VISITORS IN YEARS 


On New Year's Eve Capt. Edwin Mac- 
Donald and I fiew by helicopter to another 
isolated British base where we were the first 
visitors in more than a year. Here at Halley 
Bay I met again my old friend Dr. V. David 
Dalgleish, in command of a nine-man party. 


February 21 


We took his aide, George Lush, of Ports- 
mouth, England, back to the Staten Island 
for an X-ray of a broken wrist that was 
found to be healing satisfactorily in spite 
of the 10 different casts it had in 4 months. 

I say New Year's Eve—but of course at this 
time of year the sun shines 24 hours a day, 
and work goes on around the clock. It was 
at 4 a. m. on January 2 that we lost a 
helicopter in an accident that miraculously 
spared the pilot, Walter Strait and Walt 
Disney Cameraman William Fortin. 

The ‘copter had engine failure at 8 feet 
off the deck, flipped over and ground up the 
deck with its rotor blade. The machine 
and Fortin’s CinemaScope camera were 
damaged beyond repair. 

While our two ships, steadily battling the 
ice, moved slowly forward toward our ulti- 
mate destination, the remaining ‘copter flew 
Captain McDonald and an Argentine ob- 
server, Lieutenant Dansel, to the Argentine 
Belgrano Base, 17 miles away. During their 
visit with eight Argentines, their leader, Gen. 
Hernan Pujato, expressed his desire to meet 
me, which request Captain McDonald 
radioed aboard, 

As my ‘copter, piloted by Lt. Edgar Newall, 
approached the barrier cliff I saw a small 
beaver plane, 10 sled dogs, 4 weasels and 
radio masts which were visible. One man 
popped up, seemingly from nowhere, and 
greeted me most heartily in Spanish. It 
turned out to be the general himself. 


OLD MAGAZINES POPULAR 


Others were soon on the surface, includ- 
ing Captain McDonald, who returned to the 
ship in the ‘copter which had brought me. 
The Argentine doctor, who spoke English 
well, led the way to a small boxlike opening 
where we climbed down a vertical ladder 
to a landing, where a low tunnel led to 
their living quarters, buried deep into the 
barrier. Although congenial General Pujato 
had been here continuously since his base 
was built in January 1955, it was only a 


“few weeks ago, during a reconnaissance flight, 


that he learned the existence of the nearby 
British Shackleton Base. 

The eight Argentines had explored south- 
ward in Edith Ronne Land and discovered 
a 130-mile-long glacier, mountain ranges as 
high as the Alps and gathered scientific data. 

Since we are the first ships to arrive this 
year, none of the men at these three bases 
has seen outsiders in more than a year. 
They heartily welcomed our visits and 
devoured our old magazines. 

We are now breaking our way, foot by foot, 
westerly through treacherous pressure ice 
and narrow leads. Southerly cold winds 
which previously cleared our way of ice have 
suddenly shifted to warm winds from the 
north and caused a tight pack which is im- 
possible to penetrate. Knowing well the 
shifting mood of the ice, Captain McDonald 
has decided to await southerly winds and a 
slackening of the pack before attempting 
another onslaught. 

EIGHT HUNDRED YARDS IN 10 HOURS 


On one occasion the icebreaker made only 
800 yards in a 10-hour period. Continual 
poundings did not rock the mighty barriers 
of rafted ice. These rafting and pressure 
ridges measuring more than 20 feet above 
the crushed, upheaved, tattered and jumbled 
icefields are all around us. 

On all of my four expeditions to the Ant- 
arctic I have never experienced the size and 
mass of ice that surrounds us here, No 
hope for a change is in sight until southerly 
winds break up the pack. 

Captain MacDonald has tenacity of purpose 
and a tremendous drive to get the Ellsworth 
station set up. He will keep on plugging: 
and believes we will get there before the 
winter darkness closes in around us. How- 
ever, if conditions. do not change by Jan- 
uary 20, it is planned to establish the base 
near our present position at Gould Bay. The 
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. must depart about February 15 for 

me. 

, _ This is the area where in 1913 Filchner’s 

ship, the Deutschland, was beset in the ice 
for 10 and a half months and where in 1915 
Shackleton's ship, the Endurance, was so 
crushed by the intense pressure that she 
eventually sank. 

We can feel the cruelty of the Weddell Sea 
While still marveling at the beauty it can 
Produce. Last week I witnessed the most 
beautiful awe-inspiring sight of my four 
expeditions while steaming southward in the 
ice-free, mirror-refiecting water along snow- 
white Luitpold Coast with flowing gleaming 
tabular icebergs, sheer wails of ice, 100 feet 
high, and higher brilliant sun-lit snow-hills 
in the background. 

It made me feel as if I were in dreamland 
on another planet and it is as good a reason 
as any as to why men return to the Ant- 
arctic. 


Brotherhood Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the week of 
February 17 to February 24 is being ob- 
Served throughout America as Brother- 
hood Week. It is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
and is designed to spread the spirit of 
brotherhood throughout the land. 

Throughout America, under the spon- 
Sorship of the National Conference of 

ristians and Jews, every community 
is conducting an event set aside to stim- 

te our national struggle against in- 
tolerance, Intolerance is the greatest 
enemy of our democratic institutions and 

S no place in our American democracy. 

© National Conference of Christians 
and Jews renders a tremendous service 

Organizing the fight against intol- 
€rance and clearing the way for a strong- 
er and more sturdy union of the Ameri- 
Can people. 
c Every year the National Conference of 
jeuistians and Jews designates recip- 
nts of the national human relations 
award granted by the conference to some 
to Vidual distinguished for his devotion 
brotherhood. 
os Sunday, February 24, Mr. A. M. 
8 ntz, president of the Luntz Iron & 
on Co., of Cleveland and Canton, 
duo, will be awarded the national 
caman relations award of the National 
ciunkerence of Christians and Jews at a 
ee dinner which will be attended by 
ver 1,000 persons at the Hotel Carter in 
Veland. The award, the highest 
18 of the conference, is being made 
Pid Mr. Luntz’ lifetime of devotion to the 
aoa of the brotherhood of man under 
aie fatherhood of God and his assist- 
Ñ ce to all peoples regardless of religion, 
ce or nationality. 
thane dinner will also mark the close of 
rabid! Brotherhood Week under the 
Cl onal chairmanship of another 
the Clander. Louis B. Seltzer, editor of 
kà te Sveland Press. It is the first time 
en e history of the National Confer- 
ce that both the national award win- 
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ner and the National Brotherhood Week 
chairman come from the same city. 
Cleveland also has the distinction of 
being the only city in the United States 
to have three citizens who have received 
the National Human Relations Award, 
In addition to Mr. Luntz, John A, 
Greene, president of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., won the citation in 1956 and 
Mr. Seltzer in 1951. 

Addressing the Luntz dinner will be 
national personages from every walk of 
life including Senator John F. Kennedy, 
of Massachusetts, Senator Frank J. 
Lausche of Ohio, Henry A. Roemer, 
board chairman of Sharon Steel, Gov. 
C. William O'Neill of Ohio, Mayor 
Anthony J. Celebrezze of Cleveland, 
Mayor Carl Wise of Canton, Ohio, Dr. 
Everett R. Clinchy, National Conference 
president, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of 
The Temple, Cleveland; Rt. Rey. Nelson 
M. Burroughs, hishop of the Ohio Epis- 
copal District; Msgr. Albert J. Murphy, 
pastor St. Ignatius Church, Charles F. 
McCahill, senior vice president, Forest 
City Publishing. 

We in the Cleveland community are 
proud of Mr. Luntz and the honor which 
will be bestowed upon him for his de- 
votion to the cause of brotherhood. We 
are also proud of the tremefidous service 
which has been rendered by Mr. Louis 
B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press, 
as national chairman of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 


REA Cooperatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TION. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the propaganda advertising of the pri- 
vate electric power monopoly is going to 
unheard of lengths to discredit and de- 
stroy public power and REA coopera- 
tives. The private-power companies had 
many years in which to take the blessing 
of electric light, power, and refrigeration 
to American farm homes. They not 
only failed to do this, they did not even 
attempt it. Now they brand public 
power and the REA cooperatives as so- 
cialistic, but the fact remains that with- 
out REA co-ops, the American farmer 
would still be in darkness without either 
refrigerator or power. 

Some of their propaganda is silly to 
anyone who actually knows conditions as 
they exist. Millions of dollars are being 
spent on radio, television, and full-page 
ads in their attempt to discredit and de- 
stroy the public-power programs that 
have made electricity an almost uni- 
versal servant in the American farm 
home. These ads are very costly, but 
they are not paid for by the private- 
power companies as they claim. They 
are paid for by the consumers of the 
electric current generated and sold by 
the private-power companies. Much of 
the current used by REA cooperatives 
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is purchased from private companies— 
so the REA users themselves are paying 
a part of the cost for this propaganda 
barrage designed to destroy REA coop- 
eratives. 

The following letter from Clyde T. 
Ellis, general manager, National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, is very 
revelatory and contains information 
with which every Member of the House 
Should be familiar. I suggest that my 
colleagues read this letter: 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1957. 
Hon. Grorce H. CHRISTOPHER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Ma. CHRISTOPHER: Attached for your 
information is the latest ad in the propa- 
ganda series of the power companies. We 
wrote to you on this matter with a copy of 
an earlier ad on December 31. 

We want to call to your attention the fol- 
lowing part of the ad: 

“These companies can have this power 
ready when you need it because they don’t 
have to wait for an act of Congress—or for 
a cent of tax money—to build the plants. 
The same experience, imagination, and enter- 
prise that electrified the Nation in a single 
lifetime are at work shaping your electric 
future. That’s why in the years to come, 
as in the past, you will benefit most when 
you are served by independent companies 
like the ones bringing you this message.” 

These statements are simply not true. 

When the power companies say that they 
don't have “to wait for an act of Congress 
or for a cent of tax money they are im- 
plying, and falsely, that they do not receive 
any subsidies from the Federal Government. 
The facts are that they have already received 
certificates entitling them to interest-free 
loans of $1.4 billion and ultimate subsidies 
of $4.7 billion under section 168 of the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1954, and they stand 
to obtain benefits far in excess of those 
amounts under section 167 of the same act. 

When the power companies attribute to 
themselves the credit for electrifying “the 
Nation in a single lifetime,“ they are re- 
writing history by denying credit to local 
and State governments for activities along 
this line which date back to 1882, and they 
are erasing the ugly record of most of the 
private companies in excluding rural people 
from receiving modern electric service until 
rural people and the Congress through the 
rural electric systems with funds and tech- 
nical assistance from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration did most of the rural 
job and forced the power companies to move 
into the field. 

Placed against the background of the long 
propaganda campaign of the power compa- 
nies, using funds supplied by electric con- 
sumers, this ad is pointing to a bright future 
and propagandizing against the Federal 
power program, State and local electric sys- 
tems, and the rural electric program, i. e., 
against all enterprise in the electric indus- 
try except private monopoly. 

We do not question the right of any Amer- 
ican to free speech. We do question the 
privilege exercised by utility monopolies to 
spread false and misleading propaganda 
against our program. And we wish to pro- 
test as strongly as polite language will per- 
mit the right of the power companies to 
finance this kind of propaganda out of funds 
collected from electric consumers, including 
a majority of the consumers of our own 
member systems. And we protest the privi- 
lege the power companies exercise in declar- 
sing such expenditures to be a part of the 
legitimate expense of serving people with 
electricity, and deducting these expenses 
from their profits before taxes. Since electric 
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utilities operate, in effect, under cost-plus 
contracts with the electric consumer, they 
should not be permitted to add the cost of 
misleading propaganda to the ratepayers’ bill 
and reduce their income taxes simultane- 
ously. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will 
take action affirmatively to prohibit these 
activities, leaving the officials and owners of 
the power companies free to say whatever 
they please as individuals, provided they do 
it at their own expense. 


Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 
Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
as a Member of Congress, as a member 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, and as a Republican, I have 
during all of my service in Congress 
supported statehood for Alaska. 

I have done so with the expectation 
that Alaska, after being granted state- 
hood; would send Democrat Senators 
and a Democrat House Member to 
Washington. I have also sponsored leg- 
islation to permit Alaska to elect its own 
governor with the knowledge that this 
too would mean that a member of the 
Democratic Party would in all prob- 
ability become Alaska’s first elected chief 
executive. 

The issue of statehood—the question 
of whether residents of Alaska should be 
represented in Congress by voting mem- 
bers—should, I feel, be above politics. I 
have so conducted myself in supporting 
this legislation. 

For this reason, I am greatly disturbed 
by some newspaper accounts of the ac- 
tion of the Democrat-controlled Alaskan 
Territorial Legislature. The headline 
story of the Anchorage, Alaska, Daily 
Times of February 5, 1957, reads as fol- 
lows: 

THIRTY-SIX TURNED Down BY LEGISLATURE— 
PoLIcE Boarp Hit HARDEST BY SOLONS 

Junrau—Acting Gov. Waino Hendrickson 
was faced today with the task of nominating 
36 persons to 28 Territorial agencies who will 
be more acceptable to the Democratic ma- 
jorities in the legislature than his original 
choices. 

The heaviest shucking came on Hendrick- 
son's nomination to the Territorial board of 
police commissioners. The senate and 
house—in voice votes—refused to confirm 
any of Hendrickson’s nominations to the 
commission which sets the policy for the 
Territorial police. 


Here is another story from the same 
newspaper: 
CURB ON Powers or New Governor URGED 

BY Kay 

JuNEAU.—Wendell Kay, Anchorage, retir- 
ing speaker of the house, has called for the 
stripping of the appointive governor's pat- 
ronage powers in order to frustrate the aims 
of Republican leaders in Washington. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not know to whom 
he refers when he says “Republican lead- 
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ers in Washington.” I certainly know of 
no Member of Congress who has plans 
afoot to build a Republican machine in 
Alaska. I suspect that the Democrat 
leader is trying to justify actions taken 
by his party to embarrass the appointees 
of our Republican President, actions that 
are clearly political in intention and 
scope. Iam perfectly willing to recognize 
the Alaskan Legislature’s right to object 
to some nominees for State positions sub- 
mitted to it by acting Governor Hen- 
drickson. But for the members of the 
legislature to reject, in sweeping voice 
votes, 36 nominees to almost all of the 
Alaska governing boards is nothing but 
politics and politics at its vindictive 
worst. 

In supporting statehood for Alaska, I 
have assumed that the residents of that 
State had achieved the political maturity 
to govern their own affairs wisely and 
well. The actions of the Democrat ma- 
jority of the Alaskan Legislature have 
shaken this assumption. As a Member 
of Congress who must vote on the issue 
of statehood, both in committee and on 
the floor of the House, I intend to keep a 
close watch on the developments in Alas- 
ka. Asa Republican, I deeply resent po- 
litical reprisals against duly constituted 
authority in the Territory of Alaska, 


solely because the authority happens to - 


be a Republican also. Let the Demo- 
crat members of the Alaskan Legislature 
weigh this observation while they are 
passing resolutions urging me and other 
Republican Members of Congress to vote 
them statehood. 


No Sanctions Against Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are deeply concerned over the situation 
in the Middle East. We are concerned 
over the fate of Israel and its security 
and survival as a free and independent 
state. We are concerned over the atti- 
tude of some of the Arab countries, 
especially Egypt, because of their friendly 
relations with Communist Russia and for 
enabling that country to obtain a foot- 
hold in this vital area. We are concerned 
over Russian efforts to gain control of 
the Middle East, capture its oil resources, 
weaken the West and endanger our whole 
position. Most particularly, are we con- 
cerned lest events in this area might lead 
to a new world war with more dire 
consequences than in the past. 

Unfortunately, our country has pur- 
sued a policy of drifting and stalling in 
recent years as far as the Middle East is 
concerned. We have not acted with 
firmness, as befits a world power such as 
the United States. Today, Nasser of 
Egypt and others of his ilk are dictating 
the terms and putting forth the de- 
mands—instead of the United States 
telling them what to do in the best in- 
terests of the free world. Many of these 
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countries are dependent on us for for- sf 
eign aid, then they turn right around, 
flirt with the Russians, purchase arms 
from them and keep the whole Middle 
East in turmoil. 

The State of Israel could no longer 
withstand the constant provocations 
from Egypt and the raids by Arab gangs 
across its borders, and was forced to 
march into the Sinai Peninsula to wipe 
out the attackers in defense of its popu- 
lation. Britain and France could no 
longer stand idly by while Nasser seized 
the Suez Canal and disrupted their com- 
merce, and they sent troops to occupy 
the canal. What did we do? Did we 
pursue a policy of aiding our friends and 
allies? No, we criticized them severely 
and condemned them in the United Na- 
tions. We insisted that Britain and 
France leave the Suez Canalatonce. We 
helped maintain Nasser in power from 
which he was about to topple—and now 
we have a worse mess in the area. 

Then we insisted that Israel give up 
the Sinai Peninsula, withdraw to its pre- 
vious borders, and relinquish the Gaza 
strip, which never belonged to Egypt 
anyway. Now that Israel asks for firm 
guaranties for its shipping in the Gulf 
of Aqaba and protection against the re- 
newal of raids from Gaza, we are talking 
about applying sanctions against Israel 
in order to strangle this little state, the 
only true democratic state in the Middle 
East. 

Many of the leaders of both parties in 
Congress have warned that imposing 
sanctions against Israel is not only im- 
moral and unjustified, but that it would 
be a most shameful way of meting out 
punishment to the weak and small states. 
Soviet Russia was permitted to get off 
scot free for her acts of murder and bru- 
tality against the people of Hungary. 
India has taken over Kashmir, while 
completely ignoring world opinion. 
Egypt seized the Suez Canal, has ob- 
structed passage through the canal to 


; “the detriment of Western Europe, is 


agitating its neighbors to rise up in arms 
against France, and has carried on a 
constant state of war and provocations 
against Israel—but not a word from the 
United Nations or the United States to 
apply sanctions against her. 

Is it right that there should be a dou- 
ble standard of morality, one for the 
weak and another for the strong? Can 
sanctions against Israel be justified, if 
no similar measures were taken against 
Soviet Russia, India, and Egypt? Can 
the United States, which is recognized 
far and wide as the moral leader of the 
free world, still continue in that role if 
we support sanctions against Israel? 

It is high time for the United States to 
point out the hypocrisy involved here, or 
else be branded in the eyes of all the 
little and weak nations as being on the 
side of the bullies and the demagogs. I 
should not like to see our country placed 
in the same category with such preach- 
ers of morality as Russia’s Khrushchev 
and India’s Nehru. The world, the right- 
thinking people in this world, sized them 
up for what they are a long time ago. 

The United States has the power to 
stop any harsh and foolish action in the 
United Nations which can only serve the 
purposes of Communist Russia in keep- 
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ing the Middle East stirred up. Let us 
not be a partner to such deeds which we 
may regret for many years to come and 
which may take a long time to rectify. 
Sanctions against Israel, whether moral, 
economic, or military, will not bring its 
people to their knees; it will only make 
them more miserable; more bitter, more 
desperate. What may come out of a sit- 
uation of this kind is not difficult to 
understand: 

I earnestly hope that this country will 
not allow itself to become involved in 
supporting the double standard of mo- 
rality as currently practiced in the 
United Nations, In the long run, it will 
Prove more dignified and more secure for 
our country to defend the rights of the 
little countries. It may also help save 
the United Nations from its present in- 
effectiveness and make it a valuable in- 
Strument of peace, instead of tearing it 
down completely. 

Our policy now should be: No sanc- 
tions against Israel. Let us state it in 
Clear and unequivocal terms. 


Max Abelman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
Which appeared in the New York Sunday 
Mirror of February 10, 1957, and which 
Was written by Ken Rosenberg: 

An able man at raising a dollar for any 

y cause is Max Abelman, 35 Tennis 
Court, Brooklyn. In his 50 years of fund- 
Taising the stocky septuagenarian has raised 
More than $100 million, including almost 
$44 million in one gigantic Liberty Bond 
Tally during World War I. He has just con- 
cluded n substantial effort in a Jewish char- 
ity's fund drive. 

“We staged a big Liberty Bond show fea- 
turing Irving Berlin and opera star Eleanor 
Cisneros,” Abelman retaliates, “and then 

eanor and other celebrities sold kisses to 
ba People buying bonds. It was really 
unny to see the way some of our richest 
Men rushed forward to buy kisses.” 
From 1932 until his retirement in 1954 
Iman served in various official capacities 
Ap the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, an insti- 
pouon, which he helped to set on its financial 
8 in his first real fund-raising campaign 
n 1909. 
$ The Rumanian-born Abelman was intro- 
oe to fund raising in a novel way in 
a “My father, who was a contractor, 
deded money to continue a project, so I 
ee directly to one of the richest men in 
© city to ask his assistance,” he recalls. 
= Not only did he help my father, but he 
mpd me to Nathan S, Jonas, the president 
ith the Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Char- 
cl es. who gave me a temporary job as a 
erk.“ Abelman recounted. 

By October of 1909 he had turned his tem- 
direc clerk job into the post of executive 
anes tor of the federation, and he stayed 
— l 1923 when he resigned to become an 
of 85 of the Manufacturers Trust Co. One 

is presentations for the federation which 


real run and beat him,” Co 
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featured Violinist Fritz Kreisler netted $1 
million in 1 night. 

“At another of our offerings,” he remem- 
bers, “we had an orchestra of 200 and some 
of the greatest voices of the operatic world 
vying with live canaries singing throughout 
the room,” 

On the philanthropic front Abelman was 
instrumental in founding the big brother 


and big sister movements, and has been . 


active all told in the affairs of some 300 
organizations including the Boy Scouts and 
the Red Cross. 

Abelman had a heart attack last year. He 
is under doctor's orders to take it easy, 
but nevertheless he was a prime figure in 
the recent Federation of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies campaign, 

“We've got to keep active to help the 
needy,” explains Abelman, who has oper- 
ated under a motto which has summed up 
his work down through the years: “From 
each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” 


Another Tribute to Congressman 
Albert Morane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, I wish to call 
your attention to an article that ap- 
peared in the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post on 
February 16. This article shows the 
high esteem that is held for my distin- 
‘guished colleague from Connecticut, 
Congressman ALBERT MORANO. 

I should like to add that I too have 
been an eyewitness of the outstanding 
work done in Congress by ALBERT Mor- 
ano. He is a tireless worker for the 
cause of his constituents, and their wel- 
fare is his constant goal. Mr. Speak- 
er, the great people of Connecticut's 
Fourth Congressional District can cer- 
tainly rest assured that their Repre- 
sentative in Congress is down here doing 
a great job in their behalf. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert 
here in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
article from the Bridgeport Post of 
February 16: 

Morano Boomen BY Onto SOLON—W. H. AYRES 
Apps Music To LINCOLN Day TALK In STRAT- 
FORD 
“Congressman ALBERT Morano is the one 

man who could give your present governor a 

an Wit- 
LIAN H. Ayres, of Ohio, told an audience of 
more than 350 persons attending a Lincoln 
Day dinner last night in the Stratford Ma- 
sonic Temple. 

Said Congressman AYRES, “I know him 
well: I have watched him at work in Wash- 
ington for the past several years. I know 
how sincere he is and how capable and quali- 
fied he would be to head your government 
here in Connecticut. He has appeal, and the 
Republican Party would do well to seriously 
consider his capabilities when selecting the 
next candidate.” 

During his address, in which he said that 
the days of party hacks as candidates has 
passed and that the Republican Party must 
place before the people candidates who can 
sell themselves, the speaker asserted. We 
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should have learned from the last cam 

that the people liked Ike, but that there 
were an awful lot of others on the ticket 
they didn’t like, 


LAUDS WOMEN'S EFFORTS 


The speaker lauded the women for their 
work in the last election, declaring, “If it 
hadn't been for them, we wouldn’t have 
elected the Republicans we did." 

The speaker said that the party workers 
must consider the candidates as products 
and themselves as salesmen, if you like the 
product, then you can sell it. 

Discussing the national situation, he as- 
serted. “With all the criticism of our for- 
eign policy by the Democrats, it was well to 
take stock and realize that the true test 
of foreign policy is, Are we at war or are 
we at peace. When we think of that we 
can thank God for Eisenhower, There was 
a period in the past when every time we sat 
down to talk with the Russians we came up 


-with a piece of paper and they with another 


piece of land, but that is not today under 
President Eisenhower.” uJ 


The First Hungarian Refugee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Miksa Frankl, 
the first Hungarian refugee to receive a 
United States visa, appeared in the Jew- 
ish Digest of February 1957. It is “must” 
reading for all freedom-loving people: 

Tue Finst HUNGARIAN REFUGEE 
(By Miksa Frankl) 

In can sleep at night. That's the main 
reason Im so happy to be in the United 
States. I can sleep and stop worrying that 
someone is watching me. I escaped from 
the jaws of death, and I am free. 

This is not my first experience with bar- 
barians. My first wife and our two chil- 
dren—one 8 months old, the other 3—died 
in Auschwitz at the hands of the Nazis. 

After liberation I returned to my home in 
Sopron, Hungary, and tried to make a new 
life for myself. Living was a bit harder 
than it was before the war, but anything was 
better than living under the Nazis. 

I got a job as a porter in a railroad station. 
Later, I remarried. 

Things were not too bad, but as the months 
went by, they became worse. Everything 
produced in Hungary went to Russia. Rus- 
sia gave us nothing—that is nothing but 
false promises. 

Prices started going up and even everydgy 
necessities became scarce. Soon it took a 
half month's pay to buy a suit of clothes. I 
had to work for a whole month to buy a coat. 

By 1950 I had been made a conductor on 
the railroad. My salary of 5,200 florins 
(about $43) wasn't enough to maintain for 
my family above g near-starvation diet. 
We could buy some food and had to pay the 
rent—but we still didn’t have enough for 
clothes, even for the children. f 

When the revolt came in October, I heard 
that people were getting across the border 
into Austria. I took my wife and three chil- 
dren and fled during the night, 

Since I came to the United States, many 
people have asked me why Hungary chose 
communism. Our leaders were fooled by the 
Russians. The people did not elect a Com- 
munist government. The Russians— 
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through their occupation forces and the po- 
lice—slowly worked their way into positions 
of power, and after a while we had no choice 

I hope people know that we Hungarians 
were not Communists, and that even now 
most are not Communists; that we love 
freedom and that we will fight and die for 
this freedom. 

To return to my story—my job as a rail- 
road conductor was not too hard, and the 
wages were not too bad compared to many 
of my fellow countrymen, But still I could 
not afford to eat even lunch in a restaurant, 
and my wife brought me my meals. 

Party members lived well, though. The 
lowest paid party member made almost twice 
as much as I did. 

My first real idea of what the Russians 
were like came in 1948. In that year I, and 
many other Jews in Hungary, aided Ruman- 
ian Jews who had left their homeland to 

* cross the border into Austria. Most of us 
were arrested and imprisoned. I spent 8 
months in jail. My wife was jailed for 3 
months. A relative took care of the children. 

When I was released, I was allowed to 
return to my job, but I started thinking 
of leaving the country, I gave the idea up, 
though, because I knew there were mines 
and barbed wire at the border. I could make 
it, maybe, and perhaps my wife could. But, 
I couldn't take a chance with the children. 

There were ways of leaving Hungary 
“legally,” but I couldn’t do that, either. 
The Russians announced that some persons 
over 50 years of age could apply for exit per- 
mits to leave the country. But there was 
always the danger that you would be con- 
sidered disloyal to the regime and thrown 
in jail if you applied. They asked a great 
deal of money—I don’t remember how 
much—and I didn't have it. I wrote to my 
brothers and my sister in New York, but they 
were not well off and could not help much. 
Even if I had the money, I probably could 
not have left. They asked so many questions 
and made you fill out so many forms that it 
made it almost impossible to leave. 

On last October 20 I heard that some 
students were planning a demonstration in 
Budapest against the Russians. Four days 
later I heard that the demonstration was 
held and that there was fighting in the 
streets. I knew that there could be a lot 
of trouble ahead. 

On November 4 I heard that Russian troops 
were 8 kilometers from our city. I left my 
job, went home, and told my wife to get 
ready. We packed only a few extra things 
for the children. I wore my conductor's uni- 
form because it was the warmest and only 
complete suit I had. 

Sopron is only 12 kilometers from the 
Austrian border. We walked all the way. It 
took us 5 hours and it was cold. When we 
arrived at the border, the Hungarian police 
said my wife and children could cross, but 
that I had to stay in Hungary. I told my 
wife to take the children and go to Austria, 
and I went back. 

I met a group of men and together we de- 
cided to try to cross the border through the 
woods. We waited until dark. Then we 
walked quietly through the woods. It was 
freezing cold and the ground was iced up. 
It took us 3 hours of slipping and sliding, 
but we finally came to Austria. 

I went immediately to the nearest village 
and there I found my wife and children. 

We slept in a farmer's barn that night. 
The next morning one of the townspeople 
told us to go to a displaced persons’ camp 
near Vienna, We had a choice of walking 
the 75 miles to the Traiskirchen camp or 
spending part of the little money we had 
for bus fare. 

The children were tired and cold and we 
decided to take the bus. We boarded the bus 
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and I held out money to the driver. He re- 
fused to take it. Tou will be my guest,“ he 
said. I later found out that our Hungarian 
money was worthless in Austria, 

We were in Traiskirchen that afternoon. 
Though it was crowded, we were given clean 
quarters. We were given food, too, That 
night we slept our first night in a free land. 

The next day a man came from Hiss 
(United Hiss Service, the worldwide Jewish 
migration agency) and questioned me about 
my relatives in the United States. Two days 
later the man came again and took us, this 
time to Vienna. 

In the Vienna office of Hiss, we filled out 
forms and were told that my sisters and 
brothers in America had been notified that I 
was safe. The Hiss people said my relatives 
could not afford to sponsor me, but that Hiss 
would attend to that detail. I was asked to 
go next door and talk to the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee people. 

The Joint Distribution Committee found a 
place for us with a Jewish family in Vienna. 
Two days later, 5 o'clock in the morning, I 
was awakened by a telephone call. The Hiss 
man asked me to report with my family to 
the American consulate at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. I was there 2 hours early. 

Mr. Gerety (Pierce J. Gerety, deputy coor- 
dinator of the United States refugee relief 
program) was presenting visas. Since I had 
been fully processed by Hiss, I was first in 
line, and I received the first visa. That night 
I was on a plane for America. It was the 
first time I had flown, but I was so excited I 
don’t remember much about the flight. 

When we landed, we were greeted by Gov- 
ernment officials and then taken to Camp 
Kilmer, N. J. We filled out papers, and 6 
hours later we boarded a bus whick took us 
to the Hiss Shelter in New York. 

At 10 o'clock that evening, the bus arrived 
at the Hias Building and my family and I 
stepped off. I heard a scream and saw a 
woman run toward me. At first I didn't 
recognize her, but then I knew it was my 
sister, Laura, whom I hadn't seen for 35 years. 
I threw my arms around her and then I 
cried. I am not ashamed to say it. I cried. 
I went into the building and there were my 
brothers, Henry and Leslie. I hadn't known 
such happiness for so long, it was hard to 
remember when. 

A Hias man came up to me and said there 
was food waiting for us. We all went into 
the dining room and ate and talked. At 
midnight we went to our rooms in the build- 
ing and finally fell asleep, from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

I was up at 8 o'clock. I found out that it 
was some sort of an American holiday— 
Thanksgiving, they called it. What an ap- 
propriate holiday for someone like I who 
had so much to be thankful for. 


We had turkey. I had never tasted turkey 
because it was so expensive in Hungary, but 
I knew what it was. The children had never 
even heard of it. But we loved it, and we 
ate much too much. 

Later that day, a Hias man asked me if 
we would like to go on a television program. 
We went to the program and I won $1,000 
in prizes. They wanted us to go on more 
programs, but I did not want it. There are 
other people. We had received so much 
already. 

My family and I stayed at the Hias Build- 
ing for a few days and then we moved to 
an apartment in Brooklyn. I got a job 
washing store windows. It is not hard work, 
and I like it. I am making very good money, 
and I will make more as I learn more. 

Our children are happy—and I am glad 
that in February we will have an American 
citizen son or daughter born into our family. 


February 21 
Transition of a Stock Yards in 70 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many changes in American life 
over the past half century or more. AS 
new generations come along, unless those 
in the older group pass down the history 
of the years that they have lived much 
of what we should know about the past 
will be lost. i 

It is always interesting therefore when 
some of the veterans in our various 
walks of life impart to others the ex- 
periences that they have had. Much 
history has been made at the National 
Stock Yards in East St. Louis and in 
many other stockyards throughout the 
country. It reads best and found most 
interesting when recalled by one who has 
lived through it. For this reason, I 
would like for my colleagues to have 
the benefit of the years of experience of 
Mr. John Wolfe who has spent almost 70 
years working in some capacity at the 
National Stock Yards. Mr. Wolfe re- 
counts in an interesting article which 
appears in the St. Louis Daily Live- 
stock Reporter on Monday, February 11, 
1957, follows: 

Jonn Wore, NATIONAL STOCK YARDS OLD- 
mmer Recounts EarLY Days 

One of the real “oldtimers” around Na- 
tional Stock Yards reached another milestone 
Monday. John Wolfe is 87 years old and al- 
most 70 of those 87 years have been spent 
around the yards. 

John commented on a recent visit to the 
Livestock Reporter, for which he worked as 
mat boy, that the stockyards opened in 1870, 
the same year he was born. “I came to Na- 
tional Stock Yards from Flora, I1., when I was 
15 years and 18 days old.” 

He began recounting history of the yards. 
“when the yards opened it handled mostly 
Texas and Oklahoma cattle and a few years 
later some native stock began coming in. 
I think that was about the time Swift and 
Armour moved into the yards. I do know 
that Armour was the first company to start 
buying calves by weight. 

“The western calves were selling then by 
the carload at $6 to $8 a head. 

“Then the longhorn Texas cattle came by 
trainloads, and there was s0 many shippers 
accompan them that the Terminal Rail- 
road built cabins on the tender of the en- 
gine to take care of the shippers.” 

Telling of some of the past glory of Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Johnnie said, “I saw the 
largest horse and mule market in the world 
here, I saw it come and I saw it go. 

“During my time at the yards, I have driven 
a lot of cattle—I really don't know how 
many—with my dog and pony. Most of the 
cattle were driven by day, but I drove some 
by the light of the moon at night.” 

He recounted a story of one of his daylight 
drives, saying: “One day Thomas White sent 
me over to Johnnie McClain’s ferryboat 
with eight big old whitefaced Texas sau- 
sage bulls. 

“It was a yery hot day, and one of the 
bulls did not want to stay with the lot. I 
was driving them, and one of the bulls went 
up on a porch and a woman fainted. I got 
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him off the porch and a little further on my 

Way to the boat this same bull went into a 

yard with a clothesline, 

“My pony ran under the line and it caught 
me under the chin and dragged me off the 
pony. I was lucky that my pony was gentle 
and stopped. 

“I finally got the bulls down to the ferry 
and drove all of them on. When we got a 
little way from shore, this same bull jumped 
of and swam the Mississippi River behind the 
ferry. He was so tired when we got to the 
Other side that he was ready to join the others 
On the riverbank.” 

Mr. Wolfe recalled the names of some of 
the prominent men at National Stock Yards. 
“In the early days, Charlie Jones was gen- 
eral superintendent of all departments. 
Other superintendents were Rudolph Hunsi- 
Gar, cattle yards; Yank Thomas, hog house; 
and Louis Farris, sheep house. 

“Later on when the horse and mule busi- 
ness moved off of Broadway in St. Louis, Mr. 
Jimerson was made superintendent of that 
department, 

“Most of this happened when there was 
Only one exchange building and the res- 
taurant was in the basement. At that time 
there was only one girl working in the yards 
and she was Rosie Summers, cashier in the 
restaurant.” 

Mr, Wolfe went on to recount more of the 
Old days at the yards, “In 1892 or 93, A. G. 
Godair and his father moved in from Chi- 
Cago and opened a firm and for a time han- 
dled nothing but western cattle and calves.” 

It was this firm that Mr. Wolfe worked for 
as yardman. He said, Mr. Godair was man- 
Ager. W. B. Stickney worked in the office, 

elson Emerson was cattle salesman, and 

Godejonn also worked for them.” 

“Did they handle lots of western cattle!” 
he commented. “The western cows and 
Steers came in by the trainloads. Later on 
when they got to handling native stock they 
me Jim Pearce from Mexico, Mo., to selling 

e hogs ” 

Mr. Wolfe continued, “When Nelson Mor- 
ris began buying hogs here, Warren Nichols 
Was his head buyer and I was his assistant. 
ta en a boy was sent down from Chicago to 

ike my place with the firm. 

t In those days, there were no pens allotted 

© anyone and there were no parking charges 

e automobiles—there weren't any. There 

es big shedded pens in B alley for horses 

2 buggies and there was a hitching rack 

ù front of the Exchange Building for tying 

Up the horses, 

= I wonder what has happened to all the 

e business. Nowadays the long trains 

y Western cattle don’t circle the whole 

eee And they tell me that no western 
nies or buffaloes are coming in.” 

5 r. Wolfe goes down to Dyer, Tenn., every 
“ple of months with his son and daughter- 
aw to visit her parents, E. K. Flowers. 

80 € told how, on a recent trip, he took a 

ne, of the Livestock Reporter with him. 

t was chatting with the farmers around 
n Courthouse in Trenton, Tenn. 

I gave a Reporter to two farmers to read 
One said to me, "There are no horse and 
© quotations in the paper.’ The farmers 

ot embered how they had shipped plenty 

tima s to National Stock Yards at one 

ME: told them that the horse and mule days 

A Sone,” Mr. Wolfe said. “There aren't 
105 and mule quotations now.” 

in makaa lives at 526 North 29th Street 

Tho t St. Louis now and is still quite active. 

to i retired, he still likes to come over 

things, yards and see how they're running 
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A Statement by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, Re- 
garding the Accomplishments of the 
United States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT — 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 28, 1957, Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker appeared before the 
House Committee on Armed Services 
and submitted the following report on 
the accomplishments of the United States 
Army during the past year: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF THE ARMY HON. 
WILBER M. Brucker BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, ON JANUARY 28, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
last year when I testified before your com- 
mittee in respect to the United States Army, 
I spoke in terms of plans and hopes for the 
future. This year I am happy to report 
many concrete accomplishments and much 
significant progress. You are interested in 
whether our country is receiving the maxi- 
mum return for its tremendous investment 
in defense. You wish to be assured that it 
is financing the kind of an Army which meets 
our day-by-day responsibilities and which 
also reflects the rapidly changing technology 
of warfare. I am able to answer this ques- 
tion definitely and emphatically in the 
affirmative. 

The active Army of fiscal year 1958 will con- 
sist of a million young men and women in 
uniform. There will be 17 combat divisions, 
9 regiments and regimental combat teams, a 
few atomic support commands, and about the 
same total number of antiaircraft battalions 
as in the preceding year. I will leave to Gen- 
eral Taylor the detailed presentation on the 
strength, organization, and deployment of 
these forces, and particularly the new Pen- 


. 


‘tomic structure of the Army’s divisions. I 


have seen the Army around the world and I 
assure you that our country has never put 
inte the field a more thoroughly equipped 
and superbly trained Army than the one 
which is now stationed along the outposts of 
the free world. These forces, together with 
our strategic reserves at home, are unmis- 
takably ready to fight now if the need should 
arise. This readiness is an impressive deter- 
rent against aggression and a powerful force 
ready to fight if deterrence should fall. 
The United States Seventh Army—the most 
splendidly trained operational army the 
United States has ever had in time of peace— 
is deployed across Western Germany. With 
its ever-increasing atomic power, the Seventh 
Army is the keystone of NATO's ground de- 
fenses. Its major forces consist of 5 crack 
divisions—2 armored, 2 infantry and 1 alr- 
borne—together with 3 armored cavalry regi- 
ments. These are backed by units armed 
with Corporal guided missiles, Honest John 
rockets, and 280-millimeter guns, all capable 
of delivering atomic warheads. Also, an 
Army regiment in Berlin is solid evidence of 
America’s military might to the citizens of 
that heroic island of freedom, and ever-pres- 
ent reminder and warning to the surrounding 
Communists that America means business, 
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These forces in Germany are supported by a 
line of communications from the Bay of 
Biscay across France that constitutes a logis- 
tical pipeline. It is as modern and fully 
equipped as we can make it. 

In northern and eastern Italy, the Army's 
Southern European Task Force provides 
atomic support for NATO divisions defend- 
ing that vital area. Equipped with Honest 
John rockets and Corporal guided missiles, 
this task force is the forerunner of a num- 
ber of atomic support commands specifi- 
cally designed to reinforce our Army with 
the most moderh weapons. 

In Korea the Eighth Army, a corps of two 
United States combat divisions is deployed 
Slong the demilitarized zone, helping to 
guard against a renewed attack by the Com- 
munist forces in position on the other side 
of the narrow armistice corridor. Here the 
Army also continues to aid—with equipment 
and training—the 20 divisions constituting 
the vallant army of the Republic of Korea. 
Army troops are supporting other mutual 
defense agreements in the Pacific area which 
involve Japan, the Nationalist Chinese on 
Taiwan, the Philippines, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Vietnam, and Pakistan. 
The combat readiness of Army forces sta- 
tioned in Japan, in Korea, and in Hawali, 
and their abllity to move rapidly within the 
Far Eastern areas if trouble should arise, 
give material substance to our national in- 
tent to preserve the peace. 

Here in the Western Hemisphere, the Army 
Provides for the continental defense of the 
United States against airborne or seaborne 
troops, Nine Army combat divisions are held 
in strategic reserve in order that we shall 
be able to reinforce our overseas garrisons 
if the need should arise. From far up in 
Alaska, where the Army is manning our 
northernmost outposts, all the way to the 
Caribbean, Army troops are protecting the 
hemisphere approaches, Likewise, they are 
guarding the Panama Canal, Army anti- 
aircraft units—a majority of them armed 
with the powerful and effective Nike Ajax 
guided missile—night and day share respon- 
sibility for the defense of major cities and 
industrial areas in the United States against 
air attack. 


The United States is associated with 45 
other nations in the most powerful system 
of collective security ever created. The Army 
stands guard shoulder to shoulder with the 
troops of our allied friends along the Iron 
and the Bamboo Curtains as a potent re- 
minder that we are ready to honor our inter- 
national agreements promptly. In support 
of our mutual defense alliances and other 
arrangements, 40 percent of the million 
young men and women in our Army is sta- 
tioned overseas in 73 countries. Army mis- 
sions in 44 countries of Europe, Asia, and 
South America are busy with the continued 
strengthening of our allies. Thousands of 
highly qualified Army troops are directly en- 
gaged in helping to train more than 200 allied 
foreign divisions—a sizable part of the free 
world’s military strength. 

On the other side the Soviet-Sino bloc 
has a gigantic military machine consisting 
of 814 million men in its ground forces. 
The Soviet Army ground forces alone number 
over 244 million men organized into 100 
rifie divisions, 55 mechanized divisions, 20 
tank divisions, and supporting units. Most 
of these divisions are located in the border 
regions of the U. S. S. R., except for 22 di- 
visions in East Germany, 2 divisions in Po- 
land, and 2 in Rumania. The normal gar- 
rison of 2 divisions in Hungary was rein- 
forced by about 5 more divisions from the 
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U. S. S. R. and Rumania for the suppression 
of the revolution. 

The Soviets last year made much of an 
announced intention to reduce their armed 
forces (ground, sea, and air), by a total of 
1,200,000 men. So far we have no evidence 
to show that such reductions have been 
made. 

The Soviet ground forces have been in 
large measure reequipped since World 
War II. This reequipment program has 
provided them with a complete new family 
of small arms, new artillery pieces, new 
trucks, medium tanks, and’ amphibious ve- 
hicles, as well as helicopters. As an example 
of the extent of the reequipment program, 
we estimate that about 28,000 of the new 
T-54 medium tanks have been produced, 
Soviet forces in East Germany have received 
approximately 4,000 of these. 

The Chinese Communists also maintain 
large army ground forces—2'4 million men 
organized into approximately 150 divisions 
plus supporting units. This army has been 
undergoing an important reorganization and 
modernization program since 1952 to include 
standardization of weapons, increased serv- 
ice and support units, and a vastly expanded 
military school system. The North Korean 
and Viet Minh armies add to Communist 
military capabilities in the Far East. In 
Eastern Europe the satellites maintain fairly 
large armies, but, in view of the recent de- 
velopments there, we believe that the ma- 
jority of these forces would not be sum- 
ciently reliable for offensive operations 
against the West. 

The savage purge of liberty in Hungary, 
the unmistakable attempts of the Soviet 
Union to establish a foothold in the vital 
Middle East, the increasingly brazen efforts 
of the Kremlin to foment discord, exploit 
unrest, and sap the power and resolution of 
the Free World have sounded a clarion warn- 
ing. They have used the threat of force to 
exert the pressure of political domination 
on world affairs. There is no reasonable 
doubt as to what would be in store for us 
if we should fail to man our own defenses 
with strength, determination, and constant 
vigilance. We must be ready to counter ag- 
gression not only in general war but also in 
any form. There is a corresponding need to 
proportion our force to the threat in what- 
ever form it may take. 

It must be our consistent aim to prevent 
the outbreak of a general war which can 
have no other effect than global devastation. 
This is the philosophy and the background 
upon which is based the Army’s budget re- 
quest for fiscal year 1958 of $9,721,000,000. 
‘This is a sizable financial outlay that must 
of course be justified in detail before your 
approval can be expected. I can only point 
out at this time that the Army's budget 
request represents months of detailed study 
and the considered opinion of the most 
mature military leadership that this country 
has to offer. It is drawn in the light of the 
many-sided threat confronting us. 

The Army programs for fiscal year 1958 
represent the activities and functions essen- 
tial to the security of our Nation. These 
programs are mutually supporting. The 
curtailment of one necessarily affects the 
others—and each bears on our overall ef- 
Tectiveness. I trust that the Congress will 
see fit to support the Army by approving the 
budget request which has been submitted for 
fiscal year 1958. Any reduction in this 
budget would considerably handicap us in 
our efforts as a member of the defense team 
to provide adequately for the security of the 
United States. 

We have made progress in many fields 
during the past year in organization, busi- 
ness management—research and develop- 
ment of new weapons and materials—in our 
general state of readiness, in our morale and 
well-being, in our reserve programs and in 

- many other fields. We are in a state of rapid 
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transition to new weapons, new concepts, 
and new and greater capabilities. At the 
same time we have kept a steady grip on 
present-day realities. 

I am proud to announce that the Army 
is now in the process of a major reorgan- 
ization of its principal combat units the 
purpose of which is to improve our ability 
to fight effectively under conditions of 
atomic warfare without loss of capability 
to conduct so-called conventional warfare. 
This is the culmination of many years of 
planning, testing, and experimentation. 
This decision marks the first real progress 
in organization for ground combat since 
World War IL 

We are also organizing atomic support 
commands which are particularly suitable 
to provide atomic support for the forces 
of our friends and allies abroad. This year 
for the first time we are activating addi- 
tional atomic support commands along the 
lines of the Southern European Task Force— 
SETAF—which backs up NATO forces in 
Italy with its nuclear weapons. Next year 
additional atomic support commands will be 
formed. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are requesting $400 million to finance 
our research and development program in 
fiscal year 1958. During this period we will 
concentrate on developments in the field of 
missiles, target acquisition devices, faster and 
better communication systems, and mobility 
through aerial vehicles. We intend to keep 
the Army fully effective in carrying out its 
ground and antiaircraft combat mission. All 
of our weapons and weapons systems must 
be closely integrated with the needs of the 
field commander. 

As a result of ever-increasing emphasis in 
the field of research and development, we are 
stocking our arsenal with an adequate va- 
riety of atomic weapons precisely tailored to 
our needs and which can be used with dis- 
crimination against close-in, as well as far- 
distant targets with complete accuracy, day 
or night, despite rain, snow, fog, or other 
weather conditions. Thirteen years of pio- 
neering experience in the missile field is pay- 
ing rich dividends. 

At the same time we are not overlooking 
the importance of continued development of 
conventional weapons which are needed to 
accomplish a great many tasks for which 
atomic weapons would be totally unsuitable. 
We are continuously developing lightweight 
material and equipment with an aim to- 
ward ever-increasing mobility. We are look- 
ing forward to the day when we can aug- 
ment the capability of the tank, the truck, 
and other heavy and relatively slow vehicles 
with lighter airborne equipment and more 
effective aerial vehicles. 

Illustrating our efforts to move forward as 
rapidly as possible in the modernization of 
the Army is the continuing high proportion 
of our procurement and production appro- 
priation to be devoted to guided missiles 
and guided missile equipment. Of the $1.9 
billion obligated in fiscal year 1956 under 
the procurement and production appropria- 
tion, approximately 23 percent was for 
guided missiles and related equipment. Of 
the $1.7 billion estimated direct obligations 
for fiscal year 1957, 45 percent is for these 
items; and of the $1.4 billion planned for 
fiscal year 1958, 48 percent is for this pur- 
pose. This transition to guided missiles and 
atomic: weapons requires the creation and 
maintenance of new types of production fa- 
cilities in our production base. Wherever 
possible, existing Government facilities are 
being utilized, 

One great source of satisfaction is the fact 
that the Research and Development Pro- 
gram has decisively moved out of the promise 
into the progress stage. During the past 
year the R&D Program introduced— 

The greatly improved Nike-Hercules, 

The M56 self-propelled 90mm gun. 
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A new general purpose machine gun, cal. 
30 M60. 

A new lightweight 14 ton jeep, XM 151, 

The mechanical mule. = 

An improved version of the M48 medium 
tank with greatly increased combat range. 

New aircraft, such as the H-40 Utility Heli- 
copter, the H-37 Transport Helicopter, and 
others. 

A new communications system. 

One recent development project of Which 
we are proud is the Army's first nuclear power 
plant at Ft. Belvoir which is rapidly nearing 
completion. It is anticipated that dedica- 
tion ceremonies marking the completion of 
this atomic reactor will take place in late 
April. Subsequent models of this atomic 
reactor power plant are under consideration 
for.remote military installations. 

We have under development smaller, light- 
er nuclear powerplants which can be broken 
down and transported by air, These plants 
are designed to supply electrical power for 
remote and isolated stations. 

In order to assure the development of an 
intermediate range ballistic missile at the 
earliest possible date, the Secretary of De- 
fense has authorized the Army to continue 
for the time being the development of the 
Jupiter missile, although the employment 
responsibility for that weapon has been as- 
signed to the Navy and to the Air Force. 

The Army Ballistic Missile Agency at Red- 
stone Arsenal has recently achieved some 
outstanding progress in connection with the 
Jupiter IRBM. We are well ahead of sched- 
ule and tests to date indicate that this mis- 
sile will meet the criteria established for it. 


AIR DEFENSE 


We are proud of the Increasingly important 
role of the Army in the air defense of con- 
tinental United States. The responsibility 
for defending the United States against a 
possible sneak attack rests, of course, with 
the continental Air Defense Command, of 
which the Army's antiaircraft command is 
a major component. Army Nike missile 
units of the Army's Antiaircraft Command 
are joined with the forces of the Air Force 
and the Navy in the unified and integrated 
air defense system. By the end of fiscal 
year 1958, approximately 70 percent of the 
antiaircraft battalions assigned to continen- 
tal air defense will be Nike missile battalions. 
By 1960 we hope that the National Guard 
will man 25 percent of the Nike sites in the 
United States. The ultimate goal is to have 
Reserve components of the Army manning 
50 percent of the Nike sites in the continen- 
tal air defense system. 

Last year we spoke extensively about the 
imminent development of an improvement of 
the original Nike antiaircraft missile which 
at that time we identified as Nike B. I am 
sure that you will be pleased to hear that 
development of this missile, which we now 
call Nike Hercules, is now nearing comple- 
tion. This missile is presently undergoing 
tests at the White Sands Proving Ground 
and will soon be added to the national ar- 
senal. We estimate that a Nike Hercules 
battalion will be many times as effective as 
current missile battalions, 

You can easily understand that a group of 
Nike batteries stationed in a circle around 
one of our cities require intricate coordina- 
tion so that two missiles will not engage the 
same target. This formidable problem has 
been solved by development by the Army of 
an elaborate electronic system called the 
Missile Master which will produce informa- 
tion necessary for Army units to obtain the 
most efficient distribution of fire against the 
available targets. The Missile Master can 
operate independently or in conjunction with 
the Air Force Sage system when that system 
becomes operational. The first Missile Mas- 
ter is now being installed at a key installa- 
tion in the continental United States. The 
employment of Missile Masters will greatly 
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increase the effectiveness of the Nike missile 
defense. 
CAREER INCENTIVES 


The Army is forever seeking means of mak- 
ing a military career more attractive to both 
its officers and enlisted personnel. We will 
continue to do everything possible to en- 
Courage qualified men and women to stay 
With us and to recognize the value of their 
Service to this country. 

Iam sure that you are interested in know- 
ing whether or not the various career in- 
Centives which the 64th Congress enacted 
Into law have produced the desired effect. 
Certain of these measures have not been in 
effect for a sufficient period of time to permit 
a complete evaluation. We believe, however, 
that the legislation providing additional 
Medical care for dependents will have a pro- 
nounced and beneficial effect over a long 
Period. We believe also that the servicemen’s 
and veterans’ survivors benefits will be viewed 

y the great majority of military personnel 
as an additional attraction of military service. 

The provisions of readjustment pay for 
Members of reserve components who may be 
involuntarily released from active duty can- 
Rot help but improve morale. We have high 

for the ultimate effect of the Regular 

y augmentation program which will re- 

duce the high rate of turnover in the officer 
Corps while increasing career security. 

Other aspects of the career-incentive pro- 
gram have been in effect long enough so that 
We are able to properly and fully evaluate 
their effect. We know, for example, that leg- 

tion continuing authority for retirement 

in the highest temporary grade has had an 

extremely beneficial effect, encouraging a 

Humber of highly capable officers who other- 

would have left the Service to stay on 

active duty and continue to offer their yalu- 
le services, 

We also know that there has beeh a marked 

Provement in the situation with respect 

Medical and denal officers since the en- 
detment of the doctors’ incentive-pay legis- 
lation. During the last 6 months of 1956, 
*Pplications for appointment in the Regular 

y from among doctors and dentists in- 
creased by 65 percent over the same period in 
1955, While other factors may have con- 
tributed to this increase, we believe that the 

provement is mostly due to increased pay. 

O picture of incentives would be complete 
Without mention of the family housing situ- 
ation. Here, the Capehart Act has been 


extremely helpful. We will reduce our hous-. 


deficit by 23,000 units in fiscal year 1957 
ae 28,000 in fiscal year 1958. All but 6,000 
these units will be Capehart housing. 
tus mne of the most appealing features of 

service are intangibles which cannot be 
Tounted in dollars or measured in privileges. 
this connection we have initiated pro- 
Sedures to continue the lineage of our famous 
tu ents, regardless of the forms which our 
me tactical organization may take. We 
ll institutionalize these regiments and, as 
tim, y changes between peace and war- 
ume, Vary the number of their component 
Nits. By perpetuating the organizations 
sociated with such names as Vàlley Forge, 
Notthsburg, San Juan Hill, Chateau Thierry, 
ma y. the Pusan Bridgehead, we can 
as ke every man feel the link with the past, 
~~ as his identity with progress. 
R recognition of the basic importance of 
on longing to an outfit” we have revised our 
Pts for handling replacements, 
RESERVE FORCES 
ty 4 Vital and integral part of our Army team 
ts Ready Reserve which stands ever ready 
vie event of emergency to put aside ci- 
Hoa Pursuits and participate with the 
lve forces. Our splendid National Guard, 
rtr tionally the backbone of our reserve 
ength, is large and well equipped. At the 
© time we are building a dynamic Army 
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Reserve under the provisions of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. Since the passage of the 
act—a little over a year ago 48.200 young 
men have entered the United States Army 
Reserve to take advantage of the 6 months 
active training program. The number en- 
listing the past week was 1,158. To obtain 
these results the Army has conducted the 
greatest publicity campaign in its history to 
focus attention on the provisions of RFA-55. 

The quality and intensity of the publicity 
campaign was attested to by the award to 
the Army of the Silver Anvil trophy by the 
American Public Relations Association for 
the best public relations program conducted 
by any governmental agency during the year. 
The Army worked closely with 370 national 
organizations in obtaining support for the 
Reserve programs, including the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Boy 
Scouts of America, and numérous academic, 
industrial, and trade groups. 

An Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Components has been established as a part 
of the Army staff here in Washington. A 
Deputy Commanding General for Reserve 
components has been established at Head- 
quarters, CONARC, at Fort Monroe. Each of 
the six Deputy Continental Army Comman- 
ders has been designated to coordinate and 
supervise Reserve affairs. 

By January 25, 111,834 men had enlisted 
under the various provisions of the act since 
its inauguration in August 1955. Over 10,000 
personnel, 17 to 18% years of age, have 
completed the 6 months training program 

raining 


- and approximately 20,000 are in t 


right now. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget provides for a 
steady and important increase in the size of 
the Army Reserve. The number of Reserves 
in drill pay status will increase from 256,000 
at the end of fiscal year 1957 to 300,000 at the 
end of fiscal year 1958. The National Guard 
will continue on at 400,000. 

We are emphasizing quality in the Re- 
serves by a vigorous screening process. Al- 
though we may have some minor legislative 
proposals to make, we are generally satis- 
fied with the act. 

Our objective is to have a well-organized, 
highly trained, and effective mobilization- 
Ready Reserve of moderate size rather than 
merely large numbers of partially trained, 
partially equipped units and individuals. 
The Army is going forward with the program 
that requires all enlistees to have 6 months’ 
active duty training. Since all persorinel en- 
tering the United States Army Reserves al- 
ready is required to have this training as a 
minimum, it is essential that our first line 
reserve forces, the National Guard, adhere to 
the same standard. We are confident that 
unit and organizational effectiveness of the 
National Guard will be greatly enhanced by 
such active duty training. 

MANAGEMENT 

The Army firmly believes that good man- 
agement cannot be overemphasized. Any 
waste or Inefficiency in the employment of 
money, materiel, or manpower is directly 
refiected in reduced combat power—and 
combat power is the root and branch of the 
Army’s ability to carry out its historic re- 
sponsibilities for national security. In this 
field we are continuing to make notable prog- 
ress in managing our worldwide complex of 
commands and facilities. 

The Army Command management system 
integrates previously separate basic Army 
business management processes of program- 
ing, budgeting, accounting, performance 
analysis, and manpower control, so that they 
are fused into a single management system. 
This integration assists greatly in producing 
a cost-of-performance budget, which is not 
only a fmancial forecast, but is also an 
operating plan of performance and costa, 
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against which progress can be measured and 
workload controlled. This system will be 
completely installed throughout the Army 
by January 1, 1958. 

The use of electronic and other automatic 
data-processing systems has also been sub- 
stantially increased during the year. 

We are impressed with the advantages of 
the so-called Single Manager System, which 
has been instituted under directives of the 
Department of Defense. Under this sys- 
tem, the Secretary of one military depart- 
ment becomes the Single Manager for a 
common service or for wholesale supply of 
a certain commodity to all of the military 
services. He receives gross requirements 
from each of the services, computes net De- 
partment of Defense requirements, and initi- 
ates procurement. He finances all whole- 
sale stocks from a revolving fund, and each 
service purchases its needs from him. 

The Army has been made the Single Man- 
ager for subsistence, clothing, and textiles, 
and traffic management. 

Since the system provides one manager for 
the computation of net requirements, pro- 
curement, distribution, inventory account- 
ing, ete., and makes interservice supply vir- 
tually automatic, and since it provides for 
more effective utilization of transportation 
resources, it will undoubtedly result in in- 
creased effectiveness and economies. 

Although we‘are happy with the progress 
which has been made in the past year, there 
is no tendency in the Army to rest on our 
oars. In the next year we will continue to 
work toward our goal of Army units 
faster moving, harder hitting, and more self- 
sufficient. We will complete the reorganiza- 
tion of our divisions into smaller, extremely 
mobile pentomic divisions—five element 
units geared to atomic warfare, but also 
fully capable of fighting nonatomic battles, 
At the present time we are conducting inten- 
sive field tests of this new concept and ex- 
pect to learn a great deal that will lead to 
further progress. 

The Army visualizes continued progress in 
fiscal year 1958—progress that will make the 
United States Army an even greater power 
for peace and deterrent to aggression. 


Congressman Dollinger’s Annual Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


. Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my practice to send a report to my con- 
stituents at the close of each session of 
Congress. When the Ist session of the 
85th Congress ends, I shall include in 
the Recorp my report covering legisla- 
tion and accomplishments of the Con- 
gress during the session. I feel that it 
is important that the people I represent 
be given such information, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concressionat Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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Looking Ahead on Forest Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
February 13, 1957, I delivered a speech 
before the Washington section of the 
Society for American Foresters. My re- 
marks were entitled Locking Ahead on 
Forest Bplicy.” 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
Marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Loox Anta ON Forest Poticy 


(Address by Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, . 


Democrat, Minnesota, before Washington 
Section of Society of American Foresters, 
February 13, 1957) 

It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to 
appear before your Washington section of 
the professional Society of American For- 
èsters, founded here just over 50 years ago 
by Gifford Pinchot. His ideals still inspire 
and guide us today. 

Our forest programs which assure us of 
Our present-day timber supplies, are in large 

due to the dedication of Pinchot 

and his fellow foresters to the philosophy 

t government has an active responsibility 

for the custodianship of our God-given re- 
Sources, 


All of us concerned with conservation need 
to keep that philosophy to the forefront, and 
DA sure our Government does not neglect 

ts responsibilities. 

tunately, ever since Pinchot's time for- 

have continued to give strong leader- 

Ship to the conservation movement. They 
ve earned a distinguished place among the 

American professional groups. 

Foresters have stood four-square in the 
Public interest against those pressures from 
šeekers of privilege who would corrupt gov- 
in mental processes for personal gain. Never 
* the history of the Forest Service, which 

Mploys large numbers of you and which is 

nsible for custodianship of billions of 
lars of national assets, has the breath of 
the touched a professional forester. In 
in. Widely publicized Al Serena case which 
1 ‘VOlved national-forest timber, not a single 
Pu was involved. It was, in fact, a deal 

t over in spite of your opposition. 

I sincerely hope the American people realize 
ida, PPreciate your unselfish devotion to an 

deal. And I hope that this great tradition 
teens Professional foresters in their devo- 
to the public interest will continue un- 
despite mounting pressures from 
— seekers of special rights in the property 
onging to all citizens. 
tha Was particularly happy to hear, tonight, 
n b Your society is sponsoring a discussion 


Thay derne bill which I have sponsored. 

t is as it should be. 

aproresters as a profession must look farther 
ead than most groups in American life, be- 
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cause of the time involved in growing trees. 
Perhaps that is one of the reasons you are a 
group of men with real vision and idealism. 
Too often today there Is a tendency to fall 
into the rut of conformity and to consider 
differences of opinion as unpleasant—or to 
allow personalities to blind us to the issues. 

Discussion, debate, and dissension are the 
very stuff of which American democratic life 
is made. I have often referred to them as the 
“Three D's of Democracy, Never be afraid 
to dissent from popular ideas. History re- 
veals that the unpopular dissenter of today 
is often the prophet of tomorrow. 

But do not make the mistake of thinking 
you will keep free from political turmoil, 
or that it is professionally undignified or un- 
ethical to stand up and be counted at a 
time when courage and decision are called 
for. Preservation of a weak neutrality, at a 
time when the public interest is threatened, 
is equivalent to lining up on the wrong side. 
Pinchot could not do it in the Bollinger case, 
and it can not be done today. And these are 
times in the conservation movement when 
the men are separated from the boys. 

In recent years, some have come to think 
that the battles over control over our natural 
resources have no application today. Per- 
haps we have lulled ourselves into a sense 
of false security because we have made great 
achievements in the widespread applicatién 
of soil conservation, reforestation, and wild- 
life management measures. These technical 
applications are vital to sound conservation. 
Nearly everyone today agrees that proper 
soil, water, and forest conservation tech- 
niques should be applied extensively. 

But that is only a part of the conservation 
battle. 

Pinchot observed 50 years ago that control 
over natural resources gives control over the 
economic and political life of the Nation. 

Make no mistake, gentlemen, the conserva- 
tion battles of the last 4 years have been 
over the control of our national forests, 
waterpower sites, and oil-underlain wildlife 
refuges, rather than over the technical ap- 
plications and practices to the resources. 

This is a never-ending struggle. 

It should certainly surprise no one that 


this struggle becomes reflected in American 


political life, for political action is a means 
of achieving our aspirations and objectives 
in a democracy. 

The fact that conservationists want the 
cooperation and support of elected officials 
or administrative officers of both political 
parties in our country should certainly never 
become a bar to ng and approving 
what a political candidate stands for or does 
that is right, nor to recognizing and repudi- 
ating just as firmly whatever a political 
candidate or administration stands for that 
is not right. 

For example, whatever our political afli- 
ation, I think that we would not be honest 
if we did not recognize that the New Deal 
gave new impetus to the conservation move- 
ment that had lain dormant since Teddy 
Roosevelt's day. 

And whatever our political affiliation, I 
think that all of us interested in the con- 
servation movement had a right to be 
shocked by some of the excesses and deteri- 
oration of resource programs during the past 
4 years. 

Believe me, I am not just being partisan 
when I express my own conviction that the 
great tradition of your profession was quite 
properly advanced into the last political 


campaign when leading foresters, soll con- 
servationists, wildlife management special- 
ists, and others in the conservation move- 
ment, concerned about what was happening 
under the existing administration, left their 
nonpartisanship behind and organized a po- 
litical committee in behalf of the Democratic 
presidential candidate. 

These men could have stayed home and 
avoided some of the diatribes which I unger- 
stand were levelled at them. Instead, they 
answered a high call to public duty. One 
of the functions of an American political 
campaign is to air issues of public discus- 
sion—and this committee of conservationists 
did their job with dignity and responsibility. 

Not one of their nine charges of misdi- 
rected resource policy was ever met, or de- 
nied by the Republican administration. 
They made their charges stick. And make 
no mistake—the effect of this committee’s 
charges were not lost on the administration, 
which is now giving signs of attempting to 
amend some of its past follies. You may have 
noticed in the papers that certain propo- 
nents of a partnership program were soundly 
defeated last November 6 at the polls. 

We need more, not less, emphasis on these 
vital resources issues in our political cam- 
paigns—and we need conservation leaders 
with courage enough to speak out boldly 
when they see the public’s interest being 
ignored. 

And, gentlemen, as one spokesman for the 
Democratic party, I want to assure you that 
if we ever get into a situation involving mis- 
management of our public resource programs, 
I hope you will give us the same treatment. 
We will have it coming. But rest assured I 
shall do my best to prevent that kind of a 
situation from ever developing. 

Now, let me make it clear that I am not 
professing to come before you as a forestry 
or resource expert. You are the experts. I 
am just a conservation-minded public official 
having to rely, to a great degree, on you ex- 
perts and technicians for advice and guid- 
ance. However, I do have a responsibility 
of helping establish resource policies which 
Ido not treat lightly. 

As a United States Senator from the great 
State of Minnesota which has 20 million 
acres of forest land, including 2 of our oldest 
national forests—the Superior and the 
Chippewa—I have made it my business to 
learn something about forestry, wildlife, 
water, and soil conservation. 

We in Minnesota have in some degree most 
of the forest problems found fairly generally 
over the United States. We have large paper 
and other wood cellulose converting plants 
and many sawmills supplied by thousands 
of small farmer-loggers who depend upon 
pulpwood and other forest products for part 
of their winter income. 

Our forest-fire control and reforestation 
programs are making real headway in restor- 
ing commercial forests to the barren cutover 
lands left after the first wave of logging. 
Our State- and county-owned and managed 
forests of the north are steadily supplying 
industry with needed raw material, while at 
the same time assuring an independent liveli- 
hood to many of our people. Thus, we in 
Minnesota face not only Federal, State, and 
county forest management problems but 
those of private owners—small and large 
which are in most respects similar over the 
country. 

Forest policy Is a broad field to try and 
cover in a limited time, so primarily tonight 
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I am going to outline what I feel should 
be some of the important objectives in for- 
estry which we in our generation should 
reach—and to suggest some of the policies 
which I-feel will work in the direction of as- 
suring adequate timber supplies, watershed 
protection, wildlife, and other recreational 
benefits from our forest land resources. 

We are the posterity which Pinchot, Teddy 
Roosevelt, Franklin Roosevelt, and other 
foresighted leaders prepared for when» they 
set aside the National Forests, extended fire 
protection programs, put unemployed boys to 
work planting trees and improving timber 
stands. 

Now, upon our shoulders, rests the task of 
providing for the posterity of the year 2000. 
And. gentlemen, we have no vast forests of 
virgin timber to bequeath our grandchildren. 
We must grow timber—lots more of it than 
we are today—if they are to continue to 
enjoy the fruits of our high American stand- 
ard of living. And a timber cropping econ- 
omy takes some real effort, as you foresters 
are only too well aware. 

According to figures which I have seen 
from the Forest Service’s Timber Resource 
Review, we are going to need a lot more tim- 
ber to supply our rapidly expanding popu- 
latlon—almost half again as much as we 
now have when the year 2000 arrives. 

Either we begin to grow this timber today, 
or our children will have to pay absurdly 
high prices for what little there is left by 
then. 

I realize that the style lately has been a 
scoff at Pinchot's prediction of a timber 
famine. 

But if we look at timber production figures, 
which have stayed nearly constant for 50 
years while prices have risen much faster 
than for other commodities, I think we will 
find Pinchot closer to being right than his 
critics. 

Of course, the decision on how much tim- 
ber we will need is one for the foresters and 
economists to make. But it is up to those 
of us in political life to translate those goals 
into policies and programs which you men 
can carry out. 

Our political economy is so complex today 
that in this field, as in most others, we need 
to have the advice of technical people in 
making our decisions. I hope that foresters 
will not shun this duty under some sort of 
mistaken assumption that it is improper to 
advise your Congressmen and Senators, or to 
take a position in favor of what you believe 
to be sound forest policy. x 

In making our plans for the next 50 years 
in forestry we have to develop one set for use 
on the greater areas of public forests occupy- 
ing one-fourth of our forest land, and an- 
other set for the large area of private forest 
land. The first calls for direct action by pub- 
lic agencies, while the second, for cooperative 
working relationships with private owners— 
large and small. 

We in the Congress, and in the State leg- 
islatures, too, must continue to assure that 
sufficient funds become available for man- 
agement of public lands, including tree 
planting, protection from insects and dis- 
eases, and stand improvement measures. We 
must make sure that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share of the cooperative programs 
with the States for fire protection, nurseries, 
and extension work are properly met—and 
on a scale which will expand tree growth to 
meet our future needs. ’ 

But the job does not stop with Federal 
appropriations, and the Government is not 
in the business of dictating to private own- 
ers what they should do. 

The proper role of Government toward 
private forest lands seems to me, in our dem- 
ocratic political economy, to be one of pro- 
viding a favorable economic and social cli- 
mate for individual owners to do those things 
on their forests which are in the public 
interest. 
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Both the public forests and the larger in- 
dustrial tracts are apparently being fairly 
well managed, and such management will 
improve as your professional techniques im- 
prove. But I am told that lack of a solution 
of the small-owner forestry problem is one 
which is giving foresters much concern, And 
well it should, for such lands make up the 
majority of our commercial forest area. 

Apparently more experimental research 
along the lines of cooperative action is need- 
ed to achieve a solution. I should like to of- 
fer my help for sound proposals which in- 
clude research efforts on this difficult prob- 
lem, at any time it is possible to do so. 

The plain facts are, gentlemen, that none 
of us have clear-cut answers to the small- 
owner problem. The Congress is willing to 
do all it can to help, but the ideas must come 
from the forestry profession. One thing 
seems clear: If we are to have a strong and 
vital forest economy, greater research effort 
must be given to the problems of the small 
owner and independent logging operator. 
For example, forest-products marketing data 
were almost absent from the USDA 1954 
Yearbook on Marketing, I might be so bold 
as to suggest that one reason you are so far 
along In the solution of your public and in- 
dustrial forestry problem is because you for- 
esters have done an excellent job in those 
fields. But, conversely, your lack of success 
with extending to small ownership is be- 
cause you are devoting comparatively little 
research to this problem. 

Because it does embrace several millions of 
small owners and thousands of independent 
farmer-loggers, our forest economy is a vital 
part of rural America. 

"It represents one of the remaining parts of 
our economy which has not been swallowed 
up by huge combinations of corporate enter- 
prise. I hope it will never be. 

Our forest industries, even the large ones, 
are highly decentralized and provide markets 
for the products of the self-employed logger. 
Our public forests and those under the own- 
erships will continue, I hope, to assure that 
this great group of independent woodsmen 
will have free access to raw material which 
will not have to be cleared through a Wash- 
ington bureau office or a New York corpora- 
tion office. If that ever happens, I think 
America will have lost more of her free and 
independent spirit than I care to contem- 
plate. 

That is one reason I introduced my price- 
reporting measure last year in Congress. I 
know of instances in Minnesota where farm- 


ers have worked hard all winter to produce 


pulpwood at a certain price quoted by a deal- 
er or buyer, only to find in the spring, when 
the farmer was ready to ship, that the buyer 
could not pay his figure—saying that the 
price had dropped. How is the farmer- 
logger to know whether or not he is just be- 
ing taken? 

A price and market program for forest 
products would have kept such a producer 
regularly informed of price changes and the 
demand. He would know whether it paid 
him to cut his timber or just let it grow. I 
am sure, gentlemen, that forestry will have 
to pay its way or you will not have much for- 
estry. If a man does not know what price 
his timber will bring, he will never get very 
interested in growing it. 

We have heard a lot of talk about free 
enterprise over the years. It has become a 
catchall slogan which means many things 
to many men, but is seldom defined. Let's 
think for a minute what free enterprise in 
forestry means. To most people it means 
freedom to buy and sell at the market place 
without crippling interference by Govern- 
ment or by monopoly. It means further that 
buyer and seller have equal access to market 
and price information. 

So it sems to me that independent forest 
owners and timbermen have a right to such 
information as well as farmers, stockbrokers, 
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packinghouses and papermills. Yet this 
simple information is being denied them. 

If we are to have a free-forest economy, 
price data should be available to buyers and 
sellers alike, and I cannot understand why 
some of those who give lipservice to free 
enterprise go to such efforts to deny this 
rightful information to a large group of 
people. : 

These same groups have opposed adequate 
forest-fire appropriations, the farm forestry 
cooperative program, tree planting in the 
soil-bank law, and now price reporting 
everything that would help the small owner 
and operator. 

All through our debates in the Senate, and 
later in conference with the House, heavy 
pressure was put upon us bemoaning the 
tremendous burden which would be placed 
upon the small operator. 

I think you know what groups were behind 
the great flurry of telegrams which reached 
conferring Congressmen—and whether or 
not their real concern was to help the small 
operator. The groups which went to such 
lengths to block price reporting by wistorting 
its intent and purpose may have a repre- 
sentative or two here tonight. I hope that 
they will use better judgment in the future 
and argue this issue on its merits, rather 
than try and mislead Members of Congress. 
You will recall that some oil and gas interests 
which used inspired telegrams to Congress 
ended up thoroughly discredited. 

But I will tell you what the real worry of 
these groups was and is. They are afraid 
that objective price data in the hands of 
small timbermen will stiffen their bargaining 
hand in future transactions. 

Too often one large buyer can take advan-, 
tage of many small sellers under conditions 
where the buyer has all the information. If 
that is free, enterprise, then the definition 
has been badly abused. 

Other things that we need to shore up 
the small-forest economy are better access 
to credit and research in marketing to find 
out more about how timber products are 
bought and sold. All of these measures and 
programs have ben available to agriculture 
for years, and there is no longer any reason 
for withholding them from forestry owners 
embarking on a timber-farming program. 
I would hope to see more foresters speak up 
for these very necessary programs. 

So far, I have discussed primarily some of 
my views on objectives for public policy in 
relation to private forests. Let's now con- 
sider our public forests. 

Generally, our Federal forestry picture 
looks better now than it did 2 years ago. In 
my opinion, the 84th Congress deserves the 
credit for this. The record seems crystal 
clear that during the last 4 years the execu- 
tive branch has not requested the funds 
needed for the expanded role our national 
forests and other Federal forests are now re- 
quired to fill. The record also shows the 
Congress increased the funds. 

There are still some weak spots in our Fed- 
eral programs, and these should be corrected. 

First, foresters need to convince the top- 
level people that certain minimum expendi- 
tures are necessary. Future generations are 
entitled to receive our Federal forests with 
the benefits of conservation management 
plainly evident on every hillside. This is the 
duty of our generation, 

Further, these forests can be profitable to 
us today—providing industry with the sinews 
of trade, recreationists with enjoyment, and 
our people with pure water from unsilted 
streams. 

We also need to reduce the duplication and 
waste of productive effort that exists be- 
cause our Federal forestry functions are not 
consolidated. I am glad that last year the 
Congress endorsed again the principle of 
consolidation along the lines of the Hoover 
Commission report. I think that the Presi- 
dent should send up a consolidation plan— 
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and if he falls to, the Congress should act. 

Let me say quite frankly, however, that 
I feel it would be far better for the Presi- 
dent to use the authority he has under the 
Reorganization Act so that he has a full 
Opportunity to iron out all the wrinkles 
himself. 

In the operation of our public forests there 
is a growing need for greater sensitivity to 
the needs of small business. Our Federal 
forests came out of the custodial era not so 
much because they grew in stature, but be- 
cause private timber has been diminished. 
During the custodial period, many small- 
business men cooperated with the Federal 
agencies. They brought public timber in 
small sales and helped the forester rid the 
land of diseased and dying trees. Even if 
this had not often been the case, our policy 
must preserve the ability of small business 
to grow and foster in a competitive economy. 

Our forest policy now should be directed 
toward obtaining the full sustained yield cut 
from the forest. In doing this we must get 
More timber access roads, adequate, properly 
Compensated personnel, and develop the 
highest efficiency in administration. 

New demands are being felt already, and 
as more and more mills turn toward our 
public forests, these problems will be aggra- 
vated. 

Overcutting and allocation of timber will 
be urged, and acres set aside for special uses 
will be marked for elimination, Ithink that 
these three factors form the hub upon which 
Our Federal forests policy will spin for the 
next several years. 

Let me discuss these points briefly. First 
let me say that I believe these problems will 
Occur mainly in the Far West, where the 
forest industry is vigorous and often geared 
to use four times the timber that grows in 
a year. In addition, it is out there where 
Federal timber is such a big factor that it 
Will be a target. 

As local communities near Federal timber 
fing that adjacent communities which have 
Tun out of private timber are coming over 
to bid upon th: Federal timber near them, 
the demand to allocate timber or restrict 
bidding will probably rise. 

In other communities, with productive ca- 
Pacity beyond the ability of private and 
Public timber combined, as the private tim- 

is cut out, some may seek allocation or 
they may seek to overcut the Federal timber. 

It is going to take strong administration 
and well-informed public opinion to insure 
that conservation principles and our faith 
With future generations are not breached. 

I am not down here tonight to deal in 
Platitudes but to talk about policy, and 
Policy must be fashioned in the face of the 
realities that exist. You cannot put up a 

farm sign then make a speech about 
More timber and presto there it is. So I 
say to you that the foresters administering 
Public land are going to be subjected to 

Pressures to overcut that their predecessors 
never fully envisioned or experienced, us 
Private timber disappears into the mills and 

e green gold of the national forests stands 
ās the sole salvation for many of the 3,000 
hungry sawmills of the West. 

And thus in any consideration of Federal 
Policy we come down to a discussion of why 
did we create our national forests, and what 
Uses do we envision will be made of them. 
As foresters, I am sure you will agree these 
forests shall not be sawed down as rapidly 
ās possible. When the forests were created, 
k Congress, with some wisdom, set forth 
phair purposes: To improve and protect the 

Orest and waters and to furnish a continu- 
dus supply of timber. 

In the process of operating the forests 
certain sound use patterns have been de- 
Yeloped, Foresters have coined the phrase 
“Multiple use“ to describe it. In operation, 
Multiple use has never meant that on every 
acre of the forest we will obtain timber, 
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water, forage, and recreation. Many areas 
provide only one or two resources. Water 
is produced from every acre, yet very often 
immediately after logging there is a tem- 
porary change in the quality and yield. As 
the forest is replaced the water picture con- 
tinues to change. Before the forest is cut 
it may contain many ideal undeveloped rec- 
reational areas. After logging picnic areas 
are changed, vistas altered, game populations 
may climb, and fishing of some types de- 
crease. Grazing may result in some soil 
compaction which adversely affects water or 
logging may change grazing capacity. In 
some areas, sheep, cattle, and hogs, if ad- 
mitted to the forest, may do damage to young 
trees. While in other places this may not 
be true. ‘Therefore, “multiple use” is not 
applied to every acre, but to a large forest 
area, 

Foresters have set aside special areas where 
they have recognized one use as superior to 
other possible uses. 

Western communities and 600 hydroelec- 
tric plants depend upon the national forest 
for water, There are 21 million acres ‘irri- 
gated by water from the national forests, 
These users must be protected, and lumber- 
ing, grazing, and recreational use must be 
compatible with water production. 

On the Mount Hood National Forest a huge 
watershed is set aside and recreation is even 
excluded, although perhaps it need not be. 
‘The Forest Service here is conducting a co- 
operative experiment with the city of Port- 
land to determine how this watershed can 
be logged without damaging soil and stream- 
flow and even increasing water supplies, 

In addition to numerous campgrounds in 
our national forests, there are some 79 areas 
embracing 14 million acres set aside for spe- 
cialized types of recreation. These 14 mil- 
lion acres, less than 8 percent of the national 
forests, are the network of primitive, road- 
less, wilderness and wild areas where to vary- 
ing degrees recreation is the primary use. 
When the areas were originally créated, the 
national forests were operated mainly on a 
custodial basis, and there was no problem 
of conflicting use. Today this is not true, 

Senator Morse was telling me not too long 
ago that in the 1940's a company acquired a 
large timber tract in the Willamette National 
Forest near his home that had gone begging 
on the market for some time. Today, they 
have yielded to demands made to reduce the 
nearby Three Sisters Wilderness Area by 
50,000 acres to make more timber available 
locally. I have not heard of a case that more 
dramatically illustrates the change that has 
taken place. 

This brings me to the avenue of approach 
to getting more timber that, in my judg- 
ment, will be widely tried. 5 

For example, Rayonier, Inc., has been 
sponsoring ads in national magazines as a 
part of its private campaign to get more 
timber. They recommend a reduction of the 
size of the Olympic National Park. 

‘Those of us in the Congress who are 
vitally interested in multiple use and conser- 
vation are worried, and I think with good 
cause. We see the pressure that is coming, 
and as elected representatives it is our clear 
duty to do something before the horse is out 
of the barn. There seems to be a crisis every 
day in the world in which we live, and the 
only way we are going to change this is by 
looking ahead and taking timely action. 

That is what my wilderness bill proposes 
that we do. Instead of waiting until the 
crisis has engulfed us, I proposed that we 
make secure the preservation of those areas 
that do now, in fact, constitute our national 
wilderness system—the areas that are now, 
in fact, being handled as wilderness, even 
though they serve other and consistent pur- 
poses also. Doing that now means providing 
security for what we already have. This will 
perpetuate the multiple purpose programs we 
now have on these areas, but it will make 
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sure that multiple purpose on these lands 
always includes wilderness preservation. 

Let's look at the bill. The preamble de- 
scribes the impending problem, declares a 
policy, and defines wilderness type areas, 
The bill then lists all of the present areas. 

I would like to say here—and note this 
well—the national forest areas have all been 
set aside by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
what he deemed sufficient authority in the 
broad language of statutes that do not men- 
tion wilderness as such. 

What one Secretary thinks he can do an- 
other may think he cannot do, 

Secretary Chapman thought, at the very 
lease, he did not have to issue the Al Sarena 
mining patents until the claimants complied 
with the administration practices procedures. 
Assistant Secretary Davis brushed this con- 
tention aside and issued the patents without 
a word to even the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Similarly, a future Secretary of Agriculture 
could brush aside the position adopted by the 
several secretaries that preceded him. If 
you doubt me, listen to what Assistant Secre- 
tary Peterson recently said to the Association 
of State Foresters when he spoke of conser- 
vation. I quote: 

“To me there is one thing it doesn't 
mean—preservation. Resource conservation 
means resource use. It does not mean lock- 
ing up—no use. Our great natural heritage 
has no meaning and significance except as it 
is used to provide the materials and services 
which as a people we must have to enlarge 
and enrich our living. In a very real sense 
our very lives depend on our basic natural 
resources, Resources unused are sterile—of 
little value.” 

I quote no more. I hope Secretary Peter- 
son recognizes that, as far as our areas of 
wilderness are concerned, preservation is 
use—the very best use that we can possibly 
make of these particular areas of outdoor 
America. If he does not so recognize, I say 
to you that his statement is a clear warning 
that we may closer than we think to the 
danger of having our entire system of na- 
tional-forest wilderness areas thrown out the 
window to satisfy our desires for material 


things. 

You know, I read this in the same Issue of 
American Forests with a letter to the editor 
from Professor Chapman in which he wrote 
that the persons associated with the wilder- 
ness bill, and I quote: : 

“Had no confidence whatever in the in- 
tegrity, wisdom, or public spirit of trained 
forestry executives.” 

I say to you that this is not true. I have 
the highest confidence in our foresters. This 
would indeed be shaken if Assistant Secretary 
Peterson's words were the words of the Chief 
of the Forest Service. But they are not. 
‘This is the word of a political leader in the 


administration, and the Chief of the Forest 


Service is responsible for carrying out the 
policies that he directs be carried out. 

The fact is the wilderness bill has been 
prepared in accordance with the wilderness 
policies, programs, and practices of the For- 
est Service, and in admiration for them, 
The bill is designed to strengthen the Forest 
Service’s hands in carrying out these policies 
and programs, 

The national forest areas that will be in- 
cluded in the wilderness system are those 
that have been designated by the Forest 
Service as wilderness, wild, primitive, or road- 
less. And the bill provides that these areas 
shall be administered under regulations that 
would be drawn up in the Forest Service. 

The wilderness bill, I emphasize, will not 
interfere with, but will perpetuate, the pres- 
ent multiple-purpose administration of these 
national forest areas, Its central concept is 
that our present areas of wilderness can be 
preserved within the existing land-manage- 
ment pattern if this preservation purpose is, 
made a matter of fundamental policy. 


. 
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Rather than upsetting the multiple- 
purpose program of the Forest Service, the 
effect of this legislation will be to prevent the 
upset in this program that will result if the 
wilderness areas are not protected from the 
uses that would destroy them as wilderness, 
Now what are the bogey men in this bill? 
The bill authorizes all the existing wilder- 
ness and wild areas and provides for the addi- 
tion before January 1, 1966, of the primitive 
areas, but only after the Forest Service has 
determined what their boundaries are to be. 
Section 2—(a) and (f)—states that the 
Secretary of Agriculture can make additions, 
modifications, or eliminations—and I repeat 
additions, modifications, or eliminations—to 
the system, and that these will take effect 
within 120 days unless either House of Con- 
gress passes a resolution opposing the pro- 
posed action. 

In a nutshell, this bill then does these 
things. It sets forth a policy that will pro- 
tect the wilderness system, and it provides 
a sound procedure for making changes. It 
gives the technicians full authority to recom- 
mend whatever action they feel is warranted, 
and it prevents abuse by the executive heads. 

It gives the people a chance to secure a 
real referendum through the action of their 
elected representatives, and protects them 
from the whims of a political appointee who 
does not have to face the voters. 

It maintains the wilderness areas as in- 
tegral parts of the national forests, serving 
their important multiple purposes just as 
they now do. 

Finally, as regards the wilderness bill, I 
wish to make clear that it is in no sense in 
conflict with, or in competition with forestry 
for forest products. On the contrary it ac- 
tually is dependent on foresters for its suc- 
cess. If ever the American people come to 
the borders of dur wilderness areas with a 
need for timber that cannot be met else- 
where, then, gentlemen, I say to you our 
wilderness areas are doomed. It is to the 
foresters of America and their effective pro- 
grams for sustained yield cutting, on our 
production forests, that we shall have to 
look eventually for success in wilderness 
preservation. We recognize this, and we face 
our present program in a spirit of coopera- 
tion and with a feeling of dependence on the 
intelligent foresters of America for support. 

I think that all true conservationists 
should consider the bill in this light. In my 
judgment it will provide a means for making 
orderly changes in our wilderness system 80 
that these areas will truly fulfill our needs 
and not one bit more. It will give us a 
chance to provide a really sound wilderness 
system by truly democratic processes. 

In summing up my discussion, I want to 
emphasize my conviction that the policies 
and objectives which I have advocated are 
consistent with the ideals set forth by Gifford 
Pinchot—and are necessary, in fact, if we are 
to live up to the goals he set for us, 

Let me just give you a brief quotation from 

Pinchot's autobiography, Breaking New 
Ground, which I accept as my guide for re- 
source policy: 

Conservation policy, 
three great purposes: 

“First, wisely to use, protect, preserve, and 
renew the natural resources of the earth. 

“Second, to control the use of the natural 
resources and their products in the common 
interest, and to secure their distribution to 
the people at fair and reasonable charges 
for goods and service. 

“And, third, to see to it that the rights 
of the people to govern themselves shall not 
be controlled by the great monopolies 
through their power over natural resources.” 

That ts the end of his quote. His advice 
is as urgently needed today as it was 50 years 
ago. We would do well to heed it better 
than we have. I urge each of you, tonight, 
to reread the warning contained in the last 


Pinchot said, has 
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chapter of Pinchot's autoblography—and 
apply it to conditions we face today. 

Conservation is where it is today because 
so many people have made genuine contri- 
butions to this unselfish course. Over the 
years we in the Congress have helped fight 
the battle for conservation along with the 
technicians who have made solid advances 
in the field.” 

Team work is a part of everything we do, 
and it takes dedicated people in the field 
backed up by conscientious and farsighted 
people in the top offices of the executive 
branch, the Congress and our courts, too, 
to forge ahead on the road to a better future 
for America. 

I would like to close on this note, and to 
assure you that forest policy will receive 
increasingly more considerate attention by 
the Congress. We are proud of you foresters 
in public and private employ who are so 
dedicated to our Nation's priceless heritage. 
We will back you up with the needed im- 
provements in forest policy. 


The Southwest Drought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, back in Texas I have a friend to 
whom I frequently.turn to get my bear- 
ings on questions involving farm life, 
in general, and the great Southwest 
drought, in particular. 

My friend, Henry Fox, is a farmer, 
and, in his own words, one who is 
drought stricken. He is an articulate 
man; he is a writer and a wit, although 
sometimes his laughter is a little sad 
when he talks about the drought. 

I recall his reaction to a much-dis- 
cussed magazine article last year which 
referred to pampered tyrants and coun- 
try slicking back on the farm. My 
friend, Henry Fox, replied: 

All I've got to say is I sold a hog last week 
that had $20 worth of corn in him, plus 87.45 
worth of supplement, for $23.71, and what 
I'd like to do is get my hands on the farmers 
who have country slicked us into such a 
situation. 


Henry Fox is_a frequent contributor 
to the newspapers of central Texas. In 
the Taylor (Tex.) Daily Press he signs 
his articles “The Circleville Philosopher.” 
I was particularly impressed last week 
with a letter he wrote to the Daily Press 
editor, and I ask unanimous consent 
that his letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CIRCLEVILLE PHILOSOPHER BAFFLED BY Ex- 
PERT'’S OPPOSITION TO DROUGHT LEGISLATION 
THAT MIGHT Not Work 
(Eprror’s Note—The Circleville Philoso- 

pher on his Johnson grass farm on the San 

Gabriel has been doing some drought-strick- 

en thinking, if you want to call it that, his 

letter this week indicates.) 

Dran Eprron: I was reading along in a 
news article out of Washington last night 
with my mind sort of idling when suddenly 
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I went back over the same item because 
something in it had slipped up on me and 
shocked me awake. 

There it was in the second paragraph. It 
was a statement by an agricultural expert 
who was opposing a drought-relief bill in 
Congress on the grounds that it “would cre- 
ate more problems than it would solve.“ 

This brought my feet down off the chair 
they were propped on and set me to thinking 
hard. 

This is one of the strangest reasons for 
opposing anything I ever heard of. 

If people are going to stop passing bills 

or thinking up inventions or doing anything 
else just because they'll create more prob- 
lems than they solve, we might as well call 
off Congress, close up the State legislatures, 
shut down the colleges, and outlaw the auto- 
mobile. 
Take the automobile, for example, In view 
of the fact more people have been killed in 
car wrecks than in all the wars we have ever 
fought, who is there to say the car has not 
created more problems than it has solved? 
But also who is there to say the car ought 
to be outlawed, right when most people 
haven't got theirs half paid for? 

Or take Taylor. Anybody knows there are 
more problems on the piece of ground oc- 
cupled by Taylor now than there were when 
it was still in cultivation. Parking problems, 
traffic problems, paved-street problems, sewer 
problems, water-main problems, fire prob- 
lems, school problems, juvenile delinquency 
problems, tax problems * * * obviously the 
people who built Taylor created more prob- 
lems than they solved, but I have an idea 
you'd be the last person who'd be in favor 
of abolishing the place. : 

You set up the standard that every move 
mankind makes has to solve more problems 
than it creates and modern civilization will 
come to a halt, 

Drought legislation may create more prob- 
lems than it solves, but to a man in the 
middle of a drought, having some problems 
he can’t solve is standard fare, nothing new 
to him in that, and if anybody wants to 
legislate in favor of a drought-stricken man, 
you won't hear him complaining. It's pretty 
hard to take a long-range view on short-term 
credit, 


Fund for the Republic Award of Honor to 
Representative John B. Orr, Jr., of 
Florida 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
courage to stand alone for what is right 
is the most sublime of all forms of valor. 
Christ stood alone against persecution 
and tyranny. Ever since, mankind has 
honored this finest manifestation of the 
immortality of the human soul. 

On February 21, the Fund for the Re- 
public honored a man who, in our time, 
stood alone. His name is John B. Orr, 
Jr. As a member of the Florida Legis- 
lature, Representative Orr stood alone in 
opposing proposed legislation to preserve 
and continue racial segregation in Flor- 
ida's public schools. The vote in the 
Florida house on this bill was 89 to 1. 
Representative Orr risked political ex- 
tinction, financial ruin, and even per- 
sonal danger. 
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The case of Representative Orr was 
selected from among many distinctive 
deeds in behalf of freedom throughout 
our land. The panel of judges who chose 
the example of Representative Orr was 
itself headed by a great man whose brav- 
ery and courage are a symbol of true 
Americanism, the illustrious Gen. Wil- 
liam F. Dean, of the United States Army, 
who won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for his heroism in Korea, when he 
defled the torture and humiliation in- 
flicted upon him by his Communist 
Captors. 

Other members of the panel of judges 
were as follows: James Carey, president, 
International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO; Mildred McAfee Horton, 
former president, Wellesley College: 
Henry L. Nunn, retired president, Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Co.; Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, presiding bishop, Protestant 
Episcopal church; Judge Samuel I. 

nman, counsel to Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman; Most Rev. John J. 
: Wright, Catholic Bishop of Worcester, 


Mr. President, it was the privilege of 
Mrs. Neuberger and me to attend the 
dinner in honor of Representative Orr 
and others at the Mayflower Hotel on 
February 21. Many Members of Con- 
Bress were likewise in attendance, in- 
Cluding the veteran and distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Sam Raysurn, of Texas, and the distin- 
Suished chairman of the Senate Com- 
Mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
James E. Murray, of Montana. 

-The chairman of the banquet was the 
famous public-opinion analyst, who is 
e of the board of the Fund for 
the Republic, Elmo Roper. Presenta- 

on of awards was made by Judge 

uel I. Rosenman, of New York City, 
Who served as counsel to both the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 

President Harry S. Truman. The 
Pulitzer-prize historian of the Civil War, 
Bruce Catton, delivered a most inspiring 
and scholarly address on the course of 
treedom and liberty in the United States 
from the time that Thomas Jefferson 
first raised his eloquent voice and pen 
a the iniquitous alien and sedition 

W5. 

I ask that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record the complete ac- 
count of the personal and political cour- 
age of Representative John B. Orr, Jr., 
Of Florida, as it was included in the pro- 
Sram of the American Traditions dinner 
Which was held in Washington, D. C., on 
February 21, 1957. 

There heing no objection, the account 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

First AWARD WINNER 
The story of the Honorable John B. Orr, 
Jr., has been selected for first prize by the 
— judges for the American traditions 


Mr. Orr is a native of Florida, a graduate 
Of Duke University and the University of 
Florida, ts a practicing attorney, a veteran 
Of the Air Force, and a member of the 


Florida House of Representatives. He is 37 
years old. 
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Six entrants wrote to the American tra- 
ditions project about Mr. Orr's record as a 
champion of free speech and of the other 
basic freedoms guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights. The first prize therefore will be 
divided among the six entrants. 

The writers of the six letters that led to 
the awards cited Mr. Orr's consistent efforts 
on behalf of minorities and in defense of 
civil liberties against attempts at suppres- 
sion and denial, 

These qualities and convictions were dis- 
played dramatically during a special session 
of the Florida Legislature in 1955, called 
to consider resolutions designed to preserve 
racial segregation in the State’s public 
schools. A freshman legislator at the time, 
Representative Orr stunned his colleagues 
by taking the floor in opposition to the 
measures and by casting the only vote 
against them. In mild and patient terms 
he told the members of the house: 

“I believe that * * * had we devoted as 
much energy, time, and talent to discover- 
ing means to live within the law instead of 
defiance of it, we could have found a 
way s.. 

“Perhaps the most dangerous byproduct 
of our activity in this special session is the 
attitude of disrespect for our laws and the 
principles of common decency that is de- 
veloping. To defy the highest Court in 
our land is unthinkable to me. 

“I hope that God gives us the wisdom and 
strength to conquer prejudice and bigotry 
and to renew our faith in our Constitu- 
tion.” 

His address promptly brought calumny, 
insults, and threats of violence. It was taken 
as a foregone conclusion that Representa- 
tive Orr, who at the time was a candidate 
for reelection, had committed certain politi- 
cal suicide—that he could not, as one cor- 
respondent predicted, get enough votes to 
make pallbearers at your political funeral.” 

But by setting this example of free speech, 
Mr. Orr encouraged others who had been 
stilled by fear, and he stimulated public 
discussion of what had been virtually a for- 
bidden topic. Community leaders and plain 
citizens who previously had been silent, 
wrote to express their agreement with his 
views; and many civic, fraternal, church, 
veferan, and other groups invited him to 
speak openly on a subject that- had been 
taboo. This he did during his election cam- 


paign—reasonably, candidly, understandably,’ 


and without heat. And when the election 
returns were in, Representative Orr had been 
reelected by 27,000 votes. 

Apparently the voters in his district shared 
the view of another member of the Florida 
Legislature who, though disagreeing with 
Mr. Orr on the issue in question, rose on the 
fioor of the House to tell his colleagues: 

“I want you to know that I respect this 
man. He refused to compromise with his 
conscience. If Iam ever faced with the same 
problem I hope I have the same courage.” 

Representative Orr reinforced and 
strengthened the American tradition by re- 
fusing to remain silent on a question of 
civil rights in the face of overwhelming op- 
position; by risking his political life to re- 
main true to his beliefs; by giving heart to 
many others of like conviction but lesser 
courage; by contributing to the free and open 
exchange of views which is at the heart of 
the democratic process; by giving the public 
the right and opportunity to hear both sides 
of a controversial subject; by proving once 
again that freedom of speech and discussion 
are held dear by the American people—that 
an elected official can break with prevailing 
popular opinion, take issue with a local cus- 
tom of long standing and, in 89 doing, earn 
the respect and the votes of his constituents. 
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Trouble Spots in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
while the eyes of the whole world seem 
to be focused on the complex problem 
in the Middle East, it is obvious that we 
must not forget that other areas of the 
world contain trouble spots—trouble 
spots that could spring into an explosive 
situation. 

The Tuscaloosa News, in its Saturday, 
January 26, 1957, issue, calls attention to 
the need of keeping watch on trouble 
Spots in other areas of the world. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WORK NEEDED on OUR FENCES 


The tense situation in the Near East during 
the past few months has caused the eyes of 
the world to turn from the always simmering, 
sometimes boiling pot of the Western Pacific 
area and its many problems, 

One of these problems becomes apparent 
when a map of the general area is examined 
and United States military defense bases are 
point out. These bases extend from a north- 
ern point in Japan to Manila and include 
installations throughout Japan, on Okinawa 
and central Luzon. They form a bulwark 
facing the bulge of Red China's eastern coast- 
line and are a vital and integral part of the 
United States farflung defenses. 

They are formidable installations and most 
impressive with their arrays of huge bomb- 
ers capable of carrying atom bombs thou- 
sands of miles and with many jet fighters 
sitting on ready. There are huge supply 
depots, warehouses, and mountains of equip- 
ment ready for any possible emergency, 

This is a comforting picture of military 
preparedness essential to meet the ever-pres- 
ent threat of Communist aggression. But 
shadows have begun to darken the picture 
and a troubling note of uncertainty creeps 
in which questions the precise military value 
of the entire system of bases, 

The first indication of this came from 
Japan when the United States proposed the 
extension of certain of its airbases there to 
provide adequate facilities for improved and 
late model jet bombers. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment gave the green light to the proposed 
projects, but when plans actually got under- 
way, public reaction, sometimes violent, com- 
pletely, and effectively stopped the extension 
and revealed most clearly that sentiment was 
against United States military tenancy in 
Japan. 

Other incidents followed—in Okinawa 
where. economic factors entered into the 
picture in the form of disagreement over 
rentals to be paid by the Army for military 
bases, and in the Philippines where disputes 
arose over title, acreage, and legal juris- 
diction on United States bases. 

It becomes apparent that the lessening of 
tension in this area of the world has given 
rise to an increased feeling of nationalism 
and the idea that the various governments 
and countries involved are no longer so de- 
pendent on United States military might 
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that they can afford to be generous with 
their welcome. 

We do not mean to infer that the United 
States is in danger of losing its positions 
in the western Pacific defense arc. But it 
is obvious that a reexamining of the situa- 
tion is badly needed and an effort must be 
made to more thoroughly understand the 
viewpoint of host countries. This would 
lead to a better working arrangement with 
our friends of the Pacific area and create a 
much stronger position for our country. 

At the same time it would be well for the 
various other countries and governments 
concerned to reevaluate their positions and 
reaffirm the hard fact and besic truth that 
they do need the power and might of United 
States military forces and that they will 
continue to need them. 

A closer working together will go a long 
way toward the preservation of this most 
important are of defense and may prevent 
the crumbling of this bulwark which could 
be undetermined by an increasingly hostile 
attitude on the part of the local popula- 
tions toward the United States, 


Tax and Spend—One Out of Four 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, all of us are now considering 
appropriations and the cost of Govern- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
very able editorial entitled “Tax and 
Spend—One Out of Four,” which was 
published in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax AND SPEND—ONE Our or Four 

When the Department of Commerce re- 
ported a few days ago that the gross na- 
tional product of the United States—the 
total value of goods and services—in 1956 
was $412 billion, probably few people paused 
to reflect on an important part of the 
picture: 

That taxes—and spending by State, local, 
and Federal Governments—accounted for 
nearly one-quarter of this sum. 

The figure itself is significant—$100 bil- 
lion collected from American taxpayers and 
spent for them by Government. 

But more important is the trend. At the 
beginning of the century governmental units 
collected and spent about 81,500,000, 000. 
That was $1 out of every $15 spent in the 
country. Now Government spends about 
$1 out cf every $4 spent in the land. 

If anyone is look for the deep-down 
basis for growing concern about Govern- 
ment spending, particularly the new Federal 
budget, here it is. For with a tax burden 
of $1,900 for each American family, on the 
average, taxes, spending, and trends are 
everybody's business. 

It would be misleading to suggest that we 
can go back to the ways of 50 years ago. We 
can't, Costs have risen, the economy has 
expanded, population has grown. It would 


be incorrect to blame all of the increase on 


the Federal Government. New records in 


State and local budgets are being set, in 


almost all areas, every year. 
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But it would be equally misleading to 
argue that the rise in Government spending 
and taxes is all due to international crises, 
the demands of security, and defense. De- 
Tense spending. according to the Committee 
for Economic Development, decreased in the 
past 4 years; nondefense spending increased. 
Besides, the spending of local governments 
rose drastically, and just about all of it was 
for nondefense purposes. 

These are facts every Congressman ought 
to consider as he prepares to vote on the 
$71,800,000,000 Federal budget proposed for 
the next fiscal year. They are facts every 
citizen and every taxpayer should study. 

For if the trend to more and more Govern- 
ment spending is to be halted and reversed, 
it will be because an aroused public recog- 
nizes the danger of letting the Government, 
rather than the people, decide how their 
money is to be spent. 


Freedoms Foundation Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day at Valley Forge, the Freedoms Foun- 
dation is honoring a number of indi- 
viduals who have made a contribution to 
basic liberties we all prize. Among the 
people being recognized today is Cor- 
poral Charles V. Gallagher of the Marine 
Corps whose essay, My Vote—Freedom's 
Privilege.“ was awarded first prize in a 
contest conducted by the foundation for 
members of the Armed Forces. 

Far more valuable than the $1,000 cash 
prize which Corporal Gallagher will re- 
ceive today is the knowledge that the 
simple eloquence of his essay speaks to 
all of us in unmistakable terms to re- 
emphasize the value of the right to vote. 
_ The essay in the form of an immigrant 
father's letter to his son in the service 
is something every voter should read. 
Under unanimous consent I am having it 
printed here: 

Dran BL: Your mother just gave me your 
letter and it sounds as though you are happy 
at your new post. You mentioned that.you 
will be there the rest of the time that you are 
in the Marines; if so, I hope that you con- 
tinue to enjoy it there. You did mention one 
thing that bothered me, though. You im- 
plied that it is too difficult to vote there at 
the post. Are you sure that you are not just 
too lazy? Son, remember what your people 
had to go through to get a chance to vote. 
It took your mother and me years of saving 
to get to America, and then more years of 
study to become citizens. But we stuck to it. 
We know what can happen in a land where 
the people don't have a voice in the Govern- 
ment. It is a tragedy that we do not want to 
see reenacted in this our new country. 

Bill, you are compelled by law to serve your 
country in the Armed Forces, but have you 
ever stopped to think why? It is not that the 
leaders of this great land want to break up 
your youth or keep you busy and out of 
trouble for a few years. It is to keep our 
country free from a dictatorial form of rule. 
We are carrying out a tradition started by 
Patrick Henry when he said, “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” Being ready to fight 
and possibly die is not the only duty freedom 
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imposes on us. No, son, there are things 
that are maybe not as glamorous but just as 
important to the protection of this country 
that we must all do. And one of them is to 
vote. Here is a little phrase that I copied 
out of a public-service folder that was dis- 
tributed in the shop the other day. It's put 
in a way that you being in the service will 
understand: “A citizen who fails to use his 
vote is like a combat soldier who fails to use 
his weapon. He risks not only his own safety 
but that of his fellows.” You and your 
buddies would have some rather strong words 
for such a man; but be sure they don't fit you 
before you criticize others. There are many 
men who are trying to take over this country 
without fighting. Your vote is your only 
Weapon against them, son. Don't lay down 
your weapon; don't jeopardize your freedom 
and that of your buddies. 

I hope these few words will give you the 
motivation you needed to get out and vote, 
son. Remember it's your duty. 

Your FATHER. 


Near East Versus Eastern Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from Mr. James Warburg 
appeared recently in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. 

Mr. Warburg is very familiar with the 
problems of the Middle East and of Eu- 
rope. It seems to me that he has really 
put his finger on a possible and untried 
solution of our difficulties in the area. 
We must, it seems, use the bargaining 
powers we have and we must start lead- 
ing, from strength, instead of standing 
helplessly by, threatening to do all man- 
ner of things that gradually become less 
and less possible of accomplishment: 

Near East Versus EASTERN EUROPE 

Once more we have allowed the Soviet Un- 
ion to beat us to the diplomatic punch, this 
time by means of the Shepilev proposal for a 
mutual hands-off agreement in the Middle 
East. 

Four of the six points in the Soviet pro- 
posal should be entirely acceptable to us. 
These are: 

1. Maintenance of peace through the set- 
tlement of all disputes in or as to the area, 
exclusively by peaceful means. 

2. Noninterference in the internal affairs 
of the Middle Eastern countries and full re- 
spect for their sovereignty and independence. 

3. Mutual renunciation of the supply of 
arms to countries in the area. f 

4. Cooperation toward the economic de- 
velopment of the area without attempting 
to impose any political, military, or other 
conditions. 

These four points should constitute a suc- 
cinct statement of our own objectives, if our 
purpose is to neutralize the Middle East and 
to assure its free and full development rather 
than to dominate the area ourselves. 

The remaining two points are: 

(1) Mutual renunciation of any attempt 
to include the Middle Eastern countries in 
military packs; and (2) liquidation of for- 
eign bases and withdrawal of foreign troops. 

These two points are unacceptable because 
they inyolve a unilateral renunciation of 
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bases, alliances, and in the case of Britain 
colonial possessions without any counter- 
vailing relinquishment by the Soviet Union. 
Russia has no bases in the Middle Eastern 
countries, no known military alliances and 
no troops other than perhaps a few techni- 
Clans 


Where we have missed the bus is in our 
failure to take the initiative with respect to 
Eastern Europe, where the situation is re- 
versed. 

The obvious quid pro quo for the neutrali- 
Zation of the Middle East, in which the West- 
€rn powers have certain preferential positions 
which admittedly threaten Soviet security 
in the event of war, is the retirement of Rus- 
sian coercive power from that part of Europe 
Which lies between the present line of de- 
Marcation and the Soviet frontier. 

The problems of Eastern Europe and of the 
Middle East are interlocked. The Soviet 
Union has taken the initiative in the area 
where the West is weakest, because of the 
existing remnants of the British colonial 
Position, the dependence of Western Europe 
upon Middle East oll, existing commitments 
“rising from the Baghdad Pact and the hos- 
tile atmosphere created by the recent Anglo- 
French invasion of Egypt. 

This observer has for months suggested 
that our Government should take the initia- 
tive in proposing a carefully phased with- 
drawal of Soviet and Western forces from 
central Europe, leading ultimately to a gen- 
eral European security agreement and the 
neutralization of Europe west of the Soviet 
frontier. This would have opened the dis- 
Cussions in the area where the West enjoys 
the strongest negotiating position. 

For us to reject the Soviet proposal out 
of hand—which is probably what the Krem- 
un wants us to do—would be the height of 
folly. What we should do is to accept in 
Principle the proposed neutralization of the 

dle East—and, specifically, the four 
Points first mentioned—stating, however, 
that we shall be willing to discuss the re- 

g two points only in the context of a 
nding Soviet withdrawal from East- 
ern Europe. Any other answer will leave us 
in a wholly invidious position in the eyes 
Of the peoples of the Middle East. 
James P. WARBURG, 
WASHINGTON. y 


The Keogh Brothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, they are 
8 twins, except in their twin endeavors 
n every worthwhile community en- 
deavor. 

Most of us know our very distinguished 
Colleague from New York, EUGENE J. 

Not so many have had the 
Pleasure of knowing his able brother, 

- Vincent Keogh, who graces our State 

Dun court with honor and distinc- 


F I am pleased to direct attention to the 
tn ie editorial which appeared in 
€ New York Journal American of Feb- 
7, 1957: 
Kron BROTHERS 
Basel dom is a community so fortunate as to 
ve two native citizens who have made 


thetr mark $ 
brothers. as notably as Brooklyn's Keogh 
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Supreme Court Justice J. Vincent Keogh 
and his brother, Representative EUGENE J. 
KeocH, have been life-long borough resi- 
dents. 

EUGENE was 29 years old in 1936, when he 
became the “baby” of the New York delega- 
tion to the 75th Congress. 

Justice Keogh began teaching at P. S. 183 
at the age of 18. 

The brothers traveled the road to success 
at a rapid pace as each added laurels to his 
career. 

But the Keoghs, in thelr energetic lives, 
have never forgotten the Brooklyn in which 
they were born. 

They've exhibited outstanding leadership 
and service to the community. The Flat- 
bush Chamber of Commerce wants all 
Brooklyn to know of the Keogh brothers’ 
untiring efforts for the borough. 

The chamber will formally honor them at 
its 42d annual feast, set for March 19 in the 
Hotel St. George. 

Borough and city officials will line up to 
shake the hands of these brothers, who are 
indeed a credit to their community. 

We would like to tender an advance hand- 
shake to the Keoghs. 

And congratulations. 


Reply to Wilson Remarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Florence (Ala.) Times of Febru- 
ary 17, 1957, there appeared an article 
which contained a statement by Bt. Col, 
Vernon S. Brown, commanding officer of 
the 78th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion 
of the Alabama National Guard, at Flor- 
ence, Ala., relative to the Wilson remarks 
about the National Guard. Task unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LOCAL GUARD OFFICIALS REPLY To WILSON 
REMARKS 

Lt. Col. Vernon 8. Brown, Florence, com- 
manding officer of the 278th Antiaircraft 
Artillery Battalion, Alabama National Guard, 
today issued an open letter to the citizens 
of the Muscle Shoals area challenging Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson's state- 
ment that the National Guard provided a 
refuge for draft dodgers during the Korean 
emergency and replying to Mr. Wilson's de- 
mands that the guard accept an arbitrary 
6 months’ basic-training period. 

Colonel Brown’s letter stated: 

To the citizens of the Muscle Shoals area: 

Within the past month, Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson has seen fit to cast 
doubt on the integrity and courage of the 
officers and men of the Alabama National 
Guard. In addition, Mr. Wilson has issued 
a decree that will require all future guards- 
men recruits to take 6 months training in 
the Active Army as a condition of enlistment. 
Whether by accident or design, this require- 
ment threatens to do grave harm to the 
National Guard. 

As commander of the National Guard unit 
in the Tri-Cities, I would like to present you 
with some of the concrete facts of the situ- 
ation. 

The National Guard is the oldest military 
organization in the United States. Before 
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there was a United States Army, a Depart- 
ment of Defense, or even a United States, 
National Guardsmen, then known as colonial 
militiamen, fought and died to keep the 13 
Colonies free from Indian attack and from 
domination by foreign empires. 

National Guard units fired the first shots 
of the Revolutionary War and, with the 
Regular Army and, later, the Army Reserve, 
formed the nucleus of our victorious armies 
in every subsequent conflict, including the 
Korean war. 

For nearly 200 years, when neither State 
nor Federal Government would provide ade- 
quate funds for training and equipment, the 
officers and men of the National Guard sacri- 
ficed of their own time and funds to make 
sure that at least some form of reserve 
re force would be available in time of 
need. 

Now we are asked to believe that this force 
which has striven so nobly in its country's 
defense for over 3 centuries became, dur- 
ing the Korean war, a refuge for draft 
dodgers, and undependable. What are the 
facts? 

Eight National Guard divisions and many 
smaller units were ordered into Federal serv- 
ice immediately following the outbreak of 
the Korean war. 

When it became apparent that the entire 
National Guard would not be called to active 
service, the National Guard Association made 
the first of several requests to the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the guard be 
mobilized. 

The purpose behind this request was to 
provide trained units that could be rotated, 
as units, into the combat zone to relieve 
units that had borne.the brunt of the 
fighting. 

The National Guard's request for all of its 
units to be called into active service was 
denied. Instead, the Department of Defense 
chose to rely on replacement by individuals, 
a system that already had proven disastrous 
to morale and to unit efficiency during World 
War II. 

Callup of individual National Guard units 
continued throughout the Korean emergency. 
In all, 1,833,600 National Guard men served 
in the Korean conflict with their guard units. 
Thousands more volunteered for active duty 
and served with units of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

A large proportion of the mobilized Na- 
tional Guard units, including two full divi- 
siohs and scores of smaller units, served in 
combat in Korea. One of these units, the 
955th Field Artillery Battalion of the New 
York National Guard, is credited with having 
destroyed 68 enemy heavy guns, 5 enemy 
tanks, 16 enemy vehicles, and with having 
inflicted 14,000 casualties on the enemy. 

Of local interest, the total Alabama Na- 
tional Guard was mobilized immediately, in- 
cluding all of our Tri-Cities units. Of the 
11,082 Alabama Guard men, 11,029 were fed- 
eralized. Many units were shipped to Korea 
within a few months of mobilization. 

This is, indeed, a strange way of dodging 
the draft. 

Of the officers and men left, a high pro- 
portion were and still are, combat veterans 
of World War II. What sort of draft dodgers 
are these? 

Of the men between 17 and 18% who 
were allowed to join the National Guard 
and become draft deferred, not one was at 
the time of his enlistment eligible for the 
Korean war draft. Each and every one of 
these became avallable for immediate Fed- 
eral service. Only because of them was it 
possible for the United States to maintain 
an effective Reserve force against the pos- 
sibility of a third world war, or the exten- 
sion of the Korean conflict. 

With this record in mind, I do not feel 
that any officer or enlisted man of the Ala- 
bama National Guard, even among those 
skeleton-size units that remained at home, 
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need feel any shame over his willingness to 
participate in this country’s defense, 

As to Secretary Wilson’s decree that every 
man enlisted by the National Guard after 
April 1, 1957, must take 6 months’ training 
in the active Army, the records show that the 
National Guard, throughout its history, has 
fought for some effective form of universal 
military training. 

The National Guard has recommended 
that instead of the unrealistic, arbitrary, 
compulsory 6-month requirement, a poten- 
tial recruit be given a choice between taking 
the 6-month training or taking an 1l-week 
basic-training period, 1 summer, and follow- 
ing it up with further training at his home- 
town armory and summer field training and 
where possible with attendance at an Army 
service school later in his enlistment. 

By this means, the high-school junior who 
enlists in the National Guard could, at the 
age of 17, complete his basic training in the 
summer vacation between his junior and 
senior years and continue his training with 
his own unit. 

I urge all of you to visit any of our three 
local armories at your earliest convenience 
to familiarize yourself with the rules and 
regulations, the training program, and equip- 
ment, and above all, the men of your Na- 
tional Guard. 

I am convinced that when you return 
home, you, too, will be convinced that the 
Alabama National Guard remains true to its 
proud tradition of sacrifice, accomplishment, 
and glory. 

Vernon S. Brown, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Artillery, Alabama 
National Guard. 
FLORENCE, ALA. . 


Spiraling Cost of Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, while farmers and ranchers of 
our Nation face subnormal income and 
mounting costs, so, too, do the people 
of America’s cities face a critical situa- 
tion as concerns the spiraling cost of 
living. 

Somewhere, there is something criti- 
cally wrong. While production prices 
on food and fiber of our farms and 
ranches spiral downward under the re- 
Jentless policies of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the end results in the markets 
of our land spiral in the other direction, 
always upward. Meanwhile, giant cor- 
porations set alltime profit records. 

On the front pages of today’s news- 
papers I read where the cost of living 
rose to a new record high for January. 
It was the fifth consecutive month it has 
set a record. Simultaneously, it was an- 
nounced 1.4 millions of workers would 
get automatic cost-of-living pay boosts, 
averaging about a penny per hour. 
‘Those few pennies, however, I do not be- 
lieve will materially bridge the gap in 
mounting costs of living. 

Obviously, there is a need for Congress 
to determine the facts, and take action 
in this mounting crisis. That is why 
today, on the occasion of this newest 
cost-of-living price advance, I am in- 
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troducing a measure which calls for a 
broad investigation of the rising costs 
of living and the widening spread be- 
tween prices received by farmers and 
those paid consumers for agricultural 
commodities. This measure asks the 
establishment of a joint congressional 
committee to carry out the investigation, 
and asks also that Congress provide 
$250,000 annually for this purpose. The 
committee could make recommendations 
on the basis of its findings to reduce the 
farm-to-consumer price spread so as to 
increase prices to the farmers and lower 
them to consumers, 


Contradiction of Erroneous Information 
Concerning Certain Military Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that certain erroneous 
information concerning the activities of 
two of the finest generals in the Air 
Force, Maj. Gen. E. J. Timberlake, com- 
mander of the Ninth Air Force, and Brig. 
Gen. Stephen B. Mack, commander of 
Shaw Air Force Base, has recently been 
made public by way of newspapers, radio, 
and television. In the interest of jus- 
tice and in fairness to these officers, I 
believe that the true facts should be 
given equal publicity. 

I can vouch for the authenticity of 
the attached article which appeared in 
the State newspaper, Columbia, S. C., 
on February 20, 1957. I know personally 
the people, both civilian and military, 
mentioned therein. 

I have contacted the officials of the 
Sumter County Citizens Council and 
have obtained an affidavit from two of 
its officers. These officials are men of 
the highest integrity as are all other 
members of the council whom I know. 
This affidavit states that neither Gen- 
eral Timberlake nor General Mack has 
ever attended any of their meetings. 
A copy of this affidavit is attached. 

The Shaw-Sumter Community Coun- 
cil, referred to in the article, has as its 
sole purpose the maintaining and better- 
ment of the fine public relations existing 
between the city and the airbase. A 
similar organization has been in exist- 
ence since the activation of Shaw Field 
early in World War II, and it was my 
privilege to serve as a member of this 
group prior to my coming to Congress. 
It has no connection with any other or- 
ganization. 

I feel that the FBI or some other 
agency of the Government should thor- 
oughly investigate the source of this er- 
roneous information and make a report 
of their findings to responsible officials 
so that there will be no repetition of such 
irresponsible charges, I am requesting 
Attorney General Brownell to order such 
an investigation, 
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The article and the affidavit follow: 
SHAW GENERALS Deny POWELL CHARGE OF 
MEETING WITH CITIZENS COUNCIL 


SumTER, February 19.—The Ninth Air 
Force and Shaw Air Force Base commanders 
tonight denied emphatically allegations of 
Representative PowELL, Democrat, of New 
York, revealed earlier today that they had at- 
tended. a meeting of the White Citizens 
Council in Sumter. 

The denial came after Representatlye Pow- 
ELL, 1 of 3 Negro Members of Congress, 
asked Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
in Washington today to investigate reports 


that an Air Force general had attended such 


a meeting at Sumter. 

Powe. wired Wilson that he had received 
“confidential information” that the Febru- 
ary 16 meeting had been attended by the 
Ninth Air Force and Shaw Air Force Base 
commanders, and that the meeting was held 
in Elks Lodge No. 855 of Sumter. 

The telegram was promptly turned over to 
the Air Force. 

Elks Club Manager W. Norman Chandler 
declared tonight that no meeting of the 
White Citizens Council had taken place Sat- 
urday night, February 16, or for that matter, 
at any other time. 

He pointed out that the confusion may 
have arisen over the fact that the Elks Club 
often plays host to meetings of the Shaw- 
Sumter Community Council, a group set up 
to better relations between the city and the 
nearby base. 

General Mack often attends these meet- 
ings, which have nothing to do with States 
rights or the segregation issue, according to 
members of the group. 

The last known meeting of the Sumter 
County Citizéns Council was held Thursday, 
February 7, at the Edmund High School au- 
ditorium, at which time Representative JOHN 
BELL WiLLIams, of Mississippi, was the fea- 
tured speaker. 

Prior to the meeting, a supper was held 
at the Elks Club sponsored by the executive 
committee of the Sumter County Citizens 
Council for the honored guests. No military 
personnel were present at this gathering as 
far as could be determined, 

General Mack said tonight: General Tim- 
berlake and I have never attended a meeting 
of the White Citizens Council (if that is the 
correct name of the group) nor have we ever 
been invited to do so.” 

A similar denial was issued by Lt. Col. B. 
R. Katz, special assistant to the Ninth Air 
Force commander, 

Timberlake is on a staff visit. inspecting 
Ninth Air Force bases. 

In his telegram PowELL had asked Wilson: 

“Does the Defense Department allow its 
commanding officers who are under Presi- 
dential Executive order to abolish all segre- 
gation to join or attend meetings sponsored 
by un-American groups such as White Citi- 
zens Councils, Ku Klux Klan or the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Would appreciate an immediate reply fol- 
lowing your investigation,” 

AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
County of Sumter: 

Personally appeared before me Robert O. 
Purdy III and F. E. Gibson who, each being 
first duly sworn, say: 

Robert O. Purdy III is chairman of the 
Sumter County Citizens Council of Sumter, 
S. C., and has been chairman since November 
1956. For 1 year prior to November 1956, he 
was recording secretary of this organization. 

F. E. Gibson is chairman of the policy com- 
mittee of the Sumter County Citizens Coun- 
cil of Sumter, S. C., and has acted in such 
capacity for approximately 2 years. 

We are thoroughly conversant with all 
phases of activity engaged in by the Sumter 
County Citizens Council and we have at- 
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tended every meeting held by the Sumter 
County Citizens Council for approximately 
2 years. 

We have read the news release which 
appeared February 19, 1957, wherein Apam 
Ciarron POWELL, JR, Congressman from 
New York, charged that certain commanding 
Officers of the Ninth Air Force and of Shaw 
Air Force Base, S. C., had met with the 
Sumter County Citizens Council at the 
Elks Club in Sumter and in which he ac- 
Cused the Sumter County Citizens Council 
ot being un-American and classified this 
Organization along with the Communist 
Party and the Ku Klux Klan. 

The Sumter County Citizens Council has 
Never held a meeting at the Elks’ Club in 
Sumter, S. C., as charged by ADAM CLAYTON 
PowELt. 

The Sumter County Citizens Council has 
never held a meeting which was attended by 
either General Timberlake, commanding 
general of the Ninth Air Force, or General 
Mack, commanding general of Shaw Alr Force 

„S. C., as charged by ADAM CLAYTON 
Jr. 
The Sumter County Citizens Council has 
never held a meeting at which any com- 
manding officer of Shaw Air Force Base, 
S. C., was present. 

We are informed that the date on which 
this alleged meeting was supposed to have 
Occurred was February 16, 1957. The Sum- 
ter County Citizens Council held no meeting 
ot any kind on such date. 

On the night of February 7, 1957, the 
Honorable Jonn BELL Wriu1aMs, Congress- 
man from the State of Mississippi, spoke in 
Sumter, S. C., before a gathering of approxi- 
Mately 1,400 citizens at a meeting which was 
Sponsored by the Sumter County Citizens 
Council, but which was open to the public. 

to this meeting, seven members of the 
ter County Citizens Council, including 
nents, were present at a dinner given in 
honor of Congressman JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
at the Elks’ Club in Sumter, S.C. Neither 
General Timberlake nor General Mack was 
Present at this dinner, and neither of these 
Zentlemen was in the presence of Congress- 
h Jonn Bett Wrturams at any time during 
is stay in Sumter, S. C. 
8 As to PowrLL’s false accusation that our 
er kantzation is un-American and is to be 
e with the Communist Party, we merely 
all attention to the fact that we have never 
Serp endorsed by the Communist Party, as 
the National Association for the Advance- 
P t of Colored People, whose policies 
8 OWELr so fervently supports with irre- 
foun headline seeking misrepresenta- 


Rosrrer O. Purpy III. 
F. E. Gmson. 
zi orn to and subscribed before me this 
st day of February 1957. 
[sear] EDWARD V. ATKINSON, 
Notary Public for South Carolina. 


When Sanctions Weren’t Imposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
wring article by George E. Sokolsky, 
isa h appeared in the New York Journal 
inate of February 13, 1957, is most 


ao Points up the fact that the Presi- 
nt and the State Department close 
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their eyes to all international inequities 
and open them only when Israel is 
charged with wrongdoing, if protecting 
one’s self can be called wrongdoing: 
WHEN SANCTIONS WEREN'T IMPOSED 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

During the Korean war, Red China inter- 
vened, took over the war, defeated the United 
Nations police (consisting mostly of Amer- 
ican troops), and entered upon prolonged 
negotiations over prisoners of war, negotia- 
tions which are being continued to this very 
day. 

Did the United Nations impose sanctions 
upon Red China? Not at all. Red China 
is not a member of the United Nations; 
therefore it could seize Tibet; it could take 
a chunk of territory out of Burma; it could 
create a sphere of influence in Nepal without 
suffering any consequences. It could stir 
up a war in Indochina and permit its terri- 
tory to be used as a military base. 

There is an enormous advantage not 
being a member of the United Nations be- 
cause then it is possible to engage in im- 
perialist war enterprises and not suffer any 
consequences. Red China, subsequent to 
these acts of imperialism, conducted an active 
campaign to be admitted into the United 
Nations and has encountered considerable 
sympathy and support, particularly among 
those Afro-Asian nations which apparently 
favor rewarding such improprieties by per- 
mitting a country to shoot its way into the 
United Nations, 


BRUTAL IMPERIALISTIC ACTION 


Furthermore, there has always been a 
cynical element in the State Department 
which prides itself on its ultra-realism and 
which therefore favors Red China’s entrance 
into the United Nations on the pragmatic 
ground that nothing suceeds like success and 
the torture and murder of American citizens 
are routine hazards of international relations. 

So, Soviet Russia, a member of the United 
Nations, sent an overpowering army, includ- 
ing tanks which rode roughshod over women 
and children, into Hungary to repress an 
uprising of the people for self-government. 
Never in modern times was an imperialistic 
action so overt, so brutal, so frank. 

Did the United Nations impose economic 
or other sanctions upon Soviet Russia for its 
genocide in Hungary? Not at all. There 
were about 10 resolutions concerning Soviet 
Russia's conduct in Hungary, but Russia 
flouted them all and laughed at the United 
Nations and its pretenses at power. Dag 
Hammarskjold, its highest official, wished 
personally to go to Hungary to see what was 
going on, but they would not admit him. 
They treated him like what he is, a paid job- 
holder of an international debating society. 

Did our State Department threaten to vote 
sanctions against Soviet Russia over Hun- 
gary? Don't be silly. 

Apparently there was even a denial that 
American radio facilities were used to en- 
courage the Hungarians to declare their. in- 
dependence, although the balloons could not 
be denied because they are demonstrable. It 
pays to be a strong power in the United 
Nations, with a permanent seat on the Secu- 
rity Council and the right of veto, because 
then it is possible to tell anybody to go to 
the devil, 

SILENT ABOUT KASHMIR 


India went into Kashmir the way Red 
China went into Korea and Soviet Russia 


went into Hungary. The United Nations pro- 


posed a plebiscite. India rejected a plebi- 
scite because Nehru calculated that he would 
lose the pleciscite. Parkistan suggested a 
U. N. police force to hold Kashmir in escrow, 
Nehru rejected that, too. In Kashmir, Nehru 
ceases to be the man of peace, the middie- 
man among nations, the gentle talking mer- 
chant offering the world nirvana at a price. 
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In Kashmir, Nehru is an imperialist, taking 
what he can take and sending his devil's dis- 
ciple Krishna Menon, to make a 7-hour long 
speech until nausea overtook that body, ac- 
customed though it is to gargling and retch- 
ing. 

Did the United Nations impose economic 
sanctions against India for its imperialism 
and its rejection of United Nations resolu- 
tlons? Not at all. The United Nations is 
silent about Kashmir, And the State De- 
partment is silent about Kashmir. 

It is only against Israel that the United 
Nations and the State Department seek to 
impose sanctions perhaps as a challenge to 
discover whether manna will truly drop 
from Heaven when the Israeli have nothing 
to eat but the sand of the Sinai Desert. It 
does not pay to be small and not to have oil 
wells and not to have blackmall powers in 
this current, pragmatic era. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, to fur- 
ther express the sentiments of the people 
of the State of Indiana in regard to Fed- 
eral aid to education, under unanimous 
consent, I include Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6, introduced in the current 
Indiana General Assembly, in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to resist 
the efforts of proponents of centralization 
of government to invade the field of edu- 
cation and usurp or encroach upon the 
right and duty of the people in the local 
communities to provide for and supervise 
the education of their children 


Whereas the matter of education of the 
children of this State is now, and always has 
been of utmost concern to our citizens, both 
individually and collectively, and they have 
never hesitated to provide funds through 
taxation and otherwise in sufficient amount, 
both locally and statewide, to meet their ob- 
ligation to provide proper educational facili- 
ties; and 

Whereas the differential that existed be- 
tween construction and/or staffing of edu- 
cation facilities and student population arose 
through no fault or lack of interest of the 
people but was caused by wartime stresses 
and conditions when all peacetime construc- 
tion and career planning, of necessity, was 
deferred in order that a maximum war effort 
could be put forth; and 

Whereas through thoughtful planning and 
economical and efficient use of available 
financial resources this State, and the local 
communities therein, have at this time, for 
all practical purposes, achieved an equaliza- 
tion between school facilities and school 
population without sacrificing quality of 
school plants or personnel, and, further, the 
office of superintendent of public instruction 
of this State, in cooperation with local school 
authorities has instituted an education plan- 
ning program so as to provide properly for 
the future population growth; and 

Whereas in recent years, through the ef- 
forts of certain national groups there has 
developed a strong movement to have the 
Federal Government step into or invade the 
education field on the pretext that the State 
and local authoriites are unable to cope with 
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the school problem, whereas the real reason 
therefor is to remove the whole field of edu- 
cation from the supervision, operation, and 
control of the people of the local communi- 
ties; and 

Whereas any such movement is objection- 
able upon several grounds, among which 
are: 

(a) Any Federal program must be regu- 
lated which in turn calls for creation, estab- 
lishment, and staffing of various boards and 
bureaus with the usual waste, inefficiency, 
and consequent dissipation of badly needed 
tax money attendant thereon; 

(b) Apart from financial or economic con- 
siderations is the even greater danger that 
such movement could and eventually would 
remove from the observation and control of 
the people of local communities the teach- 
ing methods, philosophy, source material, 
and like matters, thus paving the way for a 
subtle insinuation of the teachings of sub- 
versive ideologies into school curriculums and 
resulting in the possible warping, twisting, 
and poisoning of the impressionable minds 
of children against our democratic principles 
and processes; and 

Whereas since the very inception of this 
program of unwarranted, attempted usurpa- 
tion of these inalienable rights and duties of 
the people the State of Indiana has fought 
it militantly and unyieldingly, as a result of 
which the aforesaid national groups have in- 
tentionally, knowingly, and unconscionably 
issued reports containing absolutely false 
misstatements and discolorations of fact and 
truth concerning this State’s educational 
facilities and program in an insidious at- 
tempt to discredit, embarrass, and belittle it 
and its citizens before the Congress of the 
United States and the people of this coun- 


try: and 

Whereas such action upon the part of said 
national groups strengthens and confirms 
our suspicions that the tears they shed for 
the educational welfare of the children of 
this State and Nation are truly crocodile 
in nature and serve but to camouflage the 
ulterior socialistic motives they so poorly 
conceal; and 

Whereas the aforesaid distortions and un- 
truths by said groups concerning the situa- 
tion in the State of Indiana lead but to the 
conclusion that statements concerning the 
educational facilities and programs in other 
oe are equally erroneous and fallacious; 
an 

Whereas this State, and the citizens hereof, 
are now, always have been, and always shall 
be unequivocally, incontrovertibly and un- 
alterably opposed to any Federal invasion, 
encroachment, or infringement of the funda- 
mental right, obligation, and duty of the 
people and their local governmental author- 
ity to provide, supervise, and control, the 
education of the children of this State or the 
educational processes concomitant thereon: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Indiana (the House 
of Representatives concurring): 

Section 1, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby memorialized to 
reject any and all efforts to obtain the pas- 
sage of legislation by the terms of which, 
money would be appropriated and made 
available to the States, through grants-in-aid 
or otherwise for school building or other pur- 
poses, which either indirectly or directly 
would infringe upon the rights, duties, and 
obligations of local and State governments 
or authorities to provide, supervise, and con- 
trol the education of the children of this 
country or the accompanying educational 
processes. 

Sec, 2. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the following: 

1. The Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President, 
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2. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

3. All representatives in the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

4. The governors of all other States of 
these United States. 

5. The commissioner on interstate cooper- 
ation in each of the other 47 States. 


Savings Bond Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since 
1951 I have been introducing legislation 
in an effort to make United States Sav- 
ings Bonds a more attractive investment. 
In this session my bills are H. R. 2480 and 
H. R. 2481, both introduced on January 
10, 1957. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of February 13, 1957: 

Savincs BOND RELIEF 


Reports from Washington this week have 
hinted that action may at last be near at 
hand looking toward improving the relative 
position of the savings bond holder vis-a-vis 
other types of investors. The fact that the 
current rate yielded by savings bonds isn’t 
considered too attractive doesn't come as 
exactly an overnight revelation. In 1955 
sales of new E- and H-bonds, for example, ex- 
ceeded redemption by about $700 millions; 
in 1956, however, when interest rates on all 
other forms of investment were steadily ris- 
ing, sales declined from the 1955 level of $5.4 
billions to $5 billions and redemption rose 
from $4.7 billions to $4.8 billions. 

This trend has been even clearer recently. 
During each of the last 5 months of 1956 
redemption of these 2 types of bonds, tailored 
particularly to meet the requirements of the 
small investor, have exceeded sales. This 
week figures have been released showing the 
result of the first month of the new year, 
and these figures serve to dramatize the sit- 
uation even more sharply than at the time 
a similar problem was encountered 6 years 
ago and resulted in raising the rate on E 
bonds in 1952 from 2.9 percent to 3 percent. 
For in January redemption of savings bonds 
of all kinds amounted to $547 million as 
compared with sales of $465 million. While 
the 2 situations are not completely compara- 
ble, it is a noteworthy fact that cash-ins 
in January 1957 were the largest of any 
month since March 1946. 

What steps the Treasury has in mind to 
restore the attractiveness of savings bonds 
to their holders has not been officially indi- 
cated. A few months ago it might have been 
sufficient to change the pattern of the an- 
nual redemption values—which in the case 
of the early years of their life reflect an 
interest rate that is little more than nomi- 
nal. At present, however, with the ceiling 
on savings accounts raised to 3 percent and 
with long-term Government securities sell- 
ing on a yield basis of about 314 percent, it 
is doubtful that such a modest program of 
liberalization would accomplish any real re- 
sults, It would appear that at this stage of 
developments the Treasury can hardly stop 
short of asking Congress to raise the ceiling 
on the interest yield of these securities sub- 
stantially above its present 3 percent. 


February £2 
The Oil Price Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1957: 

THE Orm Price SITUATION 


Oil still is the favorite whipping boy in 
Washington, 

That's the only conclusion that can be 
drawn from the hue and cry over the recent 
price increases in petroleum end some of its 
derivatives—a hue and cry that completely 
ignores the age-old law of supply and de- 
mand, the cost structure, and other factors 
that vitally affect this industry the same 
as any other in the economy. 

Yet, it’s significant to note that in the past 
10 years all major industries have advanced 
the prices of their products with methodical 
precision and regeularity. There was scarce- 
ly a peep in Washington, Nary a stir fol- 
lowed these advances, 

But the recent oil increase—the first gen- 
eral increase in about 4 years—loosed a tor- 
rent of abuse upon the industry and a flood 
of unwarranted charges of monopoly, con- 
spiracy, and the like, In the forefront of the 
attackers was the coonskin-capped gentle- 
man from Tennessee—Estes KEFAUVER—WhoO 
seems ready at all times to take pot shots 
at the oil industry but never loses a chance 
to ride the bandwagon for higher peanut and 
cotton subsidies. 

The oil price increases can be fully justi- 
fied. In fact, the increases were long over- 
due and, in the opinion of those in position 
to know the real status and problems of the 
industry, are wholly inadequate to permit 
producers to meet steadily increasing de- 
mands and replenish reserves in the face of 
mounting costs. 

In the last 10 years crude oll prices have 
increased only 28 percent. During the same 
period average hourly wages paid in the pro- 
ducing industry have increased 61.3 percent, 
oll field machinery prices have advanced 55.6 
percent, oil well carbon casing 77.8 percent, 
oil well alloy casing 87.5 percent, carbon line 
pipe 117.8 percent, finished steel products 80.7 
percent, and automobiles 45.9 percent. 

Just since the last general crude oil price 
adjustment, in June 1953, the oil-producing 
industry has absorbed 5 rounds of increases 
in basic steel prices and 4 rounds of wage 
increases. 

In the face of these increased costs—in- 
creases that have put the cost of finding 
and producing petroleum 6 to 10 times high- 
er than it was 10 years ago—the industry is 
expected to set new records of production to 
meet increasing demands and, at the same 
time, continue discovery work in order that 
proved reserves may be maintained in keep- 
ing with the growing needs and in prepared- 
ness for any emergency. 

During 1956 the statistical record of the 
industry shows that demand and production 
increased approximately 5½ percent, but 
drilling‘increased less than 144 percent. This 
lag in drilling was due primarily to the fact 
that crude oil prices remained unchanged 
while producers continued to absorb mount- 
ing costs. 

There's a limit to the power of the oll 
industry, or any industry for that matter, 
to absorb spiraling costs, When that limit 
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is reached there is no alternative but to in- 
Crease prices. - 

That's the situation in which the oil in- 
dustry finds itself. The disparity of crude 
oll prices must be eliminated if the industry 
is to be able to meet demands and maintain 
Teserves at an adequate level. The recent 
price increase was a step in that direction. 
And, despite the furor created by the boost, 
it's doubtful if the increase is sufficient to 
bridge the gap between producing costs and 
justifiable revenues. 

A realistic view of the whole situation in- 
dicates that the oil industry, rather than 
being subjected to the attack now being 
Made upon it, deserves commendation for re- 
sisting so long, and at burdensome cost, the 
inflationary pressures which engulfed it. 


Our Share of the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Quincy (III.) Herald- 
of February 19, 1957: 
OUR SHARE OF THE BUDGET 


There has been a lot of talk about that 
$71.8 billion Federal budget. It is talk that 
ranged from minor key grumbling to 
Outright screams of anguish. And it is con- 
g. at best, for even in this day, when 
gets around to figures like $71.8 billion; 
— are just too big to comprehend 
ly. 

It is interesting, therefore, to read a more 
localized breakdown of the budget, as pre- 
Pared by the taxation department of the 

ols State Chamber of Commerce. 

Analyzing budget figures, the chamber es- 
tes that Illinois’ share of the big budget 

18 $5,356,280,000. And using the July 1956 
ois population figure of 9,432,000, that 
reaks down to $568 for each man, woman, 
and child in the State, or $2,272 for every 
family unit of 4. 
1 Going further, the State chamber calcu- 
ated what each county's share of the Fed- 
ral budget would be, on the basis of avail- 
able indices of buying power and sales-tax 
Collections. The results are jarring. 
P Getting back to the whole State's share of 
Si Federal budget, it is pointed out that 
Uinols will have to dig up $354,470,000 more 
it did on the last budget. 

It is reported, too, that the amount to 
borne by Illinois taxpayers is 6.4 times 
total amount of property taxes payable 

in 1956 for the support of all local govern- 
nts—counties, cities, schools, townships, 
Park districts, etc. Or it is nearly 8 times 
total of taxes collected during the fiscal 
Year which ended last June 30 to finance 
is’ State government. 
brcatting still closer to home, the county 
®akdown calculated by the chamber esti- 
880 25 that Adams County will cough up 
0,227,000 for the Federal budget, or 6.1 
the taxes collected for all local govern- 
Mental units. 

Neighboring Brown County, it is estimated, 
kaag provide $2,551,000 for the Federal 
48 exactly 5 times the total of local 
000 gets. Pike County would provide $7,598,- 

OF 4.4 times local budgets. McDonough 
th Nty would pay $12,970,000, or 4.8 times 

e total of local budgets. And Schuyler 
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County would provide $2,985,000, or 3.8 times 
local budgets. 

The relationship of local shares of the 
Federal budget to local taxes varies widely 
through the State, as might be expected. 
Peoria County, for example, would pay pro- 
portionately the most, $109,513,000, or 7.8 
times the total of local budgets. And little 
Putnam County would pay $1,411,000 toward 
the Federal. budget, or only 2.8 times the 
total of its local budgets. 

These are figures that bring close to home 
the cost of Federal Government. Think 
about them. They're worth some study. 


Federal Aid for Newell School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial in the Newell 
(S. Dak.) Valley Irrigator which thought- 
fully expresses why the so-called Federal 
aid to education is not practical: 

FEDERAL AID FOR NEWELL SCHOOL 


Congressman E. Y. Berry puts his finger 
on a matter of interest to some Newell people 
this week, when he writes: 


“FEDERAL AID 


“It appears to me that if States need as- 
sistance to carry on their educational pro- 
grams or their school-construction programs, 
it is either because the Federal Government 
has preempted the tax base or the State has 
never had sufficient tax base to produce the 
needed revenue for schools.” 

He continues that he has again introduced 
legislation directing that 1 percent of the 
Federal income tax collected in each State 
be turned directly to the treasury of the 
State from which it is collected for school 


use. 

“If the States need this added income for 
educational purposes, let’s give it to them 
direct without any Federal strings attached. 
The Federal Government already has all the 
machinery set up for the collection, there 
would be no additional payroll for either the 
State or Federal Government and no controls 
from Washington! —which we believe is the 
most interesting and worthwhile proposal yet 
to come out of the Nation’s Capital in regard 
to Federal aid for education. 

Another proposal under consideration by 
Congress is a big-sounding $600 million Fed- 
éral-aid program for our schools, Broken 
down, however, such aid would amount to 
around but $4 per capita. 

In contrast, Berry's proposal would retain 
in South Dakota about $800,000 or slightly 
more than $1 per capita. 

But in case of the proposed larger $600 
million Federal aid for schools and its rela- 
tion to the Newell school district—if the 
local district could show political and eco- 
nomic justifications for securing even a per 
capita share—it is interesting to note that 
the total wouldn’t pay the architects for 
designing half of our present school building 
needs. 

Nor would it be out of line to suggest that 
the pittance of Federal aid resulting would 
fall far short of meeting costs of submitting 
and securing approval of local. building 
plans by a Federal bureau which would be 
set up to direct such operations. 

However, the principal purpose of this 
writing is to allay the hopes of some local 
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citizens that the Federal Government is 
going to come to the aid of the Newell school 
district in meeting its building needs, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's White House Conference 
on Education, the largest and most repre- 
sentative gathering of its kind in the Unitea 
States, reported in December 1955 that “No 
State represented has a demonstrated finan- 
cial incapacity to build the schools it will 
need in the next 5 years.” 

We seriously doubt that either Berry's 
Proposal or that for a $600 million Federal 
aid program for the Nation's schools will 
be adopted by the present Congress. Even 
more, we doubt, if either is adopted it will 
help the situation now facing the local 
schools. And the sooner we realize that our 
lack of adequate educational facilities are 
costing our children more than needed school 
buildings will cost us, the sooner the tax- 
payers of Newell school district are going 
to insist upon being given the opportunity 
to solve their own school inadequacies, 


Flood Control by TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Chattanooga Times, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., by the Honorable Alfred Mynders, 
editor, appearing on February 2, 1957. 
This article clearly demonstrates that 
TVA is fulfilling the purposes for which 
it was established: 

FLOOD CONTROL BY TVA 
(By Alfred Mynders) 

But for the TVA system of dams and 
reservoirs, Chattanooga right now would be 
experiencing a major flood. Local rains 
hereabout and up the river a piece sent 
the water above flood stage, but the damage 
is slight indeed compared to what it would 
have been. 

The TVA has been managing the waters 
all the way from the mountains of east 
Tennessee to Kentucky Dam in west Ten- 
nessee. By spilling water from the main 
stream dams from Watts Bar through Ken- 
tucky Dam, TVA has kept the main stream 
lakes fairly low with reserve space for un- 
expected floodwaters and during the disas- 
trous flood in upper Tennessee, in Kentucky, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, TVA has been 
storing water in the lakes in the tributaries 
to the Tennessee River. 

Good old Norris Dam. Its lake has been 
the main stopper to the Clinch River flood. 
A day or two ago the Clinch and Powell 
Rivers, twin tributaries of Norris Lake, were 
pouring waters down at an estimated 80,000 
cubic feet per second. That would mean 
the greatest Clinch River flood in the 21 


-years since Norris Lake was impounded. 


And but for the TVA dams that great wall 
of water would be roaring down the Tennes- 
see River toward Chattanooga, the most 
vulnerable flood point in the entire TVA 
system. 

The Holston River was sending water at 
the rate of 37,200 cubic feet per second into 
Cherokee Lake. Two upstream lakes held 
back some of the water from Cherokee Lake 
and prevented it from being a greater flood. 
But for the TVA dams, the Holston flood 
would be joining the Clinch River flood in 
the Tennessee River. 
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The flood in the French Broad River would 
have added to the threat to Chattanooga 
but for the Douglas Dam. Douglas Dam has 
held back that flood of 31,900 cubic feet per 
second. 

The TVA flood-control machinery is a mar- 
velous thing. The experts at various points 
on the Tennessee system are in full coopera- 
tion all along the river. Indeed, it is under- 
stood that some of the TVA personnel here 
in Chattanooga have been on the upper river 
during the present flood threat, helping 
check on the great waters. 

What does TVA flood control mean to 
Chattanooga? TVA experts have estimated 
that the recurrence of a flood as high as the 
maximum flood of record, that of 1867, would 
do more than $105 million in damage at 
Chattanooga alone. The flood which TVA 
dams apparently have held back from Chat- 
tanooga in the present crisis might not have 
approximated that record flood of 1867, but 
it might have been serious. 

The TVA estimates that the control exer- 
cised by the present TVA reservoirs could 
reduce the $105 million damage from the 
maximum flood on record in Chattanooga to 

about $12 million. 

The Tennessee is the only river system in 
the world which has been so marvelously 
harnessed. And it should not be forgotten 
that the TVA Kentucky Dam Reservoir is one 
of the greatest things yet perfected for re- 
ducing floods on the Mississippi River. 

The TVA has nearly 12 million acre-feet 
of storage space reserved to control floods on 
the Tennessee and to aid the control of floods 
on the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

The dramatic demonstration of the TVA 
fiood-control system during the past several 
days refutes the oft-made charges by critics 
that the TVA is more interested in produc- 
ing electricity than in preventing floods. 

The TVA strictly observes the flood-control 
priority. 

As a 1956 report shows, in 1 year TVA 
spilled from its reservoirs water equivalent 
to 560 million kilowatts of electricity in order 
to maintain the reservoirs at the required 
flood-contro!l levels. Had power generation 
been the major objective, as with privately 
owned companies, the water would have been 
retained in the reservoirs for later use in 
generation of power. 

During the flood season especially, the TVA 
lowers its lakes in order to leave room for 
floodwaters coming in. After March 15, 
when the flood season is nearing an end, the 
reservoirs are filled as rapidly as possible so 
as to procure maximum electricity produc- 
tion. Although about 2,500,000 acre-feet is 
always reserved for flood control, by refilling 
the lakes after the flood season TVA is able 
to release water in the dry periods of late 
summer and fall to maintain the flow of the 
stream for power production and navigation, 

TVA electricity benefits every point in the 
seven-State Tennessee Valley Authority area. 
The flood- control system benefits Chatta- 
nooga more than any other town or city on 
the whole river. 

Love those TVA dams. 


Our Senior Citizens Still Have Much To 
Contribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 
Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
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Nashville Tennesseean under date of 
February 18, 1957. It calls attention to 
a new organization in the capital city of 
Tennessee called the Senior Citizens of 
Nashville, Inc. It-has as its objective a 
service to our senior citizens who have 
reached retirement age. These citizens, 
of course, have not exhausted their use- 
fulness. In terms of experience and 
knowledge they form a valuable pool. 
Many of them are still active and alert 
in business and other avocations of life. 
The editorial follows: 
Over SENIOR CITIZENS STILL Have Much To 
CONTRIEUTE 


Fourteen million people in the United 
States are over 65 years of age. At present 
they have a life expectancy of 13.3 more 
years. By 1975, a man of that age can ex- 
pect to live 14.5 years longer, and estimates 
are that there will be 21 million of retire- 
ment age. 

These senior citizens do not like to think 
of themselves as being a problem. But in 
terms of the social evolution that the Nation 
has been going through, the compulsory re- 
tirement idea on the part of business, medi- 
cal progress having added to life expectancy 
and failure on the part of most communities 
to take note of the peculiar status of these 
elders, they have become a problem. 

One of the biggest hurdles for those who 
have reached retirement age is that of ad- 
Justing from a hitherto busy and rather 
active life to one with time on their hands 
and nothing to do. ` 

The senior citizens by no means have 
exhausted their usefulness. In terms of 
judgment, stability, and dependability most 
can still do well as or better than younger 
workers. In terms of experience and knowl- 
edge they form a valuable pool. In overall 
performance, for instance, a National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers survey of 2,500,- 
000 employees rated 23 percent of older work- 
ers superior, 70 percent equal, and only 7 
percent not equal to younger workers. 

There are individual! difficulties, of course, 
such as health and finances. For the former, 
medical progress continues to help. For the 
latter there are increasing benefits such as 
social security pensions, company pensions, 
personal tax exemptions, and such. A great 
many do have financial problems. But over- 
riding this is the problem of adjusting to a 
changed life, and that is where the com- 
munity comes in. 

The Senior Citizens of Nashville, Inc., has 
taken a step forward in recognizing the ad- 
justment problem, and is establishing a 
permanent day center for persons of retire- 
ment age. It is the first such center in 
Tennessee and will include recreation and 
health facilities as well as adult education 
classes and personal and vocational counsel- 
ing. « 

In setting forth their plans, the leaders 
in organizing this day center have noted 
they are aware that these citizens want 
to continue to be useful to their communi- 
ties; want something to do whether it is 
a job or a hobby; need guidance and self- 
assurance to step back into an active role. 
The center proposes to aid them. 

But this is one center in one area. By 
location it cannot hope to serve all. It is 
a first step toward extraordinary possibilities, 
and it is hoped that this center can formu- 
late a policy of help, a set of guiding rules 
and solutions that can extend its ‘influence 
to other sections and other communities. 
By its own example, others may be encour- 
aged to similar action and by its experience 
avoid the pitfalls. As a start it is a com- 
mendable example of what community 
leadership can do. In its success will le 
large rewards both to the communities and 
to those persons who still have a great 
measure to contribute, despite age. 


February 22 
Arabian American Oil Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
I called the attention of the House of 
Representatives to the reports which 
have come to my attention that the Ara- 
bian American Oil Co., commonly known 
as Aramco, has been treating its oil- 
royalty payments to King Saud as a tax 
rather than as a royalty. If payments 
to King Saud or the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment by the Arabian American Oil 
Co. are treated as a tax rather than as 
a royalty, the Arabian American Oil Co. 
can deduct the payments made to King 
Saud from income taxes due the United 
States and thereby take its profits on 
Saudi Arabian oil almost tax free. 

The American people have made tre- 
mendous commitments of manpower and 
dollars to provide King Saud with eco- 
nomic aid and with weapons which have 
the principal effect of protecting the oil- 
production contracts of the Arabian 
American Oil Co. with King Saud. In 
the light of these developments and the 
tremendous commitments by our Gov- 
ernment, the structure of the Arabian 
American Oil Go. and its treatment of tax 
obligations to the United States Govern- 
ment are no longer a matter of private 
business which can be properly concealed 
from the American people. 

The American people have a right to 
know, and it seems to me that it is the 
duty of the Arabian-American Oil Co. 
to make a public disclosure of its con- 
tract with King Saud and its tax con- 
tribution to the American Government 
which has pledged so much to protect 
and preserve the integrity of Aramco's 
oil contract with King Saud. 

Following is a letter which I have yes- 
terday addressed to Mr. R. L. Keyes, 
president of the Arabian American Oil 
Co.: 


Mr. R. L. KEYES, 
President, Arabiun- American Oil co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mn. Keyes: Yesterday, on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, I made a 
statement alleging that for the purposes of 
United States income taxes your corpora- 
tion treats oil royalty payments to the 
Saudi Arabian Government as tax paid to 
a foreign government and therefore deducti- 
ble from income taxes due to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

In view of the tremendous commitments 
of economic and military aid made by our 
Government to the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment, which promise dollars and soldiers to 
protect Saudi Arabia and the government 
of King Saud, it is extremely important for 
the American people to know what part 
of this tremendous investment in the Mid- 
dle East flows back to the United States 
Treasury in the form of taxes, They are 
footing a tremendous bill and underwriting 
an obligation which may entdil the lives 
of American citizens. 

The American people, through their elect- 
ed representatives, are expressing their 
faith in pledging economic and military aid 
to stabilize the conditions in the Middle 
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East. It seems morally incumbent upon 
your corporation, which is the principal 
beneficiary of this situation, to make clear 
the intricacies of your organization and 
Your compliance with the spirit as well as 
the letter of the Internal Revenue laws of 
the United States. 

Your, cooperation in this matter is very 
Much needed to clear up the record. : 

Sincerely yours. 


O. K., So Drop It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial of February 17 from the 
Indianapolis Star: 

O. K., So Drop Ir 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, told a House educa- 
tion subcommittee the other day that Con- 
gress might as well drop the idea of Federal 
aid to education unless something along 
that line is done this year. We had not 
expected such quick, official confirmation of 
Our own recent editorial remarks that, “The 
Urge for speed in Federal action stems from 
an obvious cause. It's almost now or never. 

e way things are going, pretty soon there 
won't be any more problem.“ ‘ 

The way Folsom's testimony shapes up on 
analysis, the only problem bothering the 

ral-aiders right now is not the shortage 
ot school classrooms about which so much 
has been said. Rather, it is whether the 
eral Government is going to get there 
Tast enough to beat the States to supplying 
money, thus allowing the Central Gov- 
ernment to take out its percentage for the 
Support of an expanding new branch of 
‘eaucracy. 

With unexpected and probably unintended 
candor, Folsom told the House subcommittee 
that States and school districts throughout 

United States are holding up their own 
School-building projects until they see 
F ther Federal aid will be forthcoming. 

alsom added, “We ought to make up our 
da dae. If we keep holding out hope, well 
holding back construction. If we are not 
Boing to have Federal legislation, we ought 
know it now.” In other words, if the 
8 eral Government doesn't hurry, the 
tates will build their own classrooms. 
rue eme factfinding did not go far enough. 
th truth is that the States are overcoming 
hac, Classroom problem right now. If, as he 
hee there are additional projects which are 
ing held up to see which way the Federal 
Fe bag splits, that means there is no 
— blem at all that could not be quickly 
mia by dropping the whole idea of Federal 
‘Sia Classrooms now being built by States 

d local communities are more than twice 
R number needed to take care of all the 
rendren in the country who are on half-day 
Print Building programs already blue- 
leta oo will not only replace existing obso- 
enm cities but also keep up with expected 
ument increases. 

In the last 10 years the States and local 
tom Unities have been catching up fast on 
Naur 901 overcrowding which resulted par- 
Wor, from building restrictions during 

ld War IT. Building exceeded current 
ipaa Population growth in that period by 

000 classrooms. The excess construction 
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whittled down the shortage left over from 
war and is on the verge of overcoming it 
entirely, while going on to meet future 
needs. No wonder Folsom says Congress had 
better drop the whole thing if it doesn't act 
this year. 

The absurdity of Folsom's desire to get the 
Federal Government into the classroom- 
building business is apparent. The money 
for Federal construction would be supplied 
by the same taxpayers who supply money for 
State and locally controlled construction. It 
would pass through the hands of the same 
local officials, but with strings attached. 
Nowhere would fewer people, fewer expenses, 
or greater efficiency be involved. Federal con- 
struction would accomplish nothing that 
cannot be done better at the local level. It 
would only stack a gigantic Federal agency 
on top of the already existing State and local 
machinery, The man who pays the bill— 
the taxpayer—would simply get less for his 
dolar, 

Since the only emergency involved in 
Federal aid to education is the Federal fear 
that there won't even be the pretense of an 
emergency to talk about next year, Congress 
can do everyone’s pocketbook a service by 
accepting Folsom’s alternative and for- 
getting the whole business. 


TVA Handles a Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, IR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following reprint of 
an editorial from the New York Times 
entitled “TVA Handles a Flood,” appear- 
ing in the Chattanooga Times, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., February 14, 1957; 

NONCONTROVERSIAL 


As this newspaper recently said, TVA’s 
great demonstration of how to handle a 
rampaging river will cause the great valley 
development to be copied in more and more 
distant lands. Preventing an economic blow 
of at least $50 million in Chattanooga, TVA 
was fulfilling a purpose even more important 
than its electric power setup. 

The New York Times, in an editorial 
captioned “TVA Handles a Flood” points out 
that while there are arguments about TVA 
power, there can be none about the advan- 
tage of preventing a major flood. The New 
York Times declared: 

“A lot has happened since 1933, when Con- 
gress directed the newly created Tennessee 
Valley Authority to regulate the stream flow 
of the Tennessee River primarily for the 
purpose of promoting navigation and con- 
trolling floods. Electrical power was to be 
produced so far as may be consistent with 
such purposes. During the intervening years 
TVA has produced enormous quantities of 
electricity, and because of the pressure of the 
Federal atomic plants it is acti y producing 
by steam close to three-quarttrs of its gen- 
erated power. 

“But TVA still works at its original task. 
It has storage reservoirs capable of holding 
back 12 million acre-feet of water—or nearly 
enough to cover the whole State of Tennes- 
see, if laid out flat, to a depth of about 6 
inches. The reason that a good part of the 
valley including the city of Chattanooga, has 
not been inundated so far this year is that 
waters retained in the TVA storage dams cut 
the flood crest from about 52 feet to about 
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32 feet. A little damage was actually done at 
Chattanooga, but TVA probably saved the 
city somewhere between $50 and $100 million 
worth of damages. 

“In order to have storage space for ex- 
pected flood waters the reservoirs must be 
drawn down to relatively low levels. The 
result is that some of this water is spilled 
without turning the generators that produce 
electricity. A careful balance has to be 
maintained. To draw the reservoirs too low 
is wasteful. To keep them too high is to 
risk expensive flooding. So far TVA has been 
doing pretty well. 

“The establishment of the power facilities 
of the TVA stirred up a controversy nearly 
25 years ago that is still going on—al- 
though many of us believe that one of the 
great strokes of luck this country had dur- 
ing the Second World War was the existence 
of an agency that could feed power into the 
atomic plants. But there is no controversy 
about the advantage of not having floods.” 


A Great Plains Winter Wheat Farmer 
Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
following article I have received from Mr. 
Wallace R. Cleaver, one of my constitu- 
ents residing in Clark County, Kans., 
with reference to the farm situation: 

Recently, a manufacturer said to me, on 
learning my business was that of winter 
wheat farming, “You farmers have surely 
had a good racket for the last few years. 
The Government has been guaranteeing a 
good price for your wheat and now, in addi- 
tion to this protection for your business, you 
are paid for another crop each year in the 
form of soil-bank payments. I know this is 
true because, for the last year I've been hear- 
ing about it on the street, at our business 
meetings and on the radio.” My reply was, 
“Yes, I have been hearing these same reports 
and not one of them has come from a wheat 
farmer; now, please listen to the truth from 
one who has spent his entire 60 years in the 
Great Plains, the last 40 of them being de- 
voted to winter wheat farming. In order 
to help put the record straight, let me ask 
you a question: If, in 1953, you found it nec- 
essary, for the next 3 years to cut your factory 
production one-third from its normal output, 
reduce the selling price of your products 10 
percent and pay increasingly higher prices 
for everything you would have to buy, how 
long would you have figured you could stay 
in business?” The factory owner's answer 
was, “About 1 year.” “All right, I said, we 
wheat farmers of the Great Plains have been 
for the last 3 years trying to operate under 
just those conditions, In order to avoid 
stiff penalties for overseeding our wheat acres 
(above allotments fixed for us by the Govern- 
ment program), since 1953 we have reduced 
our normal seeding by one-third and the 
price guaranty in the form of Government 
loan rates has been lowered each of the 3 
years for the wheat we produced on our 
skimpy acreages. Now, in regard to the soll- 
bank payments, we do appreciate them in 
this time of extreme drought in our area, but 
the purpose of these payments was to induce 
further reduction of seeded wheat acreages 
and not necessarily to add anything to our 
skimpy incomes. It merely happened that 
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severe drought conditions beat the Gov- 
ernment payments to the punch in the fur- 
ther great reduction of wheat seeding in our 
Great Plains area. So we admit the soil 
bank money will help us hobble along.” On 
parting, the manufacturer and I agreed with 
the Indian who said something like, "Do 
not judge a man until you have walked in 
his moccasins for two moons.” 

But when business picks up for us again 
in the form of normal rainfall, and condi- 
tions, perhaps as soon as next fall, become 
good for seeding of winter wheat, where 
do we go from there? Due to the last 4 
or more years of short wheat crops, together 
with the added punishment of wheat-acre- 
age restrictions, hundreds of thousands of 
wheat farmers are like myself in that they 
havé nothing left but mortgages, empty 
wheat bins, and flat pocketbooks, We have 
again reached the status we suffered in the 
miserable thirties, the only difference being 
we went broke then on short crops and poor 
wheat prices with a dollar, if we had one, 
worth a dollar and a half; now, we're worse 
than broke“ for the same reasons with 
wheat acreage allotments added to the mis- 
ery, with a dollar, if we have one, worth about 
50 cents. With the present type of farm pro- 
gram continuing in effect, even if we could 
have our weather made to order, there can 
be no start for us on the road to financial 
recovery. Whether we accept the soil-bank 
payments or seed our small wheat-acreage 
allotments, in this era of “champagne 
spending,” we will have to continue fight- 
ing a losing game with the prospect of noth- 
ing but “beer incomes.” We were promised 
in 1953 if we'd go along with marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments for 2 or 3 
years, there would be ample rewards for our 
sacrifice; the big wheat surplus would be 
greatly reduced and, as a result, we wheat 
farmers could return to seeding our normal 
acreages and higher prices for the wheat 
we raised. We were granted the bigger crops 
but they were of debts and mortgages, not 
wheat. The higher prices came, too, but. 
for everything we have to buy and not for 
wheat. Now, after all of these years of 
drought and acreage reductions, we are in- 
formed the great so-called burdensome wheat 
surplus is still with us and that smaller 
wheat-acreage allotments and still lower 
wheat prices are in store for us. As a re- 
sult of 3 years of control by this ill-con- 
ceived program which proved itself ineffec- 
tive after the first year, losses to us farmers 
of the Great Plains have been many times 
what we may receive in the form of soil- 
bank payments. The introduction of the 
soll-bank program was an admission in itself 
that the acreage-allotment program has 
failed completely; but we were told, “Con- 
tinue to take the medicine as prescribed, for 
in the long run it will be good for you.” 

This brings us to the question: “Why have 
these years of restricted plantings together 
with short crops falled to make any appre- 
clable dent in the Nation's wheat surplus?” 
To almost any farmer in the Great Plains, 
the answer is obvious; we did not produce it 
so it had to come from the great area to the 
east of us known as the Corn Belt. Due to 
insufficient rainfall, we cannot increase our 
wheat yields by using commercial fertilizers. 
However, hundreds of thousands of our 
farmer neighbors to the east (according to 
reports from many representatives of farm 
organizations and from farmers themselves 
from various Corn Belt States) have been 
going all out in stepping up their wheat 
yields during the last 3 years. Whereas be- 
fore wheat allotments came into being for 
the 1954 crop, corn, soybeans, and other 
crops were much preferred; since 1953 wheat 
has greatly gained in favor in the Corn Belt. 
Frequently, yields have been more than 
doubled by using a field on the farm with 
the best soll and by a greater expenditure 
for commercial fertilizers. This results, in 
many cases, in a much greater annual pro- 
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duction of wheat on a given farm than nor- 
mally raised, even though the acreage has 
been rduced in order to comply with the al- 
lotment program. What has been the in- 
centive? First, probably the prospect of 
higher wheat prices resulting from the acre- 
age reduction and drought in the Great 
Plains area and second, the continued low 
prices for corn and soybeans. If acres alone 
filled the wheat surplus bins of the Nation 
to overflowing, the allotment program would 
have attained its objective. But since we 
have learned by the method of trial and error 
that bushels, not acres, are responsible, why 
don’t we do something about it? 

Bushel, instead of acreage allotments, is 
the only effective and at the same time 
equitable type of program, or perhaps bushel 
marketing quotas without acreage allotments 
would be a better term. For what has been 
going on since the present program went into 
effect, let's take Farmer A as a typical ex- 
ample in the Corn Belt. A's base wheat 
acreage in 1953 was 40 and his normal yield 
was found to be 20 bushels per acre, making 
an average production for his farm at 800 
bushels. In line with the acreage allotment 
for 1954, A was reduced to 30 acres with the 
mistaken idea his yield would be limited to 
20 bushels per acre in 1954 and future years. 
A plants his allotment of 30 acres on one 
of his better fields and applies plenty of fer- 
tilizer, getting a 40 bushel per acre yield in 
1954 or 1,200 bushels, a 50-percent increase 
over his former normal production of wheat. 
A repeats this procedure in 1955 and again 
in 1956. Now, let's see what happens to A 
with the proposed bushel-allotment pro- 
gram. We start with his normal base produc- 
tion of 800 bushels and set his 1958 bushel 
allotment or marketing quota (regardless of 
seeded acreage), at 600 bushels. If A de- 
cides to plant his entire farm to wheat and 
have all of his farm bins filled with wheat 
which cannot be sold, fed or otherwise turned 
into cash without a severe penalty, that is 
his hard luck, for 600 bushels is his annual 
quota. With the incentive removed to in- 
crease wheat production, A will no doubt 
return to his old standby crops of corn, soy- 
beans, oats, alfalfa, and so forth, and forget 
about wheat. The expected higher wheat 
price did not come; therefore, Farmer A may 
have received little or no reward for increas- 
ing his wheat production over that of pre- 
wheat allotment years; however, in these 
days of cost-price squeeze for practically all 
farmers, he cannot justly be blamed for 


ing. 

A typical case in the Great Plains area is 
that of Farmer B, who operates 600 acres of 
straight wheatland, as tenant, paying one- 
third, delivered to the nearest elevator, as the 
landlord’s share of wheat produced. B's 
normal seeding, before allotments, was 450 
acres and the remaining 150 was summer 
fallowed each year. The wheat allotment set 
for B under the present program is 300 acres 
with the normal yield of 16 bushels per acre. 
Two-thirds of a normal yield times B's allot- 
ment of 300 acres, at the present Government 
loan price of $1.90 per bushel, will barely pay 
a year's operating expenses. With the pres- 
ent program continuing in effect, B's farming 
situation is hopeless. The soil-bank pay- 
ments, if he accepts them for leaving his 
farm out of production, will merely offset the 
expense of tillage operations on the 600 acres 
in an effort to prevent weeds from producing 
new seed crops and to keep the soil from 
blowing; or perhaps some of the money from 
these payments would be used for seeding 
of cover crops which would be left to protect 
the land. 

The question may arise, Why cannot B 
raise maize, kafir, or other crops on his land 
which is not in the acreage reserve, thereby 
adding to his income from soil-bank pay- 
ments?” The answer is that over a large 
part of the Great Plains area, wheat is the 
only profitable crop which can be produced, 
especially with maize and kafir around the 
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dollar-per-bushel mark. The so-called tight- 
er solls are not well adapted to grain sor- 
ghums but grow good yields of wheat with 
sufficient rainfall, hence the reason for the 
term “straight wheat farm.” The average 
Great Plains farmer has only one possibility 
of paying his debts, new and old, and putting 
his farm business back in the black; that of 
being permitted, under a new farm program, 
to seed his wheat acreage each fall without 
restrictions and limiting him only on the 
number of bushels of wheat which may be 
marketed from his farm each year in the 
same manner as has been proposed for A in 
the Corn Belt area. Again returning to the 
case of B, with 450 acres of winter wheat set 
up as the normal seeding for his farm and 
the average yield at 16 bushels per acre, the 
base production would be 7,200 bushels per 
year. Like A in the Corn Belt, B's marketing 
quota would be reduced 25 percent from the 


base production, permitting B. without pen- 


alty, to sell, feed, or obtain the CCC loan on 
5.400 bushels of wheat each year. His two- 
thirds share of this quota, 3,600 bushels, at 
the present loan rate at B's nearest market, 
$1.90 per bushel, would bring $6,840 and this 
could well mean $1,000 profit for the year. 
If B should be lucky enough in any one year 
to produce wheat in excess of the marketing 
quota, the wheat can be stored in farm 
bins (his and the landlord's excess); if, in 
the following or subsequent years B's produc- 
tion is less than the farm's marketing quota, 
stored wheat may be marketed or fed or the 
CCC loan obtained without penalty, up to 
the amount required to equal the quota. 
When the Nation's wheat surplus is suffi- 
ciently reduced, both A in the Corn Belt and 
B in the Great Plains would be favored with 
an increase in their annual wheat-marketing 
quota. They should be favored also with 
better prices for all their products. 

What can be wrong with changing to the 
type of program which has been outlined? 
It can work no hardship on farmers in the 
Corn Belt, but should succeed in bringing 
about the reduction in the raising of wheat in 
that area which was intended in the first 
place. It will stop this continued unjust 
punishment in the form of acreage wheat- 
planting restrictions for wheat farmers over 
the Great Plains area who have contributed 
little to the maintenance of the Nation's 
wheat surplus during the last 4 years. And 
there is no reason why such a program can- 
not be successfully administered and super- 
vised. During and for several years after 
World War II, we handled many programs 
through State and county agricultural agen- 
cies and a good job was done because we had 
to do it. Those were emergency programs and 
so is this one, so let's get it done. It is re- 
grettable but true that the policy of the 
National Government has been and is to urge 
not only we winter wheat producers but 
all farmers over the Nation, in times of war 
or other emergency periods, to produce the 
greatest possible amount of food and fiber- 
Then, after a farmer has invested in more 
and bigger equipment and has his farm 
geared to maximum production, the emer- 
gency has passed and demand for his prod- 
ucts returns to normal. 

In this period of time between wars and 
other emergencies, to the Government, 
farmers appear to be considered more or less 
a general nuisance. Certain farm commodi- 
ties accumulate in storage to the extent of & 
2 year’s supply and to many men in high 
Government positions, the annual cost 
this storage seems an outrage and an al- 
most unbearable burden on the United States 
Treasury. These same men, however, may 
not hesitate in approving a multi-billion- 
dollar gift to foreign nations at the taxpa 
expense. Contrary to the thinking of some 
of these Government officials, we old timers 
who have seen more of famine than of feast 
firmly believe the day will come when e 
pound of surplus stored food and fiber 
be needed badly. In the meantime, 
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Millions of dollars spent by the United States 
Government for storage and care of these 
Surpluses stay for the most part in the United 
States and a goodly share of these millions 
„des back to the Government Treasury in 
the form of various Federal taxes. But prac- 
y all of the billions sent abroad ap- 
mtly goes down the drain. If the Ameri- 
dan farmers, whose business makes up the 
packbone of the Nation's economy, could 
de the same consideration from their Fed- 
tral Government as is afforded so-called big 
business, they would not, at this time, be 
orced to pay wartime prices for the things 
they have to buy and receive peacetime 
Prices for their products, 
er feature of the fresent farm pro- 
Which we farmers believe could be 
wan sed for the better is the Parity Form- 
191: We believe that using the years 1909- 
4 as a basis for wheat parity price, and 
to grains for that matter, is comparable 
the United States Post Office Department 
t the days of the Pony Express as a basis 
dom which to determine salaries for present 
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day mail carriers. The average price. my 
father received for wheat during that period 
was from 90 cents to 95 cents per bushel; 
corn. 50 cents to 55 cents; maize, kaffir, 
feterita and cane seed, 45 cents to 50 cents. 
(The higher prices mentioned were for No. 1 
grade.) These are prices received at the 
nearest market, Bloom, Kans., 1909 through 
1914. The 1956 Government’ support prices 
were approximately double the above-men- 
tioned amounts for wheat and maize and if 
corn loans were being made in that area, I 
presume the support price would be in about 
the same proportion. My father, having 
moved to Kansas from Illinois in 1889, would 
plant some corn each spring but seldom 
raised any; he was the first man to plant 
maize in the area and soon learned that 
wheat was the only crop which could be 
raised profitably on that farm, as far as 
grain was concerned. I operate the same 
farm today and the same things hold true. 
Below is listed comparative costs of items: 
1909-14 and 1956: 


Comparative costs of items 


‘ 1909-14 . 
Equipment to farm 600 acres; in- 
cludes 15 horses or mules, har- 


or 
H ESRT $4, 000. 00 
Interest on investment at 6 per- 
D 3 TTT 240. 00 
tion per year, 10-year 
1. Nad Sg; cg er e N 
im d owned (mother owns un- 
Bus, Proved, one-fourth tax) ) 15.00 - 
Pini trips to town, average 
Te TTT 50. 00 
ephone expense 12. 00 
Seman Ted labor, per day, plus board 1. 00 
ed (repair wells, binders, 
1.50 


F 
Carpenter, skilled, to build farm 
Carpe Hor 

ing Hainer b 

0 
eke te eee ee 
Pastor's call at farm, 30-mile 
b 
Rod ital room, privat 


and maintenance, farm 


— ment, 1 ear. 75. 00 

axes on farm equip- 

vine int. 1 rr . 20. 00 
ce, farm building and 

86 26. 00 

Pair han denim bib overalls 1.00 

Federa avy workshoes 2.00 


l income tax, 4 percent, probably none. 
Peate of Kansas, none. s 
Sie excise tax; automobile, truck, and 
3 tax, gasoline tax; State sales tax; 
Well l-security tax; and many others, as 
as taxes on money required to pay 
es, none. 


AS can be seen from the above data, about 
the Mant similarity between farming during 
both 00-14 Period and 1956 is the fact that in 
Mechans the soil is tilled. In this highly 
Costs Nore age with the farmers’ operational 
Year by ing established and increased each 
Peder the Nation's big corporations and the 
Periog , Government, why not select a base 
ining Which would be workable for determ- 
one 8 prices for farm commodities and 
not the ch is in keeping with modern times; 
to man horse and buggy era, In 1946 I talked 
thira o> Wheat farmers over the western one- 
Summer after the wheat crop of that 
aroung was harvested. Wheat was bringing 
Wheat fu per bushel and a popular make of 
foot one uns tractor, powered to pull a 10- 
could neway plow to a satisfactory depth, 

be ght new for $1,600. (At this 

the same make and type of tractor, 

new * a couple more horsepower, costs, 

thor) 000.) Those farmers agreed, 1946. 
uld replace 1909-14. Why not? 


1956 


New equipment to farm same; in- 
cludes tractor and required ma- 
chinery, etc.; no land or build- 


FFF $16, 000. 00 
Lam 960. 00 
Sams 1. 600. 00 
Same; one-fourth still unim- 

proved „„ 101. 64 
Same, with mechanized farming, 400. 00 
BING engin N aa eussae se 120. 00 


Same, for general work 7.50 
Same, driving tractor, et 10. 00 
Same (if obtainable), per hour 3.00 
pi T T ME e A A Gos er atiook 2.00 
Same, but no pills included 3.00 
Same (if obtainable) ........... 30. 00 
Same (if obtalnable 16. 00 
2 Ot leat ll eae pens ey E 750. 00 
CWG 120. 00 
Same (including tractor, com- 

bine, car, truck, pickup, etc.) 300. 00 
Same quality overall a 3.00 
Same quality shoes 6.00 


Federal, from 20 percent up and up. 
Kansas income tax, from 1 to 4 percent. 
All of them, and more being added. 


George Washington and the Importance 
of Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems proper and fitting that on the an- 
niversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington we should consider the great con- 
tribution he made to mankind in pro- 
moting and advancing the idea of self- 
government and the freedom and liberty 
of man to use his own initiative in im- 
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proving himself, and helping others to 
do likewise. 

George Washington's high ideals, his 
great courage, his patience, and his great 
talents were freely given in establishing 
the United States, and in following the 
ideas of Washington we have become the 
greatest nation on earth. 


I am including in my remarks the fol- 
lowing article by Dr. John D. Garwood 
on the importance of ideas, which I rec- 
ommend to all Members of Congress 
to read: 


THE IMPORTANCE OF IDEAS 


(By Dr. John D. Garwood, professor at Fort 
Hayes, Kans., State College) 

A well-known philosopher of the 20th cen- 
tury observed: “The ideas of economists and 
political philosophers, both when they are 
right and when they are wrong, are more 
powerful than is commonly understood. In- 
deed, the world is ruled by little else. Prac- 
tical men, who believe themselves to be quite 
exempt from any intellectual influences, are 
usually the slaves of some defunct economist. 
Madmen in authority, who hear voices in the 
air, are distilling their frenzy from some aca- 
demic scribbler of a few years back. I am 
sure that the power of vested interests 18 
vastly exaggerated compared with the gradual 
encroachment of ideas.“ 

Victor Hugo once said that nothing in this 
world is so powerful as an idea whose time 
has come. 

Another philosopher long ago said: “Tell 
me today what the philosopher thinks, the 
university professor expounds, the school- 
master teaches, the scholar publishes in his 
treatises and textbooks, and I shall prophesy 
the conduct of individuals, the ethics of busi- 
nessmen, the schemes of political leaders, the 
plans of economists, the pleading of lawyers, 
the decisions of judges, the legislation of 
lawmakers, the treaties of diplomats, and the 
decisions of a state a generation hence.” 

Throughout the centuries man has ac- 
knowledged that the pen is mightier than 
the sword, that ideas live on past battlefields 
and shape the conduct of man wherever he 
may be. It is not necessarily that an idea 
be right that makes it dominant, it is that it 
dominates the waking hours of some thinker. 
He in turn interprets it and puts it forth as 
the truth, and this truth in turn leads to a 
course of action among men. 


Thus, reasonable and prudent men are 
persuaded that this idea represents the good 
way of life. These men include our law- 
makers, our judges, our businessmen, our 
teachers, our laymen, It is in this fashion 
that a nation’s economic and social phi- 
losophy is formed, changed, or maintained. 

The American Revolution represented a 
new economic and social frame of reference. 
The Founding Fathers believed that: “Each 
of us has an inalienable right to life. The 
right-to-life concept requires the right to 
protect one’s life and right to sustain that 
life, sustenance of life being the fruits of 
one’s labor or, bluntly, one’s honestly ac- 
quired property. The right to life without 
these secondary and corollary rights is utterly 
meaningless. To secure these rights we will 
appoint ourselves an agent. It shall be the 
duty of this agent to do for all of us col- 
lectively but equally that which we have a 
right to do for ourselves individually. The 
agent (government) shall defend our lives 
and our livelihoods, shall invoke a common 
Justice, and shall keep the records incidental 
thereto. It will otherwise leave us free to 
pursue our own interests, whatever our in- 
terests may be.“ 

These ideas were revolutionary In that the 
people had made themselves completely 
sovereign, Government was relegated to the 
position of a servant of the people. The in- 
dividual was to keep the fruits of his labor. 
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The 20th century has been one of change 
of ideas in economics. The magnitude of 
the conflict in labor and industrial relations, 
the demand for protective legislation of vari- 
ous kinds, the demand for price supports and 
subsidies, the stupendous costs of two world 
wars in a generation, the concomitant 
problem of inflation and debt management, 
the stringent tax program necessitated by 
increased Government spending, these are 
forces of imponderable import on the think- 
ing in the fleld of economics. 

In the midst of change in ideas concern- 
ing the truth, in a half century where con- 
cepts have been streamlined and tailored 
to particular situations, it may be worthwhile 
to turn bagk and examine the initial prem- 
ises upon which our economy was founded. 

Professional economists will readily recog- 
nize the premises as those expounded by the 
great Scot economist Adam Smith in his 
epoch making book Wealth of Nations, 
These were the ideas upon which our cap- 
jtalistic ideology was founded. 

How should an economic system be organ- 
ized? The classical economists of which 
Smith was one, talked in terms of competi- 
tion as the regulator of the economy, Í. e., 
competition as an allocator of resources, as 
the determinant of prices—determined in a 
cqmpetitive market. Thus, what is to be 
produced, how it should be produced, and 
who shall get it, all are determined by price 
and competition freely operative. 

The classicists postulated private owner- 
ship of the means of production as a neces- 
sary ingredient if a nation were to become 
wealthy and powerful. Thus, private prop- 
erty and right of inheritance were deemed es- 
sential. Profit was visualized as the carrot 
to induce production and motivate activity. 
Firms would go into a field If a profit were 
possible and thus produce only those” goods 
wanted by consumers who were willing to 
pay the price. 

Freedom of contract and the rights and 
duties of contract were part of the capitalis- 
tic ideology. 

The principle of laissez faire dominated 
classical economics. It was believed that if 
Government would keep hands off the econ- 
omy, self-interest of individuals would lead 
them into channels of activity most salutary 
for themselves and hence most beneficial for 
society. It was thought that the public weal 
would be maximized only by a minimum of 
Government interference. The Government 
would presumably protect its citizens from 
foreign foes and from brigands and lawbreak- 
ers at home. 

Individual freedom, unfettered economic 
and social activity, is the sine qua non of 
Smith’s thinking. In his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments (1759) on the Character of Virtue 
he makes these observations: 5 

“As he (the individual) grows up, he soon 
learns that some care and foreseight are neç- 
essary for providing the means of gratifying 
those natural appetities, of procuring pleas- 
ure and avoiding pain, of procuring the agree- 
able and avoiding the disagreeable tempera- 
ture of heat and cold. In the proper direc- 
tion of this care and foresight consists the 
are of preserving and increasing what is 
called his external fortune. 

“Though it is in order to supply the neces- 
sities and conveniences of the body that the 
advantages of external fortune are originally 
recommended to us, yet we cannot live long 
in the world without perceiving that the re- 
spect of equals, our credit and rank in the so- 
ciety we live in, depend very much upon the 
degree in which we possess, or are supposed 
to possess, those advantages. The desire of 
becoming the proper objects of this respect, 
of deserving and obtaining credit and rank 
among our equals, is perhaps the strongest 
of all our desires; and our anxiety to obtain 
the advantages of fortune is, accordingly 
much more excited and irritated by this de- 
sire than by that of supplying all the neces- 
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sities and conveniences of the body, which 
are always very easily supplied. 

“In the steadiness of his industry and fru- 
gality, in his steadily sacrificing the ease and 
enjoyment of the present moment for the 
probable expectation of the still greater ease 
and enjoyment of a more distant but more 
lasting period of time, the prudent man is 
always supportéd and rewarded by the entire 
approbation of the impartial spectator, and 
of the representative of the impartial spec- 
tator, the man within the breast. 

“The wisdom of every state of common- 
wealth endeavors, as well as it can, to em- 
ploy. the force of the society to restrain those 
who are subject to its authority from hurt- 
ing or disturbing the happiness of one an- 
other. The rules which it establishes for this 
purpose constitute the civil and criminal 
law of each particular state of the country. 
The principles upon which those rules either 
are or ought to be founded, are the subject 
of a particular science of all sciences by far 
the most important, but hitherto, perhaps, 
the least cultivated—that of natural juris- 
prudence; concerning which it belongs not to 
our present subject to enter into any detail, 
A sacred and religious regard not to hurt or 
disturb in any respect the happiness of our 
neighbor, even in those cases where no law 
can properly protect him, constitutes the 
character of the perfectly innocent and just 
man. > 

“Every man, as the Stoics used to say, 
is first and principally recommended to his 
own care; and every man is certainly, in 
every respect, fitter and abler to take care 
of himself than of any other person. Every 
man feels his own pleasures and his own 
pains more sensibly than those of other 
people. The former are the original sensa- 
tions—the latter the refiected or sympathetic 
images of those sensations. The former may 
be said to be the substances—the latter the 
shadow.” 

This concept of individual well being is 
nowhere more striking in evidence than in 
the early history of our country. When 
the early settlers came to this country each 
family made the things it needed, i. e., the 
family grew its own food, spun its own 
yarn, made its own cloth and clothes, built 
its own house. The pioneer knew that his 
welfare depended upon his individual efforts. 

As the number of settlers increased and 
towns came into being, people stopped doing 
everything for themselves. One man would 
fish, another would grow wheat. Another 
would make shoes. 

When the fisherman traded fish for wheat 
and the farmer wheat for fish, each knew 
he was trading his own work for the work 
of another. Because each knew how hard 
he had worked, each wanted to get the most 
he could for his work. Hence, each would 
bargain very competitively. If trade oc- 
curred, it took place because each thought 
it to his advantage to trade. Money lubri- 
cated the wheels of trade and commerce. 

Many of the early settlers came to America 
to get away from the force of government. 
The concept of the individual and his rights 
to act singly or in concert as he wished, was 
burned deep in the hearts of these people 
from the coasts of Europe. 

In both Plymouth and Jamestown the 
colonies started out by putting all their food 
in a common storehouse and letting each 
family share it. The plan did not work 
well. Unmarried men did not like to work 
to support the wives and children of other 
men. Fathers of families did not like their 
wives to wash clothes for unmarried men. 
Lazy colonists did not do their share—and 
the hard-working ones did not like to raise 
food for the lazy. 

In both settlements the people almost 
starved—then they stopped trying to live in 
common, They let each person work for 
himself and his family. Conditions im- 
proved almost at once. The colonists soon 
had enough to eat. 
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As trade increased, stores, warehouses, and 
ships were needed. Farsighted men saw that 
the colonists would be willing to pay for 
these additional trade conveniences, Thus, 
these men looked ahead, saved enough money , 
to stock the stores, build the ships, and the 
warehouses, 

For their work these men were rewarded 
with profits in place of wages. 

The concept of the rights of private prop- 
erty became engendered in the minds of peo- 
ple. It was apparent that all profited by 
respecting the right of each individual to 
use his capacities and property as he saw 
fit. z 

Briefiy, although the colonists did not 
speak the academic jargon and the great- 
majority of them did not know of Adam 
Smith, nevertheless, experience indicated, 
that Smith's economic philosophy worked. 

Thus, competition, the free market, re- 
spect for private property, rewards for work. 
and limited Government action made for 
a hearty, prosperous, and dynamic econ- 
omy. Where these principles were violated 
the group suffered. The colonists learned 
their lessons well. 

Following Smith's rules of individual and 
collective conduct, Americans have won the 
highest. standard of living on earth. In less 
than two lifetimes they swarmed across the 
mountains and plains to the Pacific Ocean. 
Everywhere they went they invented some 
better way to do something. They invented 
the cotton gin, the steel plow, the reaper: 
and interchangeable machine parts. They 
put the steam engine to work. They made 


the first practical use of electric motors. 


Each of these inventions and developments 
made it possible to get more work done in 
less time with less human energy. 

At the present time in the United States 
machines do about 94 percent of the physical 
work, animal power 3 percent, and manpower 
3 percent. In 1850 it was manpower 15 per- 
cent, animal power 79 percent, and machine 
power 6 percent. As late as 1900 it was man- 
power 10 percent, animal power 52 percent 
and machine power 38 percent. 

Use of machines means capital invested, 
invested capital results from savings, and 
savings accrue because the saver has not 
spent all of his money for consumption. Our 
economic frame of reference has created ® 
situation where more could be produced than 
consumed and, at the same time, has per- 
mitted these savings to be used as the owner 
saw fitto use them. The end product of this 
has meant the highest standard of living in 
the world. 

In 1956 the people of the United States 
with a sixth of the land surface of the world, 
with about 6½ percent of the world's popu- 
lation, produced 60 percent of the world’s 
goods. The United States gross national 
product in 1956 was at an alltime high of 
$412 billion, a figure larger than the most 
optimistic had hoped for. 

The United States spent more on highways 
alone than the entire value of Norway's econ- 
omy. New-home construction totaled moré 
than the total economy of Spain. New-cat 
construction was greater than the combined 
economies of Mexico, Denmark, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Americans own three-fourths of all the 
automobiles of the world. They own ha 
of the world’s telephones, half of the world’s 
radios, three-fourths of the television sets. 

Two-thirds of all oil utilized is used in 
the United States half of the world’s cofee 
consumption takes place in the United States. 
Two-thirds of the world’s silk finds its way 
to American markets. 

American factory workers earn more real 
wages than any worker in the world. The 
United States factory worker can buy about 
four suits of clothes with a month's wages, 
the Russian a half a suit. 

An American worker earns about $10 in an 


.8-hour day, the Englishman about $4.22, the 


Russian under communism about 99 cents. 
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In the fleld of housing we have about 8 
times as much living space per person as the 
People of Russia. More than half of all 
American families own their own homes. 

Americans are so used to having enough 
to eat that they forget that about half of 
the people of the world go to bed each night 
hungry. The Americans are about the only 
large group of people in the world who never 
has had a famine. Until a little over a 
hundred years ago famine came frequently 
even in Europe: 

Mankind has been on the earth a long 
time. Records go back about 6,000 years. 
Two-thirds of known history happened be- 
fore the birth of Christ. It was 1,492 years 
from the birth of Christ to the discovery of 
America. It was almost 300 years more be- 
fore our Constitution was adopted. We have 
been under our Constitution less than 200 
Fears. 

Our life as a nation is only a wink in the 
eye of history. Yet in that short time Amer- 

ms have made a record that exceeded all 
man's previous hopes. Two of the main rea- 
sons for this almost unbelievable achieve- 
ment have been individual freedom of choice 
and personal freedom of action. 

We overlook the virtue of the old, the tried, 
the proven. There are some old things that 
made this country. There is the old virtue 
Of religious faith. There are the old virtues 
Of integrity and the whole truth. There is 
the old yirtue of incorruptible service and 
honor in public office. 

There are the old virtues of economy in 
Government, of self-reliance, thrift, and in- 
dividual liberty. There are the old virtues 
ot patriotism, real love of country and will- 
ingness to sacrifice for it. These old ideas 
are very inexpensive. They would even help 
to win hot and cold wars. 

But some of these old things are slipping 

y in American life, And if they slip too 
Tar, the lights will go out in in America, even 
ot we win these hot and cold wars. 


Rural Slums Mold Indian of Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr, BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include part of an article by Carl 

Wan. Minneapolis Tribune staff writer, 
Printed in the February 18, 1957, issue. 

. Rowan presents a vivid word por- 
trayal of the extreme poverty and hard- 
Ps of everyday living experienced by 
the Standing Rock Sioux Indians. My 
home is on the Standing Rock and I can 
Verify the dire need of many of these 
le. One of the greatest challenges 
facing our Nation is the need to improve 
°pportunity for our first Americans. 
e plight of many American Indians 
y, approaches a national disgrace. 

The article follows: 

THE RESERVATION: SANCTUARY FoR Mis- 
ERY— RURAL SLUMS MOLD INDIAN oF TODAY 
You walk down what seems an endless dirt 

leaning against a chill wind that sets 

dust dancing in little pirouettes. All 

pound you, ugly brown hills hide the 
orizon. 


A round-faced child in an oversized red 
Stess—probably the gift from some church 
™ission—screams as she patters barefoot 
along the road. 
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To your left stands a cluster of cabins— 
logs stuck together with mud. Behind them 
the day's wash for many families flutters in 
the breeze. » 

Four small sets of eyes peek from a hole in 
& one-room cabin where you stop to chat 
with with an old man who sits watching 
chokecherry patties drying under a brush 
tent. 


The 11 persons in that cabin found cool 
refuge under these matted branches during 
the summer when the sun beat down s0 
mercilessly on the barren prairie. 

Now the bright white spire of a little 
church breaks the pattern of squalor and 
stands, with the red gasoline tank in front 
of the rickety post office, as the first notice- 
able symbols of the 20th-century America. 

This is Indian country—Bullhead, S. Dak. 
You are on the Standing Rock Sioux Reser- 
vation. 

This land is in America, but not of it. The 
people who live here are Americans, but they 
are not quite citizens. 

These are Indians—frail old men, weary old 
women, crying little girls and undernourished 
little boys almost hopelessly wedded to land 
once forced upon them as perpetual sanc- 
tuary. 

They are people tied by time to a land that 
was to be their refuge against the invading 
white man as long as the grass shall grow. 

The grass grows exceedingly short here 
these days, and few white men seem eager to 
invade this sanctuary. Still the Indian stays, 
for this is home; the world outside has gone 
off and left him, unprepared and unable to 
prepare himself to be a part of it. 

You move on to Cannon Ball, to Wakpala, 
to Fort Yates, and Little Eagle, and the pic- 
ture is the some: 1,064,122 acres of rural 
slums, 

Here families try to live on less than $800 a 
year in a country enjoying the highest 
standard of living known to mankind—a 
country where the average family lives on 
four times as much. 

Out of every 100 families, you find 61 of 
them in log cabins, most of them of a single 
room; 15 of them in inadequate frame 
dwellings; 24 of them in tents, tarpaper 
shacks, and miscellaneous dwellings of un- 
believable crudity. 


Russia Wants All Without Risk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
perience must, or at least should, teach 
us that the insatiable appetite for power 
and control of Russia will stop at noth- 
ing to take all she can with force if nec- 
essary, without risk, if possible. 

Here is an excellent article by Harold 
Lamb on Russia’s mad drive for power 
and control: 

Russia WANTS ALL WITHOUT RISK 

Once a brilliant statesman was asked the 
question: “What does Russian policy want?“ 
He answered: It's really quite simple. The 
Russians want anything they can get.” 

That was said a half century ago, but it's 
still the best answer to the question. With 
one amendment, however. They want what 
they can get outside their frontiers, without 
risk, That means without war. * 

The, record of history shows that they 
move with military force only when the way 
is safe. During the autumn of 1939, for in- 
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stance, the Red army occupied half of Po- 
land only after the German Wehrmacht had 
crushed the Polish Army; Moscow pinched 
off the small Baltic States of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia only when that same power- 
ful German Army was occupied in taking 
over. most of Europe. 

,Muscovite power did invade Finland that 
winter, expecting Finnish resistance to be 
a pushover, which did not prove to be the 
case. Years later Moscow pushed Balkan 
Communist forces into war, to take over con- 
trol in Greece, and when the Yugoslavs were 
excommunicated, that effort had to stop; 
the North Korean Army was utilized in Ko- 
rea, to be backed up by the Chinese Com- 
munist not 


At the same time, however, Moscow got 
full control of the outer narrow Sea of 
Okhotsk, off Japan, by the very safe process 
of accepting it as a gift from us and our 
allies; she claimed control of the Baltic by 
simply occupying what had been the Polish 
and German Baltic coast; she tried to round 
out her hold on the Caspian in 1945-46 by 
taking over the Iranian coast but was warned 
off; she moved to “protect” the strategic Dar- 
danelles Strait on behalf of her satellites, 
Bulgaria and Rumania, but the Turks would 
have none of such protection. (An Ameri- 
can general officer at AMAT in Turkey told 
me a couple of years later: We estimate it 
would cost the Soviet Union 750,000 casual- 
ties to fully invade Turkey.”) No such at- 
tack was made. 

That is one reason why the Baghdad Pact 
has become important. Both Turkey and 
Iran haye a frontier of close to 1,000 miles 
with the Red army outposts; the Afghan- 
Soviet frontier stretches for 600 miles, end- 
ing in the mountainous corner of Pakistan. 

Iraq does not adjoin the territory of the 
Soviet Union but stands between Turkey 
and Iran squarely in the path now sought 
by the Muscovites toward the great oil fields 
and the southern ocean. Accordingly both 
Turkey and Iran have old trade ties and 
hence economic interests with the Muscovite 
state. 

Singly, none of the four pact-frontage na- 
tions could hope to withstand a fullscale 
Soviet invasion for long.* United, they could 
make such an invasion a painful and costly 
experience for Moscow. With their combined 
frontier (except for Afghanistan, which was 
visited by Messrs. Khrushchey and Bulganin 
14 months ago) backed as it now is by the 
power of the United States, the way to 
military invasion of the rich Middle East by 
Moscow appears to be blocked as long as the 
pact holds good. The cost outweighs the 
possible profits. 

Accordingly the pact drew upon it the ire 
of Marshal Bulganin in his summing-up 
address of December 1955, to the Supreme 
Soviet, as—he proclaimed— a military group- 
ing“ and “a manifestation of colonialism in 
a new form.” 

There must be force available to the 
Western Powers to use at need against Mos- 
cow’s moves in the Middle East. That force 
must be great enough for the planners in 
the Kremlin to estimate the cost to them in 
meeting it. 

With the withdrawal of the British armed 
forces from the region, beginning with India 
and ending at Egypt, this potential restrain- 
ing power can only be supplied by the United 
States—until British prestige is restored 
again, which may take a long time, 

The hour the equation shifts, and the 
profit of invasion (in any form) outweighs 
the risk, Moscow is capable of making use of 
force. That was proved late last October 
when the unfortunate Israeli-French-British 
attack on Egyptian territory was launched. 
Almost overnight Moscow's policy in Hun- 
gary changed from concillation and with- 
drawal of troops to a return to punishing 
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military occupation. The lesson of Buda- 
pest must not be forgotten in thinking of 
the Middle East. 

An American intelligence officer with 5 
years’ experience of countering Moscow's 
moves in Berlin put it this way: “I don't be- 
lieve the Russians here have a fixed plan; 
but they are very quick to take advantage 
of any mistakes, including their own.” 

Even while the brief battle for the Suez 
Canal was going on, Moscow broadcast its 
now-famous offer to send 100,000 volunteers 
to Egypt’s aid. Those volunteers never ex- 
isted, and the offer was a bluff. But it 
caused a good deal of confusion at a most 
critical time in the councils of the Western 
Powers. 

Radio broadcasts are cheap, and subver- 
sion in outlying countries by Moscow-trained 
technicians or local agents entails little risk 
for Moscow itself. 

We are familiar enough with the efforts of 
Moscow to break down any western alliance, 
such as NATO, to attack American prestige in 
Middle East lands (as oil imperialists or 
warmongers or—of late—colonializers) and 
with Moscow's moves to gain a foothold on 
the Suez Canal, or the vast oilfields of Ara- 
bia, Iraq, and Iran. But it is not so apparent 
that Moscow can combine an open offer of 
economic aid with a concealed threat of 
force. À 

That happened in Iran in 1945-46. Iran 
was then a member of the United Nations; 
at the Teheran Conference no less a person 
than Stalin had pledged her economic and 
territorial integrity. Then, openly, Moscow 
requested an oil concession in the northern 
Province of Azerbaijan, to establish a new 
economic base, it was said, for the region. 

More silently, members of the Soviet Em- 
bassy confided in members of the Iranian 
Parliament that the Soviet Union needed 
northern Iran as a security zone. One par- 
Hamentarian was deeply puzzled by this 
term, new to him. “As security against 
what?“ he asked me. “An invasion of the 
Soviet Union by Iranians?” Then he thought 
it over. “If we concede them northern Iran, 
then they will require southern Iran as a 
security zone for the north. And after-that 
we would have to move into the sea.” 

At the same time, in complete silence, 
Muhammid Said, the Prime Minister, was 
summoned to the Soviet Embassy—where 
Stalin and Churchill and Roosevelt had been 
toasting his country not so many months 
before—and he was told: “If the concession 
of Azerbaijan is not granted, we cannot an- 
swer for the consequences to your country.” 

It was not granted, Muhammid Said re- 
signed, and the Parliament stalled until hard 
pressure by the United States and Great 
Britain in the United Nations forced the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from the Prov- 
ince. The risk of seizing it had become 
greater than the gain in holding it. f 

So long as that is true of the other coun- 
tries, as well as Iran, peace can be maintained 
in the Middle East. 


Soviet Espionage and the American 
Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 5, 1957, I 
included in my remarks a brief account 
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by John O'Donnell of a notable address 
on Soviet Espionage and the American 
Communist Party in the Nation's Capi- 
tal on January 31, 1957, by’Maj. Gen. 
Charles A. Willoughby before the 27th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies. 

Since that.time I have received the full 
text of General Willoughby’s statement 
as edited by him and distributed by the 
American Coalition. Accompanying it 
is the following editorial note by its 
author, concerning the address and his 
distinguished career in the United States 
Army: 

An impartial analysis of political, eco- 
nomic and military events in the critical 
areas of the world, derived from confidential 
sources, with emphasis on facts that. have 
not been made fully public, Editor: Maj. 
Gen. C. A. Willoughby, United States Army, 
retired. MacArthur’s chief of intelligence, 
1939-51; instructor in United States service 
schools 1930-39. Attaché American Em- 
bassies in Venezuela, Columbia, and Ecuador, 
1923-29; writer, lecturer, publisher, Ustad 
Publication Karl May series. Author: 
Maneuver in War (1939), The Sorge Espion- 
age Case (1947), The Spanish Bridgehead 
(1948), Intelligence in War (1950), The 
Shanghai Conspiracy (1952), MacArthur: 
1941-1951 (1954), contributor to Cosmopoli- 
tan, Reader's Digest, Freeman, and other 
publications. Awards: (United States): 
Distinguished Service Medal, Distinguished 
Service Cross, SS; LM. (British): OBE. 
(France): LH; MH AE. (Philippine): DSC. 
(Venezuela): OL. (Ecuador): AC; OM 
(Netherlands): CO and N. (Italy): SM and 
L. COI. 


To, make General Willoughby's valu- 
able contribution readily accessible to 
responsible agencies of our Government, 
especially congressional investigating 
committees, and the country at large, 
under leave granted to extend, I include 
the full text: 

SOVIET ESPIONAGE AND THE AMERICAN COMMU- 

NIST ParTY—ADDRESS BY MAJ. GEN. CHARLES 


A. WILLOUGHBY, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
RETIRED 


This report is limited to strictly personal 
experiences, based on eyewitness observa- 
tions, as MacArthur's chief of intelligence, 
in the period of 1939-51. A complete docu- 
mentation, aggregating over a million words, 
was filed with Washington security agencies 
and certain congressional commmittees, un- 
der the title: “A Partial Documentation of 
the Sorge Espionage Case, printed in Tokyo. 

A condensed, popular version appeared un- 
der the title “Shanghai Conspiracy” (E. P. 
Dutton, N. Y., 1952) and some reference is 
again made in my MacArthur: 1941-51 (Me- 
Graw Hill Co., N. L., 1954). 

In time of war, military intelligence 18 
concerned with observations of the enemy 
and estimates as to his potential; in time 
of peace, it is concerned with security, sab- 
otage, and subversion through a counter- 
intelligence section—a sort of military FBI. 
Based on Tokyo, the field of investigation 
covered communism in Asia and espionage 
in Japan, under Soviet direction. 

We made a number of important discov- 
eries through years of painstaking research. 
We found international Communists, includ- 
ing Americans, operating from Shanghai to 
San Francisco. The creeping menace could 
not be isolated. It reached everywhere. It 
was global and it followed a recognizable 
pattern. 

Under the Potsdam Declaration (as much 
an instrument of folly and evil as the Yalta 
Conferences which recently shocked the 
world) we were compelled to open up the 
Japanese jails, ostensibly to liberate political 
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prisoners. We also liberated a fine crop of 
assorted criminals including a Russian espi- 
onage ring under a fabulous master spy, by 
the name of Richard Sorge. 

The Sorge case is a classic of its kind, It 
revealed in detail how Russian espionage 
and subversion operate, in a remarkable 
example of infinite patience and global, long- 
range planning. It took the Russian over 
20 years to establish his cover, his identity, 


“as a roving journalist. In the end they suc- 


ceeded in planting him in the German Em- 
bassy in Tokyo, as press attaché. Prior to 
that time, he worked in China, with head- 
quarters in Shanghai, with important Unks 
with American collaborators, supplied by the 
American Communist, Party. 

Sorge’s embassy position gave him access 
to German high-level information. But he 
also had powerful Japanese collaborators: 
Hidemi Ozaki who had access to Prince 
Konoye, the Japanese Foreign Minister, and 
Prince Saionji who moved in highest social 
and governmental circies. Communist infil- 
tration in Government is now recognized as 
almost inevitable. We need only recall the 
cases of Hiss, White, Burgess, MacLean, and 
others. 

The significant point about Prince Saionji, 
however, is the fact that he was associated 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations; then 
and now, he was the head of the Japanese 
Branch. This is where past history meets 
the present. This institute has been under 
recent congressional investigation. The 
Committee on the Judiciary, of the 82d Con- 
gress has indicted the institute: as an in- 
strument of Communist policy.” It was used 
to promote the interest of the Soviet Union, 
a vehicle to orientate American-Far Eastern 
policies toward Communist objectives. 

Sorge, Saionji, and Ozaki operated exactly 
in this sense—they worked for a collision of 
Japan and the United States. In that re- 
spect, they shaped history, Historically, Ja- 
pan and Russia were competitors along the 
Siberian border, The Russians maintained 
strong forces in Siberia that were badly 
needed In Europe. 

Conversely, certain Interests in Washing- 
ton worked for war with Japan. The con- 
gressional committee investigating the IPR 
said: “* * A group of persons operating 
within the ‘Institute of Pacific Relations’ ex- 


erted a substantial influence on the United 


States far eastern policy policy—to orientate 
this policy toward Communist objectives 
to accommodate Communist ends.“ 

The motivation of the Japanese and Amer? 
ican branches of the IPR were obvious. A 
Japanese-American war could only benefit 
Russia accommodating Communist ends. It 
worked out that way. In October 1941, the 
Japanese decided to move south toward Ma- 
nila and Pearl Harbor. This is historically 
important. Freed from a Japanese threat to 
Siberia, Stalin moved his eastern division to 
the European theater and was able to stop 
Hitler. 

Richard Sorge, the master spy, was fully 
advised of this plan as early as October 1941 
and relayed this vital information to Mos“ 
cow, to Stalin. This message changed the 
course of World War II. We had no such 
advance warning, and the surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor took place. While a number of 
Americans were associated with Sorge at var- 
lous times, there was no one to warn Wash- 
ington. Likewise, Stalin made it a point not 
to adyise London. Then and there I decided 


to concentrate on Sorge’s American asso- | 


ciates. 


Sorge’s greatest triumph was short-lived: 
The October message was his last. He was 
arrested by the Japanese police, as well as 
some members of his ring, his principal 
Japanese assistant Ozaki, and Klausen, his 
radio operator. His transmitter was moved 
frequently, It is typical of the IPR ramifi- 
cations, that one Gunther Stein, a Britis? 
journalist of the Manchester Guardian a 
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an IPR member, sheltered Sorge’s apparatus 
tor some time. 

In the period 1941-44 (when he was ex- 
cuted) Sorge wrote a*revealing set of per- 
sonal memoirs; he never doubted that his 
Russian masters would bail him out. When 
they failed to rescue him, he wrote quite 
Openly. The trial record, as well as the more 

Portant memoirs, were seized by me. A 
Btudy of Sorge’s papers led us straight. to 
China, to Shanghai. There I was able to 
Obtain a fairly complete file of the Shanghai 
International Police, a British and French 
Prewar institution. 

We found evidence of the communization 
Of China, as a long-range plan, directed by 
the Third International, the Soviet apparatus 
for foreign subversion. More than 20 years 
ago, the American Communist Party sent 
their highest officials to China: Earl Browder, 
Eugene Dennis, W. Haskell, J. H. Dolson, 

e Hardy, etc. The master plan was 
d to an even earlier period, to a con- 
ference in Hankow, attended by British, 
ch, Indian, and German delegates. 
owing the general Communist pattern, 
applied in every country, Earl Browder estab- 
Ushed a front organization, the Pan Pacific 
de Union Secretariat. We have many 
Such fronts in the United States. Under in- 
nocuous tities, their business is sabotage 
and subversion. Browder's work followed a 
Well-defined pattern: s 

1, Infiltration of labor unions in key m- 

dustries 


u. Organization of maritime and dock 
Workers. $ 
ul. Formation of goon squads, for riots 
and plant sabotage. 
industrial disorder to revolution is 
Only a short step. The Soviets actually con- 
duct special schools to train these agitators, 
That Pert leaders of future fifth columns. 
t's how it was done in Spain, Greece, 
ea. British Guiana, and Guatemala. The 
loot, now behind the Iron Curtain was ac- 
by these postgraduates in treason and 
Tevolution. Tonkin and North Korea are the 
test examples. 
Th virus of communism works slowly. 
© dates when these American Commies 
ana their spurs in China may sound like 
— history—but they are still with us: 
5 1 Browder became the Secretary General 
Bis the American Communist Party. He was 
wite ded by Eugene Dennis, who worked 
Pa n Sorge in Shanghai under the alias of 
ul Walsh. H. T. Dolson operated for years 
Cincinnati until the FBI picked him up 
mu Uy in their arrest of second-string Com- 
eee leaders—and there were many others. 
there was no one to warn about Pearl 
Ru DOr. It had to happen because it suited 
Ussia's interest. 
we began to track down these people, 
ley across a woman, the late Agnes Smed- 
in Joane had worked with Sorge in China 
: 35. She was a writer of Communist lit- 
Ure, known as such for years. An inti- 
of the Chinese General Chu-Teh, she 
treat Panied him and his army in their re- 
She from Chiang Kai-shek, in the thirties. 
Teag. & book about it. Her dedication 
Pee my blood brothers of the Ninth 
y" 


tuhat made her interesting is that she 
ar ed out to be a protegee of Harold Ickes, 
dome Secretary of the Interior. There is 
leanings ef anf at this time, about leftist 
It ts of certain tax-exempt foundations. 
No surprise, that Miss Smedley enjoyed 

b eee benefits of such a foundation. 
a derne developed the Sorge material over 
somaa of years. By 1949, we have filed 
— like a million words. The docu- 
chee: tion was complete, incontestable, 
Mac xed by the best legal talent available to 
With urs Headquarters. Copies were filed 
the FBI. congressional committees and 
naa walting for 3 years, the War Depart- 
released a minor part of this story. It 
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became an overnight journalistic sensation. 
The press was waiting for details which 
Tokyo was entirely able to furnish. Sud- 
denly, an incredulous Tokyo Headquarters 
learned that Washington had repudiated its 
own release. 

The Army Public Relations officer stated 
flatly: “We have no proof to back up the 
charges against Miss Smedley. No names 
should have been used.” He must have 
known of the successive Tokyo reports. 


“What pressures induced him to deny their 


existence? But there was worse to come: 
the Secretary of War himself took up the 
cudgels in behalf of Miss Smedley. On Feb- 
ruary 27, 1949, he appeared on Meet the 
Press and said: “The spy release was made 
inadvertently. The Army should run for 
cover.” He must have known of the succes- 
sive Tokyo reports. What pressures induced 
Secretary Royall to repudiate his own release 
and the reports of a commander of the cali- 
ber of MacArthur? We challenged the Sec- 
retary at once in an open broadcast. Miss 
Smedley, whom the Communist Party used 
as a feminine front, was sufficiently en- 
couraged to sue for libel accepted promptly 
and she lapsed into prudent silence. 

Then Harold Ickes got into the act. This 
crafty politician (who hated MacArthur 
for some obscure reason) published a syn- 
dicated column, at the time. He delighted in 
being known as “the old curmudgeon,” a 
completely phony phrase, suggesting fugged 
homespun, cantankerous honesty. He orat- 
ed: “* * * No one who knows Miss Smedley 
would ever accuse this courageous, intelll- 
gent American citizen to stoop to spy for 
any country—not even her own, to which 
she is so deeply attached.” 

All these alarms were sufficient to scare the 
press away from a story that Washington it- 
self apparently repudiated. By these maneu- 
vers, the early exposure of international 
communism, involving American Communist 
Party, was discouraged, stopped, emasculated. 

At this point, indignant congressional 
cgmmittees stepped in. The House Un- 
American Activities Committee issued a sub- 
pena for Smedley. They found that she had 
skipped the country, although there was a 
clamp on her passport and was finally traced 
to England. Gunther Stein, who had har- 
bored Sorge’s radio transmitter, also vanished 
at the same time. 

In England, Smedley was engaged in writ- 
ing a biography of her friend General Chu- 
Teh who also happened to be the Red com- 
mander of Chinese volunteers“ In Korea. 
When the committee applied pressure to 
compel Smediey's return for testimony, she 
died in London under mysterious circum- 
stances, Which must be regarded as an 
astonishing “coincidence in timing” and 
silenced her forever. 

Indicative of her real feeling for America 
Smedley left her residuary estate to Gen- 
eral Chu-Teh, the Chinese Communist com- 
mander, as “sole heir of royalties due from 
published works, United States Government 
bonds, and anything of value.” Her will 
ordered her body cremated and her ashes 
flown to China, to General Chu-Teh, “there 
to be laid to rest at any place designated by 
him.” Events have a conclusive way of an- 
swering Ickes and Royall, 

The ashes of Ickes’ protege were placed 
fn a magnificent marble shrine, especially 
erected in her honor by the Red Chinese 
Government. This was a tell-tale distinc- 
tion for an American citizen, at a time 
when United States troops were piling up 
their dead on the dismal battlefields of 
North Korea, Suggestive of the incredible 
geographical range of the Communist con- 
spiracy, I saw a recent picture of Smedley's 
shrine. I spotted several individuals: D, D. 
Cosamby, head of an Indian delegation; 
Rewi Alley from New Zealand, and one Dr. 
John A. Kingsbury, a former relief ad- 
ministrator of the city of New York. I 
naturally raise the question of what Kings- 
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bury was doing in China, at a time when 
the conscripts of his own Queens and the 
Bronx were fighting Chinese Reds in Korea. 

The story is frustrating and somehow fu- 
tile, except for the superb and relentless 
work of congressional committees, bipartisan 
committees who have done effective work 
in exposing the Communists, the local fellow- 
travelers and the gullible liberal stooges, 
As far as my own efforts are concerned, I am 
reminded of an oriental saying: “It is better 
to fail in a cause that must ultimately suc- 
ceed, than to succeed in a cause that must 
ultimately fail.” 

(a) It is evident in my report that con- 
gressional committees intervened success- 
fully. This applies especially to two major 
committees, the House Un-American Activi- 
ties and the Senate Subcommittee on the 

_ Judiciary. Over the years, these committees 
have dug deeply into the Communist conspir- 
acy; completely bipartisan, they have per- 
formed a brilllant though herculean job. 
Their reports are a goldmine of useful infor- 
mation. They have succeeded in exposing 
hundreds of Communists and their liberal 
stooges, from Alger Hiss to the Rosenbergs. 
In cooperation with the FBI, they work with 
small staff and modest appropriations, com- 
pared with the millions that are poured into 
Socialist, cripto-Communist channels by tax- 
exempt foundations. 

(b) The chairmen of these committees 
have had a rough time, notably Senators Mc- 
CarTHY and JENNER. There is an obvious 
parallel between the protection Agnes Smed- 
ley enjoyed and the furtive cast of Major 
Peress’ promotion. This protection, inci- 
dental or calculated works only for the bene- 
fit of Communist agents, sympathizers, and 
fellow travelers. This trend toward protec- 
tion has lately become apparent fn certain 
Federal court actions. The evolution is as 
interesting as it is disturbing. The recent 
trials and convictions of top-flight Commu- 
nists—and we must regard them as the hand- 
picked representatives of Moscow, the Ameri- 
can Politburo, Russian trained to take over 
the United States—have been based on the 
so-called Security Act of 1950. The act has 
teeth in it and the Communists of every 
hue have ample reason to fear it, 

(c) In October 1955, the Supreme Court 
received a petition to repeal the Security Act; 
it was signed by 360 signators. This group 
of alleged outstanding American citizens 
contained a sprinkling of card-holding Com- 
mies, a fine collection of fifth-amendment 
refugees, a large number of veteran Com- 
munist fronters, and the usual appendage of 
gullible joiners that will sign anything. The 
press reported: Rev. Dr. Elliott White, Epis- 
copal clergyman; William Pattson, veteran 
Communist Party leader; James W. Ford, 
perennial vice-presidential candidate on the 
Communist Party ticket; Prof. E. D. Burgums 
of New York University; Angus Cameron and 


Albert E. Kahn, the publishers of Harvey 


Matusow, etc. It will come as no s se 
for the cognoscenti, that this phony petition 
was reinforced, around Christmas time, by a 
personal letter of Eleanor Roosevelt's to 
President Eisenhower. 

(d) It is not established that the learned 
judges were impressed by this spurious, 
tainted petition. However, right on its heels, 
there followed a series of juridical decisions 
which were of great comfort to Communist 
agitators while adversely impeding anti- 
Communist law enforcement. The Court did 
not repeal the Smith Act under which promi- 
nent Communists have been successfully 
prosecuted, but they held that the act pre- 
cludes State sedition laws that have run for 
many years. The case centered around the 
conviction in the courts of Pennsylvania of 
a notorious Communist agent, one Steve Nel- 
son. He can be termed an American Richard 
Sorge; indeed, he was associated with the 
same Shanghai spy ring. 

(e) Nelson is a trained Communist, a 
graduate of the Lenin School, Moscow, center 
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of treason, subversion, and sabotage. The 
alumni operate all over the world. Nelson 
was in Shanghai in 1933 under orders of the 
Comintern. He appeared inevitably in the 
Spanish Civil War (1936-39), as the political 
commissar of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
composed of American yolunteers to fight in 
Spain. On his return to the States, Nelson 
*became a top official on the board of the 
American Communist Party. Operating in 
California, he established contact in 1943, 
with the Russian consulate in San Francisco, 
and specialized in the acquisition of top- 
secret atomic information that was relayed 
to Moscow; Nelson is no better nor worse 
than the Rosenbergs but seems to have a 
charmed life, He was finally apprehended in 
Pennsylvania and was tried and convicted 
under the State sedition laws. The Supreme 
Court set aside his sentence and no one 
knows how long a retrial will drag on. 

(f) The latest link in what could be con- 
sidered an incidental chain of events oc- 
curred only a few days ago. On Janvary 28, 
1957, the press reported that the FBI closed 
in on another Russian espionage ring, di- 
rected by a Soyiet Embassy official, operated 
by East European immigrants, an ethnic 
group that has furnished the largest per- 
centage of agitators and Communists who 
can combine the benefits of American citi- 
genship with the betrayal of their refuge 
and their neighbors. The FBI worked years 
on that case with the infinite patience and 
precision for which this famous agency 18 
known. It is merely a repetition of the 
Sorge case: Hang one spy and another steps 
in his shoes, the ranks are filled by these 
eoldiers of the night and the war goes on, 
One more proof that international commu- 
nism wages war against Western civiliza- 
tion relentlessly, without pause, without 
pity, without compunction. 

Almost on the same day that the FBI 
disclosed their arrests, in the shadow of the 
U. N. glass house, the Supreme Court in 
Washington ordered a new trial for a con- 
victed Communist, an old-time operator in 
the same category as Nelson, probably part 
of the American Communist hierarchy that 
is slated to rule the Soviet Renublics of 
North America, in an orgy of blood and 
terror, as they have ruled Hungary, from 
Bela Kun to Rakosy. 

We have here a shocking juxtaposition of 
highly efficient police investigations, con- 
suming years of patient surveillance, prac- 
tically nullified in a ruling of a few min- 
utes by a Court that is rapidly piling up 
juridical precedents, that give aid and com- 
fort to international traitors, in ivory-tow- 
ered decisions that apparently take no cog- 
nizance of the clear, worldwide evidence of 
the Russian conspiracy that will destroy the 
very basis on which the security of the Court 
rests. Perhaps, the learned judges will face 
Tealities or find an opportunity to con- 
tinue their hair-splitting legalism behind 
the barbed wires of a Russian concentration 
camp. 


Lincoln Day Address by William R. 
Pearce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on 
February 12 I was the guest of our col- 
league, the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc], and of the legisla- 
ture of the State at a joint session of its 
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house and senate which was held to ob- 
serve Lincoln’s Birthday. x 

The people of North Dakota are to be 
commended for their splendid State 
capital building. It is modern in design 
and construction, Its planners and 
architects departed from the dome as 
the dominating feature of its design, just 
as in the case of the capitol in my home 
State of Nebraska. While tradition was 
thus sacrificed, many benefits were gain- 
ed thereby. The overall result is highly 
pleasing and efficient. 

I I was privileged to observe some of the 

proceedings prior to the joint session. 
I witnessed the legislative business of 
the State being conducted with due re- 
gard for form and substance, and with 
fruitful result. 

Mr. President, as I observed these 
things, I experienced feelings of renewed 
and even greater respect and apprecia- 
tion for the wisdom and vision of this 
Republic's Founding Fathers in creating 
the Federal system of Government, with 
the allocation to each State of its share 
of responsibilities in the great American 
experiment in self-government. Again 
I express the fervent and earnest hope 
that “there will always be left to the 
States their proper sphere of activity 
without undue encroachment from the 
National Govefnment, including the part 
thereof which is composed of its legisla- 
tive branch, of which the Senate is a 
part. 

It was in the North Dakota Legisla- 
ture and in the building where it now 
meets that our colleague, Senator YOUNG, 
served for 13 years asa member. It was 
in a large part the experience and the 
record he gained there as a legislator 
which have made him such a worthy 
contributor to the workings of our Na- 
tional Legislature. 

Mr. President, the principal speaker on 
the occasion of the Lincoln Day program 
at that joint session was William R. 
Pearce, Esq., of Bismarck, a member of 
the North Dakota Bar. Of the many ad- 
dresses on Lincoln which it has been my 
experience to hear or read, I would 
place this one high on the list, for its di- 
rect and meaningful message, its logical 
composition, and the clarity and the ef- 
fectiveness of its delivery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF WILLIAM R. PEARCE 

Governor Davis, Lieutenant Governor 
Duffy, Mr. Speaker, Senator Young, Senator 
Hruska, members of the legislature, ladies 
and gentlemen, first, I would certainly like to 
say that I appreciate the privilege of being 
asked to address you. It is seldom that I see 
the House from this vantage point. I can 
only think, as I stand here in this chamber, 
that in 1883, James Bryce came over from 
England and toured the United States. Then 
he wrote the penetrating comment which is 
called the American Commonwealth. On a 
day in 1883 he found himself in Bismarck, 
which he said was a “western town on the 
Missouri River.” He was here for the laying 
of the cornerstone of the first capitol in Bis- 
marck. The only thing he could think to 
ask was why they were building the capitol 
over a mile from the town and he was told 


Ulinois, but he never was. 
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that it was obvious that before many years 
the capitol would be in the center of the 
city. Since that time, of course, the old 
capitol has outlived: its usefulness and is 
gone, and we are now if not completely sur- 
rounded by the city, at least there are now 
buildings on all sides of the capitol. 

Mr. Bryce also remarked that the people 
of Bismarck, with whom he talked, thought 
that Bismarck, N. Dak., was the most impor- 
tant place in the world, because Bismarck is 
in the center of North Dakota, and North 
Dakota is in the center of this continent, 
and this continent is in the center of the 
world—therefore Bismarck must be the most 
important place in the world. While I don't 
necessarily root for Bismarck, I will say that 
I think the State of North Dakota is a most 
important place, New York notwithstatiding. 

It is difficult to talk about Lincoln. There 
have been over 5,000 books written about him 
and no one knows how many speeches made 
about Lincoln. It would be idle to recite to 
you Lincoln's life, the bare facts of his career, 
and it seems to me that in celebrating his 
birthday, as we do today, that we in the West 
have a peculiar reason for doing so, and 1 
thing we ought to consider more why this 
legislature, for example, should suspend its 
business and meet in this type of session to 
talk about Abraham Lincoln. We have had 
many great heroés in this country—military 
heroes and civilian ones, too. We have had 
many great patriots, but I think none have 
been closer to the hearts of the American 
people than Abraham Lincoln. And I think 
we might examine for a moment why, be- 
cause to me it explains his greatness and ex- 
plains why we do, year after year, commem- 
orate the anniversary of his birth. The bare 
essentials are that he came from the poorest 
surroundings that anyone could ask. Al- 
though he wasn't the first American Presi- 
dent to have been born in a log cabin, he was 
the first to come from as low a place in the 
economic and social scale. He had no advan- 
tages except those that he created for him- 
self. He had practically no education except 
what he got for himself. He had many dis- 
appointments and heartbreaks. He had a 
personal life that would, and has, driven 
many greater men down to the depths of de- 
spair, but he didn’t bow down to despair. He 
didn't do a lot of things—just because he 
didn't do them. The story is told that one 
time he was at a political meeting where Sen- 
ator Douglas was the host. Whether by de- 
sign or otherwise, in addition to a pitcher of 
water on the sideboard, there was also & 
pitcher of liquor of some kind. Somebody 
asked Lincoln to have a drink. He said, No.“ 
They asked him, “Are you a member of some 
temperance society?” He said, “I am not 2 
member of a temperance society, except I 
don't drink.” That was Lincoln. That was 
his way—what he didn't do, he didn't do- 
what he did do, he did. 

Lincoln entered politics at a fairly early 
age, after a period of complete despair—after 
his prospective bride had died of fever. He 
was elected several times to the Illinois Legis- 
lature. He didn’t particularly distinguish 
himself there except that he built a reputa- 
tion among all who knew him for several 
things. One was his absolute integrity and 
one was exactly speaking his mind—and whe® 
I say “exactly,” that is just what I mean, He 
had the faculty for saying exactly what he 
meant. There was no evasion and no circum- 
vention. He said what he meant in language 
of the people and that the people understood. 

Lincoln would have liked very much to 
have been the United States Senator from 
He did go to 
Congress but he went to Congress during the 
Mexican War. He didn’t exactly ingratiate 
himself by proposing on the floor of the 
House, the so-called Spot Resolution, in 
which he called on President Polk to des- 
ignate the exact spot where American blood 
had been shed by Mexicans, The Mexican 
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War was popular in Illinois. They were very 
Patriotic for several regiments had performed 
Valiantly in this war and so for a time he 
Was called Spotty Lincoln in IIlinols after 
his so-called Spot Resolution. In fact he 
disturbed and defied his popularity in IMi- 
Nols. His term in Congress was only one. 
He came back completely discouraged and he 
decided that politics was not for him—that 
he might just as well practice law. He ap- 
Plied himself to the study and practice of law 
and of course his study of law was entirely 
upon his own account, with very few facili- 
ties available to him but he started the study 
ot law with the same vigor that he started 
everything in which he believed. While to 
Some people he was always a small-town, 
backwoods lawyer, the truth is that he soon 
ame one of the leading lawyers of Spring- 
field. He didn't always represent the poor 
and defenseless though he often did, but 
he also represented the railroads and other 
Corporations. One time he had to sue the 
Tailroad for Ris fee, and after looking Mr. 
ncoln over, they decided to pay his fee and 
keep him on their side. 
There is nothing stated that he was 
directly concerned with abolishing slavery. 
© was never an abolishionist. He was con- 
cerned with slavery. In the Eastern part of 
the United States, there were many men most 
Vocal in the cause of abolishing slavery— 
Charles Summer, Thaddeus Stevens, Wendell 
Phillips. Lincoln certainly had not declared 
himself for abolishing slavery because Mr. 
ips called him the Slaver from Illinois. 
He took a legalistic approach to slavery. He 
d the courage to take men at their word. 
lavery was guaranteed, in the Constitution 
Of the United States, as a property right. 
coln believed it should be declined, but 
Not forced on the face of the country—he 
didn't believe that that would work. Lin- 
coin didn't believe in force. But finally 
Something happened—2 men that you may 
remember, ran for office and in 1826 
enacted the Missouri Compromise, which 
Was going to end the free soil and the slavery 
Question forever. They believed in those 
days, that a pronouncement could settle 
Problems forever. The Missouri Compromise 
drew a line across the United States from the 
East to the West—below that you could 
have slayes—above that was free soil. That 
mpromise was sacred—men sacrificed their 
rs to achieve it, but in 1854, Senator 
eson, who was strongly proslavery was 
©Pposed by Mr. Benton. It was a vigorous 
Paign and at that time it was proposed 
to create the States of Kansas and Nebraska. 
ey were north of the Missouri Compromise 
line, Senator Acheson, apparently assisted 
by Senator Douglas, probably the leading 
of his party at that time, coined the 
“popular sovereignity” which pro- 
Vided that the people of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and the people of other new States 
Should decide whether their soil should be 
Ave or free. There was great excitement in 
the United States for the repeal of the Mis- 
ouri Compromise. That fired Abraham 
I coln. It was against all his principles. 
t indicated to him that slavery was becom- 
t g more powerful and instead of dying out 
hat it was increasing, and that it intended 
encroach upon the rest of the country. 
began to make speeches. He made one 
Deech called the “Lost Speech.” We don’t 
know what he said because the man who had 
been d@aking notes of Mr. Lincoln’s speeches, 
sọ carried away that he threw down his 
Pencil! and paper. He could no longer do 
anything but listen to it. We would like to 
ve had that speech—but we don't have it. 
Mr. Lincoln soon made a reputation for 
himself among political circles as a man who 
poke the same peculiar doctrine and the 
thoughts of the people, Lincoln had the 
&culty for doing that—he spoke what the 
People felt in their hearts, but that they 
emselves could not articulate, so he 
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plunged into the fight—not against slavery, 
but for the country. By that time he could 
see evidences of disunion. To him, I think, 
nothing more horrible could have been in 
prospect than the dismemberment of this 
country. He was proposed as a vice-presi- 
dential candidate, but he didn't make it. 
However, in 1865, in the Wigwam in Chicago, 
after showing an amazing strength on the 
first ballot against William Seward, the self- 
proclaimed at least, leader of the Whig Party, 
which had become the Republican Party by 
that time, on the third ballot he was nomi- 
nated, Pandemonium broke loose among the 
people. He was the people's candidate. He 
had enumerated his doctrine in speeches, 
He had spoken his mind clearly, and he had 
a hand in the framing of the party platform. 
He had written his supporters to make no 
commitments in his behalf. Fortunately, 
they didn't completely accede to that advice. 
Lincoln never compaigned. When anyone 
asked him what he stood for; he said: “I have 
already given that—all you have to do is 
look to what I have already sald.” He left 
the decision entirely in the hands of the 
people. Such a campaign is inconceivable 
today. 

Lincoln was elected. It has been the mis- 
fortune of a number of Presidents of the 
United States to be President during a war. 
It has not been the misfortune of any other 
President besides Lincoln to have taken of- 
fice only a few short days before one of his 
own countrymen, with pride in his heart, 
fired the cannon on Fort Sumter and thus 
began the so-called irrespressible conflict. 
Lincoln had outlined his stand in a series 
of famous debates when running for the 
Senate against Stephen Douglas. Opposi- 
tion at that time was expressed in four presi- 
dential candidates. Lincoln did not, in that 
election, receive a majority of the votes of 
the people, yet he spoke for them. Lincoln, 
almost as soon as he took his seat in the 
White House, was faced, not with a country 
to administer but with a rebellion. How he 
met that, I think, most of you know. Times 
were discouraging. The North thought, as 
we thought some yeas ago when war with 
Japan was talked about, that it would be a 
matter of a week or so to go down there and 
win the battle. Members of Congress drove 
out in the carriages from Washington to 
watch the first battle at Bull Run, as though 
they were spectators in an arena. They rode 
so close, in fact, that some of them did not 
get back to Washington but were captured. 
This was a tremendous blow to morale in 
the North, but things got even worse. They 
went down and down. Thousands upon 
thousands of loyal young men and older 
ones, too, were cut down and family after 
family had someone in their family who had 
lost their life. The North got discouraged. 
Lincoln was often discouraged but some peo- 
ple thought he didn't apprecidte the gravity 
of things. Some people were shocked that 
Lincoln often started a Cabinet meeting by 
telling stories for the first 10 or 15 minutes— 
and they were not always stories that the 
Cabinet members could take home with 
them. But Lincoln was approaching a goal. 
He was a man who held steadfast to his pur- 
poses, but he was willing to compromise, 
willing to talk and willing to negotiate. 
Lincoln went on several foolish errands in 
the hopes that he could stop the conflict, 
He went down to several so-called peace con. 
ferences that were dreamed up by vision- 
aries. He was looking for promises for peace 
and he said, “Yes, I want peace—there is 
only one thing you need to do to insure peace 
tomorrow—lay down your arms, and ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of the United 
States of America.” 

After 4 years, the people, including the 
men who were going out to be killed, to be 
shot at, to be fed hardtack and raw bacon 
(and very little of that), put Lincoln back 
in office. People believed in him, There was 
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only one time that Lincoln did not speak 
what the people had in their minds and that 
was after Lee surrendered his sword to Gen- 
eral Grant at Appomatox Courthouse in 1865. 
Washington was ablaze; they had illuminated 
bonfires and torches; the populace was ex- 
cited and Lincoln—when a lesser man would 
have exalted in his victory—would have pro- 
claimed his part in it and would have 
humbled his foes—all Abraham Lincoln had 
to say that night (and while it disappointed 
the people that night, it doesn't disappoint 
posterity)—all he had to say that night was 
about his plans for binding up the wounds 
of the conflict; his plans for reconstructien 
and the rehabilitation of the broken country. 
And it is the great tragedy of all America 
that only a few days later he was cut down 
by an assassin, His successor, Andrew John- 
son, didn't represent the people as Lincoln 
did. He didn’t speak their language because 
he probably didn’t hear their heart speaking. 
No one knows what might havé been ac- 
complished had Lincoln lived. Had he been 
able to apply the charity and wisdom of his 
belief that all men are created free. 

One time Lincoln, in a few sentences wrote 
out what he thought of as a democracy. 
He said: “I would not be a slave so I would 
not be a master. This is my idea of a de- 
mocracy. Any other idea that says much less 
than that is that much less than a de- 
mocracy. No slavery and no masters, only a 
free people. That is the heritage of living 
left to us.“ 

Abraham Lincoln was cut down at the age 
of 56. His real public career was limited 
to 4 years, yet in that time he has left the 
real meaning of America and that was the 
turning point of America, when the Union 
was saved. In the 30 years after 1865, as 
many people came to the United States as 
lived in the country in 1830. We, in the 
West, I think, owe our position to the fact 
that a man had the courage to follow his 
principles through—come what may—to 
compromise with nothing; to keep on to his 
main goal and with the courage and fortitude 
and the feeling that he had that after all 
the fight was over and the issue was set- 
tled—that he could then say “With charity 
for all and with malice toward none.” With 
faith to do the right as God gives us to 
do the right and that is the only standard, 
I think, that we need from here on. 


System of Gasoline Rebates Should Be 
Investigated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
asking the Honorable Herbert Brownell, 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, to order an immediate investiga- 
tion of possible improper use of rebates 
by oil companies in dealing with service 
stations in the Seattle area. 

If the trade practice outlined in the 
following letter from a Seattle service 
station operator is being followed, cer- 
tainly the rebate system is vicious and 
discriminatory. It has the earmarks of 
being an indirect method of attempting 
to fix prices and, if legal, would surely 
indicate the need of legislation such as 
H. R. 11 to protect independent retailers, 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1957. 
Hon. THOMAS D. PELLY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PELLY: As the owner of a service 
station in Seattle I must point out how badly 
we need legislation to help protect us from 
the exploitations of the oil companies if we 
are to remain in business. 

Iam vitally interested in H. R. 11 and S. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill. The pas- 
sage and enforcement of this bill is a neces- 
sity to prevent myself and thousands of other 
service station owners throughout the coun- 
try from going broke. 

The system of rebates, or dealer aid as it 
is sometimes called, as being practiced gen- 
erally by the ofl companies is one of the most 
ruthless discriminatory business practices I 
have ever experienced. 

The practice is in no way utilized for the 
protection of the dealer. Rather it is a 
method of price fixing employed by the oil 
companies. By using rebates as a means of 
fixing prices they start, encourage and pro- 
long gas wars. Without these rebates there 
would not and could not be any gas wars. 

The Seattle area has been in a gas war con- 
dition for the past 4 months, Most of the 
dealers have been receiving rebates of one 
type or another. These rebates, however, 
vary from dealer to dealer and many dealers 
are not and have not been receiving any 
rebates at all. * 

I received no rebates during this gas war 
and as a result for a period of approximately 
1½ months during November and December 
other service stations, even those handling 
the same brand of gasoline as I and those 
in my immediate competitive area, were re- 
tailing gasoline at less than my wholesale 
cost 


With a price differential such as this, made 
possible by the discriminating use of re- 
bates, it has been impossible for me to com- 
pete, or maintain my customers. My whole- 
sale cost of gagoline was 27.2 cents per gallon 
whereas many of the other stations includ- 
ing those of the same brand as mine were 
advertising and retailing their gasoline at 
26.9 cents per gallon. (These prices are in 
reference to regular. Though prices on 
ethyl were slightly higher the comparison 
was the same.) 

Since that time the prices have raised 
somewhat but many dealers, again in my im- 
mediate area and again those handling the 
same brand as I, are receiving rebates vary- 
ing from 1 cent to 3 cents per gallon. 

In order for me to get this rebate from the 
oil company I would have to set my retail 
prices at the particular price the oil com- 
pany stipulates. The dealers who are and 
have been receiving these rebates are re- 
ceiving them because they have cooperated 
with the oil company in this respect. 
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And these rebates are going to more than 
90 percent of the dealers in the Greater 
Seattle area. 

Approximately a month ago the wholesale 
cost of gasoline was raised 5 cents per gal- 
lon. But since most of the stations are still 
receiving rebates the oil company is in effect 
absorbing this increase. Therefore in actu- 
ality the only ones whose wholesale gasoline 
cost was increased are those few dealers not 
receiving rebates. 

Because of this gross discrimination it is 
impossible for service station owners to oper- 
ate in the black. However the entire situa- 
tion would. be corrected if either all rebates 
were eliminated or rebates- were issued 
equally to all dealers. 

My station is an average size 2-man neigh- 
borhood unit. The rebates I didn't receive 
would have totaled some $1,200 to $1,400 
during the past 4 months had I been on the 
same buying price as most of the other 
dealers. This of course is a substantial dif- 
ferential for a small business. 

The oil companies have expressed no desire 
or intention of equalizing this situation. 
Therefore legislation such as the equality 
of opportunity bill is the only way to stop 
this monopolistic price discrimination. Such 
legislation will save thousands of small-busi- 
ness men like myself from bankruptcy. 

Please do everything posible to secure 
pessage and adoption of this bill at the 
earliest possible date. 

DAN FLANAGAN, 
Mobilgas Service. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall. House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price suffleien to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


February 22, 1957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall rabmit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bockdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorn at $1.50 
per inonth, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Ideals of the Order of Elks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
Which the Honorable RUSSELL V. MACK, 
Representative from the State of Wash- 
ington, delivered Thursday, February 21, 
1957, at a banquet of Washington Lodge 
No, 15, Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, in celebration of its 75th anni- 
versary. 

Washington Lodge, since its organiza- 
tion in February 1882, has grown from a 
Membership of 41 to a present-day mem- 
bership of 2,213, and is still going ahead 
Tapidly and vigorously. 

Representative Mack is a leading Elk 
in the State of Washington, where he 
Served as exalted ruler of his lodge, as 
district deputy, and as president of his 
State’s Elks association. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
As follows: 

IDEALS oF THE ORDER OF ELKs 
(Address by Hon. RUSSELL V. Mack) 
Exalted ruler, Brother Ambrose Durkin, 
Grand Exalted Ruler Barrett, my broth- 
ers and friends, we are met tonight in one 
Of the most joyous and gala occasions in all 
the history of Washington Lodge No. 15 of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
the celebration of its 75th anniversary—its 
Diamond Jubllee. 

My brothers, I was honored when you in- 
Vited me to be your speaker at this birthday 
banquet. I am grateful to you for that 
honor. I only hope that my remarks tonight 
Pay adequate tribute to you Elks of today 
and those who preceded you in the great 
Fork of building this lodge, You have built 

tter than you know. 

Washington Lodge, truly, is the little acorn 

t grew into a mighty oak. When in 1882, 
Your lodge was born it had a charter mem- 
bership of only 41. Today, its membership 
is more than 2,200, 

Once when I was & young man, a merchant 
Sold me a new sult. He grabbed a handful 
Of the loose cloth at the back of the coat 
and as was the custom of salesmen of those 
times and then said, “It fits you Uke the 
Paper on the wall.” I went out to a football 
kame in my new suit. It was raining, In 
those days there were no covered bleachers. 

n, I was soaking wet. My coat sleeves 
Climbed up toward my elbow and the pants’ 
legs climbed upward toward my knees. I 
returned to town in my shrunken sult. The 

ant saw me approaching in my 

en suit and perhaps, suspecting I 

Would seek a rebate cried out, “My goodness 
you have grown.” 

I cannot refrain, tonight, from saying to 
Jou Washington Elks, “My goodness how you 

ve grown,” 
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But, extraordinary as has been the growth 
of Washington Elks Lodge that of the Order 
ef Elks bas been even more remarkable. 
When Washington Lodge came into being 75 
years ago, the Order of Elks was 14 years old. 
It consisted at that time of only 15 lodges 
and the total membership of all 15 was less 
than 1,800. 

Today, the Elks have not 15 but 1,799 
lodges and its membership in 75 years has 
increased from 1,800 to more than 1,200,000. 
The entire possessions of all 15 lodges 75 
years ago were valued at about $5,000.” To- 
day, the Elks own property appraised at al- 
most a quarter of a billion dollars. Each 
year the order spends more than 67 million 
on charitable and patriotic work. 

No enterprise grows without their being a 
cause. There are reasons why the Elks have 
grown so great and been so successful, 

The first of these is the Elks ritual. The 
order was fortunate in that for the first 15 
years of its existence most members were 
men of the stage—actors, producers, and 
playrights, These ploneers produced a ritual 
rich in dramatic appeal, with lines as beauti- 
ful and swift flowing as those of Shakespeare. 
Take for example, Ihe Eleven O'clock Toast” 
which has been In the Elks ritual for more 
than 80 years, 

Think of its dramatic appeal. A great 
room is filled with a multitude. There is the 
babble of voice, the blare of music and the 
confusion incident to great merrymaking. 
Then, suddenly a chime, at the hour of 
eleven, strikes. It tolls out 11 strokes, The 
hubbub subsides and ere the peal of the 11th 
stroke has died away utter quiet prevails. 

Then, out of the stillness comes the Ex- 
alted Ruler's voice, saying My brothers you 
have just heard the tolling of 11 strokes. 
This is to remind you that with Elks the 
hour of 11 has a tender significance. Wher- 
ever an Elk may roam, whatever his lot in 
life may be when this hour falls on the dial 
of nights, the great heart of Elkdom swells 
and throbs. It is the golden hour of recol- 
lection, the mystic roll call of those who will 
come no more.“ 

And ,at those words there comes to each 
Eik's mind, as there always does to mine, 
memories of the faces and personalities of 
brothers whom we once know, loved and have 
lost for awhile. What finer tribute to our 
departed brothers than each evening keeping 
alive in our minds memories of them. 

And then, the exalted rier resumes, “An 
Elk is never forgotten, never forsaken. 
Morning and noon may pass him by but 
ere the shadows of midnight shall fall the 
chimes of memory will be pealing forth the 
friendly message“ —and then in unison, we 
all say— To our absent brothers.“ 

Could anything be more beautiful? Could 
Shakespeare or William Cullen Bryant have 
written anything better? I think not. 

Whether it be the “eleven o'clock toast.“ 
the opening or closing lodge services or the 
funeral ritual, all Etks’ services are beauti- 
ful and like a good play or enchanting opera 
one never tires of hearing them reenacted 
and reenacted by competent officers, The 
ritual properly rendered has much to do with 
keeping alive the interest men have in the 
Order of Elks. 

But there is more to the Order of Elks 
than a ritual. The principles for which we 
stand and by which we, as Elks, live make 
Elkdom really worthwhile. Those principles 
are best expressed by the three emblems at 
the Elks’ altar. 


Mankind, since the dawn of civilization, 
has employed emblems and symbols to ex- 
Press his deepest sentiments and highest 
ideals. Primitive man employed the sun. 
the moon, the crescent, and the stars, as his 
symbols of his belief in the Immortality of 
the soul. 

Moderns employ the cross as an emblem 
of their faith in Christ and their belief in a 
life beyond the grave. White is with all 
men a symbol of purity, and to all nations 
the dove, the emblem of peace, 

A crude and commonplace piece of wood 
of no intrinsic worth, when fashioned ipto a 
two-headed hammer, called a gavel, in the 
hands of an exalted ruler of an Elks lodge or 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
or the Vice President of the United States 
as they preside over Congress becomes the 
emblem of constituted authority. Because 
we as Americans are obedient to the con- 
stitutional authority the gavel symbolizes, a 
democracy of the people, by the people, and 
for the people has worked and endured in 
the United States for almost 2 centuries. 

At the altar before which every Elk as- 
sumes the obligations of this order, there are 
the three emblems of Elkdom—the fing of our 
country, the book of law and the antlers 
of friendship. To the cynic our antlers are 
only bone; to the atheist our Bible is but 
paper and to the Communist our flag is only 
a rag. But to you and to me and to every 
true Elk our order's three emblems are the 
symbols of the three greatest loves in every 
Elk’s heart—the antlers for love of friend 
and family, the Bible for faith In God and 
the flag for devotion to that common mother 
of us all—our country. 

The antlers are the emblem of an Elk's 
two most valued possessions, friends and 
family, without which life would be empty. 
Wealth, it is said, has wings and not infre- 
quently vanishes more rapidly than it was 
accumulated. Power and place, laboriously 
built up by years of planning and effort, 
often are washed away in the returns of a 
single election. Only family and friends re- 
main constant and stick with us through 
thick and thin, to rejoice with us in our 
seasons of success and to console and com- 
fort us in hours of misfortune and sorrow. 
Only our friends and family write our fauits 
in the sands and our virtues on the tablets 
of their love and memory. The antlers are 
the emblem of that intangible something 


_ that binds Elks together with hoops of steel 


in a great American fraternity dedicated to 
the betterment and happiness of mankind. 

I, sometimes, have observed that some 
men go through life as collectors of stamps, 
of coins, of antiques, or even of donkeys and 
elephants, but the wisest and happiest col- 
lector is the collector of friendships. Friend- 
ships such as one can make in the Brother- 
hood of Elks can, and often do, endure a 
lifetime. The emblem of the antlers teaches 
us as Elks that the easiest and most effective 
way to collect friends Ils simply by being 
a good friend to others. 

The second emblem on an Elks’ altar is the 
Bible, the Good Book on whose teachings is 
founded justice. It is the symbol of the 
the man each of us aspires to be—of the man 
our mothers fondly belleve we are. Since 
each of us is a human and not a god, none 
ever attain the perfection the Bible teaches 
but in the trying each becomes a better man, 
& better husband, a better father, and a 
better citizen, 
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The great British statesman Gladstone 
once said, “The American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 
The Bible, in a very real sense, is the symbol 
of that Constitution for it was the teaching 
of this book that gave the Founding Fathers 
the inspiration for many of the principles 
incorporated in that matchless document. 
Among these are that the weak should be 
protected against the strong, that right 
should ever be the master of might, that 
justice and mercy should rule mankind and 
that peace is better than war. When we as 
Elks place the Bible on our altar we each re- 
new our pledge to defend the Constitution 
against all enemies, at home or abroad, who 
would undermine or destroy it. 

The third emblem at our Elks’ altar is the 
flag of our country. It is the symbol of all 
the past glorious achievements of our Na- 
tion, of the reality of the present well-being 
and happiness of its 170 million people and 
an expression of all our combined bright 
hopes for the future of the Republic. 

To an Elk the flag is not woven of strands 
of silk. To him, it is woven of the threads 
of the lives of the millions who so lived, so 
labored, and so died that they left to all 
Americans a heritage of liberty and of free- 
dom and the opportunity for its fullest en- 
joyment. Our flag is woven of the threads 
of the lives of those living or dead, who in 
peace or in war have contributed to the great- 
ness, strength, and glory of the Nation. 

In the flag are the threads of the lives of 
those dauntless spirits, Columbus and others, 
who in frail, storm-tossed ships braved the 
dangers of a transatlantic voyage in order 
to establish in a new world a new country 
dedicated to liberty and freedom, Also, in 
that flag the threads of the lives of those 
Tugged men who, with one hand on the 
musket and the other upon a plow, battled 
with the savages in the vast wilderness of 
Virginia and New England to lay the founda- 
tions of our first States. 

We see in the red of the flag the threads 
of the lives of those who have fought, bled, 
and died on farflung battlefields that the 
principles laid down for us by the Founding 
Fathers might endure and all mankind might 
enjoy the blessings of a government of law. 

As our flag fans the breeze we, in imagina- 
tion, hear it whisper such immortal elec- 
trifying phrases as “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” “Don't give up the ship,” “I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose for 
my country,” We have just begun to fight,” 
and “Damn the torpedoes; full steam ahead,” 

But to an Elk the flag is the emblem of 
peacetime achievements as well as heroic 
deeds in war. 

We behold in it the threads of the lives 
of the long generations of farmers who have 
cleared the land, cultivated the soil, and 
raised the stock animals that have provided 
the food and fiber that has made us the 
best fed and best clothed people in all the 
history of the human race. 

We see in it the threads of the lives of 
the woodsman and lumber workers whose 

‘labors have made Americans the best housed 
people of all time. 

We see in it the threads of the lives of 
those in mines, furnace rooms, and faetories 
and in transportation and communication 
who have made our Nation strong and se- 
cure in war and prosperous and happy in 
peace. 

In our flag are the threads of the lives 
of the preachers, teachers, writers, actors, 
and others who have stimulated our minds 
and enriched our souls and thereby made 
each succeeding generation more competent 
of self-government than the last, 

When we as Elks and Americans proudly 
Salute the flag, that salute is not an empty, 
meaningless gesture to a silken banner, It 
is a salute to all those Americans, living and 
dead, who by their labors and sacrifices made 
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the reality of our present security and hap- 
piness possible. 

May we always, as we salute the flag at 
our altar, think of all these with a prayer of 
gratitude in our hearts. 

The Bible, the flag, and the antlers, these 
three are our emblems. They symbolize the 
great ideals of Elkdom—for God, for country, 
and for friends and family. As long as we 
Elks are true to those ideals our order will 
never falter in growth or success and will 
go forward to greater and better anniver- 
saries. 

This is the 75th birthday of Washington 
Lodge No. 15 of the Elks and the 89th anni- 
versary of the great Order of Elks. In 11 
years, we will be celebrating the 100th an- 
niversary of the order. I have a suggestion 
to make for that celebration. 

Washington is the most beautiful city in 
the world. It is the heart and shrine of the 
entire Nation. More visitors come here to 
see its monuments and historic buildings 
than to any city. 

This great American Order of Elks, now 
with 114 million members and still growing, 
should have in Washington, ready for dedi- 
cation by the order’s 100th birthday, the 
finest Elks temple in all our land—one that 
every Elk and every American citizen will 
want to see. It should be a temple monu- 
mental enough to be a fitting tribute to the 
present and future greatness of the order. 

Washington lodge, alone, of course, cannot 
finance the construction of such a building. 
All Elks of the Nation should, and I believe, 
gladly will join in helping to build such an 
Elks shrine for the National Capital. 

Washington lodge, of course, assisted by 
the lodges of Maryland and Virginia, should 
provide the leadership and a larger share of 
the funds for its construction than other 
lodges because it would be the home of Wash- 
ington Elks as well as a monumental temple 
to all Elkdom. 5 

I hope this is a dream that can be re- 
alized. What a grand 100th anniversary of 
Elkdom it would be if that day could be 
marked with the dedication by this greatest 
of American fraternal orders of a monu- 
mental national Elks temple here in the 
world's most beautiful Capital City. 


Labor Racketeering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of the 
recent address by the Honorable James 
P. Mitchell before the Catholic Institute 
of the Press, in New York City, on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1957, concerning the important 
subject of labor racketeering. I com- 
mend this excellent address by Secre- 
tary Mitchell to the Members of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LABOR RACKETEERING 
(An address by James P, Mitchell, Secretary 
of Labor, before the Catholic Institute of 

the Press, New York, N, Y., February 14, 

1957) 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to have 
this opportunity to speak to distinguished 
Catholic members of our Nation's news 
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media, and to present my views on a subject 
which I am sure is of great concern to you 
as it is to me—the menace and fact of labor 
racketeering in the United States. As news- 
men you look upon labor racketeering as a 
topic of great current interest. As Catholics, 
inheritors of the doctrine of social justice as 
propounded by the great Popes Leo XIII and 
Pius XI, you look upon it as the social evil 
itis. You have here, then, both a story and 
a cause. 

Incidentally, I do not think that this is 
an era in which men of faith and ability 
should, like Gideon’s men, hide their light 
under a basket. In spiritual darkness of a 
secular culture, it is incumbent upon men 
like yourselves to show an affirming flame. 
In an age searching for faith in the racks of 
magazines and pocketbooks, an age when 
popular taste Is too often untempered by the 
moral view of man's nature and place in time, 
the relief of man's spiritual ills will not be 
found in silence and acceptance, Because 
you have ability and position, you are capable 
of asserting truth. Because you have faith, 
you are required to assert truth. The truth 
of the proper nature of society is but a part 
of the larger truth of the nature of man, 
who comes before society. 

For these reasons, the Catholic members 
of the press have been ardent crusaders for 
social justice and social charity, the two 
ideals that Pope Pius XI identified as the 
rightful directing principles of all economic 
life. 

The Catholic press in particular has’ a 
unique advantage in judging the evil of labor 
movement abuses. For that movement is 
deeply indebted to the social teachings of 
the church, The proper goals of a good 
labor movement and a good newspaper are 
similar in many respects. Both are instru- 
ments of social advancement—one by deed, 
the other by word. Both defend the indi- 
vidual against unlawful exploitation. Both 
recognize and condemn immoral abuse of 
power, and immoral use of wealth. An en- 
lightened newspaper shares the same con- 
cept of a just and charitable society which 
animates the labor moyement. 

Because newsmen of good will share in the 
spirit that motivates American labor, the 
evil of abuses in labor means more to them 
than a good story. Especially to Catholic 
members of the press, who have been so close 
to social progress since the encyclicals of the 
Popes pointed the way, racketeering repre- 
sents a genuine and dangerous threat to the 
future of American labor. 

The great Pope Leo XIII said, “Nothing is 
more useful than to look upon the world as 
it really is." So let's look at the world of 
American labor as it really is. 

Throughout its history, it has been a so- 
cial movement with a cause. The cause has 
been, and continues to be, based on an ethi- 
cal view of society like that of Leo, Just 
distribution of wealth, ownership of private 
property, recognition of the dignity of work- 
ers and their right to representation, all of 
these things are in the spirit—many in 
the letter—of the principles first laid down 
for workers’ associations by Leo XIII in his 
magnificent social document, On the Con- 
dition of Workers, issued in 1891. 

The pontiff declared that ‘workers’ asso- 
ciations should be so constituted and so gov- 
erned as to furnish the most suitable and 
most conyenient means to attain the ob- 
ject proposed, which consists in this, that 
the individual members of the association 
secure, as far as is possible, an increase in 
the goods of body, of soul, and of property.” 

American organized labor has certainly 
been a great force for good in our land, It 
has improved immeasurably the welfare of 
American workers. It has been an impor- 
tant and effective social force. It has made 
many, many concrete advances in the fight 
to end discrimination in employment, It 
has insisted on equality of opportunity, and 
it has helped lift many outstanding mem- 
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Of prejudice that confronted them. 

Finally, American labor has made an im- 
mense contribution to the emergence of the 
American worker as a man of property. In 
& country where civilian employment aver- 
aged 65 million persons in 1956, 52 million 
American families and unattached indi- 
Viduals received an average personal income 
ot $5,000 per family or person. 

Seventy-three percent, or 37 million, Amer- 
ican families owned automobiles. 

Sixty percent—29 million—of all Ameri- 
Ca's houses are owned by the families living 
in them. We have 38 million television sets, 
45 million refrigerators, 31 million vacuum 
Cleaners; 81 percent of all wired homes are 
equipped with television, 96 percent with 
refrigerators, 66 pércent with vacuum clean- 
ers, and 86 percent with electric washing 
machines. 

This material wealth is presented here to 
give you an idea of the extent to which the 
Wage earner has become a man of property. 

In the particulars enumerated by Pope Leo 
XII, then, the labor movement in the United 
States has been an effective instrument for 
the advance of social justice. > 

The second point to be considered in look- 
ing at the world as it really is, is to realize 

t any movement with an ethical base is 
to be the object of men with vary- 
ing ethical ideas. Some of these men have 

n genuinely interested in human progress, 
if mistake on the best ways to achieve it. 

ch were the early Socialists with their 
Gets e and mechanistic view of so- 

y- 

Others have been men of a different ethic— 
that of the jungle. They have been drawn 
to the labor movement for these reasons: 

the ethical nature of the movement 
des an excellent and sturdy blind be- 
hind which to hide their own desires for per- 
Sonal gain, By acting constantly in behalf 
or the workers, so they say, while actually 
their own pockets, they have avoided 
the detection of public opinion to some ex- 
tent. Secondly, the democratic structure of 
labor movement with its many divisions 
and subdivisions provides cover and oppor- 
ty for a man of ill will. Thirdly, the 
Wealth that has accumulated in some union 
treasuries is considerable and presents a 
Breat temptation to unscrupulous men. 

X would like to examine these dangers— 
Which are both philosophic and material—in 
Breater detail. 
to hên socialism was an experimental phi- 
5 phy, a few decades ago, it seemed to some 

logical answer to the imbalance in indus- 
trial society. The world was divided into 
the few owners and the vast majority of non- 
189 g workers. As Pope Leo described it in 
= 1. “a very few rich and exceedingly rich 
8 en have laid a yoke almost of slavery 
955 the unnumbered masses of nonowning 

Orkers.’* 

u muel Gompers, that great statesman of 
bor, was interested enough in the theory 
Thee it closely for a number of years. 
u he spoke for the entire labor move- 
ment when he said to the Socialists, “I am 
ntirely at variance with your philosophy. 
2 nomelally you are unsound, socially you 
© wrong, and industrially you are an impos- 
sibility" 
mo ompers and men like him put the labor 
vement squarely on the road to free enter- 
tos to private ownership, to just distribu- 

m, to the creation of standards in keep- 

& not with the needs of an economy but 

needs of individual human dignity. 
a is also interesting to note that among 
ea Very first to identify the menace of com- 
ye were the Catholic Church and the 

erican labor movement. Pope Pius XI, 
trin, bed by the spread of communistic doc- 
dee es, wrote in 1931: “We cannot without 

P Sorrow contemplate the heedlessness of 

ae apparently make light of the im- 
anger. “ That danger pre- 
sented itself to the labor movement in short 
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bers of minority groups over the high walls 


order. Working with secrecy and stealth, 
aposties of the communistic doctrine wormed 
their way into places in the movement. 
Some attained fairly responsible positions. 
A few reached policy levels. 

If the cancer had been allowed to grow, 
it would sooner or later have infested the 
entire body, bringing discredit and reprisal 
from other segments of society and negating 
the brilliant work of leaders of the past. 
The Jabor movement, however, had too rich 
a tradition of moral strength and political 
wisdom to allow this ta happen. Labor ac- 
cepted the responsibility for cleaning its own 
house, and it proceeded to do so effec- 
tively. Unions that had become tainted 
were expelled. Phony leaders were cast out. 

Today the labor movement is faced with a 
different kind of threat. 

Labor racketeering begins when a labor 
leader ignores the advice of Pope Leo XIII: 
“Have nothing to do with men of evil prin- 
ciples” who, he said, excite foolish hopes that 
usually end in useless regrets. It is promul- 
gated when an employer ignores the similar 
advice from the great Pope: “Do not use 
men as things in the pursuit of gain.” For 
both these persons, Leo has a final word: 
„To gather one’s profit out of the need of 
another is condemned by all laws, human 
and divine.” 

There are two types of labor hoodlums—/ 
the corrupted apostle of labor's cause and 
the committed criminal who, after a life of 
crime, attaches himself to the labor move- 
ment. The second invariable depends upon 
the first, to gain access to the movement. 
Thus, the labor leader who tolerates the ex- 
istence of racketeering elements in his union 
is himself suspect. If his crime is ignor- 
ance, it is correctable. If it is willful and 
results in material gain to himself, he is 
subject not only to expulsion by the labor 
movement itself, but also to trial and punish- 
ment by the civil authority. 

This much is obvious the hoodlums in la- 
bor are parasites upon an otherwise healthy 
body. The labor leader and union members 
that tolerate them, and the employer to 


whom financial gain and a soft union are 


more important than honesty and integrity, 
both feed the parasite and give it strength. 
It is well to realize that a weak man might be 
tempted beyond his powers to resist. It is 
also important to realize that a genuine 
gangster cannot get into the door of any 
labor movement unless a dishonest labor 
leader opens that door and a dishonest em- 
ployer keeps it open. 

It was, as a matter of fact, the work of the 
real gangster that precipitated public out- 
rage: Larceny, murder, extortion, theft—the 
marks of a criminal. The creation of entire 
criminal segments, the threat of gang war 
hovered over the labor movement like a black 
cloud. The jackals had come to fill their 
bellies, but the lesser criminal, the corrupted 
leader who wanted only financial reward and 
the blind employer who wanted the same, 
pointed the way. * 

Labor racketeering will not be stamped 
out until the labor leaders who are criminals 
and hoodlums are cast out; until the labor 
leaders who have tolerated their existence 
are castigated; until the employer who sees 
in a racket a chance for his own gain is made 
to suffer the consequences; and until all 
union members themselves repudiate un- 
principled leadership and assure themselves 
of the kind of leader whom they can trust 
and who will bring dignity to their associa- 
tion and themselves. 

How can this be done? 

In the first place. by the labor movement 
which is accepting and discharging its re- 
sponsibility in this area. I have the greatest 
faith, gentlemen, that labor will once again 
accept the challenge and clean its own house. 

Today's true labor leaders have preserved 
and act upon the ethical principles of their 
predecessors, George Meany is such a man. 


` 
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The great leaders of today realize that the 
lice that inhabit and infect a few labor 
unions do more than merely injure those 
unions. They deprive the labor movement 
of its very meaning. They make it a mock- 
ery. They destroy public confidence. They 
mitigate the progress of the past. Like the 
sharks they are, they devour their own sub- 
stance. Leaders like George Meany know 
that what is at stake here is not merely the 
future of a few unions but the future of the 
entire movement. 

Their response to this challenge, as evi- 
denced in both the statement of polſey and 
the ethical code released from Miami Beach 
last month, has been magnificent. 

The statement calls attention to the fact 
that the trade-union movement is a moral 
one and has a responsibility not only to 
itself but to society in general to remain free 
of corruption. This wise and statesmanlike 
view has always been labor’s greatest 
strength. The statement reads in part: 

“No institution or agency, whether labor 
or business, public or private, enjoys special 
immunity from the equal application of the 
laws, from appropriate investigation by duly 
constituted legislative committees and from 
scrutiny of its operations by the members of 
the press or the general public.” 

While recognizing the right of any citizen 
to invoke his constitutional prerogative and 
plead the fifth amendment, the statement 
warns any labor official that if by so doing 
he is attempting to hide corruption, then he 
faces expulsion. i 

The tide is starting to run against labor 
criminals. The AFL-CIO code of ethical 
practices forbids labor leaders from main- 
taining compromising personal ties with an 
employer—a warning to the soft leader who 
opens the doors to the criminals. As to la- 
bor leaders who are criminals themselves, the 
code is a weapon for cutting them out of the 
movement. 

As for the Government's part, it will en- 
Le the applicable laws vigorously and 
‘airly. 

I would call your attention to the fact, 
also, that the President requested and the 
Department of Labor prepared legislation to 
protect the beneficiaries of employee welfare 
and pension plans by requiring registration 
and full disclosure of the financial operations 
of the plans. A bill was introduced in the 
93 Takna legislation was finally en- 
acted. ook for e of a riate 
legislation this 5 EE 

Government cannot do the job as effec- 
tively as labor itself, However, Government 
has the responsibility to help the labor move- 
ment help itself by strengthening the hand 
of honest labor leaders. The present con- 
gressional investigations are healthy for the 
reasons pointed out in the AFL-CIO Miami 
statement. 

As I testified before the Labor Racketeering 
Committee last month, however, I think that 
such an investigation will be healthy only 
if it takes into account the fact that its ener- 
gies are directed against the hoodlum who 
-has appeared in the labor movement contrary 
to the desires of most union leaders. This is 
not a case of general disease but of localized 
infection. 

The AFL-CIO’s Miami statement reflects 
the determination ot the labor movement to 
intensify its drive on racketeers in its ranks, 
Its assurance of cooperation with congres- 
sional committees augurs well for the future. 

Finally, to the force being exerted by the 
leadership of organized labor, by Government 
and by public opinion, must be added the 
efforts of union members themselves. They 
must accept the responsibility which is theirs 
in our democracy, They must vigorously sup- 
port the course charted in Miami by seeing 
to it that unscrupulous leaders are uprooted 
from their unions and cast out. The power 
is theirs and in the last analysis they must 
use it. 

It I were a labor racketeer; if I were a weak 
labor leader who tolerates the rackets; if I 
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were a weak employer who finds immorality 
profitable, I would not sleep with any com- 
fort these days. Society's scrap heap is lit- 
tered with the dishonored remains of such 
men. Their turn in the evolution of Ameri- 
can labor toward ever richer promise has 
come. You might say, even, that these 
crooks have done labor a favor. For prin- 
ciples are made strong in the testing. Faith 
is made firm by conflict. Devotion to the 
ethical way as proclaimed by the great Popes 
Leo XIII and Pius XI is made firm in the 
struggle against those who would turn so- 
ciety and elements away from the truth 
and the right. 

Thank you. 


Military Order of the Carabao 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Military Order of the 
Carabao is one of the most historic of 
our various veterans organizations. Its 
membership consists of officers who 
served in the Philippines during certain 
periods. It takes its name from the 
carabao, a beast of burden which was 
the system of transportation in the early 
days of the empire. Annually the mem- 
bers of the order have a dinner where 
they express good fellowship, and discuss 
better relationship between our Nation 

and the Philippine Republic. 


This year, the Order had the privilege 
of hearing a very able address by Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Admiral Burke be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, 
UNITED STATES Navy, CHIEF or NAVAL OPER- 
ATIONS, BEFORE THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE 
CARABAO, WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., FEBRUARY 9, 1957 > 
It's wonderful to be able to get together 

the way we are doing this evening. For 56 

years now the members of our grand old 

organization have been meeting annually for 
an evening of fun and fellowship, and good 
feeling flows as freely as the wine. 

We watch each other get a little older, a 
little greyer—and maybe a little wiser. And 
we live again the great days of years gone 
by—some grim, some happy—but all of them 
witness to our long struggle to preserve free- 
dom and independence in the western Pacific. 

This struggle goes on, muted by an armed 
truce, but as earnest and deadly as ever, 
It is now fused with the larger contest be- 
tween the free world and Soviet communism. 
And one senses that the real issue before 
us is not whether we shall have peace or 
war, but whether we shall live like men or 
like sheep, These things we know: that 
there is no meaning in peace without honor; 
in security without justice: or in riches with- 
out freedom. 

In the years ahead it will be of surpassing 
importance that we be able to distinguish 
between ends and means, between the true 
and the false, between the passing and the 
permanent. For we will have no single clear 
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and certain choice between survival and 
extinction. 

There will be only an endless succession 
of choices—little matters which add up to 
the same thing. These choices will enter 
every phase of our military, our political, and 
our economic life. They will shape our pol- 
icy and our outlook, both foreign and do- 
mestic. In sum, they will register our abil- 
ity to see what needs to be done, and our 
willingness to do it. 

But it is in these little choices that our 
great danger lies: For it may often appear 
that the cost outweighs the gain; that we 
are risking much to save little, when the 
very opposite is true. There may be the 
temptation to yield, to skimp, to compro- 
mise on vital matters because the results of 
these acts may be distant and obscure. 

But the reality remains that our physical 
strength and our moral courage are the last 
clear chance for freedom in our world. Every 
gain to communism is a loss to us, and we 
must know that when other peoples lose 
their freedom the danger to our own js in- 
creased thereby. 

The free world is all one, and we shall 
stand or fall together. 

The Military Order of the Carabao has been 
a symbol of this unity of freedom-loving 
peoples for 56 years. We have seen the peo- 
ple of our sister republic in the Philippines 
fulfill the long-range plan for their inde- 
pendence under the benevolent protection 
of our own Government. Our members 
fought to make that independence secure 
against aggression. The friendship between 
our peoples is a direct reflection of our 
joint efforts in the cause of freedom—ef- 
forts in which members of the Carabao 
played a-conspicuous part. ; 

May this friendship in freedom grow with 
the years. And may it always be a matter of 
lasting pride to those who did so much to 
bring it about—the members of our grand 
old Order of the Carabao, 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-six Calf Crop 
Down—Texas Hardest Hit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas.. Mr. Presi- 


dent, the Department of Agriculture has 
reported a drop of approximately 1 per- 
cent in the United States calf crop last 
year, as compared with the year 1955. 

In Texas, the Nation’s leading cattle- 
producing State, the calf crop showed a 
decline of 2 percent, more than twice 
the natipnal decrease. 

Mr. President, that drop in the Texas 
calf crop is a direct result of the drought 
that has plagued our State for 7 years 
or more. It is a reduction that reflects 
a heavy slaughter of cattle owned by men 
who could no longer feed them. 

This trend toward smaller herds, as 
refiected in the decrease in the calf crop, 
is a matter of the utmost seriousness. 
It points up the urgent, immediate need 
for an adequate program of assistance 
for the hard-pressed stockmen and 
farmers in the drought area. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and I express the hope that at 
as early a date as possible, so that we 
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may get the measure to the White House, 
we may have a conference on the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill which contains 
relief for the hard-pressed ranchmen. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Frery-six CALF CROP 
REPORT 


The United States calf crop in 1956 totaled 
42,317,000 head, down less than 1 percent 
from the 42,566,000 head born in 1955, ac- 
cording to the Crop Reporting Board. The 
1956 calf crop was 16 percent larger than the 
1945-54 average. The decrease in the calf 
crop during the past year resulted from a 
decline in cows and heifers 2 years old and 
over during the year. The number of all 
cows and heifers 2 years old and over on 
January 1, 1956, was 48,729,000 head—1 per- 
cent less than the number on hand ‘a year 
earlier. Cow slaughter continued high dur- 
ing 1956 and cow herds were reduced during 
the year in all regions, except the South 
Atlantic area. . 

The number of calves born in 1956 ex- 
pressed as a percentage of cows and heifers 
2 years old and older on January 1, 1956, was 
87 percent—the same as the previous year, 
and 3 percentage points above the 10-year 
average of 84 percent. This percentage is 
not strictly a calving rate since the January 
1 inventory of cows and heifers 2 years old 
and older does not include all the heifers 
which gave birth to calves during the year. 
The percentage is calculated to show the 
trend in productivity over a long period of 
time. It may fluctuate from year to year 
due to variations in cow slaughter and 
trends in breeding herd replacements, 

The calf crop of 17,831,000 head in the 
North Central States was 1 percent smaller 
than in 1955, but 12 percent larger than the 
1945-54 average. In the East North Central 
States, Ohio and Wisconsin showed more 
calves born than in 1955 while the other 
States showed minor declines. In the West 
North Central States, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
North Dakota showed more calves born in 
1956 than during the previous year. All 
other States in this region showed fewer 
calves. In the North Central States the 
numbers of cows and heifers 2 years old and 
over on January 1, 1956, was 19,547,000 head, 
a decrease of 2 percent from the 19,877,000 
on farm January 1, 1965. The calf crop ex- 
pressed as a percent of cows and heifers 2 
years old and over was 91 percent compared 
with 90 percent in 1955. 7 

The Western States showed a calf crop of 
7,110,000 head in 1956 compared with 7,221,- 
000 born in 1955. Only 3 of the Western 
States, Montana, Idaho and New Mexico, 
showed more calves born in 1956 than in the 
previous year. All other Western States re- 
ported smaller calf crops. The number of 
all cows and heifers on farms and ranches 
on January 1, 1956, totaled 8,248,000 head— 
an increase of less than 1 percent from Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. The calf crop expressed as & 
percentage of cows and heifers 2 years old 
and older was 86 percent compared with 88 
percent the previous year. 

In the South Central States, the calf crop 
is estimated at 10,973,000 head compared 
with 11,031,000 in 1955. The number of all 
cows and heifers 2 years old and older on 
January 1, 1956, totaled 13,056,000 head—# 
decrease of 1 percent from 1955. The calf 
crop expressed as a percentage of all cows 
and heifers 2 years old and older was 84 
percent—unchanged from 1955. Texas, the 
leading cattle producing State, showed 
4,113,000 calves born—2 percent below the 
4,200,000 head born in 1955. The number of 
cows and heifers 2 years old and older on 
January 1, 1956, in Texas was 4,728,000 
head—2 percent below 1955. 


1957 : 


In the North Atlantic region, the calf crop 
totaled 3,098,000 head compared with 3,086,- 
000 head in 1955. The number of cows and 
heifers 2 years old and older on January 1, 
1956, was 3,626,000 head compared with 
3,599,000 head on January 1, 1955. The calf 


State and division 
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crop was 85 percent of the number of cows 
and heifers 2 years old and older on January 
1, 1956. 

In the South Atlantic States, the calf crop 
was 38,305,000 head—less than 1 percent 
above the previous year. The number of 


Calf crop report, 1956 


Calves born 


10-year 
average, 
194554 


1956 


Cowsand helfers 2 years and older 
Jan. 1 
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cows and heifers 2 years old and older on 
January 1, 1956, totaled 4,252,000 head 
only slightly smaller than a year earlier, 
‘The calf crop was 78 percent of the number 
of cows and heifers 2 years old and older on 
January 1, 1956. 
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Northwest Jobs and Electric Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
us consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Recorn a statement en- 
titled “Northwest Jobs and Electric 
Power,” made by Mr. C. Girard David- 
son, National Democratic committeeman 
from the State of Oregon, before the 
panel on water, power, and conservation 
on February 16, 1957. I desire to asso- 
ciate myself completely with Mr. David- 
son's remarks, ; 
Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to say to the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair) that it is par- 


ticularly apropos to request at this time 
that Mr. Davidson’s remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp in view of 
the fact that only a few minutes ago the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], while on the floor, submitted for 
printing in the Recorp statistics in re- 
gard to the employment situation in the 
State of Oregon. I am very proud to 
have the privilege of requesting unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Davidson’s state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NORTHWEST JODS AND. ELECTRIC POWER 


The Pacific Northwest is one of the richest 
and most important regions of the country 
in physical resources. But, this week United 
States Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Democrat, asked the Labor Department to 
classify Portland, Oreg., as an area of high 
unemployment. He asked that the second 
largest city in the Pacific Northwest be desig- 
nated a distressed area. 

Oregon’s economy is now almost exclu- 
sively dependent upon lumber and agri- 
culture, Lumber has been hard hit by the 
administration's tight money policy, which 
has crippled new housing. When housing is 
hurt lumber sags badly. Each day in our 
State another lumber mill or plywood plant 
closes its doors. 

The situation is no better in agriculture. 
In 1952 net income of Oregon farmers was 
$197 million but in 1955 it was down to $144 
million. The soil bank and price support 
program apply relatively little to the farm 
crops grown in Oregon. 

Since 1952 per capita income has gone up 
11 percent for the country as a whole but 
only 5½ percent in Oregon. We are affected 
by the national inflation but do not have 
the incomes to meet it. In 1952 per 
capita incomes of the people in Oregon were 
$97 higher than the national average. This 
past year they are $10 below the national 
average. 

A recent report from the United States 
Department of Labor, November 20, 1956 

“A look at economic trends in the region 
(Pacific Northwest) indicates that the crea- 
tion of new job opportunities in the region 
has lagged in the past 5 years. Signifi- 
cantly, this slow-down in the development of 
new jobs has occurred at the same time that 
the economy of the Nation as a whole has 
expanded dramatically.” 

What does this mean—is the Northwest 
becoming an impoverished region? Are the 
area's resources used up? The answer is, of 
course, a definite “No.” 

With 9 percent of the country’s land area 
the Pacific Northwest has only 3 percent of 
its population, It contains 40 percent of 
the Nation’s saw timber stands. It has 40 
percent of the Nation's hydroelectric power 
potential and with the small fraction of elec- 
tric power developed to date the area pro- 
duces 35 percent of the Nation’s primary 
aluminum. The area contains about 26 per- 
cent of the Nation’s irrigated acres with a 
potential 150 percent larger than heretofore 
developed, Its Columbia-Snake River system 
could give the region a complegely navigable 
stream longer than the Rhine. Its mineral 
resources are virtually untapped. 

During the two decades from 1930-50 
when President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man occupied the White House there was a 
determined effort to develop the Columbia 
River system on a comprehensive basis for 
low-cost power, and maximum flood control, 
navigation, and recreational benefits. Bonne- 
ville, Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph, Hungry 
Horse and other dams were built during this 
period as a part of the comprehensive river 
control and development plan of the Army 
engineers and Bureau of Reclamation. 

New industries rushed to the Northwest 
to use low-cost power so made available. 
From 1940 to 1950 the region’s labor force 
increased at an annual rate of 3.5 percent 
while in the Nation as a whole the labor force 
increased only 1.5 percent. During the same 
period the region's population increased 
344 percent while the Nation's population 
increased only 14.6 percent. 

-Yet our United States Senator is now ask- 
ing that Portland, Oreg., the city nearest the 
mouth of the Columbia River, a city that 
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could be thriving—through full use of the 
river's resources, be declared “a distressed 
area.“ And this for the second time since 
the Republicans went into office in 1952. In 
view of this is it any wonder that the three 
Republicans running for the United States 
Senate in the area were soundly rejected? 


That, in addition, Oregon and Washington 


elected Democratic Governors and my State 
plekec up two new Democratic Congressmen. 

Only this week our Portland papers car- 
ried news stories of large industries who 
wanted to settle in the Northwest but de- 
cided to go elsewhere because we no longer 
had enough low-cost power. 

Since 1952 the Pacific Northwest has been 
below the national average in both popula- 
tion and labor force growth. 

This has occurred in the region where the 
Columbia-Snake River system is capable of 
producing over 30 million kilowatts of power, 
and where less than one-fourth of this po- 
tential has yet been developed. 

The Eisenhower administration has done 
less than nothing to develop the great power 
resources of the Pacific Northwest, and 
through low-cost power attract hew indus- 
try and create new jobs for the area, I say 
less than nothing, for its action in giving 
away the best and one of the lowest-cost 
power sites in the country at Hells Canyon 
effectively precludes the development of low- 
cost power at that site. And unless the Con- 
gress or the courts stop the Idaho Power Co. 
from building its small dams at Hells Can- 
yon, whose power will cost twice as much as 
that from the high dam, the best Incentive 
for new industry to locate in the region will 
be destroyed. 

As a result of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion's much vaunted partnership policy 
there hasn't been a single new start of a 
dam on the Columbia-Snake system. True, 
because the Democrats controlled the House 
of Representatives and the United States 
Senate, Ice Harbor Dam is now under con- 
struction, but no help on this was received 
from the administration and the money was 
added to the President's budget by the Con- 
gress itself. 

The license granted by the administration 
to the Idaho Power Co. to effectively destroy 
the high Hells Canyon Dam site is now before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But in this fight for our economic lives in 
the Pacific Northwest we must depend on the 
Congress. We trust it will look into our 
plight, which is also a misfortune for the 
whole country, promptly, and authorize the 
construction of the high Hells Canyon Dam 
without delay. 

We also trust the Congress will instruct 
the agencies in the executive branch of the 
Government concerned with the develop- 
ment of the Columbia~Snake River system to 
return to sound engineering principles, the 
laws of conservation, and human values, 
rather than a shoddy political expediency 
when they seek to harness the great Colum- 
bia River. 


Sermon Delivered by Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, Minister of Christ Church Metho- 
dist, New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 
Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Dr. Ralph W.-Sockman, min- 
ister of Christ Church Methodist, of New 
York City, delivered a most inspirational 
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sermon at the National Presbyterian 
Church on February 17. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ser- 
mon be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD, as I feel it is a message which 
should be read by every American. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PIONEER OF LIFE 


(Sermon delivered by Dr, Ralph W. Sockman 
at the National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1957) 


The occasion was rather an ordinary one. 
Beggars frequently gather at the gates of 
churches in eastern countries, On this par- 
ticular day, a lame man was sitting on the 
steps of the Temple at Jerusalem, asking 
alms, He accosted Simon Peter and John as 
they were entering the temple. Peter gave 
the man no money, but he did restore his 
health. A crowd gathered and Peter made an 
address, which is recorded in the third chap- 
ter of the Book of the Acts. 5 

In his sermon, Peter chided his country- 
men because they had recently asked for the 
release of Barabbas, a murderer, and called 
for the crucifixion of Jesus. He sald, “You 

killed the Prince of Life.“ When Moffatt 
translates the passage, he does it thus: Tou 
killed the pioneer of life.” 

At first sound, the words “prince” and 
“pioneer” seem to connote almost the exact 
opposites of living. When we hear the word 
“prince” we think of that which is estab- 
lished. When we hear the word “pioneer” we 
think of that which is starting. Prince sug- 
gests rich environment; pioneer sugges 
rough and rugged surroundings, = 

Yet different as they seem to be, both 
words fit Jesus of Nazareth. I am not sur- 
prised Peter called Jesus the “Prince of Life.” 
He was of the royal line of David according 
to the Gospel genealogy. He was regal in His 
bearing. He was princely in His power. Also 
Jesus was a pioneer. He started something 
so significantly new that we date our cal- 
endar from His birth. The hinge of history 
was on the stable door at Bethlehem. 

And today I should like to focus our 
thoughts on this twofold translation because 
it suggests certain combinations which our 
day desperately needs to make. 

First the world “prince” turns our thought 
to background. The word “pioneer” sets us 
thinking about foreground. And our day 
needs to make a better combination of back- 
ground and foreground. 

We can divide any gathering of people into 
two groups according to their attitude toward 
background and foreground. On the one 
hand are those who are so enamored of the 
past that they close their minds against any- 
thing new. On the other hand are those 
who are so impatient with the past that they 
run restlessly and sometimes recklessly to- 
ward anything new. 

I do not believe Christ would have his fol- 
lowers go with either group. I feel that 
Christ would have us keep a viewpoint 
somewhat analogous to that given by the 
chauffeur's mirrow on our motor cars. The 
little mirror is so adjusted that the driver 
can see the road behind him without taking 


. his major gaze off the road ahead. On our 


crowded highways it is quite as important’ 
to see what is behind us as to see what is 
ahead. There is almost more danger of col- 
lision from the rear than from the front 
And it is most n to see what is be- 
hind us when we make a left turn. 

In our social thinking we have the ex- 
pression, “turning to the left,” meaning 
thereby turning to the new and unorthodox. 
And it can hardly be denied that the 20th 
century has been turning leftward: It 
is precisely because we have been turning to 
the left that we need to see what is behind 
us, lest some old fallacy carrying a 1957 
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license plate come dashing down the road to 
wreck us. Some of the ideologies now cur- 
Tent overseas are old fallacies with new and 
deceptive names. We need a better aware- 
Ness of our background, both secular and 
Spiritual, Hence we should behold Christ 
as the Prince of Life to bring the past into 
the focus of our thinking. 

We need to see the background of our 
Secular living. If there ever was a time 
When we needed to study history, that time 
is now. It is important that we look back 
to see the principles and purposes on which 
Our Nation was built. We Americans should 
Spend more time studying what makes Amer- 
ica and less time telling the world what 
America makes. 

And we need to see the background of our 
religious faith. There never has been a gen- 
ulne revival of religion in Christendom with- 
Out a reyival of Bible study. We must see 
Whence came our churches. Many of our 
church buildings are comparatively new. We 

have seen how they were built. A commu- 
nity is settled. The people want a place to 
Worship and a Sunday school in which to 
teach their children. So a plot is bought and 
u church is built, Then we so often think 
Sf the church as just one of the manmade 
Community institutions like the school, the 
hospital, or the library. But the church is 
More than a community institution. It is 
the body of Christ enduring through the cen- 

es. Outlasting all governments. Remem- 
ber that your denomination, whether it be 
Presbyterian or Baptist or Methodist, is part 
Of Christ's holy church. Therefore, let us 
think of Christ as the Prince, the head of 
the church, the head of the oldest and vastest 

Organization in the world. 
But now while we think of Christ as the 
the head of an old and established 
church, we must also think of Christ the 
eer, who leads us forward into the fu- 

e. There is always danger of getting so 
Attached to the good old days that we fail to 
dee the good that is ahead. We must not 
become like the old lady who complained 
Once to the editor of the magazine Punch 
that his magazine was not as good as it used 
to be. The editor replied, “Madam, it never 
Was.” Sometimes things do not look as 
nee ad pnd used to be because we are look- 

to the past through a golden haze of 
Tetrospect 


nans proneness to regard the past as better 
Which tends to grow on us as we get older. 
o must beware of it, When does a person 
te his prime? Physically, perhaps in his 
a ties. Mentally, maybe in his sixties. But 
Aut unn & person never passes his prime 
. he begins to think the best is behind 
5 long as a person feels as did Brown- 
lags Rabbi Ben Ezra: 


* ~ 
Grow old along with me. 
£ best is yet to be 
The last of lfe for which the first was 
made.” 


ties Say, as long as one feels that the best of 
bes is still ahead, he has not yet passed his 
ime. And that is the outlook which 
abou t helps to preserve. Jesus never talked 
He t the golden age as being in the past. 
always pictured it ahead. 
fir Buchan, former Governor General of 
Said that we speak of youth as 
mtu the hill of the years, and then after 
the dle age we speak of going down the hill of 
years. But, said Buchan, we should re- 
apusi that when we are climbing a hilib 
but ve to turn around to get the long view, 
View nen we are going down a hill, the long 
is straight ahead of us. That is the 
He apective which Christ the pioneer gives. 
helps us to see the long vista stretching 
of deat re the valley of the shadow 
to betefore, let us behold Christ the Prince 
Bive us perspective on the background of 


the present or future is an attitude - 
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life and Christ the pioneer to give us hope 
and confidence for the foreground. 

Now, we turn to a second combination 
which this twofold translation suggests. The 
word “prince” ests government, organ- 
ization; the word “pioneer” suggests personal, 
individual effort. Think how resourceful 
the early pioneers were in doing things for 
themselves. Our day needs a better combi- 
nation of organized effort and individual ef- 
Tort. 

Surely we recognize the need of organiza- 
tion in our complex living. Robert Wicks 
reminds us that if a fire broke out in the 
old-fashioned one-room country school- 
house, all that was needed was to cry, “Fire, 
everybody for himself.” But if a fire should 
break out in one of our large 3- or 4-story 
city school buildings and the cry went up, 
“Fire, everybody for himself,“ the result 
would be panic, chaos, perhaps death. 

Of course, we must be organized if we are 
to live together. 

Yet while we recognize the need of organ- 
ization in business, industry, labor and goy- 
ernment, it is amazing how many do not seem 
to see the need of it in religion. I find many 
persons who say they believe in God, even 
in Christ, but who have little or no use for 
the church. Sinclair Lewis, the famous 
writer, once said in private conversation that 
he believed in religion, but he said, “Why 
organize it? The moment you organize re- 
ligion, you kill its spontaneity.” 

I see Mr. Lewis’ point. Organization does 
sometimes destroy the spontaneity of re- 
ligious expression. But religion must be 
organized if it is to exert influence in re- 
forming the civic life of a community. We 
need organization if we are to have effective 
religious education for our youth. And 
moreover, we need organization to make our 
worship of God more personally helpful. 
To be sure, we sometimes have our most 
intimate and vital contacts with God when 
we are in private or in family devotion. One 
of God's noblemen died recently long past 
the age of 90. He was Joseph R. Wilson, of 
Moorestown, N. J. A lawyer by profession, 
he gave much of his time to promoting his 
idea of a chapel in every home, Yet Mr. 
Wilson was also a devout churchman for 
he knew that church worship fertilizes the 
soil for private devotion. Not many people 
who never darken the door of a church keep 
up a vital personal devotional life. 

Those ms are not realistic who say 
that they believe in God and Christ but 
have no use for the church. The church 
is the body of Christ and through it he 
makes his spirit active in the world. There- 
fore, let us exalt Christ as Prince, the head 
of the church, the vast organization which 
belts the globe, builds hospitals and schools, 
beautifies the earth with cathedrals, and 
enriches life with the noblest music and 
art. 

But in thinking of Christ, the Prince, we 
must not lessen our emphasis on Christ, the 
pioneer, who encourages personal exploratory 
experience. One of the points we have to 
watch is to preserve the individual in the 
midst of our mass living. We Americans 
are much given to organization. No doubt 
we are all familiar wtih William Allen White's 
oft-quoted remark that if three Americans 
fell out of an alrplane they would be or- 
ganized before they reached the ground into 
a president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
Yes, we multiply organizations and then 
try to substitute them for personal responsi- 
bility and effort. 

As the organization grows, the individual 
tends to shrink. It is harder to keep the 
same per capita civic interest in a city of a 
million than in a town of ten thousand. It 
is more difficult to develop personal respon- 
sibility and activity in a church of three 
thousand than in a church of three hundred. 
One of the most baffling problems of contem- 
porary life is how to preserve the personal 
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in the midst of our cities and 
organizations. 1 

The vitality of personal experience as well 
as the welfare of the group depends on indi- 
vidual effort. Nothing is really vital until 
it becomes personal. For instance, when I 
took chemistry in high school, the subject 
did not mean much to me while I was just 
listening to the teacher talk about it. The 
only thrill I ever got out of chemistry came 
when I was sent into the laboratory and told 
to perform some experiments. I blew up 
some test tubes, I burned my finger, But I 
caught an interest in chemistry. 

Let me ask you, where do our young people 
so frequently drop out of church attendance? 
Is it not at the point where we fail to take 
them over the lecture stage to the laboratory 
Stage of religion. We talk to them in classes 
and in junior church, but we so seldom say 
to them: “Here is a principle of Jesus and 
here is a situation. See how you can work 
it out.“ When we set out to apply a prin- 
ciple of Christ to a concrete problem, then 
our faith comes alive. 

Recall how Jesus stopped his disciples 
about halfway through their course at Caes- 
area Phillipi and asked them, “Who do men 
say that I am?” And they told him the cur- 
rent reports that some said he was John the 
Baptist, and some said he was Elijah re- 
turned to earth. And some said he was one 
of the prophets. Then Jesus pressed them 
further asking, “But who do you say that I 
am?“ (Matt. 16: 17-18.) Simon Peter re- 
plied, “You are the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.“ And Jesus answered him, 
“Blessed are you, Simon Bar-Jona!” Why 
blessed? Listen further: “For fiesh and blood 
has not revealed this to you, but my Father 
who is in heaven.” That is, Peter's convic- 
tion had not come second hand from others 
but had come through his direct experience 
with God. Then Jesus went on to say, “And 
I tell you, you are Peter, and on this rock I 
will build my church.“ We of the Protestant 
faith believe that Christ founded his church 
not on Peter the man but on Peter's faith 
in the deity of Our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
remember, Peter's faith was a firsthand con- 
viction begotten by experience. 

The Christian church was founded and 
grounded in first-hand experiences of God in 
Christ. And if it loses that, no organiza- 
tions, however large, can save the vitality 
of the church: But Christ, the pioneer, can 
go forth this very day with you or myself 
and help us to do something so uniquely per- 
sonal and interestingly original that religion 
would come alive to us. 


And we cannot close without glancing at a 
third situation which this twofold transia- 
tion gives. The word prince“ suggests 
power over, the word “pioneer” suggests 
power for. When for instance we speak of 
a person as a pioneer in education we mean 
that he has been a power for it. A person 
becomes a pioneer by bringing others into 
larger ways of living. 

Jesus had power over many things. Power 
over the mind, power over the body, power 
over crowds. And churches today are greatly 
emphasizing the power which religion can 
give in peace of mind and physical health. 
But let us remember that Jesus said: “He 
that is greatest among you is he that serves,” 
and also that the “Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister." The 
power which we seek must be for service. 

Herein lies a crucial issue which cuts 
across the world. Shall nations seek power 
over other peoples in order to make them 
satellites, or shall they seek power for other 
peoples in order to make them self-support- 
ing? Here is the test between the Kremlin 
and the cross. And this Nation unto God 
must stand with Christ, the pioneer of life, 
who came to give life and to give it abund- 
antly to all the peoples in the world. 

Therefore, feeling ourselves “surrounded 
by so great a cloud of witnesses, let us also 
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lay aside every weight and the sin which 
clings so closely, and let us run with per- 
severance the race that is set before us, look- 
ing to Jesus the pioneer and perfector of our 
faith, who for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is seated at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” 


Mystic Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Mystic Lincoln,” written by 
Norman Vincent Peale, which was pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mystic LINCOLN 
(By Norman Vincent Peale) 


I have been reading about Abraham 
Lincoln. It is hard to do all the reading I 
would like to do about him because more has 
been written about his life than about any 
other single figure in American history. He 
was, without question, one of the most 
amazing personalities who ever lived. Why 
is it that all these years after his death he 
continues to fascinate people of all kinds all 
over the world? 

Is it because, although ungainly in form, 
born in a poverty-stricken log cabin, and 
self-educated, he rose to the top in our 
country? R 

Is it because he had a great heart filled 
with sympathy, pity; and love? 

Is it because he left behind him, in the 
words of his speeches and public papers 
thoughts that are as true and important to- 
day as they were a hundred years ago? 

Yes, 1t is all these things.” But it is also 
something more, 

Here was a man who had a hard job to do, 
and who did it superlatively well. How did 
he do it? 

With his own wisdom? To be sure, he had 
a great deal of native, shrewd intelligence. 
But it was said by one who knew him inti- 
mately that Lincoln was great because he 
was always open to the infinite. This mystic 
and spiritual quality manifested itself in 
various ways. 


The night he was elected President, he was 
lying on a couch resting. There was a mirror 
in front of him and, suddenly, he noticed 
that he could see his face twice: one colorful 
and healthy; the other ashen as death. He 
got up and examined the mirror and found 
no distortion in it; he lay down again and 
continued to see his face twice. The inci- 
dent troubled him and he sensed a profound 
meaning in it. He said to himself, “Perhaps 
I shall live through my first administration 
and die in the second.” 

He saw other strange portents all through 
his life. Three days before he died, he 
dreamed there was a funeral at the White 
House. In his dream he went to the casket 
and saw his own face. On the afternoon of 
the day he was shot, he came back from a late 
afternoon walk with his guard, Crook. He 
would always dismiss Crook with “Good 
night, Crook. This time he said, “Goodby, 
Crook.” 

During the days of the Civil War we are 
told that Lincoln, night after night, would 
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lie prone on the floor on his face, a Bible 
before him, telling the Lord that he did not 
have the wisdom to handle the great re- 
sponsibilities and asking the Lord to help 
him. We know now that the Lord granted 
him the insight he needed through those 
tumultuous and critical days. 

Lincoln was a man saturated in the in- 
finite; open to it-in every pore of his mind. 
His life is the best example of how to do a 
hard and difficult and even unpeasant job 
effectively: Don't try to do it all by yourself. 
Saturate your mind with God, open it to the 
infinite, let the great forces of the uni- 
verse guide you, as the Bible says, in “right- 
ly dividing the word of truth.“ 

As Lincoln did, put into your mind that 
infiniteness, that quietness, that confidence 
which takes the strain from you and gives 
you an optimtistic and positive picture of the 
result to be obtained. There is a deep and 
profound subtiety in human experience. If 
you get into the spiritual flow of the uni- 
verse with God, that which is hard becomes, 
if not easy, at least possible, 


American Cooperative Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in last Friday’s, February 
22, issue of the La Crosse Register, the 
Official newspaper of the diocese of 
La Crosse, a most thorough writeup of 
an important address delivered right in 
my home area, before the Chippewa Val- 
“ley Cooperative, by the distinguished ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, Father Michael 
P. Dineen. 

Father Dineen set forth six basic 
principles for the American cooperative 
movement—a movement which, in my 
judgment, and I am sure in the judg- 
ment of many of my colleagues, is one 
of the most invaluable contributions to 
the well-being of American agriculture 
and of our country as a whole. 

I know that the comments will be of 
deep interest to my associates, and for 
that reason I send to the desk now the 
text of the La Crosse Register writeup 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICIAL oF NCRLC Praises UNITED STATES 
Co-Ops IN CORNELL ADDRESS 

CorNELL.—In an address before a meeting 
of the Chippewa Valley Cooperative here 
February 1, Father Michael P. Dineen warned 
against placing the principles of the cooper- 
ative movement in jeopardy. 


Father Dineen told some 2,200 persons that 


co-ops make people responsible owners. 
“Ownership produces freedom, stability, and 
security,” he said, “those are our strongest 
weapons against those isms which have in- 
vaded countries whose citizens were op- 
pressed and despoiled.” 

Father Dineen, executive secretary of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des 
Moines, Iowa, outlined six principles forming 
the foundation of the true cooperative. 

Members of a cooperative must contribute 
their proportionate share to the common 
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good, according to Father Dineen, and social 
justice and social charity must form the 
soul and spirit of the true cooperative. 

He told the group coordination of local 
units must be secured without sacrificing 
local autonomy through centralized control. 
He added sales must be made at current rates 
and current prices and the distribution of 
the profits must be made to the patron and 
producer on an equitable basis. 

“A cooperative also must be founded on a 
spirit and interest born out of knowledge 
and understanding of the history, purpose, 
and principles of the cooperative movement,“ 
he said. 

Excerpts from his address follow: “A true 
cooperative must be founded on these prin- 
ciples: : 

“1, One vote must be allowed to each mem- 
ber, no matter how large the investment or 
how great the use of the services of the co- 
operative. 

“This democratic procedure is quite unique 
in the world of business. If a cooperative 
were only a business, then the system of giv- 
ing to all the same power of vote might well 
be abolished in favor of a more expeditious 
method. = 

“It is true that a cooperative is a busi- 
ness, and it must be an efficient, orderly, 
well-managed, organization. But, it does not 
stop there. In this it is singular for the 
true co-op’s greatest aim is the welfare of 
every human being, within and without its 
association. It is this concept that under- 
lies and necessarily supports the one-vote 
principle. 

“It bears out the truth that man’s best 
interests are served when each man has op- 
portunity to select those who govern, direct, 
and serve him. You will hear objections to 
this one-vote rule. May we remind the ob- 
jectors that the freedom we prize in this 
Nation has survived many struggles because 
every citizen has had the opportunity and 
responsibility to vote for the public servants 
who make up our Government.” 


LOYALTY 


2. Members must contribute their pro- 
portionate share to the common good, and 
only if this is done will the cooperative be 
of value to the individual and the group. 
He who joins the cooperative solely or pri- 
marily to get something for himself will 
cooperate only so far as he thinks it is in his 
own interest. His desire will be to get with- 
out giving. He lacks the loyalty essential in 
time or stress, and unless there are imme- 
diate returns, he deserts the cause. 

“At times your dividends mgy be smaller 
because your cooperative needs to extend 
its services and enlarge its facilities to serve 
more people. This is the test time of the 
true member, and he should stay with the 
cooperative dufing this period of reduced 
dividends. The co-op member will under- 
stand that in the long run the more served, 
the greater the spiritual and cultural and 
economic wealth of the entire area, 

“Eventually, even from a purely economic 
point of view, service will be cheaper because 
more will be participating and each individ- 
ual's burden will be less. Elect a good board, 
and then believe in their decisions, for they 
are made with your welfare and your future 
in mind.“ 

JUSTICE 

“3. Social justice and social charity must 
form the soul and spirit of the true co- 
operative. 

“Justice requires that every man has that 
which is due him, Social justice obligates 
individuals to help one another acquire that 
which is their due. It also imposes an ob- 
ligation on those who have benefited from 
a movement such as this cooperative to 
contribute to and support the cooperative 
and assist in its program to help others. 

“This support is not only financial but 
also moral and physical through attendance 
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at meetings, through discussions with neigh- 
bors, and through sugested ideas. 

“Man was created for a much higher goal 
than material comfort. We are created for 
eternal happiness, and all our striving for 
certain material goods is but to pave the way 
toward that eternal goal. Certain basic ma- 
terial necessitites are important in reaching 
Our eternal goal.” 

; CONCERN FOR OTHERS 


“Therefore, as one family, we must be 
apprehensive about our neighbor's material 
and spiritual welfare, for, by the very nature 
of things, we are social beings, working, 
Playing, and striving for happiness together. 

“Social charity in essence is love of all our 
neighbors and doing whatever we can for 
them as a group. Actually, cooperatives 
as well as fostering social justice, are a real 
form of Christian social charity, for in the 
words of Pope Plus XI: 

When all sections of society have the in- 
timate conviction that they are members of 
a single family and children of the same 

venly Father * * then only will it be 
Possible to unite all in a harmonious striv- 
ing for the common good.’ 

“And as Bishop McDonald of Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, has said, The true spirit of 
Charity does not wait for a crisis to reveal 
itself, It looks for the opportunity to 
serve. It is constantly engaged in a posl- 
tive and constructive work. It is a good 
thing to feed the hungry. It is a better 
thing to do away with hunger resulting 
from economic conditions.’ 

This you are doing through your co- 
©perative—all 7,000 members are truly unit- 
ed in a program of Christian social justice 
and charity. What greater. motivation is 
needed to maintain a strong interest in your 
association?“ 


LOCAL AUTONOMY 


“4. Coordination of local units must be 
Secured without sacrificing local autonomy 
n centralized control. Remote and 
absentee control is’ one of the serious hazards 
Of a cooperative. 

“Under remote control a cooperative may 
€asily be drawn into partisan politics and 
may be used by individuals to promote their 
Own ends, 

“The ideology of a true cooperative im- 
Plies that through united loyalty and per- 
Sistent effort, combined with an understand- 

& Of thelr problems, a group can become 
Masters of thelr own economic destiny.“ 

EQUITY 


5. Sales must be made at current rates 
and current prices and the distribution of 
Profits to the patron and producer on an 
*Quitable basis, However, it must always be 


out- nbered that as G. W. Russell pointed 


rs are manufacturers and as such 
are entitled to buy raw materials for their 
ustry at wholesale prices. Every other 
manufacturer in the world gets trade terms 
when he buys * * * seed, fertilizer, electri- 
= Power and needs, implements and feed 
re the raw materials of the farmer's indus- 
a, * + * Ys it any wonder that agriculture 
3 im countries where the farmers are 
Pected to buy at retail prices and sell at 
Wholesale prices?’ “ 
KNOWLEDGE 


Š 6. Finally, a cooperative must be founded 
n a spirit and interest born out of knowl- 
edge and of the history, pur- 
sia and principles of the cooperative move- 


Cooperation is no simple matter. It 18 
born of study, of mutual trust, and of under- 
tanding, It cannot be sold on a purely ma- 
araltstle basis: That is, on the basis of 
708 5 money and cutting prices. That is 

Ow and does not do justice to the 
Sreat spiritual content of socio-economic 


‘article entitled 
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cooperation. Cooperation can liberate the 
people only if it is intelligently presented 
to them as a practical method of bearing one 
another's burdens. * * * 

“The purpose of it all, of course, is the 
welfare of man—economic and social Justice 
that we may better serve God, This coop- 
erative association is an institution for 
people. It makes the great power of elec- 
tricity accessible and available to more and 
more human beings. In doing so, your co- 
operative, like other cooperatives, preserves 
ownership, insures freedom, and provides 
security. It acts as a basis for the preserva- 
tion of our way of life in this country.” 

HOOVER REPORT 


“There is much discussion today about the 
direct interest our Government has in the 
support and furtherance of the co-op move- 
ment. There are recommendations in the 
Hoover report to limit and even give up 
entirely the REA. 

“What the real motivating factors in these 
recommendations are, we are not sure. But 
of this we are certain—that the true coopera- 
tive institution has done, is doing, and can 
do more to preserve the rights, freedom, and 
opportunities for the citizens of this Nation 
than any other institution. 

“Co-ops make people responsible owners. 
Ownership produces freedom, stability, and 
security, These are our strongest weapons 
against those isms which have invaded coun- 
tries whose citizens were oppressed and de- 
spoiled, If our Federal Government desires 
greater efficiency, it must well consider not 
less but greater support of true cooperative 
institutions.” 


Soviet’s Advantage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
“Soviet’s Advantage,” 
written by George Sokolsky, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 21, 1957. I recom- 
mend an analysis of the article by my 
celleagues in the Senate, in connection 
with the discussion of the great issue 
which is now before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 
SOVIETS ADVANTAGE 


Soviet Russia has only one advantage over 
the United States and it is a tremendous one: 
The Russians can formulate a program of 
action based on a design for achievement 
and can put behind it all the resources of 
government. This the United States has not 
been able to do since John Hay was Secre- 
tary of State. 

Current examples may suffice: 

Soviet Russia made the infiltration of the 
Moslem world a basic policy, trained special- 
ized personnel for it, discovered the particu- 
lar individuals who would serve the Krem- 
Un's purposes. Whereupon, by the provision 
of arms, Soviet Russia came into the pos- 
session of the foreign policies of Egypt and 
Syria, stimulated revolutionary and national- 
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istic movements almed at the destruction of 
the last remnants of the British and French 
empires and the nullification of NATO, par- 
ticularly the weakening of the Greek and 
Turkish alliances and the sacrifice of Paki- 
stan to the ambitions of Nehru. By this 
program, Soviet Russia hoped ultimately to 
eliminate the offensive capacity of NATO, 
to vitiate the effectiveness of the Balkan al- 
liance, to destroy the Baghdad treaties and, 
in due course, to include the entire Arab 
world in the Soviet universal state. 

Having devised so grandiose a program, 
Soviet Russia moved slowly, permitting the 
course of events to work themselves, depend- 
ing, in a measure, upon contradictory con- 
duct of the Western Powers. 

The United States has never developed a 
consistent policy toward the new nations 
which have been carved out of the Ottoman 
Empire. Except for the support of doc- 
trinatre anticolonialism, the United States 
has supported Nasser, a dictator of the Hitler 
type; it has supported and opposed Israel; 
it has sold arms to Arab countries and with- 
held arms; it has poured billions into France 
for rehabilitation and also favored every rev- 
olution against France in North Africa; it 
has built the alliance between Turkey and 
Greece, and it has also been sympathetic 
toward the aspirations of Cyprus which can 
only lead to a war between Turkey and 
Greece, 

Having done more than any other country 
to establish Israel as a separate state, it pre- 
vented Israel from rectifying its borders and 
has come up with a proposal for solving the 
Israel-Egypt situation which defies analysis 
and understanding. Having encouraged the 
separatism of Pakistan, the United States 
has flirted wildly with Nehru, even to the 
extent of ignoring his imperialism in Kash- 
mir. 


These confusions of policy in one area of 
the earth's surface have covered 3 adminis- 
trations, 2 Democratic and 1 Republican. It 
can be taken, from its persistence, as char- 
acteristic of policymaking. But one can go 
much further back to show how character- 
istic this confusion is. The United States 
has fought two wars, at great cost in life 
and wealth, to save Great Britain. It has 
financed, out of its taxation, Britain’s eco- 
nomic recovery, making up its deficits to the 
tune of tens of billions of dollars. 

However, at the same time, going back to 
when Woodrow Wilson was President, it has 
been American policy to support independ- 
ence in India and it can be said that the 
Gandhi movement would never have achieved 
its strength were it not for American support. 
Ultimately, India became a soverign country 
to the great damage of the British Empire. 
The United States has since encouraged 
Nehru in every way possible to build an 
Afro-Asian alliance which to date has served 
Red China but never the United States or 
Great Britain. 

The final nail in the coffin of British im- 
perialism was the seizure of the Suez Canal 
by Nasser which the United States woggled 
over with such unworkable devices as the 
users’ association, ending in the catastrophic 
attempt of Great Britain, France, and Israel 
to counter Russian intrigue in Arabic coun- 
tries by eliminating Nasser. This effort could 
have succeeded but for American interven- 
tion which has reduced Great Britain fur- 
ther as a power and shifted its interest from 
the battle against Russia to a free trade mar- 
ket in Europe. S 

The question that must arise is whether 
the inability of the United States to formu- 
late policy and to maintain it is a functional 
failure, or a personnel inadequacy. The 
answer probably lies deeper. It probably lies 
in the basic idealism of American thinking, 
our incapacity to grasp the fact that the 
human race is not like two peas in a pod. 
And different kinds of men have different 
ideas and different ways of life. 
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Dr. Clarence E. Macartney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Dr. Clarence E. Macartney was 
an outstanding preacher of the Gospel. 
He wrote more than 50 books on religious, 
historic, and biographical subjects. 

He was a great student of Washington 
and Lincoln. 

He passed to his reward a few days 
ago, and it seemed almost predestined 
that he would be buried on Washington's 
birthday. 

This significance is borne out by an 
article appearing in the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph of February 22, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUnm on His BIRTHDAY—WASHINGTON HERO 
To DR, MACARTNEY 

On a Sabbath morning, 8 years ago today, 
the Rev. Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, historian 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, had 
this to say: 

“On the 19th of December 1799, John Mar- 
shall of Virginia arose in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, then meeting in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, he said: 

Mr. Speaker, Washington is no more. 
‘The hero, the patriot, the sage of America, 
the man on whom in all kinds of danger 
every eye was turned, and all hopes were 
placed, lives now only in his own great 
actions and in the hearts of an affectionate 
and afflicted people. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand these 
resolutions. They are written by General Lee 
of Virginia. I regret that he is not here to 
read them: 

1. That this House join with the Presi- 
dent in condolence of this mournful event. 

2. That the Speaker’s chair be shrouded 
with black and the Members and officers of 
the House wear black during the session. 

"3. That a committee, in conjunction 
with one from the Senate, be appointed to 
consider on the most suitable manner of 
paying honor to the memory of the man, 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.’” 

A FULL LIFE | 

On this Washington's Birthday Dr. Ma- 
cartney's own funeral was held in First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Like the service for Washington it was 
not one particularly of mourning but rather 
of general appreciation by everyone for the 
common good which comes of full and com- 
piete Christian lives. 

CHRISTMAS THEME 

The Reverend Dr. J. Robertson Macartney, 
Clarence’s preacher brother, set that confi- 
dent Christian theme a week ago. 

When friends inquired about the dying 
man's condition, he said: 

“His Lord is robing him for his corona- 
tion.” 

Arthur G. Ashbrok, a lay friend of Dr. 
Macartney, suggests the following excerpt 
from the Macartney First Church sermon of 
8 years ago as appropriate on this day: 

“What would they (Washington and Lin- 
coln) say on the subject of universal mili- 
tary training if they were here and read the 
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final report of the former Chief of Staff, 
General Eisenhower, in which he spoke of 
the dangerous conditions in the world, the 
possibility of a wheat harvest being de- 
stroyed by a bacteria war, and Pittsburgh 
and other cities which produce the heavy 
material of war being blotted out? 
“a LESSER EVIL 


“I feel sure they would say that although 
universal military training is undoubtedly 
an evil and far from the American plan of 
life it is not so great an evil as conquest and 
subjugation. 

“Still the voice of Washington, speaking 
clearly after the passage of 148 years would 
say what he said in Congress in 1790: ‘To 
be prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving the peace.’ 

“LORD'’s JUDGMENTS 


“What would they say of us today on the 
subject of religious faith and national mo- 
rality? In his sublime second inaugural Lin- 
coln recognized the working of the moral 
law in the history of nations and today he 
would remind us again and tell us ‘that the 
judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether.’ 

“As for Washington, he would again say: 

Ot all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are the indispensable support, In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness * * . 

“To add brightness to the sun or glory to 
the name of Washington is alike impossible. 
In solemn awe pronounce the name and in 
its naked, deathless spendor, leave it shining 
on.” 


TVA Bears Brunt United States Defense 
Power Load 


EXTENSION = PEARES 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix.of the Record an editorial in the 
Florence (Ala.) Times of February 11, 
1957, captioned, “TVA Bears Brunt 
United States Defense Power Load.” 
The editorial was written by Mr. Louis 
Eckl, the very able editor of the Times, 
and is most timely and challenging. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TVA Bears BRUNT Unrren STATES DEFENSE 
Power Loan 

The radical shift in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s power function which has pro- 
duced the current power crisis in the valley 
1 clearly demonstrated by recent informa- 

on. 

From TVA's beginning until as late as 
1950, TVA’s main job was to furnish power to 
the valley, servicing a relatively minor Fed- 
eral Government demand on the side. With- 
in the past few years, TVA’s main job has 
become one of furnishing power to the Gov- 
8 servicing the valley demand on the 

Since 1950, the normal power users of the 
valley, residential, commercial and industrial, 
y have doubled their demand for power. But 


in the same period, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and other Federal agencies increased 
— their demand by 15 times. 
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Whereas in 1950 Uncle Sam's agencies used 
about 15 percent of TVA power, last year they 
used 57 percent. 

Whereas in 1950 the normal valley con- 
sumers used about 4½ times more TVA 
power than Uncle Sam in 1956. Uncle Sam 
used 1½ times more than all other TVA cus- 
tomers combined. 

All the dams on both the Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers in a good wet year could 
supply less than half the power Uncle Sam 
himself takes from TVA. About 75 percent 
of the tremendous expansion in TVA's power 
generating capacity was necessitated by 
Uncle Sam’s own essential but fantastic 
power requirement. 

It is the suddenness as well as the enor- 
mity of the Federal defense demand which 
has jammed the power load against the ceil- 
ing of TVA power capacity. = 

Ever since the end of World War H. TVA, 
sole power supplier of the Tennessee Valley 
region, has been in a desperate race against 
a power shortage. The race has been literally 
neck and neck all the way; and in fact, dur- 
ing the 5 years from 1950 to 1955, the peak 
demand for power in the winter months has 
exceeded TVA generating capacity practically 
every year. 

It appeared for a time that TVA would lose 
the race hopelessly sometime in the period 
1957-58. No additional capacity had been 
authorized for 3 years. Had TVA been forced 
to face the coming years with only the ca- 
pacity completed by the end of 1956, it 
would have been about 500.000 kilowatts’ 
short in 1957, 1 million in 1958, and nearly 
1% million in 1959. Fortunately, with the 
approval of the 84th Congress it has begun 
construction of mew capacity to be paid for 
with power revenues. 

If it can make those additions on schedule 
and if the forecast load is not increased by 
some severe contingency, TVA hopes to have 
a margin of capacity over peak load of around 
1 percent in 1958 and 2 percent in 1959. 
This is a pale, frail margin. Private utilities 


‘like to maintain between 6 to 8 percent. 


Several contingencies could easily arise to 
dim the picture (and possibly even the 
homes, stores, and factories of the valley) 
The schedule presumes, for example, that the 
Memphis steam plant will come into opera- 
tion in 1958 and that its capacity will both 
relieve TVA of the Memphis load and provide 
some excess for TVA. Any real delay in 
activation of the Memphis plant would more 
than consume the 1 or 2 percent margin, 

TVA is also assuming that the AEC and 
other Federal agencies will not up their de- 
mand fpr power violently in the years im- 
mediately ahead. However, a world situa- 
tion which required expansion of atomic ma- 
terial production to safeguard the national 
security could swell the load not only beyond 
the TVA margin but even beyond the mar- 
gin of the surrounding systems with which 
TVA is interconnected and on which it would 
have to draw for power. 

Similarly, the forecast is based on reason- 
ably normal rainfall in the TVA watershed. 
One or more dry years like 1955-56 could re- 
duce hydro generation and therefore total 
generating capacity beyond the slender mar- 


Even if all goes well, however, the race is 
by no means won; nor does the prospect per- 
mit any complacency. It takes at least 3 
years to add new generating capacity. The 
load will continue to increase in the years 
beyond 1960. To meet that increase, TVA 
must begin additional capacity by 1958 at 
the rate of 750,000 kilowatts a year. 

TVA cannot build that capacity out of 
accruing power revenue, as it is building 
the present additions. It is able to pay for 
the present program only by drawing on the 
reserves of profit and depreciation it has 
built up over the years, and by committing 
the expected profits and depreciation of the 
next several years. The normal annual prof- 
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its and depreciation will fall far short of 
the capital required to keep up with the 
normal growth of load. 

Uniess TVA obtains authority to issue its 
Own bonds, or new appropriations from Con- 
ress, it will have lost the race against the 
Power shortage about 1960. It will start los- 
ing the race, in any case, unless it is able to 

m new capacity within a year or so. 

Once more it is later in the valley than all 

may yet have realized. 


Room for Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
&sk unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn an edi- 
x l by Mr. Ted. R. Wylie, entitled 

Room for Opposition.” This editorial 
appears in the February 18, 1957, issue of 
the Northwest Arkansas Times, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Room von OPPOSITION 

An Arkansas resident, in a letter written 
toa newspaper, bemoans the fact that some 
Senators, including Senator FULBRIGĦT, of 
Ar , are not willing to go along with 
Secretary of States Dulles and President 


Eisenhower without question, The writer 


appears ready to trust the judgment, without 
Question, of the President on all matters, 
including foreign affairs, and states that 

e majority of people will go along with 
the President no matter how or in what 
Manner he leads. 

On the other hand, Adlai Stevenson, speak- 
ing in San Francisco Saturday night, de- 
Clared “The people have had enough of the 
administration's rock-and-roll diplomacy,” 
Which he said has brought the Nation peril- 
©usly close to disaster in the Eisenhower 
years, 

“We missed our great change, and Hun- 
gary was crushed in blood,” he declared. 

Russian influence has penetrated the Mid- 

East for the first time. Israel is isolated 
Again. Britain and France have blundered 
Se been badly hurt. Our great alliance is 
Ottering. NATO is enfeebled. The Suez 
Canal is still closed, its future unsettled. 

best friends are crippled by the oil 
Shortage, 
naand whose friendship have we won? 
sser's (of Egypt)? I doubt it. 
k This is the sorry harvest of appeasing 
nd provoking the Arabs, of misleading and 
exasperating our friends.” 
Decne Stevenson pointed out also, that it 
as only “yesterday,” just before the pres- 
ential election, that the President said the 
im in the Middle East appeared to be 
é er, that Nrxow said Mr. Eisenhower's lead- 
hip has preventéd armed conflict over 
ere, that Secretary of State John Foster 
lles described as amazing“ the close 
Policy bond between this country and France 
and Britain, 
en Pointed out that after the election, 
enhower and Dulles proclaimed the Middle 
8 t crisis unusually serious, and Dulles 
Tian that any delay in passage of the 
shower doctrine resolution would mean 


domination of th 5 
Mmünists, e Middle East by the Com 
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Nations of the world have lost confidence 
in the United States, and there is no wonder. 
As Mr. Stevenson points out concerning the 
resolution sought by the President from Con- 
gress regarding the Middle East—"The dan- 
ger isn’t overt Communist aggression; but 
covert Communist penetration: the danger 
isn't military aggression from the outside, 
but from the inside.” 

“The resolution doesn’t protect Israel from 
the Arabs or the Arabs from Israel,” he ex- 
plained. “We won't be on the road to 
stability until we face real economic and 
political problems." 

There is plenty of room and much reason 
in Congress for members of the opposite 
party to take a stand correcting the President 
and the Secretary of State. The people of 
America should be grateful for this opposi- 
tion and the frankness of the Members of 
Congress who are not afraid to know their 
views when they realize mistakes of the 
administration. 

Woe to this country U the day ever dawns 
when all Members of Congress and the peo- 
ple, too, must swallow without an effort not 
to, all that is cooked up by 1 man, 2 men, 
or even all the men in any 1 party. De- 
mocracy is made up of free-thinking people, 
and free-thinking representatives of the peo- 
ple. That is the way democracy lives. If 
ever we have 1 party or 1 man who can say 
jump and be echoed everywhere without 
derivation, we've had it—we'll be on the way 
toruin, 


Marquette Discusses Problems of the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25. 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note that 2 Mondays from 
now there will be held at one of the great 
educational institutions of America, 
Marquette University, a regional confer- 
ference of the President's Committee for 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

This conference, entitled The Handi- 
capped at Work.“ will bring together 
some ôf the outstanding leaders in fuller 
utilization of the resource presented to 
our country by handicapped folks. 

In my judgment, America can go a 
long way toward. resolving her skilled 
manpower shortage by working with in- 
dustry and labor toward better use of 
the skills of the disabled. 

Employing the handicapped pays off 
in every conceivable way—directly and 
indirectly—tangibly, and in intangible 
ways. 

I have in my hands the text of the 
advance announcement of the Marquette 
conference, listing the very fine folks 
who will contribute to it. s 

I have also the text of a most interest- 
ing article which was carried in the Jan- 
uary 27 issue of the Sunday New York 
Times, written by one of America’s 
greatest experts on rehabilitation, the 
noted Dr. Howard A. Rusk. 

I send to the desk the text of both 
items, and ask unanimous consent that 
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they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement and article were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE, BROOKS MEMORIAL UNION, 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MARCH 11, 12, ANU 
13, 1957 


THE HANDICAPPED AT WORK 


Honorary chairman: Robert W. Hanson, 
judge, municipal court, city of Milwaukee, 
chairman, Wisconsin Governor's Committee. 

General chairman: K. W. Haagensen, direc- 
tor, Public Relations Division, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. 

Co-chairmen: John S. Coleman, president, 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Dwight D. 
Guilfoll, Jr., president, Paraplegics, Inc., 
Franklin Park, III.: Jess Hogans, director of 
safety, Fairbanks Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis.; 
Roy C. Ingersoll, chairman of the board, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, III.; William 
Jahn, president, Inland Steel Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. H. Worley Kendall, In- 
stitute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, Peoria, III.; Gordon Kennedy, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, South Bend, Ind.; B. E. 
Kuechle, vice president, Employers Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Jen- 
nings Murphy, secretary, Wisconsin Pharma- 
ceutical Assn., Milwaukee, Wis; Lloyd R. 
Norris, National Metal Trades Association, 
Chicago, III.: Harris Perlstein, chairman, 
Pabst Brewing Co., Chicago, III.; W. W. Tudor, 
vice president in charge of personnel and 
employee relations, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Committee chairmen: Attendance—An- 
drew K. Wilson, vice president, industrial 
relations division, Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; exhibits—William 
Jahn, president, Inland Steel Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; L. A. Mingenbach, vice pres- 
ident, Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, 
Wis., institute—Dr. Russell L. Moberly, di- 
rector, management center, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis.; program—Willet 8. 
Main, district manager, Milwaukee office, 
Wisconsin State Employment Service; pro- 
motion and publicity—Sam Sherman, man- 
ager, public relations, Pabst Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

National officers: Maj. Gen, Melvin J. Maas, 
Chairman, President’s Committee, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Vincent P. Hippolitus, National 
Coordinator for Regional Meeting, Liaison 
Officer, President’s Committee, Washington, 
D. C.; William P. McCahill, Executive Secre- 
tary, the President's Committee, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Program 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


9 a. m.: Registration, 

10 4. m.: Welcome and introductions. 

A Nation on the March, Maj, Gen. Melvin 
J. Maas, Chairman, President's Committee. 

11:30 a, m.: Official opening of exposition. 

12:30 p.m.: Luncheon. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Awards presentation, 

2:15 p. m.: Panel, Importance of Commun- 
ity Organization. (The job of increasing 
employment opportunities for the handi- 
capped is the job of the community where 
these problems actually exist. The com- 
munity is the scene of action. Here the 
physically handicapped worker is known. 
Here his problem can best be considered in 
relation to job opportunities available in the 
area. Here the employer is known. Here is 
where actual employment of the physically 
handicapped must be accomplished. Here 
is where organization is most important.) 


* 
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Moderator: Arthur. W. Motley, Assistant 
Director in Charge of Employment Service, 
United States Employment Service. 

Establishing Need for Community Organ- 
ization: Justin Johnson, Hughes Aircraft 
Co, chairman, California Governor's Com- 
mittee. 

Developing Community Interest: John J. 
Lee, Wayne State University, chairman, 
Michigan Goyernor’s Committee. 

Organizing the Community's Resources: 
Frank Starkey, Department of Employment 
Security, chairman, Minnesota Governor's 
Committee. 

Community Committee Year-Round Pro- 
gram: Leslie Jones, Division of Employment 
Service, chairman, Kentucky Governor's 
Committee. 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


f 9 a. m.: Medical panel, What Are the 
Problems of Employing the Physically Handi- 
capped—Personnel Problems and Medical 
Problems. (There are many real and imag- 
inary problems raised in connection with em- 
ploying the handicapped. These divide 
themselyes into personnel problems and 
medical problems. The purpose of this panel 
is to bring these problems up for discussion 
and to bring out various solutions.) 

Clifford P. McBride, personnel manager, 
Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee. 

Reynolds Olson Tjensvold, staff consultant, 
Kearney and Trecker Corp., Milwaukee. 

Arthur W. Laage, vice president, Industrial 
Relations, Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 

Dr. Elston L. Belknap, professor and direc- 
tor of the Department of Occupational and 
Environmental Medicine, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee. 

Dr. Richard P. Jahn, assistant physician in 
charge of Milwaukee Works, International 
Harvester Co, 

12:30 p. m.: Employer Institute luncheon. 
Speakers: National Representative of Busi- 
ness and Industry Stanley L. Hanson, assist- 
ant vice president, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass.; National Representative 
of Labor William F. Schnitzler, secretary- 
treasurer, A. F. L.-C. I. O., Washington, D. C. 

2:15 p. m.: Management panel, Translat- 
ing Interest Into Action. (Many times em- 
ployers are seriously interested in making 

in employment of the physically 
impaired, but they do not translate this in- 
terest into action chiefly, because they are 
impeded by lack of general knowledge re- 
_ garding policy or of the steps to be taken in 
recruiting, evaluating, inducting, and super- 
vising such workers. This panel is designed 
to answer many of these questions.) 

Moderator: William J. Grede, president, 
Grede Foundries, Inc., Milwaukee, past presi- 
dent, NAM. = 

Enunciating Policy and Gaining Accept- 
ance: W. W. Tudor, vice president in charge 
of personnel and employee relations, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 

Adapting Employment Practices to Policy: 
W. J. McGowan, director, industrial and com- 
munity relations division, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. El- 
ston L. Belknap, director, Department of 
Occupational and Environmental Medicine, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

Supervising the Handicapped: Robert P. 
Walbridge, Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., first 
vice president, Natlonal Management Asso- 
ciation. 

Safety: Edward Haverberg, safety director, 
3 Motors Co., body division, Milwau- 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Exposition open to schools and general 
public from noon to 9 p. m. 
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From the New York Times of January 28, 
1957] 
ALL-ARouND ADVANTAGES FOUND IN 
EMPLOYMENT OF HANDICAPPED 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 


Last year industry made increasing use of 
physically handicapped workers—to the mu- 
tual advantage of both. Once-skeptical em- 
ployers discovered that such employees, when 
properly trained and placed in the right job, 
are valuable company assets. 

They haye equal or even higher production 
rates, fewer accidents, less absenteelsm, and 
much less turnover than their nonhandi- 
capped colleagues. 

In the first 6 months of 1956 State employ- 
ment agences found jobs for 150,000 handi- 
capped workers. That was nearly 32 percent 
more than in the first half of 1955 and more 
than 25 percent above the average for the 
first.6 months of 1951-56. 

Some of this increase resulted from the 
general high level of employment. Much of 


. the credit, however, goes to the President's 


Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped and State and local counter- 
parts. The continuing efforts of these 
groups is having a pronounced effect on in- 
dustry's attitude toward the problem. 


LOWER INSURANCE RATES 


Employers have learned, for instance, that 
insurance rates do not increase when they 
hire handicapped workers. In fact, the oppo- 
site is true. 

The initial rate for workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance depends on the type of job. 
Rates for clerical help are lower than those 
for construction workers, since their work 
is less dangerous. These basic rates are ad- 
Justed yearly, depending on the number of 
accidents and the amount of payments made 
by the insurance company. Studies have 
shown that disabled workers are not particu- 
larly prone to minor injuries, and those they 
do suffer are no more disabling than injuries 
of nonhandicapped workers. 

Another factor that has aided in placing 
the handicapped is an increase in personnel 
specializing in such work in State employ- 
ment offices. When one specialist was as- 
signed to work with the handicapped in the 
St. Louis office of the Missouri State Employ- 
ment Service, the number of placements 
more than doubled. 

Piacement specialists agree that practically 
any disabled person, regardless of the se- 
verity of his disability, can do some produc- 
tive work if sufficient time and effort are 
expended in helping him. In the past, how- 
ever, public employment agencies have not 
had large enough staffs to provide these. 
The situation is somewhat improvéd now, 
but if additional public funds were invested 
in such services the returns would be even 
greater. 

In addition to the handicapped workers 
placed by public employment agencies are 
thousands of disabled persons who find jobs 
through commercial and voluntary agencies. 

An unusual and effective voluntary or- 
ganization devoted to placement of the 
handicapped is the Just One Break, Inc., 
in New York. Founded 7 years ago by a 
group of young businessmen, JOB placed 
246 disabled men and women with 116 em- 
ployers last year, 23 percent more than in 
1955. 

In seeking a short cut to the slow process 
of employer education, some persons have 
advocated that the United States adopt a 
program similar to the provisions of the 
British Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
of 1944. The essential features of this pro- 
gram are: 
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Registration by the Government of all 
disabled persons, both employed and unem- 
ployed. 

Requirements that all employers hire a 
certain quota of disabled persons. 

Reservation of certain jobs, such as ele- 
vator operator and watchman, exclusively 
for handicapped persons. 

But authorities in the United States have 
been strongly opposed to any compulsion 
in employing the handicapped. 


Foreign Affairs—When A Moslem Land 
Eats Pork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
dealing with the situation in Afghani- 
stan. The article was written by C. L. 
Sulzberger, was published in the New 
York Times, and was written on Febru- 
ary 19, at Kabul, Afghanistan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AFPAIRS—WHEN A MOSLEM LAND Eats 
PorK 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

KABUL, AFGHANISTAN, February 19. — Af - 
ghanistan's foreign policy is compounded of 
faith, hope, and geography, these three; but 
the greatest of these is geography. The faith 
is in assumed ability to accept massive aid 
from Moscow without losing independence. 
The hope is that Washington will help this 
nation escape too stifling a Soviet embrace. 
And the geography is a 1,400-mile border 
with the dynamic U. S. S. R. 

While London ruled the Indian subcon- 
tinent the Afghans played off rival aspira- 
tions of the British and Russia Empires. But, 
as Britain weakened, Russia, strengthened. 
In 1921 nervous Afghanistan signed a treaty 
with Moscow guaranteeing independence for 
the neighboring Central Asian states of 
Khiva and Bukhara, Almost immediately 
the Soviets devoured them. All Kabul could 
do was protest, send a handful of soldiers 
and rescue from what is now Stalinabad the 
dissolute Bukharan Emir and his harem. 

It would have been convenient for Af- 
ghanistan had Hitler won World War I and 
smashed Britain and Russia. Instead the 
U. S. S. R. emerged a superpower while the 
British withdrew entirely from this area, 
leaving India and Pakistan to squabble in 
Kabul's rear. 

The bosses of this country haye no inhibi- 
tion about using the world vacuum,“ so un- 
popular tn other portions of the world. They 
felt a yacuum behind them sucking the Rus- 
sians southward. Nervously they shopped 
about for a new sponsor to replace the dis- 
liked but convenient British. They turned 
to Washington. 

But the United States displayed remark- 
ably little interest. While building up the 
military potential of Iran and Pakistan, we 
rebuffed every Afghan effort to equip its 
tiny army. We maintained a moralistic 
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hands-off attitude on the row between Ka- 
bul and Karachi over frontier tribes. Event- 
ually Afghanistan was isolated from the 
outer world by a Pakistani blockade. 


A WARNING TO WASHINGTON 


One of the most distinguished local leaders 
warned Washington: “The Koran forbids 
Moslems to eat pork. However, its infinite 
wisdom permits us to ignore this ban when 
it is a question of starvation. Do not force 
us to eat Soviet pork.” 

Soviet pork, unfortunately, became the 
diet. Since 1954 Kabul has accepted Com- 
Mmunist-bloc committments worth about 
8150 million. About $30 million of this is 
military. 

The extent of this ald can be compre- 
hended only if one realizes that Afghani- 
stan's total annual income is but $18 million 
at real exchange rates. Can the impover- 
ished land ever repay its Soviet loans and 
still have any exports left for elsewhere? 
Has the saturation point been reached? 

Prince Naim, simultaneously the King's 
cousin, the King’s brother-in-law and the 
King's Foreign Minister does not think 80. 
With an air of great sincerity he promises: 
“You can be sure that we accepted no con- 
- ditions in our agreements with Russia. We 
are not the satellite of anyone. We are free 
and independent, and we intend to remain 
80." 

During the past 2 years, fortunately, the 
United States appears to have awakened to 
a certain sense of responsibility in this por- 
tion of the world. We urged Kabul and 
Karachi to dilute the intensity of their fruit- 
less quarrel. Pakistan's embargo has been 
Telaxed. Afghanistan again exports its piti- 
ful larder of goods westward over the Khyber 
and down to Indian Ocean ports. 


RESUMPTION OF AMERICAN AID 


We have also decided to resume our own 
economic assistance—which had bogged 
down after almost $40 million was poured 
into a dam and irrigation project without 
spectaculatar results. We are financing new 
airline connections and matching Russian 
engineers in airport construction. And per- 
haps we are on the verge of helping to extend 
Spurs of Pakistan's maintrunk connections 
into this still railless land. 

Possibly we may yet-enable Afghans to 
avoid too tight a Soviet involvement. Cer- 
tainly the more commerce they develop 
through other channels, the less they need 
rely upon the Soviet orbit. But if we hope 
to help at this late hour we must move 
swiftly and decisively. ` 

Will we? It is considerably more than a 
Month vince Kabul asked Washington if it 
Was cousidered Middle Eastern in terms of 
the Eisenhower doctrine. No answer has 
been received. This Government would ap- 
Preciate a protective umbrella and material 
Support. It hints its policy might alter. 
The absence of reply is most discouraging. 

Meanwhile affable Soviet technicians filter 
through towns and villages. Soviet steam- 
Tollers pave the capital streets. Soviet engi- 
Neers build bakeries, dams, gas depots, air- 
fields. And Soviet diplomacy endorses 
Afghan claims. 

Nevertheless the family triumvirate that 
Tuns Afghanistan—King Mohammed Zahir, 

er Prince Daud and his brother, Prince 
Naim, are by inclination conservative anti- 
Communists. They would welcome precise 
assurances of American concern. Kabul 
Wishes nothing more than to recommence 
its traditional balancing act between great- 
Power influences north and south. Do we 
admit the obvious fact that this is part of 
Middle East geography? Or will lassitude 
and indecision let Soviet power drift unchal- 
lenged to the Khyber Pass? 


Scholarship Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the New York ‘Times 
on February 4, 1957, concerning most im- 
portant legislation proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: $ 
FUND IS PROPOSED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS—SMATH- 

ERS - INTRODUCES BILL—FINANCING WOULD 

COME FROM SEIZED ALIEN PROPERTY 


An unusual measure to increase the Na- 
tion's scientific brain power is pending in the 
United States Senate. Introduced without 
fanfare by Senator GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
Democrat, of Florida, the proposed legisla- 
tion is entitled the Veterans“ Children’s 
Scholarship Act.” It would authorize a fund 
of $3 million to provide a minimum of 1,500 
scholarships a year for study in various flelds 
of science. 

The scholarships would be open to an esti- 
mated 2,500,000 college-age children of vet- 
erans of both World Wars and the Korean 
conflict. The winners would be selected on 
the basis of ability, citizenship, and loyalty, 
with wide distribution being made among the 
States and Territories. 

The unusual aspect of the proposal: 

Under the bill no appropriation would be 
needed to finance the educational program. 
The funds would come from moneys and 
properties seized by the United States under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. Refer- 
ring to these assets, Senator SMATHERS re- 
marked: 

“I think it only fitting and proper that 
seized enemy property be used to strengthen 
our country. This is particularly true since 
our former enemies have agreed that we keep 
these seized assets as our only reparations, 
n point at seems to be too often over- 
looked.” 

THREE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR BALANCE 


Out of about $575 million in enemy as- 
sets, some $275 million has been disbursed. 
Of that amount $225 million went to the war 
claims fund and $50 million for administer- 
ing the properties. A balance of $300 million 
remains, part of which must be held in trust 
pending the outcome of litigation over some 
of the vested property. Other sums have 
been set “aside by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian for operating expenses. 

The Smathers bill would make $100 million 
available immediately to the Treasury for 
investment in interest-bearing United States 
Government securities and also would pro- 
vide for the continued transfer of additional 
funds to the Treasury as they became ayail- 
able. The resulting income would be turned 
over to the National Science Foundation to 
finance the scholarships. 

The Foundation was set up by Congress 
in 1950 to award scholarships and graduate 
fellowships for scientific study and scientific 
work in the mathematical, physical, medical, 
biological, engineering, and other sciences of 
accredited institutions of learning.” It is 
spending $3 million a year. 

It has been estimated by the Manufactur- 
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ing Chemists Association that the shortage 
of scientific personnel will reach 475,000 by 
1965, the year of college graduation for stu- 
dents now starting high school. According 
to the organization, the Nation's technical 
force totals 930,000, against a need of 993,000, 
for a shortage of 63,000. By the end of this 
year, the shortage is expected to grow to 
98,000 and thereafter to rise sharply 


Gahe Irrigation Project in South Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


ý OF SOUTH DAKOTA > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp two letters which I have received 
from seventh and eighth grade students 
at the Wessington Independent School, 
at Wessington, S. Dak. : 

Not only am I gratified that these 
young people take enough interest in 
their Government to be wholly aware of 
statements made by President Eisen- 
hower, but also that their interest in 
their own community and State welfare 
is such that they have been prompted to 
write concerning the Oahe irrigation 
project in South Dakota. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WESSINGTON, S. DAK., February 13, 1957. 
Subject: Oahe unit irrigation feasibility 
study, and Missouri River water allocation. 
To: Hon. Senator CASE. 

I am a pupil in the seventh grade at 
Wessington Independent School. I am in- 
terested in our State's future. 

We in the seventh grade listened to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's state of the Union mes- 
sage in class and heard what he said about 
water reclamation in South Dakota: Ad- 
vance planning studies are scheduled to con- 
tinue through 1958 on the Oahe unit in 
South Dakota, if there is sufficient interest 
to justify doing so.” 

We are vitally interested in seeing that the 
Bureau of Reclamation continues the feasi- 
bility study of the Oahe irrigation unit. 

We are also vitally interested in seeing 
that South Dakota interest in the Missouri 
River water allocation is protected at all 
times. I know you will do your best for the 
future voters of your State and mine. 

Sincerely yours, 
TERRY SIEVERS (age 12). 

Wessinoron, S. Dax. 


Wrsst Noro, S. Dax., February 13, 1957. 
Subject: Oahe unit irrigation feasibility 
study, and Missouri River water allocation. 
To: Hon, Senator Case. 

I am just a pupil in the eighth grade of 
Wessington Independent School, but we are 
interested in this State’s future, You make 
the laws that we follow. : 

We are all in the eighth grade and listened 
to President Eisenhower's state of the Union 
message in class and heard what he said: 
“Advance planning studies are scheduled to 
continue through fiscal 1958 on the Oahe 
unit in South Dakota if there is sufficient 
interest to Justify doing so.” 
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We are vitally interested In seeing that the 
Bureau of Reclamation continues its feasi- 
bility study of the Oahe irrigation unit. 

We are also vitally interested in seeing 
South Dakota's interest in the Missouri River 
water allocation protected at all times. I 
hope you will try to do your best, I know you 
will. 

Sinoerely yours, 
JOYCE ARLENE BONEBRAKE (age 14). 

WESSINGTON, S. Dak. 


Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “It’s Time To Back Sena- 
tor Byrd in His Long Fight Against Gov- 
ernment Buildup” published in the 
Edgefield (S. C.) Advertiser of February 
13, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No Hatrway Mrasunxs—Ir's TIME To Back 
SENATOR ByrD IN His Lone FIGHT AGAINST 
GOVERNMENT BUILDUP 
There are no half-way measures in the ap- 

plication of science, in the splitting of atoms 

and in the design of electronic devices and 
mechanical machines. 

The calculations are precise. The weights 
and measures run to many decimal places; 
the tolerances are microscopic. 

But it is customary to use half-way meas- 
ures in the application of honesty and good 
sense in the furtherance of free institutions. 

Either one believes in the American system 
to the extent of a willingness to reduce Gov- 
ernment spending and Government itself, or 
one accepts the antethesis of it. 

America is going through the shadowy 
area of political regression. The fallure to 


honestly draw the line, and name those who + 


are found on either side of the political 
fence is taking a heavy toll among free in- 
stitutions. 

The outcome is not known. 

Despite the view that» Federal Govern- 
ment is helpless to reduce spending unless 
the people stop demanding more services, 
Senator Brrp of Virginia is making an effort 
to cut the national budget to avoid further 
inflation and at the same time the increas- 
ing dangers of a depression. 

Cities, especially, should stop seeking Fed- 
eral appropriations for pet projects. Let 
them do their own financing. If local taxes 
become too heavy a burden, then will come 
a demand for less Federal spending and a 
lowering in Federal taxes. 

Political leaders must stop the ever- 
widening search for Government jobs for ir- 
fluential” constituents. 

Political power based on the number of fa- 
vors that can be handed out at Government 
expense must be forfeited. 

Families must encourage something better 
than an ambition for Government employ- 
ment and catering after political big wigs. 

It's time to back Senator Brrp in his long 
fight for a reduction in Government spend- 
ing and Federal powers. He has been fight- 
ing for economy in Government a long time. 
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Oil Industry Regulation Invited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently 1 
urged that in any investigation or study 
of the oil industry the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in- 
clude the Pacific Northwest. In particu- 
lar I pointed out the recent sharp in- 
crease in the retail prices of fuel oil for 
heating in the Seattle area. 

A memorandum of the General Petro- 
leum Corp. was immediately furnished 
me covering the so-called misinforma- 
tion in my remarks, and in fairness to 
the oil industry, under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask to have it printed in full 
without deletion of any kind in the 
Recorp following this statement. Under 
unanimous consent I also ask to include 
the posted price chart of the Home Oil 


Co., a distributor of heating oils, show- 


ing the prices in the Seattle area starting 
January 1, 1955. 

Mr. Speaker, both the consumer and 
the industry are entitled to a presenta- 
tion of the facts in the court of public 
opinion. Corporations are entitled to 
profit as the consumer is entitled to pro- 
tection in the event full and free com- 
petition in the market place does not 
exist. 

I sometimes wonder if the situation in 
the oil industry is not such as to justify 
Government regulation similar to regu- 
lation of other sources of energy under 
a public utility commission. Then a 
fair profit and depletion allowance could 
be established and prices approved 
which protect the public. Iam not pre- 
pared to say this is the answer, or even 
that the industry by monopolistic con- 
trol of the production and supply of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products should 
be considered a public utility, but I do 
say theré are indications such regula- 
tion is being invited. Every householder 
who has an oil furnace or heater is find- 
ing his fuel bill painfully and increas- 
ingly high. If the same people discover 
oil company profits are likewise climb- 
ing there will be a rising demand for 
Government action. 

The following is a posted price chart of 
the wholesale and retail prices in the Seattle 
area starting from January 1, 1955: 


P. S. 300—Light fuel 


Date Wholesale Retail 

price price 

Jan. 1, 1938 82. $3.00 
Oct, 18. 1955. 2. 3.20 
Feb. 8, 1058. 2. 3.45 
Apr. 10, 1956... 3. 3.50 
Nov, 26, 1956... 3. 4.07 
Jan. 19, ‘1987 3. 4.24 


These prices are based on 30 barrel deliv- 


to quantity delivered. 


February 25 


Taking the posted price of January 19, 1957, 
the schedule below is, and has been for the 
past 30 years, followed: 


Cost per barrel 
4. 45 


MEMORANDUM TO Hon, THOMAS M. PELLY 
From GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP., RE Pa- 
‘CIriIc NORTHWEST PETROLEUM Price IN- 
CREASES 
We have noted from the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp of January 31, 1957, that on that day 
you announced that you have requested that 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee include the Pacific Northwest in any 
investigation of the oil industry which the 
committee contemplates. 

In your request for this investigation you 
referred to information that had been given 
to you on added overall supply of petroleum 
on the west coast and recent price increases 
in the Pacific Northwest. We feel that you 
were misinformed on these two points and 
are accordingly taking the liberty at this 
time of advising you of the actual petroleum 
supply and demand situation on the west 
coast, and the facts relative to recent price 
increases in the Pacific Northwest. 

First, you stated: “In the Pacific North- 
west the situation has changed greatly in 
the last few years, which I think bears look- 
ing into. For example, we have added to the 
supply by an oil pipeline from Canada, and 
this connection have a new refinery at Fern- 
dale, Wash. Also there is a new refinery at 
Anacortes, and a third one in the process of 
construction. Other companies have an- 
nounced that they are putting in refineries 
in the near future. But the point is that 
the supply of oil from Canada should have 
increased the overall supply, and according- 
ly reduced the cost of petroleum products in 
the area.” 

Canadian crude oñ has not increased the 
overall supply of oil on the west coast but 
has merely assisted in supplementing a grow- 
ing deficiency of California oil. 

Historically, the Pacfic coast area has been 
self-sufficient in petroleum. For many years, 
California crude oll, refineries and transpor- 
tation facilities, have supplied the demands 
for petroleum products in this area, plus the 
Pacific foreign and intercoastal markets in 
times of peace, and added military demands 
in times of war. 

Now, however, the California industry has 
reached a point where local crude oil is no 
longer adequate to meet current demands. 
Total stocks of crude oil and products are 
close to minimum working level, and sup- 
plemental supplies of both are being brought 
into this area to meet current demand. 
change has occurred principally because de- 
mand for petroleum products increased 
faster than the west coast industry was able 
to discover and develop new crude oil re- 
despite an aggressive exploration 
program in California. 

In the last 5 years the deficiency of local 
supply has increased from 42,000 barrels per 
a. in 1952 to 226,000 barrels per day in 


West coast petroleum industry supply versus 
demand, 1952-56 


[Expressed in thousands of barrels per day] 
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During 1956 it was necessary to import 
179,000 barrels per day of crude oil and 66,000 
barrels per day of finished products to meet 
Current demands and replenish inventories 
Which were then below the desired minimum 
Working level, The crude oil came prin- 
elpally from Canada, Middle East, Far East, 
and Venezuela. Finished products were ob- 
tained from United States sources. 

California crude oil production has de- 
Clined from a peak 1,010,000 barrels per day 
In 1953 to a current rate of production of 
approximately 940,000 barrels per day. Crude 
oll reserves in California are being liquidated. 
The deficit in 1954 was 31 million barrels. 
In 1955 it was 87 million barrels. The figure 
for 1956 is not yet available, but it will be 
Substantial. It is anticipated that in future 
Years the West Coast will have to look to 
Outside sources for increasing quantities of 
oll to satisfy the ever-increasing demands. 

Refineries in the Pacific Northwest using 
Canadian crude are an important part of the 
West Const industry program to supplement 
California supply. However, the two refin- 
fries now operating at Ferndale and Ana- 

„and the 1 buliding at Tacoma when 
operating at capacity, will supply only one- 
d of the total current demand for pe- 
leum products in the Pacific Northwest. 
ese three refineries will have a through- 
Out capacity of approximately 90,000 barrels 
Per day, whereas the demand for petroleum 
in Washington and Oregon alone is close to 
275,000 barrels per day. 
e these three refineries have the ca- 
Pacity to supply approximately 33 percent 
Of the total demand for petroleum in Oregon 
and Washington, they would not be able to 
Supply more than 20 percent of the demand 
for fuel oll. The refinery yield of fuel oll 
om a barrel of Canadian crude oil is ap- 
Proximately 13 percent, Processing 90,000 
barrels a day of, Canadian crude oll would 
Yield 12,000 barrels per day of fuel oil. The 
th nd for fuel ofl in Oregon and Wash- 
Ston during 1956 averaged 70,000 barrels 
day. It is evident that even though 
these three refinerles had been operating at 
tabacity during 1956, there would have had 
be 58,000 barrels per day, or 83 percent, of 
the fuel oil used in Washington and Oregon 
supplied by tanker from California refineries. 
Second, you said: In the face of these new 
developments do we find that the consumer 
nentted and the cost has been reduced? 
the contrary, I have just received a strong 
Protest regarding the enormous increase in 
el oll prices by the major oil companies 
and their subsidiaries in this area. In this 
connection I am told that fuel oil—Pacific 
Specifications 300 and 400—prices have been 
from $3 per barrel to $4.24 per barrel 
Within the last year. The last raise, accord- 
5 to my information, was 17 cents per bar - 
Sy effective January 19, 1957, which ts in- 
Uded in the total price raise shown for the 
Past year.” 
3 The price increases referred to here (P. S. 
00), from 83 per barrel to $4.24 per barrel, 
not occur during the past year but actu- 

Yy Over the past 4 years. 

8 price of 83 per barrel for Pacific speci- 
m tion 300 fuel oll at Seattle was established 

February 1953, at the expiration of OPS 
Controls, 
= The current price per barrel of Pacific 
ar eifcation 300 and Pacific specification 400 

Seattle is 85 cents and 65 cents per barrel, 
P, Pectively, higher than prices in effect in 
ebruary 1956. During this same 12-month 
011 the price of California heavy crude 
oy the principal crude oll from which heavy 
bal oll is refined, has increased 65 cents per 
tara As the following table illustrates, 
on tification of recent United States crude 
in Price increases has been well documented 
— the press and in hearings before congres- 

mal committees, 
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California | Light fuel |Bunker O 

Date hea’ P. S. 300 | fuel oil 
crude oil | tank u . S. 400 

Midway 14% Scatt Seattle 
February 1956. $3.35 $2.40 
March 1056 3. 40 2.45 
November 10 3.90 2.00 

February 1957 ( 

Pent} ico cules 2.63 4,20 3.05 
Inerguse 0. 65 0. 85 0. 65 


The current price of Canadian crude oil 
(37 gravity) delivered to refineries in Wash- 
ington is $3.58 per barrel. Fuel oll refined 
from this crude oil sells in Seattle for 83.05 
per barrel (P. S. 400), and $4.20 per barrel 
(P. S. 300). Therefore, one grade of heavy 
fuel oll sells for $0.53 per barrel less than 
the crude oil from which it is refined, and 
the second grade for $0.62 more than the cost 
of the cost of the crude oll. The average 
price of these two grades of heavy fuel oil 
is $3.625 per barrel, only 4.5 cents per barrel 
more than the crude oil from which it is 
refined. : 


Canadian crude (37°) delivered to 

Washington refineries— 
Banker O fuel oil PS 400 Seattle 
Light fuel oil PS 300 tankwagon 
4.20 


Average price of two grades $3. 625 


Of course, the cost of the crude oil is only 
one of the many costs that must be recovered 
in the price of the finished products. Re- 
fining and marketing costs are major ele- 
ments of total costs which are also increas- 
ed due to increases in wage rates, material 
prices, transportation rates, taxes—all of the 
elements entering into costs. - 

West coast industry stocks heavy fuel oil 
have been below desired minimum working 
levels since July 1955. Current stock of ap- 
proximately 12 million barrels are 5 million 
barrels below the desired level. Heavy fuel 
oil price increases have been necessary, not 
only to offset increased costs, but also to 
prevent excessive shipments to outside 
domestic and foreign markets where fuel 
oll is in short supply and where prices are 
higher than on the west coast. 

Fuel oil prices at Seattle are lower tha 
on the east coast. - 


Bunker C fuctoli—P., S. 400 
Light fucl—tankwagon—P. S. 300. 


The petroleum industry welcomes the 
availability of natural gas in the Pacific 
Northwest. We are intensely interested in 
the industrial developmont of this area and 
feel that with natural gas making all three 
sources of energy now available: petroleum, 
natural gas and hydroelectric power, new in- 
dustries will be attracted to this area which 
will be to the general welfare of this great 
and growing section of the United States. 
We do not look upon natural gas as an un- 
wanted competitor, but rather as a partner 
in sharing the burden of supplying energy 
for the citizens and industries of the great 
Pacific Northwest. 

We hope that we have been of some serv- 
ice to you in furnishing you with this factual 
data on the petroleum situation on the 
Pacific Coast, and more particularly the 
Pacific Northwest. If we can be of any fur- 
ther service to you, now or in the future, we 
will consider it a privilege to do 80. 

West coast crude and product prices used 
here are those posted by General Petroleum 
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Corp., one of the principal refiners and mar- 
keters of the Pacific Northwest. 

Although petroleum products are priced 
on a volumetric basis rather than on a 
weight basis, as many commodities are, it is 
interesting to note that fuel oll used in 
Seattle which has been shipped by tankers 
from California refineries, 1,100 miles away, 
or refined from Canadian crude oll delivered 
to Washington refineries, via a '700-mile pipe- 
line, is selling today at less than 2 cents per 
pound. Compared to the price of any other 
commodity with like importance to the gen- 
eral welfare and security of our country 
there is no doubt that fuel oil and all pe- 
troleum products are reasonably priced. The 
industrial supremacy of the United States 
and our standard of living, undreamed of in 
other parts of the world, are due largely to 
the ability of the petroleum industry to 
furnish. petroleum products in quantities 
required, when and where needed, and at 
prices that encourage rather than restrict 
their usage. 


The Wave of Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address given 
by me before the Economic Club. of 
Southwestern Michigan, at the Whit- 
comb Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich., February 
21, 1957: 

Tue Wave or MERGERS 


This evening I should like to discuss with 
the distinguished members of the Economic 
Club of Southwestern Michigan a matter of 
deep national concern—the wave of indus- 
trial and bank mergers that is reorienting 
our system of free, competitive enterprise. 

My plan is to examine into the nature and 
extent of the present merger movement; the 
purpose of the Celler-Kefauver Antimerger 
Act; its enforcement by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Federal Trade Commission; and 
finally, the necessity for additional legisla- 
stion. 


DIMENSION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
MERGER MOVEMENT 

At the outset it is clear that in recent years 
the rising tide of mergers both in the indus- 
trial and banking fields has played a key role 
in hastening the reduction of Competition 
and concentrating economic power in the 
hands of industry superstructures. 

Let me cite a few figures to indicate the 
extent of this trend. Considering only the 
industrial segment of the economy, in the 
6 years from 1951 through 1956 there took 
place 4,686 mergers.t Of this amount, 2,267 
were corporate mergers and acquisitions in 
manufacturing and mining.“ Beyond that, 
in 1956, the number of mergers in manufac- 
turing and mining set a 26-year record and 
proceeded at a rate four times that of 1949. 
As the New York Times concluded, “The wave 
of mergers is now more like a floodtide so 
wide and pervasive has it become.” 

This corporate merger trend has taken 
many different forms. For one thing, 
through so-called .conglomerate mergers, 
huge corporations, not content to dominate 
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one industry, are penetrating many other in- 
dustries where the product or service offered 
is wholly unrelated to their original field. 
Justification frequently offered is that such 
activity is necessary to provide greater di- 
versification or round out a product line. 
Whatever the merits of this t, in 
many instances when this kind of consolida- 
tion ocurs, the sheer economic power and 
vast financial resources of the giant entering 
a new industry threatens the continued ex- 
istence of smaller competitors. 

The pattern of diversification is indeed a 
grotesque one. A leading hard coal producer 
announces purchase of an underwear com- 
pany. A textile company enters the elec- 
tronics business. A bus and engine manu- 
facturer takes over food wholesalers and 
retail food chains. Little wonder that the 
Wall Street Journal commented that “the 
type of merger activity now going on strikes 
an old fogy with a sense of complete be- 
wilderment. Rail equipment builders enter 
the road machinery and electronics field. 
A coal mining organization acquires oil, 
shipping construction machinery, and ma- 
chine tool firms. A construction contractor 
acquires a steel mill and a paint maker.” 

Not only do many such mergers have serl- 
ous anticompetitive implications, there are 
other considerations too. Frequently when 
a company is taken over by another, the 
plant of the acquired concern is closed down, 
people are thrown out of work and the eco- 
nomic stability of the entire community is 
threatened. The textile industry is a case 
in point. Because of widespread merger 
activity by large textile companies, many 
mills have been shut down, causing severe 
unemployment and community distress. 
Indeed, in many instances, the closed mills 
formed the economic heart of the commu- 
nity upon which local jobs, stores, profes- 
sions, services, and churches depended for 
income. 

I recognize, of course, that not all mergers 
have had these unfortunate consequences. 
Many—and those in the automobile indus- 
try are typical—have helped competition by 
strengthening the market position of the 
combined companies and their ability to 
compete more vigorously. Also on the posi- 
tive side of the ledger, some corporations 
have averted bankruptcy in this way. And 
some firms have assured themselves of ade- 
quate supplies in periods when materials are 
scarce and of guaranteed market outlets in 
periods of recession. 

On the other hand, many corporate ac- 
quisitions have not had such a fortunate 
competitive result. Certain giant corpora- 
tions with a voracious appetite, which is 
sometimes stimulated by tax considerations 
and personal factors of prestige, have taken 
over growing, efficient, profitable and vig- 
orously competitive businesses. 

In dealing with this problem there are; I 
think, a few obvious fundamentals which 
are sometimes lost sight of, if not ignored en- 
tirely. The basic objective of the antitrust 
laws Is the preservation of a free competitive 
enterprise system in which economic activity 
is controlled so far as possible by the market 
and not by men. Those who enacted our 
antitrust laws believed that the market 
should control business decisions, not busi- 
ness men the market. They strove to safe- 
guard and preserve genuinely workable, ef- 
fective competition,-the kind where prices, 
output, wages and other rewards depend not 
on the decisions of a few but result from the 
day-to-day actions of rival business firms, 
independently motivated. This decentral- 
ized brand of decision-making, Congress be- 
lieved, would ensure a maximum not only 
of individual opportunity, but of political 
liberty. a 

The inescapable fact is that these basic 
objectives have been frustrated in considera- 
ble part by mergers which have resulted 
in giant aggregations that have obtained 
economic power to control price and supply 
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and to dominate many industries. Indeed, 
the long-term rise in industrial concentra- 
tion in this country is due in considerable 
measure to what may economist friends re- 
fer to as external expansion of business, 
which is another name for mergers. Thus, 
the power of the industrial leaders in steel, 
copper, cans, dairy products, to name but 
a few, is primarily attributable to this reach- 
ing out and buying up other concerns, not to 
natural growth. Without overlooking the 
part tax considerations have playedsin push- 
ing forward the merger movement I think it 
significant that many major companies in 
this country haye acquired nearly all their 
assets by merger. 

Beyond this, many mergers have a com- 
petitive effect that mushrooms out. The 
impact reaches small firms which may have 
to compete with a consolidated corporation; 
it reaches customers of the acquired enter- 
prise who have found their former source 
of supply cut off; it reaches former suppliers 
of either of the combining corporations who 
find that their products or services are no 
longer needed; and, it reaches firms who 
have lost an important outlet for their prod- 
ucts as a result of the acquiring corpora- 
tion's decision to have its products sold 
exclusively to the marketing organization of 
the acquired corporation. 

Up to this point I have referred to the 
rash of mergers that has beset the industrial 
sector of the economy. Let me hasten to 
add that the financial world is likewise ex- 
periencing a multitude of bank mergers that 
has concentrated the Nation's banking busi- 
ness into fewer and larger banks. In the 
period from 1950 through 1956, for example, 
some 1,017 of the country’s commercial banks 
have disappeared by way of mergers or con- 
solidations in a rapidly accelerating trend 
that represents a major development in 
banking." 

The banking system of this country tra- 
ditionally has relied for its vitality on vigor- 
ous competition by a multitude of inde- 
pendent banks, locally organized, locally 
financed, and locally managed. Unlike other 
countries, such as Great Britain and France, 
where a few institutions control nearly all 
of the banking facilities, the American sys- 
tem is based on unit banking—that is, 
strong, growing community banks which pro- 
vide a wide range of financial services to 
the people in that area. Contrary to these 
fundamental principles, the spate of bank 


‘mergers is contributing to unprecedented 


concentration- in our present-day banking 
system. There is hardly room for com- 
placency when the 100 largest banks in the 
Nation now control over 46 percent of all the 
commercial banks in the country and more 
than 48 percent of the Nation’s commercial 
bank deposits; when in each of a majority 
of the leading financial centers of this 
Nation,-a handful of banks control a pre- 
dominant share of all the commercial bank 
assets of the area. In my own city of New 
York, for example, the financial center of 
the Nation, the 4 largest banks control over 
60 percent of all commercial bank assets 
while the 2 largest alone control over 42 
percent of these assets. 

Let me say emphatically that this trend 
presents a serious danger to the independ- 
ent system; permitted to continue 
unchecked, it,could have the most dangerous 
consequences for the entire competitive 
economy which depends for its lifeblood 
upon banking credit. 

THE CELLER-KEFAUVER ACT AND ITS ENFORCE- 
MENT 


Against the background of a wave of 
mergers in the industrial field, the Celler- 
Kefauver Antimerger Act was placed on the 
statute books in 1950. Its principal pur- 
pose—to limit future increases in the level 
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of economic concentration resulting from 
corporate acquisitions and to block resulting 
monopolistic tendencies in their incipiency- 

This act closed a widely exploited loophole 
in the Clayton Antitrust Act of 1914, which 
existed because section 7 of that act applied 
only to corporate mergers accomplished by 
stock purchases. Companies could circum- 
vent the law by the simple device of buying 
up a plant or other assets of a second con- 
cern, thus leaving the enforcement agencies 
virtually powerless to proceed. The new law, 
among other things, plugged this convenient 
gap by amending section. 7 to forbid cor- 
porate mergers no matter if accomplished by 
purchase of assets of purchase of stock if 
the effect may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to monopoly in any section 
of the country. 

I would add that this new law does not 
prohibit all mergers; nor does it prohibit 
mergers between competitors where the effect 
on competition is not substantial. Im- 
bedded in the legislative history is the prin- 
ciple that consolidations which enable 
emaller concerns in an industry to compete 
more effectively are in the public interest. 

The act made another significant change. 
It enlarged the coverage of old section 7 to 
apply to all types of corporate mergers and 
acquisitions—horizontal, vertical, and con- 
glomerate—which have the specified effects 
on competition’ As the House report ob- 
served, this change was intended “to permit 
intervention * * * when the effect of an ac- 
quisition may be a significant reduction in 
the vigor of competition, even though this 
effect may not be so far-reaching as to 
amount to a combination in restraint of 
trade, create a monopoly, or constitute an 
attempt to monopolize. Such an effect may 
arise in various ways, such as elimination in 
whole or in material part of the competitive 
activity of an enterprise which has been 4 
substantial factor in competition, increase 
in the relative size of the enterprise making 
the acquisition to such a point that its ad- 
vantage over its competitors threatens to be 
decisive, undue reduction in the number of 
competing enterprises, or establishment of 
relationships between buyers and sellers 
which deprive their rivals of a fair oppor- 
tunity to compete.” 

But passage of legislation such as this can 
be largely nugatory unless accompanied by 
vigilant, hard-hitting enforcement. For that 
reason most pertinent is the antimerger en- 
forcement record of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Trade Commission— 
agencies which have concurrent responsi- 
bility for administering the provisions of the 
Celler-Kefauver Act. To assess this record. 
our House Antitrust Subcommittee made ex- 
tensive investigation and conducted lengthy 
hearings in 1955. Another purpose was to 
ascertain the dimensions of, and generating 
forces behind, the merger movement; and to 
obtain recommendations as to the need for 
additional legislation. 


On the basis of this investigation, the com- 
mittee found, in its report issued December 
1955, that the merger enforcement record of 
the two agencies was far from reassuring. 
It pointed out that in the 5 years since the 
Celler-Kefauver Act was adopted, but 11 
complaints were filed, 5 by the Department 
of Justice, and 6 by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. It also found that no case had 
even reached the point of final decision either 
in the courts or in the Commission. 

Viewed against the backdrop of over 3,000 
corporate mergers, this paucity of proceed- 
ings led the majority of the Antitrust Sub- 
committee to conclude that the “Department 
of Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion * * made but a token gesture at en- 
forcement”; that “both * * agencies 
failed to execute the provisions of law 
promptly, vigorously, or effectively.” 
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The committee added that “merger en- 
forcement, activity has been serlously ham- 
Pered by lack of sufficient funds which has 
Preyented the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission from assign- 
ing more than a corporal's guard of at- 

eys and economists to merger work.“ In 


Mittee recommended that “Congress make a 
Substantial increase in its appropriations to 
the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission, with the increase ear- 
Marked specifically for merger Work.“ 

I am happy to report that the efforts of 
dur Antitrust Subcommittee have borne some 
fruit. The Congress has followed its recom- 
Mendation and appropriated an additional 
$1 million to the Federal Trade Commission 
for the fiscal year 1957 with the increase 
Specifically allocated by the Congress to mer- 
Ber enforcement work. Result is that about 
- he-fourth of the money and manpower of 

= Commission is now designated for such 
rk. 

What is more, the Commission has stepped 
Up sharply enforcement of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act. Since December 1955 when 
dur committee issued its report on corporate 
and bank mergers, the Commission has 
‘Started proceedings in 11 cases, which is 
almost double the number of cases filed by 

e Commission in the 5 years from Decem- 
der 1950 to December 1955. Moreover, since 

ber 1955 the Antitrust Division has 
brought 6 new merger cases, which exceed 

he number brought in the preceding 5 

Years. Equally important, the Antitrust Di- 

n intends that merger survellance occupy 
major place In its enforcement program 
this year. 

The new emphasis given corporate mergers 

a most salutary development and one de- 
serving of commendation. 

Tn one respect, though, both the Federal 

de Co on and the Department of 
Justice have fallen down by failing to pro- 
Seed against so-called conglomerate mergers. 
Despite the fact that the Celler-Kefauver Act 
applles with equal force to such transactions 
aud that stich mergers encompass over half 
Of the present mergers and acquisitions, each 
agency seems to assume that enforcement 
iction is not possible. In fact, their attitude 

u this area seems to be one of futility. 

I do not minimize the difficulty in demon- 

ting competitive effects of a given con- 
Homerate merger. But the problem is not an 
Nstiperable one. Other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government have successfully coped 
With far more vexing questions. It Is impera- 
tive that the Commission and the Depart- 
Ment of Justice overcome their attitude of 
Passive acceptance of conglomerate mergers, 
develop appropriate standards of enforce- 
ment. and proceed vigorously in this vital 
area of corporate activity. 

THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION 


In addition to these considerations, investi- 
8ation by our Antitrust Subcommittee has 
Pointed to the need for additional remedial 

lation dealing with the mounting tide 
Of corporate and bank mergers. It has point- 
ed to the need for a measure such as the pre- 
Merger notification bill, H. R. 2143, which I 
introduced on January 7, 1957. ‘That bill 
Combines substantially the provisions of two 
ilis I introduced during the last Congress 
Which passed the House of Representatives 
unanimously and were pending in the Senate 
hen Congress adjourned. 

The first purpose of my bill, H. R. 2143, is 

to prevent bank mergers achieved by acquisi- 
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tion of assets where the effect may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or to tend to 
create a monopoly in any section of the coun- 
try. Section 7 of the Clayton Act, as amend- 
ed by the Celler-Kefauver Act, now covers 
bank mergers achieved by stock acquisitions 
but fails to include bank mergers accom- 
plished by means of asset acquisitions, This 
bill will close the gap in existing law and will 
provide the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Attorney General with the same authority to 
Move against asset acquisitions by banks as 
against stock acquisitions. 

The second objective of my bill is to re- 
quire parties to a proposed merger to notify 
the Attorney General and the Federal Trade 
Commission or other appropriate board 60 
days in advance of the transaction. Under 
the bill, parties to a proposed merger where 
the combined capital structure would exceed 
$10 million cannot consummate the transac- 
tion until 60 days after notice is given to en- 
forcement officials. With the notice merging 
corporations would be required to furnish to 
the Government specifically enumerated in- 
formation to enable the Attorney General or 
the appropriate agency to assess the merger’s 
probable impact on competition. Willful 
failure to submit the notification or to fur- 
nish the required information would be sub- 
ject to a penalty of from $5,000 to $50,000. 

The bill sets forth 10 categories of cor- 
porate transactions which are exempt from 
the notification and waiting provisions of the 
bill. In addition, the bill requires the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or other appropriate 
Government agency, upon approval of the 
Attorney General, to establish procedures for 
waiving all or part of the notification of wait- 
ing requirements in categories of cases where 
notification and a waiting period is deemed 
unnecessary to effectuate enforcement of the 
antimerger law. 

Under the bill, failure by the Department 
of Justice or the Federal Trade Commission 
to bring suit within the 60-day waiting pe- 
riod does not constitute approval of the 
transaction or prejudice the Government's 
right to institute proceedings at a later date 
to challenge the legality of the merger. Nor 
does the bill require in any way advance 
agency approval of mergers. 

The third purpose of the bill is to provide 
the Federal Trade Commission with author- 
ity to seek a court order to prevent consum- 
mation of a merger pending the issuance of 
a complaint and the completion of the Com- 
mission's administrative proceedings. This 
amendment would give the Federal Trade 
Commission, which has concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the Attorney General to enforce the 
merger provisions of the Clayton Act, au- 
thority similar to that now possessed by the 
Attorney General to seek a preliminary court 
injunction restrai consummation of a 
merger while adjudication of its legality is 
pending. 

There follows some of the reasons why such 
legislation is imperative. 

At present the staff of the antitrust en- 
forcement agencies must rely upon news- 
papers, financial periodicals, trade journals, 
and other publications for information re- 
garding proposed mergers which the com- 
panies themselves could readily supply. 
These procedures are unsatisfactory, espe- 
cially since many significant mergers are not 
publicized in advance of consummation, 

The enforcement agencies also are con- 
fronted with the problem of collecting ele- 
mentary information about the companies 
involved in a proposed merger in order to de- 
termine the merger’s impact upon competi- 
tion and whether a full investigation should 
be made. While such information is ordi- 
narily requested from the companies, at pres- 
ent they have no legal obligation to furnish 
the information requested, or to make it 
available expeditiously. 
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Not only will premerger notification ease 
this enforcement burden, it will afford the 
enforcement officials a reasonable period of 
time in which to study the competitive impli- 
cations of a merger before deciding whether 
to seek a preliminary injunction restraining 
its consummation pending a determination 
of legality. 

Furthermore, lack of a provision giving the 
Federal Trade Commission authority to seek 
a preliminary court injunction to prevent 
merger consummation has created a most 
serious loophole in the Celler-Kefauver Anti- 
merger Act. Under present law, companies 
can obtain the benefits of a completed merger 
even though its legality has been challenged 
by the Federal Trade Commission and not- 
withstanding the fact that pending final dis- 
position of the complaint, the merger may 
have caused the very damage to the competi- 
tive structure of the industry which the 
Celler-Kefauver Act was intended to safe- 
guard. Then, too, in many mergers the ac- 
quired competitor is completely swallowed 
up and disappears as an identifiable entity, 
making it practically impossible hereafter 
to restore completely the preexisting com- 
petitive situation. 

In this context, while premerger notifica- 
tion is a necessary preliminary step, it is 
just as important to provide the corollary 
power to seek an injunction preventing the 
commingling of the assets, management, and 
Productive facilities to a point where they 
cannot be effectively unscrambled. 

Despite the clear purpose of this measure, 
some business organizations have not only 
misstated its objective, but have incorrectly 
fostered the notion that it requires advance 
agency approval of corporate mergers. For 
instance, as Judge Hansen, head of the Anti- 
trust Division pointed out recently: 

“A survey of business opinion regarding 
premerger notification legislation, con- 
ducted by the Diversification Institute, Inc., 
came across my desk. That survey asked 
500 industrial corporations, among other 
things: Do you favor legislation similar to 
H. R. 9424* described in the accompanying 
insert?’ It, however, is dangerously mislead- 
ing. For that description apparently assumed 
that H. R. 9424 provided, not for premerger 
notification, but rather for premerger ap- 
proval, Thus the accompanying descrip- 
tion averred approval |I repeat, approval“ 
of the proposed merger would not exempt the 
parties from subsequent antitrust attack. 
Nor [and I still quote from the description] 
would disapproval deprive them of any de- 
fense available to them in such proceed- 
ings, in the event they went ahead with the 
transaction notwithstanding the disap- 
proval.“ Small wonder, then, that many 
questioned objected that the proposed leg- 
islation ‘would give Government agencies 
powers that belong to the courts.“ 

It is my considered judgment that should 
the business community be informed fairly 
and adequately of the details of this legis- 
lation, it would have no objection to its pas- 
sage particularly since evenhanded enforce- 
ment requires notification. With that re- 
quirement incorporated in the statute, the 
company that tries to obey the law and seek 
advance clearance from the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission 
will no longer stand by and watch its com- 
petitor, who chooses to remain silent, con- 
summate a merger and thereafter rely on the 
natural indisposition of the enforcement 
agency to bring suit to unscramble the com- 
mingled assets at some later date. 

It must also be observed that enactment 
of such legislation would benefit the busi- 
ness community itself, since disruption of 
business plans is lessened by agency action 
before merger consummation. Some com- 
panies, in fact, argue that if the Federal en- 
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forcement agencies are to proceed at all, they 
should sue before consummation. 

Certainly there is much that an organiza- 
tion such as yours can do in stimulating 
public discussion so that the import and 
objectives of legislation such as this can be 
fully understood. 


Data recently supplied the House Anti- 
trust Subcommittee by the Federal Trade 
Commission show the following number of 
industrial mergers for each year since 1951: 


*The Federal Trade Commission reports 
the following number of mergers in manu- 
facturing and mining for each year since 
1919: 

Annual 


The following table supplied the House 
Antitrust Subcommittee by the Federal Re- 
serve Board shows the annual number of 
bank consolidations and absorptions for 
each year from 1921; 


Annual total 
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Horizontal acquisitions are those in which 
the firms involved are engaged in roughly 
similar lines of endeavor; vertical acquisi- 
tions are those in which the purchase rep- 
resents a movement either backward from, 
or forward toward, the ultimate consumer; 
conglomerate acquisitions are those in which 
there is no discernible relationship in the 
nature of business between the acquiring and 
acquired firms. 

H. R. 9424 is a bill I introduced last year 
which is essentially similar to my present 
bill, H. R. 2143. 

` 


Death of Rabbi Joseph Rauch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, last 
week the citizens of Louisville, Ky., sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of Rabbi 
Joseph Rauch. The entire community 
mourns his passing. The community he 
loved and served in so many ways paid 
immediate tribute tohismemory. Flags 
flew at half mast atop the city hall and 
Jefferson County Courthouse. A procla- 
mation of sympathy was issued by the 
Mayor of Louisville. 

Monsignor Felix N. Pitt, secretary of 
the Catholic school board, referred to the 
late rabbi as an untiring and unpaid 
public servant—a man who loved the 
people.” 

Dr. Duke K. McCall, president of the 
Baptist Theological Seminary, charac- 
terized him as “a man of deep spiritual 
convictions and spiritual insights which 
he combined in an unusual way with 
hardheaded, practical commonsense.” 

“He threw his unusual personality into 
every forward movement of the com- 
munity,” said Methodist Bishop William 
T. Watkins. 

Dr. Rauch was born in a small village 
in Austria, and came to this country by 
himself at the age of 12. He received 
doctorate degrees in theology, divinity, 
and law. Despite his scholarliness, he 
never lost the light and informal touch. 
To his fellow-Rotarians—and he was an 
eager Rotarian—he was Joe Rauch. He 
was 1 of 3 men who organized Louis- 
ville’s first Community Chest campaign. 
His services to his community are too 
many to list here. No one has done more 
for Louisville, and no one will be more 
missed than Dr. Joseph Rauch. 
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To Mrs. Rauch, who was his faithful 
helpmate during so many years in Louis- 
ville, I express my deepest sympathy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an editorial from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, which is a tribute to Joseph 
Rauch. nina 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREATNESS OF SPIRIT IN A SIMPLE FRAME 


It is given to few men to be both respected 
and beloved by an entire community, Such 
a rare individual was Joseph Rauch. It is 
hard to think of any resident of Louisville 
whose death could bring such a feeling of 
personal loss to so many and such varied 
people, d 

He was proud to be a Louisville citizen 
He gave infinite time and patient effort to 
civic affairs, not as a duty, but as a willing 
tribute to a community he loved. His far- 
ranging civic activities brought him into 
close touch with thousands of people wh? 
never heard him preach a sermon at Temple 
Adath Israel in all his 44 years there. Other 
thousands who never met him fell under the 
influence of his warm, benign, richly tolerant 
nature as it was displayed on the 
Moral Side of the News. 

It was of only secondary importance that 
Rabbi Rauch happened to have been born in 
one of the more remote villages of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, that he was tech- 
nically an immigrant, and that he belonged 
to a relatively small religious group in the 
community. If there is any significance in 
these facts, it is only that they demonstrate 
what loving service a man can bring to an 
adopted land and an adopted city. 

Dr. Rauch's interested were world wide. 
His mind was an instrument of adventure 
and exploration down to the very last eve- 
ning of his life. Yet this keen traveler in the 
broad realms of the intellect was happily at 
home in Louisville, with his well-loved wife 
at his side. He was never bored, never im- 
patient, never without the humor that bub- 
bled up from the depths of a truly kind 
heart. j 

This small, modest, self-effacing man will 
be remembered as a great human being. 


Mount Rushmore Is Powerful Magnet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor an editorial taken from the Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., Daily Argus Leader, calling 
attention to the nearly 1 million persons 
who visited this national shrine during 
1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOUNT RUSHMORE Is POWERFUL MAGNET 

Annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial Society 
this month emphasized again the tre- 
mendous popularity of the extraordinary 
memorial in the Black Hills. 

Close to 1 million persons visited the site 
in 1956, and there are possibilities that even 
more persons will come in the years ahead 


1957 


as the extensive program of development now 
Under way is completed. 

The memorial is becoming more and more 
firmly established as one of the “musts” to 
see in the United States. Even visitors from 
abroad display an interest in the memorial 
and ask to have it included on their sight- 
Seeing trips. 

All of this means much to the Black Hills 
and to South Dakota as a whole. Rushmore 
is a great attraction and one of which we 
may well be very proud. 


Tribute to the Late Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
Ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp portions 
of a tribute from the Denver Post of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1957, by the distinguished col- 
umnist, Roscoe Fleming, which high- 
lights the illustrious career of the late 
Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Grorcr Norris oF NEBRASKA AMONG THE 

Greatest SENATORS? 


(By Roscoe Fleming) 


The present United States Senate seems to 
me as good as any in modern times, and per- 
haps as good as any in history, We tend to 
downrate our contemporaries, maybe just 
because they are not glazed over with the 
Glamor of the past. 

The Senate's quality was distinctly im- 
Proved in the late election, despite Ike's 
Well-meant efforts to water it down. Such 
able new men as Javirs, COOPER, Morton, 
CARROLL, CHURCH, and CLARK join such able 
Teturnees as HENNINGS, HILL, MORSE, MON- 
RONEY, FULBRIGHT, and others; though re- 
turning Republicans, unlike some of the new 
Ones, add no luster. 

A Senate committee headed by young 
Senator Kennevy, of Massachusetts is com- 
Missioned to select the five greatest Senators 
ot all time, so that their portraits may be 
hung in the Chamber. 

Webster, Clay, and Calhoun seem already 
in. That is what I mean by the glamor of 
the past. Webster was a venal man for in- 
terests which paid him money. 

No present Member is eligible, although 
there is only one who in my opinion might 
Qualify as among the greatest and that is 
Paul Douctas, of Illinois. Some of the 
younger men might well make it though, 
When their records are complete. 

There seems to me only one clear choice 
for one of the two remaining places and 
Maybe for the title of greatest Senator, and 
that is George William Norris, of Nebraska. 

His name is written larger on legislation 
and the present framework of our society 

that of any other Senator in history, 
Which should have some bearing on the 
matter. 

Senator Norris was always the same all 
the way through, not veneered, and his sub- 
Stance.was solid oak. He was a stocky, plain 
man with one drooping eyelid, and he had 
no eloquence. 

We reporters used to go to his office for 
Press conferences which were more like 
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roundtable gabfests, and he would sit with 
his feet on his desk, and talk just as he did 
in the Senate. He had no secrets, no reser- 
yations, and no subtieties; his only judg- 
ment of a course was whether he thought it 
good for the whole people of the United 
States. 

It was he who hung on like grim death 
to the great public works at Muscle Shoals 
when Coolidge and Hoover were trying to 
give them away in an earlier version of the 
partnership policy; and who was responsible 
more than any other one man for TVA. 

Likewise for REA, which lighted the farm 
homes of the Nation and lightened the la- 
bors of millions of farmers, their wives, and 
families. 

He sponsored and drove through the anti- 
lame-duck constitution amendment, which 
ended the anomaly of a whole lame-duck ses- 
sion of Congress after a new administration 
had taken over. 

His name is on much constructive legisla- 
tion like thé Norris-LaGuardia law that out- 
lawed “yellow dog” contracts by which a man 
to get and keep a job, had to promise not 
to join a labor union. - 

Outside Congress he was the father of the 
Nebraska unicameral legislature. 

There is some criticism of him as one of 
the little group of willful men who fiili- 
bustered against declaring World War I. But 
that was George Norris for you. He had 
the courage to follow his convictions wher- 
ever they led. 

Yet George Norris may not make the list 
of greatest. Besides KENNEDY, the commit- 
tee members are Mansrietp, of Montana; 
Bricker, of Ohio; Brices, of New Hamp- 
shire; RUSSELL, of Georgia. 


Why Single Out Israel for Punishment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Ashe- 
ville Citizen for February 23, 1957, con- 
tained an excellent editorial entitled 
“Why Single Out Israel for Punish- 
ment?” I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way SINGLE OUT ISRAEL FOR PUNISHMENT? 

The gravity of the Israeli-Egyptian dispute 
wes underscored by President Eisenhower's 
decision to take his views to the American 
people in a TV-radio address. 

The President stands firm in the opinion 
that Israel should obey the U. N. General 
Assembly which called upon her to complete 
withdrawal behind the demarcation line of 
1949. 

The United States has no choice but to 
exert pressure, Mr. Eisenhower holds, if 
Israel fails to heed the U. N. demand, but 
his view is not shared by a considerable body 
of congressional opinion. Senator LYNDON 
JouNsON, Democratic leader of the Senate, 
agrees Israel should withdraw, but feels 
withdrawal should be accompanied by ade- 
quate U. N. action that will not leave that 
country defenseless. 

The problem for Israel is acute. She does 
not trust Egypt. Without guaranties. she 
sees the possibility of continuance of the 
blockade in the Gulf of Aqaba and renewed 
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fedayeen (commando) raids based on the 
Gaza strip. 

The problem traces back to 1945 when 
seven Arab States united to prevent the 
creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
After the State of Israel was proclaimed in 
1948, the Arab league armies invaded the 
new nation. The following year an armis- 
tice was signed, but economic and diplomatic 
boycotts and border raids declaration. 

In a tripartite declaration, the United 
States, Britain, and France, in 1950, said 
they would take action if any Mideast nation 
violated the frontiers or armistice lines. 

After that, in the same year, Egypt pro- 
hibited ships bound for Israel from using 
the Suez Canal. In 1951, Egypt refused to 
obey a United Nations resolution calling for 
an end to the embargo on Israel-bound 
shipping, 

Trouble flared anew in July 1956, when 
Israel and the Arab States accused each other 
of massing troops on Israel's borders, In 
October Israel launched an attack on Egypt 
in reprisal for border raids by Egyptian 
fedayeen. On November 5, British and 
French troops began an invasion of Egypt, 
but under U. N. and Soviet pressure they 
agreed to a cease-fire and withdrawal. The 
U. N. sent in a police force to supervise cessa- 
tion of fighting. 

Israel, however, did not complete her with- 
drawal and expressed determination to re- 
main in the Gaza strip and Gulf of Aqaba 
area until she had guaranties from Egypt 
that the latter would refrain from raids 
based on Gaza and from further blockade 
based on Sharm el Sheikh of the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

The United States, acting through the 
United Nations, has continued to urge with- 
drawal, making proposal after propcsal. 

The problem the United States faces is in 
the nature of a dilemma, Its chief allies, 
Great Britain and France, are sympathetic 
toward Israel's case against Nasser of Egypt. 
Yet America does not wish to alienate the 
Arab-Asian bloc which supports Egypt's posi- 
tion in the United Nations. 

It appears that the Arab-Asian bloc will 
insist on sanctions against Israel, but no 
mention is made of sanctions against Egypt 
for failing to obey the U. N. demand of 1951 
for an end to the embargo on Israel-bound 
shipping. 

Mr. Eisenhower feels the United States 
must support pressure against Israel. There 
is a moral basis for pressure against any na- 
tion that resorts to aggression (as Israel did 
because of grave provocations). 

But pressure against a small nation can- 
not be exercised from a high moral plateau 
when it is singled out for punishment while 
other nations, equally guilty, are not pen- 


_ alized. 


It is true Israel is hurting her standing in 
the U. N. and in the opinion of the world. 
But to put the entire onus on Israel and take 
no action against Egypt does not appear to 
be based on the principle of equal justice 
for all, 


Japanese Imports of Plywood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated February 21, 1957, addressed to me 
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by Mr. Frank B. Best. manager of radio 
station WDIX, of Orangeburg, S. C., to- 
gether with the news release which was 
sent with the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and news release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Rapro STATION WDIX, 
Orangeburg, S. C., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. J. STROM THURMOND, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Strom: Enclosed is a copy of a story 
from our news of today regarding a plant 
closing and loss of employment here due to 
Japanese imports of plywood as the principal 
cause, 

Satisfactory import quotas on cheap for- 
eign plywood are urgent. Thank you for 
what you are doing to get this and other 
cheap foreign labor competition under 
control. 

This brings our warm regards. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANK B. Best, Manager. 


Orangeburg's United States Plywood Is 
closing one of its plants. Manager B. P. 
“Phil” Adams said today that Japanese im- 
ports of cheap plywood is the chief reason. 
The old plywood plant on old Calhoun Street 
will close within 3 weeks. Production from 
the old plywood plant is the cheapest of the 
products made here by United States Ply- 
wood, “We have been unable to compete 
with low-paid labor of foreign imports.“ Mr. 
Adams states. The new plant on the Five- 
Chop Road will continue to operate and to 
expand. New equipment is being installed 
in a three-quarter-million-dollar addition to 
the new plant. United States Plywood is em- 
ploying over 600 people in Orangeburg now. 
How many will be out of jobs due to closing 
the old plant, Mr. Adams does not know at 
this time. “‘We are trying to consolidate. It 
will take about 3 weeks before we know.” 
Mr. Adams told employees today that the 
consolidation would put some out of jobs 
at both plants. Mr. Adams told the em- 
ployees today, “I am saddened by this.” 
United States Plywood hopes in time and 
with its new facilities on the Five Chop Road 
to rebulld employment to the present level. 


Salaries of High Officials in Various 


Branches of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a communi- 
cation which I have received from James 
F. Hughes, past president, Central Labor 
Union, AFL., Lawrence, Mass., to the 
editor of the Labor News. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Eprror, LABOR News: 

During the last session both Houses of 
Congress raised the salaries of Senators and 
Congressmen to approximately $25,000 an- 
nually. Organized labor, following out its 
traditional policy, favored the increase but, 
and I feel unintentionally, both Houses 
omitted including an increase in the salary 
of the President of the United States and so 
did organized labor. The President of the 
United States fills the most important posi- 
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tion in the world, is responsible for the wel- 
fare of 165 million American citizens, is 
confronted with the chaotic conditions which 
prevail in foreign countries, has to make de- 
cisions which may drive us into or keep us 
out of war, has to administer the domestic 
affairs of the Nation in an impartial man- 
ner, has to discuss foreign affairs with diplo- 
mats, ambassadors (and God knows who else) 
of foreign countries, never losing sight of the 
fact America first, and he is available 365 
days in the year. A rather rough assignment. 

Some of the presidents of large corpora- 
tions receive an annual salary of $800,000, 
expenses included, and are not responsible 
for the welfare of 165 million American 
citizens, whose labors keep industry rolling 
at top speed. Their job is to keep production 
at a high level, favorable markets for the 
products produced, and profits and more 
profits for the industry and the stockholders 
whom they represent. The President of the 
United States, whether a Republican or a 
Democrat, is the choice of the electorate of 
the Nation, he is entitled to the full co- 
operation of every citizen and for his services 
should receive an annual salary of $500,000, 
expenses included, tax free, and should, at 
the earliest possible moment, be given the 
suggested salary; he earns it; he is entitled 
to it. i 

The salaries of the governors of the States 
should be $50,000 annually. Lawmakers at 
the Nation’s Capital, in the States, and or- 
ganized labor must be consistent. 

JAMES F. HUGHES, 
Past President, Central Labor Union, 
AFL., Lawrence, Mass. 


Representative Holt’s Budget Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Benjamin Franklin said: 


If you would be wealthy, think of saving as 
well as of getting. 


Representative Joe Hott, of California, 
made a comment the other day to the 
effect that both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives should look in their own back- 
yards to see if they could not find a 
means of saving a little money in con- 
nection with the outlandish budget which 
has been presented. In view of the time- 
liness of his remarks, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article on that subject 
which appeared in the Valley Times of 
San Fernando Valley, Calif., on Febru- 
ary 13, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GEORGE Toor’s OPINION: Jor HOLT’s BUDGET 
COMMENT 


“If you would be wealthy, think of saving 
as well as of getting."—Benjamin Franklin. 

In simple down-to-earth language, Con- 
gressman Jos HOLT has gone to the heart of 
the problem in the matter of the controversi- 
al budget which has been submitted—with 
some misgivings—by President Eisenhower 
to the Congress, 

Writing in his newsletter, Reports From 
Congress, of January 28, the valley Con- 
gressman said: 
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“The budget is high, but I am glad the 
President has welcomed the cutting down of 
his budget by Congress. I agree with him 
and will be very happy in voting against 
many of the recommended projects. 

“The blame for this high budget cannot be 
placed entirely at the doorstep of the White 
House. Every Congressman has a pet proj- 
ect. I am equally guilty, because we have 
$2 million in the budget for our Los Angeles 
flood-control project in the West Valley- 
All are for reducing the budget by eliminat- 
ing projects in somebody else’s congres- 
sional district, 

“I do, however, believe there are places 
where appropriations can be reduced and 
eliminated and I shall vote accordingly. I 
shall work very hard for a tax cut for the 
American people. The only one we have had 
in recent years has been under this admin- 
istration, but I believe that even with the 
world situation requiring top military 
strength, there can be a tax reduction again. 

“It is the best way to stop spending—take 
the source of revenue away.” 

Mr. Hour has put his finger on the hole in 
our economic and budgetary dyke with the 
key words, “The blame for this high budget 
cannot be placed entirely at the doorstep of 
the White House. Every Congressman has 
a pet project.” 

This is literally true. And because every 
Congressman has his pet project, he has to 
play ball with the majority of his fellow 
legislators—and their own pet projects—if 
he expects to have any chance of getting his 
own section of the gravy train passed for his 
constituents at home. And if he doesn’t? 
Well, maybe he won't get reelected the next 
time around, 

Now, Congressmen are just as practical as 
the next businessman. Most of them see it 
something like this. If they can bring home 
the bacon to their homefolks—they can likely 
keep their jobs. If they don't—they may be 
job-hunting but soon. So what would you 
do yourself in such a case? Wouldn't you 
be willing to help your fellow legislators on 
their legitimate problems, which incidentally 
required cash to be appropriated from the 
taxpayers, providing they were also willing 
to help you with your legitimate problems 
in return? The answer is obvious. It’s 
team play that wins. 

The trouble with this approach is that it 
somehow resembles Santa Claus. That latter 
whiskered old gentleman usually turns out 
to be Joe Doakes, himself. And Joe Doakes 
knows that too many legitimate requests can 
break the bank, Much as he may wish to 
honor everyone—good guy that he is—he is 
at last forced to the realization that what is 
needed in the end is self-denial of sorts for 
himself and his family. But where to start? 
And with whom? Where does self-denial 
and discipline commence? 


Providing Interim Assistance Through 
the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation s 


SPEECH 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration House Joint Resolution 209, to 
provide interim assistance through the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association in reliev- 
ing the shortage of funds for home loans 
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Pending further investigation of housing 
credit conditions. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, since 
the end of World War II the private 
home-building industry has produced 
More than 10 million new single-family 
homes in the United States. Even after 
adjusting for changes in the purchasing 
bower of the dollar, it is significant to 
note that this total includes approxi- 
mately 4 million new homes priced at 
$10,000 or less. 

House Joint Resolution 209, which will 
increase the total borrowing authority 
of’the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation by $500 million, is not intended as 
& permanent solution to the problem of 
financing new-home. construction. It 
will, however, help prevent the whole 

me-construction program from grind- 
ing to a near halt because of a collapse 
of the market for home loans. 

The administration's tight-money 
Policy has had a very serious effect 
upon low-cost privately produced hous- 
ing. The FHA and VA home-financing 
Programs have accounted for the great 
bulk of the low-cost housing built in the 
Past decade. Since, roughly, 7 out of 
every 10 houses built for less than $15,000 
are being produced under FHA or VA 
Programs, the importance of maintaining 
FNMA secondary mortgage operations 
Can hardly be overemp 

While the distinguished members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
Consider what legislation may be neces- 
Sary to help maintain a long-range high 
level of new-home construction, this 
Tesolution will help meet the immediate 
Need for action to sustain current FHA 
4nd VA programs. These programs have 
Proven of great value to all parts of our 
Country. They have been of particular 
imporatnce to those rapidly growing 
areas of the South and West where the 
demand for credit has been very heavy, 
but which have developed too recently 
to have accumulated the large pools of 
Private capital such as exist in New York 
and New England. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to 
express my support for this resolution. 


Expenses Cut Income of Members 
of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve Members of Congress and the 
Country generally will be interested in 
an editorial in the form of a letter re- 
cently written by John A. Kennedy, of 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., who is the editor 
and publisher of the Sioux Falls Daily 

Leader. 

Mr. Kennedy was inspired to write this 
informative piece as the consequence of 
& recent Gallup poll revealing that many 
Persons in this country have a somewhat 
erroneous impression concerning the 
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factors appropriately determining the 
compensation received by Members of 
Congress in this day and age. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Kennedy’s 
observations may be printed im the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FaoM THE PUBLISHER’s DESK: EXPENSES CUT 
INCOME OF CONGRESS MEMBERS 
Mr. Prep C. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
Editor, Sioux Falls Argus-Leader. 

Dran Curis: I was shocked Sunday by the 
Gallup poll figures in the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader revealing that the average American 
believes we should pay Members of Congress 
only $10,000 a year. 

It makes me wonder whether we in the 
newspaper business are doing a good enough 
job in informing our readers on what goes on 
in Washington and what our elected rep- 
resentatives are asked to do for us in the 
Nation's Capitol. 

For the past 35 years I have been watching 
the operations of Congress. From 1922 to 
1935 I was a member of the Press Gallery 
covering Congress. Since then, as editor, 
publisher, radio and television operator, and 
nearly 6 years in the Navy, I have witnessed 
Congress at work. 

Let us take up what a Member of Con- 
gress recelves—and what happens to that 
income in the terms of take-home pay. 

He gets $22,500 per year and no expense 
account. 

The first thing that happens to the base 
amount is the tax bite Uncle Sam takes be- 
fore the Senator or Congressman can call 
the money his own—just like the rest of 
us. 

TAXES THEY PAY 

If they have no children, a married couple 
pay $5,774 Federal income tax on an intake 
of $22,500 which leaves $16,726 unless they 
live in a State or city that has an additional 
income tax. 

If they have children, their taxes are 
somewhat lower but for every child exemp- 
tion, their costs are many times that figure 
for food, clothing, housing, and schools. 

Then comes the matter of social security— 
actually retirement in their case—and the 
bite for that is substantial but unlike peo- 


ple in private business, they, the Congress-- 


men, pay the whole bill themselves as the 
Government contrihates nothing. 

The Senator or Congressman has to have 
a roof over his head in Washington—that 
in addition to keeping up his residence or 
apartment back home. 

A furnished apartment or house in Wash- 
ington costs a staggering amount, the most 
modest probably $3,500 to $4,000 per year 
including utilities and other nominal 
charges. : 

WASHINGTON EXPENSIVE 

Then they have to eat and buy clothes. 
We want them to be presentable as they 
move around Washington doing our jobs for 
us. The costs in the District of Columbia 
are higher than they are in South Dakota. 

I doubt if any of our South Dakota Mem- 


bers of Congress have much in the way of 


independent sources of income or capital, 

So they should—and probably do—carry 
some life, health, and accident insurance to 
protect their families against want. 

A constituent comes to Washington seek- 
ing legislative or departmental assistance. 
The Senator or Representative may have 
time to take him to lunch in the House or 
Senate restaurants to sample the bean soup 
and other food. The bill is paid for by the 
legislator unless the constituent (and that, 
perhaps, is rarely the case) thoughtfully 
grabs the check. 

‘The Congressman or his assistants have to 
go to the various departments and bureaus. 
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He takes his own car—and pay the bill him- 
self. If he were an employee in a Gov- 
ment bureau or department and had to come 
to the Capitol, the executive agency would 
provide him with transportation free. 


OTHER EXPENDITURES 


T suppose the average Senator and Con- 
gressman also has to make donations to 
churches, chambers of commerce, charitable, 
business, fraternal, and other groups. Of 
these, of course, only the church or charita- 
ble contributions can be deducted, but even 
then he pays at least half the bill out of 
what is left from his taxed funds. 

Your guess is as good as mine as to what 
that amounts to per year, but I am sure it is 
not inconsequential. 

He gets one mileage fee to go back and 
forth to the sessions in Washington, but 
when he comes back to his State or to the 
district unless it is in connection with some 
official Pederal hearing being held in the 
State, he pays transportation, hotel, and 
similar costs. 

WHEN THEY ENTERTAIN 


I am sure our South Dakota Congressmen 
and Senators entertain very modestly. You 
and I know that when Mrs. Mundt and Mrs. 
Berry had a reception for South Dakota visi- 
tors for the recent inaugural, the crowd over- 
flowed their adjacent apartments. 

Mundt and Rose Berry worked prac- 
tically the entire time in the kitchen making 
sandwiches and hot bits of food while other 
ladies pitched in to help, washing dishes and 
passing trays, much as we would in South 
Dakota for our neighbors and friends. But 
even the food for that costs money. In that 
case the Berrys and Mundts paid for it.. 

I imagine our Congressmen and Senators 
get invitations or announcements of wed- 
dings and anniversaries in_excess of perhaps 
a hundred per year, you can figure out what 
that costs them. 

Also, their bill for flowers to ill and de- 
ceased friends would be sizable. 

Christmas cards must be privately pur- 
chased and, as you have noticed, carry a reg- 
ular postage stamp on them which means 
the Congressman or Senator has paid that 
out of his pocket, too. 

STORY SHOULD BE TOLD 


Maybe we should tell our readers all of 
these things and maybe our Senators and 
Congressmen could have expense accounts, 
not lumped, but funds to take care of legi- 
timate and proper expenditures, and second- 
ly, reimbursement for normal business, 
travel, entertainment expense just as they 
would if they were engaged in private prac- 
tice of their professions or businesses. At 
least these expenses should be tax deductible, 
but better still, fully reimbursed. 

If this were the case, Iam sure we could get 
more people to deyote their lives to public 
service. S: d b 

The same thing goes for governors, legisla- 
tors, State, county, and city officials. 

You and I know, Chris, that none of our 
public servants get rich or save money on 
their jobs. 

Joun A. KENNEDY, 
Publisher, editor in chief. 


Free European Market and Atom Pool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in our 
concern with the Mideast crisis, we have 
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overlooked, to a greater extent than we 
should have overlooked, a very important 
development in the unification and in- 
tegration of Europe. This was an- 
nounced last week in connection with 
the signing of a pact for so-called free 
markets among the six principal free 

European powers; also for the creation 

of an atom resources pool and a Euro- 

pean Atomic Energy Commission. 

I know of no single event which is 
more portentous for Europe's own desire 
to put itself in accord with modern con- 
ditions, and to maintain its viability and 
strength as the second principal element 
of the free world, than these develop- 
ments. I hope very much that all Amer- 
icans will note them, and I hope very 
much, as we come to debate our various 
foreign aid and other programs this 
year, we may give full recognition and 
support to what is probably. the most 
important step which has taken place 
economically in Europe, and perhaps in 
the free. world, since the end of World 
War II. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the news report from the New York 
Times of February 21, 1957, announcing 
these great events: a communique on 
Europe issued by premiers and foreign 
ministers of six member nations of the 
European Common Market and the 
European Community of Atomic Energy; 
also an analysis from the Wall Street 
Journal of February 21, 1957, as to the 
meaning of the free market in world 
trade. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statements were ordered to be print- 
ed in the RECORD, as follows: 

From the New za Times of February 21, 

957] 

Six EUROPEAN PREMIERS JOIN FOR ATOM RE- 
SOURCES POOL AND A TARIFF-FREE MARKET— 
Pacr Sicwrna NEAR—CEREMONY To Com- 
PLETE UNITY PLANS EXPECTED IN ROME IN 
MarcH 

7 (By Harold Callender) 

Pants, February 20—What'may prove to be 
the greatest step so far toward the economic 
and, eventually, the political union of Europe 
was taken in Paris today. 

The heads of governments of six nations 
agreed on the basic provisions of two treaties 
tending to merge their economies. 

One would pool their nuclear resources un- 
der a European Atomic Energy Commission 
not unlike that of the United States. 

The other would introduce gradually, over 
a period of 12 to 17 years, a single or com- 
mon market without tariffs or other barriers 
covering both the European and the over- 
seas territories ofthe six nations. 

The nations, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, 
slready are joined in such a common market 


tor two basic commodities in the European 


Coal and Steel Community. ‘Their leaders 
expect that the treaties to broaden this 
economic union will be signed in Rome in 
March, 
STEP IS CALLED DECISIVE 

In a final communique the heads of the 
governments of the six nations “reaffirm the 
will of their countries to pursue their efforts 
for a European integration growing increas- 
ingly closer.” They described the two trea- 
ties as forming a “decisive step“ toward this 


The leaders of the six nations did not ap- 
pear to share the apparent fears of the Brit- 
ish that extension of the common market to 
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the European overseas territories, even on 
the experimental hasis now planned, might 
hamper the British-proposed free trade zone 
in Europe. This zone would include the six 


nations, Britain and such other European 


countries as might care to join it. 

While the states in the common market 
would adopt a common tariff, the others in 
the free-trade zone would each fix their own 
tariffs. The common market area would, of 
course; levy no tariff on goods from other 
members of the free trade area but would 
levy one against goods for nations outside 
both areas. 

Continental leaders contended that if the 
common. market project should fail, there 
would be no free-trade zone; and that if the 
common market materialized there would be 
plenty of time and scope for negotiating on 
the supplementary free trade zone. 

They saw the common market as far on the 
way to reality, with ratification of the treaty 
later this year, while they considered the 
free-trade zone a project that could hardly 
take shape for a year or so. Therefore, they 
opposed modifying or delaying the common 
market in the interest of a still academic 
free trade zone. 2 

The gradual inclusion of overseas territor- 
les in the common market raises a new prob- 
lem for the free trade zone project. This is 
now under discussion by the 17 nations in 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. 

So far as these territories eventually enter 
this market, they will enjoy the six nations’ 
tariff preferences to the disadvantage of 
other overseas areas, notably British, unless 
Britain comes into the free-trade zone, which 
is not the British expectation. 

A similar issue already has arisen over farm 
products, which the six plan eventually to 
include in the common market but which 
the British want excluded from the free- 
trade zone. 

Since the inclusion of continental colonies 
in the common market is regarded as tenta- 
tive, at least for a 5-year provisional period, 
the continentals did not believe tonight that 
this arrangement necessarily eliminated all 
chance of a free-trade zone. 

Some that Britain was so eager 
to associate in this way with the common 
market that she would find means of doing 
so, in spite of differences over colonies and 
farm products. 

ADVANTAGES SEEN FOR FRANCE 

The French, after a hard fight, made an 
apparently very favorable agreement for 
their colonies. Their alm was a deal by 
which they would gradually open their over- 
seas domains to the trade of the five other 
European nations in return for help from 
those nations in financing economic develop- 
ment, and even public works, in tie over- 
seas areas, i : 

This the French achieved. The agreement 
is understood to be that during 5 years the 
French will gradually increase the imports 
from their European partners into French 
overseas territories, while in the same period 
the European partners will invest in those 
territories about $312 million. 

France, herself, will contribute $200 mil- 
lion in the 5 years to the common invest- 
ment fund for the overseas territories of 
4 nations in the common market having 
such territories. 8 

From the 5 other nations the French terri- 
tories are expected to receive investments 
beginning at $30 million in the first year 
and reaching $120 million in the fifth year. 

While the other French territories will 
enter the common market step by step, as 
European investments in them grow, Al- 
geria will enter the market on much the same 
basis as France, according to French officials. 
But Algerian labor will not share the free- 
dom of movement of other labor in the six 
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nations, nor will it receive wages or social 
insurance at European rates. 
NEW PACT DUE IN 5 YEARS 

At the end of the 5 years there will be 8 
new agreement on overseas territories. If 
the experiment succeeds, the quotas for Eu- 
ropean imports into the territories will rise. 
as will the capital from the common invest- 
ment fund. 

If the experiment does not succeed to this 
extent, the territorial import quotas will not 
rise but tariffs protecting the territories will 
nevertheless fall, as will European tariffs 
within the common market. 

Some observers suggest that the economic 
assimilation of France’s African territories 
into the common market would bring an 
end to the French colonial system by placing 
the territories ultimately under European, 
rather than French, responsibility. Mean- 
while, France would share with her neigh- 
bors, mainly West Germany, the capital cost 
of those territories. It is noteworthy that 
West Germany would put into the invest- 
ment fund the same amount as France. 

EXCEPTIONS ARE PROVIDED 

The trade of the 6 countries with nations 
outside the common market would be subject 
to customs duties, which would be the same 
in all 6 countries. In accordance with the 
rules of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the 6 have agreed in general 
to fix their common tariff on the basis of 
a mathematical average of 4 tariff levels— 
those of France, West Germany, Italy, and 
the Benelux Customs Union (Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg). 

But for some products the common tariff 
has been fixed by negotiation among the six. 
and will be so fixed for others. If 1 of the 6 
feels harmed by tariff levels fixed in either of 
these ways, it may remove tariffs on fixed 
quantities of imports, as the Netherlands 
now may do for chemical products. 

After the 4-year period of transition, when 
the tariffs within the six-nation common 
market are to drop 30 percent, a further step 
toward the common tariff against outside 
countries will be taken. 

Where this tariff differs between any of thé 
6 by less than 15 percent, the average 
of the 6 will be applied. The result will be 
a common tariff intermediate between the 
high one of France today and the low one of 
the Benelux Customs Union. 

Logically a common market should lead to 
a common currency. It requires at least 
stable and convertible currencies among the 
member countries. 

This has caused the report that it would 
necessitate devaluation of the overvalued 
French currency. This might prove true. 
but not immediately, since France will retain 
her import taxes and export subsidies. The 
Benelux Customs Union has not produced & 
single currency in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. 2 

The nuclear union, called Euratom, will be 
patterned after the Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity. A European Atomic Commission will 
hold title to ali fissionable materials within 
the six nations, except those that are diverted 
to military uses. - 

The latter will become the property of the 
nations receiving them. They will pass out 
of the control of the commission but under 
that of the Western European Union, which 
embraces the six nations and Britain with the 
mission of coordinating their armaments. 

The prospective military use of nuclear 
material applies so far only to France. Jean 
Monnet, who contributed much to the plan- 
ning of the nuclear treaty, intended that it 
should entail only the peaceful uses of nu- 
clear energy. In that case the six, by signing 
it, would forego military uses. 

This brought a protest from French mili- 
tary men, who had begun to plan for the 
French manufacture of nuclear weapons. 
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They exacted from Premier Guy Mollet a 
Promise that the nuclear pool would not de- 
Prive France of the right to make these 
weapons, although West Germany had been 
deprived of that right by the treaties au- 
thorizing her armament. 

Hence the treaty permits the transfer of 
nuclear materials for military ends. It is 
Suggested here that the uranium so used will 
be of European origin, not that supplied by 
the United States. Most of the six nations 
will rely on the the United States for their 
nuclear materials for a long time. 

M. Monnet emphasized the greater produc- 
tive capacity that Europe should acquire 
from the common market containing 160 
Million consumers and from the nuclear 
Union, which he saw as the solution of the 
current European problem of a shortage of 
power. 

Prospects for ratification of the nuclear 
Pool and common market treaties by the 
French National Assembly were regarded as 
fayorable. Opposition seemed likely only 
from the Communists, the right-wing Pou- 
jadists, and the Radical minority led by for- 
mer Premier Pierre Mendés-France. 


. [From the New York Times of February 21, 
1957) 


COMMUNIQUE ON EUROPE 


Pants, February 20.—Following is the text 
ot a communique issued today after the 
final meeting of premiers and foreign minis- 
ters of the six member nations of the Euro- 

` Pean common market and the European 
Community of Atomic Energy (Euratom) : 

“At the invitation of Priemier Guy Mollet 
the heads of government and the ministers 
Of foreign affairs of the states taking part 
in the Brussels conference for the common 
Market and for Euratom met in Paris on the 
19th and 20th of February 1957. 

“The following took part in the meeting: 

Germany, CHancellor Konrad Adenauer 
&nd Dr. Heinrich yon Brentano; for Belgium, 
M. Achille van Acker and M. Paul-Henri 
Spaak; for France, M. Guy Mollet, M. Chris- 
tian Pineau and M. Maurice Fauré; for Italy. 
Mr. Antoni Segni, Dr. Gaetano Martino and 
Mr, Bardini-Confalonieri; for Luxembourg, 
Mr. Joseph Bech, and for the Netherlands, 
Mr. William Drees, Dr. Joseph M. A. H. Luns 
and Mr. Van Der Beugel. 

“An agreenrent has been reached on the 
Problems relating to the association of the 
moo territories with the common mar- 

et. 3 

“It has been agreed that the treaty shall 
Contain the principles expressing the will of 
thè six states to associate with the European 
common market those overseas territories 
Which are linkéd to them and to contribute 
to the economic and social investments 
Which the development of these territories 
call for. - 

“A first convention concluded for a period 
Of 5 years which will be annexed to the 
treaty will define the terms of application 
at these principles. 

“It will fix the participation of the mem- 
ber states to the important investment ef- 
fort which they are willing to undertake 
in the overseas territories. Furthermore the 
Convention will éstablish the conditions un- 
der which the market of the member states 
and of the overseas territories will be thrown 
Open progressively to reciprocal trade. 

“Before the expiration of this first, con- 
vention a new agreement will be negotiated 
Within the council of ministers. 

“Furthermore it has been agreed that the 
European Community of Atomic Energy will 
outa the property rights in special fissile ma- 

8. 


“At the end of this meeting the ministers 
took note of the fact that their work, con- 
ducted under the active impulse of M. Spaak, 
is sufficiently advanced in order for the re- 
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sults of this work to be submitted shortly 
to their respective council of ministers and 
that the signature of the two treaties can be 
hoped for shortly in Rome. 

“The six heads of government on this oc- 
casion reaffirmed the determination of their 
countries to pursue their efforts for an in- 
creasingly close European integration of 
which the Euratom and common market 
treaties constitute a decisive step.“ 


[From the Wall Street Journal of February 
21,1957] 

Evrope’s Unrry: Nations MOVE CLOSER TO 
Free TRADE SYSTEM; MANY INDUSTRIES 
Fukr— PLAN Won Lower BARRIERS BE- 
TWEEN MEMBERS, RAISE THEM FOR UNITED 
STATES, OTHERS—UPSHOT: STIFF COMPETI- 
TION 

(By Kenneth Miller) 

Parıs:—Warning to America’s foreign trad- 
ers: Europe has moved a big step closer to a 
vast trade upheaval. ; 

That is the significance of yesterday's 
agreement between prime ministers of 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg. Assembled here, they in- 
formally approved a common market plan to 
knock down the trade barriers between their 
countries and erect uniform tariff walls 
against outsiders. 

The idea belfind all this is trade liberaliza- 
tlon, but 19 months of almost frenzied give 
and take between high-tariff lands like 
France and Italy and the low-tariff low coun- 
tries have produced some provisions that 
look remarkably like new trade obstruc- 
tions—to the outsiders. Reason: In the proc- 
ess of fixing the same external tariff scales, 
some countries, notably Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany, will have to boost their levies. 


“HOLLAND AND ITALY 


Some American chemical goods now skip 
into Holland duty free, but stagger into Italy 
under a 30 percent tariff load. Under the 
common market plan, the same goods would 
find Italian levies halved, but they would 
suddenly bump into a tariff wall as high as 
15 percent, perhaps, in Holland. 

That is just a sample, of course, of the 
shifting tariff. and trade patterns likely to 
develop. Some other prospects: Growing 
commerce among European countries and, 
therefore, less buying abroad; stiffer competi- 
tion for United States firms everywhere in 
the world from European companies thriv- 
ing on a customs-free market larger than 
the United States; and new business oppor- 
tunities for United States companies with 
manufacturing subsidiaries in Europe. 

The Common Market Pact still must be 
ratified by the parliaments of the six member 
countries and some detalled differences still 
must be ironed out. Moreover, the common 
market is only a part of Europe's two- 
package plan for economic unity; a com- 
panion scheme, called the free trade area 
and bringing in a half dozen more countries 
including Britain, still is in rough draft form 
and negotiations won’t be completed before 
July, if then. 


BOOSTING THE ODDS 


Nevertheless, most experts think yester- 
day's action greatly boosts the odds that both 
of these complicated, overlapping trade lib- 
eralization projects will begin working by the 
end of next year. 

The hoped-for result: One big customs- 
free market for the products of a dozen or 
more European nations, embracing as many 
as 240 million consumers. 

This would take time. Customs barriers 
would be lowered gradually. But experts 
predict the last of the trade barriers between 
member nations would disappear by 1975, at 
the latest. 

This sounds far off in the future, but 
Europe's businessmen already are bracing for 
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the shocks. Britain's Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan has warned his countrymen that 
some national industries may “go to the 
wall” in the first rush of duty-free conti- 
nental goods into the United Kingdom, A 
bulletin from the British Hosiery Manu- 
facturers Association, for example, dourly ob- 
serves that “some of our companies feel 
they've been given 10 years to prepare to go 
out of business.” 


CONTINENTAL COMPETITION 


The big British General Electric Co., Ltd., 
has advised its manufacturing colleagues 
that the “opportunities and possible dangers 
are now so great” that all hands must work 
together to gather marketing data and study 
up on likely continental competition. ~ 

This company also recommends rushing 
reinforcements to sales forces in Europe. 

The president of France's Federation of 
Mechanical Industries has called on the 
membership to “start making the necessary 
contacts,” to drum up business in the face of 
stiffening competition. All over Europe, 
trade associations are similarly rallying their 
member companies, 

Even in prosperous Germany, the Berliner 
Gesellschaft, a big commercial bank, is warn- 
ing that the common market “inevitably 
will lead to a displacement of present com- 
mercial currents, heavy with consequences.” 

Despite these rumblings, the common 
market members now plan to sign their 250- 
page document in Rome next month. Get- 
ting it by all six parliaments will be no easy 
chore. and most observers think the French 
will be the toughest problem. The strategy 
is to try to win French approval while Guy 
Mollet, a stout European, still is in power: 
there is some danger his government may 
topple by spring. In Germany, too, there's 
a now-or-never approach on the part of 
common market advocates since Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, also a backer of the plan, 
is up for reelection in September. 


PROGRESSIVE CUTS 
If all goes well, the plan calls for progres- 
sive whittling of all customs duties on manu- 


factured goods produced and traded within 
the community. At 18-month intervals after 


-the plan goes into effect, the partners are 


pledged to slash their tariffs on each other's 
goods by 10 percent over a 12-year period. 
However, in the case of dire economic diffi- 
culties, the process can be stalled up to an 
extra 5 years by any member. Import quotas 
would vanish gradually in the same way. 

External tariff walls also would be read- 
Justed in stages. High-tariff countries grad- 
ually would lower their rates, while low-tarlff 
nations would boost theirs until they arrive 
at a common rate, roughly an average of 
today’s divergent scales, for each item im- 
ported into the customs pool. But plenty of 
exceptions reportedly have been negotiated, 
mostly in the direction of keeping tariffs high 
for the protection of France and Italy. ' 

The experts expect the final rules will pre- 
scribe that most raw materials from outside 
the market & dutiable up to 3 percent, semi- 
manufactures about 10 percent, and finished 
products between 15 and 25 percent. 

Dutch and Belgian industrialists, highly 
dependent on imported materials, claim 
Benelux tariffs will almost double as a result, 
and they're nagging their governments about 
the potential harm to their competitive posi- 
tion on home and export markets. Security 
Gen. A. Rom Colthoff of the Association of 
Netherlands Employers even worried aloud in 
a weekend broadcast whether common-mar- 
ket disadvantages do not outweight the bene- 
fits. =e 

Over the weekend, the bulletin of the Fed- 
eration of Belgian Industries issued a broad- 
side against the negative aspects of the plan 
for fairly stiff external tariffs. Its adoption, 
the federation claims, constitutes a funda- 
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the expansion of the European economy. 

Exact estimates of duty boosts are difficult, 
but the Dutch paper and building industries 
figure, for example, that levies on timber 
and cellulose, now admitted duty free, would 
climb about 5 percent and 8 percent, re- 
-epectively. Duty on automobile parts im- 
ported largely from the United States for 
Belgian and Dutch assembly plants would be 
raised from 6 to 22 percent, it's calculated. 
American aircraft sold to Belgian Sabena or 
Dutch KLM would pay 19 percent duty in- 
stead of the present 10 percent, while marine 
engine tariffs might zoom from 6 to 18 per- 
cent in the Benelux area. 

In Germany, the Dusseldorf Chamber of 
Commerce, representing Ruhr interests, 
states that some 70 percent of all German 
tariif schedules would rise, with production 
costs increasing accordingly; a memoran- 
dum calls for rejection of the common-mar- 
ket plan unless the worst features are eased. 

Comments the b’g Belgian newspaper, La 
Libre Belgique? the plan threatens to become 
a collective-protectionist enterprise, not at 
all what was wanted. 

It's worth noting that roughly two-thirds 
of all United States exports to the would-be 
common-market partners go to Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland, where duties are most 
likely to climb under the plan, For the first 
half of 1956, the Organization for European 
Economie Cooperation puts United States ex- 
ports to Belgium and Holland at a total of 
$438 million; to Germany, $340 million; and 
to high-tarlff France and Italy, $337 million 
combined. 

Of course, while some tariffs are rising, 
nonmembers of the new market may be able 
to profit by shrinking duties in the high-tariff 
nations. For example, the duty on imports of 
machine tool parts, now fixed at 25 percent 
of value initially and up to 22 percent in 
France, would slide to about 10 percent for 
shipments from outside the six-nation pool. 

Right now, the prospective partners do 
about 35 percent of their trading with each 
other; optimistic authorities believe this 
figure might almost double after the market 
gets rolling, under the stimulus of low cost, 
high volume production techniques. 

French automakers Renault and Simca, 
for example, though highly modernized, are 
protected from the competition of Germany's 
Volkswagen by tariffs which push the cost of 
that little car in France to $1,800, compared 
with $1,150 in Germany. With the French 
duty gone, French automakers will be under 
heavier pressure than ever to streamline their 
operation, cut costs, and step up sales to fight 
off the challenge. P 

The market planners recognize that many 
little marginal enterprises in Europe will be 
squeezed out by the competitive pressure, 
and they've tried to ease the pain somewhat 
by writing into the program a provision for a 
Euroepan investment bank. It would have a 
capital of $1 billion, insiders say, to finance 
industrial development and modernization, 
training and relocation of workers, and con- 
version of stricken firms into new lines of 
business. 

To oversee this complex setup, the member 

nations plan to set up a Countil of Ministers 
representing each of the nations, but prob- 
ably guided in practice by the majority vote 
of France, Germany, and Italy. For day-to- 


day supervision of tariff cutting or boosting - 


and other chores, a European Commission 
will be set up. The outfit even will come 
complete with a parliamentary assembly to 
make recommendations, 

* 
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Evolution in the Communist World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
February 16, 1957, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology held its Mid- 
America Conference in Chicago. This 
great educational institution has made 
very important contributions to the 
country in the fields of radar research 
and the air defense system, and now in 
its Various curriculums it is putting con- 
siderable stress on the humanities. 

Dr. James R. Killian, chairman of the 
institute's board of consultants on for- 
eign intelligence activities, works very 
closely with the Honorable Allen Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Mr. Dulles addressed the clos- 
ing sessfon of the conference. It was 
rather unusual for him to make a public 
speech, but he presented a rather com- 
plete, integrated picture of conditions 
behind the Iron Curtain, He reviewed 
problems confronting the Russian lead- 
ers; but at the same time, he did not 
minimize the dangers which still con- 
front the free world. 

I think this is an eminently significant 
speech, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EVOLUTION IN THE COMMUNIST WORLD 
(Address given by Allen W. Dulles, Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, at the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Mid-America Conference held in Chicago, 

III., on February 16, 1957) 

It is a great pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity to meet with the Mid-America Con- 
ference. Its sponsor, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is playing a central 
role in the shaping and maintaining of 
America's scientific genius. Like our coun- 
try which it serves so well, MIT has made 
important and dramatic forward strides in 
the past half century, 

Winston Churchill, at a convocation of this 
institute 8 years ago, spoke admiringly of 
MIT's resolution to maintain a faculty of 
the humanities. Your fruitful contacts with 
so many foreign students and scholars and 
your launching of a Center for International 
Studies are further examples of a broad and 
imaginative approach to the place of tech- 
nology in the modern world, 

There have, indeed, been many changes 
since those earlier days when MIT was a 
small institution on Boylston Street, Boston. 
America then was a young Nation relatively 
free of the troublesome concerns of world 
politics. But times do change; and we in 
this country have never shrunk from the 
challenge of changing conditions. 

In fact, having generally accepted the idea 
that we live in a world of change, it is per- 
haps rather surprising that we have been 
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somewhat slow to recognize that this prin- 
ciple also applies to political and social life 
in the Communist world. 

We ascribed to Hitlerite Germany a po- 
litical solidity which it never had though 
it took a world war to prove this. Today 
many of the experts on Soviet and satellite 
problems have been forced to revise their cal- 
culations and pay closer attention to new 
forces within the Communist world which 
have been dramatically revealed during the 
year 1956. 

When Khrushchev denounced Stalin a year 
ago, he said those fatal words which destroy 
faith and which once said can never be ex- 
plained away. The flood of self-questioning 
let loose by the anti-Stalin crusade has 
plumbed the depths of doubt about the in- 
tegrity of the Communist political structure. 

When history is written the Khrushchev 
statement of February 1956 may well be de- 
scribed as the Kremlin's admission of the 
general crisis of communism. 


STALIN'S LEGACY 


Stalin died in March 1953, leaving one of 
the most reactionary, despotic police states 
the world has ever known. He had given 
himself á name which meant steel, He ex- 
pressed his views in a journal named “truth.” 
He had concentrated more power in his own 
hands than had been commanded even by 
his own great historical idol, Ivan the Ter- 
rible. For nearly 30 years he had exercised 
arbitrary rule over his own and many other 
peoples. He had killed most of his friends, 
and transplanted or annihilated innumerable 
people. 

The prospect of ruling this leviathan with- 
out Stalin awed his successors. Indeed the 
Official announcement of his death spoke of 
the need to “prevent any kind of disorder 
or panic.” This defensive note on the part 
of the heirs to a seemingly all-powerful 
state may have been the first of the many 
hints we were to get of the complexity of 
the problems faced by Russia's new rulers. 

The evolution of the U. S. S. R. over the 
last 4 years can be explained in terms of the 
new Soviet leaders’ response to three main 
problems: problems with themselves, prob- 
lems with their own and subject peoples, and 
problems with the outside wofld. 

A PROBLEM WITHIN THE LEADERSHIP 

The first problem that the new leaders 
faced was an elementary one: that of clearly 
reestablishing their ultimate authority. This 
is no simple problem in a revolutionary 
regime with no roots in either, historical 
traditions or popular consent. Dictator- 
ships are rarely transferrable or inheritable, 
and Stalin like most dictators made no pro- 
vision for the succession. He had been busy 
playing his lieutenants off against one an- 
other; he appears, to have had no real No. 2 
man—just a group of No. 3 men. 

This group set up an uneasy oligarchy, 
the so-called collective leadership. Shortly 
they agreed to get rid of Stalin's police chief, 
Beria, and mitigated some of the worst ex- 
cesses of his secret police system. 

But these very changes were only to help 
bring to the surface internal problems that 
had been artifically suppressed during the 
Stalin, era. P p 

A PROBLEM WITH THEIR PEOPLES 

One of these problems was that of restor- 
ing initiative and enterprise to a people num- 
bered by long years of discipline and fear. 
Little Stalins had set themselves up at the 
local level throughout Russia, and the satel- 
lites, and people everywhere in the Soviet 
sphere had decided to play it safe. 
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Thus, while the system may have been 

tioning satisfactorily in terms of the 

Telative increase in industrial production, it 
slowly running out of steam. 

Having let up a little on the stick of the 
secret police, the oligarchy tried to budge the 
Populace with a carrot. 

the economic sphere, this carrot took 

the form of the so-called new course an- 

nounced by Malenkov in the summer of 1953. 

Policy promised to give greater atten- 

tion to the manufacture of consumer goods, 

Which had long been subordinated to the 
© Soviet emphasis on heavy industry. 

In the intellectual sphere, a prominent 
Soviet writer called for a new turn to sin- 
derity in literature. Writers and artists be- 
Ban to speak of a thaw as arrests ceased 
Within their ranks and long-imprisoned 
artistice and literary figures trickled back 
trom Siberia. The leaven of mass education 

beginning to work: and while this paid 
Of handsomely in the field of technology, it 
other consequences which proved most 
Un come to the worried men in the Krem- 


The e soon found that use of the 
carrot had to be checked. In the months 
g up to the Writers’ Congress of De- 
dember 1954, attempts were made to reas- 
ert the Communist Party's right to regulate 
art and literature; and Khrushchev reas- 
Serted the primacy of heavy industry at the 
time of Malenkov's demotion early in 1955. 
However, the Soviet leaders discovered that 
ey could not go back all the way to con- 
tions as they had prevailed under Stalin; 
for they found themselves faced with the 
Serious of all challenges to a totali- 
regime, the revolution of rising hope 

and expectations. 

When a tyrant gives real hope to the op- 
, then, in the long run, the position 
ot tyranny as a system tends to become 
hopeless. 

Rising expectations were most serious and 
hardest zor the U. S. S. R. to control on the 

phery of Stalin's empire in the East 
pean satellites. The new economic 
was taken farthest in Hungary un- 
der Imre Nagy in 1953-55; Hungary went 
considerably beyond the Soviet Union in 
Playing down heavy industry in favor of con- 
SUmer goods, and even deemphasized one 
ot the most hated of all Stalinist exports, 
the forced collective farm. 

Meanwhile, writers in Poland as well as 
Hungary were going farther than their So- 
viet counterparts in voicing the pent-up 
feelings of their countrymen. 

Of special importance was a poem which 

e a cause celébre behind the Iron 

A Poem for Adults,“ by the Polish 

Poet, Adam Wazyk, which was published in 
Poland in August 1955. Wazyk spoke with 
Scourging hate that both writers and 
Ordinary people were coming to feel toward 
the hypocrisy of their Communist overlords. 
„ He recalled how a forerunner of Marx 

Charmingly feretold that lemonade would 
flow in seas. Does it not flow? They drink 
zen water, crying ‘lemonade’ returning home 
Secretly to vomit.” 

These were ominous rumblings. They can 

Tead in retrospect as harbingers of the 
Breat upheavals in Poland and Hungary. 
However, the problem of rising expectations 
Was a common problem throughout all the 
lands which Stalin had ruled. Indeed, pop- 
Ular expectations proved far in front of the 
Policies of the reactionary regimes admin- 
istering Stalin's colonial empire. 

A PROBLEM WITH THE OUTSIDE WORLD 

Throughout all their troubles, Communist 
Politicians have to continue believing that 
they are riding the wave of the future. 

expectation of the Communists con- 
tinues to be, as Khrushchey recently put it, 
that “we will bury vou. —the “you” being the 
world. Nevertheless, Khrushchey ap- 

to have concluded that Stalin’s poll- 
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cies had ceased to be profitable; that, so to 
speak, our “burial,” the predicted doom of 
capitalistic society, was being unnecessarily 
delayed. 

To shift the metaphor a little, Stalin had 
been piled up on the line of scrimmage in 
Korea, as he had been earlier in Greece and 
Berlin. The new quarterback was deciding 
that, instead of continuing to run linebucks, 
he should try a few end runs, reverses, and 
Torward passes to test the enemy's secondary. 
Accordingly the Soviet leaders finally agreed 
to a truce in Korea and took a compromise 
settlement in Indochina. 

When menacing threats of the Stalinist va- 
riety failed to prevent a continued growth in 
free-world unity—evidenced by the further 
consolidation of NATO and the adherence of 
West Germany—the pressure increased for 
drastically new tactics. 


THE SMILES CAMPAIGN OF 1955 


Thus, beginning in the late spring of 1955, 
the Soviet leaders launched their famous 
smiles campaign. In a remarkable series of 
policy reversals they sought to dispel the evil 
image that the world had acquired of the 
U. S. S. R. and to win new friends and the 
ability to influence people abroad. 

They agreed to an Austrian peace treaty; 
began to court Tito with an elite pilgrimage 
to Belgrade; relinquished their Porkkala base 
in Finland; and struck friendly poses—with 
Molotov waving a cowboy hat to American 
photographers and Khrushchey and Bulganin 
posing smilingly at the Summit Conference 
at Geneva. 

In a second round of activity later in the 
year the Soviet leaders began to deliver eco- 
nomic and military aid to non-Communist 
states, stepped up their public-relations cam- 
paign with a trip to India and Burma, and 
stopped their monotonous vetoing of new 
members’ applications to the United Nations. 

The Soviets seemed to be making some 
progress with their new policy as 1955 went 
into history, even though their stand at the 
Foreign Ministers Conference in the autumn 
of 1955 made it clear that they did not intend 
to budge on basic international issues. 

As it turned out, however, these smiles and 
concessions may have cost the Soviet leaders 
dearly, for, if they did mislead some people 
abroad, these actions continued to feed rising 
expectations in the farflung Soviet Empire. 


THE TWO GREAT EVENTS OF 1956 


Two great events in 1956 deeply affecting 
the Communist world followed from the new 
Soviet domestic and foreign policies. The 
first was the attempt to persuade the leading 
Communists in the U. S. S. R. and the satel- 
lites that the Soviet leaders had really broken 
with the dreadful past of the Stalin regime. 
The second was the attempt by Poland and 
Hungary to secure the freedoms which they 
felt were implicitly being promised them by 
Moscow, 

Although Stalin's heirs had downgraded 
his importance fairly consistently since his 
death, Khrushchev’s secret revelation of 
Stalin's crimes at the 20th Party Congress in 
February 1956 represented a real turning 
point. 

These revelations destroyed the myth of 
infallibility of the Soviet system and its 
leaders. It was this belief in infallibility, 
which—however wrong—had inspired the 
faithful and given them the courage to sacri- 
fice everything including commonsense and 
“their very lives to advance the cause of 
communism. 

Many questions—including the obvious 
one of “where were you, when all this was 
going on?”—continue to be asked in the 
Soviet Union. Stalin's heirs had been mor- 
ally compromised. The ideological founda- 
tions of this secular religion had been seri- 
ously shaken, 

The circumstances surrounding the 
Khrushchey secret speech remain a mystery 
to this day. It was delivered at an unexpect- 
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edly summoned meeting of the 20th Party 
Congress attended by the 1,400 members from 
the U. S. S. R., but with the exclusion of 
visitors and delegates from the rest of the 
Communist world. 

Apparently it was felt that it was too 
heady medicine for the Soviet people, since 
the secret speech has never been published 
in the U. S. S. R. and only small parts of 
it have been allowed to creep out in the 
Soviet press, though copies of the speech 
were distributed among Soyiet and satellite 
leaders. 

It is hard to understand the Kremlin's ap- 
parent failure to assess accurately the dam- 
age to their position from the publicity which 
the speech would eventually receive, Some 
very impelling domestic reason must have 
made them take the calculated risk they 
assumed. 

Possibly they felt that such a thorough 
denunciation was required if initiative was 
to be liberated from the pail of fear at home, 
and if the image of the U. S. S. R. abroad was 
to be brightened. 

The second event unsettling the Commu- 
nist world in 1956 was, of course, the up- 
rising in Hungary and Poland. When the 
Soviet leaders made their peace with Tito 
in June 1955, they implicitly recognized, as 
Stalin never had, that genuinely different 
national paths were permissible within the 
Communist world. This idea was given some 
encouragement at the 20th Party Congress, 
which urged Communist Parties to use dif- 
ferent, perhaps peaceful rather than violent 
means in seeking to gain power in non- 
Communist states. During the state visit 
of Tito to Moscow last June, the Soviet lead- 
ers formally recognized the validity of dif- 
ferent paths of Socialist development. 

But no sooner had they done this, than 
the people in Poland and Hungary began 
to demand the right to determine their own 
destinies. Hardly had Tito returned home, 
when the workers in Poznan rose up to de- 
mand “bread and freedom.” 


The contagion spread to Warsaw in spon- 
taneous meetings of workers and others who 
demanded an end to Soviet rule. In Hun- 
gary the people went even further in their 
assertion of complete independence of 
Moscow. 


Throughout the summer Soviet policy 
zigged and zagged. When they were con- 
fronted with the events of late October, the 
Soviet leaders acquiesced reluctantly to some 
important changes in Poland, and tempo- 
rarily appeared to do the same in Hungary 
before falling back on cruel repression. 

Through it all, the Soviet Union was dis- 
credited internationally; and no non-Com- 
munist was left to justify the savage slaugh- 
ter of the heroic Hungarian people. Small 
nations in Asia, which are special targets for 
Communist blandishments, recognized the 
moral of Hungary; and young countries like 
Burma, Nepal, and Laos voted for condemna- 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

In the fact of these events, the Khrushchev 
position of trying to take bits and pieces of 
both a Stalinist and an on-Stalinist policy 
became increasingly untenable. 

If the Soviet leaders want to increase pro- 
ductivity and initiative they have to lift con- 
trols still further. If they want to improve 
their reputation abroad, they cannot con- 
tinue to act as they are doing in Hungary. 
But, if they go too far in conciliating the 
people, they fear for their own positions. 


STIRRINGS IN THE U. S, S. R. 


There are stirrings in the U. S. S. R. as well 
as the satellites. Pressures for change appear 
to be coming from industrial managers and 
professional classes, who seem anxious to 
gain a greater share in running the economy. 
These groups appear to have increased their 
responsibility at the expense of professional 
party administrators In the recent reshuffling 
of the planning apparatus. 
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Perhaps even more disturbing to the Soviet 
regime are the rumblings of discontent which 
involve the very groups which communism 
claims to favor; the workers and the 
students. 

From the workers in the U. S. S. R. there 
have been growing indications of discontent 
in the past year, including several strikes and 
strike attempts and demands to know more 
about the patterns of worker administration 
and control which have come into being in 
the Polish workers councils. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the in- 
creasing unrest among the students; which 
has been evidenced in riotous meetings and 
illegal handbill-type journals. The regime 
has staked much of its appeal to youth and 
the new Soviet intelligentsia which is hoped 
years of careful indoctrination would pro- 
duce. But it has found, that, in educating 
large numbers of youths to fill the positions 
required for the administration of a large 
modern state, it has taught people to think 
and ask embarrassing questions for them- 
selves. 

The youth in the Soviet Union are suffer- 
ing from boredom with the drabness of their 
system. This discontent cannot very logi- 
cally be dismissed as a holdover from the 
past; and the regime cannot dismiss it all as 
hooliganism—the Soviet version of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Student unrest in the U. S. S. R., like re- 
cent events in Poland and Hungary, show 
what many of us seem to have forgotten: 
‘That the love of freedom has deep roots. 

The bravery of the youth in Budapest, 
who had known only totalitarian rule, serves 
as a reminder that modern weapons do not 
provide the final answer to moral forces. 

There are numerous signs in Soviet intel- 
lectual life that this human desire for in- 
dividual integrity and free expression is 
making itself felt. The major Soviet jour- 
nals in the fields of history, philosophy, 
and literature have all come under official 
Communist Party censure recently for de- 
viations from the party line. There has 
been a revival of interest in long-neglected 
writers including Dostoevski, whose major 
writings had been taboo under Stalin. Prob- 
ably the most widely discussed single book 
in Russia today is a new novel with the dis- 
tinctly non-Communist title of “Not by 
Bread Alone.” 

The hero of this novel is a persecuted in- 
ventor who succeeds not because, but in 
spite of, the system. A true individualist, 
he refuses to be bought off at the end by 
the very men who had sent him to Siberia 
on trumped-up charges. He hangs on them 
the label of “Meshchanskii (middle class, 
Philistine) Communist,” thus bringing back 
to the Russian vocabulary a traditional ad- 
jective of abuse from Czarist times. 

There is no pattern to tell us precisely how 
this intellectual ferment may affect the po- 
litical development of a modern totalitarian 
and technocratic State. But it is doubtful 
indeed that these pressures for change can 
be satisfied merely by Khrushchev’s combi- 
nation of limited reforms and exhortations 
to observe party discipline. 

In particular, the disaffection of thinking 
youth—their restless desire for real integrity 
and honesty in their society—must deeply 
concern a regime which needs their services 
and shapes its claims to allegiance on an 
ideology. 

THE GENERAL CRISIS OF COMMUNISM 

Por many years now that ideology has 
predicted the doom of capitalism—recently 
with a little less assurance as to the date of 
doomsday. The Communist leaders have 
not, however, given up the dogma that World 
War I marked the beginning of a new epoch 
which would witness the general crisis of 
capitalism. According to all good Com- 
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munists, this general crisis would embrace 
many individual crises caused by wars over 
markets and colonies, by workers’ revolutions 
in protest against economic depressions, and 
by capitalist greed. These inner contradic- 
tions, the doctrine preached, would inevita- 
bly lead to the collapse of capitalism and the 
triumph of the Communist system. 

Today, with a great deal more assurance, we 
can advance the thesis that it is they, rather 
than we, who face a general crisis. A Yugo- 
slavian Communist, Milovan Djilas, alerted 
the world to this crisis of communism in his 
famous article of last November. He said 
this: Despite the Soviet repression in Hun- 
gary, Moscow can only slow down the proc- 
esses of change; it cannot stop them in the 
longrun. The crisis is not only between the 
U. S. S. R. and its neighbors, but within the 
Communist system as such. National com- 
munism is itself a product of the crisis, but 
it is only a phase in the evolution and with- 
ering away of contemporary communism. 
* * * World communism now faces stormy 
days and insurmountable difficulties.” 

With the flood of self-questioning loosed 
by the anti-Stalin crusade and by the events 
in Hungary and Poland, the Soviet system 
certainly evidences inner contradictions that 
are harder to cope with than anything now 
facing the non-Communist world. 

The Soviet leaders have been trying for 
some time now to cover up the cracks in their 
ideological plaster by talk of a return to 
Leninist norms of party life. They tell 
their people to avoid the cult of person- 
ality by going back to Lenin for guidance 
but is not this a new cult of personality? 
And who is to say what part of Lenin is to 
be kept and what rejected? Why should 
they not follow the advice Lenin gave in May 
1917, that: “If Finland, if Poland, if the 
Ukraine break away from Russia there is 
nothing bad about that. What is there bad 
about it? Anyone who says there is, is a 
chauvinist. * * * No nation can be free if it 
oppresses other nations.” 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE U. 5. S. R. 


No regime could stand still in the face of 
events such as those of the past few years. 
Sooner or later, the challenge facing the 
U. S. S. R. at home and abroad must be met. 

A well-known passage in Toynbee's Study 
of History is relevant to the U.S. S. R. today: 
“The unanswered challenge can never be 
disposed of, and is bound to present itself 
again and again until it either receives some 
tardy and imperfect answer or else brings 
about the destruction of the society which 
has shown itself inveterately incapable of 
responding to it effectively.” 

What is the shape of the society which 
might develop out of the evolutionary forces 
presently at work in the U. S. S, R. if the 
Kremlin leaders do not blindly seek to 
reverse them? 

Domestically, the U. S. S. R. would take 
cognizance of human dignity in its society. 
Censorship of thought would be eliminated 
and greater emphasis placed on satisfying 
the economic wants of the individual. Here 
it must be noted that the U. S. S. R. has 
taken a forward step in doing away, at home, 
with the special tribunals and some excesses 
of the secret police. 

In the foreign field, such a development 
would require the U. S. S. R. to accept a 
genuine cooperation with other nations as 
distinct from the tactical, Leninist idea of 
a temporary truce. It would have to con- 
cede to those lands it has occupied the free- 
dom of political choice. It would have to 
assume a constructive role in the United 
Nations. 

Of course, such an outcome is not yet in 
sight. The future is still cloudy, and the 
possibility of an atempted reversion to a hard 
line remains. 4 
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Nevertheless, the reality of pressures for 
change is undeniable, and they seem un- 
likely to diminish with the passing of time. 
An evolutionary accommodation to these 
forces may even be more likely than the 
convulsive developments which the history 
of the Ancien régime in France or the Roman 
Empire might lead one to expect.. 

CONTINUED DANGER 


Of course, it would be folly to assume that 
international communism is on the verge 
of collapse, It continues to possess and de- 
velop increasing physical power; and we face 
the very real danger that it may bolster UP 
its position in two particularly sensitive 
areas. 

The first of these is, of course, the Middle 
East where a general policy of aid, infiltra- 
tion, and stirring up troubled waters offers 
considerable prospects for creating serious 
mischief, 

The second area of danger—which is per- 
haps not receiving as much public attention 
as it deserves these days—is the Far East- 
Communist China, during the past few years: 
has been posing an ever-increasing threat to 
many nations in the area which are rela- 
tively unsophisticated in the ways of Com- 
munist subversion. Within the Comm 
world, the prestige of Communist China has 
been relatively enhanced by the fact that its 
leaders have not been so morally compro- 
mised by the revelations about Stalin. 


MACAULAY'S PROPHECY 


While there is no justification for com- 
placency in the free world, there are some 
real signs of hope. Sporadic success ab 
will not change the basic problems within 
the U. S. S. R. if we correctly assume that 
the evolutionary process has started. And 
even in Communist China, as revolutionary 
fervor dims, the reaction may come as man’s 
reaching for freedom and human dignity 
asserts itself. 

In a prophetic speech in 1833, Macaulsy 
spoke words which might well be pondered 
by the leaders of the Communist world as 
they face the problems that lie before them 
today. Macaulay was urging his country- 
men not to shrink back in fear from thé 
possibility that education and moderniza- 
tion would lead the people of India to seek 


independence. 


“What is that power worth,” asked Ma- 
caulay, Which we can hold only by violating 
the most sacred duties, which, as governors, 
we owe to the governed? We are civilized to 
little purpose if we grudge to any portion of 
the human race an equal measure of freedom 
and civilization. Do we think that we can 
give them knowledge without awakening 
ambition?” 

And Macaulay concludes: “It may be that 
the public mind of India may expand under 
our system till it has outgrown that system; 
that by good government we may educate our 
subjects into a capacity for better govern- 
ment, that having become instructed in 
European knowledge, they may at some fu- 
ture age demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I know 
not, But never will I attempt to avert or 
retard it. Whenever it comes it will be the 
proudest day in English history.” 

When the day of freedom for Russia and 
the peoples under Soviet rule may come, no 
one can prophesy, But when it comes, it 
will be the proudest day in Russian history. 

If that day is to be hastened, we cannot 
afford to be timid in asserting profound faith 
in our democratic institutions, and in acting 
decisively on that faith. I sincerely believe 
that the time has come when no reasoning, 
thinking peoples with freedom of choice can 
continue to believe that communism is the 
wave of the future. The lasting, enduring 
values are in our free way of life. 
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The Welfare State and Honesty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is an article 
hich came across my desk the other 
day. I took the time to read it and I am 
presesd by it. I think it should be 
Made available to the Members of Con- 
and anyone who might be inter- 
and for this reason I am inserting 
it in the Recorp. The American Eco- 
nomie Foundation, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., which published this 
editorial, has made and is making a great 
Contribution toward a sound national 
economy, without which we cannot have 
à Sound government: 
[From the Economic Facts of Life of 
February 1957] 
THe WELFARE STATE AND HONESTY 
(By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton 
Rimanoczy) 

One of the most interesting developments 
Since World War II has been the transfor- 
mation of Norway under the Socialist gov- 

nt that took over after that country 
Was Uberated from the Germans. 

There is, in Norway, an unsually well 
jilted magazine called the Norwegian Week- 
Y. Whose Editor Trygve Hoff has been kind 

, for the last 10 years, to keep us on 
his Malling list to receive his editorial re- 
Prints, 

Mr. Hoff is as good a reporter as he is an 
editor and we have never failed to find his 
Material interesting and stimulating. 
ti t month his editorial reprint was en- 

tled “The Welfare State and Honesty.” 

What follows is a condensation. 

e Norwegians were once considered one 

Of the most honest peoples on earth—before 

war, honesty was taken for granted 
the locking of doors deemed unnecessary. 

But things seem to have changed. Some 
time ago a foreign businessman, of Nor- 

gian descent, expressed his disappoint- 

„ment with Norwegian honesty. To sound out 
opinion we staged a small-scale Gall- 
u ll of our own, asking Have you the 
Impression that Norwegians are honest?’ 
The answer was: ‘No; not since the war“.“ 
After giving due emphasis to the actual 
conditions and the drift away from 
anity, Mr. Hoff went on— And then 
are the consequences of the welfare 
state. Once it is accepted that everyone 
Shall share in the good things of life, ir- 
Tespective of whether or not anything has 


nee to the attitude that one is entitled to 
P oneself to what one hasn't got. 

“This view has been strengthened by the 
SOnfiscatory taxation policy. When it is 
Clear that the rich are the ones who are to 

fleeced, there seems comparatively little 
in helping the process on its way. 
When official robbery in the form of crip- 


The impact of this change is not only a 
moral one: it is also economic, because when 
e is neither morality nor reward to 
Stimulate an honest day’s work, the full 
Truits of the economy will never be realized. 
It is a frightening testament to the power 
Sf the something-for-nothing appeal of 50- 
Slalism, because for more than 1,000 years 
ay virile race of industrious, intrepid Teu- 
ms had carved its living out of a rocky, 
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barren peninsula that extends 300 miles 
within the Arctic circle. 

Only about 4 percent of Norway's land 18 
useful for agriculture. 

A less hardy people would have long since 
perished or drifted off to easier lives else- 
where. 

Their courage and fortitude under German 
occupation were magnificient. 

Then came socialism and decay. 

The moral of this piece is, Never under- 


estimate the seductive power of a free meal. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been much interested in the many pro- 
posals for Federal aid to schools. In con- 
nection with my study of this problem I 
have read many publications on the sub- 
ject which express differing opinions. 

In reading the Mount Holly (N. C.) 
News of Friday, February 22, 1957, I was 
impressed by an editorial entitled Let's 
Think About Federal Aid To Education.” 
This editorial constitutes a succinct 
statement of the basic problems involved 
in any consideration that we may give 
to Federal aid programs in connection 
with the public schools. I commend it 
to my colleagues as being worthy of their 
attention, and I, therefore, submit it for 
the consideration of the general public 
and those having a legislative interest in 
Federal aid programs: 

Ler’s THINK Apour FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 


We want to remark again there are great 
dangers to our public schools in any Federal- 
ald bill. We have some of it now in the guise 
of grants, and it is something we think this 
community, county, and State can very well 
get along without. If we pay taxes to Wash- 
ington in order to get some back for our 
schools, you may rest assured that between 
one-fourth and one-half will be taken out 
before we ever receive it. 

When President Eisenhower himself was 
president of Columbia University, he strongly 
opposed Federal aid to education. He de- 
nounced it as a forerunner of Federal con- 
trol, and we believe he was nearer right then 
than he is now in his reversed stand. 

Another great factor that stands up as an 
authoritative argument against Federal aid 
to education is the stand of the American 
governors. The governors at their meeting 
last year strongly opposed Federal grants for 
education. They realized full well that it 
would quickly bring Federal control and 
that this control would be hard to throw off. 

One of the factors that prove the argu- 
ment that Federal ald will mean Federal 
control is already on the board now. The 
Government gives our schools surplus foods. 
Do they give the food without strings at- 
tached? No. The school lunchroom can- 
not be used, right here in this community, 
for any function whereby a civic club or 
church could sell tickets to make money for 
a worthwhile local project. They have con- 
trols on the food and, in other words, our 
local school authorities have very little to 
do with the use of our own school cafeterias, 

People should stop and think about this 
matter. Let's keep our schools free and op- 
erate them ourselves. To do this we will 
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have to vote tax levies to keep them up, but 
it will be cheaper and better on all of us in 
the long run to keep our schools. 

That's the “catch” in Federal aid. You 
send the money to Washington in taxes. The 
Government hires people to decide what to 
do with this money, where it shall be spent, 
and when. It hires people to approve build- 
ing plans, because you can’t spend Federal 
money without meeting Federal standards, 
The Government hires still other people to 
see that you pay wage rates set by the Depart- 
ment of Labor—not prevailing local wage 
rates, mind you. 

What's the result? Not as much of your 
tax dollar comes back in Federal aid as you 
sent to Washington in the first place. Part 
of it was eaten away by administrative costs 
and Government redtape. 

The plain fact is that the money the Fed- 
eral Government would dole out to States 
in Federal aid for school construction would 
have to come from the people in those States 
in the first place. The plain fact is that a 
certain percentage of that money would be 
lost in the shuffle of Government costs and 
would never get back to the States. 

No matter how you slice it, you are going 
to have to pay for your school buildings 
out of your own pocket. You can do it a 
lot more cheaply by spending your money 
at home instead of processing it through 
Washington. 


California’s 1956 Employment Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
California’s booming prosperity is re- 
flected in the following report of record- 
breaking employment in the diversified ` 
manufacturing which is a large part of 
California's expanding economy. 

Full employment is urgently neces- 
sary in California because of the tre- 
mendous increase in population which 
California is absorbing from all parts of 
the United States. 

The employment report for 1956 
follows: 

CALIFORNIA: MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
(Report of State of California Department 
of Industrial Relations Division of Labor 

Statistics and Research) 

California factories employed more work- 
ers at year end than in any previous Decem- 
ber in history, Ernest B. Webb, California 
director of industrial relations, announced 
today. 

The manufacturing work force last month 
of 1,232,300 wage and salary workers was 
87,100, or 8 percent, higher than in Decem- 


ber 1985. 
every manufacturing industry 


Almost 
boosted employment in the past 12 months. 
During the year about 34,000 workers were 
added in aircraft, 20,000 in electrical equip- 
ment (including electronics), 11,000 in ord- 
nance, and 9,000 in machinery. 

Employment was lower than a year ago in 
textiles, apparel, automobiles, and in fish 
canning and preserving. 

Between November and December, factory 
employment dipped by 6,700. Seasonal de- 
clines in food processing and lumber more 
than offset expansion in aircraft, automo- 
biles, electronics, and ordnance. While em- 
ployment in the automobile industry in- 
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creased from November, the gain was not 
great enough to bring the employment level 
back to that of December 1955. 

In December 1956, four manufacturing in- 
dustries were at alltime employment highs: 
printing and publishing, ordnance, primary 
metals, and electrical equipment. 

Employment in aircraft of 277,000 was at a 
postwar high and accounted for about one- 
fifth of the total California factory work 
force. 


St. Lawrence Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
as a Representative from the Ninth Con- 
gressional District, and as a member 
of the Committee on Public Works which 
considered the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, I was happy to vote for the bill 
in committee and, of course, to support 
the legislation when it reached the floor 
of the House. 

For a number of years, there was much 
information about the importance of 
this seaway program. Many who did not 
understand the true worth of the seaway 
program for improved shipping and for 
the development of the abundance of 
electric power in our part of the country, 
thought that this development would se- 
riously affect and bring injury to our 
economy. When I studied the whole 
matter, I came to the very definite con- 
clusion that it would be helpful, and 
certainly not hurtful, to all sections of 
the United States. I have long believed 
that any improvement in the economy 
and welfare of one section of this great 
Nation would affect the general welfare 
of all sections of the country. 

Over a long period of time, we have 
recognized the value of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in harnessing the 
waters of the Tennessee River for the 
production of electricity, in the control 
of floodwaters, and in bringing about im- 
proved recreational advantages. I call 
special attention to an editorial which 
appeared in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, one of the great newspapers of 
the Nation, which relates the importance 
of the St. Lawrence seaway to the very 
philosophy which has made TVA so im- 
portant—not. only to the economy and 
welfare of the area which it serves, but 
tb the Nation. It must be recognized 
that TVA operates within a certain geo- 
graphical area. 
This Authority is repaying to tHe Fed- 

eral Treasury the amounts of money ad- 
vanced to it for its construction pro- 
gram. Ultimately, all of the capital 
expenditures are reverted to the gain of 
the country as a whole. In other words, 
within 40 years its earnings, above the 
expenses of operation, will be returned 
to the Federal Government and those 
benefits will be shared by all of the peo- 
ple of the country. A great many people 
do not realize that all of this will be 
accomplished by the consumers of elec- 
tricity in this limited geographical area 
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who, by paying their power bills, will in 
time hand to the rest of the country a 
very valuable, paying business which will 
provide revenues to the country to be 
used for purposes far beyond the area 
served by the Authority. 

The editorial follows: 

Sr. Lawrence LESSON 


It seems to us there is a possibility of the 
St. Lawrence seaway becoming a beneficial 
influence in congressional consideration of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

There has been a tendency of anti-TVA 
spokesmen at a distance to scoff at the idea 
of multipurpose dams. To them TVA was 
designed for the power business, with some 
byproducts. They totally reject the idea that 
flood control has the loudest voice in saying 
how high the water stands in TVA reservoirs. 

But the multipurpose dam is about to be 
demonstrated in upper New York State, with- 
in view of millions of New Englanders. 

Beyond a doubt the main reason for the 
St. Lawrence seaway is to let bigger ships into 
Great Lakes ports. It will allow ships of 25- 
foot draft to sail into Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and other cities. More than 14 feet 
of draft means a ship must stay outside now. 

But the dams that deepen the water for 
the new locks are multipurpose dams which 
will also produce electricity in huge amounts. 
A single dam near Massena, N. T., will pro- 
duce 12.6 billion kilowatt-hours a year. That 
is more than the 11.6 billion kilowatt-hours 
produced by all 26 TVA dams during the most 
recent year. 

The St. Lawrence will be producing really 
big power because of multipurpose design. 
Assuming that this idea is accepted when 
seen in action, the pecple will be more 
inclined to accept TVA. 

But they are unlikely to really know the 
TVA situation for it is most unlikely that, 
after they have put the new power to work 
in homes, factories, and barns, Government 
plants will be set up to require all the new 
electricity. 


Battle of the Billboards Takes National 


Prominence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following articles: 

[From the Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily World 
of February 18, 1957] 
BATTLE or THE BILLBOARDS TAKES NATIONAL 
PROMINENCE 

The battle of the billboards is starting u 
again, this time on a national level. if 

With some 41,000 miles of interstate high- 
ways included in the Federal roadbuilding 
program, representing an investment of some 
$33 billlon of American taxpayers’ money, we 
ought to be interested. Almost everyone will 
have a share in the investment. 

And almost everyone too has an interest 
in the scenery along our American highways. 
How to reconcile the two is the problem. 

A bill proposed by Senator Rrcwarp NEU- 
BERGER, Of Oregon, who has long been a 
champion of preserving our scenic rights, 
would have our of Commerce pre- 
pare a code of limitations on the erection of 
billboards within 500 feet of the right-of- 
way on superhighways. He would restrict 
the signs to three classes. 
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1. Those needed for highway information 
and directions. 

2. Those which would advertise the sale 
of property adjacent to the right-of-way. 

3. Those advertising services to the mo- 
torist on property adjacent to the highway: 
and accessible from the highway. 

Under Nevusercrr’s bill, the Secretary 
would decide on the size and design of such 
signs, as well as the location. 

There are many angles to the roadside sign 
proposition, but two of the important ones 
are scenic and safety. 

With the increased speeds on our super 

highways, anything that distract the atteD- 
tion of a motorist becomes a safety h 
Both sides are using this argument in theif 
campaign. 
As Senator NEUBERGER says, however, 
speaking of some of the opposition to bis 
proposed bill, “They tell you that if you 
lobk at the lakes and trees and mountains 
as you drive along, you go to sleep, but if 
you look at the billboards advertising whisky: 
gasoline, cigarettes, or automobiles, you stay 
awake.” e 

He says further: “It is the motorist’s money 
that makes the billboard site available. 
the highway were not there, the sign 
would not be worth a dime. Thus we have 
the motorist's dollar making valuable the 
signboard he is forced to look at as he drives 
along.” A 

“Surely our Federal and State Govern- 
ments owe it to the touring public to keeP 
the magnificent American outdoors from be- 
ing scarred and marred by a parade of bill- 
boards,” NEUBERGER adds. 

There are many motorists in the Pacific 
Northwest who will go along with Senator 
NEUBERGER on this. 

one of our valuable assets in this part 
of the country is the outdoor scenery, ant 
we want to keep it unmarred. Our anti- 
litterbug campaigns are bringing results M 
keeping our roadsides clean. Let's also keep 
the roadside signs far enough away from our 
roads so we won't be driving down a blll- 
board alley as we travel through our 
mountain passes. 

Ogden Nash's classic verse still stands. 


“I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
In fact, unless the billboards fall, 
I'll never see a tree at all.” 


[From the AAA News Service] 


FEDERAL PROTECTION FoR INTERSTATE SysTEM 
; Roapsipes URGED BY AAA 

WasHincton, D. C., February 19.—Prompt 
Federal action to protect the roadsides of 
the 41,000-mile National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways against bill- 
boards, uncontrolled commercial develop- 
ment, and unlimited access from side roads 
was urged today by the American Automobile 
Association. 

Harry I. Kirk, of Chicago, president of the 
AAA, pointed out that the national motor- 
ing body of five and a quarter million mem- 
bers has long urged State and local govern- 
ments to protect highways from blight re- 
sulting from intensive commercial develop- 
ment along the roadsides. Today's recom - 
mendation asks for Federal action, but only 
to protect roadsides on the interstate system- 

“In view of the fact that highway user 
taxes, collected by the Federal Government, 
will pay for 90 percent of the cost of this 
interstate network,” AAA President Kirk 
said, “the Congress is fully justified in pro- 
tecting the billions of dollars invested in 
these highways. $ 2 

“Long and bitter experience has demon- 
strated that it is economically unsound to 
invest large sums in highway construction 
Unless the roadsides are protected against 
blight that destroys a major part of roads 
capacity, safety, efficiency, and enjoyment 
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“Unregulated development along the road- 
Sides, including the uncontrolled erection of 
billboards, adversely affects the State, the 

_©Ommunity, and the motorist,” Mr. Kirk 
Went on to say, “The highway user, whose 
taxes pay for the huge costs of highway 
Modernization, has every right to demand 
not only safeguards for his investment in 
the highway itself, but also adequate road- 
side protection." 

A number of bills designed to regulate 
Outdoor advertising along the Interstate 
System has been introduced in Congress. 
It is understood that special studies of meth- 
Ods whereby the Federal Government can 
encourage and assist the States in providing 

de protection are being made by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads and 
t recommendations on this matter will 
be presented to Congress shortly by Bertram 
Tallamy, the new Federal Highway 
Administrator. 


Snags in the Plan To Aid Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 

er permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose an article which appeared in the 
Washington Star of February 8, 1957, 
Written by Constantine Brown and en- 
titled “Snags in the Plan To Aid Poland,” 
Which contains thoughts that the officials 
of our Government should give profound 
Consideration to in connection with any 
Negotiations with representatives of the 

nt Government in Poland. ; 

I also enclose a letter which appeard in 

New York Times of February 9, 1957, 
and written by the Honorable Stanislaw 

Mikolajczyk, former Premier of Poland. 
In the world of today, an important 

element of the cold war or the hot war 

Whichever one might want to call it, is 
€ economic aspects and the strains 

Upon the Soviet Union. There is no 

Question but that the Soviet Union is un- 
Tgoing severe strain at the present 

time, Its farfetched commitments to 

China and other countries—the fact 

that the satellite nations must receive aid 

and assistance—and the Hungarian sit- 

uation are noticeable symptoms of 

upon the Soviet Union. It seems 

to me that those strains should be capi- 
for our benefit. 

There are many persons who honestly 
feel that giving economic assistance to 
any satellite nation to rebuild its internal 
economy would be of invaluable assist- 
ance to the Soviet Union, and such per- 
Sons feel that such a course on the part 

our Government is unwise. There 
is logic to such thought. Any negotia- 
tions should be viewed with caution. 
The above mentioned follows: j 
From the Washington Star of February 8, 
= 1957] 

SNacs iv ree Praw To Am POLAND—SOME 
Abvisrrs Fre. Economic HELP WouLp PULL 
Moscow Our or Hol 
The administration's plans to send eco- 

nomic help to the Communist government 

Of Poland, headed by Prime Minister Go- 
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mulka, is hitting some snags. Some of Sec- 
Tetary of State Dulles’ advisers doubt the 
wisdom of such action. Their opposition is 
not based on the general theory that no 
Communist government should be helped 
unless it is willing to look askance at Mos- 
cow. It is based on practical reasons. 

Soviet Russia continues to have serious 
economic difficulties. Despite the glowing 
terms with which the Soviet hierarchy has 
described the progress of the various 5-year 
plans, there still is a serious lack of con- 
sumer goods. While Soviet industry has 
made great strides and is considered second 
only to ours, the bulk of its production still 
is confined to war materials. Now the Krem- 
lin is besieged with demands for economic 
help from its subject nations. 

After the Soviets set up the satellites in 
Europe to avoid another German aggression, 
as Stalin explained to the gullible Western 
World, the Muscovites proceeded to their 
systematic milking of the satellite econo- 
mies. 

The bulk of the crops and cattle in agri- 
cultural countries such as Rumania and 
Bulgaria were sent to Russia. The industrial 
output of factories in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, as well as Polish agricultural and coal 
products, also found thelr way into Russia. 
Factories in East Germany, besides those in 
West Germany, were transported across bor- 
ders to Red areas. These thefts were clothed 
with the pompous title of “Economic Coop- 
eration with the Socialist Countries.“ After 
the Communist conquest of China, similar 
cooperation with carried out in that vast 
area. 

The economic “cows” eventually went dry. 
The Russian rulers find themselves now in 
the unpleasant position of having to help 
Òut the satellites lest there be other up- 
risings on the Hungarian pattern. 

It has been said in this country by the 
advocates of unending foreign economic as- 
sistance and of the point 4 program that 
communism thrives on empty stomachs. 
This may or may not be so. But competent 
obeervers say definitely that empty stomachs 
among peoples subjected to Communist tyr- 
anny produce revolutions against the oppres- 
sors. The men in the Kremlin have begun 


to realize that people can’t live on Marxist- 


Leninist theories. 

Figures issued in Moscow last month show 
the Soviets have agreed to provide Poland 
this year with 1.4 million tons of grain on 
credit and grant her a long-term loan of 
700 million rubles (about $150 million). 
Even Rumania, a large grain-producing coun- 
try, is being given a loan of 450,000 tons of 
wheat and corn, in addition to credits to 
cover the purchase of urgent needs wherever 
she can, 

Hungary, after the turmoll of last fall, 18 
in an even more desperate plight. The shoot- 
ing may be over in Budapest and other cities, 
but the unrest continues. There are near 
sitdown strikes in factories, and the farmers 
are reported to plant only enough for their 
own subsistence. Any attempt on the part 
of the puppet regime to use force, as in the 
past, is likely to be answered with another 
revolution. Hence, Prime Minister Kadar is 
making frantic appeals to Moscow to send 
immediately food and the bare industrial 
necessities to keep the country going until 
thé revolutionary wave has been suppressed 
completely. 

Moscow has ample machineguns and am- 
munition available. It can provide them in 
any quantities needed, not only to the satel- 
lites, but also to the Middle East. But the 
Kremlin is in a quandary when it comes to 
sending what every human being needs—a 
minimum of food, fuel, and clothing. 

A few of Secretary Dulles’ advisers believe 
that we should take advantage of this situa- 
tion to weaken further the Soviet economic 
structure. By extending economic assistance 
to the Gomulka government, for example, we 
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would merely strengthen the hand of Moscow 
in that country. 

Therefore, ask some of our more realistic 
obervers, why not add to the Kremlin’s bur- 
dens and worries by withholding economic 
assistance to their satellites? 

[From tħe New York Times of February 9, 
1957] 


AID FOR POLAND: DISTINCTION MADE BETWEEN 
HELP FOR PEOPLE AND FOR COMMUNISTS 
To the EDITOR or THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The New York Times, in an article pub- 
lished on January 27, presented my &ttitude 
on the matter of aid to Poland as completely 
negative. My attitude now as in the past 
has always been clearly and positively in 
favor of aid to the needy Polish people. 

I am, however, against aid of any kind 
which instead of helping the Polish people 
would help the Soviet Union and the shaky 
Communist economy. 

~I make a clear distinction between im- 

mediate help given to the Polish people and 
help to the Communist government in the 
form of long-term credits. Food, medical 
supplies, clothing and sizable donations from 
the American farm surplus, including cot- 
ton, should be granted to the Poles as soon 
as possible. 

I favor also the granting of economic aid 
to Poland in the form of long-term credit. 


But since the Communist system is so eco- 


nomically destructive, since the Polish peo- 
ple will have to pay back the credit and since 
Poland is forced to bear the expenses of 
arming the Soviet forces stationed in Europe 
and is exploited by Russia through secret 
state agreements, such credit should be 
granted under the following conditions: 

The Polish nation will have the opportu- 
nity to choose a system of government and 
an administration through free elections; 

The Polish Government will disclose the 
terms of all its international secret trade 
agreements, and in the future will be free 
to make trade agreements based upon prices 
prevailing in the world markets; 

The Polish Government will guarantee 
that credit granted for the restoration of 
agriculture will be used to improve the pro- 
ductive capacity and the equipment of the 
peasant-owned farms, and that any new 
plans to drive the peasants into kolkhozes, 
whatever their form, will be abandoned. 

« STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK, 
Former Premier of Poland. 
WASHINGTON, February 4, 1957. 


On Federal School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, editorial notice was taken by 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Ap- 
peal on a suggestion recently made by 
our esteemed colleague, OTTO PassMan, 
from the State of Louisiana. 

It occurred to me that both his idea 
and the editorial are provocativé of se- 
rious thought. The editorial follows: 

On FEDERAL SCHOOL Am 

As Congress moves toward consideration 
of Federal taxes for building new schools 
Saar is at least one member with a better 

ea. 

He is Orro E. Pass Max, a Democrat from 
Monroe, La. Mr. PassMAN recently proposed 
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lowering of Federal taxes as the best way to 
help finance new schools. With the Federal 
pressure removed, State and local taxes could 
be adjusted to do what needs doing. 

“When you go to the Federal Government 
for funds, before the money can be supplied 
the Government must collect the taxes in 
the States, bring the money to Washington, 
and then reallocate it to the States. And in 
this process the tax dollar collected shrinks 
by some 30 percent before it is returned to 
its original source,” he says in asserting a 
truth now receiving more recognition. 

It is a truth that includes the shrinkage of 
money collected by State taxes before it is 
returned to the communities where county, 
city, and school taxes could accomplish the 
same purposes better. 

There is a consideration of even higher im- 
portance than efficiency in handling tax 
money. As Representative PassMAN says it: 

“Federal aid to education would give the 
Central Government in Washington control 
over the public schools of the Nation * * * 
Local self-government and local responsi- 
bility and independence would be bound, 
sooner or later, to disappear.” 


Federal Support for the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address by Beards- 
ley Ruml before the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators meeting at 
Atlantic City on February 18. With the 
thoroughness and insight which has 
characterized all of Mr. Ruml’s major 
contributions to the public welfare as 
private citizen, as public servant, as ad- 
viser to Presidents, this address cuts 
away much of the cloud of confusion that 
surrounds the issue of support of educa- 
tion, The facts Mr. Ruml points out are 
important enough, his recommendations 
are significant enough, to command the 
attention of every Member of the 
Congress. 

The address follows: 

FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

(By Beardsley Rumi) 

A Federal duty to support the public 
schools flows both from the national interest 
and from the fact that access to the growing 
income of the country is most directly and 
most equitably imposed through the Federal 
income tax. 

Support implies interest and duty. Cer- 
tainly we have a Federal interest in making 
certain that our future citizens can commu- 
nicate and can compute. These are the 
basics on which our society rests; and having 
a Federal society as we do, a Federal interest 
as well as a Federal duty in safeguarding the 
basics of education follows inescapably. 

State and local bodies will add to the foun- 
dation of support built federally as their 
vision, conscience, and means provide. How- 
ever, there is neither prudence nor equity in 
making plans such that the basic require- 
ment of the public schools would have to be 
met from resources to which State and local 
bodies have access. 

The phrase, “Federal support for the public 
schools” deliberately uses the term “public 
schools” rather than the broader term “edu- 
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catlon.“ The public schools are an essential 
but not an exclusive instrument in the Na- 
tion’s educational program. State and local 
bodies, private schools, churches, families, 
formal, and Informal voluntary agencies will 
have plenty to do in expressing the variety of 
their own insights In the general educational 
fabric of which the public schools are a part. 
Federal support for the public schools should 
therefore provide the more formal important 
substance to every community's education 
program ‘without the rigidity and interfer- 
ence usually associated with responsible use 
of Federal funds. = 

The question immediately arises, “Can 
Federal support for the public schools be pro- 
vided in a form that carries no danger of 
objectionable interferences?” I believe that 
Federal support can be so provided once the 
point of view of aid and the means test is set 
aside, 

Most suggestions that have been made for 
Federal support of education involve some 
kind of equalization formula to distinguish 
between the richer and the poorer States, 
and also some test as to whether any par- 
ticular State was doing its full part in the 
support of its schools. 

Equalization, involving as it does, some 
measures and tests of need, ability, and 
willingness to meet need, always threatens 
to bring about Federal dominance or control 
of education. The possibility of the Federal 
Government coercing the States in education 
matters would always exist. This should be 
avoided and it could be avoided by distribut- 
ing Federal support for the public schools 
on a per capita, schoolage child basis. Each 
State government would receive this money 
each year upon certification that the funds 
would be spent that year for the support of 
public schools as defined by the State. 

If Federal funds are distributed on a per 
capita basis, the definition of public school 
to be made by each particular State, then 
the wealthier States that now pay the larger 
share of the Federal income tax might be 
expected to be able to take care of public 
education on any level they feel suitable, and 
indefinitely, This I doubt; but even if it 
were so, it still remains true that a child in 
a wealthier State is also at the same time a 
child of the United States and deserves equal 
Federal support for the basic costs of his 
school system. 

We speak here of Federal support of the 
public schools not of Federal aid for educa- 
tion. Federal aid implies giving help where 
help is needed, of sharing with the poor or 
the less fortunate. It implies the means 
test, the handout. 

The concept and the term, Federal aid for 
education takes us back to the early thirties 
when the means test and the handout char- 
acterized public and private programs for 
aiding the unemployed and people of ad- 
vanced years. I well remember an incident 
told to me in those unhappy years of an 
elderly man applying at the proper bureau 
for assistance for himself and his ailing 
wife. He was asked a question proper to the 
times, “Do you have any money of your 
own?” “Yes,” he replied “I still have $83 
left in my savings bank. The answer was 
routine. “Come back when that is gone 
and we will see what we can do.“ 

The means test and the handout is no 
longer the conventional method of taking 
care of unemployment and old age security. 
They will not and should not completely 
disappear, since human life enfolds both 
deep tragedy and instant generosity. How- 
ever, our society today is not the society of 
25 years ago with respect to provisions for the 
aged and the unemployed. And since the 
phrase “Federal aid for education” implies 
a point of view now obsolete in other areas, 
the phrase should be dropped and a phrase 
adopted which states a modern point of view 
“Federal support for the public schools.” 

On what scale of expenditure should we 
think about Federal support for the public 
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schools? This question will be deeply 
studied and long debated, My suggestion is 
that a start be made for fiscal 1958 with a 
per capita child in public school payment by 
the Federal Government of $20 and that this 
amount be continued in fiscal 1959. In sub- 
sequent years the amount should be raised 
to $80 per capita in 2 or 3 steps, reaching this 
figure in fiscal 1961 or 1962. The aggregate 
amount need only be estimated roughly at 
this time; the payments at the $20 per capita 
rate would be about $750 million and at tte 
$80 per capita rate in fiscal 1962 would be 
about $314 billion. These figures though im- 
portant, are not unmanageable, particularly 
when account is taken of projected increases 
in national income. It should also be ob- 
served that no new or increased Federal taxes 
would be required, since these amounts can 
be obtained by reducing present taxes some- 
what more slowly than might otherwise have 
been the case. Some perspective is given as 
to relative magnitudes when it is real 
that an increase of $100 in the present ex- 
emption in the individual income tax would 
result in loss of revenue at present national 
income figures of about $2% billion. A re- 
duction of 7 percentage points in the corpo- 
ration profits tax, that is from 52 percent to 
45 percent, would reduce tax revenue from 
this source at present profit levels by about 
the same amount, $2% billion. These ex- 
amples showing the relation between tax 
rates and revenue show clearly that the sug- 
gested scale of Federal support for the public 
schools would constitute no significant bur- 
den to the taxpayer. 

Some explanation of the suggested per 
capita rates and timing is in order. The 
$20 figure is intended to give a period of 
time to allow for the development of admin- 
istrative, accounting, and auditing proce- 
dures. I have mentioned fiscal 1958 as the 
starting date in order to give time for the 
passage of legislation and for determination 
by State and local authorities as to how the 
funds will be distributed and used. 

As to the $80 figure, some gradualism in 
arriving at this point is clearly desirable 
If it can be reached efficiently in 2 steps, 
that is certainly better than 3. Time may 
show that the $80 figure is somewhat to? 
low in view of rapidly mounting population 
at the high-school age level. Eighty dollars 
per capita is about one-third of the amount 
now being spent by the States, exclusive of 
interest and amortization of school building 
costs. If local expenditure is substantially 
higher by 1962, a somewhat higher Federal 
support figure would seem appropriate. It 
would seem undesirable for the Federal sup- 
port figure to exceed the per capita expendi- 
ture of the lowest State. 

How do these Federal support figures 
compare with projected public-school needs? 
The National Citizens Commission's report 
on the public schools report estimates 3 
range of from $13.5 billion to $19.2 billion 
for 1965 requirements for public, private, 
and parochial schools. The Federal support 
at the $80 level, amounting to $314 billion, 
would thus be between 25 percent and 18 
percent of the projected estimates. Such 
percentages, particularly at the higher ex- 
penditure levels, still leave a very heavy fi- 
nancial burden for education on non-Federal 
sources of revenue. 

The suggested level of support should be 
related also to projections of increased gross 
national product. The current figure of 
$412 billion is up $40 billion since 1953. 
Estimates of $425 billion for 1960 and $525 
billion for 1965 are likely to be exceeded in 
the light of current trends. Federal sup- 
port for the public schools of $314 billion 
5 years from now is clearly no substantial 
withdrawal from increased productivity. 

Although at the level of broad 
and policy Federal support for the public 
schools on a per capita basis offers no diffi- 
culty except the effort to get it going, there 
are nevertheless several sensitive points that 
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must be anticipated and dealt with. Of these 
I shall mention five. 

First, the definition of what is a “public 
school“ must be left to the Individual State. 
The definitions will vary and will seem to 
Some fanciful and even inconsistent with 
Preyailing notions of what a public school 
really is. Some will define a public school 
in terms of its top controlling board, some 
in terms of its availability to students, some 
in terms of the character of its support. 
Some States will define parochial schools as 
Public schools, others will not. Latitude 
Must be given to the State to define public 
School” as it sees fit. This is a prime con- 
Sideration for State freedom from Federal 
Control. d 

Second, there must be a definition of what 
is a “child in school.” This is the unit in 
terms of which support will be given. Here 
are some of the questions: What is a child, 
that is, from what age to what age is the 
Child to be counted as such? When is he in 
School, that is how many days a year, how 
many hours a day? Must he be on the school 
Premises, or only under school supervision? 

ese points as a statement of minimum 
Standards should be a matter of Federal de- 
termination. 

Third, what about present funds now going 
to the schools from State and local bodies? 
Must they be maintained? My answer here 

that the maintenance of existing funds 
Should not be required, otherwise. the Federal 
Support is not really the discharge of a 
Federal responsibility, and the State would 
be coerced as a result of a history that may 
Ir may not be currently in tune with, overall 
ieee as the State itself presently appraises 

em, 


Fourth, what about desegregation? I feel 
that aid should be given to all States on a 
Per capita basis without regard to how the 
Administration of the public schools is cur- 
Tently handled. Law enforcement of na- 
tional policy is in the hands of the courts. 

Proved educational opportunity will be a 
Powerful force in aiding in. the establish- 
Ment of a rational and humane democracy. 

A special problem arises however if a State 
defines what is ordinarily considered to be a 

Public” school as a private“ school for 
Purposes of evading the intent of national 
desegregation policy. Should a State be per- 
Mitted to define “public school” in one way 
for the Supreme Court and in another way 
tor the Comptroller General? Personally, I 
feel that one definition is enough, and “pub- 
lie school" once being defined, that concept 
Should prevail uniformly in all judicial and 
administrative matters where the public 
School as such Is involved. 

Fifth, what about current proposals for 
Federal aid to States and communities for 
the building of schools? The bast that can 
be said for them is that they are harmless 
and a gesture of good intent. The worst 
that can be said is that they are wholly in- 
adequate, expensive and that they evade the 
seg duty of Federal support for the public 

Ools. 


Per capita appropriations to the States will 
Permit them to finance the schools they be- 
lleve they need, and to determine for them- 
Selves the balance locally desirable between 
— structures and teaching func- 

8. 
i Finally, the dreary question of account- 
ng and auditing. Here I feel that the ac- 
counting should be done by the State, certi- 
to by some high agency other than the 
School authority. The auditing should be 
done by an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. and the rules of the audit should 
Provide whatever uniformity and flexibility 
n accounting the State machinery will use 
an Its guide to procedure and to form. Such 
supervision is not an interference 
. the educational program of the State, 
t is only the assurance that the declared 
Policy of the State has been performed in 
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terms that reflect Federal responsibility and 
accountability. 

Opposition to Federal support for the pub- 
lic schools is rarely heard on economic 
grounds, that the burden on the Federal 
budget would be too great. It is frequently 
contended that the States could do more if 
they only wanted to, by means of reassess- 
ments, higher rates of real-estate taxes, 
higher general and specific sales taxes, new 
taxes on business turnover, and the like. 
There is no doubt some truth in these con- 
tentions; but what is not always recognized 
is that States and local communities have 
many. public responsibilities other than the 
schools, and that growth and shifts of popu- 
lation have created many a new problem for 
local government. In any case catching up 
with school necessities and keeping up with 
school demands will require more State and 
local funds than have ever been planned 
for, even with moderate assistance in Federal 
support. 

The most vocal opposition to Federal sup- 
port for the public schools comes as ex- 
pressed apprehension that Federal money 
means Federal interference and ultimate 
Federal control of education. The right of 
each State to determine what kind of edu- 
cation it wants is constantly asserted, a 
somewhat legalistic position considering the 
interference of the State in the educational 
affairs of local communities and of both 
in the decisions of the individual family, 
which after all should have some final rights 
as to how the children should be brought up. 

It is true that the protestations of fear of 
Federal interference are mostly based on 
the assumption of an equalization formula, 
of the means test, hand-out policy which 
always presented a potential danger. If, 
however, the measure of Federal support is 
on a per-capita child in public-school basis, 
the only Federal concern would be to prevent 
false reporting or fraud of other kinds. 

The opposition will now come from those 
who favor Federal aid because they expect 
at the same time to get Federal influence 
on local educational policies and standards. 
This opposition feels that working through 
local citizens groups is too slow and too 
uncertain, and that unless there is conform- 
ance to Federal standards there should be 
no Federal aid. Whether or not this group 
is large, it is extremely vocal; and recent dis- 
closures as to what the Soviet Union has 
been able to accomplish educationally by 
means of central expenditure and central 
control makes this group understandably 
impatient with the slower policies of popular 
consent and popular will, 

There is, however, another angle to this 
controversy—one that is very old and very 
deep. Briefiy it is the question of whether 
the burden of social programs, such as edu- 
cation, should be borne by a tax on real prop- 
erty or by a tax on income. 

This issue was brought home to me very 
vividly in 1931 when I was a dean at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Prof. Charles H. Judd 
had just returned from New York where 
he had attended a small private meeting of 
businessmen and educators. The subject 
under discussion was increasing the required 
age of*school attendance. I asked him how 
the meeting went. He said, Fine. There 
was unanimous agreement that the compul- 
sory school attendance age should be raised.” 
I was surprised and asked him to explain. 
„Well,“ said Judd, the educators and the 
businessmen have a common interest. The 
educators want more children to teach and 
the. businessmen want to put the burden of 
unemployment on real estate.” 

This conflict between the income taxpayer 
and the real estate taxpayer or renter is not 
a conflict between the rich and the poor. 
We now have over 44 million income tax- 
payers, and the median taxable income on 
which income tax is paid is only $3,800. To 
make it concrete, here is a man making $100 
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a week who has a wife and three children. 
He now has $3,000 in exemptions, If the 
exemption allowance should be raised $100 
per person, since his highest bracket is 20 
percent, he will increase his income after 
taxes. by $100. If, instead of raising the 
exemption, $80 is put into the public schools 
(on the per capita child in public school 
basis), his children if they are in public 
school will get $240 more spent for their 
education. Which do you think this head of 
a family would prefer—$240 more spent a 
year on the education of his children or $100 
a year of his own to do with as he pleases? 
Well, your guess is as good as mine. 

From the point of view of the national 
welfare the choice is clear. The $240 more 
a year for the better education of the three 
children is more desirable than $100 a year 
spent or saved beyond the family’s present 
consumer status. 

Obviously this is an illustrative generall- 
zation, and exceptional cases can be imag- 
ined. But the exceptions will fall on both 
sides around this average, and the balance is 
clearly in favor of Federal support of the 
public schools. 

We are now in a time of historic change in 
education. The old traditions are falling 
apart under the pressure of the new neces- 
sities. And in a curious way the new neces- 
sities derive from a will to provide for all 
children the educatiqnal opportunities which 
the old traditions were designed to give the 
few. 

The period from 1929 to 1939 was a period 
of economic disorder. The institutional pat- 
tern was no longer able to support the basic 
demands of production and distribution. We 
were confronted for a decade with the para- 
dox of need for goods and need for work in a 
setting of abundance of raw materials and 
the highest technical competence the world 
had at that time known. Later the folly of 
war revealed the folly of the old economic 
and financial traditions. The reluctantly 
adopted palliatives of the early thirties be- 
came established as the guides to institu- 
tional economic reform. 

In 1946, after 15 years that were marked by 
both depression and war, a national policy 
was formulated in the simple preamble to the 
Employment Act of 1946. This policy has 
become more creative as the years have 
passed. It declared that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has responsibility consistent with 
a fundamental belief in free, competitive 
enterprise to utilize all its plans, functions, 
and resources for the purpose of creating 
and maintaining conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including self-employment, 
for those able, willing, and seeking to work. 

At the time the Employment Act was 
passed, there were misgivings, even fear. The 
New York Herald Tribune on June 14, 1946, 
spoke of the act as perhaps the most serlous 
threat to free enterprise and democracy 
with which the country has been confronted 
in the 170 years of its existence.” But today 
the act has bipartisan support at the highest 
levels, and all sectors of the economy recog- 
nize its policy as a necessary element in pro- 
tecting the national welfare. j 

The period from 1949 to 1959 is a period 
of educational disorder. The old institu- 
tional structure can no longer contain the 
urgent demand for general and selective edu- 
cational opportunity, The public schools in 
1956 are in the same position that the banks 
were in 1931. In a year or two or three, more 
and more public schools will become educa- 
tionally insolvent. Unfortunately, or per- 
haps fortunately, there can be no run on the 
schools that will force them to close. But 
the present, inadequacies will become more 
apparent as the needs become more acute, 
and we can look forward to an Education Act 
of 195x whose preamble may well be a para- 
a of that of the Employment Act of 
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Such a preamble to the Education Act of 
195x might read in part as follows: “There 
is a Federal responsibility, consistent with 
the constitutional rights, the privileges and 
the duties of the States, to utilize all its 
plans, functions, and resources for the pur- 
pose of creating and maintaining conditions 
under which there will be afforded useful 
educational opportunities, including self- 
education, for those able, willing, and seeking 
to learn.” 


A Place To Save Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 
rial from the January 31, 1957, issue of 
the Marion Star of Marion, Ohio, I be- 
lieve, accurately reflects the thinking, in 
at least one State, on Federal aid to edu- 
cation. I hope that this sensible analy- 
sis of the problem will appeal to people 
who are tired of Federal bureaucracy 
and fed up with the high cost of Federal 
agencies—especially when everyone is 
hopeful of reducing the present budg- 
etary requests. 

The editorial follows: 

A Pac To Save MONEY 


The only thing the Federal Government 
could do for schools that they sometimes 
have trouble doing at local and State levels 
is to provide more taxing power for school 
support. 

This is the only kind of school aid from 
Washington that would be acceptable—the 
use of Federal taxing power. 

If Congress merely gave back to each State 
a fair percentage of taxes collected under its 
authority, with the proviso that the money 
be used for school aid, that would be excel- 
lent. 

But that is not what a school-aid-minded 
Congress would do. It would divvy up Fed- 
eral funds under.some school-aid formula to 
share the wealth between wealthy and poor 
States. 

That is the only plan that would be ac- 
ceptable to southern Congressmen, repre- 
senting the bulk of the poor States. 

The plan would give many States a net 
deficit in their own school-aid resources; 
they would lose in the deal. It is, moreover, 
a plan that would give the Federal Govern- 
ment a net deficit in its Treasury because no 
new taxes are being proposed to underwrite 
a school-aid program. 

Secretary of Treasury Humphrey has been 
talking about the importance of each of us 
coming to grips with runaway spending in 
Washington. He says we as individuals have 
ourselves to blame for a budget that has 
reached $72 billion and shows no sign of 
stopping. 2 

Secretary Humphrey says he and President 
Eisenhower have talked this over and agree 
that the only way to save Federal money is 
to save it—like that. 

The Federal school-aid bill, whatever it 
turns out to be when the committeemen get 
through with it, would be a fine place to save 
a couple billion dollars’ worth of Federal 
money—like that. 

We predict that Congressmen will quickly 
realize the absurdity of talking about Fed- 
eral school aid when what they mean is a 
scheme for sharing the wealth between 
States already paying the cost of education 
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and States that have been waiting for assist- 
ance, some of them with two school sys- 
tems—one for whites, one for colored. 


Felix Ullrich, Jr., of Newark—An Out- 
standing Young Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, next 
week in Washington, we will have the 40 
most promising young scientists in the 
United States, ‘They have been selected 
in the 16th annual talent search from 
high schools all over the Nation to come 
here to participate in the 5-day Science 
Talent Institute. Iam proud to say that 
Felix Thomas Ullrich, Jr., a young Man 
from my district in Newark from Bar- 
ringer High School—the same high 
school that I attended—is included in 
this outstanding group. Felix intends 
to become a physicist or an electrical 
engineer. 

These young people will compete for 
the Westinghouse scholarship in the 
finals of the science talent search di- 
rected by science clubs of America which 
are administered by Science Service. 
The winners have passed difficult apti- 
tude test, submitted scholarship records 
and recommendations, and written a re- 
port entitled My Science Project.“ 
One of these outstanding young men 
and women will win a 82,800 scholarship 
and the runner-up will receive a $2,000 
scholarship. In all, scholarships total- 
ing $11,000 will be awarded to this group. 

The story of Felix Ulirich, Jr., must 
give heart to all Americans.. At 17 years 
of age he has already distinguished him- 
self in the field of his choice. He is an 
outstanding example of a young man 
seeking knowledge to prepare himself 
for an important future in a science- 
minded age. On his own, he has studied 
theoretical physics and mathematics 
during his vacations. For a science 
project, he has designed and built a small 
radio frequency heating unit which he 
used to heat material in a vacuum. His 
accomplishments have led him to be 
elected to the National Honor Society. 
He is also a member of the Science Clubs 
of America and a mathematics club. 
He hopes to attend the University of 
California at Berkeley. The fact that 
Felix is a member of the Ground Ob- 
server Corps shows that he is a good cit- 
izen as well as a good scientist. $ 

Felix Ullrich, Jr., is an example of the 
fine young men and women included in 
the-Scientific Talent Institute here this 
week. I am sure that we are all well 
aware of the crucial need for scientists.“ 
The role that these young people will 
play in the future of our Nation is an 
ever growing one. The young scientists 
in this group are stepping forward to 
help their country in an era of great 
scientific competition. The Soviet 
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Union is known to be placing great em- 
phasis on scientific advancement and 
the nations behind the Iron Curtain are 
making large strides in this field. We 
are dependent on the young scientists 
of America to provide for our national 
survival by their contributions to a com- 
petitive and very important field. I wish 
to commend these young scientists on 
their accomplishments, 


How Reducing the Corporate Income Tax 
Will Help Unincorporated Businesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
small-business people whose businesses 
are unincorporated are asking how they 
will be helped by our proposals for re- 
ducing the corporate income tax on small 
corporations. 

I introduced in the last Congress, and 
again in this Congress, a bill which would 
substantially reduce the corporate in- 
come tax on small corporations. This 
bill—H. R. 7—would also reduce the tax 
on medium size and even moderately 
large corporations; it would, however, 
make slight increases in the tax rates 
on the very large, the giant, and the 
supergiant corporations. The increased 
rates which these latter corporations 
would pay are proposed for compelling 
reasons. 

First, the bill is not intended to bring 
about any reduction in the total revenue 
which the Government would receive 
from the corporate income tax. On the 
contrary, the bill would simply substitute 
for the present uneven progression of 
rates, a uniform progression which is 
calculated to yield the same revenue. 

There is, however, a second purpose to 
be served by a uniform system of pro- 
gressive rates on corporate incomes. 
The purpose is to bring about a more 
even and equitable distribution of the . 
actual burden of the corporate income 
tax and thus correct a condition of the 
present tax structure which is bringing 
about a rapid concentration of business 
into the hands of a few corporate giants. 

PRESENT TAX RATES DISCRIMINATE AGAINST 

SMALL BUSINESS 

As we know, the corporate income tax 
falls on many small corporations in ex- 
actly the same way that the individual 
income tax falls on an individual's in- 
come. That is to say, the corporation 
is left, after paying the tax, with just 
that much less income to spend than it 
would have had if there had been no cor- 
porate income tax. These are the 
smaller corporations. They do business 
under sufficiently strong competitive 
conditions that they cannot arbitrarily . 
decide what their incomes are going to 
be. In short, they do not have a market 
control which enables them to shift the 
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On the other hand, many of the bigger 
corporations do in reality shift the cor- 
Porate income tax. This is readily ad- 
mitted by many of the executives of 
these very corporations, These corpor- 
ations do not necessarily have a monop- 
oly in the legal sense of the term, but 
they do have sufficient control over the 
market that they can rearrange their 
price and production policies to accom- 
modate the tax. They thus continue to 
take whatever amount of profits, after 
taxes, they consider to be most desirable 
from the viewpoint of their long run 
self-interest. 

For example, corporations in the 
Public-utility fields do not actually pay 
a corporate income tax for the simple 
reason that when this tax is imposed, 
or increased, it is the custom of the 
State utility commissions to allow these 
corporations to raise their rates suffi- 
ciently to absorb the tax. For similar 
reasons the giant corporations in the 
unregulated fields of business do not pay 
the tax, because they are not required to 
seek the permission of any regulatory 
body before raising their prices. 

An across-the-board corporate income 
tax is therefore far from eyen and un- 
discriminating in its effects on corpora- 
tions of different sizes. At one extreme, 
there are corporations that actually bear 
the burden, or substantially all of the 
burden, of the tax. In this case the tax 
actually reduces—and it reduces substan- 
tially—the amount of earnings which the 
corporation has left to pay dividends and 
to invest in business expansion. At the 
other extreme, there are corporations 
that can and do shift substantially all of 
the tax, and these are in practical effect 
left untaxed. And in between these two 
extremes there are corporations which 
can and do shift the tax only in varying 
degrees and these are in practical effect 
taxed in varying degrees. 

At present the effective tax rate on 
corporate incomes—that is, the normal 
and surtax combined—progresses in a 
very curious fashion. It is, first, a flat 
rate on corporate incomes ranging be- 
tween nothing and $25,000; then the rate 
progresses steeply on corporate incomes 
up to about $400,000; and after that the 
rate is flat again, so that a corporation 
having a net taxable income of several 
billions of dollars pays the same rate as 
a corporation having a net income of 
about one-half million dollars. 

BIG CORPORATES SHOULD START PAYING TAXES 


The result of a system of progressive 
rates then would be this: No matter in 
what general segment of the size scale 
an industry may occupy, the smaller 
competitors in that industry would pay 
a lesser rate than the bigger corpora- 
tions, and the rates would vary in pro- 
portion to the relative size of the com- 
petitors. This would tend to prevent the 
bigger competitors from shifting the tax, 
or at least limit the extent to which the 
tax could be shifted. The result will be 
therefore that many of the giant cor- 
porations would, for the first time, ac- 
tually bear the burden, or a large part 
of the burden, of the taxes which they 
have been paying, or going through the 
motion of paying. 
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HELPING UNINCORPORATED BUSINESSES 


As a result of having introduced a tax 
bill of the kind I have just described, I 
have received over the past year, and am 
still receiving, quite a few letters about 
this matter. As I indicated, many of 
these letters are from small-business 
people whose businesses are not incor- 
porated and who ask this question: “How 
will reducing the corporate income tax 
help small partnerships and proprietor- 
ships?” On January 9 I received a let- 
ter from a small-business man who put 
the question in a rather typical way. I 
offer for insertion in the Recorp a por- 
tion of this man’s letter to me, together 
with that portion of my reply to him 
which deals with taxes, in the hope that 
this correspondence will help clarify the 
matter for others who may have the 
same question. This will show how, un- 
der section 1361 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, small unincorporated busi- 
nesses might take advantage of any re- 
ductions that are made in the corporate 
income taxes. 

The letter to me reads, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

I, as a small retailer, have watched with 
considerable interest the reports of congres- 
sional aid to small businesses. 

To date all references to such aid seem to 
mention tax relief for small corporations, al- 
though the bulk of small businesses are un- 
incorporated by more than 10 to 1. The 
small unincorporated businesses need aid 
immediately, in matters such as tax relief, 
pension plans, reserves for operating capital, 
allowable deductions, etc. questions in 
which the corporations have a decided ad- 
vantage over the unincorporated businesses. 
For example, maximum taxes in corporations 
is 52 percent—individual taxes, unlimited. 
Corporations may hold certain amounts of 
profits for operation or expansion of busi- 
ness, whereas the individual cannot, 


My reply to this small-business man 
has been, in part, as follows: 

I fully agree with you that unincorpo- 
rated firms need tax relief. In fact, I believe 
more so than the small corporations. The 
corporate form of organization provides some 
shelter from the high and steeply progressive 
rates on individual incomes» This usually 
means that small corporations, if they are 
profitable, can save some money for business 
expansion. Executive salaries are of course 
deducted as any other business cost before 
the tax is computed. 

I have been pushing for tax relief on small 
corporations however, for the reasons, first, 
because the same relief will be, or can be, 
made available to unincorporated businesses; 
and second, this seems to be the only feasible 
way of equalizing the presently unequal tax 
as between big firms and small firms. 
NNONINCORPORATED FIRMS MAY BE TAXED AS A 

CORPORATION 


Most small-business people don’t seem to 
know about it, but section 1361 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 gives to unin- 
corporated firms the option of being taxed as 
a corporation. This means, as I have said, 
that“ if we can get the tax rates On small 
corporations down, unincorporated firms can 
utilize the advantages which would result. 
I should add that very few unincorporated 
firms have actually availed themselves of sec- 
tion 1361. 

One of the reasons appears to be that while 
the Collector of Internal Revenue is sup- 
posed to issue regulations covering this sec- 
tion, I believe, as yet, he has not done so. 
The Small Business Committee, of which I 
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am chairman, has recently recommended 
that this matter be reviewed for the pur- 
pose of remoying any undue obstacles to 
sraall businesses’ use of the section. 

In addition, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
23, which would help both incorporated and 
unincorporated firms that want to acquire 
or improve business property. This would 
allow the firm to charge off an investment, 
up to $50,000, as a business cost within the 
year in which the expenditure is made. Or 
it would allow the firm to amortize the 
expenditure over any number of years it 
might choose, 


The District of Columbia School System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the very thorough investiga- 
tion made last fall by a special subcom- 
mittee investigating the District of Co- 
lumbia school system, Hon. William 
Gerber, accomplished and reputable at- 
torney of Memphis, Tenn., served as the 
chief counsel. It must be agreed by all 
thinking persons that he performed a 
fair, impartial, and thorough service to 
the committee, which had as its chair- 
man the Honorable James Davis, of 
Georgia. 

It is my judgment that this commit- 
tee, in making an exhaustive and factual 
report to the Congress, and of course, to 
the Nation, accomplished great good in 
the field of this highly controversial sub- 
ject. In the limited time provided this 
committee, I was amazed at the amount 
of constructive work which was ac- 
complished. 

Recently, Mr. Henry Edward Schultz, 
national chairman of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, with head- 
quarters in New York, released to the 
press, in the name of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League, a statement made by Dr. 
Hansen, of the District school 
whereim he made a report entitled “A 
Miracle of Social Adjustment.” This 
statement and report sought to reflect 
unfavorably upon the work of this com- 
mittee, 

I have known Mr. Gerber since we 
were very young men. He is a fine cit- 
izen of Memphis. He was born in Russia, 
came to this country at a very early age 
and by his own efforts, supplemented by 
the contributions of fine parents, ob- 
tained his education. He was elected by 
the people of my, congressional district 
to.the important office of district at- 
torney general, and his record as a prose- 
cutor was outstanding. He is a former 
president of the Memphis Bar Associa- 


tion and served as president of the Mem- 


phis chapter of the B’nai B'rith. He 
carries the very highest rating for abil- 
ity and character in the law directory. 
Active in worthwhile civic affairs, while 
enjoying a lucrative law n his 
reputation is well known in our wide 
area, 
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He wrote a very splendid letter to Mr. 
Schultz, in answer to his implied criti- 
cism, and I have been given permission 
to include a copy of that letter in my 
remarks because I would like to have the 
greatest number of people have the bene- 
fit of its reading. The letter follows: 

FEBRUARY 20, 1957. 
Mr. Henry EDWARD SCHULTZ, 
National Chairman, Anti-Defamation 
League, B Nai B'rith, 
New York, N. V. 

Dear Mr. Scholz: I have just read your 
letter of February 15, 1957, and the press 
release in the name of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith on Dr. Han- 
gen’s report entitled “A Miracle of Social 
Adjustment.” In answer to this distortion 
of the facts and your continued meddling 
in this highly controversial matter in the 
mame of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, which is resented by thousands 
of American Jews, I wish to make the fol- 
lowing reply. 

The NAACP and other irresponsible organ- 
izations and individuals with whom you, as 
national chairman of Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, appear to be in full 
agreement, have accused those conducting 
the recent investigation into school condi- 
tions In Washington of presenting a one- 
sided and negative picture of the school in- 
tegration program in Washington. 

Instead of devising ways and means of 
eliminating the deplorable and disgraceful 
conditions that were revealed through the 
testimony of highly reputable principals 
and teachers, the prointegrationists, in a 
desperate effort to divert attention from the 
findings of the subcommittee, have been des- 
perately seeking to make it appear that a 
conspiracy was entered into between so- 
called bigots on the subcommittee and me 
to defame the Negroes in Washington and 
deliberately make a case against public 
school integration. This is a deliberate 
falsehood and no fair-minded individual will 
swallow that sort of tripe, whether it comes 
from the NAACP or the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith. 

The fallacy in imputing that the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee from the Deep 
South were bigots, interested in a biased 
and prejudiced investigation to injure school 
integration is totally refuted by their ap- 
pointment of me as chief counsel. 

My appointment was wholly. unsolicited. 
It was made after I had acquainted the 
Members of the subcommittee with the 
fact that I was born in Russia, that I was 
a Jew, that I was a past president of the 
local B'nai B'rith lodge, and that after 
admonishing some of the Members of the 
subcommittee that my sympathies would 
naturally lean toward minority groups. 
If they were looking for a chief counsel who 
would conduct a biased and prejudiced in- 
vestigation, they had a number of appli- 
cants from which they could have made 
such a selection. 

I was advised by the subcommittee that 
the resolution called for an investigation 
into public school standards and conditions, 
and juvenile delinquency in the District of 
Columbia. Not a single member of the 
committee either intimated or suggested 
that the investigation was to be foctsed 
on integration in the Washington schools, 
nor did any member suggest to me as to 
how the investigation should be conducted. 
The strategy for its conduct was entirely 
my own. 

During the course of this investigation I 
personally interviewed approximately 500 
members of the Washington school system. 
They consisted of all of the members of the 
Board of Education, District Commissioners, 
principals, teachers, and school custodians, 
There was no intimidation or coercion prac- 
ticed and the power of subpena was not 


invoked. It was all conducted on a yolun- 
tary basis. — 

While you shed crocodile tears over the 
unwarranted charge that this was a one- 
sided investigation, you close your eyes com- 
pletely to the campaign that was waged by 
the NAACP not only to stop the investiga- 
tion, but to intimidate, coerce and terrorize 
respectable teachers into refusing to vol- 
untarily appear and testify before the sub- 
committee for fear of reprisals. 

You have now taken it upon yourself to 
propagandize, in the name of the Anti- 
Defamation League, a report by Dr. Hansen, 
entitled “A Miracle of Social Adjustment,“ 
which you say represents fair comments on 
your part on the basis of the facts. 

This so-called miracle of social adjust- 
ment in the Washington schools since inte- 
grajion is a figment of Dr. Hansen’s imagi- 
nation created while sitting behind a desk at 
Franklin School and doing a lot of day- 
dreaming and wishful thinking. His report 
is not supported by the facts. It ignores the 
statements and testimony of a large number 
of school personnel who were on the firing 
line and gave firsthand information. 

As testified to by reputable school person- 
nel, this “miracle of social adjustment” of 
which you seem to be particularly proud 
brought about disciplinary problems in the 
predominantly integrated schools that were 
described as appalling, demoralizing, intol- 
erable, and disgraceful. Fighting, lying, 
stealing, vandalism, obscene writing, vulgar 
talking, absenteeism, tardiness, and truancy 
increased to alarming proportions. 

Mental and physical suffering affected the 
health and morale of many white teachers as 
a reaction to these unexpected disciplinary 
problems. As a result some white teachers 
resigned, some retired before the fixed date 
of their retirement, and others indicated 
they were going to leave the school system as 
soon as possible. 

Integration brought about a situation 
where teachers were required to police the 
corridors, playgrounds, and cafeterias, and 
police officers were called to many of the 
schools constantly. 

This miracle of social adjustment brought 
about a curtailment of normal social activi- 
ties. Plays, dramatics, and dances were dis- 
continued. The sex attitude of the Negro 
was found to be dangerous and revolting. 
Reputable teachers reported deplorable con- 
ditions in sex contacts. Reports of attempt- 
ed rape, assaults, chasing girls, and even 
teachers, Negrp girls soliciting boys at school, 
sex talk, and suggestive talking and attempt- 
ed fondling and feeling of white girls, sex 
perversion, indecent exposures of the person, 
and innumerable sex affronts were reported 
by the school personnel that was interviewed. 
Indeed, all this was a “miracle of social ad- 
justment.“ 


Dr. Hansen's. miracle of social adjust- 
ment“ fails to take into consideration the 
report of the Department of Public Health 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1955. The report shows that out of 13,267 
cases of venereal diseases reported, 12,621 
were colored; that out of 854 cases of gonor- 
rhea reported among children of school age, 
834 were colored; that out ofg 1,184 illegiti- 
mate births reported among children of 
school age, 1,089 were colored; that 1 out of 
every 4 colored children born in Washington 
is illegitimate. s é 

Dr. Hansen's statement that the exodus of 
white residents to the suburban areas of 
Virginia and Maryland is not the result of 
school integration is not supported by a 
scintilla of evidence. Teacher after teacher 
stated that the exodus of white residents 
from Washington was accelerated by the 
persistent agitation for integration. That 
the establishment of school boundaries and a 
forced mixing of the races caused many 
whites to move to the suburban areas, This 
is a matter of common knowledge, and you 
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could very easily verify it by talking to peo- 
ple at random in Washington. The Wash- 
ington school census reveals that where a few 
years ago there were 59,582 white students 
and 33,498 colored students, the school cen- 
sus as of October 1956 shows that the school 
population is now 34,750 white students and 
73,723 colored students. 

This “miracle of social adjustment” even 
saw Dr. Hansen adjusting his living condi- 
tions by moving into an area removed from 
the predominately integrated school districts. 
He testified before the committee that he 
would not have selected a home in a colored 
area. 

I sometimes wonder if the creation of the 
theme gong, “miracle of social adjustment” 
by Dr. Hansen, which is unsupported by any 
evidence, was not done for the purpose of 
ingratiating himself with the pro-integra- 
tionist members of the Board of Education in 
order that he might be considered for the po- 
sition of superintendent in event of the re- 
tlrement of Superintendent Hobart Corning. 

The statement by Dr. Hansen that there 
was preparation and careful planning for 
the integration of the Washington schools is 
not supported by the evidence. On the con- 
trary, the school personnel interviewed stated 
that there was not any serious consideration 
given or preparation made ‘for the intégra- 
tion of the Washington schools. If Superin- 
tendent Corning had any kind of workable 
plan it was not communicated to the teach- 
ing personnel. The proof was practically 
unanimous that the integrated school system 
in Washington was not successful and that 
it would take many years to determine this 
question. : 

At the time the Washington schools were 
integrated the school administration had no 
idea as to the wide mental, social, and educa- 
tional difference that existed between the 
white and colored students. If there had 
been any careful planning, the school admin- 
istration should have given the national 
standardized mental and educational 
achievement tests before the schools were 
integrated. Had they done so there would 
not have been such a hasty decision to inte- 
grate the schools. It was not until the races 
were mixed and chaos broke out that these 
tests. were given in the spring of 1956. These 
tests revealed that the intelligence quotient 
of the average white student was in the 
upper 5 percent of the Nation and the intel- 
ligence quotient of the average Negro was in 
the lower 5 pereent of the Nation. That 
there was a range of between 2 and 4 grades 
in the edueational achievement of the white 
students and Negro students. What a “mira- 
cle of social adjustment” developed when 
these students were hastily mixed to appease 
the wishes and desires of the NAACP and the 
politicians who were only interested in Negro 
votes. 

The witnesses stated that the chaos and 
confusion created by the hasty integration 
of the Washington schools was a nightmare. 
This condition was recognized by Dr. Hansen, 
who, in an effort to combat the deterioration 
in educational achievement being suffered 
by the white students, created the four- 
track plan, This plan has for its purpose 
the grouping of students according to their 
educational achievement and ability to learn. 
It is a reversion to segregation. Instead of 
having segregation under a dual system of 
schools, we now have segregation under the 
same roof. This action, taken by Dr. Han- 
sen, proves conclusively that his report en- 
titled “A Miracle of Social Adjustment” is 
a distortion of the facts intended to cover 
up the true conditions in the integrated 
Washington schools. 

I have never been a member of any organ- 
ization that favors segregation in the public 
schools, nor have I ever expressed an opinion 
on the subject. I will say, however, that my 
experience in Washington leads me to the 
conclusion that hasty integration of the 
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Public schools in any community will bring 
about “a miracle of social adjustment” there- 
tofore unheard of in decent society. 

Why the Anti-Defamation League should 
have become so saturated with its impor- 
tance in this highly controversial matter is 
beyond the comprehension of thousands of 
American Jews who have not been consulted 
or given an opportunity to express their 
views on the merits of this policy. A small 
group of so-called leaders in the order, who 
are biased in favor of integration, are at- 
tempting to speak and act for thousands who 
do not support your views and resent reading 
in the press your partisan criticisms on a 
matter that does not come within the pur- 
view or functions of the league. 

The NAACP was created for the purpose of 
advancing the causes and protecting the in- 
terests of the American Negro. The Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith was cre- 
ated for the purpose of preventing the defa- 
mation of Jews. If you will let the NAACP 
take care of the Negroes and confine the 
best efforts of the Anti-Defamation League 
along the lines for which it was created, we 
Will all be much better off. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM GERBER. 


New Industry for Central Kansas Drought 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letter to 
President Eisenhower, copy of which was 
Sent me by the Lyons Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Lyons, Kans.: 

Feervary 11, 1957. 
President DwicuT D. EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: We, the 

board of directors of the Lyons Chamber of 

erce, Lyons, Kans., ask that you con- 
Sider the economic problems that are facing 
business and agriculture here in central 
Kansas. 

As you well know, our farm income has 
60ftened considerably as a result of the 
drought conditions and the price structures 
that have prevailed the past 3 years. We 
have been fortunate in having consider- 
able oil activity in this area for the past 20 
years. All this has provided comfortable 
income to many, but we are now losing it 
gradually, as our oil reserve becomes de- 
Pleted and our oll exploration people are 
Moving to other more productive areas. 
With the loss of both farm income and oil 
income, our business is feeling a definite 
Pinch. 

We believe our greatest hope to increase 
dur productive incomes lies in developing 
new industry in this part of Kansas. e 
have already exerted considerable energy in 
an attempt to attract industry, small and 
large, from the more congested parts of the 
United States. We have met with scant suc- 
Cess, and have lately been directing our ef- 
forts toward locally developing industry as a 
means of stabilizing our productive economy. 

results of this endeavor have been very 
encouraging, and have served to point out to 
Us the determined desire of our people to 
help themselves by their own creative ef- 

orts, 
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We have the finest supply of potential 
labor to be found anywhere in the United 
States. Many of our farmers find they must 
have other income in addition to what they 
can expect to earn on a farm. To do this, 
they are willing to do any kind of honorable 
work to supplement their depleted income 
from farm work. They have a background of 
good character that creates a pride in work- 
manship, and they represent a great asset 
to any employer. 

We believe that this part of Kansas could 
be beneficial to certain types of industry 
producing both Government contracts and 
commercial items, since we are located in the 
very center of the United States, and we be- 
lieve that industry should be encouraged to 
consider this area for future development. 

We further suggest that a Government- 
sponsored emergency program be established 
to assist existing small industries, to aid in 
the development of new industries in this 
area, and to share in the national defense 
program subcontracts. Technical advice, 
financing, aid in obtaining necessary ma- 
chine tools, and Government direction in 
seeing that contracts are divided more evenly 
among rural communities of our central area 
is most important. 

We sincerely make these proposals in the 
hope something can be worked out to pro- 
vide this productive development, and help 
to offset the growing softness in our local 
rural economies, 

Very sincerely yours, 

The Board of Directors, Lyons Chamber 
of Commerce: Dale H. Snyder, Presi- 
dent; Lloyd H. Buell, Vice President; 
W. W. Chandler, Jr., Treasurer; John 
M. Neely, Secretary-Manager; Ray- 
mond Biggs; Willis Fankhauser; A. B. 
Martin; Dr. James T. Grimes, M. D.; 
James Ludes; Bill King; Mrs. Helen 
Six; Robert F. Young. 


The Late Honorable C. Wayland Brooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
the Recorp to show that I was privileged 
to be a close personal friend of the late 
Senator C. Wayland Brooks, known to 
all his many friends as “Curly.” He 
was such an outstanding man, who 
Meant so much to me personally and did 
so much for me as a friend, that I am 
constrained to make certain somehow, 
perhaps in this way, that now and for all 
time the people will know not only my 
personal feelings but also some measure 
of the contribution he made to Illinois 
and to the country as a whole. 

Whatever one’s political faith, what- 
ever one's views on a particular legisla- 
tive issue, all agree that no man served 
in the United States Senate who has 
shown more courage of his convictions 
than “Curly” Brooks and few men had 
the ability with which he was endowed 
to express so persuasively what he 
believed. 

As great as he was as an attorney, as 
great as he was a Senator from Illinois, 
as great and as many his accomplish- 
ments in the practice of law and the 
making of law, for me his real greatness 
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was his love of his fellowman, his under- 
standing of other people’s problems, his 
constant efforts to help them in arriving 
at solutions, and his complete humility 
regardless of the many honors he 
attained. 

I shall miss “Curly” Brooks. I shall 
miss his wise counsel and advice. I 
shall miss him as a man for whom I had 
great affection as a friend. 


Echoes From Capitol Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of the membership 
of the House this article by the very able 
Washington correspondent for the Me- 
Clatchy newspapers, Ed Dickson, which 
appeared recently in the Fresno Bee. 
The article comments favorably upon 
three well-known Democratic personal- 
ities who have added much to the luster 
of the Democratic Party. I am proud 
that Mike was once a resident of my dis- 
trict. 

The article follows: 

EcHOES From CAPITOL HILL 
(By Edward H. Dickson) 
California has a sort of proprietary in- 


. terest in the makeup of the Democratic con- 


gressional campaign committee, 

The chairman is Congressman MICHAEL J. 
Kirwan, of Youngstown, Ohio. His assist- 
ant is Kenneth Harding, of Washington, D. C. 

But these addresses do not tell the true 
California connection of the pair whose duty 
is to elect righteous Democrats to the House 
of Representatives and defeat sinful Repub- 
licans come campaign time every 2 years. 

Incidentally, the virtues of the Democrats 
and the malfeasance of the Republicans are 
in direct ratio to the number of days before 
election. 

In off election years, such as this, both 
Kimwan and Harding have been known to 
break down and admit that after all Repub- 
licans are human, even though misguided. 

But they never have been reckless enough 
to put this in writing. 2 

Kirwan, known as MIKE to all and sundry, 
is suspected of being of Gaelic ancestry. In 
fact, Joe Friday would find this out in about 
a minute's conversation and without asking 
a single “ma'am.” 

Kirwan got his start in life as a worker 
in the oilfields of Kern County, Calif., which 
did not entitle him to a 2744 percent deple- 
tion allowance such as the absentee owners 
enjoy. 

It was a beneficial arrangement for both 
Kirwan and California for they formed a 
sort of mutual admiration society, 

KIRwan remembered years later the parched 
lands he saw there as a youngster. As a key 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee he helped see that the Central Valley 
project received substantial appropriations. 

California's wandering son is regarded as 
one of the great conservationists of our time 
despite the fact his own home Ohio district 
receives but little from the Interlor Depart- 
ment’s appropriation bill, 

Kimwan, in fact, regarded it as a sort of 
personal triumph when one year in present- 
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ing the Department's bill he was able to 
include an 80-cent item for the purchase of 
a new wick for a lighthouse on Lake Erie. 

The California roots of Harding are 
planted even more deeply. Like his dad be- 
fore him, the very much loved and respected 
Victor Harding, he is a native Californian. 

While Ken takes a lively interest in the 
election returns from all 435 House districts, 
he is especially conscious of the count which 
comes in from San Mateo County. 

That is the home ground, sọ to speak. 

“Cap” Harding, his late dad, once taught 
political science at Stanford University, 
which is the alma mater of former Repub- 
lican President Herbert Hoover. 

Their political philosophies, however, var- 
jed more than somewhat. 

Ken is doing fine as his dad's successor but 
“Cap” is regarded as having been one of the 
greatest keepers of the mace in all the long 
history of the House of Representatives. 

The mace, it should be explained, is a 
symbolical club of authority featuring the 
Roman fasces. 

“Cap” made the hall of fame as a keeper of 
the mace because he was always Johnny- 
on-the-spot when the Congressmen quit 
calling each other “able and distinguished" 
and referring to each other as “gentlemen” 
and started using those short and ugly words 
which make men fighting mad. 

„Cap“ would run up with the mace and 
shake it in their faces and a world crisis 
would be averted. A 
L Not to mention the dignity of Congress. 


The Estonian People Still Long for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, when 
Estonia declared her independence on 
February 24, 1918, a proud and historic 
people gave the world renewed evidence 
that the true spirit of freedom can never 
be quenched. Even though Estonia had 
lain for more than two centuries under 
Russian domination, she was determined 
to build her own destiny. 

It is important to recall this anniver- 
sary of Estonian independence because 
it reminds us of our own high resolve 
that the right of all nations—small or 
large—to self-determination shall re- 
main one of the goals which our country 
must always seek. Our Nation was itself 
conceived on the principle that it is the 
inalienable right of a people to govern 
themselves. That principle must guide 
us in the future as in the past. 

Despite the oppression of the Soviet 
tyrants today, the Estonian people still 
long for freedom. Those of Estonian 
descent who have come to this Nation to 
mingle with their fellow Americans from 
many lands have brought that spirit of 
liberty with them. America must open 
its door in hospitality to all those who 
seek refuge from dictatorship. 

We sense today a new spirit of dedica- 
tion to freedom’s cause behind the Iron 
Curtain. I believe that this rising fer- 
ment makes it imperative that the 
United States take the lead in calling on 
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the United Nations to expose for all to see, 
the shame of Soviet tyranny over Estonia 
and her neighbors of Baltic and Eastern 
Europe. On February 24, 1957, let us be 
as true to democratic ideals as the Eston- 
jan patriots were true to them 39 years 
Ago. 


The Overton Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have repeatedly urged, during 
the time which I have been privileged to 
represent the Fourth District of Louisi- 
ana, action on our part to promote and 
support the construction of the Overton 
Waterway in central and northwest 
Louisiana. I have stated and have dem- 
onstrated numerous times that water 
navigation is of utmost importance to 
the continued growth and development 
of the Red River Valley. This project 
is vital and drastically needed in this 
Southwest area. 

There are those in Louisiana who are 
evidently against progress in any form. 
Those forces which are urging the use of 
the Red River for navigation purposes 
are actually fighting to destroy the pos- 
sibility of navigation in the Red River 
Valley. Red River, because of the nature 
of its shifting banks, which constantly 
crumble and slough off into the river, is 
unstable. Stabilization of its banks and 
navigation of the Red River are, there- 
fore, impossible without a vast expendi- 
ture of money. The cost of such a proj- 
ect of bank stabilization and the other 
measures necessary for navigation com- 
pletely rule out the use of Red River. 

I want to point out specifically that the 
river route is 75 miles longer than the 
Overton Waterway project and this fact 
alone will increase the costs tremen- 
dously, and would increase navigation 
costs up and down the river, in the event 
efforts are made in the future to use the 
river channel instead of the proposed 
canal. The proposed Overton Canal 
would be only 205 miles in length, as op- 
posed to more than 280 miles for the Red 
River route, and the swift current of Red 
River resulting in constantly changing 
channels and unstable banks, requiring 
at least 12 locks and dams, as against 
only 9 needed for the Overton Waterway, 
definitely rule out the river itself as us- 
able for navigation. 

It it were determined to use the Red 
River channel for navigation, the costs 
would run from $200 million to $300 mil- 
lion, whereas the Federal costs for the 
Overton Waterway would be less than 
$100 million. 

In 1945 the Army engineers studied 
this entire matter and came up with the 
report that the channel of Red River is 
not susceptible to modern navigation. 
They recommended the use of a series of 
bayous like Bayou Pierre, Cane River 
and Old River as a feasible, slack water 
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route for water travel from the lower 
part of Red River to Shreveport, La. 

Those forces urging a study of the use 
of the channel of Red River for naviga- 
tion purposes, disregard the findings of 
the Army engineers made in 1945, which 
have not been seriously disputed, and 
are out to destroy efforts to obtain navi- 
gation in the Red River Valley. Without 
navigation we cannot hope to have 
major new industrial development at 
Alexandria, Natchitoches, and Shreve- 
Port. 


U. S. S. Long Beach“ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28,1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker. a few 
days ago the Secretary of the Navy an- 
nounced the first nuclear-powered 
guided-missile surface ship of the Navy, 
a cruiser, will bear the name U. S. S. 
Long Beach. 

The decision to name the cruiser after 
the southern California city which I have 
the honor to represent was made after 
a long and careful study of many names 
which had been proposed for the ship by 
individuals, groups, and associations, all 
of whom have manifested the keenest 
interest in the remarkable new Navy 
being created for our country’s defense. 

It is a long-standing custom to name 
cruisers for cities of the United States, 
but no cruiser has ever borne the name 
of Long Beach before. The area for 
which the new ship has been named is 
the site of one of the earliest seaboard 
settlements on the Pacific coast. Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, in his classic “Two 
Years Before the Mast“ describes early 
commercial shipping activities in the 
then sparsely settled area, where Yankee 
merchant skippers loaded hides and tal- 
low from the ranchos served by the har- 
bor area. 


Long Beach has long been a major 
center for naval operations on the West 
coast and the city and its suburbs have 
been home for many years to the officers 
and men of the fleet and their families. 
The port has expanded and been im- 
proved over the years, and now includes 
a naval shipyard, a naval station and 
serves as the headquarters for various 
commands both afloat and ashore. Long 
Beach currently is the home port of the 
greater part of the active cruisers of the 
United States Pacific Fleet. 

The relationships between the Navy 
and the people and civic government of 
Long Beach have been excellent through 
the years. It will be remembered that 
last August the city joined with the Fleet 
Reserve Association and the Navy to or- 
ganize and conduct a Mrs. U. S. Navy“ 
contest, which served as a means of rec- 
ognition of the important part Navy 
wives play in helping the service to fulfill 
its mission, . 

There has been only one United Sta 
warship, a World War I frigate, to bear 
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the name of Long Beach before. Built 
in Wilmington, Calif., immediately adja- 
cent to Long Beach, she served in the 
Pacific area during World War II with a 
distinguished combat record. She was 
taken from the Reserve Fleet in 1953, re- 
Commissioned, and is now on lease to the 
Japanese naval defense force. 

The new cruiser is being built by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., at Quincy, Mass. 
Her atomic reactors are being built by 
the Westinghouse Corp. and her ultra- 
Modern steam turbine by the General 
Electric Co! She is scheduled for com- 
Pletion in late 1960. She will have the 
dual distinction of being the first United 
States cruiser to be designed and built 
from the keel up since World War II, and 
tha first surface ship to be armed with a 
main battery of guided missiles and pow- 
ered with a nuclear powerplant. 

The Long Beach, marking a milestone 
as she does with her distinction as the 
first nuclear- powered surface ship, will 
Not only be a forerunner of the construc- 
tive use of nuclear power to propel not 
only warships, but peacetime ships across 

e seas as well. She will be a graceful 
Craft about 700 feet long with a displace- 
Ment of around 14,000 tons. She will 
have a distinctive topside appearance be- 
Cause of the absence of conventional 
Naval artillery. Her long decks will be 
Smooth and unobstructed to permit most 
efficient firing of her missile batteries. 

The ship’s $87.5 million cost, including 
$18.3 million for her reactors, will be re- 
Covered by the Nation not only in her 
Value as a defense weapon in being, but 
also as a testing ground for the many 
hew tactical and strategic concepts 
Which will be developed to permit most 
effective use of this revolutionary devel- 
Spment in naval warfare. At no time 
Since Rear Adm. Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
United States Navy—1840 to 1914—de- 
veloped the importance of sea power in 

Influence of Sea Power on History 
and other writings have more bold possi- 
ilies for the implementation of na- 
tional policy through naval instrumen- 
talities been presented than with this, 
he forerunner of our nuclear-powered 
Navy. 

For the city of Long Beach, the nam- 
ing of the vessel means the coming of 
age of the city as a Navy town, But not 
Cnly is it a matter of prestige. There 
are tangible benefits that go with the dis- 
tinction of having a ship named after a 
city. Every time that ship is involved 
in the news, the name of the home town 
is publicized. As the world’s first atomic 
Powered, guided-missile cruiser, the 
U. S, S. Long Beach will be mentioned 
frequently in the news as long as it re- 
Mains in commission and as long as 
naval war equipment remains significant. 
It is a prototype ship and will be men- 
tioned in connection with all future ships 
in the same classification. They will be 

wn as ships of the Long Beach class. 
Such national notice simply could not 
be purchased by the city through any 
kind of promotional campaign. 

Almost the day plans for the cruiser 
Were announced many civic groups and 
individuals in the city of Long Beach 

work to claim the name. Possibly 
the idea was generated by Harry Fulton, 
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a correspondent for the Long Beach In- 
dependent newspaper in which columns 
a suggestion of the name first appeared. 
The Independent Business Men's Asso- 
ciation, the Long Beach Chamber of 
Commerce, the Long Beach Naval Ship- 
yard Employees” Association, the Long 
Beach City Council, and other civic 
groups were constantly alert to forward 
naming of the ship after the city. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Long Beach Press-Telegram, Virginia 
Weldon Kelly, carried on a ceaseless 
campaign among her many friends in 
high naval and civilian circles in Wash- 
ington to gain victory in what turned out 
to be a high-spirited sweepstakes 
amongst many contending cities for the 
name. Not only were cognizant naval 
officials themselves bombarded by Mrs. 
Kelly, but their all powerful spouses also 
fell within the Kelly line of fire. Wife 
of a retired admiral herself, she appar- 
ently shared his homework in the 
science, tactics, and strategy of success- 
ful warfare, for her part in forwarding 
the name U. S. S. Long Beach was played 
with consummate skill, redoubtable cour- 
age, and unflagging perseverance. 

However, all the hopes and aspirations 
of the city of Long Beach and its citizens 
might have gone unrealized had it not 
been for the magnificent assistance 
freely offered by some eighty Members of 
the House of Representatives who joined 
me in asking the Secretary of the Navy 
to designate this name. Of both parties 
and from all sections of the country, 
these eighty Members in their considered 
judgment believed the ship should be 
named the U. S. S. Long Beach and went 
on record by saying so. These men and 
women have the sincere gratitude of my 
city and myself. 

In closing these remarks, I assure you 
that as long as the U. S. S. Long Beach 
sails she will have every assistance and 
support that the people of her namesake 
city can give the ship, and her officers 
and men. 


Farm Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include a resolution 
sent me by Mr. J. H. Dean, of Hutchin- 
son, Kans., who holds an office on the 
Wichita Bank for Cooperatives. The 
following resolution was adopted by the 
Wichita Bank for Cooperatives at a 


meeting held on January 28 and 29, and 


they request its serious and favorable 
consideration by Members of the House 
and Senate if and when any legislation 
might be introduced: 

It was stated in the Farm Credit Act of 
1953 to be the policy of Congress that in- 
creased borrower participation in the man- 
agement, control, and ultimate ownership of 
the institutions operating under the Farm 
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Credit Administration should be encouraged 
and facilitated. Then the 1955 and 1956 
Farm Credit Acts covering the reorganization 
of the banks for cooperatives and the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks were enacted 
to carry out the policy as set forth in the 
Farm Credit Act of 1953. 

Therefore the advisory committee of the 
Wichita Bank for Cooperatives, being in favor 
of the objectives and purposes of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1953, hereby set forth their 
opposition to any amendment of the Farm 
Credit Acts of 1955 or 1956, which would in- 
crease Federal budgetary control over the 
Federal intermediate credit banks or banks 
for cooperatives under the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act or in any way give the 
Federal Government, after the Government 
capital in the banks is retired, a continuing 
interest in the surplus existing in such banks 
for cooperatives and Federal intermediate 
credit banks on the effective dates of such 
acts, or which would abolish the revolving 
funds avallable for emergency capitalization 
of the banks for cooperatives, Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, or the production 
credit associations. 


Two Hundred Million American Dollars 
for What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH ~ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including: an article by George 
Barnes that appeared in the Reporter for 
February 7, 1957. The subject matter 
relates to the request by the President 
to use $200 million in the Middle East to 
stop the march of communism. This 
article by Mr. Barnes sets out some inter- 
esting facts and I commend it to all 
Members who are interested in the mat- 
ter of foreign-aid spending: 

Two HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS ron WHAT? 
(By George Barnes) 

So far as the economic aspect of the ad- 
ministration’s historic gamble for the Mid- 
dle East is concerned, the Secretary of State 
apparently means to hold his hand pretty 
close to the vest. Hours of questioning on 
Capitol Hill has failed to evoke from Mr. 
Dulles any real explanation of how he Is go- 
ing to use the $200-million-a-year fund the 
administration wants from Congress. 

No one who knows the desperate poverty 
of the region and understands the irrepress- 
ible surge of its peoples toward something 
better will challenge the premise that. the 
United States must respond to thelr needs if 
we hope to dissuade them from further ad- 
ventures with communism. The question 
to which Mr. Dulles’ reticence gives rise, 
however, is whether the administration's new 
economic program can actually produce the 
results we look for in the present crisis. 

It may be, of course, that the Secretary of 
State has excellent reasons for his reluctance 
to expose his hand at this stage of the game. 
It is well known that money can work won- 
ders in the Middle East if you are not too 
finicky about how you use it; and it is at 
least possible that Mr. Dulles does not in- 
tend to be finicky. If this is the case, his 
noncommittal attitude at this stage is un- 
derstandable. 
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On the other hand, if the administration 
intends to pursue a major development pro- 
gram in the Middle East on the crash basis 
suggested by the President, Mr. Dulles’ re- 
ticence may derive from the plain fact that 
he doesn't know what the money is going to 
be used for. We have been trying for 5% 
years to get an effective economic-develop- 
ment program going in the Middle East, and 
we haven't had much luck at it. 


WE CAN'T GET RID OF THE MONEY 


The fuzziness of the administration's new 
p makes comparisons with this past 
effort hazardous. We do not know, for ex- 
ample, what countries or what_kind of proj- 
ects are to be included in the new program, 
The general impression is that it is to em- 

` brace a wide area extending from Libya to 
Pakistan and from Turkey to Ethiopia. 

From all that has been said, however, it 
may be assumed that the main focus will be 
on the Arab States at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, where the greatest pressure 
of Communist penetration is being felt. A 
look at our previous efforts at economic de- 
velopment in these countries may serve to 
illustrate certain problems Mr. Dulles ap- 
parently prefers to ignore. 

Between July 1, 1951, and June 30, 1956, 
the United States allotted a total of $136,- 
295,000 to five Arab States—Egypt, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia. Of this 
“allotment,” which means money earmarked 
for a particular country, $129,627,000 was 
“obligated,” which means earmarked for 
specific purposes, development assistance and 
technical cooperation, within a particular 
country. But of the obligated funds, only 
$73,054,000 has actually been spent. In other 
words, over a 5-year period, it has been im- 
possible to spend 45 percent of the money 
we had planned to spend in the 5 Arab 
States. 

Eliminate the technical assistance funds 
from the totals, and the picture is even 
less promising. For development projects 
alone—presumably the kind of aid contem- 
plated by the administration’s new pro- 
gram—we obligated $84,134,000 for 3 Arab 
countries—Lebanon, Jordan, and Egypt—in 
the 5 years between 1951 and 1956. Of this 
amount, only $36,487,000 has actually been 
expended, which is to say that 56 percent of 
the money we planned to spend for economic 
development in Arab countries over a 5-year 
period is still in the Treasury. 

Two Arab States—Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
have received no development aid at all, pre- 
ferring, presumably, to rely on their own oil 
royalties. One Arab country has refused 
assistance of any kind. This is Syria, in- 
grown, suspicious, unstable, and now deeply 
penetrated by Soviet influence and heavily 
endowed with Soviet arms. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted that for 
Israel, the United States development aid 
funds obligated during the same 5-year 
period totaled $252 million, of which $234 
million, or 92 percent, has actually been put 
to work. If the amount allocated to Israel 
exceeds by many times the amount allotted 
to individual Arab States—a fact Arab 
leaders are fond of pointing out—the reason 
may be that the Israelis have had the politi- 
cal stability, the will, and the skill to plan 
and carry out development programs as 
rapidly as financial assistance becomes avail- 
able. Washington has long wished for siml- 
lar competence and initiative on the part of 
Israel's neighbors. 

In short, there is little or nothing in our 
past Middle East experience to justify the 
contention that the administration can get 
real economic development under way in 
the region if Congress will only put up sey- 
eral hundred million dollars with no strings 
attached. There is even less to suggest that 


such an expenditure will deter Soviet pene-_ 


tration or win for us the abiding friendship 
of the Arab peoples. Certainly the $136 mil- 
lion of ecunomic and technical ald we have 
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allotted to them in the last 5 years has done 
neither. 

The basic fallacy in the economic aspect 
of the administration’s new proposal, so far 
as one may judge from Mr. Dulles“ general- 
ities, is that it appears to treat only the symp- 
toms and disregards the causes of the illness 
that plagues the Arab world. Despite our 
past experience, the administration seems 
ready to go right on putting money ahead of 
the Arabs’ fundamental needs—peace, sta- 
bility, and regional cooperation. It should 
be clear by now that just spending money 
won't work any miracles. 


7 DOUBLECROSSING OVER JORDAN 


The Jordan Valley project is a case in point. 
This was a plan initiated by the United States 
to conserve and harness the waters of the 
Jordan for irrigation and power. The plan 
was a natural both from the engineering 
standpoint and as sound economic develop- 
ment, offering more than 200,000 people 
about a fourth of the Arab refugees—a decent 
livelihood from irrigated 8 in what 
is now an all but barren valley. But there 
was a joker—the project required the agree- 
ment of 4 Middle Eastern states, all of which 
had legitimate claim to a share of the river 
and 3 of which were bitterly hostile toward 
the fourth. The countries were Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, and Israel. 2 

In October 1953 President Eisenhower asked 
Eric Johnston to go to the Middle East as 
his personal ambassador to try to persuade 
the four Jordan Valley states to agree on 
the project. Johnston set out with no illu- 
sions as to the difficulty of the assignment 
but with a firm conviction that such a plan, 
if carried out, would help to resolve the 
urgent refugee problem, establish a pattern 
for intraregional development, and perhaps 
open the way for a general relaxation of 
Arab-Israel tensions. 

No man ever worked harder at a job than 
Johnston worked at this one. On the four 
separate visits to the Middle East over a 
span of three years on which I accompanied 
him as an adviser, I watched him argue and 
cajole his way through hundreds of weary 
hours of the most detailed and harassing 
negotiations it is poss ble to imagine. He 
burned the midnight oil in every United 
States Embassy in the area preparing argy- 
mentation and counterproposals for the next 
meeting with one side or the other. Amer- 
ican ambassadors winced at his tough talk 
to presidents, prime ministers, and kings, 
watched him shatter all the rules of diplo- 
matic exchange, and ended up with a con- 
siderable amount of admiration for what 
several of them now call the “Johnston tech- 
nique.” A 

In the end, his persistence and persuasive- 
ness brought the three Arab States and 
Israel into agreement on the economic and 
engineering aspects of a plan for develop- 
ing the Jordan Valley for the benefit of all 
four states. He had accomplished the un- 


precedented feat of working out a project 


that was acceptable to both sides. 

In late September 1955 a special committee 
of Arab engineers reported to the Arab 
League that the Johnston plan, revised and 
refined through negotiation, was equitable, 
workable, and compatible with Arab inter- 
ests. This put it squarely up to the political 
leaders of the Arab States—whether or not to 
assent to a project involving the expenditure 
of some $200 million in their countries over 
a 10-year period, the creation of a major 
new agricultural area, the development of 
power for industrial expansion, and the per- 
manent settlement of several hundred thou- 
sand of their people on the land. 

On the night of October 11, 1955, in the 
Cairo office of the Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
Johnston was handed a brief statement that 
had just been adopted by the Arab League. 
It requested “more time” to consider the 
“technical” detalls of the project. This 
was diplomatic double talk: rejection of the 
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plan had nothing to do with technical mat- 
ters. The League’s action was motivated 
wholly by political considerations. It was 
a clear refiection of the obsessive hatred of 
Israel that pervades the Arab world, The 
effect of the League's action was to kill any 
immediate possibility of going ahead with a 
major undertaking that offered indisputable 
benefit to the Arab States themselves. 

The negative vote that killed the project 
under the Arab League's unanimity rule was 
cast by Said el-Ghazzi, then Premier of 
Syria, who feared the possible political con- 
sequences of acceptance. Both Lebanon 
and Jordan, the other principal beneficiaries, 
were in favor of acceptance. On the fol- 
lowing morning, an exceptionally well-in- 
formed Egyptian newspaperman told me that 
el-Ghazzi had acted under instructions from 
Nasser of Egypt, who had repeatedly assured 
Johnston that he would support the plan. 


A PAIR OF PREREQUISITES 


This case history of what happened to a 
sound and desperately needed large-scale 
Middle Eastern development project is cited 
to illustrate several of the realities that Mr. 
Dulles appears to disregard in his projections 
of the administration’s economic plan. 

One is that economic progress in the area 
which is of greatest concern to us in the 
Middle East cannot be achieved until there 
is peace and a reasonable political rapproche- 
ment between the Arab world and Israel. 
Continued military tension imposes a stag- 
gering economic burden on the economy of 
every state in the area, diverts the energies 
of the people from constructive to destruc- 
tive ends, strengthens the hand of Nasser 
and lesser Arab demagogues, and invites fur- 
ther Communist intrusion. So long as Arab 
leaders feel it necessary to pursue the polit- 
ically popular line of vengeance against Is- 
rael, United States offers of economic aid 
are going to run a poor second to Soviet 
offers of planes and tanks, 3 . 

The second reality is that the Middle East 
can move forward economically only as a 
region. Its progress depends on regional in- 
tegration and cooperation between the va- 
rious states that make it up. 

This becomes abundantly clear from even 
a cursory exploration of major development 
possibilities. 

The Jordan River project, as has been 
pointed out, requires assent and coopera- 
tion by four governments. Development of 
the Tigris-Euphrates Valley would call for 
agreement among Iraq, Syria, and Turkey. 
The Nile—in spite of Nasser's emphasis on 
the Aswan high dam—can only be harnessed 
for maximum benefit through agreement and 
cooperation among Egypt, the Sudan, Ethi- 
opia, and the territorial governments of 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and the Belgian Congo. 

An expansion of tourist travel to the Holy 
Land would produce immediate new revenues 
for the hard-pressed states of Jordan and 
Israel, with ancillary benefits to their neigh- 
bors. It would, in addition, stimulate the 
construction of new hotel and resort facil- 
ities, new transport lines, new highways. 
Yet, here again, a regional approach is neces- 
sary if the traveler is to have free access tO 
all that he wants to see. 

One of the region’s most urgent needs is 
a modern highway system linking the Medi- 
terranean seaboard with inland cities and the 
Persian Gulf. One imaginative and prac- 
ticable project would involve the construc- 
tion of a modern toll road, with feeder high- 
way, from Lebanese and Syrian seaport cities 
across the desert to Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
Such a project would be feasible only as a 
joint undertaking. 

The regional approach in the present state 
of Middle Eastern affairs is admittedly not 
an easy one. Not only are the Arabs still 
actively at war with Israel; tensions within 
the Arab world itself are acute. Nasser’s 
ambitions to weld the Arab nations into an 
Egyptian-dominated federation have in fact 
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Produced precisely the opposite effect. To 
the south, the Sudan and Ethiopia are in- 
creasingly apprehensive of Nasser's machin- 
ations, suspicious of his intentions regard- 
ing the Nile, angry at his constant propa- 
ganda aimed at their minorities. Any con- 
structive effort to start the region along the 
road to greater economic well-being must 
begin by dealing with these pressures and 
Conflicts which continue to plague the Mid- 
dle East. 

There is not the slightest doubt that a 
Carefully planned economic attack, carried 
Out on a regional basis under conditions of 
Teal peace, could contribute immeasurably to 
the progress and emancipation of the area. 
But the mere expenditure of a few hundred 
Million dollars in a crash operation de- 
signed to halt Communist penetration by 
Paying for a project here and there won't 
Bet us anywhere at all. 

If this is all Mr. Dulles has in mind, he 
might as well save our money. 


Senator Javits, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Rxconp an article from the 
February 1957 issue of the Jewish Digest 
With respect to the background of my 
able colleague from New York, Senator 
Jacos K. JAVITS. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIFTEEN MILLION CONSTITUENTS 
(By Bernard Postal) 

One out of every 11 people in the United 
States is a constituent of Jacon KOPPEL 
Javirs, the new junior United States Senator 
from New York. His constituency of 15 mil- 
lion is larger than the population of more 
than half the members of the United Nations. 
In winning the seat vacated by Herbert H. 
Lehman, Javrrs polled nearly twice as many 
Votes as there are Jews in the State of Israel. 

His victory over New York City’s popular 

yor Wagner by a plurality of more than 
400,000 votes surprised many of the experts. 
But representing large numbers of people 
and staging political upsets are old stuff to 
Javirs. He first won political recognition as 
&n active follower of the late Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia in whose 1941 campaign he 
Played a key role. Offered the Republican 
nomination for Congress from a district that 
had been predominantly Democratic for 25 
years, Javrrs accepted. Everyone expected 
him to take a licking in the heavily Jewish 
21st District of upper Manhattan. 

Ay six speeches a night, he startled 
his Republican colleagues and dismayed the 
Democrats by endorsing price and rent con- 
trols, championing higher Immigration and 
lower tariffs, defending labor. and 
Attacking the National Association of Manu- 
factures. His surprise victory in a 3-way 
Campaign helped the Republicans take con- 
trol of the 80th Congress. When he took 
his seat in 1946 he represented more people 
than some United States Senators, since the 
21st District has a population of more than 
300,000. One of his constituents was Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, then president of Columbia 
University. G 
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Asa freshman Congressman, Javrrs quickly 
won a reputation as a liberal. He voted 
against the Mundt-Nixon antisubversive bill 
and against funds for the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. He was for aid 
to Greece and Turkey in their struggle 
against communism and for the establish- 
ment of the Voice of America. He fathered 
an unsuccessful FEPC bill. As a member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, he 
organized a group of 30 Republicans who 
pushed for adherence to the traditional 
American pro-Israel policy. With another 
Congressman, he toured Europe's displaced- 
persons camps and helped prepare a report 
on displaced-persons problems. 

The Democrats gleefully thanked God for 
Javits because, they said, “In a tight spot 
we can almost always count on him for 
another vote.“ Most Republicans regarded 
him as a heretic and a maverick but the 
party leadership understood his convictions 
and recognized that he represented the 
thinking of his district. Once when Javits 
sought apologetically to explain to GOP 
Leader Joe MARTIN an antiparty vote, MARTIN 
said: Don't worry. Your job is to repre- 
sent your district. That's what you're here 
for, We want you back.” 

Javrrs was returned to Congress for three 
more terms. He won his second term in 
1948 by bucking a Democratic landslide to 
defeat the brother of New York’s Mayor 
O'Dwyer. In 1950 he was seriously considered 
as the Republican-Fusion candidate for 
mayor of New York when O'Dwyer resigned. 
By 1952 he was one of the leaders of the 
liberal wing of the House and a recognized 
authority on foreign affairs. He had been 
to Israel three times and fought hard for 
an American foreign policy that would give 
Israel a square deal. On one trip to Israel, 
at his own expense, he was chosen to name 
the steamship Haifa, the first vessel to carry 
the flag of the Israel-American Line. 

In 1954, when the Democrats chose Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., to run for attorney 
general of New York no one gave Javirs much 
chance as his Republican opponent. In fact 
some Republican leaders objected to Javits’ 
nomination because of his liberal record in 
Congress. While Averell Harriman was lead- 
ing the Democrats to a statewide victory, 
Javrrs surprised everyone by walloping 
F. D. R. Jr., by 170,000 votes. He was a cinch 
to be the Republican nominee for Senator 
until his brush with the Senate Internal 


Security Subcommittee, which had received 


anonymous charges against him of softness 
to communism. But again he won and the 
nomination was his. 

During the senatorial campaign Javrrs 
came under heavy criticism for his support 
of the Eisenhower administration's Middle 
East policies. For a time it looked as if the 
Middle East situation might cost Javrrs the 
election. A few days before the vote, he 
promised to go to Israel if elected to resurvey 
on the spot problems facing Israel and the 
Middle East. And he did, carrying with him 
a message from Eisenhower to Ben-Gurion. 

Javirs was born on New York’s lower East 
Side (he says that’s the New York equivalent 
of being born in a log cabin) in 1904. His 
father was an Austrian rabbinical student 
who came to America in 1887. His mother, 
a native of Palestine, was an orphan. Today 
there’s a street named for her in Safed, dedi- 
cated in 1955 by her distinguished son. The 
Senator’s father became a pants-maker and 

„later a tenement-house janitor, who did 
petty favors for Tammany Hall. The Sen- 
ator’s mother, 3 s . Was ane 
helped support her y by g x 
goods from a pushcart. 

The future Senator worked his way 
through school and later through New York 
University Law School as a candy-store de- 
livery boy, bill collector, and salesman. 
Javirs became a Republican because he re- 
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membered how his immigrant father had 
been sent vote-buying by Tammany Hall. 
In World War II Javrrs served in the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, rising from captain to 
colonel. 

During his first climb up the political lad- 
der, Javits found time to be active in a 
number of Jewish organizations, He is an 
overseer of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America and a trustee of the Jewish Me- 
mortal hopsital. His son (he also has two 
daughters) Joshua is named for the late 
Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman. 

The inscription under Javrrs’ picture in 
his high-school yearbook says: “You can't 
tell from first appearances.” That's been 
the whole story of his life. 


Old Santa Fe Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article appearing in 
the Dodge City Daily Globe, Dodge City, 
Kans., printed in the February 13, 1957, 
issue, with reference to the proposed site 
of the Old Santa Fe Trail. 

The article follows: 

TREMENDOUS TONNAGE PASSED Over OLD 

Santa Fe TRAIL 


Long one of the most interested students 
of the history of the Santa Fe Trall, James 
P. McCollom is among the leading boosters 
for preservation of the traces of the old trail 
between here and Cimarron. 

He is among those tak g an active part 
in the effort to have the trail remains made 
a national monument. 

In connection with the move, Mr. Mc- 
Collom has prepared a well-written con- 
densed summary of the case for the Santa 
Fe Trail traces as a national monument, 
His summary reads: 

“In the fall of 1803, President Jefferson 
consummated the deal for the Louisiana 
Purchase. In the spring of 1804 Lewis and 
Clark were paddling thelr way up the Mis- 
souri River toward Fort Mandan and the 
Northwest Territory. Simultaneously Bap- 
tise Lelande, from Kaskaskia, III., with his 
packsaddles loaded with merchandise was 
plodding along the Arkansas River to Old 
Santa Fe in Mexican territory over a course 
which soon was destined to become known 
as the Santa Fe Trail. 

“There quickly followed over the same 
course, other merchant traders and explorers. 
Zebulon Pike, in the course of his explora- 
tions, in 1806 followed the trial in western 
Kansas and in Colorado as far as the moun- 
tains, Those were history-making days in 
the expansion of the United States. 

“In 1804 there were 17 States in the Union, 
all east of the Mississippi. In the 68 years 
that followed there passed over the old Santa 
Fe trail, in its history making, a tonnage so 
heavy, a march of the military so extensive, a 
trek of gold hunters to California in 1849 
and gold hunters to the Pikes Peak region in 
1859 so numerous, which all combined with 
the home - emigrant, made a stagger- 
ing total to contemplate. It never has been 
surpassed in history-making travels by any 
other trail in North America. 

“Within the boundaries of the State of 
Kansas are approximately 700 miles of the 
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old Santa Fe trail, including the Cimarron 
cutoff route, the so-called dry trail in Ford, 
Edwards, and Pawnee Counties, with a few 
other lesser side trails. 

“There are many historical places along the 
old Santa Fe trail in Kansas, but unfor- 
tunately only a few traces of the trail are 
left intact. The plow, the railroad buliders, 
the highway builders and the city builders 
have erased all but a few rare traces. We 
have here in west Ford County and east Gray 
County about 2 miles of the old trail over the 
rolling hills, and alongside U. S. 50S and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
that are remarkably intact and are sodded 
over with buffalo and other native grasses. 
They should withstand nature's leveling 
processes for 1,000 years. 

“Too, this section of the old trail is main- 
line travel, as there were no branches or side 
trails from Fort Dodge to the Cimarron cross- 
ing in Gray County. and that explains the 
enormous wear that made many large trail 
traces here so visible and interesting. > 

“Mr. Kenyon Riddle, of Raton, N. Mex., a 
noted civil engineer, explorer of trails, and 
author of Records and Maps of the Old Santa 
Fe Trail, has this to say in a recent letter: ‘I 
am certainly pleased to know that you are 
still pursuing the site 10 miles west of Dodge 
City as an outstanding example of display of 
the old Santa Fe Trail route. In the 10 or 12 
years that I spent in preparing the maps of 
the old trail route, I actually inspected prac- 
tically the entire distance from Kansas City 
to Santa Fe, making measurements, taking 
notes and pictures, including aerial surveys, 
and I believe the section of the trail you have 
chosen, offers the best example of study and 
explanation of the different aspects of trail 
travel that I know of.’ 

“This site on the trail is almost exactly 
midway between Independence, Mo., and old 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. It provides a magnificent 
view overlooking U. S. 50S Highway, the main 
line of the Santa Fe Railroad, and the Ar- 
Kansas River and Valley. 

“A wonderful sight, these old trails sealed 
with nature's sod and steeped in the 68-year 
history-making years of toil, sweat, and blood 
by man and beast. Let us erect here to the 
memory of the old Santa Fe Trail a national 
monument equal to the national monument 
to the Oregon Trail at Scottsbluff, Nebr.” 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join with my friends of 
Estonian descent in commemorating 
Estonian Independence Day, which oc- 
curred yesterday. 

Estonia's long history is studded with 
her attempts to gain freedom from vari- 
ous forms of political domination. 
Throughout these years her desire for 
freedom has never faltered, nor have 
Estonia's people lost their distinctive 
culture and mores. 

It was 39 years ago, on February 24, 
1918, that Estonia proclaimed herself a 
republic. For some years she thrived as 
a member of the family of free nations. 
However, in 1940, the Soviet Union, vio- 
lating previous promises, marched in and 
occupied the country. Disregarding 
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American protests, the Russian invaders 
embarked on a particularly brutal cam- 
paign to wipe out the heart and fight of 
the Estonian people. 

It is a tribute to their faith in God and 
faith in the eventual triumph of freedom 
and justice that these brave people have 
not bowed down before the tactics of 
mass deportations, murders, arrests and 
other terrorist activities. No, Estonia's 
spirit has not been broken and her peo- 
ple continue to resist the Red oppressors. 

There is, of course, no celebration to- 
day of what should be a joyful occasion. 
But it is fitting that on this 39th anni- 
versary of Estonian independence we 
assure these noble people that they have 
not been forgotten, and that we in 
America hope and pray for the day when 
they will once again enjoy the freedom 
which is the birthright of all men. 


Appointment of Former Congressman 
Ellsworth to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith two editorials on the subject of 
the appointment of former Congressman 
Harris Ellsworth to the Civil Service 
Commission, 

These commendatory editorials are 
from the Oregonian of Portland, Oreg., 
and the Denver (Colo.) Post: 

From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, of 
February 18, 1957] 
ELLSWORTH RECORD: GOOD 

The Washington Post and Times Herald, 
in an editorial entitled “Why Ellsworth?” 
digs up the bleached bones of the Al Sarena 
mines case in complaining about President 
Eisenhower's nomination of ex-Congressman 
Harris Elisworth, of Oregon, to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Ctvil Service Com- 
mission. Obviously, the Post is either not 
well informed on Al Sarena, Ellsworth and 
his record, or is carrying political bias to 
deplorable lengths. 

The Post might consider, for example, that 
it was legislation proposed by Representative 
Ellsworth which plugged the loophole in the 
laws by which scores of mining claims. 
patentees were enabled to harvest timber not 
needed for mining. Mr. Ellsworth's inter- 
vention with the Interior Department to 
clear up the Al Sarena claims, which ex- 
Secretary Chapman left buried in red tape 
and delay, was legitimate representation of 
a constituent’s interest. But the law needed 
tightening, and Mr. Ellsworth sponsored the 
bill to do it. 

There is no validity to the Post's assertion 
that Mr. Ellsworth's “role as a champion of 
private interests against public interest in 
natural resources administration and legisla- 
tion is not reassuring.” Mr. Ellsworth's 
honest and conscientious service in Congress 
for 14 years is appreciated by his colleagues 
and by citizens of Oregon. Oregon's Demo- 
cratic Senators have said they will not op- 
pose his nomination. 
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From the Denver Post of February 21, 1957] 
Wry Nor Mr. ELLSWORTH? 


President Eisenhower has nominated for- 
mer Representative Harris Elisworth, of Ore- 
gon, as a member of the Civil Service Com- 
mission along with Christopher H. Phillips 
and Frederick J. Lawton, the latter (a Demo- 
crat) for reappointment. 

The Washington Post and Times Herald 
approves the nominations of Phillips and 
Lawton, but questions the qualifications of 
Mr. Ellsworth on grounds that his role as a 
champion of private interests against public 
interests in natural resource administration 
and legislation is not reassuring.” The 
Washington paper mentions specifically Mr. 
Ellsworth's part in pressing for mining 
patents in the controversial Al Sarena case, 
which involved mining versus Oregon's 
timber resources. ; 

We are fully cognizant of Mr. Ellsworth's 
part in that case as we are with the details 
of the case itself. We are also aware that 
Mr. Ellsworth was charged with unduly fa- 
voring private timber owners who found 
themselves in conflict with the Forest 
Service, and why. But we do not believe 
that his views, with which we were also in 
varying degrees of dissent, either impugn 
his “general attitudes toward public respon- 
sibility and the spoils system," or reflect ad- 
versely on either his integrity or his ca- 
pabilities as a public servant. 

Mr. Ellsworth was defeated last November 
after 14 years in Congress. His retirement 
was said to be partly a result of his position 
on the foregoing issues and partly as a re- 
sult of a Democratic sweep that almost 
wholly swamped the Republicans of that 
State. Still, we believe Mr. Ellsworth is an 
honorable and dedicated man whose ap- 
pointment to the Civil Service Commission 
would be in the public interest. 

The Al Sarena mining case was a com- 
pound of then existing bad mining laws 
(since corrected) and errors of omission and 
commission not alone by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration but also by its predecessor. 
Harris Ellsworth was not alone responsible 
for real or imagined abuse of public policy 
if indeed responsibility, under circumstances 
then applying, can be fixed at all. And it is, 
in our opinion, nonsense to suggest that a 
man of great experience in the Congress, of 
demonstrated talents in government and of 
proven interest in the public welfare is dis- 
qualified” for administration of civil service 
by virtue of his views on natural resources. 
Mr. Ellsworth should be confirmed. 


Hyprocrisy—Where Is Thy Sting? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, for fur- 
ther comment on the moral tone of this 
administration, here is a good example 
from a recent newsletter of my good 
friend and distinguished colleague Sena- 
tor RICHARD L. NEUBERGER: 

HYPOCRISY—WHERE Is Tuy STING? 

From George Dixon's syndicated column of 
January 22, 1957, in the national capital's 
leading newspaper, the Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

“Champagne flowed like Niagara Falls at 
the inaugural balls last night, but not a 
bottle was in sight. President Eisenhower 
personally issued the order to keep those 
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bottles off the tables. He didn't want them 
showing up in photographs, Inaugural ball 
Officials kept close vigil all through the 
night. They wouldn't even let a bottle be 
brought up to a table. They insisted that 
the stuff be poured somewhere in outer dark- 
ness and then carted to the tables in cam- 
Ouflagons, The reason for the Presidential 
ban on bottles was that Ike was furious 4 
years ago over the vile vial pictures.” 

And, to herald this event, the following 
&ppeared in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald the day before the inaugural balls: 

“Also ‘on the house’ is champagne donated 
by California vineyard growers for a toast 
to President Eisenhower, This treat, much 
Protested by temperance organizations, won't 
be consumed in the Presidential presence 
because waiters have been instructed to keep 
Blasses out of sight when the Chief Execu- 
tive appears.” 

Alfred E. Smith was wet and unashamed. 
Herbert Hoover was dry and proud of it. 

ut. 


Some Chickens Coming Home To Roost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, February 24, 1957, in the New 
York Times, there appears an article by 
James Reston, entitled Some Chickens 
Coming Home To Roost,” which deplores 
the lack of a vigorous United States for- 
eign policy backed by the willingness to 
use force, if necessary, in support of just 
Compromises. I want to commend to the 
attention of my colleagues the points 
Made by this interesting article: 

Some CHICKENS COMING HOME To Roost 

Wasurncton, February 23.—There is an in- 
triguing and disturbing paradox in much of 
the reaction to President Eisenhower's pro- 
Posal to force Israel's troops back within their 
Own borders. 

This is that, while all well-informed ob- 
Servers agree that Israel should withdraw 
4nd that the President is now grappling 
More realistically with the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict than ever before, there is more opposi- 
tion to the President's Middle East policy 
than at any time since he took office and out- 
Spoken criticism against putting economic 
Pressure on Israel to rely on his promises. 

Why is this? How could it be that the 
Man who enjoys the overwhelming confidence 
Of the people of the United States cannot get 
the support of the Congress, the Canadians, 
the British, the French, the Danes and many 
Other sympathetic governments for his pro- 
Posals? $ 

WHAT ARE THE ANSWERS? 

There are a number of answers to these 
Questions, including the following: 

United States verbal promises are no longer 
As valuable as they once were on the inter- 
national market. The same goes for U. N. 
Tesolutions, The U. N. has been calling for 
an end to Egyptian commando raids on Israel 

Or years. The United States has supported 
these calls, but the raids have continued. 

The United Nations Security Council 
Passed a resolution in 1951 Calling on Egypt 
to stop blocking Israeli ships in the Suez 
Canal. The United States voted-for that 
resolution, but Egypt defied it for over 6 
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years, and the President, as late as the first 
week of this month, sald he didn’t know 
there was any such resolution. 

This is one answer which the Nation re- 


fuses to recognize; there is, to put it bluntly,. 


a crisis of confidence in United States lead- 
ership in the world. 


The proposals of the United States for the 
Gaza strip and the Gulf of Aqaba in the last 
2 weeks have, in the opinion of many ob- 
servers here, been more realistic than any- 
thing Mr. Eisenhower has proposed in the 
past. Mr. Dulles’ offer to establish freedom 
of navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba and try 
to get U. N. troops there and in the Gaza 
strip was perhaps the most imaginative 
stroke in the entire controversy, but it de- 
pends upon confidence in the will and ability 
of the United States to carry out its prom- 
ises through the U. N., and that confidence 
does not exist. 


PARADOX AND TRAGEDY 


In an administration that-has talked more 
of confidence and good faith than any other 
in the world, this is not only a paradox but 
a tragedy. 

For the fact is that there has been a notice- 
able change of heart here. The President 
and Mr. Dulles dre no longer prepared to ac- 
quiesce in Egypt's defiance of the right of free 
navigation in the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba. It is unfair to charge them, as some 
of Mr. Dulles’ detractors have done, with 
putting up bogus promises merely to entice 
the Israelis to withdraw. Therefore, many 
observers here think the Israelis have mis- 
judged the situation. But the issue of con- 
fidence remains, and it has not been re- 
moved by the President's solemn speech of 
Wednesday night. 

For this speech contained several things 
which have added to the sense of uneasiness 
about the conduct of American foreign pol- 
icy. The President implied that it was no 
argument to say that the U. N. should not 
put pressure on Israel since it did not put 
pressure on the Russians in Hungary, 

But last November he prociaimed after 
the invasion of Egypt: “We cannot subscribe 
to one law for the weak; another for the 
strong. * * * There can be only one law 
or there will be no peace.” 

Also, the speech not only contained a 
factual error suggesting that Ben-Gurion 
had broken his word to Mr. Eisenhower, but 
put the President in the position of inciting 
the U. N. to economic pressure on Israel 
before the possibility of negotiating a com- 
promise had been exhausted and before the 
question had even been discussed in detail 
with the other nations concerned. 

CONFIDENCE IN THE v. N.? 

More important, the President once more 
emphasized his determination to rely on the 
U. N. in dealing with Egypt, and ruled out 
the use of force in settling these interna- 
tional differences. And this has increased 
the general sense of uneasiness, for other 
Governments are more and more convinced 
that the United Nations, as presently con- 
stituted, is no substitute for vigorous United 
States diplomacy backed by the willingness 
to use force, if necessary, in support of just 
compromises. 

These are the things responsible men are 
saying here in private but seldom saying in 
public about the present situation. They 
are not saying that these things justify the 
mulish determination of Ben-Gurion to 
overplay his hand, or that the United States 
has not finally begun to grapple sincerely 
with a highly complex and tragic situation, 

But they are saying that noble pronounce- 
ments out of Washington are not enough to 
clear away the misunderstandings, illusions, 
hesitations, and mistrust, of the past. 
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Small Business Selling to Big Business— 
Is There a Future in It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Small Business Committee receives hun- 
dreds—I believe thousands—of letters 
from small-business people who have 
some specific and acute problem with 
which they need help. 

The committee also receives, however, 
many thoughtful letters from small-busi- 
ness people who are not asking for help, 
but are advancing constructive ideas to 
help others. Such a letter came to me 
on January 29 from a small-business 
man in Pennsylvania. I believe that the 
Members will find two points of interest 
in this letter. First, the writer advances 
an idea for forming local committees of 
small-business people within the local 
civic clubs, such as the Kiwanis Club. 
Second, all of the advertising and all 
of the special studies which we receive 
from the big corporations about how 
much they purchase or subcontract from 
small firms conveys to us a much rosier 
picture about big business purchasing 
from small business than thé small-busi- 
ness man encounters when he calls on 
the big corporate purchasing agent with 
catalogue and order book in hand. 

I would like to insert the letter at this 
point and then make a few concluding 
remarks: 

PURCHASING AGENTS Versus ADVERTISING 

DEPARTMENTS 
JANUARY 28, 1957. 

Iam watching with interest your commit- 
tee’s spendid work in exploring the complex 
problem of small business and realize that 
you have a tremendous task in working out 
how the small-business man may continue 
to survive in the ever-increasing economic 
bigness. 

We are small—with about 15 people on our 
payroll. We have our problems and are doing 
all we can in order to continue in business. 
It requires hard, persistent work to maintain 
our position in the business world. 

Our main competition is in the big firms 
in our field, However, in some ways, the 
very bigness of our competition works to our 
advantage. Like all small business we can 
offer a personalized service. In fact in some 
of our advertising we are starting to use the 
slogan “Small Business Gives You Personal 
Service.” 

In fact, this type of slogan, actually fol- 
lowed up, can be of value to small business, 

However, the one fact that I have been con- 
fronted with in my job of selling has been 
that of the lack of interest on the part of 
purchasing departments to give the small 
manufacturer consideration. The top offi- 
eers of a large corporation will advertise, telk 
about, and publish the fact we do this for 
small business. You go to these firms that 
are receiving from the Government money for 
the products that they can best produce, 
and when you talk about your product and 
service you notice a notable lack of interest 
because you are small. 

I feel that your committee, among many 
things, can do a job bringing to Government, 
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management and the public that small busi- 
ness is the basic foundation of our economy 
and that big business is the result of small 
business growing greater with the passage 
of time. So that encouragement to small 
business is good business. 

I feel very keenly about small business and 
only this week we are organizing a small- 
business committee in the Kiwanis Club of 
my hometown. We feel, that service clubs, 
being made up of small-business men in the 
main, have a common exchange of ideas that 
could result in worthwhile ideas that come 
from the grassroots. 

A small-business man is a “breed unto him- 
self,” for instance, as owner of this company 
of mine I must be financier, traffic manager, 
purchasing agent, production manager, sales- 
manager, new product developer—yes, even 
janitor. 

I must work with my hands and head. I 
must spend many, many hours reading and 
thinking of my business, My mind ts framed 
with a dollar mark because my time must 
be spent in thinking of money from every 
angle. 

However, I feel that small business will 
continue. We still have rugged people that 
don't want to be part of a big machine but 
want to get out and do something on their 
own—work for themselves—not beholden to 
anyone or corporation. They will do this de- 
spite the complex obstacles thrown in their 
way by current conditions, 

. * * * * 

Trusting that you'll find this of interest 
and will show that we in the small-business 
world are rooting for you and your efforts on 
our behalf. we are. 

Sincerely yours. 


BIG COMPANY BACK SCRATCHING 


The writer of this letter points out that 
in contrast to all of big business’ ad- 
vertising about its fondness for purchas- 
ing supplies and parts from small firms, 
the big corporations are in reality usu- 
ally not interested in the small firm’s 
product. He hopes that some means can 
be found for appealing to the big cor- 
porations to be more generous in this 
respect. I hope that this can be done, 
and I believe that to a certain degree 
such an appeal can succeed. 

There are terrific barriers, however, 
which the small-business man frequently 
does not appreciate. The fact is that 
a very large portion of the total volume 
of business transacted in the country 
today is buying and selling between one 
giant corporation and another. Fre- 
quetly there is reciprocal buying between 
a pair of giant corporations. Take for 
example the auto tire or the auto battery 
or other auto accessories which we might 
buy in the local filling station. Behind 
those products we find buying and sell- 
ing arrangements like this: A major oil 
company, or a pair of major oil com- 
panies, sell the raw stock for making syn- 
thetic rubber to one of the big rubber 
companies. Then the oil company buys 
auto tires—as well as batteries and other 
auto accessories—from its rubber com- 
pany- customer, for distribution through 
its retail gasoline stations. In other 
words, this is a packaged deal. The 
small-business man who makes things 
the rubber company makes, is wasting 
his time to try to sell to the oil company. 
And so, too, the small-business man who 
sells things the oil company sells is wast- 
ing his time trying to sell the rubber 
company. 

Our business system today is riddled 
with arrangements of this kind, but usu- 
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ally these arrangements are somewhat 
more complex, and their outlines are 
not so visible to the eye of the small-bus- 
iness man. There are complex financial 
ties where 1 big bank, or 1 big insurance 
company, is the financier of both the 
buyer and seller corporation; and there 
are other more elaborate reciprocal buy- 
ing-selling arrangements which parallel 
the elaborate patterns of interlocking 
boards of directors among the giant cor- 
porations. As arrangements of this kind 
spread and increase in the community, 
interest between and among the giant 
corporations becomes more closely knit 
and there is less and less opportunity 
for the small-business man, The quality 
of the service he offers and the price at 
which he can offer a product will have 
nothing to do with his breaking into a 
market like this. 

SMALL BUSINESS PEOPLE SHOULD DEVELOP THEIR 

OWN IDEAS 


As for the idea of establishing “small- 
business committees” within the local 
civic clubs, it seems to me this is both 
wholesome and constructive. Small- 
business people are extremely busy peo- 
ple. As this small-business man points 
out, in his own firm he must be “finan- 
cier, traffic manager, purchasing agent, 
production manager, sales manager, new 
product developer,” and “even janitor.” 
Being busy, the small-business man does 
not have sufficient time to keep informed 
on the general economic and legislative 
issues which affect his well-being. Con- 
sequently, small-business committees 
such as have been suggested should pro- 
vide an opportunity for small-business 
people to exchange information and dis- 
cuss their problems. This kind of ex- 
change of information and frank dis- 
cussion will not find a hospitable home 
in some of the national business organ- 
izations such as the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce. Such get-togethers among 
small-business men would, then, serve 
a very real need for giving expression to 
ideas coming up from the grass roots.” 
In the organizations I have just men- 
tioned, the ideas, the propaganda and 
the “party line” all seem to flow down 
from the top. 

I have heard many small-business 
people say that the giant corporations 
use these organizations to propagandize 
the small-business man against his own 
interests. 

I believe that the democratic processes 
provide our best assurance of progress, 
as well as our best safeguards against 
economic totalitarianism. Small-busi- 
ness people must learn to make the best 
uses of these processes. 


Meatpackers Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, in Presi- 
Gent Eisenhower's economic report 
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transmitted to Congress January 23, 
1957, he emphasized the importance of a 
competitive economy in producing the 
abundance we have enjoyed in America. 

The report states: 

The preservation and strengthening of 
competition must, therefore, be a leading ob- 
jective of public policy. * * * Vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws is basic to 
the obtainment of this objective, for threats 
of encroachment on competition are always 
present and assume constantly changing 
forms. 


Most of us in Congress are in agree- 
ment with this objective. However, 
there is an important area of our econ- 
omy which for decades has escaped anti- 
trust scrutiny or enforcement. This is 
the meatpacking industry. 

In the years prior to 1921 the Federal 
Trade Commission was vigorously inves- 
tigating monopolistic practices among 
the packers. The Justice Department 
brought antitrust suits against the Bis 
Five packers, and to escape prosecution 
they signed a consent decree in 1920 by 
which their activities were restricted. 

In 1921 the Packers and Stockyards 
Act transferred monopoly and fair-trade , 
control from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to the Department of Agriculture. 
However, Congress has never given the 
Department of Agriculture an appropri- 
ation for an enforcement staff. Thus, 
meatpacking is the only industry in 
America which escapes Government su- 
pervision of unfair trade practices by 
which giant companies can force small 
competitors out of business or artificially 
lower prices for produce sold to them. 

Today, Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and its antitrust subcommittee, 
and I are introducing identical bills to 
amend the antitrust laws so as to vest in 
the Federal Trade Commission jurisdic- 
tion to prevent monopolistic practices in 
the meatpacking industry. Senators 
ARTHUR V. WaTKINS and JosrpH C. 
O'MAHONEY are introducing the same 
bill in the Senate. 

Strict antitrust enforcement is urgent- 
ly needed, because the packing industry 
is heavily concentrated. This puts the 
consumers, the small independent meat- 
packers and the cattlemen in a vulner- 
able position. Ten national packers 
Slaughter 50 percent of the cattle, 60 
percent of the calves, 70 percent of the 
hogs, and 77 percent of the sheep under 
Federal inspection. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson is to be commended for his recent 
announcement that the Department is 
making a survey of activities and prob- 
lems concerning unfair trade practices. 
Secretary Benson has also indicated he 
expects to ask for funds to build an 
enforcement staff if that function re- 
mains in his Department. 

However, more economic and effective 
antitrust enforcement against the pack- 
ers over the long run would result from 
transferring enforcement to the Federal 
Trade Commission for the following 
reasons: 

First, the FTC could do the job with 
little or no expansion of staff, with con- 
sequent economy to the taxpayers. It 
has been estimated that for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to adequately assume 
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this enforcement would require an addi- 
staff of as high as 60 people. 
Second, scrutiny of unfair buying or 
Selling practices would likely be accom- 
Dlished with considerably greater ef- 
ency by an agency with decades of 
experience in antitrust enforcement than 
by a newly established organization. 
Third, over the long run the Depart- 
Ment might be restrained from pushing 
antitrust enforcement, because the suc- 
Cess of some Department activities, such 
as marketing news services and Federal 
t grading, requires cooperation of 
the meat packers. 
the summer and fall of both 
1955 and 1956 I spent considerable time 
Visiting with stockmen from most of the 
25 counties in my congressional district 
in Utah. There men are almost uni- 
versally requesting vigorous enforce- 
Ment of the antitrust laws against the 
t packers. In addition a growing 
list of powerful regional and national 
tavanizations is taking a strong stand in 
avor of the bill, which I am intro- 
ducing to transfer authority from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Fed- 
ral Trade Commission. These include 
the National Milk Producers Federation, 
the Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, the National Wool Growers Asso- 
elation and the United States Wholesale 
Grocers Association, 
e of this bill should mean added 
Protection to livestock producers, meat 
consumers, and independent packers. 


When College Boys Decide To Stay Down 
on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 
Mr. 


leas NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
8 ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
tne I include herewith an editorial en- 
sued “When College Boys Decide To 
tay Down on the Farm,” which ap- 
the in the February 19, 1957, issue of 
Ww. Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky.: 
HEN COLLEGE Boys Derr To Stay Down 
ON THE FARM 


ent Tecent poll of young men in colleges 
1 wed that 53 percent of those who are 
toners’ sons planned to make a career of 
Th ing. This is a notably high figure. 
pl © average was only 16 percent for boys 
Anning to follow their father's profession. 
wh ese are college boys, remember, boys 
teen have been away from home and have 
Uke. Something of the world. They are not 
e to be swayed completely by the old 
Danment that What was good enough for 
1 is good enough for me.” Young people 
tact, are seldom bound by such feelings of 
ition. 

ai must be true that these young men are 
1 g in terms of a genuine career of 
bens; A great many of them are taking 
5 lal training in agriculture, so that they 
Na enter their life's occupation at least as 
u prepared on the technical side as the 


Ave 
dute boy who goes into business or in- 
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There was a time when it was the less able, 
the less ambitious youths who Were more 
likely to stay on the family farm, while their 
brighter brothers sought their fortunes out 
in the world. Many became farmers by de- 
fault, because they had no other vocation, 
There are still some situations, of course, 
where opportunity is too restricted to sat- 
isfy a young man of ambition, especially 
where there is a big family living on a small, 
poor farm. But there is a significant trend 
of college-trained youths to go right back to 
the old home farm for a prosperous, happy 
life. 

Our cities have drained population from 
the farms for many years, Where 60 per- 
cent of Americans lived in rural areas in 1900, 
only 36 percent were there by mid-century. 

Yet agricultural production has gone on 
rising, due to new equipment and new 
methods of farming. Rural life has grown 
steadily less lonely, less isolated, less cut off 
from the main stream of America’s develop- 
ment. We have seen evidences that many 
of the young people now settling down on 
family farms are the cream of the crop. The 
farm contests run each year by the Courier- 
Journal, Louisville Times, and WHAS turn up 
a heavy proportion of young people as prize 
winners who are joining their fathers on the 
farm as a career. 

Loss of quantity in the farm population is 
not important if there is a steady gain in 
quality. We see that kind of gain on Ken- 
tuckiana farms, and we are happy about it, 


Impossible Job of Secretary of State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the New York Times magazine 
of February 24, 1957: 

IMPOSSIBLE JOB OF SECRETARY OF STATE 

(By Paul H. Nitze) 

WasHincTton.—President Eisenhower in a 
recent press conference described the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State of the United 
States as “the greatest and most important 
job in the world.” 

When the President made his statement 

main purpose undoubtedly was to em- 
8 his personal support for John Foster 
Dulles at a time when Mr. Dulles was under 
serious attack in the Congress and elsewhere, 
Furthermore, the President probably did not 
mean to suggest a comparison in greatness 
and responsibility between the office he him- 
self holds and that of his Secretary of State. 
Nevertheless, the description is not to be 
lightly dismissed. A strong case can be made 
that the office of Secretary of State of the 
United States is a more difficult office to fill 
well than the Presidency—that, if not the 
greatest, it is the world’s most difficult job. 
The most important exercise of the Presi- 
dent's power and responsibility, provided he 
decides not to do the job himself, is his 
choice of a Secretary of State. 

Clausewitz makes 3 pons in discussing 
mili tion a supreme com- 
eee direct, and supervise 8 to 
10 intermediate commanders, but that each 
of these intermediate commanders should 
not be assigned more than 4 subordinate 
units. His explanation was that an inter- 
mediate commander must look up as well as 
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down, that he must concern himself as much 
with his relationship to his commander as 
with his realtionship to his subordinates, and 
that the number of unts he can therefore 
direct is more limited than in the case of the 
supreme commander who needs only to look 
down. 

The relationships with which the Secretary 
of State must concern himself are many, but 
probably the first and most essential is that 
with his immediate superior, the President. 
The powers and responsibilities with which 
the Secretary of State is dealing derive almost 
entirely from those of the President. He 
acts in the President's name with authority 
delegated from the President or else the 
President acts in his own name but on the 
advice and recommendation of his Secretary 
of State. 

Any lack of understanding or of confidence 
between the two is a flaw that will rapidly 
undermine all possibility of successful con- 
duct of the Secretary of State’s office. When 
President Roosevelt ignored Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull on vital matters of for- 
eign policy Hull's usefulness as Secretary of 
State was seriously im When Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes slighted his 
obligations to keep President Truman fully 
informed and allowed doubt to arise as to 
whether he was fully refiecting Truman's 
wishes his usefulness as Secretary of State 
Was at an end. 

But this relationship up—to the source of 
his power and authority, to the office in 
which the responsibility for his actions and 
those of all his subordinates is centered—is 
only one of the many relationships that the 
Secretary of State must simultaneously 
cherish. .To the 15,000 members of the State 
Department and the Foreign Service the Sec- 
retary is the man in whose name and on 
whose responsibility all their actions are 
taken. A Secretary who permits lack of con- 
fidence, or misunderstanding, to arise be- 
tween himself and the organization of which 
he is the head soon finds himself in a very 
weak position. 

In his first speech to the State Department 
employees after he took office Mr. Dulles said 
he could take personal responsibility only 
for those matters of which he had personal 
cognizance. But it is impossible for the Sec- 
retary of State to divorce himself from re- 
sponsibility for what the organization as an 
organization does. He cannot possibly do 7 
everything himself. He must, to a large ex- 
tent, rely on others. He cannot avoid con- 
cerning himself with the competence and 
morale of the tion on which he and 
the President must rely for much of the de- 
velopment and execution of their policies. 
In this role the Secretary of State must be 
an executive, the second most important ex- 
ecutive, of the executive branch of the 
United States Government. 

The Secretary of State must concern him- 
self with two other sets of relationships of 
the utmost importance. One of these is in- 
ternal, within the United States, and finds 
its most critical expression in the Secretary's 
relations with Congress, particularly the 
Senate. The other is external, the Secretary's 
relations with the governments and peoples 
of the countries with whom the United States 
is allied or who are otherwise important to 
the conduct of our foreign policy. Both of 
these relationships are in part direct and per- 
sonal, and in part dependent on public opin- 
ion and thus on all those things that help to 
mold public opinion, including the press. 

During the years that Mr. Dulles served 
as special adviser to the Secretary of State 
in the Truman Administration he had an op- 
portunity to watch at first hand the develop- 
ment of these relations under Dean Acheson. 

It was my impression that Dulles found 
little fault, and in fact found much to praise, 
in the way Secretary Acheson handled his 
external relations, particularly his relations 
with the leading men of the countries allied 
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to us or uncommitted to either side. Dulles 
did, however, question Acheson’s success in 
handling his internal relations, particularly 
his relations with Congress and the press. 
It was Dulles’ view that the mounting bit- 
terness toward Acheson on the part of an 
important segment of Congress and the press 
was destroying His ability to carry out the 
courses of action on which he was embarked 
and therefore undermining his usefulness as 
Secretary of State. Dulles was determined 
not to repeat what he considered to be 
Acheson's errors in handling Congress and 
the press. 

The question remained, and still remains, 
whether it is possible for a Secretary of 
State simultaneously to maintain the good 
will of Congress and of the press, and also 
maintain the respect and confidence of our 
allies and friends abroad. 

There are those who believe that the job 
of the Secretary of State as it has evolved in 
the last 20 years is an impossible job. They 
say that one can conceive of a man—a first- 
class executive and leader of men, an expert 
in the field of foreign affairs—who is able to 
serve both as a loyal and dedicated staff officer 
to his President and as an execfitive and lead- 
er to his subordinates. They further say 
that it is possible to visualize this man con- 
ducting our foreign policy in a manner that 
merits and secures the respect of our friends 
and allies abroad and the fear and respect of 
our enemies. 

But, they say, to imagine that this same 
man can also manipulate, weave through, ac- 
commodate and placate the myriad pressures, 
prejudices and opinions that are to be found 
in Congress, the press and domestic public 
opinion is just asking too much. 

Some have suggested that what we need 
is a Secretary of State who has been through 
the domestic political mill, who has been 
elected to high office—either to the Senate 
or to a governorship—and who, because of 
this experience, will be better equipped to 
deal with the domestic scene and with Con- 
gress than any of our recent Secretaries 
of State have been. They argue that the Sec- 
retary of State, to be effective, must have 
domestic political power in his own right. 
They do not argue that experience and suc- 
cess in domestic politics are, by themselves, 
enough to qualify a man to be Secretary. 
They urge that he have this background in 
addition to all the other qualities necessary 
F the demands of his 
ob. 

Others would question whether such par- 
agons exist. They suggest that a choice has 
to be made, and that priority should be given 
to those qualities of character and experi- 
ence which best fit a Secretary of State to 
deal effectively with people and govern- 
ments abroad. After all, the prime business 
of a Secretary of State is the effective con- 
duct of our foreign relations. 

What are the qualities of character and 
experience that best qualify a Secretary of 
State for this part of his job, the guidance 
and conduct of United States policy in what 
the Supreme Court once called “this vast 
external realm?" 

I think most observers would probably list 
ccurage at the top of the list of essential 
qualities. The conflicting pressures on a 
Secretary of State are so intense, the issues 
he is dealing with so important, and the 
merits, costs and dangers of any course so 
dificult to sort out, that unless he has by 
innate character a disposition to energy, 
fortftude and consistency—in other words, 
courage—his guidance of foreign policy will 
fluctuate and be uncertain. 

In addition to consistency of policy, it is 
important that the policies pursued have a 
reasonable prospect of success, that they be 
based upon actual conditions and possibili- 
ties and not on prejudice, bias or lack of 
understanding. The Secretary of State is 
assisted by the full organization of the For- 
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eign Service, by the State Department staff 
in Washington and by the various intelli- 
gence agencies. They collect, digest and 
evaluate information. from a myriad of 
sources but, in the last analysis, it is the 
Secretary who must decide on the final eval- 
uation or recommend such a decision to the 
President. 

This kind of judgment requires something 
more than experience; it requires a particu- 
lar sensitivity, a power of intuition, an 
ability to put one’s self into another per- 
son's place, to see how a given course of 
action will appear not just to representa- 
tive Americans, but to people abroad—some 
friendly, some hostile, all human beings, but 
all having somewhat different backgrounds 
from ourselves. 

Combined with this sensitivity, a Sec- 
retary of State has to have somewhat the 
same capacity for toughness as a military 
commander. A general cannot hesitate to 
send a unit into an action that will almost 
certainly result in its destruction, if that 
action is necessary to the success of his over- 
all strategy. From time to time, a Secre- 
tary of State is called upon to make deci- 
sions requiring a similar toughness of spirit. 
He is in no position to give orders to any 
foreign citizen or official; therefore this 
toughness often finds expression in a well 
developed ability to say no, but it is tough- 
ness nevertheless. 

If one were to ask foreign observers, observ- 
ers basically friendly to our interests, what 
quality in a United States Secretary of State 
is most important, I believe they would say 
honesty. A reputation for honesty has long 
been stressed by students of diplomatic his- 
tory as being the key to success in diplo- 
macy and statesmanship. It is not that the 
diplomat or statesman should be a blabber- 
mouth or have no secrets. It is that the 
statesman and the diplomat are presumed to 
have considered their remarks before they 
make them, to be precise in giving expression 
to their thoughts, and to mean what they 
say. 

Even in negotiations between basically 
hostile states, a high degree of precision in 
expression is necessary if misunderstandings 
leading to consequences desired by neither 
side are to be avoided. In the conduct of 
alliance diplomacy, and particularly in the 
case of a nation that plays a role of leader- 
ship in a coalition or system of alliances, 
precision of expression and a reputation for 
honesty are absolutely essential. 

It is important at this point to draw a dis- 
tinction between that precision of expression 
which one finds in the fine print of a legal 
contract and precision of expression which 
conveys in a politically significant manner 
the meaning one intends. Henry L. Stimson, 
when he was Secretary of War, was asked to 
approve a statement that his staff had pre- 
pared. When he objected that it was un- 
clear, members of his staff pointed out that 
all the points he had in mind were covered 
somewhere in the language they had pre- 


His reply was that in the world of politics 
one should never forget that any public 
statement is to be judged as though it were 
a poster, not a photograph. The overall im- 
pression, not just the detailed words, must 
correspond with the thought that is in- 
tended. 

It would be wrong, of course, merely to 
stress honesty and precision of expression 
without regard to the content of what the 
Secretary of State wants to express. People 
abroad are fundamentally interested in two 
questions. The first question is whether we 
in the United States consider them to be 
part of the group in whose behalf we are 
conducting our policy of leadership, or 
whether we view them as mere counters to be 
played this way or that in a game in which 
they really have no part. 

The essence of leadership is to promote 
successfully the basic interests of those one 
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is attempting to lead. If the developing 
course of history has thrown on the United 
States the burden of leading a coalition of 
those who do not wish to accept Soviet 
hegemony in the world, then the Secretary 
of State must have a sufficiently broad point 
of view to associate himself with the basic 
interests of the members of that coalition. 
He must be tough in saying no to those who 
would have him espouse interests that are 
partial and are not basic. Interests that 
really are vital to the members of the coali- 
tion must be vital to our Secretary of State, 
and to us, if we propose effectively to lead 
the coalition. 

The second question in which people 
abroad are interested is whether as a country 
we have the will and the determination to 
carry out the policies that we purport to 
be pursuing. A Secretary of State who 
promises more than he can deliver debases 
the currency of our prestige as a country. 
Every concrete success of our foreign policy 
tends to improve our chances of further suc- 
cess. The close balancing of stated objec- 
tives with capacity for performance is an art 
that the Secretary of State must constantly 
have in mind. 

Our ideal Secretary of State, then, is a man 
of many and seemingly contradictory vir- 
tues. He is a loyal subordinate to his chief 
while he is a leader and executive of the 
State Department and Foreign Service. He is 
courageous, and he is sensitive. He is hon- 
est, and he is precise and careful in his 
expression. He is broadminded, and he is 
tough. Perhaps one should add one other 
set of virtues. He must be proud and he 
must be humble. Without pride, he would 
be unable to face the responsibilities that 
press upon him. Without humility, he would 
crack under the strain. 

In practice no actual Secretary of State 
will fully meet our ideal, He will have great 
strengths and he will have weaknesses. The 
task of good government organization is to 
make it possible for human beings to carry 
superhuman responsibilities. The President, 
the White House staff, and the leaders of the 
political party in power can carry a major 
part of the burden of protecting the Secre- 
tary of State from unfair congressional pres- 
sures and criticism. 

The State Department and the Foreign 
Service can assist the Secretary of State to 
the limit of their ability in the actual for- 
mulation and conduct of policy. Our friends 
abroad are willing to do what they can to 
help if given a chance. It is only as a team 
that the job can possibly be done at all. 
The Secretary of State must permit—and 
help—the other members of the team to help 
him. Personal diplomacy is not enough. 
But even if he seeks and receives the fullest 
“assistance others can give him, the unavoid- 
able pressure of responsibility and burden of 
decision upon the Secretary of State make 
his job, if not the greatest, probably the 
most important, and certainly the most difi- 
cult, in the world. 


Twenty-four-Hour Quarantine Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 4249, 
the 1957 deficiency appropriations bill, is 
in conference. On the last printed House 
Calendar I received it showed no House 
conferees had yet been appointed. I 
trust this matter will be taken care of 
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Sbeedily, and agreement reached. In 
Particular I want to stress the desirability 
Of retaining a provision for reestablish- 
Ment of 24-hour quarantine service. The 
February 21, 1957, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune contained the following 
article which explains this service: 
More QUARANTINE SERVICE 

Steamship lines and shippers in Ameri- 
Can ports have been trying for a number of 
years to obtain 24-hour quarantine service, 

tead of being limited to the hours be- 
tween 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. Passenger vessels 

ving at other hours can obtain radio 
Clearance if there is a doctor aboard, but the 
Many freighters carrying the cargo which 
Constitutes the bulk of the traffic cannot. 

ey must anchor, in the case of New York, 
CR Quarantine on Staten Island until the 
Station opens in the morning, and then, ar- 
Tiving at their piers at 10 or 11 a. m., lose 
Practically half a day in unloading. 

Not that the lines haven't been willing to 
Pay overtime if additional doctors were avail- 
reg between 6 p. m. and 6 a.m. But article 

01 of the World Health Organization states 
t no charge shall be made for medical 
€Xaminations such as those required by the 
Quarantine Inspection Service. Otherwise 
the line would be glad to reimburse the 
Toment for the extra service because of 
Savings in quicker unloading, loading and 

8 und, which have been estimated at 
10 million a year. They already do so in 
the Case of customs and immigration officials. 

The supplementary appropriations bill 
Passed earlier this week has an item of $67,- 
500 inserted by the Senate for just such pur- 

- This will provide round-the-clock 
iRepection until June 30, and a $150,000 
tem for the next fiscal year has been in- 
Cluded in President Eicenhower's new budget. 
Representative PéLLY, of Washington, 
Pointed out, it is false economy not to provide 
inspection in view of the large subsidy 
Which our merchant marine receives from 
the Government. Increased costs simply 
higher subsidies, and if an appropria- 

uon of $150,000 will save the merchant ma- 
an estimated $10 million, if not more, it 
Should certainly be included in the bill which 
— goes to the President for his signa- 


More Oil Pipelines Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


I Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
1 have a unanimous- consent request that 
reel sure will be welcomed by all. It is 
or permission to insert in the CONGRES- 
Stonan Recorp the remarks of Gen. 
€st O. Thompson, of the Railroad 
Commission of the State of Texas, at a 
meeting of the Panhandle Chapter of the 
exas Society of Professional 
&t Amarillo, Tex., February 22, 1957. 
General Thompson, a recognized and un- 
phallenged expert on oil and gas mat- 
ers the world over, is a beloved and 
onored son of the Panhandle of Texas, 
see one of which we are deeply proud. 
recently appeared before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
erce as a witness to testify con- 
cerning the oil problems that grew out 
or the closing of the Suez Canal. His 
Concise, but complete explanation of the 
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situation measurably eased much of the 
fear and trembling that had been gener- 
ated by many unfounded and unwar- 
ranted statements on that subject matter. 

His splendid remarks well illustrate 
the clear and brilliant thinking of a pub- 
lic servant dedicated to his task and to 
his country. I am pleased and honored 
to have the opportunity to make these 
available to all Americans: 

More Or PIPELINES NEEDED 


(An address, by Ernest O. Thompson, Texas 
railroad commissioner, before Panhandle 
Chapter, Texas Society of Professional En- 
gineers, Amarillo, Tex., February 22, 1957) 


It is a great pleasure always to discuss our 
oll problems. Today oil of the Middle East 
has world attention. The stoppage of Suez 
Canal emphasizes this point. Europe's oil 
supply was interrupted, Since November 1, 
29 million barrels of crude and products have 
gone to Europe from the United States. Per- 
sian Gulf oil has had to be diverted around 
Africa to Europe. But the job has been 
done. The lesson learned was the need of 
more pipelines. This applies here at home 
and in the Middle East. 

Petroleum has become increasingly impor- 
tant in the life of everyone in America and 
throughout the world. Our ever-expanding 
peacetime economy and our national security 
in time of war depend upon petroleum. In 
the United States the oll consumption is in- 
creasing 5 percent per year. In Europe and 
Asia the rate of increase is 12 percent annu- 
ally. By 1975 the United States will need 14 
million barrels of oil per day. That is nearly 
double our present oil production in the 
United States. We can find the oil, but we 
must have adequate pipelines to move it 
safely and cheaply. Without gasoline and 
lubricating oil, even the atomic bomb could 
not be delivered by ship, plane, truck, or 
tank. Therefore, even with the atomic 
weapons, we must have gasoline and oil to 
carry them to the point where they will be 
delivered most effectively to preserve the 
peace of the free world. 

At this point I make reference to a top 
editorial in the Houston Chronicle under 
date February 20, 1957, on page 6B, entitled 
“Texas Doing Its Part in Oil Emergency, 
Thompson Shows": 

“The tirade of abuse directed at Texas oll 
producers and the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion should stop now that Gen, Ernest O. 
Thompson of the commission has given the 
facts to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and high administra- 
tion officials. 

“As Representative WALTER ROGERS of Texas 
said Saturday, if one listened to charges 
made by some Congressmen and some East- 
ern and European newspapers, he would 
think that the entire continent of Europe 
was freezing to death and that Texas had 
cornered the entire fuel market and was re- 
fusing to make it available to the cold and 
hungry. 

“General Thompson set the record straight. 
He told how Texas had increased its produc- 
tion at least 270,000 barrels daily since the 
European emergency arose and would have 
raised it higher if transportation had been 
available. 

“Europe's oil shortage is due in no part to 
American indifference or rapacity. It was 
caused, of course, by the sinking of ships in 
the Suez Canal and the blowing up of the 
Iraq pipeline in Syria. Europe is still on 
short oil rations, despite American efforts to 
make up the deficit, because the pipelines 
and tankers are not available to get all the 
oil she wants to her. The shortage currently 
is about 250,000 barrels a day, but this will 
be erased shortly, barring further political 
troubles, by clearing of the canal and repairs 
to the pipelines. 

“Representative Rocers brought up an- 
other point. He said that this country still 
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is importing almost 900,000 barrels of oil 
daily, and that if 30 percent of this quantity 
could be diverted to Europe, the situation 
there would be relieved. 

“Meanwhile, there would be less criticism 
of the oil industry for the recent increases 
in prices of crude of] and gasoline if people 
would read the facts and figures. 

“Compared with the prices of almost every- 
thing else, and considering the increased 
costs incurred by the industry, oil prices 
have been overdue for an increase for some 
time. Rising stocks of oil had operated to 
prevent a raise in prices. The price rose 
when the overhanging supplies were cleared 
out by the European demand." 

We are in perilous times, and conserya- 
tion of oil and gas becomes increasingly im- 
portant each day. When World War II came, 
it was found that by careful conservation of 
oil and gas by the Railroad Commission of 
Texas for 10 long years prior to Pearl Harbor 
we had been able to bulld up in Texas a 
dally reserve oil-producing ability of 1 
million barrels per day; and never at any 
time did Texas fail to supply every barrel of 
oil that was needed. Sixty percent of the 
overseas tonnage during World War II was 
composed of petroleum and its products, and 
80 percent of this petroleum and the prod- 
ucts thereof came from Texas oil fields. 

Today we are faced with a situation where 
Europe, by the closing of the Suez Canal, has 
been cut off from its oil supply that formerly 
came through this route. Diversions of 
Middle East oil have had to be made around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and additional pe- 
troleum and products have had to be sent 
to Europe from the United States. We have 
sent about 29 million barrels to date. This 
burden has fallen largely upon Texas be- 
cause of the fact that our uction was 
great and that our pipelines led to the gulf 
coast. We again had the reserve producing 
ability built up by conservation. 

Last week I was invited to appear before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives to discuss some of the, problems 
that have come up with this clos of the 
Suez Canal. 

I made that appearance after having been 
graciously introduced by our distinguished 
Speaker of the House, the Honorable Sam 


Rarngunx, and I was vouched for by our ma- 


jority leader in the Senate, the Honorable 
LYNDON JOHNSON. 

These endorsements helped me greatly. 

I opened my statement by saying that I 
was glad to learn that our Government was 
requesting that refinery runs of crude oil be 
reduced and that the cut of the throughput 
be changed to make less gasoline per barrel 
of crude. This will help work off gasoline 
stocks and replenish residual oils to be sent 
to Europe. They say they don't want gaso- 
line. They want crude. 

I stated also that I was glad to learn that 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, which is 
an executive arm of the President, had di- 
rected that a study be made to divert Vene- 
zuelan crude imports from this country di- 
rectly to Europe instead of bringing this 
crude to the United States and then loading 
up these ships with American crude to be 
sent to Europe. 

I am encouraged to believe that both of 
these objectives will be achieved. 

I told the committee that we had in Texas 
8,344 unconnected oil wells in the State, and 
I brought out with all the emphasis that I 
could that the most important thing that 
could be done for our national security at 
this time would be to immediately construct 
& crude oll pipeline from Texas to the east 
coast—and by the east coast I mean Phila- 
delphia or that neighborhood so that, come 
war, if war should come, we would not be 
faced with the same difficulty that we faced 
in World War U of having to build oil pipe- 
lines after the war started. You will re- 
member we had to build the Big and Little 
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Inch both from Texas to the East after the 
war started by reason of evermounting sink- 
ings of tankers by German submarines, even 
right off the coast of Florida within plain 
sight of people on land. The pipelines did 
the job. 

Reliable information is that Russia has 
constructed more than 400 new submarines 
aimed at the destruction and sinking of oil 
tankers with the view of leaving our Army, 
Navy, and Air Corps short of fuel and im- 
mobilizing them. 

I told the committee that I thought the 
inquiry they were making was timely, and 
that if the construction of a big inch crude 
pipeline from Texas to the east coast could 
come out of their proceedings that it would 
be worth all the effort. A new pipeline to 
the west coast has been announced already. 

The committees of Congress are composed 
of serious-minded men. These committees 
study their assignments with all the care 
that is possible to be put into critical, care- 
ful, constructive study. The Congress fol- 
lows their committee recommendations. 

Our Texas delegation is keenly attentive 
to the interests of Texas and to the security 
of our Nation; and as such, naturally, they 
are keenly interested in seeing that Texas 
oil production is properly protected. 

I told the committee that I took a good 
deal of pride and happiness and satisfaction 
in the fact that fhe judgment of the Texas 
Railroad Commission had been vindicated in 
that we did not jump in suddenly and raise 
Texas allowables to a point where we could 
not move the oll in November, December, 
and January, and that excessive stocks in 
gasoline should be worked off. 

Crude oil stocks today are 250,927,000 
barrels in tanks above ground. That is 1 
percent less than they were this time a year 
ago. However, the reduction in crude stocks 
in the last 5 weeks has been very consider- 
able. Texas crude stocks were drawn down 
more than 200,000 barrels per day during 
February. ö 

Crude stocks are today 10 million barrels 
below whag should be called minimum work- 
ing stocks. This great reduction in stocks of 
crude and the great reduction in residual 
fuel oil and the shortage of crude oil on the 
coast were the reasons that your Railroad 
Commission increased the daily production 
of Texas crude for the month of March by 
210,000 barrels per day at our hearing on 
Tuesday of this week. There was a firm 
market demand for this crude. There was 
no dissent among the purchasers. There are 
some who indicated at the first instant that 
they wanted somewhat less, but said that 
they had a firm demand for the additional 
crude if we would allow it to be produced; 
and the testimony was that 210,000 addi- 
tional barrels could be produced without 
waste and that much could be transported 
to the coast or to the North, then down the 
Mississippi River. 

The reason that we have large stocks of 
gasoline on hand at this time, to my mind, 
is as follows: After World War II the Gov- 
ernment of the United States encouraged 
refiners to add an additional 1 million bar- 
rels’ refining capacity to their plants in the 
United States, giving them, in most in- 
stances, appreciated depreciation, on the 
theory that they were national-security war- 
time facilities and would not be needed for 
peacetime. But these refiners, once they get 
a plant built, cannot resist the temptation 
to run the refinery at full capacity once the 
stills are fired up. 

This is the reason that I have been push- 
ing the idea of trying to get our Govern- 
ment to urge European buyers to buy more 
gasoline and less crude. But Europe, as 
usual, wants to run their refineries full tut 
even at the expense of our refiners having to 
run at less than capacity. 

I told the congressional committee that 
I was not alarmed at the situation at all, 
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that our Railroad Commission had proceeded 
with caution about increasing allowables. 
Texas has contributed as we saw the need, 
in view of the testimony presented before 
our Commission. We carried out our stat- 
utes clearly and fully, because we believe 
that our Government is one of laws and not 
a government of men. 8 

We have proceeded in our hearings in an 
orderly fashion. Notice is given of the hear- 
ing at which the allowable will be consid- 
ered. Witnesses are required to testify under 
oath and are cross-examined thoroughly. A 
record is made; and we make a finding of 
fact and conclusions of law, and on that we 
base our order. 

I told the committee that I further belleve 
that most of the so-called crisis was a news- 
paper crisis, because it made good scare 
headlines; and I felt that the Government 


nad not given out full and complete infor- 


mation on the oil-lift movements to Europe. 

And with that I closed my statement. 
That took me about 15 minutes. And for 2 
hours and a half I was quizzed and ques- 
tioned by every member of the committee. 
I must say that they were very courteous. 
They were anxiously and earnestly seeking 
to get all the information they could on this 
oil situation. 

I think these hearings are good, but they 
are exhaustive and exhausting on the wit- 
ness. 

I want my friends here to know that we 
are not running out of oil. We have great 
ofl reserves in this country—a total of 32 
billion barrels, 15 billion barrels of which 
are located in Texas. In 1956 the United 
States produced 2.5 billion barrels, of which 
Texas produced 1.1 billion barrels. 

For many years after oil was discovered in 
Pennsylvania in 1869, people were interested 
only in securing coal oil or kerosene to light 
their lamps. The gasoline went down the 
creeks of Pennsylvania. Then when the 
inventive genius of man brought forth the 
internal combustion engine, gasoline was re- 
quired to motivate and power these internal 
combustion engines in automobiles and 
other installations. 

Accordingly, the maker of all good and 
perfect gifts permitted man to discover the 
great Spindletop field in 1901, which f ur- 
nished the oll to make the gasoline for the 
beginning of the gasoline age. Then later 
on came in the great Panhandle oll field; 
still later the east Texas oil feld. About 
the time we thought oil was getting scarce, 
Canada came in with great discoveries. 
Then Venezuela had brought in great dis- 
coveries prior thereto. And then, to cap it 
all off, there have been discovered around 
the shores of the Persian Gulf more than 
200 billion barrels of oll reserves where they 
are producing today—or were producing just 
before Suez—approximately 3 million bar- 
rels per day, which is a little less than the 
State of Texas produces. 

With good conservation methods that we 
practice and require to be practiced in Texas, 
and which are being followed in many other 
States of the Union and parts of the world, 
we are able to get out of the reservoir 3 or 
4 times as much of the oil in place as was 
formerly recovered under old open-flow con- 
ditions. This is because of better methods 
of maintaining reservoir energy, which is the 
pressure at the bottom of the hole in the 
producing formation. 

This is the story of conservation and the 
present oil situation. 


The pressing need for our ever-expanding 
peacetime economy and the imperative need 
and requisite essential for our national se- 
curity and that of the free world is more 
and bigger oil pipelines. We are at our pipe- 
line capacity when Texas’ March allowable 
production starts to flow. Come war, tankers 
will be sunk by enemy submarines. We must 
at once construct a big pipeline from Texas 
to the eastern coast. 


February 25 
Strife Over Our Middle East Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith a column by Frank R. Kent, 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on Sunday, February 24: 

STRIFE Over MIDDLE East PLAN 


In ignorant fury against John Foster 
Dulles, and by reason of reluctance to sup- 
port the President, even on a question thay 
should be high above politics, there is a cer- 
tain type of Democrat apparently willing 
wholly to ignore logic and truth. A striking 
example of this is given in the Democratic 
opposition, in and out of the Senate, to the 
Eisenhower-Dulles resolution concerning the 
Middle East problems that appear to threaten 
the peace of the world. 

This resolution, as has been repeatedly 
stated—and without contradiction—does not 
confer upon the President any powers that 
he does not already possess. It merely serves 
notice to the world that should he deem it es- 
sential to use these powers, the Congress 
would be with him. In other words, in a 
crisis on foreign policy, the United States will 
always be found united, Aside from the fact 
that the President's resolution seemed in- 
disputably sound, this was the reason it 80 
promptly gained press and popular support 
all over the country. So clear was it that the 
people generally approved the resolution and 
wanted it adopted by Congress that the 
House committee favorably reported it, and 
the House quickly passed it by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. Also, it was endorsed by Demo- 
cratic Speaker Sam RAYBURN, by ex-President 
Harry Truman, and a good many others. 

DIFFERENT STORY IN SENATE 


There was, however, a very different story 
when the resolution hit the Senate. There 
it fell into the hands of the truculent and 
intolerable Democratic Senators, HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, and Morse, of Oregon, who 
apparently are equally convinced that every- 
thing about Mr. Eisenhower is evil and that 

anything he proposes must necessarily be op- 
posed and torn to pieces if it can be done. 
Certainly that seems the view of Adlai 
Stevenson, recently defeated for the Presi- 
dency by Mr. Eisenhower so overwhelmingly 
as almost to establish a record. It also ap- 
pears the view of Chairman Paul Butler of 
the Democratic National Committee, of 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, and others of the left- 
wing New Dealers, of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and most of the New Deal labor politicians 
who see in the Democratic Party their real 
political future, when organized labor wiil 
come into its own and run the country with- 
out opposition—save only such as occurs in 
its own ranks. 


DELAY WILL PLEASE RUSSIA 


The first thing that occurred was a violent 
name-calling debate in the Senate commit- 
tee during which Senator Lonc, Democrat of 
Louisiana, asked Secretary Dulles if the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had a right to station 
troops in Iceland during World War II. Mr. 
Dulles simply replied that he did not know. 
On this basis Senator Lone told the Senate 
“this was a falsehood and everyone in the 
committee room knew it was not true.” 
Senator Lone offered nothing whatever to 
support his statements. Then Senator 
Morse, of Oregon, probably the most violent 
and virulent of all the Senators, proceeded 
to call Mr. Dulles’ testimony an “outrageous 
lies.” Later the Washington Star character- 
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ized this sort of talk as a barroom debate 
and expressed the view that Mr. Dulles’ 
Teputation for integrity and veracity was 
fufficiently established not to be damaged by 
attacks from such antagonists. It also 
Voiced the conviction that the level of the 
debate would not be raised by the new 
amendment to the Eisenhower-Dulles resolu- 
tion. This amendment, offered by Senator 
Huwrnrer, seeks to clarify the amendment 
Offered by Senator Furnnianr. “No one, we 
think,” said the Star, will ever know what 
this amendment really means.” 

There still seems every reason to believe 
that the President’s resolution. will even- 
tually pass in a shape satisfactory to him. 
But apparently now it will not be without a 
Period of delay and denunciation well calcu- 
lated to please the Soviet and to bolster and 
Nourish the propaganda of our enemies 
everywhere. It seems typical of those who 
Profess and aspire to lead the Democratic 

y these days. But it seems unlikely to 
Succeed—even with the aid of the self- 
admitted economist, Senator Doveras, of 
Minois, 


Federal N Entitled to Pay 
Adjustment 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a salary 
increase for Federal employees whose 
Positions are subject to the Classification 
Act is amply justified. I am proposing 
a formula for such an increase in H. R. 
5243, which I introduced on February 22. 

Congress has provided pay raises for 

employees in recent years, but at 

time were they sufficient to restore 

their salaries to their prewar level of 

Purchasing power, They have to wait 

long for each increase for the raise 

give them any lasting benefit. For 

t reason there should be no delay in 

action on this matter as soon as 
Possible. 

The bill I have introduced would in- 
Crease the first $2,500 of salary by 10 per- 
Cent. That part of total salary which 
Exceeds $2,500 would be increased by 
2415 percent. In the case of a salary 
Now in excess of $7,500 that portion above 
$7,500 would be increased by 27 percent. 

us the employee now receiving $3,415, 
the entrance raté for grade GS-4, would 
receive $250 as 10 percent of the first 
52.500 of his total salary and an addi- 
$224 as 24% percent of the $915 


by which his salary exceeds $2,500. His 


raise would be $474. 

In the first four grades the proposed 
increases would be well substantiated by 
the increased cost of living and the over- 

ll advance of productivity. Raises in 
middle grades would be brought up 
hi approximate equality with the cost-of- 
ving level of salaries for the same grades 
in 1939, Hawever, even at the rates of 
rease I am proposing, the salaries 
Provided would not be sufficient to with- 
pond even a further small increase in 
ving costs. 

The entrance salary for grade GS-7 

Would be increased by only $71 a year 


above the amount needed to restore the 
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rate for that grade to its purchasing 
power in 1939. In grade GS-9 the pro- 
posed rate would be only $10 above the 
1939 cost-of-living level. 

The salary problem is a very real and 
pressing problem. For the Government 
it is a matter of attracting and holding 
employees who are qualified and reliable. 
The Government has been fortunate in 
being able to recruit many unusually 
capable employees. They are in fact 
dedicated to the public service. But the 
Government should not exploit this at- 
traction which the public service may 
have over and above the remuneration 
which it offers. 

For the employees it is a matter of 
simple justice. Workers outside the 
Government service have received in- 
creases well above those in the Federal 
service. We cannot match industry in 
paying the salaries offered persons in the 
higher administrative and professional 
positions, but there is not the slightest 
reason we cannot do as well or better 
than industry in paying employees in the 
first few grades of the Classification Act 
salary schedule. 

In searching for a solution to the im- 
mediate pay problem, we should keep 
clearly in mind that the maintenance of 
buying power is common to all who earn 
a livelihood. Prices of commodities and 
services which people generally need for 
ordinary comfort have risen consider- 
ably since the end of World War II. The 
trend upward has not ended. This fact 
has only one meaning—a pay increase is 
needed now and it should be large enough 
to prevent Federal employees from con- 
tinuing to lose a sizable portion of the 
purchasing power of their salaries in 
earlier years. 


Naval Flight Training Program Should 
Be Reviewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an article which appeared in 
the magazine, Nation’s Business. In this 
article the assertion is made that the 
Navy could save $7 million by employing 
civilian contract schools in their train- 
ing program. If this is true, I feel thata 
thorough investigation should be made 
into the Naval Training Program. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have 
served as a naval aviator, and admittedly 
the Navy does have an outstanding 
training program, However, $7 million 
is a tremendous expenditure, and in my 
opinion, the Navy should be required to 
explain why they are unable to train 
aviators competitively, or why they have 
not enacted the recommendations of this 
civilian report. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including this ar- 
ticle in the Recorp today, as I feel it 
should be called to the attention of my 
colleagues, The article is as follows: 
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Navy Resecrs $7 MILLION SAVING—CIVILIAN 
SURVEY MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS UPSET- 
TING TRADITIONAL TRAINING METHODS 


A pian that could save at least 7 million 
tax dollars a year is being bypassed by the 
United States Navy. 

Such a saying would be equal to all the 
Federal taxes that approximately 26,600 aver- 
age American families will pay this year. 

The survey which recommends the cost- 
reduction changeover is classified and the 
Navy refuses to make it public. 

The Navy's official position, in classifying 
the survey, is that it involves national se- 
curity. 

This has aroused some officials who say 
that the classification stamp in this case is 
merely a convenient means of avoiding adop- 
tion of the survey’s recommendations. 

The study involves the primary training of 
new fliers. The Navy spends a great deal 
more to train a new flier than the Air Force 
spends, and the report reveals that the Air 
Force primary training system is more 
efficient. 

The Air Force provides primary flight train- 
ing through privately operated contract 
schools. 

The classified study concludes that it is 
not only feasible and practical for the Navy 
to do likewise but that a substantial saving 
could be achieved. 

Not intended as purely a dollar comparison, 
the study also concludes that contract flight 
training is actually better than the present 
Navy program. 

The Air Force, which now trains all its 
new pilots with civilian instructors, has grad- 
uated about 285,000 military aviators trained 
in this manner. The Army, after evaluating 
the Air Force contract plan, will switch to 
civilian teachers for helicopter and fixed 
wing pilot training in January. 

In addition, college students in Air Force 
and Army Reserve Officers' Training Corps 
units at universities across the Nation will 
be offered flight training this year for the 
first time. This training will be handled by 
civilian instructors. 0 

The Navy says it has no plans to provide 
ROTC flight training at universities. 

Although $7 million would appear to be 
a small saving when compared to total Fed- 
eral expenditures of almost $70 billion an- . 
ticipated for the year ending next June 30, 
it could help to make an impressive dent 
in the rising cost for the operation and 
maintenance of the United States Military 
Establishment. 

Major national defense during the current 
fiscal year is expected to cost $40.8 billion. 
That's about 60 percent of all 1957 Federal 
expgnditures, and $454 million higher than 
the administration anticipated earlier. 

All phases of naval flight training will cost 
the taxpayers about $91 million this year, 
compared to $87 million during fiscal year 
1958. Ot that sum, the proportion which 
will go for training new filers is a large 
question mark. It could be anywhere be- 
tween $40 million and $55 million—depend- 
ing on which source you ask. 

One official Pentagon source says: “The 
Navy's latest figure on the cost of 18-month 
training program which leads to designa- 
tion as a naval aviator is $89,500 per 
student.” 

Another says the figure is $68,000. 

A third says the figure cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

Comparable Air Force training averages 
$40,000 per student, of which $8,872 goes for 
the cost of primary training. 

The Navy told Nation’s Business that it 
could not say what proportion of the total 
pilot cost is attributable to the primary 
phase. 

Although it appears that the Navy could 
reduce its cost for training new pilots, some 
top naval officers are so thoroughly against 
the contract plan that the survey seemed 
doomed before it arrived in the Pentagon. 
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One high naval officer told Natlon’s Busi- 
ness: 

“I find it dificult even to talk about the 
matter. It’s so dead set against the contract 
plan that I can't discuss it without emotion.” 

Even before the survey was completed, 
another high officer of the Navy expressed 
his opposition to the contract concept. He is 
Capt. R. E. Riera, Chief of Staff, Naval Air 
Training Command. x 

He told a news conference at Pensacola, 
Fla., where the Navy teaches primary flying: 
“The Air Force was forced against its wishes 
to go into civilian flying school contracts 
for its primary training. 

“We believe that our primary training is 
better than that of the Air Force. We be- 
lieve also that there would not be a cost 
variation of as much as five percent between 
the two systems.” $ 

Later, when the report—made by Robert 
Heller & Associates, of Cleveland—was de- 
livered to the Pentagon, the Navy classified 
it. Although it was expected that the Navy 
soon would declassify the report, it has not 
done so. 

The Navy told Nation’s Business: It 
is apparent that cost studies conducted 
in the past are invalid and their release 
would serve no useful purpose.” 

The Navy also says: The study of costs of 
civilian contract training contains some in- 
accuracies since certain hidden costs were 
not considered.” 

The Navy does not identify hidden costs 
and does not explain why any costs should 
have been hidden from the Heller firm which 
it was paying $40,000 for a survey. 

The study served a useful purpose, the 
Navy continues, because “it pointed to cer- 
tain areas of the Navy program where re- 
visions have been made to effect economies.” 

“Because of advances in performance of 
aircraft and changes in composition of the 
naval operating forces, major revisions to 
the flight training program are in progress 
or planned for the near future. These in- 
clude a reduction in the time devoted to 
primary training and the introduction of a 
jet trainer into basic training. 

“The Navy's decision not to adopt civilian 
contract training at this time stems pri- 
marily from the inherent advantage of using 
instructors who have recently returned from 
the operating forces to indoctrinate the 
young student aviator. 

“This system,” the Navy adds, “has pro- 
duced the finest aviators in the world and 
the Navy considers it most unwise to shift 
to a different system.” 

Notwithstanding this official opposition, 
there appears to be some pressure to adopt 
the contract plan for the primary stage.e 

Advocates of the plan point not only to 
the dollar savings but to the proficiency of 
civilian flight instructors as specialists in 
the business of teaching flying. Proponents 
of contract schools say that the use of 
civilians would help release regular Navy 
personnel—as it does in the Air Force—to 
teach others the complex operations of new 
weapons systems, called by one high official 
the Navy's most serious problem. 

Of more immediate importance, it would 
release Navy fliers from the job of elemen- 
tary instruction to the job for which they 
were trained—fiying with the fleet to main- 
tain a state of combat readiness. It would 
release aviation mechanics from tending pri- 
mary trainer planes to the job of taking care 
of operational aircraft. 

Proponents of this viewpoint to the need 
for more efficient use of Armed Forces man- 
power, 

Opponents of contract instruction say only 
a Navy man can train a Navy man. Esprit 
de corps, high in the Navy, can be achieved— 
a high naval official says—only if a Navy- 
trained and fleet-experienced flier indoctri- 
nates a fledgling. 


They point to the safety record of the 
naval training program as an achievement 
of this system. One fatality is recorded for 
each 32,000 hours of filght training. (The 
Alr Force safety record is approximately the 
same.) 

Idea for the Heller study originated in the 
office of James H. Smith, Jr., then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (for Air), a post now 
held by Garrison Norton. Discussing con- 
tract training, Mr. Norton told Nation's 
Business: 

“I would be strongly in favor—in peace- 
time—of a completely in-house pilot train- 
ing operation for the Navy. I believe this is 
the best policy when you have the time to 
use it.” 

“In-house” is Pentagon language for a 
program conducted within the Navy. 

“Dollarwise,” he said, “contract training 
might show up well, but the quality of 
training, no.” 

He added that, in any contract operation, 
he belieyes the contractor would do the 
minimum required by the contract, 

The Army’s attitude toward contract flight 
schools was expressed when the require- 
ments for large cargo helicopters were in- 
creased. Maj. Gen. Paul D. Adams, former 
head of Army operations and training, told 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations during Army hearings: 

“Since contract training of cargo helicop- 
ter pilots can be conducted by civilian 
institutions at considerable savings, and 
would parallel the system now used by the 
Air Force for their primary fixed wing pilot 
training requirements, it is considered that 
this means of accomplishing the training 
should be utilized. 

“Available Air Force experience and 
studies,” General Adams said, “indicate that 
it is more economical to conduct this train- 
ing by such contract. 

“The primary flight training—which is 
just learning how to fly an airplane and 
before the military aspects of flying are in- 
troduced—can be done quite well by the 
civilian flight training schools.” 

Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, of Penn- 
sylvania, asked if the training was just as 

‘ood, 

z “Yes, sir,” said General Adams, 

The first Army helicopter course conducted 
by private enterprise will begin next Janu- 
ary 7. New classes of approximately 50 
students each will enter every 4 weeks, 
Training for about 700 a year is planned. 

The contract (for $890,215) was awarded 
to the Southern Airways Co., of Atlanta, Ga. 
Training, with about 65 civilian instructors, 
will be conducted at Camp Wolters, Mineral 
Wells, Tex. * 

Southern Airways was one of 66 firms solic- 
ited for proposals on the helicopter pilot 
training school. The company’s proposal 
was 1 of 21 made by 16 different firms. 

William J. Graham & Son, of Pittsburgh 
and Marianna, Fla., was given the contract 
(for a little less than $2.4 million) to train 
Army airplane pilots at San Marcos, Tex. 
The first class of 100 students will arrive in 
January. New classes will start each 3 weeks. 
The Army expects to graduate about 1,275 
new pilots annually in this contract op- 
eration. 

A flight training program for-Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps students, both Army 
and Air Force, will also get underway dur- 
ing the 1956-57 school year. Next year the 
program will be enlarged. College students 
in 180 Air Force and 40 Army ROTC training 
units will be offered flight training. 

Civilian instructors will teach the college 
students. In most cases the training will 
be handled by contract schools cooperating 
with the universities. About 20 universi- 
ties, however, have their own fagilities and 
already \pffer flight training as part of the 
regular college curriculum, They will en- 
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large their programs to take care of ROTC 
students, 

An estimated 1,625 Air Force ROTC stu- 
dents will get beginning flight training dur- 
ing the current school year, ‘The program 
will be stepped up to about 4,300 next year. 
The Army plans to train about 400 this year 
and about 800 a year beginning in 1957-58. 

Each student will receive 35 hours of in- 
struction in small airplanes, as well as class- 
room instruction in subjects associated with 
aviation. 

Cost per student will vary from $430 to 
$455 for the entire flight course. Total cost 
of these programs for the first year is ex- 
pected to come to about $865,000. Eventu- 
ally the Government will be paying civilian 
schools about $2.1 million a year for ROTC 
flight training. 

The Department of Defense states the pur- 


“The new flight training courses will * * + 
permit an earlier screening of the cadets’ 
adaptability for flying while still in student 
status.” 

The training of military pilots by civilian 
specialists was first conceived in 1939. At 
that time the Army Air Corps had only 
21,556 officers and men. A small group of 
civilian aviation school operators was called 
to Washington. These barnstormers, shouted 
the skeptics, could never train military avi- 
ators. Results astounded everyone. By 1944 
the Air Corps, later to become known as the 
United States Air Force, had almost 2.4 mil- 
lion officers and men. Cirilian instructors 
were turning out military pilots at the rate 
of 110,000 a year, and setting safety records 
while doing it. In that year of peak train- 
ing only 1 fatal accident occurred for every 
43,478 hours of flight in the primary pro- 
gram. A year later the ratio improved to 
1 for every 63,000 hours fiown. 

The Air Force has estimated that the pri- 
vately operated contract schools saved $250 
million a year. 

After World War II. with more pilots than 
could be kept on active duty, the program 
was discontinued, but not permanently. The 
matter of civilian.instruction was studied 
continuously. Military planners wanted to 
know: Does contract pilot training afford in 
the present situation or in future emergency 
similar advantages as to efficiency, cost, and 
mobilization potential as were manifest be- 
fore and during World War II? 

A study by the Stanford Research In- 
stitute provided some of the answers. On 
the basis of the Stanford study and surveys 
of its own, the Air Force revived contract 
schools in 1951. s 

Today nine civilian schools train all new 
Air Force pilots. They are: Anderson Air 
Activities, Malden, Mo.; California Eastern 
Aviation, Inc., Mission, Tex.; Beiser Aviation 
Corp., Marana, Ariz.; Garner Aviation Service 
Corp., Bartow, Fla.; Pittsburgh Institute of 
Aeronautics, Marianna, Fla.; Hawthorne 
School of Aeronautics, Moultrie; Ga.; Sery- 
Air Aviation Corp., Kinston, N. C.; Southern 
Airways School, Bainbridge, Ga.; and Texas 
Aviation Industries, Inc., Hondo, Tex. 

Each contract school has about 700 civilian 
personnel, 130 of whom are flight instructors. 
About 20 USAF officers and 15 airmen are 
based at each school. A comparable military 
operation at Goodfellow Air Force Base— 
now closed—required about 2,100 military 
personnel. 

The flight student gets 140 hours of air 
training and 240 hours of academic training. 

Under contract, each base operator is re- 
imbursed for allowable operating expenses 
and is provided a flat fee per flying hour, 
ranging from about 65 to 95 cents. Each 
contract is renegotiated and amended to 
meet changing ments. 

Average net profit after taxes is about 
$32,000 a year per school, according to a new 
study by the Aeronautical Training Society, 
@ national organization ef fight school oper- 
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ators. Average net profit is 1.75 percent of 
grocs receipts before taxes, or 0.664 percent 
after taxes. 

Cost to the Government averages 88.872 
Per student—called by the Air Force “perhaps 
the greatest training bargain in history.” 

Propeller-driven training planes—similar 
to those used by the Navy—are used for the 
Primary stege. After primary, students go 
In to other bases where military Instructors 
Continue their training in jets or multi- 
engine planes, with emphasis on the military 
aspects of their assignments. 

Beginning in 1958 a small jet trainer will 
be used in the primary flight stage. The 
Plane, a Cessna T-37, provides side-by-side 
®€ating for student pilot and instructor. Al- 
though slow for a jet aircraft (310 m. p. h.) 
it will provide—at considerably lower cost 
the training necessary for easy transition to 
®peedy jet and rocket aircraft of the future. 

The Aeornautical Training Society explains 
some of the advantages of the contract pro- 


“A major key to the success of the contract 
Schools,” the association says, “‘—aside from 
the fact that civilian enterprise can use in- 
dustrial methods to a larger extent than can 
any purely military setup—is the civilian 
fight instructor. 

“He averages about 33 years of age, is mar- 
ried, has a home and children. He is a pro- 
fessional flight instructor because he likes to 
instruct. To him the task of converting re- 
Current batches of fledglings into airmen is 
not a repetitive bore but an interesting, chal- 
leneing task, 

“Because of him and the other civilians, 
the Air Force sends only a small military de- 
tachment to each school for supervision. 

“As a result of this use of civilian know- 
how and employees—many of whom are be- 
yond combat age—the Air Force is saving the 

vers millions of dollars a year and is 
making available thousands of airmen in 
Places where they can serve more usefully.” 


The Buffalo as a Highway Pioneer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial writ- 
ten by Adele Brandeis of the Courier- 
Journal, of Louisville, Ky. This edito- 
Tis] is entitled “The Buffalo as a High- 
Way Pioneer” and same appeared in the 
February 19, 1957, issue of the Courier- 
Journal: 

TRR BUFFALO AS A HIGHWAY PIONEER 


It costs anywhere from a half million dol- 

up to a million a mile to build a modern 

toll road here in this southeastern quadrant 

ot the country. Our ancestors did it more 

cheaply, the natural easy way, but the toll 

Paid in those days was often death, not two 
bits or a couple of dollars. : 

The earliest north and south road or 
track where those travelers crept along in 
Tear and darkness, for it was safer at night, 
Was the Natchez Trace, the badly named 
Path of Peace, which the Chickasaw Indians 
followed, linking long fragments of trails 
and bypaths they found waiting for them. 

ran for 500 miles linking Natchez and 
Nashville. It was the only land link be- 
tween the gulf and the eastern settlements, 
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for it ran from Nashville eastward through 
Tenneesee, finally connecting up with Daniel 
Boone's Wilderness Trail. 

Men used that trace, twisted like a slack 
thread, through forests and valleys and 
swamps, praying to God that they might 
survive nature's perils and attacks by Indians 
or cutthroats. 

PATHFINDERS OF LONG AGO 


And who laid out that track before the 
dsys of our recorded history? Buffaloes, 
vast herds. They beat a path along the 


ridges, and the edges of bogs, returning year. 


after year to their favorite feeding grounds, 
where the lush cane flourished, and to lick 
the salt earth near the mineral springs. 

In those days as John J. Audubon wrote in 
his Western Journal near the opening of the 
last cehtury: “Daily we see so many of the 
beasts (buffaloes) that we hardly notice 
them, but this cannot last, there is such ter- 
rible destruction by the Indians * * that 
before many years, like the great auk they 
will have disappeared.” The Indians linked 
those tracks and soon there was a very rough 
trail. 

But this was, except for the buffalo's 
hunger habits, a purposeless trail. In 1800 
came the purposeful following of the trace. 
(The name was derived from the French 
word meaning tracks or a line of footsteps.) 
The principal users were the Kentucks“ the 
fiatboat men who floated their big barges 
laden with cotton, flour, and grain down 
the Mississippi. The flatboats never came 
back. They couldn't be poled against the 
current. They were too heavy, and so they 
were usually scrapped and sold for lumber 
at New Orleans. 

This created a demand for some well- 
marked road by which the rivermen could 
return to the Tennessee River or the Ohio 
from which they had started. They walked 
that 500 miles or so back north in about 
3 weeks, 25 miles a day and beat a hard 
path along the Indian trails. The “Notchy” 
was its nickname, from the notched trees 
that marked the route. Those “Kentucks,” 
with their beards, their long; tangled hair, 
tattered leather jackets and leggings, were 
strong, rough men; they had to be or they 
wouldn't have survived. They boasted they 
could wade the Mississippi or leap the Ohio 
and whip their weight in wildcats. But the 
great danger was not the animals, it was the 
Indians, the Choctaws and the Chickasaws. 
Many of the travelers never got home. And 
besides the Indians, there were floods and 
disease. 

By 1800 the Federal Government took cog- 
nizance of the trace and began to improve 
it—to a slight extent. Taverns, most crude, 
and even more primitive shelters called 
“stands” appeared, but with them came bani- 
dits, and fearful brawls. Meriwether Lewis 
died of bullet wounds in an anrbush at a Ten- 
nessee stand. He was one of the famous 
early pioneers and statesmen who rode or 
walked the trace a century and a half ago. 
Audubon, on his way back from Mississippi 
without a cent in his pocket; Henry Clay, 
Aaron Burr and Andrew Jackson were among 
many others. 

The trace was finally connected with one 
farther north. It came down from Illinois 
through our own Kentucky. It was called 
the Buffalo Trace and is now almost oblit- 
erated. It too was stamped out first by 
buffalo moving south from the prairies of 
Ilinois down to the bluegrass region. It was 
first surveyed in 1805. 

It came down through what are now 
French Lick and Paoli, and crossed the Ohio 
at the falls, where it became the Louisville 
Trace. It turned east toward Maysville where 
it continued as the Buffalo Trace, always 
near water, salt licks, and verdant patches 
of grass. For decades the mudholes or 
wallows could be found. Tales are that 
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sometimes 50 to 100 animals waited while 
their leader made the wallow, 2 or 3 feet 
deep, 12 feet across, and that they crossed 
the river in hundreds when !t was low. 

At Blue Lick and Big Bone Lick near Mays- 
ville they beat a path wide as a wagon road, 
Incidentally Big Bone Lick is one of the Na- 
tion's prehistoric bone yards. Even masto- 
don and Arctic elephant bones have been 
found there. 

A MORE ROMANTIC WAY 

A series of unexampled frigid winters in 
the early part of the 19th century froze all 
the big growth and the starving herds moved 
out to the Great Plains. But the “couriers 
du bois,” the French salt hunters, the pio- 
neer settlers, and later the express messen- 
gers who preceded the post, kept the trace 
clear. 

There may be a lesson in this, Tut, tut, 
everything's got a moral if you can only find 
it,” said the Duchess to Alice, or it may be 
just a fascinating bit of history. It is 
not possible to import buffaloes, and the 
thousands of employees of the highway de- 
partment would hardly like to tramp out a 
trail south. But it would make road bulld- 
ing more romantic and following a trace 
would make you feel a bit nearer to the past. 


I Am the Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following tribute 
to the National Guard: 

I Am THE GUARD 
Civilian in peace, soldier in war, of security 
and honor 
For three centuries I have been the custo- 


dian, 
I am the Guard. 


I was with Washington in the dim forest, 
fought the wily warrior, and watched 
the dark night bow to morning. 

At Concord’s bridge, I fired the fateful shot 
heard ‘round the world. 

I bled on Bunker Hill. 

My footprints marked the snows at Valley 


I pulled a muffied oar on the barge that 
bridged the icy Delaware. 
I stood with Washington on the sun-drench- 
ed heights of Yorktown. 
I saw the sword surrendered. 
Iam the Guard. 


I pulled the trigger that loosed the long 
rifle's havoc at New Orleans. 
These things I knew—I was there. č 
I saw both sides of the war between the 
States—I was there, 
The hill at San Juan felt the fury of my 


charge. 
The far plains and mountains of the Philip- 
pines echoed to my shout. 
On the Mexican border I stood. 
Iam the Guard. 


The dark forest of the Argonne blazed with 
my barrage. 
Chateau Thierry crumbled to my cannonade. 
Under the arches of victory I marched in 
legion. 
I was there. 5 
I am the Guard. 
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I bowed briefly on the grim Corregidor. 

Then saw the light of liberation shine on the 
faces of my comrades. 

Through the jungle and on the beaches, I 
fought the enemy, beat, battered, and 
broke him. 

I raised our banner on the serene alr of 
Okinawa. 

I scrambled over Normandy's beaches. 


Across the 38th parallel I made my stand. 


I flew the MIG Alley. 
I was there. 
Iam the Guard. 


Soldier in war, civilian in peace. 
Iam the Guard. 


I was at Johnstown, where the raging waters 
boomed down the valley. 

I cradled the crying child in my arms and saw 
the terror leave her eyes. 

I moved through smoke and flame at Texas 
City. 

The stricken knew the comfort of my skill. 

I dropped the food that fed the starving 
beast on the frozen fields of the West, 
and through the towering drifts I 
ploughed to rescue the marooned. 


I have faced forward to the tornado, the ty- 
phoon, and the horror of the hurricane 
and flood. 

These things I know, 

I was there 

Iam the Guard. 


I have brought a more abundant, a fuller, a 
finer life to our youth. 

Wherever a strong arm and valiant spirit 
must defend the Nation—in peace or 
war, wherever a child cries, or a woman 
weeps in time of disaster, 

There I stand. 

I am the Guard. 


For three centuries a soldier in war, a ci- 
vilian in peace—of security and honor. 
Iam the custodian, now and forever. 
Iam the Guard, 


Morris Weisberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, another 
of my constitutents has reached a high 
post from which he can continue toserve 
the public interest. 

The vacancy caused by the untimely 
death of Harry Lundeberg, leader of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, has now 
been filled by the election to that im- 
portant position of Morris Weisberger. 

It ‘was typical of Mr. Weisberger’s 
anti-Communist activities to immediate- 
ly announce, upon his assuming this im- 
portant post, that there will be no 
change in the union’s policies from those 
followed by his predecessor, indicating 
in no uncertain terms that the union 
will continue to support the American 
way of life and oppose all leftwing 
activities. 

Mr. Weisberger came up from the 
ranks, having been a deepwater sailor on 
all types of ships. 

He is a good, solid American with hard 
common sense, who can be relied upon 
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to do the right thing for the members 
of his union without being unfair to em- 
ployers, and always giving due regard to 
the public interest. 

His many friends wish him well. 


An Anniversary Not To Be Celebrated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ^ 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed that today is the 24th anniver- 
sary of the Federal income tax. Frankly 
it is not my purpose to suggest that this 
is reason for American taxpayers to cele- 
brate. Over a hundred years ago Karl 
Marx and the Socialists dreamed up the 
principle of this tax, and maybe we 
should be thankful and celebrate that 
the per capita tax has only increased 400 
percent since 1913. Of course, the Com- 
munists think the Government should 
take all the people’s income and prop- 
erty, and that Government employees 
and legislators can spend it better than 
the people themselves. 

If each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives would take a few minutes 
today to compare on the one hand in- 
come taxes and on the other hand the 
budget, perhaps there would be more 
Members in support of House Resolution 
170, to limit Federal spending in fiscal 
1958 to $65 billion. I am told the Rules 
Committee will hold a hearing on this 
resolution later this week. I hope so— 
and meanwhile I suggest that witnesses 
intending to testify first study a few 
statistics in the following article which 
appeared in the Port Orchard Independ- 
ent, a weekly newspaper in my district: 
FEBRUARY 25: THE BIRTHDAY or INCOME Tax 

Next Monday is a birthday for which no- 
body will bake any cakes. 

On February 25, 44 years ago, the Federal 
Government was authorized the to 
levy an income tax on individuals., It was 
felt at the time that rates could never reach 
10 percent. . 

The first year of the tax total corporate and 
individual income levies brought the Gov- 
ernment $80 million. Dividing this by the 
population of 1913 shows that the per capita 
tax bite was 82 cents. 

By contrast, in 1956—two world wars and 

a police action later—the income tax brought 
the Federal Government $55 billion. This is 
a per capita tax bite of $328. 
Per capita annual income was $358 in 1913; 
today it is about $1,647. In this 44-year pe- 
riod, per capita income increased 44% times 
while the per capita tax payments increased 
an even 400 times. 

Other comparisons of then and now are of 
equal interést. For instance, in 1913 the 
single personal exemption was $3,000 com- 
pared to $600 today. 

In 1913, a single man with a $5,000 a year 
income paid $20 tax; today, he pays $944. 
Rates the first year were 1 to 6 percent; they 
Tange today from 20 to 91 percent. 

Mr, Taxpayer’s total tax bill in 1913 was 
distributed 70.5 percent for State and local 
government and 29.5 for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Today the Federal Government 
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takes 72.3 percent, leaving 27.7 percent for 
State and local units. 

In 1913, people did locally what they 
wanted done. Today, they give their money 
to the Federal Government and fight among 
themselves to see who can get the most back. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the observance of Estonian Independence 
Day today, because Estonian Independ- 
ence Day fell on Sunday, February 24, is 
an act of deyotion to the permanence of 
political morality and of dedication to 
the future of a free Estonia, restored to 
her rightful sovereignty among the fam- 
ily of nations. 

Let us keep in mind that Estonia was 
a free nation for 2,000 years be- 
fore the first aggressive neighbor tem 
porarily subjugated her. “Temporarily,” 
I say, for it cannot be Estonia’s destiny 
to remain subjugated. History proves 
this. Despite the tyranny of Czarist 
Russia for over 200 years, on February 
24, 1918, Estonia declared herself an in- 
dependent, democratic republic.” As 
many another newly born State, as our 
own infant United States, she was imme- 
diately compelled to fight to prove her 
determination to remain free. Not until 
German occupation forces were expelled, 
and a new Russian invasion repelled, 
was Estonia truly established, a democ- 
racy based upon a constitution which, 
like ours, guarantees representative gov- 
ernment, civil rights, and civil liberties. 

It is ironic to recall that the Soviet 
Government recognized Estonia’s inde- 
pendence in a peace treaty signed in 
1920. This was the same Soviet Gov- 
ernment which, 19 years later, in secret 
negotiations with Nazi Germany, started 
steamrolling over Estonia by placing 
her, with other Baltic States, under Rus- 
sia's “sphere of influence.” This danger- 
out phrase was too soon to become a 
notorious synonym for overrunning a 
smaller country which the circumstances 
of war had left in helpless isolation, It 
became a formula for injustice by force, 
for enslavement by starvation. 

In Estonia the repulsive pattern was 
set. Under the pretext of wartime 
necessity, at the beginning of World 
War II, the Soviet Government satu- 
rated the country with military estab- 
lishments. A puppet government fol- 
lowed, never, of course, acknowledged by 
the United States. A second German 
occupation, from 1941 to 1944, repressed 
Estonia’s desperate attempt to reestab- 
lish her independent government, but 
the hardships endured during this 
period were only the beginning. More 
rere tabi the return of Soviet might in 
1944. 

The story has not been told in full. 


‘Estimates have been made that about 


150,000 Estonians have been deported to 
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the Soviet Union, most of them to slave- 

bor camps. Thousands were mur- 
dered. Other thousands simply dis- 
appeared. 

So the picture looks dark, indeed, to- 
dey. Estonia is a land voiceless and iso- 
lated, a Soviet military bastion, a people 
Stripped of liberty and of economic op- 
Portunity. Nevertheless, there must be 
hope. This celebration of the 39th 
anniversary of her independence is not 
& vain gesture. It is our acknowledge- 
ment that we feel deeply that the Eston- 

people will be free again as they have 
been free in the past, that Estonia's 
Spirit is alive and surging, and that in 
Estonia, as in every country where inde- 
Pendence has been enshrined as the 
Ereatest treasure, there can be no other 
€nding. It is our acknowledgement that 
We feel deeply that the Estonian people 
will be free again as they have been free 
in the past, that Estonia's spirit is alive 
and surging, and that in Estonia, as in 
every country where independence has 
been enshrined as the greatest treasure, 
there can be no other ending. 


Billion Minutes Since Christ's Birth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr, NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Billion Minutes Since Christ's 
Birth,” which appeared in the February 
21, 1957, issue of the Madisonville Mes- 
Senger, of Madisonville, Ky.: 

BILLION MINUTES SINCE CHRIST'S BIRTH 


A billion is such a huge figure that the 
average person has no idea what a Govern- 
ment figure or an economist or a professor 
is talking about when he mentions a billion 
dollars or a billion anything else. 

The fact that the average person can’t 
comprehend a figure as big as 1 billion makes 
it easier, perhaps, for him to be imposed upon 
by those who make up budgets, incur na- 
tional debt, and otherwise shoulder respon- 
Sibilities to pay vast sums upon the citizen. 

What is needed, of course, is for everybody 

get a clearer understanding of what $1 
billion means. Then he could get a clearer 
Understanding of what $72 billion means. 

In the Wall Street Journal the other day a 

letter writer named G. W. Hearle wrote from 

eapolis that he had worked out a good 
example to help the average American under- 
Stand what is $1 billion. 

It is to recall, and ponder seriously, that 
Scarcely 1 billion minutes have passed since 
the birth of Christ. 

The Minneapolis writer invites the indi- 
Yidual to try the following bit of ciphering, 
either on his calculator, if he has one, or with 
& pencil and piece of paper: 60 24 * 365 K 
1.956 equals 1.028. 073.800. 

Then, when we think about a budget of 
$72 billion, such as has been d for 
the Federal Establishment for each of the 
next 2 years, the sum arrived at in the above 
calculation should be multiplied by 60 (the 
number of seconds to the minute). 

Then the fellow who is beginning to ap- 
Preciate what a billion means, or what 72 
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billions mean, will find from his calculator 
or from his sharp pencil that less than 62 
billion seconds—seconds, that is, have passed 
since the birth of Christ. 

It wouldn't be a bad idea if the little exer- 
cise in arithmetic, and its application to our 
annual rate of spending and to our national 
debt, were posted upon every available bul- 
letin board in America—schools included. 


Federal Transportation Tax Is Both 
Outmoded and Unfair 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


- HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, to provide the revenue on which 
our Government operates, we must have 
taxes of various sorts. They are ac- 
cepted by the people with good grace 
when they do not place an undue burden 
on one segment of our people. 

Some of our taxes, such as the unjust 
transportation taxes are highly discrimi- 
natory. The present 3-percent tax on 
freight bills and 10 percent on travel 
tickets places a disproportionate burden 
on industries and citizens of Western 
States. 

These transportation taxes were en- 
acted during World War II as an emer- 
gency revenue source. They have no 
place in a peacetime economy when we 
are trying to encourage economic expan- 
sion of industry. Our western plywood, 
lumber, paper, and aluminum producers 
must ship their bulk procucts greater 
distances to reach consuming markets in 
the heavily populated East. They must 
pay higher freight rates and a corre- 
spondingly greater tax. This places 
them at a competitive disadvantage with 
eastern and southern industries. 

Transcontinental travelers are also 
forced to pay unduly high travel taxes 
and for this reason many of them are 
crossing into Canada and buying rail 
and travel tickets on Canadian lines to 
escape this 10-percent tax. Canada has 
no such travel tax. 

The Seattle Times, one of the North- 
west’s leading newspapers, presented a 
thought-provoking editorial on this sub- 
ject recently, and I request permission 
that it be inserted at this point. 

[From the Seattle Times of February 17, 
1957] r 
FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION Tax Is Born 
* OUTMODED AND UNFAIR | 

One of the most flagrant illustrations of 
the maxim that a tax once imposed stays on 
the books forever is the unjust Federal 
transportation tax that was enacted by Con- 
gress as a war measure in 1941 and 1942. 

This is the 3-percent tax on the transpor- 
tation of freight and the 10-percent tax on 
passenger travel, originally levied for pur- 
poses of emergency war revenue and, in the 
case of the tax on passengers, to discourage 
civilian travel when transportation facilities 
were over-burdened with troop and supply 
movements. 

The freight transportation tax was enacted 
in 1942 as a 3-percent tax—4 percent on 
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coal—and has remained at that level until 
the present time. The passenger tax, first 
enacted in 1941, then was a 5-percent tax. 
It was raised to 10 percent in 1942 and 15 
percent in 1944. In 1954, it was reduced to 
the present rate of 10 percent. Both taxes 
are charged against users of American rail, 
air, bus, and truck transport carriers. 

As a war measure, for purposes it was in- 
tended to fulfill, this tax was cheerfully 
accepted by the American public, as were 
many other wartime inconveniences. But it 
was not to be expected that this attitude 
would be continued indefinitely, long after 
the war emergency no longer exists, In the 
Pacific Northwest and other western sections 
of the country, the levy has become partic- 
ularly objectionable. 

This is partly because this region and all 
the west coast are far from principal centers 
of distribution of many commodities and far 
from eastern travel destinations, The long- 
haul shippers and long-distance travelers are 
required by this tax to make an entirely dis- 
proportionate and unjust contribution to 
Federal revenues. In this sense tt is a highly 
discriminatory tax. It includes some ab- 
surdly discriminatory rates on air travel be- 
tween Seattle and the cities of Alaska and 
between Seattle and Honolulu. 

Across the northern section of the United 
States, moreover, it discriminates against 
American transportation lines to the profit 
of Canadian carriers. Passengers originating 
in Seattle, for example, can easily travel to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and save con- 
siderable sums on fares on Canadian rail and 
air lines, escaping the transportation tax 
they would be required to pay here. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce are taking 
the lead in their respective areas in efforts to 
have this Federal transportation tax repealed 
during the present session of Congress. It 
would be helpful if the Washington Legis- 
lature would join in this movement by me- 
morializing Congress, urging that the tax be 
rescinded this year. 


George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I like 
an editorial tribute to George Washing- 
ton that appeared in the Passaic, N. J., 
Herald-News, on February 22. In a 
few well-chosen words it gives the key 
to Washington's success. 

The editorial follows: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

George Washington lived at a time when 
this land was blessed with men who would 
have merited the adjective great“ m any 
age. $ 

Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, John 
Adams were men of remarkable stature. In 
company such as this, it would be under- 
standable if Washington had been relegated 
to the background. 

The fact is, however, that Washington was 
the tower of strength, the undisputed leader. 
He appears to have been indispensable in the 
winning of the Revolution, the welding to- 
gether of the Nation thereafter, and getting 
it started successfully. 

What qualities made it possible for Wash- 
ington to harness brilliant opposites like 
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Jefferson and Hamilton? What made this 
dignified, reserved man, who seemed almost 
cold, universally beloved and trusted by his 
countrymen? ? 

The explanation lies in Washington's in- 
tegrity. He was a leader of iron determina- 
tion, but so have other leaders in history 
been. What set Washington apart was that 
he was utterly honest, unselfish, honorable, 
and devoted to the cause of freedom. 

Washington stands as an everlasting re- 
buke to cynicism, selfishness, and easy mo- 
rality in men. who serve the public. 


You Too Can Be a Pundit (or, Do-It- 
Yourself Political Thinking) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


* 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Martha Gellhorn ap- 
peared in the February 18, 1957, issue of 
The New Republic. Miss Gellhorn is a 
novelist and magazine writer, and a cor- 
respondent for the New Republic in Eng- 
land. I believe that many of our col- 
leagues will find the article of interest. 
It follows: 

You Too Can Be A Punorr (or, Do-Tr- 

YOURSELF POLITICAL THINKING) 
(By Martha Gellhorn) 

I do not see why every American, or any 
American, should net now become a Political 
Thinkér. In view of the general low level of 
professional political thinking, it would seem 
to be a career wide open to amateurs. 

We have certainly no reason whatever to 
believe that our official political thinking is 
revealed religion, judging by results; nor is 
there cause to imagine that our leaders are 
guided by Voices, and that the White House 
and the State Department are either the 
Delphic Oracle or the Burning Bush. And 
amateur political thinkers might, in their 
youthful excitement, express themselves in 
plain, coarse language which would be a 
welcome change. 

Anyone can do it, Or anyone can try, 
which is all the professionals do. The pro- 
fessionals have “sources” which are not open 
to the amateurs; the professionals read top 
secret meaning fairly confidential documents 
which they send around among themselves, 
and they talk to each other at high level 
conferences. The amateur has newspapers 
and other forms of public communication, 
the amateur has all his like-minded or oppos- 
ing friends, and every bar can easily become 
a little Geneva. 

I hereby submit, to fellow amateurs, some 
political thinking. 

When are the British going to notice that 
the United States Government all but kicked 
out their Prime Minister? Of course there 
were contributory causes, not least of which 
was Sir Anthony Eden's ill health. (In Eu- 
rope, which is a backward area, if a man has 
a grave operation and weakened physical 
resistance, his doctors do not say that he 18 
much stronger because of this; they say that 
he is not. Since Europeans are poor, and 
therefore practical, they expect their public 
servants to work all the time or make room 
for someone who has the health to stand the 
gaff. That is a long parenthesis.) The fact 
is that Eden has departed and Dulles re- 
mains. Eden was not going to get that essen- 
tial invitation for a chat at the White House 
because everyone around the White House is 
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cross with Eden. Now reports come in that 
the White House et al. are pleased with 
Eden's successor, and Mr, Dulles likes Mr. 
Macmillan best of anybody. The British may 
begin to brood on this and ask themselves 
whether they enjoy haying their Prime Min- 
ister’s fate depends so much on United States 
Government approval. Looking back over 
the last 10 years, there seems to be a long 
record of the United States Government help- 
ing to kick the British out of where they 
were, without consoling rewards for the Brit- 
ish, and without the United States Govern- 
ment bothering to replace what was kicked 
out. The British might begin to make a 
mental picture of the Anglo-American Alli- 
ance as a giant boot, which is the United 
States, and a relatively smaller bottom, which 
is Britain. 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


The waiting world has now been told of 
the Eisenhower doctrine. The waiting world 
might wonder what is the use of a doctrine 
which does not mention the active cause of 
all the trauble, but only says very grandlike 
that it is going to prevent something that 
has not happened. Most amateur people 
have understood that the central issue in the 
Middle East is Israel and the Arab States. 
Many have different explanations for what is 
wrong, and why, and what to do about it, but 
all are convinced that so long as the Arab 
leaders think Israelis belong in the sea, there 
will be no order in the Middle East. People 
speak of Israel quite openly, everywhere, but 
the United States Government seems to be 
shy of that name or embarrassed. Why the 
Arab leaders wish to push the Israelis into 
the sea is another matter, and many believe 
that the Israelis are nothing by whipping 
boys for the Arab leaders who have to give 
their people something to be good and mad 
at or else their people might be good and 
mad at their own Arab leaders and at their 
own lives. But surely the United States 
Government must put first things first and 
from there work to second things second 
and so on. The Israelis, of course, expect 
nothing so logical and possibly effective, for 
they are well aware that they possess no oll. 
On the other hand, oil has to be paid for, so 
the Arab leaders do not have it entirely their 
way. Instead of talking about Marines, who 
anyhow are not meant to appear except in 
unlikely contingencies and when asked for 
by the very people who will not, by then, 
want them, wouldn't it be better doctrine if 
the United States Government thought and 
talked hard about Israel and the Arab States, 
emphasizing the fact that the Israelis are 
on land to stay? Other whipping boys could 
be found for the Arab leaders, such as pov- 
erty, ignorance, and an inadequate supply of 
water. ‘ 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


Lately the United Nations appears to have 
become a sacred cow in America, which is a 
new and interesting condition for the United 
Nations. On the whole, a love of sacred cows 
interferes with thinking about facts. The 
United States Government could remind the 
American people who exactly makes up the 
United Nations, and how many of the mem- 
ber nations are honorable God-f g secret- 
ballot democracies, and-how many are any- 
thing but. It is not possible to rely on a 
parliament of nations to do the noble things 
that secret-ballot democracies consider cor- 
rect, if a great number, nearly a majority, of 
that parliament do not even consider secret 
ballots correct. The United Nations can do 
nothing to protect the people of Hungary 
from cruel slaughter by a foreign power. The 
United Nations can, very late and with much 
wangling, pass a resolution; but nary a 
United Nations inquirer may enter Hungary, 
even to do something so modest as ask ques- 
tions. Meantime there are Hungarians 
whose condition must cause all men of good 
will to sleep poorly and feel their souls sick 
with shame. The United Nations cannot 
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help the Hungarians nor us because a power- 
ful United Nations member objects.. For 
years the U. N. Mixed Truce Commission has 
been unable to stop the nagging, destructive 
Arab attacks on Israel and therefore has been 
unable to stop the Israeli reprisals. Even 
now, after all the schemozzle, the daily Arab 
raids, from Jordan into Israel this time, have 
started again. Israel protests; nothing hap- 
pens, Israel masses troops on the Jordan 
frontier, since Israel must protect itself if 
the U. N. can’t. Jordan protests; Mr. Ham- 
marskjold calls a meeting. This is the form 
of the status quo ante. If the United Na- 
tions cannot do a small job—policing the 


_ Israel-Arab frontiers—nor a large job—call- 


ing Russia to account in Hungary—but can 
only force obedience on that limited group 
of secret-ballot nations who are, relatively 
in a sinful world, good boys anyhow, is the 
United Nations quite the sacred cow which 
Americans now think it? Perhaps more real- 
ism -and less prayerful hope would be the 
most sensible attitude which the United 
States Government could take toward the 
United Nations. 


In conclusion (this is not full-scale po- 
litical thinking but only a trial balloon, a 
phrase I have learned from political think- 
ers), what about money? Money is what 
we Americans have got. Money is about all 
anybody wants from us, since they cannot 
rely on our political thinking, which is 
not conspicuous for avoiding or solving 
dangerous muddles. We do give money, and 
truckloads of it. But do we give it. right? 
If so, it is odd that money seems to have 
accomplished so little. Or perhaps money 
is not much good unless it is used as a 
guided missile, with solid principles and 
careful plans to direct it. If the money is 
not guided but simply handed out as nerv- 
ous bribes, first a bit here, then a bit there 
(and then switch the bribes and scold some 
of the bribe receivers) it would seem to 
create havoc. Far from being loved for 
generosity, the money-bags come to be re- 
garded as a menace, And money, with 
moralizing, appears to be the most futile 
cure-all that exists. 1 

Foreigners, who never see our point ot 
view, are apt to feel that the American na- 
tional motto is: God's in His heaven, all's 
right with America.” We cannot hope to 
be understood by the definitely hostile for- 
eigners, But whatever the friendlier for- 
eigners may think of God, they are pretty 
sure all’s not right with them, and they 
are not completely sold on the idea that 
all's right with America except for being 
undeniably rich. The friendlier foreigners 
might prefer to be treated less like poor rela- 
tions or shocking nuisances, and more like 
people with whopping problems and a strong 
desire to survive. America has no corner on 
the instinct of self-preservation. 


Farm Income 
SPEECH 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Me- 
Govern] has made an outstanding state- 
ment. Already he has shown a broad 
knowledge of the farm problem and a 
deep sympathy for our family farmers. 

In the course of this debate, several 
phases of our farm program have been 
discussed fully. I have one addition, 
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As our colleague from Montana [Mr. 
ERSON] has pointed out, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has been claiming 
that farm income in 1956 was higher 
in 1955. 
This is not the case according to sta- 
tistics provided by the Department of 
, Agriculture and published in the Feb- 
Tuary 1957 Economic Indicators. Page 
7 of the current issue is devoted to farm 
income. At the top of the page are these 
Words: 
Gross farm income (seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) rose at the close of 1956 for the 
th successive quarter. Despite an increase 
in farm production expenses, net farm in- 
Come was up 6500 million in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1956, 


As you read the columns of statistics 
on that page, you will note, however, that 
there was such an increase in net income 
only if you exclude net change in in- 
ventories. If you include net change in 
inventories, the statistics show that net 

arm income in 1956 was $11.6 billion, 
Gown $100 million from 1955. 

Inventories are the livestock, the grain, 
and the other farm commodities which 

e farmer has on hand. They are like 
the goods on the storekeeper’s shelves. 
A storekeeper who juggles his books to 
Show that he is making a profit only by 
ignoring a decrease in his inventory, 
Will not be in business long. 

The net change in inventories cannot 

ignored in figuring net farm income 
either. It means that our farmers had 
to sell off their livestock and their stored 
Bram at prices which were below pre- 
Vious levels in order to get enough money 

Pay their bills. 

By this statistical method, our farmers 
have 1 year of Benson prosperity left. 
They can sell their farms to pay their 

next year and still show a profit. 

This claim that farm income actually 
Tose last year is phony. 


Corporate Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address given 
by me before the Management Club of 
the Whirlpool-Seeger Corp., in St. 
Joseph, Mich., February 22, 1957: 

CORPORATE RESPONSIBILITY 

T welcome this opportunity to discuss with 
You some of the problems that today con- 
front the management of our leading cor- 
Porations, ‘These problems involve social 
and political responsibilities, both domestic 
and international. They flow from the ex- 
8 economic. powers now 2 by 

e managers of the corporations orm 
the 9 tor our modern American 
Society and its current prosperity. 

As managers of the Whirlpool-Seeger 
Corp., your operations clearly involve these 
responsibilities. Since the merger in Sep- 
tember 1955 of the Whirlpool Corp. and the 
Seeger Refrigeration Co., your organization 
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has risen to rank 127th among all the indus- 
trial corporations of the United States. 
Your ce to the country is indicated 
by the cold statistics of the economists. 
With assets of $146,217,000, in 1955 you had 
net profits of $14,130,000 on sales that 
amounted to $280,363,000. 

Already Whirlpool-Seeger produces by far 
the greatest volume of laundry appliances 
of anyone in the field. As your engineering 
and research department accomplish their 
projected advances in automation, there is 
no doubt that your organization will chal- 
lenge the leaders in — segment of the 
home appliance industry. 

The 8 of your activities is im- 
pressive. Whirlpool-Seeger directly provides 
jobs for 16,000 people in 7 communities in 
the States of Minnesota, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana, and in its regional sales offices 
across the Nation. In addition, your organ- 
ization provides the basis for the substantial 
operations and investment of 81 independent 
distributors and their employees throughout 
the United States. 

In’ light of these considerations as man- 
agers of this business, I am sure you realize 
your responsibility not to your stockholders 
alone, but responsibility, as well, as trustees 
for the entire community affected by its 
activities. 

Since World War II there has been exten- 
sive debate over the posed to the 
American system of free enterprise by the 
industrial phenomenon commonly desig- 
nated “the increasing concentration of eco- 
nomic power.” ‘This condition has aroused 
my personal interest because of my convic- 
tion that the principles of private enterprise 
embodied in our antitrust legislation in the 
main have released the essential energies 
underlying our industrial and technological 
development. The mayne of private en- 
terpr ept us free. 

ace aca eae as chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee's Antitrust Sub- 
committee, I have conducted a number of 
inguiries to ascertain the degree of concen- 
tration in American business and its rela- 
tionship to our political and social institu- 
tions. I think it would be well to summarize 
some of the outstanding observations that 
have been made about the corporate struc- 
ture and the nature of competition that 
typify our present economy. 

The extent of economic concentration of 
power may be very briefly stated. Prof. M. A. 
Adelman, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in his 1951 study indicated that 
135 corporations own 45 percent of the in- 
dustrial assets of the United States. This is 
nearly one-fourth of the manufacturing vol- 
ume of the entire world. 

Although there is dispute about the rate 
of increase in concentration, everyone agrees 
that the top corporations control a growing 
percentage of American business life. This 
is indicated by the fact that at the end of 
1952, corporations with more than $100 mil- 
lion in assets had 52 percent of all assets of 
manufacturing corporations. By the middle 
of 1955, 57 percent of these assets were held 
by corporations of this size. 

The extent of industrial concentration is 
perhaps most graphically expressed by the 
following: At the present time 3 companies 
make more than 90 percent of all our silk; 
3 companies make over 95 percent of our tin 
cans and tinware: 3 companies make 90 per- 
cent of our linoleum. Three corporate or- 
ganizations dominate the production of ciga- 
rettes, aluminum, whisky, and automobiles, 

My good friend Adolf A. Berle, professor at 
Columbia University, in his book The 20th 
Century Capitalist Revolution (published in 
1954), directed attention to the outstanding 
characteristic of the modern American cor- 
porate economy. He stated, “A pattern has 
emerged, that we may christen the concen- 
trate,” a pattern that covers roughly 70 per- 


cent of all American business. It is the situ- 
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ation where a few large corporations domi- 
nate the trade in their industry. 

Professor Berle described this character- 
istic to our Antitrust Subcommittee as fol- 
lows: In industry you find a standard pat - 
tern of not less than 2, nor more than 5, 
large corporations which have 50 percent or 
more of the volume of that industry between 
them." The remainder is divided among 
small firms that must necessarily live under 
conditions established by the “big two,” the 
“big three.“ or the “big five.” This pattern, 
Mr. Berle said, “* * * is typical of more 
than half of American industry, and the 
most important half.” 

Moreover, the economic power of the large 
companies in the concentrate is not fully 
revealed by a study limited to consideration 
of the assets they actually own. The ability 
of the large corporation to direct economic 
activity and to make decisions transcends 
the area of the plants and facilities it owns. 

In the automobile industry, for example, 
the power of the big three manufacturers ex- 
tends to their franchise dealers, who them- 
selves have investments greater than $5 bil- 
lion and employ more than 600,000 people. 
Although nominally “independent,” their 
policies, operations, and for all practical pur- 
poses their prices, are determined by their 
supplying manufacturer. The same exten- 
sion of the concentrate’s power to peripheral 
relationships exists in other industries that 
distribute through dealers, as, for instance 
gasoline retailing and farm implement dis- 
tribution. 

It is immediately apparent that one result 
of corporate growth during the last 60 years, 
is that American private free enterprise no 
longer resembles the classic system where 
numerous sellers competed on equal terms 
in a free market composed of equally numer- 
ous buyers. The picture presented by our 
economic system now is one where the 
American community depends upon the op- 
erations of a relatively few very large corpo- 
rations. It is a picture that shows the basic 
industries that support our business Life 
have become concentrated in the hands of 
an extremely small number of powerful 
units. 

Significant changes in the nature of 
competition have accompanied the develop- 
ment of the concentrate structure of Amer- 
ican industry. First, competition no longer 
takes the form of vigorous price rivalry, It 
has been superseded by acceptance of a situ- 
ation in which pricing is no longer the pri- 
mary factor. 

In industries where the “concentrate” 
prevails, there appears to be a “follow the 
leader" policy in pricing. Each member of 
the industry, both the large and small con- 
cerns, individually elects to follow the policy 
of not changing prices until the “leader” 
changes his prices. Price movements of the 
leader are followed almost automatically. 

This condition is difficult to correct under 
the antitrust laws. If the Government can 
establish the existence of an actual agree- 
ment or tacit agreement among the com- 
panies in the industry to adhere to or to 
follow the prices of the market leader, then 
the companies can be charged with a con- 
spiracy or combination to restrain trade. In 
most instances, however, evidence is not to 
be found of an actual agreement and the 
courts have been reluctant to infer the ex- 
istence of conspiracy in the absence of some 
direct evidence of an agreement. 

This is one of the problems of concentra- 
tion that has plagued antitrust enforcement 
officials since the war. In all probability the 
absence of price competition often results 
from recognition of the mutual hazards of a 
price war among the members rather than 
from an “agreement” to adhere to the pric- 
ing system that exists. 

A result of the development of the con- 
centrate” has been to reduce competition to 
a struggle for power, to balance supply 
against demand rather than to secure addi- 
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tional customers by price competition. 
This type of competition requires industry 
to create elaborate planning organizations 
that can predict the future market condi- 
tions, needed to permit a planned produc- 
tlon that can be disposed of at anticipated 
prices. And I stress the word “anticipated.” 

In many industries the drive for stability 
in supply has resulted in direct Government 
participation in basic production decisions. 
In the oll industry, for example, supply is 
limited by State regulatory bodies on the 
basis of demand estimates prepared In the 
Federal Bureau of Mines from information 
obtained from importing and purchasing oll 
companies, In the sugar industry, the same 
result Is accomplished by the Secretary of 
Agriculture limiting sugar imports to his 
estimate of the future market. Planning 
for stability in supply by means of Govern- 
ment instrumentalities now is accomplished 
in vast areas of the American economy. To 
name but a few of these areas, in addition 
to oil and sugar, there are: banks and bank- 
ing, railroads and trucks, electric light and 
power, radio and television, shipping, meat 
products, aviation transport. and aircraft 
production. 

Professor Berle noted this phenomenon of 
planned supply with the following comment: 

“In greater or less degree, the practice of 
national industrial planning is now familiar 
throughout great areas of the 20th century 
capitalist system. Participation in it is fre- 
quently a function, and in any Case an oc- 
cupational hazard, of the management of 
large corporations.” 

Planning any substantial part of the econ- 
omy has significant implications. In the 
first place, planning does not reduce power, 
it increases it. More important, in the hands 
of the people who do the planning rests the 
future course of our economy. It is they, 
as far as is humanly possible, who will deter- 
mine the level of prosperity, the nature of 
social organization, and the artistic and 
moral values that soclety shall reward. 

Concurrently with the increase in concen- 
tration there has been a removal of many 
of the outside checks upon the routine busi- 
ness decisions made by corporate officers. No 
longer does management have to submit its 
past record and its projected operations to 
the judgment of the market place in order 
to secure needed capital. Major corporations 
in most instances now do not seek capital. 
They form it themselves, 

According to a 1953 study made by the 
economists of the National City Bank, an ag- 
gregate of $150 billions was spent by all 
businesses in the United States for capital 
expenditures to enlarge corporate plant and 
equipment in the period 1946-53. Sixty- 
four percent came from internal sources, 
1. e., retained earnings and reserves set aside 
for depreciation, depletion, and amortiza- 
tion. 

The remaining 36 percent was divided 

among the folowing groups: 18 percent was 
raised by current borrowing chiefly, bank 
credit; 12 percent was raised by issue of 
bonds and notes, half of which was privately 
placed rather than disposed of through the 
capital market and, only 6 percent of the 
total $150 billion was raised by issue of 
stock. 
The private investor, who determined the 
use to be made of capital, gave capitalism its 
mame. His function in large measure has 
vanished as the determinative force in cor- 
porate decisions, Direction formerly sup- 
plied by the sum of the investor's decisions 
in the capital markets have been replaced by 
corporate boards of directors. These, in prac- 
tice have tended to become small self-perpet- 
uating oligarchies. The only substantial 
control that limits and guides their eco- 
nomic and social action is their philosophy 
and their assessment of future public reac- 
tion. Perhaps, that is why the public rela- 
tions divisions loom so large today in the 
corporation setup, 
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In broad outline, the features we have 
been discussing are the outstanding char- 
acteristics of our present American economy. 
It is clear that the powers now possessed by 
the “concentrate” corporations impose im- 
pressive responsibilities to the public. 

Participation in industrial planning, by 
necessity nationwide and frequently interna- 
tional in scope, involve decisions much 
broader in range than the specialized func- 
tions of running their businesses. Their 
obligations involve assurances that condi- 
tions will prevail for employment of vast 
numbers of people. The goods and services 
they decide to provide, the manner in which 
they are marketed, the employment condi- 
tions they create, and the plants they build, 
all exert widespread Influences on the frame- 
work of community life. Their decisions 
with regard to expenditures in pure re- 
search, and their support to educational in- 
stitutions lead and shape the content of the 
future. In apportioning capital expendi- 
tures, they direct the continued growth of 
one section of the country as against an- 
other. Decisions to move plant and equip- 
ment may make ghost towns of the com- 
munities from which they withdraw. 

Decisions of their personnel offices in se- 
curity matters determine the ability of the 
individual worker to earn his livelihood. 
Unwisely applied they may deprive him un- 
justly of his rightful place in the commu- 
nity. 

In their international operations, large 
corporations haye developed relationships to 
the other countries that rise to the stature 
of treaties between governments. In its op- 
erations, the international corporation di- 
rectly affects the amount of foreign exchange 
brought into or taken away from the foreign 
country, and in small countries this ma- 
terially affects the position of its own cur- 
rency. Expansion of its activities in a small 
country may affect materially the level of 
employment and the level of wages. The 
taxes it pays frequently are a major item in 
the country’s revenue. 

In a word, the corporation cannot dis- 
associate its activities from the policies of 
the countries in which It trades. Moreover, 
decisions in foreign operations of necessity 
must be accommodated to the overriding 
policies of the United States Government in 
that area. 

The concentration of economic power into 
a relatively few corporations brings continual 
pressure for increased Government action in 
the industry. When corporate manage- 
ment has failed to act responsibly in its re- 
lationships to the community, eventually 
an aroused public opinion forces the Goy- 
ernment to step in. 

A notable example of this Government- 
business relationship is found in the legis- 
lation enacted by Congress last year to 
readjust the bargaining position of fran- 
chise automobile dealers to their automobile 
manufacturers. This legislation was a di- 
rect result of the concentration of economic 
power in the automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry and the widespread abuse by manu- 
facturers of their superior position with re- 
spect to their dealers. 

Implicit in this legislation is the conclu- 
sion that in the automobile industry con- 
centration of economic power had resulted 
in conditions where traditional concepts of 
contract law no longer were adequate. The 
bill also was a recognition that the antitrust 


_ laws were not adequate to cope with concen- 


tration in this instance. 

The “auto dealers day in court bill,” in 
essense, affords a dealer an opportunity to 
secure a judicial determination, irrespective 
of the terms of his contract, as to whéther 
the manufacturer failed to act in good faith 
in performing the provisions of his fran- 
chise or in canceling, terminating, or not 
renewing his franchise. In addition to the 
provisions of any contract, in its definition 
of “good faith,” the bill imposed a duty on 
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each party to act In a fair and equitable 
manner toward each other, so as to guarantee 
freedom from coercion, intimidation, of 
threats of coercion or intimidation. 

This type of legislation Constitutes a new 
departure in adjusting corporate powers, It 
necessarily is an experiment and may not 
apply to other corporate areas, Its signifi- 
cance is the demonstration that an aroused 
public will require the Government to step 
in and adjust situations where corporate 
powers are not exercised in a responsible 
manner, 

Possibly, the greatest danger that accom- 
panies the concentration of corporate power 
in the United States is to our political in- 
stitutions. If the power is used unwisely 
and falls to keep the public substantially 
satisfied, it unavoidably will lead to some 
form of State socialism with excessive Gov- 
ernmental control over the lives of individ- 
uals. Such extensive Government super- 
vision and regulation is not in the heritage 
of the American people, and I am con 
is not the desire of the American people. 

In this connection, it is significant that, 
because of the difficulties surrounding at- 
tempts to correct abuses by means of anti- 
trust laws, some advocates advance alterna- 
tive proposals for dealing with the problem 
of concentration. These alternative meth- 
ods invariably call for an increase in the 
Federal Government's supervision and regu- 
lation over economic behavior. 

Prof. Louis B. Schwartz, professor of law. 
University of Pennsylvania, for example, rec- 
ommended to the Antitrust Subcommittee 
the creation of a “free enterprise commis- 
sion” to take over the anti-monopoly func- 
tions of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Such a commission would have the power by 
regulation to define and prohibit anti-com- 
petitive practices and to prohibit integration 
and merger unless specifically approved. The 
commission would also have the power to 
compel reorganization of large enterprises 
in order to reestablish competition, as well 
as other broad regulatory powers over the 
economy. 

Other witnesses before the Antitrust Sub- 
committee have recommended enactment of 
legislation comparable to the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act. Legislation of this 
type would empower agencies of the Govern- 
ment to compel, in appropriate instances, 
the dissolution of the giants in the economy 
and the creation of smaller economic units. 


Whether concentration has progressed to 
the degree that requires such far-reaching 
proposals is at this time highly debatable. I 
would much prefer that the solution to the 
problem of concentration be reached within 
the basic framework of our existing antitrust 
legislation. I am reluctant to have imposed 
additional Goyernment supervisory over the 
economy unless the growth of large scale 
firms and the misuse of their powers pre- 
clude any other solution for adequate pro- 
tection *to the public. Unless corporate 
management, however, discharges its re- 
sponsibilities so that the public continues 
to be substantially satisfied, there is real 
danger that existing corporate concentration 
could result in a far greater degree of Gov- 
ernment control over business than it has 
today. 

The petroleum industry illustrates many 
of the characteristics of the modern econ- 
omy that we have been discussing. It also 
provides numerous examples of abuse by 
corporate leaders of their responsibilities to 
the public, - 

Structurally, the industry is composed of 
20 fully integrated large concerns under the 
general hegemony of 5 companies that oper- 
ate both domestically and internationally. 
The big five in the oil industry, Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), Socony Mobil 
Oil Co., Inc., Gulf Oil Corp., the Texas Co. 
and Standard Oil Company of California, in 
terms of assets rank No. 1, 6, 8, 9, and 11. 
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respectively, among American industrial 
organizations, 

The Government has granted many bene- 
fits to the petroleum industry. I have al- 
ready discussed the Government's activities 
in stabilizing supply with the industry's 
estimate of the future demand for their 
Products. In addition, the industry re- 
delves unique favors under the income-tax 
laws of the United States. These special 
tax benefits, granted to encourage explora- 
tions and deyelopment amount to a virtual 
Government subsidy to the industry. I re- 
ter to the 2744 percent depletion allowance 
in the production af oil and its corollary, the 
Privilege of writing off completely all drill- 
ing and development costs. 

benefits amount to a double deduc- 
tion with respect to the same capital invest- 
ment and, in addition, the depletion allow- 
ance goes on indefinitely. It does not end 
When 100 percent is reached as in the case of 
depreclation. 

In companies that are engaged only in the 
Production of oil, these benefits are sub- 
stantial, The January 1946 issue of For- 
tune magazine described Amerada Petroleum 
Co.'s tax benefits as follows: 

“Amerada’s tax situation is a business- 
man's dream. The corporation quite liter- 
ally does not have to pay any Federal income 
tax it it does not want to. This is due to the 
highly reasonable provisions of the internal- 
revenue law designed for producers of crude 
oll. Amerada pays so little in Federal in- 
Come taxes that it does not even segregate 
the tax item in its annual reports. In war- 
time, though Amerada's profits soared, it 
made no provision for excess-profits taxes, 
&nd from 1943 to 1944 its normal Federal 
income tax actually declined. In 1944, on a 
Bross of $26 million, a gross profit of $17 
Million and a net after all charges of $5 
Million, Amerada's allowance for its Federal 

come tax was only $200,000.” 

Even among the integrated companies the 
depletion allowance and the drilling write- 
Of are significant in their operations, Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co., a company owned by 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is in- 

ted to a certain extent, and it dis- 
tributes about one-sixth of the products of 
Texas. Its own operations make it a big 
crude-oll producer. According to the record 

ore the antitrust subcommittee, in 1952, 

umble Oil & Refining Co. made net income 
after taxes and expenses of $145,292,144, and 
Paid Federal income taxes of $30,500,000. In 
that year it took a depletion allowance of 
$08,488,000. For tax purposes it wrote off 
another $63,044,110, in intangible drilling 


In addition to production controls and tax 
benefits, the Government virtually permits 
petroleum industry in times of emer- 
gency to conduct its own affairs. This is ac- 
Complished by the industry staffing the Gov- 
ernment agencies responsible for its per- 
formance. The Government agency then 
Works through a myriad of committees com- 
Posed of oll company officials. These com- 
mittees provide most of the coordination and 
Undertake the joint activities desired by the 
Government, 

At the height of World War II in 1943, the 

troleum Administration for War in the 

partment of the Interior was staffed in its 
important positions by oil company execu- 
tives serving on a without-compensation 
basis. The Petroleum Administration for 
War discharged its responsibilities through 
155 industry committees with 1,635 members, 
Of whom 1,136 were officials and employees of 
the major oil companies. 

The same type of committee activity was 
invoked during the Korean emergency; it was 
Used to resolve the crisis in the industry that 
Occurred when Iran nationalized the con- 
Session of the Anglo-Iranian Ou Co.: and it 
ls currently being used as a device to resolve 
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the crisis posed by Egyptian seizure of the 
Suez Canal. It is significant in all these 
joint activities the industry asks for, and 
obtains, immunity from the antitrust laws, 

Despite these special favors granted to 
the petroleum industry, the record of the 
industry discloses notable abuses of cor- 
porate power. A series of actions that started 
with corruption of Government officials in 
the famed Teapot Dome scandal and ex- 
tend to the industry's 1955 effort to influence 
enactment of natural gas legislation had 
made “oil” synonymous with corporate ir- 
responsibility in both political and public 
opinion. 

During World War II. the relationship of 
our leading oil firm, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) with the I. G. Farben cartel stimu- 
lated severe criticism of the industry. Hear- 
ings conducted in the Senate disclosed that 
this company’s relationship with I. G. Far- 
ben over a 13-year period had stified syn- 
thetic rubber production in America and 
had put control over that vital defense 
product in the hands of the German Gov- 
ernment, In addition, Thurman Arnold, 
then Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division, testified that as 
late as February and March 1941, Jersey 
Standard had sold gasoline and enabled Axis 
airlines operating out of South America to 
defeat the British blockade. Indignation 
over these disclosures caused thé then Sen- 
ator Harry S. Truman to remark “I think 
this approaches treason." 1 

An aroused public after these hearings reg 

Jersey Standard to relieve the princi- 
pal officer involved from his duties in the 
company. 

Another example of ofl industry officials’ 
failure to act responsibly is found in the re- 
marks of Mr. P. C. Spencer, president of the 
Sinclair Oll Corp., at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council on September 29, 
1953. On that occasion Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, had requested the Secretary of 
Interior, Douglas McKay, to explore with 
the oll industry construction of standby plipe- 
line facilities that would be required in the 
event of an emergency. In his request, Mr. 
Flemming noted “* * * it is apparent that 
timely provisions of this additional capacity 
could not be achieved, if construction were 
to be deferred until after the emergency 
arose.” = 

Mr. Flemming's request was presented to 
the National Petroleum Council, whereupon 
Mr. Spencer opposed the construction of 
standby pipeline facilities. He stated: 

“Surpluses not properly handled or con- 
trolled are an anathema, because they have 
a way of destroying price structures, they 
have a way of breaking down progress, and 
they can destroy an industry. It certainly 
would be a tragedy, gentlemen, to attempt to 
protect our national security by building up 
standby facilities which in the end make the 
industry so feeble it could not do the job in 
any event. 

“I am talking particularly here about 
standby pipeline facilities. It applies with 
equal force to standby tanker facilities, 
standby refining facilities, standby storage, 
and, if you please, standby production. It 
applies all through the line.”? 

As to his solution for the maintenance of 


a proper mobilization base, Mr. Spencer said: - 


“J am a rank amateur as a strategist in 
war or logistics, but it seems to me, perhaps 
somebody told me, that the greatest cushion 


— — 


1 Hearings, Current Antitrust Problems, 


vol. 2, House Antitrust Subcommittee, 84th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 755. 


2 Hearings, WOC’s and Advisory Groups, 
pt. 4, House Antitrust Subcommittee, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 2636. 

*Ibid., p. 2640, 
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in the world for petroleum reserves is in the 
elasticity of and the flexibility of clvillan 
demand. Take it away from them, if we are 
going to have a war. We have tried to 
make war too comfortable and too convenient 
for civilians. * * War should be tough. 
We should cut back the civilian demand. I 
think that is the greatest reserve cushion we 
have.” “ 

It is submitted that these statements 
hardly reflect the requisite degree of cor- 
porate responsibility for the problems of the 
American public. 

Currently, the Senate is again investigating 
the petroleum industry in connection with 
the actions the industry has taken to resolve 
the crisis presented by closure of the Suez 
Canal. In this instance, it appears that the 
oll industry has again acted with a view to- 
ward corporate profits rather than the wel- 
fare of the American public. At a time when 
stocks of gasoline were at all-time highs, the 
industry used the Suez crisis as an excuse 
to impose additional price increases. As of 
February 8, 1957, the industry had nearly 
200 million barrels of gasoline in stocks. 
This was an increase of nearly 4 million bar- 
rels over the preceding week and 12 million 
barrels over the stocks in storage a year ago. 
It now develops that the crisis presented by 
the Suez shutdown was not as extensive as 
originally feared. In fact, there is a wide- 
spread belief that the public relations cam- 
paign surrounding the seriousness of the 
crisis were based in large part upon recom- 
mendations made by the major oll companies 
in order to justify an increase in crude pe- 
troleum prices. 

In conclusion, I think you will all agree 
that the problems presented by the existing 
concentration in American Industry are most 
intricate. z 

Let no one doubt that benefits from our 
existing corporate structure are substantial. 
I believe it is fair to say that the United 
States as a community has profited mightily 
in the development of our current corporate 
economic structure. The system of large 
scale distribution and mass production made 
possible by these large institutions can fairly 
claim the credit for changing the face of 
our country for the better. As a result, 
poverty, in the sense it is understood else- 
where in the world, in America has been 
reduced to minimal proportions. 

The most dramatic social revolution in 
history has occurred through natural growth 
and without the bitter divisions that have 
darkened the political life of other nations. 
It gave the lie to Karl Marx. 

All to the good, but the good must not be 
diminished. Unless the powers that have 
been concentrated in corporate management 
are exercised prudently and with vision, it 
is apparent that this concentration will force 
the Government to take action and direct 
the complex itself, and freedom will be the 
price we pay. 

Tam convinced that it is essential to main- 
tain in full vigor enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws to cope with these problems even 
though in some respects results have not 
been satisfactory. Change must be made 
slowly. The problem presented by existing 
concentrates are of such gravity that pre- 
cipitous action by the Government on any 
particular phase would be unwise. Tinker- 
ing with the economic process without full 
comprehension of the results likely to ensue, 
could create more problems than are solved. 

We must hope the determination of the 
type of economic life of and the nature of 
political institutions which are to be en- 
joyed by the American people in the future, 
rests in the hands of those who understand 
freedom best, 


*Ibid., p. 2640. 
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Frances Knight—From Editor's Secretary 
to United States Passport Director 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, writ- 
ing for the February 1957 issue of Charm 
magazine, Margaret B. Parkinson tells 
the most interesting story of Frances 
Knight, United States Passport Director. 

Speaking as one who has had to do 
business with our country’s Passport Of- 
fice for 33 years, I can bear testimony 
bearing on the remarkable performance 
of the lady director. But this maga- 
zine’s article gives us some background 
fortifying the editor’s forecast that suc- 
cess in Frances Knight’s undertakings is 
certain. 

Charm's article follows: 


Frances KNIGHT—FROM EDITOR'S SECRETARY 
TO Unrrep STATES PASSPORT DIRECTOR 


(By Margaret B. Parkinson) 


If you look like your passport picture, 

somebody said once, you really need the 
vacation. It wasn't a bad gag, but it prob-* 
ably won’t be good for much longer. What's 
likely to change the picture is one woman's 
notion that traveling Americans don't have to 
present themselves abroad as grim, unsmiling 
thugs. 
_ To voice her belief that passports don't 
have to make us look like such a sorry iot, 
she wrote a magazine article not long ago 
called Let’s Put Our Best Face Forward— 
and was thereupon deluged with letters from 
photographers who walled, “But we thought 
passport pictures had to be unsmiling.” 

The look is only a minor part of a major 
retouching job that’s been going en in 
agencies of the United States Passport Office 
since Frances Knight moved in as Director 
in 1955. 

It's one of the few Government agencies 
that meet the public on a day-to-day, face- 
to-face basis, and Miss Knight js resolved 
to make the meetings agreeable. Public 
service is a phrase she is busy retranslating 
to mean that getting a passport needn't be a 
tedious chore costing endless hours of stand- 
ing in line In dank rooms about as full of 
decorative interest as the average railroad 
station. 

THE NEW LOOK 


Miss Enight is revamping passport-issuing 
Offices to include just about every comfort 
short of softly piped-in Kostelanetz. Appli- 
cation time is being cut in half with readily 
available blanks, information counters, and 
boldly displayed posters that tell you what 
you need without your having to queue up 
to find out. And passports themselves have 
been simplified, reduced in bulk, and put 
into plain, delegalized English. 

Innovator Knight's conception of public 
service extends to the idea of cooperation 
with the travel industry, too. Travel agen- 
cies and carriers are on the grateful receiv- 
ing end, these days, of the kind of informa- 
tion that helps them serve the public. 
Statistics never before gathered are being 
made available to them—who's doing the 
most traveling, where they're going, why 
they're going, how and when they can be 
expected to go. 

Prances Knight is a bug about statistics, 
“You can prove almost anything with them,” 
she says. But adds, seriously, “You can't 
chart a working future without knowing the 
past.” The future of United States citizens, 
as charted by their recent past, looks any- 
thing but stay-at-home, The number of 
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passports issued and renewals granted. in 

1956 (570,711) was up 82 percent over 1950. 

By 1960; with the jet age really here, the 

Passport Office expects an increase over 1956 

of 56 percent. f 
PASSPORT TO SUCCESS 


To let you draw an earthbound breath, we 
pause to say that Miss Knight’s own statistics 
add up to a remarkable documentary of per- 
sonal success. An expanded passport ver- 
sion might read something like this: 

Age: 50. 

Appearance: Nice, Tall. Blue eyes, blond- 
ish. 

Citizenship: Born in United States of a 
British father, Czech mother. Father's busi- 
ness took him around world, wife and daugh- 
ter in tow. 

Education: Early schooling in France, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Monaco, New 
York. Later, Hunter College, New York; 
New York University School of Journalism. 
Still later, night courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity and N. T. U.; business schoo] train- 


g. 

Travel experience: All 48 States, Hawall, 34 
foreign countries, 

Occupation: Top woman in the United 
States State Department. 

Job journey: Starting point In Govern- 

ment—the very bottom. She took a job as 
a clerk, one grade above custodial service, be- 
cause she wanted to be a writer. 
To untangle that tie-up, we go back to 
Frances Knight's very beginnings as a wage 
earner. In college, she had decided she 
wanted to be a journalist, and to get a foot In 
the door of publishing, she took a job in 
New York as secretary to the editor of a 
church magazine. That was in 1925. She 
enrolled for a course in magazine makeup at 
New York University’s night school, con- 
vinced her boss that she had learned enough 
to be tried out as a helping hand in the pro- 
duction department. By the time she left 
the magazine in 1934 she was handling that 
entire end of it. 

Miss Knight left because the magazine 
itself moved to Boston, and because she 
wanted to take a stab at writing. The most 
exciting thing in the country to report on, 
she thought, was the New Deal, and Wash- 
ington was where she would get the inside 
dope for a series of articles. She went there 
and didn’t get a thing but the brushoff— 
Government executives were too busy to sit 
down and give her the time of day, much 
less any inside dope. 

KNOCKING ON DOORS 


All right, she'd get inside herself, do her 
reporting from within. She went around to 
11 different Government agencies, filled her 
finger-aching way through endless applica- 
tion forms. 

Then she did not sit back and await de- 
velopments. She began a telephone bar- 
rage of the agencies, politely inquiring, Is 
there any job today, please? Just as po- 
litely, she filled In some time by paying 
courtesy calls on Senators and Congress- 
men from New York. (She's still a believer 
in calls: Within 3 months of taking over 
as Passport Director, she had dropped in on 
all 98 Senators and the chairman of every 
House committee, just to find out if there 
Was anything her office could do for them.) 

In answer to her prayers and phone calls, 
she got in finally as a clerk with the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. Mostly she 
filed, but there were occasional typing jobs. 
Typing up a budget presentation one day, 
she spotted an error in figuring of $7 million. 
Her impressed supervisor rewarded her with 
slightly more interesting typing—press re- 
leases and speeches—and it wasn't long be- 
fore she was making editorial corrections as 
she typed. Her reward this time was to be 
made assistant to the special assistant in 
charge of industrial information—working 
with industrial trade papers and magazines. 
It kept her so busy she never got around 
to any of her proposed free-lance articles. 
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What she did get around to was realizing 
that she liked Government. work so much 
she wanted to stay in it. 

In 1936 the NRA folded, and Miss Knight 
transferred to the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, where she became deputy director of 
its Public Information Division. “I. heard 
there was an opening, so I applied for it,“ she 
explains. Too many people think Govern- 
ment jobs are just a matter of pull. I never 
got anywhere by pull, because I never had 
any to use,” 

She stayed with the WPA for 3 years, was 
then assigned (1940) to the just-born Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission. The 
Commission served to advise the President on 
those areas of national life (transportation, 
labor, etc.) which would assume primary im- 
portance in time of war. 

Miss Knight was special assistant to the 
Commissioner in charge of consumer affairs. 
A large part of the job was one of public edu- 
cation, and she dealt a lot with housewives, 
women’s organizations, women’s magazines. 
(Remember the beginning the guns-and- 
butter days, when we first started saving 
grease and tin cans?) 

When war actually came, the NDAC was 
absorbed by the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement. Because she had had experience 
with the woman’s angle, Miss Knight was 
switched to the Office of Civilian Defense. 
“They thought only women needed to be 
taught what to do when the sirens sounded,” 
she says dryly, “but I wound up talking to as 
many Rotarians as I did Soroptimists.” 

It was a much bigger thing, of course, than 
just lecturing. It was essentially an idea job: 
thinking up ways to put a-message across, 
knowing where to go, whom to contact, (Ex- 
amples: getting the American Express Co, to 
put defense posters on its trucks; persuad- 
ing a cereal outfit to print air-raiu instruc- 
tions on the labols of its products.) 

With the war over, she took a break from 
Government service. A friend of hers was 
president of an organization in Washington 
called the American Retail Federation—# 
countrywide association of department 
stores. He thought it was time the organi- 
gation strengthened its liaison with the Gov- 
ernment—after all, stores were being tre- 
mendously affected by such agencies as OPA. 
He heid out a big salary offer, snared Miss 
Knight (who felt she could use both change 
and folding money) as his Government rela- 
tions expert. 

She stayed With the association 2 years, 
“put I hadn't really shrugged off my case 
of Potomac fever.“ In 1947 JOHN TaBER— 
one of the New York Congressmen she had 
paid a courtesy call on 12 years before - came 
and asked her to be his special assistant. 
He was then chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee and needed someone to 
do a research and documentation job for 
him, "Poring over the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onn every day,” she says, “is what got me into 
my first’ pair of reading glasses.“ 

- With the congressional change of 1948, 
Taper lost his committee chairmanship, and 
his research assistant’s next job was with the 
United States Information Agency as a script 
reviewer for the Voice of America. It was 
not an especially happy association. Miss 
Knight had traveled abroad enough, both on 
business and pleasure, to feel that the VOA 
programs weren't appropriate for the people 
of the Iron Curtain countries she had been 
in. She stuck with the job until 1952, 
though, when she heard from Scott McLeod. 

He had just been appointed Administrator 
of the new Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, and since he was familiar ly 
with the congressional world (Miss Knight 
had known him when he was Senator 
Brinces' assistant), there were lots of staff- 
ing and administrative problems on which 
he wanted help. Miss Knight was trans- 
ferred to lend it—as acting Deputy Admin- 
istrator. 
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Under the reorganization setup, the Pass- 
Port Office had become a part of McLeod's 
bureau. When rt Director Ruth Ship- 
ly retired in May 1955, she recommended 
Frances Knight to fill her place. So did 
no less than 30 Senators and Congressmen. 
Organizationally, it might look as though 
it were a step down for ex-Deputy Admin- 
tor Knight. But in terms of prestige, 
the challenge of needed revamping, and the 
Satisfactions of running one’s own shop, it 
& step she was glad to take. And the 
step looks as though it's turned into a 
Stride of welcome progress for travel-minded 
United States citizens. 
To round off her documentary, there are a 
Couple more passportish statistics we ought 
to thrown in: 


Marital status: Wed in 1935 to Wayne Par- 
+ Washington publisher of aviation trade 
Journals. (Kept her maiden name on the 
Job.) A traveling man himself, Mr. Parrish 
logged 900,000 miles in 70 countries. 
Clubs and associations: None. (She's an 
Unexplained, unapologetic nen joiner.) 
Destination of traveler: Success in cur- 
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Exempt Social Security Benefits From Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


5 OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today which would ex- 
empt the benefits received by social se- 
curity pensioners from all taxation. 

The law at present is that such benefits 
are exempt from execution. This results 
m a rather confused tax status in that 

al, State, and local governments 
Cannot reach the proceeds of social se- 
curity payments to pensioners, but 
Nevertheless can place social security 
oners in jail for nonpayment of 
taxes on these benefits. Because of this 
Muddled status few governments at- 
pt to tax social security benefits. Of 
Course, with the very low level of income 
that social security pensioners receive 

e amount of tax which could be re- 
Couped by any tax on social security ben- 


efits is extremely small. In fact, so small ' 


88 to be administratively hardly worth 
the trouble. 

At the present these benefits are ex- 
empt from Federal taxation through an 

terpretative ruling. Since there is no 
Specific provision in the Internal Reve- 
nue Code exempting social security ben- 
efits from taxation, it is entirely possible 
that a different ruling could be made at 
some future date. 

matter has been brought to my 

Attention by a recent attempt by the 
Sovernment of the District of Columbia 
to tax the payments received by social 
Security pensioners in the District of 
Columbia. The various iriequities in the 
law as well as the fact that social secu- 
rity payments are presently so small as 
to verge on pauperism make me feel that 

troduction of such legislation as this 
and its passage at a very early date is 
hecessary, not only to benefit social se- 
curity pensioners but to help clarify an 
unclear state of law on this subject. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnece: 

bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 

tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGEAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited; 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
P ; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

ngs of the Senate are not received in 

time to follow this arrangement, the Public 

Printer may begin the Record with the House 

S. The proceedings of each House 

the Appendix shall each begin a new 

5 8 headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ -polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reporis, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recozp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 

es containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the „the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent Rxconn is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days,, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. - When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by th? Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connectien 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reoors which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report - 
ers of each House skall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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United States Foreign Policy Today and 


Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. . Mr. President, on 
February 11 the dist ed minority 
l er, the senior Senator from Cali- 
omia [Mr. KxOowIANDI inaugurated the 
U of a series of lectures at Georgetown 
niversity. The lectures are a part of 
€ Father Edmund A. Walsh lecture 
Ties. On that occasion the distin- 
ed minority leader made a speech, 

Which I believe to be entitled not only to 
the consideration of this body, but also 
the consideration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the country as a whole. 
usual, he was constructive and fair- 
Minded, and he laid before the American 
tiene a proposition for their considera- 


ma: President, on last evening I had 
€ opportunity and the honor of follow- 
1 the distinguished senior Senator 
dom California, at which time I spoke 
pr, the subject United States Foreign 
olicy Today and Tomorrow.” I ask 
ous consent that the speech I 
made last evening at Georgetown Uni- 
ersity be printed in the Appendix of the 
RD, 
=f There being no objection, the address 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
NITED States FOREIGN Polar TODAY AND 
Tomorrow 
(Address by Senator Mkr MANSFIELD, Demo- 
eon, Montana, Father Edmund A. Walsh 


und A. Walsh saw the fulfillment of a 
m for which he had labored with stead- 
watness of purpose and great energy. It 
we the foundation at Georgetown University 
fitt School of Foreign Service which now, 
ingly, bears his name. 
torte circumstances of its birth are familiar 
Wet aul. A terrible war had ended. Father 
^4 recognized thé demands which coming 
vents would make upon the intellectual re- 
hurt of the Nation. He properly esti- 
ch ted the importance of having an informed 
tizenry and a trained and dedicated per- 
wane to discharge the responsibilities of 
is country in the cause of world peace. 

Yet Father Walsh could not have antici- 
Pated the extent to which the life of our 
of ple was to be dominated by the subject 
Meter eln policy, or the scope of its develop- 

ut. The world is quite a different place 
— from what is appeared 35 years ago. 
in en I was a student, our problems, our 
ti teresta were predominantly local or na- 
a We were concerned almost exclu- 
aie With domestic matters. The United 

ates was an immense country, so immense 


podore than 35 years ago the late Father 
drea 
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that even what happened on the west coast 
touched the east but lightly. Our relations 
with foreign governments were for the very 
few who were qualified to understand the 
meaning of incidents around the globe. 
Today one has only to look at the curricu- 
lum of the average university to appreciate 


the extent of our preoccupation with foreign gr: 


affairs. Main Street knows, and insists on 
knowing, why Washington proceeds in one 
way or another; for Main Street is directly 
affected by decisions on countless matters 
to which, a few decades ago, it paid little or 
no attention. Areas of the world which were 
merely places in a book are common topics of 
conversation, because they are vital to our 
ional interest. ` 
5 poliey has become the business 
of everyone. And it is just about the biggest 
business of our Government right now. Na- 
tional defense, commerce, and agriculture 
are all involved in the determination of our 
policy toward other nations. Tangible 
proof of this regularly comes across my desk. 

A few days ago I received a routine distri- 
bution of Department of State press releases. 
One of these dealt with an agreement for 
the sale of United States surplus agricultural 
commodities to Korea under Public Law 480. 
The purpose of this agreement was to assist 
in stabilizing the Korean grain market and 
the entire Korean price structure. Defense 
equipment will be procured by the Korean 
currency generated in the transaction. 

Another press release informed me that 
the United States and Mexico had reached 

ment on the use of standard band radio 
broadcasting channels. Another set forth 
the latest facts concerning the failure by the 
Chinese Communists to release imprisoned 
Americans, as they had undertaken to do. 
Still another contained word that the Italian 
Government had notified the United States 
of its intention to limit the export of velve- 
teens to this country during 1957 to 1.37 
million square yards, 

Now, this was only 1 day's announcements, 
But observe the broad range of subjects in- 
volving issues of foreign policy, which bear 
directly on activities of our people within the 
United States. Decisions of our Government 
in the field of foreign relations reach down 
into every corner and crossroad of the coun- 
try, affecting the farmer, the blouse manu- 
facturer, the dairy producer, the watch- 
maker, the wheat rancher, the radio broad- 
caster. This trend will grow, as the world is 
more closely knit together, as technology ad- 
vances and as the major problems of each 
nation are identified with the problems of 
every other nation. In the past 10 years we 
have conciuded almost 2,000 agreements with 
other governments on matters of mutual 
concern. 

If the United States is to be equipped ad- 
equately to meet these problems, our reser- 
voir of human talent will have to be enlarged. 
There will be more and more demands for 
trained personnel in overseas posts. At the 
present time there are approximately 100,000 
Americans working abroad, If current trends 
continue, it is not unlikely that in. another 
25 years that figure will reach 200,000. 

Yet before the Second World War the aver- 
age college graduate gave hardly a thought to 
utilizing his special training in foreign coun- 
tries. The opportunities inviting him abroad 
today are so many and 80 attractive, even 
apart from the career Foreign Service, that 
they should not be overlooked in the plan- 


ning of a graduate’s future. As the inter- 
course of nations widen, the burden of uni- 
versities to feed this reservoir will grow 
heavier, We are already feeling the pinch, 
in a shortage of those skills we should like 
to make available to other governments—par- 
ticularly engineering—under the point 4 pro- 


am. 
The development of a competent corps of 
overseas personnel, and particularly of the 


career service, is a most vital matter for the 


future of this Nation. 

No policy, no matter how brilliantly con- 
ceived, can be effective unless it is executed 
with skill. Even more important the actual 
policy which is adopted will, in large meas- 
ure, be determined by the resourcefulness, 
ability, and quality of the men and women 
who represent the United States Government 
in the field. This is what is meant when it is 
sometimes said that foreign policy is made 
by the cables to the Department of State. To 
a considerable degree this is true. Yet, as 
impelling and compulsive as those cables may 
be, it is what the Secretary of State does with 
them which, in final analysis will measure 
the success or failure of a policy. The free- 
dom of action they permit may often be 
very restricted. Yet within those narrow 
limits, a decision must be made, and made 
correctly. Peace and war may hinge upon it. 
Certainly the recent events of the Middle 
East have evidence how true this is. 

To an outsider, to one not in a position to 
appraise all the facts, the policy indicated in 
a particular situation may seem to offer no 
difficulty. The question may appear clearcut, 
black and white, an open and shut case. 

But things are not always what they 
seem—not even in foreign relations. We 
cannot always do what we might like to do. 
Let me cite just one example: During the last 
session Congress received mounting pro- 
tests from eastern cotton blouse and shirt 
manufacturers against ruinous competition 
from Japanese exporters. The Japanese were 
able to market their finished product here 
for about one-fourth of what identical cotton 
goods could be sold in this country. Some 
American plants had already closed down in 
consequence. And so, pressures grew for an 
increase in tariff rates against the Japanese 
blouses. A simple and obvious solution—or 
so it seemed. 

But when the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations held hearings on a bill introduced for 
that purpose, we found it was not so simple 
or obvious. Japan was manufacturing shirts 
from cotton imported from the United States. 
In fact, Japan has been the largest single ex- 
port market for American cottongrowers. To 
deny the Japanese the American market 
would have inflicted serious injury upon 
American agriculture. A particular segment 
of industry would have been protected at the 
expense of a much larger branch of our agri- 
culture. The Carolina shirtmakers—and 1 
might add, a great many newspapers—could 
see only a local consequence, not the over- 
riding national interest on which the policy 
decision had to be based. Their remedy 
might well have been worse than the disease. 
Happily, Japan by a self-imposed quota on 
exports to this country has partially relieved 
the tension. 

I have oversimplified this illustration for 
convenience. But there was a more subtle 
point involved. We were not only dealing 
with a tariff and trade problem. Indirectly, 
had the bill passed we would have been tink- 
ering with the national security. It is, of 
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course, to our interest that Japan should find 
an adequate outlet for her exports, if it is to 
maintain a viable economy. Unless Japan 
enn do business with the West and the so- 
called neutralist powers, it may be forced to 
draw closer to the Communist trade orbit. 
Such may well prove to be the ultimate out- 
come, in any event; and I do not wish to 
imply that American business should be sac- 
rificed to the trade requirements of another 
Government. I merely mention this as one 
of the many veiled elements in what, on the 
surface, appeared to be a relatively uncom- 
plicated problem. 

I do not believe that ever before in our 
history, at least in peacetime, have we been 
sO preoccupied with the security of the 
United States, as we have been during the 
past 10 years. The quest for national se- 
curity preempts almost every other issue in 
the life of our country; directly or indirectly 
it cuts across both domestic and foreign 
policies. It dominates the budget; it is a 
brake upon atomic progress for peaceful pur- 
poses; it is the principal cause for the growth 
in the national debt, the drop in the value 
of our dollar, and the burden of taxation 
which you and I must carry. And, most re- 
grettably, there is little on the visible hori- 
zon to encourage the hope that the search 
for security will not continue to be the prin- 
cipal concern of American foreign policy for 
the next decade. The general elements in 
that policy are, as you well know, support 
for the United Nations, the system of regional 
defense pacts capped by NATO and the Rio 
Treaty, and our foreign-aid program. All 
these have the same predominant purpose— 
security. 

We are all aware that the broad lines of 
our foreign policy have been conditioned 
for the past 10 years by the designs of the 
Soviet Government. And as long as that 
Government seeks control over the rest of the 
world, it will not be possible for the people 
of the United States to cultivate with the 
people of Russia those bonds of human 
friendships which could enrich their exist- 
ence and ours. Years in advance of most of 
his contemporaries, Father Walsh, who visited 
Russia not long after the révolution, sounded 
a warning to this country of the peril which 
the Soviet Union offered. 

We have seen a refiection of that peril in 
Hungary. That tragic episode has caused a 
worldwide reappraisal of a principal source 
of Soviet power. It is recognized to a larger 
degree than never before throughout the 
world that this source is naked force. It is 
clearer now that in the satellite countries, at 
least, Soviet contro] is maintained largely 
by force of arms or threat of force. Given any 
kind of a chance, the oppressed peoples of 
central Europe will light the flame of free- 
dom again and again. 

The emergence of Russia as the most pow- 
erful nation in Europe and Asia has com- 
pelled a course of action upon the United 
States and a preoccupation with the prob- 
Jems of other nations which would have 
been unthinkable a few decades ago. And 
yet it is not, in my view, necessarily the most 
significant long-range political development 
of recent years insofar as our policy is con- 
cerned. Nor is the emergency of China as 
an industrial society, nor indeed the effect 
of atomic energy on world relations. 

I think one of the most shattering events 
in our time so far as United States foreign 
policy is concerned, has been the impact of 
developments affecting the United Kingdom. 
For it was Britain during the 19th and 
early 20th century that played the role of 
world policeman; and it is no mere accident 
that this period coincided with what now 
seems like the golden age of international 
law and order, By and large, an agreement 
between nations then was meant to be kept. 
It was not a treacherous artifice employed to 
bring down a government’s guard, an instru- 
ment of hostility bound with a red ribbon. 
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The sanctity it received was undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the nations of Europe re- 
spected their heritage of Christian morality 
in a manner foreign to the Soviet tradition. 
Indeed, the Soviets have taken advantage of 
this very heritage. 

Because the relative decline of British 
power has occurred in our lifetime, its ulti- 
mate effects may appear more obscure than 
they very likely will to a historian 50 years 
hence. To this country, however, it has al- 
ready meant a vast increase in worldwide 
responsibilities. You have only to glance at 
a map of the world to see some of its im- 
mediate consequences. One of these conse- 
quences we can see right now, in the Middie 
East. 

Before I go any further into that matter, 
let me make one thing clear. During the last 
15 years, the executive branch under both 
Republicans and Democrats has frequently 
invoked the so-called principle of bipartisan- 
ship to obtain congressional backing for 
the conduct of foreign relations. I do not 
view bipartisanship—or, 
nonpartisanship—other than as cooperation 
with the President on policy proposals which 
merit cooperation. It does not, and it can- 
not, signify blind acceptance of any policy 
merely because the Executive tells us it is a 
good policy and that it is needed. Nor does 
it signify announcing a policy first, then in- 
forming congressional leaders afterward. 
This administration, as administrations be- 
fore it, can make unwise decisions. And 
Members of Congress have a duty to the 
American people to criticize constructively, 
and oppose any policy which does not seem 
to them to serve the national interest. 

I would like to emphasize the word “con- 
structively.” For the purpose of criticism 
of our foreign policy must be to make ita 
better policy if the national interests are to 
be served. 

Yesterday morning we had an example of 
responsibility when Secretary Dutles met— 
for 2 hours—with the congressional leader- 
ship to discuss amendments to the Mideast 
resolution and the question of sanctions. 
The meeting was both fruitful and worth 
while. Mr. Dulles is to be commended for 
the frankness and understanding he dis- 
played. 

Last week we had another example of the 
effectiveness of genuine bipartisanship or, 
what I prefer to call responsible cooperation 
between the President and Congress, You 
will recall that President Eisenhower con- 
ferred with members of both parties at the 
White House on the crisis in the Middle East. 
I attended this serious, nonpolitical confer- 
ence on matters which affect the vital inter- 
ests of all the people of the United States. 
There was a free and frank exchange of ideas. 
Members of Congress came away with a bet- 
ter understanding of the situation which 
confronts us in the Middle East. On his 
part, the President obtained the views of 
members of both parties. This meeting last 
week, and the Dulles meeting on yesterday, 
may well mark a new start in the fleld of 
responsible cooperation between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment. 

On the night of the meeting last week, 
the President, in response to a suggestion by 
the distinguished Senator RUSSELL of Georgia, 
addressed the entire Nation. In his speech, 
Mr. Eisenhower made clear for the first time 
the scope and gravity of the situation in the 
Middle East. I do not agree with all of the 
propositions which he advanced. It is not 
necessary to agree with all of them, however, 
in order to in his address the be- 
ginnings of a more intelligible policy directed 
at the problems of the Middle East. Because 
he had spoken with Members of Congress, 
the President was in a far better position to 
talk not only to the people of the United 
States but to the people of the Middle East 
and the world as well. That was because, in 
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calling the conference which preceded his 
speech, the President was availing himself 
of a cross-section of both party and regional 
leadership. 

May I say at this point that there is, I 
believe, a somewhat mistaken concept that 
the Democratic Party is run by only one 
section of the country, by the South alone, 
or more specifically by Texas alone. That 18 
a tribute to the distinguished services to the 
party and the responsible cooperation of 
Lynvon Jonnson, the majority leader in the 
Senate, and Mr. Sam RAYBURN, the Speaker 
in the House. Those gentlemen, I am sure. 
would be the first to point out that there 
can be no effective leadership of a great 
national party without participation of all 
sections of the country. And all sections of 
the country are in fact represented in the 
leadership of the Democratic Party in Con- 
gress. That leadership in the Senate, in ad- 
dition to LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, is com- 
posed of Cart Haypen of Arizona, our dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore, the Secre- 
tary of the Democratic Conference, the very 
able Tom HENNINGS of Missouri, and myself 
as party whip. In the House of Representa- 
tives, the party is guided not only by Mr. 
Raysurn but by the outstanding majority 
leader, JonN McCormack of Massachusetts, 
and CARL ALBERT, the very capable whip from 
Oklahoma. 

Is there any merit at all in nonpartisan 
support of foreign policy? In the proper 
sense, I think there is. The most obvious 
advantage, of course, is that it presents to 
the outside world a united front on vital 
issues, to obtain the maximum effect where 
desired. 

With the kind of problems we now face, 
however, it has become increasingly evident 
that unity on a national, nonpartisan basis 
is not enough. The point has been reached 
where something akin to an international 
nonpartisanship must be developed. By this 
I mean that more effective relationship must 
be achieved between ourselves and friendly 
democracies, so that we may avoid a repeti- 
tion of the appalling sequence we have wit- 
nessed in the Suez area, There are more 
rewarding pastimes than to continue our in- 
credible unpopularity contest with the So- 
viets in France and England. 

Policies of the western democracies during 
the past few years and particularly wit? 
respect to the Middle East question have 
given the appearance of a kind of diplomatie 
Tower of Babel. It is time for all to try t? 
act with something approaching a singleness 
of purpose, even if we cannot speak with one 
tongue, if we are to avoid further disaster - 
In this respect, the Communist orbit has 
one important advantage. It knows where it 
is going. That has repeatedly been made 
clear to us, just as Hitler's purposes were 
made clear in Mein Kampf. In contrast, the 
United States and its western allies have had 
little common perception of where we are 
going, and still less of an agreed idea on hoW 
to get there. If we had, some of the recent 
defeats might have been avoided. What is 
even worse, too many of us do not seem to 
be aware that we have suffered these defeats 
at all. It is in this, I believe, that the real 
danger lies. 

If we compare the relative position of the 
United States—and the West—with the So- 
viet Union, we will have to concede that the 
Western position has deteriorated. Any- 
one who doubts this need only review on the 
map the gains made by the Soviets, at the 
expense of the West. The most recent of 
these, after two centuries of effort, was in 
the Middle East. The Communists are in 
there with both feet, without the use of mil- 
itary force, and despite the so-called north- 
ern tier defense system. If reports con- 
cerning the Syrian arms buildup are correct 
the Kremlin may well have succeeded in 
turning the flank of the Baghdad nations 
without firing a shot. This paramount fac- 
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tor is going to influence and direct our policy 
Action in that area for the foreseeable future. 

t is most tragic about this crisis is 
that it did not descend upon us suddenly. 
There was every reason to anticipate it; and 
there was a great deal we might have done 
to preyent it. It had been germinating for 
several years, ever since the Israeli-Egyptian 
armistice agreement of 1949. 

For the United States, it is a sorry illus- 
tration of the failure of a policy—or rather 
& lack of policy—since our aberrations in this 
area hardly qualify as a policy. There has 

n temporizing. Politics, domestic and in- 
ternational, have been played. We have done 
everything, so it seems to me, except face up 

the problem and take the minimal steps 
necessary to keep peace in the Middle East. 

It is all very well to say, as has been said 
by the administration, that we seek our 
answer to the difficult problems of the Mid- 
dle East through the United Nations. And it 
is all very well to find, as a distinguished, 
able and outstanding Republican Senator, a 
Man of great integrity, did find In discussions 
before this group, that the United Nations 

fundamental weaknesses. I think we 
can agree—I know that I do—with both the 
administration and Senator KNowtanp, The 
tration, as it says, has certainly 
Placed a large part of our trust in the United 
ations to solve the Middle East dilemma. 
And the United Nations, in dealing with this 
and other problems, as Senator KNOWLAND 
Says, has displayed basic inadequacies. 

Both the administration and Senator 

OwLanp, in my opinion, are correct but 
Where does that leave us? If we are going 
to find the answer to this question, I believe 
We have to start by accepting the premise 
Of the President and the very able and hard- 
Wor Secretary of State that peace, sta- 
bility, and the preservation of the inde- 
Pendence of the nations of the Middle East 
is in our vital national interests. We ought 

ask ourselves whether we were correct 
in entrusting such a large measure of the 
defense of our vital interests in the Middle 
to the United Nations which as Senator 

OWLAND correctly says, has basic structural 
Weaknesses? 

Where, then, do we go from there? It 

ms to me that we must either reassume 
Part of the defense of those interests our- 
šelves or seek to correct some of the basic 

ctural weaknesses in the United Nations. 
regret to say that I have seen no evidence 

&n eagerness on the part of the executive 

ranch of the Government to do one or the 
Other. 

On the contrary, that branch seems willing 
to Content itself on the one hand with 
Sending to Congress an urgent resolution 
Which on its own admission is directed at 
NO immediate danger or difficulty in the 
Middie East. On the other hand, it con- 
unues to rely sdlely on the United Nations 
in dealing with the immediate and difficult 
Problems of that area. 

That seems to me to be a formula for 
Inertia, for drift, dodge, and delay and ulti- 
mately for disaster. It is a policy which 
Would make the United Nations the scape- 
Boat for our irresponsibility. A scapegoat 
May relieve the executive branch of a sense 
Of frustration in this situation, but it will 

ardiy serve the interest of the United States. 

ther the Middle East is or is not vital to 
these interests. If it is, as the President 
Says it is, then we had better defend those 
uterests through the United Nations or 
Otherwise. 

The tendency to impose tasks on the 

hited Nations beyond its capacities, then 
to bemoan the inadequacies of that organt- 
Zation but to take no initiative in their cor- 
tection can ultimately bring us to only one 
end. This tendency, if persisted in, will 
eventually destroy even the limited capacity 
Which the United Nations now possesses for 
Sonstructive action. Before we are much 
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further along this road, I think we had better 


stop for a moment to consider the conse- 
quences, I think we had better decide 
whether it is in the interests of the United 
States—our long-range interests—to con- 
tinue in that direction. 

My own view is that it is a highly dan- 
gerous direction. It is not, as some may 
think, the road of return to a secure national 
isolation. Scientific developments of the 
past two decades have closed off all roads 
back in that direction. Rather, it is the road 
to isolated internationalism; it is the road 
to the disastrous delution of ommipotent 
national power. 

The position I have assumed with regard 
to the President's proposal on the Middle 
East is related very directly to this matter. 
I have been critical of this proposal, While 
I accepted the premise on which it is based, 
namely, that developments in the Middle 
East involve the vital interests of the United 
States, I do not accept fully the manner in 
which the President has proposed to pro- 
tect them. 

It has seemed to me that two basic steps 
are essential if these Interests are to be pro- 
tected, First, we must be prepared to reas- 
sume that portion of the responsibility which 
we have shifted to the United Nations which 
is beyond its present capacity; and, I may add 
parenthetically, that within our Government 
we must apportion the reassumed responsi- 
bility as between the executive branch and 
Congress more strictly in accord with the 
Constitution so as to avoid a misuse of power, 
Second, we must be prepared to enlarge the 
capacity of the United Nations to discharge 
responsibilities in the Middle East and else- 
where if the enlargement can be brought 
about. To that end I have proposed an 
amendment to the President's resolution 
which would make clear our support of the 
United Nations emergency force in the Mid- 
dle East as a force for peace in that area. I 
have also proposed an amendment which 
would make clear our initiative in seeking 
international control of the present unre- 
stricted arms traffic in the Middle East, one 
of the principal causes of the tension in that 
region. 

The western nations face a serious pre- 
dicament in the Middle East and we are not 
entirely without responsibility for it. Today 
Suez is in hostile hands—that is, hands hos- 
tile to the West. French strength is dis- 

in Algeria, bogged down in à revolt. 
The British are gone from the canal area— 
with our encouragement—without retaining 
adequate guaranties for freedom of maritime 
transit, The supply of Europe's vital fuel is 
thus delivered over to the caprice of one Mid- 
die Eastern nation, which has yet to display 
a sense of its international responsibility. 
With the current drain on world shipping re- 
sulting from this situation, where would we 
be if another Korea broke out somewhere in 
the world? Is there not something fmcon- 
gruous in a policy which produces this kind 
of a result, a policy which alienates our 
friends and invites the Soviets to give aid to 
the Arab nations? 

No American can take satisfaction over this 
unhappy record. Recriminations over how 
we got to the present point would be futile, 
On the other hand, an examination of the 
steps which, under Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations, led to the disaster, 
could contribute to the formulation of future 
policy. What is essential is that we should 
recognize what has happened for what it 
really is—a serlous setback for the West. 
And we must begin without delay to repair 
the damage. 

With respect to the Arab world, further 
penetration by the Soviet Union is not only 
possible but inevitable unless we bring our 
energies to a solution of the issues which 
have plagued the Middle East since 1948; 
unless we base our actions upon principle and 
not upon expediency; and unless we can per- 
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suade all the nations In the Middle East that 
we have no desire to replace Britain and 
France in the vacuum we helped to create. 

It must, instead, be made clear to them, 
by every means at our command, that our 
objective is the preservation of their inde- 
pendence—and not necessary only their in- 
dependence of Russian communism. That 
is the menace today. Tomorrow the menace 
may arise elsewhere. 

With respect to Western Europe, it is 
imperative to restore the former confidence 
which has been shattered and to rebuild 
the foundations of mutual understanding. 
This applies to all relations with our allies, 
including their problems with dependent 
territories. It is well and good to support 
bona fide nationalist movements and the 
natural desire of peoples to be independent. 
Let us take care, however, to avoid paths 
which confilct with our vital interests. 

Of the many lines of action we might fol- 
low there is one that should be pursued 
immediately. I believe we should do what 
we can to enable Europe to reassert its 
former influence in the councils of the world, 
We ‘can do this by encouraging the nations 
of Europe to draw together in closer associa- 
tion, as is the case in the coal-steel com- 
munity, Separately, each of these nations 
has lost much of its former authority in 
international affairs, Drawn together In a 
common enterprise, the collectivity of Europe 
can once again exert the power which is 
commensurate with its magnificent heritage 
and the great capacities of its inhabitants. 

We should also give very serious thought 
to encouraging a pooling of the economic 
and technological resources of Western Eu- 
rope and the development of close ties our- 
selves with that pool. It is almost ludicrous 
that the western nations should be with- 
holding their markets and technical proc- 
esses from each other, while bidding against 
themselves for the Kremlin's trade. 

Such is exactly what the Communists 
want, Europe's leaders may be coming to 
see this, They are, at the moment, con- 
cluding negotiations to establish a common 
market through the elimination of trade 
barriers and the creation of Euratom. I 
consider these important first steps which 
the United States should support; but they 
are only the first steps to that cooperation 
which must exist among the nations of 
Europe and with the United States. We can 
only achieve it, it we proceed with an 
urgency of purpose, recognizing that, in 
truth, we are met upon a major battleground. 


Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
I have prepared relating to Federal aid 
for school construction be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Ler Us Bunt ScHoots 

Even though the United States Chamber of 
Commerce was founded in 1912, I have always 
suspected a stubbornness on the part of that 
organization to acknowledge the presence of 
the 20th century. 

Today we have further proof of the cham- 
ber's antediluvian outlook on life. 
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We are informed by the chamber, accord- 
ing to an article in the Washington Star of 
February 20, that the organization is opposed 
to Federal aid for school construction. 

This is not very shocking. 

It is consistent with the chamber's appar- 
ent desire for a return to the good old days— 
which means government for the benefit of 
the robber barons and others out to gouge 
the public. 

Efforts by the Federal Government to be 

* genuinely helpful to all the people are sum- 
marily rejected. 

But while denouncing Federal aid, the 
chamber also took another long step along 
its dusty trail back to the dark ages when it 
proclaimed there was actually a surplus of 
classrooms today. 

According to this same article, the cham- 
ber puts this surplus at 14,000 classrooms. 

This outrageous statement is directly con- 
trary to the opinion of the President of the 
United States, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the National Educa- 
tion Association, a large part of Congress 
and the authorities of most of our States 
not to mention the children stacked like 
cordwood in our present schools. 

However, the chamber has never been 
known to be swayed by the facts. 
I will not attempt to explain the mathe- 
matical whimsy by which the chamber of 
commerce arrives at this 14,000 figure. Nor 
do I intend to enter into a numbers game. 
I don't know exactly how many classrooms 
we are short. But even the most conserva- 
tive estimate of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare puts the current 
shortage at 159,000 rooms. 
The shortage exists—the shortage is criti- 
cal. A 
No distortions by the chamber of commerce 
can hide this basic need of our country. 

Again I urge the Senate to move promptly 
to consider the school construction measures 
that have been introduced. 
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Middle East Proposals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp remarks 
which I delivered before the Bernalillo 
County Democratic convention at Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., on February 18, 1957. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MIDDLE East PROPOSALS 


(Remarks of Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
before the Bernalillo County Democratic 
convention, Albuquerque, N. Mex., Febru- 
ary 18, 1957) 

This week the Senate of the United States 
will start its debate on the Eisenhower Mid- 
east resolution. Next week it expects to vote, 
Possibly we should ask how the Democratic 
Senators on the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees have been acting in your) 
behalf. 

As you know, the combined committees re- 
ported out the Eisenhower Mideast resolution 
by a vote of 20 to 8, with Senators JOHNSON 
ot Texas and LANGER absent. There were a 
number of attempts made to improve the 
resolution and to take into consideration the 
basic difficulties in the areas, such as the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, the Suez Canal ques- 
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tion, the Soviet Union arms traffic, and the 
like; but no success was achieved, as a solid 
Republican bloc voted down all but the 
Humphrey amendment which, in effect, reaf- 
firmed the President's constitutional author- 
ity as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy and under it the power to act instantly 
in case our security was in danger. 

It is my belief that if some of the amend- 
ments had been accepted, there would have 
been fewer votes against the proposal. It 
is my further belief that if this bill is not 
amended on the Senate floor in such a man- 
ner as to recognize the basic difficulties, 
there will be a sizable minority—possibly 
numbering about 25—against it. 

This resolution as it was presented might 
have been regarded as unnecessary because 
the President had the constitutional right 
to exercise the military power and had the 
funds in this year’s Mutual Security Act to 
carry out what, if any, economic ideas he 
may have had. However, this resolution 
means that we act on a unilateral basis; it 
means in the words of Senator RUSSELL, that 
despite weeks of effort to find out what the 
administration proposed to do in the matter 
of economic assistance, the Senate members, 
of the two committees were given nothing 
they could hang on to, and in effect were 
“buying a pig in a poke.” 

Personally, I do not believe that the ad- 
ministration has a program for the Middle 
East. I think the resolution is a prelude 
to a policy, but not a policy in Itself, and 
I am fearful that we may become committed 
in an area where we will find ourselves at a 
great disadvantage. Some Democrats felt 
that the military and economic sections 
should be separated, others felt that more 
consideration should be given to the basic 
difficulties inherent in the area, and others 
felt that a grave constitutional question was 
involved which was both against the in- 
terest of the Congress by, in effect, giving 
the President some of the constitutional 
authority belonging to the Congress, and 
against the interest of the President by put- 
ting a limitation on his own constitutional 
powers. There is absolutely no similarity 
between the President's proposal on the one 
hand and the Greek-Turkish doctrine and 
the Formosa resolution on the other. No 


country has requested us to come into the 


Middle East. The situation is extremely pre- 
carious because of the instability of all the 
Arab States except Iraq, and unless some- 
thing definite is embodied in the final draft 
of the resolution, its chances for ultimate 
success are, in my opinion, not too good. 

While we all recognize that the President 
has a primary and great responsibility in 
the field of foreign affairs, it is well to keep 
in mind that every Senator individually, and 
the Senate collectively, likewise has a great 
stake in the field of foreign policy. If we are 
going into an adventure in this area of the 
world, I think we are entitled to know much 
more in the way of facts than we know at 
the present time. In that respect our knowl- 
edge of what we intend to do, on the basis 
of testimony before the committees, is prac- 
tically nothing. 

But the Democratic Senators on those two 
committees have measured up to the stand- 
ards of a party of responsibility. They 
studied with care the proposals of the Pres- 
ident and his Secretary of State. Senator 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, early delivered on 
the Senate floor a memorable address which 
Was universally praised in the press as out- 
standing in its fairness and in its appeal for 
true bipartisan conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs, Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, fol- 
lowed up his statement of January 24 with 
a strong Senate speech on February 11, just 
1 week ago. I want to quote some sentences 
from it to show why reasonable and interna- 
tionally minded Democratic Senators have 
trouble signing on the dotted line, whatever 
the President asks. 
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“In form and substance, the resolution as 
prepared by the administration wants some- 
thing from this Chamber, the mere asking 
of which would have led to a national out- 
cry under any other administration back to 
Washington's. It asks for a blank grant of 
power over our funds and Armed Forces 
to be used in a blank way, for a blank length 
of time, under blank conditions, with re- 
spect to blank nations, in a blank area. We 
are asked to sign this blank check in per- 
petuity or at the pleasure of the President, 
any President. 

“Who will fill in.“ asks Senator FULBRIGHT, 
“all these blanks?” 

“The resolution says that the President, 
whoever he may be at the time, shall do it. 
And that’s not all it says. It says that in 
filling In the blanks, the President need not 
consult, much less be accountable to any 
other constitutional organ of Government. 
He shall be the counsel—judge—jury of the 
national Interest. 

“His judgment about world realities shall 
be the sole warrant for his deeds in com- 
miting our forces to battle and our funds to 
who knows what purpose. 

“His office shall be the only archive hold- 
ing the record of his transactions, except 
as he reports the results once a year to the 
Congress. 

“And, finally, he shall decide autonomously 
when his autonomous powers shall expire.” 

Now I say to you that in situations like 
this one we need representatives in the Con- 
gress—and this convention is held to select 
the delegates who will pick the proper one in 
the State Democratic convention—who will 
not be afraid to take time to consider the 
implications of every Presidential proposal 
and then vote upon each as they believe the 
welfare of the Nation demands. 

It has been 10 years since I sat in the 
Cabinet Room of the White House and dis- 
cussed with a group of the Nation's leaders 
headed by President Truman, the need for 
aid to Greece and Turkey if these lands were 
not to surrender to the pressures of com- 
munism. A great Republican statesman 
sat just at my right, the late Arthur Van- 
denberg of Michigan, The situation in Con- 
gress was comparable to the present—only 
reversed. The Congress then as now was 
controlled by the opposite political party to 
the President. I have not forgotten that the 
Republican Senators of 1947 exercised their 
full right to proceed with caution on the 
statesmanlike proposals of President Harry S. 
Truman for the aid of Greece and Turkey. 
I will neither be surprised nor shocked if 
Democratic Senators 10 years later examine 
with equal care the much more drastica pro- 
posals of President Eisenhower to stabilize 
conditions in that same area. 

Every mile of the road is marked with 
signs reading, “Proceed With Caution.” 
What the administration asked us to do was 
not to pass a simple Senate resolution ex- 
pressing our composite yiew, nor a concurrent 
resolution in which the House of Repre- 
sentatives added its voice, but a joint resolu- 
tion which when signed by the President 
has the force of law, and thus becomes a 
blanket transfer to the executive of the 
constitutional right vested in the Congress 
to declare war. 

I am ready and willing to vote for a reso- 
lution which clearly states and pledges the 
support of the Senate to the President as 
he seeks to oppose the spread of Communist 
influence in the Middle East. With the 
amendment proposed by Senator HUMPHREY, 
a Democrat, of Minnesota, and adopted by 
the two Senate committees engaged in the 
Middle East hearings, I believe the resolution 
comes closer to that objective and I shall 
probably vote for it, But the span of hear- 
ings and debate upon it has persuaded me, 
if I needed any proof or persuasion, that the 
position of Representative in Congress is one 
of tremendous importance to the people of 
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New Mexico, and that the Democratic Party 
should do its utmost to select a strong candi- 
Gate and win the April election in an 
impressive manner. 


The Middle East Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one unfortunate result of the re- 
dent discussions over the situation in the 
Middle East is that we tend to lose sight 
Of the basic factors in the problem. We 
have become so preoccupied with details 
that we have forgotten some of the long- 
term realities. 

An editorial in the New York Times 

Morning sums up this situation with 
Ereat clarity. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
us follows: j 

THE CRUX OF THE MATTER 

Although. negotiations for Israel's with- 
drawal to the armistice lines are proceeding 
in a somewhat more hopeful atmosphere, 
there 18 danger that the crucial issue in the 
Whole conflict may become buried under a 

of detall. This crucial issue is whether 

© problem of Palestine is to be solved by 
Peaceful means in accordance with the 
c of the United Nations or by war 
and warlike acts in violation of the Charter. 
Unless this issue is resolved, all the guar- 
anties to either Israel or the Arab States, 
however important in settling the immedi- 
ate controversy, will not end the conflict it- 
self or the possibility of new ex- 
Plosions. 

Contrary to widespread assumptions in the 

Rited Nations and in Washington, the issue 

not originally the result of Israel’s armed 
invasion of Egypt. The issue was raised by 

ypt's longstanding insistence on main- 
g a “state of war“ with Israel and im- 
Plementing it by both guerrilla raids and a 
double blockade in the Suez Canal and the 
trait of Tiran. It was this Egyptian 
tenance of a “state of war“ and the ex- 
€reise of belligerent rights which Egypt de- 
rives therefrom that resulted in Israel's mili- 
counteraction. Egypt has made no pub- 
líc move or promise to end the “state of war" 
or to renounce the belligerent rights. 

The claim to belligerent rights 
under its self-proclaimed “state of war” 
*8ainst another United Nations member is 
both absurd and illegal. It is ruled out not 
Only by the charter, which bars the use or 

hreat of force in settling international dis- 
Putes, but also by the armistice agreement 
Of 1949, which Secretary General Hammarsk- 
ld interprets as a virtual nonaggression 
Pact. It was specifically rejected by the 
ty Council in 1951, when it denied 
Egypt any belligerent blockade rights. And 
it was Mr. Hammarskjold himself who, In his 
report of January 25, called for assurances 
t the parties to the armistice agreement, 
“will not assert any belligerent rights (in- 
Cluding, of course, such rights in the Gulf 
ol Aqaba and the Strait of Tiran) ." 

In other circumstances it would seem that 

first duty of the United Nations should 
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be to call on Egypt to end the “state of war“ 
and renounce its claim to belligerent rights 
as a first condition of peace in the Middle 
East. Only if Israel then refuses to follow 
a like course would sanctions against it be- 
come a legitimate course of action. 


Program of American Farm Bureau 
Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the February 1957 
issue of Badger Farm Bureau News a 
most handy summary of the 1957 resolu- 
tions of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

In one brief listing, the major program 
objectives of this great national organi- 
zation and of its Wisconsin affiliate were 
presented so that the members of the 
federation could be up to the minute on 
the organization's position, 

I sent to the desk the text of the 
article, and ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFBF RESOLUTIONS Set NATIONAL POLICY 


When delegates to American Farm Bureau 
Federation (AFBF) annual meetings adopt 
resolutions, they become the official national 
policy of county and State farm bureaus as 
well as AFBF. If they are to be made effec- 
tive they need substantial membership 
support. 

Printed below in shortened form are some 
of the 1957 AFBF resolutions. The full text 
runs near 20,000 words. Some call for action. 
Others are statements of farm bureau's ap- 
proval or disapproval of Government pro- 
grams and policies of business, labor, and 
others. 

WE SEEK HIGHER NET INCOME, OTHE GOALS 


Farm bureau national policy goals include: 

Higher net farm income. 

Generally lower tariffs. 

Repeal buy American act, 

Repeal cargo preference, 

Extend Public Law 480. 

Sponsor international trade conferences. 

Continue young farmer trainee program. 

Expand school milk program. 

Adequate support for extension services. 

Eradication of brucellosis nationally by 
1960. P 

Eradication of hog cholera, vesicular 
exanthema. 

Right to work legislation, 

Low cost farm credit for young farmers 
and others. 

Permanent plan for disaster relief to 
farmers. 

Preference to co-ops for purchase of feder- 
ally produced electric power. 

Action on water pollution. 

Improved standards for grading farm 
products, 

Labeling law for farm-product imitations, 
substitutes. 

Poultry-meat inspection by United States 
Department of Agriculture, 
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Repeal of Fair Trade Act. 

Establish principle of selecting Supreme 
Court Justices from high courts. 

Federal milk-market orders that are not 
restrictive to movement of milk, 

Reasonable access for farmers to new 
superhighways. 

More adequate compensation for rights-of- 
way. 

Railroads to mark cars with luminous 
paint for safety. 

Clarification of water law and farmers’ 
rights. 

Rural-mall delivery to all-accessible farms. 
g Labor unions made subject to antitrust 
aws. 

Majority rather than two-thirds vote on 
corn allotments, 

We oppose: 

Universal military training. 

Socialism, monopoly, Government secrecy, 

Harvesting or grazing soil-bank land. 

Expansion in Federal ald to education. 

Compulsory social security for farmers. 

A Federal sales tax. 

Substantial railway rate increase 

Compulsory checkoff for commodity pro- 
motions. 

Extension of TVA to areas not now served. 

Federal crop insurance that is not based 
on sound actuarial experience, d 

Giveaway of United States surplus farm 
products. 

Industrywide bargaining by labor unions. 

AFBF board of directors was directed by 
voting delegates to study certain issues and 
report to the membership. These include: 

A way gradually to eliminate Government 
regulation of farming. 

Acceptance by State governments of water- 
shed program administration. 

Development in State of marketing fa- 
cilities for fruits and vegetables. 

More equitable tax treatment for farmers. 

Reasons for decline in farmer’s share of 
consumer dollar. 

Federal condemnation laws and procedures 
with a view to improving them. 

Development of program provided in 
watershed protection and Flood Prevention 
Act. 

SUPPORT U, N., PACTS WITH ALLIES 


Farm Bureau favors and supports: 

Military pacts with allies. 

United Nations and its agencies. 

Selective service. 

Federal price support and production ad- 
justment programs. 

Paying for soll bank with CCC surplus 
commodities. 

Putting land in soll bank as a qualification 
for price support. 

Soil bank contracts to run more than one 
year. 

Research to find new uses for farm com- 
modities. 

Balanced budget in good times, deficit 
financing in times of deflation. 

Reduction in national debt before tax cuts, 

Hiring of foreign nationals for seasonal 
farm work. 

Giving States rather than United States 
the power to acquire highway right-of-way. 

Strict enforcement of truck weight limit 
laws. 

Private investment overseas, 

United States technical assistance to 
friendly countries. 

Competitive pricing of United States ex- 
ports, 

Legislation to raise quality of United States 
farm products sold overseas. 

Legislation for the conservation and bene- 
ficial use of water. 

Government policies contributing to stable 
price level, 
ee orders where producers want 

em. 

Active participation by individuals in po- 
litical parties. 
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The Eisenhower Doctrine Turns Into a 
Sideshow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a 
timely and thoughtful editorial appeared 
in the Providence Evening Bulletin of 
Monday, February 25, entitled “The 
Eisenhower Doctrine Turns Into a Side- 
show.” I wholeheartedly agree with 
the editorial, recommend it to my col- 
leagues for reáding, and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue EISENHOWER DOCTRINE Turns INTO A 

SmesHow 

The fact that Senate debate on the Eisen- 
hower doctrine has been completely over- 
shadowed by discussion of the United States 
position toward Israel is most revealing. It 
seems to confirm the impression that the 
proposed effort to resist Communist aggres- 
sion in the Middle East is a good deal less 
than the historic and decisive development 
the administration has tried to make it ap- 
_ pear to be. 

The so-called doctrine has been misrep- 
resented on three counts. First, it does not 
really change the American position in the 
Middle East very substantially. We would 
probably have fought overt Communist ag- 
gression in that area almost any time during 
the past 10 years, just as we fought it in 
Korea, with or without a specific commit- 
ment to do so. 

The President now wants a formal state- 
ment of our intentions in this respect, and 
there may be merit in his contention that 
this will heip prevent a Soviet miscalcula- 
tion. Congress will undoubtedly support 
the President, but it may well do so largely 
on the negative ground that no harm will 
be done by spelling out a commitment al- 
ready implicit in our own strategic interests, 
our relationships to the Baghdad Pact and 
NATO powers, and our interpretations of the 
U. N. Charter. The congressional attitude 
has already made it apparent that the Elsen- 
hower doctrine is not to be considered a 
significant new departure in American 
foreign policy, in the sense that the Truman 
doctrine or the Marshall plan were. 

In the second place, the new doctrine seems 
of less importance than advertised because 
it is addressed exclusively to the most remote 
danger in the Middle East—overt Commu- 
nist military aggression againts countries 
which may request our assistance. How we 
propose to meet the real threats of Soviet 
penetration through subversion and arms 
shipments Is not specified, although there 
may be hidden possibilities in the request 
for a $200 million military-economic assist- 
ance fund to be spent for deliberately un- 
specified purposes. 

Finally, but most Importantly, the reason 
the Congress has been more preoccupied with 
the Israeli situation than with debating the 
Eisenhower doctrine is that the President's 
plan does not touch the real source of danger 
in the Middle East. That is the undying 
hostility between Israel and the Arab States. 
The ts over Israeli troop with- 
drawais and possible U. N. sanctions against 
Israel obviously relate directly to this issue, 
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The President’s concern with preventing a 
Soviet invasion of the Middle East is only 
incidental to it, 

No wonder the scheduled great debate in 
the Senate ran out of both speakers and 
listeners on its second day. Events have con- 
splred to make the administration's big pitch 
look more and more like a sideshow, 


The Minnesota Code for Parents and 
Teen-Agers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Minnesota State Youth Conseryation 
Commission last spring drew up some 
ground rules which have now been incor- 
porated in the so-called Minnesota code, 
a suggested guide to help Minnesota par- 
ents and teen-agers find their way 
through the difficult adolescent years. 
An interesting feature article which was 
published in the American Weekly maga- 
zine for February 17, 1957, describes this 
Minnesota program. Written by Jean 
Libman Block, the article is entitled, 
“Minnesota Gets Everybody Into the Act 
With Its Conduct Code for Teen-Agers.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, í 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA GETS EVERYBODY INTO THE ACT 
WITH Irs CONDUCT CODE ror TEEN-AGERS 
(By Jean Libman Block) 

The judge's 15-year-old daughter, Kay, 
invited 60 classmates to a party after the 
season’s big basketball game. The 60 ar- 
rived, but that was only the beginning. 
Friends of those Invited rolled up with car- 
loads of their friends. By 11:30 more than 
200 teen-agers, many of them strangers to 
the hostess, were dancing, playing records, 
milling through the house. Judge Theodore 
Knudson and his wife ran relays from the 
kitchen to the recreation room to keep the 
kids supplied with soft drinks and snacks. 

“They made an awful lot of noise and there 
were too many of them,” the judge told his 
daughter after the last of the mob had finally 
departed, “but it was sure a swell party.” 

By morning, however, the judge had 
changed his mind. For daylight revealed 
a carton of empty beer cans in the driveway. 
A search of nearby lawns turned up a large 
basket-load of beer cans and an empty fifth 
of yodka, 

“I was circulating among those kids all 
evening,” Judge Knudson exclaimed to a 
neighbor, “How could they have been 
drinking?” 

The neighbor had complaints of his own. 
Teen-age party crashers had broken into his 
liquor cabinet. Another neighbor told of 
a car borrowed and wrecked by teen-agers. 
Still another was shocked when a group of 
l4-year-olds refused to go home at 11:30 
insisted their parties always lasted until 
1:30. 

Such typical skirmishes between parents 
and children took place last year in the 
pleasant suburban community of St. Louis 
Park, Minn, 
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But this year things are different. Hordes 
of kids are not crashing parties. Adolescent 
drinking has diminished. Youngsters are 
saying amiably to parents, “Expect me home 
about 11 o'clock; I'll call if I'm delayed.“ 

This astonishing truce went into effect 
this past fall when St. Louis Park became 
the first city in the State to adopt the Minne- 
sota Teen-Age Code. In his dual capacity 
of junior high PTA president and chairman 
of the governor's advisory council on chil- 
dren and youth, Judge Knudson sparked the 
moyement, 

The Minnesota code, unique in that it is 
statewide, is a suggested guide to help par- 
ents and teen-agers find their way through 
the stormy growing-up years. In 2 sec- 
tions, 1 for junior high and the other for 
senior high age levels, it covers such hotly 
controversial ground as: Parties—at home if 
possible; use of car—based on mutual agree- 
ment; sensible hours; appropriate dress; 
party crashing—outlawed; respect for the 
rights and property of others; smoking—for- 
bidden by law under 18; and drinking— 
illegal under 21. 

While offering plenty of suggestions on how 
young people should behave, the code also 
asks parents to toe the line in supervising 
parties, enforcing liquor laws, providing 
transportation, encouraging their children 
to entertain at home. 

The code opens with this basic rule: 
“Parents should know where their sons and 
daughters are while away from home, what 
they are doing, and with whom they are 
spending their.time. Parents should also 
know what time thelr young people return 
home.” 

"It's time we had some ground rules around 
here,“ I heard a high-school football player 
remark when he first saw the code, 

The ground rules, in rough form, were 
drawn up last spring by the Youth Conserya- 
tion Commission, a State agency concerned 
largely with the prevention of delinquency. 
The draft was submitted in May to 370 
youngsters from all parts of the State at- 
tending the governor's youth conference. 
They tore the code apart and took it home 
to discuss with their families and friends. 
Their comments, mailed to the commission, 
indicated overwhelming teen-age support 
for a code. 

Some, naturally, wanted to liberalize the 
hours for terminating parties. But most 
surprising was the number of youngsters who 
proposed tightening code provisions. 

“Is there a State law to prosecute parents 
who make alcoholic beverages available to 
minors?” a girl from Faribault demanded. 
There is such a law and the code now warns 
irresponsible adults they may be charged 
criminally for serving alcohol to other peo- 
ple’s children. 

A St. Paul boy found inadequate the sec- 
tion on young drivers assuming their portion 
of responsibility for the maintenance and 
appearance of the family car, He added: 
“The young person should also fill the gas 
tank after using the car.” 

A Duluth girl urged outlawing kissing 
games. 

Doesn't mention profane language,” an 
Albert Lea girl noted. 

“What about parents’ control over the 
necklines of formals?” a young man from 
upstate inquired. 

One Minneapolis 12th grader underlined 
this sentence; “Young people should under- 
stand it is foolhardy to ride with a driver 
who is under the influence of alcohol, and 
should seek safer means of transportation.” 

“Call a cab or call your parents,” he ad- 
vised. “They'd rather be inconvenienced 
than have you dead.” 

Revised by the youngsters, the code was 
next checked over by the 300 adult members 
ot the governor’s advisory council. Then 
thousands of coples were mailed to every 
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PTA president, school superintendent, and 
Student council president in the State. 
Adults and teen-agers in each town were 
urged to study the code, talk it over, change 
it, reject or adopt it as they saw fit. 

In nearly 100 towns throughout Minne- 
Sota, parents and their young are now en- 
aged in a lively debate about such touchy 
topics as dating, drinking, and driving. 

Wherever the code is up for discussion, 
unprecedented crowds turn out, In St. Louls 
Park 100 were expected at one PTA meeting 
and more than 1,000 persons, old and young, 
packed the hall. “This is really a PTSA 
meeting,” said Darlene Anderson, an enthu- 
Siastic student, “a parent-teacher-student 
association,” 

“In many places,” says Dr. Hyman Lipp- 
man, distinguished St. Paul psychiatrist, 
“parents and young people are getting to- 
gether for the first time to find out what 
€ach expects of the other.” $ 

“I never before had a convincing answer 
for the familiar ‘everybody's-doing-it’ argu- 
ment,” a Duluth father declared. “But from 
the code I've learned that everybody is not 
doing what my youngsters say they're doing, 
and I can put my foot down when demands 
are outrageous.” 

In St. Paul, the Women’s Institute, one of 
the country’s outstanding women’s groups, 
has taken the initiative in making the entire 
City code conscious. A special St. Paul code 
Was drawn up by community leaders and 
students. This document particularly stress- 
es the joint responsibility of parents and 
Young persons to work out problems. Par- 
€nts should make young people feel that they 
can bring their problems, mistakes, and 85- 
Pirations to them,” the code states. 

The institute has blanketed St. Paul with 
40.000 copies of the code, posted them in 
Schoolrooms and asked disc jockeys to read 
excerpts on their radio programs. 

“My husband is in Korea and I was having 
A hard time raising my 14-year-old daugh- 
ter," a grateful mother told me. But now, 
with the code on the kitchen bulletin board, 
Whenever a touchy question comes up, we 
both say, Let's look at the code. 

“Our goal,” explains Mrs. Agnes Kennedy 

der, founder and president of the Wom- 
en’s Institute, “is to help make what is right 
Popular among teen-agers.” 

Minnesota does not claim to have found an 
Sasy answer to the teen-age puzzle. The 
Code won't reach the grossly negligent par- 
ent who doesn't give a hoot where or how his 
Children spend their time. Neither will it 
make a civilized gentleman of a confirmed 
rowdy. But, as Gov. Orville L. Freeman puts 
it, “The code is a constructive action toward 
folving many of the problems facing young 
People and their parents today.“ 

From the stir already created, it seems 
Ukely that many other States will turn to 

Ssota’s pioneering code as a basis for 
their own teen-age programs. 

ese are the key provisions of the Min- 
nesota code: 
parent, or some ather responsible adult, 
should be home and on call when teen-agers 
entertain, but should allow the youngsters 
& sensible measure of privacy. 

No crashers allowed at parties. 

“Lights out“ games have no place in a 
Well-ordered party. 

Dress to suit the occasion. Informal 
Clothes are to be accepted as all right for 
informal get-togethers. 

Young people and their parents should 
agree in advance on a definite time for get- 
ting home from dates. 

Young people should come directly home 
from an evening out unless other plans have 
been approved by parents. 

Going steady in junior high school should 
be discouraged. 

Parental consent for the privilege of driv- 
ing the family car should be based on: (1) 


Possession of a driver’s license; (2) young 
people’s proof of ability to control themselves 
and the car; (3) a healthy attitude regarding 
the rights and welfare of others. 

Riders have a share in the responsibility 
for safe driving. Dares and jeers from riders 
have been responsible for many deaths. 

Young people should understand that it is 
not a disgrace to decline an alcoholic drink. 

Suggested times for terminating social 
affairs on nonschool nights: 


7th | Sth | Oth | 10th | 1ith | 32th 

grade 
——— — 1130 12:00 12:00} 1:00) 1:00 
Paii — 10900} 10:30} 11:00) 11:30) 12:00) 12:00 
Home parties. . 10.00 21:00) 11:00) 11:30) 12:00) 12:00 
General dating 10:30} 11:00) 11:30) 12:00} 12:00 


Affairs on school nights are not encour- 
aged for junior high-school students. Senior 
high-school gatherings should be over by 10 
o'clock on school nights, except for special 
occasions, 


The Record of the 84th Congress in 
Heart Research 


* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that all of us are right- 
fully proud of the record of the 84th 
Congress. One of the brightest chapters 
of that Congress was the constructive 
achievement in stepping up research into 
the diseases which beset mankind. 

For. heart ailments alone, appropria- 
tions amounted to more than $33 million. 
If we continue this research attack on 
the killers of mankind, we can eliminate 
a great scourge of humanity. 

The question naturally arises: Does 
this kind of attack pay off? The ques- 
tion is answered extremely well by an 
editorial in this morning’s Washington 
Post. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEART RESEARCH Pars 7 

Last year a big frontal attack, costing 
around $15 million, was made on this Na- 
tion’s No. 1 killer, heart disease. The amount 
allocated for heart research through public 
and private sources was more than six times 
that spent in 1949. Naturally Americans 
ask: Has it paid off? 

Dividends from these 8 years of research, 
as recently reviewed in this newspaper by 
Nate Haseltine, are remarkable. Half a 
dozen major deyelopments in heart surgery 
have saved the lives and increased the ca- 
pacity for living of countless children, young 
people and adults. Medical advances have 
made possible prevention of recurrent sieges 
of rheumatic fever, the second most com- 
mon cause of death by disease in the 20-24 
age group, and the leading cause of death, 
except for accidents, among school-age chil- 
dren. Through new drugs, high blood pres- 
sure can now be better controlled; blood 
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cloting in persons who have had heart at- 
tacks prevented; and the heart’s work-load 
in those having coronary disease relieved. 

The three organizations that sponsored 
this research—the American Heart Associa- 
tion, the National Heart Institute and the 
Medical Life Insurance Research Fund—are 
furnishing eloquent proof that money wisely 
experided can purchase longer and fuller 
lives for many persons who otherwise would 
fall victim to heart disease. 


Results of Questionnaire—First Congres- 
sional District, Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting the results of a January 
questionnaire which was sent to about 
10,000 people in the First Congressional 
District of Wisconsin. I believe the re- 
sults will be interesting to Members of 
the House: 

RESULTS OF THE JANUARY 1957 QUESTIONNAIRE 
From CONGRESSMAN LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
Far DISTRICT, WISCONSIN, FEBRUARY 18, 
1957 


1. Do you approve the exchange of atomic 
secrets with other countries? Yes, 262; no, 
1,731. 

2. Do you favor the development and use 
of atomic energy by private enterprise? Yes, 
1,662; no, 233. ; 

8. Do you approve the use of military force 
by the United States as proposed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower? Yes, 866; no, 940. 

4. Do you approve large sums of money for 
use in developing Middle East countries? 
Yes, 198; no, 1,764. 

5. Do you think the Middle East problem is 
one for the United Nations only? Yes, 1,085; 
no, 874. y 

6. Do you think the United States should 
proceed in its own way to establish peace in 
tħat area? Yes, 648; no, 1,254. 

7. Do you think the Federal Government 
should continue its support programs of ag- 
ricultural products? ‘Yes, 803; no, 1,072. 

8. Do you favor immediate balancing of 
the Federal budget? Yes, 1,620; no, 354. 

9. Do you favor reduction of taxes before 
balancing the budget? Tes, 587; no, 1,397. 

10. Should Federal spending be reduced? 
Yes, 1,975; no, 61. 

11. Do you approve direct Federal grants 
to States to help build schools? Yes, 667; 
no, 1,336. 

12, Do you approve an increase in the 
minimum wage? Yes, 467; no, 1,441. 

13. Should labor union welfare funds be 
regulated by law? ‘Yes, 1,848; no, 159. 

14. Would you approve legislation pro- 
viding for 4-year terms for Members of the 
House of Representatives? Les, 1,535; no, 
456. 


15. Do you favor an increase in postal rates 
to meet postal deficits? Les, 1,321; no, 663. 

16. Do you believe there should be some 
relief from payment of Federal taxes? Yes, 
1,700; no, 217. 

17. Do you approve an amendment to our 
immigration laws to admit more people to 
this country? Yes, 291; no, 1,656. 

18. Should American taxpayers support 
underprivileged nations? ‘Yes, 301; no, 1,579. 

19. Should Russia be expelled from the 
United Nations? ‘Yes, 429; no, 574. 
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20, Should we break off diplomatic and 
other relations with Russia? Yes, 1,280; no, 
668. 

More than 2,000 replies have been received 
at this time. This is approximately 20 per- 
cent return. 


Pfc. John D. Kelly, USMC (Deceased) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it a great privilege and honor to 
pay tribute to an American marine from 
my district who made the supreme sacri- 
fice by giving his life on the battlefield of 
Korea. He died so that his beloved 
America might live. 

Thursday, in Homestead, Pa., the en- 
tire community gathered to pay hom- 
age to the memory of this great hero. 

The following lists the events which 
led to the death of this brave American 
boy. His mother, Mrs. Emma Kelly, of 
Homestead, may be justly proud of her 
valiant son for gallantry in action, far, 
indeed, beyond the call of duty: 

Prc. Jon D. KELLY, USMC (DECEASED) 

Marine Pfc. John D. Kelly, 24, of Home- 
stead, Pa., has been awarded the Nation's 
highest military decoration, the Medal of 
Honor, for his heroic action of May 28, 1952, 
against the Communist aggressor forces in 
Korea. during which he fell mortally 
wounded, 

As a radio operator with Company C, Ist 
Battalion, 7th Marines, Private First Class 
Kelly distinguished himself by conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity in the face of supe- 
rior enemy forces. His platoon was pinned 
down by intense mortar, artillery, small- 

arms, and grenade fire; to make a move was 

to risk one’s lifer Kelly requested permis- 
sion to leave his radio in the care of another 
man in order to join the assault on enemy 
key positions. His citation follows: 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty while serving as a radio operator 
of Company C, Ist Battalion, 7th Ma- 
rines, 1st Marine Division (reinforced), in 
action against enemy aggressor forces in 
Korea on May 28, 1952. With his platoon 
pinned down by a numerically superior 
enemy force employing intense mortar, artil- 
lery, small-arms and grenade fire, Private 
First Class Kelly requested permission to 
leave his radio in the care of another man 
and to participate in an assault on enemy 
key positions. Fearlessly charging forward 
in the face of a murderous hail of machine- 
gun fire and hand grenades, he initiated a 
daring attack against a hostile strongpoint 
and personally neutralized the position, kill- 
ing two of the enemy. Unyielding in the 
face of heavy odds, he continued forward 
and singlehandedly assaulted a machinegun 
bunker. Although painfully wounded, he 
bravely charged the bunker and destroyed it, 
killing three of the enemy. Courageously 


continuing his one-man assault, he again. 


stormed forward in a valiant attempt to wipe 
out a third bunker and boldly delivered 
pointblank fire into the aperture of the hos- 
tile emplacement, Mortally wounded by 
enemy fire while carrying out this heroic 
action, Private First Class Kelly, by his great 
personal valor and aggressive fighting spirit, 
inspired his comrades to sweep on, overrun, 
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and secure the objective. His extraordinary 
heroism in the face of almost certain death 
refiect the highest credit ypon himself and 
enhances the finest traditions of the United 
States naval service. He gallantly gave his 
life for his country.“ 

He enlisted in the Marine Corps in August 
of 1951, in Pittsburgh, Pa. Following his 
initial training at Parris Island, S. C., he was 
transferred to Camp Pendleton for further 
training prior to joining the First Marine 
Division in Korea. 

Private First Class Kelly was born July 8, 
1928, at Youngstown, Ohlo. Later his fam- 
ily moved to Homestead, Pa., where he at- 
tended grade school and high school, He 
graduated from high school in 1947, and was 
attending Arizona State College, prior vo 
entering the Marine Corps. 

Private First Class Kelly is the son of Mrs. 
Emma Kelly, 126 Locust Way, Homestead, 
Pu. 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
insert the following speech made by Mr. 
R. Perry Shorts, chairman, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Saginaw, Mich. The 
speech is entitled “American Business 
and Free Enterprise” and was made at 
the 58th midyear convention of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents in Detroit on February 21: 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND FREE ENTERPRISE 


The American banker of today has an 
interesting job. His daily work rubs him 
against businessmen of all sorts and descrip- 
tions. He learns their business problems 
and all the tricks of their trades. And he 
soon discovers that when he loans them 
money, he is temporarily in business with 
them—and sometimes permanently. Many 
a trusting banker has loaned money to a 
scrap dealer one day—and found himself in 
the junk business the next. I speak feel- 
ingly on this subject. But they talk the 
same language and they feast or starve 
together. In fact, I heard of one business- 
man who specified in his will that all of his 
pallbearers should be bankers, and when 
asked for an explanation he replied, “Weil, 
these bankers have been carrying me all my 
life and I'd like to have them finish the job.“ 

And the American insurance man, too, has 
an interesting Job—I found that out over 50 
years ago when I was in the business. In 
those days, competition especially in the 
accident and health lines was of the cut- 
throat variety. You would go to bed at 
night wrinkled and withered and worn by 
your overexertions of the day, and just as 
you were drifting off Into the alluring arms 
of Morpheus, one of your men would tele- 
phone you excitedly that your business was 
being “twisted” by the Golden Rule Casualty 
Co, (which you thought was a friendly com- 
petitor). “Twisting” and “rebating” were 
everyday affairs. And quite similar condi- 
tions applied in life insurance too. 

As a result, casualties among the insurers 
themselves occurred. Some died overnight 
and many large companies were built over 
the graves of deceased competitors, Rein- 
surance was the soft method used to ayoid 
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bankruptcy—it sounded better, smelled 
sweeter, avolded lawsuits, and saved attor- 
neys’ fees, court costs, and flowers, These 
were the catch-as-catch-can days of the 
business and only the strongest survived. 
But now things have changed; insurance 
has become a profession, and we find national 
and State associations of agents bound to- 
gether by high standards of efficiency and 
business morality, The 1,000 members of 
your Own association are now writing, fairly 
and squarely, probably four-fifths of all the 
fire and casualty premiums in the State. 

And look at the modern tools you agents 
have to work with—fire policies with extend- 
ed coverage; liability and burglary protec- 
tion added to your dwelling contracts; casu- 
alty policies which cover everything from A 
to Z in a single document; accident and 
health policies with medical, surgical, and 
hospital aid; homeowners’ and commercial 
package policies covering fire, public and 
employee liability, theft and risks of every 
sort; and bankers’ blanket bonds covering 
rleks formerly insured under half a dozen 
separate policies—and at reduced rates too. 
All these coverage extensions have so in- 
creased the demand that today no sensible 
man will run a business, build a building, 
drive a car, or even walk on the street with- 
out insurance protection. Everybody wants 
it—and so all you agents have to do to in- 
crease your production is to get out and call 
on 15 prospects a day. That was the suc- 
cess formula 50 years ago—and it's a safe 
bet that easy office chairs cause insurance 
agents (present company excepted, of 
course), to lose more new business today 
than wine, women, and song all put together. 

When you stop to think that the total 
property insurance premiums right here in 
Michigan are now running over #670 million 
per year; that our State’s automobile cover- 
age premiums alone were over $205 million 
in 1955; that our population is Increasing at 
an astounding rate, and also our building of 
homes and -factories and schools and high- 
ways, you can form some conception of the 
unlimited opportunities for you insurance 
men to participate in this ever-increasing 
prosperity and at the same time render an 
ever-increasing service to the public. 

And now let us take a broader look to in- 
clude American business as a whole and its 
prospects and promises for tomorrow. 

You and I are living in the grandest coun- 
try in the world. You don't have to be even 
brilliant to make a good living here. All you 
have to do ts to use your God-given brains 
and follow the simple formula of thrift, hard 
work, and old-fashioned honesty. Money 
used to do all the talking, but now it whispers 
reverently in the presence of brains. Henry 
Ford had a good idea, but no money. He 
finally induced a few men who had money, to 
risk $28,000 of it to make more money by 
developing his idea. Thus, one man with 
brains, other men with risk capital, and a few 
good workmen, went into partnership and 
they all prospered—and in the process hun- 
dreds of thousands of other stockholders have 
since benefited and new jobs have been cre- 
ated for over 185.000 employees. His idea 
seen new wealth, new business, and new 
jo 

Here, and right in front of our eyes, is the 
American free-enterprise system at its best— 
@ combination of capital and labor and 
brains—and through its countrywide 
tion, prosperity has been spread over millions 
of our people and we have become the richest 
and strongest nation on the earth. This 
broad spreading of business ownership, is one 
of the greatest achievements of our Ameri- 
can system. Our thousands of corporations 
are now owned by over 8,60,000 stockholders, 
over half of whom are women, Anyone 
who has saved $100 can buy one or more 
shares in almost any corporation in Amer- 
ica. The American Telephone & Telegraph 
alone is owned by nearly 1,500,000 stock- 
holders with average holdings of only 42.1 
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Shares, Critics attack our capitalistic sys- 
tem, but no one attacks the standards of 
living it provides—broadest ownership, high- 
est wages, shortest hours, lowest prices, and 
greatest abundance of-the good things of life. 
Away back in ancient times, Horace, the wise 
old philosopher, said, “If a better system is 
hine, impart it; if not, make use of mine.” 
is America's challenge to the world 
today. 

One of our important blessings is the op- 
Portunity we all have to employ other men of 
Outstanding ability to work for us. Of couree, 
no man is rich enough to hire Harlow Curtis 
for example, as his employee—but he can 
indirectly accomplish this very result by in- 
vesting some of his savings in General Motors 
Stock. From that moment on Harlow Curtis 
is working for him, and he will receive his 

share of the frults of his labors. Most 
©f the managers of our big corporations to- 
day were once poor men who saved thet 
Wages, bought their èompany's stock, and 
then worked like beavers to climb to the 
top. They won their high stations through 

» hard work, and old-fashioned hon- 
esty. So when you spot some good business 
Manager in whom you have great confidence, 
buy some stock in his company and get him 
Working for you. 

And don’t let any politician tell you that 
Our laboring men can't share in the pros- 
Perity of American business. All they have 

do is to save their money and invest it 
Wisely. Why, do you know that if the 1,058,- 
railroad employees in America today 
(who are so frequently striking for higher 
Wages) would just set aside $125 each, they 
could buy the controlling interest of the 
Whole New York Central Ratlroad system— 
and if each would save just $125 a year for 
5 years, they could buy the controlling in- 
t of all the railroad systems from Chi- 
Cago to the Atlantic seaboard. Or, as Ben 
Fairless tells us, if the 223,000 employees of 
© United States Steel Corp., who have 
Struck 5 times since World War II, would 
Just set aside 620 a week they. could buy 
the controlling interest of the whole corpo- 
ration in less than 7 years’ time. 

Right here and now in America, we have 
an economic system that beats socialism and 
communism a mile, where the workers them- 
šelves can own and control thelr own corpo- 
Tations—and do it without a bloody revolu- 

n, or any change whatever in govern- 
Ment. All our workers have to do is to save 
their money and buy the corporations they 
Want to own. They could then fire their 
Present bosses, elect their own boards of di- 
rectors, and raise their wages whenever they 

d. Perhaps they would then be sur- 

to learn that their real employers 

Were not their bosses at all, but the customers 

-Of their corporations—and if their costs ran 

Up too high, it wouldn't be long before they 

d lose first their customers, then their 

Jobs, and finally -their investments, too. 

tions need manual labor all right, but 

they can’t prosper unless they have manage- 
Ment brains to run them. 

And think of the promising growth that 
lles ahead of us. Since World War II, over 
$145 billion have been myvested in new plants 
and equipment—and this pace is still con- 
“nuing. Look at the new Insurance busi- 
ness there. This means that our most 
Powerful businessmen are betting their 

lons that America’s future is going to be 
Prosperqus, This big capital investment out 
Of somebodys’ savings is the chief cause of 
2 constant advance in the earning power of 
abor, Without it, labor would be at a 
Standetill, More plants mean more produc- 

“n—more production, more jobs—more 
Jobs, more income—and more income, more 
demands for still more goods, Expansion 

eds on itself. And as we are producing new 

We are also producing new customers 
to buy them at the rate of 11,000 new babies 
ber day (or 4 million per year}—and more 
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people mean more business. Surely that's 
good news for our candymakers, for it doesn't 
take much sales talk to sell candy to babies. 

And look at the new products that are con- 
stantly coming on the market and the new 
jobs being created to make and sell them— 
orlon and dacron, vitamins and wonder 
drugs, synthetic rubber and electric batteries 
charged by the sun—to say nothing of 
Plastics, electronics, aeronautics, and many 
other grest fields of industry hardly yet 
scratched on the surface. And then recall 
that 40 percent of all the products on the 
market today were never even heard of 50 
years ago—when even I was young. General 
Electric now hires over 45,000 new people 
making products which didn’t exist 11 years 
ago—and 81 percent of -RCA’s present 
billion-dollar-a-year business is in products 
that didn’t exist even 10 years ago—when 
even you were young. 

But, of course, American business has 
many problems. Red lights are always flash- 
ing and it takes a fast thinking businessman 
to know when to step on the gas and when 
to step on the brakes. All these tremendous 
investments in new plants and equipment 
are speculations with investors’ money—to 
produce more goods and ‘produce ‘them 
cheaper, This program, however, keeps us 
constantly exposed to overproduction, and 
overproduction causes more business failures 
than any other single cause. Right now, 
there are about $31 billion of installment 
purchases outstanding (over twice as much 
as 10 years ago) and this just about covers 
the excess goods produced over and above 
what the pecple could buy and pay for. Does 
this show overproduction by producers or 
over extravagance by consumers—or both? 


Many people nowadays don’t even get the 


installments paid on the old car, before they 
buy a new one. Some don’t even ask the 
price cf goods—all they want to know is, 
“How much a month?“ I heard of one 
young husband who cheerfully said to his 
wife: Mary, dear—one more payment and 
the baby is ours.” = 

Now, we ail know that prosperity is with us 
when there is a constant flow of money from 
industry to consumer and from consumer 
to industry. Depression is with us when 
consumers stop buying and industry shuts. 
down—and that always happens when prices 
get so high that the people refuse to buy. 
If you could tell in advance just when that 
is going to happen, you could get rich over- 
night. The “stock market's” action of late 
would indicate that thousands of investors 
are already doing some guessing. I've seen 
times so bad that even the “dead beats” 
who never intended to pay, stopped buying. 
When workers force wage raise after wage 
raise upon the boss“ without proportionate- 
ly increasing their production, they them- 
selves increase the price of products—for 
labor alone usually constitutes from 60 to 
80 percent of the entire production cost. 
Higher prices mean fewer sales—fewer sales 
mean fewer jobs—and finally there are no 
jobs at all—and sadly but surely we learn 
again the same old lesson Tou cannot help 
the wage earner by pulling down the wage 
payer.” During the past 50 years, we have 
had 11 depressions, large and small—and 
they all succeeded periods of high wages 
and prosperity. 

Mass production is fine, but only until the 
public's stomach is filled—and-evidence of 
“Indigestion” is prevalent in some lines to- 
day. Perhaps we should all “sit steady” 
for a While and not rock the boat.“ If you 
produce an abnormal quantity of goods, you 
are skating on hin ice unless you can also 
produce an abnormal market to buy them. 
There comes a time, however—automation or 
no automation—when the increased cost of 
manufacturing and selling, swallows up the 
savings of mass producing—and when the 
smoke clears away, you show a big volume, 
but no profit—a profitless prosperity—and 
then your stockholders complain, your 
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banker calls your loans, your workers are 
laid off, and you have a depression all by 
yourself. Too bad—but there must have 
been some poor thinking somewhere in your 
organization. 5 

Another big problem that is always with 
us in competition. Statisticians tell us that 
only 5 businessmen in 100 are what we term 
successful; that the average life of manu- 
facturing concerns is 7 years, and of retail 
Stores 7.1 years; and that nearly 50 percent 
of all corporations on the average don't make 
& dollar of profit. 

Phonograph manufacturers were once 
smothered in luxury as a result of un- 
heard-of prosperity, when some brilliant 
genius Invented a radio and the Victor Co. 
passed its dividends and the rest went to the 
industrial hospital. Tanners used to brag, 
“There will always be a demand for sole 
leather as long as babies are born barefoot"; 
but rubber soles are now coming strong and 
babies’ feet are still born bare. Oli is fight- 
ing coal to heat the country and electricity 
is fighting ice to cool it; and now gas makes 
a bid to monopolize the whole show by pro- 
ducing both heat and cold. Waterpower is 
fighting steampower, plastic is fighting glass, 
steel is fighting wood, cement is fighting 
steel, lumber is fighting cement, and Celo- 
tex is giving lumber the greatest fight of its 
long and honorable career. 

You just get one good product started 
when somebody thinks up a better one, or a 
substitute that is cheaper. These “thinkers” 
are the fellows who are raising the devil with 
business, and the only thing to do is to 
follow the advice of the Scotchman, “If you 
can’t beat em. join em.“ and do some sci- 
entific thinking for ourselves. < 

And, worst of all, there is inflation, which 
pushes prices up and the value of money 
down. We have too much of it now, and 
George Humphrey warns us that if we don't 
slow up we will all have curly hair. I agree 
with Mr. Humphrey that our greatest eco- 
nomic problem of the day is the defense of 
the dollar. Since the 1930's Congress has 
created many controls to prevent a bad de- 
pression; but what has it done to prevent a 
bad inflation, which is far more serious? 
Depression can hurt many of us, but infia- 
tion can ruin practically all of us. Certainly 
it is time for our political leaders, our labor 
leaders, and our industrial leaders to read 
the handwriting on the wall and take the 
necessary action to stop this wage-price spiral 
and keep America strong, 

Our Government started this inflation 
when it took us off the gold standard in 
1933 and put us on a “tax, spend, and elect” 
inflation program, and then started its pump- 
priming and spending sprees. As a result, 
our dollar is now worth 52 cents and is still 
going down. There are many ways, however, 
by which the Government could now check 
inflation and help put us back on the straight 
and narrow path: 

Let it get out of thousands of. business 
activities and turn this business back to pri- 
vate enterprise; 

Let it carry out the Hoover recommenda- 
tions and reduce operating expenses $4 bil- 
lion or $5 billion a year; x 

Let it stop granting income-tax exemption 
or favoritism to co-ops and business associa- 
tions of every sort which compete against 
taxpaying corporations (if democracy means 
anything, it means tax equality for all— 
somehow or other we resent paying more 
Pare to make up for what they don’t. pay); 
an 

Let the Government get out of the give- 
away business and stick exclusively to the 
business of governing our people. 

But in spite of all our problems, looking 
ahead 20 years, we can see greatly enlarged 
Production over what we have today. Where 
will it all come from? From capital and la- 
bor and brains, with ever-improving cooper- 
ation between all three of them. 
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Close cooperation fs the key to our eco- 
nomic progress, because these three produc- 
tion forces are dependent onë upon the 


other. Capital can’t get anywhere without 
labor and brains—and brains can't get any- 
where without capital and labor, It is all 


very well for capital or labor to deny the 
power of brains and attribute all progress to 
itself, but did either ever stop to think that 
we can now telephone from Detroit to San 
Francisco not because of capital, and not 
because of labor, but because of the brains 
of Alexander Bell. These politicians who 
rant and rave against our big men and our 
big corporations always fail to tell you that 
they do increase jobs and hold down prices. 
How much higher would the cost of living be 
togay but for mass-producing machinery? 

And, yet, any sound-thinking laboring man 
can see that the advent of machinery has not 
been to the detriment of the man who tolis 
but rather to his everlasting benefit. Ma- 
chines do not reduce jobs when the decreased 
costs bring lower prices, they make more jobs 
for more people and permit higher wages. 
Fifty-seven years ago there were 29 million 
jobs in the United States and today there 
are nearly 63 million. The typewriter tem- 
porarily threw a lot of penmen out of work, 
but it now makes jobs for hundreds of thou- 
sans of stenographers. Thirty-seven years 
ago (before dial telephones had ever been 
heard of) the Bell System employed 131,000 
operators, and today it employs over 232,000. 
Livery stables used to employ 100,000 men, 
but automobiles (which put them out of 
business) now make jobs for over 4 million. 
In 1940 General Motors employed 258,000 
people and 17 years later is now employing 
over 617,000. 

But don't forget that capital also plays a 
star part in this dramatic story because it 
takes from $8,000 to 810,000 of somebody's 
actual money investment in plant and equip- 
ment for every worker's job. We have more 
capital investment now than ever before, and 
with it all more plants, more products, more 
jobs, and higher wages. ~ 

Today we haye more automobiles, more 
telephones, radios, and a host ot other prod- 
ucts in America alone, than in all the rest 
of the world combined. We are told that 
we can now put 163 million people on the 
road at one time—with all the back seats 
empty. And this reminds me of the min- 
ister who sald we should sing hymns while 
driving our automobiles. At 50 miles an 
hour we should sing Highways Are Happy 
Ways; at 70 miles an hour, When the Roll Is 
Called Up Yonder, III Be There; and at 90 
miles an hour, Lord, I'm Coming Home. 

But the more we study the more we come 
to see that scientific research (which only 
brains can perform) is the chief discoverer 
of all these new products and our greatest 
insurance of continulng prosperity. 

The half has never yet been told about 
the great bleszings which research has 
brought to mankind. George Goethals 
figured out the Panama Canal and made two 
oceans one. Otis thought out the elevator 
and made practicable our 80-story bulldings 
of today and the concentration of millions 
of people upon a few acres of ground. Stev- 
enson developed the locomotive and gave us 
railroads—one of our greatest job producers 
and distributors of wealth. Faraday 
searched and found the theory of electro- 
magnetic induction, and today we have our 
great electrical industry spreading light and 
power and comfort to the peoples of all the 
earth. And Thomas A. Edison, the noblest 
Roman of them all, (who started his work 
here in Michigan) spent a long life in 
laborious experiment, succeeding here and 
failing there, searching, ever searching to find 
new blessings for mankind—plodding ever 
onward into dark and strange unchartered 
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fields with an inspiration in his heart and 
a lantern in his hand. These great men of 
science have rendered as beneficial service 
to the world as all of the statesmen of their 
times. 

And right here, let me make a suggestion 
for the benefit of our young men who are 
just launching out on the rough seas of 
American business. Big successes always 
come from a succession of little ones, Every 
young man should learn, first of all, that 
neither capital nor labor nor scientific re- 
search ever has or ever will develop a sub- 
stitute for personal courage. Obstacles ap- 
pear at every turn in the road—and ob- 
stacles are things to test the stuff we are 
made of. You cant win all the time in any 
line of endeavor. The best baseball team 
in the world loses from 50 to 60 games a 
season. Frank Woolworth worked hard to 
save his first $50 and then saw 3 of his first 5 
chain stores absolutely fail. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis lost over $800,000 on the Saturday 
Evening Post before he could make it pay a 
single dollar of profit. Du Pont worked 11 
years and spent $27 million before the first 
pound of nylon was sold. Frank Muneey's 
remarkably successful career after repeated 
failures, might be tersely described as 40 
failures, 40 successes, 40 millions. Abraham 
Lincoln suffered one failure after another— 
was badly defeated in 5 different elections— 
and finally became our country's greatest 
man. Courage is the first essential of the 
successful businessman. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, just one more 
thought and I am through. Our own ex- 
perience has proved that it is free enterprise, 
and not government, that makes America 
grow and prosper. And yet, we find in our 


‘country today a bloc of so-called liberals 


who are constantly fighting to promote Gov- 
ernment ownership—and they will never be 
happy until every industry, every public 
utility, steel plant, and factory of every sort 
is owned and run by the Government. And 
all this—in spite of the fact that history 
records not one single case where govern- 
ment planning ever raised the standards of 
living of any people. 


We know that there is more danger in big 
government than in big business—that big 
government always means big bureaucracy 
and big waste. And we also know that the 
welfare of our country rests on economic 
grounds; that when business prospers, every- 
body prospers; that any law that hurts busi- 
ness, hurts everybody; and that the best 
friend of the people is not the politician, nor 
the Government—but the businessmen of 
America, large and small, in every city and 
Village and town, whose success or failure 
casts a profound influence upon every job, 
every school, every family, and every home in 
the whole United States. Strangle business 
and you strangie everybody, including the 
Government. 


It is free enterprise that bulids our cities, 
bridges our rivers, erects our skyscrapers and 
our schools and our churches, promotes our 
industries, furnishes our jobs, and passes 
prosperity around—and it is free enterprise, 
not Government, that gives: every man a 
chance to rise and win his share of God's 
blessings to mankind, 


And so, as good Americans who love our 
country and want to pass on Its blessings to 
the generations yet to come, let us exert our 
best efforts to support those particular lead- 
ers in Washington today who are dedicated 
to the constructive, patriotic cause to pre- 
serve for America, free enterprise for our 
people, and efficiency, solventy, and morality 
for our Government. Thus will our good 
old Ship of State sail proudly on—in good 
times and in bad times—safely and surely— 
to ever-enlarging strength and freedom and 
progress. 
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HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
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Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


‘Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a select Senate committee headed 
by our highly respected colleague, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLEeL- 
LAN], opened its hearings this morning 
into improper practices in the fleld of 
labor-management relations. It is safe 
to say that this is one of the most im- 
portant investigations the Senate has 
undertaken in recent years, and is one 
that will be welcomed by the American 
people. 

The select committee will perform a 
vitally important purpose. It is thus 
doubly important that it be one which 
commands our respect. 

An editorial in the Baltimore Sun this 
morning sums up very well the back- 
ground of the investigation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LABOR INVESTIGATION 

Eight Senators especially designated by 
their colleagues and operating under a re- 
vised (some might even say à reformed) set 
of rules, will open today a committee investi- 
gation bound to be of importance. This is 
the examination into labor racketeering by 
the select committee under Senator Joux L. 
McCLELLAN, Other Democratic committee 
members include the former judge, Eayrn, of 
South Carolina, McNamara, a labor man 
from Michigan, KENNEDY, the impressive 
(and some say presidential-looking) gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. The Republicans 
are McCartTry, who is not unknown, MUNDT, 
Ives, an Elsenhower-type Republican and 
labor expert from New York, and GOLDWATER, 
rightwinger from Arizona. 

The committee will be operating under a 
set of rules derived from those adopted by 
the standing subcemmittee on investigations 
at the time Senator MCCLELLAN took over its 
leadership from Senator MCCARTHY., Counsel 
for the committee is Robert F. Kennedy, 
brother of the Massachusetts Senator and, 
though a young man, a veteran of the con- 
gressional investigation. The rules aim to 
keep the control of the hearings in the hands 
of the Senators (where it belongs); but to 
maintain the rights of witnesses in fair bal- 
ance against the right of the community to 
information as a basis of possible legislation. 

Thus witnesses will be permitted to submit 
questions to be put (if the committee agrees) 
by the chairman to other witnesses. There 
wiil be safeguards against one-man commit- 
tee hearings and closed sessions. The Re- 
publicans will have power to call a committee 
meeting if reluctance should develop in the 
Democratic delegation. A person consider- 
ing himself damaged by committee testimony 
may be allowed to appear or to file a sworn 
statement in his own behalf. 

The committee’s personnel, the Senate's 
special statement of its jurisdiction, its rules 
and the business which will engage it all 
assure maximum public attention to its work. 
One of the best things about the outlook is 
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that the legitimate labor movement, speak- 
ing AFL-CIO President Meany, has 
already expressed approval. A thorough in- 
vestigation, firmly but fairly pressed, could 
Purge the labor movement of excrescences. 
It couid also remind a public somewhat con- 
Tused by certain recent investigating tactics 
how useful the congressional investigation 
really is as an instrument of free and respon- 
sible government. 


Arms Aids Harms United States Aims 
in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished former Ambassador to 
India, Mr. Chester Bowles, is currently in 
the midst of a visit which is taking him to 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, the Soviet 
Union, and Western Europe. I am sure 
that many Members of Congress have 
been following his reports, which have 
appeared from time to time in Washing- 

m and New York newspapers. 

In a recent issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald there is a report 
from Afghanistan which I believe is 
Worthy of special attention, Mr, Bowles 
discusses the disrupting effect on re- 
Sional controversies of American-arms 

in the Middle East and Southeast 
- He proposes that American di- 
Plomacy attempt to negotiate a general 
Moratorium on arms traffic in both the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia. Sim- 
Suggestions have recently been made 
testimony before the Senate Subcom- 
Mittee on Disarmament. At various 
imes during the past year, and as re- 
cently as my floor speech on the Middle 
t on February 11, I have ventured 

ar suggestions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Bowles’ article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Let me point out that the article is 
very germane to our present discussion of 
the Middle East resolution. The article 

in the form of a dispatch from Kabul, 
Afghanistan, an area in the Middle East 
Where Mr. Bowles has visited. 

I suggest that before the Senate votes 
on the Middle East resolution, all Sena- 
tors give careful attention to the obser- 
vations made by Mr. Bowles as a means 
ol better acquainting ourselves with all 
Of the meaning and possible application 
or the pending joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

Am HARMS UNITED STATES Arms IN ASIA 

(Eyrron's Nore—Chester Bowles currently 
is on a 10-week trip to India, Pakistan, 

Afghanistan, Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
2 Germany. This is another in a series of re- 
Ports by him. Bowles has served as head of 
the Office of Price Administration, Governor 
Of Connecticut, and Ambassador to India. He 
ls the author of several books, including The 

€w Dimensions of Peace, American Politics 
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in a Revolutionary World, Africa's Challenge 
to America, and Ambassador's Report.) 
(By Chester Bowles) 

KABUL, AFGHANISTAN —Tomorrow we fly in 
a Soviet plane over the Hindu Kush Moun- 
tains to Tashkent, the showplace of Soviet 
Central Asia. 

Behind us we leave the turbulent Indian 
subcontinent, the political center of the vast 
area of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, 
whose future course will probably determine 
the power balance between the nations of 
the Atlantic community and the Commu- 
nist world, 

Historically Afghanistan is not so much a 
nation as a passage—a passage from Central 
Asia to the lush valleys of the Indus and the 
Ganges, where invaders hoped to secure not 
only riches but the power to control one-fifth 
of the human race. 

We went overland from Peshawar, last 
citadel of the British Empire in the north- 
west frontier province, to Kabul, capital of 
Afghanistan. It took 14 hours over some of 
the most mountainous roads I have ever 
traveled. Our car broke down at the Khyber 
Pass. But we were lucky. The jeep station 
wagon of the United States courier who 
carries the diplomatic pouch with State 
Department documents came by on its regu- 
lar schedule to Kabul and gave us a lift. 

ONLY 12 MILES AN HOUR 

We averaged 12 miles an hour for 180 
miles over bumpy, almost impassable roads, 
across riverbeds, up mountains above the 
snow lines and down into deep valleys. 
We followed in reverse the trail of the Aryans, 
Darius and his Persians, Alexander the Great, 
Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, the Pathans 
and the Moghuls, who in ages past fought 
their way through the Khyber Pass to the 
promised land to the south. 

In the last two centuries the threat from 
the north has come from Russia, first from 
the Russia of the Czars and then from the 
Russia of the Communists. Every mile be- 
tween the Khyber Pass and Kabul is marked 
by forts, some built more than 1,000 years 
ago, others only very recently. 

In the pass itself we saw many plaques 
carved in rock commemorating British and 
Indian regiments for their role in three 
Afghan wars that were fought to block 
Russian expansion south—the Khyber Rifles, 
the Fifth Punjab Infantry, the Third 
Gurkhas, the Maratta Light Infantry, and 
others, Now British power has departed, 
but the struggle to control this gateway to 
South Asia continues in new forms. 

When we reached snow-covered Kabul the 
incredibly rough road suddenly merged into 
broad, smooth paved streets. They were 
recently paved by the Russians. A young 
Afghan we met at an inn when we stopped 
for tea along the way told us about other 
expanding Russian projects. “There are too 
many Russians here,” the young man said 
thoughtfully. 

AMERICANS THERE ALSO 


There are Americans here, too, and some 
of our projects—the Helmand River develop- 
ment undertaken by Morris-Knudsen, the 
American engineering firm, on contract 
with the Afghan Government—are promis- 
ing. Through the International Cooperation 
Administration, the University of Wyoming 
and Teachers College at Columbia are help- 
ing to reorganize the education system. 

Unfortunately these earnest American ef- 
forts to help Afghanistan maintain its in- 
dependence are increasingly crippled by our 
policies in south Asia and the Middle East. 
Our stepped-up shipments of arms to Pak- 
istan which were designed to keep Soviet 
military power behind its borders are in 
reality opening the doors for Soviet eco- 
nomic and political penetration on a mas- 
sive scale. 
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Although both Pakistan and Afghanistan 
are Muslim states, they are at least as sus- 
picious and fearful of each other as are 
India and Pakistan. When we move into a 
complex situation of this kind to send a 
flood of the most modern arms to one coun- 
try, we antagonize the others, increase the 
divisions among them ail, and upset the bal- 
ance of power in the entire region. 

Most Pakistanis welcome these arms not 
because they fear a Russian attack but be- 
cause their newly created power strengthens 
Pakistan's hand in her continuing conflict 
with her immediate neighbors, India and 
Afghanistan, 

This leads the latter two nations to turn 
more of their own scarce resources into de- 
Tense. 

PLAYS INTO RUSSIAN HANDS 


This plays directly into the hands of the 
Russians. To help match the arms we gave 
Pakistan, Moscow offered modern arms to 
the Afghans and their offer was accepted, 
No one knows the extent of the shipments, 
but they are substantial. 

Taking further advantage of the Afghans’ 
fears and needs, Moscow then offered an eco- 
nomic assistance loan of over $100 million. 
This is a huge sum for such a thinly popu- 
lated country, On a per capita basis it is 
equivalent to a loan to India of $4.5 billion, 

In India the Soviet approach is similar 
although as yet not fully developed. Soviet 
economic aid to India is now in the neigh- 
borhood of $220 million. Soviet military aid 
has so far been refused. 

Yet Indians say that Marshal Zhukov, on 
tour there, is now stressing the inability of 
the Indian Army with its World War II equip- 
ment to stand up against the well-equipped 
Pakistani divisions. Whether the Indians 
will follow the Afghans into an arms agree- 
ment with the Soviet. Union is anybody's 
guess. 

India’s opposition to communism is clear 
to anyone who knows the present Indian 
leadership. My talks this week with Prime 
Minister Prince Da'ud. Foreign Minister 
Naim, and other Afghan officials convinced 
me than Afghanistan, too, is determined to 
maintain its independence, Yet fear, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, is a 
powerful force, and these two nations are 
afraid. 

INDIA MUST DIVERT FUNDS 


Already the developing power of the Amer- 
ican-equipped Pakistan army and alr force 
has frightened the Indians into spending 
$100 million of their dwindling foreign ex- 
change to purchase comparable weapons at 
regular prices from Britain and France. This 
meant a diversion’ from badly needed eco- 
nomic development projects of twice the sum 
the United States gave India in economic 
assistance in 1956. 

The immediate Russian threat should not 
be exaggerated. The Soviet is not about to 
take over Afghanistan, and the Afghans are 
a vigorous people with plenty of indigenous 
resistance to communism. Nor is India in 
immediate danger, But America's overem- 
phasis on military arms in the whole region 
is facilitating the long-run Russian aims. 

Already Afghanistan's oil comes over the 
mountains from the U. S. S. R. to Kabul. 
Approximately 50 percent of its trade is with 
the Russians. Fiye hundred Russian techni- 
cians, diplomats, and military emissaries are 
here, and many of them are able to speak to 
the Afghans in their own languages, 


Our narrow military focus is particularly 
ironic. For in arming one side in the Pakis- 
tan-Afghanistan-Indian regional conflict we 
are doing what we rightly criticized Russia 
for doing in Egypt. In that case, Israel, 
frightened by the fiood of Soviet arms, sud- 
denly struck out. 

Despite my deep misgivings about current 
American policies I have voiced no public 
criticisms on this trip. Frequently I have 
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been asked to express my views on American 
foreign policy. But in America I have heard 
foreigners gain a passing popularity by at- 
tacking their own country from afar. Amer- 
ican policies are sufficiently unpopular here 
to make it easy for one to gain popularity 
this way. But I have resolved to save my 
views for home consumption where they 
might do some good. 
EMBARGO IS SUGGESTED 

In this letter home I would however, like to 
add to my criticisms a constructive sugges- 
tion. The way out of the dilemma is, I be- 
lieve, this: A prompt proposal in the United 
Nations for an embargo or moratorium by 
America, the Soviet Union and all others or 
the shipment of arms to both the Middle East 
and the Indian subcontinent for a period of 

ears. 
0 Such an embargo would check the future 
flow of Soviet arms to Egypt, Syria, and Af- 
ghanistan. It would relieve Israel of the 
terrible pressures which led her last fall to 
risk a preventive war. 

In return for these very substantial gains 
we would forego arms shipments into Pakis- 
tan, Iran and Iraq. (Turkey, as a member 
of NATO, would not, I should think, come 
within such an agreement.) 

Only by a bold move of this kind can we 
put a stop to the arms race between the 
neighbors of this strategic subcontinent, as 
well as of the Middle East, and encourage 
them all to apply their energy and resources 
to their greatest need, the elimination of 
poverty, disease, and ignorance among their 
people. 

From my talks with Pakistanis, I believe 
that such a moratorium, if vigorously pressed 
by us, would be acceptable, particularly if 
some of the masive aid which now goes to 
them as guns, tanks, and jets would then go 
to speed their economic and social progress. 

We must soon make some such bold step, 
for time in South Asia and the Middle East 
is steadily running out. 


Congratulations, Miss Willis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
taken from the Camden (S. C.) Chron- 
icle, February 22. 

Miss Willis is a native of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of South Carolina, 
and has brought many honors to our 
State, as the editorial will show. She 
exemplifies in every way the gracious- 
ness, modesty, and all the other attri- 
butes of a young lady, and I deem it a 
privilege to join with thousands of oth- 
ers in honoring her with Carolyn Willis 


Day: 
CONGRATULATIONS, MISS WILLIS 


Carolyn Willis, of Chesterfield, S. C., “Miss 
Everything,” has, for the past 2 or 3 years, 
been something of a one-woman ambassador 
of good will for the State, and the many 
honors bestowed upon her during Chester- 
field’s Carolyn Willis Day yesterday were 
most deserving. 

The vivacious little Carolyn won the first 
of her many and varying titles in 1953 when 
she was judged the best appearing major- 
ette of South Carolina, Since then she 
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blazed her name across the Nation's press 
with the following titles: 

Miss Majorette of America, Miss Interna- 
tional Television, Miss South, Carolinas’ Car- 
rousel Queen, National Miss Majorette, first 
runner-up Miss Grand Bahama Island, Miss 
Majorette of South Carolina, 1954, Miss Ma- 
jorette of South Carolina, 1955, and Best 
Appearing Majorette of South Carolina in 
1953 and 1954. 

She has been star guest of honor at three 
national conventions: (1) American Legion 
convention, (2) Vets of Foreign Wars con- 
vention, and (3) Lions International con- 
vention. 

Last year the pretty little brunette had a 
beautiful new variety of camellia named for 
her. And now she’s going to Hollywood and, 
we suspect, to a lucrative job in the movie 
industry. 

Thank you, Miss Willis. South Carolina 
owes you much. The very best of luck in 
your future sojourns. 


Michigan and Wheat Moisture Content 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include herewith a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 21 which I received from Mr. H. M. 
Brown, assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of farm crops, College of Agricul- 
ture, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

Professor Brown sets forth objections 
to proposed changes in grain 
standards which concern lowering wheat 
moisture content from 14.0 percent to 
13.5 percent. Because of circumstances 
of climate characteristic of Michigan, 
this ruling would work great hardship 
on Michigan wheat farmers. As Pro- 
fessor Brown indicates, Michigan wheat 
farmers will be able to meet these stand- 
ards only with great difficulty and by 
hazarding their entire crops. 

While I assume that grain standards 
are established only after careful study 
and investigation, I nevertheless strongly 
feel that national regulations ought to 
make due allowance for significant re- 
gional production variables. Professor 
Brown’s. letter will indicate the impor- 
tance of-such considerations: 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF FARM Crops, 
East Lansing, February 21, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Representative from Michigan, House 
Office Buildthg, Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE CHAMBERLAIN: Due to 
your interest in Michigan wheat growers and 
the wheat situation in Michigan I am pre- 
senting to you our attitude with regard to 
one of the proposed changes in wheat grad- 
ing standards. The proposed change has to 
do with lowering wheat moisture content 
from 14 percent to 13.5 percent. This re- 
duction is certain to cause considerable loss 
to our Michigan farmers, even though they 
exercise great care in the harvesting and sub- 
sequent handling of the crop. 

May. I call to your attention that Michigan 
weather Is very uncertain through the har- 
vesting period. This means that while it 
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might be and has been possible to get wheat 
harvested with the moisture down to 14 per- 
cent, or slightly under, there would be many 
acres which could not be harvested as low as 
13.5 percent moisture without lowering other 
quality factors. Wheat, if handled prop- 
erly, has been kept satisfactorily when its 
moisture content has been 14 percent to 13.6 
percent moisture. Under the proposed 
change all of this would grade “tough” with 
the consequent loss of income to the farmer. 

Experience has shown that, if our farmers 
try to meet the lower moisture requirement 
by delay in harvesting and/or by shortening 
the harvesting time during the day, there is 
great likelihood of having 3 other adverse 
conditions occur, 2 of them fully as serious 
in their effect on wheat quality as the mois- 
ture content between 13.5 percent and 14 
percent. 

I refer to drop in test weight of mature 
grain while it stands in the fleld exposed to 
rains or heavy dews. This condition is not 
met with on the Great Plains but is very real 
in Michigan, 

A second condition, applicable primarily to 
our white wheat, is that periods of wet 
weather with high humidity after the grain is 
ripe, has induced sprouting to a detrimental 
extent. This is not limited only to our white 
wheats but is more pronounced in our white 
wheats. This is a condition which can easily 
be aggravated by delaying harvest to meet a 
needlessly low moisture requirement. 

The third adverse condition, which is cer- 
tain to be met by many farmers delaying 
wheat harvest to meet the lower moisture re- 
quirement, is that wheat harvest will inter- 
tere with the harvesting of spring sown bar- 
ley and oats, both of which are found on 
many Michigan farms along with wheat. 

For these reasons we are opposed to a low- 
ering of the moisture requirement from 14 
percent to 13.5 percent. 

Enclosed is a copy of an extension folder 
F-134: Prevent Damage to Stored Wheat. 
On pages 3 and 4 are our comments on mois- 
ture content. 

It may be possible that the grading factors 
for some classes of wheat should be changed 
from what they have been, but we think that 
the moisture gradirg factor for soft white 
winter and soft red winter, the classes which 
predominate in the North Central and North- 
eastern United States, should not be lowered. 

Thank you for giving these suggestions 
your earnest consideration before final action 
is taken by the Grain Division of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service and by Congress, 

Very truly yours, 
H. M. Brown, 
Assistant Professor. 


Dear Mark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Fort Lauderdale Daily News, by Mr. Jack 
Gore. Mr. Gore has been one of Flor- 
ida’s and the Nation’s outstanding edi- 
torial writers and has received many 
awards for his fine editorials on democ- 
racy and citizenship. I particularly 
would like to call to the attention of the 
membership of the House the editorial 
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entitled Dear Mark,” which I think sets 
forth some of the basic tenets of good 
Citizenship which are so important 


Dean MARK 
Mr. Mark SNARSKY, 
Edgewood School, 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Mank: This week, in a very intelll- 
gent and thoughtful letter from a 9-year-old 
boy, you asked if I could please take time to 
explain to you and your classmates the 
Meaning of good citizenship. 


You wrote that all during this school year- 


your good citizenship class had been trying 
to be good citizens, You pointed out that 
the class had elected good citizenship club 
OMcers and that every boy and girl has re- 
Ported deeds of kindness, thoughtfulness, 
Unsélfishness, and examples of living by the 
Golden Rule each day. You also wrote that 
at each class meeting committees on beautl- 
tion, industry, loyalty, health, manners, 
honor, fair play, and safety make reports for 
the benefit of all your class members. 
Apparently, Mark, you have been wonder- 
ing if all these things you have been doing 
Will help you to be a good citizen, And like 
au boys and girls you have an inspiring 
faith in the ability of older people to give 
you the right answers to the problems that 
en of your age have to meet these 
ys. 


I wish, Mark, that I did haye the ability to 
tell you in clear, simple terms just what 
does go into the making of a good citizen. 

t, however, is quite a difficult job, for 

Jou see just about everybody in this world 

Of ours today has his own ideas of what a 

Bood citizen should be. Nearly everybody 

kes to think of himself or herself as the 
ideal good citizen and since we all don't 
think the same way it’s a little hard some- 
times for people to agree on the things that 

Qo make a person a good citizen. 

I think, however, most people will agree 

t for a person to be regarded as a real 

Bood citizen some things are absolutely nec- 
Respect, for instance, is one quality 

every good citizen must He must 

have respect for the rights of other citizens, 

He must have respect for the laws that gov- 

ern us. Not only for the written laws with- 

Out which there could be no civilization as 

2 know it today, but also for the moral 

aws which God handed down to Moses a 

long, long time ago. 

h A good citizen must also have respect for 
lf and the God-given rights that have 
conferred upon him, He must stand 

Teady to demand that others respect his 

Tights and, if necessary, he must be willing 

fight and to shed his blood to protect not 

Only his own rights but those of his fellow 

Citizens, 

As you study your history books, Mark, you 

find that many times good citizens have 
had to fight and to shed their blood to pro- 

Ši their rights and their dignity as free 

Today, for instance, we celebrate 
the birthday of the first President America 
rer had. You have already learned some- 

g about George Washington in your 

Studies and you no doubt already know the 

11 ible struggle George Washington and his 

soe army of brave citizens went through 

fore they won their fight to create a Na- 

On wherein the freedom and the dignity 
or the individual citizen would reign su- 
Preme. 

We can never stop fighting, Mark, if we 

bee to keep our freedom and dignity as 

tizens of a great Nation. Even today there 
ie men and forces which would like nothing 

i tter than to destroy our country and all 

ip Stands for. There are many, many nations 

R the world where freedom and dignity for 

he common citizen are nonexistent. The 
le of these nations would dearly love to 
the rights that we have over here in 

But they have lost their rights 


have 
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and they face a terribly long and hard fight 
to even regain them again. 

We are more fortunate. We won our fight 
for freedom almost 200 years ago, and.now 
our battle is only to protect what we won. 
But don’t think, Mark, that this is an easy 
task. In many ways we are already losing 
that fight as too many of our people, mostly 
adults who should know better, fall to under- 
stand that every good citizen has certain 
duties he must shoulder, 

He must take an interest in his Govern- 
ment for the citizens of this country are the 
Government. Many people think today they 
can do nothing about changing things in 
their Government they don’t like, But you 
will find, Mark, as you grow older, that the 
people who are always complaining about 
their Government are the ones who don't 
bother to go to the polis to vote: who seldom, 
if ever, write a letter to their representatives 
in Washington to make a complaint; and 
who are always too busy with their own 
personal affairs to take an active part in the 
many worthwhile projects that good citizens 
everywhere are constantly working on in an 
effort to-make their own particular town or 
city a better place to live for themselves and 

children. 

9 Mark, indicates that even at 
the tender age of 9 you and your classmates 
are already learning what it takes to be a 
good citizen. Don't forget these lessons, 
Mark. Learn them well and as you grow 
older don't listen to those around you who 
might say you are a fool for trying to live 
up to the Golden Rule, for being respectful 
of your fellowman, his rights and his opin- 
ions, and for trying, in your own small way, 
to make this a better world. 

We need boys and girls like you, Mark, to 
straighten out some of the terrible messes 
we older folks are going to leave you with. 
We need you, too, to remind us that out of 
the mouths of children sometimes come im- 
portant truths we adults have forgotten. 

You are young and you are strong, Mark, 
and your mind hasn't yet been twisted by the 

judices, the ill-will, the eternal hates, 
and the selfishness that afflict so many of 
us older but supposedly wiser citizens. You, 
and your classmates, are our hope for the 
future, Mark, and if you put to good use the 
lessons you are learning now, I have no fears 
about that future or of your place in it as 


citizen. 
a very good Jack W. Gone, Editor. 


Veterans’ Hospital Situation in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lewis 
S. Sloneker, director of the rehabilita- 
tion commission of the American Legion, 
department of California, appeared be- 


fore the California congressional delega- 


tion on Monday afternoon, February 25, 
1957, and gave one of the clearest state- 
ments regarding the veterans’ hospital 
situation in California that I have seen. 

The main point of his position is that 
the population in California has in- 
creased 63 percent in the last 10 years— 
from 8,500,000 in 1946 to 13,321,000 in 
1956, with an equivalent increase in the 
veteran population in California and the 
number of veterans requiring hospital 
care of one kind and another. 


Age. 
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Notwithstanding this phenomenal in- 
crease of veterans’ hospital require- 
ments, the allocation of hospital beds to 
California proceeds at a level equal to 
or somewhat less than the national aver- 
Mr. Sloneker gives a point by point 
bill of particulars regarding veterans’ 
needs in California. 

Under unanimous consent, I make his 
excellent statement part of the RECORD: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Cali- 
fornia congressional delegation, we are 
pleased to again have this opportunity to 
meet with you, and we bring you greetings 
from the American Legion, department of 
California. As citizens of California and 
members of the American Legion, we are 
mutually interested with you in all the prob- 
lems concerning the welfare of our State and 
its residents, 

Today we wish to discuss with you some 
of the major problems of war veterans and 
their dependents in California. We feel 
qualified to do so because of our experience 
and background in the fleld of veterans’ re- 
habilitation. Your earnest and sincere con- 
sideration of these problems will be 
appreciated. 

Many veterans in California who are sick, 
broke, and badiy in need of hospitalization 
and medical care are finding it most diffi- 
cut, if at all able to find any place for 
such care. Some of them receive little or 
no medical care. Literally thousands of 
them eventually find their way to a State 
or county hospital. Those doing so almost 
without exception are there at the expense 
of the taxpayers of California. The expense 
for the care of veterans is part of the ex- 
pense of war or the result of war. It should 
be shared by all of the taxpayers of all of 
the States in the Nation. A good example 
of what we are talking about is that 5,500 
veterans are patients in California State hos- 
pitals. Over 400 veterans per month are ad- 
mitted to the Los Angeles County General 
Hospital. This is exclusive of tuberculosis 
and neuropsychiatric cases. There are ap- 
proximately 120 veterans per month com- 
mitted to State mental hospitals from Los 
Angeles County alone. The number admit- 
ted to other county hospitals for treatment 
or commitment would be smaller but the per- 
centage of the total patient load would be 
about the same, 

It is true that the so-called waiting lists 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospitals in 
California do not begin to show the need 
for additional hospital beds for veterans. 
Literally hundreds of telephone calls are 
made to the Veterans’ Administration hoas- 
pitals or medical clinics by private practic- 
ing physicians for the purpose of trying to 
get veteran patients in a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital, who are turned down be- 
cause no beds are available. This large 
number of veterans in need of hospitaliza- 
tion do not appear on the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s waiting lists because no formal 
application (VA form 10—-P-10) was made. 
Veterans hospitalized by reason of service- 
connected disabilities in State or other hos- 
pitals whose hospitalization is being paid 
by the Veterans’ Administration do not show 
on the waiting lists, yet they do indicate 
a further need for Veterans’ Administration 
beds. Every day there are hundreds of ap- 
plicants for -hospitalization who are given 
an appointment date for some time in the 
future to report to a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital, In such cases they are not 
placed on the waiting list or if they are al- 
ready on, they are removed. They are, in 
fact, waiting to be hospitalized, but are not 
recorded as waiting for a bed. 

Any reasonable long-range planning of 
hospital beds for veterans in California is at 
least 10 years behind time, Ten years ago, 
almost to the day, we were here in meeting 
with our California congressional delegation, 
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thanking. them for their part in having the 
Federal Government approve, in October 
1946, the construction of a new 1,000-bed 
neuropsychiatric hospital for the San Fran- 
cisco area, The rate of progress made toward 
the final construction of this hospital since 
then is deplorable. We are told that some- 
time in the near future bids will be called 
for. This means we will have to wait a mini- 
mum of at least 3 to 5 years longer before 
this hospital is constructed and made avail- 
able to receive patients. 

Some things that have happened during 
these past 10 years which have an important 
bearing on this subject are well known to 
each of you, but we feel they are worth re- 
viewing at this time. The population in the 
State of California has increased by 63 per- 
cent, or, in other words, from 8,500,000 in 
1946 to 13,321,000 in 1956. The Veterans’ 
Administration’s Chief Medical Director has 
stated to us that, insofar as California 18 
concerned, about 1 out of every 6 people in 
our State are veterans, while about 1 out of 
every 7 in other States are veterans. In other 
words, there were, in 1946, 1,417,000, and, in 
1956, there were 2,222,000 veterans in our 
State, an increase of 805,000. According to 
Veterans’ Administration estimate, only 
1,378,000 of our State’s total veteran popula- 
tion were residents of California prior to 
entering service, leaving 844,000 who entered 
service from some other State. 

The Federal Government has failed mis- 
erably to adequately provide suficient hos- 
pital beds in California for this large veteran 
population increase. During this 10-year pe- 
riod 1 new 250-bed general medical and sur- 
gical Veterans’ Administration hospital has 
been constructed at Fresno, 1 961-bed neu- 
ropsychiatric hospital has been constructed 
at Sepulveda, in San Fernando Valley. Dur- 
ing this same period general medical and 
surgical hospital beds for veterans in Call- 
fornia have been reduced by cancellation of 
contracts the Veterans’ Administration had 
with other Government hospitals, as follows: 


Mare Island Navy Hospital 250 
Letterman General Army Hospital.... 175 
U. S. Public Health Marine Hospital, 

San Francisco -- 50 
Oak Knoll Navy Hospital 400 
Pasadena regional hospitals 100 
Long Beach Navy Hospital 400 
Corona Navy Hospital 225 
San Diego Navy Hospital 140 

ta oval eeo ne 1, 740 


Such action as this not only ignores the 
fact that all of these beds were needed and 
occupied by deserving veterans before they 
were done away with, but it further Ignores 
the better than three-quarters of a million 
increase in veterans’ population. We know 
of no other State where such conditions exist 
or such action has been taken. 

The fact of the matter is that only three 
other States show an increased population 
today over and above the number that went 
into military service from their State. They 
are: Arizona, 5,000; Florida, 65,000; and Ore- 
gon, 2,000. Here we have a situation existing 
in California where there has not only been 
áa much higher increase in number and 
percentagewise of veteran population than 
in any other State in the last 10 years and 
during this same period of time a reduction 
in hospital beds for veterans, ` 

HOSPITAL BEDS PLANNED FOR THE FUTURE 

In addition to the over-10-year plans for 
constructing a new 1,000-bed neuropsychiat- 
ric hospital for the San Francisco Bay area, 
there are plans to construct a new 500-bed 
general medical and surgical hospital at 
Martinez, Calif., to replace the present Vet- 
erans’ Administration 712-bed general medi- 
cal and surgical hospital in Oakland. Here 
again we are faced with another reduction 
of 212 general medical and surgical beds for 
veterans, 
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The Veterans’ Administration will tell you 
as they have us, that the reason for this 
planned reduction is because their plans 
called for 250 of the 1,000-bed neuropsychi- 
atric hospital planned for the San Francisco 
area, are to be general medical and surgical 
beds. This would leave 750 beds for neuro- 
Psychiatric patients. Most of the 250 gen- 
eral medical and surgical beds planned for 
this hospital would be needed for medical 
and surgical patients from among the neuro- 
psychiatric. patients in this hospital and 
their neighboring 1,400-bed neuropsychiatric 
hospital at Palo Alto. Apparently California 
is the only State which is continuously faced 
with an increase in veteran population and 
at the same time a reduction in the number 
of hospital beds for veterans, 

Here is what the United States Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Census, has to say 
about the increase in population between 
1940 and 1950 of some of the heavier popu- 
lated counties in the Oakland Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital territory: 


Increase 
County: percentage 
YN, CS nae ee eae 44.3 
Contre: Costa lone eee awh nna 197.6 
i en ey ae E 63.5 
Sacramento 52 —: ances 62.7 
Ban TORAN oe soo ae 49.6 
SOLS soak oe ig es oh epee 


All experts are agreed that the veteran 
population in California increased at a 
higher percentage than the general civilian 
population during this 10-year period, and 
even at a higher rate subsequent to 1950. 
In spite of this, the Federal Government's 
plans call for a reduction of 212 beds for 


veterans in this area. If there is any doubt 
as to whether the 250 general medical and 
surgical beds planned for the new neuro- 
psychiatric hospital to be constructed on the 
Stanford University grounds at Palo Alto, 
will be needed for veterans in that imme- 
diate area, assuming they would not all be 
needed for general medical and surgical cases 
among the neuropsychiatric patients, at this 


new hospital, and the present neuropsychi- 


atric hospital at Palo Alto, the United States 
Census Bureau shows the following increases 
in population by counties during the period 
of 1940 to 1950: 


We cannot urge you too strongly to correct 
this situation and would like to suggest that 
you start immediate action to have the re- 
placement hospital for Oakland be increased 
to 1,000 beds, 800 of which will be for gen- 
eral medical and surgical cases and 200 for 
use of intermediate, or perhaps more appro- 
priate to say, for nursing and attendant care 
for long term chronic cases, * 


OTHER VETERANS” ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS IN 
CALIFORNIA IN NEED OF REPAIRS OR REHABIL- 
ITATION 


Fort Miley Hospital, San Francisco: Fort 
Miley is long overdue for much needed re- 
pair. 

Fresno Hospital: This hospital building is 
in excellent condition. There is a great need 
for the installation of an elevator in the 
empty elevator shaft already available. 

Livermore and San Fernando Hospitals: 
These hospitals are in reasonably fair con- 
dition. f 

Long Beach Hospital: The first phase of the 
construction program to replace the badiy 
deteriorated temporary construction, is pro- 
gressing very satisfactorily, 
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Palo Alto Hospital: Practically nothing, 
with the exception of emergency alterations 
and repairs, have been undertaken at this 
hospital since it was constructed in 1922. 
All buildings are in need of alterations and 
repairs. Some may have to be replaced. 

Veterans’ Administration Center, Los An- 
geles: 

The new pathological wing under construc- 
tion for the Wadsworth General Medical and 
Surgical Hospital at this center, is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. The building being used 
for hospital purposes is imadequate and 
should be used for long-term chronic cases 
in need of nursing and attendant care. A 
new 1,000-bed hospital should be constructed 
as a replacement for general medical cases. 
This center is badly in need of an adminis- 
tration building. Administration offices are 
housed in domiciliary barracks. An addition 
to the women’s cottage for domiciliary care 
for women should be constructed. There are 
many, many other things that are badly 
needed at this center, as the report from the 
manager to the Chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee will show. 

We would like to again call to your atten- 
tion that 85 beds for general medical and sur- 
gical cases are closed at the Wadsworth Hos- 
pital, for lack of funds. 

Veterans’ Administration regional office, 
Los Angeles: 

For approximately 12 years, this regional 
office has been forced to operate in 2 sepa- 
rate and wide-apart locations. One location 
is In the old quonset hut temporary-type 
construction on Veterans’ Administration 
property in West Los Angeles, known as the 
Douglas Building because it was constructed 
by the Federal Government for Dougias air- 
craft during World War II. The other loca- 
tion is some 12 or 14 miles distant in the 
Western Pacific Building, in downtown Los 
Angeles. 

This divided operation is expensive, difi- 
cult to manage, and most unsatisfactory 
from every standpoint. It is reasonable to 
say that the added cost of this type of opera- 
tion over this 12-year period has been sufi- 
cient to pay for constructing a permanent 
bullding on Veterans’ Administration prop- 
erty in West Los Angeles, large enough to 
house the entire regional office. Some inter- 
esting figures on space and cost have been 
obtained for your information. 


Domglas Western 


Bldg. Pacio 
Bidg. 
— 
pace: 
Gross sanare ſontage ---- — 123,300 153,854 
Net sqaure footage Wh, 415 | 141,509 
Difference (nonusuble corridor | 417,885 | 10, 205 
spaco). 
Rental: 
Annual rental costs (1956 0) $302,004 
Average rent per square lobt None 2.023 
per year, 
Additional costs for upkeep | $140, 088 None 
(charged by VA center, in- 5 
cludes all utilities, but not 
tho cost of janitorial services 
or painting). 
Janitorial contrnot . 18, 576 None 
Palnters aud laborers BOTT bucks = 
Total__.... -| 164,741 302. 926, 04 
Total, 1956. — 407, hai os 
1 Los Angeles onal office pays additional costs In- 


service and painting at the Douglas 


g 

3 No additional costs for Janitorial service or painting in 
the Western Pacille Bldg. VA. is not charged for non- 
usable space in the Western Pacific Bldg. 

3 Nong, VA owned. 

As of February 19, 1957, the estimated 
cost to the Veterans’ Administration for 
the past 10 years for the space at the West- 
ern Pacific Building is $3,585,777. This is 
based on an average of 169,540 square feet 
per year at an average cost of 62.115 per 


‘ 


volved in janitor! 
Bid 
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Square foot. The estimated cost for the up- 
keep, utilities, and other services for the 
Veterans’ Administration owned Douglas 
Building, is estimated at $1,647,000 for the 
last 10 years, or a total cost for rental, up- 
keep, and other services for this divided 
regional office, for the last 10 years, is $5,- 
232,777, to say nothing of the added cost of 
motor vehicles and travel necessary between 
the two buildings. 

This divided operation has also added 
freatly to the cost for personnel. Working 
Conditions are so unsatisfactory in the 
Douglas Building because of the inconven- 
fences of noise, dirt, dust, poor ventilation, 
etc., that the turnover of employees is about 
100 percent a year. 

We are informed that the General Service 
Administration is interested in a proposal 
that a building be erected under lease pur- 
chase contract on Veterans’ Administration 
Property in west Los Angeles, which would 
include space for the regional office. 

We highly recommend for eficiency and 
economy and a better convenience to all con- 
cerned, to use your best efforts to have a 
Satisfactory building of permanent-type con- 
struction, constructed under a lease pur- 
chase contract on Veterans’ Administration 
Property in west Los Angeles with adequate 
Space for this regional office. 

VETERANS’ HOME OF CALIFORNIA 


Last year we told you of the need for Fed- 
eral aid for capital outlay on a matched 
basis with State funds, for our veterans 
home. We also told you of the need and 
Justification for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to pay the cost of transportation of 
bodies of veterans who die in the State Vet- 
erans’ home on the same basis as it does 
for the bodies of those veterans who die in 
Veterans Administration hospitals, We feel 
it important enough to repeat what we had 
to say to you on this subject last year. 

A majority of States have established, and 
Operate veterans’ homes for domiliciary and/ 
or hospital care of disabled war veterans. 
The Federal Government has recognized the 
assistance given by the States In caring for 
thousands of disabled war veterans through 
Pederal-aid subsidies in part payment for the 
— expense of maintaining veterans’ 

mes 


The ever-increasing yeteran population, 
eligible to our California Veterans' Home, 

as continuously required additional con- 
Striection, modernization, additions and/or 
improvements of domiciliary, hospital, and 
auxiliary buildings. Financial assistance is 
required by California and several States in 
Providing additional and planned facilities 
in relation to the veteran patient and mem- 

Population. 

Our State government has been very gen- 

erous in maintaining and modernizing our 

Ornia Veterans’ Home. It is considered 
the finest in the land today. At present, 
there are 2,000 members, both male and 
female, in domiciliary, chronic, and conva- 
lescent, and hospital. Modernization and 
Construction of new additions are presently 
Underway. The overall plans call for ac- 
Commodations to care for a maximum of 
3,250 members. 

Bills have been introduced and are now 
Pending in the Congress which, if acted on 
favorably, would grant Federal aid subsidy 
to State veterans’ homes for capital outlay, 
Which would be in accordance with our De- 
Partment and national mandates on this 
matter, i - 

When a veteran dies in a Veterans’ Ad- 
Ministration hospital or domictHary home, 
Payment for transporting the body for burial 

any place in the continental limits of the 
United States may be authorized. Veterans 

Our States veterans’ home must meet Vet- 
erans’ Administration requirements for hos- 
Pital or domiciliary care. When they die, the 
next of kin or the State of California now 
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have to pay for the transportation of their 
bodies to the place of burial. 

We believe, and it is our recommendation, 
that provisions for payment by the Veterans’ 
Administration for cost of transportation of 
the bodies of veterans who die in State vet- 
erans’ homes be on identically the same basis 
as it is for the bodies of those veterans who 
die in Veterans! Administration hospitals. 
The Veterans! Administration advises that 
to do this will require legislation. 


NEED FOR NATIONAL CEMETERY IN LOS ANGELES 
AREA 

It is important and long overdue that we 
have a national cemetery in the Los Angeles 
area. We are again repeating what we had 
to say to you on this subject last year. 

It is reliably estimated that there are over 
818,000 veterans residing in Los Angeles 
County. There are well over a milion vet- 
erans residing in the Los Angeles area. There 
are many next of kin from this area who * 
cannot afford transportation to Golden Gate 
Cemetery, San Bruno, or Fort Rosecrans, San 
Diego, for the purpose of attending the fu- 
neral and/or burial of their loved ones, where 
it is the desire to bury them in a national 
cemetery. We know of no place in the 
United States with such heavy concentra- 
tion of veterans where a national cemetery 
is not more closely situated. The Veterans’ 
Administration cemetery in West Los Angeles 
is not available for burial of deceased service- 
men or veterans who die outside of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. 

SURVIVORS OF DECEASED VETERANS CONFUSED AND 
F DISAPPOINTED 

We are very sorry to report the difficulty 
survivors of those killed while in active 
military service or of veterans who have died 
of service-incurred disabilities are having, be- 
cause of some of the unreasonable restric- 
tions in Servicemen's and Veterans’ Survivors 
Benefits Act of 1956 (Public Law 881, 84th 
Cong.). It is not believed that the Congress 
intended, by the passage of this act, to take 
away benefits to which these survivors were 
entitled to and drawing prior to December 
$1, 1956. Many such survivors are, however, 
being hurt by having their benefits reduced 
because of applying and accepting what they 
thought and what the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration thought to be an increase over what 
they were previously recelving. 3 

The many problems these survivors are 
faced with and the many problems the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is faced with in trying 
to administer this law could come in for a 
very lengthy discussion. Just to cite 1 or 2 
examples: A widow drawing death compen- 
sation and servicemen’s Indemnity insurance 
applies for benefits under Public Law 881. 
The Veterans’ Administration checks the rec- 
ords and finds that under this new law the 
widow would be entitled to a higher payment 
of dependency and indemnity compensation 
than she is drawing, then make up a new 
award for payments under the new law. The 
widow receives her first check and then re- 
marries. She is no longer entitled to any- 
thing. On the other hand, had she not 
elected to receive benefits under Public Law 
881, all she would have lost by reason of her 
remarriage would have been her death com- 
pensation. She would have continued to 
draw her servicemen’s indemnity insurance. 
This could amount to a loss up to $7,000 or 
$8,000. : 

A dependent mother drawing $75 per 
month death compensation, makes applica- 
tion for benefits under Public Law 881, may 
receive payment in the same amount, as 
this is the maximum. Assuming she has 
another son who was disabled while in mili- 
tary service and he dies, the mother is the 
benefictary for national service life insur- 
ance. This may cause this almost destitute 
mother who has lost 2 sons as the result of 
military service in time of war, to lose her 
death compensation because under the new 
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law this insurance would be counted as 
income. 

There is a provision of this law that makes 
an election once made irrevocable. What 
possible justification is there for this? It is 
contrary to all prior laws and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regulations granting benefits to 
veterans and the dependents of those who 
have died. Regulations now in effect permit 
the Veterans’ Administration where two 
benefits are payable, such as, service con- 
nected compensation or pension, to pay the 
one otiering the most. The same right is 
given those in receipt of retirement pay to 
elect and reelect. How can we possibly 
justify taking advantage of aged and depen- 
dent parents and their lack of understanding 
and penalize them by reducing indemnity 
compensation payments if later they become 
entitled to national service life insurance, 
part III. social security, and so forth? While 
speaking of dependent parents, what justifi- 
cation is there for considering payments of 
national service life insurance and Govern- 
ment life insurance for which premiums 
were paid as income? Why penalize a widow 
struggling to live on meager death compen- 
sation and servicemen's indemnity for elect- 
ing to receive the few dollars more of service- 
men's indemnity payments and then losing 
it all on remarriage, resulting in her losing 
probably thousands of dollars of servicemen's 
indemnity to which if she had not made the 
election, she would still be entitled? 

How can we possibly justify a law that 
permits a situation which provides if a vet- 
eran dies on December 31, 1956, say of disa- 
bility in combat, his widow is entitled to 
nothing; but the widow of another veteran 
who dies of the same disabiljty on January 
1, a day later, may be entitled to as high as 
$262 a month the rest of her life? 


Post Office at Fort Mill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein an article from the 
Fort Mill Times regarding delays in 
erecting new post office at Fort Mill: 

I suppose nobody in Fort Mill was sur- 
prised last week when it was announced 
from Washington that plans for a new post 
office building in Fort Mill had been sus- 
pended. After all these years of Government 
promises and subsequent letdowns, Fort 
Mill folk have grown accustomed to disap- 
pointment at the hands of the Post Office 
Department. 

Probably most citizens hereabouts are fa- 
miliar with the Fort Mill post office story. 
But possibly there are a few who are not; 
so briefly, III rehash it: 

Back in the thirties almost every city of 
Fort Mill's size in the United States was 
the recipient of a handsome new post office. 
This was true even in South: Carolina and 
York County. Rock Hill, York, and Clover all 
received spacious new post office buildings. 

About 1937 postal authorities agreed that 
the small building here which for many years 
had been rented for a post office was too 
small and its facilities inadequate. With 
typical Government slowness the Depart- 
Ment set about in quest of a lot on which to 
erect & new office. Finally, a nice centrally 
located lot was secured from the late L. A. 
Harris, The deal was consummated in 1939 


* 
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and for a time It looked as though the build- 
ing actually would erected. A service sta- 
tion that occupi the site was moved to 
another location. The start of construction 
seemed imminent, 

But simultaneous with the drawlng of the 
plans for our new post office, Hitler’s plans 
for conquering the world were also taking 
shape, The war clouds rolied in. The an- 
nouncement was made that the Government 
would erect no more post office bulldings 
until a more propitious time. It was prom- 
ised, however, that the local office would be 
one of the first to be bulit after the cessation 
of hostilities, 

When peace came, talk of this city’s new 
post Office also came. Not only in Fort Mill. 
but from official sources in Washington. At 
regular intervals announcements would 
come out of Washington that the Budget 
Commission, the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, the Senate Post Office 
Committee, the Post Office Department, etc., 
had authorized the expenditure of such-and- 
such an amount for a new post office in Fort 
Mill. The hopes of some local citizens would 
rise, only to be smothered out a short time 
later by the familiar postponement an- 
nouncement. 

I hesitate to state how many times these 
contradictory announcements have come out 
of Washington because they have been so 
numerous—possibly averaging once a year 
for. the past decade. 

Then the Post Office Department insti- 
tuted its lease-purchase plan, whereby a 
private contractor would erect the building 
and the Department would lease it and pay 
for it over a 20-year period with a very low 
rate of interest on the contractor's invest- 
ment. $ 

A couple of years ago a delegation of Fort 
Mill citizens headed by Mayor Luther G. Pat- 

- terson and Postmaster W. H. Nims went to 
Washington in an attempt to speed the 
bullding’s erection. They were accorded a 
warm reception from South Carolina's Con- 
gressmen and Senators, and an equally cool 
one from postal officials. 

Eventually it was agreed that a building 
costing 849,000 might be erected here under 
the terms of the lease-purchase plan. Many 
local citizens were of the opinion that this 
amount would not erect a postoffice that 
would be a credit to the community. But 
Postmaster Nims stated that it would build 
one so much larger and more adequate than 
the little rented room we now have, that he 
was happy over the prospects. 

Architects were engaged to draw plans. 
They drew plans for a building that they 
estimated would cost around 650,000 and 
submitted them to postal officials in Wash- 
ington. The local report is that officials of 
the Post Office Department in Washington, 
anxious for an excuse not to erect the build- 
ing, placed an arbitrary figure on the plans 
as an estimated cost, said it was too much 
and abandoned the project. 

All of this leaves us back where we started 
in 1937 with local postal employees trying 
to handle an ever-increasing volume of mail 
in the same cramped quarters that have been 
home to Fort Mill's postoffice for more than 
40 years. If Fort Mill needed a new post- 
office when it was first recommended two 
decades ago, how much more we need it 
today, considering our little city’s steady 
growth. 


If the atring of broken promises and dis- k 


appointments weren't so bitter It would re- 
mind one of the story of the council in a 
small town which unanimously passed the 
following resolution: i 

“Resolved, That Red River will erect a new 
town hall. 

“Resolved, That the new town hall will be 
built of the materialis which are salvaged 
from the old town hall. 
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“Resolved, That the old town hall must 
not be torn down until the new town hall 
is completed.” 

The Post Office Department may not have 
passed this resolution in connection with the 
construction of the Fort Mill Post Office, 
However, it has obtained the same results. 


Cut Spending, Not Our Throats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excellent editorial that appeared in 
the Denver Post, Denver, Colo., of Febru- 
ary 20, 1957. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Cut SPENDING, Nor Our THROATS 


If anyone wants to argue that taxes are too 
high and that Government spending should 
be reduced, we are willing and eager to listen, 
There are a lot of things we would like to 
buy if our tax bill were lower. 

When the Government takes a dollar out 
of our pocket, it takes money we had hoped 
to spend on a refrigerator or a suit of clothes 
and says, “Uncle Sammy will spend this dolar 
for you—for public purposes. A few cents 
will go to buy weapons. A few to build roads. 
A few to bolster farm prices. A few for vet- 
erans benefits. A few to support the post 
office. A few to protect public health, stock- 
pile minerals, build dams, aid the disabled, 
conduct atomic research, pay the expenses 
of Congress, guarantee home loans, improve. 
fishing, help foreign countries strengthen 
their economies, help cities clear slums and 
build airports, pay interest on the United 
States debt, prosecute criminals, inspect coal 
mines, protect national forests from fire, 
maiytain national parks, operate lighthouses, 
etc. etc., etc.” Š " 

If taxes and Government spending are too 
high, the sensible way to economize is to 
hunt for expenditures which can be elimi- 
nated without doing any particular harm. 
We recommend this course to all tax com- 
plainers and hope they can come up with 
some good suggestions. 

A less sensible way to try to reduce taxes 
and spending it to try to scare people into 
a belief that failure to ax the Federal budget 
will bring on a depression op inflation. This 
is the method Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey and ex-President Hoover have 
been using. Ç. 

It has been echoed by scores of business- 
men who have taken up the theme that 
because of Government spending the coun- 
try is drifting toward bankruptcy. 

The trouble with scare tactics is that they 
can upset business confidence, do more harm 
than good, and never reach the real problem 
of reducing Government spending at all. 
We had a brief demonstration of this the 
other day when Mr. Humphrey had to ex- 
plain that, in spite of his previous statement 
about a hair-curling depression, he considers 
the country in good financial condition. 

That second statement repaired some of 
the damage to business confidence and the 
stock market promptly staged a rally. Busi- 
ness Week magazine believes this scare talk 
warrants an admonition: 

“Pull yourselves together, gentlemen. 
Button up those lips. You miay be talking 
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us into a lot of needless trouble, and some 
of your friends are beginning to worry about 
you.” 

Business Week takes the position we are 
in no danger of runaway inflation, there ts 
no resemblance to 1929 at this time and the 
real cause of the strange statements that 
have been corning out of Washington is the 
frustration the Eisenhower administration 
feels in desiring to reduce spending without 
being able to discover how to do it, 


Depression talk would be more easily 
excusable if all the economic statistics 
did not prove that the country has just 
had the 4 most prosperous years in its 
history—and that at a time of high Goy- 
ernment spending. 

It has just been announced that the 
gross national product in 1956—the total 
value of goods and services produced 
and performed by the American people— 
reached an alltime record of $412 bil- 
lion. How Mr. Humphrey can talk 
about a hair-curling depression in the 
light of that performance is difficult to 
understand. 

As much as we would like to see Gov- 
ernment spending reduced, we believe it 
is entirely possible that big Federal bud- 
gets have contributed to the record busi- 
ness performance, Certainly, some Fed- 
eral spending, such as aid to farmers, 
payments to veterans, and so forth, have 
helped maintain consumer purchasing 
power. } 

As Business Week puts it: 

Whatever cauzed the 1929 collapse 
it wasn't a rise in Federal spending of the 
sort that Humphrey and Hoover have been 
decrying. 

This may be heresy among those who 
would like to reduce taxes by scaring 
people silly but it happens to be true and 
cannot be ignored. $ 


Outdoor Advertising and the New 
Superkighways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Printers Ink of 
January 24, 1957; 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING AND THE New 
SUPERHIGHWAYS 


Outdoor advertising should be outlawed on 
the new Federal-State $50 billion road net- 
work, says Robert Moses, New York's parks 
and highways administrator. 

In a widely discussed article in the Decem- 
ber issue of Harper's magazine, Moses con- 
tinues his long crusade against the outdoor 
medium. He writes in such vitriolic and 
exaggerated fashion that a patrician disdain 
toward all advertising is evident, 

Advocating an amendment to the Federal 
law setting up the highway program in order 
to control billboards and advertising devices, 
he says: “We face the prospect of speedways 
built in gasoline gullies, obliterating scenery, 


n 


and confined between continuous rows of 
Offensive advertising.” 

In his language Moses violates the good 
taste he is so concerned about with respect 
to the Nation's scenery. His article contains 
Tidiculous exaggerations in such phrases as: 
“Continuous barricades of monstrous bill- 
boards.” Nevertheless his acknowledged 
Public service and the very violence of his 
Opinions combine to get a hearing for his 
Views. And, from his point of view, he evi- 
dently means there should be no outdoor ad- 
Vertising—not even along the highway con- 
nections that have a heavy and predomi- 
nantly commercial function; that lead to and 
through urban areas; through thousands of 
Miles of cities and business areas. 

Moses ignores completely the contribution 
ot advertising in general and of outdoor ad- 
Yertising specifically to our economic wel- 
fare. He also ignores the continuous and 
Successful efforts made in recent years by the 
Outdoor industry in voluntarily controlling 
their medium in terms of taste, crowding and 
location, He ignores the fact that the vast 
Majority of American consumers do not 

the opinion of the few who carry on a 
Continuous esthetic crusade against outdoor 
advertising. Advertisers would hardly use a 
Medium that, because of public objection, 
Would redound against them. Incidentally, 
un American public that will accept in its 

g room, via television, a dépiction of the 
astronomical tract down which the aspirin 
tablets flow is again evidently not composed 
at esthetes of the Moses caliber. 

ere are several points that need to be 
Made about Moses’ proposal to ban by legis- 
lation outdoor advertising along the new 

Ways. First, everyone in advertising— 
especially those allied with an advertising 

um other than outdoor—should take 

Moses proposal as a refiection on the 
Whole advertising business. He recognizes 

O. economic contribution of it, while his 
fundamental complaint is one that could be 

eled at many other media. 

ay the important job advertising has 
to do—and outdoor is an important segment 
or Advertising as a whole—is to see that 

8 Nation's productivity is consumed. Ad- 
Vertising today is a necessity as we seek to 
Maintain prosperity in the face of commu- 
Alstio hopes that capitalism will collapse. 

On the other hand, the outdoor-advertis- 
Ing industry, more than ever, has to exert 
Vigilance, good taste and regard for minority 
Opinion if it is to stave off legislation being 

hed by a minority that evidently has a 
Tanatical zeal in its makeup. 
ELDRIDGE PETERSON, 
Publisher. 7 


The America We Lost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
šome of our more modern historians and 
Students of government may get a 
Shock out of the following statement by 

+ Mario A. Pei, a naturalized citizen 
Of the United States, a native of Italy, 

ho fears that we are losing some of the 
Precious things that made the United 
States the great Nation that it is. 

Perhaps all of us could take a leaf from 
his book and benefit from his sound ad- 
Mg Which comes from personal ex- 

e. 
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I recommend the following as good 

reading for any and all Americans: 
‘THE AMERICA We Lost 

(Dr. Mario A. Pei, who carne to this country 
from Italy in 1908, is an associate professor 
of romance philology at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York. He is the author of several 
distinguished books and numerous magazine 
articles. TRis article appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of May 31, 1952.) 

When I first came to America, 44 years 
ago, I learned a new meaning of the word 
“jiberty"—freedom from government. 

I did not learn a new meaning for democ- 
racy. The Eurepean country from which I 
came, Italy, was at that time as democratic 
as ‘America. It was a constitutional mon- 
archy, with a parliament, free and frequent 
elections, lots of political parties and plenty 
of freedom of religion, speech, press, and 
assembly. x 

But my native country was government- 
ridden. A vast bureaucracy held it in its 
countless tentacles. Regardless of the party 
or coalition of parties that might be in power 
at the moment, the government was every- 
where. Wherever one looked, one saw signs 
of the everpresent government—in the uni- 
forms of numberless royal, rural, and munici- 
pal policemen, soldiers, officers, gold-braided 
functionaries of all sorts. You could not 
take a step without government intervention. 

Many industries and businesses were 
government-owned and government-run— 
railroads, telegraphs, salt, and tobacco among 
them. No agreement, however trivial, was 
legal unless written on government-stamped 
paper. If you stepped out of the city into 
the country and came back with a ham, a 
loaf of bread, or a bottle of wine you had to 
stop at the internal-revenue barriers and pay 
duty to the government, and 80 did the farm- 
ers who brought in the city’s food supply 
every morning. No business could be started 
or run without the official sanction of a 
hundred bureaucrats. 

Young people did not dream of going into 
business for themselves; they dreamed of a 
modest but safe guovernment job, where 
they would have tenure, security, and a piti- 
ful pension at the end of their plodding ca- 
reers. There was grinding taxation to sup- 
port the many government functions and 
the innumerable public servants. Everybody 
hated the government—not just the party 
in power, but the government itself. They 


nad even coined a phrase, “It’s raining— 


f of a government!“ as though even the 
erta of Na were the government's fault. 
Yet, I repeat, the country was democratically 
run, with all the trappings of a many-party 
system and all the freedoms of which we in 
America boast today. 

America in those days made*you open your 
jungs wide and inhale great gulps of free- 
dom-laden air, for here was one additional 
freedom—freedom from government. 

The Government was conspicuous by its 
very absence. There were no men in uni- 
form, save occasional cops and firemen, no 
visible bureaucrats, no stifling restrictions, 
no Government monopolies. It was won- 
derfulito get used to the American system: 
To learn that a contract was valid if written 
on the side of a house; that you could move 
not only from the city to the country but 
from State to State and never be asked what 
your business was or whether you had any- 
thing to declare; that you could open and 
conduct your own business, provided it was 
a legitimate one, without Government inter- 
ference; that you could go from one end of 
the year to the other and never have contact 
with the National Government, save for the 
cheery postman who delivered your mail 
with a speed and efficiency unknown today; 
that there were no national taxes, save hid- 
den excises and import duties that you did 
not even know you paid. 
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In that horse-and-buggy America, if you 
made an honest dollar, you could pocket it 
or spend it without having to figure what 
portion of it you “owed” the Government or 
what possible deductions you could allege 
against that Government's claims. You did 
not have to keep books and records of every 
bit of income and expenditure or run the 
risk of being called a Mar and a cheat by 
someone in authority. 

Above all, the national ideal was not the 
obscure security of a Government job, but 
the boundiess opportunity that all Americans 
seemed to consider their birthright. Those 
same Americans loved their Government 
then, It was theré to help, protect, and de- 
fend them, not to restrict, befuddle and 
harass them. At the same time, they did 
not look to the Government for a livelihood 


or for special privileges and handouts. They 


were independent men in the full sense of 
the word. 

Foreign-born citizens have been watching 
with alarm the gradual Europeanization of 
America over the past 20 years. They have 
seen the growth of the familiar European- 
Style government octopus, along with the 
vanishing of the American spirit-of freedom 
and opportunity and its replacement by a 
breathless search for security that is doomed 
to defeat in advance in a world where noth- 
ing, not even life itself, Is secure. 

Far more than the native born, they are 
in a position to make comparisons. They sce 
that America is fast becoming a 19th cen- 
tury model European country. They are 
asked to believe that this is progress. But 
they know from bitter experience that it just 
isn't so. 


Prophets of Debt and Doom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON C. ROGERS — 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of, the 
Record an excellent editorial that ap- 
peared in the Denver Post, Denver, Colo., 
February 20, 1957. 

The editorial is as follows: 

PROPHETS or DEBT AND Doom? 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Again we've had with us the gentlemen 
who tell us down to the dollar that we each 
owe $1,909 as our share of the public debt, or 
$7,636 per family of four. This deftly intro- 
duces their thesis of national ruin; that 
“worra-worra,” all that’s left for us is to drive 
to the poorhouse in our talil-fin Caddies. No 
wonder, they say, that newborn babies 
squall. They've just learned how much they 
already owe, etc., etc., 2 

These prophets of debt and doom are 
usually well-paid agents of other people who 
are not nearly so interested in cutting down 
the total burden of taxes, as in conning the 
99 percent of us into taking over more of the 
burden. 

Also, they stop short. It really ought to 
scare us into conniption fits, and the babies 
into retreat to the womb to learn how much 
we each owe of the total debt, public and 
private. 

This would figure out to about $4,400 per 
person, or $17,600 per family of 4. “Golly, 
Pa, move over on that park bench; it's going 
to be cold tonight.” 

I don't maintain for a second that the pub- 
lic debt is not too big, and that we all 
oughtn’t to help cut it down, even if neces- 
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sary by such means as paying our way more 
nearly as we go, by higher Federal income-tax 
rates. 

The times cry out for this anyway as a de- 
flater of inflation; that is, if our agents in 
Government are really serious about the 
perils of inflation. 

But the I want to make yer flesh creep” 
approach is all washed up because of its very 
insincerity. What is our country worth? 
What could we get, to move out to the moon 
or somewhere and let some tribe with lots of 
money but no home move In, ke selling your 
house fully furnished? What would we sell 
for? 

Of course, we wouldn't sell at any price, but 
would $3.2 trillion interest you as a possible 
valuation of the physical United States of 
America? f 

Then the public debt is Just 10 percent of 


what the United States of America is worth. 


And the total debt is just 24 percent. Show 
me a young couple who don't go in deeper 
than that, when they buy their first home. 

But, you say, we don't own all that; some 
of us own most of it, and most of us own 
much less of it, grading down to nothing? 
And that this is the American way? 

Now you get the point, as the harpooner 
sud to the whale: If it is fair to tell us that 
we all owe the debt equally, and that Mr. 
John R. Bigg, the well-known multimillion- 
alre, owes only $7,636 of it along with his 
wife and two, exactly the same as his clerk 
Bob R. Cratchit and his wife and two—well, 
how about going the logical step further? 

That would be to divvy up also all the 
wealth that the debt is balanced against, and 
thus let us all share equal joy in owning 
the United States of America, along with our 
equal gloom in owning the debt. 

In othér words, these gentlemen who so 
deftly slice up the debt in equal shares out- 
marx Marx—and I do mean Karl and not 
Groucho—when it comes to sharing the 
burden. 

But when it comes to sharing the wealth 
that the debt is balanced against—why, they 
cry, that’s communism; you ought to have 
your mouth washed out with soap after 
being investigated by the authorities and 
fired from your job. i 

The joke is that hat they perhaps in- 
genuously seem to advyocate—dividing up 
the burden equally but not the benefits— 
is already on full and dally view in Russia. 

There the hapless comrade learns anew 
each morn that his is the full staggering 
share of the burden, heaped high and 
higher; but that the benefits are reserved 
for the minority of his comrade betters. 

Is the U. S. S. R. thelr model for the 
United States? 


Future Farmers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


~ OP KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know last week was National Future 
Farmers of America Week. 

The FFA chapters have made many 
outstanding contributions to our Amer- 
ican society. The primary interest of 
the program is to promote better farm 
practices; however, good citizenship, and 
strong character are important features 
of the training. 

The following is an article which ap- 
peared in the Manhattan (Kans.) Mer- 
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cury newspaper for Tuesday, February 
19, 1957. This newspaper account 
clearly shows the excellent results of 
FFA activities. 

Kansas can be proud of the many fine 
records achieved by Kansas FFA chap- 
ters, such as is presented in this article 
regarding the Manhattan, Kans., high 
school FFA chapter. The article fol- 
lows: 

FORTY-ONE WORTH $25,753—MANHATTAN 

CHAPTER Has 58 IN FFA WORK 
(By Max Good) 

The Future Farmers of America fs a na- 
tional organization of boys who are students 
of vocational agriculture in the public high 
school. Nationally the FFA has more than 
9,000 chapters and 380,000 members. All 
over the Nation, FFA members are celebrat- 
ing FFA Week. 

The Manhattan chapter has 58 members, 
with Gerald Havenstein, president of the or- 
ganization. Forty-four members are enrolled 
in Manhattan High School and 14 are grad- 
uates who keep an active interest in FFA 
projects started in high school. 

The FFA program of work is built around 
eight headings. They are: 

Supervised farm practice, cooperation, 
community service, leadership, earnings and 
savings, conduct of meetings, scholarships, 
and recreation. 

Each member keeps a Kansas vocational 
agriculture record book which includes his 
diary agreement, inventory and net-worth 
statement, receipts and expenses, livestock 
and crop production records and analysis of 
his farm business. The drought last sum- 
mer made it difficult for several boys to show 
a profit, but overall progress is gratifying 
The 41 members now in school show a total 
net worth of $25,753.74, with a gain of 
$5,360 for 1956. 

Beef cattle is the most popular enterprise 
with 25 members participating. Eighteen 
have hogs, 16 have poultry and rabbits, 4 
have dairy cattle, and 2 have bees. Feed 
crops for the livestock were raised by 26 
members and 24 raised gardens. 

Other activities include a trip to the 
Topeka Free Falr, National FFA Convention, 
and a trip to the American Royal Livestock 
Show at Kansas City. 

Manhattan's FFA judging team consisting 
of Harold Balley, Gerald Havenstein, and 
Walter Rudolph participated in the national 
dairy judging contest at Waterloo, Iowa, last 
October. 

Last week seven members Judged poultry 
at the Solomon District contest. The Man- 
attan Chapter plans to judge crops at Hope; 
farm mechanics at Clay Center; dairy and 
dairy products at Riley, and they will spon- 
sor the district livestock Judging contest. 

All of this activity is in preparation for 
the State high school agriculture and farm 
mechanics contests to be held at Kansas 
State College April 20 and 30. 

Members of the Manhattan chapter are as 
follows: 

Ninth grade: Kent. Dial, Douglas Diede- 
rich, Mike Leasure, Vincent Miller, Douglas 
Mitchen, Larry Moss, Loren Parks, Alyin 
Stewart, George Stauffer, and Keith Um- 
scheid. 

Tenth grade: Robert Brook, Bruce Conrad, 
Bill Ensley, Dale Finney, Donald Genger, 
George Hall, Charles Langford, Larry Mum- 
mert, LeRoy Padgett, William Rogers, Henry 
Rosencutter, John Rosencutter, Richard 
Spain, Arnell Springer and Joe Stater. 

Eleventh grade: Larry France, David Isaac- 
son, Jerry Graves, Jackie Hignite, George 
Jensen, Richard Malone, Wayne Moritz, Cleo 
Petersen, Gerald Powell, Dave Richards, and 
Robert Stewart. š 

Twelfth grade: Dennie Anderson, Harold 
Bailey, Jim Beiter, Richard Britt, Gerald 
Havenstein, Kenneth Kientz, Larry Lake, 
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Larry Rogers, Jim Walters, Albert Wood, and 
Eddie Woodyard. 

Those who have graduated but still main- 
tain FFA projects are: 5 

Dale Lind, Jesse Estes, Alfred Heidel, Paul 
Heidel, Roy Wood, Willis Wood, Larry O'Neill. 
Walter Rudolph, Paul Ehm, Harold Ehm, and 
Anton Strauss. 

FFA project work is widespread and in 
Kansas more than 7,500 young men partici- 
pate in its various offerings in the field of 
farming. During the first 28 years of its his- 
tory the Kansas assdciation of the FFA has 
elected 2,059 members to the State farmer 
degree; 93 members have received the Amer- 
ican farmer degree; one member was de- 
clared star farmer of America, and 2 mem- 
bers from the Sunflower State won the 
national FFA speech contest. 

National FFA Week is observed in Febru- 
ary every year during the week of the anni- 
vereary of George Washington's birthday. 
Although usually considered first as a great 
general, our first President and an engineer, 
Washington's first love was the farm he called 
Mount Vernon. There he was one of the first 
in the Nation to practice contour farming, 
crop rotations, and other sofl-conserving 
methods. Thus it Is out of deep respect and 
admiration for George Washington, that Fu- 
ture Farmers annually observe their national 
FFA Week at the time of his birthday. 


Power Utilities Would Throw Away 
Yardstick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, if Secretary 
of the Interior Seaton is permitted by 
Congress to sell the falling water, of the 
Trinity Dam in California to the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., it will set a most 
disastrous precedent for other similar 
projects throughout the Nation. In my 
considered opinion, if the Seaton plan is 
accepted, it will give the green light to 
virtual monopolization by the utilities of 
hydroelectric power resources in the 
West. 

One of the best insurances against too 
high power rates is competition. This 
fact seems to have totally escaped both 
former Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay and the incumbent Interior Sec- 
retary, Fred A. Seaton. These men ap- 
pear to have forgotten, if they ever knew, 
the value to the people of a public yard- 
stick’ measuring the cost of electricity in 
this country. 

The Sacramento Bee of Sacramento, 
Calif., in its February 21 issue, editorially 
calls attention to the fact that the lowest 
rates charged by private utilities are in 
areas of the United States which also 
have access to public power. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Power UTILitres WouLtp TI now Awar 
YARDSTICK 

One thing which never impressed itselt 
upon former Secretary of the Interior Doug- 
las McKay and apparently no more so on 
the present Secretary, Fred A. Seaton, is the 
value to the people of a public yardstick 
measuring what electricity RSNA COPY 
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It is argued that State regulative bodies 
set the power rates of the privately owned 
Utilities and this is a safeguard to the con- 
Sumers in lieu of competition. 

But it has not worked out that way. 

The lowest private utilities rates are in the 
territories which also have access to public 
power. 

It can be shown graphically and spec- 
tacularly that, the farther one is removed 
Beographicaliy from the Tennessee Valley 
area, the Government developments in the 
Pacific Northwest, and the Central Valley's 
Project, the higher are the rates he is charged 

the privately owned utilities. 

This hardly can be marked down as a co- 
incidence. The pattern is definite. It is 
Consistent. To insure the consumers the 
most economical power costs there needs to 

the yardstick which public power affords. 

The comparison in rates between privately 
and publicly owned power utilities long has 

n odious to the private power lobby—and 
its No. 1 objective is to eliminate this com- 
Parison by the simple expedient of elimi- 
Hating every vestige of public power. 

Secretary Senton has fallen in step with 
this move by recommending the Pacific Gas 

Electric Co. be given the power generat- 
ing facilities of the Trinity project. 

e presents some questionable figures to 

© effect the Government would be some- 
thing like 858 million better off at the end cf 
years than if it developed the hydro itself. 

Even if these calculations were correct 
two glaring fallacies enter into his reasoning, 

The $55 million would be paid by the cus- 

mers of the utility and they also are tax- 
Payers, so how would they gain? They 
Would not. 

United States Senator THOMAS H. KUCREL 
Made this crystal clear when he said of the 
Proposed Trinity partnership: 
¢ T have studied the recommendations of 

he Secretary of the Interlor. I disagree 
With them. They do not serve the interests 
g the people of California, I cannot and 

u not support them.“ 
ries the yardstick of public power rates 
T removed the utility customers in Cali- 
rnia and everywhere in the United States 
Will be charged many times $56 million 

hrough higher power rates. Of that there 
fan be no doubt. 

t e power yardstick is a concept inherent 
3 the reclamation program inaugurated in 
ee by President Theodore Roosevelt. But 
11 escaped the Eisenhower administra- 

On which views a matter of such vital, 
Fersonal concern to every citizen only as 

creeping socialism.” 


Is Sectional Discrimination Evil, Too? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


et Mr. Speaker, under 

eave to extend my remarks in the REC- 

tee I include therein the following edi- 

cre taken from the February 21 issue 
the Pageland (S. C.) Journal. 

Is SECTIONAL DISCRIMINATION Evm, Too? 
be cllering that every point of view should 
vat ers food and appreciated for its true 
22 th, this newspaper has long maintained 
p N policy toward letter writers. 
ahoo ing frequently opinions that vary 
te ly from those of the editors, in the in- 

dest of better understanding. 

Bently a letter from a resident of the 
te of Maine, the most northeastern of all 
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the 48 States and in many ways the most 
rock-ribbed, geographically as well as polit- 
ically, of the ‘States, was published in the 
Christian Science Monitor, one of the very 
best daily newspapers in America. The 
writer, obviously a man of breadth and wis- 
dom, presents the forced integration ques- 
tion in a new light, one that assumes at the 
outset that people are capable of harboring 
more than one idea at a time. 

We find the letter interesting, its presenta- 
tion reasonable, and its rather new idea pro- 
vocative, It follows: 


“SECTIONAL DISCRIMINATION 


“To the Christian Science Monitor: 

“Tt we once admit the principle that a ma- 
jority in Congress may enact laws bearing 
mainly (or almost wholly, in practice) upon 
one section of the country, over the vehement 
protests of representatives of that section, we 
are denying the very basis of representative 
government and laying ourselves open to a 
tyranny which might be no less oppressive 
than that of a dictator. 

„This will perhaps be more apparent if we 
think of it in terms of economics. Time was 
when manufacturing had its principal home 
in the northeast. Suppose that during that 
era a majority representing the other parts 
of the country had rail-roaded through Con- 
gress some Federal legislation doing away 
with the protective tariff, You could have 
heard the screams of New England clear to 
the Pacific coast. 

“I might make this thesis more general 
and state that no branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, either legislative or executive, is 
entitled to force restrictions not already pro- 
vided for by law upon any section, except 
where such action is esseritial to the preser- 
vation of the union, as in the case of war. 
The question is, therefore, not whether in- 
tegration is morally right, nor does it depend 
upon the merits of the contemplated civil- 
rights bill per se. It has to do rather with 
the basic concept of government on which 
our Nation was founded. I think it is both 
interesting and important in the present 
argument over civil rights (so called) that 
expression be given to this point of view, 
and particularly so when it comes from 
someone removed about as far as possible 
5 “JOHN T. ROWLAND. 


“NEWCASTLE, MAINE.” 


How. American Communities Are Handling 
Their School Shortage Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE*UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
N Sun, of Bloomington, 
Minn., has recently printed a series of 
articles, by Miss Betty Wilson, on how 
various American communities are han- 
dling their school shortage problems. As 
an indication of the interest of one 
Minnesota community, I should like to 
bring these articles to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that two of 
the articles, entitled, respectively, What 
Are Other Communities Doing About 
Space Shortages?” and “Construction 
Costs Are Compared,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SCHOOL PROBLEM: WHAT ARE OTHER COM- 
MUNITIES Dorinc ABOUT SPACE SHORTAGE? 
(By Betty Wilson) 

“There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe; 
She had so many children 
She didn't know what to do.” 


The lack of adequate school buildings is 
now alarming. The shoe is pinching all over 
the United States. 

Other crowded communities are employ- 
ing stop-gap measures, including hectic 
triple shifts in New York City, Texas, and 
California, temporary wooden portable 
schools in Minneapolis, Tacoma, Wash., and 
El Paso, and belt-tightening economy“ 
schools in Robbinsdale, Minnetonka, Glen 
Lake, and Hopkins. 

Some hard-pressed districts have rented 
space in churches and firehouses. Others 


“have used buses, abandoned railroad cars and 


converted chicken coops. 

In districts where rigid State statutes have 
prohibited adequate financing and where 
property assessments have been unrealistic 
to meet the added need for new schools, new 
methods of financing have evolved. 

In several communities across the country, 
big builders are experimenting with ideas 
designed to open the school doors as soon 
as new homes are occupied. 

These include schools for rent, cottage 
schools which can be reconverted into small 
homes and schools financed by slightly 
higher home prices. 

Examples are Linda Mar, Calif., Park 
Forest, III., and El Paso, Tex. 

In Linda Mar the school board could not 
find enough room for the influx as new 
families arrived in the area. 

Builder Andres F. Oddstad, Jr., built a 
temporary school of 11 houses. : 

By leaving out room partitions and con- 
necting the buildings by a covered breezeway, 
10 classrooms and an administration build- 
ing were provided. 

Financed as unfinished homes and FHA in- 
sured, the school is being rented to the dis- 
trict for $750 a month until a new perma- 
nent school is ready to operate. 

At that time it is planned that the builder 
will put in partitions, remove the walks, and 
garages, and sell the houses as homes. 

El Paso has a similar cottage school plan 
for first and second graders in suburban 
areas. 

Besides their temporary advantages, school 
authorities here believe that these small. 
homelike schools provide an especially suit- 
able atmosphere for very young children. 

Six years ago Park Forest, II., was an open 
prairie. Its 1955 population was 23,000, in- 
cluding 9,000 children under 14. 

To meet the classroom crisis last year 
builders turned over a dozen row-house 
apartment units as temporary school quar- 
ters. ' 

Ten ranch-type cottages modified as 2- 
classroom schools, each accommodating 40 
to 50 pupils, are rented to the district by the 
builder through a not-for-profit school cor- 
poration at actual debt-service cost, com- 
puted on a 20-year 4.5-percent mortgage 
basis. 

The company has given the school district 
$500,00@ in operating subsidies, loan assist- 
ance, and land at par value, 

In addition it has advanced nearly $1.4 
million of working capital to the not-for- 
profit corporation. 

Builders in Park Forest recently proposed 
to contract with the district to make a gift 
of $200 to $250 to the corporation out of the 
proceeds of each house sold. 

(The average middle- or lower-income 
house here goes on the assessment lists at & 
figure from $200 to $250 too low to meet the 
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added need for new schools for children who 
will live in the house.) 

Some communities have saved time and 
money by converting large private homes, 
hotels, community centers, or other build- 
ings into schools, 

Here consideration must be given safety 
and health, maintenance costs, and fire in- 
surance. 

In Bucks County, Pa., it has been found 
practical to convert prefabricated one-fam- 
ily houses to one-room schools, moving them 
from one part of the district to another as 
needed. 

Prefabricated self-contained classrooms 
and expandable schools also are coming into 
use on a permanent basis. 

In Pennsylvania, builder William Levitt set 


+ aside land for schools in his new commu- 


nity of 16,000 homes outside Philadelphia. 

He financed and built two 20-room schools 
at a half-million each and leased them to the 
board, giving title to the district after 20 
years. 

The schools rent for $38,000 a year. 

If the board had floated a 35-year bond 
issue for similar schools, costs would have 
been about $67,500 a year. 


Construction Costs Are COMPARED 
(By Betty Wilson) 
Some communities have developed cluster 
and campus designs clustering small num- 
bers of classrooms in individual building 


units attached to, or near, separate non- 


classroom space used by all. ` 

The general effect is like a small college. 
This kind of arrangement has been used for 
years in some private preparatory schools. 

A pioneer among campus-type public 
schools was the Heathcote Elementary School 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Cluster plans also have been adopted for 
the Oak Meadow Primary School in Fairfax, 
Calif., San Carlos, Calif., and Groton, Conn. 

The Hollow Tree Elementary School at 
Darien, Conn., has 16 classrooms housed in 
eight 1-story buildings and attached at 
intervals to a long multipurpose central 
building. s 

Each classroom has its own outside 
entrance and small court. 

In the central building are offices and a 
dining room-assembly space equipped with a 
pullout stage and library shelves. 

Economy in construction is achieved by 
the elimination of corridors. 

This was 1 of 5 winners in the 1954 compe- 
tition for better school design sponsored by 
the School Executive. 

There is a trend in some areas toward 
schools with small window areas. 

Here in Minnesota a brick wall used in- 
stead of glass saves 50 cents per square foot. 

Howarden, Iowa, is an example of a new 
school with a small window area. Artificial 
lights are used most of the year. 

They maintain there is a marked saving 
in cleaning costs and small heat loss as well 
as cutting down glare of natural light. 

They also suggest that a solid wall gives 
children a feeling of security they cannot 
have from bringing the outside into the 
classroom through large sheets or walls of 
lass. 

Westmor High School at Daly City, Calif., 
uses a loft plan with windowless classrooms. 

The architect figures that heating require- 
ments will be 45 percent less becau# of the 
minimum exterior surface, few openings, and 
day-long electric light. 

Public School 220 in New York City uses 
combinations of aluminum, glass and mas- 
onry with an aluminum window wall, and 
aluminum paneling in place of masonry, as 
does Fort Couch, Pa., and Fairmont high 
school in Minnesota, and a new school com- 
ing up at Moorhead. 
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Advocates say the advantages are the light 
weight permits use of smaller foundations, 
lighter structural steel framework; larger 
and fewer wall facing “units; preassembly 
methods in shop; low transportation foad 
to construction site with less freight charge; 
greater interior heat retention in winter; 
better exterior heat resistance in summer; 
ease and speed of wall erection reduces labor 
costs, brings earlier occupancy. 

The Christian Brothers school on highway 
100 north of Robinsdale is considered a 
unique school in economy design. Asphalt 
tile is used here instead of terrazo floors; 
block walls in the corridor instead of struc- 
tural. 

Each room has its own heating plant. 

The small simple schoolhouse has many 
advocates. It can be built cheaply without 
sacrificing educational quality. 

In saving construction time it saves on 
labor costs. 

It also simplifies lighting and heating as 
it has few expensive corridors and few if any 
stairways. 

Perhaps the biggest saving comes from the 
fact that competitive bidding can be thrown 
open to a wide area, and on-the-spot home 
builders here, 

It can be built more easily on an irregular 
site. 

The small home builder who not long ago 
would have hesitated to undertake a school 
can tackle without qualms many of today’s 
small schools. 

The small school’s warmth and un-insti- 
tutional character contrast favorably with 
schools of the past. 

In it, small children adjust to school more 
easily. 

It elimimates expensive special rooms and 
makes full use of a multipurpose room 
instead of separate large rooms for lunch, 
auditorium and gym. 

It would, however, involve greater oper- 
ating costs. ‘ 

According to figures from the building de- 
partment of the State department of educa- 
tion, other Minnesota communities are get- 
ting more economical buildings for quite a 
bit less per square foot than Bloomington 
through use of different type of materials go- 
ing into the building and different types of 
rough construction. 

There seems to be no question that dollar- 
wise Bloomington is getting its money's 
worth in construction, but the people must 
decide if we can afford this type of schdol 
building. 

Recent new schools show a cost of $11.5 to 
$12 per square foot at Mound View, about $12 
at the Richfield Portland Avenue School, $14 
at St. Louis Park, slightly under $15 for Edi- 
na’s newest elementary school, and 815 for 
Valley View, Bloomington's newest school. 

Before a hasty conclusion is drawn here, 
consideration must be given as to whether 
some economies permitting initial saving are 
also long-range economies, or whether they 
are false economies. 

For example, one new economy school 
in suburban Minneapolis, classroom shelves 
were eliminated, leaving expensive encyclo- 
pedias stacked on the floor. 

Asphalt tile floors are cheaper to install 
than terazzo, but will they hold up as long 
and are they as safe? 

Plans for the new Humboldt Heights School 
call for 9-foot ceilings as against traditional 
12-foot ceilings, meaning a saving in both 
construction and maintenance costs. 

Bloomington has some unique problems. 

It would seem that some revolutionary so- 
lutions are needed. 

In solving these problems, there is a great 
opportunity for Bloomington to pioneer the 
field and come up with ideas that will set the 
pace for the country. ~ 

The challenge is here now for citizens of 
the community and school officials, 
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Gold Is a Job for Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE < 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. L. L. 
Hulelsdonk, manager of Best Mines Co., 
Inc., at Downieville, Calif., made one of 
the best statements I have seen on gold 
at the national western mining meet- 
ing at Denver, Colo., on February 8, 1957. 

Mr. Huelsdonk has a very clear pic- 
ture of the problems of the gold-mining 
industry as well as the relationship of 
gold to our currency. He clearly points 
out that this is a subject matter which 
should have a thoroughgoing study by the 
Congress. He calls attention to the dan- 
gers of our presently dwindling gold sup- 
ply and to the powerful influence that 
gold may exercise in international af- 
fairs hereafter—for those who have it. 
Mr. Huelsdonk's statement follows: 

Got Is A Jon FOR CONGRESS 
(By L. L. Huelsdonk) 


In order that there shall be no misunder- 
standing in regard to the attachment of cur- 
rencies to gold, I will begin by reading para- 
graph (a) of section 1 of article IV of the 
final act of the Bretton Woods Agreement: 

“(a) The par value of the currency of each 
member shall be expressed in terms of gold 
as a common denominator or in terms of the 
United States dollar of the weight and fine- 
ness in effect on July 1, 1944," 

When gold ts priced in terms of a currency, 
its supply must keep pace with the issuance 
of that currency, or imparity between these 
values develops. Such an imbalance invites 
disaster, and yet, today, the easy devices of 
monetary management have progressively 
upset this equation over a long period of 
time without great economic disturbance. 
Furthermore, advocates claim that this 
phenomenon is not accidental; that it is not 
dependent upon crisis after crisis; but that 
it is a “planned thing” for the continuity of 
sound money. 

This scheme enjoys the official blessing of 
major money managers throughout the 
world and “gold revaluation” (with its 
power to increase bank reserves) is held back 
as à secret weapon to combat depression. In 
the meantime the United States is charged 
with an international responsibility to hold 
the overall price of gold down by standing 
ready at all times to buy and sell without 
limitation at the official price. Further ar- 
guments to justify such action delve into 
the complications of mutual aid agreements, 
rallonges, foreign policy, daily arbitrage, 
credit quotas, tariffs, trade balances and 
many other implications of unendable con- 
troversy. 

Rebuttal arguments easily demonstrate 
that continuous devaluation of currency 
under this strategy has been real and un- 
avoldable because the average age of today’s | 
monetary systems is about 6% years and 
more than a dozen of them are younger than 
2 years Moreover, no present currency unit 
in the world has existed for more than 23 
years without legal deyaluation. The United 
States dollar, which is listed among the 
oldest five, was given a deceptive devaluation 
as late as 1945 when its gold reserve require- 
ments were lowered from 40 percent to 25 


percent—and it is doubtful if 10 percent of 
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the Congressmen, who “rubberstamped” 
this legislation knew that they had directly 
Voted to inflate the dollar by 3744 percent. 

These “direct” devaluations invariably 
Combine with other factors to generate “in- 
direct’ devaluations in the form of con- 
Stantly rising prices—which in a big sense 
challenges the prudence of printing-press“ 
Money, Current warnings by the adminis- 
tration and its sudden devotion to a tight 
money policy lends a degree of credence to 

challenge. At the same time it points 
to a call for help that can only be answered 
by the revaluation of gold, because when 
economic factors force threats of adminis- 
trative discipline over a population, it simply 
Means a choice between the acceptance of 
Communism or a return to the people's con- 
trol of an economy through monetary dis- 
eipline, 

However, confused debate and official 
dontravention has antagonized this situa- 
tlon into a desperate dispute which needs 
the service of Congress as a referee to pro- 

the interests of the public. Legislative 
&ction on 24 gald bills subsequent to World 
War II drew recognizable interest by less 
than a handful of the lawmakers—depart- 
Mental and agency recommendations: were 
_ Tubberstamped without question. Such 
complacency should not be allowed to con- 
ue. A thorough, energetic congressional 
investigation should be called now. This 
Would not only open the way for honest ap- 
Praisement, but would also cut down the 
“anton indifference accorded this subject 
in Washington. 

A gold crisis is on the horlzon because 
long overdue adjustments have not been 
Made to balance the spread between the 

omic yalue of gold and the offitial price 
d for it in terms of the inflated dollar. 
Als maladjustment, which crippled the en- 
tire domestic gold mining industry, has 
Teached out in many other directions which 
Should be scrutinized. For instance, prior 
to World War II industrial users required a 
Yearly average of less than $500,000 worth of 
gold to supply their needs, During the first 
Tull year of major warfare (1940) over $4 
Million worth was purchased for this alleged 
Purpose, and demand rapidly claimed enor- 
mous yearly increases until in 1946 $137,- 
133,857 worth of the metal was sold by the 
Mint and private smelters (under Treasury 
Department licenses) for industrial, pro- 
fessional, and artistic uses. (See chart.) It 
Was ironical that the Government closed 
the gold mines under WPB Order L-208 with 
the statement that goid had no strategic 
Value in a war economy—and then sold, on a 
Yearly basis, over 270 times the peacetime 
Tequirements during a war economy. It 
Was ironical that these sales, at $35 per 
Ounce from monetary stock, exceeded the 
domestic production and occurred at a time 
When foreign free market prices were tre- 
™endously high. Who granted these special 
Privileges and why? Was strategic use 
Shown for this gold? Were smuggling oper- 
tions involved? Were income taxes evaded? 
Even at this late date, Congress should look 
Searchingly into these questions and find the 
answers. It may seem irrelevant to back up 
to the war period at this time, but figures 
indicate that Congress was asleep at that 
time, and there is nothing to indicate that 
they are not asleep now. 

Today many phases of the gold question 
demand the attention of an alert and re- 
*Ponsible Congress because over 90 percent? 
Of the world's present production is being 
channeled to.central banks and governments 
Tor use in the control of currency and trade. 

ternational banking alliances have built 
& wall against an official price increase by a 
Policy which morally obligates the United 
States to hold the price down as a responsi- 
bility to the rest of the world. This allows 
— — 
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s foreign bulldup of gold and dollar reserves 
with long-range aims toward equilibrium of 
monetary reserve backing and ultimate con- 
vertibility. Good banking practice dictates 
that more dollars be held than gold, be- 
cause dollars draw income; and with proper 
short-term investments, these can readily 
be redeemed in gold at the official price from 
the United States Treasury. 

The merits of such a policy cannot be 
challenged from an international viewpoint. 
However, it poses a threat to the gold of the 
United States over whick Congress should 
stand guard. The December 1956 Treasury 
Bulletin shows that short-term banking 
liabilities to forelgners rose steadily from 
$1014 billion at the end of 1952 to over 815 
billion by October 1956. Simple arithmetic 
indicates that at this rate the total United 
States gold reserve of nearly $22 billion 


could, theoretically, be taken by foreign de- 


man within 6 years. This is only a threat- 
now, but it will probably substantially ma- 
terlalize just prior to à general call for gold 
revaluation—which will enhance the posi- 
tion of the foreign central banks—first, by 
the accumulation of American gold through 
conversion of their dollar holdings; and then 
by the sell-back of the revalued official gold 
for a proportionate increase in American 
dollars. Who can say that such a manipu- 
lation is wrong? America would get her 
gold back and the foreigners would get extra 
dollars which might otherwise be given them 


in the form of aid programs. However, since - 


this manipulation can be repeated again and 
again, it seems like a serious matter for Con- 
to look over. There is also the danger 
that the foreigners may decide to hold rather 
than sell back the revalued gold. In such an 
event our doliars would be home without 
gold to back them—or if—in a protective 
mood—we decided to repudiate our gold 
redemption agreement for foreign-held dol- 
lars—doliar prestige would be lost. 

A review of the disturbing gold question 
would not be complete without comparing 
Russia with the free world. The present 
low price for gold is lending progressive ad- 
vantage to Russia. First; because the in- 
creased production costs in the free world 
have prevented a proper ratio of gold pro- 
duction to the increase in population and 
anticipated cost rises for future production 
will further maladjust this position. Sec- 
ond; because, with slave labor, costs do not 
affect Russian production materially. Be- 
sides, having the second largest reserve in 
the world (now estimated at $7.3 billion *) 
she has become the second largest producer 
with an anual estimated output of 13.2 mil- 
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lion ounces Including production from her 
satellites. Most European officials agree 
(even in the face of the Hungarian situ- 
ation) that this cheap gold is good for Russia 
and good for Europe, as it allows Russia to 
purchase imports which she and her satel- 
lites need and provides trade, which the Euro- 
pean needs. Russia could not materially in- 
crease her gold production under the influ- 
ence of a price raise, for her capacity is tied. 
to her present physical ability to increase 
mining facilities. In other words, no mat- 
ter what the price, her present all-out effort 
is her limiting factor; whereas the free world 
could multiply production by many fold 
through the resumption of closed operations 
and by the mining of present marginal ores. 
It is not strange that the two major gold 
producing countries in the world mins with 
virtually slave labor; it is the only way they 
can mine with the present fixed low price for 
gold. However, the difference lies in Russia's © 
ability to continue this practice whereas 
South Africa is at the mercy of the free 
world's increasing prices. 

This should be a matter of deep concern 
to Congress, since the present status points 
to a definite trend toward more and more 
confidence In the Russian ruble. 

And, finally; the domestic gold mining in- 
dustry finds itself at the brink of death—un- 
Ger an exclusive 15-year-old depression—in a 
land of plenty. Co should move im- 
mediately to revitalize this important indus- 
try which may, someday soon, be called upon 
to strengthen the financial fences of the free 
world. This could be no stronger illustrated 
than by the words of President Elsenhower 
in his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress— 

“I believe the time has come to conduct a 
broad national inquiry into the nature, per- 
formance, and adequacy of our financial sys- 
tem, both in terms of its direct service to the 
whole economy and in terms of its function 
as a mechanism through which monetary and 
credit policy takes effect.” 

This warning should alert Congress to its 
responsibility in carrying out a complete and 
unbiased investigation into the controversial 
gold question. Only by this search and the 
finding of facts can the confusion be cleared 
up. Congress, this task is up to you. It is 
8 duty and a grave responsibility ot your 
office. 

Remember this well—a battle for influence 
in the Middle East—where gold has no peer— 
will require more and more gold—or else— 
major warfare, 


?Pick’s Currency Yearbook, 1956. 
Bulletin 556, Bureau of Mines. 
Picks Currency Yearbook, 1956. 


Comparison of gold statistics, values at $35 per fine ounce 


Private smelter 
U. 8. Mint sales | sales to indus- 


United States to industry, try, arts, and Total sales to 
Year production arts, and pro- Professions, industry, arts, 
fessions under Treasury | and profeustons 
Department 
e: licenses 
St Se a eee 
war period: 
8 $775,155 None $733,155 
1935. 37 None 383, 347 
006. 722, 857 None 722, B57 
1937. 5H, 248 None 514, 248 
11885 2H, nt None 214, OOF 
1009. ——— ne nne nanan nnn- 316, 365 None 316,336 
c NERA en dA 2, 955, 97 
World War II period: 
Mon —— = — 210, 108. 700 241, 057 $3, 703, 785 4, 004, 842 
1 85 20, 174, 000 1, 104, 500 7, 956, 415 U., O00, 915 
ni 
1942 130, 963, 21 7, 996, 775 11, 711, 735 19, 708, 510 
13. 48, 808, 270 17, 502. 973 24, 507, 820 41, 010, 733 
IME 35, 778, 320 1, 589, 23, 694, 090 65, 253, 023 
1945. 32, 511, 255 82, 763, 912 19, 688, 760 102, 452, 672 
— 8 O67, 344, 365 151, 190, 050 90, 322, 605 241, 521, 655 
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Comparison of gold statistics, values at $35 per fine ounce—Continued 
Private smelter 
U. S. Mint sales] sales to indus- 
United States to industry, try, arts, and Total sates to 
Year production arts, and pro- professions, industry, arts, 
fessions under Treasury | and professions 
Department 
licenses 
ee ee 
twer period: 
aba is $41, 182, 390 $123, 253, % $13, 880, 195 $137, 133, 857 
75, T86, 130 44, 851, 003 24. 998, 190 69, 849, 193 
70, 891, 500 34, 000, 280 24, 739, 120 62, 739, 409 
67, 208, 215 78, 727, 710 21, 065, 165 100, 690, C75 
RO, 104, 750 80, 383, 068 2A, 601, 610 104, 074, 708 
66, 315, 410 67, 539, 094 21, 172, 515 RS, 712, 209 
67, 445; 000 . 413, 021 18, 424, 804 KO, 837, 825 
68, 950, 000 55, 026, 722 18, 904, 537 74. G31, 250 
65, 065,000 29, 310, 442 15, 003, 038 44, 313, 430 
613, 008, 725 585, 505, 641 184, 777, 174 770, 282, 815 
2, 210, 071, 490 739, 600, 667 275, 099, 779 1, 014, 760, 446 


Source: U. 8, Department of the Treasury, Bureau of the Mint. 


Nore.—All figures on calendar year basis. 


Today's Republicanism Is ia Essence the 
Republicanism of Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Lincoln Day period it was my 
privilege to address a series of Lincoln 
Day dinners throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania, sponsored by the various 
Republican county committees. The fi- 
nal address in the series was delivered 
at the annual Lincoln-Washington din- 
ner held at Greensburg, Pa., February 22, 
1957, under the auspices of the West- 
moreland County Republican Commit- 
tee. The address follows: 

It is a distinct honor to join you on this 
occasion as you pay deserving tribute to the 
immortal Abraham Lincoln. 

It is a happy coincidence that this Lincoln 
Day Dinner is being held on the birthday of 
the first President—the Father of our Coun- 
try—George Washington. 

For years there have been friendly debates 
over the question as to who was the great- 
est American—Washington or Lincoln. 
While the issue is still a topic of discussion, 
nevertheless, the names of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln will always be en- 
shrined in the hearts of the American people? 

This year, the Republican Party through 
these Lincoln Day Dinners observes the 148th 
anniversary of the birth of the 16th President 
of the United States—the martyred Lincoln. 

Abraham Lincoln was a self-made man. 
A pioneer farm boy, he had barely a full year 
of formal schooling. He was truly a man of 
the people who worked as a hired man on a 
farm, on a flatboat crew, as a rail splitter and 
a store clerk. Then he was a storekeeper, a 
village postmaster, a surveyor and a solider. 

He owed his outstanding quality of hũ- 
manity and his deep insight into the hearts 
and minds of the people to this training in 
the school of real life. Continuing his self- 
education, he studied law and entered poli- 
tics. He became a fabulous figure as a suc- 
cessful trial lawyer in Illinois. He served in 
the State legislature and for a term in Con- 
gress. 

When the Republican Party was founded, 
Lincoln became one of its.early leaders. He 


gained nationwide attention in a series of 
debates with Senator Douglas. From this 
point he moved forward as a gifted son of 
the United States. His feet were planted on 
the path of destiny to the Presidency—and 
his martyrdom. > 

Lincoln and the Republican Party led the 
Nation during the greatest crises any free 
government ever endured. Together they 
saved the Union and won equality for all 
men: 

Today's republicanism is in essence the 
republicanism of Abraham Lincoln. It is an 
up-to-date application of his enduring prin- 
ciples. It is a projection of Lincoln's princi- 
ples into the age of atomic energy, electronics 
and guided missiles. Truly, it is 20th cen- 
tury application of a faith which was firmly 
founded in the age of steam and muskets. 

It is a faith based on Lincoln's timeless 
statement that: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do at all 
or cannot so well do for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. 

“In all that the people can individually 
do as well for themselves government ought 
not to interfere.” ; 3 

This is basic republicanism. This is—and 
always has been—the philosophy of the Re- 
publican Party. - 

President Eisenhower referred to Lincoln's 
philosophy last April 3, when speaking on The 
Function of Government he said: 

“There we try to stick to the old Lincoln- 
ian dictum that it is the function of govern- 
ment to do for people those things—(they) 
could not do for themselves and to stay out 
of things in places where the people can do 
things for themselves. 

“We would hope, therefore, to have wisdom 
in government to help distinguish the line 
beyond which government should not go and 
yet be courageous in doing those things that 
it should do.” 

This is today's republicanism as defined 
in the words of President Eisenhower—a re- 
publicanism forged out of time and tested 
by the strains and stresses of this atomic 
age. 

The Eisenhower administration has fol- 
lowed this Lincoln philosophy in its actions 
and its programs. It has taken to heart Lin- 
coln's words: “To us it appears the 
best sort of principle * * * the principle of 
allowing the people to do as they please with 
their own business.” 

The Eisenhower administration has re- 
stored the confidence of America in the free- 
enterprise system. It has chopped away at 
the systems of controls inherited from pre- 
vious administrations. It has created a cli- 
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mate in which free enterprise can function 
at its best to bring us prosperity and full 
employment. 

In the field of social legislation the Elsen- 
hower administration has broadened and in- 
creased railroad and civil-seryice retirement 
benefits. New programs have been put into 
effect to help our farmers, New loan funds 
have been made ayailable to help complete 
rural electrification, to improve rural tele- 
phone service, to aid small businesses, Funds 
have been made available to continue guar- 
anties on GI mortgages. 

A slum-clearance program is going full 
blast to make our large cities better places 
in which to live. 

The Hungarian refugee program is under- 
way on an expanded basis. 

The Eisenhower program for modern highs 
ways was enacted—a program of today's re- 
publicanism to meet today's travel needs. T 

A modern school construction program re- 
mains a prime goal of the Republican Party 
the party of peace, progress, and prosperity- 

This forward-loo! program of modern 
republicanism is in keeping with Lincoln“ 
administration which encouraged the bulld- 
ing of railroads to link East with West. 

It also provided funds from Federal land 
sales for State agricultural and mechanical 
colleges—a program constantly trying to de- 
termine and solve the needs of all our people. 

While doing all of these things, financial 
stability has been achieved. We are operat- 
ing under a balanced budget—the first in 
almost a decade. Much effort has been made 
to put the Hoover Commission recommenda 
tions into effect and to add to the efficiency 
and economical operation of our Govern- 
ment. 

As under Lincoln, the Republican Party 
is once again standing firm for the principle 
of equal rights for all men. Under the Re- 
publicans, today great strides are being taken 
in the fight against discrimination and in- 
justice. The Republican policy of firmness 
and strength has gotten us out of one war 
and kept us out of others. We have made 
no secret diplomatic deals even with our 
allies. We stand for the right even when 
our friends do wrong. We worked to stoP 
war in Egypt and are working to keep the 
peace. : 

Another quality inherited from Lincoln 18 
a deep and ingrained respect for our consti- 
tutional republican form of government. AS 
Lincoln said in his first inaugural address: 

“A majority held in restraint by constitu- 
tional checks and limitations and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes 
popular opinion and sentiments is the only 
true sovereign of a free people.” a 

President Eisenhower, in his speech at San 
Francisco accepting renomination, said that 
the Republican Party “is the party of long, 
range principle not short-term expediency- 
He went on to say that “Our Foun 
Fathers showed us how the Federal Govern- 
ment could exercise its responsibility for 
leadership while stopping short of the kin 
of interference that deadens local vigor, 
variety, initiative, and imagination.” 

This respect for the rules and limits of our 
Constitution is typical of the Republican 
Party. The Republican Party of today has 
retained from Lincoln's time a great qual- 
ity—that of moderation. As Lincoln sald 
“Now let us harmonize, my friends, and ap- 
peal to the moderation and patriotism of the 
people.” 

Harmony and moderation are the keynote 
of the present Republican administration. 

Never have the people of the United States 
been so at peace with themselves—so pros“ 
perous, so satisfied. This Eisenhower admin- 
istration—yes; this Republican administra- 
tion—has been one of good will to all. The 
pettiness, personal animosities, and appeals 
to class hatred of previous administration’ 
have no part in this one. 
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What a contrast exists, ladies and gentle- 
men, when you compare what took place 
during the 20 years under the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal. They sought to substitute a 
Government-planned and controlled econ- 
omy for the free, competitive, private econ- 
omy which made this Nation the greatest 
Wealth-producing nation in the world. 

Remember how the New Deal tried to regi- 
ment all American industry into codes in a 

vernment-dominated NRA? Remember 
How New Dealers set up Government corpo- 
tations in competition with our own citizens 
and pressed for Government Monopolies over 
electric power? Remember how they tried 

spread Government-controlled. TVA's to 
er parts of the country in disregard of 
State lines and interests? 

By Piling bureau upon bureau and by ex- 
tending the long arm of the Federal Govern- 
Ment into every activity in the land, the New 
Dealers sought to make the farmer, factory 

er, worker, and other large segments 
of our Population subservient to Federal 
d and dependent upon Federal hand- 


Remember how the Fair Dealers kept pro- 
duction, wage, price, and rent controls long 
Alter the war was over? Remember how they 

ëd to seize the steel industry, how they 

to draft railroad workers into the Army 
in Order to force them back to work, and 

W they continuously raised taxes on all 
Our People until the Government's tax bill 
femanded a quarter of the Nation's income? 

ankly, during the 20 years of Democratic 
Tule the New Dealers and Fair Dealers had 
the Nation on á toboggan slide down the road 
to socialism. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, down the road 

Socialism. And even though they were 
Tepudiated at the polls in 1952, and again by 

increasing majority in 1056, yet this same 

Up of New Dealers and Fair Dealers are 
today not only fighting to take over the 
Democratic Party, lock, stock, and barrel, but 
ner are playing the role of a wrecking crew 
u their efforts to create disunity within the 

of the Republican Party. 
ue gardlees of what the Eisenhower admin- 
I tration proposes, whether it be a program 
Sr national defense or foreign or domestic 
f licy, spokesmen for the New Deal-Fair Deal 
5 hever miss an opportunity to launch 
vicious; personal, and partisan attacks on the 
Eisenhower administration in general, and in 
Particular on President Eisenhower, Vice 
Desideri Nixon, and Secretary of State 
es. 


These self-styled “liberals” who are ex- 
in the feld of political sniping charge 
the Eisenhower administration with failure 
of foreign policy, especially in the Middle 
East; yet former Democratic President Harry 
= an on last January 1 said: 
1 Jf I were now a Member of the Senate, 
Would support the request of the Presi- 
Gent for congressional authority to use the 
eck Forces of the United States against 
any Communist or Communist-dominated 
“2etessor in the Middle East. 
h ‘And I would quickly approve granting 
im the funds he seeks to extend economic 
tJ, help the Middle East nations maintain 
heir Independence,“ 
zu the field of national defense this New 
Deal. Fair Deal wrecking crew charges that 
the Eisenhower administration has weakened 
2 Dational defenses, yet the military brains 
f the Nation have assured the American 
8 le time and time again that the United 
‘ates has the greatest concentration of 
tary force in its peacetime history. 
t me read a recent statement of Repre- 
scdtative CARL Vinson, Democrat of Georgia 
üd chairman of the House Committee on 
emed Services, of which I am a member. 
harman Virsow said on February 1, 1957: 
© armed services have bullt not only 
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strong defenses but have the ability to bring 
devastation on any nation that starts a war. 

“The Military Establishment,” he said, 
“was built for the defense of freedom and 
for the purpose of preserving peace, but itis 
capable of waging war, if necessary. 3 

Echoing the attack they made in last fall's 
campaign in regard to the rise in the cost of 
living the New Deal-Fair Deal wrecking crew 
conveniently forgets that since President 
Eisenhower took office in 1953 inflation has 
been halted, the increase in the cost of living 
has been held to 3.6 percent, the dollar sta- 
bilized—and above all, we have full employ- 
ment as well as increases in wages and 

in ower. 
N ae: A are at peace with the world, 
with the American people accepting the 3.6 
percent Increase in the cost of living in pref- 
erence to the wholesale slaughter of Ameri- 
can youth on the battlefields of the world. 

The New Deal-Fair Deal wrecking crew 
forgets that under Democratic President 
Harry S. Truman the cost of living from April 
1945 to December 1952 rose 50 percent and 
that during his last term in the White House 
the cost of living increased 11 percent, 

This same group claims that the Demo- 
cratic Party is alone the friend of the com- 
mon man. This myth is exploded when you 
study the tax record of the Democratic Party 
which shows that when they took over the 
Government of the United States in- 1933 a 
married man with 2 children paid $68 in 
Federal income tax if he had an income of 
$5,000—but in 1952, when the Democratic 
rule ended, he was paying $461, or nearly 7 
times as much, Since 1962, the Republican 
Party has granted two tax reductions which 
returned to the pockets of the wage earner 
and his family $2 out of every $3 granted in 
tax relief. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, you ĉan use 
your own judgment as to which political 
party is really the friend of the so-calied 

on man, 
Wang vicious personal and partisan attacks 
that. led to twisting and distorting facts 
proved futile in last fall's campaign when the 
Democrats could not find a real issue they 


could use against the team oi: Elsenhower 


and Nixon despite the fact that during the 
Democratic-controlled 84th Congress they 
launched 218 congressional investigations 
and inquiries at a cost of nearly 89 ½ million” 

The present Democratic-controlled 85th 
Congress is at it again and to date has appro- 
priated nearly $3 million for all sorts of in- 
vestigations on every phase of Government 
as administered by President Eisenhower and 
his Republican administration. These in- 
vestigations are designed to develop issues 
to be used against the Republican Party in 
the 1958 congressional campaigns. 

In mentioning 1958, let me emphasize its 
importance because it has a twofold signifi- 
cance to every resident of Pennsylvania. 
First, we have to rid our State capital of the 
Leader administration by electing! a Repub- 
lican Governor and giving him a supporting 
Republican State legislature, Secondly, we 
haye to elect a Republican United States 
Eenator and Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives to support Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

If our efforts are successful in 1958, our 
success will mean the end to divided govern- 
ment in Harrisburg where we have a Demo- 
cratic Governor and a Republican legisla- 
ture—and in Washington where we have a 
Republican President and à Democratic 
Congress, 

Experience over the years has proved that 
a divided Government does not function in 
the best interests of the American people. 

ng mentioned 1958 as a crucial elec- 
thn year: let me make a few timely observa- 
tions, To begin with, we are going to be 
faced with a militant Democratic Party 
headed by Governor Leader and gioating over 
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its victory last fall in electing a Democratic 
Congress including Democratic Senator Trom 
Pennsylvania despite President Eisenhower's 
impressive victory, 

Do you know that a study of the 1956 elec- 
tion results reveals that Republican congres- 
sional candidates last November ran over 7 
million votes behind the 3514 million ballots 
cast for President Eisenhower? 

In plain words, ladies and gentlemen, over 
7 million voters who favored President Eisen- 
hower did not even bother to yote for Re- 
publican congressional candidates. 

This fact is alarming mainly because in 
1958 we will not have President Eisenhower 
On the ticket. In other words, we Republi- 
cans will have to row the political boat alone. 
This situation hurls a challenge at the Re- 
publican Party, Mark you, to meet this chal- 
lenge face-to-face we must rededicate our- 
selves to Republican principles and especially 
the Eisenhower brand of modern republi- 
canism. In so doing, let us resolye to spend 
more time and effort at the precinct level 
in the education of voters on the objectives 
and accomplishments of the Republican 
Party. 

Let us elect to public office Republicans in 
whom the voters have absolute confidence 
and respect. In short, let us become politi- 
cal missionaries by preaching the gospel of 
true republicanism, thus building a more 
vigorous and dynamic Republican Party. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we'can take pardon- 
able pride in the fact that the Republican 
Party—the party of Abraham Lincoln—is the 
party of the future. It is growing tn strength 
because it is attracting to its ranks 
men and women of all political faiths, 

In its early days a large percentage of the 
founders of the Republican Party from all 
walks of life were former Democrats who feit 
that their old party was not true to its orig- 
inal ideals and who, therefore, turned tò the 
Republican Party as the true party of the 
People. In recent years, as more and more 
Americans felt that the party of their choice 
was not living up to its principles, the Re- 
publican vote for President rose from less 
than 17 million in 1936 to more than 3514 
million in 1956. 

Many of these Americans are going the full 
distance and becoming active in the ranks 
of the Republican Party which more nearly 
meets their ideals. The Republican Party 
welcomes all Americans to its ranks to par- 
ticipate in the building of a better future— 
a future in the true tradition of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The up-to-date application of Lincoln 
principles under sound Republican leader- 
ship has brought peace, prosperity, and 
progress to America. The United States is 
the strongest hope of a troubled world. Be- 
cause of this the points of agreement be- 
tween Americans are growing stronger every 
day under the principles of republicaniam, 
Differences are settled by ballots, not by 
bullets. Never before in the history of the 
world have so many of the good things of 
life been shared in such abundance by 80 
many Americans. America’s progress is of a 
material and spiritual nature and is reflected 
by new homes—new factories—new autos— 
& greater interest in religion—and a stronger 
determination for peace. 

Therefore, on this occasion, as we com- 
memorate the 148th anniversary of the birth 
of the Immortal Abraham Lincoln, let us 
face the future with renewed confidence be- 
cause of the realization that, as Republicans, 
we have gone far toward living up to Lin- 
coln’s words: 

“With malice toward none—with charity 
for all—with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in * è to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and all na- 
tions,” 
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Preparedness Day Now Before Senate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G, ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Preparedness Day 
Now Before the Senate,“ by Mr. Tom 
Hagen, editor of the Miami Daily News. 
The idea for designating December 7 as 
Preparedness Day originated with Mr. 
Hagan. I thought his idea an excellent 
one, and introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 208 on January 29, 1957, which reso- 
lution has now been introduced on the 
Senate side. Mr. Hagan has written 
many fine articles on the subject of our 
country’s preparedness, of which the 
attached article is one: 

From the Miami Daily News of February 
14, 1957] 
PREPAREDNESS Day Now BEFORE SENATE 


Representative PauL Rocers of West Palm 
Beach introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 29 a joint resolution 
designating December 7 in each year as Pre- 
paredness Day. The resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 208, was referred to the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

Florida's Senators GEORGE SmatHers and 
Sressanp L. HOLLAND introduced in the Sen- 
ate on February 7 an identical resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 52, and it was re- 
ferred to the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

This companion legislation, suggested on 
the editorial page of this newspaper last De- 
cember 2, was endorsed by Senator SMATHERS 

in these remarks on the floor of the Senate: 

“Mr, President, we all remember only too 
well December 7, 1941, as ‘the day that will 
live long in infamy.’ That day was, indeed, 
a dark one in the epochal history of the 
United States. It was a day that impressed 
upon all freedom-loving Americans the im- 
portance of the strongest possible national 
defense to the preservation of our democracy. 

“I think it fitting and proper that this day 
be set aside and declared to be National Pre- 
paredness Day to serve as a constant re- 
minder that we must be forever vigllant in 
keeping our defenses strong if we are to pre- 
serve for ourselves and posterity our Ameri- 
can way of life and maintain leadership for 
world peace.” 

In behalf of Senator HortfAN and himself, 
Senator SMATHERS then introduced the reso- 
lution which would designate December 7 
each year as Preparedness Day. 

It would also authorize the President to 
issue an annual proclamation calling on the 
officials of the Government to display the 
American flag on all Government buildings 
and invite the people of the United States to 
observe such day with appropriate ceremonies 
in schools, churches, and other suitable 
places. Senator SMATHERS concluded: 

“I trust that the committee to which this 
joint resolution is referred will act promptly 
and favorably on it, and that it will be adopt- 
ed by the Congress.” 

This newspaper is conscious of the fact 
that there are hundreds of so-called day 
bills introduced during each Congress to set 
aside a day for some specific purpose. Be- 
cause there are so many days already set 
apart, the House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees are very reluctant to approve an addi- 
tional day, particularly where national and 
legal holidays are declared. 
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Of course, there are relative merits in all 
fields of legislation and while there are hun- 
dreds of bills introduced in every Congress 
in this field, one is, in our opinion, deserving. 

America has oblique reminders of the need 
for preparedness in Armed Forces Day every 
third Saturday in May, a public holiday by 
Presidential proclamation. The preparedness 
theme is also present on Armistice Day, the 
day World War I, and August 15, the day 
World War II ended. It is the background of 
Fourth of July and Flag Day. June 14, as well 
as a few other patriotic holidays. 

However, there is at present no annual 
holiday with central observance and theme 
of preparedness. 

We nominate Pearl Harbor Day as Amer- 
ica’s annual Preparedness Day, and of all 
Americans, those whose sons and fathers and 
other loved ones died that day should be the 
least regretful about the change in emphasis, 
If we had been prepared on December 7, 1941, 
the dead might have lived. 


An Analysis of an Americanism Definition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker. my 
friend, Arch Hale, the author of the 
analysis which follows, is one of the best 
loved citizens of the district I represent. 
Arch has devoted his life to the welfare of 
veterans and the promotion of all things 
that make for good citizenship: 

Ax ANALYSIS OF AN AMERICANISM DEFINITION 


(By Arch M. Hale, national service officer, 
Disabled American Veterans) 


On February 18, 1927, commanders of the 
five largest veterans organizations during u 
conference in Washington, defined American- 
ism as follows: 

“Americanism is an unfailing love of coun- 
try. loyalty to its institutions and ideals, 
eagerness to defend it against all enemies, 
undivided allegiance to the flag. A desire to 
secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and posterity.” 

Consider unfailing love of country. Web- 
ster defines unfailing, as being incapable of 
being exhausted. Unfailing love, therefore, 
means that true Americans love their coun- 
try during adversity as well as prosperity. 
It means to love country next to God. It 
means a burning, living consciousness, to 
thank God for our country above all things 
on earth, It means that we as individuals 
stand ready to take up arms, sacrifice all, 
including our lives, to save our country, Un- 
Lalling love of country means leaving our 
family and friends to fight, and being thank- 
ful that we are privileged to do so, and in 
the words of a great patriot of the past: “My 
country, may she always be right, but right 
or wrong, my country.“ 

Second, loyalty to institutions and ideals. 
Actually our institutions are products of our 
ideas and ideals. Our churches, fraternal 
and veterans organizations, were at first only 
ideas that became ideals and the ideals re- 
sulted in our institutions which after fair 
trial became permanent and then became 
institutions. 

Our greatest institution and ideal is, of 
course, our Own democratic form of Govèrn- 
ment. This ideal will be consummated only 
when we make it work, and acceptable to the 
rest of the world. I think we in the United 
States know that democracy does work, but 
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for a lot of years and at present communism 
is being preached in our country, under our 
very noses. 

Communism is the worst form of mon- 
archy, because it goes further. Monarchy 
confines itself to its own country, but com- 
munism seeks to enslaye the whole world. 
If need be by armed force. Communism 
seeks to drag the best of us down to the 
level of the worst of us. Democracy seeks to 
pull the worst of us up to a level with the 
best of us. Communism holds that we the 
people do not have the brains to govern our- 
selves, therefore, a few are to use us as 
puppets on a string. This is why we as 
Americans must be loyal to our ideals and 
institutions. 

Third, our eagerness to defend against all 
enemies. This has reference not only to 
serving in wartime but in peacetime as well. 
Knowing what communism stands for, I say, 
never give a Communist a break. All wars 
have demonstrated our eagerness to defend 
our country. The enlistments were so large 
that the armed services could not properly 
clothe or bed the thousands of volunteers 
immediately. This is one reason why they 
must have a draft, in order to take men and 
women into the armed service as they are 
able to take care of them. A good American 
enlisted soldier, therefore, must never hold 
himself better than a draftee. 

Fourth, now, if you and I practice true 
Americanism as per the definition adopted 
by our great patriotic organizations, we will 
have secured the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and posterity. 

Fifth, undivided allegiance to our flag. 
This part of the definition of Americanism 
I have purposely left for the last, because in 
my opinion it is of uppermost importance. 
Our flag is a living symbol of Americanism. 
It was laborigusly created by blood, tears, 
reverses, sacrifices, mistakes, and victories. 
It is the subject of our national anthem, 
The Star-Spangled Banner. It has been 
carried aloft through all wars, both hot and 
cold. Since 1776 it has never been trampled 
in the dust by an enemy. It is being flown 
atop our Capitol and other public buildings 
and schools every day. But, what are you 
and I as patriotic individuals doing about 
our flag? Nothing. I doubt if one-third of 
the families in the United States even have 
an American flag in their homes. I doubt 
that only a very few know when a national 
holiday arrives, with the exception of 3 or 4. 
I doubt if you can find an American flag. 
excepting a very small one for sale in our 
stores. We have grown careless. One man 
snid it was corny. One dealer said he would 
not buy unless he had calls. Some merchan- 
dising, Because our flag is our national 
emblem let's show our appreciation to God 
and country. Tes, let's herald our patriot- 
ism to our neighbors and the world by dis- 
playing the fiag from our homes on all 
national holidays. It is very simple and 
easy, How better can we demonstrate the 
love of country which is in every heart? 


Mollycoddling No Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
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Which appeared in the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of February 23: 
MOLLYCODDLING No ANSWER 


As everyone who reads or listens to news 
4ccounts knows, juvenile crime has become a 
Problem of grim dimensions in this country. 

A leading authority, J. Edgat Hoover, of 
the FBI, has devoted a signed editorial to it 
in a recent issue of that organization's law- 
enforcement bulletin. He says: “Recent hap- 
Penings in juvenile crime shatter the illusion 
that softhearted mollycoddling is the an- 
awer to this problem.” And he asks, Are we 

Stand idly by while fierce young hood- 
lums—too often and too long harbored un- 
der the glossy misnomer of juvenile delin- 
quents—roam our streets and desecrate our 
communities? If we do, America might well 
Witness a resurgence of the brutal criminal- 
ty and mobsterism of a past era.” 

+ Hoover also demolishes the idea, held 
by Some people, that there isn't any more 
Juvenile crime than there used to be—that 
it's just better publicized, In the past 4 years 

€ Population of 10- to 17-year-olds has risen 
10 percent, In the same time arrests of indi- 

Uals in that age bracket have increased at 
twice the rate. 

iy Mr. Hoover makes a strong case 
against the common custom of not publish- 
ing the names of young criminals. As he 
Puts it, “Publicizing the names as well as 

for public scrutiny, release of past 

to appropriate law-enforcement of- 
cials, and fingerprinting for future identifica- 
“on are all necessary procedures in the war 
on the flagrant violator, regardless of age.” 


Growth of Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr.WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Monroe Monitor of February 
21, 1957. The Monitor is a weekly news- 
Paper published in the Second Congres- 
Slonal District of the State of Wash- 
ington 


This editorial points out some facts 
that reveal the tremendous growth of the 
€ral tax structure since its inception 
44 years ago. Many of my constituents 
ve written me to request a curb on 
Federal spending. Many of them have 
the disparity between what they 
1 and what the Government takes 
Tom their earnings. 
Tt is significant that the figures dis- 
Close the reversal of taxation between 

e local and Federal Government. I 

ve long deplored the long round trip 

dur tax money takes from local sources, 
through Federal agencies and then back 
to Perform functions which could often 
be performed best, and with less cost to 
the taxpayers, if performed at home. 

I believe this editorial poses questions 
eh should give every American citi- 
food for serious thought. 

Text of the editorial follows: 

From 82 CENTS To $328 

Next Monday is a birthday for which no- 

body will bake any cakes. 

On February 25, 44 years ago, the Federal 

Government was authorized the power to 
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levy an income tax on individuals. It was 
felt at the time that rates could never reach 
10 percent. 

The first year of the tax total corporate 
and individual income levies brought the 
Government $80 million. Dividing this by 
the population of 1913 shows that the per 
capita tax bite was 82 cents. 

By contrast, in 1956—two world wars and 
a police action later—the income tax brought 
the Federal Government $55 billion, This 
is a per capita tax bite of $328. 

Per capita annual income was $358 in 1913; 
today it is about $1,647. In this 44-year 
period, per capita income increased 4% times 
while the per capita tax payments increased 
an even 400 times. 

Other comparisons of then and now are of 
equal interest. For instance, in 1913 the 
single personal exemption was $3,000 com- 
pared to $600 today. 

In 1913, a single man with a $5,000 a year 
income paid $20 tax; today, he pays $944. 
Rates the first year were 1 to 6 percent; they 
range today from 20 to 91 percent. 

Mr. Taxpayer's total tax bill in 1913 was 
distributed 70.5 percent for State and local 


government and 29.5 for the Federal Govern- : 


ment. Today, the Federal Government takes 
72.3 percent, leaving 27.7 percent for State 
and local units. 

In 1913, people did locally what they 
wanted done. Today, they give their money 
to the Federal Government and fight among 
themselves to see who can get the most back. 


Great Economic Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Sylvia Porter, which 
appeared in the Washington Star on 
February 3, 1957, makes interesting 
reading for all Americans in these days 
of spiraling prices: 

GREAT ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 

Sa subject you haven't covered, which 
1 of 7 —5 interest to me and to many 
thousands like me.“ the letter began, “is 
how to live on my meager income when I 
will soon have to retire.” 

In these expressive words, A. W., my corre- 
spondent, has reached the heart of one of 
the greatest economic challenges of our time. 

It is this: 

Can we somehow—through the right 
combination of Government policies and of 
actions by millions of us—achieye the eco- 
nomic miracle of stable prices in a contin- 
uing period of full employment and general 
5 Ives to this vicious 

must we resign ourselves to 
8 that we'll attain price stability only 
during periods of business slowdown, and 
over the years the outlook is for an ever- 
climbing cost of living and an ever-dwindling 
value of the dollar? j 
QUESTION IS BASIC 

It's a basic question indeed! And its 
meaning to every American trying to build 
a nestegg for his children’s education and 
his family’s future security is profound. 

Well, what does the record tell us? 

After the enormous upsurge in living costs 
after World War II, prices did stabilize—and 
we approached the economic miracle during 
the last part of the Truman Administration 
and the early part of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 
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But in the past 18 months, a new price- 
wage spiral has clearly been in the making. 
At the year-end, the official price index hit an 
all-time peak of 118—meaning It costs $1.18 
to buy what 61 bought in 1947-49. The so- 
called living cost index is 3 percent above a 
year ago. 

And now most prices are on the rise again. 
It's not a wide upward price sweep, but it’s 
enough to compel Government officials to 
admit new highs in the cost-of-living index 
are coming. It’s enough to lead even econ- 
omists who expect 1957 to be a relatively 
slow“ year to predict a price rise of 2 to 3 
percent. 

And what does a “mild” price rise of 2 
percent a year mean to millions who have 
nesteggs in cash and its equivalent? 

It means that $100 in savings today will 
buy only $82 in the marketplace 10 years 
from today, only $67 in the marketplace 20 
years from today, only $50 of goods 35 years 
from today. It means, in short, that in one 
generation, the dollar's buying power will be 
cut in half. 


NOT MUCH COMFORT 


What comfort, then, can I give A. W.? He 
can’t “hide” in any other country. We're 
actually doing better on controlling prices 
than most. 

He can't—unless he has a big backlog of 
cash. which he hasn't—invest it so that his 
profit and income offset the dollar's decline. 

He can, of course, try to keep working to 
supplement his income. He can ask help 
from relatives. He can say “me too” and 
fight for bigger benefits from industry and 
Government. He can properly and vigor- 
ously support all those who are seeking the 
way to the miracle of prosperity-plus stable 
prices. 

And that's about the best I can offer. I'm 
beginning to think the ee for A. W. and 
me and the millions like us is not only 
whether we can manage to live to a healthy 
old age. The question is also whether we 
can afford“ to live to a healthy old age. 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-six Growth 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks I submit the following review of 
the growth and expansion of southern 
California in 1956: 

REVIEW OF THE Year 1956 

Business volume in the southern half 
of California during 1956 was at the highest 
level in the history of the area. 

The past year was characterized by sub- 
stantial increases in population, employ- 
ment, income, nonresidential construction, 
and industrial expansion. In manufactur- 
ing, substantial employment gains occurred 
in the aircraft and electronics industries. 

Increases did not occur last year in all sec- 
tors of the local economy, however. Note- 
worthy declines occurred in homebuilding 
and in new car sales. There were moderate 


declines in petroleum production and in the - 


number of real-estate transfers. 

Population in the southern half of Call- 
fornia increased by an estimated 413,000 dur- 
ing 1956. That was a larger gain than oc- 
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curred in the preceding year, and larger than 
the average annual gain during the period 
since the 1950 census. In each ot the past 2 
years the net growth in the area's total popu- 
lation has exceeded 1,000 per day. Following 
are estimated population totala for the 14- 
county area and for the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach metropolitan area: 


14 southern- 
most counties 
of California 


Los Angeles- 

Long Beach 

metropolitun 
area 


Jen, 1, r 7.998, 000 5, 490, 000 
July 1, 1955. 8, 181, 000 5, 622, 000 
Jan. J, 1978. 8. 375, 000 5, 760, 000 
July 1, 1956. 8, 582, 000 K910, 000 
Jan. 1, 1957... 8, 788, 000 6, 059, 0U0 


Personal income in the southern half of 
California during 1956 is estimated at ap- 
proximately $20.2 billion, a gain of nearly 10 
percent over 1955. In the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach metropolitan area, the total is esti- 
mated at $14.7 billion. 

Retail sales totaled an estimated $3,600,- 
000,000 in the Los Angeles-Long Beach metro- 
politan area during 1958. That represented 
a gain of a little more than 5 percent over 
1955, the previous record year. 

Total civilian employment in the Los An- 
geles area increased in December for the lith 
consecutive month. Both the December fig- 
ure and the annual average established new 
alltime records. The average of 2,453,800 
persons gainfully employed in this area dur- 
ing the past year was 131,300 or 5.7 percent 
higher than the average for 1955. 

Unemployment in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach metropolitan area during 1956 was at 
the lowest level since World War II. The 
average of 64.300 listed as unemployed during 
the year was 8.5 percent below 1955. 

Manufacturing employment in the Los An- 
geles-Long Beach metropolitan area in- 
creased in December to a new alltime high 
of 767,400. The 1956 average of 740,800 was 
6.4 percent above the previous year, and a 
new record. 

Aircraft employment in the Los Angeles 
area expended in December to 218.500—the 
highest point since World War H. New post- 
war peaks have been established in 11 of the 
past 12 months. The number of workers em- 
ployed in the aircraft industry averaged 
208,200 during the year 1956—a gain of 8.9 
percent over the previous year. 

New industrial plants and expansions an- 
nounced for Los Angeles County during 1956 
will involve a capital investment estimated 
at $345 million—the largest annual total in 
the history of the county. This figure repre- 
sents a gain of 38.5 percent over 1955 and 
4.4 percent over 1952, the previous peak year. 

Construction: During the year just ended, 
the total of all building permits issued in 
the southern half of California, plus all 
contracts awarded for engineering construc- 
tion, came to $2,832,000,000—a level 7.8 per- 
cent above last year's record of $2,628,000,000. 
A decline in residential building was more 
than offset by a gain in non-residential 
building and construction exceeding 20 per- 
cent. 

Home building: Permits were issued in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach metropolitan area 
during 1956 for 90,298 family dwelling 
unitse—a reduction of 14.4 percent from the 
105,546 units authorized during 1955. 

The reduction in home building which 
occurred in the Los Angeles area—and 
especially in Orange County—between 1955 
and 1956 was not universal. Gains'in the 
number of dwelling units authorized were 
recorded in San Diego, Riverside, Santa Bar- 
bara, and San Luis Obispo counties. 

The consumer price index (i. e., the cost 
of living index) in the Los Angeles area 
averaged 1.6 percent higher In 1956 than in 
1955. In November, the latest month for 
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which figures are available, the index was 
2.4 percent higher than it was a year earlier. 
_ Earnings of factory workers in the Los 
Angeles area averaged $89.89 per week during 
1956—an increase of 5 percent over the 1955 
average. In December, average weekly earn- 
ings exceeded $94. 


The Supreme Court Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the national publicity given to the 
contest for the governorship of Rhode 
Island last fall—a contest that finally 
was decided on a constitutional point by 
the Supreme Court of the State of Rhode 
Island—I offer for printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the decisions of our 
Supreme Court in the cases of Dennis J. 
Roberts v. Board of Elections et al. (M. P. 
No. 1198) and John H. McGann v. Board 
of Elections et al. (M. P. No. 1195). 

They follow: 


JOHN H. McGann v. BOARD or ELECTIONS ET AL. 
(M. P. No, 1195) 


OPINION 


Paolino, Judge: This is a petition for cer- 
tiorari to review and quash the record of the 
State board of elections declaring Alexander 
G. Teitz elected representative in the gen- 
eral assembly from the third representative 
district of the city of Newport at the general 
election held on November 6, 1956. 

After the petition was filed Alexander G. 
Teitz, hereinafter referred to as the inter- 
venor, requested an opportunity to be heard 
before we issued the writ. However, an ex- 
amination of the allegations of the petition, 
which was sworn to, made it manifest that 
the legal and constitutional issues raised 
were so substantial that we were constrained 
to issue the writ forthwith. However, in 
order to give the intervenor an opportunity 
to be heard, as he had requested, we departed 
from our regular practice in such cases and 
included only a temporary restraining order 
and after notice to him assigned the case 
specially for a hearing thereon, At such 
hearing, however, neither he nor his counsel 
appeared and we thereupon continued the 
restraining order in effect until the merits 
of the petition were determined. 


The respondent board, in compliance with 
the writ of certiorari, made due return of 
its records pertaining to the election in ques- 
tion. Thereafter the intervenor duly filed 
a motion to intervene and to take over the 
defense to the petition. In open court the 
respondent board by its counsel consented 
thereto and thereupon we granted the mo- 
tion. 

The intervenor however did nōt file any 
answer or plea to the petition for certiorari. 
Therefore the truth of the facts alleged 
therein are undisputed. But he did file a 


motion to dismiss such petition on the 


ground that this court has no jurisdiction 
over the subject matter thereof. The cause 
was thereupon set down for hearing to a day 
certain on both the motion to dismiss and on 
the merits of the petition. 

Betore considering the motion to dismiss, 
we shall state briefly the undisputed facts as 
they appear in the record of the instant case. 
A biennial general election was held in Rhode 
island on Tuesday, November 6, 1956, in pur- 
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suance of the provisions of article 16 of 
amendments to the constitution of this 
State. Section 1 of said article provides: 
“The governor, lieutenant governor, secretary 
of state, attorney general, treasurer, 
and senators and representatives in the gen- 
eral assembly, shall be elected at town, ward, 
and district meetings ‘on the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday in November,’ bien- 
nially, commencing A. D. 1912.“ 

At the general election on November 6, 
1956, the petitioner was the Democratic 
candidate for representative in the general 
assembly from the third representative dis- 
trict of the city of Newport, and the inter- 
venor was the Republican candidate for said 
office. 

On election day petitioner received on the 
voting machines in the polling places 
throughout said third representative district 
1.407 votes and the intervenor received 1,381 
votes. In addition thereto each received & 
certain number of votes cast by members of 
the Armed Forces and the merchant marine 
of the United States in active service and 
absent from the State under article 22 of 
amendments to the constitution. None of 
such votes is in dispute and 29 of them 
were counted for the petitioner and 45 for 
the intervenor. Therefore the total uncon- 
tested votes for each candidate then stood as 
follows: 1,436 for petitioner and 1,426 for the 
intervenor. On the basis of these admittedly 
valid votes petitioner had a clear majority 
of 10 votes and if there were no other votes 
legally cast by qualified electors the board 
should have declared petitioner elected. 

The procedure adopted by the board was 
substantially as follows: It first tabulated 
the State election returns of the votes cast 
on election day on the yoting machines, It 
next proceeded to count certain ballots cast 
by electors absent from the State and herein- 
after referred to as civilian absentee voters. 
Then it proceeded to count certain other 
ballots cast by electors described in article 
23 of amendments to our Constitution as 
electors otherwise qualified who, by reason 
of old age, physical disability, illness or for 
other physical infirmities were unable to 
vote in person within the State. These will 
be referred to herein as shut-ins. The final 
step in the process was the counting of the 
war ballots, so-called, which were cast out- 
side the State by members of the Armed 
Forces and merchant marine by virtue of 
article 22 of amendments to our Constitu- 
tion. These war ballots are not in dispute 
here. 

Before the count of all classes of ballots 
was finally completed by the board and prior 
to the declaration of the result of such count, 
petitioner challenged all of the civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in ballots on the ground 
that they were unconstitutional. He ac- 
cordingly objected to the counting of any of 
such ballots by the board in the tabulation 
of the votes for the aforesaid candidates and 
requested that none of sald votes be con- 
sidered or counted by the board in arriving 
at the result of said election. At the same 
time the petitioner requested the board to 
segregate and mark for identification the 
inner envelopes, which contained the ballots 
cast by the civilian absentee and shut-in 
voters at said election. These envelopes by 
their color and by the jurat or official ac- 
knowledgment carried on the face thereof 
their own identification and separation as to 
the time and place of voting. The same re- 
quest was made as to the outer envelopes 
and further as to all civilian absentee and 
shut-in ballots cast in said election. In this 
last respect, as will appear later in this opin- 
ion, petitioner did more than was required of 
him in order to raise the constitutional and 
jurisdictional issues here Involved. 

The petitioner protested before the board 
that it should not count any of such civilian 
absentee or shut-in ballots on the ground 
that article 23 of amendments was not self- 
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executing; that there was no valid legislation 
implementing it so as to validate the votes 
Of these two classes of electors; and further 
that certain attempted amendatory legisla- 
non under which the ballots had been issued 
to said civilian absentees and shut-ins was 
Unconstitutional, ‘The board, however, in 
nying petitioner's motion that said civilian 
absentee and shut-in ballots be not counted 
Stated that they had no authority or juris- 
“ction to consider and determine constitu- 
tional questions. They took the view that it 
Was their duty to carry out the literal lan- 
Zunge of the law as purportedly amended and 

count all such ballots, unless and until 
this court declared those statutes and votes 

Unconstitutional. 

The board thereupon proceeded to count 
and tabulate all the civilian absentee and 
*hut-in ballots. Some of these, as cléarly 

on the face of the inner envelopes in 

Which the ballots were contained, were cast 
On election day and admittedly others showed 
Were cast before election day. By count- 

‘nz all such ballots, regardless of whether 
ey were yoted on or before election day, 
board determined that the total votes 
Cast for each candidate then stood as follows: 
400 votes for petitioner and 1,561 votes for 
intervenor, thus showing an apparent 
Majority of 71 votes for the intervenor. On 
shat basis the board declared the intervenor 

The petition thereupon promptly filed the 
Instant Petition and as stated sought and 
Teceived a stay of the isuance by the board 

a certificate of election to the intervenor 

til this court could determine the question 
Of constitutional law, on which depended 

Only the validity of the civilian absentee 
and shut-in baliots but also the jurisdiction 
or board to count them. Because of the 
im e of the issue involved we per- 
kuptorlig assigned the case for a special hear- 
us on the earliest possible date consistent 
With the right of counsel to make reasonable 

reparation. 

"he intervenor as stated has filed a motion 
the petition on the ground that 
this court has no jurisdiction over the sub- 
matter of the petition, or, in the alterna- 

if it has jurisdiction it ought not, in 
Special circumstances of this case, exer- 
dise its power. .He bases this contention 
"Ntirely on the provisions of article 4, sec- 
tion 6, of our State constitution which pro- 
Vides in part: “Each house shall be the 
lte Of the elections and qualifications of 
te members *." It is true that in our 
*Ystem of government pursuant to the above 
Constitutional amendment each house of the 
deneral assembly is the final judge of the 
flections and qualifications of its members. 

Wever, in the instant case we are not con- 
cerned with the ultimate issue of the seat- 
‘ng or not seating of the petitioner or the 
intervenor. Nor are we called upon to decide 

Power of either branch of the general 
Assembly in that regard. 

On the contrary we are confronted with 
A fundamental question of constitutional law 
Which was raised on the record before the 

d completed the count and in this 
Petition, In both places petitioner expressly 
Challenged. the constitutional right of the 
“Ivillan absentee and shut-in electors to vote 
at all and also the jurisdiction of the re- 
‘Pondent board to count any of the ballots 
ust by such classes of electors. ` 

Consequently the issues thus raised on the 
Tecord present questions of constitutional 
and fundamental law and are therefore 
Within the court’s exclusive jurisdiction. 
(Rhode Island Constitution, ark. 10, sec. 1 
Cad art. 12 of amendments, sec. 1. Taylor & 

O. v. Place (4 R. I. 324.) Therefore neither 
branch of the general assembly has any 
an to determine the constitutionality 
at its own enactments or the legal conse- 
ences of the application thereof, 


tive, 
the 


Since 1893 the law has been, well settled 
that jurisdiction of this court to pass upon 
questions of law in cases brought before it 
involying elections for senators and repre- 
sentatives in the general assembly is not 
affected by the constitutional provision that 
each house of the general assembly shall be 
the judge of the elections and qualifications 
of its members.” State v. Town Council (18 
R. I. 258). In that case at page 263 this 
court stated: Again, it does not follow from 
the fact that one tribunal is the ultimate 
judge of a question when it arises in refer- 
ence to a matter proper for its decision, that 
another tribunal may not entertain the same 
question independently when called upon to 
decide its own action or to compel the action 
of parties lawfully in its jurisdiction, and the 
recurrence of the same question in both fora 
does not exclude from the jurisdiction of 
either tribunal a case normally within it.” 

In the same case at page 262 the court 
held: “Under the constitution the action of 
each house with respect to the person claim- 
ing to be elected is valid and final; but none 
of the steps by which that action was reached 
and none of the reasons assigned by either 
house, though they were spread by resolu- 
tion upon its records, would have any force 
as declaring the law beyond the case then 
decided. Neither house of the legislature 
by itself can either make or authoritatively 
interpret the law as a rule for others. The 
making of the law under the constitution 
requires the concurrent vote of both houses 
and the declaration or authoritative inter- 
pretation of the law so as to form a precedent 
for subsequent cases, is for the courts. * * + 
The late Chief Justice Ames, in Taylor v. 
Place (4 R. I. 324), says, page 361: Neither 
the conyention which framed the constitu- 
tion, nor its members, nor the members of 
the general assembly, nor even the general 
assembly itself can authoritatively expound 
the constitution, tut only the courts. 

The intervenor has not cited and we have 
not found any authority or case affecting 
State elections which we deem of sufficient 
pertinency and persuasiveness to cause us to 
depart from the well-established law on this 
issue as above enunciated. But petitioner 
relies strongly on a statement in Corbett v. 
Naylor (25 R. I. 520), to the effect that each 
house of the general assembly being “the 
judge" of the elections and qualifications of 
its own members is therefore the sole judge 
thereof. : 

However, he overlooks several points in this 
regard. First, the case was in mandamus to 
compel performance of a duty of the re- 


dent moderator to count ballots which ` 
he. already had done according to law. 


efore any observation about the power 
N 8885 of the general assembly, if 
taken literally and comprehensively out of 
context, was entirely unnecessary for the de- 
cision and is obviously dicta. Secondly, if 
this statement is read in the light of the 
nature of the case and the admitted status 
thereof on its fact, all counting of ballots 
had been legally performed and the ballots 
themselves according to existing law had 
been returned to and were being held for the 
sole use of the general assembly. At such 
juncture the statement in question is un- 
derstandably, correct, because the Issue at 
that time was entirely as to the seating or 
not seating by a house of the general assem- 
bly of its own member. As to that narrow. 
issue,each legislative branch can be said to 
be the sole judge of the elections and quali- 
fications of its members. But that is far 
from saying that each house of the general 
assembly is the sole Judge to determine the 
constitutional right of certain classes of 
voters, the constitutionality and legal effect 
of its own statutes, and the jurisdiction of the 
board to count such civilian absentee and 
shut-in-ballots. Finally if the court meant 
what petitioner argues, it is strange that the 
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case of State v. Town Council, supra, was 
not even mentioned much less overruled, 
since 3 of the 5 judges In the case of Corbett 
v. Naylor, supra, also participated in the ear- 
lier decision only 11 years previously. 

On the other hand there is an abundance 
of authorities elsewhere supporting the view 
which has been so well stated in State y. 
Town Council, supra, which was not over- 
ruled by Corbett v. Naylor, supra, and has 
been consistently followed here. For ex- 
ample see State ex rel, Benton v. Elder (31 
Neb. 169); O’Ferrall v. Colby (2 Minn. 180): 
People ex rel. Fuller v. Hilliard (29 III. 413): 
People ex rel. Sherwood v. State Canvassers 
(129 N. Y. 360); State ex rel. Ingles v. Circuit 
Court of Spink County (63 S. B. 313). 

It is therefore the unanimous opinion of 
this court that it has exclusive jurisdiction 
to hear the purely legal and constitutional 
issues in this case. ‘Therefore the motion 
of the intervenor to dismiss the petition for 
lack of jurisdiction in this court is denied. 
Consequently we shall to consider 
the merits of the allegations of the petition. 

The petitioner here, as he did before the 
board, contended that the latter lacked Juris- 
diction to count any civilian absentee and 
shut-in ballots in determining the final re- 
sults of the election in question. He based 
his contention on the ground that General 
Laws, 1938, chapter 319, and all purported 
amendments thereto are unconstitutional in 
that they are in violation of section 1 of 
article 16 of amondments and because they 
are not in conformity with article 23 of 


“amendments to the constitution of this 


State. * was expressly made by 
petitioner ore the counting of votes in 
this representative district was finally con- 
cluded and before the result of the election 
was declared, At the same time petitioner 
requested that all civilian absentee and shut- 
in ballots, as well as the inner and outer 
envelopes in which they were received, be 
segregated and marked for identification by 
the board. 

The intervenor, however, contends that we 
should not consider these constitutional 
questions on the ground that petitioner, by 
his failure before the board of elections to 
have the ballots marked for identification 
and segregated, is thereby barred from having 
the legal issues presented by the petition 
reviewed in this court. Inasmuch as there 
is a diversity of opinion among the members 
of this court on this point, we shall proceed 
to determine this issue before we consider 
the cther contentions of the intervenor. The 
intervenor relies chiefly on Brereton v. Board 
of Canvassers (55 R. L 23), and cases cited 
therein in support of his contention that the 
petitioner's objection before the board was 
not timely. y 

The facts and issues ln the Brereton case 
are completely different from those in the 
instant case, In the first place the issues 
in the Brereton case concerned questions 
whether or not ballots though legally cast 
were nevertheless defective because of the 
manner in which the voters had marked 
them. Secondly, these questions naturally 
required an Inspection of the ballots and 
markings to determine their validity, For 
these reasons this court found nothing to 
review legally and it quashed the writ of 
certiorari, which had theretofore issued on 
the basis of allegations in the petition which 
at the hearing in this court admittedly did 
not stand the test of legal proof. Thirdly, 
in that case the petitioner admittedly made 
no objection or request of any kind before 
the board of canvassers at any time, but 
sought to make his record of protest for the 
first time in this court, Fourthly, this court 
specifically pointed out in that case that no 
question of a lack or abuse or excess of 
jurisdiction had been raised by the petl- 
tioner therein elther before the board of 


_ Canyassers or before this court. 
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In the instant case we are confronted 
with a pure issue of constitutional law which 
was expressly raised on the record below, as 
to the right of civilian absentees and shutins 
to vote at all and as to the jurisdiction of 
the board to count any of the ballots al- 
legedly cast by such electors. These issues 
are not to be confused with the question 
whether certain specific ballots, though cast 
legally, were or were not marked by the 
voter according to law. The petitioner be- 
fore the completion of the count challenged 
the constitutional right to vote of all civilian 
absentee and shut-in electors and he further 
contended that none of the ballots cast by 
such electors should be counted because 
there is no valid statute implementing article 
23 of amendments and authorizing such bal- 
lots to be issued, cast, and counted. Conse- 
quently a pure question of constitutional law 
was raised on the record and it must be de- 
termined, if at all, not by an examination 
of the ballots themselves, but rather by 
determination and application of pertinent 
constitutional and statutory provisions. In- 
deed an inspection of the ballots as such 
could not possibly ald the court in determin- 

the constitutional and legal questions 
here involved and therefore their marking for 
identification would serve no useful purpose 
here. 

The petitioner's claim of unconstitution- 
ality also raises basically the question of 
the jurisdiction of the board of elections to 
count any of the civilian absentee and shut- 
in ballots. If the amendatory statutes in 
question are invalid, then the civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in electors, had no legal 
right to vote in the first instance. It neces- 
sarily follows that the board likewise had 
no legal right or authority to count such 
ballots. 

It is fundamental in our system of govern- 
ment under law that the question of juris- 
diction over the subject matter can be raised 
at any time. In Gorman v. Stillman (25 
R. I. 55), it is stated at page 59 that if the 
court should be convinced that it has no 
jurisdiction over the suit it ought to dismiss 
the same at any stage of the proceedings. 
For, as said by Stiness, C. J., in Hazard v. 
Coyle (22 R. I. 435): ‘When a court has no 
jurisdiction of a cause, it should stop at any 
point where the fact appears.“ Continuing, 
the court said: “Indeed, the court of its own 
motion should do this, because jurisdiction 
is the primary and indispensable thing in 
all judicial procedings.“ f 

Likewise in David v. David (47 R. I. 304), 
the court held at page 306: “The question of 
the lack of jurisdiction could be raised at 
any time on motion, and should be deter- 
mined at the earliest stage of the proceed- 
ings if possible * * *; whenever it appears 
that the court has no jurisdiction the court 
of its own motion should stop the proceed- 
ings.” See also State Loan Co. v. Barry (71 
R. I. 188), where it is stated at page 189: 
“This court has consistently held that the 
question of jurisdiction over the subject 
matter may be raised at any time before 
judgment. Streeter v. Millman (68 R. I. 
456); O'Neil v. Demers (44 R. I. 504) .“ 

In O'Neil v. Demers, supra, the court held 
that it was proper to entertain a motion in 
the Supreme Court to dismiss a complaint 
pending in the district court on the ground 
that the district court lacked jurisdiction. 
‘The case was then before the Supreme Court 
on a constitutional question certified from 
the district court of the sixth judicial dis- 
trict. After citing Lace v. Smith (34 R. I. 
1), as authority for dismissing the complaint 
even when the case was before it only on 
certification, it was stated at page 507 with 
reference to that case: “The court based its 
action upon the broad ground that a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction may be raised at any 
stage of: the ngs in a cause before 
judgment, and said, ‘If the motion should 
be granted, the whole case, including the 
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constitutional questions raised therein, 
would terminate and cease to exist, therefore 
it becomes necessary to first Inquire into the 
validity of the motion.’” 

The same rule is followed generally in 
other jurisdictions. For example, in Welton 
v. Hamilton (344 Il. 82), the court said at 
page 95: “It is contended by the appellees 
that the appellants waived the question of 
the constitutionality of the act because it 
was not raised by them at the hearing before 
the board of appeals. The question here 
presented is one of jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter, and it is a principle which does 
not require the citation of authority that 
jurisdiction of the subject matter cannot be 
waived, or, as it is otherwise stated, cannot 
be conferred by consent of parties 
If a tribunal transcends the Iimits which the 


Constitution or the law has prescribed for ` 


it and assumes to act where it has no juris- 
diction its acts will be utterly. void. Any 
act of à tribunal beyond its jurisdiction is 
null and void whether without its territorial 
jurisdiction or beyond its powers. 
Want of jurisdiction may be taken advan- 
tage of by plea.in abatement, and must be 
taken advantage of before making any plea 
to the merits, if at all, when it arises from 
formal defects in the process or when the 
want of jurisdiction is over the person, but 
where the cause of action is not within the 
jurisdiction granted by law to the tribunal 
it will dismiss the suit at any time when 
the fact comes to its notice.” 

See also City of Gainesville v. Brown- 
Crummer Investment Co. (277 U. 8. 54), 
where the Supreme Court of the United 
States in speaking of such jurisdiction said 
at page 59: “Of course a question of juris- 
diction cannot be waived. Jurisdiction 
should affirmatively appear, and the ques- 
tion may be raised at any time.“ 

The questions of estoppel, waiver and 
laches were not pleaded und strictly for that 
reason are not open to the intervenor.- But 
even if pleaded it is well established gen- 
erally that since the parties may not confer 
jurisdiction over the subject matter by 
agreement or consent, so they may not waive 
such jurisdiction by agreement or consent or 
conduct, especially where it concerns the 
constitutionality of a statute that affects the 
public interest. See 41 American Jurisdic- 
tion, Pleading, section 159, pages 403, 404, 
and cases cited. 

Consequently after a careful examination 
of the issues raised by the motion to dismiss 
on the ground that petitioner did not make 
timely objection, it is the opinion of a ma- 
jority of the court that his objection was 
raised on the record in time and that peti- 
tioner is properly here. Therefore the mo- 
tion to dismiss is denied. ~ 

The main issues raised by the petition in- 
volve the constitutionality of General Laws 
1938, chapter 319, as amended, which pur- 
ported to give civilian absentee and shut-in 
electors a right to vote before election day. 
The petitioner contends that all such civilian 
absentee and shut-in ballots, even though 
conforming literally with the provisions of 
chapter 319, as amended, neverthelees were 
cast without valid constitutional or legisla- 
tive authority. He also argues that article 23 
of amendments to the constitution of the 
State of Rhode Island expressly annulled arti- 
cle 21 of said amendments and thereby an- 
nulled all laws enacted pursuant thereto, and 
that therefore on November 6, 1956, there was 
no valid legislation enacted by the general as- 
sembly pursuant to power granted by said 
article 23. 

He further contends that the power of the 
general assembly under article 23 of amend- 
ments was limited by the same language 
which appeared in article 21 of amendments 
which was expressly annulled thereby; that 
such language of article 21 had been con- 
strued by the justices of this court in 1942 
as not permitting absentee voting except on 
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election day; that in the light of such opinion 
the people must be presumed to have 
the language intentionally to limit the legis- 
lature as in article 21; that after the adoption 
of article 23 containing the language thus 
interpreted by the court, sections 6 and 7544 
of chapter 319, as amended, were nevertheless 
further amended to provide for voting bY 
civilian absentee and shut-in voters on or 
before election day; and that therefore in 
such respect both statutes were unconstitu- 
tional and yoid. In other words he contends 
that the constitutional pattern and language 
used by the people in adopting article 2% 
following the interpretation of the same 
language appearing in article 21, showed un- 
questionably an intention to limit the legis- 
lature so as to permit civilian absentees 
shut-ins to vote only on the day of election. 
On the other hand the intervenor contends 
that chapter 319, as amended, is constitu- 
tional, but that even if civilian absentee 
shut-in ballots cast before election day 
should be deemed invalid, the statutory 
amendments are servable and, at least to the 
extent that they authorize ballots to be 
on election day, are valid and that such 
ballots are legal and should be counted. 
‘The constitutional questions thus raised 
by the instant petition and by the conten- 
tions of the parties are basically the same 
as those in the case of Roberts v. Board of 
Elections, (R. I. —,) in which our opinlon 
bas this day been filed. In that case the 
issues and principles of law applicable 


thereto have been fully considered. We 


therein held that a liberal construction 
should be applied to the amendatory 
passed subsequent to the adoption of article 
XXIII: that accordingly they could be 
treated as manifesting a legislative intention 
to implement such article by reenacting th? 
prior law by reference; and that in the cif- 
cumstances such liberality was warranted in 
order to save as many of the civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in votes as was constitu- 
tionally possible. 

For the reasons stated therein we are of 
the opinion that there is effective legislation 
implementing article XXIII to the extent 
that the board had authority to receive and 
count all ballots of divilian absentees and 
shut-ins provided they were cast on election 
day. We have considered the other conten” 
tions raised by the intervenor and we find 
them lacking in merit. 

Mr. Justice Andrews, while dissenting on 
the ground that the petitioner because 
his alleged failure to make a timely objec“ 
tion did not preserve the right to question 
here the constitutionality of the civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in ballots, nevertheless 
agrees that if this issue is before us then the 
constitution authorizes the general assembly 
to permit voting by civilian absentee and 
shut-in voters only on election day. 

The petition for certiorari is granted, the 
record of the action of the board in count 
ing certain civilian absentee and shut-in 
ballots contained in inner envelopes whereo? 
it was clearly established by the jurat or 
Official acknowledgement that such ballots 
had been cast before election day, and thé 
declaration of the result based thereon, are 
quashed, and pursuant to our decision in 
this matter heretofore filed on January 1. 
1957, the records certified to this court are 
ordered returned to said board. 

Andrews, Judge, dissenting: As is shown bY 
the decision filed on January 1, 1957, I dis- 
sented on the ground that the petitioner had 
not preserved the right to question the 
validity of the absentee and shut-in ballots 
I have had an opportunity to examine the 
extended opinion of the majority on this day 
filed but am unable to agree with it on this 
point. 

General Laws 1938, chapter 319, section 7; 
as amended, provides that after the board of 
elections has received all the absentee bal- 
lots it shall proceed to process, count, and 
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Preserve them as therein provided. Specific- 
Ally, the board is directed to see if the name 
S € voter appearing on the envelope en- 
h the ballot is on the check list, and 
artug done so, to open the envelope, re- 
ve the ballot, and, without looking at the 
ide of it, immediately deposit it in a 
rovered box. The obvious purpose of the 
zur requirement is to preserve the secrecy of 
dae ballot, This procedure was followed by 
the board in counting all the absentee and 


kaut-in ballots cast at the last general elec- 


In and the 2 groups of lawyers repre- 

ig the candidates for the 2 parties 
Were given every opportunity to examine the 
zreiapes before they were opened to see if 
a ballots in them were cast according to 


Another candidate of the same party, the 
Petitioner in Roberts v. Board of Elections 
t al. (M. P. No, 1198), challenged 270 bal- 
dig use the envelopes containing them 
Not bear a notarial seal or Its statutory 
yivaient as required by said chapter 319. 
en ch case, the board, before opening the 
nvelope, covered the voter's name with 
bay ng tape to preserve the secrecy of his 
it od and then took out the ballot and gave 
“Od its envelope the same number to pre- 
erve the identity of the ballot should this 
In be later asked to pass upon its validity. 
view of the command of the statute, this 
at least a proper way to preserve the 
baue of the ballot, for once the uni- 
With ec ballot was put into the locked box 
ig the other hallots it could never be 
en up with its equally unidentified 
velope. When either party challenged a 
Dro t On this or any other ground the same 
1 “cedure was followed. Neither party ob- 
one to this procedure and neither can now 
ject toit, The shut-in ballots and the ob- 
mands thereto were handled in the same 
ner as the absentee ballots. 
After all the absentee ballots had been 
Sun ca. the result was made known and the 
lote us done in regard to the shut-in bal- 


Pi 


ay, It Was not until about 2 weeks after 
Stone absentee ballots had been counted and 
haq t a week after all the shut-in ballots 
Arn en counted that the petitwner for the 
Bro time objected to any of them on the 
und that they had been cast under an 
and Nstitutional statute. He then protested 
them oed that the board consider none of 
Maj in the final count. As stated by the 
board 7. he did at that time request the 
ta to have the inner envelopes which con- 
ined the ballots cast by absentee and shut- 
Mar ieters at sald election segregated and 
ked for identification. 
1957 77 this case was decided on January 1, 
tion, I thought this petitioner, like the peti- 
11 er in Roberts v. Board of Elections et al. 
F. No. 1198), had failed to ask the board 
entity the ballots at the time he made 
Anal Stton to have them excluded from the 
Tece count. My mistake in this regard has 
adn wey come to my attention and I freely 
Smit it, but as I then stated to my brethren 


and continue to maintain that the petitioner - 


Yelo d have had the ballots and their en- 
the bes Marked for identification at the time 
mage a Velopes were opened long before he 


© his motion, my mistake is of no legal 


1 
a! ce. Otherwise, I would abandon my 
A 25 if such a thing is now possible. 


Detit ew days after he made his motion the 
ang Oner filed this petition for certiorari 
in his brief and oral argument before us 
11 ntendeg that he had properly preserved the 
tn to challenge all the absentee and shut- 
que wots, relying solely upon the following 
Bo “tion from the opinion in Brereton v. 
trond Of Canvassers (5% R. I. 23). I quote 
he “Page 5 of his brief immediately after 
Maja des that case. “In that case the court 
cans at page 30, citing with approval the 
tie Of Adams v. Glen (53 R. I. 41), and com- 
Cage ing upon the decision rendered in said 
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“ ‘Clearly the court then was of the opinion 
that in such proceedings only ballots, the 
rulings on which by the board of canyassers 
had been objected to before the board and 
which therefore should have been marked 
by the board for identification, should be 
considered by the court, Moreover, the view 
of the court then clearly indicates that if 
rulings of a board late in the counting of 
ballots of any election make one of the can- 
didates wish to object to the ruling on any 
ballot previously counted or rejected, he still 
can and should make such objection and 
have the ballot marked for identification at 
any time before the counting is finally con- 
cluded and the decision made,“ 

I do not read the rule of the quotation 
from the Brereton case to mean that a can- 
didate can delay asking the board to identify 
ballots until a time whenrit cannot do so 
because of his earlier failure to have them 
identified when they could have been iden- 
tified. And this Is so, although at the time 
of the late request the ballots are still in the 
eustody of the board and it is still counting 
ballots, That is just the situation in this 
Further on in the Brereton opinion the 
court gave what has always seemed to me 
Its reasons for the rule of the quotation 
when it said, pp. 31, 32, that to have the 
marking, segregation and rulings made in 
this court would be to make this court a 
super counting tribunal rather than a re- 
viewing one and so it would not allow these 
things to be done there for the first time. 

Had the petitioner challenged each ballet 
when its envelope plainly showed on its 
face when it had been cast and had such 
baNot and its envelope been identified with 
the same mark, as was done in the case of the 
270 ballots, the board could at any time while 
the ballots were in its custody have deter- 
mined for which of the contestants the good 
and bad ballots were cast, for it is for that 
ultimate purpose that identification is re- 
quired. 15 

The motion was to have all ballots disre- 
garded in the final count and since some of 
them were entitled to be counted, said mo- 
tion was too brood and was properly denied. 
Hampson v. Taylor (15 R. I. 83, 87 (1885)). 

When the petitioner made his late motion 
doubtless he thought that all ballots were 
bad just as he doubtless thought that all 
the ballots were good when he failed to have 
them identified when identification could 
have been made; but the fact that he was 
wrong in both instances does not change the 
vital fact that the ballots cast before elec- 
tion day were bad and those cast on election 
day were good. Courts do not make the law; 
they only declare what it wat at the crucial 
time in the past. These ballots were always 
good or bad depending upon the tlme they 
were cast. te 05 

e majority holds that the Brereton 
3 8 this case on this point. 
It says in part: “The petitioner's claim of 
unconstitutionality also raises basically the 
question of the jurisdiction of the board of 
elections to count any of the civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in ballots. If the amenda- 
tory statutes in question are invalid, then the 
civilian absentee and shut-in electors had no 
legal right to vote in the first instance, It 
necessarily follows that the board likewise 
had no legal right or authority to count such 
ballots. It is fundamental in our system of 
government under law that the question of 
jurisdiction over the subject matter can be 
raised at any time.” 2 0 ne 

I re: tfully disagree wit e majority 
that the petitioner raised the question of the 
jurisdiction of the board to count the bal- 
lots, He simply attacked the validity of the 
ballots which had long before been counted 
without objection by him—two profoundly 
different legal situations. It is abundantly 
clear that“ he did not consider that he had 
raised a jurisdictional question for he relied’ 
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solely upon the Brereton case which did not 
involve jurisdiction. Nevertheless there can 
be no question of the right of the majority to 
reject the position taken on this point by the 
lawyers for both parties and to decide it on 
any ground it chooses. Neither can thera be 
any question of the right of an appellate 
court to dismiss a case for lack of jurisdic- 
tion in the lower court over the subject mat- 
ter and this, too, without belng asked so 
to do. 

I take this occasion to state that when this 
case was decided on January 1, 1957, the ma- 
jority raised the question of lack of jJurisdic- 
tion and rested its decision on this point of a 
lack of jurisdiction and that I then expressed 
my disagreement with its position. 

There has never been any doubt in my 
mind of the board's jurisdiction, using that 
term as it has long been understood to 
mean—the power conferred by law upon a 
tribunal to enter upon the inquiry—the sub- 
ject matter—here the counting of ballots, 
That power includes the power to make, in 
the course of the inquiry, erroneous rulings, 
It has also long been settled that such er- 
roneous rulings are final unless they are 
reversed at the instance of the person against 
whom they are made, who has preserved his 
right to have them reversed by taking the 
proper steps at the proper time in accordance 
with the rules governing the inquiry, for ex- 
ample, the rules of the Brereton case. 

Said section 7 conferred jurisdiction upon 
the board to count all the ballots not Just 
those validly cast. The board of canvassers 
of Warwick had a like jurisdiction. The 
counting of each ballot is not a separate case, 
A tribunal that has jurisdiction to take an 
account, for example, that of an executor, 
administrator, or a trustee, has jurisdiction 
to allow items that should not be allowed. 
That is mere error in the exercise of juris- 
diction, just as here it was mere error for the 
board to count, as it came to them, ballots 
cast before election day—error to be pre- 
served for review as provided in the Brereton 
case. 


The majority says that we are not con- 
cerned with certain ballots not properly 
marked in accordance with law. This was the 
situation in the Brereton case. That case did 
not involve a question of jurisdiction. Iam 
unable to see, at least for jurisdictional pur- 
poses, any substantial difference between bal- 
lots invalid because they bear distinguish- 
ing marks and ballots invalid because their 
envelopes lack notarial seals or ballots in- 
valid because they were cast before election 
day. In each case the ballots are Invalid and 
no more or less so than in the other two 
cases. 

I have examined the cases cited by the ma- 
jority and they are in point on the question 
of the right of an appellate court to raise the 
lack of jurisdiction of the lower court over 
the subject matter without being asked so to 
do, but I find nothing in them that shows 
that in this case we have a lack of jurisdic- 
tion in the board. 

State Loan Co. v. Barry (71 R. I. 188), cited 
by the majority, was an action at law com- 
menced by a writ wherein the ad damnum 
was fixed at $1,000 returnable to the superior 
court. This court referred to the statute 
which provided that the superior court shall 
have exclusive original jurisdiction only 
when the damages laid in the writ shall ex- 
ceed $1,000 and that the statute also provides 
that the distritt court shall have exclusive 
original jurisdiction of all civil actions 
wherein the damages laid in the writ do not 
exceed $1,000. Here we have a perfect illus- 
tration of lack of jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter but it has no application to the 
facts of this case. 

Jurisdiction must be conferred by the con- 
stitution or by statute and what better Illus- 
tration of this rule can be found than in the 
very opinion of the majority. The intervener 
moved to dismiss this case because he 
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claimed that the petition showed on its face 
that this court lacked jurisdiction to hear it 
because the constitution makes each house 
of the general assembly the sole judge of the 
election and qualification of its members. 
I agreed with the majority that the reason- 
ing of Mr. Justice Douglas in State v. Town 
Council (18 R. I. 258) is more convincing 
than that of the dissenter Mr. Justice Stiness 
who, unlike his associates, did not abandon 
the first opinion in that case. That does not 
mean, however, as might be inferred from 
the statement of the majority at the end of 
its consideration of that motion that I agreed 
that we should proceed to hear the so-called 
merits of this case. I did not so agree be- 
cause as I have stated in my dissent filed 
on January 1, 1957, the petitioner had failed 
to preserve “the right to question here the 
constitutionality of the absentee and shut- 
in ballots.” 

Since my dissent was grounded solely upon 
the failure of the petitioner to properly pre- 
serve his right to be heard at all on the 
substance of his petition, had I received any 
support from my brethren the petitioner 
would have been stopped right at the thresh- 
old of the court. Such being my position 
I have confined this opinion strictly to the 
reasons that led to my position and to the 
reasons why I could not agree with the ma- 
jority that we were dealing with lack of 
jurisdiction. Oonsistently-with that position 
I have not discussed here anvthing concern- 
ing the court's decision of January 1, 1957, 
on the merits, except to emphasize the words 
of my dissent thereto, namely: “If this ques- 
tion is properly before us.“ 

If it be sald that my dissent is based on 
a procedural point, my answer is that it was 
upon this procedural point thet this court 
refused to hear the merits of the Brereton 
case. e 
For the foregoing reasons it is my judg- 
ment that the instant decision should read: 
“The petition is denied and dismissed, the 
writ is quashed, the restraining order here- 
tofore entered is dissolved, and the records 
certified to us are ordered returned to the 
board of elections with our decision endorsed 
thereon.” 

Jon H. McGann v. BOARD or ELECTIONS ET 
au. (M. P. No. 1195); ALFRED B. Gor xi v. 
SAME (M. P. No. 1195); HaroLD E. SHIPPEE 
v. SAME (M. P. No, 1197) 


DECISION 


The above three cases were heard together, 
Involved the same basic issues, and will be 
decided together. 

The motion of the intervenors to dismiss 
the petition for certiorari in each case on 
the ground that the general assembly con- 
stitutionally is the judge of the qualifica- 
tions of its own members is unanimously 
denied. We are not concerned with the 
ultimate issue of the seating or not seating 
of any member of the general assembly. The 
controlling issue before us is purely a ques- 
tion of constitutional law and therefore is 
solely within the court’s jurisdiction under 
the constitution. 

The majority of the court have agreed 
that, even assuming by extreme liberality 
there was in existence a valid statute giving 
the board of elections the right to count 
civilian absentee and shut-in votes so called, 
such statute cannot constitutionally and 
legally be extended to authorize such civilian 
absentee and -shut-in voters to cast their 
ballots on any day other than election day, 
November 6, 1956. 

Since the board has not informed this 
court of the number of civilian absentee and 
shut-in voters who, by the jurat or acknowl- 
edgment on the inner envelope, clearly 
established that they had cast their ballots 
on election day, we are able only to point 
out to the board that they should follow the 
principle as set forth in the case of Dennis 
J. Roberts v. Board of Elections et al., (M. P. 
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No. 1198), filed this day, and that they should 
count only the civilian absentee and shut-in 
ballots wherein the inner envelopes estab- 
lish that they had been sworn to or legally 
acknowledged on election day. 

The records and actions of the respondent 
board in counting civilian absentee and 
shut-in ballots contained in inner envelopes 
not in accordance with our above-stated con- 
clusion, and the declaration of result in each 
case based thereon are hereby quashed. Our 
opinion will be filed later. 

Andrews, Judge, dissents on the ground 
that the petitioners did not preserve the 
right to question here the constitutionality 
of the absentee and shut-in ballots. He 
agrees, however, that if this question is 
properly before us then the constitution 
allows voting of civilian absentee and shut- 
in voters so called only on election day. 

RoBERTS v. BOARD oF ELECTIONS 
ET AL. (M. P. No. 1198) 


OPINION 


Condon, Judge: This is a petition for 
certiorari to review the action of the re- 
spondent state board of elections in declar- 
ing Christopher Del Sesto, the other re- 
spondent, elected governor of the state at 
the general election held on November 6. 
1956. We issued the writ and in compliance 
therewith the board made due return of 
Its records pertaining to the election of 
governor. The respondent Christopher Dal 
Sesto took over the defense to the petition, 
the board by its counsel expressly consent- 
ing thereto in open court. We shall herein- 
after refer to him as the respondent. As 
such respondent he neither moved to dis- 
miss the petition nor filed any answer or 
special plea to it, but proceeded to a hearing 
on its merits. Therefore the validity of the 
petition and the facts alleged therein are 
undisputed. 

The facts are as follows: On election day 
petitioner received on the voting machines 
in the polling places throughout the State 
180,259 votes and the respondent received 
190.052 votes. In addition each received 
a certain number of votes cast by members 
of the Armed Forces and the merchant ma- 
rine of the United States in active service 
and absent from the State, of which 2,056 
were counted for petitioner and 1,552 for 
respondent. The total for each candidate 
then stood as follows: 192,315 for petitioner 
and 191,604 for respondent. Orfthe basis 
of these admittedly valid votes pctitioner 
had a clear majority cf 711 votes, and unless 
there were other votes legally cast by quali- 
fied electors the board should have declared 
petitioner elected. 

However, over the protest of petitioner 
the board counted certain ballots cast by 
civilian electors absent from the State and 
by other civilian electors “who, by reason 
of old-age, physical disability, illness or for 
other physical infirmities” were unable to 
vote in person although within the State. 
The electors of the first class are sometimes 
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referred to as civilian absentee voters and 


those of the second class as shut-ins, They 
cast their ballots and forwarded them by 
mail under the provisions of general law 
1938, chapter 319, as amended. 8 

That chapter, as amended, purported to 
authorize such electors to vote in absentia on 
or before election day. It had been origi- 
nally enacted pursuant to article 21 of 
amendments to the State constitution and 
authorized voting only on election day. Sub- 
sequently article 21 of amendments was ex- 
pressly annulled by article 23 of amendments 
which also did not authorize voting before 
election day. Thereafter the general assem- 
bly undertook to amend chapter 319 appar- 
ently intending thereby to give effect to that 
constitutional amendment. Some of the 
ballots that were voted under such amended 


chapter had been cast on election day, but a 


much larger number had been cast before 


* 
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that dey. After counting all of such ballots 
the board found that the total vote for peti- 
tioner was 194,547 and for responden 
194,974, and it thereupon declared the latter 
elected. 

The petitioner protested before the poard 
that it should not count any ballots cast VY 
either the civilian absentees or the shut-ins. 
contending that article 23 of amendments 
was not self-executing and that there was 2° 
valid legislation implementing it; and he 
argued further that such attempted legisl8- 
tion under which the ballots had been 
to said civilian absentees and shut-ins 
unconstitutional. The board refused to en- 
tertain petitioner’s objection on the ground 
that it was without jurisdiction to pass u 
the constitutionality of the election law and 
that it was its duty to count all ballots ca- 
under such law unless and until this co 
declared it unconstitutional. 

As a consequence of such ruling, petition 
promptly filed the instant petition 
sought a stay of the issuance by the board 
of a certificate of election to the responden, 
until the questions thus raised affecting th 
legality of the civilian absentee and shut- 
ballots could be determined according to las- 
We issued such stay and peremptorily as. 
signed the case for hearing at the earliest 
possible date consistent with the right 
counsel to make reasonable preparation. 

The case has naturally aroused inte 
public interest. ‘This is understandable 
view of the ultimate issue involved. Rot 
withstanding the emotional overtones of th 
discussion of it elsewhere, it is worthy 
note that the case was argued here strictly 


keeping with the customary decorum of 


court. With commendable ability and zesh 
yet without rancor, counsel for each part! 
urged every legitimate legal point in support 
of their cllent’s interests. Their appeals 
were always addressed to the law and 14 
precedents as they understood them, 
never to the emotions. Such restraint a 
their part appeared to have communis 
itself to others who crowded the co 

far beyond its capacity. They, too, de, 
meaned themselves in a manner befitting 
the time, the pace, and the constitutional 
issue that was presented. 

We mention these facts to show that we 
are not unmindful of the human emo 10 
which tend to prevent a calm approach 
the cold, legal aspects of this case. Others. 
without having the supreme judicial fe" 
sponsibility under the constitution, may in 
dulge those emotions and play upon th 
but we in this court may not do 50. 
the contrary we are in duty bound to Pu 
emotional arguments completely aside an 
to decide the case, as we do every other 
solely by the rule of law. Only in that way 
can the people of this State hope to retaln 
and enjoy that priceless possession of sre? 
men, a government that guarantees li 
and justice under law. What then 1s 
rule of law which governs the right of th 
elvillan absentees and shutins to vote? of 

In this State the time and the place 2 
voting for governor and other State 
cers was fixed by the constitution from the 
beginning. Article 16 of amendments, Which 
now governs, expressly provides that thet 
“shall be elected at town, ward, and distri 
meetings on the Tuesday next after the frst 
Monday in November, biennially, commen? 
ing A. D. 1912.“ For 87 years after 
adoption of the constitution down to 1930 
there was only one exception to the rule th® 
an elector must appear in person at 
polling place in order to exercise his rig? 
to vote. That exception was article 4 
amendments which, was adopted in August 
1864 and provided that an elector absent from 
the State in time of war in the actual mill 
tary service may vote on the day of election 
by delivering a written or printed ballot w! 
the names of the persons voted for th 
to the officer commanding his regiment or 
company. 
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5 1918 the judges of this court as then 
Mstituted, namely, C. Frank Parkhurst, 
Dar: H. Sweetland, Walter B. Vincent, 
ius Baker, and Charles F. Stearns, unani- 
Au? advised Governor Beeckman that no 
“ctor except those entitled to claim the 
Privilege of article 4 of amendments could 
ia oe his right to vote otherwise than 
in Person in his town, ward, or district meet- 
8 on election day. In re Right of Electors 
41 the Military Service of the United States, 
Rhode Island 118. 
—.— November 4, 1930, the people adopted 
th Cle 21 of amendments which provided 
At any elector absent from the State and 
elect ise qualified to vote at the general 
om, ion should have the right to vote for all 
n and propositions on the State bal- 
eye Unlike article 4 of amendments, how- 
er, it was not self-executing but required 
lation to make it effective. This amend- 
Piesk expressly authorized the general as- 
bly to enact such legislation, annulled 
tna. article 4, and further authorized the 
t estment of special regulations to govern 
Manner of voting by electors absent from 
th State in the actual military service of 
© United States. i 
Abs Uant to that amendment the general 
1883 ey enacted public laws 1932, chapter 
» Which later became chapter 319 in the 
dom On of general laws of 1938. This is 
law mes referred to as the absentee voter 
What That statute sets out in minute detail 
the the elector must do in order to exercise 
exceptional privilege granted to him by 
ent mendment. And in section 6, consist- 
y with the views so clearly stated unani- 
tery ly in In re Right of Electors in the Mili- 
War Service of the United States, supra, it 
expressly provided: “The absentee voter, 
Pror receipt of the absentee voter's ballot as 
‘ded in this chapter, shall vote the same 
the aid election day’ at some place without 
ter ate of Rhode Island * .“ There- 
Quo the above language which we have not 
Men appeared in two subsequent amend- 
When Of the chapter down to May 11, 1953, 
Was chapter 3204 of the public laws of 1953 
time pProved. In that chapter for the first 
bey it was provided that such ballot could 
* “on or before said election day.” 
ame the meantime, 11 years prior to that 
Ho Ndment of the statute, the Honorable the 
court. of Representatives had asked this 
Absen, May the legislature authorize those 
iraan from. the State in the actual military 
to de Of the Untted States, in time of war, 
nent t Absentee ballots, before the Tuesday 
time After the first Monday in November, the 
for holding biennial general elections?” 
Eam tees Of this court as then constituted, 
A Gone W. Flynn, William W. Moss, Antonio 
nan ee Hugh B. Baker, and Francis B. 
tion n. unanimously answered that ques- 
Other” the negative and stated: “Whatever 
tempore may be vested in the general as- 
tion y by the last sentence in article 21, sec- 
l, that sentence gives no power to the 
eral assembly to change the day of the 
eral election held biennially, when the 
ei — & qualified elector, whether an absent 
the 155 or not, shall be cast.“ (Opinion to 
465, 480) of representatives, 67 Rhode Island 
ao general assembly apparently abided by 
Opinion and did not enact legislation to 
Conse tery: Subsequently a constitutional 
W ention was held on March 28, 1944, at 
1 — an amendment was proposed to the 
= titution which expressly authorized the 
Yor! assembly to prescribe the time of 
That by members of the Armed Forces. 
ame amendment, which is article 22 of 
designee: Was adopted April 11, 1944, and 
ing es Specifically authorizing absentee vot- 
the OF ‘members of the Armed Forces and 
deri chant marine ot the United States in 
2 Service,” it provided: “and the general 
to ably is also authorized and empowered 
enact legislation prescribing the time, 


Ben, 
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place, and manner and extent of voting by 
such members.” The people thus extended 
the power of the general assembly so that 
thereafter it could constitutionally authorize 
such members of the Armed Forces and the 
merchant marine to vote on or before election 
day, but significantly nothing was provided 
expressly or by necessary implication in that 
amendment to authorize the general assem- 
bly to fix the time for voting by civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in voters. 

However, some years later the general 
assembly proposed to the people article 23 
of amendments, which the latter adopted on 
November 2, 1948. This amendment au- 
thorized not only electors absent from the 
State to vote as provided by article 21, but 
it also extended the privilege to electors 
within the State who were unable to vote in 
person at their polling places because of old 
age, physical disability, Uiness or for other 
physical infirmities. It also authorized such 
civilian absentees and shut-ins to vote for 
officers and on all questions on the city, town 
or water district ballots as well as those on 
the State ballot, which article 21 did not, It 
further provided that the general assembly 
should have the power to carry the amend- 
ment into effect, but again significantly it 
did not authorize that body to prescribe the 
time of voting by civilian absentees and 
shut-ins, as article 22 had done for those in 
the Armed Forces. 

Apparently the general assembly recog- 
nized a distinction in the problems affecting 
the exercise of the special privilege by the 
members of the Armed Forces on the one 
hand and by the civilian absentees and shut- 
ins on the other, and accordingly it did not 
ask the people for the power which had been 
given to it by article 22. We are, therefore, 
unanimously of the opinion that the con- 
stitutional pattern is clear, and that article 
23 does not authorize the general assembly 
to provide for yoting by civilian absentees 
and shut-ins thereunder at any time other 
than on the day of election as expressly pre- 
scribed by the constitution in article 16 of 
amendments. 

Under article T, section 4, of the Federal 
Constitution the legislatures of the several 
States are expressly authorized to fix the 
time of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, so that this 
opinion has no application to the election of 
such officers. 

Article 23 of amendments to the State con- 
stitution expressly annulled article 21 of 
amendments and did not contain any saving 
clause preserving the legislation which had 
been enacted thereunder and under which 
civilian absentee voters had been exercising 
their privilege of voting in absentia since 
1932, It is undisputed that article 23 was 
not self-executing and therefore required 
legislation to implement it. See Opinion to 
the Governor (The Registration of Electors; 
22 R. I. 651). 

The petitioner argues that the general as- 
sembly failed to enact such legislation. The 
respondent contends that since the general 
assembly, after the adoption of that article, 
did pass certain amendments to General 
Laws 1938, chapter 319, purporting to carry 
out the intent thereof, namely, Public Laws 
1949, chapter 2316, Public Laws 1950, chapter 
2637, Public Laws 1953, chapters 3204 and 
2205, Public Laws 1954, chapter 3314, and 
Public Laws 1955, chapter 3456, it had effec- 
tively implemented the article of amendment, 
The petitioner claims such legislative amend- 
ments were abortive since they purported to 
amend a law which did not exist. He con- 
tends that such law fell with the express an- 
nulment of article 21 of amendments on 
which the law was based. In support of that 
claim he relies upon the well-recognized 
principle that, in the absence of a saving 
clause, legislation which ts dependent upon 
or subsidiary to a constitutional provision 
which has been repealed falls with such pro- 
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vision, and he cites State v. Tanks (15 R. I. 
385), Williams v. Standard Oil Co. of Louisi- 
ana (278 U. S. 235), Dorchy v. State of Kansas 
(264 U. S. 286), Railroad Retirement Board v. 
Alton R. R. (295 U. S. 330), Carter v. Carter 
Coai Co, (298 U. S. 238), and United States v. 
Chambers (291 U. S. 217). 

We have examined those cases and we are 
In accord with the principle applied to the 
facts therein. However, in the case at bar we 
think the factual situation which confronts 
us differs in kind and degree to such an ex- 
tent that a majority of the court feels that 
a liberal construction should be applied to 
the amendatory acts passed by the general 
assembly subsequent to the adoption of ar- 
ticle 23 of amendments and that they should 
be treated as manifesting an intent on the 
part of the general assembly to implement 
such article of amendment by reenacting the 
prior statutory law by reference. 

It is conceded that such a construction 18 
extremely liberal and something may well be 
said by the petitioner in criticism of it, How- 
ever, Inasmuch as a rule of statutory con- 
struction only is involved in this phase of the 
case, we feel warranted in indulging such 
liberality in order that as many of these 
civilian absentee and shut-in votes as it is 
constitutionally possible to save may not be 
lost. Therefore we hold that such part of 
General Laws 1938, chapter 319, as amended, 
which authorizes voting on election day is 
valid and that part which purports to author- 
ize voting before election day is invalid. See 
State v. Clark (15 R. I. 385). On that view 
we are of the opinion that there is effective 
legislation by reference substantially imple- 
menting article 23 of amendments so far as it 
concerns voting by civilian absentees and 
shut-ins on election day. The board ts there- 
fore lawfully authorized to receive and count 
the ballots cast by such electors on elec- 
tion day. 

In view of the urgency of a prompt deci- 
sion we directed the board to ascertain the 
number of those ballots. They have done 
so and have reported to us that €48 such 
ballots were cast on election day. By credit- 
ing the respondent with all of such ballots, 
notwithstanding some of them were probably 
cast for petitioner, the result favorable to 
petitioner as disclosed by the voting machine 
totals and the total of the ballots cast by 
members of the Armed Forces would not be 
altered. Consequently we find it unneces- 
sary to examine 270 civilian absentee and 
shut-in ballots to which petitioner had ob- 
jected for certain reasons pertaining to each 
ballot which had been segregated pursuant 
to such objection. In view of the official 
tabulation of the board as above disclosed, 
it is our further opinion that the board 
should issue a certificate of election to peti- 
tioner, since our order in this case is that the 
record of the board in counting certain 
civilian absentee and shut-in ballots which 
were cast before election day and the decla- 
ration of election of the respondent based 
thereon is illegal and void and must be 
quashed. 

Before concluding we must advert to one 
other point because there is a diversity. of 
opinion thereon among the members of the 
court. Although the respondent did not file 
any motion to dismiss the petition on the 
ground that petitioner was not entitled to 
prefer it, he contended in his brief and in 
oral argument that petitioner's failure, be- 
fore the board of elections, to have all civilian 
absentee and shut-in ballots marked and 
Segregated precludes him from having the 
board's action reviewed and the constitu- 
tionality of chapter 319, as amended, deter- 
mined by this court in these certiorari pro- 
ceedings. However, before the board he con- 
ceded that petitioner had the right to raise 
that question saying: “It is properly within 
the rights of Goyernor Roberts, if he wants 
to challenge the constitutionality of this sec- 
tion of the statute, nobody objects to his 
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right to do that.” Transcript of the Board 
of Elections, page 715. 

Nevertheless, he now seeks to make an 
opposite contention and relies chiefly on his 
interpretation of Brereton v. Board of Can- 
vassers (55 R. I. 23). There are several an- 
swers to this contention insofar as it is urged 
against our considering the above issue. In 
the first place the determination of the val- 
idity of the statute does not require exami- 
nation of any ballots. Secondly, petitioner 
objected to the counting of all civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in ballots before the count 
of all ballots was finally concluded by the 
board and the result announced. He thus 
properly brought in question upon the rec- 
ord the constitutionality of the statute upon 
which the jurisdiction of the board to re- 
ceive and count. all ballots cast pursuant 
thereto depends. See State v. Garnetto (75 
R. I. 86). 

The respondent has apparently miscon- 
ceived the Brereton case. In that case the 
petitioner did not raise any objections to the 
rulings of the board of canvassers at the 
counting of the ballots although In his peti- 
tion for certiorari he alleged that he had. 
As a result of such allegations the writ issued 
but at the hearing before us he was unable 
to sustain such allegations and we quashed 
the writ. Neither at the hearing before the 
board nor here did he question the validity 
of the election law and he did not raise any 
question of the right of any elector to vote. 
In fact no question of the constitutional 
right of absentees or shut-ins to vote was 
involved in that case. His contentions were 
based solely on the alleged illegal manner 
in which certain ballots were marked by the 
voter. We pointed out in our opinion that 
such questions could not be raised for the 
first time in this court but that they should 
have been raised before the board, and that 
each protested ballot should have been 
marked for identification and segregated 
there for purposes of review here. The peti- 
tioner at no time either before the board 
or in this court raised any question of the 
board of canvassers' jurisdiction to receive 
and count any ballots nor did he bring upon 
the record a question of the constitutionality 

“of the election law. 

In the case at bar the constitutional issue, 
which the respondent before the board con- 
ceded that petitioner had the right to raise, 
concerned the legal authority of two classes 
of voters to yote at all, and not whether cer- 
tain specific ballots were properly marked by 
the voter in accordance with law. The sum 
and substance of petitioner's claim is that no 
civilian absentee or shut-in ballots should 
be counted, because there is no valid statute 
authorizing such ballots to be voted under 
article 23 of amendments, and therefore the 
board was without jurisdiction to receive 
and count them. 

That is a pure question of law which may. 
be determined wholly aside from an examina- 
tion of the ballots.” In fact an inspection of 
the ballots as such could not possibly aid in 
determining this fundamental question of 
law. Further, since it is a question of juris- 
diction over the subject matter it could be 
Yaised at any time. Moreover, involved in 
petitioner's claim is the further contention 
that in any event the statute is unconstitu- 
tional. Such question having been brought 
upon the record before the board, there can 

be no doubt that certiorari lies in this court 
to have that issue finally determined. Thayer 
Amusement Corp. v. Moulton (63 R. I. 182). 
The majority of the court, therefore, have 
no hesitancy in holding that petitioner is 
properly here. 

The respondent has raised a further ob- 
jection, namely, that petitioner is estopped 
to question the validity of the statute under 
which the challenged ballots were cast be- 
cause as governor he approved such statute. 
There is no merit in that contention. It 
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would be a mischievous precedent if we were 
to hold that a governor or a member of the 
general assembly must submit to an uncon- 
stitutional law merely because in the per- 
formance of his official duty he had partic- 
ipated in the enactment of such law. We 
are aware of no case where any court has gone 
to that extent in applying the doctrine of 
estoppel to such officers and we doubt if any 
can be found. Without further prolonging 
this opinion we may say that we have con- 
sidered the respondent's other objections 
based on estoppel, laches, and waiver and we 
find them all to be lacking in merit. 

Our conclusions may be summed up in a 
few sentences. The people of this State have 
the sole power to say when and where the 
votes for officers on the State ballot may be 
cast. They have authorized the general as- 


‘sembly to allow members of the Armed 
Forces to cast them when and where it pre- 


scribes. They have not authorized the gen- 
eral assembly to allow civilian absentees and 
shut-ins to vote at any time other than on 
election day. If we were to give effect to 
that part of the statute which permitted 
them to vote before election day and allow 
such ballots to be counted, notwithstanding 
that we hold such portion of the statute un- 
constitutional, we would be usurping the 
power which the people have reserved to 
themselves. 

This court may not evade its plain duty 
no matter how disagreeable the conse- 
quences. The power to keep the legislative 
department within its constitutional limits 
has been lodged here by the people and they 
have a right to expect us to exercise it in a 
proper case. Speaking of that power and the 
duty of the court to declare a statute which 
conflicts with the constitution void, the su- 
preme judicial court of Massachusetts de- 
clared in Bowe v. Secretary of the Common- 
wealth (320 Mass. 230), at page 244: It isa 
necessary function, if constitutional provi- 
sions are to be the supreme law, and not mere 
declarations of policy to be disregarded by 
the legislature at will.” 

And further on the same page that court 
stated: “The people by the constitution cre- 
ated the legislative branch of government as 
well as the executive and judicial branches, 
and conferred and at the same time limited 
the powers of each of them. Each must act 
pursuant to the constitution and within the 
authority conferred by it. Once the idea of 
enactments at different levels of authority 
is grasped, it becomes clear that a provision 
contained in a statute cannot have any force 
as law if it conflicts with any provision con- 
tained in the higher law of the constitution.” 
Later in applying this principle they said at 
page 245: “When one party relies on some 
provision of a statute, and the other relies 
on some provision of the higher law of the 
constitution, with which, it is alleged, the 
statute conflicts, the court, in order to deter- 
mine what the law really is, must first decide 
whether there is conflict. If there is, its 
duty is to apply the higher law of the con- 
stitution, and disregard the statute.” 

We recognize that this court, in keeping 
with those principles, is in a real sense the 
guardian of the constitution. To discharge 
that task it has been vested with the power 
to prevent the other departments of the gov- 
ernment from transgressing the limits set 
for them by the constitution. We would be 
recreant to our trust if we did not scrupu- 
lously observe it ourselves. Being convinced 
beyond a reasonable doubt, as we are, that 
there is no constitutlonally valid statute per- 
mitting civilian absentee or shut-in voters to 
vote before election day and no jurisdiction 
in the board to count their votes, it is our 
plain and imperative duty to declare all such 
votes illegal and void. Carr v. Brown (20 R. I. 
215.) As was so well said by the judges of 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut with ref- 
erence to the unconstitutionality of a simi- 
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lar election statute in that State, “* * * the 
people saw fit, in their determined intention 
that all elections should be regulated bY 
constitutional provisions, unalterable by the 
general assembly, to prescribe in the clearest 
manner when, where, and how the elective 
franchise should be exercised, and these pro- 
visions must control the general assem 
in all exigencies, until changed by the su- 
preme will of the people, expressed in a new 
or amended constitution.” Opinion ot the 
Judges of the Supreme Court (30 Conn. 591. 
600 (1862) ). 

The petition for certiorari is granted. The 
record of the board of elections pertaining 
to the counting of civilian absentee 
shut-in ballots cast before election day an 
to the declaration of respondent's election 
as governor is quashed. Pursuant to our 
decision in this matter heretofore filed on 
January 1, 1957, the records certified to 
court are ordered returned to said board. 

Andrews, Judge, dissenting: The essential 
facts and principles of law material to 
dissent in this case are substantially the 
same as in the case of John H. McGann v. 
Board of Elections et al. (M. P. No. 1195), in 
which I have filed a dissenting opinion an 
it seems to me unnecessary to file another 
extended opinion. 

In my judgment the reasons which I have 
stated in the above-mentioned case apply 
here and the instant decision should read: 
“The petition is denied and dismissed, the 
writ is quashed, the restraining order here 
tofore entered is dissolved, and the re 
certified to us are ordered returned to 
board of elections with our decision end 
thereon.” 

Dennis J. Roserts v. Board or ELECTIONS 
ET AL. (M. P. No. 1198) 
DECISION 

The majority of the court, have agreed 
that, even assuming by extreme liberality 
there was in existence a valid statute gi 
the board of elections the right to count 
civillan absentee and shut-in votes so-call! 
such statute cannot constitutionally 
legally be extended to authorize such civilian 
absentee and shut-in voters to cast theif 
ballots on any day other than election day 
November 6, 1956. 

On that view the board has informed the 
court that only a total of 648 civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in voters by the jurat Of 
acknowledgement on the inner envelope es- 
tablished that they were casting their ballots 
on election day. Consequently all the civil- 
lan absentee and shut-in ballots, wherein 
the inner envelopes did not establish that 
they had been sworn to or legally acknowl- 
edged on election day should not be count 

If we consider that all the 648 votes, which 
probably were divided, should nevertheless in 
the present circumstances be cast an 
counted for candidate Christopher Del Sest 
in accordance with the petitioner's conces~ 
sion in open court and in his brief, the peti” 
tioner will still have a plurality of all the 
votes legally and constitutionally cast, an 
a declaration of result and a certificate 
election to the petitioner in accordanc? 
therewith should be issued by the respondent 
board, 

The records and actions of the respondent 
board in counting civilian absentee and shut- 
in ballots contained in inner envelopes not 
in accordance with our above conclusions 
and the declaration of result based thereo™ 
are hereby quashed. Our opinion will be 
filed later. 

Andrews, Judge, dissents on the ground 
that the petitioner did not e the right 
to question here the constitutionality of the 
absentee and shut-in ballots. He agree 
however, that if this question is properl¥ 
before us then the Constitution allows voting 
of civilian absentees and shut-in voters 807 
called only on election day. 
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More Cooperation Needed in Voluntary 
Community Chest Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, through- 
Sut this land, there are an increasing 
number of requests being made on our 


for voluntary contributions and 
Payroll deductions. The contributions 


are asked on behalf of an ever-wider 
Variety of community health and welfare 
ganizations. 


e American people are a generous 
People. They gladly contribute to a 
larger proportion of private welfare ac- 
tivities than probably any other people 
on earth. 

In recent years, however, there has 
deen an increasing realization that there 
Still a good deal of duplication of effort 
ng many of the private groups. And 

80, there is a feeling, at the grassroots 
Of America, that there ought to be better 
tion and coordination. If that 

goal is reached, when a generous Ameri- 
contributes money, he will be sure 
that every dollar contributed will be used 
Ciently, with a minimum of overhead 

, and in a manner that will do the 
Most good. 

These objectives, too, have been of 
Vital interest to the fine organization 
wn as United Community Funds and 
Councils of America. I was interested 
to follow news reports last week from 
Cago concerning the Midwest re- 
Biona} conference of that organization, 
Which was attended by representatives 
w Wisconsin community chests and re- 
groups. 
I particularly invite attention to the 
remarks of the Assistant Surgeon 
General of the United States, Dr. Theo- 
dore Bauer, before that conference. 
tro Send to the desk the text of an article 
tom the Friday, February 22, issue of 
the Milwaukee Journal on this subject. 
append two earlier articles describing 
the national biannual conference of the 
zame organization, a conference in St. 
Louis which explored many significant 
Mmunity themes. I ask unanimous 
Consent that these 3 articles—symbolic 
°f grassroots thinking and cooperation 
in the American way—be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

ere being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 
r 22, 1957] 


Cutest Leapers Urco To Coordinare Er- 
MPARTMENTALIZING OF HEALTH 
Stavices Is INEFFECTIVE, SAYS UNITED STATES 
ICAL AIDE 

(By Ellen Gibson) 
p CACO, Int..—The Assistant United States 
“rgeon General Thursday appealed to com- 
Munity leaders to face the “enormous chal- 
nge” of coordinating local health serv- 
ices. “The services required by many long- 
1 patients, despite the wide difference 
R the causes of their illness, are strikingly 
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similar,” said Dr. Theodore Bauer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Home care, nutritional coun- 
seling, social service, rehabilitation service 
these are just a few of the many com- 
munitywide programs that would benefit 
patients with heart disease, cancer, tuber- 
culosis, mental illness, and many other dis- 
abling conditions, Health services for the 
aging, especially, cannot be effective if com- 
partmentalized according to specific dis- 
eases." 
RAPS MULTIPLE SERVICE 

Dr, Bauer addressed the 422 professional 
workers and lay leaders attending the Mid- 
west regional conference of United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of America 
(UCFCA) at the La Salle Hotel here. 

He claimed that the multiplication of 
services for numerous small groups with 
specific health problems was not an effective 
way to assure that all essential services 
were readily available. 

Voluntary agencies, able to act more in- 
dependently than tax-supported ones, ought 
to lead the way in this coordinating job, Dr. 
Bauer said, 

CITES INCREASED RESEARVH 


He spoke of the increase in research in the 
last 10 years, due to greatly expanded funds 
from Government, foundations, and volun- 
tary agencies, and noted that most of it was 
directed to causes of diseases, diagnosis, and 
treatment. 

He said that the time was now ripe for 
research into the underlying factors in the 
lives of individuals or communities that con- 
tributed to the occurrence of heart disease, 
accidents, arthritis, mental illness, or the 
0 research—epidemiology—starts with 
the fact of a high death rate or incidence and 
probes the physical and social environment 
for clues to prevention. 

STRENGTHENING PLEAS MADE 


Proposals to strengthen the national or- 
ganization in view of the dynamic growth 
of new forms of federated fund raising were 
put before the conference 8 Tae 
UCFCA represents the welfare planning 
groups and Community Chests or United 
Funds of 2,000 communities. The federated 
drives raise $380 million from 26 million 


givers annually. 


Traditional opium y Chests beat being 

ed or augmen n many — 

se be the newer United Funds, which in- 

clude some of the big independent fund- 

raising bodies as well as the usual local Red 
Feather services. 

Federation in one form or another is 
destined to spread to more agencies and 
more communities, it was emphasized here. 

This trend requires a strong national 
movement the conference was told by Ralph 
H. Blanchard, New York, UCFCA director. 

The organization has been a rather loose 
collection of autonomous local groups. He 
cited the need for fleld staff, national adver- 
tising expansion, and expanded campaign 
staff, and for a 22 percent increase in the 
dues paid by communities to finance the 
greater program. 

“You can’t drive a spike with a tack ham- 
mer,” Blanchard warned. “We have got to 
strengthen this partnership to meet the 
dynamic new situation.” 


POPULATION BOOM DISCUSSED 


Facing the population boom in this, one of 
the world’s fastest growing countries, an- 
other session of the conference discussed 
how chests and councils should be meeting 
metropolitan growth. 

Calvin S. Hamilton, Indianapolis, Ind., 
director of the Marion County metropolitan 


planning department, urged completely new 


forms of community organization. 
Howard F. Gustafson, director of the In- 
dianapolis Health and Welfare Council, said 
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that councils as now set up could expand 
fairly rapidly to outlying counties. 

“It will be a lot easier in health and wel- 
fare planning.“ he said, “than it is for official 
groups to expand their geographical basis, 
and our work may pave the way for the 
official groups working on other problems.” 

HIGH INCOMES CITED 


As to financing additional services in sub- 
urbs, Gustafson said that many suburbs had 
such a high income leyel that the residents 
could support such things as new recreation 
service through fees. 

Raymond 8, McClelland, Milwaukee Com- 
munity Chest campaign director, told how 
the Milwaukee Welfare Council was exam- 
ining the possibilities of extending both 
services and fund raising across the county 
line. He said that any such expansion should 
follow a study of existing services and that 
the expansion should not go beyond those 
areas where a large proportion of the resi- 
dents have a close contact with the central 
city. 

LABOR ISSUES WARNING 


A discussion on recruiting and keeping 
top community leadership in welfare coun- 
cilts and community chests brought a warn- 
ing from organized labor. 

Joseph T. Clark, labor representative on 
the United Fund of Greater St. Louis, Mo., 
said that labor participation could be had 
for the asking but not to be used as window 
dressing. 

“Too often we find we are invited to take 
part only for the use of our name,” said 
Clark. “Most of us resent that. If that is 
your motive, forget it. Once we are invited 
in and discover why, you may regret you 
extended the invitation,” he said. 

Clark said that community welfare leaders 
might be surprised at the contributions labor 
could make at all policymaking levels, 


From the Milwaukee Journal of 
February 1, 1957] 

WELFARE NEEDS LINKED TO GROWING PopuLa- 
TION-—VISION OF A NATION WiTH 60 MILLION 
INCREASE IN 20 YEARS DOMINATES LEADER 
CONFERENCE 

(By Ellen Gibson) 

Sr. Lovis. Mo.—The vision of an America 
with 60 million more inhabitants in 20 years 
dominated the conference of 410 community 
welfare council leaders from the United 
States and Canada which opened here Thurs- 
day. 

Laymen who sit on boards and committees 
vf local health and welfare councils out- 
numbered professional social workers by 
5 to 1 at the third biennial meeting spon- 
sored by United Community Funds & Coun- 
ciis of America, Inc. Among them were rep- 
resentatives of the Milwaukee, Madison, Wau- 
sau, and Green Bay Community Councils. 

Some 97 percent of the 60 million new 
citizens will live in the already sprawling 
metropolitan areas, they were told. Urban 
areas are growing fast, sald Philip M. Hauser, 
University of Chicago sociologist and director 
of the university's population research cen- 
ter. Fringe areas, he emphasized, are grow- 
ing seven times as rapidly as the central 
cities they surround. 

NEGRO MIGRATION CITED 


H. J. Heinz II. Pittsburgh, Pa,, president 
of the H. J. Heinz Co., in a speech prepared 
for delivery, likened the original metropolitan 
areas to fried eggs, each with a central city 
as its yolk. Now clusters of metropolises are 
developing, producing areas that look like a 
giant pan of fried eggs. Eighteen such 
“urban regions” are now counted in the 
United States. It has been predicted, said 
Heinz, that in 50 years settlement will be 
solid from Boston, Mass., to Newport News, 
Va., and westward at least to Chicago. 

Heinz was grounded en route to St. Louis 
by bad flying conditions. His speech was 
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read by John A. Greene, Cleveland, president 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

The population is changing in character 
as well as size, other speakers pointed out. 
There are more children and more old people. 
And in northern and western metropolitan 
centers, southern Negroes in mounting num- 
bers are replacing foreign-born groups, by 
now assimilated into the wider community. 

‘  CASELOADS TO GROW 

The Negroes will follow the identical pat- 
tern of the European immigrants, Hauser 
said. Both groups migrated in search of 
greater economic opportunity. As they move 
up in the economic scale, they move out of 
the city centers. 

For a time, however, welfare agencies can 
expect a disproportionate number of Negroes 
in their caseloads, just as a few years ago the 
caseloads were top-heavy with European im- 
migrants and their children, he said. To 
prepare for learning to live in northern 
cities, Negroes from southern rural slums 
have an average of only 4.8 years of schooling, 
he noted. He predicted, though, that their 
adjustment would be speeded by the boom- 
ing economic conditions, 

MORE WORKING MOTHERS 

“At the moment, the Negro is the problem 
of the inner city,” he said. But it is only 
a question of time, and very little time at 
that, until the Negro is dispersed through- 
out the metropolitan area.” 

Another change significant to community 
planners is the increasing number of work- 
ing mothers. In 20 years, half the women 
between 35 and 44 will be in the labor force, 
said Hauser. Because of early marriages, the 
youngest child in the average family is in 
school by the time the mother Is 35. 

“At 35, mother goes to work, a bridge club, 
or a psychiatrist,” said Hauser. 

The unprecedented population boom alone 
will force a tremendous expansion of health 
and welfare services,” Hauser declared. Just 
to keep pace with the numbers will mean a 
71-percent expansion in services for children 
5 to 14, a 90-percent increase for older teen- 
agers and two-thirds more services for those 
65 and older. 

The social problems produced by a swelling 
population may be vast; but the country will 
have the economic resources to meet them, 
Ewan Clague, Washington, D. C.. Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, assured the conference, 

WORKERS BETTER OFF 

To abolish poverty in this country—to 
bring all families up to a minimum level of 
health and decency—would take about 5 per- 
cent of the national income, he reported. 
Half of that would be required for medical 
needs, which prevent many persons from 
being self-supporting. 

How to achieve this minimum standard for 
all is a problem for the “social engineers,” 
said Clague. Simply diverting the income 
from other classes and redistributing it would 
not answer. The Nation is economically able 
to do it, but the method must not reduce 
the incentive and productivity which are 
essential to continued growth, he warned. 

The 90 percent of American families who 
get their income from jobs are better off to- 
day than ever, Clague observed. Real pur- 
chasing power of workers in manufacturing, 
for example, has risen from an average of 
$22 a week in 1939 to $40 in 1956. However, 
familities dependent upon fixed incomes, 
pensions, public assistance, savings and the 
like—including the increasing number of 
retired persons—are having a tough time be- 
cause of the mounting cost of living, he said. 
The need to supplement family income has 
driven many women to work. 


OUTMODED METHODS HIT 


Hauser sharply questioned whether present 
day health and welfare organizations are 
equipped to deal with the bigger America 
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ahead. He scored the horse and buggy meth- 
ods of social agencies. They share with 
local governments, he said, the dubious dis- 
tinction of operating from long outmoded 
structures. Just as every metropolitan area 
has numerous local governments, so manifold 
welfare agencies and fund raising groups 
operate independently in a single locality. 

He also challenged the welfare world to do 
something about getting the trained person- 
nel which will be needed in expanded future 
services. The field has “lagged horribly” he 
said, in comparison with other professions, 
in salaries and other incentives offered. 

Heinz’ speech urged closer relationships 
among all the planning bodies, such as wel- 
fare and urban redevelopment. He chided 
the planners for slowness. The public ex- 
pects dispatch, he said. 

BETTER PLANNING URGED 


The democratic process of blending differ- 
ent points of view into a program takes time, 
he admitted, and gives force to the resulting 
plan. “However, we have used it as a 
smoke screen for our lack of tools to do 
the job, for our confusions, for our self- 
interests, for our efforts to manipulate 
and our failure to come to grips with basic 
problems,” he contended. “Unnecessarily 
complex committee procedures and referrals 
damage the morale of both participants and 
the public. Let’s smarten it up, tighten it 
up, speed it up.” 

Joseph A. Beirne, Washington, D. C., also 
was grounded en route to St. Louis, but in his 
speech read by D. Lloyd McCowen, district di- 
rector of the Co unications Workers of 
America, Beirne, too, called for more vigorous 
and courageous community planning. Beirne 
is president of the union. 

The loud and vocal minority which has 
objected to planning as un-American or 
socialism is dwindling, he said. The greatest 
challenge to community planning today lies 
in the large group of uncommitted and un- 
aware citizens. Action and example, not 
just good publicity, will be needed to get 
their interest and support, he said. 


From the Milwaukee Journal of February 2] 


WELFARE COUNCILS NEED CHANGES, LEADERS 
SAY—MODERNIZATION URGED; INCREASING, 
SKILLS ARE BEING USED, REPORTS AT SESSION 
AGREE 

(By Ellen Gibson) 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Increasing skill is being 
brought to bear on community problems in 
this age of planning reports to the third bi- 
ennial national conference of volunteer 
leaders from welfare councils have indicated. 

But most of the 410 representatives carried’ 
home repeated challenges to modernize their 
community planning organizations so that 
they can deal with the greater social prob- 
lems expected to arise from the sheer num- 
bers of a rapidly growing population. 

The 2-day conference here, sponsored by 
United Community Funds & Councils of 
America, Inc., ended Friday. 

The laymen who contribute service and 
money to health and welfare causes won a 
tribute from Bishop-Elect John P. Craine, 
dean of Christ Church Cathedral in Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 

OUR RICHEST HERITAGE 


The fundamental difference between the 
United States and Russia,” he said, is the 
sense of responsibility voluntarily assumed 
by citizens of this country. National fascism 
or communism will never create that kind of 
citizenship. The willingness to give time to 
social planning is our richest heritage.” 

In a creature comfort society, where the 
greatest skill ever known has been exercised 
in the mass production and sale of articles 
and services, those who try to call attention 
to unmet human needs are not always able 
to attract attention, he said. 
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“Yet history has always marked as out- 
standing those men who felt most keenly 
their obligations to their fellow men,” he 
sald. 

TALK OF CHANGES 


Many participants in the round tables and 
general sessions seemed to agree that com- 
munity welfare councils should cut out some 
of the cumbersome procedures that have 
grown up in them, reach out to groups with 
which they now have only distant kinship 
and free their professional staffs from petty 
detalls so that more time could be spent on 
planning ‘and research. 

Councils should provide forums for groups 
with similar interests, but they should not 
be just a collection of sovereign agencies 
Instead, they should be regarded as a 
of skills in every area of service, the partici- 


pants agreed. The council should be able 


to mobilize any combination of these skills 
to attack various community problems 85 
they arise. 

The welfare council should be strong 
and free enough to direct the realinement 
of services and help establish new ones, 

H. Franklin Williams, vice president of the 
University of Miami, in Florida. A major 
function is to inspire community action 
through education on the issues and per- 
sistent leadership, he said, even if this means 
political action. 

VALUE IN SHORTAGE 

He said that to be effective, the council 
would have to enlist leaders of government. 
business, labor and all professions in its 
activities. 

Hugh R. Jones, a Utica (N. v.) attorney, 
even found something good in the chronie 
shortage of welfare funds, 

This lack of money, he said, forces coun- 
cils to judge the values of various pro 
set up priorities based on need and carefully 
select those which will get the limited 
dollars. 

The multiple demands for money ſor 
health and welfare causes disturbed many 
participants. One delegate, who favored 3 
single community-wide campaign for 
agencies, suggested that the day might come 
when a virtual collection agency” operated 
year round. 

James H. Bond, a Dallas (Tex.) oil com- 
pany executive, told how his city lice 
local fund drives. The welfare council ex- 
ecutive is an-ex officio member of the licens 
ing committee and the council often makes 
studies of proposed campaigns to guide that 
committee. Last year, he said, the com- 
mittee licensed 71 drives and turned down 
requests for drives that proposed to raise 
$2,500,000. 

CAMPAIGNS ARE CLEARED 


As a further protection to contributors 
against unethical or unnecessary ap 
Dallas has a “citizens’ council” made up of 
the bosses of big business and industry. 
Bond said, “All groups proposing to cam- 
paign submit their plans to this council: 
Only the drives that the council favors have 
a chance of success,” he said. Total dollar 
giving to health and welfare causes has in- 
creased in Dallas under this screening sy5* 
tem,” he said. 

Two projects of the Milwaukee County 
Community Welfare Council attracted in- 
terest at conference roundtables. Mrs. 
Joseph F. Hacker described the experiment 
of five Milwaukee agencies in pooling theif 
resources to serve preschool, mentally re- 
tarded children. The project is in its second 
year. It involves a nursery school at Neigh- 
borhood house, case work from family serv- 
ice, psychological testing from Jewish voca“ 
tional service, medical service from the city 
health department, and the public school’s 
special education supervisor, 

The object is to prepare these children for 
special school classes when they are 8 years 


old. and do it without creating a new agency- 
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ANOTHER EFFORT DESCRIBED 


The same method could be used to com- 
bine existing services into a program for 
the aged, listeners to her report agreed. 

Steven E. Keane described the current 
effort to meet the needs of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. This, too, is being done 
without a new agency. After a council study 
showing that 84 percent of the known dis- 
turbed children in Milwaukee were not get- 
ting the care and treatment they needed, 
the council asked all agencies with an in- 
terest in the problem to submit plans on how 
they might alter or expand their own pro- 
grams to help, 

Keane reported that, in 3 months, 23 agen- 
cles had replied and that he was confident 
that a practical program would emerge in 
& short time. 

“There is no limit to the amount of good 
Which can be done,” one delegate summed 
it up, “if you don’t care who gets the credit.” 


Our Future Is in Our Own Hands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O; 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, at 
noon today, before the Advertising Club 
of Washington, at the Willard Hotel, 
Elisha Gray II, president of Whirlpool- 
Seeger Corp., one of the country’s major 
manufacturers of household appliances, 
made clear some of the dangers which 
Confront this country and clearly out- 
lined the answers to some of our major 
Problems. 

In my judgment, his address followed 
the philosophy of our forefathers, who, 
realizing the dangers which confronted 
them, nevertheless went forward coura- 
geously and intelligently, gave us a Dec- 
laration of Independence and a Con- 
Stitution which charted the course which 
a ve us personal freedom, prosperity, and 
National security. 

With the same courage and clear 
Vision of the future, Mr. Gray gives us an 
Outline which we may follow with profit. 

Following is the text of his address: 

Washington is the focal point for prob- 
lems: here domestic problems and the 
World's problems are all grist for the mill. 

As a visitor at the Nation's Capital, the 
temptation to throw into the hopper just 
©ne more problem is irresistible. Would it 
be imposing upon your hospitality if I dis- 
Cussed with you—as one businessman to an- 
Other—a problem which appears to me to be 
One. of the most crucial of our national life? 
It is the problem of whether our economy 
is growing fast enough for our survival as a 
major industrial power. 

On today’s international stage, power is 
industrial power—the power of science, tech- 
Nology and production. It is this complex 
Which makes possible military strength. It 
in this industrial base which gives foreign 
Policy its muscle. It is the magnet of 
attraction for that part of the world which 
We are pleased to call underdeveloped. 

Today, the balance of world power 18 
Weighted in favor of the West because we 
Still hold the edge over the Soviet Union in 
industrial power. But the balance is poised 
Precariously. 

It is quite possible that this 20th century 
may be known not only as the age when 
the atom was first split and man discovered 
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the secret for his own annihilation, but also 
as the time when the Soviet Union and 
China surpassed the industrial power of the 
United States and Europe. Were this to hap- 
pen, it would inevitably alter the whole 
course of world history and the world bal- 
ance of economic power in which the United 
States now occupies the pivotal position. 

Perhaps the outstanding event of our time 
is the emergence of the Soviet Union as a 
technological society capable of challeng- 
ing—and, if you please, of overtaking and 
even surpassing—the technical supremacy 
of the West. 

The Soviet Union has accomplished this 
prodigious achievement through enormous 
sacrifices, at a frightful cost in human lives 
and under the most primitive living stand- 
ards of any industrial nation. The method 
used for this accomplishment is no secret: 
it was done with the whip, by sweating its 
people, by depriving them of virtually every 
consumer comfort, and by using investment 
primarily to build up heavy industry and 
military production. 

Now to Western eyes this new Soviet tech- 
nical society may appear as misshapen and 
as grotesque as the baggy, bell-bottom trou- 
sers of the typical Russian diplomat. But 
the stark fact remains that 28 years of 
forced-draft industrial growth has made the 
U. S. S. R. the second industrial and mili- 
tary power of the world. You laugh that 
one off, it seems to me, at your peril. 

Downgrading the Russians, scoffing at their 
technical capabilities, and underestimating 
their economic accomplishments have be- 
come something of an American pastime, 

You will recall—as do I—when it was 
fashionable to scoff at the Russians’ capa- 
bility for producing the bomb. Well, they 
have both of them. 

You will recall—as do I—when it was 
something of a joke that the Russians could 
excel us in airpower. Our air specialists now 
tell us that in certain categories of combat 
aircraft the Russians may have outdistanced 
us. We are informed by our air technicians 
that they have certainly excelled us in the 
leadtime for aircraft production—a specialty, 
need I remind you, that was supposed to be 
uniquely American. 

While we fill the Sunday papers with page 
after page of advertisements for engineers 
and raid each other’s plants to obtain them, 
the Soviets have been graduating nearly 
three times the number of engineers as are 
coming out of our technical schools. 

American and British scientists who have 

had the opportunity during the past 2 years 
to meet with their Russian counterparts have 
come away with a healthy respect for their 
technical attainments. Indeed, in the theo- 
retical fields Soviet scientists are said to be 
as good as any in the world. 
Soviet science, technology, and industrial 
production are progressing at a rate which 
exceeds that of any country, including our 
own, 

Soviet gross national product is growing 
at a rate which is about twice that of ours, 

As Prof. Gregory Grossman, of the Rus- 
sian Research Center of Harvard University 
points out, “even a few additional percent- 
age points per year in the rate of growth of 
Soviet industrial output and gross national 
product may shift decisively the balance of 
world economic power a decade or so hence.” 

Undoubtedly, there are a number of fac- 
tors which will tend to slow up the rate of 
Soviet economic growth as the interactions 
between population, resources, and tech- 
nology begin more nearly to resemble our 
own. But that time has not yet arrived. 

True, there appear to be deep stresses and 
strains within the Communist system which 
may. be developing into critical weaknesses. 
The violent convulsion among the Soviet 
satellites will undoubtedly add a further 
drain on the Soviet economy. Nevertheless, 
it would be well to give heed to the old 
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proverb that the bear is most dangerous 
when he is wounded. 

My point is simply this: How much longer 
can we afford to ignore, disregard, or under- 
estimate these formidable Soviet trends and 
developments without risking the supreme 
error in human judgment—national destruc- 
tion? Hasn't the time come when we'd 
better start “running scared,“ to borrow a 
political phrase? 

It seems to me that the first place where 
we ought to start mending our economic 
Tences, so to speak, is our attitude toward 
the benchmarks we use for measuring eco- 
nomic pr oss national product. 

Somehow these staggering annual figures 
of gross national product—$200 billion, $300 
billion, $400 billlon—have become tranquil- 
izers—“happy pills'—which businessmen, 
economists, and Government officials begin 
e e with regularity after each New 

ear. 

Last year's gross national product of $412 
billion has set off the same chorus of ho- 
sannas and has been accompanied by the 
same back pummeling and hand thumping 
as in other years. 

We are mesmerizing ourselves into think- 
ing we've done a superlative job when in 
reality it's been mediocre. A $412 billion 
gross national product represents a growth 
rate of only 3 percent for the 8 years 
1948-56, after adjustment for price increases. 
That’s frightening in the light of what the 
Soviet Union is accomplishing. 

Keep in mind, if you will, that during 
this same 8-year period of 1948-56 the popu- 
lation increase was 1.75 percent per annum. 
With an overall economic growth rate of only 
3 percent, you have a margin of only 114 
percent to cover the increases in living 
standards and whatever else we need for 
the implementation of foreign policy—a 
margin which could be easily wiped out if 
we are forced by international tensions to 
devote a larger percentage of output to 
national defense. 

I venture to say that, if we can't do any- 
thing better than to produce a 3 percent 
economy; and if it is our national ambition 
to continue to jog along at this sedate 3- 
percent rate, the competition for primacy 
in industrial power will be forfeited to the 
Communist world. 

In my judgment, the time has come when 
we must set our sights on nothing short 
of a 5-percent growth economy. That rate 
of annual growth would mean a gross na- 
tional product of $640 billion by 1965 in- 
stead of the potential $535 gross national 
product which seems to be the boldest of- 
ficially projected goal to date. 

May I, in this same context, respectfully 
Suggest for the consideration of the Joint 
Committee on the President's Economic Re- 
Port that we ought to drop our preoccupa- 
tion with full employment as an objective 
of national economic policy and substitute 
therefor the goal of economic growth and 
development. 

The concept of full employment is a hang- 
Over of the great depression. Full employ- 
ment is not the Nation’s major economic 
problem. As a national objective, full em- 
ployment puts the emphasis in the wrong 
Place—on what we did last year instead of 
what we need to do over the next 10 years. 


As a measuring gage of economic progress, 
the concern with full employment falls short 
of reaching the jugular of the problem of 
growth in a technological soclety—for in- 
stance: it ignores the role of research as the 
key industry of our economy, as the generat- 
ing force behind our economic progress, as 
the source of new industries, new jobs, and 
a new way of living. Similarly, looking at 
a statistical scoreboard of last year’s records 
doesn’t help us businessmen to grasp the 
most important single problem which con- 
fronts each of us in our own businesses—the 
hard fact that one of the major consequences 
of our explosive population growth makes 
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increased productivity a dominant need of 
the American economy for the years which 
lie ahead, Just to hold our competitive posi- 
tions, we shall need to produce considerably 
more than we do today, with less people, and 
with fewer hours of work. Plainly, in order 
to achieve an expanded economy we're going 
to have to step up productivity considerably 
over any current conceptions of an acceptable 
annual rate. 

Our preoccupation with full employment 
causes us to concentrate exclusively on short- 
range considerations whereas the dynamics 
of our own technological society and the 
deepening shadow of the Soviet economy call 
for bold, imaginative national economic poli- 
cles—policies which could serve as beacon 
lights for business, for labor, for agricul- 
ture—and for government itself—for the 
next decade and more, 

Parenthetically, may I point out that, since 
the end of World War II. progressive corporate 
managements have increasingly placed their 
capital investment programs on a long-term 
basis. 

In our kind of economy where research and 
development has become perhaps the most 
important, single factor in economic growth, 
the large corporation can no longer function 
effectively or successfully in the absence of 
long-range research, marketing, manpower, 
and capital investment programs. j 

What I have been endeavoring to say to 
you is simply this: There appears to be a lag 
between the how-did-we-do-yesterday statis- 
tics of those who are preoccupied with the 
essentially static concept of full employ- 
ment, and the industrial planning and capi- 
tal Investment programing of our progressive, 
corporate managements (whose operations 
are largely geared to the dynamic, long-range 
needs and opportunities of the future). 

It seems to me that business and govern- 
ment—at least on this subject—should be 
thinking alike and should be talking the 
same long-range economic language. 

In soberest truth, I can think of nothing 
more important and urgent for our national 
well-being. It is my earnest hope that the 
Joint Committee on the President's Economic 
Report will lend their great understanding 
and assistance to this endeavor which I have 
been urging. 

I should like now to turn for a brief dis- 
cussion to some of the specific problems 
which confront us—problems of an expanded 
economy which require planning and pro- 
graming in 1957 rather than 1967 when it 
will be too late for effective action. 

First. There is the overriding and explo- 
sive fact of an estimated population of 200 
million by 1966. For the businessman that 
is the most important single figure in the 
statistical workshop. It colors all of our 
thinking. It is the foundation for all of our 
planning, For that statistic equates into 
customers, Translated into economic reali- 
ties this population statistic means food, 
shelter, water, transportation, highways, 
schools, hospitals. And it also means new 
industrial plant, more raw materials and 
energy. 

Second. By 1975, there is every probability 
that in domestic raw materials and energy 
sources we shall be numbered among the 
major have-not“ nations of the world. 
Just how do you provide for this vast in- 
crease in population if you don't have on 
hand the raw materrials and cheap energy to 
fuel your industrial plant? Either we must 
through scientific innovations obtain substi- 
tutes for our dwindling, domestic raw ma- 
terials; or we must obtain them through 
more effective and imaginative söclal and 
political innovations in our dealings with 
the under-developed countries. Here, too, 
our very survival may depend upon our ca- 
pacity to invent either or both of these so- 
lutions to our increasing raw material im- 
poverishment. Moreover, it needs to be re- 
membered that it is in this very area—wheth- 
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er it be in the Middle East, Africa, or Asia— 
that we are thrown into direct and im- 
mediate competitive conflict with the Soviet 
Union. 

Third. What do you use for money to pay 
for this staggering capital investment just 
for new industrial plants, for new machine 
tools—our most basic producing equipment? 
To say nothing of the vast sums required 
tor engineering, research, and development 
for new products and new processes? 

You will observe that I haven't as yet 
touched upon the money needed to replace 
the wear and tear, old age, and obsolescence 
of existing plants and equipment, Let's 
dwell on that for a moment. 

Last year, American business spent in that 
one period of 12 months around 830 billion 
solely to vercome the ravages of time on 
plant and equipment. Actually, this was an 
out-of-pocket cost which fell far short of 
meeting the real replacement demands in 
terms of today's prices or in terms of today's 
available technology. Mind you this $30 
billion was merely the conventional tax al- 
lowance sanctioned under the rituals of the 
Internal Revenue Service regulations which 
are geared to the idea of the “wear-out” of 
the old rather than the creative replacement 
by the new. And it was still far short of 
even beginning to meet the actual growth 
needs of the country. 

This problem of replacing and up-grading 
worn-out and decrepit production equip» 
ment is far more critical for an economy 
such as ours (which has been in the in- 
dustrial business for a long time) than it is 
for a Johnny-Come-Lately such as the So- 
viet Union (which is just beginning its mas- 
sive industrialization). Starting from 
scratch, it can move in immediately with 
the latest technologies. 9 

West Germany—happily now an honored 
member of the free world—is another case 
in point. West Germany was enabled to 
make a spectacular comeback because in 
part it could resume industrial progress 
from scratch, picking and choosing the best 
technologies from everywhere and without 
being handicapped by the United States In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

At the risk of boring you, here permit me 
to place in juxtaposition a breakdown of the 
estimated capital expenditures for 1950-55 by 
the United States of America and the 
U.S. S. R. 

Our capital exvenditures were allocated 
during 1950-55; 53 percent for replacement 
and modernization and 47 percent for ex- 
pansion. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
capital expenditures were allocated: 10 per- 
cent for replacement and modernization and 
90 percent for expansion. 

Those four figures underscore dramatically 
why we can’t be content with an economy 
that creeps along at 3 percent. . 

We must devote the heaviest share of our 
capital expenditure dollar Just for replace- 
ment of wornout equipment. The Soviets 
on the other hand, for years to come will be 
able to put the lion's share of their capital 
expenditure rubles into the expansion of new 
industrial plants. 

The Russians are forcing the pace. This 
is Russian roulette for us with a vengeance. 

Much more could be said (and with con- 
siderable additional refinement) on these 
several points which I have raised. There 
are still other facets of this question of 
economic growth which are of great moment 
and of high policy and which should prop- 
erly be considered in this discussion. I have 
sought, however, to single out those few 
points which would have special significance 
to us, as businessmen. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that con- 
tinuance of our technical superiority over 
the Communist system depends upon an 
environment which is hospitable to con- 
tinued growth and change. 
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In a research economy accelerated change 
(in new products, new processes, new de- 
signs, new inventions, new materials, new 
talents) must constantly be fostered and 
encouraged. This is not the exclusive re- 
sponsibility of the business or the labor side 
of the economy. I believe the responsibility 
has to be shared by the Congress and the ex- . 
ecutive branch. Moreover, in my lexicon “to 
foster and encourage” does not mean verbal 
exhortations replete with pious platitudes. 
I haye in mind the kind of encouragement, 
for Instance, which the appropriate coni- 
mittees of the Congress could provide by de- 
liberation on and review of our existing tax 
regulations on depreciation, to take one ex- 
ample. Do our existing depreciation regu- 
lations enable the businesses which have ex- 
panded rapidly—the growth businesses of 
the country, the small, the medium sized and 
even the large companies—to draw down suf- 
ficient funds to meet the enormous require- 
ments for modernization and replacement of 
our production equipment? The right an- 
swer to that question alone would carry us 
with seven league boots into the expanded 
economy which I have been urging. 

To my way of thinking, we are largely pre- 
vented from moving more rapidiy Into an ex- 
panded economy by mental impediments 
unconsciously held and, therefore, often the 
most dificult for us to abandon. May I cite 
two examples? 

The first of these mental roadblocks is the 
nostalgic yearning for a return to a simpler 
society in which small business would be 
the dominant type of business organization. 

The second piece of superfluous mental 
baggage which could also be readily dis- 
carded is the dinosaur type of business 
mentality which regards competition as a 
form of original sin and wants to operate 
without the risks of the market place. 

Both ideas are totally wrong. 

Both ideas are profoundly antigrowth. 

One would turn the clock back and revert 
to economic folk dancing on the village 
green—where the great mass production and 
mass distribution industries of America 
would be lovingly tended by native artisans 
and craftsmen (native, that is, to Holly- 
wood). 

The other would foist a gigantic collec- 
tivism upon us to be managed, of course, by 
very high-minded and high-principled busi- 
nessmen—a system of administered capital- 
ism instead of the capitalism of the market 
place. T 

I say that both of these conceptions are 
antigrowth because both are essentially 
static: neither allows for change or develop- 
ment. 

I say that both of these conceptions are 
antigrowth because they would place the 
front-runners of business in a strait- 
jacket. 

Today's realities—the menacing threat of 
the growing Soviet industrial power and our 
own compelling domestic needs—seem to 
me to demand that we abandon these fixa- 
tions about business because they are dis- 
tracting us from the attention we should be 
directing to the big probiem—the problem 
of economic growth. 

At a time when we may be losing the eco- 
nomic race to the Soviet system, we should 
be thinking clearly how all business can 
operate in a fluid environment—an environ- 
ment where little business has the oppor- 
tunity to grow and to become bigger; where 
big business risks the loss of its market 
position whenever it is lacking in efficiency; 
and whenever it prices itself out of the reach 
of the consumer; or forgets that it is an 
organization of human beings, with definite 
community and public responsibilities. 

Social acceptability in an expanding econ- 
omy should not depend upon size alone 
but rather on the kind of organization that 
it takes to do the job; on whether the par- 
ticular type of organization (whether it be 
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big or small) is taking the risks and doing 
the pioneering to bring about accelerated 
growth. 


It goes. without saying that in this kind 
of economy there is plenty of elbow room 
for all—the small, the medium-sized, and 
the big. 

In this same context in which T have been 
Speaking, I think we are bound to recog- 
nize and to acknowledge—with candor and 
honesty—that in a technological and re- 
search era, only the big—indeed, at times, 
Only the very big—can perform certain jobs 
Well, with a maximum of efficiency and at 
the lowest manufacturing cost. 

Surely, not even the most ardent admirer 
Of small business would seriously urge in this 
day and age that we should, for example, 
Atomize the great blast furnaces of the steel 
industry into a congeries of nationwide 
blacksmith shops; or that the great mass 
retail distribution system of our country (for 
Which we are justly celebrated throughout 
the world) should be fragmentized into mul- 
ttudinous corner drygoods stores? 

To sum up: 

1. We face the prospect of a revolutionary 
shift in the world balance of economic power 
Within 10 years because the Soviet Union is 
Surpassing us in industrial power, with the 
consequent loss of our international position. 

2. To meet this threat we must speed up 
dur economic growth. We have to do this 
not only for our cen domestic well-being, 
but to supply a surplus of strength for bind- 
ing together the free world. Without this 
kind of industrial power, you haven't any 
Toreign policy worth talking about. 

3. We should fix our goals and set our 
tights on a new conception of gross national 
Product—one that will encourage the realiza- 
tion of a 5-percent growth economy. 

4. We should clear away those mental 
Toadblocks about business which divert us 
. trom the main issue of the day—moving more 
Tapidiy into an expanded economy. i 

The American people have successfully un- 
dertaken far tougher jobs than the one I am 
Proposing. E 

This task ls not beyond either our tech- 
nology or our raw materials—if only we give 
it intelligence, effort, and priority. 

The choice before us is not merely one of 
Success or fallure—it is the ultimate choice 
Of whether we live or die. ? 

With courage by all of our people, with 
the will to work, and with a determination 
to succeeed in this undertaking, we can open 
Wide the throttle of the American produc- 
tive machine to secure our own freedom 
and freedom everywhere. 


Statement of Hon. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
on Proposed Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a very able state- 
Ment made by the distinguished attorney 
Seneral of Virginia, the Honorable J. 

y Almond, Jr., before the subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee con- 
Sidering the so-called civil rights bills. 

The views and statements of Judge 
Almond are forceful and are incontro- 
vertible. It is one of the finest state- 
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ments I have heard in opposition to these 
vicious so-called civil rights bills. 

His remarks are as follows: 

My name is J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. I am 
the attorney general of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I thank you for according me this 
privilege. 

I appear in opposition to the pending 
measures, viz, H. R. 1151 and H. R. 2145. I 
have no way of knowing which of these bills 
will emerge from committee. I have reason 
to believe that H. R. 1151 will in substance 
be acted upon by the House. 

You are so thoroughly familiar with the 
purpose, scope, and content of both that I 
will not undertake to analyze either in detail. 

Both would establish a Commission on 
Civil Rights in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Both would provide for an Assistant Attor- 
ney General. 

Both would amend and supplement exist- 
ing civil-rights statutes. 

Both deal with the right of franchise. 

Both are incongruous, inconsistent, and 
self-refuting. 

This is the first time I have witnessed ad- 
vocacy of the creation of a commission to 
investigate alleged conditions, ascertain fac- 
tual situations and circumstances as a basis 
upon which to predicate subsequent remedial 
legislation and, in the same bill, seek to 
spread upon the statute books a substantive 
law designed to remedy the conditions which 
are so allegedly necessary to be investigated. 
The procedure, so ill considered and recom- 
mended, is to apply the cure to the alleged 
disease and diagnose the disease at a later 
Under such circumstances, no consid- 
eration is given to the prognosis of tragedy. 

If it is necessary to create another bureau- 
cratic and costly commission to run down 
propaganda and chase gossip relating to alle- 


- gations infringing upon the right to vote and 


that “unwarranted economic pressures” are 
being applied it is incongruous, inconsistent, 
and self refuting to assume that the gossip 
is true and the economic pressures actually 
exist. If the commission is necessary, then 
broad expansion of substantive civil-rights 
legislation is not. If conditions justify sub- 
stantive legislation, then the commission is 
useless and unnecessary and of itself con- 
stitutes “unwarranted economic pressure” 
on the back of the already overburdened 
American taxpayer. ; 

There is one certain, and to many people 
salutary, thing that such a commission so 
proposed will accomplish. It will set up an- 
other costly bureau and add another tentacle 
to the Federal octopus. The 2-year limita- 
tion upon its duration will mark its first 
milestone to perpetuity. There will be just 
as many left-wing pressure groups howling 
for its permanency as now demand its crea- 
tion, Considerations of political expediency 
which spawned it will not let it expire. Its 
hordes of employees and snoopers will per- 
petuate themselves on the public payroll. 
“The commission may appoint a full-time 
staff director and such other personnel as it 
deems advisable.” It may “utilize services 
of yoluntary and uncompensated personnel.” 
It may pay their actual and n travel 
expense plus subsistence to the extent of $12 
per day. Rest assured, with such comfort as 
you may, they will be legion and of that 
variety which produced Gunnar Myrdal's 
American Dilemma, that source of high judi- 
cial authority which brands the Constitution 
as a “near fraud on the people” and as im- 
practical and unsuited to modern condi- 
tions.” 

The commission is vested with sweeping 
powers so broad, so general and unbridled as 
to constitute it a board of inguisition and 
ex parte condemnation. It will provide a 
source of harassment to the several States 
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which it will seek to victimize in derogation 
of their rights under the Constitution to 
administer their own internal governmental 
affairs. Without any criteria or standards 
for its guidance and direction or to require 
it to inform those against whom its inquisi- 
tions may be directed, it is commanded to 
investigate allegations, however chimerical 
or insubstantial, relating to the right to vote 
and “unwarranted economic pressures.“ 
What the form and substance of the alle- 
gations may be is left entirely to the whim 
and caprice of the commission or to the per- 
son, association, or corporation invoking its 
powers. However spurious the allegation or 
irresponsible its proponent, the commission 
is commanded to investigate. Who but the 
commission or the agitator is to determine 
what constitutes “unwarranted economic 
pressure”? Is the fact that a citizen alleges 
that he is too impoverished to pay a $1.50 
poll tax as a prerequisite to the right to vote 
“economic pressure“? Is the fact that he 
must travel a considerable distance to the 
polls without means of transportation “eco- 
nomic pressure”? Is the fact that he is re- 
fused credit by a bank, merchant, or neigh- 
bor, and so alleges, sufficient to bring him 
under the guardianship of the commission? 

Those who would regard this approach as 
facetious, I would call to their attention the 
case of Griffin v. Illinois, decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on April 
23, 1956, when it was held that a State could 
deny an appeal in a criminal case without 
violating Federal due process and equal pro- 
tection under the 14th amendment, but that 
when a State does allow appellate review it 
must pay for the transcript of the record if 
the appellant is too poor to pay for it him- 
self. The effect of this decision was to estab- 
lish economic equality for all defendants in 
criminal cases. 

Under the sweeping language of this bill 
the Commission would be required to investi- 
gate an allegation of unwarranted economic 
pressure that a State judge had fixed bail 
in a criminal case at what he deemed a 
Teasonable sum which a wealthy man could 
raise and a poor man could not. 

The Commission is required to “study and 
collect information concerning economic, 
social, and legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution.“ 

A decision of a State court subject to a re- 
view by a State court of last resort would 
be a legal development. The enactment of a 
statute relating to a matter of State concern 
is a legal development. The action of a 
governor in the exercise of his prerogatives in 
making a proclamation in an emergency or 
issuing an executive order or directive is a 
legal development. This act would require 
the Commission to inquire into and investi- 
gate the judicial, legislative, and executive 
branches of a State government and invest a 
nonjudicial body with power to adjudge their - 
Judgments, orders, decrees, enactments, 
proclamations and directives to bear the 
stigma of a denial of equal protection of the 
laws. 

The right of an individual to invite Into 
his home whomsoever he might choose, or a 
club, association or fraternity to select its 
members and guests ere social developments. 
This measure would require the Commission 
to inquire into this if, perchance, it should 
decide that such constitutes a denial of 
equal protection of the laws. 

The right of a State to prohibit miscegena- 
tious marriages or to uphold and preserve 
its public policy relating to miscegenatious 
cohabitation is both a social and a legal 
development. Yet you require the Commis- 
sion to inquire into this if it should imagine 
same to constitute a denial of equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

As fantastical as it may seem, these are 
some of the duties which you impose on the 
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Commission In mandatory language. These 
are some of the powers with which you would 
invest it in utter abrogation of State sover- 
elgnty and in callous disregard of individual 
rights. 

“The Commission or any subcommittee of 
two members may hold hearings and act at 
any time suitable to its convenience at any 
place under the jurisdiction of the American 
flag. 
One member, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission or the chairman of a two-man sub- 
committee, may require any person to attend 
at any time at any place designated any- 
where in the United States. Such person 
may be required to answer any question pro- 
pounded and any allegation made against 
him however ridiculous or frivolous the ques- 
tion or however embarrassing and unfounded 
in fact the allegation may be. The person 
summoned, be he private citizen, representa- 
tive of a corporation, association, partner- 
ship, judge, governor of a State, member of 
a State legislature, public official, Judge of 
an election precinct, member of an electoral 
board, or what not, may be required to pro- 
duce any written matter, record, journal, 
ledger, or document, official or otherwise, and 
submit himself to examination and cross- 
examination at the hands of the Commis- 
sion, any member thereof or any person 
designated by the Commission for the pur- 

The person designated to examine and 
cross-examine might well be one of the vol- 
untary and uncompensated personnel pro- 
vided by the NAACP, the ADA, or some other 
professional agitator. 

The Commission would have authority to 
summon to some distant place an election 
official on the eve or in close proximity to 
the date of an important election, thus caus- 
ing him to absent himself from his post of 
duty and responsibility and compel him to 
produce records indispensible to the proper 
and lawful conduct of the election. The 
process and power of the Commission could 
be used to preclude the rights of innocent 
and law-abiding citizens in the exercise of 
their franchise and to interfere with and 
abridge the right of a sovereign State to con- 
duct its own elections. 

It should not require the citation of au- 
thorities, which are abundant, to sustain the 
proposition that the vesting of such un- 
bridied authority in any Federal Commis- 
sion or body is In transgression of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. To put it 
bluntly, it constitutes deliberate and un- 
warranted Federal interference in an essen- 
tial phase of Government denied by the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Government and 
expressly reserved to the States. 

It is as appalling as it is incredible to 
me that the President and the Attorney 
General of the United States would call upon 
this committee and the Congress to create 
a Frankenstein monster with powers far 
exceeding in scope and fraught with dangers 
more dire to the public interest than any 
power which the committee itself possesses, 
and which the Congress has ever seen fit to 
confer upon it. You are asked to create a 
Commission on Civil Rights and empower 
it to perpetrate civil wrongs. 

In addition to this, any person who fails 
to appear before the Commission in obedi- 
ence to a summons or to produce a truck- 
load of records at his own expense and in- 
convenience at some remote and distant 
place in this country may, at the instance 
of the Attorney General, be fined and jailed 
for contempt. He may have a good defense 
to the contempt citation and yet may be 
required to travel from Virginia to Cali- 
fornia or from Texas to Maine to assert it. 
This is not the exercise of the normal func- 
tions and power of government. It borders 
too closely and too dangerously on the exer- 
cise of the power of tyranny. 

AN ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


I have no objection to the Attorney Gen- 
eral having all the assistance he needs to 
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properly perform the necessary duties of his 
high office, 

How many assistants to the assistant will 
be required remains unanswered. It is 
reasonable to assume that they will be le- 
gion. The Attorney General feels that it is 
necessary to have this additional assistant in 
order that he may be placed in charge of a 
new civil rights division in the Department 
of Justice. The design behind this is to 
give permanency and progressive continuity 
to the constant attempt to broaden and ex- 
pand Federal authority into an area which 
belongs to the States. It is part and parcel 
of the program to constitute the Attorney 
General as father confessor, parens patriae, 
and special counsel at public expense to every 
person who fancies that he has a civil-rights 
grievance. It will enable the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to establish and 
promote a collection agency to process civil 
suits for damages at the behest of individuals 
who should employ and pay counsel of their 
own choosing. The Attorney General has 
full authority to assign an assistant to this 
division without creating the expensive 
burden of a new office. 


TO STRENGTHEN THE CIVIL-RIGHTS STATUTES 


This to me is diametrically opposed to every 
concept of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 

The Attorney General not only proposes 
to violate the sacred precincts of the consti- 
tutionally embedded system of trial by jury, 
but he proposes to abolish it as the time- 
honored safeguard and means of applying 
the sanctions of a penal statute. He pro- 
poses to enlarge and substitute therefor the 
contempt powers of the Federal judiciary. 
He would set at naught and banish from the 
American scene the right of an accused per- 
son to demand the nature and cause of ac- 
cusation against him, to be confronted by his 
accuser, to demand proof, to place himself in 
a position to plead former jeopardy and to 
cross-examine those adverse and hostile to 
his rights. In order to accomplish his pur-, 
pose to amend the criminal conspiracy stat- 
ute he would sacrifice these constitutional 
principles, 

The proposed amendment would permit 
the Attorney General to institute a civil 
action for the United States or in the name 
of the United States for the benefit of a 
third party for redress or preventive relief 
whenever any persons have engaged or are 
about to engage in any conduct which would 
form the basis of a cause of action under 
the conspiracy statutes. He could apply for 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining or other order. The application 
could be ex parte and without notice. The 
argument advanced in support of this pro- 
cedure is puerile. It was a pretended dislike 
to invoke criminal sanctions because as 
against public officials they were inflamatory 
and productive of hard feelings. I ask what 
would be more productive of inflamatory 
feelings and conditions than to sneak into a 
Federal court, stigmatize a citizen with proof 
of illegal conduct in an ex parte proceeding, 
secure a temporary injunction or restrain- 
ing order, and in effect convict him of crime 
without affording him an opportunity to be 
heard and to submit his cause to a jury 
of his peers? 

Recognizing the sterility of logic in the 
reason first assigned the Attorney General 
comes forward with his real reason. I quote 
him “I don't want to amend the criminal 
statute because the leading case (Screws v. 
U. S.) on the subject holds that in 
order to convict under the criminal statute 
you must prove a willful intent.“ This is 
tantamount to saying: “I want to be in a 
position to harass and convict for an uninten- 
tional and inadvertant violation.” 

The Attorney General considers it nicer, 
less offensive and more conducive to public 
peace and tranquility to eliminate the es- 
sential component of intent as a requisite of 
guilt and to evade the burden of proving 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, while at 
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the same time depriving the defendant of 
his right to trial by Jury. 

This amendment is totally unnecessary. 
The civil-rights—statutes now provide for 
every reasonable safeguard. Every person 
who under the color of any law, custom or 
usage, the enjoyment of whose rights are 
threatened, or who is deprived of any of his 
rights, is afforded ample remedy at law or 
in equity against those offending. Revised 
Statutes, section 1979, title 42, chapter 21, 
section 1983. 

We have a penal statute making it a crime 
to exclude any qualified citizen from jury 
service on the basis of race or color. Title 18, 
section 243. The Federal courts have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over these matters. The 
President is invested by statute with power 
to direct Federal judicial and trial officials to 
conduct speedy trials. Revised Statutes, sec- 
tion 1988 (title 42, ch. 21, sec. 1992), Every 
reasonable and proper safeguard has already 
been thrown around the exercise of the right 
of franchise. There is no more reason to 
justify making the Attorney General personal 
counsel for private individuals in matters 
relating to civil rights than there is to assign 
him this novel responsibility in other tor- 
tuous flelds. This, in my judgment, is & 
dangerous innoyation in Federal substantive 
and procedural law. It would place in the 
hands of a partisan Attorney General a dras- 
tic weapon which could too easily be con- 
verted into a sword of oppression. It could 
confederate him with any and-every pressure 
group whose stock in trade is to stir up strife 
and foment litigation. In these proceedings 
instituted by the Attorney General the 
United States would be liable for costs the 
same as a private person.“ You would have 
the anomalous situation of the people of this 
country providing legal counsel for private 
individuals and guaranteeing payment of the 
cost of endless and voluminous litigation. A 
housewife who terminated the services of a 
cook or maid could be summoned under 
threatened penalty of contempt and com- 
pelled to make explanation. The results of 
her cross-examination before the Commission 
could form the basis of a civil action for 
damages brought against her by the Attorney 
General of the United States. You have had 
before you the pathetic and astounding pic- 
ture of the Attorney General beseeching and 
imploring the Congress of the United States 
to place him and his high office in a position 
to, wittingly or unwittingly, become parti- 
ceps criminis with runners and cappers and 
those who would practice barratry, champ- 
erty, and maintenance. 

There has been much said about unwar- 
ranted economic pressures. The very powers 
which you would by this legislation create 
could and, I fear would, become the most 
deadly instrumentality of unwarranted eco- 
nomic pressures ever foisted upon any people. 

The Commission on Civil Rights would 
function hand in glove with the sweeping 
powers of the Attorney General. Every per- 
son summoned before the Commission would 
be, in effect, subjected to the office and func- 
tion of a bill of discovery, That person would 
stand under the dire and coercive threat of 
being amerced in damages through a civil 
suit brought immediately thereafter by the 
Attorney General. Enactment of this legis- 
lation would place in the merciless hands 
of unscrupulous pressure groups a weapon 
of coercion, intimidation and unwarranted 
economic pressures productive of racial dis- 
cord, hatred, and strife of proportions ap- 
palling and inimical to the welfare of the 
Nation. 


THE ADMENISTRATION'S DISTRUST OF STATE 
COURTS—ABOLITION OF ADMINISTRATIVE REM- 
EDIES 


There is no more salutary rule in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence than the requirement for 
the exhaustion of State administrative rem- 
edies before resort to a Federal court. The 
pending proposals provide for its abolition in 
the amendment to the civil rights statutes 
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and the amendment relating to the right to 
vote. 

Instead of abolishing this time honored 
Tule of comity, it should be enlarged to in- 
clude State judicial as well as administra- 
tive remedies. 

It is rule of comity and a rule of common- 
Sense. Wherever parties may have their 
Tights adjudicated and remedies afforded at 
the State level, Federal courts should not 
interfere. The jurisdiction of State courts 
should not be ousted. State courts take due 
Cognizance of Federal questions and con- 
strue and apply their own statutes with due 
regard and respect for the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The writ of certiorari is always avail- 
able with reasonable facility. 

Federal legislation abrogating and render- 
ing ineffectual administrative remedies pro- 
Vided by a State is an unwarranted inter- 
Terence with the orderly process and func- 
tions of State government. It is simply an- 
Other strangling tentacle of the octopus of 

eral encroachment. 

I can only sum it up as a deliberate, open, 
and blatant expression of total lack of faith 
and confidence in the virtue, efficacy, and in- 
tegrity of the State judicial system in par- 

Cular and State government in general. 

Instead of curtailing and limiting Federal 
Jurisdiction already rapidly devouring our 
federated system and reducing the several 
States to inanimate marionettes, it Is pro- 
Posed by this legislation to enlarge it by 
Striking down State law. 

In Virginia it is provided by statute that 
any person denied registration to vote shall 

ve an immediate right to appeal without 
Payment of a writ tax or giving any security 
for costs. The procedure is so simple as to 
Obylate the necessity of employing counsel. 
It is provided that the proceeding shall take 

ence over all other business of the 
Court and shall be heard and determined as 
soon as possible. Judgment in favor of the 
Petitioner entitles him to register at once. 
the judgment be adverse to him, he has 
the right of appeal to the supreme court of 
State. The election machinery of the 
State or locality would not in anywise be 
peded or affected. 

The pending measures before you would 
enable the Commission or the Attorney Gen- 
ral, or both, to harass, disrupt, impede, and 
Sbstruct the State's duly ordained election 
machinery, and would prevent the holding 
of any election at all, thereby denying to 
Others their right to vote and produce gov- 

ental chaos, 

That which is proposed here Is not only 

ng as a matter of policy, but directly con- 
venes the Constitution of the United 
States and in addition defeats the very pur- 
. Pose allegedly sought to be accomplished. 
MEDDLING WITH STATE ELECTIONS 


The proposed amendment relating to the 
Tight to vote reaches farther than ever before 
to an area explicitly reserved by the Con- 
stitution to the States. 
tive of any safeguards, however 
efective they may be, thrown around the 
Exercise of the right to vote by a State, the 
Attorney General, without any limitations, 
may step in and virtually take over. State 
w, remedy, procedure, State right jurisdic- 
ried and authority he may ruthlessly brush 
e. 


Here, no matter of race or discrimination 
ia involved. This represents & bold and un- 
ented arrogation of Federal power in 

Utter and defiant exclusion of the consti- 
tutional rights of a State to regulate and 
administer her 6wn electoral process. Nei- 
ther the 14th nor the 15th amendments are 
e involved. The next step may well be 
dor the Attorney General to prevail upon the 
Supreme Court to invoke its extra-consti- 
tutional doctrine of Federal preemption and 
implied supersession, and hold that Congress 
Ving legislated on the subject of elec- 
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tions for Federal officials has preempted the 
field to the total exclusion of State author- 
ity. 

There is no such thing as a Federal elec- 
tion. There is no Federal election machin- 
ery, and the Constitution authorizes none. 
Every election for any office, high or low, is 
ua State election conducted under the pro- 
visions of State law by State officials and 
State administrative agencies. The Consti- 
tution confers no authority on the Federal 
Government to provide for, conduct, regu- 
late, or administer any election. The Con- 
stitution expressly negates every concept of 
any such authority in the Federal Govern- 
ment and on the contrary makes it abun- 
dantly clear that such authority resides only 
with the States. If this legislation which is 
designed to delve into and interfere with 
the election processes is. necessary and in 
the national interest, let it be accomplished 
through the medium of an amendment to 
the Constitution. Its enactment is nothing 
short of a naked arrogation and usurpation 
of power by the Congress devoid of any sem- 
blance of constitutional sanction or warrant. 
It is not torture of the Constitution; it is 
ultra vires defiance of the Constitution. 

We hear so much prattle today about “the 
supreme law of the land.” It comes from 
those who lift this phrase bodily from its 
constitutional setting and context with no 
consideration for correlative and apposite 
constitutional language. Any enactment and 
any judicial pronouncement which is not 
under the authority of and pursuant to the 
Constitution does not and cannot bear the 
halo of “supreme law of the land.” 

Those who subscribe to or connive at the 
so-called doctrine pf constitutional evolution 
are not only undermining the pillars of our 
constitutional system but are sowing the 
virus of disrespect for the Constitution itself. 

Enactment of this legislation sets the 
stage, opens the door, and invites the Su- 
preme Court to apply the nefarious doctrine 
pronounced by it in Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania v. Steve Nelson on April 2, 1956. 
With full knowledge of the danger ahead and 
the far-reaching implications of the Nelson 
case you will invite the application and ex- 
tension of the doctrine of preemption that 
Congress has occupied the field to the exclu- 
sion of parallel State legislation.” Irrespec- 
tive of the views of the Attorney General, I 
cannot conceive that the Congress intends 
to bring this to pass. 

No pretense has been made that the pend- 
ing proposals find any refuge in the 15th 
amendment. It is totally void of sanction 
under the 14th amendment. That amend- 
ment proscribes State action only. Here, you 
seek to deal with individual rights inter sese. 
The 14th amendment has heretofore been 
amended by the Supreme Court in violation 
of article 5 of the Constitution. Surely the 
Congress will not embark upon another 
amending voyage without submission of the 
issue to the people. 

May I remind you of the language em- 
ployed by a great liberal of commanding 
stature, Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
in Baldwin v. Missouri (281 U. S. 586): 

“I have not yet adequately expressed the 
more than anxiety that I feel at the ever 
increasing scope given to the 14th amend- 
ment in letting down what I believe to be 
the constitutional rights of the States. 
I cannot believe that the amendment was in- 
tended to give us carte blanche to embody 
our economic or moral beliefs in its prohibi- 
tions.” 

Then again Mr. Justice Brandeis in the 
Erie Railroad case: 

“There stands, as a perpetual protest 
against its repetition, the Constitution of the 
United States, which recognizes and pre- 
serves the autonomy and independence of 
the State, independence in their legislative 
and independence in their judicial depart- 
ments. Supervision over either the legis- 
lative or the judicial action of the States is 
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in no case permissible except as to matters 
by the Constitution specifically authorized 
or delegated to the United States. Any in- 
terference with either, except as thus per- 
mitted, is an invasion of the authority of 
the State, and, to that extent, a denial of its 
independence.” 

In order for these measures to find lodg- 
ment in the 14th amendment it would be 
necessary to place a construction thereon 
never contemplated by those who wrote it, 
but in fact expressly rejected by them. 

Judging solely from what has been said 
as a matter of public record in sponsorship 
of this legislation by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives and their cohorts and con- 
federates of the NAACP, the ADA and their 
prototypes it is shockingly punitive in pur- 
pose and design and aimed directly and in- 
sultingly at the Southern States. It was 
not conceived in response to the demands of 
the national interest, but engendered in 
hate and motivated by political expediency. 

In opposing a measure similar in nature 
that great Republican statesman from Idaho, 
Senator William E. Borah, speaking in the 
Senate of January 7, 1938, said in reference 
to the Southern States: 

“These States are not to be pilloried and 
condemned. without a full presentation of 
the nature of the task which fate and cir- 
cumstances imposed upon them, and not 
without a complete record as to the weight 
and difficulty of the task, what has been 
done, and with what good faith it has been 
met. I shall contend that the southern 
people have met the race problem and dealt 
with it with greater patience, greater tol- 
erance, greater intelligence, and greater suc- 
cess than any people in recorded history, 
dealing with a problem of similar nature.” 

This problem was in the process of pro- 
gressive and constructive solution in a spirit 
of mutual good will and in promotion of 
amity and concord between the two races. 
The course which this legislation will shape 
and direct will destroy much of the salutary 
gain already made and accentuate and 
stimulate the gravity and difficulty of a solu- 
tion in the days ahead. 

The following statement from President 
Coolidge is a logical and annihilative answer 
to the pending proposals: 

“It is too much to assume that because an 
abuse exists it is the business of the National 
Government to provide a remedy. The pre- 
sumption should be that it is the business 
of local and State governments. Such na- 
tional action results in encroaching upon 
the salutary independence of the States and 
by undertaking to supersede their natural 
authority fills the land with bureaus and 
departments which are undertaking to do 
what it is impossible for them to accomplish, 
and brings our whole system of government 
into disrespect and disfavor. 

“The Nation is inclined to d alto- 
gether too much both the functions and the 
duties of the State. They are much more 
than subdivisions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are also endowed with sover- 
eignty in their own right.” 

Nor do I consider it ever Inappropriate or 
untimely to invoke the sage counsel of Wood- 
row Wilson: 

“Moral and soċial questions originally left 
to the seyeral States for 3 ah be 
drawn into the field of Federal authority only 
at the expense of the self-dependence and 
efficiency of the several communities of which 
our complex body politic is made up. 

“Paternal morals enforced by the judgment 
and choices of the central authority at Wash- 
ington do not and cannot create vital habits 
or methods of life unless sustained by local 
opinion and purpose, local prejudice and 
convenience—unless supported by local con- 
venience and interest; and only communities 
capable of taking care of themselves will, 
taken together, constitute a nation capable of 
vital action and control. 
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“You cannot atrophy the parts without 
atrophying the whole.“ * It is the al- 
chemy of decay.” (Constitutional Govern- 
ment of the United States, 1956.) 

This legislation repudiates the counsel, 
wisdom, and experience of the great and hal- 
lowed dead who practiced what they preached 
and are revered by the country they served. 

Many of us, with faith and hope, were led 
to believe that President Eisenhower drew 
inspiration, strength, and wisdom from them 
when he made and often repeated this state- 
ment to the American people: 

“I want to see maintained the constitu- 
tional relationship between the Federal-and 
State Governments, for if the States lose 
their meaning, our entire system of govern- 
ment loses its meaning and the next step is 
the rise of the centralized national state in 
which the seeds of autocracy can take root 
and grow. We will see that the legitimate 
rights of the States and local communities 
are respected. We will not reach into the 
States and take from them their powers and 
responsibility to serve our citizens." 

To me the record demonstrates the in- 
escapable and irrefutable conclusion that the 
present leadership preaches one course of ac- 
tion and basic philosophy but advocates and 
practices its direct antithesis. 


The Direction of Our Gratitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Dr. Liston Pope, 
dean of Yale Divinity School, as it ap- 
peared in the February 2, 1957, issue of 
Protestant Church Life: 

Tue DIRECTION OF OUR GRATITUDE 
(By Dr. Liston Popé, dean of Yale Divinity 

School, written in the interest of thè 1957 
one great hour of sharing United Appeal 
for overseas relief, reconstruction, and re- 
habilitation, through which our churches 
support their programs to aid the hungry, 
homeless, and destitute abroad) 

It is customary—as we give thanks to God 
for our blessings—for us to look backward. 

We give thanks for safe conduct through 
the year that is past, for a bountiful harvest 
stored against the long winter, and for other 
evidences of prosperity. We look back with 
gratitude even far beyond the year that is 
past—back across centuries to those coloniz- 
ers who first came to these shores. 

We are grateful to these our forbears for 
the rugged perseverance with which they 
laid the cornerstones of a great civilization, 
and for sterling traits they built into the 
American character. 

It is entirely appropriate that we should 
look backward gratefully. We are the heirs 
of great riches from times past. A vast con- 
tinent has contributed to us her wealth. A 
dozen generations of men and women, from 
nearly every land on earth, from many races 
and religious faiths, have toiled here in one 
common dream: that men should be free 
and secure and unafraid. * 

We the the most fortunate people on 
earth—among the very few fortunate peoples 
in a miserable world, We are easily tempted 
to become somewhat smug, to assume that 
TS greatly blessed because of our superior 

e. 


In our more thoughful moments we know 
that our blessings for the most part have 
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been earned by others than ourselves. They 
have been won by the toil and devotion of 
many generations. They have been pre- 
served by the valor, and the death, of mil- 
lions who have gone forth to battle—and not 
even a majority of them were Americans. 

By the supreme dedication of many others 
who fought for their homes, our homes too 
have been kept intact.. We are debtors to 
& vast host of men and women from many 
lands who have given us their sons and 
daughters for the terrors of war and the pur- 
suits of peace. 

Most of all we are debtors to God, who 
gave all the riches of farm and field, of min- 
erals and rivers, from which our riches have 
been created. We give thanks to Him, for 
He is the giver of every good gift. 

When we attempt to give thanks to our 
benefactors, we are often thwarted. The 
Pilgrims, Puritans, Cavaliers, and all the 
others who joined in founding America live 
only in memory, and they cannot be thanked. 

And all those whose kindnesses and help 
along the years have brought us as individ- 
uals to this hour—parents, teachers, friends 
of the long past—how can they be thanked, 
when so many are gone from the earthly 
realm? 

If this is true for us as individuals, how 
much more is it true for us as heirs of man- 
kind. Many of our most precious gifts have 
come from men and women forever name- 
less. 

Some of the greatest inventors are com- 
pletely unknown—those dawn-age men who 
first devised the wheel, and tamed fire, and 
produced agriculture; who invented worship, 
and surmiged that men lived on after death, 
and first whispered, stumblingly and fear- 
fully, the awesome name 6f God. These lie 
in unmarked graves, forgotten save in the 
scrolls of God. 

For perhaps half a million years they have 
come and gone, these to whom we owe near- 
ly everything, but to whom we can repay 
nothing. We are a part of all they have been 
and done, and debtors to them all, yet we 
cannot thank them. 

But our primary obligation, after all, 18 
not to those who have gone before. It is to 
those of every race and nation who travel 
with us and those who shall come after us. 
Gratitude is always owed to the past, but 
most often must be paid to the future. 

As individuals we can show our gratitude 
by seeking to serve the needs of our neigh- 
bors and our neighbors’ children as well as 
our own, 

And as a nation we demonstrate our spirit 
of thankfulness by serving a distraught 
world. 

America has in the past always been a na- 
tion with a frontier. First it was the geo- 
graphical frontier on the west. That con- 
quered, there rose the new frontier of indus- 
trial expansion still being explored after 
decades of remarkable achievement. 

Now we face our third great frontier: that 
of helping to raise a broken humanity from 
poverty, from despair into hope, from dark- 
ness into light. 

Our résponse as a world leader thus far 
has been based largely on enlightened self- 
interest. The events of the last 30 years 
have shown that communism thrives on hu- 
man misery; to win the present struggle 
against communism we must help other na- 
tions to become secure and prosperous. 

We say we are grateful for our heritage. 
But the gratitude if real must produce a dis- 
position to settle our accounts with the 
future. 

We honor our forbears most by extending 
their quest for freedom and their loyalty to 
faith in God into the decades that lle ahead. 
This is true even of our greatest debt, our 
indebtedness for life itself and for hope of 
life redeemed and eternal—an indebtedness 
we can never pay to Him who is our creator 
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and our God. How can we thank Him for 
all His mercies? 

What does He need, what does He lack. 
that we could do Him honor? If we love 
Him, we can feed His sheep. Many of them 
are hungry, homeless, hopeless, at this hour. 

In service to them—giving thanks to God 
himself by ministering “unto the least of 
these my brethren“ —we find a true direc- 
tion for our gratitude for the bounty with 
which His Divine Providence has favored us. 

The 1957 one great hour of sharing will be 
observed in most participating churches on 
March 31. 


Address by J. N. Robertson, President, 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
at the Second Annual Convention of 


~ the National Crushed Limestone Insti- 


tute, Inc., Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C., January 24, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr, FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor I include an ad- 
dress delivered by J. N. Robertson, presi- 
dent, American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion, at the second annual convention of 
the National Crushed Limestone Insti- 
‘tute, Inc., held at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., on January 24, 1957: 

Mr. President, Captain Curtiss, ladies and 
gentlemen, this morning, when I had the 
privilege of seeing this movie that was shown, 
it took me back several years. From 1925 
until 1941, I was assistant construction engi- 
neer and construction engineer for the Dis- 
trict government. It made me feel proud to 
see the work that was being done in that 
film and felt that I would like to be back in 
the construction business instead of sitting 
behind a desk. I believe that you fellows in 
the field really are the ones that are getting 
the work done. 

I am happy to appear on your program 
this morning. I have seen many of my 
friends from the Bureau of Public Roads here 
today as well as members of this association. 
I would like to discuss with you the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association, its alms and 
objectives. I would also like to tell you 
briefly some of the accomplishments of this 
organization toward the betterment of the 
Nation’s highways. 

We have before us a tremendous new 
highway improvement program to be accom- 
plished. The truth is that no a single seg- 
ment of the highway industry can expedite 
this gigantic highway program that looms 
ahead, but the combined segments of the 
industry can, and that is where the American 
Road Builders’ Association enters the pic- 
ture. 

The American Road Builders’ Association 
is the national association representing all 
segments of the industry. This organiza- 
tion is not new by any means, as its thou- 
sands of members well know. ARBA has, in 
fact, grown up with motor transportation; 
it was organized in 1902 under the name of 
American Road Makers, 

For more than half a century, ARBA has 
earnestly fostered a continuing and adequate 
highway program on a financially sound 
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basis, and it has insisted on better and safer 
highways and streets to accommodate the 
improved design and increased numbers of 
motor vehicles. At the same time, ARBA 
has helped impress on the general public 
the interwoven relationship between good 
Toads and the physical, social and economic 
gain of America, 

The American Road Builders’ Association 
is composed of eight separate divisions—each 
made up of members whose interests lie 
Principally within a well-defined field of the 
industry, Each division enjoys equal priv- 
Ueges and functions under its own bylaws. 

I would like at this time to explain to 
You briefly the eight divisions to which I 
have just referred. 

The county and local roads division em- 
braces local officials concerned with the ad- 
Ministration, finance, construction and 
Maintenance of the vast mileage of second- 
ary and farm-to-market roads. This division 
establishes and maintains relationships with 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the State high- 
Way departments, and the counties. It also 
Promotes the raising of standards in local 
Toad administration and increasing the effi- 
ciency of operation. 

The educational division opens its mem- 

Tship to faculty members, while organized 
groups of engineering students are admitted 
as student chapters upon proper certifica- 
tion by college officials, Student members 
Pay only nominal dues of $1 a year, but are 
entitled to receive all association publica- 
tiong and other services. This division was 
Created to improve highway engineering cur- 
Ticula; to encourage field experience along 
With academic training; to promote a close 
relationship between highway engineering 
Schools and highway engineer organizations, 
as well as industry. Another major objec- 

ve of this division is to encourage engineer- 

students to enter the highway profession 
ladies and gentlemen, that is a very 
Serious thing at this time, as you know. We 
ve got to get the boys interested in be- 
Coming highway engineers. 

The manufacturers division sponsors the 
World-famous Road Show and performs a 
Unique and valuable service for its mem- 

ip composed of manufacturers of con- 
Struction machinery and all of its compo- 
Rents. This division has won special acclaim 
for its annual studies on the capacity of the 
equipment manufacturing industry to carry 
Sut increased highway construction pro- 
Brams, of which I will speak in more detail 
& little later. The manufacturers division 
formally constituted as the Construction 
Industry Manufacturers Association. You 
all know that and have seen it. 

The engineering and financing division is 
a new division composed of consulting en- 
Bineers and engineering firms, banking 
houses and allied interests who are vital com- 
Ponents to the advancement of the new road- 
building program. This division promotes 
the practical application of research find- 

gs and other technical data to encourage 

Proved construction tnd maintenance 
Methods and better utilization of materials 
and equipment. The engineering and fi- 
Nancing division supplies data, based on 
ARBA's 30 technical committees, on the use 
Of new engineering techniques in the design 
and construction of roads and in the use 
Sf new electronic devices. It also super- 
Vises publication of frequent technical bul- 
letins and research reports. 

The Pan American division is composed 
Of engineers, officials, and contractors from 

tin American countries. In addition, many 
United States contractors, export depart- 
ments of manufacturers, export agencies, 
and professional engineering firms have 
Memberships in this division. A principal 
alm of the Pan American division is to pro- 
ride a continuous, beneficial exchange of 

cal information between United States 
und Pan American engineers and road- 
builders, 
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The municipal and airport division in- 
cludes city and airport engineers and officials 
concerned with the design, construction, and 
maintenance of city streets, expressways and 
airport paving. Technical studies by com- 
mittees cover engineer design, construction, 
and maintenance techniques and use of ma- 
terials, as well as administration, finance, 
economics, and street traffic. The coordi- 
nated relationships between Federal, State, 
city, and county officials make a major con- 
tribution to the efficiency of the planning 
and the execution of the work. 

The contractors division is composed of 
affiliated State highway contractor organi- 
zations and individual contractor members. 
It promotes and encourages the use of the 
contract method in road construction. I 
would like to point out that here in the 
District of Columbia all of the work is done 
under the contract system including the 
maintenance and repair of our city streets. 
We have been doing that for the last 15 
years and have found it very economical. 
Also it takes some of the headaches from 
the highway official and gives it to the con- 
tractor. We get much more work done be- 
cause the contractor is efficient in his opera- 
tion. Such efficiency results in better prices. 

This division also assists through coopera- 
tive committees in development of specifi- 
cations and standards; acts as spokesman 
for the highway-contracting industry before 
Federal agenices; operates a Washington in- 
quiry service to assist contractors in dealings 
with Government agencies; conducts a full- 
time fleld service; and offers low-rate group 
insurance to contractors. 

The last division of this association is 
the materials and services division which 
consists of members who furnish materials 
and seryices used in highway construction, 
maintenance, and operation; producers of 
materials, service organizations; and tech- 
nical services; including bonding and insur- 
ance. We have expanded since you last 
heard about the American Road Builders, and 
now include the whole cross section of the 
industry. - 

This division maintains close contact with 
Federal agencies and with national organi- 
gations and conducts continuing studies 
dealing with design standards and material 
specifications. At the annual ARBA con- 
ventions, this division sponsors a national 
exhibit of highway materials, supplies, and 
services. There was one little phrase that 
caught me and I would like to repeat it, 
These material boys are having a show within 
a show and it will be really a show. 

The initial task-force studies of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders Association, relating to 
the capacity of industry, were started back 
in 1954, in anticipation of a vastly accelerated 
highway program. Findings of our task- 
force studies have been presented to the 
President's Highway Advisory Committee. 
Request to make this study was made by 
the President's Highway Advisory Committee. 

These findings were also presented to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Roads and to the 
House Committee on Public Works, first in 
the spring of 1955 and again in 1956, in 
connection with the pending Federal Aid 
Highway Act. f 

The first time that we appeared, Mr. S. 
Howard Brown was chairman of task force 
No. 3 on construction. Hal Sours was chair- 
man of task force No. 1 on planning and 
design, and Fred Salditt was chairman of 
task force No. 4 on construction machinery 
and equipment. ARBA published two task 
force reports with the assistance of Mr. 
Curtiss, Mr. Radzikowski, and other officials 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. I would like 
to state that the other member of our task 
force committee was Mr. A. T. Goldbeck, 
who was chairman of the task force No. 2 
on materials and supplies. 

The first year that these studies were 
published, they were used by congressional 
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committees and by practically everyone in 
the highway industry. After the proposed 
highway bill was first defeated in the House, 
and because considerable time had expired 
since the first task force studies were made, 
it was felt to be of great importance that 
these original studies be remade and brought 
up to date. 

Consequently, ARBA once again began 
work on the task force reports under the 
chairmanship of the same gentlemen who 
had made the first studies, and when we 
appeared for the second time before the 
House and Senate, we were able to present 
to them the latest information on the ability 
of all segments of the highway industry to 
carry out this tremendous long-range high- 
way program on a national basis, 

These studies are available in pamphlet 
form and can be obtained from the road 
builders, 3 

I want to thank Mr. Curtiss for his help 
on these reports and on all of our other 
projects. As president of ARBA and as 
Director of Highways for the District, I have 
worked closely with the Bureau. I have 
never worked with a finer group of men. I 
also want to thank Mr. Brown who so ably 
assisted us the last time we were up on 
The Hill, 

The American Road Builders’ Association 
again exerted its traditional leadership on 
January 9 and 10 when it responded to a 
request of the United States Senate for 
authenticated data on the readiness and 
capability of all branches of the highway in- 
dustry to move ahead on time on the new 
national roadbuilding program. The specific 
inquiry came from the Senate Committee 
on Public Works through hearings called by 
Senator ALBERT Gore, of Tennessee, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Roads. We 
were very fortunate because quite a few 
congressional Members were there. The first 
day of the hearings approximately 12 or 14 
Members were there; the next day there 
weren't as many but the last two days an 
average of 8 to 10 attended. That isa 
average to have that many interested in 
what you have to say. They are all so busy 
and have so many other things to do they 
sometimes like to read about it when they 
are at home and not able to attend meetings. 
We did have good representation and were 
able to present the story for the highway 
industry. 

Good progress has been made by the high- 
way industry in expanding its production 
facilities to meet the requirements of the 
new highway program, We are confident in 
the ability of the roadbullding industry to 
proceed with the accelerated rate of con- 
struction with maximum efficiency and 
economy. I say that with a great deal of 
feeling for I know that the highway industry 
can do the job. There has never been any 
doubt in my mind and there isn’t any today. 

At this point, I would like especially to 
commend the Bureau of Public Roads for 
the fine cooperation they have shown in 
dealing with the State highway departments 
and the highway industry, It is a splendid 
example of the historic policy of cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment in road building matters. 

Now, I believe there is a subject that I 
was asked to talk about in the beginning. 
Mr. Koch said, Would you say a few words 
about the association? Really, we want to 
hear about that motion picture you are 
going to put out.” 

I would like to tell you, of a proposed 
project of ARBA consisting of a 16-millimeter 
color sound motion picture, to run for ap- 
proximately 28 minutes. The main objective 
of this motion picture is to show the latest 
developments in highway engineering, with 
the thought in mind that we could increase 
the interest of college students in highway 
engineering as a profession. The picture 
would show how aerial photography, photo- 
grammetry, digital computers, photographic 
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reproduction, and various other forms af 
electronics, have all been adapted to high- 
way engineering. à 

We want to show the taxpayer how the 
highway dollars is going to be spent; that it 
is to be spent through competitive bidding 
by qualified contractors with the spectfica- 
tions prepared under State highway supervi- 
sion and under standards established by the 
Bureau of Public Roads with the award of the 
contract being made to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder. 

It is our intention to show that the high- 
way dollar is being efficiently spent by dem- 
onstrating the latest techniques in highway 
construction and the latest developments in 
highway construction equipment. 

The film is to be completely free of com- 
mercials. The people who will join in its 
sponsorship will be doing so as a public 
service with the thought in mind that by 
advancing the cause of industry, they will 
get their profits from the assured volume of 
work which will be forthcoming under the 
accelerated program, provided, of course, that 
there are no obstacles. 

Another point which we expect to stress in 
this film concerns the characteristics of the 
Interstate System, that is, the limited access 
of controlled access characteristics. We ex- 

to show the safety aspects of such a 
highway, and how it is expected to result in 
a marked reduction in fatalities and per- 
sonal injuries. Also, it is our desire to bring 
out the economic impact on an area by the 
type of highway running through it and to 
show how this type of highway converts 
miles into minutes and makes possible de- 
velopments for industrial, residential, or 
commercial uses in areas that were hereto- 
fore undesirable for such purposes. 

This film, which will cost between $60,000 
and $75,000 is intended to show the step-by- 
step construction of the modern highway, in 
not too great detail, but in sufficient detail 
so that an engineering student can look at 
this picture and feel that he has been given 
a visual textbook on highway construction. 
The film must also be entertaining enough 
so that it will be of interest to meetings of 
various local groups such as the Rotary Club, 
Kiwanis Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade, just to mention a few. 

With the new highway program on the 
books, we look forward to a continuing period 
of high activity in the field. According to 
ARBA Task Force studies, there is no ques- 
tion as to the ability of the aggregate pro- 
duction industry to support the anticipated 
increases in this program. For every billion 
doliars of construction, we need more than 
76 million tons of aggregate. If we expand 
trom five to eight and one-half billion dollars 

year, then we can anticipate for each 
billion dollars increase, some 75 million tons 
of aggregate. In 1956, the aggregate require- 
ment was approximately 540 million tons, 
which will be increased to approximately 800 
millions tons when we reach the ultimate 
rate of 68 ½ billion per year. 

In closing I would like to mention briefiy 
the 1957 ARBA Road Show and Convention 
to be held in Chicago, III., January 28th 
through February 2d. I am happy that the 
National Crushed Limestone Institute, Inc., 
has seen fit to set up a booth at this road 
show and to exhibit its product. It is my 
hope that as many of you as possible plan 
to attend this most fabulous road show in 
the history of the country and to visit the 
booth of the National Crushed Limestone 
Institute. 

Ladies and gentleman, I appreciate the 
opportunity afforded me today to discuss the 
American Road Builders’ Association, of 
which it has been my extreme honor to have 
been president for the past 2 years. I trust 
that the information which I have just pre- 
sented will give you a better understanding 
of the composition, aims and objectives of 

this national highway association toward 
providing safer and better roads for America. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
i- Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
on civil-rights legislation as delivered to 
the Subcommittee on Civil Rights of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary: 
STATEMENT or Hon. JOHN F. SHELLEY, F'FTH 

District OF CALIFORNIA, TO THE SU con- 

MITTEE ON Crvm RIGHTS, House OF REP- 

RESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 25, 1957 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee on Civil Rights, let me first ex- 
press my thanks for the courtesy you have 
shown in arranging for me to appear before 
you today, and also to compliment you on the 
thoroughgoing manner in which you are pro- 
ceeding in your study of the vital problem of 
assuring that none of our fellow citizens are 
denied the civil rights guaranteed them by 
the Constitution. Certainly when legislation 
is reported by this subcommittee no one can 
rightfully say that any aspect of the problem 
has been ignored, nor that full weight has 
not been given to all shades of opinion, pro 
and con. Because of my own lifelong efforts 
in support of equal opportunity for all races 
and creeds I have followed closely the prog- 
ress of these hearings and those in previous 
Congresses. It is a tremendously good feel- 
ing to know that at last we seem to be near- 
ing the goal of congressional action to chart 
such a course. 

For my own part I have long believed that 
the United States, at a peak never reached 
by any nation in the history of the world, 
faces but two really crucial problems, and 
they are interrelated. The one is the relent- 
less fight against world communism; the 
other the elimination of second-class citizen- 
ship as applied to any segment of our people 
by force of law or custom. As long as such 
discrimination exists In this land, based on 
group antagonisms rather than an evalua- 
tion of the individual as he stands on his 
own two feet, so long shall we be morally 
disunited and subject to the divisive threat 
of subversive forces. 

We do not have to prove the existence of 
the problem. What we do have to prove is 
that we are looking for an honest solution. 
Left to themselves the States and local com- 
munities have failed, and we might as well 
admit it. And I speak not only of the South 
but of countless communities in the North 
as well—Detroit, where a critical problem is 
right now receiving the attention of the 
press; Chicago, New York, the Southwest, 
where Americans of Mexican ancestry are 
subject to the same type of treatment as Ne- 
groes in the South; and even my own area, 
the west coast, to some degree. > 

The executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has also failed to use either the le- 
gal means now given it under discretionary 
authority, or the moral force of the Presi- 
dency to act against the evil. Where the ad- 
ministrative will is weak or subject to politi- 
cal opportunism, it is the inherent duty of 
the Congress to provide through laws which 
say “shall” and not “nay” the force which 
will implement the constitutional guaran- 
ties with which we are now concerned. The 
Constitution which guarantees to the States 
certain rights, does not guarantee them the 
right to do wrong. It does, however, contain 
in its preamble a guparanty of an overriding 

urpose to establish justice and to promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings 
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of liberty to all citizens, white, black, brown. 
yellow, or red, and it is that purpose we must 
now implement. 7 

The legislation now before this subcom- 
mittee will let us take a long stride in the 
right direction. Your distinguished chalr- 
man and the equally distinguished ranking 
Republican member have both contributed 
much to clarifying the issues involved. By 
the legislation they have drafted they have 
charted a practical course for us to follow in 
beginning to right the wrongs under which 
generations.of our fellow citizens have suf- 
fered. I personally believe that the Celler 
bill, H. R. 2145, because of the more explicit 
guide lines it lays down, should serve as the 
basis upon which the subcommittee acts. 

The establishment of a Commission on 
Civil Rights to serve as an authoritative body 
for studying the legal and moral issues, and 
for formulating executive policy and recom~, 
mendations is an absolute essential in bring- 
ing the executive branch of the Government 
to a proper exercise of its functions. As ® 
counterpart in the Congress, the provision 
for a Joint Congressional Committee on Civil 
Rights in the Celler bill is also n 
lest we tend to delegate too much of our re- 
sponsibility to the executive authorities. A 
third requirement in setting up the legisla- 
tive and administrative framework needed 
for active operations in the civil-rights field 
is provided for in the establishment of a Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of Jus- 
tice. Such a new division will lay the proper 
stress on these functions of our law-enforce- 
ment ageneies, functions which have been 
sadly neglected heretofore. Fourth, the Fed- 
eral courts must be granted clear and unde- 
niable jurisdiction over civil-rights viols- 
tions if the framework we set up is to be 
complete. 

However, it must be remembered that these 
provisions of the bills now before the sub- 
committee provide only a framework. If the 
legislative structure is to be complete, we 
must gird that framework with a definite 
body of principles and definitions upon which 
toact. The protection of the right to politi- 
cal participation and of other civil rights pro- 
vided in the Celler bill, and the criminal 
penalties authorized for violations of these 
rights, are, it seems to me, an absolute mini- 
mum for our present purposes. Certainly 
there are other forms of discrimination wide- 
ly practiced, such as that in the field of em- 
ployment, to which attention must be given- 
But we must in deference to the great dif- 
ference of views in so many of these prob- 
lems, and because of the practical impossi- 
bility of immediate agreement on all phases, 
be content with a beginning almed at the 
more basic discrimmations, 

I certainly agree with those who contend 
that mere passage of a law, however com- 
prehensive, will not automatically solve the 
complex problems of racial discrimination. 
nor bring a new era of good feeling overnight. 
The deep-seated social attitudes and customs 
with which we are dealing are not that easily 
uprooted. We must be wary of any tendency 
to feel that once the job is begun it will 
finish itself, Automation has not yet reached 
that stage of development. The unhappy 
experience with the 18th amendment should 
be an example to us in this regard. There- 
fore, I feel quite strongly that we must be 
tolerant of intolerance to a degree at least 
in the initial stages of this vast undertaking. 
We must look to other measures than the 
law for a real and final solution of the 
unhappy problem. 

In the last analysis, education must pro- 
vide the answer. By that I mean not only 
providing book learning for those to whom 
it is now denied, but education in the deeper 
sense. We must educate ourselves to a full 
understanding and acceptance of the Golden 
Rule as it applies to our human relations 
with our fellow man. We must not attempt 
to force acceptance of a principle where w® 
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Ourselves are not willing to practice it. We 
Must. in short, use “deliberate speed" in mov- 
ing toward our goal of true brotherhood, but 
We must begin to move toward that goal. I 

ve that our education has now reached 

Stage where a fruitful beginning is in 
Order through the legislative processes. For 
that reason, I urge the subcommittee to bring 
gut a bill which will let us take the first step. 


Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
TUary 16, 39 years ago, Lithuania threw 
ff the shackles of czarist brutality and 
i imed her independence. For the 

Ollowing 22 years, every February 16 
pes joyfully celebrated by the Lithuan- 
People. 
It was natural and proper that these 
ree people proudly observed every inde- 
ence day. Each year found Lithu- 
growing in all the attributes that 
Makes a free nation strong. Through 
Creative energy of her people Lithu- 
ania became a progressive independent 
democratic republic. With freedom there 
Naturally followed internal consolida- 
k n. Industrial establishments grew in 
umber. Socially, great strides were 
made to insure the health and general 
Welfare of the people. Rapid progress 
8 also made in education. Politically, 
of ania became a respected member 
the international community. 
of OWever, now, on the 39th anniversary 
independence, Lithuania is no longer 
8 Nevertheless Lithuanians through- 

t the world still commemorate this 
Slorious day. 
tie tortunately, today, the people in 
it in enslaved nation will have to mark 

their hearts. For the past 17 years, 
opet oppression has prevented any 
Pen celebration of this day. 
wee onsequently, it rests with the free 
Poke transmit hope and Aspen ce 
on this occasion. It is especial 
— that the United States, the 
der of the free world, speak for these 
enced Lithuanians. It is just that we 
fan oo remind these brave Lithuan- 
aut that we have not forgotten their 
th fring. It is also just that we assure 
tome bersecuted people that we will con- 
w to renounce the fraudulent incor- 
ration of Lithuania into the Soviet 
8 Ken: and continue to demand the right 
all people to choose the form of gov- 
ent under which they will live. 
Liane American people will not rest until 
m huania once more is master of her 
i fate. We will not sit idly by as long 
any nation with such an historical 
ge of independence remains en- 


h The recent events in Hungary perhaps. 
das provided us with an opportunity to 
mc oppressed peoples. This revo- 
p n is indicative of the unrest that is 

reading throughout the Communist- 
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controlled world. Accordingly, it might 


be the opportune time to negotiate with 


Russia on the satellite problem. 

With this in mind I recently joined 
with 10 other Democrats in offering Pres- 
ident Eisenhower a plan for achieving 
the peaceful liberation of the satellite 
countries. This plan would provide a 
startling point for negotiation with the 
Soviet Union. Briefly, the plan included 
the demilitarization of the area between 
the Rhine and Soviet Russia; interna- 
tional guaranties of constitutional liber- 
ties in the liberated nations; and eco- 
nomic aid to promote regional federation 
and economic integration. 

I think it is appropriate on the anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence that 
we Americans remind the captive Lithu- 
anian people that we have not become 
reconciled to their fate. The plan that 
was submitted to the President is evi- 
dence that we are constantly trying to 
find a solution to the satellite problem. 
We assure the Lithuanian people that 
we will continue to work for conditions 
that will eventually lead to their 
freedom. 


Winning Articles in Freedom Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
herewith inserting with my own remarks, 
a story from the Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil of Council Bluffs, Iowa, about its 
editor, Mr. A. M. Piper, and a student of 
the Abraham Lincoln High School of 
that city, Miss Donna Reed, both of 
whom won freedom awards. I congratu- 

te them most highly. 

a ha newspaper story and winning edi- 

torials follow: 

EDITOR PIPER, ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
Gm. WIN FREEDOMS AWARDS 

Two Council Bluffs writers have received 
major awards in the annual Freedoms Foun- 
dation contest for editoriais on the American 
way of life. They were: 

A. M. Piper, editor of the Nonpareil since 


7 Donna Read, a senior at Abraham 
Lincoln High School. 

The entries rated $100 prizes and George 
Washington honor medals. They were 
judged under separate classifications for pro- 
fessional and high-school journalists. 

VALLEY FORGE CEREMONY 


The foundation made the announcement 
Friday during special Washington's Birthday 
ceremonies at Valley Forge, Pa. 

Mr. Piper named his editorial “Our Con- 
stitution Will Not Maintain Itself." It was 
printed February 10, 1956. 

Miss Read, 18, is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, Ben Read, of Neola. Her piece, entitled 
“Are Freedoms Privileges?” was in the A. L. 
Echoes on October 26, 1956. She was news 
editor for the publication last semester. 

“In the chaotic conditions that have pre- 
vailed in recent years,” Mr. Piper stressed, 
“many Americans have forgotten they must 
earn, over and over again, the rights guaran- 
teed to them by their Constitution.” 
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Miss Read developed the theme: "As free- 
doms are privileges, they are also responsi- 
bilities.” 

The editorials are reprinted in full on page 
2. Other awards made throughout the 
United States also appear on that page. 


WINNING ARTICLES IN FREEDOM TEST 


(Evtror’s Nore.—These editorials won 
Freedoms Foundation awards Friday for two 
Council Bluffs writers.) 

(By A. M. Piper, editor, the Nonpareil) 

We look at the Constitution of the United 
States with pride. We regard it as a fulfill- 
ment of man’s yearning for liberty, for au- 
thority which respects and’ permits human 
dignity. It symbolizes the overthrow of 
tyranny, the recognition of our rights as 
citizens of a Republie., 

If one were to read the constitution of the 
Soviet Union, he might think, “What a hayen 
of paradise. All these rights the people of 
Russia have. All the equity, all the justice. 
What a fortunate people!” 

The Russian experience demonstrates what 
we ought never to forget—that a constitu- 
tion is just a document. 

It is only a promise. Words by themselves 
can be nothing but promises. 

Since our Constitution, like that of Russia, 
Is only a promise, its value depends upon 
those who are charged with carrying out its 
provisions. 

Unless the American people elect officials 
who translate words into deeds, our Consti- 
tution is only a lot of words inscribed on a 
piece of parchment. 

But our Constitution is more than a prom- ' 
ise made to people. It is also a promise made 
by the people. 

The Constitution brings us benefits but 
it also brings us duties and obligations. 

In the chaotic conditions that have pre- 
valled in recent years many Americans have 
forgotten they must earn over and over again 
the rights guaranteed to them by their Con- 
stitution. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who said after 
the constitutional convention adjourned 
that it gave us a Republic, “if we could keep 
it.” 

We have kept it pretty well through the 
years but the trend is to repose more respon- 
sibility in the Federal Government and less 
in the States and the people. 

Certain features of the Bill of Rights are 
ignored by seekers of Government benefits. 

If we are not vigllant in defense of our 
rights we may lose them without realizing 
whatis happening. We must always remem- 
ber that these rights will not perpetuate 
themselves. 

The United States will continue to be a 
great nation only so long as the people main- 
tain the rights guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution. 

(By Miss Donna Reed, senior at Abraham 
Lincoln High School) 


In order that we might have freedom our 
forefathers fought and died. However, we 
as Americans often take our rights and privi- 
leges for granted. Yet we would be the first 
to complain if they were denied us. 

It is a privilege to enjoy these rights. As 
we practice the religion of our choice, speak 
the words of our thoughts, or meet in a 
group, we should think of those who are less 
fortunate. Some cannot even own property, 
move about as they please, or assemble with- 
out government supervision, restriction, or 
both. Think about these rights, examine 
them, and be conscious and appreciative of 
them. 

As freedoms are privileges, they are also 
responsibilities, When we speak against in- 
justices, we must remember not to defame. 
The right to worship as we please must be 
allowed everyone, not just us, Sometimes 
it is necessary for officials to place restric- 
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tions on some, freedoms, such as privacy in 
our own homes and to move freely at home 
and abroad. It is only fair to accept restric- 
tions as they are placed upon us for the 
benefit and safety of all concerned, 

So stop a minute, think of these great 
opportunities, and remember our privileges 
are also responsibilities, 


One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents Buys 
5 Gallons of Water in Dry Dallas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article which appeared in yesterday’s 
edition of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

This article points up in a dramatic 
way the impact families have suffered 
and are suffering in numerous communi- 
ties where domestic water shortages are 
experienced. 

The problem is both acute and grow- 
ing throughout an increasing area of our 
country. The bills introduced by Sena- 
tor Jonnson of Texas and myself aim at 
providing a practical means of helping 

State and local governments to solve 
these shortages. 
To SLAKE a 7-Year Tinusr: $1.25 Buys 5 
GALLONS OF WATER IN Dry DALLAS 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

Dattas.—Here in this drought-stricken 
city is a preview of conditions which could 
exist in the Washington area if the waters 
of the Potomac are not cleaned up and con- 
served. 

Front windows of chain grocery stores are 
filled with displays most likely to draw pass- 
ersby inside. These displays are not luscious 
tropical fruits or fancy commodities from the 
North, but 5-gallon jugs full of water. They 
sell like hotcakes for $1.25 plus a $1.50 deposit 
on the bottle. The price was 50 cents a gal- 
lon before recent raihs temporarily alleviated 
the situation. 

For decades, Dallas depended on a munici- 
pal lake for its drinking water. Then came 
the drought, which is now extending into 
its seventh year. Lake Dallas has all but 
gone dry. To siphon more from it would 
kill the fish and make the remaining water 
unpotable. . 

In its desperation, Dallas looked to the 
Red River. This fabled stream, celebrated 
in cowboy ballads, courses through salt flats 
and separates Texas from Oklahoma, From 
it, water was brought at great expense more 
than 100 miles into the city’s system. 

This expedient did not prove satisfactory. 
What came out of the taps was so brackish 
that it brought nausea to the drinker. It 
killed the grass when sprinkled on long- 
parched lawns. It ruined the finish on auto- 
mobiles and corroded air-conditioning sys- 
tems. 

Distillation plants have sprung up over 
the city and the precious fluid in the big 
demijohns is being quickly snatched up by 
those who can afford the price. 

Hydraulic engineers, backed by rich oll- 
men, recently made a perfectly serious pro- 
posal to lay a giant conduit from Texas to 
the Great Lakes. They figured on receiving 
some Federal aid. 

“If our Government can afford to send 
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billions upon billions of dollars abroad,” 
declared one promoter, “certainly it can 
afford to spend a fraction of that to quench 
the thirst of the Southwest.” 

Observed another, in less serious vein: “If 
Israel can qualify for foreign aid, why can't 
Texas, which is a more formidable ally?“ 

Dallas’ city fathers have decided, however, 
to tap the Sabine River, separating Texas 
from Louisiana, for its future water supply. 
This will require a pipeline 200 miles long, 

The story of the female chicken farmer 
Just outside Georgetown, Tex., illustrates the 
prevailing sense of yalues among thirsty 
Texans. This farmer, a widow, drilled a 
deep well to supply her laying hens when her 
shallow-dug well went dry. Instead of 
striking water, she brought in an oll well— 
a real gusher. In great disgust she capped 
it. 

“My hens can't drink that stuff!“ she said. 
“I started after water and water I'm going to 
get.” She's now drilling a third well. 

This may sound like another tall tale 
from Texas but investigation has proved it 
substantially true. 


American Bar Association Opposes Gore- 
£ Holifield Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following: 

AMERICAN BAR Association OPPOSES GORE- 
HoLrIELD BILLS 


RECOMMENDATION 


Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion opposes Senate bill 151 (Gore) and H. R. 
2154 (Holifield) (both 85th Cong., Ist sess.), 
identical bills which set up an “accelerated 
atomic-power program" through requiring 
the Atomic Energy Commission, at an initial 
expense of $400 million, to construct, own, 
and operate both large-scale and smaller 
prototype power reactors for the generation 
of electric energy in industrial or commercial 
quantities in competition with existing pri- 
vately and locally owned power utilities; and 
further 2 

Resolved, That, If it is the will of Congress 
that our atomic-power program be acceler- 
ated, that this be accomplished by an exten- 
sion of the present Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion power demonstration reactor program 
under which the AEC makes contributions 
toward the cost of power reactors proposed 
to be built by existing privately and locally 
owned utilities, thus reducing the burden on 
the Federal Treasury and hastening the 
achievement of competitive nuclear power, 


REPORT 


Federal versus private and local atomic power 
jor civilian use 


The above Gore-Holifield bills were intro- 
duced at the last session of Congress and 
received extensive study. Subsequent to the 
reporting out of the bills, they were amended 
in a number of highly important respects, 
not only for the protection of existing util- 
ities but also the public. The amendments 
generally were considered by our committee 
to be desirable. However, the bills failed of 
passage. It appears the present bills, just 
introduced, incorporate none of these bene= 
ficial amendments. 

We reported on these bills at the Dallas 
1956 annual meeting with a resolution op- 
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posing them. We asked postponement of 
consideration in order to permit the mineral 
and public utilities sections to study the re- 

We are advised that there is no op- 
position from those sections. Accordingly, 
we renew our resolution in the form above 
in order to give some leeway to the associa- 
tion as to amendments in the event it is the 
will of Congrss to pass some acceleration 
program, 

Under section 103 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been carrying on a reactor-development 
program through private and locally owned 
public utilities. This program involves the 
development of various types of atomic re- 
actors for use in the generation of electricity. 
As we pointed out in our report to the 1956 
annual meeting, there are a number of large 
and small scale plants being constructed by 
private and locally owned utilities under 
agreement with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Thus the Commission is already au- 
thorized to carry out this program with the 
help of such utilities. 

These bill therefore ralse fundamental 
questions with respect to the existing Com- 
mission policy since it would direct the AEC 


to undertake with public funds a major por- 


tion of the prototype-reactor phase. This 
committee agrees with the AEC that present 
privately and locally owned utilities, thus 
delivering a serious blow to the latters' re- 
actor programs. 

An important advantage of the present pri- 
vately and locally owned utilities is that they 
must necessarily operate on an economically 
competitive basis. They have necessarily de- 
veloped the industry in accordance with 
sound economic principles. Your committee 
fears these principles would be upset by 
Government owned and operated plants built 
throughout the country with no past experi- 
ence in the economics of the operation in the 
various areas. 

The chief argument of the public-power 
group backing these bills is that there is great 
need for haste in the development of nuclear 
power for civilian and other uses. Your com- 
mittee has concluded that this argument is 
fallacious. Perhaps greater apparent progress 
might be made by the lavish use of public 
funds, but the entire program would even- 
tually be delayed because only private and 
locally owned utilities working under eco- 
nomic incentive can select proper sites for 
the most effective channeling of power for 
industrial and commercial purposes. 

The Commission would find Itself caught 
in the crossfire of the Federal versus private 
and local power controversy. Your commit- 
tee suggests that it would further involve our 
Government in business at the expense of 
private industry. The United States Govern- 
ment is y the largest electric power 
producer in the country. President Eisen- 
hower on September 20, 1952, in an address 
in St. Louis, laid down the following policy: 

“That no Federal project, large or small, 
will be undertaken which the people can ef- 
fectively do or be helped to do for themselves; 
that no Federal project will be undertaken 
which private enterprise can effectively un- 


, dertake; that no project and no program will 


be started on the Federal level which can be 
undertaken and effectively carried through 
on State or local level.” 
Respectfully submitted. 
BENJAMIN WHAM, 


Congressman JoHN J. FLYNT, Jr., a member 
of the committee, takes no position on the 
Gore-Holifield bills at this time, 
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Panama Railroad: Revitalization Program 
Started 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
Marks on the Panama Railroad in the 
Appendix of the Recor» of February 5, 
1957, I commented at some length and 
With considerable gratification on the 
recent decision to retain the Panama 
Railroad. This was brought about 
through the independent inquiry and ac- 
tion by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries as reported to the 
House in House Report 2974, 84th Con- 
gress. 

I feel especial gratification at this out- 
dome because, when the liquidation of 
the Panama Railroad was proposed by 
the Board of Directors of the Panama 
Canal Company, I was one of those who 
Publicly proclaimed the strongest opposi- 

m to the proposal—this opposition be- 

based largely on the grounds so well 
Stated in the indicated committee report. 

It is with equal pleasure that I have 

Tead, in the Panama Canal Review, the 
cial organ of the Panama Canal Com- 

Dany, volume 7, February 1, ee 

& summary of the program 

the efficiency of this vital transisthmian 

Tail link, 


In order that this account may be 
recorded in the annals of the Congress 
and made available to the Nation at 
large, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I quote the text: 

VEMENT, EFFICIENCY PROGRAM Is STARTED 
FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 


t 
A positive and vigorous program to cu 
expenses and increase revenue of the Panama 


lroad has already been initiated in con- 


formity with the report and recommenda- 

tions on railroad operations approved last 

Month by the House Merchant Marine and 
herles Committee. 

The House committee's report was based 
on a survey made last year by John T. Ridge- 
ly, formerly yice president of the Pennsyl- 
Vania Railroad, who was employed by the 
Congressional committee as a consultant on 

railroad operations. Mr. Ridgely spent 
Several weeks on the isthmus making the 
Study which included finances, personnel, 
Operating schedules, rolling stock, and poten- 
Ual business. 

The House committee report, which Gov- 
ernor Potter has announced he considers as 
& directive, proposed the following principal 
Points: 


Continued operation of the railroad (the 
Proposal to abandon the railroad led to the 
Congressional study). 

Diversion of military and company freight 
and passenger business from the highway to 
the rallroad. 

A study of piggy-back operation and 

means of increasing freight volume. 

Provision of refrigerated car service. 

Revision of some rates and schedules. 

TRAVEL BY RAIL 

Shortly after the report was issued, the 
Governor issued instructions to curtail to 
the minimum the transportation of Com- 
Pany-Government employees across the isth- 
Mus by automobile. Bureau directors and 

heads of independent units were also in- 
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structed to consider any means within their 
individual units to augment business for 
the Panama Railroad, cooperating with the 
Comptroller and Transportation and Termi- 
nals Director in an investigation on account- 
and operating procedures. 
ss 5 3 contained in the 
consultant's report has already been insti- 
tuted. This was for the replacement of hand 
labor by a mechanical means for the control 
of weeds along the right-of-way. A chemi- 
cal sprayer has already been placed in serv- 
ice and a force reduction of 17 men has been 
made in the track and roadway maintenance 
ati REFRIGERATED CARS 

Six refrigerator cars are to be equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration units to haul 
frozen products. When these are in service 
the commissary division will switch back to 
railroad transportation for supplying quick- 
frozen foods to Pacific side units. 

At present all refrigerator cars in service 
are chilled with ice but temperatures on 
these are not low enough for hauling prod- 
ucts at near-zero temperatures. Only six of 
the refrigerator cars now in service are fit for 
conversion to mechanical refrigeration. 

The Governor this week submitted a long- 
range capital program for the Panama Rail- 
road to the board of directors. This includes 
the purchase of an additional six refrigerator 
cars next year, a completion of the track 
coding system begun several years ago, re- 
placement of motorcar engines, and the pur- 
chase of 60 boxcars In the future years. 

The track coding of the Panama Railroad 
Is being done under a system developed sey- 
eral years ago by Robert S. Wood, signal su- 
pervisor. In “track coding,” the rails are 
used in operation of the signal system, rather 
than the more expensive cable system. 

The extent to which economies can be ef- 
fected by personnel reductions, train sched- 
ule changes, and other suggestions is now 
being determined by studies being conducted 
jointly by the Transportation and Terminals 
Director, the Office of the Comptroller, and 
the executive planning staff. This study will 
also include means of increasing railroad 
volume, rate changes, and related subjects. 

e general revitalization program for the 
Sarik Railroad, which has been showing 
steadily climbing losses for the past 3 years, 
will be complicated by changes which are re- 
quired under the 1955 treaty. Commitments 
under the treaty provide for the withdrawal 
of railroad service from the terminal cities of 
Panama and Colon and the transfer of those 
properties to the Republic of Panama, When 
this is done, new passenger and freight-han- 
dling facilities will be required in the Canal 
e e pas- 
senger sheds near the boundary line in Ancon 
and in Cristobal, and a freight house in 
Ancon. It is tentatively planned to convert 
the Tivoli Commissary, closed last month, for 
use as a freight depot. 


Middle East Problems Defy Quick 
Solutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following reprint of an edi- 
torial by Mr. John S. Knight, the distin- 
guished editor and publisher of the 
Miami Herald. This editorial, which 
appeared in the Miami Herald on Sun- 
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day, February 17, 1957, is one of the 
finest analyses of the Middle East situa- 
tion which I have had the privilege of 
reading. 

Mr. Knight has analysed a very com- 
plicated. problem with admirable clar- 
ity. Last month, while sitting with the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, I lis- 
tened to the statements of many distin- 
guished witnesses testifying on the ad- 
ministration’s proposed Middle East res- 
olution. In none of the testimony, how- 
ever, do I recall hearing a more lucid 
Summary of a very complicated problem 
than in this editorial by Mr. Knight: 
MIDDLE East PROBLEMS Dery Quick SOLUTIONS 

Former President Truman believes that a 
durable peace cannot be achieved In the Mid- 
dle East unless we can bring together into 
close economic cooperation all of the nations 
of that area.” 

He points out their common water re- 
sources in the Euphrates, the Jordan, and 
the Nile and suggests that if Tully developed, 
a flourishing civilization such as existed in 
the ancient days would again come into 
being. 

Mr. Truman makes a plausible case for 
joint action. But his plan is beset by many 
difficulties, all stemming from years of ten- 
sion and strife in the Middle East. 

It appears extremely doubtful whether any 
comprehensive solution can be found until 
the matters at issue are first resolved by a 
step-by-step approach. 

ISRAEL AND EGYPT MUST BE BROUGHT INTO 

ACCORD 

At present, the United Nations and the 
United States andeavoring to bring about 
the withdrawal of Israeli troops from Sharm 
El-Sheikh and the Gaza strip, 

Reportedly, and subject to certain condi- 
tions, Israel will pull out of Sharm El- 
Sheikh but reject demands that she yield the 
protective Gaza strip. 

The Israelis, who have been repeatedly 
harassed by Egyptians Fedayeen attacks, do 
not believe the U. N. emergency forces can 
guarantee security against further Egyptian 
raids. A spokesman for the Israeli foreign 
Office has recited a series of recent instances 
in which the Fedayeen had penetrated 
through the U. N. lines to carry out murder- 
ous attacks against Israel for the third 
straight week. 

The United States, as the Nation which is 
most neutral, is striving mightily to bring 
both sides into at least a temporary accord, 
and should continue to exert even pressure 
on both Israel and Egypt until a peaceful 
solution is found. 

VITAL ISSUES IN MIDEAST REMAIN TO BE SOLVED 

The cooperation among all countries in the 
Middle East, as advocated by Mr. Truman, 
must await the disposition of these vital 
questions: Š 

1. Israel's expedition into Egypt was clearly 
an act of aggression, as defined in the United 
Nations charter. 

But while her troops should be withdrawn 
from Egyptian territory, as demanded by a 
U. N. resolution, she is just as clearly entitled 
to adequate protection of her borders. 

Until that is accomplished, there can be no 
peace, 

2. Egypt, by its blockading of Israeli ships 
from the Gulf of Aqaba, is violating a prom- 
ise of 1950 to respect the right of all ships to 
enjoy freedom of navigation in the gulf. 

3. Israel, like all other nations, should 
have access to the Suez Canal, 

4. Egypt is still trying to shrink Israel's 
borders as established by the 1949 armistice. 
She would like them shrunk to the 1947 
boundaries, as then approved by the U. N. 

This would lop off nearly one-quarter of 
Israel's present territory. 
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In addition, Egypt is demanding repatria- 
tion of Arab refugees back into Israel. ` 
REVISION OF DOCTRINE CLARIFIES AMERICA’S 
STAND 


The issues in conflict, charged with hatred 
and emotionalism, are so large as to hold 
little hope of early solution. 

But, as Mr. Truman has indicated, unless 
prompt solutions are found, the areas will 
continue to deteriorate economically and 
armed conflict may explode at any minute. 

The former President is impatient over the 
delays in approving the Eisenhower doc- 
trine for the Middle East. 

But it seems to me that the Democratic- 
controlled Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees have made a dis- 
tinct contribution in clarifying the language 
of the original resolution asked by President 
Eisenhower, 

It expresses our interest in preserving the 
independence and integrity of the nations 
in the Middle East, but says that any use 
of United States Armed Forces “shall be 
consonant with the treaty obligations of 
the United States and with the charter of 
the United Nations.” 

If this revision may be said to have the 
appearance of hair splitting, it nevertheless 
has the merit of removing any charge that 
the United States is intent upon filling a 
power vacuum in the Middle East for the 
purpose of grabbing this oil-rich territory. 


FORGET TALK OF SANCTIONS WHICH DEPEND ON 
UNITED STATES VOTE 


There should be no thought of “coercing” 
Israel through the employment of sanctions 
if the Israelis do not immediately withdraw 
to their own lines. 

The United Nations is under pressure from 
Egypt and Arab allies to apply sanctions 
and the U. N. is stalling until it knows 
where our own country stands. 

We are ourselves in somewhat of a pre- 
dicament since President Eisenhower has 
said that if the U. N. voted for sanctions, 
a are committed to the support of the 

N.“ 

But he did not explain that how we cast 
our vote will determine what action by the 
U. N. we are committed to support. 

So the U. N. is sitting on its hands until 
it finds out what we want. 


ISRAEL CAN BE COERCED BUT NOT EGYPT 


Our dilemma is that the Arab, Afro-Asian, 
and Soviet blocs would vote with the United 
States in the General Assembly to censure 
Israel but they also have the power to block 
any similar action against Egypt. 

In other words, Israel violated the U. N. 
Charter by its invasion of the Sinai Peninsula, 
and the Gaza strip, by Egypt is also flouting 
the U. N. by blocking the Suez Canal, the 
Gulf-of Aqaba and by conducting commando 
raids across the Israeli frontier. s 

But Israel can be coerced—while Egypt 
can’t, 

Under these conditions, it would be an act 
of incredible folly to vote sanctions against 
Israel and let Egypt go unrestrained. 


PRESIDENT SHOULD AVOID ANY HASTY ACTION 


Such are the intricacies of international 
diplomacy which confuse not only the aver- 
age American citizen, but presidents, kings, 
and foreign ministers as well. 

Admirable as Mr. Truman's concept of the 
Middle Eastern nations working hand in hand 
may be, only the most patient, persistent, 
step-by-step diplomacy can solve the complex 
problems which at the moment present such 
formidable obstacles to the objective he 
seeks. 

Meanwhile, the President, through his 
fumbling Secretary of State, should avoid any 
precipitate action which the Soviet Union 
could employ as an excuse to set off new bon- 
fires in the Middle East and possibly trigger 
a third world war. 

JOHN S. KNIGHT, 
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Free World Prefers Better Living to 
Better Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following statement by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

FREE WORLD PREFERS BETTER LIVING TO BETTER 
DEFENSE 


Last November, the Moscow men threat- 
ened to destroy Paris and London by guided 
missiles—and thereby forced France and 
Britain to desist from their attack on Egypt. 

Marshal Zhukov in India has uttered sev- 
eral warnings to the United States concern- 
ing our persistence in seeking to realize an 
Eisenhower doctrine in the Middle East. 

The Kremlin replaces as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs the moderately civilized Shepllov 
by Stalin's former U. N. hatchetman, Andrei 
Gromyko. 

A third Israell-Arab war could break out 
at almost any moment. 

Hungary has demonstrated the falsity of 
the sheep’s mask recently worn by the Soviet 
bear. 

German military experts fear lest the 
U. S. S. R. announce it intends to bring 
about the reunification of that country un- 
der a Communist government by strictly old- 
fashioned, orthodox weapons—and dare the 
United States to stop it by H-bombs and all- 
out war. 

All these items, plus other lesser warn- 
ings, amount to storm signals for the coming 
year or two. Indeed, some United States 
experts confess to feeling the possibility of 
another major war for the first time since 
1945. One might have supposed that the 
free countries would react by increasing their 
own military defenses. 

FREEZING OR CUTTING 

If one had so supposed, one would have 
been wrong. The major Western countries, 
beginning with the United States, are either 
freezing their forces at heights which the 
U. S. S. R.—still unfrozen—may soon surpass 
or engaged in cutting them down. 

The United States has frozen the Air Force 
at a lesser figure than formerly accepted 
and—if one may believe some experts—is 
ordering replacement for rapidly aging types 
so slowly that at a certain time we shall be 
well behind the Soviets. 

Over in Europe, British conservatives have 
reacted to American failure to support them 
and their fruitiess expenditures on the abor- 
tive Suez adventure by announcing an econ- 
omy campaign that will cut British military 
expenditures by about one-quarter—and 
make that country's defense dependent to 
a greater extent upon the United States. A 
first result will be the reduction of NATO 
ground forces in Germany to a point that 
sent Commanding General Norstad to Lon- 
don to protest—only to be brushed off. 

If Britain cuts back, France and Italy will 
surely follow. And it is questionable how 
long the Germans will continue raising an 
expensive force that will at best be com- 
pletely incapable of preventing an invasion. 

Years ago NATO planners calculated that 
it would take 90 divisions armed with strictly 
conventional weapons to halt a Soviet attack. 
Later, they said—and perhaps believed—that 
armed with superweapons, 30 divisions could 
do the trick. But General Norstad now com- 
mands—according to the Manchester Guard- 
lan—not more than 20 divisions, soon to be 
decreased by British withdrawals, 
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KREMLIN MAY NIBBLE 


A first result of these cutbacks is to make 
any attack by the U. S. S. R., against any part 
of the NATO countries (or against neutral 
Sweden for that matter) either a thermo- 
nuclear affair, or a successful bluff. This sit- 
uation may well tempt the Kremlin to nibble 
at Europe, hoping that the democratic gov- 
ernments will hesitate to unleash a gen 
war for Danzig. 

So, as I said, one might Imagine that free 
world leaders would be planning to outspend 
the U. S. S. R. and company for as long 35 
may be necessary. Tet they are doing just 
the opposite. 

The reason, in my opinion, is their infatu- 
ation with good living. Each government, 
beginning with the United States, acts as 
though it were more important to maintain 
a rising living standard with full employ- 
ment than to maintain a rising defense 
standard with fuller security. Each free 
government seems to feel that the possible 
risk to the national economy through greater 
military spending is larger than the risk to 
national existence by failure to spend. And 
all are acting accordingly. 

It is a gamble, perhaps a successful gam- 
ble. It is also the biggest in which rational 
leaders have ever indulged. 


Attorney Robert J. Hourigan Appointed 
United States Attorney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News of February 18, which 
comments on the appointment of Attor- 
ney Robert J. Hourigan, of Forty Fort, # 
Wilkes-Barre suburb, to the position of 
United States attorney for the middle 
district of Pennsylvania: 

Appointment of Attorney Robert J, Hour!- 


.gan of Forty Fort to the post of United 


States attorney for the middle district of 
Pennsylvania by judges of the Federal court 
enhances his chances for permanent des~ 
ignation to the vacancy, created by the res- 
ignation of J. Julius Levy. 

The action of members of the bench was 
a compliment to Mr. Hourigan, who was first 
assistant to Mr. Levy until he assumed 
charge of the important office today. While 
it is primarily recognition for him personal- 
ly, and an expression of confidence in his 
ability, it is also a logical step in view of 
his familiarity with the routine of the office 
as Mr. Levy's principal aide, 

Mr. Hourigan is unusually well equipped 
for the heavy responsibility he assumed this 
morning. Before he joined Mr. Levy's staff. 
he served as deputy attorney general for 
Pennsylvania and assistant district attorney 
for Luzerne County, demonstrating a ca- 
pacity for public service. 

Mr. Hourigan's appointment also consti- 
tutes recognition for Luzerne County. The 
post was held by Attorney Arthur Maguire 
of Plains when Mr. Levy was named. Thus, 
it returns to this area after a lapse of 4 
years, added cause for satisfaction in the 
middle district's most populous county which 
has been without a4 major Federal appoint- 
ment. > 


1957 
Power of Congressional Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House voted to recommend that the 
Justice Department have Mr. Arthur 

er, the noted playwright, cited for 
Contempt of Congress, I found myself 
in a minority of eight in casting my vote 
against such action. 

It is comforting to note that one of the 
eading newspapers of the United States, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 

Now printed an editorial which is in 

with the position I took at that time, 

protesting a congressional abuse of 
wer. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

lude this editorial of February 24, 
1957, in the Recorp: 
CONSCIENCE AT THE BAR 

We suspect that even zealous partisans of 

€ unlimited power of congressional com- 
Mittees must feel a trifle uneasy about the 
ĉase of Arthur Miller. The playwright has 
been indicted for contempt ee Sa 

i—on grounds of conscience to n 
Scquaintances at a Communist-sponsored 
Meeting a decade ago. Mr. Miller, of course, 
Was hailed before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee at the time of his mar- 
to a celebrated actress last year. Some 
Critics have suggested that the prospect of 
dlines stimulated the committee's inter- 
et in Mr. Miller, despite his assertion that 
he had long before lost any sympathy with 
unism, 

Mr. Miller’s honorably maintained position 
has ample precedent in the tradition of 
-American dissent, but none in the realm of 
donstitutional law. When he was asked to 

© writers who attended the Communist- 
nsored meeting in 1947, he refused. The 
Playwright said he was perfectly willing to 
discuss his own past, but that the commands 
or conscience would not allow him to name 
lates. The meeting in itself did not 
Involve a violation of law, and Mr. Miller 
not be expected to know the views of 

who might have attended innocently. 

It can hardly be a surprise to Mr. Miller 
that a grand jury has voted a contempt ci- 

tlon—although the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment 's pressing the case is doubtful, Under 

t law, there is a likelihood that the 
Playwright may face a jail sentence. This 
Would be a sad outcome. more embarrassing 
Congress than to Mr. Miller because the 
em is essentially one of Congress’ con- 
Science rather than the playwright’s. Mr. 
er's appearance before the committee 
Was essentially pointless; the committee’s 
ling of Mr. Miller after he had made his 
tion clear was just another case of abuse 
Power. 


2 
dome, 
to 


or 


a larger scale, the case throws into 
relief an enduring dilemma in every 
Mocracy: A loyal citizen has an obligation 
assist the law officers of the Government 
— exposing crime and conspiracy, but how 
ar can the legislature properly go in com- 
Pelling an individual to violate his con- 
zelence? In time of war, this country's draft 
laws that even in society's most 
Perilous hour there should be leeway for the 
entlous objector.. It may be that Con- 

Tess can compel a betrayal of conscience. 
ant oven advocates of unlimited congres- 
ht draw back from - 

Mate 8 As John Stuart Mill once 
Wisely observed: “A state which dwarfs its 
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n, in order that they may be more docile 
iostroments in its hands even for bene- 
ficial p will find that with small 
men no great thing can be accomplished. 


Menace From the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to extend my own re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial, I wish to have inserted in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the two articles by 
Don Whitehead on the “Menace From 
the Sea,” appearing in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald issues of Febru- 
ary 23 and February 24, 1957, respec- 
tively. I feel that the subject of Mr. 
Whitehead's articles is of utmost impor- 
tance and that there is a need for serious 
consideration of the matters pointed out 
therein. The articles follow: 

MENACE FROM THE SEA: SUBMARINES COULD 
DEVASTATE 
(By Don Whitehead) 

thout sending a single bomber into the 
an the Soviet Union today can be assumed 
to have the capability of delivering shatter- 
ing blows from the sea against major indus- 
trial and defense cee in more than 30 of 

of this Nation. 
8 ee ee overlooked in the 
intense interest in Soviet airpower—lies in 
the Soviets’ development of long-range sub- 
marines which can be used as launching plat- 
forms for nuclear missiles having ranges up 
miles. 
paper six enemy submarines escaped de- 
tection and took positions 100 miles off the 
harbors of New York City; Charleston, S. O.;: 
Pensacola, Fla.; Galveston, Tex.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and Cape Blanco, Oreg.; they could 
shower destruction on most of the popula- 
tion and industrialized areas of the United 
ns COULD BATTER PITTSBURGH e 
far-inland points as the 
hire tients development in east Tennessee, 
the steel mills of Youngstown, Ohio, anes 
burgh’s great industrial complex, the 5 
fields, and chemical industries of the South, 
all of New England, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania, and the West Coast States are with- 
in range of this potential terror EPES 
out of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gu 
co. 

ae the six vantage points named above, 
nuclear or nonnuclear missiles with a 500- 
mile range could be hurled against any point 
in these States: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island, Delaware, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, California, and Oregon. 

Within range of these weapons also are 
eastern Ohio, eastern Kentucky, southeast 
Oklahoma, western Arizona, almost all of 
Tennessee, most of Arkansas, most of Texas, 
central and western Nevada, the southwest 
corner of Idaho, and actually the entire 
State of Washington. 

WORSE WITH 1,000-MILERS 

This threat becomes magnified to even 
more chilling proportions when it is realized 
that with the development of missiles with 
a 1,000-mile range, only 3 submarines stand- 
ing 100 miles off New York City, New Or- 
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leans, and San Francisco could drop nuclear 
devastation onto defense and industrial 
areas in any State in the Union except Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 

This growing Soviet potential in the field 
of submarines and missiles is the reason the 
United States Navy is now making a major, 
multimillion-dollar drive to strengthen this 
country’s antisubmarine defenses. 

Little is heard about this threat in the 
continuing debate over the United States 
relative position in the race with the Soviet 
Union for supremacy in airpower. 

Secretary of the Navy Charles Thomas 
touched ony briefly on this ‘threat recently 
when he went before the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee to outline the Navy's program 
under the present budget. He said: 

“* * + Our Navy holds the grave responsi- 
bility of controlling the high-speed, deep- 
diving submarine menace. At the outbreak 
of any general war, enemy submarines will 
try to sink our ships and cut our supply lines. 
‘They will try to close our harbors with mines, 
They will try to blast our exposed coastal and 
inland areas with missiles launched from the 
sea. * * The security of our country (is) 
dependent upon the Navy's ability to meet 
and destroy this threat * * s» 

Before the same committee, Adm, Arleigh 
A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, reported 
that major emphasis is being placed on anti- 
submarine warfare, 

When the Soviets succeed in installing 
nuclear powerplants in submarines (and 
Navy men say it must be assumed they al- 
ready have achieved this in test models) then 
the potential for successful attack increases, 

"+ © * The greatest potential of the nu- 
clear sumbarine is as a launching base for 
ballistic missiles. These can be able to hit 
practically any target in the world from a 
multitude of unknown, unpredictable and 
sovereign positions. They can approach their 
launching site at top speed, surface, fire a 
missile, submerge, and be gone. Their mo- 
bility, their ability to hide their lethal 
striking power, make the nuclear-powered, 
missile-equipped submarine a potent 
weapon.“ 

This being true of American-made nuclear 
submarines— then the same capability for 
offense must be presumed to be held by the 
Russians. In their planning, military men 
say it would be foolhardy not to presume this 
capability, 

Russia already has the greatest submarine 
fleet of any nation in the world—an esti- 
mated 500 undersea craft which basically are 
the same as the German Mark 21 models but 
with major improvements. And it is known 
that many of them are long-range models ~ 
capable of carrying and launching missiles 
with a range equal to the Navy's Regulus 11 
which can reach out well over 500 miles from 
the launching site. 

Because of this country’s vulnerability, 
the Navy is making an intensive effort to 
overcome the barriers to long-range detec- 
tion of undersea raiders. And there has been 
encouraging progress in the direction of 
establishing a defense against a sudden and 
devastating nuclear attack from the sea. 


Navy Gives Tor PRIORITY ro SUBMARINE 
DETECTION 
(By Don Whitehead) 

The Navy today is going all out to achieve 
breakthroughs in research into long-range 
detection and destruction of submarines 
which must be realized if this country Is to 
be protected against possible nuclear attack 
from the sea, 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, hinted at progress along this line 
recently when he told the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee: ‘Progress in antisubmarine 
warfare detection equipment and weapons 
during the past 12 months has been encour- 


‘Scientists have been moving forward in 
their efforts to unlock the secrets of how to 
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break through thermal barriers beneath the 
surface of the sea with sonar—the detecting 
device which does undersea what radar does 
above the surface. They are learning how to 
pinpoint at longer and longer ranges the lo- 
cation of submerged submarines. 

All the problems have not been whipped, 
but the range of detection is reported rapidly 
increasing. The urgency in this program 
comes from the fact that in case of war, 
Russia can be presumed to have the capa- 
bility of lobbing conventional or nuclear 
missiles into more than 30 of the 48 States. 
And this could be done if only 6 submarines 
escaped detection and took up positions to 
launch 500-mile-range missiles from stra- 
tegie points 100 miles of the east, gulf, and 
west coasts. 

The Navy is making a major, muilti-mil- 
Uon- dollar effort to checkmate this threat 
with “hunterskiller groups“ of ships, planes, 
submarines and helicopters armed with new 
sonar, radar, and electronic equipment, and 
with new submarine-destroying weapons. 

The offensive capabilities of submarines— 
particularly the fast nuclear-powered subs— 
have increased so greatly within the past 
5 years that countermeasures have become a 
top priority in the Navy's defense effort. 
And the offensive progress in missiles has 
been spectacular. 

British Defense Secretary Duncan Sandys 
announced last week that Russia soon“ 
will be able to launch 6,000-mile-an-hour 
guided missiles capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads—and this fact is playing a great 
part in shaping the British military think- 
ing. 

The British expect the range of these 
rockets to be such that they could be 
launched within Soviet-controlled terri- 
tory and reach Britain—weapons against 
which the R. A. F. fighters would be de- 
fenseless, just as the fighters were defense- 
less against the German V-2 rockets of 
World War II. 

Mr. Sandys advanced the argument that 
“the power of defense is for the time being 
at a very low ebb in relation to the power of 
attack.” 

Be that as it may, the threat to the United 
States from nuclear attack from the sea per- 
haps is more real at this time than the 
threat of aerial bombardment, Admiral 
Burke told the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

“The Navy places major emphasis on anti- 
submarine warfare. We have to be able to 
identify enemy submarines at long range, 
and kill them at long ranges. We are now 
making progress in these areas. Most ships 
and weapons the Navy now has, or has under 
development, are designed to play some part 
in antisubmarine warfare.” 

This means that ships, planes, helicopters 
and submarines are being equipped with new 
electronic devices designed to locate an 
enemy submarine whether it is afloat or 
submerged. 

In this race with time, the defense against 
submarines are beginning to catch up with 
the offensive capability of the undersea 
raiders. But as long as a major gap re- 
mains—then the United States obviously is 
open to a devastating nuclear attack from 

e sea. 


Facts About the National Guard ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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“composed of volunteer citizen soldiers, 1s 


orp, I include the following column from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader Evening 
News of February 19, 1957, written by 
M. Sgt. Stanley B. Krzywicki, of the 
109th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, in which Sergeant Krzywicki 
discusses the National Guard: 
Facrs ABOUT THE NATIONAL GUARD 

EDITOR, TIMES-LEADER NEWS: 

Because of a statement made recently by 
a high ranking Government official concern- 
ing the standards and motives of the Na- 
tional Guard, and which put the guard in a 
“tinted limelight,” I would like to forward 
some facts which may help give the resi- 
dents of our community a better knowledge 
and understanding of the guard. 

The Army National Guard, today at its 
highest strength in history, is campaigning 
to enlist young men and veterans in order 
to push its strength even higher. But em- 
phasis during this recruiting drive is not on 
numbers alone. 

The guard wants men who will take 6 
months basic training with the active Army, 
or veterans. 7 

By enlisting men in these categories, the 
guard will move toward a goal of greater 
mobilization readiness. 

Today, for the first time in its 300-year 
history certain Army National Guard units 
are engaged in fulltime, active defense of the 
United States during peacetime. 

Antiaircraft positions in eight key centers 
of high population are being manned 
around the clock by guardsmen to relieve 
Regular Army personnel for operating Nike 
sites. 

This marks the first time any of our mili- 
tary reserve components have ever played 
a fulltime, active defense role along with the 
Regular Army during peacetime. 

Why was the Army National Guard chosen 
for this important mission? A major part of 
the answer comes from Hanson Baldwin, 
famous military authority of the New York 
Times. Mr. Baldwin wrote in 1956 that the 
National Guard, has “moved ahead in both 
quantity and quality,” a situation resulting 
from its having a well established system of 
recruiting, and roots deep in the local com- 
munities.” 

These community roots Mr. Baldwin 
speaks of are as ancient as they are deep. 
The National Guard is the oldest military 
organization in this country, older even 
than the Nation itself. Its history dates 
back more than 300 years to the militia 
forces of colonial times. 

Today, the Nationg! Guard is still as much 
a force in community life as were the earliest 
militia groups. There are more than 5,500 
National Guard units in some 2,500 com- 
munities throughout the land. Their total 
strength is 472,000—408,000 in the Army 
Guard and 64,000 in the Air Guard. And in 
connection with what Mr. Baldwin wrote 
about the “quality” of the National Guard, 
it is important to note here that all guards- 
men are volunteers. In other words they are 
in the National Guard because they want to 
be, not because they have to be. 

There's still another important reason 
why the National Guard has been chosen 
for its unique role in our military defense. 
Everywhere across the country, wherever 
men are needed to do a military job, home- 
grown guardsmen are right there on hand 
to do it. 

They are not here-today, gone-tomorrow 
military men. They are men who for the 
most part have lived and worked all their 
lives in their communities, and will continue 
to do so. This lends a stability to their job 
performance for the guard which is long 
sought but seldom achieved by any other 
military force. 

There’s still another National Guard fac- 
tor—a pocketbook factor, which makes a lot 
of sense, A large and strong National Guard, 
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about the most in the way of defense we can 
get for our money. $ 

Most guard units have a long and heroic 
military past to back up their claim to 
competence. The National Guard has fought 
for its country in every major war of our 
history. Six Presidents of the United States 
were guardsmen. Of the eight American 
divisions rated “excellent” or “superior” by 
the German High Command in World War I, 
six were National Guard divisions. 

In World War II. 14 guardsmen won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, and guard 
units took part in 11 separate campaigns 
and 34 assault landings around the world. 
In the Korean conflict, 160,000 guardsmen 
were called to active duty, and two guard 
divisions—the 45th and the 40th—fought at 
the front. 

One of the great benefits the Nation de- 
rives from the National Guard is its peace- 
time service in time of natural disaster. 
Hardly a disaster of major importance oc- 
curs but what hundreds of guardsmen are 
on the scene, saving lives, evacuating the 
sick and injured, patrolling against looters, 
hauling in vitally needed medicine and food 
and serving in innumerable other ways. 

Guardsmen figured prominently in the re- 
lief operations at the San Francisco earth- 
quake, the New England and south coast 
hurricanes and at Texas City. Wherever dis- 
aster has struck on a major scale, there you 
are sure to find the National Guard per- 
forming service in relief and rescue. 

There is also the matter of guidance and 
leadership given by the National Guard to 
younger youth groups such as the Boy 
Scouts and school safety patrols. Thus, 
while the guardsman is learning from his 
commanders the essentials of discipline he 
is also able to exercise with the younger 
groups his talents for leadership. 

In this day of shifting populations—the 
increased movement of people from one sec- 
tion of the country to another, from coun- 
try to town, and from city to city—there’s 
a premium on those community institutions 
which afford the cohesiveness of a common 
gathering place for community functions of 
all kinds. Such an institution is the Na- 
tional Guard armory. In hundreds of com- 
munities across the land these armories 
are a principal’ meeting place for all those 
gatherings, from political speeches to fash- 
ion shows, which sociologists tell us are such 
important stabilizing influences in commu- 
nity life. 

The Guard is sometimes in the same group 
as a doctor or clergyman—seldom appreci- 
ated until needed. 

M. Sor. STANLEY B. KRZYWICKI, 
ship Tank Company, 109th Infantry, 
NG. 


Arbitrator Cuts Handbag Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time it has been evident that unless 
steps are taken either by legislation or 
by judicial edict to prevent the under- ` 
mining of certain American industries 
by the uncontrolled import of merchan- 
dise manufactured through sweat-shop 
methods by underpaid labor in foreign 
countries, great segments of American 
labor, American industry, and the Amer- 
ican economy in general will suffer, 
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I am pleased to insert into the Recorp 

an article which appears in the New York 

es of February 25, 1957, reporting a 

ry making decision by the arbitra- 

tor of the pocketbook industry, This 

decision is the result of the fight by the 

etbook Workers Union of New York, 

IO, to prevent unfair competition 

from government subsized French and 
Italian manufacturers. 
The article follows: 

don CUTS HANDBAG ImporTs—KHEEL 

Forsms BRINGING IN OF PURSES or TYPE 

Maver sy 83 WHO Lost JOBS HERE 

Tight curbs on the freedom of New York 

etbook manufacturers to import bags 
from Europe were imposed in an arbitration 
award made public yesterday. 

The decision was signed by Theodore W. 
Kheel, impartial chairman in the enforce- 
Ment of contracts between the Pocketbook 

Orkers Union and the employers of its 

members in the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Kheel forbade a manufacturer who 
had laid off 33 workers from importing bags 
the type formerly made by the displaced 
New Yorkers. He allowed the company to 
Continue bringing in other types of bags, 
but he emphasized that this concession was 

de only because the employer had been 
Making such imports since 1920. 

e decision reflected the general concern 
Of unions in the needle trades over the ad- 
Verse effects on New York employment and 
Wage standards of goods produced abroad. 
Elghteen months ago an arbitrator ordered 
three local blouse manufacturers to pay the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union $60,000 for importing blouses from 
Japan, 

MILLION BAGS SOLD IN YEAR 

In the pocketbook industry, the principal 
dompetition is from France and Italy. The 

fon estimates that 1 million foreign-made 

Were imported last year. This is nearly 
fight times the 1949 total. 

|p Lubliner, secretary-treasurer of the 
n. put the hourly cost of wages and 
fringe benefits for a worker here at $1.81, as 
against 51 cents in Italy and 6214 to 75% 
cents in France. He added that both coun- 

had set up a system of subsidies de- 
signed to encourage manufacturers to export 
handbags to the United States. 
© union chief said he would call on 
the industry to raise $500,000 to fight unfair 
hment of foreign-made products on 
the American market. The union itself 
Plans to use strikes and legal proceedings 
before the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Customs Court to restrict European 
Competition. 
e company directly involved in the 
®rbitration expressed no unhappiness over 

è award. It emphasized that the decision 
Would in no wise curtail its right to carry 
u its busines as in the past or to offer & 
tul Spring line to its customers. 

COMPANY CURTAILS OPERATIONS 

The case arose when Gold Seal Importers, 

Inc, of 30 East Thirty-third Street, laid off 
of its 50 factory employees as part of a 
cision by the company’s president to cur- 
his operations because of advancing age 
and in health. 
- Kheel absolved the company of any 
Intent to substitute foreign imports for pock- 
ebooks it had formerly manufactured itself. 
wever, he formally restricted its import 
ts and gave the union the right to com- 
Plain if it felt the ban was being violated. 
© also directed the company to make sey- 
france payments to the ousted workers. 
These will range from 1 week's pay to 5 weeks’ 
Pay, depending on length of service. 
> Lubliner expressed certainty that the 
industry would greatly benefit from the 
Kheel award. He said the import problem 
vexed the industry for a decade. 
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Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many stories of immigrants to this 
country who worked diligently and rose 
to positions of importance, Among those 
who came to this country as a child and 
learned the meaning of democracy and 
freedom, who-used to the benefit of his 
adopted country the knowledge he 
gained in the public schools of New York 
City, was David Sarnoff. The following 
editorial which appeared in the East Side 
News on 66th birthday of General Sar- 
noff aptly indicates the caliber of the 
man. It is a true to life Horatio Alger 
story. I commend it to my colleagues: 

Bric. Gen. Davin SARNOFF 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 

“He has displayed in his career the op- 
portunities America offers.“ (President 

7 T. 
piee ar I arrived in New York as an 
imigrant boy of 9, I jointed the Educa- 
tional Alliance on the Lower East Side. 
There I was taught the meaning of freedom 
and democracy. I learned the English 
tongue, formed new friendships, learned to 
sing, and even tried public speaking.” (Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff.) 

February 27 marks the 66th anniversary 
of the birth of David Sarnoff, East Side and 
New York’s famous son and one whose career 
is as amazing as those magical devices of 
farflung sound and vision which he has done 
so much to perfect. He is one of America’s 
distinguished and public-spirited citizens 
and foremost industrialists and also an out- 
standing alumnus, honorary trustee, and 
member of the sami . of the world- 

Education: nee. 
. Abraham and Lena (Privin) Sar- 
noff, David Sarnoff was born in Uziian, , 
Minsk, Russia, the eldest of 5 children (4 
sons and 1 daughter), and was brought to 
the East Side 57 tora ago. His father, a 

reha ed in 5 
N e Sarnoff was an East Side 
schoolboy, an errand boy for a local butcher 
store, a newsboy, and a boy soprano in a 
synagogue. 

At the age of 15, David became a mes- 
senger boy for the Postal Telegraph at $5 a 
week, (‘With the first $2 I was able to save, 

I bought a telegraph key and a book of 
codes. Within 6 weeks I was able to send 
and receive Morse at a fair clip.”) Later, 
he was an office boy for the Marconi Wire- 
less Co. at $5.50 a week. Soon, David was 
sent as a junior telegraph operator to the 
isolated station at Siasconset (here he found 
an excellent technical library), on Nan- 
tucket Island, Mass., at $60 a month. Later 
on, he acquired practical experience as a 
marine radio operator on many sailing ships, 

As the first wireless operator at the old 
John Wanamaker’'s New York-East Side 
department store, David Sarnoff played a 
leading role in one of the most dramatic 
and important events in radio's precipitous 
rise. He was first to receive the message: 
“CQD, S O S from MGY (Titanic call). 
We've struck an iceberg, sinking fast. 
(For 3 days and 3 nights, on a continuous 
stretch of 72 hours, I sat with the headpiece 
clamped on tightly, straining to hear a word 
or detail that might come through the air.“) 
Not until he could announce the name of 
the last survivor did David Sarnoff leave his 5 
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station. He still has the old wireless key. 

of the board of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, pioneer in American 
broadcasting, television, and leader in color 
'TV experiments, David Sarnoff was responsi- 
ble for the beginning of the Marine Medico- 
Service that has saved the lives of countless 
seamen all over the world, and originated 
the idea of the combination radio and 
phonograph cabinet. 

As general manager of RCA (1921) he bor- 
Towed a Navy transmitter and helped give a 
blow-by-blow broadcast of the Dempsey- 
Carpentier world championship fight. He 
created a sensation. Thousands of amateur 
wireless operators and others with home- 
made sets heard it at that time. 

Trustee of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, Pratt Institute, member of the Grand 
Street Boys Association, a director of the 
Chatham Square Music School, etc., David 
Sarnoff initiated the music appreciation hour 
conducted by the late Walter Damrosch, 
pioneered the broadcasting of grand opera 
from the stage of the Metropolitan in New 
York, and also had seen to it that the late 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, and others, were heard by millions 
of Americans. 

In 1928, he set up a special NBC station 
(B2XBS) to experiment with what ts now 
known as TV. The first public demon- 
stration of TV was made by NBO at the 
opening of the New York World's Fair on 
April 20, 1989, when David Sarnoff was seen 
and heard to say: “Now at last we add sight 
to sound.“ 

He married the former Miss Lizette Her- 
mant in 1917 and they are the parents of 
three sons, Robert William, Edward, and 
Thomas Warren, 

East-siders, New Yorkers, and friends 
everywhere salute and congratulate you, 
David Sarnoff, on your 66th birthday, and 
may the Lord bless you with many more of 
them, 


District Convention of United Mine Work- 
ers Held in Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ho. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


l OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News of February 18, 1957, call- 
ing attention to the recent district con- 
vention held by the UMW in Wilkes- 
Barre: 

While the color and excitement are miss- 
ing, the district convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America, opening here to- 
day, recalls memories to an earlier genera- 
tion. It has been 33 years since Wilkes- 
Barre was the scene of such a gathering, 

A great deal of water has gone over the 
dam since 1924. The industry has gone 
backward with attendant loss in jobs and 
members of the UMWA. But, on the other 
hand, the union has made considerable prog- 
ress in wages and working conditions. 
Not the least of the advances in the inter- 
vening decades is the health and welfare 
fund. 

There has been progress in another direc- 
tion, too. We have in mind the union's rela- 
tions with the industry. Adversity has made 
them teammates instead of rivals. They 
have learned to live together and to work 
together for their mutual advantage. 
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l Wilkes-Barre today is generally recognized 
as the anthracite capital, with Scranton out 
of the picture because of the depletion of the 
Lackawanna Coal reserves. 

| It goes without saying the delegates to the 
convention will be at home in this city. 
They will have reminders in every direction 
that they are among friends. 


Mideast Policy Criticized 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I deem it a privilege 
to include the following article by Henry 
Hazlitt, a contributing editor to News- 
week magazine. 

Of all the presentations and all the 
columns written on this vital subject, 
Hazlitt's article seems to pinpoint the 
question so clearly that there could be 
no doubt left in anyone’s mind that un- 
less the basic problem is understood and 
recognized, there can be no solution to 
the Middle East crisis. In any event, it 
strengthens the conviction that no sanc- 
tions should be imposed on Israel, thus 
setting up a double standard of justice by 
the United Nations: 


Mibrasr PoLICY CRITICIZED—EISENHOWER- 
DULLES STAND UNTENABLE, Ir Is Sun 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Our policy in the Middle East crisis may be 
judged in three ways: legally, morally, and 
realistically—i. e., from the standpoint of 
whether it is best calculated to promote the 
peace, security, and interests of the United 
States and of the free world. From all three 
standpoints the Elsenhower-Dulles policy is 
untenable. 

That policy seems to be based primarily on 
legalistic grounds. Its tacit assumption ap- 
pears to be that Egypt was acting peaceably 
and wholly within its sovereign rights when 
it threatened Israel, barred Israeli shipping, 
and seized the Suez Canal. Only from such 
a prior assumption would it follow that Is- 
rael, France, and Britain in invading Egypt 
were the aggressors and the first to resort to 
force. 


ANALOGY CITED 


The legal presuppositions of the Elsen- 
hower-Dulles policy are more than shaky. 
To take an analogy from private domestic 
law: Suppose B and C own properties that 
are only accessible through an easement on 
A's property; that this easement has been 
written into all three deeds, and adhered 
to, for 68 years; that A suddenly announces 
the seizure of this easement as exclusively 
his own, and claims the sole right to decide 
who shall use it and under what conditions, 
Such an action would clearly go beyond his 
own legal rights and invade the legal rights 
of B and O. His action would be rightly re- 
garded as an act of force and aggression. 


Secretary Dulles and President Eisenhower 
should have denounced Nasser as a treaty- 
breaker and a violator of international law 
on the day he seized the canal. They should 
have brought this threat to peace immedi- 
ately before the United Nations. Instead, 
they futilely tried to appease Nasser. Their 
failure to acknowledge this initial blunder 
seems to haye dictated their subsequent 
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course. It led them to call Britain, France, 
and Israel the “aggressors” and to support an 
incredibly one-sided series of resolutions be- 
fore the U. N. 

Why cannot the President see that in re- 
fusing to reward the aggression of Israel he 
is in effect rewarding the original aggres- 
sion of Nasser? 

BASIS FOR INTERVENTION 

Fortunately the right legal course in this 
instance would correspond with the right 
moral course and the right realistic course. 
If we intervene in this matter we must in- 
tervene two-sidedly. If we wish to unhold 
the prestige or authority of the U. N. we 
must uphold it universally and without ex- 
ceptions or not at all. It is unrealistic as 
well as immoral to ask Israel to give up the 
only bargaining position it has left against 
Nasser in the hope that the more his own 
bargaining position is strengthened the more 
magnamimous and reasonable Nasser will be- 
come. 

If the United States supports any further 
resolution within the U. N. let it be a reso- 
lution calling upon Israel to give up its posi- 
tions in the Gaza strip and at the Strait 
of Tiran the moment Nasser restores the 
Suez Canal to its legal status before he 
seized it, the moment Russia starts actual 
withdrawal of its troops from Hungary and 
the moment India agrees to restore the legal 
status of Kashmir before Nehru forcibly 
annexed it. 

Any resolution that now fell short of this 
general and simultaneous application would 
be discriminatory, hypocritical and ignomini- 
ous. 

Henry Hagzcrrr. 

New Tonk, February 22, 1957. 


Rey. Father Nicholas Chopey, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD - 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial and news 
story from the Wilkes-Barre Record, as 
well as an editorial from the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader Evening News on the 
retirement of Father Nicholas Chopey, 
of St. Mary’s Greek Rite Catholic Parish, 
Wilkes-Barre, after 59 years of out- 
standing service in the priesthood: 
[From the Wilkes-Barre Record of Fehruary 

18, 1957) 

It would be difficult if not impossible to 
find a parallel to the record of Very Rev. 
Nicholas Chopey, newly-named pastor emer- 
itus of St. Mary's Greek Rite Catholic 
Church, North Main Street. His retirement 
comes after a pastorate of 54 years and 59 
years of service in the priesthood. The long 
tenure in one parish would in itself give him 
distinction, In addition he is only the sec- 
ond priest in the history of the Pittsburgh 
Byzantine Rite Catholic Diocese to be desig- 
nated as a pastor emeritus. 

But members of his parish and his numer- 
ous friends in the general community will 
remember him for more than his newly- 
attained honors. He has been a foremost 
member of the clergy of his denomination 


having served as dean of Wilkes-Barre- 


Scranton Deanery and as diocesan counselor, 
He was a recognized leader as well as a pio- 
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neer among Greek Catholic clergy of the 
region. 

His own parish has known him as a builder 
as evidenced by the expansion of its proper- 
ties and growth of its spiritual work. The 
community has recognized him as one in- 
terested in its welfare and advancement. 

He is a native of Hungary and a member of 
a family with service in the priesthood 8 
tradition followed in every generation for 
three centuries. Father Chopey's back- 
ground and career are both notable and we 
hope will prove the forerunner of happy 
years of retirement in St. Mary's Greek Rite 
Catholic rectory where he and his family 
have lived over a remarkably long span, one 
fruitful for the parish. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Record of February 
16, 1957 
FATHER CHOPEY RETIRES AFTER 54 YEARS 
DuUTY—GREEK RITE CATHOLIC CLERGYMAN 
BECOMES PASTOR EMERITUS 


After 54 years of active service, Very Rev: 
Nicholas Chopėy, pastor of St. Mary's Greek 
Rite Catholic Church, North Main Street, has 
been named pastor emeritus of the church. 

Announcement of Rev. Father Chopey's re- 
tirement from active service and designation 
as pastor emeritus, effective yesterday, was 
made by Bishop Nicholas T. Elko, D. D,, head 
of Pittsburgh Byzantine Rite Catholic Dio- 
cese. 

Rev. John Toptich, Pottstown, who arrived 
in this city yesterday, will become active 
pastor of St. Mary's Greek Rite Church. 

By becoming pastor emeritus Rev. Father 
Chopey ended more than a half century of 
spiritual life in one parish, an accomplish- 
ment unique in the Pittsburgh Byzantine 
Rite Catholic Diocese. He becomes the sec- 
ond priest to be a pastor emeritus in the his- 
tory of the diocese, the first being Rev. 
Joseph Hanulya, Cleveland, who retired from 
active service several years ago. 

While pastor of St. Mary’s Greek Rite 
Church Rev. Father Chopey celebrated three 
golden jubilees. November 22, 1948, he and 
his wife celebrated their 50th wedding anni- 
versary: December 12, 1948, Rev. Father 
Chopey observed his 50th anniversary of ordi- 
nation; and June 7, 1953, he marked his 50th 
year as pastor of one church, St. Mary's 
Greek Rite Catholic. 

Rev. Father Chopey retired without change 
of rank because of long, faithful service. IN 
bestowing this honor, Bishop Elko took cog- 
nizance of the fact Rev. Father Chopey's en- 
tire priestly life in America was spent in 
Wilkes-Barre, Rev. Father Chopey and his 
family will continue to reside in the rectory 
of St. Mary’s Greek Rite Catholic Church. 

Pioneer among Greek Catholic clergy of 
the region, Rev. Father Chopey has been 
dean of Wilkes-Barre-Scranton deanery, 
which extends from Nanticoke to Bingham- 
ton, N. T., and has been diocesan consulter. 

Born in the village of Perecseny, Hungary, 
January 2, 1876, Rev. Father Chopey was the 
youngest of 12 children of Very Rey. and 
Mrs. Gabriel Chopey. His father was arch- 
dean of Uzhorod County. Two ot Rev. Father 
Chopey’s brothers also entered the priesthood 
and six of his sisters married priests. This 
bore out a tradition of the family which, 
during more than 300 years, had contributed 
priests in each generation. 

On November 22, 1898, Rev. Father Chopey 
married Paula Elizabeth Suba, whose father 
was Very Rev. George Suba, dean of the 
Munkcas District. On December 12, 1898, 
Rev. Father Chopey was ordained a priest. 

After 12 months Rev. Father Chopey 
was appointed pastor of the church in the 
village of Vorocso, Hungary. Here, the two 
older children of Reverend Father and Mrs. 
Chopey died within 24 hours of each other 
during a diphtheria epidemic. Their third 
child, Charlotte, now Mrs. John B. Szabo, 
lives with her parents, 
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On recommendation of his bishop, Rev. 
Father Chopey was sent to the United 
States in 1903 by orders of the Holy See. At 
request of Apostolic“Visitator Msgr. Andrew 
Hoboday, Bishop Michael J. Hoban of Scran- 
ton Diocese appointed Rev. Father Cho- 
bey as pastor of St. Mary's Greek Rite Church, 
North Main Street, and the Rev. Father 
Chopey sald his first mass in the edifice, June 

903 


First venture in acquiring church property 
Tesulted in the purchase of five lots on North 
Street, site of the present church and 
Tectory. Seven lots adjacent to the church 
Property, but facing Madison Street, were 
Purchased later and a frame school was 
erected, As soon us nuns from the order of 
Sisters of St. Basil the Great were available, 
Ter. Father Chopey invited them to his 
Parish and a convent was erected. A modern 
large brick school now accommodates several 
hundred pupils. In 1947 the churth was 
completely renovated and a plot of 65 acres 
near Misericordia College at Dallas was ac- 
Quired as a cemetery. 

Starting practically from scratch, Rev. 
Father Chopey made St. Marys Greek Rite 
Catholic property one of the best in the 
Tegion. His last project was the erection 
Of chapel in the parish cemetery at Dallas, 
Which is to be completed in March or April. 
Rey. Father Chopey made the motion in 
1810 to organize the Sokol branch in Greek 
Catholic Union, For three terms he was 
Spiritual adviser of Greek Catholic Union. 

Was active in strengthening Pennsylvania 
Slovak Roman and Greek Catholic Union by 

as its spiritual adviser. 

Rey. Father Chopey was the first priest in 
the Pittsburgh diocese given the Facultas 
B ci—the privilege of saying two masses 
In the same day. This took place in 1908. 
He &lso preached the first English sermons. 
In 1953 Pope Plus XII bestowed on him the 
Medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 

In 1910, Rey. Father Chopey was chosen 
às representative of the clergy to go to 
‘Ope to plead for a bishop for the then 
rapidly growing Byzantine Rite diocese in 
United States and as a result he was 
&Ppointed a consultor from the United States 
to the mother diocese. 


— 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader Eve- 
ning News of February 16, 1957 

A priest for 59 years, 54 of which have 
been spent as pastor of St. Mary's Greek 
Rite Cotholic Church, North Wilkes-Barre, 
the Very Reverend Nicholas Chopey has re- 
tired with the title of pastor emeritus and 

e gratitude of countless thousands of co- 
Teligionists and others he served and, on 
Occasions, befriended. 

His retirement comes at a time when his 
native Hungary, which he left at the request 
Of the Holy See to serve in the missionary 
field of America, is in the clutches of a 
ruthless Communist regime. Apart from 
this sad note because of the sufferings of 

any near and dear to him, termination of 

ther Chopey’s career is a pleasant mile- 
Stone because he now will be in a position 
to enjoy the rewards of a busy and fruitful 
€. replete with honors and achievements. 

Father Chopey has been singled out for 
Many distinctions. The Pope conferred on 
him Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice,” an award 
Teserved for individuals whose service to the 
Church has been outstanding. The Bishop 
Of the Greek Rite Catholic Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh showed appreciation for his priestly 
zeal by naming him dean and consulter. 

th the church and community, on num- 
rous occasions, paid tribute to him at testi- 
™Monials. Not many clergymen have had the 
unique privilege of observing the golden 
Jubllees of their ordination, pastorate and 
Marriage, as has been the case with him. 
Father Chopey, incidentally, is @ member 
Or a family that has supplied priests to the 
church for four centuries. 
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congr: tions and best 
Cane Withee mane Sere with no little 
satisfaction that Father Chopey will con- 
tinue his residence in the place that has 
been home to him the greater part of his 
eventful life. 


World, Take Notice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with an address by the distinguished Sec- 
retary of the Air Force on February 22, 
1957, to the sesquicentennial meeting of 
the Washington Light Infantry in 

S. O. 
N American, who is more con- 
versant with our air defense than any 
living American, delivered a magnificent 
address. My people were honored that 
he came to see us. His gentle voice 
spoke with authority. His soft tones let 
the world know that aggressors, bent on 
conquest, face retribution for any attack 


made against our Nation: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE Am Force 
Donatp A. QUARLES BEFORE WASHINGTON 
LIGHT INFANTRY DINNER, CHARLESTON, S. C., 
FEBRUARY 22, 1957 15 hi 

Ciark, distinguished guests, gen- 
3 am highly honored to take part 
with vou tonight in paying homage to the 
memory of our first President and to join 
you in marking the 150th year of the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry. It is a special privi- 
lege to visit your beautiful city, so modern 
and at the same time so steeped in the 
traditions of the past. Then too, it is al- 
ways a refreshing experience to get away 
from a Pentagon desk and to see such solid 
evidence of our national defenses, as the 

Citadel Corps of Cadets and the units at 

Charleston Air Force Base, and the citizen- 

soldiers of the Centennial Legion units. 

Because of my special interest in the Air 
Force I know you will understand if I call 
attention to two other anniversaries we are 
celebrating this year: 1957 is the golden 
anniversary of the Air Force. Half à cen- 
tury ago an aeronautical division was es- 
tablished in the Army Signal Corps to (in 
the language of that day) “Have charge of 
all matters pertaining to military ballooning, 
air machines, and kindred subjects." Forty 
years later, in 1947, the Army Air Corps and 
the Army Air Forces had become a familiar 
phrase to all Americans and the importance 
of alrpower as an element of a national de- 
fense had reached such proportions that the ; 
Air Force was established as a separate 
service in the Defense Establishment. This 
year we also observe the 10th anniversary 
of that event. 

The number 7.“ which has some other 
lucky connotations, must also have some 
special historic significance: 1947, for the 
USAF; 1907, for military aviation; 1807, for 
the Washington Light Infantry; and 1607— 
350 years ago—when the Jamestown colo- 
nists established a bridgehead from the Old 
World to the New, a milestone in that his- 
tory of our Nation in which Charleston and 
South Carolina have played such an im- 
portant part. And, finally, of course, a lot 
of people across the country feel that 1957 
started off as a good luck year with the 
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January inaugural ceremonies in Washing - 
ton, but I realize this is not quite a unani- 
mous opinion. 

When the average person thinks of 
Charleston, he is apt to think of its spacious 
homes, its beautiful and historic gardens, 
and the gentle way of life that has come 
down from generation to generation. From 
the history books one learns however that 
in this gracious setting there has burned, to 
an exceptional degree and from its earliest 
Gays, that spirit of freedom which is one of 
our most cherished heritages. 

It was South Carolina which was the first 
State to throw down the gauntlet to royal 
tyranny, some months before the Declara- 
tion of July 4, 1776. It was the Palmetto 
flag which was first planted on the ramparts 
of Mexico City in 1847, Your Washington 
Light Infantry left a quarter of its mem- 
bers dead on the battlefields in the War Be- 
tween the States. And later, in happier 
times, it has sought to erase the bitterness 
from the memory of that tragic conflict. 

And so it has gone, right down to the Pres- 
ent. We saw this same spirit today in the 
spectacular parade of the Centennial Legion 
organizations and the impressive display of 
the students of The Citadel, which has given 
so many fine leaders to our Armed Forces, 
and today is training future leaders for our 
Air Force, through its Air ROTC program. 
Perhaps the whole spirit could be captured 
in the one word, “readiness:” readiness to 
proclaim an ideal, and readiness to fight for 
it if need be. 

Readiness is still the watchword of our 
Armed Forces, but readiness today has a new 
and even more urgent meaning, Today, we 
must be instantly ready or be engulfed by 
militant communism. This urgency is a 
product of the revolution in technology that 
has come so swiftly upon us since World War 
II; and the revolution in military strategy 
it has caused. 

It was barely 10 years ago that we could 
still look to our ocean barriers to protect 
us from aggression. We could scarcely en- 
visage a war that did not begin somewhere 
on a different continent and proceed through 
slow stages while we used the time thus 
given us to mobilize our manpower and our 
industrial potential. It was almost incon- 
cetvable to us that our mobilization base 
would itself become the target, and not 
merely a possible target, but the first and 
primary target of any future global war. 

Like our pioneer ancestors at the frontiers 
of civilization, we must all live in peril, from 
day to day, that a potentially hostile power 
might decide to attack. Such is the extent 
of the revolution in the instruments of war 
that we have been forced to reconstruct our 
national defense policy and our traditional 
military concepts. With the progress in 
aviation the world has so shrunk in size 
that only a few hours of flight lie between 
us and the Iron Curtain; and with atomic 
explosives that are roughly a million-fold 
more powerful, pound for pound, than gun- 
powder or TNT, weapons of terrible. destruc- 
tiveness are becoming available, Since we 
cannot build a Maginot line to shield our- 
selves completely from this danger, we have 
had to meet it by a strategy of deterrence, 
that is, by creating and maintaining such 
striking power as to restrain any would-be 
aggressor from pursuing his alms through 
military means. To be effective, this policy 
of deterrence must do two things: it must 
persuade the aggressor that we mean what 
we say—that we will retaliate if our vital 
interests are attacked; and second, it must 
convince him that we have the means with 
which to retaliate so forcefully that not 
even in the most favorable circumstances 
could he hope to profit by a resort to armed 
force. e 

This policy has had the most profound 
impact upon our Military Establishment, It 
has made readiness our top military priority. 
In these days of air-atomic power, deterrence 
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is a function of what you can hit the enemy 
with in the first days and even hours after 
the outbreak of hostilities. If total war 
should occur, what we plan to have, or have 
under construction, will never get off the 
drawing board or the assembly lines in time 
to affect the outcome of those first critical 
days. Of course, such a war may continue 
for some time thereafter on land and sea as 
well as in the air, but the final outcome will 
almost certainly have been determined in 
the initial air battle. Success in this air 
battle depends, of course, on defensive forces 
to keep attacking bombers from destroying 
our air power on the ground, as well as re- 
taliatory strike forces to destroy his base of 
air-atomic operations. 

We can see solid evidence of our military 
readiness at work right here at Charleston 
Air Force Base. The 444th Fighter Inter- 
ceptor and the 722d Air Control and Warning 
Squadrons are fine examples of our air de- 
fenses, while the 1608th Air Transport Wing 
is typical of our military transport capability. 

Readiness ts apparent in the 24-hour watch 
maintained by the A. C. & W. Squadron and 
the instant response to its warnings of the 
fighter-interceptor squadron, The 444th, in- 
cidentally, recently won an award as the 
outstanding squadron of the Air Defense 
Command, for its alertness and demonstrated 
ability to intercept what were fortunately 
friendly intruders. 

Readiness while not so obvious is no less 
real in the case of the 1608th Air Transport 
Wing. To the average layman, MATS, the 
Military Alr Transport Service, of which the 
1608th is a part, represents a far-flung ocean- 
spanning air-freight and passenger line, not- 
able chiefly for such exploits as ferrying U. N. 
troops from South America to Suez and Hun- 
garian refugees from Europe to this country, 
in the recent Operation Safe Haven. 

Perhaps Charleston sees the 1608th as the 
Operator of the seventh busiest airport in 
the United States now set up to process from 
eight to twelve thousand military personnel 
and dependents a month from Charleston to 
Overseas bases. It may be noted that since 
MATS operates no domestic air routes for 
other than medical purposes, all of these 
people will converge upon Charleston by bus, 
rail, or commercial air transport. To the 
people who travel on it, the 1608th is prob- 
ably most notable for its fine safety record 
and the efficiency of its operations under 
Colonel Wasem’s and Colonel Moomaw's 
leadership. 

To the armed services, however, MATS 
represents one thing—readiness—a force 
trained for specific wartime functions, flex- 
ible enough to meet the demands of any 
likely situation, and ready for instant action 
should the H-hour of D-day ever strike. 

The concept of readiness has also had its 
impact on a segment of our defense struc- 
ture that is of particular concern to me as 
well as to all of you: namely, the Air Nation- 
al Guard and the Air Reserve Forces. 

Here again, we must have individuals 
trained and ready to fill specific positions; 
and units that can operate as units when the 
whistle blows. If we are to win the initial 
critical air phase of the war we must do it 
with the airpower that is ready at the start. 

This concept imposed upon our tradition- 
al Reserve organizations has inevitably 
caused some disappointments, and even some 
personal hardships. However, I have the ut- 
most admiration for the way in which the 
individuals in our Reserve Forces haye un- 
derstood and accepted the changes made 
necessary by the stern realities of the aír- 
atomic age. 

This new look in the Air Reserve forces is 
already paying real dividends to the Air 
Force and the Nation, For example, one of 
our Air National Guard units is completely 
manning 24 hours a day one of our radar 
warning sites. At 19 other locations, squad- 
rons of Air National Guard men operating 
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fighter-interceptor units are voluntarily 
manning these stations around the clock, 7 
days a week. These men are not only train- 
ing for a future emergency. They are an in- 
tegral part of our defénse system, ready, 
today. 

They must be trained and ready if they are 
to manage the highly complex weapon sys- 
tems of air warfare that have been developed 
during the past 10 years. 

Iam afraid many of us still tend to think 
of flyers as a fraternity of carefree adven- 
turers. Romantic as it is, this concept of 
the flyer does not begin to do justice to the 
men who operate our modern planes, Over 
and above their special aptitudes, combative 
spirit, and physical stamina, they must de- 
velop a high order of professionalism in the 
technical functions of instrument flying, 
cruise control, rocketry, gunnery, navigation, 
and so on, To highlight the greatly increased 
compounded demands we are today placing 
on our air crew members, and especially our 
pilots, let me give you an example. While up 
to 12 crew members were on hand to observe 
and correlate the readings and adjustment 
of approximately 130 instruments and con- 
trols on the B-29, we now have about 359 
gages, switches, dials, buttons, and levers 
confronting only 3 crew members on a B-47. 
In a modern fighter, a single pilot may have 
to cope with about 100 such devices. He 
must operate an electronic system that is 
about as complex as a city power station and 
radio station combined. 

We need to remember, additionally, some- 
thing about the character of the environ- 
ment in which these duties are performed, A 
G-suited, helmented B-47 pilot packs more 
weight on his mission than did the knights 
of old, in full battle armor. And on some 
extended missions, he packs it for 18 hours at 
a stretch, meanwhile giving full uninter- 
rupted attention to countless details of plane 
performance and flight plan progress. If he 
lost oxygen and pressurization at the alti- 
tudes at which he must fly he would lose con- 
sciousness in less than a minute. 

At supersonic speeds attained by modern 
fighters, pilots have only a matter of seconds 
to react after their electronic fire control 
devices have locked on to a target. Their 
closing speed may be well over a thousand 
miles an hour, a fact which complicates the 
problem of avoiding collision with friendly 
planes just as much as it complicates the 
task of getting in firing position, on an in- 
terception mission. Because fuel consump- 
tion is rapid and fuel reserve at flight destin- 
ation is critical these fighter pilots must be 
able to navigate with precision up to the 
extreme range of their planes in any kind 
of weather, day or night. 

As you can readily understand, the skills 
necessary to these operations cannot be ac- 
quired overnight. They must be learned 
painstakingly and practiced constantly, if 
they are to serve us instantly in time of 
need. 

I have been talking a great deal about 
the importance of readiness, but of course 
the really crucial point is whether or not 
the Air Force that is ready to take to the 
air when the chips are down is the kind of 
Air Force that can perform its retaliatory 
mission and survive in sufficient numbers 
to go on and win the air phase of the war, 

I believe it is important that we examine 
this question not just in terms of the indi- 
vidual components of our airpower but in 
terms of our air capability, as a whole; and in 
relation to our defense posture, as a whole. 
It is not just the numbers of planes in an 
air force that are important but it ls the 
mission capability that these planes pos- 
sess, in the aggregate. The requirements 
that the Soviets must meet in the air forces 
are quite different from ours, because of 
many factors, such as geography, climate, 
terrain, and soon. A mere quantitative com- 
parison of the two air forces—theirs and 
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ours—will not tell you which air force best 
achieves its misison capability. 

Further, of course, our defense position 18 
broader than airpower. It must take ac- 
count, realistic account, of what each service 
component contributes under the conditions 
that are expected to prevail. And even that 
frame of reference is too narrow, because we 
must not think solely In terms of our na- 
tional position. We must also take into 
consideration what our allies, some twoscore 
of them, will contribute to the defense of the 
free world, and also what help they will need 
from us to maximize their contribution. 

It is not until all of these factors have been 
assembled, analyzed, and evaluated that we 
can begin to formulate a defense budget, and 
it is quite clear that if the total is not to 
reach astronomical figures, each item in the 
final budget must be rigorously justified. 
The point is not whether we would have a 
better Alr Force if we spent more money on 
it; we certainly would. The point is wheth- 
er the Air Force that we have and that we 
project for the future can perform its as- 
signed mission. 

As far as our own position Is concerned, I 
can state without reservation that our pres- 
ent retaliatory deterrent force is much more 
powerful than it was a year ago. In basic 
terms, this means that the Air Force can de- 
liver tremendously greater fire power on 
more targets, more quickly and more accu- 
rately than ever before. Our air-defense 
forces have progressed in a similar manner 
during the past year. Their fire power and 
ability to destroy attacking aircraft is being 
increased manifold. For example, last 
Wednesday the Secretary of Defense an- 
nounced the deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons for air-defense purposes, We now can 
equip our interceptor aircraft with nuclear 
air-to-air rockets. Because of this great 
power, the employment of such weapons will 
greatly increase the effectiveness of our in- 
terceptor squadrons in stopping enemy 
bombers short of our cities and other stra- 
tegie targets, and the Army is making similar 
progress with its new weapons. All these 
weapons provide a further deterrent to ag- 
gression against the free world. 

Other examples of our growing deterrent 
power were seen recently when a group of 
B-52's circled the earth nonstop, in 45 hours 
and 19 minutes, and when, a few days later, 
one of our B-47's flew across the continent 
in 3 hours and 47 minutes. 

In spite of some downward adjustment in 
the number of wings, the forces we forecast 
in the immediate future will continue to in- 
crease in power and effectiveness, as, indeed, 
they must do if we are to retain our deter- 
rent position against the growing air/atomic 
power of the Soviets. 

It is my opinion that we have an effective 
deterrent position today and that the fiscal 
year 1958 budget will provide us with the 
funds required to maintain this deterrent 
strength and to improve its effectiveness, 
and it will do this within a figure that the 
civilian economy not only can but must sup- 
port. 

I want to make it clear, however, that I 
would not hesitate to recommend budget 
changes if at any time it should appear that 
our estimates had been invalidated by new 
developments, whether here or behind the 
Iron Curtain, The present figures simply 
represent the best thinking of the military 
and civilian authorities in the Government. 
Above all, they represent the considered 
opinion of the President, whose judgment 
and experience in defense matters is so in- 
valuable to our country at this time. 

I have been talking mostly about things 
such as money and hardware, but we should 
never forget that the vital ingredient of any 
military organization is the men who wear 
the uniform. It is the men who make or 
break a military unit; who determine wheth- 
er their unit will live in history or pass into 
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Oblivion with others now long forgotten. 

men must be capable, and they must 

be ready. And here once again I would like 

use “ready” in the sense that I first used 

u. so well exemplified as a part of our Amer- 

ican tradition by the men of South Carolina 

and the Washington Light Infantry, readi- 

ness to proclaim an ideal and the readiness 
to fight for it. 


Is Your Child Surplus? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times once again has hit the 
Rail squarely on the head. 

In an editorial in this morning's edi- 
tion, the Times has reduced the question 
Of Federal aid to school construction to 
its simplest terms. The question, which 
every parent must answer is: Is your 
child surplus? 

As the Times points out. 7 or 8 of every 
100 children enrolled in our schools right 
how are surplus—that is there are no 
School buildings for them. 

ese surplus children are going to 
School in shifts or they are meeting in 
t quarters, or they are being 

jammed into overcrowded classrooms. 

These physical conditions are not con- 
Gucive to the kind of education upon 
Which our democracy rests. The remedy 

in H. R. 1, by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 
I support this bill. 
The Times editorial follows: 
Is Your CHILD SURPLUS? 

In the past 5 years the number of pupils in 
the Nation's public schools has increased by 
5.5 milion, and in the next 5 years it will 
Jump by another 6 million. This extraordi- 
ary rise in school population, combined with 
„completely inadequate rate of school build- 

» Means that this year—right now—7 or 
8 percent of the total number of enrolled 
Ichildren in this country may be con- 
Adered surplus in the sense that there are 
NOt facilities properly to take care of them. 
latest report of the United States Office 
ucation estimates the classroom short- 
at 159,000, and the number of excess stu- 
dents at about 2.3 million out of a total of 
315 million, This excess is taken care of, so 
to speak, by various expedients such as half- 
Say or two-shift sessions, makeshift accom- 
MOdations, or, most simply, by excessive over- 
Crowding. While satisfactory physical condi- 
tions certainly cannot guarantee a good edu- 
Cation, the absence of such facilities is pretty 
Certain to prevent a child in the America of 
today trom getting a good education. 

As President Eisenhower said in his mes- 
4s on school building earlier this year, 

Solutions to all of the other problems in 
education will be empty achievements indeed 
Bood teaching is not available’; and every- 
One knows that, by and large, teachers are 

acefully underpaid, and the teaching 

Tofession has yet to achieve the status in 
Public esteem and support that is its due. 
Yet of all the many problems facing educa- 

On in the public elementary and secondary 
Schools today, perhaps the most critical and 

y the one where the Federal Govern- 
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ment can be of most immediate and effective 
help, is the classroom shortage. 

Considering the disproportion between the 
immense rise in national income during the 
last two decades and the relatively smali rise 
in expenditures on the public schools, the 
country has to become as accustomed to 
thinking big in terms of schools and educa- 
tion, generally, as it already is doing in terms 
of highways and national defense. Surely 
there is no defense more important to a 
democracy than an educated and enlightened 
citizenry. We would like to see Congress pro- 
duce action on a school bill as early in this 
session as possible. 


Can We Trust Mr. Dulles Not To Aid 
Nasser in His Nefarious Schemes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Frank Kelley, 
from Paris, appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 12, 1957. 

I believe that this article should be 
read by all of our colleagues at this time 
of crisis in the Middle East: 8 

— PLOT IN AFRICA CHARGED— 

. NASSER FOMENTS REVOLT BY 

MOSLEM ELEMENTS IN EIGHT AREAS 
(By Frank Kelley} f 
bru 11—With financial an 

polities 8 from the Soviet Union, 

Egypt has begun on a large scale an eco- 

nomic, religious, cultural, and ideological 

penetration of at least eight areas of Africa, 

it was learned today, The purpose is to fo- 

ment eventual revolution by Moslem ele- 
ments in these areas. 

The task of developing this scheme is en- 
trusted, sources here said, to All Sabry, one 
of President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s closest 
associates. 

In the wake of the French National As- 
sembly’s decision to set up 13 semi-autono~ 
mous “republics” in French West Africa and 
Equatorial Africa and the island of Mada- 
gascar, authoritative informants here dis- 
closed the vast extent of Egyptian opera- 
tions at several critical spots in the “black 
continent.” 

AIMED AT ETHIOPIA 

ediate al, it appeared from 
5 5 to strike southward 
down the Nile Valley and southeast along 
the Red Sea in a movement aimed at de- 
struction of the Christian country of Ethi- 
opia. / 

— bjective on the West Coast 
oe Aton. “otis 8 for the British 
colony and protectorate of Nigeria and for 
the independent Negro republic of Liberia, 

Soviet-Egyptian plans also include, sources 
here said, the undermining through Mos- 
lem rebel units of these countries: Libya, 
Somaliland, Kenya, Uganda and the island 
of Zanzibar in all of which there is a sizable 
population of Moslem malcontents. 

NASSER'’S BOOK 
tian operations, sources said, are 
5 an Gol. . book “Egypt's Libera- 
tion: The Philosophy of the Revolution,” in 
which he stated in part: “Not in vain is our 
country located in Northeast Africa, a posi- 
tion from which we can look over the Black 
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Continent, which is today the scene of a 
hard fight between the white settlers and the 
black children, ... The duty of Egypt is the 
creation of an immense power which will be 
able to drive these countries into revolu- 
tions.” 

In Libya, site of American and British 
military bases and the first country to gain 
independence under United Nations auspices, 
there ls a Moslem majority of 93 percent in 
the population of 1,340,000. 

There, sources said, Egypt has set up a 
corps of Agitprops—sometimes humorously 
known as Egyptprops—in an organization 
known as the Front for the Fight of the 
Libyan People. 

This outfit is known to be engaged in a 
double effort: firet, to push subversive propa- 
ganda against the Libyan government and, 
second, to make certain that 30,000 light 
weapons are distributed to Moslems in Libya 
for local use or transfer across the borders 
to Tunisia and Algeria. 

In Somalia, an Italian trusteeship under 
the U. N., and in the British and French 
Somaliland areas, the Cairo radio is reported 
to have been making an effective campaign 
for the last 18 months to whip up the Mos- 
lems. Moreover, 250 young Agitprops have 
been brought to Egypt to study and undergo 
indoctrination at Egyptian expense. The 
League of Somali Youth is said to be fi- 
nanced mainly by Egypt. Its object is to 
create a united, free Somaliland. 

In Kenya, a British crown colony with 
5,900,000 people, which lies next to Somali- 
land and east of Uganda, the Egyptians are 
reported as of August to have begun im- 
porting” promising young natives to study at 
Cairo and to enter special “African units" 
of the “Egyptian Liberation Army.” In these 
units they are given large doses—on instruc- 
tions, it was said, from Moscow—of old- 
fashioned national socialism of the Hitler 
variety. 

MOSLEMS IN ETHIOPIA 


In Ethiopia, the target is Moslems in a 
population of 8 million. The Cairo radio 
puts in a lot of time urging them to rebel. 
That is one reason why Emperor Haile 
Selassie recently turned down an invitation 
to visit Colonel Nasser. 

Haile Selassie is also upset because, it was 
understood, Egypt is propagandizing Eritrea, 
the former Italian colony which under a U. N. 
vote in 1950 was to be federated with Ethi- 
opia. The separatist line pushed by Cairo 
would, if successful, cut off Ethiopia from 
the Red Sea and hurt its economy. 

In Eritrea the Egyptians are known to be 
operating a religious mission, and Eritrean 
students are sent up to Cairo for favored 
treatment at the university. 

The Cairo radio is said to be making a big 
effort on Zanzibar, a British protectorate 
island 23 miles off the coast of East Africa. 
Broadcasts encourage revolt against the 
British. In 1955, Anwar Sadad, then in 
charge of Moslem affairs in Cairo, had long 
talks with Zanzibar's Moslem councilmen on 
the mainland at Mombasa. 

The pattern is similar in Nigeria, where 
there are 15 million Moslems out of 31 mil- 
lion inhabitants, and in independent Liberia, 
a rubber-rich country of 2,700,000 people. 

ARTICLE IN REVIEW 


The tip-off to Egyptian aims was stated in 
August in an issue of the “Egyptian Eco- 
nomic and Political Review,” a weekly, which 
said Egypt should establish a net of consu- 
lates in Africa, develop broadcasts in native 
African tongues, send religious and economic 
missions to African areas and grant scholar- 
ships to promising youths, create an African 
congress to be held yearly in Cairo, establish 
an Egyptian commercial air line all 
of Africa, and set Up an institute for Afri- 
can Affairs with Cairo headquarters. 
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Do We Really Want Federal Aid to 
Education? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


“HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
how urgent is Federal aid to education? 
How much better quality of education 
will we get with Federal funds than we 
now get with State and local funds? 
Why are some of the States that can 
now afford better schools postponing 
their school construction programs? 
Are they waiting for Federal funds to 
do what they should be doing for them- 
selves? 

These and many other questions 
should be answered before we take steps 
to authorize Federal funds for educa- 
tion which, like all other such funds, 
lead to Federal direction and control. 

The education of our youth has by 
tradition and custom been kept very 
close to their parents and under the 
jurisdiction of local authorities. Can 
we afford to invade that area of local 
authority or break that custom and 
tradition by providing Federal funds 
for education? 

Does California want to contribute 
$28,364,000 to the Federal Government 
in order to obtain $14,180,000 back or 
should we use our own money and build 
and control our own schools. 

Here is an excellent editorial from the 
Los Angeles Times which poses and 
answers some of these questions: 

THE PRESIDENT'S SCHOOL SUBSIDIES 

In his message on Federal aid to education 
President Eisenhower told Congress “the pro- 
gram must be recognized as an emergency 
measure * * * Federal aid must not infringe 
upon the American precept that responsibil- 
ity for control of education rests with the 
States and communities.” 

EMERGENCY MEASURE? 

In matters such as this the whole American 
public has learned to trust the President's 
sincerity and intentions. When he says that 
this proposal to pass out $2,200,000,000 of 
Federal aid to the States during the next 4 
years is an emergency measure, that is surely 
what he thinks it is. 

But most of the people who have been put- 
ting on the pressure for Federal aid have no 
intention whatever of letting Federal aid 
lapse. Their chief spokesmen assure us that 
they stand firm against Federal interference 
in the conduct of the public schools, yet they 
have projects not only for building schools 
with Federal money but for raising teachers’ 
salaries with it and somehow using it to solve 
what they call the shortage of teachers. 

President Eisenhower believes them when 
they say the Federal Government must not 
infringe on the schools, but do they really 
believe it themselves? How can they believe 
that the Federal Government will provide all 
the billions they want for the schools with- 
out having a hand in school management? 

THE CASE OF TEXAS 


Even the present proposal for building 
schoolrooms is in a way an infringement of 
State and local educational autonomy, for it 
attempts to change certain State educational 
preferences. Texas, for example, is a wealthy 
State, as any Texan will tell you, with money 
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enough to set up a public-school system as 
good as California’s, but she has chosen not 
to do so. In fiscal 1956 Texas was seventh 
in personal and corporate income taxes paid 
to the Federal Government among all the 
States. 

Now President Eisenhower says, The allo- 
cation of Federal funds among the States 
should take into account school-age popula- 
tion, relative financial ability to meet school 
needs and the total effort within the States 
to provide funds for public schools. An allo- 
cation system based solely on school-age 
population would tend to concentrate Fed- 
eral aid in wealthy States most able to pro- 
vide for thelr own needs. An allocation sys- 
tem which provides more assistance to States 
with the greatest financial need will reduce 
the shortage more quickly and more effec- 
tively.” 

But under the matching fund proposal, 
with the States required to put up various 
amounts in order to get various Federal sub- 
sidies, Texas would receive $19,842,000 in re- 
turn for $13,846,000 of State money. Cali- 
fornia, the third State in fiscal 1956 tax 
payments to the Federal Government, would 
receive $14,180,000 in school subsidies if she 
put up a matching fund of $28,364,000. Cali- 
fornia would receive a lower Federal allot- 
ment per child ($5.58) than any other State 
except Nevada ($4.72). 


SYSTEMS PENALIZED 


The proposal penalizes some States not 
simply for being wealthy (by the tax re- 
turn criterion), but for having good school 
systems. Michigan, just ahead of California 
in tax payments, would receive a subsidy 
amounting to $7.69 per pupil, paying in $16,- 
233,000 to get $12,102,000. 

There are schoolroom shortages in some 
of the States; that in California has been 
nearly acute. But on the whole the situa- 
tion has ben exaggerated, with false repre- 
sentations to the Government founded on 
statistics which were uncritically if not 
fraudulently compiled. The President's 
Committee on Intergovernmental Relation- 
ships put a task section to work on the school 
situation 2 years ago and its findings on 
school needs, after careful analysis of the 
emergency alarms, made the representations 
of last year’s school conference in Washing- 
ton look very much inflated. 

Good school systems need money to op- 
erate them, but they need something besides 
money. These are places in the United 
States where Federal money might save the 
day for public education, but if all the 
public schools in the United States had 3 
times as much money as they have now the 
quality of education would not be 3 times as 
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The Tax Bite 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


— OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Sun- 
shine magazine for March contains an 
interesting analysis of the amount of 
time we Americans devote during the 
working day to earn the money we pay 
out. It is as follows: 

Tax Brre IN 8-Hovr Dar 

Are you shocked by the fact that all gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and local—collected 
about $90 billion in taxes last year? Prob- 
ably not, because that figure is just too big 
for most of us to even understand. 

Putting the tax burden on a daily work 
basis, the Tax Foundation (a private re- 
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search organization) has issued this infor- 
mation. 

Here is how a $4,500-a-year man’s 8-hour 
day is divided: 

NEEDED TIME 

To earn money for— 

Taxes: 2 hours, 35 minutes. 

Food: 1 hour, 37 minutes. 

Housing: 1 hour, 24 minutes, 

Clothing: 36 minutes. 

Transportation: 42 minutes. 

Medical and personal care: 23 minutes. 

Reading and recreation: 20 minutes: 

Other goods and services: 23 minutes. 

Total: 8 hours. 

Considering the Federal tax reductions re- 
cently, we might guess that a man saves 
about 2 minutes of the time spent working 
for taxes whenever the Government knocks 
a billion off its tax take. 


Resolution on Defamatory Film 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, a film is 
currently being shown in many theaters 
throughout the country which contains 
certain derogatory remarks about Amer- 
icans of Italian origin. I regard this as 
deplorable and highly objectionable. I 
do not consider it a contribution to 
Americanism and to the concept 
brotherhood to besmirch any group in 
this country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to insert the text of 
a resolution adopted by the Columbian 
Lawyers Association in New York pro- 
testing against this film and the abuses 
contained therein. The resolution is a5 
follows: 


ReEsoLvuTiIon Mane BY COLUMBIAN Lawyers 
ASSOCIATION, First JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Bronx, AT A REGULAR MEETING ,HELD ON 
JANUARY 9, 1957, AT THE SHELTON HOTEL IN. - 
New Tonk Crry 


Whereas Warner Bros. has released the 
picture entitled “Baby Doll” produced by 
Tennessee Williams and Elia Kazan; and 

Whereas the said picture depicts a charac- 
ter as an Italo-American and permits the 
said character in the dialog in at least five 
scenes to use the words “wop” and “dago”; 
and 

Whereas said motion picture by permitting 
the use of those words is derogatory and de- 
famatory of Italo-Americans: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we the members of the Co- 
lumbian Lawyers Association, First Judicial 
Department, declare— 

First, that we are proud of our ancestry 
and origin as Italo-Americans and do here- 
by condemn the motion picture entitled 
“Baby Doll” as being defamatory and de- 
rogatory of Italo-Americans by the unnec- 
essary use in its dialog in at least five scenes 
of the words wop“ and “dago.” 

Second, that the members of this organ- 
ization on behalf of themselves and their 
families do hereby agree to boycott the said 
movie. 

Third, that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Warner Bros., Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Elia Kazan, the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, the Association of 
Theater Owners of America, the Catholic Na- 
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tional Legion of Decency, the Department of 
State of the State of New York, Board of Re- 
Bents, Congressmen PAUL A. FINO, ALFRED E. 
ANGELO, Victor L. ANrUSO, United States 
nator, JOHN PASTORE, NAACP, all of the lo- 
cal and metropolitan newspapers and mag- 
zines, and the United States Army, Special 
ice Division, United States Navy, Special 
Service Division. 
Fourth, that a copy of this resolution be 
also forwarded to all of the Italo-American 
— in’ the city and State of New 


Fifth, that a copy of this resolution be also 
forwarded to the United Jewish Appeal, Antl- 
imination Division, 
Respectfully submitted. 
THOMAS CARTELLI, 
President. 
NICHOLAS IANNUZZI, 
Executive Secretary. 


The Trinity River Development in North- 
ern California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Next few months, Congress will be calleed 
Upon to make a decision regarding the 
proposed partnership agreement between 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the 

€ral Government with respect to the 
ty River development in northern 

California, \ 

t Recently, I have noted that the first 
Wo contracts for the Trinity project 

ve exceeded the Bureau of Reclama- 

s estimates by more than 30 percent. 

am sure my colleagues will be inter- 
Sted in this faċt since it indicates that 
an even greater economy to the Federal 
ernment can result from the part- 
nership agreement which Secretary 

Seaton recently approved. 

s It appears to me that the issue in- 
olved in this proposed agreement is the 
Undamental one of public ownership as 

©Pposed to the free enterprise system. 

Admittedly, power is a commodity which 

Consumed by all of the people in our 

ation, If public power were to serve 
all the people, perhaps I could find some 

Merit to the public-ownership argument. 

t ut our power needs are so tremendous 
hat even the wildest advocate of public 

wer cannot hope for 100 percent own- 

*rship by the Government. 

In the absence of Government monop- 
oly, we find a situation where a selected 
8toup of power users receives low rates 
Which are made possible by subsidies and 

X exemptions at the expense of other 

*Payers across the country. Though 
areas in my district would benefit from 
Preferential rates, I do not feel that it is 

air to taxpayers in areas who pay their 

8 Way. Public power for all may be a 
eslrable objective, but public power for 

Some at the expense of others is not fair. 
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Address of Hon. Carmine G. DeSapio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the address of the Hon- 
orable Carmine G. DeSapio, before the 
annual dinner of the New York Demo- 
cratic State Committee, February 16, 
1957: 

Text or ADDRESS sy DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEEMAN CARMINE G. DESAPIO BE- 
FORE THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC STATE COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 16, 
1957, Hore. WALDORF-ASTORIA, New YORK 
City 


It's a great pleasure for me to join with 
and extend my greetings to this enthusiastic 
gathering of Democrats and to this warm 
union of old friends. 

We meet here this evening as the repre- 
sentatives of a political party which finds 
itself in a very curlous—indeed, a virtually 
unparalleled national position. 

There are two historic precedents in our 
national political scene, For one thing, a 
President has been reelected with the con- 
gressional mandate given to the opposite 
party. If I remember my history, such a 
phenomenon has not occurred in over a 
hundred years. 

Secondly, where the President is supposed 
to give leadership and direction to the Con- 
gress and to the country, we find, in our 
National Capital, that the responsibilities 
of Congress overshadow even those of the 
President, and that in the absence of posi- 
tive executive leadership, it is the Congress 
which must guide America through 4 years 
which may prove to be the most critical and 
perilous since the recording of history. 

All of which is a reflection on the innate 
good judgment and intuitive soundness of 
the American voters. 

They elected a President in whom they re- 
posed confidence and trust, But they said to 
the President: “We do not trust your party. 
We have no confidence in Republicanism or 
in the Republican philosophy of government, 
and we will, therefore, exercise the insurance 
afforded us by the constitutional system of 
checks and balances.” 

Now, you will recall, my good friends, that 
in 1952 Mr. Eisenhower was elected along 
with a Republican Congress. But 2 years 
later, in 1954, when the people had had an 
opportunity to observe Republicanism in 
action, they elected a Democratic Congress 
just as they did again in 1956. And if the 
American people, by their votes, have de- 
clared that they will not trust their futures, 
or those of their children, to the Republican 
Party, then it certainly clearly becomes our 
responsibility as Democrats—and our chal- 
lenge as Americans—to put aside partisan 
interests and concerns, and to advance 
genuine and meaningful leadership for the 
welfare of our Nation and its people. 

I am proud to report to you that the 
Democratic Members of Congress from our 
State already have established their de- 
termination to provide sound direction and 
meaning for our National Government. 

1, Our delegation has pledged itself to the 
support of a strong civil rights bill, and has 
reaffirmed its determination to reject any 
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measure which would compromise the con- 
stitutional rights of any American citizen. 

2. Our delegation has gone on record in 
vigorous opposition to the attempts to im- 
pose United Nations sanctions against the 
State of Israel, and will insist upon redoub- 
ling all efforts to bring about a meeting of 
Israel and the Arab States at the peace con- 
ference table. 

3. Our delegation will fight for the creation 
of an effective and workable program of Fed- 
eral ald to education, and its members have 
signified their rejection of the kind of par- 
Mamentary maneuvering which enabled Re- 
publicans in the 84th Congress to defeat last 
year’s bill. 

4, Our delegation has taken a strong 
stand in favor of amending the — 
Walter Act to eliminate the discriminatory 
national-origins,quota system, and to pro- 
vide for the filling of unused quotas of non- 
participating nations by immigrants from 
countries which may have filled their own 
quotas. 

5. Our delegation has voiced its deter- 
mination to end the economic squeeze which, 
today, grips small business—through tax re- 
lief, through the extension of Federal loans, 
and through the medium of increased tech- 
nological assistance. 

6. Our delegation will press vigorously for 
the amendment of the Taft-Hartley law, 
and especially for the notorious provisions 
which have enabled some States to enact the 
repressive and cynically named “right-to- 
work“ laws—those restrictive measures 
which, in reality, curtail the rights of work- 
ing people, and seek to destroy local trade 
unionism. 

7. Our delegation has rejected the proposal 
to raise the legal interest rate on loans to 
veterans, and will fight all measures to im- 
pose such financial burdens upon those who 
willingly have fought for our country. 

In short, our delegation is bringing to 
Washington the kind of leadership; the kind 
of vision; and the kind of strength which 
have characterized the Democratic Party 
through years of service to the people, in the 
cause of progress for our country. 

No, my friends, the voters do not trust 
the Republican Party. Why should they? 
How can they? 

But they do clearly look to our party— 
through Congress—to restore faith and 
meaning to our National Government, to 
bring us from the brink of war to an era of 
understanding and peace and to secure for 
all free people a happier and better world in 
which to live. 

With your continued support, and with 
God's help, we will fulfill this sacred obliga- 
tion, 

Thank you very much. . 


A Bouquet to the Junior Bar of Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased that the Milwaukee Junior Bar 
Association has just received a $10,000 
grant from the Fund for the Republic 
with which it will seek to revitalize com- 
munity understanding of the Bill of 
Rights, The following editorial from the 
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Milwaukee Journal of February 23, 1957, 
well express my feelings: 
A BOUQUET TO THE JUNIOR Bar 


The community may be proud of the Mil- 
waukee Junior Bar Association. The Fund 
for the Republic has singled it out, the first 
group in the Nation at its level of bar or- 

- ganization, to be entrusted with the con- 
structive use of a $10,000 grant. 

This is a substantial vote of confidence 
in the civic concern and thoughtfulness of 
these young men of Milwaukee, and the prov- 
en capacity of their organization to do 
real jobs of work. Fund staff members were 
convinced that this group had some worth 
while bones of ideas and would put some 
meat on them. 

The fund's broad aim is to promote re- 
definition” of American civil liberties in 
the public consciousness, and to help re- 
vitalize them in the practice of everyday af- 
fairs. Milwaukee Junior Bar plans to this 
end include preparing a mock trial to be 
enacted before school and evil groups, to 
show what civil liberties mean in court, and 
putting more local meaning into the con- 
stitutional “right to counsel” even for un- 
popular or penniless defendants. 

Milwaukee is fortunate to have this kind 
of activity launched here, and in the hands 
of able, earnest young lawyers from whom it 
may expect some concrete results. 


The Father of Our Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the East Side News in com- 
memoration of the 225th anniversary of 
the birth of our first President, George 
Washington. 

The article follows: 

THE FATHER or Our COUNTRY—GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, 1732-99 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Yesterday marked the 225th anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington, 

In paying tribute to the Father of Our 
Country, Abraham Lincoln said: “In solemn 
awe pronounce his name and in its naked 
deathless splendor leave it shining on.” 

Washington was our first general. He 
was the President of the Constitutional Con- 
gress. He was the first President of the 
United States. He was first in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

Washington was the uncompromising foe 
of despotism. He was the eternal foe of 
bigotry. He was the great champion of the 
sovereignty of man. He was the greatest of 
good men and the best of great men. 

Washington lived in the mountaintops of 
vision and hope. He was a child of the hills, 
with the great outdoors as his playground 
and the storehouse of his inspiration. 

It was at Mount Carmel, amid the shouts 
of “the Lord, He is God,” that fire was sent 
from the heavens to consume the altar so 
that Elijah could expose the false prophets 
of Baal. 

It was on Mount Ararat that the ark rested 


and God's covenant was written in the 


many-colored rainbow in the clouds, that 
still thrills the imagination with wonder and 
awe, 
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It was on Mount Sinai, quivering from the 
lightning and thunder of the skies and en- 
gulfed in smoke and fire, that the law was 
given to Moses. 

It was in the sacred precincts of the moun- 
tains that Christ permitted the chosen few 
to witness His divine majesty. 

It was in Mount Vernon that Washington 
rose to lead his people from oppression and 
tyranny into the land of justice, freedom, 
and equality. 

The story of his life is the heritage of every 
schoolchild. 

Washington towers in history like the lofty 
monument in the Capital which bears his 
name. 

Washington became the benefactor of the 
ages and bathed his name in the august halo 
of immortality. It was Washington's belief 
that the sacred rights of man are written, as 
with a sunbeam, in the whole volume of 
human nature by the hand of God and ĉan- 
not be erased by mortal power. 

Our sainted forebears preferred death to 
shackles, 

Our Founding Fathers died for the Ameri- 
can spirit of freedom. It is the spirit that 
represents our treasured traditions. It is 
the spirit which embraces the political in- 
stitutions of the greatest Republic ever built 
by the genius and the daring statesman- 
ship of man. It has giyen a new definition 
to home, a new ideal to fireside, a truer con- 
ception to the brotherhood of man. 

The spirit of Washington hovers over our 
Nation. His voice comes ringing down to us 
with a commanding challenge. 

It is a call to duty that comes from every 
battlefield in all the wars of the Republic. 
It is a call that comes from every cemetery 
where sleep our martyred dead whose graves 
number the page of our history. 

America is determined to stand by and pre- 
serve the ideals and principles for which 
sons and daughters have fought, bled, and 
died. America is determined never to aban- 
don or compromise them. America is deter- 
mined to contest any hostile philosophy and 
repugnant ideology which holds in contempt 
the deepest yearnings of the human heart. 

Liberty is a living thing. It is nutured by 
the living faith of a living people. It is the 
quality of the soul. It must be protected at 
all times. 

Those who have sacrificed so much for 
liberty dearly appraise its value. They know 
that once liberty is lost, it may never be 
regained. 

Let us in the name of the “Father of our 
Country” go forward to fulfill our great 
destiny. Let us be united in spirit and pur- 
pose. Let us emulate the lives of our death- 
less dead. Let us remember that their 
spirits hover over us, bidding us in the serv- 
ice of America to think in the highest that is 
in us to think, to be the noblest that is in 
us to be. 


May we vow to protect and preserve our 


blessed land and all it stands for, “Our na- 
tion indivisible, with liberty and Justice for 
all.” 


More About E-Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article writ- 
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ten by the well-known financial writers, 

Paul Heffernan and Leslie Gould: 

SHow Treasury OFFICIALS How THEIR Opso- 
LETE MEACHANDISE, THE E-Bonps, Can BE 
RESTORED TO THEIR FORMER COMPETITIVE 
POSITION 


You can be even more constructive and 
render still greater service to the millions of 
E bond holders and the country if you show - 
the Treasury officials’ how their obsolete 
merchandise, the E-bonds, can be restored to 
their former competitive position. Take it 
for granted the Treasury officials and prac- 
tically everybody knows the money market 
has changed and something has to be done 
and done quickly or there will be a “run” on 
the E and other bonds. The records show 
that the rank and file are slowly but surely 
waking up and in their “dead stuff.” 

The question is, what should the Treasury 
do? Needless to say, everybody has a dif- 
ferent idea of how and what to do to pre- 
vent this run or dumping, depending on his 
experience, his advisors, his interests, etc. 
There are many angles and slants to this, 
as you know. The Government could very 
easily take practically all the business away 
from the savings banks, etc., for example, if 
they continually offered a little more than 
the savings banks, that is, if they adjusted 
the rate periodically to meet competitors oF 
the market. The problem is how much busi- 
ness should they take as a matter of policy 
or for the general good of all concerned. 

The greatest service the financial writers 
and the best brains in the financial busi- 
ness—the set-up men in the houses of issue 
and others who profess to be authorities oD 
the matter, could render the country, would 
be to throw the light of day on this matter 
and present concrete, specific suggestions as 
to what should be done. Open it all up- 
State the pros and cons freely and frankly as 
to why the E-bonds shouldn't yield each 
year one-fourth of 1 percent more than 
the savings banks (and commercial banks 
that have big savings deposits like the First 
National City Bank) and be redeemable at 
the prevailing savings bank rate as long a5 
depositors in savings banks can get their 
money back at any time guaranteed by the 
Government (FDIC up to $10,000). For all 
practical purposes a savings bank account is 
as riskless as E- or H-bonds, and it Is easter 
and quicker to get the money in and out— 
by mail. 

Who else can get billions for 20 years and 
not have to pay any interest whatsoever? 
No one who understands what this means 
can argue the money isn't worth more than 
one-fourth percent more than the savings 
bank rate. You shouldn't let the Treasury 
officials abuse this unique racket. The E- and 
H-bonds should be the same all the way 
through except the Es (accumulation bonds) 
get a bonus of one-half of 1 percent, or some- 
thing, if held to maturity. 

The old Treasury crowd were told time and 
time again that the accumulation scale has 
always been and is notoriously bad and must 
be corrected first of all. Most Treasury of- 
ficials don't know or admit that the rank and 
file have been disillusioned about the Gov~ 
ernment’s honesty and integrity when they 
didn’t get what they could have gotten on 
their money in a savings bank while the 
Government had it, when they had to cash 
their E-bonds in. Many writers have touched 
on this matter. It is a long story, but every~ 
body who has-handled the sale of E-bonds 
knows that the rank and file felt they were 
gypped, as they expressed it. 

It doesn’t require a great deal of resource- 
fulness or ingenuity to tie the redemption 
price into the prevailing savings bank rat¢, 
the 90-day bill rate or to something so it 
will fluctuate and change with the market- 
The rank and file can understand that. They 
know the savings bank rate changes, Of 
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course, the savings bank people will fight 
that and anything that will make the Gov- 
ernment's merchandise more attractive than 
thelr own. That is only natural, of course. 

© big question is, as it always has been, 
Should the Government hold an umbrella 
Over the sayings banks, Federal ioan associa- 
tons, ete, 


THE TREASURY WILL GAIN MORE THAN LOSE BY 
MAKING THE E-BONDS TAX EXEMPT 

Of course, the E-bonds should be made tax 
exempt, as Leslie Gould and many others 
have suggested, as the Government would 
not lose much, If anything. Most of those 
Who buy the E-bonds are in a very low brack- 
et and, as is well known, very few of them 
Teport the interest they receive. It would 
Cost too much to try to check them. 


DRESS UP E-BONDS WITH LOTTERY FEATURE 


ti The rate of interest as well as the redemp- 
In rate should be tied to something. No 
82 is wise enough to work out a rate that 
il meet changing conditions, stand the test 
time. Government securities, like all 
Other securities and merchandise, must be 
ti Pt continually polished up and competi- 
vely strong. They must fluctuate with the 
market. When asked what the market was 
Boling to do “J, P.'s” stock answer was, It is 
Boing to fluctuate.” 
de ome kind of a bonus or “kicker” should 
P Put on them, as the foreign governments 
Fi, so they can be called “lottery bonds.“ 
ve percent or 10 percent of all those sold 
arig the year could be made redeemable 
double value, for example. There is cer- 
15 y enough brains in the financial world 
a oike them convertible into something 
tractive, 
meee Treasury officials are all fine men doing 
© very best they know how. What they 
Haai Tealize is that their experience is rather 
™mited—they don’t know it all. Even the 
Ran ot them, like George Humphrey and 
ne dolph B trong, wonderful char- 
th t—cannot possibly have the feel of all 
Peg Gadgets on this very complicated. intri- 
Ba delicate piece of machinery. Savings 
or i 8 John R. Buckley needs plenty 


EXTEND THE F-BONDS 


Pade P-bonds, of course, should be extended, 
Clas many people have told the Treasury ofi- 
» as the E-bonds were. Naturally, there 

5 Some outs“ about this, as there are about 
aip thing, but the advantages far offset the 
ma avantages. It certainly will cost much 
dre to refinance them than to extend them. 

‘ could be extended for 10 years at a 
abe Pondingly higher rate and made call- 
tbo in 5 years or so if there is some doubt 
Ut the future rate, or anything. This 
ten id be done at once to save the cost of 

nancing them as they come due. 
Ge indirect cost of issuing all the E-, F-, 
bu ad H-bonds is enormous, It is a terrible 
sho n on all business, banks, etc. This 
tt uld receive much more consideration than 
has in extending the F-bonds. 
Baars about forming a committee of the 
3 editors of the biggest newspapers 
ben financial magazines and getting the best 
ne ‘ns in the country to come to the rescue 
wine Tr with suggestions for the best 
Puy to handle the E-, F-, G-, and H-bonds? 
ie lish every day the suggestions of the best 
A n in the country. It would pay the Gov- 
for went to offer $50,000 or $100,000 in prizes 
fatan best ideas—to be decided by a dis- 
p rested, outside committee, George Hum- 
hrey to be Chairman. 


If the ideas are good they'll sell themselves. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


„nonators, Representatives, and Delegates 

een have changed their residences will please 
e information thereof to the Government 

2 nting Office, that their addresses may be 
‘rectly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cob or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44. SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and In 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

I. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxcond as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and-style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7!4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type: and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 


order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of - 


said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge, 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the pr , the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Record 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by th: Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
Purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. < 

12. Official Reporters. -The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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One Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary of Birth 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, today 
m 1s the 150th anniversary of the birth, 
W Portland, Maine, of the poet, Henry 
Bosworth Longfellow. Educated at 
bo coin College, following a Yankee 

Yhood which imbued him with many 

iples of versatility, Longfellow 
m his alma mater as professor of 
h Odern languages and librarian, before 
© joined the Cambridge community of 
5 t 19th century writers, in 1835. It 
as at Harvard College that Longfellow 
upon his Maine background to 
rate some of the immortal poetry 
ree has endeared him to Americans 
later generations. 
the ellow’s poems have appealed to 
fo People of this country and of many 
He nen lands down through the years. 
3 rightly been recognized as Amer- 
8 first poet of the people, and cer- 
tainly no other American writer has ever 
been loved by more citizens than Henry 
fone fellow. From schoolchild to old 
quote Ere is hardly a person who cannot 
te some favorite line from his works. 
oth €nry Longfellow succeeded as no 
a er poet had in capturing the spirit of 
h America. He drew from the 
ang ase of the forefathers, the builders, 
Wri the leaders of the new Republic in 
of us such epics as the Midnight Ride 
By Paul Revere, Song of Hiawatha, 
angeline, and many others. 
bt indeed fitting that we should pay 
Marte today to this great American. 
fr Y we never lose sight of the spirit of 
ts Om and love of mankind which 
low telow expressed so well to his fel- 
Whi Americans, It has been this spirit 
eh has contributed to the emergence 
th a Powerful and free nation to assume 

1 ership of today's world. 

t is a privilege for me to join with the 
are citizens of my State who today 
honoring, at Bowdoin College, the 
ry of this great son of Maine. 

Prin Ask unanimous consent to have 
ton in the Appendix of the RECORD 
W es of two excellent articles on Henry 
York orth Longfellow from the New 
Jorn. Times and the Lewiston (Maine) 


= Shere being no objection, the articles 
as € ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 


Appendix 


[From the New York Times of February 24, 
1957] 


Tuts VOICE AMERICANS UNDERSTOOD 
(By G. Stuart Demarest) 


At this moment, close to the 150th anni- 
versary of his birth on February 27, 1807, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow is a national 
poet only by courtesy of a vanished repu- 
tation. Although a few scholars and critics 
are trying to proclaim a reviyal, little more 
than a shadow of his former fame is likely 
to appear. With the ordinarily unpoetic 
folk to whom he once looked for his ulti- 
mate criticism, he is now a name associated 
with bad puns and some jouncing lines on 
sentimentalized history. Little has survived 
of a familiar affection that was almost per- 
sonal. 

In one sense the dismissal of Longfellow 
is serious. It has deprived the country of 
one of its best influences, not unlike Chau- 
cer’s, for keeping warm a sense of human 
history, that fourth dimension of reality. 
The continuity of mankind has received a 
palpable check, and a large segment of the 
past has been curtained off from the modern 
view. Because Longfellow's vast, miscellane- 
ous, essentially personal poetry had animated 
reality for millions of people, literature 
gained a national vigor which later writers 
had cause to be grateful for. But those prop- 
erties of life he had disclosed are no longer 
visible. 

Today, it is true, he is often mildly puz- 
zling. Swarms of critics once praised his 
noble sentiments, his high moral tone, and 
his sweetening style—suggestions of which 
sometimes crept into his work. And in the 
twenties he went down into oblivion, not 
without a hastening shove, for precisely these 
reasons. Yet how did this gentle poet reach 
the feelings of unimaginative Americans so 
well? Why, too, have so many ordinarily 
clear-minded critics, like Lowell, Whitman, 
Saintsbury, or Canby, felt a curiously un- 
critical pleasure in his poems? 

One bar to a revealing evaluation of Long- 
fellow's poetry has been the narrowed vision 
from a fixed point in history. The question 
which true judgment eventually turns upon 
is very simply: What, after all, does life 
look and feel like to the thoughtful mind? 
If Longfellow gave it too much allowance of 
sentiment and morality for our taste, it is 
because he granted spirit to reality, large- 
ness of soul to men, and optimism to litera- 
ture, all now relatively unfashionable and 
unreal. 

On such grounds, nevertheless, must Long- 
fellow's significance be found—or rejected. 
For in accepting as his poetic mission the 
finding of ideal meanings in a hitherto 
rather fixed and untractable world, he 
opened an almost unexplored cultural wil- 
derness. At his hand were American life 
and the mellowed, sometimes shabby riches 
of European art and history. But in him- 
self, with his love of books and his reflective 
moods, were a simple candor and the in- 
clination to share his intellectual pleasures 
with a nation of plain people. By such 
gentle influences was American literature 
led out of brary and college, without ac- 
tually forsaking either, to meet American 
minds at their own hearthsides. 

There had been forerunners equally able— 
in Franklin, Irving, Cooper, and Bryant; in 


John Neal and Charles Brockden Brown— 
who had summond America to look to its 
own life. But they had done more sum- 
moning than answering, and although the 
Nation had responded hopefully, it had not 
yet discovered itself, its mind or its literary 
character. With an exciting past, a chal- 
lenging life in town and countryside, and a 
beckoning future, the Nation lacked the ar- 
tistic instrument for getting at them—an 
artist who should stand in the dooryards 
and look out with his mind and America's 
eyes. 

What seems to have carried Longfellow 
closer to American homes than his predeces- 
sors was his quiet conviction that life is, 
after all, real and not an empty dream or a 
formal design. This was his main difference 
from the sentimental classicist, The sturdy 
anatomy of his poetry was such as to ren- 
der things, places, customs, and people fit 
for enjoyment by ordinary, healthy American 
minds, Often he rearranged reality, But 
the Viking, the Indian, the Pilgrim were at 
base bly human, and so also, for 
that matter, was the Psalmist. And in draw- 
ing as close to his subject as his experience, 
or his sometimes obtrusive sources, would 
permit, he sought in his strong, firm style to 
suggest its human implications. This may 
explain why, from the time of his first en- 
chantment by Washington Irving, his work 
began to resemble a poetic sketch book of 
his own tastes. It may also explain how he 
came onto a rather bleak literary scene with 
a richness and a directness that both re- 
freshed and heartened. 

The record of how he developed his literary 
character and placed it at the disposal of 
the American people forms a sort of bibli- 
ographical biography. When he graduated 
from Bowdoin his confidence in his own 
talents had convinced him that what Ameri- 
can literature principally needed was a writer 
with talents very much resembling his own. 
But Bowdoin offered him a professorship of 
modern languages, and literature stepped 
aside. A preparatory 3-year tour of Europe 
gave him mainly a rather unscholarly de- 
light in taking trips to Europe, and when 
George Ticknor assisted him to a Harvard 
professorship 6 years later, he had to hurry 
back with his attractive wife for the rest 
of his scholarly training. The young pro- 
fessor was ready neither to teach nor to 
write—nor yet to live, as he presently dis- 
covered. 

When Mary Longfellow died in Rotterdam, 
Henry faced what in fact was a choice be- 
tween consuming himself in a romantic, 
Werther-like melancholy or becoming a na- 
tional poet. His later, though temporary, 
rejection by the talented Frances Appleton 
of Beacon Street did nothing to make his 
conflict less bitter. In the misery of a soli- 
tary professor’s life in Craigie House in Cam- 
bridge, his problem had little to do with 
poetry; it centered squarely on the man. Out 
of this, as Sir Philip Sidney showed him, 
came poetry. 

His first book of verse, Voices of the Night, 
was for Longfellow his most important, be- 
cause it contained A Psalm of Life, that 
much abused fragment of a man’s inner 
battle. “From the cool cisterns of the mid- 
night air my spirit drank repose,” he signed 
in Hymn to the Night. Yet his Yankee 
temperament became persuaded that life is 
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real and earnest, that the past must bury 
its dead, and that a man must act in the 
living present. 

From the American public he received a 
reply in sales and letters that confirmed 
his resolution. It was, in fact, A Psalm of 
Life that got America its poet. Sidney's 
admonition to look in your heart and write 
very seldom thereafter meant exhibiting it 
on the sleeve. The reposeful midnight 
moods became a kind of delightful labora- 
tory, a step in the poetry making, in which 
experience could be savored and given shape. 
After his marriage to Fanny Appleton, he 
turned his gaze steadily outward for the 
materials of poetry. Even the moralizing had 
an external sound. 

Ballads like The Skeleton in Armor had 
opened the realm of old stories for him. And 
in spite of the controversy over an unfamiliar 
hexameter, Evangeline advanced him to the 
top rank of American poetry. That he 
understood his talents now was clear when 
he wrote to his classmate Hawthorne, who 
had passed along the story: “This success I 
owe entirely to you, for being willing to 
forego the pleasure of writing a prose tale 
which many people would have taken for 
poetry, that I might write a poem which 
many people take for prose.” 

Eleven years after his marriage he was 
ready to leave Harvard and press for what 
may be his greatest work. In Hiawatha, the 
Indian was to receive at least poetic justice. 
Longfellow had known him in Cooper and 
Chateaubriand, but he had also known him 
on his very doorstep, and like many other 
Americans he realized he was not the noble 
savage of Cooper's pink-ribboned literature. 

The scholar knew where to turn. Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft and others had reported 
thelr firsthand experience, and the poet 
needed only a series of sketches which would 
weave together their beautiful traditions. 
In 22 cantos of a verse that mildly suggested 
an Indian trot, he captured a forest life that 
was peculiarly Indian, ideally human, and 
characteristically Longfellow. In tales, epi- 
sodes, songs, and fables; among tribal rites, 
village characters, animal personalities, and 
manifold natural symbols, the half-primitive, 
half-divine Hiawatha moved through his 
wilderness life toward the promise of peace in 
a white man's civilization. For the most 
part this was a physical world as the Indian 
might see it. Yet there was a haunting sense 
of pain and sadness consequent to his being 
merely mortal. 

Tongfellow's own happiness had to be 

maintained, during much of his life, from 
some sort of inner hearth. In 1861, with a 
Tich career still before him, it was dashed to 
the rocks in a single evening. His wife, while 
sealing some locks of her children's hair, 
set fire to her dress. Longfellow clasped her 
against his own body and only burned him- 
self. Fanny died next day, and Henry 
stepped in a moment from his domestic hap- 
piness into a lonely, grief-stricken world. 
The only cry he ever uttered publicly was 
The Cross of Snow, published after his death. 

In his need to act in the living present, he 
resumed the translation of Dante, which had 
often served as relief from creative toll. 
Translating, he felt, was “like running a 
plowshare through the soil of one’s mind.” 
Still, he added, “it sometimes seems like 
an excuse for being lazy—like leaning on 
another man's shoulder.” Here, in effect, 
he was confessing the scholar’s habit, which 
brought Poe’s wrath down on him, of form- 
ing his poetry out of existing materials; 
Something that already had a body of its 
own stimulated his genius for finding mean- 
ings. Yet from the companionable business 
of editing and translating Dante came the 
famous sonnets on “Divina Commedia.” 

His creative energies were still active, how- 
ever. From earliest days he had planned to 
build some towering masterpiece with Chris- 
tlanity for a theme. Gradually the three- 
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part “Christus,” ideas for which can be traced 
across 40 years, took shape on the themes of 
hope, faith and charity. But whether be- 
cause life had taken too much from him or 
because his countrymen were not ready, the 
work that had best promised an enduring 
name dropped quietly out of the public mind 
and was forgotten. Only the medieval Gold- 
en Legend was praised. The Divine Trag- 
edy may have suffered from having been 
done better elsewhere. Longfellow was not 
to compete with the King James Version of 
the New Testament. 2 

The third part, the twin New England 
Tragedies,” on the Quaker persecutions and 
the witchcraft delusions, was particularly 
disappointing. One of his biographers wryly 
observed that, Rather than read of Giles 
Corey’s fate, a generous man would prefer 
to pass a pleasant afternoon in the morgue, 
There is no light, no relief, no escape from 
the fateful march of events.” 

Such strange criticism of Longfellow sug- 
gests that his attachment to the real had 
at last carried him out of his own day and 
close to ours. Many of the dramatic speeches 
were lifted bodily from court records, from 
old chronicles and histories, as if the poet 
had discovered noble meanings” in the liv- 
ing language. This way, of course, lay real- 
ism 


In his last 10 years he completed the “Tales 
of a Wayside Inn” (actually another sketch 
book) and a multitude of other short and 
long poems. But in “Michael Angelo” Long- 
fellow rounded out the whole. Much he had 
planned was still unaccomplished, much had 
disappointed him. And death was now, he 
said, a constant companion. Yet he had 
completed for his country a full circle of its 
poetry—a poetry that had come from the 
mind, perhaps more than the heart or the 
soul, but still a man’s poetry that had 
stirred the imagination of an awakening 
nation. 

From the Lewiston (Maine) Journal of 

February 23, 1957] 
MAINE'S Great Porr, HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW, WORLD FAMED 


(By Isabel Whittier) 


This month of February marks the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, and Maine has every reason to 
take note of it. For the poet was born in 
Portland on February 27, 1807, in a house at 
the corner of Fore and Hancock Streets. 
Portland was his boyhood home, he was grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College, and he soon 
became a member of the faculty there. So 
Maine knew Longfellow before the whole 
world knew him. 

Longfellow has often been called the chil- 
dren's poet and sometimes the people's poet. 
Some consider him the most popular of 
American poets. Many of his poems are 
familiar to all of us, and also to people of 
other lands. Arthur Jackson, president of 
the Longfellow Society, after being enter- 
tained some years ago by George VI said 
that both of the King’s daughters, Elizabeth 
and Margaret, could recite lines from Long- 
fellow. 

Most Americans become acquainted early 
with the Village Blacksmith, the Courtship 
of Miles Standish, the Ride of Paul Revere, 
and later with Evangeline and Hiawatha. 


ACKNOWLEDGED ABROAD 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, like his con- 
temporary, Washington Irving, did a great 
deal to interest Americans in European cul- 
ture. When Longfellow took up his duties 
at Bowdoin College as professor of modern 
languages in 1829, this young man of 22 was 
the most outstanding scholar in his field 
in this country. When he retired from his 
professorship at Harvard in 1854, he was 
well known throughout his native land and 
was acknowledged abroad as one of the out- 
standing poets of the 19th century. 


. 
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This son of Maine, born in the beautiful 
town by the sea, had the seriousness fre- 
quently associated with the New England 
character. He was deeply religious. He did 
not possess the aggressiveness of the re- 
former or the narrow intolerance of the 
bigot. His antislavery poems show that he 
had the courage of his convictions and tha 
he was stirred by injustice. His was a zen- 
tle nature and his sympathies were broad. 
There is a mixture of joy and sorrow in 
warks, and an underlying faith. His poems 
lift the downhearted and give new courage 
for the battle of life. 

Take for instance lines from Hyperion: 


“Look not mournfully into the past; 
It comes not back again; wisely improve 
The present; it is thine; go forth to 
Meet the shadowy future without fear, 
And with a manly heart.” 


Or from the Village Blacksmith: 


“Tolling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 

Each evening sees it close; a 
Something attempted, something done. 


THE PRESENT SHRINE 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was the sec- 
ond con of Zilpah Wadsworth and Stephen 
Longfellow. He was named after his moth-, 
er's brother, who had died in Tripoli in 1804. 

Most of Longtellow's boyhood was spe? 
in Portland on Congress Street in the bri 
colonial house built in the year 1785-86 bY 
his maternal grandfather, Col. Peleg Wads- 
worth. 

The three-story building shaded by tall 
elms near Monument Square is now the 
property of the Maine Historical Society and 
is known as the Wadsworth-Longfello¥ 
House. Hundreds of sightseers visit it dur- 
ing the summer months. 

As a young lad Henry took walks to Munjoy 
Hill with his Grandfather Wadsworth W 
had been a general in the American Revolu- 
tion. Among his earliest recollections wus 
the burial in Portland of men killed in 4 
nayal conflict off the Maine coast in the War 
of 1812. A United States frigate had fought 
one from England. 

His parents were respected citizens in Port- 
land. His father, a Harvard graduate, 
lawyer and an active member of the 
tarian Church. It is probable that 
mother had a great influence in molding 
character and temperament. Zilpah Wads- 
worth Longfellow was a quiet, devout woma™ 

READER AT EARLY AGE 

Henry never seems to have been much in- 
terested in sports und was not dependent 
upon others for amusement or even ©! 
ionship. He was a reader at an early age. 
The boy spent only a very short period in * 
public school. He attended private schools, 
and then the Portland Academy. r 

In 1821 Henry, along with his brother 
Stephen, 2 years his senior, was admitted to 
Bowdoin College in Brunswick. His fat 
was a trustee of this new college, then on!! 
20 years old. The people of Maine felt that 
they should support this college of the 
own—which might in time rival the one in 
Cambridge. Henry was 1 of 44 to enroll for 
Bowdoin in 1821. 


As was often customary at the time, Lai 
boys pursued their studies at home, the frs 
year. Henry and Stephen went to Bowd 
in 1822 as sophomores, 

LIVED ON FEDERAL STREET 


They lived on Federal Street where som? 
years later Harriet Beecher Stowe was tO 
write Uncle Tom's Cabin. Henry wrote 
mother that the house was cold and the roo™ 
bleak, Later he moved into No. 27 WinthroP 
Hall. He showed a conscientious interest 1? 
his studies and was considered likable 
his classmates. 


was 
Uni- 
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“en was a member of a Unitarian group of 
Unlike some of the students, he did not 
ie an active part in pigeon and squirrel 
Unting or bat-fowling, but contented him- 
telf with walking along the An and 
Watching shipbuilding at Maquoit. 
ne Bowdoin his classmates were Nathaniel 
wthorne and Franklin Pierce, who was also 
enrolled in the belles-lettres course. 
Henry's father was now a Member of the 
— of Representatives in Washington. 
youth wrote to him, “I most eagerly 
after future eminence in literature,” 


ed to a literary periodical. 
“What I do study ought to be engaged in 
th all my soul—for I will be eminent in 
eth thing," he said. He was studying mod- 
whi guages and most of his publications 
&t Bowdoin dealt with European 


Ze 
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his senior year, a suggestion was made 
that after his graduation in Septem- 
he should study in Europe and re- 
Bowdoin as professor of modern lan- 
This seemed a great opportunity, 
gladly agreed. In those days there 
Passenger ships to Europe, and a fall 
sailing across the Atlantic was to 
ded. so Henry read Blackstone in his 
Office until spring. 
IN EUROPE 
sailed from New York on May 15, 1826, 
the packet Cadmus and landed a 
later, June 14, at Le Havre in France. 
some months in Paris studying French, 
Loved on to Spain. 
ugtellow met W 
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m Irving in 
Where and was delighted with the city, 
Later he studied Spanish for 6 months. 
Granas visited Toledo, Seville, Cadiz, and 
a where he was enthralled with the 
Alhambra, 
rafter 8 months in Spain, he set out for 
Y by way of Marseilles in southern 
Here he met a young man from 
Island—George Washington Greene, 
thei, 18 to become a lifelong friend, and 
toure Correspondence became a valuable 
of information. 
and Italy, Longfellow saw Genoa and Pisa 
A some time in Florence studying 
tian, ater going on to Rome and Naples, 
and then to Venice. 8 
Italy he went to Goettingen in Ger- 
Je making a brief visit in England. 
ellow spent 334 years in Europe and 
— to America in 1829 to become pro- 
5 Of modern languages at Bowdoin. His 
Is had done a great deal for him. One 
biographers, Herbert S. Gorman says 
85 e a bridge between the actuali- 
the the Old World and the potentialities 
New World.” 
the on September 14, 1831, when he was 
kiri on he married Mary Storer Potter, a 
Th 19, daughter of a Portland judge. 
in B. et Up housekeeping on Federal Street 
member . Longfellow was the youngest 
Pertme Of the faculty and head of his de- 
dents nt, and he was popular with his stu- 
mater 5 years at Bowdoin he was ap- 
about taking a position at Harvard 
Appana eSsor of modern languages. This 
ced to Longfellow who had become rest- 
‘ahead. Bowdoin and was ambitious to get 
Wag Another period of study in Europe 
ted and agreed to. 
FIRST D: 
On WIFE DIES 


in g this trip Longfellow spent some time 
Upsala en Visiting both Stockholm and 
later and then went to Copenhagen ahd 

er Rotterdam. It was in Holland that 
birth. € died as thè result of a premature 
to Longfellow did not abandon his plan 
. — Germany and later went to 
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In 1836 he became a member of the faculty 
at Harvard—rooming in the Craigie House 
and actually occupying the room in the 
southeast corner on the second floor, used by 
George Washington during the American 
Revolution when he had his headquarters in 
Cambridge. 

In addition to his teaching Longfellow 
wrote textbooks for his classes. He played 
the flute, sang in the choir of the new Uni- 
tarian Church, and conducted a Bible class, 

BRILLIANT SECOND WIFE 


On July 13, 1843, he married Frances 
Appleton whom he had met in Switzerland 
some years before. Charles Sumner was his 
best man. His father-in-law purchased the 
Craigie House for the couple as a wedding 
gift. This was where Longfellow lived the 
rest of his life. His first son was born in 
June 1844 and his second in November 
1845. Later Frances Appleton gave him 
three daughters, Alice, Edith, and Anne 
Allegra, who figure in the poem, The Chil- 
dren's Hour. 

It was at Harvard that he wrote Evange- 
line, one of his great successes. Written in 
classic hexameter it dealt with the expul- 
sion of the French from Acadia after the 
English acquired the territory. The ending 
has true pathos: “Side by side in their name- 
less graves, the lovers are sleeping.” 

While teaching at Harvard he started 
Hiawatha, which he finished in his retire- 
ment. 

INTIMATE OF THE NOTED 

Longfellow resigned from teaching in 1854 
to devote all of his time to writing. He was 
now 47, a personage in the United States, and 
known abroad. At Cambridge he had be- 
come a close friend of Senator Charles 
Sumner. He also knew Thoreau, Emerson, 
Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, and William Dean 
Howells. 

In July 1861 his work on Dante's Divine 
Comedy was interrupted by his wife's tragic 
death. 

Frances Appleton Longfellow's summer 
dress had caught fire and she was fatally 
burned. 

His poem, Morituri Salutamus, delivered in 
the First Parish Church in Brunswick in 1875, 
on the 50th anniversary of his graduation 
from Bowdoin, has been called the grandest 
hymn to age that was ever written: 

“For age is opportunity 
No less than youth itself, though in another 
dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars; invisible by 
day.” 
HIS DEATH IN 1882 

The Maine Historical Society on the occa- 
sion of his 75th birthday jn 1882 planned a 
celebration in his honor, mgfellow wrote 
that he appreciated the invitation, but was 
unable to attend because of his health. He 
was writing few letters and seeing few callers 
and he was now rising late and retiring 
early, he wrote to a friend. His death came 
after a short illness on March 24, 1882. 

The pathetic story is told of Emerson— 
now failing and forgetful—attending the fu- 
neral for Longfellow. Twice during the 
services Emerson got up to look at the figure 
in the casket. “I can’t recall my friend's 
name,” he said, “but I know he was a good 
man.” 

In March 1884, within 2 years of Long- 
fellow's death, his bust was placed in West- 
minster Abbey, the first American to be so 


“ honored. 


THE SIMMONS STATUE 


The Simmons’ bronze statue of Longfel- 
low at the intersection of Congress and State 
Streets in Portland—now Longfellow 
Square—was erected from money received by 
public subscriptions. The first money came 
from England and among other contributions 
were small sums from Maine school children, 
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The poet's own words from Hiawatha, 
make a fitting eulogy: 


“All the many sounds of nature 

Borrowed sweetness from his singing. * + è 
For he sang of peace and freedom 

Sang of beauty, love, and longing 

Sang of death, and life undying 

In the land ot the Hereafter. 

For his gentleness they loved him 

And the magic of his singing.” 


The Girls’ Drill Team of Reagan High 
School, Houston, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement giving the history of the girls’ 
drill team of Reagan High School, of 
Houston, Tex., and the names of the 
members of the team who are in at- 
tendance today as visitors to the Senate, 
where they are now seated in the gallery. 
Their high school is one of the best in 
the largest city of Texas, and is one of 
the outstanding educational institutions 
of the Southwest. It has been a great 
pleasure to me to present these stu- 
dents—63 very charming young women— 
to the Senate. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 

The girls’ drill team of Reagan High 
School, of Houston, Tex., is the oldest drum 
and bugle corps in that city. It was founded 
in 1926, 

This is a leadership organization, The 
girls chosen for membership must have 
demonstrated a high degree of scholarship 
and conduct. They are carefully selected by 
a faculty committee which also sees to it 
that the same high standards are maintained 
after a girl is chosen for membership. 

Mrs. Johnson and I had the privilege this 
morning of visiting with 63 members of this 
girls’ drill team who are here for a tour of 
the capital city. This was a great pleasure 
to me, one which I shall not soon forget. 

Sponsor of the girls’ drill team is Mrs. 
Harry F. Noe, of Houston. Mrs. Noe accom- 
panied the group to Washington, as did the 
following: Mr. Harry F. Noe, Mr. and Mrs, 
Gordon Cotton, Mrs, Gale and Miss Keller, 
Mr. Hank Worsham, and Mr. Lloyd Williams. 

The following girls are included in the 
group that visited with me this morning and 
are in the Senate today: Judy O Dell, Judy 
Walser, Barbara Long, Gladys Wallis, Mary 
Carol Lemons, Diane Dishroon, Delores 
Moore, Carolyn Kilgore, Beverly Brenner, 
Nancy Greer, Darlene Ming, Barbara Clark, 
Jeannine Davis, Camille Morrish, Judy Kel- 
jey, Jo Ann Elsik, Patricia Abernathy, Caro- 
lyn McKee, Frances Smith, Charlotte Ballard, 
Julia Kirkpatrick, Myrna West, Linda Patter- 
son, Sharley Early, Vernita Cunningham, 
Mary Ann Evans, Virginia Huffington, Gay 
Chapin, Mary Carolyn Smith, Kay Menton, 
Bettie Scott, Sharon Andexler, Gladene 
Michel Barbara Duke, Julia Jeu, Barbara 
Vinsonhaler, Sherry Ledbetter, Barbara 
Wood, Hedy Hauk, Judy Gillespie, Shirley 
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Joynson, Glenda Swanner, Connie Su Col- 
lins, Sarah Boozer, Claudette Rogers, Paul- 
ette Darcy, Carol Petty, Carole Ann Guastad, 
Anne Gest, Shirley Miller, Marcelyn Bond, 
Mary Nell Ward, Linda Huffman, Pat Moore, 
Ann Hillyer, Terry Schoenemann, Lerma 
Engberg, Sigrid Haller, Carol Kay Morrison, 
Julia Schwartz, Carol Sue Pitchford, Daler 
Santell, and Francine Gordon, 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey’s 150th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
for the past 150 years the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has given ef- 
fective service to the people of this coun- 
try. In observance of the 150th anni- 
versary of that agency this month I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to an article by Tom W. Gerber, 
in the Boston Herald, February 22, 1957, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. £ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY OBSERVING 150TH 

Yrar—Arpep Rise oF NEW ENGLAND IJN- 

DUSTRY 


(By Tom W. Gerber) 


Wasuincton, February 21.—A little-recog- 
nized Government agency that helped lay the 
foundation for New England's industrial 
growth is observing its 150th anniversary this 
month. 

It's the Commerce Departments United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, the first 
technical bureau in the Government. The 
effects of its work stretch into every back- 
yard in the Nation. 

Though once restricted to mapping coast- 
lines of young America, the agency’s sur- 
veyors now range from ocean depths to 
mountain peaks, crisscrossing the Nation. 

VITAL AID TO NEW ENGLAND 


The bustling international trade and the 
fishing industry which set New England on 
its course toward national industrial lead- 
ership could not have flourished without the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

For this trade and fishing gave New Eng- 
land, and particularly Boston, the capital 
that was the original basis for the region’s 
economic a 

Before the Coast and Geodetic Survey was 
established by Congress in 1807, there were 
nearly 50 shipwrecks a year in New England 
waters. 

But among the first charts of coastal areas 
produced by this tiny bureau were those of 
the New England coast. Within a few years, 
shipwrecks in New England's coastal waters 
dropped 80 percent. 

Dr. A. Joseph Wraight, Commerce Depart- 
ment geographer-historian, told the Herald 
the effect of this was to “reduce marine in- 
surance rates which in turn stimulated more 
shipping. 

In short,” he said, the progress and early 
charting of New England's waters by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey contributed much 
to the yast commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of the region, and especially to 
Bos ton.“ 
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But charting coastal waters is only one 
of the farflung jobs of this obscure but 
essential technical agency. 

Each year it distributes millions of marine 
and aeronautical charts and land maps to 
aviators, mariners, fishermen, pleasure 
yachtsmen, explorers, and other persons in- 
terested in knowing where they live in re- 
lation to the rest of the world, 

These maps and charts are the payoff for 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

DANGER INVOLVED 


Sometimes years of work, delicate caicula- 
tions, and even dangerous assignments have 
gone into collecting the data from which the 
maps and charts are made. 

Amateur mountain climbers, scaling a 
peak where they believe a human being 
never has trod, often are shocked to find a 
bronze Coast and Geodetic Survey marker 
at the summit, 

The dividing line between your property 
and that of your neighbor probably was 
established by private surveyors who used a 
Coast and Geodetic Survey landmark as a 
starting point. 

And this landmark is precise to the frac- 
tion of an inch. 

For the Coast and Geodetic Survey allows 
for an error only cardboard thickness over a 
10-mile distance, 

The Survey not only maps land areas with 
infinite precision, but also determines topog- 
raphy of the ocean floor. 

In the early days of American shipping, 
this was done by heaving overboard a lead 
weight attached to a long rope to determine 
water depth at various intervals. 

But in 1904 the cruiser Brooklyn. struck 
an uncharted underwater pinnacle near 
New Bedford, Mass, And this led to devel- 
opment of the so-called wiredrag for deter- 
mining characteristics of the ocean floor. 

The wiredrag, still used, is a device for 
sweeping the bottom to reveal hidden crests 
that may have been missed in the lead- 
heaving operation. 

It was first tested in New England waters. 

Because tides and ocean currents affect 
the topography of the ocean bottom, these 
surveys are reconducted periodically. 

TO REMAP BANKS 


Next month the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey will remap Georges Bank off the Massa- 
chusetts coast, a shoals area that makes up 
the principal fishing grounds for the New 
England fishing industry. 

Fishing skippers and boat owners have 
reported changes in the shoals and channels 
that may have a drastic effect on the region’s 
fishing activities. 

The Survey hopes to have these studies 
completed by October. The last survey of 
Georges Bank was more than 25 years ago. 

Results of this investigation also will be 
important to the United States Air Force’s 
air defense command which has built Texas 
tower radar warning stations in the Georges 
Bank area. 

Even as this study is underway the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey will be celebrating its 
sesquicentennial throughout the Nation. 

A special postage stamp is expected to be 
issued in observance of the anniversary. 

Open house will be held at Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey headquarters in the Commerce 
Department building in the Nation's Capital 
and in field offices throughout the Nation. 

Scientific and professional societies are 
planning special occasions in recognition of 
the Survey’s contributions to science, public“ 
safety, commerce, and defense. 

Hydrographic ships from which much of 
the basic data is assembled also will be 
opened to the public. And several boonets 
and a medal will be issued by the Survey to 
mark its 150th anniversary. 

These celebrations will be under the direc- 
tion of Adm. H. Arnold Karo, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Director, 
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MUCH ROUTINE 
But even public inspection won't disclose 
some of the Survey's apparently drab activi- 
ties that are such a part of everyday life few 
give them a second thought. s 
Each day, for instance, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey scientists check the movement of the 


earth on its axis. They keep close watch on 


selsmographs that record violent movements 
of the earth’s crust—even in the ocean 
depths. 

And in this connection they advise bulld- 
ers how to prepare resistance against earth- 
quake shocks. 

Another constant job Is to answer—regret- 
fully—letters from small boys (and some not 
so small) who wants charts of sunken 
treasure. 

The Survey also prepares tide tables, of 
vast interest to bathers and mariners, for 
virtually every spot along the United States 
coast. In fact, Survey scientists can predict 
tides hundreds of years in advance. 

Another link between this essential agency 
and New England is its former Director, re- 
tired Adm. Leo Otis Colbert. 

The Cambridge-born scientist headed the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey from 1938 to 1950. 
He joined the bureau soon after he graduated 
from Tufts College in Medford with a ci 
engineering degree in 1907. 

Now 73, Admiral Colbert is head of the Arc- 
tic Institute for North America and retains 
his lifelong interest in the Survey's work. 


Announcement of Marshall Field Awards 
for Achievements on Behalf of Well- 
Being of Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive a copy of the public 
announcement of seven awards yester- 
day given in the name of the late 
Marshall Field in honor of individual 
notable achievements on behalf of the 
well-being of our Nation’s youngsters. 

These awards are a most fitting recog- 
nition of the outstanding services ren- 
dered by each of the recipients on behalf 
of America’s children. : 

Regrettably, because of Mr. Field's 
untimely passing, the awards will not be 
continued after this year. I hope, how- 
ever, that though other public-spiri 
sources, the idea of appropriate recog- 
nition for those who served the Nation“ 
youngsters may be carired forward. 

I send to the desk the text of the 
release by Marshall Field Awards, Inc. 
including the names of each of the 
award winners and the names of the 
very distinguished membership of the 
awards committee—each one a leader 
in one or more fields of endeavor, and 
each and every one a servant of Ameri- 
can children in his or her own right. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
release be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


- 
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Pmst MARSHALL FIELD AWARDS PRESENTED 
Seven awards for outstanding contribu- 
to the well-being of children were 
Made today by the Marshall Field awards. 
The awards, each consisting of 62.000 and an 
bed scroll, were presented for notable 
achievements in the areas of education, 
Physical and mental development, social 
Welfare, and communications. Two special 
awards were also given. Marshall Field 
established the awards in 1956, not long be- 
his death, for the purpose of focusing 
Public attention upon children’s needs. 
The recipients of the Marshall Field awards 
in their respective areas are: 
Education: Martin P. Gunderson, of Five 
Points, Fresno; Calif., for extensively develop- 
the educational facilities of the Westside 
ementary School of which he is principal. 
The pupil enrollment fluctuates greatly dur- 
g the school year because of the migrant 
n. Mr. Gunderson has instituted de- 
talled vocational training, medical care, and 
® shoe and clothing bank. He brought the 
School's needs to the taxpayers’ attention, 
Succeeded in raising the tax rate in the 
Community, and has won wide support. 
y physical and mental development: Lydia 
25 Roberts, of the University of Puerto Rico, 
te, her studies, publications, and construc- 
ve programs in child nutrition in Puerto 
Rico, Formerly professor and chairman of 
2 department of home economics of the 
Ia eln of Chicago, Dr. Roberts went in 
2 to assist the Puerto Rican Government 
a its plan to better the people's living con- 
tions, especially diet. Her work in Puerto 
Rico has effected many specific improve- 
ments. 
Stade n welfare (project): The California 
te Department of Social Welfare, for the 
Marked extension and increased services to 
5 dren needing adoption. Children with 
Pecial needs and those with minority back- 
f ds have been given priority and Cali- 
2 is the only State with public funds 
Renee services to children under the 
Ugee Relief Act. In 10 years, licensed 
adoption agencies have increased in number 
2 to 25, and in number of children 
Placed, from 593 to 2,157 per year. The pro- 
Was made possible by the ald and co- 
tion of the adoption survey committee 
the citizen's committee on adoptions, 
and private and public licensed adoption 
Cies in the State. Funds for the study 
t preceded the program were provided by 
© Rosenberg and Columbia Foundations. 
Catestal welfare (individual): Frank J. 
z hen, of New York City, director from 
to 1953 and presently a staff member 
dr Youth House, which was established as a 
Mtion facility in New York for delinquent 
z dren under 16 years old. His nonpunitive 
Pproach to children and his actual admin- 
tion at Youth House established a new 
2 of services in this neglected field of 
d care. Mr. Cohen is presently adjunct 
N, fessor of institutional administration at 
¢w York University graduate school of pub- 
administration and social welfare. 
Communications: Station WFIL and 
WPIL-TV in Philadelphia for pioneering the 
evelopment of in-school radio and television 
Schools in the Philadelphia area. Pro- 
Brams produced are for curriculum enrich- 
t and a wide range of subjects is pre- 
Sented. The station publishes an annual 
hers Manual to ald teachers in planning 
m activities around the programs. 
Special listing: 
ua Nina Perera Collier, of Darlington, 
» for her contributions to children’s mu- 
education by introducing live, recorded, 
and filmed music, of exceptional performance 
and excellent commentary, into the regular 
qoticulum of the Baltimore schools. The 
8 Concert Movement which she started 
enabled local groups throughout the Na- 
to bring the highest standard of music 


to the attention of young people, 
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Margaret Scoggin, of New York City, for 
developing and moderating the radio pro- 
gram Young Book Reviewers, heard weekly 
over radio station WMCA. The program is 
an unrehearsed discussion by children over 
12 who have read a specific book, always 
posted well in advance on school bulletin 
boards, with the author taking part when 
possible. New York City schools carry the 

over WNYE, the board of educa- 
tion's official radio station, for use during 
school hours. Miss Scoggin has worked with 
teen-agers since 1928 in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, and in 1941 organized and be- 


came the first librarian of the Nathan Straus 


branch, a modern experimental library for 
children and young people. 

Mrs. Ruth Pruyn Field, widow of Marshall 
Field, made the announcement of the awards. 
Because of Mr. Field's death, the awards 
will not be continued after this year. 

In addition to Mrs. Field, members of the 
awards committee who selected the recipients 
of the awards are: 

Leona Baumgartner, M. D., commissioner 
of health, New York City. 

Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard, president, Ar- 
thur Lehman Counseling Service, New York 
City. 

Sarah Gibson Blanding, president, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

James Brown IV, executive director, the 
Chicago Community Trust, Chicago, III. 

Hon. Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary 
Without Department, United Nations, New 
York City. r 

Martha M. Eliot, M. D., former Chief, 
Unfted States Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Leonard H. Goldenson, president, American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc., New 
York City. 

John Gunther, writer, New York City. 

Herold C. Hunt, the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C. 

Charles A. Janeway, M. D., professor of 
pediatrics, Harvard University Medical 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Clark Kerr, chancellor, University of Call- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. = 

Mrs. David M. Levy, president, the Citizens’ 
Committeee for Children of New York City, 
Inc., New York City. 

Ernest K. Lindley, director, Washington 
Bureau, Newsweek, Washington, D. C. 

Leonard W. Mayo, director, Association for 
the Aid of Crippled Children, New York City. 

William C. Menninger, M. D., the Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans. 

Hon. Justine Wise Polier, judge, Children’s 
Court, New York City. 

Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, public and indus- 
trial relations consultant, New York City. 

Howard A. Rusk, M. D., associate editor, 
the New York Times; chairman, Department 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
New York University Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter, New York City. 


Federal Aid to School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
short time we will have before us for de- 
bate a Federal aid to school construc- 
tion bill. At the present time two bills of 
the many which have been introduced on 
this subject are receiving the most con- 
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sideration—H. R. 1, the Kelley bill, and 
H. R. 3986, the administration proposal. 

In order that the representatives of 
each State may know what each bill of- 
fers to his State in the way of aid and 
cost, I have asked the Tax Foundation of 
New York to prepare the following table, 
showing the grant to each State under 
each bill as well as the cost to each State 
as their share of the tax burden imposed 
by the appropriation for each bill: 


[Th thousands] 
Share of 
Federal grant Federal tax 
burden 
H.R.1| H. R. H. R. 1 II. R. 
41,148 | 5,841 | 3,126 
2,524 | 2,804 1, 500 
4 620 | 3,037 1, 625 
14, 180 | 66,426 | 30, 1486 
3,009 | 5,374 | 2,575 
2,011 | 11,916 | 6,375 
II 2.979 1,504 
6,309 | 12, 442 | 6,030 
11,926 | 7,94 | 4,250 
1, 801 1, 519 812 
11,125 | 42,407 | 22, (wå 
8,021 | 14,194 | 7,593 
5,813 | 7.243] 3. 875 
. 744 5, 958 ] 3. 187 
K. 917] 6, 425 3. 437 
9,2M | 6834 | 3. 6% 
1,932 2,745 1,409 
5,820 | 15,054 | . 374 
6, 7X2 | 20,970 | 11,218 
12,102 | 30, % | 16, 405 
7,047 | 10,047 | 5,875 
7.772 2,862] 1,531 
5,885 | 15,129 | S. 0 
1,405 | 2.044] 1,004 
2,856 4 972 2 125 
203 | 1,168 625 
1,074) 2106 1,125 
5, 489 | 23,049 | 12, 812 
2, 643 1,9886 | 1. 002 
49,192 | 15,765 | 77, 864 | 41, 654 
18, 270 | 44,615 | 8,411 | 4,500 
2,586 | 2,013} 1, 40 78¹ 
30,355 | 11, 321 | 35,982 | 10, 240 
8. 573 6,008 5. 783 O 
6,840] 3,000] 5724| 3,062 
-| 37, 650 | 18, 803 40, 947 21, 905 
2 668 3.213 1,719 
` -| 10,509 | 8727 | 3,72 2125 
South Dakota -| 2586| 1.881 1, 402 759 
‘Tennessee 13, 762 | 10,144 | 7, 243 875 
Texas $2,974 | 19,842 | 25,701 | 13, 749 
Utah. 3,253 | 2,317 | 2,103 1,125 
Verm 1,448 | 1,007 | 1,110 SH 
13, 811 9,275 | 9,755 | 5,218 
8,990 | 4,298 | 9,112 | 4,875 
8,622 | 6,600) 4. 200] 2,2% 
sconsin 13,111 7,365 | 12,442 | 6,654 
Wyoming 1,171 674 | 1,051 502 
Desirability of Security Guaranties to 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it has seemed to me that there is 
one widely held misconception arising 
out of the current Middle East dispute. 
It is that granting- Israel some guar- 
anties of its security would somehow 
constitute a reward for aggression, The 
issue is far more complicated. 

Roscoe Drummond, the scholarly and 
careful columnist for the New York 
Herald-Tribune, addressed himself to 
this issue this morning, With his usual 
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clarity, he points out that such guar- 
anties would be simple justice—not a 
reward. I ask unanimous consent that 
his article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our or THE EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI Impasse 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Wasuincron.—A negotiated solution, 
which would bring about the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from Egypt with assurances 
against new Egyptian raids and discrimina- 
tions, seems within reach. 

If this end is achieved in the next few 
days—and the ingredients of agreement ap- 
pear definitely at hand—then everybody, 
with the possible exception of the Soviet 
Union, which prefers turmoil, will be the 
winner. 

It seems to me that the United States has 
rightly committed itself, both morally and, 
in all reality, irrevocably, to establishing for 
all nations, including Israel, the right of in- 
nocent passage through the Egyptian-held 
Gulf of Aqaba to the Israeli port of Elath. 

For its part, Israel now seems disposed to 
accept assurances, which are less binding 
than guaranties, as a basis for withdrawal. 
This would be a wise and justifiable act of 
falth in the firm intentions of the United 
Nations and the United States not.to permit 
a resumption of the Egyptian actions which 
provoked the invasion. 

What has brought this explosive and ap- 
parently irreconcilable impasse to the border 
of peaceful solution? 

The Israeli position was that its very sur- 
vival depended upon being guaranteed 
against repeated Arab raids from the Gaza 
strip and assured of uninhibited access to the 
port of Elath. 

The United Nations position was that, de- 
spite the provocations, the Israeli invasion of 
Egypt in force was a massive violation of the 
U. N. Charter and that the U. N. couldn't 
give any guaranties to Israel as long as it 
was violating the charter. 

The stalemate—no Israeli withdrawal 
without guaranties; no guaranties without 
Israeli withdrawal. 

This deadlock could only be broken by two 
things: 

Recognition by the United States that the 
U. N. had become so involved in the techni- 
calities of the dispute that in the end it was 
dealing primarily with what it would do— 
that is, vote sanctions—if the deadlock were 
not broken, rather than dealing effectively 
with the substance of the deadlock, 

Recognition by Israel that in the end its 
best interests would be served rather by rely- 
ing on the United States and the U. N. than 
by provoking the aroused hostility of the 
free world through trying to obtain its rights 
by force. 

It seems to me that there has been a con- 
fused and overelaborate concentration on 
the need of making sure that Israel is not 
rewarded as the result of its invasion of 
Egypt. 

This would be an important concern were 
it not for two circumstances: 

The responsibility for the series of con- 
flicts between Egypt and Israel is so inter- 
woven that a similarly interwoven solution 
is not only realistic but justifiable. Both 
countries are at fault, and I should think 
there is no moral reason why the conditions 
which Would bring about a solution should 
not come into being simultaneously—or as 
nearly simultaneously as possible. 

Secondly, the real test of whether the U. N. 
has rewarded aggression is surely not 
whether Israel withdraws before it has some 
solid assurance t Egypt's offenses against 
Israel will not be repeated but whether 
Israel is being given anything in the wake 
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of the invasion that it didn't deserve before 
the invasion. It isn't. 

Secretary Dulles’ initiative to break out of 
this hobble is apparently yielding results. 
With increasing precision he is assuring 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion that if Israel 
withdraws its forces, the United States will 
act to establish the international right of 
free passage through the Gulf of Aqaba. 
This is not reward; this would be righting a 
longstanding injustice. 

Reports from Cairo suggest that Egypt may 
be ready to accept U. N. troops in the Gaza 
strip to prevent border raids. If not, the 
same protection could be achieved by Israel 
inviting the U. N. troops to stand guard on 
the Israeli border. 


Craftsmen Donate Talents to Polio Victim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
human generosity and kindness have 
fortunately been present in every age, 
including ourown. These qualities were 
again demonstrated when an entire crew 
of carpenters, electrical workers, brick- 
layers, and other trade-union members 
went to work without pay in the com- 
munity of Hillsboro, Oreg., to add a room 
to the home of Leo Helsby. 

Mr. Helsby is an outstanding war vet- 
eran, ex-schoolteacher, and former un- 
ion official, who has been stricken with 
polio ever since October 31, 1955. Due 
to excellent care and therapy which 
he received at the veterans hospital in 
Portland, Mr. Helsby has made a sub- 
stantial recovery, although he is still 
severely crippled. , 

Under the leadership of a former 
schoolmate of mine, Harry Failing, of 
Portland, these trade-union members 
went to work unselfishly and voluntarily 
to add a room to Mr. Helsby’s home so 
that his recuperation may be facilitated. 
In addition to the union members, many 
businessmen and lumbermen of the com- 
munity of Hillsboro cooperated gener- 
ously in the project. ; 

I ask unanimous consent that articles 
from the Oregonian of Portland of Feb- 
ruary 25 and from the Oregon Labor 
Press of February 22, which tell of this 
good deed, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Portland Oregonian of February 
25, 1957] 
CRAFTSMEN DONATE TALENTS TO POLIO VICTIM 
(By William Hilliard) 

Labor worked overtime in Hillsboro Sun- 
day—and without time and a half. 

The carpenters, electrical workers, brick- 
layers, and other union men that labored 
overtime would be compensated all right, 
but not in extra wages. 

Their overtime pay would be the happiness 
of a Hillsboro family of 4, cut to 3 temporar- 
ily more than a year ago when the father 
was stricken with polio. 
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The unionmen worked feverishly Sunday 
to build an addition to the home of Leo 
Helsby, 240 Southwest 282d Street, Hills- 
boro, They had only 1 day to complete the 
job. 

Helsby, 29, was stricken with polio Octo- 
ber 31, 1955, and has been hospitalized since. 
For 8 months, the ex-schoolteacher was con- 
fined to an iron lung, but now he is able to 
be without artificial breathing for more than 
10 hours and he is coming home. 

The new addition will be Helby’s own 
room, fully equipped to take care of his every 
need. Mrs. Helsby, a registered nurse, and 
the children, Paula 4, and Michael 3, will also 
use the addition as a “family room.” 

HE SOLICITS HELP T 

Helsby will keep himself busy doing tu- 
toring when he returns home. In his spare 
time he will probably paint, a hobby he 
picked up in occupational therapy at the 
veterans’ hospital when he decided to find 
some use for his left hand. 

Helsby, who used to do everything with 
his right hand, lost the use of the right 
hand following the polio attack that para“ 
lyzed his chest muscles and left his legs 
useless. 

Harry Failing, 2469 Northwest Kearney 
Street, a polio victim who has recovered from 
his attack from the great crippler, is re- 
sponsible for Sunday’s activity at the Helsby 
residence. : 

Failing met Helsby while showing films t? 
polio patients at Good Samaritan Hospital. 
He became interested in Helsby because, as 
Failing put it, “Leo was in a tremendous 
state of depression.” 

“I could see that Leo's recovery was not 
going to be very great,” said Falling, “and 
that his future was going to be in a rest 
home.” A 

MANY VOLUNTEER TO HELP _ 


Failing said he talked to many people In 
Hillsboro called upon them to come to 
Heisby’s aid. Failing was sure he could keep 
Helsby out of the rest home if he could give 
him encouragement. 

He talked to local newspapers, unions, and 
individuals. . All volunteered to pitch in and 
help see that a room was added to Helsby’s 
home—an addition that would keep him as 
comfortable as in the hospital and allow him 
to come home, 

Sunday's activity on 282d Street is the 
result of cooperation. Failing calls it an 
investment to keep Leo out of the rest 
home.” 

To Mrs. Helsby it will be the family room, 
where she and the children can be with 
Helsby every day. 

Man's faith in man paid dividends to 
Helsby and to Failing. 

From the Oregon Labor Press of February 
22, 1957] 
UNIONMEN WILL Bund Room For HILLSBORO 
Potro Victim 


Union carpenters, plumbers, bricklayers. 
and members of other crafts will be giving 
their time and skill next Sunday for another 
union member. 

Leo Helsby, former secretary of Pulp & Sul- 
phite Workers 166, was stricken 15 months 
ago by polio. The disease took a severe 
of his body but not of his spirit. Although 
he does not have the use of his arms or leg 
Helsby is determiried to be self-supporting 
and more than a score of union members are 
determined to help him. 

Helsby lives at 240 Southwest 282d, Hills- 
boro, half a block south of Oak (formerly 
13th Avenue), near Hillsboro’s east city limit- 

The plan is to add a bedroom-sitting room 
to the Helsby house which will be adapted to 
his needs. Materials have been donated oF 
1 at cost. The foundation has been 
laid. ; `~ 
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Construction will be a 1-day project like 
an old-fashioned barn-raising on Sunday, 
February 24. Union craftsmen and friends 
will gather early and hope to complete the 
addition that day. Volunteers will be wel- 
Come, according to Harry Falling, a fellow 
Polio victim now recovered, who has organ- 
ized the project. 


The Oil Price Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


i OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is now much talk in 
the country relative to the price of oil 
and oil reserves. Few seem to realize 
that oil has advanced very little in price, 
While the cost of production has greatly 
increased during the past 10 years. 

The Oil City Derrick has published a 
very instructive editorial on this subject, 
and, the Guaranty Trust Co. has made 
& study entitled “Are We Running Out of 
Oil?” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial and article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
And article were ordered to be printed 

the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Oil City-Franklin-Clarion (Pa.) 
Derrick of February 13, 1957 
THE OIL Price SITUATION 

Oil is still the favorite whipping boy in 

ashington. 

That's the only conclusion that can be 
drawn from the hue and cry over the recent 

increases in petroleum and some of Its 
derivatiyes—a hue and cry that completely 

Ores the age-old law of supply and de- 
Mand, the cost structure, and other factors 

t vitally affect this industry the same as 
any other in the economy. 

Yet it is significant to note that in the 
past 10 years all major industries have ad- 

anced the prices of their products with 
methodical precision and regularity. There 
as scarcely a peep in Washington. Nary 
R stir followed these advances, 
But the recent oll increase—the first gen- 
increase in about 4 years—loosed a tor- 
Pg of abuse upon the industry and a flood 
Š unwarranted charges of monopoly, con- 
Piracy, and the like, 
A The oil price increase can be fully justi- 
2 In fact, the increases were long over- 
ue and, in the opinion of those in position 
in, know the real status and problems of the 
dustry, are wholly inadequate to permit 
Producers to meet steadily increasing de- 
mands and replenish reserves in the face of 
Mounting costs. 

In the last 10 years, crude oil prices have 

creased only 28 percent. During the same 
a od, average hourly wages paid in the pro- 
SA industry have increased 61.3 percent, 
De eld machinery prices have advanced 55.6 
one oil well carbon casing 77.8 percent, 

x well alloy casing 87.5 percent, carbon line 
Pipe 117.8 percent, finished steel products 
2 Percent, and automobiles 45.9 percent. 
ad ust since the last general crude oil price 
in, nt in June 1955, the oil-producing 
dustry has absorbed 5 rounds of increases 
basic steel prices and 4 rounds of wage 


Ps the face of these increased costs—in- 
P Ases that have put the cost of finding and 
Toducing petroleum 6 to 10 times higher 
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than It was 10 years ago—the industry is ex- 
pected to set new records of production to 
meet increasing demands and, at the same 
time, continue discovery work in order that 


proved reserves may be maintained in keep-_ 


ing with the growing needs and in prepared- 
ness for any emergency. 

During 1956 the statistical record of the 
industry shows that demand and production 
increased approximately 5½ percent, but 
drilling increased less than 1½ percent. 
This lag in drilling was due primarily to 
the fact that crude-oil prices remained un- 
changed while producers continued to absorb 
mounting costs. 

There's a limit to the power of the oll in- 
dustry, or any industry, for that matter, to 
absorb spiraling costs. When that limit is 
reached, there is no alternative but to 
increase prices. 

That's the situation in which the oil in- 
dustry finds itself. The disparity of crude- 
oll prices must be eliminated if the industry 
is to be able to meet demands and maintain 
reserves at an adequate level. The recent 
price increase was a step in that direction. 
And, despite the furor created by the boost, 
it's doubtful if the inerease is sufficient to 
bridge the gap between producing costs and 
justifiable revenues. 

A realistic view of the whole situation in- 
dicates that the oll industry, rather than 
being subjected to the attack now being made 
upon it, deserves commendation for resisting 
so long and at burdensome cost the infla- 
tionary pressures which engulfed it. 


{From the February issue of the Guaranty 
Survey] 
Ane We RunNiING OUT or ON? 

The abrupt increase in demand for Ameri- 
can oil due to the closing of the Suez Canal 
has sharpened interest in the question of 
Present and future supply. Are we within 
sight of the end of our petroleum resources? 

Some authorities have assumed that about 
half of the total reserves have been dis- 
covered, placing the ultimate figure some- 
where between 150 and 200 billion barrels. 
Others are much more optimistic. The De- 
partment of the Interior says, for example: 
“A total of 300 billion barrels as the ultimate 
reserves of the United States and of the 
adjoining continental shelves seems to be a 
reasonable figure.” Still other authorities 
believe that even the most optimistic of 
present estimates will eventually prove con- 
servative. 

NEED. FOR CONSTANT DEVELOPMENT 


One ppint on which all authorities agree 
is that the adequacy of the oll supply must 
always depend upon the continuous pro- 
cess of exploration and discovery. 

The finding of oil is a costly and hazard- 
ous business. The cost of a well ranges from 
$20,000 to as much as $1 million, averaging 
about $90,000. Of every 9 discovery wells 
drilled, 8 are dry. Only 1 in 43 finds a field 
of a million barrels, which is close to the 
margin of profitability. 

Recognizing these extraordinary costs and 


‘risks, Congress in 1926 enacted legislation 


permitting the holder of an oil-producing 
property to treat as depletion for tax pur- 
poses 27½ percent of the gross income or 
50 percent of the net income from the prop- 
erty, whichever is less. Under this incen- 
tive, Americans have developed an oil indus- 
try that is one of the principal foundation 
stones upon which the 20th century stand- 
ard of living has been built and have discov- 
ered new reserves fast enough to meet 
increasing current requirements and main- 
tain provision for a decade or more of 
future years. 

Yet the oll-depletion allowance has often 
been, and still is, under attack. Demands 
will probably be made in Congress this year, 
as in years past, for the repeal of this special- 
interest legislation. Representatives of the 
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industry and of oil-regulatory agencies will 
probably be called upon to appear before 
congressional committees and explain anew 
why the depletion allowance is not special- 
interest legislation, but legislation in the 
public interest, because it provides no more 
than fair compensation for the special risks 
and costs involved in producing oil. 


ECONOMICS OF DEPLETION 


Rational analysis of the economics of the 
oil-depletion allowance confirms the verdict 
of experience. Against the existing legisla- 
tive background, oll has taken its place 
among the great epics of American enterprise 
and welfare. Nothing could be more short- 
sighted than to jeopardize the future of a 
resource so vital to prosperity and national 
security by changes that cannot be justified 
even on theoretical grounds, Adequate pro- 
duction has always been a direct function 
of economic incentive. Expert opinion holds 
that our known oil reserves are not likely to 
become inadequate in the foreseeable future, 
provided we have the wisdom to maintain 
that incentive. 


Statement of Representative James C. 
Davis of Georgia, Before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee, 
February 25, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Rep- 
resentative Davis of Georgia before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have the op- 
portunity to appear before you and the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee in opposition to 
this group of bills you are now considering. 

There are so many valid objections to this 
legislation that one individual can deal with 
only a small percentage of them. 

There are many able Members of the House 
and Senate who want to present arguments, 
both factual and legal, against these bills. 
I felt when the announcement was first made 
that hearings on this legisiation would be 


confined to 4 days, at such an early stage 


of this session, that that was a grave and 
serious mistake, 

Your suboommitee has now extended the 
hearings, I believe, until tomorrow, February 
26. I do not believe hearings on such far 
reaching and revolutionary legislation should 
be closed until ample opportunity has been 
afforded for full hearings to those desiring 
to be heard. I sincerely hope that you gen- 
tlemen will not close these hearings until 
that opportunity has been afforded. 

I am opposed to this legislation, first, be- 
cause it is unconstitutional; second, it is 
absurd and ridiculous; and third, it is un- 
necessary. 

Advocates of this type of legislation have 
tried to create sectional prejudice. Some 
have promoted the false theory that the 
South, my section of the country, is preju- 
diced against Negroes and has denied them 
equal rights in education, jobs, , jus- 
tice in the courts, and otherwise, w peo- 
ple of the North, East, and West, in direct 
contrast, eagerly extended to them the right 
hand of fellowship and gave them a warm 
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welcome into schols, churches, office, factory, 
and neighborhood community lite. 

In both respects these claims are false, and 
that attitude is false. 

Some progressional liberals and profes- 
sional South haters have had the brass and 
effrontery to assume a holier-than-thou at- 
titude toward the South, and to deal with 
this question on the basis that it can be 
assumed without argument that the south- 
ern people hate Negroes, and make a prac- 
tice of murdering them, cheating them, op- 
pressing them, and depriving them of civil 
rights. 

Whether this attitude stems from igno- 
rance, political considerations, or an evil 
heart and mind, I do not know. I do know 
that such an assumption is unfounded, and 
first I want to give to you some facts in sup- 
port of the proposition that the Negroes in 
the South (and the great bulk of them do 
live in the South) have fared better and 
received more consideration from white peo- 
ple than those who have left the South and 
gone to other sections of the country in 
search of the Promised Land. 

Whatever opposition may exist in the 
South to integration with the Negro, has its 
counterpart in the North. The thinking 
people of all sections know this. 

I want to quote a paragraph from an edi- 
torial in Collier's weekly for May 11, 1956: 

“The people of the North can help most, 
we believe, by cleaning up their own mess— 
and this process might well begin with a 
general soul searching to discover what resi- 
dues of prejudice remain there. When 
Harlem has been desegregated, when Negroes 
have been welcomed as neighbors in the 
present suburbs of New York and Chicago, 
when Chinese and Filipinos have been made 
to feel at home in San Francisco's Sea Cliff 
and Pacific Heights, there will be time 
enough to point a finger at the South.” 

That editorial writer faces the facts, and 
admits the truth, that there is no warmer 
welcome for desegregation in New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco than there is in 
the South. 

I do not, of course, have time to go into 
this situation in the great detail which the 
facts bear out, and in support of which 
thousands of instances could be cited from 
every section of this country. However, I 
do want to go into it to a sufficient extent 
to satisfy any fair-minded person that I 
am not dealing in isolated instances or re- 
ferring to rare and unusual occurrences. 

Former Senator Herbert Lehman, a sup- 
porter of integration, of New York, on June 
3 last year, speaking at an Urban League 
meeting in New York City, said that condi- 
tions in Harlem, a large Negro and Puerto 
Rican community in New York City, are “a 
rebuke to us of the North.” He further told 
them that “Harlem is an area of proverty, 
congestion, substandard housing and sub- 
standard schools.” This is not the state- 
ment of a northerner talking about the 
South. It is not the statement of a south- 
erner talking about the North. It is the 
statement of a former Governor and Senator 
of the State of New York talking about 
conditions existing in his home State and 
city. 

The Christian Science Monitor carried in 
its issue of June 12, 1956, an article written 
by Mary Hornaday, bearing the title “Bar- 
riers Confront Negroes Seeking Housing in 
North.“ She quoted Alan S. Paton who 
wrote a survey of the Negro in the North 
for Collier’s magazine, as saying “the-cry of 
the Negro is no longer: “ ‘Let my people go’; 
it is: Let my people in.“ 

I quote the following from her article: 


“FREE CHOICE DENIED 


“Here in New York City, where Negroes 
make up about 20 percent of the Manhattan 
population, they are still almost completely 
excluded from a free choice to buy or rent 
homes in the open competitive market, 
The Protestant Council of the City of New 
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York recently found that 22 of the city’s 27 
major real estate operators turned down 
Negro applicants for apartments, though ac- 
cepting white applicants of the same eco- 
nomic status. 

“Into New York's Harlem are crowded more 
than a quarter of a million Negroes from 
the Southern States, West Indies, and Africa. 
Negroes began to move into Harlem in 1901 
as a result of a deflated boom in real estate. 
Hundred of families deserted tenements: on 
the west side to move into apartments bullt 
by speculative real estate promoters. Today 
Harlem contains Sugar Hill where affluent 
Negroes live in dignity and comparative 
splendor but it also contains some of the 
most notorious rat-ridden slums in New 
Tork.“ 

I take it that these statements are true. 
Certainly no one would undertake to accuse 
the Christian Science Monitor as being either 
prosouthern or antinorthern. 

On June 12 last year, Mr. Hal Dumas, for- 
merly executive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. in New 
York City, said In a speech to the Atlanta 
Rotary Club that except for public trans- 
portation segregation is just as strong in 
New York City as any place in the South. 
He said: - 

“They make a great effort to condemn 
segregation in the South, but it (New York) 
is the most painfully racial and religious 
clique-minded town in existence.” 

Some writers who have devoted study and 
thought to these problems feel that Chicago 
gives New York City keen competition in the 
field of segregating Negroes. In the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of July 16, 1956, a news 
item by James K. Sparkman quoted a Negro 
director of the Urban League as saying that 
Chicago is the most segregated city in the 
North,” and that Negroes in Chicago “are 
situated in the middle of the Nation's largest 
racial ghetto.“ 

He quotes the same Negro spokesman as 
saying that Negroes pay 30 to 50 percent 
more than a white man would pay for the 
same housing and that: “Negroes are not 
only denied freedom of movement, but they 
are ruthlessly exploited, overcharged, over- 
crowded, and disproportionately forced into 
slum living.” 

The article by Mr. Sparkman is quite long, 
but I want to quote a few paragraphs from 
it: 

“CHICAGO NEGROES FIND OLD MANSIONS 
DISAPPOINTMENT 
“(By James K. Sparkman) 
Many of our people thought that man- 
sions were palaces. They have found them 
monstrosities.’ 

“This is how Roi Ottley, noted Negro au- 
thor and Chicago radio commentator, brings 
home the point that for Chicago Negroes, 
achieving size in homes has not proved an 
answer to their longings. 

“Mr. Ottley, along with Negro newsmen, 
welfare, and politician leaders, is quick to 
say that if Jobs are the incoming Negro’s 
primary gain here, housing is his area of 
least progress, 

“Indeed, despite the visible evidence of 
changing home and apartment ownership, 
including that of many old South Side lake- 
shore mansions, little has been accomplished 
when compared with the growing problem, 
they argue. 4 8 

“Less than a month ago, Edwin C. Berry, 
new executive director of the reorganized 
Urban League, concluded from the weight of 
the league’s study data that Chicago ‘is the 
most segregated city in the North’ even 
though there has been progress in Negro 
housing. 

Fou and I,’ Mr. Berry told delegates here 
to a red cap union convention, are situated 
in the middle of the Nation's largest racial 

* 


“It is, he said in describing the area lying 
parallel to Lake Michigan south of the Loop 
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which takes in the site of the ill-reputed 
Mecca flats and a hefty fraction of Chicago's 
23 square miles of densely populated slums, 
‘8 miles long by 2½ miles wide and contains 
more people than the entire population of 
Columbus, Ohio.“ 

“Restrictive device 


“By its nature, if not always by design, 
housing restrictions are ‘a landlord's device 
for controlling rents," one Negro spokesman 
observed here to this correspondent recently. 
The victimized tenant, if given poor return 
for his money, has little chance to flee. Said 
the Urban League on this subject: 

This residential segregation forced by 
Chicago custom means that Negroes are not 
only denied freedom of movement, but they 
are ruthlessly exploited, overcharged, over- 
crowded, and disproportionately forced into 
slum living.“ Although no study of Negro 
rents in Chicago has yet been made, Mr. 
Berry estimates that Negroes pay 30 to 50 
percent more than would a white man for 
similar quarters, 

“Why has there been no answer to this 
problem—especially in an era of record 
home and apartment building? The causa- 
tive forces are to be found deep in the na- 
ture of the steady stream of 1,000 to 2,500 
Negroes which are believed settling monthly 
in Chicago. 

“Some Negro spokesmen believe this fig- 
ure should be smaller; southbound trains 
are daily full of Negroes, they note, who 
have decided they have stayed long enough 
in the Windy City.” 

Illinois, a State which produces so many 
knights in shining armor to point an ac- 
cusing finger at the South, has been the 
scene of race riots with more violence and 
disturbance in one riot than in all of the 
Southern States combined. In 1951 the In- 
ternational News Services reported that an 
anti-Negro mob of 10,000 milled about an 
apartment building in Cicero, III., a west 
Chicago suburb. 

These 10,000 Illinois people were stirred 
to a mob-violence pitch because a Negro 
war veteran undertook to move his family 
into an apartment building in a white neigh- 
borhood, This news item stated that Illinois 
National Guardsmen were lined up 4 deep 
holding back the crowd with guns and fixed 
bayonets, and that at least 6 persons were 
bayoneted by the guardsmen. The mob 
which began on Wednesday with 3,000 people, 
grew to 10,000 by Thursday. : 

The Atlanta Constitution of July 12, 1951, 
carried this news story of the mob violence 
taking place in Chicago on that occasion: 
“SIX WOUNDED AS 10,000 BATTLE IN RACE RIOT 


“Cuicaco, July 12.—At least 6 persons were 
bayoneted Thursday night while steel- 
helmeted troops and police fought to rout 
an anti-Negro mob of 10,000 milling about 
an apartment building in Cicero, west Chi- 
cago suburb, 

“The most seriously wounded was identi- 
fied as Vicent Kaduk, 20, of Cicero, who was 
jabbed in the left side with a bayonet. 

“The others were reported to have suf- 
fered minor cuts. 

“Tiinois National Guardsmen were lined 
up four deep, holding fixed bayonets in a 
cordon about the building, trying to push 
the screaming crowd back. 

“Although most of the crowd had edged 
back to 200 feet from the building, some of 
the mob kept breaking through to as close 
as 50 feet from the troop perimeter, tossing 
bricks, rocks, and firecrackers at the building. 

“Several windows that had remained in- 
tact through two pillagings Wednesday night 
and Thursday were broken. 

“Although the guardsmen were outfitted 
with gums, no shots were fired. 

“The menacing crowd, kept a block away 
from the building since sundown, broke 
through police lines as the steel-helmeted 
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troops arrived aboard guard trucks and char- 
tered buses. 

“Earlier, police routed 25 persons who 

ke through their lines by firing pistols 
into the air. 

“The violence stemmed from efforts of a 
Negro war veteran and his family to move 
Into the apartment building. They would 
have been the suburb's first Negro residents. 

“Gov, Adlai E. Stevenson ordered 500 
troops to the apartment building Thursday 
After vandals rampaged through the build- 
ing for the second time. 

“An estimated 3,000 screaming. jostling 
Cicero residents gathered outside the build- 

Wednesday night when teen-agers and 

ums raced into the dwelling, ransacked 

four apartments, and made a bonfire of the 
Turniture. 

“Not a single family remained in the 12- 
flat structure.” 

Chicago people have not become more tol- 
erant since the Cicero occurrence. In 1954, 
2 years later, a mob of such size as to require 
approximately 2,000 policemen per day staged 
riots at the Trumbull Park's housing project 

Chicago. This resulted, as in Cicero, III., 

efforts to forcibly integrate a Negro 
family into a white housing project. Eight- 
den months after the riot started Police Com- 
missioner Timothy O'Conner said that 313 
Policemen were assigned to the project daily, 
and that police details at the project have 
Tanged to more than 1,800 men in a 24-hour 
Period. 
Michigan has pointed the finger at the 
th from time to time. In the 1952 Dem- 
Ccratic National Convention, Michigan's 
Governor was brazen enough to say that dele- 
gates from the South should actually not be 
Seated in the convention of the Democratic 


Yet Dearborn, Mich., is far more prosegre- 
Gationist than Atlanta, Ga, Dearborn's 
ey boasts in newspaper interviews that 

u single Negro lives in the city limits of 
Dearborn 


might judge from the breastbeating 
Michigan Governor that Detroit would 
be a model brotherhood city, to which 
Negroes might come as a place of refuge 
Tom the segregated South, and be welcomed 
With open arms. However, on April 5, 1956, 
a mob of nearly 500 people in Detroit threw 
Tocks through the windows of the home of 
a 70-year-old retired private policeman who 
had just moved in. Although this man said 

and his family were white people, the 
Word got around among the neighbors that 
he was a Negro, and the same sentiment 
‘ested itself in Detroit as in Cicero and 


One 
Of the 


Chicago, III. The news item about the 


Detroit incident 1s as follows: 


“DETROIT MOB FORCES OUT FAMILY RUMORED 
NEGRO 
(By Bem Price) 

“Detrorr, April 5.—Aged John W. Rouse 
bowed today to his neighbors’ belief that he 
and his family are Negroes. 

Rouse said he had decided to sell and 
Move after a near race riot by nearly 500 
People last night on quiet, tree-lined Robson 
Avenue in northwest Detroit. Two windows 
in the modest brick home were broken by 
rocks before police broke up the growing 
demonstration. 

“Private policeman 


“Rouse, a retired private policeman, insists 
that he and all of his family, wife, daughter, 
and two grandchildren, are white. The 70- 
year-old former watchman sold the house to 

Belmont Subdivision Association for 
$18.500, a $2,000 profit. 
„Under the terms of the sale Rouse has 
2 months in which to move. In the mean- 
time he has free rent. When the sale was 
completed a 6-foot red-lettered sign ap- 
peared on the front lawn, reading, “Settled.” 
t was taken down an hour later by the 
association. Police blocked both ends of the 
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street, cutting off the steady stream of curi- 
osity seekers who had been driving past, 

“People think that (sign) means they're 
going to stay here,“ one member of the asso- 
ciation said. 

“Mrs, Rouse, also 70, cried, ‘How Go they 
know we are Negro? They haven't even seen 
us. We didn't even get out here until after 
dark Tuesday. I think there is something 
very wrong. I could expect something like 
this in a foreign country.” 

“Youngsters play 

“While Mrs. Rouse talked, her two grand- 
children, a boy 7 and a girl 10, were playing 
with a baseball in the backyard under police 
protection. 

ou know how children are,’ she said. 
"They don't know about things like this and 
I couldn't keep them in the house all day. 

did not want them in the front yard 
where the other kids could make nasty re- 
marks.“ 

“Girls giggle 

“Of and on all day little girls in Bermuda 
shorts and long hose passed in front of the 
Rouse house giggling and occasionally yell- 
ing, There's a Negro in the crowd.’ 

“Large numbers of teen-agers gathered in 
knots across the street from time to time 
while housewives sat on porches in the warm 
sun gossiping about the neighborhood affair. 

“Oddly, a reporter ranging the street could 
find no one who admitted having seen or 
known the Rouse family, but ail insisted 
they knew they were Negro. 

“Racial unit 


“Sgt. Thomas Nickerson and Detective Ed 
Boggs, members of the special investigation 
bureau which deals with racial problems, 
tried all day to trace the source of the rumor 
which set off the demonstration. 

As near as we can determine,’ said Boggs, 
‘it started with the movers. One of the 
workmen moving furniture into the house 
told a boy, “You ought to tell your folks 
there is a Negro moving in.” It apparently 
started from there.“ 

“The gray-haired Mrs. Rouse said, ‘I guess 
you know how all this started. I wish they 
had broken my dishes instead.“ 


“Trace rumor 


» “Boggs and the sergeant, in tracing the 
rumor, found it passed by word of mouth 
mostly from one agitated neighbor to an- 
other. 

“The two officers said that their investiga- 
tion showed that both grandchildren were 
registered at birth as white. Rouse said he 
is part Cherokee Indian and that his wife is 
Scotch-Irish and French Canadian.” 

As I prepare this statement for this sub- 
committee, newspapers are carrying stories 
of riotous demonstrations taking place night 
after night in Detroit to protest a Negro mov- 
ing into a white neighborhood. These dem- 
onstrations began on February 11 this year, 
and continued nightly, the crowds ranging 
up to 250, and requiring 25 policemen to 
prevent breaches of the peace. The demon- 
strators are now not only demonstrating in 
front of the house of the Negro, but also are 
demonstrating in front of the home of the 
white woman two blocks away who sold the 
house to the Negro. 

The Washington Evening Star on Thurs- 
day, February 21, 1957, carried the following 
news item, and I quote it for the purpose of 
illustrating the fact that Detroit white people 
today are exhibiting the same antipathy to 
Negroes moving into white sections which 
they exhibited last year in the case of the 
man who said he was an Indian and not 
a Negro: 

“DETROIT CROWDS PROTEST NEGRO IN WHITE AREA 

“Derrorr, February 21.—Nightly crowds 
demonstrating before the home of a Negro 
woman who moved into a white neighborhood 
February 1 have grown to more than 100 on 
Detroit's Northwest Side. 
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“Police said 100 to 150 were dispersed last 
night in the vicinity of 12356 Cherrylawn, a 
house recently purchased by Mrs. Ethel Wat- 
kins, a widow seamstress. 

“Detroit's Commission on Community Re- 
lations sald demonstrations began February 
11 and have continued nightly since with 
most participants now also demonstrating 
before the home of a white woman who sold 
the home to Mrs. Watkins. 

“The commission identified the white wom- 
an as Mrs. Eugenia Novak, who now lives two 
blocks away, and police sald they had estab- 
lished an around-the-clock two-man guard 
there as well as at Mrs. Watkins’ home. 

“Police usually dispatch around 25 men to 
the neighborhood. to disperse demonstrators 
and at times have barricaded Cherrylawn, 
turning back anyone who could not prove he 
lived there. 

“There have been no daytime demonstra- 
tions and no peace breaches during the night 
gatherings, police said. 

“David Gracie, field representative for the 
commission on community relations, said 
several demonstrators have been taken to the 
precinct police station and talked to, but 
none has been arrested. 

“First crowds of demonstrators ranged 
around 200 to 250, but dwindled to 35 to 40 
over the weekend, then increased last night 
and the night before.” 

Feeling between the races became so in- 
tense in Detroit in 1943 that the worst race 
riot in the Nation's history occurred there, 
I hold no brief for race riots. I have never 
seen a race riot. I have never been near 
one. I hope I never see one. 

Race riots, of course, are illegal. They 
occur only when normal restraints are dis- 
carded, when respect for law and order is 
overcome by emotionalism. A race riot, or 
any kind of riot for that matter, is the final 
culmination of a feeling that anything is 
better than submission to the impending 
event. 

We in the South have maintained all along 
that by reason of our experience with the race 
problem, we know better how to keep down 
race tensions, race riots, and ill feeling be- 
tween the races, than those people in other 
sections who have not had the experience, 
and to whom the problem is a new one, We 
believe we are correct in this attitude and 
belief. I think the riots in Detroit, Cicero, 
In., the Trumbull Park housing project 
in the South Deering section of Chicago, the 
lake steamer riot in Buffalo, N. Y., the situ- 
ation in Dearborn, Mich., where no Negro is 
permitted to live, and the evidences of race 
tension in many cities and areas throughout 
the country demonstrate the correctness of 
our views and position on this serious prob- 
lem, 

Regarding the 1943 Detroit race riot, the 
U. S. News & World Report of May 11, 1956, 
said: 

“On that occasion, roving gangs of each 
race terrorized downtown Detroit and other 
parts of the city for 3 days—shooting, stab- 
bing, beating, and looting. Before the United 
States Army could restore order, 25 Negroes 
and 9 whites were killed, 700 persons injured, 
and millions of dollars worth of property 
damaged or destroyed.“ 

That magazine in the same issue May 11, 
1956, quoted a Detroit Negro paper as follows: 

“Detroit seems to be rapidly returning to 
its old pattern of a few years ago, when we 
lived from crisis to crisis in the the last 2 
years there has been an unmistakable re- 
surgence in organized resistance to Negroes 
based upon color prejudice no effort is made 
to correct tragic mistakes in attitudes which 
can only lead to the destruction of our whole 
town.” 

Another example of the resentment which 
the white people of Detroit have against 
Negroes moving into white sections is the 
occurrence in October 1955 when a Negro 
couple with 3 children moved into a home 
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on Chalfonte Street. A mob of about 1,000 
white people collected and threw rocks at 
the home, Two policemen were injured. 
‘The family sold the house and moved. This 
‘was reported in the Sunday Star on May 13, 
last year. 

There are some things which cannot be 
forced upon people. Mayor Orville Hubbard 
of Dearborn, Mich., told a newspaper report- 
er in an interview in regard to Negroes mov- 


ing into that city: “That can’t get in here. 


We watch it. Every time we hear of a Negro 
moving in—for instance, we had one last 
year—we respond quicker than you do to a 
fire. That's generally known. It's known 
among the Negroes here.” 

He was asked if the NAACP ever called 
upon him, and he answered: No we'd chase 
‘em to hell out of town.“ He also is quoted 
as saying: “The politicians have made the 
race question a football. It's hot up here, 
but we've taken an open stand in our com- 
munity. Detroit hasn't done it; they're in 
a hell of a mess. We're for complete segre- 
gation, no if’s, and's or but's about it. That 
is my position and I tell the Negroes the 
same thing. I say ‘we don't have equality 
among the whites and you don’t have equal- 
ity among the Negroes. Why stir up some- 
thing when you are getting along all right!“ 

The newspaper reporter also quoted Mayor 
Hubbard as saying: “The politicians are 
trading out their votes. Our governor up 
here is way over on the thing. He's doing it 
for votes, right? And civilization is suffering 
over it.” 

While the mayor of Dearborn, Mich., states 
that he would chase the NAACP out if they 
called on him, they do call upon the mayor 
of Atlanta, the governor of Georgia, and any 
other public official in our State at will. They 
hold regional meetings in Atlanta; in Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; without 
any trouble at all. And while we know they 
are troublemakers, and while we know that 
more than 41 percent of their officers and 
board of directors are listed in the records of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as having connections with subver- 
sive organizations, and while we know that 
their program closely parallels the platform 
of the Communist Party, they are free to 
come and go as they please in our section so 
long as they are orderly and do not violate 
our laws. 

We know, of course, that there is a break- 
ing point in this problem of good race rela- 
tions. We know that if attempts are made 
to force things beyond this breaking point by 
legislation, executive orders, or judicial deci- 
sions there finally will come violence. It is 
to avoid this tragic result that we are so 
vigorously protecting this legislation. 

It is hypocritical for so-called liberals in 
other sections of the country to point an ac- 
cusing finger at the South and say we are 
more intolerant and have more racial antag- 
onism than other sections, in the face of 
such occurrences as fights between 300 white 
and Negro high-school students at the 
Kansas Municipal Stadium on April 24, last 
year; a fight between about 200 whites and 
Negroes, with thousands of spectators mill- 
ing about, in Asbury Park, N. J., on July 2, 
last year; a fight between white and Negro 
sailors in Honolulu on June 9, last year, re- 
sulting In the death by stabbing of 1 white 
sailor; fighting between white and Negro Air 
Force recruits in Crocker, Mo., on June 1, last 
year; a racial disturbance in Muncie, Ind., on 
June 10, last yegr, resulting in the closing 
down of a newly integrated swimming pool 
in that city; Memorial Day race riots last 
year in Crystal Beach, Ontario, which was re- 
ferred to in newspaper stories as “a night- 
mare of flashing knives and sobbing, fright- 
ened passengers”; a riot at Newport, R. I., 
among 1,500 white and Negro sailors and 
marines, their wives and women companions, 
on September 18, last year, which completely 
wrecked a club and sent 15 sailors to a hos- 
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pital; 1,100 taxi drivers in St. Louis going 
on strike on August 18, last year, in protest 
against the hiring of Negro taxicab drivers. 
On July 25, last year, a Toronto Judge upheld 
an apartment house owner in his refusal to 
rent to a Negro; cross burnings and court 
hearings in Columbus, Ohio, on November 14, 
last year, resulting from Negroes moving into 
a white section in Columbus; banishment of 
& Negro woman and 8 children from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on June 8, last year, although the 
woman tearfully protested she didn't want to 
return to Alabama. 

Ohio seems to be learning something about 
the race problem. On August 1, last year, a 
Negro, one I, W. White, Jr., executive director 
of the council to aid migrant workers in 
Cleveland, wrote a letter to an Alabama 
schoolteacher, advising him to urge his 
pupils to stay in the South instead of coming 
North. He was reported as having said that 
“The exodus North of southern Negroes has 
hurt. the battle of Negroes to obtain first- 
class citizenship." The Ohio Supreme Court 
on April 18, last year, upheld an amusement 
park near Cincinnati in refusing to admit a 
Negro. 

The papers are constantly carrying news 
stories of similar occurrences and of racial 
problems in the North, East, and West. Sev- 
eral years ago Sgt. John Rice, an American 
Indian who was killed in Korea was refused 
burial in a privately operated Sioux City, 
Iowa, Memorial Park Cemetery, Burial in 
that cemetery is limited to Caucasian only 
and the body of the American Indian sar- 
geant was finally interred at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. Time does not permit me 
to give anything like a recital of all occur- 
ences of this nature even for only 1 year. I 
have taken the time and trouble to give you 
merely a few of those which occurred in 
1956, 

While we are thinking about the sectional 
aspect of this problem, it is well to bear 
in mind that the first court case upholding 
segregated schools for white and colored 
children was in Massachusetts, and not in 
Georgia or any other Southern State. The 
case was that of Sarah C. Roberts v. The City 
of Boston decided in 1849, 108 years ago. It 
is reported In 59 Massachusetts 198 (Cushing 
5, 1849-50). The opinion was written by 
Chief Justice Shaw. It was a case where the 
parents of Sarah C. Roberts, a Negro girl, 
wanted her to go to a primary school sup- 
ported by the city of Boston for white chil- 
dren only. She had been assigned to a 
primary school supported by the city for 
colored children only. She alleged that this 
Was discrimination on account of race and 
color. The court denied the petition and 
held that it was proper for the city of Boston 
to send this child to a colored school. On the 
question of prejudice the court had this to 
say: 

It is urged that this maintenance of sepa- 
rate school tends to deepen and perpetuate 
the odious distinction of caste, founded in a 
deep-rooted prejudice in public opinion. 
This prejudice, if it exists, is not created by 
law, and probably cannot be changed by 
law.“ 

On the question whether prejudice would 
not be as effectually fostered by compelling 
colored and white children to associate to- 
gether in the same schools, the Massachu- 
setts court said; 

“At all events, it is a fair and proper ques- 
tion for the committee to consider and decide 
upon, having in view the best interests of 
both classes of children placed under their 
superintendence, and we cannot say, that 
their decision upon it is not founded on just 
grounds of reason and experience, and the 
results of a discriminating and honest judg- 
ment.” 

Although vote-hunting politicians are 
pandering to such groups as the radical 
NAACP in trying to force race mixing on pro- 
testing people, it is not succeeding. This is 
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true in New York City as well as Atlanta, Ga. 
On February 7 this year, Robert C. Weaver, 
New York rent administrator, said that ra- 
cial segregation is increasing in cities and 
suburbs. He said that “existing Negro 
ghetto in cities were getting larger, and 
newly lily-white subdivisions were growing 
beyond city lines.” He also said “the ma- 
jority of our dwelling units are still closed 
to minorities. Our failure to secure a wide 
distribution of ethnic groups throughout 
communities tends to increase segregation in 
all its forms.” 

He also said that the influx of Negroes into 
northern cities increased their concentration 
in those neighborhoods where housing was 
available to them, and this, in turn, resulted 
in some schools, parks, and other community 
facilities being utilized almost exclusively by 
Negroes while those in other neighborhoods 
served only white residents. 

His statements are found in the following 
article in the February 8, 1957, issue of the 
Atlanta Constitution: 


“NEW YORK RENT CHIEF FINDS SEGREGATION ON 
UPSWING IN CITIES AND SUBURBS 

“New Yorn, February 7.—Racial segrega- 
tion is increasing in cities and suburbs, Rob- 
ert C. Weaver, New York rent administra- 
tor, declared tonight. 

“Despite scattered progress against dis- 
crimination in the sale and rental of hous- 
ing, Commissioner Weaver said, existing 
Negro ghettos in cities were getting larger 
and new lily white subdivisions were growing 
beyond city lines. 

„Signal gains have bene made in New 
York State in barring discrimination in pub- 
licly assisted housing,’ he said, ‘but the 
majority of our dwelling units are still closed 
to minorities. Our failure to secure a wide 
distribution of ethnic groups throughout 
communities tends to increase segregation 
in all its forms.“ 

“Weaver said the influx of Negroes into 
Northern cities increased their concentra- 
tion in those neighborhoods where housing 
Was available to them. 

“He declared this, in turn, resulted in some 
schools, parks, and other community facili- 
ties being utilized almost exclusively by 
Negroes while those in other neighborhoods 
served only white residents. 

“Weaver and Herbert Bayard Swope were 
guests of honor at a fund-raising party for 
the national and New York State committees 
on discrimination in housing, Two hundred 
persons were present in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronald Tree, 123 East 79th Street. 

“Weaver was chairman of the committees 
from their organization in 1950 through 
1954. He resigned to become deputy State 
housing commissioner. Swope was honored 
for his service as chairman of the New York 
City Commission on Intergroup Relations, 
which he held until last December 31. 

“Weaver sald passage at Albany of the 
Metcalf-Baker bill was ‘imperative to extend 
nondiscrimination coverage to a broader seg- 
ment of the housing market.” . 

“The bipartisan measure is now in the 
finance committee of the State senate and 
in the assembly's judiciary, It would outlaw 
discrimination in most of the 4 million pri- 
vate housing units in this State. The pres- 
ent Metcalf-Baker law bans discrimination 
in housing that receives any form of public 

“Algernon Black, chairman of the commit- 
tee on discrimination in housing, declared 
passage of the Metcalf-Baker amendments 
would ‘set. an example in civil rights for the 
whole Nation.“ He said it was the first anti- 
bias bill affecting private housing to be in- 
troduced in any State legislature.” 

It is a cruel fact that the hypocritical rep- 
resentations of some contemptible politicians 
seeking Negro votes have created false hopes 
in the minds of Southern Negroes. Some 
Negroes have accepted these hypocritical 
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Statements at face value and are moving 
into such cities as New York City, Chicago, 
Tl; Detroit, Mich. Columbus and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and elsewhere believing that they 

be accepted into schools, churches, and 
all phases of community life. 

When they arrive, they find the opposite 

true. They are herded into squalid tene- 
Ment quarters like cattle. They are over- 
Charged. They are cheated. If they settle 
in a white neighborhood, the white people 
Tush to move away as if the bubonic plague 
had struck the community. Although Ne- 
Broes there are not segregated. by law, they 

Segregated by reason of residence, and 
the Only way their children can be sure of 
Attending non-segregated schools is for the 
School authorities to haul Negro children 
dom Negro communities, past Negro schools, 
and enter them in white schools in white 
unities, and on the other hand to haul 
White children from white communities, past 
White schools, and put them in Negro schools 
in Negro communities. This is pointed up 
by an article in the Wall Street Journal of 
January 29, 1957, entitled “School Migra- 
tHon,” which is as follows: 

SCHOOL MIGRATION—NEW YORK CITY REGROUPS 
PUPILS IN EFFORT TO ABOLISH NORTHERN 
FORM OF SEGREGATION 

(By Peter B. Bart) 

“New Yorx.—Every weekday morning sev- 
ral school buses pull up in front of Public 
Schooi 93 in the Bronx and some 200 Negro 
Children scamper off to class. 

Until last September these 7- and 8-year- 

did tots could walk to their own neighbor- 

Od schools. Today the city of New York 

es them in buses the 20 city blocks or 

ore to Public School 93. 
r Their daily journey is part of an en- 
Mues migration ot school children being 
Munchen by New York's board of education. 

3a matter of racial integration. Until the 

Tro children were transferred to Public 
School 93, that school was attended almost 
batirely by white pupils living in the neigh- 
N Now, like many of the 790 other 

€w York public schools, it is mixed. 
th is a big word in New York City 

ese days, Without fanfare—but by no 
Means without objections—city officials have 
1 n a program of racial integration that 
in alves more than a policy of nondiscrim- 

ation., As at Public School 93, many school 
FOUngsters are already being transported 

Tom one school district to another so the 

is of education can achieve what it feels 

proper balance. 


to is only a beginning, 
* Speed up the integration process for New 
rk's 925,000 public-school pupils has been 
th wn up by the subcommittee on zoning of 
ks © board's commission on integration. If 
Pproved, the plan will take effect next Sep- 
1 ber. It proposes extensive use of city- 
acnnnced buses to create racially balanced 
es. and suggests that racial integration 
Ould be the sole objective of school zoning. 
x “Rotating teachers 5 
10 Also under consideration: A plan for the 
` Fotation of experienced teachers from ‘good’ 
*‘chools to ‘problem’ schools so as to improve 
Quality of instruction in slum areas. 
time, the board of education wants a 
Mullion boost—to $412 million—in its 
5 wW budget; some of the additional money 
Ould be used to expand the work of the 

zi on on integration, 
i aim of all this activity is to eliminate 
N school segregation that occurs in the 
Orth as an outgrowth of local housing pat- 
beni To banish it the officials must also 
nish the traditional concept of the neigh- 
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in the North this campaign to 
is alleged de facto school segregation 
eite, Picking up in intensity—notably in 

ties like Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit, 
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But the most impressive efforts are being 
made here in New York. 

“Even here the size of the school migra- 
tion can’t be fully measured. One difficulty 
is that its operation is decentralized; school 
Officials say they ve made no attempt to add 
up the number of pupils transferred. An- 
other is that the best informed officials hesi- 
tate to give a guess; they shy away from 
public comment because they think it is an 
explosive subject. 

“Crisserossed city 


“Nevertheless, all concede that hundreds 
of New York students are already crisscross- 
ing the city by bus and subway to schools 
far from home, In the slum-ridden Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, full-scale 
transfers of children from zone to zone have 
brought about integration in at least 20 
schools since the opening of the school year. 

“Not only are children from Negro sections 
like Harlem traveling to hitherto all-white 
schools; in some instances, white pupils are 
crossing regular school zones to enter all- 
Negro schools. 

One junior high school in my three 
Brooklyn districts was almost entirely Negro 
last year, and it’s now 50—50 in racial compo- 
sition,’ says Samuel M. Levenson, an assist- 
ant superintendent of schools. He adds: ‘In 
another junior high school white students 
were brought in from a mile or so away to 
prevent it from becoming 100 percent Negro.“ 

“"*We've got busloads of Negro children 
coming in from big distances,’ the principal 
of a formerly all-white school in Manhattan 


relates. ‘I hate to think what it’s costing the 
city." = $ 
“In some cases, integration is being 


achieved by means of minor gerrymandering 
of school zones without much transfer of 
pupils. This is particularly true of schools 
in so-called fringe areas where white and 
Negro neighborhoods converge. 

“Vigorous pursuit 

“Spearheading the integration movement 
in New York and other cities, is the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. At its 1956 convention in San Fran- 
cisco, the NAACP resolved that ‘the entire 
resources of this organization be dedicated to 
pursue with vigor the elimination of segrega- 
tion in fact in the schools in northern com- 
munities. * * * We cannot wait for residen- 
tial discrimination to be eradicated before 
something is done about the elimination of 
segregation in our northern public schools.” 

“Backing the NAACP in a number of cities 
are such groups as the Urban League, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, United Automo- 
bile Workers, plus local civil rights and 
religious groups. 

“Not surprisingly, public officials are ex- 
tremely sensitive on the issue. Consider the 
curious case of an obscure Brooklyn minister, 
Dr. Milton A. Galamison of the Siloam Pres- 
byterian Church. Irritated by what he con- 
sidered to be a delay in desegregating Brook- 
lyn Junior High School 238, Dr. Galamison 
sent a personal telegram to Superintendent 
of Schools William Jansen, demanding the 
latter's resignation. 

“To the minister's astonishment, Dr. Jan- 
sen personally called and ‘asked for an ap- 
pointment.’ Later the telegram was released 
to the press along with a rather defensive 
explanation by Dr. Jansen of this position. 
Thus the affair attained citywide publicity. 
And Dr. Galamison was elected president of 
the Brooklyn branch of the NAACP, 

“Moving away 

“School authorities tend to discount the 
protests they hear. ‘We had some white 
parents who threatened violent action if their 
children were transferred to Negro schools,’ 
confides a Brooklyn principal, but in the end 
some of them just gave up and moved away.“ 
Agrees Rev. Dr. David M. Cory, executive 
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secretary of the Brooklyn division, Protestant 
Council: ‘You hear a lot of talk about violent 
opposition to school integration, but I have 
yet to find any actual manifestation of it.’ 

“Nonetheless, some open opposition exists. 
The scheme to rotate experienced teachers 
from good to problem schools has already 
drawn sharp objections from the powerful 
High School Teachers Association. Its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Concetta T. Roy, warns: ‘It will 
enly create more dissatisfied high-school 
teachers.’ 

“And Rev. W. Sterling Cary, of Brooklyn, 
says: I just don’t think the schools are the 
answer. The real problem lies in the housing 
ghettoes themselves which are the cause of 
northern school segregation. And I think all 
this rezoning could be a hardship on children 
who may have to travel great distances to 
school every day.“ 

believe we're being stampeded into a 
dubious program,’ contends the principal of 
& recently integrated Brooklyn school, ‘We 
have incontrovertible evidence of large num- 
bers of white children withdrawing from 
schools when Negroes are brought in from 
outside. Many New York schools will be 100 
percent colored within 2 years after Negro 
children are introduced. The hard truth is 
that we can’t have full-scale integration 
until both Negroes and whites are really 
ready for it.’ 

“But such voices seem unlikely to halt the 
rush. As one highly placed New York school 
Official puts it: ‘Any racial issue is political 
dynamite in a city like this. If anyone sug- 
gests that the integration program be slowed 
down while we find out where we're going 
he’s immediately branded a racist’.” 

Any unbiased and objective study of the 
race question will show that where there 
is any appreciable number of colored people, 
generally the same attitudes exist and the 
same feelings are held, whether it be De- 
troit, Chicago, New York City, or below the 
Mason-Dixon line. One difference which 
exists is that people in the South are less 
hypocritical, and deal with the problem 
more realistically than people in other sec- 
tions, to whom the problem Is a new one. 

At present rate of migration, the people 
in the North, East, and West are not going 
to remain unacquainted with the problem 
much longer. It is probably a good idea 
that Negroes are being attracted away from 
South into other sections by the pleasing 
stories they hear of higher wages, good living 
conditions, and integrated schools and dwell- 
ings. 

This migration very likely will continue, 
unless such people as the Cleveland judge 
who banished the Negro woman and her 
eight children back to Alabama, and the 
Cleyeland Negro who wrote to the Alabama 
schoolteacher to keep his pupils in the South, 
ean convince southern Negroes that they 
are better off at home, and that they are 
not wanted in the North. 

In the South, we have known for many 
years that if Negro children are to be edu- 
cated, the cost of educating them would 
have to be borne by white people. I live 
in DeKalk County, Ga., a county whose pop- 
ulation now is about 210,000. It was 186,000 
in 1950. The city of Atlanta lies in Fulton 
County and DeKalb County. I want to give 
you some facts about our treatment of Negro 
children, which may be news to some of you. 
In 1950, I requested the superintendent of 
county schools in my home county to give 
me figures from his records regarding the 
number of Negro children in our county 
public school system, the cost of operating 
those schools, and by whom that cost was 
paid. These facts were that we had 2,042 
Negro children in the county public school 
system; that the county (not including the 
State contribution) spent $85.33 per pupil on 
white and colored alike which amounted to 
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$174,243.86 the county pald toward the edu- 
cation of these Negro children. 

His information further showed that Negro 
property owners in DeKalb County paid 
school tax upon 1,348 parcels of real estate, 
total valuation $357,320, net valuation after 
deducting the Homestead exemptions $77,600. 
Negro property owners paid taxes upon 842 
items of personal property, gross valuation 
$79,500, net valuation after homestead ex- 
emption $50,750. The Negro property owners 
thus paid school tax upon $128,350 of tax- 
able property. Our school tax rate is $1.50 
per 100, The total amount of school taxes 
paid by those property-owning Negroes was 
$1,925.35. 

The county operated 4 Negro school buses 
to haul Negro schoolchildren to the county 
public schools at an annual expense of 
$2,000 each, or a total expense just for school 
buses of $8,000. So, the total school taxes 
paid by the Negroes of DeKalb County into 
the county school system was less than one- 
fourth the actual money spent by the county 
to haul their children to the school houses, 
The $1,925.35 would have provided less than 
$1 dollar per pupil for the 2,042 Negro chil- 
dren who attend the county public schools. 

We have known all through the years 
that we have to carry the tax burden. We 
have carried it uncomplainingly, and are 
now carrying it uncomplainingly, because we 
know that if the burden of educating their 
own children were carried by the Negroes, 
they simply would not be educated. Last 
year, in 1956, I asked the county school 
superintendent to furnish me the same in- 
formation which he previously furnished me 
for 1950. Last school year the State of 
Georgia paid $92.35 per pupil for operating 
purposes, and DeKalb County paid $51.70 per 
pupil, making a total of $144.05 per pupil. 
Of the $51.70 local payment the Negro tax- 
payers paid $1.93 per pupil; the white tax- 
payers paid $49.77 per pupil. In the past 6 
years the DeKalb County Board of Education 
has spent $1,377,223.28 rehousing Negro 
children and purchasing school equipment 
for them. This represents $517.95 per Negro 
pupil in capital outlay. 

The value of Negro property in my home 
county has grown now to $326,920, and their 
annual school taxes for 1956 amounted to 
$5,124.47, which, as I stated before, amounts 
to $1.93 per Negro pupil. 

On Sunday, December 11, 1955, DeKalb 
County dedicated 13 new school buildings. 
Eight of those were for white children, and 
5 of them were for Negro children. At this 
time all Negro children in our county are in 
new classrooms. All Negro schools meet full 
standards for accreditation; of the Negro 
teachers 17 percent hold master’s degrees; 75 
percent hold bachelor of arts or bachelor of 
science degrees, and only 8 percent have less 
than 4 years of college. No Negro teacher 
with less than a bachelor of science degree 
has been employed in the last 5 years. 

Such legislation as that which you are now 
considering would disrupt our peaceful re- 
lations. Destruction of our segregated sys- 
tem of schools would carry with it destruc- 
tion of the opportunities now enjoyed by 
qualified Negro teachers In the South. This 
is pointed up by a recent article written by 
a Negro named Davis Lee, who Is publisher 
of the Newark (N. J.) Telegram. This article 
was written by Lee after visiting In Georgia 
and the South and seeing for himself what 
the conditions are. I quote several para- 
graphs from Editor Lee's article: 

(By David Lee, Publisher, Newark (N. J.) 
Telegram) 

“The efforts being made by certain paid 
agitators and pressure groups to have seg- 
regated schools in the South declared un- 
constitutional may cause southern Negroes 
to lose a lot more than they will gain. 

“Integration in the schools in the North 
and East is not a howling success, A Negro 
can attend most of the schools up here and 
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get an education, but few of the States that 
educate him will hire him as a teacher, The 
State of Connecticut doesn't have 25 Negro 
teachers. 

“Recently I visited Albany, the capital of 
New York State, and learned that the city 
only employed 3 Negro teachers. Our own 
city, Newark, with Negroes constituting 20 
percent of the population employes 2,200 
teachers, but only 70 of them are Negroes, 
and we don't have 1 Negro principalship. 

“Nowhere in these integrated States do 
Negroes get anywhere near proportionate 
representation. Every device is employed 
to keep qualified Negroes from being as- 
signed. Recently a reputable New York 
labor union made a report on the employ- 
ment of Negro teachers in New York City 
and charged that a systematic scheme has 
been adopted to exclude Negroes as teach- 
ers. 

“This is not true in the South. The 
State of Georgia employes 7,313 Negro teach- 
ers and paid them close to $15 million in 
salaries last year. North Carolina paid its 
Negro teachers over $22 million last year. 
Florida is another State that ranks at the 
top on teacher pay. 

“If these States, that are now pouring 
millions of dollars annually into Negro 
pockets which provides our people with 
money that enables them to enjoy the dig- 
nity of man, to enjoy prestige and respect- 
ability, to buy homes and the necessities of 
life, are forced to abandon the segregated 
school, 75 percent of the Negro teachers in 
the South will lose their jobs. Not only 
that, but approximately 20,000 Negro prin- 
cipals will lose their jobs as well. 3 

“Can the Southern Negro afford to take 
this sort of economic licking for the priv- 
ilege of sending his kids to a mixed school? 
I don't think so. The price is too great. 
Again, what will happen to race relations 
in the South if school integration is forced 
down its throat? At present 50 percent 
of the southern Negroes assume very little 
personal responsibility. Their employers do 
everything for them including selecting an 
undertaker when a death occurs. 

“Certainly ruling out segregation in the 
schools is not going to change the habits 
of these Negroes, but white employers will 
definitely change their habits, and to the 
detriment of these poor people who are not 
responsible for the force change. * * * 

“This present movement to end segrega- 
tion in the schools is merely the beginning 
of a well laid plan to completely end segre- 
gation in everything in the South. If this 
happens, the Negro will be thrown into 
direct competition with the white race, and 
our business institutions will crumble. 

“No place in the world do Negroes own 
and control as much as do those in the 
South. Atlanta is without question the 
Negro capital of the world. It is the center 
of Negro culture, education, business and 
finance. And both Negroes and whites live, 
work and operate business without either 
being conscious of the other race. 

“This movement to Integrate the schools 
in the South is loaded with more racial 
dynamite than appears on the surface, and 
the Negro will be the one who is blown 
away. 

“During the past 2 years I have spent 
more time in the South than I have in my 
office, and I have interviewed thousands of 
Negroes in all walks of life and I have found 
very few who favor mixed schools. They 
want their own schools, but equal facilities. 
This being the situation, one questions the 
fairness of forcing these colored citizens to 
accept what they don’t want. If a little 
group of paid agitators succeed in forcing 
their will upon these people, it appears to 
me that they should at least be given an 
opportunity to be heard. 

“Right now the southern Negro is in a 
better spot educationally, politically and 
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economically than the Negroes any place else 
in the world. Race relations are continually 
improving. Every day more southerners are 
recognizing the Negro as a man and accord- 
ing him the respect which he merits, but 
the southern Negro himself can do more 
about improving conditions than can courts, 
legislation or pressure groups.” 

In the 5-year period from 1951-55, a $274 
million school construction program was 
carried out in the State of Georgia. Moré 
than half of this school construction, 54 
percent of it to be exact, went into construc- 
tion of Negro schoolhouses. The Negro 
schools are exactly the same modern, fully 
equipped schools as the white. In my own 
county Negroes have fared better than white 
students, because now all Negro students 
are in new construction while many white 
students are still using old schoolhouses. 
Here are photographs of some new schools 
constructed for Negro pupils. 

We name the Negro schools after out- 
standing Negro citizens, which we believe 15 
an inspiration to Negro children to become 
good citizens themselves. 

We also provide for higher education of 
Negroes. There are Negro colleges and uni- 
versities in Georgia, and the State has 8 
scholarship assistance program under which, 
during the school year 1954-55, 2,290 grants 
were made to 1,825 Negroes studying at 67 
institutions, at a cost to the State of 
$208,217.90 for that 1 school year. So you 
can see, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 
the white people in my State and in my con- 
gressional district are giving the Negro chil- 
dren, almost wholly unaided by the Negroes 
themselves, unlimited educational advan- 
tages. We have done this, and we are doing 
this, uncomplainingly. 

We encourage them to progress as much 

as possible, In my home district, Negroes 
have progressed to a remarkable extent. 
They own banks, radio stations, insurance 
companies, drugstores, grocery stores, office 
buildings, undertaking establishments, 
commercial businesses of practically every 
description. In will probably shock some of 
you to know that there are Negro policemen 
serving on the Atlanta City Police Force and 
that a Negro member serves on the city of 
Atlanta School Board. There are some 25,000 
registered Negro voters in the city of Atlanta- 
Everyone is registered who wants to register 
just as the white people are, and everyone 
votes who wants to vote just as the white 
people do. They do not have to yote to 
themselves. They stand in the same lines 
the white voters stand in and they use thé 
same voting machines which the white voters 
use. : 
We insist upon segregation—yes, for the 
experience of generations and years has dem- 
onstrated that goodwill and the mutual 
advantage of both races is best served on a 
segregated basis. The Negroes know that as 
well as we do, and the peaceful relations 
which exist between us demonstrate unques- 
tionably that our solution of the problem is 
the best solution, 

So long as meddling busybodies will leave 
the whites and Negroes alone in our section, 
we have peaceful relations; we will live side 
by side on friendly terms; the Negroes will 
have unlimited educational opportunities, 
and will progress as fast as they are able to 
progress. They will fare better with us than 
they will in the North, and the sensible 
Negroes know it. Our segregated system 
keeps down the riots which you have had in 
Detroit, Chicago, Cicero, and other places 
when a Negro moves into a white neighbor- 
hood. We know the Negro must have a roof 
over his head, and we help him provide it in 
his own neighborhoods. If that neighbor- 
hood grows and expands, we help him get 
located in another neighborhood. He does 
not have to move into a section where he 18 
not wanted, and where the white people 
gather by the thousands and throw rocks 


Negroes and whites when left alone 
Will voluntarily segregate themselves as to 
ls, churches, dwellings, and social ar- 
- This is demonstrated in Baltimore 
Where the school pattern is substantially the 
e as it was before the fraudulent decision 
donde Supreme Court on May 17, 1954. It is 
Wrncnstrated by the segregated pattern 
hich is followed in New York City where 
cheap politicians and the meddlers are 
now trying to bolster up a sagging integrated 
Program by hauling bus loads of Negro chil- 
Gren trom Negro neighborhoods to white 
Schools and bus loads from white neighbor- 
hoods to Negro schools, and by putting on a 
teeta of forced integrated dancing among 
Pupils as they are doing there. 
This tendency of the races to voluntarily 
ate themselves is proven here in Wash- 
lasten where in spite of all the frantic ef- 
Pir to force integration of the races in 
— the introduction ot Negroes into a 
cae School does not turn it into an inte- 
wit! School—it turns it into a Negro school 
hin the course of a few years, just as fast 
white people can make arrangements 
ang root themselves from the community 


th this 7 2 
kratio erack- pot theory of forced inte 


the is far better to settle them peacefully 

Poin it is to push things to the breaking 

viol t where law and order breaks down and 

takes t rioting with its tragic consequences 
Mr Place. 


to Chairman, if the American people are 
remain a Nation of self-governed people, 
ent must be kept close to the people. 
Men: Can be no dispute that our Govern- 
Unt le a Republic of Sovereign States. 
8 Our Constitution, control of local af- 
Buas is the function of the State. 
by antees to the citizen the right of trial 
jury, So long as these two constitutional 
Revisions are respected and carried out, the 
ang n people will have self-government 
Dereon a) ection of individual liberties and 
rights. 
from government should not be taken 
— States and placed in the hands ot 
kor ‘Ucrats in Washington. If local selt- 
triay pment is destroyed, and if the right to 
and by jury is lost, then individual liberty 
th will surely be lost along with 
Sse two constitutional bulwarks. 
ans legislation is an attempt to overturn 
tadica we constitutional provisions. The 
and r ho want to remake our Government 
substi ake the world know well enough that 
by {tution of judicial dictatorship for trial 
mete is a long step towartl that objective. 
legislation goes hand in giove with such 
Of nes. Tt is a strong threat to our form 
Sovernment. 
Serious legislation is also a threat, and a 
1 One, to- law enforcement. The po- 
pomen and sheriffs who have the job of 
law. g the lives, safety, and property of 
cut abiding citizens have an extremely diffi- 
rob now of coping with the thieves, 
Murder, Jokers, purse snatchers, rapists, and 
Fidia ern. Even under existing laws, this 
aliy al organization, the NAACP, is continu- 
erano ombarding the FBI, the Attorney Gen- 
ernm Department, and other Federal Goy- 
Claime s &gencies with false and unfounded 
handi that Negro criminals are being man- 
re ed. mistreated, oppressed, and deprived 
riai vil rights. To ilustrate the absurd, 
these ote: and unreasonable extent to which 
tome tactics are carried, I want to give you 
Gen figures from a statement of the Attorney 
commie introduced by Chairman CELLER at a 
2 of hearing before Subcommittee No. 
1955 the Judiciary Committee on July 13, 
that. These figures appear on page 176 of 
total uinted hearing. In the years for which 
: number of complaints of alleged civil 
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rights violations were given and total num- 
ber of cases tried and convictions secured, 
the figures given by the Attorney General 
were as follows: In 1940, 8,000 civil-rights 
complaints were received; no figures given as 
to how many cases prosecuted, or how many 
convictions secured. In 1942, 8,612 com- 
plaints received; prosecutive action taken in 
76 cases; no statement as to how many con- 
victions or acquittals. In 1946, 7,229 com- 
plaints were received in civil rights and po- 
litical cases. Fifteen cases were prosecuted, 
in which 5 convictions were secured. In 
1947, 13,000 complaints were received; 12 
cases were prosecuted, of which 4 defendants 
were convicted. In 1948, 14,500 complaints 
were received; 20 cases prosecuted; no figures 
given as to convictions. In that same state- 
ment the Attorney General estimated that 
15,000 complaints would be received during 
1949. 

Certainly when a situation exists where 
13,000 complaints are filed alleging violations 
of civil rights, of which 12 were considered 
worth trying, and of that 12 cases tried 4 con- 
victions were secured, undoubtedly the 
world’s record is broken for the ‘filing of 
groundless complaints. 

Yet these groundless charges, stirred up 
by the NAACP, 41 percent of whose officers 
and directors are cited in the records of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
as having connection with subversive organi- 
zations, caused the harassment and hin- 
drance, and in some cases intimidation, of 
policemen, sheriffs, prosecuting attorneys, 
and law-enforcement officers all over this 
country. It cost the taxpayers millions of 
dollars to process 13,000 groundless com- 
plaints. The Department of Justice, accord- 
ing to the testimony of witnesses, maintains 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation 172 
specialists on civil rights matters, and the 
Attorney General maintains in his Civil 
Rights Section 7 civil rights attorneys and 4 
other civil rights employees. 

While the Attorney General's office is 
spending millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money on this civil rights foolishness, he is 
costing the taxpayers of the country other 
millions of dollars which could be saved if 
money spent for employees in this useless 
Civil Rights Section were used to employ 
attorneys to try cases which are 5 years 
and more behind, in the Tax Division, and 
Court of Claims, cases in which interest is 
running against the Government, and will 
finally have to be paid, at the rate of $5,000 
per day or nearly $2 million per year. If 
the Attorney General would use this money 
which he is wasting fooling with 13,000 
groundless civil rights complaints, and hire 
lawyers to catch up with these untried cases 
in which interest is running against the 
Government. those millions of dollars could 
be saved. Testimony on this waste of tax- 
payers’ money is found in the statement of 
Attorney General Brownell on page 56 of 
the Senate State, Justice, and Commerce 
Subcommittee hearings on May 10, 1956, and 
testimony of Mr. W. E. Burger on page 47 
of the State, Justice, ahd Commerce Sub- 
committee hearings of the House on March 
2, 1953. 

One might well ask why the United States 
Department of Justice would continue year 
after year to encourage and magnify thou- 
sands of groundless complaints, which their 
experience of 18 years since the civil rights 
section was set up in 1939, has demonstrated 
to be groundless. I think the testimony 
of Mr. S. A. Andretta, administrative assist- 
ant to the Attorney General, on page 149 
of the State, Justice Senate subcommittee 
hearings for fiscal 1957, let the cat out of the 
bag and gives the answer. That testimony 
is: 


“Senator Jounson. Mr. Andretta, I want to 
ask you one or two questions. 

“I understand that the appropriation car- 
Ties provision for several lawyers in the civil 
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rights section; is that right? I understan 
it is seven. : 

“Mr, ANDRETTA. Yes; it is. 

“Senator Jounson. I understand that go- 
ing back to 1951 you have had the same 
number. 

“Mr. ANpDRETTA. Yes; the same staff. 

“Senator JOHNSON. If you were not asking 
for any additional people in the civil rights 
section in all these years, 1952, 1953, 1954, 
1955, why is it that you are asking for a whole 
new division in an election year, 1956? 

“Mr. ANDRETTA. I don't know the answer to 
that. 

“Senator you very 
much.” 

Now the same question presents itself with 
reference to these pending bills. If the 
18 years’ experience with this civil rights 
section in the Justice Department shows 
that as many as 13,000 civil rights complaints 
will be stirred up and filed in a year, of 
which all but 4 were groundless, what 
reason is there for creating a new “civil 
rights division” which would be done under 
this legislation? 

One reason, I think, is this: Although 
there are many good law-abiding Negroes in 
this country, nevertheless the bulk of the 
crimes of violence are committed by Negroes. 
The records show it, and there is no escaping 
the truth of it. This radical organization, 
the NAACP, under the guise of protecting 
civil rights, runs to the assistance of Negro 
criminals and seeks to protect them from 
the punishment for the crimes they com- 
mit. This has been their record. 

This pending legislation, if enacted, would 
tie the hands of law enforcement officers 
throughout this country, and would place 
law-abiding men, women, and children at 
the mercy of brutal, merciless, hardened 
criminals. 

Much of the crime of this country ls com- 
mitted by dope addicts. A Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau report issued on February 
15 shows that 60 percent of the drug ad- 
dicts in the United States are Negroes. The 
news item giving this report follows: 

“SIXTY PERCENT OF UNITED STATES DRUG 

ADDICTS ARE NEGROES 


“Washington, February 15—A Narcotics 
Bureau report that 60 percent of United 
States drug addicts are Negroes was made 
public Friday. 

“Negroes represent about 10 percent of the 
total population, the report said. It was 
contained in testimony by Narcotics Com- 
missioner H. J. Anslinger to a House appro- 
priations subcommittee in closed hearing 
February 4. 1 

“The Bureau's breakdown gave these 
other figures: White population, 87.8 per- 
cent of the total, with 29 percent of the 
addicts; Mexican, 1.5 percent of the popula- 
tion, 4 percent of the addicts; Puerto Rico, 
0.2 percent of the population, 5 percent of 
the addicts; other races, 0.5 percent of the 
population, 2 percent of the addicts. 

“Representative PassMan (Democrat, Lou- 
isiana) said in a statement the analysis was 
furnished at his request. He commented it 
shows an ‘extremely one-sided’ racial distri- 
bution of addiction, and he added: 

“I think this is significant and should be 
brought into true perspective, so that the 
problem may be factually and objectively 
recognized by the public.” 

Here in the city of Washington, the Na- 
tion's Capital, where both white and black 
ought to make the best possible showing, 
crime records for fiscal year 1955 show that 
of major crimes committe, percent were 
committed by Negroes, the figures being 1,947 
committed by whites, 9,053 committed by 
Negroes. 

The crime records of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice show that of 13 Eastern, 
Northern, and Western States, including 
Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, the rate per 100,000 of Negroes 
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in prison on felony charges was 681 percent 

over whites. The same crime record of the 

Justice Department shows that in 10 South- 

ern States the Negro is a better citizen than 

his Northern counterpart, the rate of 

Negroes per 100,000 in prison on felony there 

being only 248 percent over the whites. 

Law enforcement officers in every section 
of this country know that this pending leg- 
islation would seriously cripple law enforce- 
ment. 

On February 1 this year, Police Chief Wil- 
liam H. Parker of Los Angeles, Calif., in a 
speech at Fresno to the California Peace OM- 
cers’ Association, pointed out the danger of 
this legislation. He told the association that 
these very bills pending before your sub- 
committee, being the civil-rights program 
offered by the Eisenhower administration 
through Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
“would put the police out of business.” He 
further said that he opposes the proposal to 
establish a Federal Commission to Investi- 
gate alleged civil-rights violations by local 
law enforcement agencies. He declared that 
such a group (Federal Civil Rights Commis- 
sion) would play into the hands of the Com- 
munists, “who know they cannot bring about 
a revolution or make advances in the face 
of a resolute police force.“ 

The California Peace Officers’ Association, 
after hearing Chief Parker, authorized its 
executive committee to petition Congress to 
“look at both sides and beware of legisla- 
tion whieh might seriously cripple law en- 
forcement.” 

The following news item regarding this 
action was carried in the Lost Angeles Times 
for February 2: 

“PARKER HITS CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION—LAW 
ENFORCEMENT MAY BE HAMPERED, HE TELLS 
OFFICERS 
“Fresno, February 1— The California 

Peace Officers Association, at the urging of 

Police Chief Wiliam H. Parker of Los An- 

geles, asks Congress to be careful of any 

civil rights legislation which would ham- 
per law enforcement officers. 

“The group’s action was taken here to- 
day. The executive committee was author- 
ized to caution Congress to ‘look at both 
sides and beware of legislation which might 
seriously cripple law enforcement.’ 

“San Diego Police Chief Elmer Jansen, 
association president, said the action will not 
commit the organization to oppose or sup- 
port any specific legislation but will state 
the organization's views. 

“Parker declared the civil-rights program 
offered by the Elsenhower administration 
through Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
would put the police out of business.“ 

“He sald he opposes a proposal to estab- 
lish a Federal commission to investigate al- 
leged civil-rights violations by local law- 
enforcement agencies. 

“Parker declared such a group would play 
into the hands of Communists ‘who know 
they cannot bring about a revolution or 
make advances in the face of a resolute 
police force.“ 

Mr. Edward Scheidt, motor vehicle com- 
missioner of North Carolina, a former FBI 
agent for 22 years, has already testified be- 
fore your subcommittee. He has warned 
that this legislation would be an open invi- 
tation to any complainant to circumvent 
local governmental facilities by dealing di- 
rectly with Federal authorities merely by 
claiming that some civil right was endan- 
gered or violated. This would bring law en- 
forcement to a complete halt, inasmuch as 
there is no possibility that Federal courts 
can take over and expeditiously handle the 
trial of State law violations. There are not 
enough of them and they do not sit long 
enough, 

There is no necessity for this legislation in 
order to protect voting rights. Ample law 
now exists to protect any person from being 
deprived of his right to vote. I can cite 
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you to a case tried in Georgia in 1955 which 
will refute any claim to the contrary. The 
case was that of Charlie W. Thornton et al 
versus C. C. Martin et al., registrars of 
Randolph County, Ga. It was civil action 
No. 520 in the United States District Court 
for the middle district of Georgia, Columbus 
division. This is the congressional district 
so ably represented by my distinguished col- 
league, Congressman E. L. FORRESTER, 

This suit was brought by nine Negro plain- 
tiffs on behalf of themselves and others who 
alleged that their names had been illegally 
removed from the voters’ registration list in 
1954. A jury verdict was taken in which the 
allegations of the plaintiffs were sustained, 
and $880 damages was awarded to the named 
plaintiffs. A decree was entered by the court 
upon the jury verdict in which the registrars 
were ordered to place the names of 134 
Negroes back on the voters list within 10 
days of the decree, and the order was com- 
plied with. 


If there are any other Negroes in Georgia 
who claim they are illegally deprived of the 
right to vote, the same remedy, under the 
same law, is available to them in the United 
States District Court just as in the Randolph 
County case. Being brought under Federal 
laws, in a Federal court, the same remedy is 
available to citizens of any State, a fact which 
is well known to the Attorney General, and 
to his civil rights section. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is not only 
dangerous in that it threatens a complete 
breakdown of law enforcement; it is uncon- 
stitutional; it is absurd and ridiculous; and 
finally, it is unnecessary. I urge this sub- 
committee to so declare it. 


Tribute Paid to Ruth W. Jessee Upon 
Receiving Doctor of Philosophy Degree 
in Nursing Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EKON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of February 25, commenting on the 
recent honors bestowed upon Dr. Ruth 
W. Jessee, of Wilkes College, Wilkes- 
Barre, who is the first nurse in the 
Wilkes-Barre area to receive a doctor 
of philosophy degree in the field of nurs- 
ing education: 

The tribute associates paid over the week 
end to Ruth W. Jessee, the first nurse in this 
area to receive the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy in the field of nursing education, 
bespeaks the pride of the community as well 
as Wilkes College and the profession in her 
achievement. She is in charge of the nurs- 
ing education program at Wilkes. 

A bachelor of science and a master of 
science, Dr. Jesse has had a distinguished 
career, now heading for new heights as a 
result. of the recognition that has come to 
her from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Nursing is one of the oldest of the profes- 
sions and it is making considerable strides 
as graduates of accredited nursing schools 
seek college degrees after completing the 
basic 3-year course, qualifying them as 
registered nurses when they pass State 
board test. Many nurses these days go in 
for specialization. 


February 27 


Like every line of endeavor, nursing offers 
opportunities commensurate with the tal- 
ents of the individual. That is why an in- 
creasing number are going in for advance 
training. Dr. Jessee has set a new standard 
with her accomplishment. 


America’s Indians Get a Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
have read a number of articles whi 
leave the impression there is little hope 
in our modern society for the America® 
Indians. I cannot agree with this posi- 
tion. In this connection, I would like to 
insert an article appearing in the Feb- 
ruary 1957 issue of Together, the offi 
organ of the Methodist Church, entitled 
“America’s Indians Get a Chance.“ The 
author, James Daniel, was formerly a re- 
porter for the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, and is currently on the staff a1 
Time magazine. I believe it is a much 
more accurate picture of present-day 
conditions. 

The article follows: 

AMERICA'S INDIANS GET A CHANCE 
(By James Daniel) 


Johnny Begay is a 10-year-old Navaho In- 
dian boy with wide, dark eyes, straight, black 
hair, and a dazzling smile, Born in a 15 
room, windowless, mud-and-log “hogan, 
third of 5 children of a poor, disease-cursed 
family (the first 2 children died in infancy)’ 
Johnny might have grown up to be just an- 
other blanket Indian, living on a Govern- 
ment dole like thousands of others on the 
huge Navaho Reservation in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

But one day when he was 7 and herding 
sheep, the principal of a school down in th® 
valley drove up the canyon to talk with 
Johnny's: father. Through an interpreter 
she explained that there was a new Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in Washington, Glenn 
L. Emmons, who was distressed because h 
the children of the Navaho Tribe, largest 
all Indian groups, were not attending school. 
She quoted from a talk he was making to 
tribal councils all over the country: Other 
children can grow up to be doctors, lawyers. 
teachers, nurses, businessmen, bankers 
skilled operators. They can be Congress, 
men, governors. Your children can, too, if 
they have the eduextion and we give them 
their chance.” 

“What does she want me to do?” the father 
asked the interpreter uneasily. 

“Put that boy in school,” said the prin- 
cipal firmly. 

“Oh, no,” the father protested. “Wh? 

“Tne 


would do his work?” 

“I will,” spoke up Johnny's mother. 
strange woman has a good face. What she 
says is true. If we keep the boy here, he 
never have any life but this.” 

Half an hour later Johnny was waving $ 
shaky good-bye to, his family and riding the 
rutted trail down to the reservation boarding 
school. Starting without a word of English, 
Johnny made such progress in the next 3 
years that last fall he went with 500 other 
Navaho boys and girls to Gallup, N. Mex. 
There he lived in a big new dormitory staffed 
with house mothers and entered the city 
schools ef racially cosmopolitan Gallup, strik- 
ing up friendships and studying with chil- 
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dren of Yankee, Italian, German, Polish, Mex- 
and other stock. 

Johnny Begay stands for a new era in In- 
: relations. It is an era that began in 
1952 when Presidential Candidate Dwight D. 

nhower pledged to work out a solution of 
the age-old problems of our original Ameri- 
, in close and continuous consultation 
With the Indians themselves, and to bring 
em into the main stream of American life. 

o redeem that pledge the following year, he 
appointed Glenn Emmons, a small-town 

try banker from Gallup and long-time 
pion and friend of the Indians, as the 
88th Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Under Emmons, Indian poverty, disease, 
and ignorance have been subjected to their 
Most concentrated attack in history. In- 

have been freed from humiliating laws 
at point to them as second-class citizens. 
t of all, their own creative self-help po- 
Ntialities have been powerfully stimulated. 
“No longer is our problem prodding In- 
to get going,” confides a veteran In- 
Gian Bureau official. It's trying to keep 

Up with them.” 
in Alabama 61 years ago, Emmons 
Sot out the Army in 1919 and headed for 
up and a job as a bank clerk. Gallup 
1 & coal-mining town with hitching posts 
R front of the saloons. Indians and their 
‘Quaws thronged the streets on Saturdays. 
Many old Indian warriors still bitterly re- 
the Navahos’ terrible forced march 
‘nto exile with Kit Carson. Until the Yan- 
Came along, the Navahos had been a 
Proud and powerful tribe. Now despised, 
Were discouraged, ragged, and dirty, 
and some drank themselves petrified to for- 
Bet. But Emmons saw they were just ordi- 
people in trouble, and his heart went 

Out to them. 

ignncensed that Indians, forbidden by law 

Mortgage their land, could not borrow 
Toney except at scandalous rates from pro- 
y nal moneylenders, he and a brother, 

ho had built up a little bank of their own 
on money, experimented by mak- 
ing Character loans to Indians. Sometimes 
Emmons struck out the bank's name on the 
note, substituting his own and advancing 

nal funds. He counted on the Navahos' 
Natural thrift and skill as livestock men, 
aud the Indians kept faith with him. 
lenmmons was one of the Southwestern 
ers who joined behind the Indians’ right 
t vote, which led, in 1948, to court decrees 
ane Indians were being deprived of their 
tizenship rights by party machines in Ari- 
na and New Mexico. And in 1952 Emmons 
Eisenhower to come to the Gallup 
ti Ceremonial. There, at the big fes- 
val of Indian tribes from all areas of the 
Country, Eisenhower signalized the political 
he turity of Indians by including them in 
Pe Program, to bring them into the main- 
tream of American life. 
© After the election, the Navaho tribal coun- 
l sent emissaries to Washington to urge 
P, Ons’ appointment as commissioner. The 
tesident waited until more than 150 tribes 
ad had a chance to express themselves on 
issue. Then in July 1953 he named 
tri ons as the preference of the elected 
bal leaderships and promptly sent the new 
Commissioner on a 2-month tour of Indian 
“servations throughout the West. 
h en Emmons returned to Washington, 
© was the best-informed Commissioner since 
job was created in 1824. He reported 
+ t “Indians want what other Americans 
ant: help in overcoming ignorance, poverty, 
— disease, of which they have more than 
Ne share.“ He pointed out that Indian 
i ant mortality was nearly 3 times as high 
8 for the rest of the country, and tubercu- 
t Mortality 5 times as high. Indians suf- 
Pas 8 times as much infectious hepatitis, 
times as much dysentery. 
f Despite solemn treaty promises, we had 
alled to provide Indians with even mini- 
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mum education. Some 20,000 children of 
school age hadn't been in a classroom; many 
times that many adults were unprepared to 
earn a living. As recently as the 1940's Gov- 
ernment policy strove to isolate the Indians 
on the reservations, on the theory that they 
were incapable of competing or even protect- 
ing themselves against modern American 
society. And so on the 54 million reserva- 
tion acres, some of it so arid that it took 160 
acres to provide forage for 1 horse, were 
crowded some 250,000 to 300,000 Indians. 
Furthermore, a high birth rate which even 
now is expected to double the Indian popula- 
tion in the next 21 years meant that every 
year the Indian standard of living, already 
abysmally low, would decline considerably. 

In a move which Emmons approved, Con- 
gress cleared away an underbrush of archaic 
Indian law. It was ridiculous that in 1953 
the Indians were denied the elementary right 
to own firearms. It was a Federal offense 
to sell Hquor to Indians—a law that served 
to emphasize the alleged inferiority of In- 
dians and was flagrantly disobeyed. Now, 
local option determines if there’s to be pro- 
hibition and the Indian tribes, using their 
own police forces, courts, and jails, bear 
down on Indian drunkenness more effectively 
than the white man ever could. 

Emmons succeeded in getting the United 
States Public Health Service to take over full 
responsibility for Indian health. Health 
cycles ordinarily respond slowly. But al- 
ready this move, which led to an 87 percent 
increase in the number of sanitarians work- 
ing among Indians, has caused such indices 
as tuberculosis deaths to decline markedly. 

In education, Emmons started a crash 
program aimed at getting 100 percent of the 
school-age children into classes. On the 
Navaho Reservation, he speeded up the con- 
version of infrequently attended day schools 
into boarding schools, so that children would 
attend classes regularly. And one-room 
trailer schools were spotted over the reserva- 
tion to test new school locations. 

In a daring move, Emmons asked the cities 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah to admit 
Navaho children to their public schools. 
Back came the reply: “Sorry. No funds.” 

“O. K.,“ said Emmons. “If we get you 
Federal money to build extra classrooms, put 
up Indian dormitories, and pay tuition, then 
will you take our children?” 

Public opinion was on the spot. Racial 
prejudice long had been camouflaged by the 
practical argument that since Indian-reser- 
vation property is exempt from local taxa- 
tion, it would be unfair to taxpayers to ex- 
tend public services to Indians. Now this 
excuse wouldn't do, and after much public 
discussion Gallup and Aztec, N. Mex., and 
Holbrook, Winslow, and Snowflake, Ariz., 
agreed. A sixth town, Richfield, Utah, agreed 
to participate on a year-to-year basis with 
a limited number of Indian pupils. 

Today, after only 2 years in operation, the 
public-school project has 1,400 Indian pupils 
and is the pride of the whole area. Of the 
126 enrolled in Richfield, 86 made 3 grades 
in 2 years; 8 made 4 grades in 2 years; only 
1 has failed. 

Community attitude? Congressman H. A. 
Drxon, of Utah, reports that Indian children 
have been welcomed into Scouting; the 
Rotary Club has a standing committee in 
their behalf. The churches have given big 
dinners for them, and every single Indian 
child was invited into a Richfield home for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners, Best 
of all, 14 Indian children have been placed 
in foster homes in the community. 

In these schools young Indian lives that 
would otherwise be wasted are being made 
meaningful and productive. Irecently spent 
a day at the Intermountain School at Brig- 
ham City, Utah, where 2,300 teen-agers are 
getting accelerated academic, combined with 
vocational, training. “We're doing a strictly 
profitable salvage job on these deserving 
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youngsters,” Superintendent George A, Boyce 
told me. “Forget, if you want to, that they 
deserve this. Remember that if we weren't 
helping them they would be on the tax- 
payers’ backs for 50 years.” 

Boyce told me there is apparently a spon- 
taneous movement among Indians toward 
Christianity. “It used to be that hardly any 
child came to us with a church affiliation or 
preference stated by the parents. Now hard- 
ly one comes without.” 

Intermountain has graduated a total of 
518 boys and girls. Seventy-seven percent 
are holding down jobs, most of these off the 
reservations. The others are in service, or 
taking further education. Unemployment is 
an unbelievably low 3 percent. Typical 
graduates include a $297-a-month rallroad- 
shop carpenter, a $258 sheet-metal worker, a 
$232 brick tender for an Ogden, Utah, con- 
struction firm; two $360 bricklayers in Den- 
ver; a $208 body-fender man for the Ford 
assembly plant in San Jose, Calif. Other 
young men are in the Army, Air Force, and 
paratroopers here and abroad. 

Girl graduates go into domestic service, 
nursing, waiting tables, working in laundries, 
and clerking in stores—where there is work 
to be done. “They don't mind starting out 
humbly,” says Boyce. “But get their foot 
on the first rung of the ladder and up they 
go under their own power.” 

Last fall an adult-education program 
stressing courses in English was launched 
among the Florida Seminoles, Arizona Papa- 
gos, South Dakota Sioux, North Dakota Chip- 
pewas, and Idaho Shoshones. Thousands 
of people on reservations today are separated 
from the modern world by a language bar- 
rier,” says Emmons. “No wonder they have 
such difficulty earning a Living.” 

There's already proof that maturer Indians 
are employable, given a knowledge of Eng- 
lish. During 1956 some 8,000 Indians, singly 
and in family groups, migrated from reser- 
vations to Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, and 
other cities, where the Indian Bureau has 
job-placement offices. Some were middle- 
aged, some had never seen a telephone or a 
streetcar. Yet Bureau officials estimate that 
these newly transplanted Indians pay an 
average of $210 a year in income taxes— 
ceasing to be dependents of the United 
States and becoming cosupporters. 

There is a significant movement of indus- 
try to the reservations, with the Indian 
Bureau helping tribes get in touch with com- 
panies seeking new plant sites. Currently, 
Indians are working in electronics assembly 
plants in Wisconsin and footwear factories 
in North Carolina. A west-coast furniture 
company has started a new factory in Gallup 
and has contracted to use Indians for super- 
visory as well as bench jobs. 

Today we see the reservation Indian mov- 
ing eagerly, confidently, into our society. 
Johnny Begay is not one little Imdian boy— 
he is thousands. In 3 years the Navahos, - 
largest and till recently the most backward 
tribe, have raised their primary and sec- 
ondary enroliment from 14,000 to 26,000. 

A few years ago you could count on one 
hand the Navahos getting higher education. 
This year 250 are enrolled in colleges, medi- 
cal schools, nursing centers, and business 
schools, Of these, 99 have full scholarships 
from the tribal council, which not only pays 
tuition and board but sees to it that Navaho 
students have as much spending money as 
other college youth. 

There is a new-found pride in personal 
appearance and grooming. On a recent trip 
to the Navaho country I marveled at not 
seeing even one unkempt or shabbily attired 
pupil. “There’s a reason,” said Wade Head, 
Indian Bureau regional director. “The tribe 
appropriated $400,000 of their own money 
to buy clothes for any child needing them.” 
They specified there was to be no institu- 
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tional garb, but attractive Individual cloth- 
ing. 

u this is only an outward sign of an in- 
ward change. As wards and dependents of 
the Federal Government, the reservation In- 
dians naturally were suspicious, resentful, 
and often demanding. Today they have 
something to give. Recently a Navaho girl 
graduated from an eastern college and was 
offered a position teaching back East. Hav- 
ing held a scholarship awarded by her tribal 
council, she had a moral obligation to return 
to teach on the reservation. 

She took her problem to Paul Jones, the 
wise chief of the Navahos. 

“Accept the offer,” he told her. “Those 
people back East have been sending us teach- 
ers and doctors and nurses for a long time. 
I reckon the time has come for us to begin 
returning the favor.” 


The American Legion and the Salk Polio 
Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, I include a press 
release of the Indiana American Legion 
and the resolution that the Indiana De- 
partment of the American Legion pre- 
sented to the National Rehabilitation 
Conference in Washington, D. C. 

The American Legion is to be com- 
plimented and congratulated on their 
attempt to help in making possible in- 
noculation against polio. This is a 
worthy community service project being 
carried on by this public-spirited organ- 
ization. 

The press release follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION AND THE SALK POLIO 
VACCINE 


Department Comdr. Reed Beard, of the 
Indiana American Legion, today issued a call 
from the national rehabilitation conference 
in Washington, D. C., to the 464 Hoosier 
posts to make adult inoculation against polio 
their outstanding community service project 
of 1957. a 

Commander Beard's action call was given 
a tragic accent by the first reported 1957 
polio death in Indianapolis. 

Groundwork for the nationwide adult polio 
inoculation campaign was laid in Washing- 
ton last Sunday by the national medical ad- 
visory board of the American Legion com- 
posed of distinguished doctors and surgeons. 
Following its recommendation that the 
American Legion support the Inoculation of 
all American people to stamp out polio. Dr. 
N. R. Booher, of Indianapolis, national re- 
habilitation vice chairman of the American 
Legion, drafted a resolution which was 
adopted by the national rehabilitation com- 
mission. It urged the 17,105 posts of the 
American Legion to get behind the comple- 
tion of adult polio inoculation before the 
end of March 1957. 

Department Commander Beard emphasized 
that the Salk vaccine has given Indiana chil- 
dren substantial protection against polio. 

“But if we are to stamp out polio as a 
public-health hazard in Indiana and the Na- 
tion, adults must also be protected against 
this dreaded disease,” he stressed. 

Commander Beard has sent the following 
call to all Indiana American Legion post com- 
manders, adjutants, and service officers: 
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"Enclosed find a resolution on poliomye- 
litis inoculations unanimously adopted by 
the national rehabilitation commission in 
Washington on February 24. 

“This letter is going to each of our posts 
in the department of Indiana with the 
urgent request that each post Immediately 
contact its county medical society and local 
physicians and offer the services of the post 
in the pollo inoculation drive in each com- 
munity. 

“This Is a golden opportunity for each and 
every post in the Indiana department to 
render community service. 

“I trust you will take immediate action on 
this important matter.” 

The resolution submitted by Dr. Booher 
and unanimously adopted by the National 
Rehabilitation Commission of the American 
Legion follows: 

“Whereas a successful, effective and proved 
vaccine against poliomyelitis has now been 
developed by American medical scientists led 
by Dr. Jonas Salk and known as the Salk 
polio vaccine; and 

“Whereas it has ben recognized that chil- 
dren up to 16 years of age and pregnant 
women are the most susceptible to poliomye- 
litis and therefore the early programs for 
inoculation with Salk vaccine while the 
supply was limited were confined to. these 
groups; and 

“Whereas the supply of this vaccine is now 
adequate for all purposes; and 

“Whereas it is now recognized that per- 
sons in the age groups up to and including 
40 years of age also are relatively susceptible 
to poliomyelitis and when the older age 
groups are stricken that their form of the 
disease is likely to be the most serious, bul- 
bar type that brings early complete incapac- 
ity and death; and 

“Whereas medical scientists including Dr. 
Salk are now on record as urging that the 
older age groups, certainly through 40 years 
of age or older should be inoculated; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of competent 
medical people that if polio is. eradicated 
from the younger population it is likely to 
seize on the older citizens with increased 
vigor; and 

“Whereas it is a proved fact that in many 
areas there is widespread public apathy to 
completion of the inoculation of the Amer- 
ican public with Salk vaccines as shown by 
the best statistics available; and 

“Whereas the medical profession is making 
strenuous efforts all over the Nation to com- 
plete these inoculations and help stop this 
disease before the next polio season in the 
spring of 1957: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National. Rehabilita- 
tion Commission of the American Legion, 
upon the advice of its medical advisory 
board, does hereby go on record as approving 
the inoculation of all of our American peo- 
ple against poliomyelitis; and be it further 

“Resolved, That all means available to the 
American Legion be used to bring this mes- 
sage to the American people and that all 
means be exercised by all units of the Ameri- 
can Legion to assist in the completion of this 
worthy and necessary endeavor before the 
end of March 1957, not only within this 
membership but the public at large.” 


Retirement of Rev. Robert Graham, of 
Ashley, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader Evening 
News of February 25, which comments on 
the retirement of Rev. Robert Graham, 
pastor, Ashley Presbyterian Church, 
after 35 years service to the congrega- 
tion: 

Retirement of the Reverend Robert Gra- 
ham, pastor of Ashley Presbyterian Church, 
on Thursday after serving the congregation 
for 35 years, will sever another link with the 
past. He was ordained in 1917 and served 
only one other charge. 

Earlier in the month, the: Very Reverend 
Nicholas Chopey, pastor of St. Mary's Greek 
Rite Catholic Church, retired from active 
duty after 54 years in the North Wilkes-Barre 
charge. During the past decade or two, prac- 
tically all of the veteran clergymen on the 
local scene have disappeared, leavitig only 
a handful to carry on in the old tradition. 

The Reverend Mr. Graham is the fifth min- 
ister in the history of the Ashley congrega- 
tion that dates back to 1844, although it was 
not formally organized until 1866. The list 
includes the Reverend William Day, the 
Reverend Melvin Custer, the Reverend George 
H. Broening, and the Reverend McKeen Polk, 
all deceased. These clergymen, the Reverend 
Mr. Graham included, played a leading role 
in the community as well as in the denomi- 
nation. Ashley Presbyterian Church, in fact, 
is older than the borough itself. 

The Reverend Mr. Graham not only is loved 
by the congregation, but he is highly re- 
spected by the presbytery which honored him 
with the posts of moderator, stated clerk and 
delegate to the synod and general assembly. 

While there will be regret that the Rev- 
erend Mr. Graham's fruitful career is drawing 
to a close, members of the congregation and 
other friends will rejoice that at long last 
he is about to reap the harvest of fidelity to 
duty in the form of leisure in the remaining 
years of a useful life. 


Confusion in the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article by David 
Lawrence: 


CONFUSION IN THE U. N.—Move ror SANC- 
TIONS CALLED PREMATURE, IGNORING STEPS 
Lam DOWN IN CHARTER 


How can fear between nations be removed? 
Is this the task of the United States alone 
or is it the responsibility of the United Na- 
tions? And if the U. N. has failed in the 
past to give assurances that it will act 
remove fear of attack does this mean that 
it should not be asked by its members to 
try again? 

These questions go to the heart of the 
Middle East crisis. They are answered in 
the words of the United Nations Charter. 
Skeptics and cynics point to the ineffective 
ness of the U. N. heretofore, but the fact 15 
that the major powers themselves falled to 
utilize the U. N. and make it effective. 


Many people have a vague idea that the 
U. N. can somehow become effective as $ 
means of maintaining peace in the world. 
but few persons really know how precise th 
language of the charter happens to be. 
good example of this lack of knowledge is 
the emphasis recently given in the press 
sanctions—as if this were a first Instead of 1 
last step and as if this Is a discipline to be 
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finally imposed by the General Assembly 
When actually that body can only recom- 
mend and hasn't any binding authority on 
subject at all under the charter. 

t the founders of the United Nations 
w up in 1945 was a charter which said 
ly that “in order to insure prompt 
und effective action by the United Nations, 
{ts members confer on the Security Council 
Primary responsibility for the maintenance 
ot international peace and security, and 
agree that in carrying out its duties under 
responsibility, the Security Council acts 

on their behalf.” 

No other body—neither the General As- 
Sembly nor any U. N. committee—has such 
sweeping power and responsibility. 

The charter itself recognized that fear of 
attack might be basic in bringing about the 

of force to meet a threat. So the charter 
zays that “all members shall refrain in their 
ternational relations from the threat or use 
Of force against the territorial integrity or 
Political independence of any member state.” 

If this is not heeded, the charter in article 

declares: In order to prevent an aggra- 
Nation of the situation, the Security Council 

J. before making the recommendations 
or deciding upon the measures provided for 
article 41, call upon the parties concerned 
1 comply with such provisional measures as 
t deems necessary or desirable. Such 
Visional measures shall be without prejudice 

the rights, claims or position of the par- 
tles concerned. The Security Council shall 
duly take account of failure to comply with 
zuch measures.“ 

Now article 41 enumerates the possible 
®anctions—economic and military. But, so 
Tar as the United Nations is concerned, these 
dan be imposed only by the Security Council. 

vidual members can, if the Security 

Neil fails to act, impose sanctions collec- 
tively, but this is not a United Nations action 

+ under international law, the nation 

ust which the sanctions are imposed can 
regard such sanctions as an unfriendly act 
or even an act of war. 

So the problem is to get unanimity in the 
Security Council where in the past the Soviet 

has barred the way to enforcement ac- 
except in the case of Korea when the 

Presentative of the Moscow Government 

Ppened to be absent from the all-impor- 

nt meeting of the Security Council. 

Would the Soviet Government or any other 

ernment today veto a resolution which 
alls merely for the pronouncement by the 


ty Council of an intention to devise a. 


of provisional measures that will be 
Presented by the Council to both parties in 
Israel-Egypt dispute? Certainly the 
Withdrawal of Israeli troops could be more 
y accomplished now if the Security 
neil under article 40 repeats the words 
Of the Charter that such provisional meas- 
Ures shall be without prejudice to the rights, 
Claims, or positions of the parties concerned.” 
This is an orderly procedure designed to 
Temove fear and to assure justice. It is a 
step and an immediate one whereas 
Sanctions Is a last step to be taken only after 
all the other methods of settlement stipu- 
lated in the charter itself have been ex- 
hausted. Discussion of sanctions is there- 
Tore, at best premature, especially since 
artlele 33 of the charter prescribes that the 
‘urity Council shall first call upon the 
Parties to settle their disputes by “negotia- 
fon, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, Judicial settlement, resort to regional 
arrangements or other peaceful means of 
ir own choice.” 
The world is waiting far the U. N. to func- 
On as its charter requires and in that way 
Tear can be removed and faith in the effec- 
tiveness of the U. N. can be restored. 
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U. N. Policing Idea Gains Favor in 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on several occasions I have urged the 
administration to take the lead in ex- 
ploring the possibility of establishing a 
permanent United Nations, police force. 
It is my feeling that present conditions 
offer us a great opportunity to establish- 
ing such a force. Indeed, the future 
effectiveness of the U. N. might well 
depend upon our seizing this oppor- 
tunity to begin the development of a 
U. N. military force responsible directly 
to the U. N. itself. 

In this connection I wish to insert an 
article from the Newark Star-Ledger of 
February 24, 1957, entitled U. N. Polic- 
ing Idea Gains Favor in United States,” 
by Elmo Roper and associates: 

Tue Puste Putse: U. N. POLICING IDEA GAINS 
Favor IN UNITED STATES 

From time to time many harsh words are 
spoken and written about the United Na- 
tions. It has been called everything from 
a glorified debating society to a threat to 
United States sovereignty—even a propa- 
ganda mouthpiece for the Communists. 

So it becomes important to record the fact 
that with all its alleged faults and frailties, 
the United Nations nevertheless enjoys a 
high degree of confidence among the rank 
and file of the American people. 

A short time ago we asked a sample of 
public opinion a long and detailed question 
about the U. N.: 

“Some people say the United Nations 
should have a permanent police force in 
order to enforce or put teeth into its de- 
cisions. This would be composed of troops 
from all the United Nations countries, in- 
cluding the United States. Others are 
against having a permanent police force be- 
cause the United States could not completely 
control what its own troops in the police 
force were used for. Would you favor or 
oppose a permanent U. N, police force with 
American troops in it?” 

This is a very explicit question. Moreover, 
one reason for a No“ answer is prominently 
provided for anybody who wants to seize it. 
The question was not asked in a time of in- 
ternational relaxation, but against the grim 
background of the Suez crisis, and of the 
U. N.'s first sponstaneous and actual placing 
of such a police force in the field, so the 
overall answers haye a great deal of sig- 
nificance: 


Percent 


Don't know” or It depends“ os. ah 


100 


Such opposition as there is to a U. N. 
police force containing American troops is 
greatest in the South. 

The Far West's vote of confidence in the 
police force idea is very high. The East is 
more restrained and the Midwest might be 
described as lukewarm. But even if every 
“Don't know” or “It depends” vote were ulti- 
mately cast against it, the idea of a police 
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force with American troops would still gain 
a majority in every part of the country ex- 
cept the South, where the results would be 
only a 50-50 standoff. 

Thinking in terms of an international 
force to keep world law and order is a new 
thing for the American people. Even when 
we were fully involved in World War II, 15 
years ago, our obvious desire was to stay 
clear of actual ties with other countries once 
the war was won. 

Against this background, it is remarkable 
that we find ourselves now taking the U. N. 
as much for granted as we do. It is even 
more remarkable that we are so ready to go 
along with the idea of a standing U. N. 
force—not one just thrown together hastily 
for a time of emergency, but one which 
would be a safeguard against emergencies 
arising, and ready to nip one in the bud if 
it did. Our old ways of thinking have been 
dear to us, but our survival seems to be 
dearer. 

How much of this feeling Is just a willing- 
ness to follow Eisenhower's lead? It is hard 
to tell. His own emphasis seems now to have 
shifted to more reliance on United States 
power and policy to prevent conflict from 
flaring up again. When we ask this ques- 
tion again some months from now, we shall 
be able to get some indication of how solidly 
grounded these attitudes are among the 
American people. 


Attorney Arthur Maguire Sworn in as 
Judge of Luzerne County (Pa.) Or- 
phans’ Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of February 25 
commenting on the newly appointed 
judge of the Luzerne County orphans’ 
court, Attorney Arthur Maguire: 

Having resigned as chief counsel for the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, At- 


Qtorney Arthur A, Maguire is scheduled to 


take the oath of office this morning as the 
newly appointed judge of the Luzerne Coun- 
ty orphans’ court. The honor comes as a 
climax to an eventful career which began 
with his admittance to the bar, September 
14, 1929. He was named as assistant United 
States attorney in the middie district in 
1934 and later became the United States at- 
torney. 

He comes from a family long prominent 
in educational circles in this area. A brother, 
John, was a well-known teacher in Wilkes- 
Barre, Dr. Frank Maguire; another brother 
was at East Stroudsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege for years. William was city editor of 
the Times-Leader for a lengthy span. 

Enlistment in the Air Corps in 1917 cut 
Arthur Maguire's teaching career short and 
after the war he took to the study of law, 
completing a course at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

A ceremony such as today’s has not been 
frequent in the history of the local orphans’ 
court. Maguire will have had only seven 
predecessors going back to 1874. Judges 
Daniel Rhone served from that year until 
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1895; Alfred Darte, 1895 to July 20, 1901, 
dying in office; George H. Troutman, October 
8, 1901 to 1902; Andrew M. Freas, 1902 to 
1922; E. Foster Heller, 1922 to October 26, 
1940, died in office; Andrew Hourigan, Sr., 
December 16, 1940 to 1951; Ben R. Jones, 
1952 to 1957. = 


Delay Vote on Israel Sanctions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of February 22, 1957: 

DELAY VOTE on ISRAEL SANCTIONS 


Following the Israeli Cabinet's decision to 
to make another effort to reach an under- 
standing with the United Nations, the im- 
perative need is for the U. N. to delay for a 
few days any moves to punish Israel with 
sanctions for failure to withdraw her forces 
completely from Egyptian territory, 

That Israel did not offer to withdraw at 
once, after President Eisenhower's speech 
outlining the position of the United States, 
and the U. N., may be disappointing to some. 

But ego long as Israel appears willing to 
negotiate further with the U. N., and has left 
the way open for eventual withdrawal if 
Israel's security can be protected, prospects 
of peace in the Middle East will be aided by 
go-slow tactics in the United Nations. 

Even in advance of any U. N. vote on sanc- 
tions, Israel was under tremendous moral 
pressure to remove her forces from the Gaza 
strip and the Gulf of Aqaba without getting 
the guaranties she is insisting on. 

Part of that pressure came from the U. N. 
General Assembly, which ordered Israel, as 
well as France and Great Britain, to with- 
draw after their invasion of Egypt last fall. 

A greater part, perhaps, came from the 
United States, when President Eisenhower 
called on Israel to accept generalized assur- 
ances regarding the Gaza strip and rights of 
free passage the Gulf of Aqaba and 
held it would be a setback for hopes of inter- 


national order if the U. N. failed to exert its 


full influence to make Isracl withdraw. 

The President's argument was persuasive 
to many people. For Israel, with her record 
of respect for world opinion, to join Soviet 
Russia in flouting the U. N. might be a grave 
mistake. For the U. N. to fall to follow 
through on its moves to restore peace in the 
Middle East might drastically damage pros- 
pects of settling future disputes. 

But the argument is not at all one sided. 
For if the U. N. should go to the lengths of 
yoting sanctions against Israel, where it has 
failed to apply them to Russia for the crush- 
ing of Hungary's bid for freedom, it would 
be applying one law to the weak, and another 
to the strong. 

It is regrettable that the President in his 
speech did not emphasize what Egypt did to 
bring on the crisis, and is doing to prolong 
it. The background of Egypt's murderous 
border raids against Israel, and the vow of 
President Nasser to exterminate the infant 
mation, is vital to any discussion of the 
Invasion. 

Even before that, Egypt committed eco- 
nomic aggression against Israel by barring 
Israeli shipping from the Suez Canal. The 
U. N. s order that Egypt lift the blockade was 
defied—and the U. N., it should be remem- 
bered, did not even consider sanctions. 
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These are matters the U. N. should con- 
sider In any further discussion of the situa- 
tion in the Middle East. It ought to take 
account of the large share of blame borne 
by Egypt for provoking the invasion, and of 
the need for guaranties that if Israel with- 
draws, it will not merely set the stage for 
further provocation by Egypt or other Arab 
nations. 

In offering to use American influence to 
secure the guaranties Israel wants in the 
Gaza strip and the Gulf of Aqaba, President 
Eisenhower went as far as he could to show 
that the United States sympathizes with 
Israel's problems. That should be borne 
firmly in mind by Israel’s government in 
any further discussions of the crisis. 

But the U. N. is in a position to offer 
stronger guaranties, which would certainly 
result in Israel's withdrawal. More than 
that, by recognizing that the crisis stems 
from Egypt's aggressive acts, the U. N. would 
show that justice, rather than the size of a 
nation, is the main factor in its search for 
peace. 


United States Economic Aid to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News of February 25, which dis- 
cusses the recent speech made by At- 
torney Charles Rozmarek, at Wilkes- 
Barre, with reference to United States 
economic aid to Poland. Attorney Roz- 
marek, a native of Wilkes-Barre, is now 
president of the Polish-American Con- 
gress: 

In advocating United States economic aid 
to Poland, Charles Rozmarek, speaking here 
last night at the golden jubilee banquet of 
branch 790 of the Polish National Alliance, 
drew a line to distinguish between the Red 
regime in Warsaw and the people of 
Poland, 

Par from asking the Government in 
Washington to throw in with Communists 
in Poland or elsewhere, Mr. Rozmarek, who 
is president of the Polish American Con- 
gress which represents 7 million Americans 
of Polish extraction, saw an opportunity to 
drive a new wedge between Poland and Rus- 
sia, thus accelerating the demise of com- 
munism. > 

It is bold thinking and, in military circles, 
it might be regarded as a calculated risk. 
But battles are not won without taking 
chances. Victory usually goes to the side 
that has the courage of its convictions. 
This, of course, does not mean America 
should deliver to Poland a check for $100 
million or some such sum with its blessing. 
That would be foolhardy and Mr. Rozmarek 
has not such assistance in mind. 

He would limit assistance ‘to credits in the 
United States, thus controlling the type and 
flow of aid. In addition to that, he would 
institute an American inspection system to 
follow through and take such ‘other safe- 
guards as are necessary to prevent any of 
the aid from finding its way to the Soviet 
Union or its satellites. 

The people of Poland are hard pressed. 
They need so many things to keep body and 
soul together. If their insustry is built up, 
it will make them less dependent on Moscow 
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and it will breathe new life into the falter 
ing Polish economy. From a practical view- 
point, the country needs help to rehabilitate 
existing plants and its mining industry 
where working conditions are especially 
hazardous. The Polish farmers could use 
machinery and there are ever so many thing! 
that would ease the lot of these brave peo- 
ple who are on the front lines in the strug- 
gle for liberty. 

There is ample precedent for the progra™ 
Mr. Rozmarek proposes. Admittedly, there 
is a possibility the setup could fall flat on 
its face, but that is a chance we have to 
take if we wish to exploit development sinc? 
the Poznan uprising. The alternative 15 
to drive the national Communists back to 
the Kremlin for aid, not a very pleasing 
prospect. 


Mr. Reserve in House: Overton Brooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mx. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent 
extend my remarks, I include the follow” 
ing article from the New York Times: 

Mr. RESERVE IN HOUSE: OVERTON BROOKS 

WASHINGTON, February 26.—Years of un- 
spectacular legislative spadework in National 
Guard and military reserve affairs paid off 
in a spectacular way today for Representa 
tive OVERTON BROOKS. 

MAN IN THE NEWS 


Mr. Brooxs, a Louisiana Democrat who has 
trudged for 20 years in Congress without 
tasting national fame, suddenly emerged a3 
the peacemaker in one of the hottest dis- 
putes of the day. His achievement: Settle- 
ment of differences between the Army 
National Guard over active duty training Te 
quirements for National Guard recruits. 

To bring about the agreement, Mr. BRooKS 
reports, he took on the role of mediator as 
an unofficial part of his duties as chairman 
of the House Armed Services Subcommittee 
on Reserve Forces Policies. 

He held a series of separate conferences 
with spokesmen for each side, gently a 
ding first one and then the other to giv® 
some ground. The product, announced to- 
day, was a compromise formula that satis- 
fied everybody concerned. 

Mr. Brooks attributes the successful out- 
come largely to the fact that the disputants 
came to know him well and to trust 
impartiality over the two decades that be 
has worked on legislation in their field. 

A strong Reserve, including a well-trained 
National Guard, has been his No. 1 proj- 
ect from the day in January 1937, that he 
first took the oath as a Member of Congress. 
Most of the major Reserve bills enac 
since then bear his name as chief House 
sponsor. 

STAPF AIDE FOR SPADEWORK 

But he has been overshadowed consistently 
by the powerful and colorful figure of CARL 
Vinson, the Georgia Democrat who heads 
the full Armed Services Committee. His role, 
in fact, is likened by some colleagues to that 
of a staff lieutenant in charge of spadework 
for the general in command. 

Mr. Vinson, however, has bestowed the ti- 
tle Mr. Reserve on his friend from Louisian® 
with the following citation: 

“Overton Brooks knows more about the 
Reserve and has done more for the Reserv® 
than any Member of Congress.” 
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At 56, Mr. Brooxs is the committee's 
Democrat next to Mr. Vinson, and 
Consequently is in line for the chairman- 
hip should it become vacant with his party 
Still in the majority. 
d y, he looked forward to a new era in 
evelopment of an effective Reserve program. 
= declared he had never before seen such 
1 feeling of good fellowship between the 
&tional Guard and the Army Reserve. 

His interest in building a well-trained Re- 
Wav’, goes back to his own service in World 
ia I. He enlisted in the Army at the age of 

and was thrust into combat as a private 
after 30 days of training. 
had never ridden a horse but found 
himself astride one, helping to pull an artil- 
pi caisson, on his first day of battle. 
I fell off three times,” he recalis. 
GOT OUT WITH HIS SKIN, BUT— 


are got out of it with a whole skin, received 
af battle stars and even rose to the rank 
thar Beant,” he reports. “But I decided then 
wo if I was ever in a position to do so I 
in uld see to it that others were never sent 
to combat without proper training.” 
infdide from that goal, his main continuing 
has been the advocacy of Federal 
flood control projects—a subject close to the 
hearts of fiood-weary constituents. 
helps to explain why he seldom faces 
ano Opposition in his biannual bid for 
Ane term. He is president of the Na- 
Sern Rivers and Harbors Congress, which 
aim more flood-control projects as a major 


On other national questions, his line has 
been that of a more-or-less typical Southern 
N, tive. He voted against most of the 
2 Deal-Fair Deal proposals of Presidents 
aun in D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, 
= A has become increasingly hostile to for- 
De economic aid since the early days of 

plan. 
cop Dough he could not be described as a 
fon we or dynamic person, Mr. Brooxs has 
influence through diligent work and a 
— knowledge of his specialty. He does 
does eee often on the floor, and when he 
tn his talks are sometimes tedious. 
č conversation, he evidences the quiet 
ein of a serious-minded and thoroughly 
cere schoolmaster. 
106 though he stands 6 feet tall and weighs 
Pounds, he is unspectacular in appear- 
Pre He dresses conservatively, combs his 
5 Ying blond hair in a semipompadour an 
ars conventional horn-rimmed glasses. 

Mr. Brooxs was born in Baton Rouge. He 
et his political apprenticeship as a young 
Pl te and later United States Commis- 

ner in Shreveport, where he settled after 
Eraduation from Louisiana State University. 

Mr, married Mollie Meriwether of 
Larevehort in 1933. They have a daughter, 
esi Anne, a student at Louisiana State, 

20 also has political ambitions. 
= I hope she changes her mind,” Mr. BROOKS 

ys. “It's a rough life.” 


Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
i sideration the bill (H. R. 5189) making 

Ppropriations for the Department of the 

terior and related agencies for the fiscal 

ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time not to 
offer any change in the language of this 
legislation but to express the apprecia- 
tion which I am sure is in the hearts of 
many Indian people in this country for 
the action taken by the committee with 
regard to funds for the work of the In- 
dian Claims Commission, The work of 
that Commission has been lagging. It 
is a problem of which the House Interior 
Committee is well aware and which we 
are pleased to see cognizance has been 
taken of by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in providing additional funds. 

I hope the Appropriations Committee 
will follow the very desirable action with 
regard to this appropriation by insisting 
that the Department of Justice when it 


seeks its appropriation will also secure 


sufficient funds to do the job that it 
needs to do to bring these cases to issue. 
Much of the lag that is present in the 
work of the Indian Claims Commission 
is due directly to the failure of the De- 
partment of Justice to file its pleadings 
in these cases and to bring these cases 
to trial. 

I think this subcommittee has taken 
the very necessary first step toward get- 
ting this problem behind us, a very nec- 
essary problem to be resolved before we 
can actually have a full resolution of our 
Indian problems. 

If the Committee on Appropriations 
will just follow up by seeing that the 
Justice Department also obtains the 
money and uses that money to get these 
cases tried, then I think the Congress 
will have taken a very, very long step 
toward a complete solution of the Indian 
problem. I want to thank the committee 
for the work done in this regard. 


Letter to the President From Bronx 
Division, American Jewish Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter to 
President Eisenhower, copy of which was 
sent me by the Bronx Division of the 
American Jewish Congress: 

i FEBRUARY 13, 1957. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Prestpent: The executive board 
of the Bronx Division, American Jewish 
Congress, respectfully urges you, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, and as a person 
who is looked to by the entire world for 
guidance in its fervent quest for peace and 
the fulfillment of human dignity, to do all 
in your power to influence the Egyptian 
Government to cease its persecutions of 
the Jews in Egypt. 

The Egyptian Government's harrassments, 
imprisonments, and deportations of its 
Jewish citizens has been so intensified as 
to touch the conscience of all men of good 
will, 
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The cast of this Egyptian program is so 
strikingly similar to that of the Hitler op- 
pressions and the pattern of persecutions 
practiced in the Communist orbit as to 
increase our fears for the lives of those 
involved. 

To date more than 8,000 members of the 
Jewish community have been forced to leave 
Egypt after being hard pressed, imprisoned, 
and deprived of even elementary means of 
making a living. 

Jewish families, who have been long-time 
natives of Egypt, many having lived in Egypt 
for centuries, and who have no other alleg- 
lance and no other nation to whom they can 
turn for protection, have been expelled, their 
life savings and possessions seized and have 
been permitted to take with them only 1 
suitcase of bare necessities and $56 to start 
life anew elsewhere. 

In Nasser's “Egyptianization” program, we 
recognize a similar amoral Aryanication“ 
plan to liquidate the Jewish community. 
Concentration camps have been set up and 
at present Jews have been interned in them. 
At least 1 member of each Jewish family 
is being held hostage so as to silence those 
who are forced to leave. 

The Bronx Division, American Jewish Con- 
gress, is fearful that unless the long delay by 
our Government in expressing itself strongly 

t these persecutions is ended that the 
entire Jewish community in Egypt will be 
annihilated. 

We therefore urge you in the spirit of 
brotherhood, to intervene directly with the 
Egyptian Government to cease its cruel ac- 
tions. Such persecution violates the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
Fourth Geneva Convention, the United Na- 
tions Genocide Convention, as well as the 
moral principles of civilized human beings 
everywhere. 

We urge you to instruct our delegate at 
the United Nations to secure a resolution 
condemning the Egyptian reign of terror 
against its Jewish community and directing 
it to desist from these actions. 

We also urge that our Government do all 
in its power to make available asylum in 
the United States to the persecuted Jews 
of Egypt in the same generous terms that 
it is now providing asylum for the refugees 
of H x 
Respectfully yours, 

HYMAN KORN, 
President. 
Lovis L. SCHWARTZ, 
Chairman, Commission on Interna- 
tional Affairs. 
Dr. GEORGE SCHWARTZ, 
Cochairman, Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs. 
ALVIN F. KLEIN, 
Cochairman, Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs. 


TWA’s New President: Carter L. Burgess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the repu- 
tation which Trans World Airlines has 
earned as one of the world's foremost 
carriers may be attributed, in large part, 
to the vision, enterprise, and leadership 
of the men who have steered TWA’s 
course of progress. No group of people is 
more aware of this fact than my con- 
stituents in Kansas City, Mo., where 
TWA has been a symbol of our city’s eco- 
nomic growth since 1930. 
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The recent election of Carter L. Bur- 
gess as president of TWA, succeeding the 
late Ralph S. Damon, presages another 
important chapter in TW A's history, and 
brightens the future not alone of that 
company, but also of the whole aviation 
industry to which Mr. Burgess brings his 
exceptional talents. 

Although Mr. Burgess is just 40 years 
old, he is accustomed to assuming heavy 
responsibilities., His record as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense was outstanding, as 
was his performance in the other Gov- 
ernment agencies where he has served. 

In Carter L. Burgess, TWA has a dy- 
namic administrator whose rare abilities 
and dedication to duty insure TWA’s 
continuing success in the ever-growing 
field of air transportation. 

With the jet-transport era fast ap- 
proaching, new and increasingly complex 
problems confront the aviation industry. 
How effectively airline managements will 
respond to new and bigger challenges will 
depend upon the resourcefulness and 
acumen of men like Carter L. Burgess. 

The future outlook for TWA is one of 
great promise. Kansas City shares the 
confidence and enthusiasm of TWA's 
6,000 employees located in Kansas City, 
and TWA’s personnel halfway around 
the globe in greeting their new chief 
executive officer. 


The Optima Flood-Control Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include enrolled Senate Con- 
current Resolution 6, as the same was 
adopted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the 26th Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma: 
Enrolled Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
85th Congress of the United States to act 
promptly and favorably and enact any ad- 
ditional authorizing legislation necessary 
or required to immediately begin construc- 
tion of the Optima flood control reservoir 
(Hardesty site) on the North Canadian 
River located in western Oklahoma, and 
to provide the necessary funds to begin 
construction of the Optima reservoir proj- 
ect (Hardesty site) at the earliest possible 
date; directing that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States, and 
to each Member of the Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did authorize for construction the Optima 
Reservoir for flood control and other purposes 
under House Document 308, 74th Congress, 
ist session, 1936; and i 

Whereas the Congress did reaffirm its prior 
authority for construction of the Optima 
project by enactment under H. R. 5472, Pub- 
lic Law 516, 8lst Congress, 2d session, in 
1950; and 

Whereas the State of Oklahoma, through 
its Oklahoma planning and resources board, 
on July 1, 1942, did adopt a comprehensive 


. 
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plan for the control and development of the 
water resources of the North Canadian River 
which includes the Optima project; and ~= 
Whereas the present severe drought has 
demonstrated without question the urgent 
need for the additional regulation and con- 
trol of the water resources of the Canadian 
River that would be provided by the Optima 
Reservoir; and 
Whereas the President of the United States 
recently made a personal inspection of this 
area of Oklahoma to determine ways and 
means of relieving the economic stress in this 
area and to find a solution to prevent as 
nearly as possible a recurrence of the present 
situation; and 
Whereas the construction of the Optima 
project at this time would greatly arrest the 
economic stress of the area, and at the same 
time provide a sound long-range investment 
in the general welfare of the area, the State 
and the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the 26th Okla- 
homa Legislature (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein), That we respect- 
fully request the 85th Congress of the United 
States, now assembled, to act promptly to 
provide ways and means and the necessary 
funds to initiate construction of the Optima 
Dam and Reservoir at the earliest possible 
date; be it further 
Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy 
of this resolution be transmitted to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the United States, 
and that a copy hereof be transmitted to 
each Member of the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation. 
Adopted by the senate the 6th day of 
February 1957. 
Don BALSHEIM, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 7th day of February 1957. 
GLEN Ham, 
Acting Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 


CERTIFICATION 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
County of Oklahoma, ss: 

I, Leo Winters, secretary of the senate of 
the State of Oklahoma, do hereby certify 
that the above and foregoing ts a true and 
correct copy of Enrolled Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6 as the same was adopted by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the 26th Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa, the original hereof being on fille in the 
office of the secretary of state of the State of 
Oklahoma, 

Witness my hand and the seal of my office 
at the State capitol this 19th day of Febru- 
ary 1957. 

[SEAL] Les WINTERS, 
Secretary oj the Senate. 


Partnership With Government in Power 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Secretary Seaton, Department of 
Commerce, recommended a partnership 
proposal for the Trinity project in Cali- 
fornia. 

In connection with the history of 
these partnership proposals, I submit an 
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article by Ralph A. Tudor, formerly 

Under Secretary of Interior: 

PARTNERSHIP WITH GOVERNMENT IN POWER 
PRODUCTION 


(Ralph A. Tudor, M. ASCE, consulting engi- 
neer, San Francisco, Calif., formerly Under 
Secretary of the Interior) 

During the Presidential campaign of 1952, 
Candidate Eisenhower made a speech in 
Seattle, Wash., in which he supported ® 
partnership between the Federa] Govern- 
ment and local interests in the development 
of the Nation’s potential hydroelectric re- 
sources. He opposed domination by the 
Federal Government. Since this was a na- 
tional campaign the subject itself, which 
had been a somewhat dormant political 
issue, then became one for extended public 
debate. Significantly the political cleavage 
is not at all definite, for members of each 
party have been equally vehement in sup- 
port of, and attack on, the partnership 
concept. 

In the public debate that has ensued, many 
explanations of the partnership plan have 
been given; many questions asked; many 
assertions made that it is unworkable; and 
many other assertions made that it is en- 
tirely practical. There is thus some honest 
confusion in the minds of many. Without 
any reference to the political philosophy 
public yereus private power, free enterprise 
versus socialism, or States rights versus 
Federal paternalism, there are a great many 
people who simply want to know what is 
meant by this partnership proposal and 
whether it is practical from an econ 
and engineering viewpoint. 

If the partnership proposal were new and 
untried there could well be reasonable doubts 
and a withholding of support and judgment 
until some limited trials had been made. 
But the partnership plan is not a new idea. 
It has been used repeatedly over a long period 
and it is ready to be judged. It is therefore 
appropriate—and the purpose of this arti- 
cle—to examine specific instances of where, 
when, and how it has ben used in the past, 
and to review some of the proposals now 
pending. 

BEFORE 1953 

The partnership concept has been used for 
almost 60 years and during that time has not 
been the exclusive property of any poll 
party. It has been utilized under every ad- 
ministration, since it was first employed dur - 
ing Teddy Roosevelt's tenure of office, and 
during the tenure of the present administra- 
tion it has, in various instances, been sup- 
ported by strong blocs in both major political 
parties. 

As early as 1908 the Bureau of Reclamation 
built three small hydroelectric plants in con- 
nection with an irrigation project in the 
Strawberry Valley in Utah. Under an agree- 
ment with the Bureau, these plants are op- 
erated by the local water users. This general 
plan was repeated in 1909 at the Roosevelt 
Dam in Arizona, in 1911 on the Newlands 
project in Nevada, in 1916 on the Yakima 
project in Washington, and in 1932 on the 
Grand Valley project in Colorado. In 1946 
the Bureau of Reclamation made a com- 
parable arrangement with the Pacific Power & 
Light Co.—a private utility—at the Cove 
Plant on the Deschutes River in Oregon. 

In 1912, 1913, and 1914 local water users 
provided the funds for the Bureau to build 
as many powerplants on the Salt River proj- 
ect in Arizona, These three plants were 
then turned over to the local interests to 
operate. 

Beginning in 1919 and running through 
1941, the Bureau entered into partnership 
arrangements in six instances whereby local 
water-users’ organizations built and oper- 
ated the hydroelectric plants connected 
with reclamation projects built by the Bu- 
reau. Four of these were on the Salt River 
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Project in Arizona, one on the Klamath proj- 
ect in Oregon, and another on the All-Amer- 
ican Canal in California. 

A unique partnership agreement was 
Teached between the Bureau of Reclamation 
2 the California-Oregon Power Co. in 1917. 
b this instance the private power company 

uilt at its sole expense a dam and power- 
5 t on the Link River near the outlet of 
ae Klamath Lake. The primary purpose 
l this dam is to control the level of the 
r and regulate the release of water from 
1 for irrigation of the Klamath project and 
ria the generation of power at the dam and 
e plants downstream. The agreement pro- 
videa that the company would convey the 

Wnership of the dam and the property on 
Which it was built to the United States, but 
Would itself operate the dam first to pro- 

Water for irrigation and thereafter to 

uce power. In addition, the company 
agreed to furnish low-cost power to irriga- 
tors for irrigation and pumping. The com- 
Pany has an installed capacity of 3,200 kilo- 
Watts at Link Dam and an additional amount 
watts eam to give a total of 50,000 kilo- 


While the Bureau of Reclamation was 
its own partnership arrangements 
With local public and private parties, the 
Army engineers were pursuing a somewhat 
Y erent course but accomplishing similar 
then: The Army approach was to look to 
i ‘© Federal Power Commission to license 
Ocal interests to build powerplants at nav- 
tion or flood-control dams and assess 
es for benefits from the falling water. 
ves early as 1897 a Federal navigation dam 
as built on the Kentucky River. While 
dam was capable of producing power, 
Pot equipment for this purpose was installed. 
Wever, in 1926 the Kentucky Utilities Co. 
Sought and was granted a license by the Fed- 
5 Power Commission to build a hydro- 
siectric plant with installed capacity of 
040 kilowatts. For this privilege the com- 
11 y pays the Government $4,708 and de- 
- we not to exceed 17,500 kilowatt-hours 
Or lock operation per year. 
ean 1917 a navigation lock and dam were 
t by the Army engineers on the Hud- 
zen River at Green Island near Troy, N. Y. 
years later, in 1921, a Federal Power 
gommission license was issued to Henry Ford 
Son, Inc., and this industrial partner in- 
dalled 6,600 kilowatts. It pays $5,000 and 
livers up to 600,000 kilowatt-hours per 
Year for this use of the falling water. 
In 1923 the Ford industrial interests were 
ted another license to install 14,400 kilo- 
Watts of generating capacity at the naviga- 
8. dam built in 1917 on the Mississippi 
ver at the Twin Cities of St. Paul and 
th polis. The yearly reimbursement to 
A © Government in this instance is $95,440 
nd up to 60,000 kilowatt-hours for lock 
Operation, . 


tonne Florida Power Corp. was licensed in 
s 24 to install a small 500-kilowatt plant at 
River Sutton dam built on the Oklawaha 
ver in 1925, 
Tn 1925 a license was granted to the Louis- 
Gas & Electric Co. to install 80,320 kilo- 
Watts at a navigation dam under construc- 
on the Ohio River. The fee is $95,000 per 
and delivery of an unspecified amount of 
for operation of the lock and dam. 
—— Series of three navigation dams were 
1 t on the Kanawha in West Virginia from 
934 to 1936. These are the Marmet, London, 
d Winfield Dams. They cost the Federal 
ernment a total of $13,175,000. Licenses 
quae issued to Kanawha Valley Power Co. to 
tall 48.560 kilowatts, which cost $4,717,000. 
od Company pays $104,000 per year and is 
ligated to deliver 40,000 kilowatt-hours of 
Per month for lock and dam opera- 


tion. 
In 1941 the Army Engineers built the Nar- 
rows Dam on the Yuba River in California. 


the 
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Its primary purpose was to catch and retain 
debris from hydraulic mining operations up- 
stream, and a charge was levied against 
miners for this service. The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. was licensed to install 9,350 kilo- 
watts, and for the use of the falling water the 
company is obligated to pay $18,000 per year 
for the first 30 years and $48,000 per year for 
the remaining 20 years of the license, 

- Vermont has a partnership arrangement in 
connection with the Federal flood control 
dam built on the Waterbury River in 1938. 
In 1951 the Green Mountain Power Corp. was 
licensed to install 5,520 kilowatts. In this 
instance the State of Vermont is a third 
party for it operates the flood control fea- 
tures. 
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The Northern States Power Co. was li- 
censed, in 1951, to install 8,000 kilowatts in 
the lower dam at St. Anthony Falls, Minn., on 
the Mississippi River. 

Thus by 1953 there were at least 26 time- 
tested examples of partnership in power pro- 
duction between the Federal Government 
and local interests. They were to be found 
in 13 different States from Vermont. and 
Florida on the east to Washington and 
California on the west. The local partners 
included 14 public bodies, 10 private utilities, 
and 2 industrial users. Twelve partnership 
agreements have been reached during Re- 
publican administrations and 14 during Dem- 
ocratic administrations. These items are 
tabulated in the accompanying table. 


Partnership projects before 1953 


State Project name 


Federal purpose 


Spanish Fork 
-| Roosevelt ` 
ontan 
South Consolidated. 

Arizona Falls 


Kentucky. 
D 


.|.Reclamation_-..| Pacific Power & Light Co 
Flood control. Green Mountain Power Corp. 


Year of 
license | Administra- 
Power licensee or operator i or tion 


13 plants. 


President Eisenhower felt, and rightly so, 
that the principle had been tested and found 
entirely workable. In order to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the industrial growth 
and ever-improving standards of living of 
the Nation, and at the same time avoid in- 
creasing the Federal tax burden, he strongly 
endorsed extension of this partnership for- 
mula. 

SINCE 1953 

A number of new partnership proposals 
were initiated after the Eisenhower admin- 
istration took office. Some have been 
adopted while others are pending. 

Markham Ferry Dam 

One that has been approved by Congress 
and President Eisenhower is the Markham 
Ferry Dam and Reservoir on the Grand River 
in Oklahoma. This was strongly supported 
by local interests and Senator Kerr was the 
driving force that successfully obtained con- 
gressional endorsement. 

Actually, the Markham Ferry project goes 
back several years to 1937, when the Grand 
River Dam Authority, a State agency, started 
construction of the Pensacola Dam and 
Reservoir on the Grand River. This com- 
bined flood-control and power project cost 
$27 million, of which 60 percent was loaned 
and 40 percent granted to the authority by 
the Federal Public Works Administration. 
Under a Federal Power Commission license 
authority installed 90,000 kilowatts. 
This was in itself a partnership arrangement. 
The entire project was owned and operated 
by a local body made possible in this in- 
stance by funds loaned and granted by the 
Federal Government. 

In 1938 a general plan of Federal develop- 
ment of flood-control reservoirs on the Grand 


River was authorized by Congress. In 1941 
Congress specified that this plan should in- 
clude the already built Pensacola Dam and 
new projects at Markham Ferry and Fort 
Gibson, all to be operated as a coordinated 
unit in the interest of flood control and 
power development. 

Subsequently the second in this series of 
dams—the Fort Gibson Dam and Reservoir— 
has been built and is now operated by the 
Corps of eers. : 

In the case of the third dam, Markham 
Ferry, it appeared that for fiscal reasons there 
might well be a long wait before the Federal 
Government could undertake its construc- 
tion. Therefore, a partnership proposal was 
made by the local interests to the 81st Con- 
gress and again to the 82d Congress, but 
without success. The legislation was finally 
passed by the 83d Congress and approved by 
President Eisenhower on July 6, 1954. 

The Markham Ferry Dam and Reservoir 
will be built, owned, and operated by the 
Grand River Dam Authority of Oklahoma, 
The Federal Government will contribute to 
the authority not to exceed $6,500,000 to 
pay for the flood-control features of the 
project. Flood-control operation will be in 
accordance with rules established by the 
Army engineers and to assure coordinated 
operation of the other two dams. The re- 
maining cost of the project, estimated at 
about $32 million, will be provided by the 
authority from the sale of revenue bonds 
secured by power revenues from this and 
other facilities of the authority. 

Thus there is here a partnership involving 
the coordinated operation of three dams 
built in the interests of flood control and 
power generation, with one dam built, 
owned, and operated by local interests using 
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loaned and granted Federal funds; a second 
dam built, owned, and operated by the Fed- 
eral Government; and a third dam to be 
built, owned, and operated by local interests 
with funds partially supplied by the Federal 
Government and the remainder by the local 
interests. 


Coosa River development 


Another power-partnership plan author- 
ized by the 83d Congress was that for a de- 
velopment on the Coosa River in Alabama 
and Georgia, which. was approved by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on June 24, 1954. In 1945 
there had been a Federal authorization for 
bullding a series of navigation, flood-control, 
and power dams on this river at an estimated 
Federal cost of $60 million. No construc- 
tion funds were appropriated and no work 
accomplished. In 1954 all members except 
one of the Alabama congressional delegation 
and the Governor of the State joined in sup- 
porting new legislation for the development. 

This legislation authorizes the develop- 
ment by a local interest, which will be the 
-Alabama Power Co.. The company has pro- 
posed to spend 8100 million to build the 
dams—probably five—and to install initially 
240,000 kilowatts with an ultimate goal of 
360,000 kilowatts. The legislation requires 
that basic provisions be made for future con- 
struction of navigation facilities. It also re- 
quires that provisions for flood control be 
made as may be found economically feasible 
in the judgment of the Army engineers. 
Unlike the Markham Ferry project, where 
a Federal grant was made for flood-control 
costs, there is no grant at this time for these 
costs on the Coosa River. There is only a 
provision that if at some future time Con- 
gress adopts a general policy of compensating 
local interests for flood-control navigation 
costs, such general authorization will be 
specifically applicable in this instance. 

The legislation provides ample safeguards 
to assure a development by the local interests 
that will be no less effective than one carried 
out according to the Federal plan. This 
project is an example of partnership where 
the Federal Government has authorized local 
development of a project that had earlier 
been planned and authorized for Federal 
handling. It is partnership in the broadest 
sense and looks toward the greatest possible 
participation by local interests, 

Priest Rapids Dam 


At Priest Rapids on the Columbia River in 
Washington, another partnership plan has 
been authorized. This is in many ways com- 
parable to the Coosa River plan except that 
at Priest Rapids a local public body is the 
partner while on the Coosa the local interest 
is a privately owned utility. Here too the 
project was earlier (1950) approved by Con- 
gress for Federal development. It is a lar 
project, estimated in 1950 to cost $364,000,000, 
of which $65,000,000 would be for flood con- 


trol, $10,000,000 for navigation, and $289,-> 


000,000 for power production. 

In this instance the legislation, which was 
passed by the 83d Congress and approved by 
President Eisenhower in 1954, authorizes a 
local public utility district to develop the 
project. Its plan must be approved and a 
license issued by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to assure optimum development of the 
resource, 

The legislation provides that if the Federal 
Governnient requires the local utility district 
to include navigation and flood control facil- 
ities as a part of the initial construction, the 
cost allocated to these features will be paid 
for by the Federal Government in the form of 
a contribution to the district. If such fea- 
tures are not included in the initial con- 
struction, the district is required to provide 
basic features for future installation of these 
features and the cost of these basic facilities 
will be at the district's expense. Thus, ac- 
cording to present cost estimates, the local 
district would finance approximately $289,- 
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000.000 of the cost, and only if the Federal 
Government requires initial inclusion of 
navigation and flood control facilities will it 
participate in the cost. This Federal partici- 
pation is now estimated at a maximum of 
$75,000,000. 

An unusual partnership provision in the 
legislation is authority for the local district 
to have the Army engineers act as the con- 
struction agency since the district is rela- 
tively Small and has no adequate construc- 
tion organization of its own. 

Several other partnership proposals are 
now being debated in Congress but have not 
been acted on. 

John Day Dam 

One of the most Interesting of these is a 
proposal by local interests to share in the 
cost of the John Day Dam on the lower Co- 
lumbia River where it forms the boundary 
between the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. This is a navigation and power dam 
estimated by the Army engineers to cost 
$310 million of which approximately $273 
million would be allocated to power pro- 
duction. 

A group of local utilities have proposed that 
they advance to the Federal Government the 
full cost of the power allocation and that in 
return they receive the power from the 
project for a period of 50 years, less any 
power needed to operate the dam and its 
locks. In effect these utilities would pay in 
advance for their power, and this advance 
payment would be used to pay for construc- 
tion. Ownership and operation of the dam 
would remain with the Federal Government. 
The Federal contribution would be about 
$37 million. 

The legislation under consideration is such 
that any local utility wishing to do so may 
participate in the proposal, and if there are 
more applicants for power than there is 
power available, allocation is to be made by 
the Federal Power Commission. It also pro- 
vides that the local utilities must pay their 
proportionate share of the costs of operation 
and maintenance of the power facilities and 
portions of the joint project costs allocated 
to power. 

This plan has the merit of providing the 
navigation facilities which are badly needed 
now, and the power which the Pacific North- 
west will surely need in a few years, without 
the delay that is inherent in waiting for 
large Federal appropriations. 

It.is significant to note that for the Priest 
Rapids and John Day projects on the Co- 
lumbia River the Federal Government would 
be expected to invest an estimated $684 
million exclusive of transmission-line costs, 
and to pay all maintenance and operating 
expenses unless some partnership arrange- 
ment is worked out. It is unlikely that this 
amount of money will be appropriated by 
Congress for this one geographical] area with- 
out extended delay. If, on the other hand, 
the two partnership plans described above 
are effected. the Federal contribution will 
not exceed $112 million. If navigation and 
flood-control facilities are excluded in the 
Priest Rapids Dam, the Federal contribution 
will be nearer $37 million. This is a much 
more likely amount to expect Congress to 
appropriate in the reasonably near future. 


Trinity River project 


In northern California there is a proposal 
to develop the upper reaches of the Trinity 
River for power and irrigation. The Bureau 
of Reclamation has a plan which is estimated 
to cost $219,067,000. Of this amount $156,- 
538,000 would be allocated to power and the 
remainder to irrigation, municipal, and in- 
dustrial water, and fish and wildlife protec- 
tion. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has made 
a proposal that it build all the powerplants 
and transmission facilities under the exist- 
ing licensing provisions of the Federal Power 
Act in very much the same manner as was 
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done in those numerous cases described in 
the first part of this article. According to 
the company estimates, this would reduce 
the Federal investment by some $50 million, 
and during the 50-year license period it 
would pay the Government $3,500,000 per 
year for the use of the falling water to gener- 
ate power. This is estimated by the company 
to be 886 million more net revenue than the 
Federal Government would receive from 
power sales if it does its own generating and 
sells at existing Federal rates in this ares. 
In addition, the company estimates it will 
pay $135 million in taxes, of which $70 mil- 
lion would be Federal and $65 million to 
State and local governing bodies, 

This project was authorized just before 
the Congress adjourned in August, The 
authorization includes a condition that the 
Department of the Interior fully investigate 
the proposal of the company and report to 
Congress on this phase of the plan within 
18 months. 

This review, while probably not a complete 
record of all the partnership-in-power proj- 
ects involving the Federal Government that 
have been accomplished or are now under 
serious consideration, does demonstrate that 
the principle has worked and how. It 
demonstrates that there are no serious 
financial or engineering problems involved- 
On the contrary, it shows that in many in- 
stances a partnership arrangement has been 
the practical means of promptly financing & 


‘badly needed multipurpose project which 


includes power. 


Acceptance or rejection of the partnership 
concept is therefore a matter of political 
ideology, and it is on that basis that the issue 
is being debated and will be decided. 


Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am privileged to include an 
article written by August W. Kopke, ex- 
president, Kansas State Elks Association, 
and past deputy grand exalted ruler, ap- 
pearing in the Elks national magazine: 

WASHINGTON 
(By A. W. Kopke) 

This month, February 22, we celebrate once 
again the anniversary of the man who has 
come to symbolize the independent spirit of 
this Nation; who refused a crown because he 
believed in a republic of brothers; and who 


left us a passion for freedom that has never 
-been equaled. None can deny him the dis- 


tinction he earned by leading an infant na- 
tion to freedom. A young Republic, which in 
less than two centuries later, stands as the 
dominant hope for the saving of civilization. 

No discussion of the character of the man, 
Washington, would be complete today with- 
out making the unchallengeable statement 
that he is incomparably the greatest of all 
Americans. There are those who believe 
Thomas Jefferson to be the greatest; others 
that Abraham Lincoln deserves this honor; 
still others that Woodrow Wilson will one day 
attain this place in history. Great as these 
men were, they are all surpassed by the 
greatness of Washington, who stands today, 
like the pyramids above the boundless sands 
of the Egyptian desert—a towering giant 
among the world’s immortals. 


. 
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Nan things have been said about Wash- 
teeny but as a student of history I have 
ed to study his character, and the thing 
‘struck me the most is: There is only one 
about Washington that moves the im- 
5 tion. Think of that great sober figure; 
> very practical man; a man who could lead 
nd govern; who knew how to appear before 
rah but who nevertheless had a stern re- 
lve. The more people. crowded about him 
© more silent he was. A man who never 
© to a great audience in his life, and who 
Could not have stirred it if he had, but who, 
ite all this, impressed everyone with his 
1 m for service because he had an abiding 
Sih in the righteousness of his cause, which 
as the sacred cause of human freedom. 
á writer doubts if there has been a Presi- 
e more revered and perhaps less under- 
tood by the great masses of today's Ameri- 
than the Father of Our Country. I 
however, we are all agreed on this: No 
t leader in all history faced graver trials, 
Came greater handicaps, or achieved a 
Seater victory against odds that were more 
Overwhelming. 
chiubreme in war and in peace, hero, patriot, 
urchman, father of a nation, friend of 
Mankind, who, when he had won all, re- 
pounced all, and sought in the bosom of his 
heey and of nature retirement, and in the 
Pe of religion, immortality. 


Strength in Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


ton: LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

pas extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 

Clude an interesting article which ap- 

in the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 

Mass., under date of February 25, 1957: 
BTRENGTH In UNTTY 


b Once more Western Europe has moved a 
Uni Stride toward the economic and political 
an 7 Which may in time bring it truly 
breast of the modern industrial age. 
10 France, Italy, West Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
and Luxembourg have just agreed to 
SStablish—over a 12- to 17-year period—a 
road common market for their respective 
Ustrial products, 

This means that their present constricting 
Sinise Walls and other trade barriers would 
re down and the 6 nations would in a very 
Tn face become 1 country economically. 
0 


ot. the agreement also embraces all their 
territories, 
a in addition to this, the six agreed upon 
daol of their atomic-energy resources un- 
To a atomic energy commission, 
a continent continuously short of other 
th er sources, this combine may prove of 
© most vital significance. 
ren Common market for Western Europe al- 
to y exists in coal and steel. What is now 
be set up would be an extension of that 
arrangement to the full range of Europe's 
Such a tariff-free union has been urged for 
Years as u basic step toward giving the con- 
‘nent the real benefits of industrialization. 


low ques, with consequent advantages in 
ed 4 Prices to consumers, cannot be real- 
c without broad mass markets. A Europe 
bar red up into various walled-off segments 

T to provide them. 
t should be noticed that Britain is absent 
the group of nations which will sign 
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the Common Market Pact in Rome next 
month. But this does not mean Britain is 
different to the need for a wider European 
trade area. 

Britain has in fact proposed a European 
free-trade zone which could include the 
common-market nations and any others who 
might care to join. Somewhat different 
rules would be applied to the use of tariffs, 
but the general aim would be the same. 

All of these developments are viewed most 
hopefully in America, where for many decades 
the advantages of the broad single market 
have been apparent. Here mass production 
has reached its highest levels. 

If these plans are executed well, Western 
Europe may also move toward a higher eco- 
nomic plane. And it may lay the ground- 
work for a political union that could con- 
tribute heavily to the peace of the world. 


Ship Lines Join Forces in Two-Way Trade 
Promotion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. POAGE, Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce under date of February 18, 1957, 
an article by Mr. Larry Guerin entitled 
“Ship Lines Join Forces in Two-Way 
Trade Promotion.” 

This is a very interesting article and 
shows the importance that shipping 
plays in our economy in Texas, Under 
unanimous consent I place this article in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

SHIP Lines JOIN Forces IN Two-Way TRADE 
PROMOTION 
(By Larry Guerin) 

Expanding industry and agriculture in the 
Midcontinent and Southern United States, 
hungry for foreign sales outlets, are daily 
using the overseas promotion facilities of 
American-flag steamship lines to good ad- 
vantage in developing export markets out 
of the gulf ports. è 

According to a recent report by the De- 
partment of Commerce, more than $1 billion 
worth of goods were exported from Mobile 
and New Orleans, two typical gulf ports, dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1956. Exports 
from Mobile were $95.6 million, an increase 
of 41 percent over the corresponding period 
in 1955. Exports from New Orleans climbed 
27 percent to $957.6 million. The gains in 
Mobile and New Orleans exceeded the 20.7- 
percent rise in value of exports recorded for 
the entire country. 

IMPORT EXPANSION 


Imports, too, increased sharply at Mobile 
and New Orleans in the 10-month period. 
Imports clearing through Mobile were up 
83 percent to 675 million and imports 
through New Orleans climbed 7.7 percent to 
$545.9 million, 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., of New Orleans, 
is a typical gulf steamship company that 
has been working with more than 600 firms 
in the area fed by the Mississippi River to 
boost sales abroad or to find new sources of 
foreign raw materials. 

Lykes Bros, has found that it must budget 
generously to create new trade between the 
markets reached by its six ocean trade routes 
if it ts to compete successfully with other 
American and foreign- flag lines. 
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Veteran steamshipman, J. R. Aston has 
been given the job of managing Lykes’ Trade 
Development Division, established 6 years 
ago in Houston, Tex., with overseas offices in 
all parts of the world. 

Aston's instructions from Solon B. Tur- 
man, president of Lykes, are “to keep our 
trade development division on its toes con- 
stantly to bring together buyer and seller 
and thus create the additional markets re- 
quired to keep American production ma- 
chinery humming.” 

PROMOTE NEW BUSINESS 


Promoting new business between the 
countries they have an interest in is a basic 
policy with all American steamship lines 
serving essential world trade routes. It 
helps assure continuous cargo traffic. 

American industry is fast learning that 
this promotion work of the lines is one of 
the best available sources for help in sizing 
up the opportunities and problems of distant 
world markets. 

American-fiag contract lines are just as 
enterprising in stimulating American im- 
ports in order to assure large and continuous 
return loads for their ships. More than 300 
foreign businesses, for example, have made 
us of the know-how of Lykes’ trade promo- 
tion experts in selling the American market, 
since its trade division has been in operation, 

TEXAS BENEFITS MOST 

Bexas, more than any other State benefits 
from forelgn trade and United States ship- 
ping, according to a study by the Committee 
of American Steamship Lines. 

Lone Star exports are more than 2½ times 
the per capita national volume—and are in- 
creasing at twice the national rate. 

Texas imports are about elght-tenths the 
per capita United States volume, but are 
increasing 2.82 times faster than the United 
States as a whole. 

Texas foreign trade overall, then, is pro- 
portionally about twice that of the United 
States. 

Mr, Texan's job, income, farm prices, and 
standard of living, therefore, are doubly in- 
fluenced by the soundness of the United 
States maritime policy. 

One million Texans in factories, service 
industries, and on farms benefit directly from 
merchant ships and foreign trade. 

About two-thirds of the 500,000 Texans on 
330.000-plus farms depend upon trade car- 
ried on oceanbound freighters. 

More than 54 percent of Texas factory 
workers are in industries that rely in part 
on overseas markets, 

DEPENDABLE SHIPPING 

Dependable American-fiag shipping, fos- 
tered by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
makes the outstanding growth of Texas for- 
eign trade possible. 

The nearly 4,000 oceangoing ships calling 
annually at Texas ports reveal its immense 
productive capacity, yet its need for raw 
material imports. 

Texas’ 8 million residents are more evenly 
divided between industry and farming than 
those in most States. They also rely more 
on ships and foreign trade than the average 
American citizen. And their State is grow- 
ing faster than most. 

PORTS BOOST ECONOMY 

Texas ports, at the mouth of the vast in- 
land waterway system, have been vital to 
the State’s economy. They offer both in- 
dustry and agriculture the easy, low-cost 
access to world markets that must accom- 
pany high productivity. 

Six natural resources—cotton, mineral oll, 
natural gas, wheat, sulfur, and iron—bring 
Lone Star residents 2,738,000 Jobs, untold 
wealth, and an unmatched brand of living. 
Ships figure prominently in developing each 
of these resources. 

One million Texans in factories, on farms, 
and in transportation and communications 
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industries, have jobs that benefit directly 
from the overseas sales and imports of raw 
materials that American ships help make 
possible, 


Quibbling on Mideast Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


, 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article by David Lawrence, appearing in 
the Washington Star of February 26, 
entitled “Quibbling on Mideast Doc- 
trine”: 

QUIBBLING ON MIDEAST DOCTRINE 

The Senate quibbles while the Middle East 
burns and American leadership is frustrated. 
Will the American people begin to ask them- 
selves soon if they made a grave mistake 
in electing a Democratic Congress last No- 
vember? For the effects of a divided Gov- 
ernment—with one party in control of the 
White House and the opposite party in 
control of Congress—are growing so serious 
as possibly to endanger the peace of the 
United States. 

The leadership of the United States—and 
particularly the leadership of President 
Elsenhower which has meant so much 
throughout the world to the cause of peace 
and the prevention of world war IlI—is 
being steadily undermined by a group of 
captious Democrats in the Senate. They 
are making all kinds of excuses for delaying 
passage of the Eisenhower doctrine resolu- 
tion. This delay has every appearance of 
sabotage and filibuster. 

The Senate has had ample time for de- 
bate—from the week of January 7 when the 
resolution was introduced. But after 7 weeks 
of drifting, the leader of the Senate Demo- 
crats, LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, had to 
say frankly to the Senate that one of the 
problems he had last week was to find 1 
Senator to speak and another to be present. 
He said the Senate itself is on trial” because 
the country cannot understand why so few 
Senators have been present during the dis- 
cussion of an issue as important as the Mid- 
dle East resolution. 

Yet, when the Democratic leader attempted 
to set a time limit for the debate, a Demo- 
cratic Senator promptly served notice he 
would object and, of course, only one objec- 
tion is necessary to block an agreement to 
limit debate. 

This has all the earmarks of a filibuster 
by a bloc of Democrats who do not favor the 
resolution but Know that if it comes to a 
vote it will pass by a substantial majority. 
The Republicans generally have spoken in 
favor of it and are ready to vote, so the 
tactics of the Democrats now are to drag 
the debate along from day to day when 1 or 
2 Senators to do the speaking. 

But the country will hold the Democratic 
Party responsible for what happens in the 
Senate. The House, under the statesman- 
like leadership of Speaker RAYBURN, Demo- 
crat, passed the resolution promptly by a 
vote of 355 to 61 on January 30, but the 
House has rules with which to limit debate 
and prevent an organized minority from 
filibustering. 

It is a strange and unusual development 
to see Members of the United States Senate 
filibustering on a matter of foreign policy. 
The last episode of this kind was fatal. A 
handful of Senators—mostly Republicans— 
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would not let a resolution pass which Presi- 
dent Wilson, Democrat, wanted in order to 
arm American merchantmen and repel at- 
tacks by German submaries. The filibuster 
lasted till Congress automatically adjourned 
at noon on March 4. 1917. But the encour- 
agement derived by the Kaiser from this dis- 
unity in America was such that unrestricted 
warfare by his submarines was soon begun 
against vessels of all flags, and the conse- 
quence was that within 4 weeks—on April 
6, 1917—the United States had to enter 
World War I to defend the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens to travel the high seas. 

There are Democratic Senators who say 
they see no “urgency” in the situation, thus 
setting themselves up as better judges of 
the risks invoived than the President of the 
United States with all the secret and con- 
fidential information available to the Chlef 
Executive from all parts of the world con- 
cerning Soviet subversion and penetration in 
free-world countries. 

The debate thus far in the Senate by the 
critics of the resolution has been a hodge- 
podge of excuses and conflicting claims. 
Some Democrats say the United Nations is 
being bypassed and that America should 
work more closely with it, while others say 
America should not place its reliance on the 
U.N. One Democratic Senator says the Pres- 
dent already has the authority he requests, 
and another Democratic Senator says the 
President wants to use the Armed Forces 
without regard to the Constitution. One 
might infer that he thinks the President is 
right in asking for congressional authority, 
but other Democratic Senators say that's 
all wrong—that it’s a power frequently exer- 
cised before by Presidents. 

Most of these Democratic Senators have 
no common viewpoint except one—to block 
and delay. They disclaim partisanship in 
foreign policy and insist that only the Re- 
publicans are partisan. But the record 
shows that there is a remarkable unanimity 
on the Republican side of the Senate. The 
“isolationist” comments about “entangling 
alliances” are nowadays coming from Dem- 


ocratic Senators who usually call themselves 


“liberal.” It's just a tragic fight against the 
administration by its opponents. 

The issue that may emerge from all this is 
one the people may have to settle in the elec- 
tions of November 1958—whether, when they 
voted overwheimingi for President Eisen- 
hower in 1956 and gave the Democrats con- 
trol of the Senate by a narrow margin, they 
intended to vote for the chaos of a divided 
government in Washington and thus weaken 
the hand of their leader and spokesman be- 
fore the world. 


A Magnificent Obsession 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily 
News on Thursday, February 7, 1957: 

A MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 

When Harold Stassen served as Governor 
of Minnesota he was rated as a sound-think- 
ing public official with every promise of at- 
taining the rank of statesman. 

All that would be required, it was held, 
sate the seasoning that experience would 

ring. 
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The youthful governor commanded ns- 
tlonwide attention. He was classed by mem- 
bers of the Republican Party as the “white 
hope" of the years to come. 

Stassen went into the armed services, was 
given a rank in the Navy and came out sound 
of body and mentally alert. 

As president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania nothing occurred to mar an other- 
wise good record. 

However, all through these years Mr. Stas- 
sen appeared to place a high rating on 
publicity. He seemed to know how to bring 
the gentlemen of the press double-timing to 
get his ideas of just about any subject. 

As candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion something must have happened to make 
him think he was appointed to save the 
Republican Party. Backed by a minority 
opposed to the accepted Republican organi- 
zation he started a career that has mystified 
the Nation. p 

He decided that RıcmarD Nixon was un- 
worthy of holding the position of running 
mate with Dwight Eisenhower. It might 
have been expected that with the result of 
the San Francisco convention he would have 
quietly folded his tent and silently with- 
drawn from the Washington scene. 

The ridiculousness of his position in 
blaming Nrxon for the loss of Congress to 
the Republicans is developed by a survey 
conducted by U. S. News & World Report 

“Would Republicans have captured control 
of Congress if Christian A. Herter had been 
the party's nominee for Vice President?“ 

That was the query put to losing Republi- 
can candidates in 37 States. Of these 
declared that Dick Nrxon was a definite asset 
and assisted in the campaign. There were 
two who held Herter would have been better. 

Congressman RICHARD M. SIMPSON, of 
Pennsylvania, summed the situation rather 
clearly when queried on the Stassen charge: 

“This is a most absurd and ridiculous 
charge. 

“As chairman of the Republican commit- 
tee, I can say that nobody in the party cam- 
paigned as vigorously or as effectively for the 
Republican ticket, for the congressional and 
local tickets as Dick NIXON. 

In connection with Mr. Stassen's asser- 
tions I assume that Mr. Herter must have 
given his best for the Republican ticket in 
Massachusetts, and I note regretfully that 
Republicans lost the governorship in that 
State. This alone seems to belie Stassen’s 
strange thesis.” 

We have heard of people going through life 
with an obsession of some kind or other. It 
would appear from where we stand that 
Harold Stassen’s could be properly rated %4 
& magnificent obsession, with the time 
properly at hand for him to remove hi 
from the Washington scene, and not further 
embarrass the administration, even though 
Mr. Eisenhower seems willing to further 
tolerate him. 


The Year of Buildup for the Highway 
Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ^ 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial from the 
Kansas City Times of February 4, 1957. 

The editorial is as follows: 
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Tur Year or BUILDUP ron THE HICHWAY Ena 


This is the year that the United States 
Will get ready to build the highway system 
Of the future. By all past standards it is a 

am of almost fantastic scope. A coun- 
ty that has counted its modern freeways 

& few hundred miles is preparing to build 
ing system of 41,000 miles in 13 years. 

for most of the distance the goal is con- 
ton as modern as the turnpikes. 

At this early stage you begin to hear con- 
pete reports that the program is moving 
alo remarkably fast and discouragingly 
What Apparently the opinions depend on 
Jar each individual expected of the first 

- According to prevailing estimates 1957 
show a total construction increase of 
Hasund $600 million over last year, a sub- 
tial step-up on the side of the optimists, 

An emphatic opinion on the slow side 
Ped from contractors in a Wall Street 
or na] roundup at the Chicago convention 
It the American Road Building Association. 

Natural that the builders should com- 
ta the moderate 1957 increase with expec- 
Mate for the program at its peak. The ulti- 
ing crease over 1956 may reach a stagger- 

25 billion a year. 

Melt brakes come both from the program 
and the national economy. Acquiring 
t-of-way on the superhighway scale is a 

be endous undertaking. The routes must 
to Planned for the greatest driving efficiency 
ene the next generation. Such a high- 

y cannot be turned aside to ayoid the re- 
Who t property owners. And every objector 
a sear acne entitled to hearings as well as 
8 & vast program is a challenge to the 

mal economy. At the start contractors 
With forced to wait for delivery of steel 
Ang delays of 6 to 8 months in some cases. 
stru this is the situation in the early con- 
Jon cton stage. According to the Wall Street 
— this bottleneck may necessitate a 

Tom steel to prestressed concrete. When 
duce ion approaches its peak it will pro- 
ever tremendously increased demand for 
ment, <7 for many types of machinery, ce- 
and labor, Ssphalt, along with engineers 
8 the full plan of the program of today 
B: be only a broad hint of tomorrow. 
tts o to the scale of such a vision creates 
Year in demand for more and more. This 
— Tact, marks the beginning of an un- 

ented era and no limits are in sight. 


Poultry Inspection Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


IN OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
bar z 5, 1957, I introduced H. R. 4357, a 
Doul or the compulsory inspection of 
ER This measure is the same as 

È - 12016, which I sponsored last year. 
of 8 provide an excellent program 
that ultry inspection. However, I find 
about Breat deal of misunderstanding 
z this measure has developed and 

Do eee fear in some sections of the 

essorg hee ne industry. Some proc- 
ous to thee thought the measure danger- 


would o ears have no basis. H. R. 4357 
indust only help the poultry processing 
Ty, just as it would benefit con- 


qumers, Poultry workers and poultry 
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misunderstandings and suspicions lest 
they harm the chances for poultry in- 
spection legislation, which is truly ef- 
fective. 

I am therefore, introducing a new 
poultry inspection bill today. This mea- 
sure clearly spells out my views on all of 
the points which have previously dis- 
turbed some individuals concerned with 
this subject. 

This new bill provides mandatory 
ante mortem inspection, to be carried 
out in such a manner as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may determine. There 
need be no fear about a bird-by-bird 
ante mortem inspection. If the Secre- 
tary decides to fulfill the ante mortem 
requirement by an examination of each 
flock, coop or batch, that will be satis- 
factory. 

Post mortem inspection will be on the 
carcass of every bird. Plant sanitation 
and sanitary processing rules would be 
established by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. A processor who fails to meet the 
sanitation standards would not have his 
poultry inspected: Uninspected poultry 
would be banned from shipment in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Areas of intrastate commerce in which 
poultry is handled or consumed in so 
great a volume as to affect interstate 
commerce, could be designated and 
brought into the Federal program. But 
the designation could be achieved only 
with the consent of the governing body 
of the area or locality affected. 

The inspection would be handled by 
Federal employees working under the di- 
rection of the Agricultural Research 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. One of this Service's 
units has handled meat inspection for 
over 50 years. But to ease any industry 
fears that poultry might be subordinated 
to meat inspection, let me say that I look 
forward to the Secretary of Agriculture 
establishing a poultry inspection branch 
in the Agricultural Research Service, in- 
dependent of and equal to the meat in- 
spection branch. 

The cost of inspection would be paid 
by the United States Government—ex- 
cept in the case of overtime of inspec- 
tors. 

A farmer who slaughters his own 
poultry or a retailer who only cuts up 
poultry products, would be specifically 
exempt from the provisions of the bill. 
The measure would also establish sound 
labeling practices. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, this bill would 
establish an effective and practical in- 
spection program. It would truly bene- 
fit the poultry consumer, the poultry 
worker, the poultry farmer, and the poul- 
try processor. 


Fort Detrick Appreciation Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 
Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
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of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include 
an editorial from the Frederick News, 
dated October 17, 1956, and a statement 
by the mayor of Frederick, Md., in recog- 
nition of Fort Detrick Appreciation 
Week, which was held the week of Octo- 
ber 15, 1956: f 
DETRICK APPRECIATION 


For 13 years this community has enjoyed 
the associations and ‘reaped the benefits 
accruing from Fort Detrick. That they 
have been highly advantageous is generally 
accepted. 

It is only fitting, therefore, that Fort 
Detrick be given the public recognition the 
installation well deserves. 

Such a move has been sponsored by the 
Frederick Chamber of Commerce, and as a 
result the current period, October 15-19, has 
been set aside as Fort Detrick Appreciation 
Week. To make the designation official, and 
at the same time exhibit cooperation on the 
governmental level, proclamations have been 
issued by the board of county commissioners 
and the mayor and aldermen of Frederick, 
Private citizens join with the commercial, 
industrial, and professional interests of the 
entire community in extending felicitations, 

Any attempt to dwell herein on the cul- 
tural and economic benefits derived in this 
area through Fort Detrick would be repeti- 
tious. Suffice to say, they are legion. The 
personnel, military and civilian, particularly 
those from other sections, have been ab- 
sorbed and many now occupy positions of 
leadership in all local activities. They have 
been sincerely welcome and similar ings 
will be extended to the many others expected 
in the future. 

No one knows better than we of the Fred- 
erick News-Post the extent to which Fort 
Detrick and its staff have become thoroughly 
integrated in our way of life—and to com- 
munity advantage. Our press relations have 
been most pleasant and cooperative and, we 
believe, mutually beneficial. 

The News-Post, therefore, joins all other 
local groups in expressing to the Fort Detrick 
military command, and all others under its 
supervision, our sincere appreciation for all 
you mean to us, 


FORT DETRICK APPRECIATION WEEK 


The civic bodies and service organizations 
of our community, the city government, and 
the chamber of commerce recognize the great 
service rendered to this community by Fort 
Detrick. 

There is great tension in the world and 
the peace of the world is constantly chal- 
lenged and the efforts of Fort Detrick helps 
maintain the peace and protection of our 
people, 

During Fort Detrick Appreciation Week I 
am sure that every citizen of Frederick will 
want to join in the observance and extend a 
salute to the military and civilian personnel 
of Fort Detrick. 

Jonn A. DEAR, 
Mayor, City of Frederick, 


` 


Some Thoughts on the $10 Billion Adver- 
tising Industry While Driving to Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


But I would like to avoid all to extend my remarks in the Appendix Speaker, I am introducing a companion 
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measure to Senator NEVBERGER’S bill pro- 
viding standards for the control and 
limitation of billboards within 500 feet 
of the right-of-way on each side of the 
-highways to be built under the huge road 
program authorized by the 84th Con- 
gress. 

This does not mean that I do not ap- 
prove of billboards, but I fear what cer- 
tain abuses can do to the landscape along 
this new highway system. In their 
proper place billboards serve a useful 
purpose and in that place I approve of 
them, just as I approve of the $10 billion 
American advertising industry. 

I hope, however, that this new Fed- 
eral highway system can be built to the 
high standards of excellence which have 
been set in my State by the New Jersey 
State Turnpike and the Garden State 
Parkway, for these highways are an in- 
spiration to the entire country. Absence 
of an unsightly array of billboards has 
helped put these New Jersey highways 
so far ahead of some highways in some 
other States that it is hard to believe 
they are in the same country. 

Certainly the practice of plastering our 
great traffic arteries from one end of 
the country to the other with an endless 
string of billboards carrying a monoto- 
nous repetition of advertising copy is one 
of the less appetizing aspects of Ameri- 
can advertising—one that could well cost 
this essential $10 billion industry, and 
the American business firms which use 
it, much of the good will which they now 
have. 

The great growth of the automobile in 
our country is due in part to its efficiency, 
and it has become a necessity in our 
everyday business life. 

But there is in each of us something of 
the nomad, and we like nothing better 
than to get out on the open road, leave 
the clutter of the city behind and head 
for the country, the green fields, the 
woods, the fresh streams. 

With the growth of urbanization, the 
countryside is diminishing and we find 
there is no escape from the city. It 
stretches along the Eastern seaboard for 
hundreds of miles. The green fields, the 
woods, the fresh streams these days are 
increasingly and effectively hidden be- 
hind an overpowering, depressing, and 
neverending forest of billboards. 


Yet this is but one aspect of advertis- 


There is another side, a side which we 
must foster. It is with this other aspect 
that I am particularly concerned. My 
measure is a hopeful attempt to save 
American advertising from excesses that 
undoubtedly will be harmful to it in the 
long run. ; 

Let us look at the brighter side, the 
contribution of American advertising to 
educational and cultural values. 

Today if we want Shakespeare and 
Shaw, Sibelius and Mozart, a lesson in 
music appreciation or the ballet, a col- 
lective lecture on literature from the 
foremost savants of our time, or a pic- 
torial presentation of the great events of 
history it is no longer supplied us, as in 
the past, only through the classrooms 
of our schools. The education and the 
pleasures that go with it are ladled out 
to us in enormously expensive portions 
by Ford and General Electric, by Good- 
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year and Firestone, by Westinghouse and 
the manufacturers of kitchen appliances, 
cornflakes, soap and cosmetics, floor- 
coverings and hardware. This juvenile 
and adult educational curricula aug- 
ments the education we receive in our 
schools. 

The businessman, I imagine to his own 
amazement, has found a new bonanza 
of public relations and commercial ap- 
proach. This approach is through the 
medium of the dissemination of the rich- 
est materials in western civilization. 

Electronics is the new and additional 
conduit for the education of the Ameri- 
can people. Instead of merely endowing 
a school, as in the past, the businessman 
or the corporation he runs, has now 
become in effect the board of overseers, 
the chancellor, the faculty board, and 
everything else in a new order of things 
where the classroom is the collective liy- 
ing rooms of America. 

This is a potential of such significance 
to the progress of mankind that we here 
are too close to its origin and develop- 
ment to appreciate its significance for 
the future. 

Just how much the advertising enthu- 
siasm of our age has contributed to the 
public welfare and to the enlightenment 
that brought with it the hunger for bet- 
ter living and more and still more public 
education, I cannot say. 

But the contribution has certainly been 
immense, : 

Recognizing all this, and with all due 
credit to business and advertising, I still 
say that gross imperfections have devel- 
oped because it is not the primary func- 
tion of business to educate us in the arts 
and the humanities. Nor, as we see from 
much of roadside advertising, for in- 
stance, does business make any pretense 
of being the educator of America and 
the promoter of America's cultural in- 
terests. The net effect is mixed. There 
is an obvious conflict between maintain- 
ing and improving America’s cultural 
values and persuading us to buy a par- 
ticular package of breakfast cereal or a 
particular automobile. 

Nor can it be gainsaid that while the 
contribution of the businessman’s adver- 
tising budget to the culture of our coun- 
try has been considerable, much of the 
ph ae cannot be called culture at 
all. 

I am hopeful that America's $10 bil- 
lion advertising industry will see its long- 
term interests in this matter and join me 
in supporting this measure which I am 
introducing. 

American business, which consumes 
the raw materials and the rich resources 
of the earth in such phenomenal quan- 
tities, has become conservation minded 
and has adopted techniques for the wise 
and efficient use of these resources. 

So I have hopes that American bus- 
iness and the advertising industry gen- 
erally will do what it can to make Amer- 
ica more beautiful, and support legisla- 
tion which has this end as its purpose. 

I include here an article from the New 
York Times of February 24, 1957: 

A BILLBOARD BILt—New Leaistation To Rm 
UNTTED STATES HIGHWAYS OF COMMERCIAL 
Sions Is EXPLAINED 

(By Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER) 

(Eptror’s Nore.—Mr. Nevsercrr, the junior 

Senator from Oregon, is sponsor of a bill to 
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control and regulate billboards along the new 
Federal System of Interstate Highways.) 


Despite the inexorable growth of industrial 
suburbs and residential subdivisions, the 
American countryside still retains some of itë 
original glory and grandeur. Will motorists 
have a fair and fighting chance to thrill to 
this outdoor majesty as they drive throug? 
the land over the 41,000 miles of the new 
Interstate Highway System? The vista seen 
by these travelers either can be the green 
solitudes of trees and fields or else a never- 
ending stockade of signboards, 

During the next 13 years an unprecedented 
sum totaling $25 billion is going to be in- 
vested in the expansion and rebuilding of 
an interstate road network which will Unk 
all 48 State capitals, to say nothing of its 
contacts with every major metropolitan cen- 
ter in the Nation, Because the Federal GOV- 
ernment will contribute 90 percent of the 
huge amount, I believe Congress has an obli- 
gation to protect wayside beauty along this 
vast mosaic of four-lane roads from being 
blotted out by commercial signs and similar 

, blemishes. 


THREE REQUIREMENTS 


For this reason I have introduced legisla- 
tion in the Senate imposing three specific 
requirements. They are these: 

1. The Secretary of Commerce shall prepare 
a set of standards for the control and limi- , 
tation of billboards within 500 feet of the 
right-of-way on each side of interstate 

2. These standards will apply directly 
wherever the interstate system crosses Fed- 
eral public lands. = 

3. On other lands the Federal Government 
will pay 90 percent of the cost of buying UP 
advertising rights along the 500-foot adjoin- 
ing strip beside the highways whenever anz 
State wishes to join cooperatively in such 4 
project. 

Many nomads of the open road, unalterabl¥ 
apposed to a picket fence of billboards be- 
tween them and God's country, will wonder 
why this method was chosen for approaching 
the problem. 

It is a concession to the issue of States 
rights, which was successfully raised on the 
Senate floor against an antibillboard pro- 
posal that Senator ALBERT Gore, of Tennes- 
see, and I had included in the original inter- 
state highway bill of last year. After this 
earlier billboard-reguiation clause had been 
eliminated, it seemed obvious that any future 
proposal must provide for joint action with 
the States in order to have the slightest 
chance of prevailing against the well-or- 
ganized lobby which invariably represents 
the signboard interests. 

My present bill attempts to meet the 
States-rights argument by offering to every 
legislature in America an opportunity to put 
into effect high standards of roadside beau- 
tification at little financial cost to the in- 
dividual States. 

The Federal Government will pay 90 per- 
cent of what is required to buy up advertis- 
ing rights along the new roads. Further- 
more, any State government declining to 
take advantage of this bonanza will be under 
heavy pressure from those among its citizens 
who feel that billboards and scenery do not 
blend, 

OLDER ROADS 


Because some of the interstate system 
merely will be reconstructed rather than 
started from scratch in the open countryside 
motorists have expressed curiosity over the 
fate of signboards which already line a con- 
siderable number of these highways. 

One method will be employment of Fed- 
eral funds to purchase from adjoining land- 
owners their rights both to existing and 
prospective use of their land for advertis- 
ing purposes. Another proposal is to re- 
quire the old sigus to come down after they 
have been amortized over a period of 3 or 4 
years. Such a delay might not be too serious 
because completion of the interstate syste™ 
will require at least 13 years, 
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Tt also is well to remember that the pro- 
hibition against signboards under my bill 
Will be absolute and final in one realm where 
SUch protection of the outdoors is most 
needed and merited—on the vast Federal 

ids of the Western States. This includes 
Rational parks, national forests, wildlife 
refuges, public domain and all other Gov- 

nt acreage threaded by roads. In some 
Of these thrilling areas, billboards already 
are taboo. But in others they stand, com- 
Peting uncouthly with the wide open spaces 
for the eye and attention of the tourist. 
CRITICAL MOMENT 


The urgent nature of antisignboard legis- 
lation at this particular moment should be 
Self-evident. The Nation is about to begin 
Upon the most ambitious roadbuilding pro- 

in American history. The time to pro- 
tect these roads from defacement by com- 
signs Is now. Unless some proposal 
Such as mine becomes law soon, more and 
More billboards will be erected beside thor- 
Oughfares destined to become part of the 
interstate system. 
Some so-called grandfather rights will 
be acquired by these billboard owners. It 
Will become more expensive to buy them out. 
Even under compulsion of Federal purchase, 
ey will demand more time to amortize 
eir investment. In addition, there will be 
ts of discrimination by advertisers who 
failed to get in under the wire against those 
already paralleling the new roads. 

Lest I seem unduly harsh with the sign- 
board companies, several points should be 
made clear. It is quite evident under my 
bill that advertising signs still will be legal 

the crowded metropolitan areas, where 

most Americans now live. This bill is de- 

only to protect the scenic outdoors, 

not to redesign American cities. On top of 

au that, the bill specifically exempts any 

in a commercial area alongside the in- 

terstate highways which advertises a busi- 

Ness or activity which takes place in such a 
ercial area. 

e other side of the argument is crucial, 

sa The motorist pays for the highway with 

is fuel taxes, the excise levies on his car, 

and in a myriad of: other invasions of his 

Wallet. Because he has paid for the road, 

Surely there should exist some right on his 

to enjoy the road free of a clutter of 

b and billboards. Without the road, the 

board would be worthless. 

The highway gives the signboard its entire 

Ue. Thus the owners of the interstate 

m of highways—namely the traveling 

Public of the United States—ought to retain 

decision as to whether or not their 

are to be hemmed in by a corridor of 
billboards, 


Where the Water Falls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


1 Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
owe to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Be I include an editorial written by 
€rbert A. Meyer, Jr., editor of the Inde- 
pendence (Kans.) Reporter. The edi- 
rial of February 15, 1957, is as follows: 
WHERE THE WATER FALLS 

wee drought-stricken Midwest and South- 
hed are not the only parts of the country 
ving water troubles. The problem of as- 
g an adequate water supply is becom- 

ing more and more urgent in many areas. 


Even in some rainy sections the need is 
pressing and will become more so. The 
reason is that industry and irrigation, plus 
a swift rise in population, have greatly in- 
creased our use of water. The figure is now 
about 200 billion gallons a day and it is 
going up rapidly. 

There is no known method of obtaining 
more water than we are now getting. Thus, 
the problem becomes one of conserving and 
making better use of all available water. 
One way to do this is to capture the water 
where it falls—that is, upstream in the small 
watersheds, 

Former United States Representative Clif- 
ford R. Hope, of Garden City, Kans., recently 
focused new attention on this method in a 
talk before the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. Hope, who dealt 
with such matters during many of his 30 
years in Congress before his retirement last 
term, thinks there should be a “greatly ex- 
pended” Federal program of upstream water 
conservation work. 

Certainly it would be sensible to allocate 
funds for an upper watershed program. 
Together with the large downstream dams 
and reservoirs already under construction 
or planned—like Fall River, Toronto, and 
Table Mound—the two programs combined 
would conserve water, save oil, and reduce 
the danger of floods. 

Before either program individually or to- 
gether can be successful, however, we must 
have consistent and adequate rainfall. 


Men Who Come to Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Pilot on February 
16, 1957: 

MEN WHO COME TO DINNER 
(By Rev. George W. Casey) 

The troubles that the President is having 
over his invited guests of late brings out 
sharply the difficulties of keeping everybody 
happy in a democratic and pluralistic so- 
ciety. The Jews were shocked by his sitting 
down with Saud; the Catholics are shocked 
by the very thought of his sitting down with 
Tito; and wait until you hear the yell that 
will come from the Protestants when, and if, 
he invites Franco. 

These troubles further serve to accentuate 
the great and thorny problems that arise 
from cooperating with those of different 
faiths, and the difficulties of determining 
how far a man approves, encourages and 
abets sin, heresy and opposition by associa- 
tion, for whatever purpose, with the sinner, 
heretic or foreign devil. 

Mayor Wagner of New York implied that 
the President’s invitation to King Saud gave 
so much comfort to his anti-Semitism, anti- 
Catholicism and the slavery in his kingdom 
that hí% great city could have no part of it. 

It is very obvious that the President did 
not feel that way at all. His main preoc- 
cupations these days are peace and contain- 
ment of Soviet expansion. He feels that 
these three men whom he wants to talk with 
this winter can do more for him in the 
attainments of them than anybody else he 
could get. So, though without doubt he 
regrets any condonation of the moral and 
political heresies of these men, he is willing 
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to risk it for what he considers the greater 
good. And if pressed, he could report that 
Mayor Wagner, in carrying out his admin- 
inistrative and political obligation in all 
probability also had to work with men who 
were not without sin of various sorts. He 
could add that when we, were in desperate 
war with the Axis we welcomed Russia with 
all its sins, and now we are equally welcoming 
the alliance with Germany and Japan, with 
all our memories of Malmedy, and the Death 
March of Bataan, 

Far be it for me to bother coming to the 
defense of a Republican for whom I have 
never voted, but this does not seem to me an 
indication that expedience is his only guide 
in high policy, or his judgment that right 
and wrong are merely relative. It is only 
that people who are wrong on some things 
can be right on others and working with 
them for the right does not necessarily con- 
firm them in their wrong nor aid them in 
extending them. And furthermore that 
having nothing to do with those from whom 
we differ, whom we are deeply convinced are 
wrong, is not always and absolutely the way 
to serve truth and right. 

Walls and curtains, Iron Curtains, Bam- 
boo Curtains, Spanish Curtains, American 
Curtains (like our McCarran-Walter Act); 
inquisitions, segregation, nonfraterniza- 
tions, etc., are old techniques for the preser- 
vation of truth and order as we see it, They 
do shut out undesirables, subversives, devi- 
ates, outsiders, and inferior stocks to a 
degree. 

They also prevent, to a degree, contami- 
nation, innovation, curiosity, and skepti- 
cism. But they shut out many things be- 
sides. They shut out charity to begin with, 
and they also shut out the opportunity to 
correct, enlighten, elevate, and convert the 
infidel. And since, as St. Paul says, presum- 
ably even of the faithful, “we see now in a 
manner darkly” those who draw the various 
curtains may even shut out some new 
glimpse of truth vouchsafed to the others 
before themselves. 

No compromise with evil, no communi- 
cation with error, no cooperation with the 
wrongdoer are brave and ringing state- 
ments and they are the safest positions for 
those dedicated to truth and virtue to take. 
But spelling them out in detail is something 
else again. And carrying them out in our 
fluid and pluralistic society with everyone 
we meet, in every phase of life could lead to 
bitterness and division, to fanaticism and 
injustice, and as is possible in the case of 
the President and these very un-American 
fellows he is having to dinner, it could be 
the loss of some service to peace. 

Whatever turmoil the President has stirred 
up for himself, he can take comfort from the 
fact that it was complained of the Lord as 
of himself that he “eats with sinners.” 


Anniversary of Estonian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1957, the 39th anniversary of 
the proclamation of independence of 
the Estonian Republic was celebrated 
throughout the free world. 

Like its Baltic neighbors to the south, 
Latvia and Lithuania, the country of 
Estonia has been held in the grip of 
Communist tyranny ever since 1940, with 
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the exception of a brief period during 
World War II when Soviet tyranny was 
replaced by the Nazi variety. But even 
this grim fact of 17 years of slavery 
under a totalitarian regime, even the un- 
lawful and immoral incorporation of 
these three small countries into the So- 
viet Union, has not destroyed the hope 
of the Estonian people for freedom. 

It is fitting and proper on this anni- 
versary which has such great signifi- 
cance to the people of Estonia to remind 
them that the United States has never 
recognized or admitted the legality of 
their enslavement and still maintains 
diplomatic relations with an Estonian 
Government in exile. It is further fit- 
ting and proper to remind them that the 
United States Government has always 
expressed its hope and its belief in the 
peaceful liberation of all captive peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. Surely the 
powerful combination of our determina- 
tion and the burning desire for inde- 
pendence of the Estonian people them- 
selves will one day bring freedom and 
self-determination to Estonia as it will 
to captive peoples everywhere. It is a 
privilege to salute the people of Es- 
tonian descent everywhere on the 39th 
anniversary of their independence and 
to assure them of my own solemn con- 
viction that the day will soon come when 
their homeland will be freed from the 
chains of the oppressor. 


George Washington’s Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on Thursday, February 21, 
1957, to deliver the following address 
at the annual George Washington's 
Birthday banquet at the George Mason 
Hotel, Alexandria, Va., sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States: 

SPEECH IN OBSERVANCE OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON's BIRTHDAY BEFORE THE VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN Wars, ALEXANDRIA, Va., ON FEB- 
RUARY 21, 1957 
I am greatly honored by the invitation to 

address you in this historic city on the eve 

of George Washington's Birthday. 

Washington belongs to Alexandria as Alex- 
andria belongs to him. M 

At every turn in your city one is reminded 
of George Washington: 

1. As a little boy on his brother Lawrence's 
barge bringing Mount Vernon tobacco to the 
Hunting Creek Warehouse; 

2. On horseback riding to the village of 
Belle Haven; = 

3. As a yo surveyor carryi the chain 
to plot the 2 fia lots. ib; 

George Washington danced at the balls in 
Alexandria, visited the young ladies, drilled 
the militia, launched vessels, engaged work- 
men, and dined in many homes, 

As a citizen of Alexandria he ran for office, 
sat as Justice, sponsored the Friendship Fire 
Co., a free school, the Alexandria Canal, and 
other civic enterprises. 
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He was pewholder of Christ Church, and 
master of the Masonic Lodge, 

George Washington came to Alexandria to 
collect his mall, to cast his ballot, to have 
his silver or his re „to sell 
his tobacco or his wheat, to join the citizenry 
in celebrating Independence. 

His closest friends and daily companions 
were Alexandrians. 

The dwellings, wharves, and warehouses of 
the town, were as famillar to him as his 
Mount Vernon farm. 

In Alexandria Washington took command 
of his first troops. 

From the steps of Gadsby’s tavern he re- 
ceived his last military review. 

An Alexandria doctor closed his eyes, and 
Alexandrians wept as he was carried to his 
last resting place. 

The geographical location of Alexandria, in 
the shadow of our capitol dome, its intimate 
acsociation with the lives of prominent men 
and the numerous historic points of inter- 
est, constitute an ideal climate for my efforts 
this evening—to pay tribute to the father 
of our country. 

The boyhood of Washington was as healthy 
and normal as a Virginia boyhood could be. 
VERY LITTLE STUDY—A GREAT DEAL OF OPEN AIR 

He had, as a matter of fact, only some 
7 or 8 years of formal schooling, but it is 
significant to note that period included an 
excellent grounding in mathematics and sur- 
veying. 

For 4 years, under the hard necessity of 
earning his livelihood, he assisted in plan- 
tation work and took fleld lessons in sur- 
veying. ` 

The private character of George Washing- 

«ton was to a great degree molded by his 
surroundings and the influences to which 
he was exposed, 

Left fatherless at the age of 10 years, he 
fell under the influence of his brother Law- 
rence, his senior by some 14 years. 

Lawrence had received a finished educa- 
tion in Europe. 

The ambitions of young George were stim- 
ulated by the well-bred, graceful, easy, and 
polished manners of his tall and distin- 
guished-looking brother. 

At 17 Washington entered the public serv- 
ice and his life as an official and citizen 
began. 

He was the appointed surveyor of Culpeper 
County. 

During his lifetime, excepting 7 years, he 
was, In some capacity or other, in the public 
service. 

He was surveyor, militiaman on the fron- 
tier, member of the colonial assembly, mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, General of 
the Continental Army, President of the 
United States, and, finally, lieutenant gen- 
eral of the Nation in prospect of European 
war. 

It is the destiny of America that, in periods 
of crisis, we have a vast reservoir of human 
resources from which to draw the leadership 
that sees us through. 8 

In each of the trials that have beset Amer- 
ica’s growth and development the oppor- 
tunity has been there for our form of gov- 
ernment to prove its vitality, its wisdom, its 
greatness. 

As we, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, observe Washington's birth- 
day, it is well for us to pause and recall that 
the Father of our Country in his time also 
faced perplexing and burning problems sim- 
ilar to those which confront us now. 

All of us can profit by emphasizing that in 
those early years enemies both from without 
and from within beset the new Republic. 

Truly, history repeats itself. 

In George Washington's time the power- 
ful nations of the world then stood ready to 
prey on our commerce, to stifle our economic 
growth, and to grab our territory. 
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In a message to both Houses of Congress 
in 1789 Washington pleaded for an “effective 
system for the Militia of the United States.” 

In terms that might well fit our present 
situation, he ssid: “It is unnecessary to 
offer arguments in recommendation of a 
measure on which the honor, safety, and 
well-being of our country so evidently and 
so essentially depend.” 

In those days it was the militia—soldiers 
on foot. 

Today, along with the army, it is the 
navy, the marine corps, and the air force. 

This Nation finds itself in the midst of & 
revolution in military affairs, brought about 
by scientific advances in the development 
of nuclear weapons and means of delivering 
them. 

As the result, the capability to destroy has 
reached unprecedented pro ns. 

This capability to destroy, in my opinion, 
has forced upon the free world and Com- 
munists a nuclear stalemate which in plain 
words means that the free world or Com- 
munists can now accept the hazards of & 
full-scale atomic-hydrogen war. 

From the United States standpoint the 
striking power of the United States Armed 
Forces, joined with those of our allies, and 
enjoying worldwide deployment by air, sea. 
and land around the Soviet perimeter, con- 
stitutes the deterrent element that makes 
the risk of war unacceptable in Soviet calcu- 
lations. 

In addition to the striking power of our 
Armed Forces and allies, designed for an 
atomic-hydrogen war, we must at all times 
maintain an all-around force to handle 
brush fire and local emergencies. 

The striking power of our Armed Forces 
is mainly represented by: 

(a) Increased nuclear firepower. 

(b) Ever-increasing mobility of our three 
armed services. 

(c) New types of aircraft. 

(d) Navy nuclear-powered task force in- 
cluding carriers. 

(e) Smaller and more mobile groups for 
the Army. 

(f) Development of air supply. 

(g) Wide dispersal of alrlelds and supply 


In our laboratories you will find the wes- 
pon of tomorrow with the trend continuing 
toward the guided missile with a nuclear 
warhead which, in the not too distant future, 
will provide the major element of firepower 
for all of our Armed Forces. 

A strong and ready reserve force, designed 
to take its place alongside of the Regulars 
in the maintenance of combat-ready force 
for the present, while developing one to 
face up to defense threats of the future. 

The maintenance at all times of a strong 
and expanding peacetime industrial struc- 
ture, readily convertible to the tasks of 
defense and war, 

In the building of such a force, we very 
definitely must take Into consideration the 
importance of maintaining our economic 
strength at all times. 

Otherwise, as a Nation, we could lose the 
war without military action. 

National unity, so essential today, was of 
equal prominence in the days of George 
Washington—who constantly pleaded for 
unity among his people. p 

Disturbing elements tore our land with 
inward strife. 

State was jealous of State, faith opposed 
faith, and race persecuted race. 

Those were really dark days in the life 
of the infant Nation. 

A great statesman, as well as a great gen- 
eral, Washington realized that the young 
Nation could grow in strength and take its 
place among the other nations only if in- 
tolerance and bigotry were conquered. ` 

He feared what was happening, therefore 
he admonished his countrymen, 
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- He pointed out how small are the differ- 
ences that form the basis for misunderstand- 
ings and conflict, 

He emphasized that love and pride of 
Country must rise above selfish personal 
interests, 

Today we realize that there are those na- 
tions in the world that are jealous of 

erica's greatness. 

In addition, they are fearful of our ef- 
forts to build a God-worshipping world. A 
World wherein freedom and happiness shall 
Prevall for all mankind. 

Our first President, I feel sure, would have 

elated at this convincing evidence of 
gur belief in his concept of the principles 
upon which our country is built. 

If George Washington could step out of 
the pages of history tonight, I am confident 
he would repeat what he asserted in the 

gung, creative days of our Republic, as 
he fought to create the civil and religious 
Uberties of the American people. 

To the United Baptist Churches in Vir- 

and other Protestants, George Wash- 

m wrote: “Every man ought to be pro- 
in worshipping the deity according to 
the dictates of his own conscience.” 

To the Catholics in the United States he 
Wrote in 1789: 

“I hope ever to see America among the 
foremost nations in examples of justice and 
Uberality. 

“And I presume that your fellow citizens 
Will not forget the patriotic part which you 

in the establishment of their Govern- 
ment.“ 

To a Hebrew congregation in Rhode Island, 
he said: 

“All, possess alike, liberty of conscience. 

e Government of the United States 
Rives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution 
no assistance.” 

Yes; we Americans do possess this precious 

tage that now unites us, a legacy that 
transcends any political, religious, or eco- 
diference. 

Our heritage secures to us the ideals that 

d has longed and searched for since 
the dawn of time. 

one approaches our Nation’s Capital 
trom the South, driving through Alexandria, 
the George Washington Masonic Memorial, 
Teminds us of his Masonic activity in the 
Masonic Lodge of this city. 

But George Washington was not great 

* he was a Mason. 5 25 

or was he great because he was m 
Virginia, 

He possessed natural gifts and rare quali- 
am of mind that enabled him to success- 
Ully meet and gain the esteem of the most 

ed diplomats of the Old World. 

He was a man of magnificent presence. 

He impressed all with respect and admira- 
nan. not only because ot his excellent qual- 
ties, but on account of his unerring judg- 

t, strong appreciation, and consideration 
ot the rights of others. 
ù He was not gifted with what we might term 
uence,” yet because of his honesty ot 
his both of heart and mind, he inspired 
hearers with that confidence that carries 
With it conviction. 

When we survey other characters in the 
american military and political field in the 
= quarter of the 18th century, we look in 

ain for anyone with Washington's unique 
Combination of qualities and abilities to 
t our country’s need. 
It is true that Washington was surpassed 
Others in various ways: 

Patrick Henry was more eloquent. 

Jefferson was a greater political theorist. 

3 Paine a more ready writer, and 

ve 
K General Green à more 
woe it is certain that no one had the com- 
tion of qualities which made Washing- 
the È 
e “Father of His Country.” 
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Someone has suggested that Washington 
became commander in chief of the Con- 
tinental Army and first President of the 
United States merely through chance. 

Such critics cite as examples his military 
experience in the French and Indian War 
and his financial independence obtained by 
a fortunate marriage. 

But when in a nation-forming and world- 
changing crisis the one prepared leader ap- 
pears, is it not more reverent to keep still 
about the wheel of fortune and acknowl- 
edge the working of divine providence? 

The world needed America, America needed 
Washington, and he was prepared. God saw 
to that. 

Washington's public service falls into four 
parts: 

(a) The first was his work for Virginia, 
mainly preceding and during the French and 
Indian war, and it was preparatory to his 
greater accomplishments as our Founding 
Father. 

(b) His second great service was as com- 
mander in chief of the Continental Army. 

Here the value of his personality is most 
plainly manifest. 

When Congress was well-nigh powerless to 
furnish money or supplies, when jealously, 
slander, and treachery were abounding and 
when trusted leaders proved traitors, Wash- 
ington would not quit. 

His persistent courage, his bravery, his 
poise, his unselfishness, and his deep sense 
of justice held together the tattered rem- 
nants of a hungry army. 

A man of less character would have been 
disgusted, disgruntled, and discouraged. 

He would have sent his resignation to 
Congress the first time that Gen. Charles Lee 
(no relation to any Virginian) misbehaved. 

But not George Washington. 

The Father of Our Country might have 
tried to make himself king. 

Others have done it with less occasion. 

But when his unpaid troops at the close 
of the war were ready to use military power 
on the Congress to enforce their rights, 
Washington persuaded them, with pleading 
eloquence, to preserve the civil authority 
and abide respectfully by the decisions of the 
Congress. 

He assured them that he would use his in- 
fluence to get just pay for them. 

(c) Washington's third contribution was 
in connection with the Constitutional Con- 
vention, where he presided from May 25 to 
September 17, 1787. 

He was a natural-born President. 

He was by instinct and by training an ad- 
ministrator. 

In the Virgina House of Burgesses, where 
Washington served for years in its colorful 
sessions, he had very little to say. 

He shunned the free-for-all debates en- 
joyed by Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick 
Henry. 

On the other hand, with Washington in 
the chair he was right at home. 

Whether directing his servants at Mount 
Vernon, an army in the field, or a dead- 
locked constitutional convention, he had an 
instinct for avoiding rashness and for get- 
ting the right thing done. 

And so, as chairman, he is said to have 
admonished the delegates as they began 
their task in these words: 

“Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair. 

“The event is in the hand of God.” 

And, as chairman, he signed that great 
document, the Constitution of the United 
States, which Gladstone said was “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

But signing the Constitution was one 
thing and its adoption by the States was 
another. 

The sentiment in Virginia was closely di- 
vided, and without Virginia there could be 
no Union. 
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Washington, with his thorough knowledge 
of the Convention debates, threw his in- 
fluence strongly in favor of adopting the 
Constitution and was without doubt re- 
sponsible for the happy outcome. 

This is George Washington, our Founding 
Father. 

(d) It is little wonder Washington was 
chosen our first President. 

This was his fourth great public service. 

With no precedent to guide him he had 
to depend largely and often upon his deep 
sense of propriety as to how a President of 
the United States should act. 

He acted like the gentleman and citizen of 
Alexandria that he was and set a worthy 
example for a long line of notable successors. 

Washington was no infallible prophet. 

He did not claim to be one. 

He did not foresee the development of 
political parties in our country. 

Neither did he know that within a century 
and a half one could travel from New York 
to London more quickly than he in his day 
could go from Alexandria to Philadelphia. 

Yet even with his necessarily limited vision 
Washington enunciated some great principles 
of government when he said: 

“My politics are plain and simple. 

“I think every nation has a right to estab- 
lish that form of government under which 
it conceives-it may live most happy; provided 
it infracts no right, or is not dangerous to 
others; and that no governments ought to 
interfere with the internal concerns of an- 
other, except for the security of what is due 
to themselves.“ 

The fame of George Washington stands 
apart from every other figure in history. 

In conclusion, as we commemorate his 
birthday on this occasion, let us hold high 
the faith in America, which he bequeathed 
to us, and which the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States have constantly 
helped to preserve. 

Yes; let us move forward through peace 
to preserve George Washington's ideals for 
all future generations. 


Inventory at 63 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith the remarks of the Reverend 
James H. Strayer, of Calvary Methodist 
Church, in San Jose, Calif., with respect 
to his 63d birthday. I feel that the arti- 
cle entitled “Inventory at 63” might be 
helpful if considered by every Member of 
this very busy Congress: 

INVENTORY aT 63 

Next Sunday I plan to celebrate my 634 
birthday. If my plans culminate properly 
> hope ag pronen. h a sermon on: “If I Were 

oung.“ ways easy to s on the 
shortcomings of youth since I 8 not pass 
that way again. 

The year of my birth is contemporary 
with Coxy's army marching on the Capital. 
Neither of us succeeded well judging from 
an economic slide-rule scale. So far my 
business of living leaves me with a 60-per- 
cent heart, 90-percent vision, 85-percent 
hearing, and 90-percent? pedal digits since 
stumbling over the bathroom scales. 


3 Statistics based on personal guessometer, 
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Spiritually it seems I am more sympathetic 
with the unfortunate—which comprises most 
of whom I know. No longer am I interested 
in perfectionism in my fellow man since I 
care more and more for fellowship. One 
can't have both. The behavior pattern of 
people is of more concern than their oral 
expression. Iam more certain that the world 
will go on with or without me although 
there is a constant interest in my being a 
part of it. I am learning to accept the limi- 
tations of increasing age without worrying 
about earning my salary. My value in my 
work is not measured by how much I do as 
in doing what is really important. I try to 
strike only when the iron is hot instead of 
banging away on cold metal. I envy no man 
his job, his success and with reasonable limi- 
tations, his material security, I have learned 
to believe my beliefs and doubt my doubts 
assuming that God loves honesty. 

Professionally I try not to play a role that 
could not be acted in Bermuda shorts as well 
as in ornate flowing robes. I try to have the 
same estimate of my race, color, religion, and 
politics as I would have others estimate 
theirs. I have no desire to persecute nor be 
persecuted. 

I have no interest in a morality not based 
on truth. The world has yet to build a 
moral culture where the brute facts of life 
are the foundation stones. 

What joys and satisfactions come to me, 
and they are many, are due not to my own 
attainments so much as the good will of my 
fellow men. Beginning with my own fireside 
and broadening out through my church, com- 
munity, and nation, there are compensations 
in living beyond description. 

What is my wish for the world? Well, 
stripped of all nonessentials I think more 
than anything else the world needs a good 
night's rest. 


The National Guard Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include enrolled Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 5, as the same was 
adopted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the 26th Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma: 

Senate Concurrent. Resolution 5 


Concurrent resolution relating to certain 
statements made by Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense; requesting said 
Charles E. Wilson to reconsider said state- 
ments in the light of certain factual in- 

. formation and to determine whether a re- 
traction should not be made; directing that 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Secretary 
of Defense Wilson and to each member of 
the Oklahoma congressional delegation 
Whereas on January 28, 1957, there was re- 

leased to the press, radio, and television me- 
diums of the Nation a statement by Charles 

E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, that “a sort 

of scandal * * * a draft-dodging business" 

developed in National Guard enlistments 
during the Korean military conflict; and 

Whereas the National Guard has the long- 
est continuous history of any military organi- 
gation in the United States of America; and 

Whereas the basic concept of national de- 
tense is a small Regular force complemented 
by a large Reserve”; and 
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Whereas this basic military concept has 
been tested and proven successful in many 
wars, most recently in World War II and 
during the Korean conflict; and 

Whereas Congress by its official action re- 
garding military service did authorize certain 
services in the National Guard of the United 
States and in the United States Army as a 
means of fulfilling military requirements; 
and 

Whereas the State of Oklahoma is proud 
of the record and achievements of the Na- 
tional Guard units of this Nation, and is 
especially proud of the record and achieve- 
ments of the 45th Infantry Division, a Na- 
tional Guard Division composed exclusively 
of Oklahomans; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma desires to call to the attention of 
the Secretary of Defense and to the people of 
this State and of.the Nation the sterling 
record of the 45th Infantry Division; and 

Whereas it is the feeling of this 26th legis- 
lature and of the people of Oklahoma that it 
is grossly unfair for the Secretary of Defense 
to urge. on the one hand, the enlistment of 
youth in the National Guard program as 
authorized by law and, on the other hand, 
following such enlistments in good faith by 
youths thus encouraged, to denounce such 
youths as draft dodgers; and 

Whereas it is the further feeling of this 
26th legislature and of the people of Okla- 
homa that the reputation of the 45th Infan- 
try Division, and other National Guard divi- 
sions, has been done severe harm as a result 
of the above-quoted statement, and that 
such statement constitutes a gross and un- 
warranted insult to Oklahoma National 
Guard men and to those of other States, 
especially those who served during the Ko- 
rean conflict; and 

Whereas it is inconceivable that such a 
statement could be made, except in the heat 
of anger, or without proper reflection and 
due consideration of the history of such 
divisions as Oklahoma's 45th Infantry Divi- 
sion and others which have distinguished 
themselves in the defense of this Nation; and 

Whereas this Oklahoma Legislature and 
the people of the State have awaited a re- 
traction by the Secretary of Defense, but, 
instead, said Secretary has reiterated and 
expanded his initial statement: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 26th Legisla- 
ture oj the State of Oklahoma (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein): 

Secrion 1. The Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma respectfully requests that Charles 
E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, reconsider 
His statements in the light of the above facts 
and determine whether a retraction of said 
statement should not be made, especially as 
it relates to National Guard divisions, bear- 
ing in mind that the several National Guard 
divisions did not enact such legislation but 
acted faithfully In compliance therewith in 
all particulars. 

Sec, 2. Be it further resolved, a copy of 
this resolution be made a part of the per- 
manent journals of this 26th legislature, and 
that duly authenticated copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Fresident of the United States, Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense, and to each 
member of the Oklahoma congressional dele- 
gation. 

Adopted by the senate the 30th day of 
January 1957. 

FRANK MAHAN, 
Acting President of the Senate. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 13th day of February 1957. 

B. E. HARKEY, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

CERTIFICATION 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
County of Oklahoma, ss: 

I, Leo Winters, secretary of the Senate of 
the State of Oklahoma, do hereby certify 
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that the above and foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of Enrolled Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 5 as the same was adopted by 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the 26th Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa, the original hereof being on file in the 
office of the secretary of state of the State 
of Oklahoma. 

Witness my hand and the seal of my office 
at the State capitol this 19th day of February 
1957. 

[ SEAL] LEO WINTERS, 
Secretary oj the Senate. 


Sanctions Against Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past week the Israeli-Egyptian conflict 
has reached a new stage of crisis, The 
United Nations called for the withdrawal 
of Israeli forces from the Gaza Strip 
Sharm el Sheikh, the strategically im- 
portant area along the Gulf of Aqaba. 
This Israel refused to do until it 
ironclad guaranties that both areas 
would not be used by Egypt to stage fu- 
ture attacks. Pending in the United 
Nations General Assembly is a resolution 
calling for sanctions against Israel. 

At first our Government had not en- 
tirely clarified its position on the issue 
of sanctions. It apparently took the po- 
sition that some pressure ought to be 


- exerted by the United Nations upon 


Israel. On February 26, however, the 
press reported that the Government was 
prepared to submit a resolution to the 
General Assembly which would call for 
the United Nations control of the Gaza 
and Aqaba areas but would omit any 
mention of sanctions. 

In many respects the initial position 
taken by our Government was somewhat 
precipitate: No doubt it had reasons 
for this action; but the issue at stake 
goes far beyond the question of Israeli- 
American relations: It vitally concerns 
our relations with the entire Middle 
East. 

In this complex of international poli- 
tics our guide should be to seek justice 
and accomplish the objectives of our pol- 
icy interests. The question is, Can jus- 
tice and our enlightened self-interest be 
achieved by imposing sanctions on 
Israel? I think not. I welcome, there- 
fore, the change of mood in our Govern- 
ment on this question. More than any 
other nation, Israel depends upon the 
United States for its economic suste- 
mance. Were we to cut off all economic 
ties with Israel, that small democrati¢ 
nation would be perceptibly weakened 
and clearly placed in an indefensible po- 
sition. Certainly a course of action 
which would bring about such results 
would not be just. Nor would our best 
interests be served. Egypt is not without 
guilt in this present crisis. Indeed, it was 
the uncompromising hatred that Egypt 
so often voiced for Israel and the con- 
tinued Egyptian threats to eradicate 
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el from the face of the globe that was 
root cause of the crisis. And while 
1 erica would not wish to reward Israel 
or her action, certainly it would not 
Want to whet the Arab appetite for con- 
5 by a move which would inevitably 
; Vite an attack on a economically weak- 
Ned Israel. 
s The solution to this highly complex 
thee is difficult. The world has had 
a Seemingly insoluble problem for over 
decade, and the prospects are still not 
t for reaching a reasonable agree- 
Pay t. However, sanctions against Israel 
Not the answer. A just solution would 
to require concrete guaranties to 
Pe that once withdrawal from the 
10 uted areas was effected, Egypt would 
e them to stage attacks on Israeli 
tory and shipping. 
mad addition, every effort should be 
Anal to persuade Egypt to permit the 
Clearing of the Suez Canal and to 
Marv a form of control of the canal 
e would be consistent with both Egyp- 
of national interests and the interests 
look other nations of the world which 
On, upon the canal as a vital waterway. 
Mate Success has been achieved in these 
ren ers all energies should then be di- 
ted toward building a broader Arab- 
Israeli understanding. 
ern erica has entered the Middle East- 
t Political arena in full force. Let our 
GE both physical and moral, continue 
applied to serve the ends of justice, 
Well as our own enlightened national 
dterest, constructively at all times. 
ons, gentlemen, are neither con- 


tive nor do they serve our interests. 


Your Congressman Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


bat. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Ri © granted, I herewith insert in the 
Fe My address delivered Saturday, 
OeTwArY 23, over Radio Station WHK, 
80 eland, on the regular weekly program 
abucted by WHK Radio Station to en- 
€ the Congressmen from the Greater 
tron ot area to offer regular reports 
This Washington to their constituents. 
Program is known as Your Con- 
eman Speaks and my address fol- 


ats is my first report from Washington 
last July when Congress adjourned. 
85th tely upon the convening of the 
the we were confronted with what 
Inyo p eet administration called an issue 
been, ba Mar or peace. This has more lately 
ed the Eisen 
Middle East. ower doctrine for the 


— was warned by the President and 
ado etary of State that unless Congress 
Rina? & resolution making clear to the 
Preven, that the United States intended to 
fluence; Urther infiltration of Russian in- 
would in the Middle East area, the Russians 
Very then engage in actions which might 

Well bring about World War III. This 
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has been the overriding issue in Congress 
since the day it convened, 

During debate on the floor of the House, I 
expressed very serious misgivings and grave 
reservations about the Eisenhower resolu- 
tion. In the first. place, the resolution was 
very limited in that it suggested opposition 
only to internationa communism. The clear 
inference was that national communism was 
acceptable to the administration. I expressed 
concern that the loose wording of the Eisen- 
hower resolution would make it possible for 
the Communist dictator Tito to infiltrate the 
Middle East with his brand of communism 
and that the administration would not be 
empowered to stop him. Upon questioning 
during the debate, I was assured that the 
Elsenhower resolution did not intend to do 
this despite its faulty language. The second 
concern I expressed was that if Congress 
did pass the Elsenhower resolution we would, 
in fact, be endorsing support for what Sec- 
retary Dulles has fanatically defended as 
national communism or independent com- 
munism. I raised this question in the 
House because for many months I have been 
concerned with the lack of understanding 
shown by Secretary Dulles of the latest 
Kremlin tactical maneuver to confuse the 
leaders of the free world on the basic ques- 
tion of communism. To those people who 
have been compelled to live under the 
tyranny of communism, there is absolutely 
no difference between the two brands and it 
is obvious that the Russians have merely in- 
vented the slogan of so-called national com- 
munism as a device for confusing gullible 
people throughout the world. Again I re- 
ceived assurance that in voting for the pro- 
posed Elsenhower resolution, I would not be 
endorsing the devotion of Secretary Dulles to 
the misguided notion that we can defeat the 
Communist conspiracy by splitting its camp 
into various so-called national or independ- 
ent segments. 

It was only after receiving assurances on 
the floor of Congress on these vital points 
that I voted for the resolution. By this 
process I removed any doubt on these two 
critical points as to the intention of Con- 
gress with respect to the Elsenhower resolu- 
tion, I shall keep a close watch on develop- 
ments to make certain that the Eisenhower 
administration does not yiolate the spirit of 
the resolution or the intent of Congress. 

Upon conclusion of Senate hearings, the 
resolution was amended to make it clear be- 
yond any doubt that we are prepared to use 
force if the Russians move into the Middle 
East. 

While Congress has been giving very care- 
Tul study to the proposed Eisenhower doc- 
trine for the Middle East, Secretary of State 
Dulles suddenly and unexpectedly proposed 
that sanctions be imposed upon Israel unless 
it abided by a United Nations resolution call- 
ing for the withdrawal of the Israeli troops 
from the Gaza strip. The new Dulles pro- 
posal for sanctions against Israel raises a 
series of very pertinent questions which ap- 
parently had not occurred to the Secretary 
of State or his advisers in the Department of 
State. Those questions are 

Pirst, how could we recommend to the 
United Nations that sanctions be imposed 
against Israel for noncompliance with a 
United Nations resolution when we have 
made no effort to impose sanctions upon the 
most infamous r, the Soviet Union, 
for its failure to comply with a United Na- 
tions resolution passed last December, call- 
ing for the removal of all Red army troops 
from Hungary. In this connection it will 
be recalled that after the Hungarian freedom 
fighters had driven the Russians out of Bu- 
dapest and had won 4 historic days of 
freedom and independence, the Red army re- 
invaded Hungary in the early morning hours 
of November 4, At the very time the Red 
army had reentered Hungary with 5,000 
tanks, 200,000 reinforcements of infantrymen 
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and supported by a major effort of the Rus- 
sian Air Force, the Russian representative in 
the United Nations, then meeting in emer- 
gency session, was assuring all the United 
Nations delegates that the Russian troops 
were withdrawing and there was no cause for 
the United Nations to be concerned with de- 
velopments in Hungary. A few hours later, 
when the cruel and shocking truth of the 
Russian slaughter of the Hungarian patriots 
was made known to the free world, public 
indignation reached the point where forth- 
with and decisive action by the United Na- 
tions appeared necessary for the survival of 
the United Nations itself. This caused the 
United Nations General Assembly eventually 
to pass a resolution demanding the with- 
drawal of all Russian troops from Hungary, 
a resolution which the Russians and their 
satellites voted against and which, up until 
today, the Russians have refused to recog- 
nize 


It would be a violation of all that is just 
and decent if we, as a nation, were to sup- 
port any resolution imposing sanctions 
against Israel unless equal sanctions were 
simultaneously voted against the Russian 
Communists, There is firm support for this 
position among all people who seek a just 
and lasting peace, and the prevention of 
world war III. 5 i 

The second pertinent question raised by 
the Dulles proposal to apply sanctions oniy 
against little Israel is whether our current 
foreign policy is based upon the notion that 
we should punish little nations when they 
stand up for principle. It is Important that 
the American people remember that Israel 
has taken a public stand against the Russian 
Comumunists and has pledged itself to fight 
against any Russian maneuvers in the Mid- 
east area. Has Colonel Nasser, the Egyptian 
leader, given similar assurances to our Gov- 
ernment? The answer is “No.” The record 
shows that Colonel Nasser has been receiy- 
ing military assistance and economic aid 
from the Russian Communists. Before the 
conflict in the Middle East broke out, it was 
a known fact among competent newspaper- 
men—but apparently not to the Central In- 
telligence Agency of our Government—that 
there were over 5,000 so-called Russian tech- 
niclans on Egyptian soll, who in fact were 
Russian military officers, jet pilots, and Rus- 
sian secret-police operatives. It is also in- 
teresting to note that the Israeli troops cap- 
tured a stockpile of 1 million Russian-made 
army blankets in the first days of the con- 
fiict—which indicates the number of so- 
called volunteers the Russians intended to 
parachute into Egypt. On the record, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it would be 
national folly to put any dependence upon 
Colonel Nasser. He has collaborated with 
the Russian Communists and betrayed his 
own people. 

Congress now has been called upon to co- 
operate with the administration by simply 
putting a rubber stamp on Mr, Dulles’ pro- 
posals. We should not depart from our time- 
honored position as protector of the smaller 
and persecuted nations, We should not de- 
part from the principle of equal treatment 
Tor all nations, large and small. We Demo- 
crats stand ready to give full cooperation to 
the Eisenhower administration in meeting 
any and all situations which in any way 
threaten the safety, progress, and security 
of the American people. We are prepared to 
take an active part in the formulation of 
foreign policy, We are prepared to help the 
administration out of its present confused 
Position, but we must be in on all phases of 
planning the rescue. 

It is regrettable that our Government took 
only half-hearted action in connection with 
the Hungarian revolution and the heroic 
effort of the Hungarfan people to throw the 
Russian Communists out of their beloved 
homeland. If the courage of the Eisenhower 
administration in facing up to this matter 
was one-half that of the brave little chil- 


dren of Hungary, the.conspiracy of com- 
munism would be in its death throes and 
we would be on the way to lifting the terrible 
burden of taxation from the backs of the 
American people. 

It will be to our everlasting discredit if we, 
as a nation, fail to take action in support of 
the cause of Hungarian freedom and national 
independence, It is not too late for us to 
take action. Popular public opinion can 
force the Eisenhower administration to call 
for the expulsion of the Russians from 
the United Nations unless they get out of 
Hungary. 


Remove Political Restrictions on Govern- 
ment Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill which calls for the re- 
moval or elimination of certain restric- 
tions imposed on the political activities 
of officers and employees of the Federal 
and State Governments under Public 
Law 252 of the 76th Congress, This is 
the law which is commonly referred to 
as the Hatch Act, passed by Congress in 
1939. 

It is my firm conviction that under this 
act the civil-seryice employees of our 
Federal and State Governments are rele- 
gated to a position of second-class citi- 
zens. I do not believe that this was the 
original intention of the sponsors of that 
act when it was enacted some 16 or 17 
years ago. Nor do I think that the asser- 
tion of political privileges can be denied 
under the United States Constitution to 
a large segment of our population simply 
because they happen to be Government 
employees. 

Political freedom and the freedom of 
expression should be granted on the same 
scale to Government employees as to 
all citizens of this Nation. Federal or 
State employment should not in itself 
become a means of depriving American 
citizens of rights guaranteed them in the 
Constitution, These people are entitled 

-to express their views and opinions on 
political parties and candidates, regard- 
less of their employment. 

For this reason, I believe it is high time 
to ease such restrictions imposed on civil- 
service workers and that we extend to 
them the same privileges of participat- 
ing in the political life of the country as 
all others enjoy. Originally, the Hatch 
Act was intended to curb unorthodox and 
pernicious political activities on the part 
of certain individuals or groups, who 
abused these privileges. It was not in- 
tended to punish all civil-service em- 
ployees and to deprive them of the full 
benefits of citizenship. In the long run, 
our country will be the loser and our 
democratic processes will suffer if we 
continue to deny such rights to several 
million of our citizens, who are among 
the most loyal and most patriotic, 

My bill simply seeks to remove the re- 
striction contained in the Hatch Act 
which forbids any officer or employee in 
the executive branch of the Federal Goy- 
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ernment from taking any active part in 
political management or political ‘cam- 
paigns. It also seeks to remove the same 
restriction with respect to officials and 
employees of any State or local agency 
whose principal employment is in con- 
nection with any activity which is 
financed by loans or grants made by the 
Federal Government or its agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, our country is regarded 


‘as the moral leader and moral spokes- 


man of the free nations of the world. As 
such, it does not befit the United States 
to deny basic rights and to discriminate 
against many of its citizens merely be- 
cause they are employed by the Federal 
or State Governments. Government em- 
ployment should be a badge of honor, 
not a status of second-class citizenship. 


Chamber of Commerce Pays Tribute to 
the Cooper Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the East Side News, a 
publication circulated in the 19th Con- 
gressional District of New York. Cooper 
Union, as it is better known in New York 
City, or to use its proper name, the 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, last week celebrated the 
100th anniversary of its first charter. 
It is an institution well known and most 
beloved by the people of New York and 
one which we hope will continue to func- 
tion for many years to come: 

From the East Side News, New York, N. Y., 
of February 23, 1957 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Pars TRIBUTE TO THE 
COOPER UNION 

A demonstration of mutual respect be- 
tween the Cooper Union and its East Side 
neighborhood was a feature of the student- 
staf convocation, held last week in observ- 
ance of Peter Cooper's birthday and the 100th 
anniversary of the Cooper Union's first 
charter. 

The East Side Chamber of Commerce, with 
which the administration has long main- 
tained a friendly relationship, presented to 
the Cooper Union at that time a congratu- 
latory resolution. In behalf of the chamber, 
David I. Kaplan, president, presented to Dr. 
Edwin S. Burdell, president of the Cooper 
Union a framed manuscript, hand-lettered 
in color on parchment, The resolution reads 
as follows: 

“Whereas the Cooper Union for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art is situated on 
the lower East Side of the city of New York, 
where for 100 years it has welcomed count- 
less students seeking knowledge and en- 
lightenment in the arts and sciences, and by 
reason thereof has become their alma mater, 
and whose fame as an institution of higher 
learning has spread throughout the civilized 
world; and 

“Whereas Cooper Union, as we lovingly 
call it, is celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of the granting of its original charter by the 
legislature of the State of New York to the 
immortal Peter Cooper: Be it unanimously 

"Resolved, That the East Side Chamber of 


Commerce offers its homage to its Ulustrious _ 


February 27 


neighbor, felicitates it on its centennial, and 
extends to its officers, directors, faculty, ~~ 
students heartfelt wishes for many years 
continued dedicated service to our elt). 
State, and Nation.” 


Attitude of Jewish Citizens of America 
Regarding the Gaza Strip 


EXTENSION OF 'REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT IVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker. | 
am gratified to have this opportunity 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL 51 
copies of letters dated February 25, 198! 
addressed to the Honorable David os 
Gurion. Prime Minister of Israel, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, signed 
by Dr. Eugene H. Lehman, president b 
Monmouth College in West Long Brant = 
N.J. Dr, Lehman is a former instructos 
of Biblical literature at Yale Universi 
and, therefore, speaks with authority 
a subject he knows something about. A 
think his views as expressed to Preside?” 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Be?) 
Gurion are well worth reading of $ 
think they aid in the clarification The 
very much befuddled situation. 
letters follow: 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, 957. 

West Long Branch, N. J., February 25, 1 

The President, Dwicur D. ErseNHOWE®, 
Washington, D., C. of 5 
Sm; You will find enclosed a copy, sent 

letter under date of February 25 which 
to Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion. parti 
I was prompted to send this letter o ao- 
because I know you desire to become me 


quainted with the attitude of at 1 ref“ 
of the Jewish citizens of America with For 
erence to the withdrawal of the f the 


Israel from the Gaza strip and from 
Gulf of Aqaba. nt 
With reference to the charge broug erect 
against you by your opponents to the 
that you are following one moral pinta 
against strong Russia and the opposite Ergel, 
ciple against the comparatively weak ors” 
there are, of course, several effective 
ments you can make in reply. 

I will here limit myself to mere 
them; namely, a resolution has already um- 
introduced into the United Nations against 
mending the application of sanctions you 
Israel. If that resolution is adopted: J, 
apparently intend to comply with pA into 
similar resolution should be introdu appli 
the United Nations recommending the jf that 
cation of sanctions against Russia and you 
resolution should be adopted I assume vere 
will, likewise, comply with it. Hence © nat 
is no validity whatsoever in the charge pies 
you are following one set of moral priguns® 
against Israel and a different set 
Russia, a 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours faithfully, k 
EUGENE K. LEHMAN, president 


iy one Of 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, J. 
West Long Branch, ae 1957 


February 25, 
The Honorable Davin eee TEST, 
Jerusalem, h Times 


Your ExceLLENCY: In the New Yor ted * 
for February 22, 1957, you are dutne fel, 
having addressed the Kenesset in of the 
lowing words: "These principles ( w 
prophets of Israel) are no less 


1957 


Us than tå any other people.“ These words 
imply that the State of Israel is founded on 
Principles enunciated by our prophets. 
&m a former instructor in Biblical liter- 
ature at Yale University. I have, therefore, 
© a fairly careful study of both the 
ty element and also of the prophetic 
ent in the Old Testament. These two 
ts were in constant and bitter conflict 
With each other throughout the entire Bib- 
Ucal days. Indeed, the conflict has contin- 
8 almost uninterruptedly and with equal 
tterness throughout Israel's long history 
even to the present time. 
ph © fundamental principle of the pro- 
etic element is this: that the kings should 
m d up a strong civil and political state 
to by a large army, The priests were 
Play an important part in this state. 
pane fundamental principle of the pro- 
hetic element is this: that the people 
— build up a purely ethical and uni- 
det religion. Whenever a dispute arose 
ween the military state and the ethical 
oy m the priests invariably sought to 
m row the state and to perpetuate the 
igion, 


toche Present State of Israel is, therefore, 
Sole} not on the prophetic element, but 
Tes, on the priestly element in the Old 
Dresen nt. The aggressive action of the 
tion t State of Israel is in direct opposi- 
Propra, the fundamental teachings of the 
alive >» If Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah were 
such, O4#Y, not one of them would support 
agaia stile action as you recently took 
and  Esypt. May I, therefore, as a Jew 
rel, a former instructor in the prophetic 
— ot Israel in one of America’s lead- 
Bly wi versities, strongly urge you to com- 
by th the frequent requests made to you 
dent S ent Eisenhower. It is our Presi- 
Ciples ho is basing his action on the prin- 
basin Of the prophets. It is you who is 
Priest Jour action on the teachings of the 


Yours faithfully, 
Evucene H. LEHMAN, President. 


Max Abelman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
W THe oben pee 8 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


leay,’,“NFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
fuser, p extend my remarks, I wish to 


abo to the Recorp a brief article 
dopat Marne “good-will ambassa- 


aa Abelman. The article was 
American p =e New York Journal- 

» Sunday, Febru 17, 1957, 
“nd reads as follows: aki 


M at 70, STILL Heirs CHARITY 
“Brook Fur man, Officially designated as 
Celebrated ambassador of good will,” just 
Piso. — his 70th birtndag with a capital 
tration tbush, fund raising, and the Fed- 

hes Jewish Philanthropies. 
the final ot hand recently to participate in 
to heip Pelee ere den telephone marathon 
member $18,100,000 for federation's 116- 


agencies. 
beaaquan from Brooklyn to federation 
tan, Where p. 130 East 59th Street, Manhat- 
Neg e manned one of the 40 tele- 
butions tiled to call in pledges and con- 
turname aud man truly ved up to his 
man“ as and proved himself to be an “able 
Pins Of the most persuasive fund 
federation history. 
LONGTIME HELPER 


federation campaign goal did not per- 
+ Who has devoted 50 years to 


tury 
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fund raising for good causes in general, and 
the federation’s institutions in particular. 

Twenty years ago, when the Jewish Fed- 
eration of Brooklyn Charities merged with 
the New York federation, Abelman had 
already established himself in the Brooklyn 
picture, both as an administrator and fund 
raiser. 

He was called in by the late Felix M. War- 
burg, who was first president of the newly 
formed Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
of New York, to help in its organization and 
fund raising. 

PROLIFIC NIGHT 


Abelman had made a reputation by net- 
ting $1 million in pledges in one night for 
the Brooklyn federation along with Fritz 
Kreisler, the prominent violinist. 

According to Brooklyn records, Abelman 
has raised more than $100 million in the 
borough during the past 50 years. At one 
event he organized for 44 banking institu- 
tions at the Brooklyn Academy of Music dur- 
ing a Liberty Bond drive, he chalked up a 
collection of $43,900,000 in Government 
bonds in one evening by staging a tableau 
and having the leading opera stars and cele- 
brities of that era sell kisses for a good cause. 

A grandfather of two, Abelman made a 
resolution on his 70th birthday to pass on 
his tradition of tolerance and philanthropy 
“even unto the third generation.” He wants 
to continue being active in Brooklyn and in 
federation, 


Teen-agers Form Council To Help Solve 
Vital Community Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the East Side News, 
a publication with wide circulation in 
the 19th Congressional District of New 
York. This district is a rather hetero- 
geneous one with a population repre- 
senting all parts of the world. It is 
heart-warming to know that when so 
much is being heard of juvenile delin- 
quency and discrimmation that this 
group of teen-agers has the foresight 
to make their own neighborhood a better 
place in which to live. This group will 
visit Washington in the early part of 
March to see for themselves how the 
Congress of the United States functions, 
I look forward to their visit and to the 
opportunity to acquaint them with their 
Nation's Capitol: 

[From the East Side News of New York, N. Y., 
of January 14, 1958 
Tern-Acers Form COUNCIL HERE To HELP 

SOLVE VITAL COMMUNITY PROBLEMS—GRANT 

TO New York UnNiversiry Makes CON- 

STRUCTIVE PROGRAM POSSIBLE 

The Lower East Side is one of the fortunate 
Manhattan areas whose teen-agers spend 
their leisure planning ways to help make 
their community a better place in which 
to live. 

Twenty-one boys and girls between the 
ages of 15 and 17, Negro and white young- 
sters, including those of Puerto Rican ex- 
traction, this week launched a campaign 
to organize all of the neighborhood's teen- 
agers into a youth council that would under- 
take a constructive community program. 

The 21 potential charter members of th 
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council now belong to the New York Uni- 
versity Social Club, which meets weekly at 
either St. Augustine's or St. Christopher's 
Chapel. Their adviser is Mrs. Shirley Jones, 
of 575 Grand Street, an New York University 
graduate student who is a leader in the 
university's current civic youth council 


rogram. 

The goal of the overall New York Univer- 
sity project, which includes a professional 
study and evaluation of organized youth 
groups in various sections of the city, is to 
help New York's teen-agers develop an inter- 
est in civic problems. The program was 
made possible by a grant of four Richard 
Welling Fellowships from the National Self- 
Government Committee. 

Mrs. Jones, who holds one of the fellow- 
ships, selected the Lower East Side because 
she and her husband, Sande, have been 
associated for some time with programs of 
leadership for the youth of St. Augustine’s 
Chapel. The Reverend Kilmer C. Meyers, 
of St. Augustine’s, and Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
work with the teen-agers primarily on an 
auxiliary and advisory basis. 

The 21 young people organized their New 
York University Social Club in July, when 
Mrs. Jones began her 1-year study, as a core 
group to attract the area's teen-agers, and, 
according to Mrs, Jones, to prove to the 
neighborhood's adults that they meant busi- 
ness when they pledged help in solving com- 
munity problems. 

The campaign for the larger youth council 
during the next few weeks will take the form 
of disseminating the social club's plans and 
goals for community improvement. The 
club members will emphasize the importance 
of a constructive youth council, and one 
that cuts across racial lines, in the changing 
neighborhood of the Lower East Side. 

Once the council is formed, the teen-agers 
will concentrate on a program of leadership 
development. They hope then to obtain the 
sponsorship of the adult community group 
of the section, the Lower East Side Neighbor- 
hood Association. The teen-age organiza- 
tion, in return, will offer the energies and 
talents of its leaders to the adult association, 

The teen-age group is especially inter- 
ested in trying to help solve the housing 
problems of the Lower East Side, which at 
the moment, according to Mrs. Jones, is the 
most urgent in the area, 

“Basically,” Mrs. Jones says, “the young- 
sters’ goal is to demonstrate to the adults 
that teen-agers of various ethnic origins can 
work together amicably for the good of the 
community. They are very much interested 
in proving that the community house and 
the settlement house is for and open to teen- 
agers of all races and colors.” 


Fortieth Anniversary of United States Cit- 
izenship of People of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, March 
2, 1957, will mark the 40th anniversary 
of the United States citizenship of the 
great people of Puerto Rico. I rejoice 
with them in the celebration of this 
memorable day. 

Love of freedom and adherence to 
democratic ideals have been the out- 
standing characteristics of these fine 
Americans. 

The present administration of the is- 
land, under the inspiring leadership of 
the Honorable Luis Mufioz-Marin, is to 
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be congratulated upon its almost unbe- 
lievable progress in all fields of social, 
political, and economic development. 

May the years ahead see its continued 
growth and prosperity, 


Excerpts From Address by Adlai E. 
Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY: Mr. President, the 
distinguished former Governor of Mi- 
nois, Adlai E. Stevenson, delivered an 
important speech in San Francisco on 
February 16, 1957. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts, including, those 
portions of Governor Stevenson's speech 
dealing with foreign policy, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text or SPEECH or ADLAI E. Stevenson, DEMO- 
cratic NATIONAL CONFERENCE, San FRAN- 
ctso, Fesruary 16, 1957 
This meeting in San Francisco tonight has 

a special meaning to me, and I am not re- 

ferring to the fact that I was born in Call- 

fornia, or that it has now produced three 

Republican pretenders to the throne simul- 

taneously—which certainly must establish 

California as the mother of candidates if not 

Presidents. 

Rather I am happily reminded tonight 
that just a year ago this month I came to 
California, my birthplace, to celebrate my 
birthday, and to thank many of you for 
urging me to run for President again. It was 
a birthday party no man could forget. It 
began in Sacramento and ended a week later 
in San Diego. We counted 410 birthday cakes 
and about 410,000 friends along the way. 
And I'm glad to see so many of them again 
tonight, together with Democratic friends 
from other Western States. 

As some of you may have noticed, some- 
thing happened on my way to the White 

But 1 haven't lost heart. I 
haven't even lost weight, as I'm sure all of 
you have noticed. 

Horace Greeley, you know, was, like myself, 
the victim of a presidential contest with a 
Republican general. When he said, “Go 
West, young man,” I don’t know whether he 
was thinking about Democrats, but this 
meeting here in San Francisco proves again 
what the election last fall has already told 
us—that our party has no greater source of 
hope for the future than in the West. 

For here Democrats carried the standards 
of our party to success unmatched in any 
other corner of our Nation. We would have 
had a little pleasanter evening that Tuesday 
in November if the rest of the Nation had 
been as rational and perceptive as the West. 

The record of the election entitles the 
Democrats of the West to speak in the coun- 
cils of the party with a louder voice than 
ever before. I trust that you will not hang 
back. The Democratic Party of the Nation 
needs your counsel and your leadership. 

. * * * > 

For surely we know by now that if we 
working Democrats don't try to clear the air 
of the Republican incense no one is going 
to do it for us. We could, as I say, com- 
plain that the press in its columns and edi- 
8 pages should do a large part of the job 
Or us. 


And it would be a just complaint. _ 
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We know that most of the newspapers cast 
a more tolerant eye at the excesses and de- 
fects of Republicans than at those of Demo- 
crats. But this is a fact of life. We must do 
it ourselves—all of us, from United States 
Senators to private citizens in every walk of 
life. 

To demand the truth, to get the facts, to 
denounce fraud, to unmask imposture; to 
revive the concept of a fighting opposition to 
its true dimensions—this is the greatest 
task before us. If we don’t do it, if we fail in 
this—the supreme task of the opposition 
party, we face defeat not only in 1960 but 
in years beyond. God helps those who heip 
themselves. 

The conduct of American foreign policy 
illustrates our problem and affords us our 
greatest challenge and our greatest oppor- 
tunity as a responsible opposition. For here 
is the Nation's greatest need for truth and 
reality; for here half truths and lullabys 
have done us the greatest injury. 

We don't need to rake the ashes of the 
past, or revisit all of Mr. Dulles“ brinks,“ or 
recall all the foolish words about “unleash- 
ing Chiang,” “massive retaliation,” “the im- 
morality of neutrals.” And heroic Hungary, 
crushed and bleeding, is a mute witness to 
the hollowness of those cynical vote-catch- 
ing boasts about “liberating the satellites.” 

We don't need to marshal the dismal rec- 
ord. The current scene is evidence enough 
that we have come perilously close to disas- 
ter in the Eisenhower years. We missed our 
great chance and Hungary was crushed in 
blood. Russian influence has penetrated 
the Middle East for the first time, Israel is 
isolated again. Britain and France have 
blundered and been badly hurt. Our great 
alliance is tottering. NATO is enfeebled. 
The Suez Canal is still closed, its future un- 
settled. Our best friends are crippled by 
the oil shortage. And whose friendship have 
we won? Nasser’s? I doubt it. 

This is the sorry harvest of appeasing and 
provoking the Arabs; of misleading and ex- 
asperating our best friends. 

Yet it was only yesterday, just before the 
election, that President Eisenhower said of 
the Middle East: “It looks like there’s a very 
great crisis that’s behind us“; that Vice 
President Nixon said: It appears that Mr. 
Eisenhower's tolerance and wisdom and lead- 
ership will serve to avert armed conflict in 
the Middle East“; that Secretary Dulles 
called it amazing, the degree to which the 
United States, Britain, and France had de- 
veloped a common policy; that Secretary Wil- 
son called it a relatively small thing; and the 
ineffable Mr. Dewey solemnly predicted a 
lasting and secure peace, 

But then, after the election, they pro- 
claimed the Middle Eastern crisis more seri- 
ous than any we have faced for 10 years, 
more serious than the fall of China to the 
Communists; more serious than the threat- 
ened economic collapse of Europe; and Sec- 
retary Dulles said that even delay In passing 
the President’s resolution would mean that 
in a short time the Middle East would be 
dominated by communism. 

Before the election it was sweet peace; 
after the election it was the imminent threat 
of war. 

And let it not be sald that anything had 
changed; that British influence had suddenly 
died. It hadn't. It died when Britain with- 
drew from its great Suez military base 3 
years ago—at our insistence, by the way. 

I think we have had enough of this rock- 
and-roll diplomacy. 

This is not the place to ask how they al- 
lowed this sense of isolation and reckless de- 
spair to develop among the people of Israel 
(and I winced when I heard our Government 
say it would consider sanctions to force 
Israel to withdraw from Sinai without any 
security for its borders or its shipping, when 
mo such pressure was put on Russia for its 
defiance of the General Assembly on Hun- 
gary. or India’s defiance over Kashmir, or, 
indeed, Egypt's defiance of the Security 
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Council in respect of Israel shipping in the 
Suez Canal. You don’t have to condone 
Israel's defiance of the General Assembly to 
feel a thrill that someone Is ready to risk life 
itself for national survival.) 

Nor is this the place to ask how the Eisen- 
hower government allowed a situation to de- 
yelop which caused Britain and France, our 
oldest and best friends, to act secretly and 
desperately. Nor need we recall that melan- 
choly spectacle when the American delegate 
to the United Nations lined up with Russis 
against our allies to save a dictator’s neck. 
or Mr. Nrxon’s shocking exultation over what 
he called our declaration of independenc® 
from Britain and France. 

You don't have to condone what they did, 
or what Israel did, or anyone else to realize 
that people have lost confidence in us. The 
brilliant cross-examination by Democrats in 
Congress has amply demonstrated the failure 
of this Government to maintain, let alone 
advance, America's leadership in the Middle 
East. 

Behind the Iu-judged action of our friends 
was the pacifism of the United States, that 
lullaby about peace and prosperity, and the 
gloomy sense that America did not r 

the significance of Russian penetration, Is- 
rael’s mortal danger or the utter dependenc® 
of Western Europe on oll and the Suez C 

It was, I suppose to correct the impression 
that the United States didn't care much and 
wouldn't do anything that President Eisen- 
hower after the election suddenly and dra- 
matically reversed himself and announced 
that the Middle East was about to be overru® 
by the Comunists and that he must have * 
resolution authorizing the use of force to re- 
sist them—an authority he already * 

Well, I was glad the President at last ad- 
mitted what we Democrats had been shouting 
for over a year—that we're in plenty of trou- 
ble in the Middle East. But, I thought re- 
sistance to Communist n had been 
the settled policy ot the United States for 3 
decade and that Greece and Turkey 
Korea were the best evidences of it. And I 
trust that the President's resolution wasn’t 
intended to limits our resistance to Commu 
nist aggression to the Middle East alone. 

I was glad to see the Democrats in the 
Senate start to clear up this resolution. It 
seemed to me not only to create an unneces- 
sary and dangerous precedent, but not to 
meet the real problems. The danger isn’t 
overt Communist aggression but covert Com- 
munist penetration; the danger isn’t military 
aggression from the outside, but from the, in- 
side. And this resolution doesn't protect Is- 
rael from the Arabs or the Arabs from Israel. 
We won't be on the road to stability until we 
face the real economic and political problems 

The resolution looks less to me like s seri- 
ous approach to the real problems of that 
area than another example of Madison Ave- 
nue diplomacy to distract public attention 
from the administration's failure. 

Rhetoric and dramatics will not open the 
canal to the ships of all nations, or quell the 
strife between Arab and Jew, or fill the 
vacuum we hear so much about. Indeed, I 
think these past weeks have proved what 
some of us have been saying for a long 
time—that the first vacuum that should be 
filled is not in the Middle East but in the 
State Department. 

But if I have misgivings about this effort 
to implicate every Member of Congress in 
everything that takes place hereafter in th® 
Middle East, I have no misgiving that we 
must make it perfectly clear that this is an 
area of vital American interest. If we dé no 
more than restore this strategic area to 
condition it was in before the trouble began 
with a promise of protection from aggression 
and some economic improvement, we will 
have missed a great opportunity and per 
haps the last. 

Our objectives, T take it, are clear and 
simple: To open the canal to the traffic 
all nations, to establish peace between I- 
rael and her Arab neighbors, and while we 
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don't propose to dominate anyone ourselves, 
We don't propose that Russia dominate any- 
One either. 

I would make it perfectly clear that we 
Propose to pursue these objectives even at 
the risk of war, and call on all like-minded 
Nations who want peace, national independ- 
ence, and economic progress in the Middle 
East to join us. Obviously economic devel- 
Opment is imperative and we should help 
generously. either alone, or in concert with 
Others the United Nations, or 
through a regional development agency, 

If the disaster in the Middle East has 
Jolted ‘us into a realization of the enormity 
ot our failures and our perils it may yet ao 
Some And the greatest peril of all is 
the collapse of our western alliance. I ap- 
Plaud the steps the administration is now 
taking to repair the damage and restore the 
Atlantic alliance which two world wars have 
shown is essential to our safety. 

It will take time. I can imagine how we 
Would feel if we had kept Russia out of the 
Middle East for a hundred years and thought 
Britain's blunders had let her in. And I 
can imagine how we would feel if we had no 
Secure of] supply for our homes and factories 
4nd thought Britain was to blame for that, 

I think we must make it clear by firm 
deed as well as fair word that we don't pro- 
Pose to weaken the powers who alone have 
Some stability in the free world, and that an 
expanding economy in Western Europe and 
the Atlantic community is still an abiding 
interest of America. 

I have talked about the Middle East to- 
night not because it is the only great prob- 
lem we face—there’s China, Germany, the 
Satellites and the great Afro-Asian revolu- 
tions—but to illustrate the opportunity and 
the obligations of our party. With the 
Shrinkage of empire, the fateful shifts in 
World power in Asia yesterday and in the 
Middle East today—are dumping more and 
more responsibility in the lap of the United 
States, How are we doing? 

Well, not very well obviously. It is evi- 
dent everywhere you look that we have lost 
Confidence and leadership. What we should 
be doing is asking ourselves why; for until 
We do resolutions, threats, gestures, and dol- 

won't do much good. And that's why I 
emphatically with Senator FULBRIGHT 
and Senator MANsFIELD and other Demo- 
Cratic leaders that the Senate should bring 
the whole international situation into per- 
®pective. Certainly we can't go on tottering 
from brink to brink and blunder to blunder 
While our leaders assure us that all is well 
and tell us to relax and buy another car or 
swallow another tranquilizer. 

The other day I asked one of our greatest 
ja what American needed most, 

Foresight", he replied, 

Well, I agree. Our duty as Democrats is 
identical with our duty as Americans. It 
is to face into the future, to ask hard and 
searching questions about where we are 
Boing, to help provide wise answers, and to 
help develop policies that will restore Ameri- 
an leadership in the world: 

This will not be an easy task, because it 
is not easy to work constructively with the 

ident if he pays no attention to our sug- 
Bestions, seeks no counsel and closes his 
mind to all our utterances. Mr. Eisenhower 
never uttered more revealing or dishearten- 
ing words than his attack on his Democratic 
Critics at his press conference on January 
30: “I notice this: they dont bring out any 
Particular project. They just talk about 
great blundering and lack of leadership. I 
have seen no proposals—no constructive 
Proposals. * On the contrary, we just 
hear these generalized attacks.“ 

If Mr, Eisenhower has seen no construc- 
tive proposals from Democrats on the Mid- 
ale East and on other foreign problems dur- 

these past years, then I would plead with 
him to enlarge his reading and his listening. 

Let no one mistake the mood of the Demo- 
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cratic Party. We believe that statesmanship 
is the goal of politics, and we will do every- 
thing we can, regardless of party interest, 
to support this administration in honest en- 
deavors to meet the great challenges at home 
and abroad that are piling up on us, I know, 
you know, that patriotism must come before 
partisanship. I know, you know, that to do 
the right thing is the right thing to do. 

But we resent, we cannot tolerate, slick- 
ness and hypocrisy. We resent the whole 
notion that the way to secure the solemn 
assent of a great democracy is through slo- 
gans, showmanship and half truths—through 
fairy tales in November and ghost stories in 
January. We want facts not fancy. We 
want the truth about our affairs, the whole 
truth, and all the time. We want foreign 
policy conducted for the Nation's advantage 
and security, not for the Republican Par- 
ty's advantage and security. 

Our problems are great; the Republican 
administration needs our help and our co- 


. operation—in the foreign field above all. Let 


us give it to them with a will—on the con- 
dition of total honesty with the people. 

It is time that we lifted these matters of 
life and death, of national security, out of 
the realm of petty politics and partisan in- 
terest. Our period is as dangerous as any 
since Lincoln. Democracy’s command to 
think, to reason, to know gets ever more try- 
ing. But it can't be evaded. We have to 
shoulder our burdens, make our decisions 
and lead. And we Democrats, in and out of 
office, have to help. 

Herman Melville once reminded us Amer- 
icans that; “We are the pioneers of the 
world, the advance guard sent on through 
the wilderness of untried things to break a 
new path in a new world that is ours.” 

We must help each other, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, to break this new path 
to the new world. 


The Advance of Automation in Industry 
Makes Imperative Wise Planning Now 
for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include a most timely and schol- 
arly article concerning the threat of au- 
tomation to our industrial society and 
emphasizing the imperative necessity of 
planning now against its threat of future 
disruption of our economy. 

The article, authored by Mr. James B. 
Kelley, a consultant in the technical in- 
dustrial research section of the New 
York State Department of Commerce, 
appeared in the February 16, 1957, issue 
of the magazine America, and I com- 
mend its reading. 

The article follows: 

> MAN AND AUTOMATION 

(By James B. Kelley) 

A simple definition of automation might 
be: “Automation is mechanization with 
judgment.“ Labor-saving devices started 
with the wheel, but it was not for centuries 
that judgment was added. Some nameless 
genius recognized that a windmill was a 
pretty useless device unless it faced into 
the wind, so he added a rudder which auto- 
matically turned the mili into the wind. 
This added judgment to the mechanism 
which pumped the water from the ground, 

Practically every adult in the United States 
who has lived in a home with a central heat- 
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ing system has heard of a thermostat. The 
thermostat is one of the most advanced of 
all the automatic-control instruments. The 
thermostat possesses feedback, which means 
that a part of the power generated is fed 
back into the system which controls the 
basic process. When a home thermostat 
is set at, say, 70 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
heating system will not become operative 
until the temperature around the thermostat 
drops below 70 degrees. As soon as the 
temperature rises again to 70 degrees, the 
heating system will shut off. If the home- 
owner wishes, he can install a cooling sys- 
tem and then, when the temperature rises 
above 70 degrees, the cooling system will be 
turned on and the temperature reduced. In 
this way the home temperature can be kept 
at exactly 70 degrees for an indefinite period. 

Automation is really not very new when 
we think of it in this way. The farmer has 
been using it, the city dweller has been 
using it, and now the factory is using it. 
Without its technical name, it has been 
with us along time. Only since it has shown 
such promise in the industrial life of Amer- 
ica has it moved from the world of gadgetry 
to the world of economic significance. 


MACHINES REPLACE MEN 


Almost everyone will grant that a machine 
can do most things better than a man, 
Where many repetitions of an act are need- 
ed, a man finds it Impossible to repeat it ex- 
actly even once, let alone hundreds, thou- 
sands, or tens of thousands of times. For a 
variety of physical and psychological rea- 
sons, repetitious acts dull a man’s senses; 
the man becomes bored and, because of bore- 
dom, sometimes dangerously careless. Ma- 
chines never become bored. Their accuracy 
remains high, and their reliability is extraor- 
dinary. 

While a machine has not yet been made 

which will repair itself, it requires no special 
genius to build a machine which will signal 
when it is no longer operating as it should. 
Machines can select and reject with greater 
precision than the best of human ins; 
A machine can distinguish between two 
pieces of material which a man would con- 
sider identical. It can count, measure, 
weigh, examine for smoothness, geometric 
conformity, chemical composition, and gen- 
eral consistency of quality? Machines are 
now being built to accept experimental data 
previously recorded in a laboratory, and to 
analyze and report back to the experimenter 
how his work is going. The time and money 
saved by having a machine which does this 
can be appreeiated only by a laboratory 
scientist. 

The importance of computing machines, 
present and future, cannot be exaggerated. 
They have revolutionized office practice and 
increased the speed at which our vast paper 
empire moves. If the computer had no place 
in the field of business, but were limited 
solely to the world of research, it would 
still justify its existence, 

Because the computer, or the “electronic 
brain," can do in minutes what the most 
expert of human computers might need 
months or even years to do, it has opened 
whole new areas of research. In the field 
of astrophysics, for example, there are cer- 
tain types of equations which might well 
take teams of human computers decades 
to solve. The equations must be solved in 
sequence; hence putting more people on 
the job would not speed up the operation. 
The “electronic brains” reduce the time to 
a few years—and of these few years about 
90 percent is expended in preparing the equa- 
tions for insertion in the machines, The 
machines still must solve the equations 
sequentially, but it takes a machine a month 
or less to go through a sequence which might 
otherwise take 15 or 20 years. In the past 
such equations were just not solved, be- 
cause neither time nor personnel was avail- 
able. 


This is only one of thousands of applica- 
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tions where results are obtained in a small 
fraction of the time formerly consumed, 
The machines thus release mathematicians 
and others for more important work, while 
at the same time doing a better job than 
the mathematicians were able to do. 

Whether we are dealing with research, 
office practice or banking, it becomes clear 
that machines are replacing people. In 
some instances the replacement is necessary 
for efficient operation, and the loss of jobs 
becomes merely a shift in assignment within 
the organization. Insurance companies, for 
instance, have pointed out that the intro- 
duction of machines to replace office staff 
has, in fact, served to improve the staff's 
chances for advancement through retrain- 
ing and reassignment. The companies 
claim that not a single person has lost his 
job; workers are merely doing something 
different, and frequently something they 
enjoy more. 

AUTOMATION AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


Granting that all this is true, and that in 
many businesses the advent of the machine 
results in an improvement for the employee, 
we still must give some thought to the effect 
of automation on our industrial society as a 
whole, There is no doubt that, technologi- 
cally speaking, almost any production line 
can be automated without special difficulty. 
If there are not more automated factories, 
this is solely because they do not at present 
appear to be economically advisable. 

Automating a factory is a different under- 
taking from automating an office. A factory 
normally employs a larger number of skilled 
and semiskilled men and women, who are 
useful only in relation to the special skills 
they possess, They cannot be readily 
shifted within the organization unless there 
is some place where their skills can be used. 
An automobile plant will not, in general, be 
able to absorb the machinists it replaces 
with automatic equipment. Production can 
not only be maintained but can frequently 
be increased at the same time that fewer 
men are being employed. 

We must realize that no matter how ad- 
vantageous technologically an automatic as- 
sembly line can be made to appear, it is an 
economic quicksand if it destroys the earn- 
ing power of a substantial segment of the 
working force in a community. At the 
present time it may seem fantastic to talk 
of a factory which employed 10,000 persons 

. becoming automatic and employing only 100 
persons. Yet, technologically there is noth- 
ing fantastic about it; such a thing can and 
will happen. Now, a working force of 10,000 
could easily be the means of support for as 
many as 50,000 people. What happens when 
99 percent of the means of support dries 
up? Talk about overall benefits to the 
economy can be pretty thin gruel for people 
who are already eating belt holes. 

This, it seems to me, is the fundamental 
problem. What do we do for the workers 
who are forced out of jobs because automa- 
tion can do the jobs better? There is going 
to be the problem of retraining and relocat- 
‘ing the individual worker, and there is going 
to be the problem of keeping an entire com- 
munity from following Atlantis into oblivion. 
For if 10,000 people are out of work, the 
butcher, the baker, and the fluorescent-tube 
maker have lost 99 percent of their cus- 
tomers. N 

The hypothetical situation we have imag- 
ined is not impossible; there are many one- 
industry towns in the United States. While 
a factory could dismiss almost its entire 
production staff and continue in business, it 
obviously doesn't make sense to put people 
out of work indiscriminately. It is true that 
machines do not go on strike; but neither do 
they buy automobiles, television sets, or 
washing machines. 

Shortsighted men can do irreparable harm 
by holding out the hope that machines can 
be used to keep labor in line. Such an at- 
tempt to make automation an ally in an 
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antilabor movement would be immediately 
frustrated by the business world itself. No 
matter how good the product may be or how 
low its cost to the consumer, there must be 
a consumer. The ultimate decision is made 
over the counter of the retail . 

CALL FOR COOPERATION 


The threat which the prospect of a largely 
automated industry holds for many work- 
ers can be removed if all those involved 
the State, the community, management and 
labor—realize the nature of the problem and 
resolve to do something about it. A factory 
is more than a place where people work; it 
is a place which produces wealth upon which 
the community depends for its life. An in- 
dustry usually has a legitimate economic and 
technological reason for introducing auto- 
matic equipment. The pressure of competi- 
tion—which can have the effect of putting 
the industry out of business and destroying 
jobs—and the need for a better product face 
every industrial concern every day. 

At the same time, the industrialist himself 
is faced with the problem of treating fairly 
those who work for him, and of rewarding 
faithful service with reasonable securrity for 
the future. The labor force in the industry 
has a stake in seeing that the product does 
meet competition successfully, or else the 
fatlure of the business will cause the loss of 
jobs. Labor has also the responsibility to 
recognize the inevitability of human progress 
and to view such progress positively, not 
just to think of it solely as a device to frus- 
trate labor. 

The community, of which the workers and 
management may form a substantial group, 
must realize that it has an interest in main- 
taining an economic stability by holding 
purchasing power at the highest possible 
level. This can best be done by long-range 
community planning for diversified indus- 
try. The community that depends on a 
single industry, unless this industry is itself 
diversified, can be in for a bad time. 

The State, of course, has an interest similar 
to the community's. Through its economic 
and industrial planning groups, it can offer 
advice and assistance in the development of 
new industrial prospects. Since it is doubt- 
ful that several industries in a given area 
would be automated simultaneously, diversi- 
fication can offer great protection. 

Workers are persons. This is not a super- 
fluous statement. In these days of punch- 
cards and magnetic tape, it is easy to reduce 
a human being to a series of holes in a card 
or blips on a cathode-ray oscilloscope. It 
is easy to talk about workers as though they 
were on the same level as nuts and bolts. I 
say this, despite the extensive happiness 
programs which many companies have intro- 
duced. Softball teams, weekend hikes, and 
the all one big, happy family routine can 
become a kind of private-enterprise so- 
cialism. 

PEOPLE ARE NOT STATISTICS 

The individual tends to lose his identity 
in a welter of industrial psychological jargon. 
He is assigned aptitudes and sometimes even 
a personality which he does not possess, 
The phrase “dynamic conformist” was re- 
cently used by a businessman to describe the 
ideal future executive. Originality was 
strangely missing from the prerequisites for 
success. Needless to say, independence of 
thought was not even mentioned in passing. 
The greatest danger to man in the develop- 
ment of the new industrialized society may 
be in his loss of individuality. This is some- 
thing we might well ponder. Collective lead- 
ership can have its pitfalls and disadvan- 
tages. 

It would be foolish to think that automa- 
tion is not going to cause serious disrup- 
tions in the economic life of many individ- 
uals. It is going to have effects which will 
work definite hardships on many families. 
The extent of these hardships and the num- 
bers of people affected can be controMed and 
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curtailed, If we decide in advance that this 
is a problem that concerns all of us, 

No matter, then, how effective a machine 
may be as a thinking“ device, it seems ri- 
diculous to believe that it can outthink ra- 
tional men who do not want to be out- 
thought. Only if men remain in contro] will 
machines bring to our economy the benefit 
they are capable of bringing. Just as no au- 
tomobile is foolproof when a fool drives it, 
so no machine can solve an economic or 
human problem which a man has previously 
refused or failed to solve. 


The School-Shortage Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have earlier brought to the attention of 
the Senate the articles from the Bloom- 
ington Sun, of Bloomington, Minn., by 
Miss Betty Wilson concerning the school- 
shortage problem. In her two conclud- 
ing articles Miss Wilson discusses the 
prospects for legislative assistance and 
Federal aid. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles, entitled “Any Legislative 
Help?” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SCHOOL PROBLEM, IV—ANY LEGISLATIVE 
HeLP? 


(By Betty Wilson) 

Edtcation and its financing will be among 
the most important problems facing both 
the State legislature and Congress when 
they meet next month. 

To enable a complete examination of our 
local school problem, the Sun made inquiries 
of a number of elected officials as to their 
views on recommendations for Federal aid 
to education with a larger appropriation 
than proposed last year in order to do in 4 
years what was planned for 5. 

In 1955 he sent a message on education to 
Congress stating that emergency action was 
needed to meet a national crisis. 

He indicated his concern about the inade- 
quacies of education and made explicit his 
belief that the Federal Government must 
carry part of the financial responsibility for 
education, and that it could be done with- 
out Federal control. 

This month the Presidential appointment 
of Lawrence G. Derthick to the post of United 
States Commissioner of Education was an- 
nounced. 

A Chattanooga, Tenn., school superin- 
tendent, Derthick is on record as favoring 
Federal school aid—not only for school con- 
struction but also State and Federal aid to 
education, and specific legislation coming up 
which will affect Bloomington and similar 
distressed school districts. 

President Eisenhower's program, although 
not yet assembled, is expected to include for 
general school operations after local com- 
munities and States have carried as much 
of the load as they can fairly bear. 

Senator THYE, of Minnesota, was one of the 
sponsors in the Senate of a bill for Federal 
aid for school construction during the past 
session, and assures constituents that he 
will continue the same stand and active 
support of this legislation in the next session 
of Congress. 

— Senator Husert HUMPHREY told the Sun 
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last week that he intends to sponsor and sup- 
Port legislation in the next session of Con- 
Gress to make Federal funds available for 
School construction. 9 

It will be along the lines of the Elliot pro- 
Posal, similar to legislation which he sup- 
Ported in the 84th Congress and which was 
defeated. _ 

Senator HUMPHREY also stated that he in- 
tends to introduce an omnibus youth educa- 
tion bill which, among other provisions, will 
Provide for a Federal scholarship program. 

Third District Congressman Ror Wier said 
In à special interview last week that the same 
Kelley school construction bill defeated last 
July will be reintroduced to the House Com- 
8 on Education, of which he is a mem- 


Wren said he is confident the committee 
Will again vote for its recommendation. 

The Kelley bill was one of the most pub- 
Uzelzed issues before the 64th Congress and 
most debated since. 

Supported by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, liberal Republicans who backed 
President Eisenhower's views, many northern 
und some southern Democrats, the National 
Farmers Union, the AMVETS, and VFW, it 
was nevertheless opposed by traditional 
Opponents of Federal aid to education. 

These included the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and the American Legion. 

It was a bill providing for a flat-grant or 
Aat-matching formula whereby the money 
that goes to any State must be matched dol- 
lar for dollar by that State. 

Apportionment to the States would take 
Place under a needs formula. For example, 

ppi, with the lowest rating would re- 
ceive the most. 

It provided for $100 million yearly grants 
tor a 4-year program. Execution and control 
Was to be vested in a State educational 
agency. 

Before the rollcall vote, however, the 
Controversial Powell amendment was tacked 
Onto it, which would withhold funds from 
States operating racially segregated schools. 

Whether or not this political maneuver 
Was partisan or sectional has been much de- 
bated, but it was sufficient to kill the bill. 

South Hennepin County legislator Alf 
Bergerud had this to say: 

In the last legislature he was one of the 
authors of a bill that would create a revolv- 
ing fund of $10 million to be utilized for 
loan purposes for construction and which 
Was defeated. 

“I am certainly mindful of the school 
Problem,” said Bergerud, 
Bloomington but in other fast-growing 
Suburbs.” 

Bergerud, a member of the State legisla- 
tive committee on education, does not feel 
that outright State grants are the answer, 
and says they could never be controlled. 

He is also opposed to Federal school con- 
Struction aid. 

A constitutional amendment to loan 
Money to distressed school districts from the 
2150 million State trust fund is O. K. with 
me," he said. 

But he believes this would be a battie 

tween rural and metropolitan legislators 

Representative Bergerud suggests that the 
State board of education should come up 
with some solution aimed at the trust fund 
and brief the legislature on the possibility 
ot a constitutional amendment or change 
in statutes that would permit some loans to 
these districts in distress. 

Last year Representative Bergerud, to- 
Sether with Senator Marvin Anderson, helped 
to pass a bill which allowed new homes to be 
Placed on assessment rolls immediately, a 
bill which aided district 142. 

A recent report to the Minnesota School 
Board Association by a committee headed by 
the MSBA executive secretary, W. A. Wetter- 
Eren, endorsed the principle of more borrow- 
ing by local school districts from State funds. 


“not only in. 


* 
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School borrowing from Minnesota perma- 
nent trust funds is tightly restricted by the 
constitution, but proposals for liberalizing 
it are expected to get consideration by the 
1957 legislature. 

Some officials say our entire tax structure 
needs reforming with assessments made uni- 
formly on the full and true. 

School districts are limited to borrowing 
up to 50 percent of their assessed valuation, 
and Bloomington's assessing is now on a 40 
percent basis of the full and true. 

Many teachers throughout the State adyo- 
cate a State withholding tax which they say 
would bring in more new revenue which 
could be used for schools. 


FEDERAL AND STATE AID—PTITFALL OR CURE-ALL, 
AND THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION y 

(By Betty Wilson) 

(Eprror’s Notre.—This is the last in a series 
of articles on Bloomington school problems, 
their causes and the outlook for the future.) 

Federal aid for education is not a new idea 
but as old as the Federal Government itself, 
beginning with the ordinance of 1787 which 
Geclared that “schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” 

Lincoln In 1862 signed the Morrill Act es- 
tablishing an agricultural college in every 
State. 

Wilson in 1917 approved the Smith-Hughes 
Act establishing and providing for the partial 
financing of a nationwide program of voca- 
tional education in public high schools, 

In recent years, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has appropriated large sums for al- 
most every public service but the schools. 

We find eminent men supporting both 
sides: 

On record in opposition is John Foster 
Dulles. In favor was the late Robert Taft 
and Walter Lippman. 

The principal arguments for Federal ald 
to educations are: z 

The Federal Goyernment alone can assure 
equal opportunities for all to get a public 
school education. 

The high mobility of our population makes 
the wide variation in local public school 
educational standards a problem of national 
concern. Federal aid is the only way to re- 
duce these variations. 

The Federal Government can provide ade- 
quate funds for schools without controlling 
schools. 

The Federal Government has a fundamen- 
tal interest in equality of education for all, 
since such equality is necessary for the prog- 
ress of the Nation in peace and its security 
in war. 

The principal arguments against Federal 
aid to education are these: 

Federal aid to education would inevitably 
lead to Federal control of education. 

The States and local governments can 
themselves meet their own school needs. 

‘Traditionally the public schools in Amer- 
ica have been the responsibility of State and 
local governments, primarily the latter. 

Education is not mentioned in the Consti- 
tution. Therefore it ls obvious the authors 
of the Constitution intended education to be 
a State or private responsibility. 

For every dollar that the Federal Govern- 
ment takes away from local sources, only a 
portion is returned. 

Each one of the foregoing points has many 
aspects too lengthy to discuss here. 

The coming year in Congress will see this 
as one of the major issues with many argu- 
ments on both sides. 

The Minnesota White House Conference 
on Education held at the Nicollet Hotel in 
May 1955 went on record against Federal 
aid to education other than the present pro- 
gram of aid for school lunches and vocational 
education. 

Their report sald, “The State of Minnesota 
has the resources for providing a high qual- 


ity of education for its children at all levels.” 
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‘The vote was 257 against increased Federal 
Government aid and 108 in favor. 

A resolution favoring Federal ald by the 
minority was written into the report and 


signatures here included Minneapolis School 


Superintendent Rufus A. Putnam, Hennepin 
County Superintendent of Schools Viola S. 
Thompson, and Lt. Gov. Karl F. Rolvaag. 

In 1954 President Eisenhower called for a 
national White House Conference on Educa- 
tion which met on November 28, 1955, in 
Washington, D. C., with nearly 2,000 partici- 
pants from all over the country: 

The agenda of the conference centered 
around six areas selected to cover the field 
of education and its problems. 

To the disappointment of some no pat 
answers were found here to the solution of 
problems. The reports were presented in 
broad general language. 

The conference did, however, favor Federal 
aid to education, saying: 5 

“This committee also recommends that 
every community and every State do all that 
is economically possible to construct the 
buildings required, and that during such 
emergency periods as now exists, Federal 
funds also be used wherever shown to be 
necessary. 

“In the opinion of this committee, money 
for schools must continue to come from all 
three levels of government, with a portion of 
funds for school buildings being made avail- 
able by the Federal Government on an emer- 
gency basis. 

“Good schools are admittedly expensive, 
but not nearly so expensive in the long run 
as poor ones.” 


Nasser’s Sanctions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, each 
time that Mr. Nasser applies a sanction 
of his own, he is told he is a bad boy 
and “mustn’t do that again.” It is 
anomalous, in my opinion, that we are 
in the midst of a world crisis because 
Israel has asserted herself. The follow- 
ing editorial, which appeared in the New 
York Times of February 25, 1957, is 
worthy of the attention of our 
colleagues: 

Nasser's SANCTIONS 


While everybody else has been talking 
about sanctions to make the Israelis go 
away from the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza 
strip, President Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt has been quietly applying sanctions 
of his own. 

The difference is that, whereas the sanc- 
tions discussed in Washington and at the 
United Nations have been aimed at Israel, 
Nasser's sanctions are aimed at practically 
everybody except the Israelis. Nasser's 
sanctions are the same sanctions he has 
been illegally applying for eight years past 
to keep Israeli ships and cargoes from going 
up to Elath or passing the canal. 

Nasser’s sanctions consist in keeping the 
canal plugged, in spite of the efforts of 
U. N. salvage crews, operating with his ex- 
plicit consent, to open it up. Nasser’s sanc- 
tions are directed against those who profit 
by the normal operation of the canal, They 
include almost all customary users of 
Arabian oll. They are particularly damaging 
to Western Europe: To France and Britain, 
who obeyed the General Assembly's request 
to remove their forces from Egypt; to other 
oll-burning European countries, who never 
even sent troops to Egypt. 
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Lieut. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler got his 
U. N. salvage fleet into operation on January 
1, after Nasser had already caused as much 
delay as possible. General Wheeler believed 
he could have a 25-foot channel open, 
capable of carrying 10,000-ton tankers, by 
the end of March. The most formidable 
obstacle appeared to be a concrete-laden ship 
called the Akka. On February 15 two Ger- 
man salvage boats toted the Akka into the 
Great Bitter Lake and came hungrily back 
for more. 

A vessel called the Edgar Bonnet then 
came into the limelight. General Wheeler 
has been trying since January 14 to get 
permission to take this craft out of the way. 
The Egyptians have replied that it was 
loaded with explosives which, for some pe- 
culiar reason, only their own divers could 
remove. Their own divers couldn't remove 
them either. At least they have been vainly 
trying for more than a month. The Edgar 
Bonnet remains on the bottom, 4 miles south 
of Ismailia, about midway down the canal, 
General Wheeler thinks he could get her 
out in 3 weeks and open the waterway to 
heavy shipping by May 1. 

If President Nasser desired to convince the 
world of his good faith he could tell General 
Wheeler to go ahead. If he doesn't do this 
he is fatuous Indeed to expect the United 
States or any other self-respecting nation to 
play his game by the use of pressure against 
Israel. Let us trust that tlas thought will 
arise at the United Nations as the debate on 
Israel reopens. 


Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH J, GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5189) making 
appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr, GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I have the 
highest regard for my good friend the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] and 
I regret exceedingly that I find myself in 
disagreement with him and the other 
members of the committee concerning 
their actions relating to the defense min- 
erals purchase program. As I explained 
to the House a few days ago when the 
emergency supplemental appropriations 
bill was being considered, we in southern 
Illinois produce approximately 50 per- 
cent of all domestic fluorspar and the 
failure to allow funds with which to con- 
tinue this program will be disastrous to 
the entire fluorspar mining industry. 
Our operators have spent a considerable 
amount of money preparing their mines 
for operation under the assumption that 
the Government would continue its pro- 
gram as indicated by the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 733. 

There are many reasons why this pro- 
gram cannot afford to be stopped. I will 
not take the time of the House to enu- 
merate the many reasons, but instead 
refer anyone who is interested, to my re- 
marks appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp on page 1377 under date of Feb- 
ruary 5. Surely the Congress is not 
going to break faith with those pro- 
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ducers who have done much and will 
continue to do all they can to insure that 
this country has an adequate supply of 
defense minerals. My friend the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ENGLE] has 
given a very forthright and clear state- 
ment concerning the true facts surround- 
ing this controversy. As he has told you, 
Dr. Arthur Flemming, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, testified 
in the Senate this morning that this pro- 
gram is needed. I believe he is in a po- 
sition to know. 

I urge my colleagues to give this mat- 
ter very serious thought as it means not 
only providing this country with an ade- 
quate supply of defense minerals, but in 
my district alone in southern Illinois 
where we have 30,000 able-bodied men 
and women unemployed, it will mean a 
further loss of 500 jobs if these funds are 
not restored and the program continued. 
This, we cannot afford. 

There is one question to which my con- 
stituents are demanding an answer: 
They want to know why very few people 
raise their voice when millions are sent 
to foreign countries but find strong oppo- 
sition such as this to a program that not 
only will help preserve an adequate de- 
fense, but help thousands of needy min- 
ers in this country. Would you deny 
your child a loaf of bread and give it to 
a stranger down the street? That, too 
often, seems to be the case with a lot of 
our domestic programs. 


Distressed or Surplus Labor Area 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years, I have been advocating enactment 
of so-called distressed or surplus labor 
area legislation. I have contended that 
such action is a necessary step toward 
achieving economic stabilization on a 
countrywide basis. It would serve to 
bridge the gaps and crevices which in- 
evitably occur along the road to eco- 
nomic progress in a highly industrialized 
society. 

My program calls for a Federal pro- 
gram designed to assist in maintaining a 
high level of prosperity and employ- 
ment. It provides for the planning and 
construction of useful public facilities, 
not only to mitigate substantial unem- 
ployment, but to provide permanent 
capital improvements of a nature which 
will strengthen the national economy 
and increase the well-being of all citi- 
zens. 

As a firm advocate of the free eco- 
nomic system, unfettered by Govern- 
ment restraints and devoid of Federal 
invasions into fields of business, I feel 
that my program would in effect serve 
to safeguard this philosophy. I believe 
that my proposal is especially necessary 
in a period of international uncertainty, 
for it would help to maintain the indus- 
trial flexibility required for a sound 
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defense structure. It is additionally es- 
sential in an era of rapid technological 
advance in which local employment con- 
ditions are subject to sudden disruptions 
with extended applications of automatic 
devices. In brief, the legislation which 
I propose would tend to allay whatever 
fear might otherwise seize workingmen 
and women when automation threatens 
to dispense with their jobs. 

Introduction of new machines has 
engendered consternation in human 
minds through the ages, at least since 
the time that the industrial revolution 
in England had a tragic impact upon 
so many families. Their jobs taken away 
by the use of power-driven machines, 
they were ruthlessly turned into the 
streets to forage for themselves. At 
times in isolated areas of this country 
there have been parallel cases, though 
to a lesser degree. The thought has 
continued to plague segments of the 
working populace. To counteract it, 
Congress should adopt my program and 
thereby substitute a feeling of security 
in place of trepidation. 

Obviously, automation should be en- 
couraged. One of the most lucid and 
logical explanations to be presented on 
this subject was contained in the testi- 
mony of Thomas Roy Jones, president 
of Daystrom, Inc., when he appe 
before the Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization of the Joint Economic 
Committee last year. Mr. Jones started 
his engineering career as a laborer on 
a railroad signal gang, and in his rise 
to the top level of industrial manage- 
ment he has familiarized himself with 
the many advantages of technological 
progress. Here is a summary of his rea- 
sons for wanting to accelerate the appli- 
cation of automation: 

First. Automation is essential to the 
economy in that it provides an oppor- 
tunity for the American worker to in- 
crease his real wages through increased 
individual productivity. 

Second, It is a psychological necessity 
that man continually seek to extend 
himself to the limit of his inherent capa- 
bilities. 

Third. Automation is essential to the 
national defense, for it could determine 
the extent to which the civilian economy 
could support military production. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the recommen- 
dations contained in Mr, Jones’ testi- 
mony might well be adopted by Congress 
in its determination to accelerate train- 
ing of technical talent and to encourage 
more of our youth to pursue a teaching 
career in science and engineering. I 
would suggest that, when the committee 
report is available, my colleagues peruse. 
this convincing statement advocating a 
step-up in the drive toward further 
automation. 

Once this philosophy is accepted, en- 
actment of surplus labor area legislation 
should follow immediately. We in Penn- 
Sylvania have had ample evidence of the 
need for such a program. When 
mining companies invested in labor- 
saving machines to increase productiv- 
ity, the United Mine Workers of America 
made no protest. They realized that 
employment would be affected, yet they 
refused to oppose progress. Had my 
proposed legislation been made into law, 
the surplus workers could have moved 
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into public works projects while waiting 
tor new industry to enter the State and 
absorb them. Certainly it has not been 
fair to penalize this far-sighted organi- 
zation for its unselfish attitude toward 
Mechanization. 

The solution to the situation calls for 
Continued cooperation between manage- 
Ment and labor, plus application of 
zound Christian social principles. The 
latter consideration requires passage of 
a surplus labor area bill as quickly as 
Possible, 


The Strategic Air Command—The Citadel 
Hears LeMay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
of the Recorp, I include here- 
With an address by Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
Commanding General, Strategic Air 
Command, to the Corps of Cadets, the 
Citadel, Charleston, S. C., on February 
9. 1957: 
THE STRATEGIC Am COMMAND 
(An address by Gen, Curtis E. LeMay) 
General Clark, members of the faculty, 
10 students, 160 years ago, Thomas Jef- 
wrote a letter to his friend Edward 
Rutledge in which he said: “A debt of service 
due from every man to his country pro- 
Portioned to the bounties to which nature 
and fortune have measured to him.” 
very fact of your presence on this 
Citadel campus is evidence that you sub- 
Scribe to Jefferson's view, and that you are 
determined to undergo the training that 
Will fit you to discharge your debt to your 
Country to the very best of your ability. 

Your spirit of dedication, and of deter- 
mination to be of good service excites the 
admiration of the more than 200,000 men 
and women of SAC. We know of and respect 
the Citadel tradition and the always honor- 
§ble—trequently brilliant—records of Cita- 
del alummi in the military service. With 
admiration, we recall that The Citadel was 
Tepresented in Jimmy Doolittie's famous 
t on Tokyo, with Eddie Rickenbacker 
hroughout his ordeal in the Pacific, at Ba- 

n and Corregidor, in the occupation of 
1 land, with the commandos at Dieppe, 
n New Guinea, Guadalcanal, Europe, and 
More recently, Korea. 
nar there are alumni of The Citadel in 
Strategic Air Command as well as else- 
ere in the National Military Establish- 

My purpose here is to discuss with you a 
Problem that deeply concerns everyone, 
Whether in the military service or not. It is 
kir Problem if how to wage peace success- 
4 87 now and in the future. It is truly 
5 d that even the degree of peace we are now 
Njoy will be lost unless the military front is 
fon tinuously held by an effective deterrent 


4 A little later on, I propose to give you SAC 
do altton of an effective deterrent force, and 
Cutline SAC's ideas about what it will 
2 to maintain that force on into the 
route. But as a prelude to that discussion, 
a t me first put SAC in perspective with the 
foe major combat commands of the United 
tates Air Force, In all there are three of 
combat—or fighting, commands. One, 
Continental Air Defense Command, ts 
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charged with air defense of the United States 
proper. The other two, both offensive in na- 
ture, are the Tactical Air Command and the 
Strategic Air Command, widely known as SAC. 

Of these latter two, Tactical Air Command 
has the mission of conducting battlefield— 
air operations in close coordination with 
the Army—such jobs as interdiction of 
enemy surface forces, troop carrier operations 
and relatively short-range bombardment. 
The Strategic Air Command, as most of you 
very likely know, is the Nation's long-range 
nuclear striking force, which has the respon- 
sibility of continuing readiness to conduct 
cffensive air operations on a global basis. 

We in SAC are deeply conscious of our 
responsibility for helping hold the military 
front; and we are pardonably proud of our 
record thus far in discharging that respon- 
sibility. We like to feel that Sir Winston 
Churchill was speaking for the whole free 
world when he sald during a Parliament 
debate on air power only a year ago: 

“The United States Strategic Air Com- 
mand is a deterrent of the highest order and 
maintains ceaseless readiness. We owe much 
to their devotion to the cause of freedom 
in a troubled world. The primary deterrents 
to aggression remain the nuclear weapon and 
the ability of the highest organized and 
trained United States Strategic Air Com- 
mand to use it." 

What constitutes an effective deterrent 
force? ~ x 

We in SAC define the deterrent force to be 
“an effective intercontinental nuclear air 
offensive force which is secure from destruc- 
tion by the enemy regardless of what offen- 
sive and defensive action he takes against it. 
It must be of such size and composition 
and be alerted to such a degree that the 
Soviet Union will realize that an attack on 
the United States will mean committing 
national suicide. 

You may be familiar with the widely dis- 
cussed article entitled “Courage or Perdi- 
tion? The Fourteeen Fundamental Facts of 
the Nuclear Age,” written by Ferreus of the 
University of Notre Dame. To my mind, 
this article should be required reading for 
anyone concerned with the defense of this 
Nation. If you have not read it, I commend 
it to you as being well worth your time and 
attention. In his article, Ferreus clearly 
outlines the modern-day military task in 
these words: ` 

“The military task, briefly, consists of 
maintaining armaments in such quantities 
and of such quality that the opponent of the 
United States will find it impossible to solve 
his military problem through the employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons. More particu- 
larly, he must be prevented from knocking 
out the American retaliatory forces through 
surprise blows and from delivering a sub- 
stantial portion of his atomic stockpile on 
American targets.” 

In other words, Ferreus says to us in SAC: 
“Now and in the future—at any hour of any 
day, of any year—you must be ready at a 
moment’s notice to launch a strategic bomber 
force, armed with nuclear weapons, capable 
of destroying anywhere in the world any tar- 
gets that constitute a threat to the security 
of the United States and its allies.” 

That is a large order. But if a deterrent 
force is to be genuinely effective, it must 
have unquestioned capacity to fill that order. 
And by unquestioned, we mean unquestioned 
by the potential enemy. Just so long as this 
Nation's capacity to win war is clearly recog- 
nized by the potential aggressor, there will 
be no war; but once the potential 
doubts this capacity, the peace of the world 
is in jeopardy. 

The cardinal element of this Nation's war- 
winning capacity (hence its war-deterrent 
capacity) is its combat-ready — 11 
particular, its ever-combat-ready nuclear air 
arm of global reach. 

As one would expect and understand, we of 
SAC cannot help being subjective ih dis- 
cussing this point; and so we submit these 
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two pertinent questions for your objective 
consideration: 

The first question is: “Would any future 
aggressor grant this Nation the time and 
the opportunity with which to build up mili- 
tary forces as we did following that shocking 
Sunday morning at Pearl Harbor 15 years 
ago?" 

In pondering the question, we ask you to 
bear in mind that present-day bombers oper- 
ate at altitudes above 10 miles; they fly 
faster than 650 miles an hour; with aerial 
refueling they can reach any significant tar- 
get anywhere on earth; and a single bomber 
now can carry a nuclear weapon whose fire- 
power equals that of the combined total of 
all high-explosive bombs dropped on Ger- 
many during World War II. 

Is it probable that an aggressor possessed 
of such weapons would deliberately deprive 
himself of the decisive advantage to be 
gained by destroying the retaliatory force 
and perhaps the industrial plant of the 
United States in a nuclear Pearl Harbor type 
of attack? Surprise has always been im- 
portant in war, but never more so than now. 

From this does it not follow that if this 
Nation becomes engaged in nuclear war, that 
war will be fought—and the issue decided 
by whatever forces are in existence on the 
day war begins? à 

The second question is: “Can any major 
power conduct any significant war operation 
on the surface of land or sea until after 
the atrpower battle has been won?“ 

Of course SAC is subjective on this point 
also; but we know of no responsible mili- 
tary men—be they airmen, soldiers, or sall- 
ors—who would answer “yes” to that ques- 
tion. Objective planners in all military 
services now must start with a primary fact 
that airpower’s long arm and smashing fist 
can reach and utterly wipe out any targets 
anywhere in the world. Therefore one pri- 
mary task in war—a job that must be done 
early—is the defeat of the enemy's airpower, 
and particularly his long-range nuclear air 
arm. The air leaders of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
recognize this fundamental truth, just as 
we do. 

And so we have identified two of the fun- 
damental characteristics of an effective de- 
terrent force: 

First, it must be a force in being, everlast- 
ingly combat ready; and second, it must in- 
clude forces which are capable of winning 
the air battle. 

This task of winning the air battle re- 
quires a powerful offensive punch; and the 
strategic bomber provides that punch. This 
is not to say that air defense systems in 
themselves are not essential. However, all 
responsible airmen agree that it is an eco- 
nomic impossibility to provide an airtight 
defense against a well-coordinated and prop- 
erly executed nuclear bombing attack. 

Of course, a modern, skillfully operated 
continental air defense system can inflict 
losses upon the attacking bomber force. 
Such attrition will vary, depending upon the 
relative capabilities of offense versus de- 
tense: but a substantial part of the offensive 
force will always get through the defense, 
Therefore, the primary defensive force is 
actually the offensive nuclear strike force 
which can destroy enemy airpower at its 
roots. In this role, the strategic bomber 
actually becomes the intercontinental air 
defense system. 

However, in order for our nuclear offensive 
force to be really effective, it must be able to 
write off the attrition exacted by the enemy's 
offense and defense, and still possess the 
punch required to accomplish its mission. 

To retain this residual punch, such a force 
must be adequate, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, by comparison with our best 
Moreover, it 
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Unless SAC this relative margin 
of superiority over the Soviet long-range 
air force, and the Soviet continental air 
defense system, it cannot be considered an 
effective deterrent force. 

Despite recent Soviet gains In aircraft and 
weapons technology and production, it is my 
considered judgment that SAC—now—pos- 
sesses this relative margin of superiority. 
We must give increasing recognition, how- 
ever, to the rapid strides being made by the 
Soviet Union, both in their long-range nu- 
clear attac. capability and in their conti- 
nental air-defense systems. These Soviet 
gains are steadily narrowing our presently 
favorable margin. 

Five years ago I would have said we could 
win a war with the Soviets without suffering 
serious damage to this country. But during 
the past 5 years the Soviets have built up 
their long-range nuclear capability to a point 
where, in my opinion, we are not now capa- 
ble of preventing serious damage to this 
country in event of general war. As & now, 
I believe we could win such a war; but this 
Nation would suffer serious losses. And I 
feel further that unless we continue to im- 
prove the combat capaciity, readiness, and 
security of alrpower, we will be still more 
vulnerable to still greater damage by the 
Soviet long-range air arm 5 years hence. 

Again, I must stress the importance of 
maintaining a satisfactory margin of rela- 
tive superiority over the Soviet long-range 
airarm. This is not solely a problem of pro- 
ducing more long-range bombers than they 
do—although relative numerical strength is 
certainly a basic consideration. The pres- 
ent-day margin of relative superiority I am 
talking about includes (in addition to an 
adequate number of aircraft) five other prin- 
cipal elements: an adequate supply of the 
proper nuclear weapons, adequate operating 
bases (including overseas bases), thoroughly 
reliable refueling capability, unquestionably 
dependable maintenance of equipment, and 
combat air and ground crews possessing the 
highest degree of professional skill attain- 
able through constant training and practice. 

The sum of these six essential elements— 
aircraft, nuclear weapons, operating bases, 
refueling capability, maintenance depend- 
ability, and highly proficient crews—repre- 
sents global combat effectiveness. This com- 
posite is what gives SAC, in my judgment, 
its present favorable margin of superiority. 

Thus far, we have been talking mostly 
about SAC now—the present-day SAC. 
Let's turn then to the problem of maintain- 
ing SAC's deterrent capacity in the future. 

The dynamic nature of this problem can- 
not be overemphasized. You are already 
aware of the accelerating pace of technology 
in the Soviet Union. They are allocating 
proportionately more of their gross national 
product to defense and to scientific educa- 
tion than we are. Their unexpectedly rapid 
progress in development of modern weapon 
systems that bear directly on SAC’s deter- 
rent effectiveness is already well known to 
you. 

The crucial question is: Faced with this 
competition, what must we do to maintain 
SAC's deterrent capacity at the required 
level in the future? 

In my opinion five principal actions are 
necessary. In outlining them to you, I am 
not listing them in order of their priority. 
All these actions are vital and pressing, and 
in my opinion, they should run con- 
currently. 

1. We must continue to improve the 
range, speed, altitude, and penetrating abil- 
ity of SAC’s bomber force. As soon as pos- 
sible we must free SAC from any vestige of 
dependence on refueling and on overseas 
bases. 

2. We must accelerate the construction 
and improvement of suitable operating bases 
tor this force—including bases necessary to 
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permit its wider dispersal for physical 
security reasons. 

3. We must continue improvement of the 
weapons which arm this force. 

4. We must spare no effort in the devel- 
opment of reliable intercontinental missiles. 

5. We must maintain a highly professional 
military force -by seeing to it that material 
rewards in the military service are made 
commensurate with the rewards for corre- 
sponding skills in private industry and 
business. 

As you know, President Eisenhower 
directed some time ago that the development 
of the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile be 
given first prority among all programs in 
which the Department of Defense is engaged. 
The Strategic Air Command is in complete 
agreement with this policy. You may 
wonder why SAC urges continued improve- 
ment and expansion of the manned bomber 
force and its bases, concurrently with stren- 
uous efforts to develop the intercontinental 
guided missile. Don't we intend to replace 
manned bombers with missiles? Each pro- 
gram costs billions. Why the expensive 
duplication? 

The answer is: As soon as the missile quali- 
fies as a reliable weapons system there won't 
be any duplication; but until it so qualifies, 
the missile is not actually a deterrent. 

No weapons system in the research and 
development stage—however attractive—can 
be considered an effective deterrent. As 
Secretary Quarles recently stated: “We must 
not forget, however, that our research and 
development program deals with the future 
whereas deterrence depends on our force in 
being.“ 

Our potential enemies fully appreciate 
this elementary fact. Furthermore due to 
the nature of a democracy, they will always 
be better informed on what we are doing 
than we are on what they are doing. 

It follows then that we cannot afford to 
curtail the expenditures necessary to keep 
our force in being currently effective as a 
deterrent. The promise of success in missile 
development does not weaken this logic. 
Putting it another way: To finance missile 
development at the expense of current deter- 
rent capacity could have fatal end results. 

Let me assure you that nobody in the free 
world wants reliable intercontinental mis- 
siles any more than we in SAC want them. 
SAC's combat air crews are devoting the best 
years of their lives in maintaining the ever- 
ready proficiency required to guarantee 
within the limits of human error—accurate 
delivery of nuclear weapons on their assigned 
targets. Should war come, these air crews 
are ready and willing to stake their very 
lives on the long hazardous ride to their 
targets. In human self-interest, they would 
be delighted to turn this life-or-death task 
over toa robot. But being patriotic Ameri- 
cans, they are reluctant to relinquish their 
responsibility until they are sure the robot 
can do the job as well as manned bombers 
can. 

Let me say again, in closing, that peace 
in these times cannot be successfully waged 
unless this Nation continues to maintain an 
effective deterrent force—and that means a 
force in being, everlastingly combat ready, 
and clearly capable of winning the air battle. 

We in SAC are dedicated to the task of 
maintaining just such a deterrent force. It 
is an extremely difficult task, and we solicit 
support and help from all Americans who 
recognize their debt to this Nation. We know 
we can count on support from you here at 
the Citadel—in fact, the day is probably not 
far distant when some of you in this audience 
will join other Citadel alumni who are 
already in SAC. 

To those future SAC members, I take this 
opportunity to extend a hearty welcome in 
advance, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 24, 1957, is 
most timely, and I commend it to the at- 
tention of our colleagues: 

THE CRITICAL WEEK 


The coming week will be critical for thé 
Middle East, for the United Nations, an 
for the policy of the United States. 
resolution asking that military and eco- 
nomic sanctions be applied against Israel for 
its failure to withdraw from Gaza and the 
Gulf of Aqaba has been introduced by sit 
nations. At the same time a White House 
statement on Premier Ben-Gurion’s response 
to President Eisenhower's speech was friendly 
in tone and, what was more, promised 
withhold any American presentation on 
the issue before the U. N. until Ambassador 
Eban can give his government's position in 
detail. There is still hope that an 
settlement can be reached which will satisfy 
Israels requirements for security without in- 
volving sanctions. 

This newspaper has consistently held that 
unilateral sanctions against Israel are not 
the answer to the Mid-Eastern crisis or to 
the crisis of prestige that confronts the U. N. 
It has also recognized the need for a positive 
American contribution to a fair solution. 
As far back as September 23, before the 
shooting broke out in Sinai and the canal 
zone, we stated editorially that the policy of 
the United States in that area had “been ® 
series of improvisations and inconsistencies, 
motivated by the high purpose of preventing 
violence but feeble in execution and confus- 
ing in effect.” We have hailed every forward 
step made by the administration, the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, and Mr. Dulles’ proposals for 
free navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba; we 
have seconded the President's efforts to ob- 
tain an Israeli withdrawal by diplomatic 
action. But, believing as this newspaper said 
on November 6, that “some recognition is 
essential of the fact that the use of force, 
however regrettable, has changed the situa- 
tion in the Middle East,“ we hold “that # 
return to the status quo ante between Israel 
and the Arab States is out of the question; 
that a permanent settlement of the underly- 
ing issues is necessary.” This was 
in an editorial on page 1 on November 29- 

There is a widespread acceptance of the 
necessity of getting to the bottom of Israeli- 
Arab difficulties. Speaking of the breakdown 
of the 1949 armistice terms, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold has said: “There 18 
universal recognition that the condition of 
affairs, of which this deterioration formed 
part, should not be permitted to return.” 
But how is the improvement to be brought 
about? Dr. Fawzi, the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, said that Israel shall not “exact 
a price” for ending its “aggression” in Sinai 
and the Gaza Strip. Apparently, the Egyp- 
tian Government has given some private as- 
surances to Mr. Hammarskjold about the 
stationing of UNEF troops in the disputed 
areas, just as the United States has given 
individual assurances of supporting Israeli 
claims to navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba 
and of endorsing U. N. entry into Gaza. But 
unless these assurances—which are private 
or individual, not those of the United Na- 
tions—are accepted, the Arab States demand, 
and the United States seems willing to in- 
dorse, sanctions on Israel. 
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Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, recently Ambassa- 
dor to Italy, said in an exclusive interview 
this newspaper on Friday: “I doubt that 
the time has come when the United States 
Prepared to say it wishes to vote for the 
ion of Israel through sanctions, es- 

y in view of the conduct of other na- 
tions which have flirted openly with the 

S. S. R. and insulted the United States and 
dn whom we have not been able to impose 
Sanctions.” The Herald Tribune agrees. As 

Luce said, “The cardinal principle of a 
Statesman is that his nation has a right to 
Survival." Israel's actions have been predi- 
fated on this principle, and while all its 

es may not have been wise, the danger 
Was very great. To inyoke penalties against 
that state alone would be unjust. “For,” as 
We said editorially on January 27, “unless the 

- N. administers the law as an impartial 
international agency, it cannot morally pre- 
vent nations from taking the law into their 
Own hands.” And, speaking specifically of 
sanctions, the Herald Tribune stated on Feb- 
t 10: “To discipline the weak and give 

Tee rein to the powerful is no way to gain 

for an international organization or 
international law.” 

President has made a distinction be- 
tween those natlons—like the Soviet Union— 
peainst which it is impractical to bring other 

han moral and those, like Israel, 
Which, he implies, should not need even 
moral pressure. But if sanctions are to have 
auy moral connotation at all, if the workings 
Qf international law are to have respect, they 
must be based on equality and justice for all. 
v l cannot be punished while the Soviet 
nion, India, Egypt itself go scot free. 
eretore, the objective of the General As- 
*embly in the debate must be to 
ch a settlement, not a one-sided judgment. 

By the same token the United States must 
exert itself in the days ahead to see that the 
lettlement is just; that Egypt's participation 
R the acts which led to this crisis is recog- 

and, for the future, corrected; that the 

in and out of the U. N., which 

have been directed toward Israeli withdrawal, 
— equally directed toward ending Egypt's 


The United States and the United Nations 
have an o ity in this debate to demon- 
Strate their capabilities for constructive con- 
tributions toward international peace. If 

ey content themselves with Israel's stand 
Slone, the opportunity will be lost. If they 

to the principles of the American res- 
“lution of November 3, and seek to remove 
e underlying causes of tension in the Mid- 
© East and to achieve a final settlement 
tween the parties of the general armistice 
agreement, they will have turned a crisis 
into a triumph for peace and justice. 


Encouraging Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY - 


} OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 3, 1957, I introduced 
R. 712, to provide a 30 percent credit 
against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees for high- 
er education, 
Nearly 40 percent of those qualified 
high-school graduates who do not con- 
ue their educations do so because of 
ial need. This bill would help 
these persons as well as the thousands 
of other families who barely have suf- 
ficient funds to educate their children. 
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Our country must encourage higher 
education, particularly in the scientific 
and technical fields. We are engaged in 
a qualitative defense race with Russia, 
upon which the survival of the free world 
depends. 

Russia now has an estimated 890,000 
trained scientists and engineers, while 
the United States has some 760,000. 
They are training this technical pérson- 
nel at a more rapid pace than this coun- 
try 


Through use of the tax credit, we 
would be encouraging more youngsters 
te continue their educations. In the 
long run, this would reflect in great 
benefits to our Nation—at home and 
abroad. It would also be a stimulus to 
the growth and development of our 
country’s institutions of higher learning. 

According to my bill, 30 percent of the 
total amount spent on tuition or fees 
for the individual at a level above the 
12th grade at a recognized institution of 
higher learning, would be credited to 
the taxpayer. I believe the enactment 
of this measure is imperative. 


A Matter of Morals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Detroit News of January 29, 1957: 


U. N. AND THe MIDDLE EAST—A MATTER OF 
MORALS 


The best that can be said for Dag Ham- 
marskjold's report on what the United Na- 
tions might do to settle the dispute between 
Egypt and Israel is that it occupies a legal- 
istic middle ground so unsatisfactory to both 
sides as to insure its rejection by the U. N. 
Assembly. The worst is that the report im- 
plies moral bankruptcy in the U. N. leader- 
ship which not only admits helplessness to 
enforce a solution but inability even to come 
to grips with the rights and wrongs of the 
problem. 

Mr. Hammarskjold still insists that Israeli 
troops must be withdrawn unconditionally 
from the Gaza strip and fortified places along 
the Gulf of Aqaba. He suggests then that 
U, N. troops might follow them into occupa- 
tion here as they have elsewhere in the Sinal 
Peninsula, But he also maintains that the 
U. N. operates as a guest of the Egyptian 
Government. Colonel Nasser would, there- 
fore, be free at his leisure to dismiss the 
guardians of the peace and resume his inter- 
rupted aggressions against Israeli frontiers 
and Israeli shipping. 

This solution continues to assume that 
Israel has been an unprovoked aggressor and 
that Egypt desires a peaceful settlement, It 
ignores the central fact of the last 8 years, 
that despite the armistice, Egypt has steadi- 
ly maintained a state of war with Israel and 
has openly pursued and Justified acts of war 
against her. Colonel Nasser has never sug- 
gested that he seeks peace. On the contrary, 
he has repeatedly refused any negotiations 
that would remotely imply acceptance of 
Israel's right to exist at all as a nation. 

These are political facts. They are also 
moral facts. If the U. N. wishes to maintain 
that war is wrong and undertakes to punish 
aggressors, it cannot condone, much less 
strengthen, a government whose avowed 
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policy is to remain at war until its enemy is 
annihilated. It cannot pretend to work for 
peace by recreating the conditions of inevi- 
table conflict. 

The worst of this sorry business is that the 
U. N., abetted by the United States, is cru- 
cifying itself. A world organization so in- 
different to international justice and so 
proper that it can keep peace only with the 
consent of those who are breaking it may be 
worse than useless. It may serve chiefly to 
promote anarchy among nations and hang 
3 of piety over international immo- 
rality. 


How Not To Handle Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit the following article from Reader's 
Digest titled “How Not To Handle For- 
eign Aid,” by Bernard S. Van Rensselaer: 

How Nor To HANDLE FOREIGN Am 

(Eorron's Norx.— We want to help people 
in other countries to help themselves. In- 
stead, we're perpetuating an entrenched bu- 
reaucracy of United States planners and 
spenders. The story of our mission to Iran 
shows how good-will millions can go down 
the drain.) 

(By Bernard S. Van Rensselaer) 

It is to the interest of the United States, 
and it is the aim of President Eisenhower, to 
maintain a sensible, constructive foreign eco- 
nomic aid program. But is our present pro- 
gram sensible? Is it Constructive? For 
many months congressional investigations 
have been piling up damning evidence of 
waste, extravagance, and loss of international 


ige. 

It is time for the American people to seek 
the reasons for this woe. Chief reason is a 
group of free-spenders, who, through the 
years when free-spending was a Government 
policy, entrenched both themselves and their 
philosophy. Of this there are many case 
histories. Consider, as an example, the story 
of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration mission to Iran, and its head, Wil- 
liam E. Warne. This case has recently been 
under investigation by the House Subcom- 
mittee on International Operations. 

Warne's background for his ICA job is re- 
vealing. He joined the Department of the 
Interior in the 1930's as a writer of publicity, 
emerged as an advocate of public power and 
a skilled promoter of large hydroelectric-irri- 
gation projects. A believer in Government 
spending on a grandiose scale, he advanced 
rapidly. He became Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, charged with urging the Bureau 
of Reclamation to ever-faster spending for 
multipurpose dams. 

At least $60 million worth of the dams 
promoted under this hurry-up policy turned 
out badly because insufficient attention was 
given to details. There isn’t enough avail- 
able water in the Rio Grande to fill the reser- 
voir created by one of these dams. Another 
contains water so salty that to date it has 
not been put on crops. 

With such a record to qualify him, Warne 
decided late in 1951 to join others of the 
Pplanning-spending era who were finding in 
Toreign-aid jobs a chance to test their socio- 
political theories on a worldwide basis. He 
was sent to Iran to help that country of 15 
million rebuild its economy, which had col- 
lapsed after expropriation of the British- 
controlled Iranian oil industry. 


Rarely, except in foreign aid, has there 
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been such a spending campaign as Warne 
launched in Iran. Some $300 million in eco- 
nomic aid have been passed out to that coun- 
try to date. This is equivalent to the in- 
come taxes paid by 721,000 average $5,000-a- 
year American families in a year. 

Warne spent some of the money usefully: 
for vaccination, sanitation, antimalarial 
work, and other such programs for which 
point 4 was designed. These advances are an 
important reason why Iran has so success- 
fully resisted Communist infiltration. 

But in addition Warne launched outright 
gift projects. For example, he built a beet- 
sugar refinery. It couldn't operate at capac- 
ity for 2 or 3 years because Iranians had to 
be taught to grow the necessary beets. Nev- 
ertheless, Warne bought machinery for a sec- 
ond refinery—which could only be stored, 
When there weren't enough ready projects for 
which to obligate funds, Warne, with the ap- 
proval of his Washington chiefs, distributed 
United States Treasury checks directly to 
Iranian ministers. He provided cash with 
which the Iranians not only met their regu- 
lar Government payrolls but raised their 
own salaries. He subsidized the national 
bank. 

In doing such things, Warne built up a 
staff of more than 400 assistants in 10 re- 
gional offices. One of these offices needed 53 
automobiles and 41 chauffeurs for its 55 em- 
ployees (including clerks and office boys). 

General Accounting Office auditors, sent 
out since to learn what happened in Iran, 
have reported finding new farm equipment 
unused because it was unsuitable for the re- 
gion and no one had authority to send it 
elsewhere. Machinery and other physical as- 
sets worth at least $25 million were scattered 
in such a way that no one has yet been able 
to discover where they all went. 

When any of these expenditures is ques- 
tioned today by investigators, it is justified 
by Warne and the International Cooperation 
Administration as necessary to save Iran 
from communism, One might ask if it 
wouldn't have been possible to contribute 
a stated sum to the Iranian budget without 
creating a staff of 400 people and sponsor- 
ing questionable projects. 

The first principle of foreign ald—as it has 
been sold to Congress—is that projects 
should be those which the beneficaries them- 
selves propose and want, and which are eco- 
nomically necessary. Yet Warne would not 
advance $500,000 to enable Iran to supply 
Teheran, its capital, with one thing the 
country needed badly—steam-driven electri- 
cal generators. A public-power supporter, 
Warne wanted Iranian instead to have a 
great United States style hydroelectric dam 
on the Karadj River. ` 

The story of Iran’s great dam will interest 
everyone. Teheran's population was 1,200,- 
000, but its electricity supply was that of an 
American town of 15,000. In serving 39,000 
customers the overload was such that light 
bulbs at certain hours became as glowworms. 
To make matters worse there were 40,000 ap- 
Plications for new electrical connections, if 
and when further power became available. 

These were not just applications for home 
use; they came from industrial plants which 
desperately required electricity in order to 
create jobs. Warne himself had handed out 
$2,246,000 to construct an ultramodern cot- 
ton mill for Teheran, but there was no power 
to turn its wheels. 

The cheapest and most practical solution 
for Teheran was the one which Iranians had 
themselves evolved, based on their large re- 
sources in fuel oil. Their plan was to more 
than double their power supply by adding 
2 12,500-kilowatt generators to their exist- 
ing oll-fueled, steam-driven dynamos. Five 
hundred thousand dollars, combined with 
Iranian funds, would serve as advance pay- 
ment to get manufacturers wor on the 
generators. Why should Iran bulld'a vastly 
expensive hydroelectric dam? 


Warne's own power engineers studied the 
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Teheran plan and approved it. The United 
States committed itself on January 15, 1953, 
to try to supply the needed funds. When 
the Iranians asked for the agreed-upon 
dollars, however, Warne wrote back that “it 
would be greatly to the advantage of the 
country to concentrate on the use of hydro- 
electric generation rather than steam gen- 
eration in the Teheran area.“ He added that 
“any contribution in the immediate future” 
would go for such p He later re- 
fused money for the Teheran plan but 
pledged United States funds for construction 
of what had long been little more than a pro- 
moter's dream—the Karadj Dam. 

This dam had been proposed in the 1920's 
by a group of German engineers—a 565-foot- 
high concrete block to be thrown across an 
isolated, narrow mountain canyon through 
which flowed a stream that all but dried up 
in summer and briefly became a springtime 
torrent. Nothing came of it; the project 
would be very expensive and the electricity 
that could be generated for Teheran would 
be utterly inadequate. 

A French company, however, won a Karadj 
contract, and a little site work was done 
before activity halted in 1951. 

Now, Warne pledged initially $1,400,000 to- 
ward construction of the dam according to 
the incomplete French plans. More money 
followed. But, in justifying the project to 
Washington, Warne said the total cost would 
be $17,300,000, whereas the Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s preliminary reviews showed an esti- 
mated cost of at least $28 million. On 
Warne's justification alone the United States 
and Iran were committed. 

Work on the dam site began immediately 
and continued until June 1955, although 
technical experts in Iran and in Washing- 
ton were in immediate revolt. Everett 
Eslick, then Chief of the Power Branch in 
Washington, insisted that the dam could not 
be justified by Warne's information. So did 
Howard Morrison, the engineer who was the 
Washington manager for the Karadj project. 

On the demand of these and other Wash- 
ington technicians, an independent board 
of hydroelectric experts from three leading 
United States firms were consulted. 

“The stream flow, and reservoir capacity 
are not commensurate with the cost of this 
dam,” the board reported. The project will 
not provide Teheran with an adequate power 
supply. The thermal alternate [steam sys- 
tem] can be made available sooner, at smaller 
cost.“ 

Warne appealed to the engineering head- 
quarters of the Bureau of Reclamation for 
data to support his program. While Bureau 
engineers conceded that it was physically 
Teasible to construct the dam, they said it 
was no substitute for steam power. To meet 
the comments of the board of experts, they 
could only propose a still higher dam. 

“Nothing has been developed to change 
the board's original conclusions,” the con- 
sultants replied, fixing the cost now at $90 
million. “The Karadj Dam is not a wise 
venture for improving the economy of the 
Teheran area.“ 


It was now obvious that the dam's con- 
struction was too expensive to be carried on 
indefinitely out of foreign-ald grants. As 
an escape, Warne assisted the Iranians in 
trying to prevail upon the Export-Import 
Bank to finance completion. Ever since, 
ICA has represented that, under tentative 
approval of financing given by the bank, the 
dam was no longer an ICA concern. The facts 
are that Export-Import representatives who 
looked over the project in Iran advised Iran 
to abandon it. Nevertheless, as a result of 
our aid to this project and the publicity ac- 
corded the dam, the Iranians couldn't with- 
draw. Though work has long since halted, 
they must resume this dubious undertaking 
in order to save political face, even though 
they may be compelled to offer a prior lien 
on their national oil revenues in order to 
attract a lender, 
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What does Iran have to show for all the 
cash we've handed out? 

Well, north of Teheran deep into the wild 
mountain canyons, your guide points out an 
uncompleted 14-mile road hacked out of the 
mountainside and tunneled through solid 
rock; it provides a fine overlook of a dam 
that isn't there. There is also a construc- 
tion camp, complete with swimming pool- 
It all cost $3,500,000, a price that would buy 
a lot of generators. 

“But perhaps you need not worry too 
much for us,” your guide says. Then he 
smiles. “You must understand that we are 
getting our generators after all—later than 
if you’d helped us with that down payment 
we wanted, but they’re now being installed.” 

How? Did Warne and ICA finally make 
the money available? 

“No,” says your guide. “When times grad- 
ually got better, we bought the generators 
ourselves.” 

The Iranian experience with our foreign- 
aid program is a sad story. But it is not 
unique. There are similar stories about 
waste and mismanagement in country after 
country. ; 

Despite recent pressure to eliminate boon- 
doggling, the fact is simply that the en- 
trenched holdovers from another political 
era believe that paternalistic social welfare, 
outworn share-the-wealth ideas and vast 
spending are synonymous with helping peo- 
ple help themselves. To them this rep- 
resents what foreign aid really should be. 
It is a closely-knit club that can reward its 
members and punish those who don't coop- 
erate. 

Douglas Reeves, 2 comptroller sent out 
from Washington to improve the fiscal pro- 
cedures of Warne’s mission, reported back 
that there was laxity in handling funds, a 
charge since confirmed by State Department 
auditors and General Accounting Office in- 
vestigators. Reeves was relieved of his post 
and transferred to other duties until his con- 
tract expired. 

Robert Alexander, Warne's chief power and 
utilities engineer, continued to voice ap- 
proval of steam power for Teheran as opposed 
to the Karadj dam. He lost his job. To 
keep him from talking, his critical report on 
Karadj was marked “Classified.” 

What happened to Warne? In ICA circles 
his Iranian program is pointed out as one 
of the agency’s outstanding achievements. 
He has become economic coordinator in 
Korea, in charge of the biggest foreign-aid 
program of all. 

The ICA club which makes possible such 
rewards stems back to the 1948 legislation 
which established the first foreign-aid or- 
ganization. This legislation set up a large 
number of special jobs with salaries above 
the usual civil-service rates. These jobs 
were intended to be filled by foreign-trade 
experts, manufacturers, engineers and the 
like from outside government. Congress 
considered that much specialized practical 
experience was essential to the biggest inter- 
national business operation in the world. 

Most of these specialists retired after 1 
or 2 years, however, and the vacuum was 
filled largely by theoretical economists from 
other Federal agencies and by social workers 
and planners. Earnest men and women, 
they had great ambition but little practi- 
cal experience. These men brought in or 
elevated friends with similar backgrounds. 
The bona fide technicians and operating men 
were pushed into minor roles. 

Evidence made public by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee in 1953 disclosed 
that a number of the key people in foreign 
ald were holding jobs for which they had 
no background of experience. An agri- 
cultural economist, for example, served as 
director of the industry division, charged 
with all industrial planning and procure- 
ment throughout the world. He was suc- 
ceeded by a real estate man. The person in 
charge of increasing industrial productivity 
in all countries was a former civil-service 
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Personnel man, These are not exceptions, 
even today. 

Meanwhile the foreign-aid organization 
hes constantly grown more complex. It has 
had four different names—Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration, Mutual Security 
Agency, Foreign Operations Administration, 
International Cooperation Administration. 
In addition, the agency has taken over the 
functions of the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. In the last 6 years it has had 
five titular chiefs. There are now so many 
different kinds of aid, embracing anything 
and everything the planners may want to do, 
that more than 2,000 projects are being car- 
Tied on in some 50 countries. 

Congress got lost in this morass. It 
Couldn't keep track of what was going on. It 
didn’t even know how the appropriated funds 
Were spent. But now, at last, congressional 
frustrations are coming to a boil. At least 
three investigating committees have gathered 
data. Another investigation is being carried 
out by the White House. It is likely that 
Congress will attempt basic reforms. 

Whatever remedies sre undertaken, they 
should be aimed first at curing the funda- 
Mental troubles discussed here—the troubles 
Caused by planners and spenders run wild, in 
an oversized, self-perpetuating agency. Oth- 
erwise there can be no sensible foreign-aid 
program—one which will give American tax- 
Payers their money's worth in helping to 
build a strong and friendly free world, 


Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Small Business 
Committee, I receive numerous letters 
irom small-business men. The following 
letter, addressed to Mr. George J. Burger, 
Sums up the tone of most of these com- 
munications. 

With the writer's permission, I am 
Pleased to commend this communication 
to the attention of our colleagues: 

SALTER CANNING Co., INC. 
North Rose, N. Y., February 11,1957. 
Mr. GEORGE J. BURGER, 

National Federation of Independent 
Business, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Bundes: I have your letter of the 
6th, with a copy of your communication to 
the Senate Small Business Committee. At 
this late and repetitious moment, I feel the 
NFIB is altogether too polite. Events are 
Teaching beyond the usual courtesies. We 
all. I believe, are tired of kicking this dead 
horse up the Capitol steps every time Con- 
gress convenes, only to see it roll down the 
Capitol steps when Congress disbands. Ses- 
sion after session the political mourners 
gather around, drop tears, spout platitudes, 
then take off for the nearest barbecue served 
up by consolidated corporations. It's time 
these delinquents quit shoving the fried 
chicken down their guts and exposed their 
brains to the elements, Travel through our 
large towns and our cities and observe how 
little anyone, locally, owns. Neither the fel- 
low pumping gas nor those operating the 
retail outlets. You won't sep it and I may 
not, but I have a hunch Dame History has a 
Tesounding thwack hidden in her satchel 
that won't be pleasant when time comes to 
use it. 

First, let us get off our chest the Idea that 
bigness means efficiency, My father-in-law 
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was with the General Electric for 43 years 
and he had some great tales to tell of that 
outfit. He started with Edison in Brooklyn 
when Sam Insuli was Edison’s and 
Was among the first to move into the Sche- 
nectady plant. The largest canner in our 
State, in recent years, has had ups and downs 
of earthquake, proportions that would 
put the average small canner out of business, 
But he is kept afloat by his canmaker—and 
in the past year I believe both American 
and Continental Can have had to bolster him, 
Another large competitor takes so much time 
in loading trucks that carriers shy away from 
him. Truckdrivers tell us the story. We 
will load a truck in 30 minutes while at our 
large competitor's, 4 to 5 hours are required, 
Following the war and at least up through 
1949 the Robinson-Patman Act was enforced 
and at the close of 1949 General Foods dis- 
continued the canning of fruits and vege- 
tables at some 20 plants across the land, 
One of its vice presidents informed me it was 
losing money heavily, being unable to com- 
pete with smaller operators. So much for 
bigness and efficiency. The TNEC investiga- 
tions confirmed this almost 20 years ago. If 
you recited this to the House and Senate 
Small Business Committees, the members 
would be surprised. Recite it to them 12 
months from now, they again would be sur- 
prised. Surprise“ is their specialty. 

It is no secret that two rather famous 
antitrust proceedings under the Robinson- 
Patman Act virtually started in our office. 
In each the Government won. One was the 
action against the tin-can cartel that wound 
up in the San Francisco Federal court in 
1949. There the judge hit the saddle but let 
the horse go. Neither the givers nor the 
receivers of fat kickbacks were fined and the 
receivers never handed back the loot. If a 
theoretical burglar in the dead of a theo- 
retical night lifts a theoretical egg from 
under a theoretical hen, that in light of the 
law shakes the Republic to its foundation. 

I have seriously proposed that, nationally, 
we have one giant corporation and one 
giant bank. That is where we are headed 
and the Federal Trade Commission, the Jus- 
tice Department, and our high courts have 
provided substantial momentum in that 
direction. The recent release of Du Pont is 
a point. The court concluded Du Pont had 
no monopoly in cellophane for you could also 
pour food into derby hats, cowboy shoes, tin 
pans, wash basins, bass tubas, manholes, and 
kitchen sinks. 

I enjoyed the professor's observations, 
The boys out of school have usually had, in 
school, only big business’ point of view 
thrust upon them. I know because I had 
the same “big business massage” back in 
the mid-1920's. My school (Ivy League) has 
so dedicated itself to big business that I some 
years ago discontinued contributing to it. If 
big business is to run it, big business can 
support it. The boys, out of school, consider 
small business a dead duck; but few follow 
the picture through. At 45 or 50 they may 
be on the street, replaced with another crop 
of youngsters. I have seen this repeatedly. 
One occurrence was tragic; A swell fellow, 
about 55 years old, went to the Continental 
Can plant in Syracuse on a Sunday morning 
and hung himself in its lockerroom. Such 
dismissals rip families apart, not to mention 
that many of them are nomads, to be shoved 
all over the continent as the monster above 


‘dictates. I say monster“ as top management 


of giant business is now so thin and ethereal 
that its remoteness can be measured in as- 
tronomical light-years. Congressmen are 
impressed by this, also court judges. They 
call it genius. 

The collapse of Collier's Is a point. The 
mounting cost of paper was one major cause. 
The directors had the circulation and the 
medium by which to bring home to millions 
what is happening to free enterprise. 
Through words, Collier’s could have stacked 
enough TNT under the international paper 
cartel to blow it high and dry. But no, the 
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directors supinely surrendered—a measure 
of today's journalism and the pink-handed 
boys controlling it. Several other magazines 
are looking lageared, destined for the same 
ignominious grave. 

Giant business wants yes-men, Arrow- 
collar slaves. Our constitutional form of 
government was built around the concept 
that property and enterprise should be wide- 
ly spread, competitive and protected under 
the law. The basic concept was that eco- 
nomic freedom and security was the avenue 
to intellectual freedom, Of all the Arrow- 
collar slaves I have met—and I have met 
many—though college bred, they are 100 per- 
cent frightened to open their mouths. That 
is why I earlier dragged in dame history. I 
have a hunch that, under some unpleasant 
circumstances, this dam holding back in- 
telligent minds may burst. 

The financial seas must be running high to 
occasion Herb Hoover to stick his head out 
of the crow’s nest and shout: “Rocks ahead.” 
Soon, Congressmen may be attending a 
wake in the cloakrooms, the wreath at the 
bottom of the coffin reading: “In memory 
of our beloved free economy—from brethren 
of the local debating society and knitting 
club.” 

Most sincerely, 
L. J. SALTER. 


Near Eastern Policy 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I would not 
want the occasion to pass without tak- 
ing this opportunity of congratulating 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
RoosEVELT! for the very fine and forth- 
right statement he has made on this 
very serious problem. I will not delay 
the deliberations other than to make 
some brief comments. 

First, I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
that I am sure the majority of Ameri- 
cans join with him in expressing the 
sentiment that the United States is tak- 
ing the wrong attitude when we talk 
about imposing sanctions against Israel. 
The clouds over Israel are dark and 
heavy. I believe conditions will be worse 
instead of better if sanctions are im- 
posed on that country. So I say to the 
gentleman that I hope his forthright ad- 
vice made in this House today is heeded, 
and I hope that those people who are 
guiding the affairs of the United States 
in the United Nations will give some se- 
rious thought to the proposals made to- 
day. I reiterate that I predict that con- 
ditions will become much worse instead 
of better if sanctions are imposed. 

I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man. He has made a wonderful state- 
ment today, as he always does when he 
takes the floor. I thank him for his 
statement and agree with everything 
he has had to say on this very impor- 
tant subject. I am sorry that more 
Members were not present to hear his 
enlightening and eloquent statement. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
iMr. ROOSEVELT] has expired. 


A Canadian View of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article writ- 
ten by J. B. McGeachy, associate edi- 
tor of the Financial Post, Toronto, 
Canada: 

WEEKEND REVIEW 
(By J. B. McGeachy) 

Tens of thousands of words, maybe mil- 
lions of words, have still to be spoken and 
written to make plain the meaning of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's Middle East policy state- 
ment of yesterday afternoon. It will take 
weeks, maybe months, for these words to 
get themselves uttered. Therefore, anything 
I, or anyone else, can say now must be pre- 
liminary comment. It must consist large- 
ly of questions, rather than final Judg- 
ments. 

But let me begin with a tentative over- 
all opinion. I think Mr. Eisenhower has 
taken a small step in the right direction. 
Perhaps he has gone as far as it was prudent 
for him to go (at the moment) seeing that 
this is a brandnew policy he has enunciated, 
a policy completely at variance with the po- 
sition of the United States as recently as 2 
months ago. 

When Britain and France intervened in 
Egypt last November, Mr. Eisenhower could 
find no merit in their action at all. He used 
polite words in his public condemnation; but 
it is said on good authority that on the tele- 
phone to Sir Anthony Eden in London he 
allowed his indignation full play. 

It was under American pressure that the 
British and French stopped short of their 
objectives and agreed to pull out. Wash- 
ington’s ukase at that point was that they 
ehould decamp forthwith and that the 
United Nations should take over. It ap- 
peared to be, quite seriously, the official 
American opinion then that U. N. resolu- 
tions, plus a small multilingual army with 
apparently nothing to do but act as sentry, 
Plus Mr. Dag Hammarskjold’s good offices 
could take control of the very untidy and 
dangerous situation that has developed in 
the Middle East. 

It has not taken the President very long 
to recognize how unrealistic that policy 
was. Now he is prepared, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to use American military force 
to do what Britain and France were oblig- 
ingly prepared to do with their military 
force; namely, to buttress the western posi- 
tion in the Middle East against Soviet pene- 
tration. 

This immediately raises several questions, 
Why did not the American Government give 
this commitment when invited to do so more 
than a year ago by Prime Minister Eden? 
Because, I suggest, it needed the events of 
the past 2 months, and especially the Anglo- 
French intervention, to wake W: up 
to the seriousness of the Russian threat in 
the Middle East. 
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Why would it be moral and noble for the 
United States to send troops there to pro- 
tect Western interests when it was immoral 
and ignoble for British and France to do 
just that? 

Well, the correct answer might Involve 
peevish comment on an American tendency 
to be self-righteous and to assume that only 
the United States can and does use its 
strength in an enlightened way for the gen- 
eral d 

But I think you should take note that an- 
other interpretation is being put upon events 
by some people in Britain. I will put it in 
the form of a question. It ts a fact that 
United States oll investments in the Middle 
East now exceed British oil investments 
there, Can it be that, for this reason, Wash- 
ington would like to substitute American for 
British influence in that part of the world? 

I don’t know; I merely mention this as one 
of the questions that ought to be, and may 
be, explored in the course of the debate now 
to begin in Washington. And I hasten to 
add that if one of the motives of the Eisen- 
hower policy is the protection of American 
oll holdings, that strikes me as a wholly 
legitimate motive. But it would be nice to 
have it stated without hyprocrisy. 

But—to return to what the President said. 
He is not proposing to move into the Middie 
East now having just ordered the British and 
the French to move out. That would be a bit 
too sudden. He has hedged his proposition 
in several ways to make it unassailable on 
legal grounds. 

His first hedge is the mere fact that he 
asks Congress for authority to take certain 
military action. He has no need to do so. 
The authority is his already under the Con- 
stitution. I won't take time to give you the 
argument in detail, I merely assure you 
there’s no doubt whatever, that as Com- 
mander in Chief, the President can order 
American Army, Navy, and Air Forces into 
action wherever and whenever he thinks fit. 

However—specific congressional authori- 
zation to do this in the Middle East, which 
Mr. Eisenhower is pretty sure to obtain, will 
strengthen his hand and demonstrate Amer- 
ican solidarity to the world; and that will 
be all to the good. 

As to Mr. Eisenhower's other hedges, they 
don't strengthen his policy but weaken it to 
the vanishing point. 

He says he will send American forces only 
in response to a request from victims of 
Soviet military aggression. But this is pre- 
cisely the source from which he will never re- 
ceive such a request. 

The world has recently seen the Soviet 
military machine in action against the Hun- 
garlan patriots. Was there any call for 
help from the Hungarian government? Of 
course not, because that government Is a 
Moscow puppet. If and when Moscow ever 
does move into the Middle East militarily, 
you may be sure that a similar puppet will 
already be performing—in Cairo, in Damas- 
cus or somewhere else; and it will be the 
Russians, not the Americans, who will get 
the call for help. 

But in any case, it isn’t Soviet military 
Intervention in the area that's to be feared. 
It's the spread of Soviet power by coup, by 
economic infiltration, by propaganda. Sup- 
pose that Nasser, who's rated by many people 
a Soviet dummy now, suppose that Nasser 
takes orders from Moscow on the operation 
of the Suez Canal when it’s reopened? (By 
the way, he has already proclaimed that 
British and French ships Will not be per- 
mitted to use it until Israel has handed the 
Gaza strip back to Egypt—shades of Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps.) But suppose that in this 
way Moscow becomes master of Suez without 
firing a shot, how does Mr. Eisenhower's 
policy apply? It doesn't appear to apply at 
all, but somebody, I suggest, is bound to 
raise the question—in London if not in 
Washington, 
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Mr. Eisenhower's final hedge is the most 
startling of all. Any military action he 
takes in the Middie East, he says, will be 
subject to the over-riding authority of the 
U. N. Security Council. Now, Russia has 8 
seat and a veto in that body. Does Mr. 
Eisenhower really mean that he wouid send 
a force to, say, Egypt and then withdraw it 
if the Russians disapproved? It's hard to 
believe that this ls what he means; but this 
is what he says, 

You see how many questions there are to 
be asked about the new Eisenhower doctrine 
as it's called. It's to be welcomed as a sign 
or symbol of American acceptance of re- 
sponsibility in the Middle East; but as a 
practical program it’s as full of bugs as an 
ancient jalopy. And for lack of time I 
haven't even touched on the fact that Mr. 
Eisenhower doesn't propose to use American 
strength to influence the Suez settlement oF 
the Arab-Israeli settlement. These are to 
be left to U. N heaven preserve us. It was 
U. N. that voted in 1947 for the creation of 
Israel in the first place, then left the Arabs 
and Jews to fight it out and proved com- 
pletely, helplessly incompetent to stop oF 
solve their quarrel. It needs a pretty vacu- 
ous optimist to suppose that U. N. can do any 
better from now on. 

At this point I’m going to divert the dis- 
cussion to a statement by Mr. Nehru I heard 
reported on the radio this morning. ‘The In- 
dian Prime Minister attached the theory of 
the power vacuum: the theory that when one 
strong power moves out of a country where 
it has ruled or exercised influence, another 
strong power moves in. Mr. Nehru is against 
this assumption. 

He is, I suggest, talking about the world 
the way he would like it to be, not the way 
itis. His own country, it’s true, has managed 
to stand on its own since British rule ended 
9 years ago—thanks to a number of factors. 
including India’s immense size and popula- 
tion, and the efficient political system, civil 
service and army Mr. Nehru inherited from 
the British period. But suppose the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan collapsed (as it very nearly 
did last year) —wouldn't Mr. Nehru take steps 
to fill that particular power vacuum by add- 
ing the Pakistani provinces to the Indian 
federal union? 

I think he would; but we needn't discuss 
a hypothetical case. We're talking about the 
actual case of the Middle East. The United 
States has turfed Britain out of that region; 
this is not debatable nor Is it denied in Wasb- 
ington. On the contrary, it's a matter of 
pride there. And the moment British in- 
fluence evaporated, Russian influence ap- 
peared. Why? Because the Middle East 
though it’s rich in ofl and populated by 
interesting people with an ancient culture, 18 
divided into small countries that are Jealous 
of one another and is hopelessly backward 
in both politics and economics, 

With Russia standing on the sidelines, 
eager to snatch the strategic and ma 
prizes of the area, does it make sense to sup- 
pose that a powerless body like the U. N. 
General Assembly, able only to express opin- 
ions, can settle anything at all that's at 
stake in the Middle East? Mr. Elsenhower, 
in my opinion, is gradually coming around 
to the rational view that it doesn’t make 
sense. Gingerly and cautious, he is edging up 
to the responsibility that now belongs to 
his country because his country forced the 
British—and the French—to give it up. But 
he still has a long way to go, and he may 
already be too late. 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Good Government Award to Senator 


Karl E. Mundt s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Last Fri- 
day night, on the anniversary of the 
birthday of George Washington, the 
American Good Government Society 
Presented its award for distinguished 
Service to two great Americans, my 
Senior colleague [Mr. MunpT] and the 
honorable WILLIAM L. COLMER, of Missis- 
Sippi, a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The presentation to the senior Senator 
from South Dakota, my colleague, was 
Made by another of our distinguished 
Colleagues, the Senator from South Car- 
Olina [Mr. THURMOND]. With the con- 
sent of the Senate, I offer for printing in 
the Recorp the citation given in the re- 
marks of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and, following that, the response by 
the Senator from South Dakota. 


Then, to show that my distinguished 
Colleague is not without honor in his 
Own State, I ask leave to insert there- 
after an editorial from the Rapid City 
Daily Journal. 


There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses and editorial were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Remarks By SENATOR STROM THURMOND, 

Democrat, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, ON PRE- 

SENTING THE GEORGE WASHINGTON AWARD 

To SENATOR KARL E. MUNDT on BEHALF OF 

THE AMERICAN GOOD GOVERNMENT SOCIETY 

AT THE HOTEL STATLER IN WASHINGTON, 

Pesrvunary 22, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, any 
Sward made in the name of the first Presi- 
dent of this great country should be made 
to a recipient who is of the same high char- 
acter and integrity, and who has the same 
Courageous statesmanship which set George 
Washington apart from others in the fight 
Tor representative government. 

I congratulate the trustees of the Ameri- 
can Good Government Society on selecting 
the man named on the scroll which I have 
the honor of presenting tonight. He meas- 
ures up to the standards set in the early days 
Of this Nation by the Father of Our Country. 

In every way he has demonstrated that he 
possesses the ability, the integrity, the pene- 
trating interest and understanding of public 
Affairs, and the unbounded capacity for work, 
which are the essentials of an outstanding 
Tepresentative of the people of this country. 

He had been successful in several fields of 
endeavor before entering public life. He is 
& compelling speaker whose words attract the 
attention of citizens all over this Nation. 

ey him for the patriotic public 
Servant that he is. 

After his experience as a member of the 
Un-American Activities Committee in the 
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House of Representatives, he was instrumen- 
tal in the enactment of legislation in 1950 to 
establish the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. Then, as now, many people did not 
see the necessity for such an organization, 
but all of us should be grateful to this man 
that he had the courage and vision to sponsor 
this legislation. 

Another achievement I want to mention 18 
the success he has had in developing a na- 
tional consciousness of the desirability for 
reformation of the Electoral College system. 
Here again he has exhibited courage as well 
as a deep concept of how practical measures 
should be applied to the functioning of gov- 
ernment so as to more truly reflect the will 
of the people. 

Many times this man has shown his adher- 
ence to the principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment by his advocacy of the rights of the 
States as delineated in the Constitution. 

I am proud to call him my personal friend 
and I am happy to present this scroll to the 
senior United States Senator from South 
Dakota, the Honorable Kart E. MUNDT., 

The inscription on the scroll reads as 
follows: 

“Kart E. MUNDT 

“Farmer, educator, statesman, master of 
forensic arts, has served the people of South 
Dakota and the Nation for 18 years in the 
Congress of the United States—the last 8 in 
the United States Senate. 

“Among his notable achievements are the 
provisions of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, which established the Subversive Activ- 
ites Control Board to halt Communist sub- 
version; and the creation by Congress of the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, to reemphasize Hamilton's enduring 
contributions to the cause of personal lib- 
erty and national independence—separation 
of powers and checks and balances in State 
and Nation, honor and integrity in Govern- 
ment, and immortality of the public credit. 

“Senator Munor has raised the twin stand- 
ards of political realinement in Congress 
and reform of the electoral college, to the 
end that the separate powere of the President 
and Congress shall rest on the same prin- 
ciples of representation, thus serving his 
creed: ‘A fair chance for a free people.“ 
GEORCE WASHINGTON DINNER AWARD, AMERI- 

ICAN GOOD GOVERNMENT SOCIETY, PEBRUARY 

22, 1957 


(Response by Senator Kart E. MUNDT, of 


South Dakota) 

Mr. President, distinguished guests at the 
head table, fellow Americans. Certainly to 
receive a certification of this kind from an 
organization like this makes one at the same 
time feel very humble and very happy. I 
recall being in the audience in 1953 when the 
first annual Good Government Award was 
presented. It was presented at that time to 
two good friends of yours and mine, the late 
Senator from Ohio, Senator Bob Taft, and 
Senator Harry BYRD, of Virginia. 

Nothing was further from my mind that 
night certainly that the time would come 
when I would be standing here receiving an 
award of that type from the American Good 
Government Society. And for that, I cer- 
tainly wish to thank you all very much in- 
deed. 

To you, Senator TAURMOND, for that alto- 
gether too generous statement in connection 
with the presentation of this award, I am 
doubly grateful to have it come not only 


from a warm personal friend but from a great 
statesman in his own right from a great 
State in a great section of the country. 

And to Senator Burke, the president of the 
Good Government Society, and the trustees 
of the society, I am certainly more than 
grateful for the generosity expressed in the 
words recorded on the scroll which I have 
been awarded here tonight. I am especially 
grateful that this scroll referred to my work 
in connection with the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 because that was a bill which most 
of you recall as the old Mundt-Nixon bill, 
which we batted around the Halls of Con- 
gress for a good long while. You remember 
the long, hard, bruising battle that we had 
to finally get it enacted into law. I think 
virtually every Member of the Senate and the 
House who is here tonight voted for that bill 
when the chips were down and it was neces- 
sary to decide whether we could pass it over 
a Presidential veto as it ultimately was done. 

-I think that ensuing events have demon- 
strated that our decision then was right 
when we decided that the best approach to 
communism in this country was not an at- 
tempt to delude ourselves into a sense of 
false security by a statutory outlawing of 
the party but instead to permit it to op- 
erate but compel it to come out of the dark 
and into the open and expose itself, 

The years since then have pretty clearly 
demonstrated what so many thought cor- 
rectly was the situation then, and that is 
that the germs of communism on American 
soil once they were treated to pitiless spot- 
light of public opinion could not advance 
and grow when they had been identified so 
people could clearly know them for what 
they were. Communism can withstand al- 
most any other attack on our homefront 
except complete exposure and pin-pointed 
identification. The cowardly self-serving 
little men and women who still cling to com- 
munism lack either the good cause or the 
great courage required to promote thelr doc- 
trines effectively in an open battle for the 
minds of men. And this act, along with 
others, has caused the rats among us to 
come out of the dark and squeal ineffectively 
in the open or else perish in the confines of 
their own dark and infested dens. 

I would also like to say here that it was 
the American Good Government Society that 
first interested me in the possibilities of an 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentenial Commis- 
sion. 

When I spoke before this annual dinner 
in 1954, on George Washington's Birthday 
Yesterday and Today—I mentioned the fact 
the society has already established a com- 
mittee to see that the 200th anniversary of 
Alexander Hamilton's birth was properly 
signalized. I remember praising the society 
for this leadership and offering whatever 
cooperation I could provide. 

Sometimes it is wondered on Capitol Hill 
whether any of the many speeches that we 
give ever produce results or win decisions. 
I can testify to the fact that sometimes they 
do because I so convinced myself in talking 
about Alexander Hamilton that night that I 
introduced a resolution creating the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission 
and ended up as its chairman. 

Most of you, I am sure, have seen or read 
something about the work of this Commis- 
sion. 

We have sent each Member of Congress a 
copy of the new book edited by Prof. Rich- 
ard B. Morris of the Department of History, 
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Columbia University, entitled “The Basic 
Ideas of Alexander Hamilton.” Preparation 
of this pocket-book compilation of the writ- 
ings of Hamilton has led Professor Morris to 
a larger compilation of Hamilton's writings 
designed, I believe, to become the standard 
one-volume Hamilton reference work. 

The third new book published this year 
is Alexander Hamilton in the American Tra- 
dition, by Dean Louis M. Hacker of the 
School of General Studies of Columbia Uni- 
versity. We are also proud of the great pro- 
ject underway at Columbia University to edit 
and publish a definitive edition of The Pa- 
pers of Alexander Hamilton. Dr. John A. 
Krout, whom you have already heard this 
evening, is chairman of the editorial board 
of this project which is financed by pri- 
vate funds of $200,000 made available by 
Time, Inc., and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Iam sure you are all also aware of the new 
3-cent Alexander Hamilton commemorative 
stamp issued in New York City on January 
llth—his 200th birthday. In addition, a 
British stamp was issued the same day on 
the Island of Nevis where Hamilton was born. 

Insofar as we have been able to determine, 
this is the first time in history the 2 govern- 
ments have honored 1 man simultaneously 
with a commemorative stamp. Also, we are 
told it is the first time a British stamp has 
been issued in honor of an American. 

In cooperation with the Department of the 
Treasury, your commission has established 
an Alexander Hamilton exhibit in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury here in Washington. 
Displayed there, are priceless historical items 
and you are all invited to visit this exhibit. 

A major undertaking was finalized this 
week when plans were completed for holding 
a series of contests in high schools and col- 
leges for Alexander Hamilton commemora- 
tive scholarships and fellowships. Frederick 
©. Crawford, chairman of the board of 
Thompson Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
accepted chairmanship of a committee of 
prominent Americans who will raise $400,000 
from private sources for this purpose. 

However, our commission seeks not to 
glorify Hamilton, the man—but rather it is 
our purpose to emphasize the quality and 
permanence of his work on the foundations 
of the Government of the United States 
under the Constitution. 

As has been indicated here by earlier 
speakers tonight, it seems that we face in 
this country a crisis in good government—a 
sort of constitutional crisis. For more than 
20 years we have witnessed, all of us, a tend- 
ency for a growth of the Central Govern- 
ment—in power and strength and cost far 
beyond that anticipated by our constitu- 
tional forefathers. Certainly it has grown 
far beyond what we would anticipate by a 
careful reading of the 10th amendment of the 
Constitution which I have always construed 
to be the headstone of our Bill of Rights. 

Since 1940, at least, we have had devel- 
oping in this country what, in my opinion, 
is something of an American phenomenon 
because it has been a whole series of pretty 
sharp disagreements between the executive 
branch of Government and the legislative 
branch of Government. Disagreements over 
matters of substance and importance in 
policy and in principle. Disagreements 
which in the main have not been attribut- 
able to differences of political affiliations, not 
simply created out of a situation such as we 
have now where the President is of one po- 
litical party and the Congress is of another 
or such as we had during the 80th Congress 
when with reverse English we had a Presi- 
dent of one political party and a Congress 
of another. Differences which, in my opin- 
ion, are deeper rooted than that. Rooted 
in the fact that there is developing, it 
seems to me, an executive position or an 
executive attitude vis-a-vis a congressional 
or a legislative attitude in Congress and it 
seems to me as those differences become in- 
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creasingly apparent we approach a crisis in 
this whole business of good government. 

I might say here tonight for the benefit 
of those who have come from Mississippi 
and South Dakota and from many other 
States across the length and breadth of 
this land and who are not regularly inhabi- 
tants upon the hill, that you find here seated 
in this room tonight in the main Democrats 
and Republicans who while they have dif- 
fered frequently at election time have 
agreed even more frequently when it comes 
to voting in the Halls of Congress. It has 
been a long source of personal perplexity to 
me why it is that a coalition or a working 
machine or a political mechanism which for 
20 years has been able to go far and do much 
in Congress toward preserving constitutional 
government in America should not be able 
to extend its ramparts out to the voting pre- 
cincts of this country so that parties can 
begin meaning more than they do once 
again in American political life, and so that 
like-minded people can vote together ef- 
fectively for President regardless of where 
they live geographically or how they are 
registered politically. 

I think it would be a wonderful thing if 
behind these congressional Democrats and 
Republicans represented here tonight in the 
Statler Hotel in this dining hall we could 
create lines of party affinity running into 
the courthouses and into the statehouses 
and into the voting places of all the States 
in the Union. I have a feeling that the 
course of events in American-history would 
be different if we had this same kind of 
working arrangement among people gener- 
ally that has done so much and meant so 
much to America as it has operated for many 
years in the Halls of Congress. I believe po- 
litical realinement is long overdue in this 
country and that the time is here, now, when 
we should begin thinking about what our 
parties should clearly advocate and where we 
should best find ourselves to have the great- 
est degree of congeniality and sympathy with 
other people of the party. 

In addition to that, another reason why 
this executive position and the legislative 
position have come to clash so frequently 
even among members of the same political 
party stems from the fact that we elect our 
Presidents from one voting constituency and 
elect our Congressmen from quite a different 
constituency. 

This grows out of the electoral college 
system whereby practice, use, custom, and 
necessity we have gradually adopted the sys- 
tem of bloc voting in the electoral college— 
the system of winner teke all in a general 
ticket approach—so that when the voters 
have voted in the polls in November, the 
electors whose votes actually chose the Presi- 


dent vote in bloca when they meet in De- 


cember to determine the deciding votes. In 
December of last year, for example, in all of 
our State capitols, members of the electoral 
college met to decide who should be the Pres- 
ident of the United States, casting votes not 
in accordance with the way voters back home 
had cast them but casting them on a basis 
of winner take all. The winner taking the 
votes of the loser as well and voting them 
all one way for President. 

Let’s take what happened in December in 
New York State, for an example, our biggest, 
our most potent and powerful State of the 
Union, There in December at Albany, N. F., 
45 electors met to cast their votes in the 
electoral college. I wonder if it wouldn’t be 
a splendid lesson in American political life 
if somehow or other on the same occasion we 
could have taken the 45 members of the 
New York congressional delegation and had 
their meeting at the same time in the city 
of Albany, N. Y. After all, with the exception 
of Senator Ives, all of the 45 had been elected 
in the same election, in the same campaign, 
at the same day in November as the mem- 
bers of the electoral college. But when they 
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came to yote in the electoral college the 43 
electoral votes given to New York State be- 
cause of its 43 Congressmen and the two 
awarded it because of its 2 Senators, the 45 
voted in toto—45 votes for the Republican 
candidate for President. Actually, of course, 
had the Senator and Representatives them- 
selves done the voting, the men who had 
been elected at the same election by the 
people voting in their respective parties, the 


people from whom the electoral college dele- 


gates got the votes that enabled them to 
vote at all, we would have had quite a dif- 
ferent vote because there, there were 27 Re- 
publicans and 16 Democrats elected to Con- 
gress from New York State last November. 

It seems to me that points up to the fact 
that there is a reason why we find this grow- 
ing tendency to have disagreement between 
the legislative branch of Government and the 
executive branch. Take Texas, for example; 
twice within 4 years the electoral college vote 
of Texas has gone unanimously for a Re- 
publican President and with 1 notable ex- 
ception all the members of the Texas con- 
gressional delegation have been Democrats. 
Louisiana, in the last election, cast its 
electoral yote unanimously Republican and 
as far as I know, Louisiana has not sent 4 
Republican Member to the Congress since 
the war between the States. I point this up 
to indicate that if we could find a way 80 
that the same constituencies voted for 
President as voted for Congress, I think it 
would eliminate this tendency for a growing 
centralized government in Washington and 
the tendency for there to be an executive 
position differing from a legislative position. 

In company with STROM THurmonp, in 
company with Fren Couperr of the State of 
New York, and others, I have introduced a 
simple amendment which would do exactly 
that. It would have the electors to our 
electoral college elected from precisely the 
same districts as the Congressmen and at 
the same time, and in the same manner. 80 
that each congressional district expressing 
itself for a Congressman could also express 
itself for an elector to vote for one candi- 
date or the other. So that, in the main, you 
wouldn't have the kind of situation which 
you have with all the electors going one 
way and many Members of Congress going 
another. It certainly would bring about a 
closer meeting of minds on the problems 
which confront the voters as they try 
frantically once in 4 years to write the pattern 
of performance they would like to have in 
America. , 

This amendment would do something in 
addition to that—it would do away with the 
most conspicuous Class of second-class voters 
that we have in the country and that is the 
situation whereby a single voter in New York 
State when he votes puts 45 electoral yotes 
into motion. If one yoter in New York breaks 
the tie of the popular vote his vote thunders 
with the power of 45 electoral votes. An 
equally intelligent voter,-equally wise and 
careful and cautious and prudent, voting in 
the State of Delaware if his vote breaks the 
tie of the popular vote in that State, his 
vote counts for only 3 electoral votes. 80 
each New York voter actually has 15 times as 
much vote power and influence in a Presi- 
dential campaign as an equally intelligent 
citizen from Delaware and measured against 
your own State wherever you live, the dis- 
parity is not quite as great but it is also 
there. You too are second-class citizens. 

None of us are first-class citizens in a 
presidential election today unless we live in 
New York when it comes to voting for Presi- 
dent under our present electoral college sys- 
tem. And that means, of course, the pres- 
sure groups operate to secure the clusters 
of votes available in the congested cities of 
America and that 8 or 10 or 12 crowded 
metropolitan areas have tended to have & 
tremendous influence in what we write in 
national platforms, in whom we nominate 
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for national President, and in how we elect 
the candidates for the other end of the 
Avenue because, necessarily, that great in- 
fiuence is imbedded in our electoral college 
System. But because it is not necessary for 
very many Congressmen to make apepals to 
Clusters of votes in crowded areas, to make 
appeals to groups and pressure organiza- 
tions, we get a different congressional view- 
Point up on Capitol Hill and I think we 
mould reconcile those points of view by con- 
Stitutional amendment. To do so would go 
tar toward correcting what I consider a most 
unwise tendency to have too much of our 
Spending and to have too much of our tax 
authority and too many of our functions 
Operated from Washington. My amend- 
Ment would tend to put the Government 
back where Hamilton and Washington 
Wanted it to be in the hands of the people. 
It would tend to give the people of all States 
an equal voice in selecting not alone their 
Members of Congress but also Presidents and 
Vice President. It would put the same 
Constituency behind both groups of candi- 
dates and I think do more than any one 
thing to bring about permanent conditions 
Which would keep budgets in balance and 
do more than any one thing to discontinue 
encroachments by the Feedral Government 
©n the domains of the separate States. It 
Would also do more than any one thing to 
dignify again the individual in America and 

American political life because each of 
Us then would be as important as a voter in 
the State of New York. 

So I suggest as we conclude tonight that 
25 we ponder over the changes that have 
Occurred in the 225 years since the birth 
of Washington and the 200 years since the 
birth of Hamilton, as we try to find the 
Causes for the situations of which we dis- 
approve, so that we may find the answers 

the problems which seem so prodigious, 
I propose that we think a little bit about 
Our political machinery. Much of this 
Mechanism isn’t in the Constitution; it just 
grew up like Topsy and necessity compels 
each State of ours to cast its electoral votes 
en bloc—en masse—and if by constitutional 
amendment we break them up we move back 
in the direction of putting Government in 
the hands of the people. I would say in 
all sincerity to these fine Democrats here 
tonight with whom I have-served so long 
and these fine Republicans from Capitol 

that after more than 100 years now of 

Ying our two political parties we're con- 
Yinced I know that we want to maintain a 
two-party system in America. But perhaps 
Wwe should reexamine what's behind the 
labels of the parties, perhaps a transmigra- 
tion of political forces in this country would 

d most of us happier if we could surround 
Ourselves with some new faces as we picked 
Tecruits from one area and lost supporters 
to another. We should rebuild our parties 
around principles and policies as clearly 
definable as the positions of the group of 
Congressmen you find here tonight quite 
regardless of their party preference. 

I recall with Hamilton his words when 
he said: “We are laboring hard to estab- 

in this country principles which are 
Tree from all foreign ingredients, so that 
We may be neither Greeks nor Trojans but 
truly “Americans.” We have something 
Unique in America but something which 
We uniquely must continue to keep func- 
tioning and in tune with the times adjusted 
to influences which otherwise can use ma- 
chinery which has not been kept up to date 
to challenge and undo the work of these 
great forefathers of ours. 

And with Washington tonight let us con- 
Clude by saying as he did “Let us raise a 
high standard to which the wise and honest 
may repair. The event is in the hand of 

As it was then, so it is now. Thank 
you all very much indeed. 
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[From the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Daily Jour- 
nal of February 5, 1957 
Great Honor ror SENATOR MUNDT 


South Dakota's Senator Kart E. MUNDT 
has been selected for one of the American 
Good Government Society's two 1957 George 
Washington Day awards. 

These awards are presented annually on 
George Washington's birthday, at a dinner 
in Washintgon. The honorees are chosen 
for outstanding contribution to good goy- 
ernment. 

Senator Muwnopr will share honors this year 
with Representative WILLIAM M. COLMER, 
dean of the Mississippi congressional dele- 
gation. 

Senator Munpr was first elected as East 
River Congressman in 1938. He served most 
usefully and with distinction in the House of 
Representatives until 1948 when he was 
elected United States Senator. He was re- 
elected to the Senate in 1954. 

Among Senator Munpt’s many accom- 
plishments, perhaps his outstanding contri- 
bution has been his efforts to win the world 
batle for men's minds. He is coauthor of 
the Smith-Mundt bill which bring foreign 
students and leaders to this country where 
they have an opportunity to better under- 
stand the United States. The same law en- 
ables American students and leaders to 
travel abroad, learning the problems and 
getting to know the people of other nations. 

Senator MUNDT also is the “father” of the 
Voice of America program and the United 
States Information Agency which tell the 
truth about America abroad through librar- 
ies, lecturers, and other mediums. 

Senator Munpr constantly works for the 
benefit of the people of his State. He has 
been influential in the Missouri River devel- 
opment program with its benefits of power, 
irrigation, navigation, recreation, and flood 
control. 

He has worked hard to attract industry to 
South Dakota and to develop the national 
parks and forests, minerals and agriculture 
in the State. 

Mor is coauthor of the pending Mundt- 
Coudert electoral college amendment which 
is designed to localize the power of minority 
groups in presidential elections. 

He believes that conservative, patriotic 
Americans are in a big majority in this coun- 
try, but that they are divided by traditional 
party ties. Murr is convinced that such a 
division has played into the hands of the 
Communists, Communist-fronters and other 
leftist elements in their program to divide 
the American people and destroy the system 
of private enterprise that has made ours a 
great Nation. 

Senator Munpt and Congressman COLMER 
will take places of honor by the side of Vir- 
ginia’s Harry Byrd and Howard Smith, Ohio's 
Bob Taft and George Humphrey, Texas’ Allan 
Shivers, Herbert Hoover and Georgia's Wal- 
ter George, who have received the Good 
Government Society's George Washington 
Day awards during recent years. 


Mr. RUSSELL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a moment ago, when the jun- 
ior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] obtained consent to have an in- 
sertion made in the Recorp, I sought to 
get in one word edgewise, before he sur- 
rendered the floor. However, the contro- 
versy over the O'Mahoney amendment 
prevented my doing so. I understand 
that he inserted in the Recorp an award 
which had been made to his distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Muxpr! for his 
valiant services in the cause of good gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. President, I merely wish to make 
this brief observation: The information 
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that this deserved award has been made 
giyes me hope for the quality of awards 
of this kind which may be made in the 
future. In my book, if any Member of 
the Senate deserves to receive a reward 
for constructive service to good govern- 
ment and for courageous service to his 
country, it is the distinguished senior 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Mounor]. 


Immigration and Anticommunism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very able ad- 
dress delivered by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom, execu- 
tive director, Catholic Relief Services, 
NCWC, at Fordham University alumni 
dinner, on February 11, 1957. It is one of 
the most significant analyses on the 
subject I have ever heard. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMMIGRATION AND ANTICOMMUNISM 

It is not too many weeks since I saw one 
aspect of the Hungarian crisis at close quar- 
ters. I was standing not far from the bor- 
der of Hungary in a camp of Hungarian 
refugees from the dark side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. They had started to come out in a 
human tide of agony and misery on that 
fateful November 4 when Soviet Army units, 
comprising 200,000 men and about 5,000 
tanks, based outside of Hungary's borders, 
entered Hungary to perpetrate a massacre 
that has been termed a turning point in 
the history of our times. 

I had seen the other waves of refugees 
that reached Western Europe since the end of 
World War II. 

I had seen the displaced persons of Eastern 
European nationalities in 1945—just re- 
leased from slave labor and from concentra- 


tion camps—broken in body and so often 


broken in spirit. 


Then had come the wave of millions of 
expellees into destroyed Germany, uprooted, 
dispossessed of home, of all that was mean- 
ingful in their lives, of hope. These were the 
12 million ethnic Germans whose fate had 
finally been sealed by the Potsdam Agreement 
to which our own Government gave its signa- 
ture. 


T had stood in a great open railroad station 
covered with twisted steel as a train rolled in, 
out of which the dead, including children, 
were placed in waiting hands before the living 
descended on to the platform. It has been 
said that no less than 2 million of them died 
in that forced expulsion. 

In sporadic groups in the following years 
came the escapees from Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the other countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


And here before me was the latest wave 
of refugees to reach Western Europe—a group 
of people to whom the whole world was in 
debt. Without an army, without a govern- 
ment to their own choosing; they had chal- 
lenged a great slave empire that had gath- 
ered into its dark orbit of terror eight free 
nations of Western Europe—and having 
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straddled Europe, had extended its political 
and ideological power to the China Sea. 

For 5 days Budapest and the greater part 
of Hungary were intoxicatingly, gloriously 
free. Film audiences around the world held 
their breath at the sight of exultant Hun- 
garians, so many of the so very young, riding 
Soviet tanks, tearing down the Soviet star 
from the buildings of Budapest, toppling the 
great metal statue of Stalin from its ped- 
estal, ripping Soviet emblems from the flag 
of Hungary. 

The world that shared the feeling of ex- 
ultant triumph could not participate in the 
actual struggle to maintain the triumph of 
freedom. From the maws of Russian tanks 
came death for the freedom fighters of a 

people's uprising—to the students, factory 
workers, peasants, poets, writers—who had 
made common cause against a common foe. 
But a significant thing had been accom- 
plished—the conscience of the world had 
been aroused. 

Just as events within Hungary had aroused 
the world’s conscience, so this tide of human 
misery aroused the world’s compassion, As 
I visited the camps of Hungarian refugees— 
camps so lately vacated by the Soviet troops 


garrisoning Austria—I saw evidence of help 


and concern from many nations—clothing, 
food, medicine, funds for the purchase of 
needed items. In many camps were missions 
from various countries, including Canada, 
the United Kingdom, and Australia, arrang- 
ing for the overseas migration of the newly 
arriving Hungarians. Every free nation in 
the Western World realized that Austria 
could not possibly provide for all of the refu- 
gees, and the offers to take them in were 
truly heartwarming. 

As Catholics and Americans, you might 
well be proud of the part that the Ameri- 

bishops’ agency—not because I happen 

be its director—played during this great 
crisis. During those fateful days of freedom, 
our was the first American agency to get 
medicines and other relief supplies into Hun- 
gary and to extend aid to the refugees from 
that beleaguered country. I saw our Ameri- 
can staff literally working round the clock. 

On the very day the uprising broke out, 
we established an office at the border town 
of Nickelsdorf to expedite convoys of relief 
into Hungary. As events turned out, how- 
ever, it was used largely to help the fugitives 
from terror. I believe we were the last 
American agency to get a shipment of relief 
supplies into the country before the Soviet 
again closed the border. One of the trucks 
in this final convoy never returned. The 
driver was imprisoned and returned to Aus- 
tria a week later. 

Naturally, America was as anxious as any- 
one else to provide rofuge for some of the 
refugees. That took some doing. When the 
Hungarian refugees were arriving in Austria, 
the United States Refugee Relief Act was 
rapidly expiring. As of December 31, 1956, 
no further refugees or escapees could qualify 
for entry to the United States under emer- 
gency legislation. And, in any event, there 
were only about 6,300 visas still available 
under that act that could be used for Hun- 
garlans. Here we were caught with the tre- 
mendous challenge of the Hungarian crisis, 
the first major wound in the Communist 
world, and we could only counter with ges- 
tures and improvisations. 

With the Refugee Relief Act about to end 
and our regular immigration law, familiarly 
known as the McCarran-Walter Act, too in- 
fiexible an instrument to deal adequately 
with such a crisis, there was no other course 
possible but improvisation. President Eisen- 
hower declared that the 6,300 Refugee Act 
visas remaining should be made avallable to 
the Hungarians, and then arranged to have 
another 15,000 or so of them paroled into 
the country. Our leaders did the best they 
could, given the legal framework within 
which they have to act. 
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One significant aspect of the Hungarian 
crisis, then, is that it has pointed up the cry- 
ing need for a more flexible immigration pol- 
icy on the part of the United States. Our 
immigration policy is no longer a matter of 
merely national concern. It is intimately 
bound up with our foreign policy, with inter- 
national crises as they present themselves 
and with the whole changing tide of events 
in Europe and the Far East. 

The national origins provision, which 
makes our basic law so inflexible, is a hold- 
over from the past, a cultural lag that pre- 
vents us from seeing the realities of the 
present. A basic immigration law which, 
by and large, restricts the yearly quota of 
154.857 United States visas to national 
groups whose ancestors were lucky enough to 
reach these shores first is hardly in line with 
today’s realities. Not only does the reten- 
tion of such a law militate against real un- 
derstanding with southern European peoples 
and the rising nationalities of Asia, but it 
falls tragically when an emergency such as 
the Hungarian exodus cries out for immedi- 
ate action. 

An American immigration policy that 
would permit the entry of about 250,000 peo- 
ple a year, based upon our national needs, 
and the need on the part of the immigrant 
for asylum or resettlement opportunities or 
his relationship to others in the country 
would be a reasonable approach. If such a 
law had been on the books when the Hun- 
garians fled through snowdrifts, swampland, 
and rivers to reach the bright side of the 
Iron Curtain, the United States would have 
been in a position to meet this aspect of the 
crisis with a surer hand. 

I have discussed the immigration aspect 
of the Hungarian crisis first, because it is 
the one where your opinion, expressed 
through the many channels open to free citi- 
zens in a democracy, may have great weight 
in the coming years. Perhaps I missed it— 
as I did so many other things that would 
have been helpful in later life—but I don't 
recall having studied much about American 
immigration policy in our student days at 
Fordham. 

If you have the time and you would like 
some enjoyable and enlightening reading, 
get hold of John Higham's Strangers in the 
Land, and you will find that during the 
twenties when some of the older men among 
us were at Fordham, there was being devel- 
oped in the United States an immigration 
policy and legislation that was in a great 
part built on false fears, prejudices, and ha- 
treds. It took the McCarran-Walter Act of a 
few years ago, which was designed to be 
nothing more than a recodification of our 
immigration laws, to awaken us to the 
thought that there Is something contrary to 
the ideas of our Founding Fathers—some- 
thing very un-American and un-Christian 
about our immigration policy, 

But now to the deeper and more significant 
aspects of the Hungarian crisis. We have 
been led to believe in various books of fiction 
and nonfiction that a steady diet of Marx- 
ism, or Stalinism, can so deform the human 
spirit that men become essentially different 
from what they were originally, or what they 
would be in a state of freedom. It was 
thought that a lie stated often enough so 
seizes the human mind that the mind loses 
its anchor in truth or its aim toward truth. 

It was the youth of Hungary which was 
subjected to the barrage of Marxist propa- 
ganda, a propaganda which had the field to 
itself, since all other associations, including 
such religious youth groups as Catholic Ac- 
tion, were destroyed. Every medium of com- 
munication, including the entire press of the 
nation, was controlled by the Communist 
apparatus. All truth was to emanate from 
the party in power, and truth, it developed, 
was not constant, but could veer as the party 
veered. 
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The “truth” the Communist Party huck- 
etered was one that was protected by terror 
from open questioning. Terror can unhinge 
rationality, can upset the balance of objec- 
tive reasoning. But this is true only for a 
limited time, in a limited area, and for a 
limited group. A whole people cannot be 
consistently terrorized. The weapon of ter- 
ror seems to lose its edge with time. 

And after a decade of psychological con- 
ditioning, it was the youth of Hungary, the 
students and young workers, many of them 
in their teens, who sparked the revolt. Marx- 
ism with its inner contradictions and its lack 
of anchor in objective truth could not cap- 
ture the youth of Hungary. I must con- 
fess—having seen the curtain come down on 
these satellite countries—Hungary, Poland, 
Roumania, Czechoslovakia—with its control 
of press, schools, organizations, everything— 
I was afraid that eventually the moral fiber 
of the young would be destroyed beyond re- 
pair. But no. 

Many of these young people have been 
reparated from religion through no fault of 
their own. We've already seen that in many 
of the young refugees who have come to 
Camp Kilmer, but here in a free country 
where the church flourishes we can repair 
that—please God—but we can never lose 
sight of the fact that their hunger for abso- 
lutes was never satisfied in anything offered 
by the Communist apparatus that ran Hun- 

ary. 

i Even now when the reyolt for freedom has 
been crushed in blood and deportations, the 
epirit of the Hungarian people has not been 
broken. They know they are right and they 
have shown an amazed world that despite 
hunger, bloodshed, and terror, they can con- 
tinue their demonstrations and protest 
strikes. A rather odd way for the so-called 
proletariat, who are supposed to be the main- 
stay of any Communist regime, to behave. 

Observers who have Just come out of Hun- 
gary report that morale is still high, that 
despite all the murders, deportations, and 
general privation, the people of Hungary are 
not cowed. Even the Soviets fear a second 
revolt in the spring. So terrified is the Kadar 
regime that it has decreed the death penalty 
for striking workmen. 

Ican testify to the spirit of the Hungarian 
exiles. Though they wept when they spoke 
of their dead, of the poor tortured country 
they had left behind them, they were not 
the pitiful, uncomprehending, helpless ref- 
ugees I had known in earlier waves of 
refugees. 

The Hungarians feel that the future will 
be a better one for their sacrifice, and that 
the glimpse of freedom they have given the 
people on the dark side of the Iron Curtain 
is only the first act of a great and inevitable 
drama to come. í 

What of the political significance of the 
Hungarian crisis. 

A man is now in prison in Belgrade because 
he wrote an article whose main theme was 
“that the wound which the Hungarian revo- 
lution inflicted on communism can never 
be healed.” 

The wound in communism reaches from 
the Kremlin itself, right through the satel- 
lite world to the Communist Parties of the 
free world. There are persistent reports of 
a split within the Communist leadership— 
a split which betrays itself in a wavering 
party line—a return to a praise of Stalin 
as a good Communist. Tito, of Yugoslavia, 
a prophet of the national Communist move- 
ment, after attempting to whitewash the 
return of Soviet imperialism to Hungary, had 
to call it a fatal mistake. 

There has been controversy in the Amer- 
ican Communist Party, defections of top 
writers and leaders from the British Com- 
munist Party, general defection from the 
rank and file in the Italian Communist 
Party, and a general striving in the French 
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Communist Party toward a reorganization, a 
de-Stalinization, of the party itself. 

In Poland, the spirit that moved 250,000 
People to stand like men and women of 
Stone before the Warsaw Palace of Culture 
while they demanded the return of basic 
freedoms still prevails. The Polish cardinal, 
freed from prison, exhorts his people to fur- 
ther sacrifice, and they remain immovable 
in their demands, relying on moral strength 
rather than violence. 

He tells his people that they are known 
for being able to die heroically. “A man 
fan die once and thus quickly cover him- 
self in fame,” he says, but our lives afe 
Spent in long years of toil, trial, tribulation. 
This is still more heroic. This is the kind 
Of greater heroism which the present time 

res.“ 

Perhaps such heroism is indeed the only 
Weapon which seems feasible for the victims 
ot the empire ruled by the Kremlin. Every 
Tevolt in the past decade, from the revolt 
ot the young slave laborers in Vorkuta, to 
the riots in East Berlin, to the Poznan ris- 
ing, to the Hungarian revolution, all have 
ended in bloody massacre. Perhaps the pol- 
ities of the next few years must be a politics 
ot patience, where moral strength without. 
Provocation of violence stands before total- 
itarianism with clear demands which mobil- 
ize the conscience of the world. 

Pinally, what was the significance of the 
Hungarian crisis to our church behind the 
Tron Curtain—calied so often nowadays the 
church of silence. 

When Father Fabian Flynn, an American 
Priest who heads up our relief work in Aus- 
tria, and who had been director of the Ameri- 
dan Catholic relief program in Hungary un- 
tu banished by the Soviets in 1948, was leav- 
ing Budapest on the evening of October 31, 
after a lightning visit to the capital and to 
Cardinal Mindszenty, he was amazed that 
almost every house with unbroken windows 
had candles burning—some with as many as 

u dozen alight in the one window. 

It was Halloween, the eve of All Saints, and 
on that night it is a traditional Hungarian 
Custom to begin to burn candles in memory 
Of the souls of the departed. The streets of 
the city were black, but thousands upon 
thousands of candles shone bravely through 
the night. For 8 years the Hungarians had 

forbidden to celebrate this feast pub- 

cly, and now, in the face of the Russians, 

they were celebrating it again for the first 

e. Here was one of the first of the re- 

Stored freedoms, the right to honor one’s 
dead in the tradition of one’s fathers. 

Tn that stricken city on the Danube, there 
is a prisoner of hope, a cardinal who was free, 
as was his See City, for 5 incredible days. 
To him, the past has its lessons. He has 
Said; “History teaches us that all things on 

earth are transitory, even as were the 
achievements of Genghis Khan, Napoleon, 
and Hitler. * * * When the bony hand of 
death touches such men, the peoples and the 
nations breathe once more.“ 

As all Hungarians know, Cardinal Mind- 
Szenty knows, that Genghis Kahn’s hordes, 
in speeding across Europe, got no further 
han Budapest. At that point, the Mon- 
Bollan commander turned his men around 
and retreated to Mongolia because he received 
Word that Genghis Khan, his grandfather, 

ad died and ali the men of the family had to 
return to choose a new Khan. The peoples 
and nations of Europe breathed once more 
ene! they had been in dread of the Tarter 

er who: 
able to ne no European army had been 

This was one of the turning points of his- 
1 in the 13th century. Seven centuries 
ater, the Hungarian crisis in its human, 
Psychological, political and religious sig- 
garance, may in the profound designs of 

Od be a similar turning point in ħistory. 

Gentlemen, let us pray, as did the Euro- 
Peans of the 13th century, that the forces of 
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brutality and oppression, now so seemingly 
invincible, be turned back by the mighty 
hand of God. They were turned back then, 
and can be again by that same mighty hand 
more powerful than that awesome thermo- 
nuclear weapon held so threateningly in the 
puny hand of man. 


Review of the Book Revolution on East 
River: The Twilight of National Sov- 
ereignty 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a review of the 
book entitled Revolution on East River: 
The Twilight of National Sovereignty,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp. The author of the book, Mr. James 
Avery Joyce, explains how the United 
Nations is whittling away at the concept 
of national sovereignty. The review of 
Mr. Joyce’s book was written by Mr. J. 
Boyd Stephens, and it appeared recently 
in the Indianapolis Times. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U. N. ASSAULT ON NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


Whether you go down the line with Indi- 
ana’s Senator JENNER, or whether you con- 
sider him “slightly to the right of Louis 
XIV," as one quipster has put it, some start- 
ling things are happening on the East River 
In New York, site of the United Nations. 

It may be 700-plus miles away from Merid- 
fan and Washington, but the red light is 
flashing and the warning bell sounding— 
brightly enough and loudly enough to be 
heard here at the Crossroads of America. 

Midwest isolationists will welcome the in- 
formation. One-worlders will scorn it. 

But all midwesterners sooner or later must 
take sides because economic observers, po- 
litical forecasters, and most writers on inter- 
national affairs foresee the day when Ameri- 
cans will go to the polls to elect a President 
who either is for or against world govern- 
ment. 

The red light and the ringing bell may be 
found in many places. They invite attention 
this week in a book called Revolution on 
East River, the Twilight of National Sover- 
eignty. It is written by James Avery Joyce 
and is published by Abelard-Schuman, New 
York. You can buy it for $3.50. 

Mr. Joyce documents the revolution. He 
says, in effect, that the United Nations is 
aiming at “universal sovereignty,” that the 
United Nations is superseding the national 
sovereignty of the United States, and that 
the United States soon will be a minority 
of one“ which will be left “strangled, high 
and dry.” 

The author has acted as consultant to the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
the International Labor’ Organization, and 
UNESCO 


Some quotations: 

“A casual reading. of the daily news- 
papers * * * would produce a crop of ex- 
amples of the steady erosion of the sover- 
eignty of the United States, as of all states, 
over the last decade .“ 

“Experienced delegates and observers, ad- 
ministrators, and officials at the United Na- 
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tions accept this whittling away of state 
sovereignty as a stubborn and inevitable 
fact) Ss = 72 

“National defense is obsolete. * * * No 
security can be collective any more unless 
arms are taken out of the hands of 
national governments and put under world- 
wide supranational control.” 

“Daily de facto sovereignty is being trans- 
ferred to the United Nations which * * * 
can never go back to national governments.” 

Citizens of the United States will change 
their minds about admitting Red China to 
the United Nations, Mr. Joyce predicts, when 
they discover the United States is a “minority 
of one." He calls the United States refusal 
to recognize the fact of Red China as “the 
greatest diplomatic blunder of all * * =,” 

He takes a passing whack at “the dally 
clatter of propaganda in press and radio, 
which sometimes passes as free speech across 
the United States.” 

How the “supranational” way of life is 
going to come about is outlined by Mr. 
Joyce. He indicates the office of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations and is 
doing the job. 

“We now turn to the dramatic emergence 
of the Secretary-General as the symbol of 
universal sovereignty,” he writes, “and as 
world citizen No. 1.” 

“Many of the functions of the old-school 
diplomat are being automatically absorbed 
by routine activities of the secretariat,” he 
writes. “We are thus witnessing the super- 
cession of the type of gunboat diplomacy 
on which the Western World was built. * * » 
Year by year, the United Nations organs 
are becoming integrated as policymaking 
and, to some extent, legislative bodies.” 

In commenting on the book, Mrs. Alice 
Widener, publisher of the magazine, U. S. A., 
in New York, writes: Mr. Joyce has let the 
cat out of the bag.” She notes his book 
“proves that patriotic Americans’ fears about 
the United Nations are grounded on solid 
fact. * * * It scares the living daylights out 
of this writer. who knows from considerable 
study that most of Mr. Joyce's statements 
about the United Nations are true.” 

J. B. S. 


What Partnership Did Not Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “What Partnership Did Not Do,” 
which appeared in the February 24, 1957, 
issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wat PARTNERSHIP Dip Nor Do 


The failure of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s partnership policy to bring new power 
production into being, and to make existing 
production effective, was strikingly shown in 
the Sunday Post-Dispatch. In the 1951-55 
period United States production grew only 
29 percent while Russian production grew 80 
percent. These figures are not wholly com- 
parable because United States production was 
so much larger than the Russian to begin 
with that every percentage point of gain re- 
quired a great many more kilowatts. Still, 
they roughly measure the lack of aggressive- 
ness in this cOuntry that has come about 
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from relaxing Government leadership in 
pressing forward. 

The partnership policy's shortcomings in 
making existing power output effective are 
documented by the case of the Pacific North- 
west. That region has for years been growing 
faster than its power supply. 

The administration's private-power-alone 
policies, which have denied the region maxi- 
mum development of new power sites, have 
also denied it the advantage of forming a 
grid through connection with the Central 
Valley Federal power system in California. 

The tremendous advantages of the grid 
system—which means simply the exchange 
of productive capacities among neighbor- 
ing systems—had been evident even before 
TVA, principally through the example of 
England, Yet, as the Portland Oregonian, a 
Republican newspaper, complains, the ad- 
ministration by selling its transmission line 
through central Oregon to a power com- 
pany prevented connection between the two 
valleys. 

One consequence is a one-third cut in 
aluminum production which could have been 
averted, says the Oregonian, by power 
brought in from Central Valley. 

The so-called partnership policy has failed 
because it is not a partnership, but a let- 
George-do-it. The partnership policy has 
failed because it is not a policy, but a drift. 


Civil-Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Civil Rights Bills 
Threaten Liberty,” from the Greenville 
(S. C.) News of February 26, 1957. The 
able editor of this great newspaper is 
Wayne W. Freeman, and the distin- 
guished publisher is former United States 
Senator Roger C. Peace. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crvi. Ricuts BILLS THREATEN LIBERTY 


(Evrror’s Note.—The following editorial is 
taken from a statement prepared by the 
editor of the News at the request of the 
Governor of South Carolina. The state- 
ment is to be offered to the subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee this after- 
noon by representatives of this State who 
a appearing in opposition to the civil rights 

ills.) 

The civil rights bills of 1957, like those 
proposed during the last 20 years and more 
by individuals of both parties and by admin- 
istrations of both parties, are anachronistic. 

An anachronism is something that is mis- 
placed in time. In this instance, it is a 
throwback to a more primitive age which is, 
at best, a misfit and, at worst, a destructive 
force in the age in which it occurs. 

And when intelligent and otherwise dedi- 
cated men ignore more pressing and more 
serious problems and pass up greater oppor- 
tunities for service to deliberately create 
such an anachronism, the result is bound to 
be tragic. 

Even if we could assume, which we can- 
not, that the broad and untested powers 
these proposed laws would confer on an al- 
ready oversized and unwieldy Federal bu- 
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‘almost virulent vigor, this progress has been 


reaucracy would always be wisely and fairly 
administered, the need for them, if it ever 
existed, has long since passed. 

The purposes now claimed for them have 
been better served by processes springing 
from the people themselves than ever they 
can be by pressure and threat of punish- 
ment imposed upon the people by an om- 
nipotent and omnipresent “Big Brother” 
sort of government. 

Furthermore, the instruments now pro- 
posed to protect liberty and to uplift men 
are such as to be capable of being used to 
destroy liberty and to oppress men. 

To appreciate the origin of the civil rights 
bills and the natural resistance to them in 
many parts of the country, especially the 
South, one must consider them in their 
proper perspective with past history and 
present trends. 

To put it bluntly, this legislation grows 
out of a latter day extension of the over- 
zealous efforts of the abolitionists, who 
profited and were exalted during the era 
preceding the War Between the States. It is 
being pushed in the same sort of spirit that 
motivated the vengeant and vindictive plan- 
ners and executors of the reconstruction. 

Not even during the tragic and oppressive 
reconstruction did a Congress, which was 
dominated by radicals and in which the 
conquered South had few friends and spokes- 
men, see fit to enact such laws as now pro- 
posed. 

There was military occupation and cor- 
rupt government imposed from Washington, 
but there was no permanent board of in- 
quisitors that could be turned into an 
agency of harassment and intimidation. 
There was injustice, but there was no per- 
manent overturning of the processes of the 
courts. 

Purged by bloodshed of the sin of slavery, 
which was not his alone, nor his coun- 
try's alone, the southern white resisted the 
reconstruction. He resisted it because he 
feared, with justification, that it was in- 
tended to take from him in order to give to 
the Negro. He resists court-decreed inte- 
gration and the civil rights proposals for 
the same reason—again with justification 
for his fears. 

NEGRO IS MISLED 

The Negro was misled in those days, and 
he is being misled now. 

The end of the abominable institution 
of slavery was inevitable, and it could have 
been accomplished without fratricide and 
without threatening the Union and creating 
abiding bitterness. As its end, the Negro 
was led to believe he could switch from 
the status of slave to that of master. In 
some instances, for a tinre, he did. In others, 
he was promised “40 acres and a mule,” but 
more often than not he didn't know what 
to do with the 40 acres and he never got 
the mule. 

The Negro again is being falsely led to be- 
lleve that integration will solve all of his 
remaining problems and that all he needs 
to realize the millennium is a few more 
court decrees and Federal laws. He has 
been led to belleve that political largesse 
will bring to him those things that he can 
best realize by earning and exercising the 
rights and privileges already available to 
him. 

Until fairly recent decades, southern whites 
and Negroes engaged in a pathetic sort of 
competition for the lesser degree of poverty, 
but they have made progress together and 
they have achieved a mutual understanding. 
Education and a rising prosperity were eas- 
ing the old bitterness and misunderstanding 
and improving relations between the races 
at a rate that has been positively amazing. 

The tragedy of this era is that, since 1954, 
with the Supreme Court decision in the 
school cases, and especially since the renewal 
of agitation of civil-rights legislation with 
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slowed down. And the Negro stands to lose 
the most. The bitterness and the old sus- 
Ppicions are being revived. 

A few years ago in a prosperous South 
Carolina industrial city, a joint committee 
of white and Negro citizens conducted a sur- 
vey of the needs of the Negro community, 
ranging from health and housing to trans- 
portation and recreation. Much progress 
came of it. 7 

Also, a few years ago, with the help of the 
newspapers and interested white citizens, 
certain racial barriers in the public hospital 
were broken down and qualified Negro doc- 
tors were granted staff privileges for the first 
time on full equality with their white col- 
leagues. 

Along about the same time, the newspapers 
and interested white citizens campaigned for 
better housing for Negroes. City substandard 
housing laws were strengthened and better 
enforcement machinery established. The 
improvement in rental property. has been 
marked. 

Also, it was urged that property be made 
available to Negroes of means who wanted 
to build better homes away from congested 
areas in which Negroes tend to congregate. 
Subsequently, a fairly exclusive Negro resi- 
dential section, near white neighborhoods, 
was started. There were no objections. 


PROGRESS IS SLOWED 


This sort of thing would be more difficult 
now, if not impossible, in no small part be- 
cause the Negro is reluctant to cooperate. 
Both he and his white friends are subject 
to pressure and unpleasantness from radical 
elements among their respective races. The 
Negro apparently has been led to believe the 
moon may be within his grasp; and lawless 
and more extreme whites have been aroused. 

In many cities in the South, the news- 
papers have sought for years to treat the 
Negro with the dignity any citizen deserves 
in their handling of the news. Special sec- 
tions devoted to news of the Negro com- 
munity, often prepared by Negro reporters, 
were started. Until recently, there was no 
protest. Now there are murmurs, direct pro- 
tests and anonymous letters. 

None of this has to do with integration. 
Neither race is ready for integration, and 
may never be. But if they become so it will 
be on the only basis of successful close 
human association—natural affinity, mutual 
appreciation and individual choice. Neither 
court decrees nor laws can create these 
conditions. 

In his speech on conciliation with the 
American Colonies in 1775, Edmund Burke 
said, “I do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against an whole people.” 

With the help of the proposed legislation, 
and the injunctive process, the Federal 
Courts may one day find such a method, but 
the result will be the destruction, not the 
preservation of civil rights. 

Burke also said in his “Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontent” in 1770 
that, “When bad men combine, the good 
must associate; else they will fall one by 
one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible 
struggle.” 

This cause is not the South’s alone. The 
extension of the judicial process into areas 
it was not intended to reach and stretching 
it for purposes it is incapable of serving; 
the striking down of the police power of the 
States in field after field; the unprecedented 
use of the injunctive power without jury 
trial to punish for contempt persons not be- 
fore the court; all of these, as able judges 
and lawyers are solemnly warning, threaten 
the future security of all Americans. 

The granting of the powers the Justice 
Department is now asking can only hasten 
this process. Even the layman can see that. 
The proposed commission, with power to 
inyestigate and harass at its own will could, 
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in the wrong hands, become an instrument 
or coercion and intimidation. 
Like other Americans, no southerner of 
conscience condones the denial of rights, 
either by violation of the law or by threat 
or violence. But the atmosphere created 
by agitation is not only inciting lawless ele- 
ments to violence, but is making such Inci- 
Gents even harder to deal with. 
laws we have aplenty. The Federal 
Government has ample power to deal with 
the violations the Attorney General alleges 
t doesn’t specify. The States have laws 
against. violence, and many of them, like 
South Carolina, have laws making violation 
of any citizen's rights a crime. 
They should be left free to enforce them. 


Opposition by Seneca Indians to Warren 
Dam on the Allegheny River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

President, the building of dams in various 

throughout the Nation, while most 

t, has created some controversy. 

-In Pennsylvania and New York, where 

We hope to complete the flood- control 

Work on the Allegheny River, the Seneca 

, who have a 30,000-acre reserva- 

tion, are protesting that it violates the 

ty signed in 1795 guaranteeing the 

Seneca tribe domination over their lands 
forever, 

The discovery of gas on this land 
Makes it much more valuable. 

A statement relative to this matter 
in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and an 
editorial from the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph of February 6, are interesting 

I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette] 
Ann FIGHTING Map—WovLp DECLARE 

War on UNITED STATES IF THEY COULD, IN- 

DIAN LEADER SAYS 

The Seneca Indian Nation is fighting mad 
Over Federal Government plans to build a 
huge dam at Kinzua, Pa., which would flood 
9.014 acres of their 30,000 acre reservation at 

ca, N. T. 

“In fact,“ said Cornelius Seneca, president 
Of the Senecas, “if we were powerful enough 
we might declare war.” 

He smiled rather enigmatically after mak- 
ing that statement in an interview last night 
at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, and then added: 

“If it were a 100 years ago there would cer- 

y have been violence. We would have 
Rever let the surveyors come on the land.” 

President Seneca and Attorney Edward 
O'Neill, of Washington, general counsel for 
the Senecas, are in Pittsburgh to tell their 
Ride of the Kinzua controversy. They will 
Sppear with other panelists on Allegheny 
Roundtable over KDKA radio Sunday night 
at 7:30 p. m. 
aa Seneca and Attorney O'Neill say that 
l United States has a moral obligation to 

ve up to the treaty signed in 1795 that guar- 
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anteed the Seneca tribe domain over their 
lands forever or until they decided to sell 
to the United States. 

“That treaty would be abrogated if the 
United States Congress appropriates money 
to build this $100 million dam,” said Mr. 
ONeill. 

He added that the Senecas ask only that 
the Army engineers give sincere considera- 
tion to alternate plans, one of which would 
replace the single big dam with several 
smaller ones; and the other of which would 
ran the upper Allegheny Riverinto Lake 


“The Indian has been secure in his be- 
lief down through the generations that the 
treaty would not be destroyed,” the Seneca 
president said. “We call upon the Con- 
gress to live up to the treaty as the Seneca 
Nation has.” 

From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of] 

February 6, 1957] 
Tsar WARREN Dam 


In his annual report on the state of Pitts- 
burgh Mayor Lawrence said: 

“The city will continue to work with the 
Allegheny conference, the chamber of com- 
merce, and our congressional delegation in 
urging the Federal Government to proceed 
with prompt construction of the Warren 
Dam. 


“This dam will complete the flood-control 
program for the Allegheny watershed.” 

The Sun-Telegraph long has had the same 
attitude towards this project as that ex- 
pressed by Mayor Lawrence. 

We were influenced by the favorable re- 
ports of the United States Army engineers, 
the appropriations recommended for the 
project by Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Eisenhower, and the support given it by 
civic bodies throughout the Allegheny Valley, 
to call for prompt construction of the dam. 

Recently the Sun-Telegraph has conducted 
an investigation of its own of the Warren 
Dam project, the results of which were pub- 
lished in a series of articles. 

Important facts and considerations were 
discovered which if not suppressed had been 
ignored or given scant attention by the Army 
engineers. 4 

The Corps of Engineers has been concerned 
almost exclusively in its study of the project 
with its effect on tthe volume of water going 
down the Allegheny and especially its 
potency in flood control. 

»The plan stems back, of course, to Pitts- 
burgh's St. Patrick's Day flood of 1936. The 
Warren Dam is one of a series of storage res- 
ervoirs recommended after that disaster to 
protect us from another such visitation. 

An und as gigantic as the con- 
struction of this $100 million reservoir nec- 
essarily would involve momentous changes in 
the character of the terrain directly affected. 
Some of them might be beneficial, others 
harmful. 

Moreover, the project might offer an op- 
portunity for collateral enterprises worthy of 
consideration. 

That the reservoir would flood the Seneca 
Indians’ reservation on the upper Allegheny 
and drive them from their homes is one of 
the undesirable features. 

In looking into this situation the Sun- 
Telegraph discovered other facts which had 
escaped attention. 

One fact is that the reservoir would store 
more water than is required for flood con- 
trol. And when the water should be re- 
leased—for example, to improve the Alle- 
gheny’s navigability when there was an un- 
duly low stage downstream—a large part 
of the reservoir area would be left as stinking 
mud flats. 

This of course would be detrimental to 
the use of the reservoir for water sports and 
other forms of recreation. 
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Since the reservoir as planned would store 
more water than is needed, the Sun-Tele- 
graph became interested in a plan to divert 
some of the Allegheny River water to Lake 
Erie, which would be benefited thereby. 

Engineers say the character of the terrain 
between the upper Allegheny and Lake Erie 
is such that a canal connecting them could 
be constructed without much difficulty. 

This and other considerations involving 
conservation, recreation and preservation of 
natural beauty, in addition to regulation of 
stream flow, have given rise to a more com- 
prehensive project than that which the Army 
engineers have in mind. 

It would provide an ample supply of pure 
water not only for domestic use but also for 
industrial purposes throughout the Allegheny 
Valley and the upper Ohio Valley. 

And it would make possible the creation 
of a recreational area suitable for aquatic 
sports which would be one of the finest in 
the Nation. p 

In the light of these possibilities and op- 
portunities a reexamination of the Warren 
Dam project is imperative. 

A comprehensive study is demanded—a 
study in which the correlative benefits we 
have indicated should receive the attention 
Gue them. 

It must of course be a Federal project. 

Congress should look into it. Perhaps a 
commission could be established to conduct 
the investigation. ` 

But the Sun-Telegraph suggests that 
Mayor Lawrence also give it his attention— 
ahd not only Mayor Lawrence but the organ- 
izations which he mentioned in his 
as working for prompt construction of the 
Warren Dam. 

They are the Allegheny conference, the 
chamber of commerce, and our congressional 
delegation. s 

Indeed, there is not a community in the 
Allegheny Valley in western Pennsylvania 
and western New York which would not gain 
from the plan. 

Hence the cooperation of civic and com- 
mercial bodies throughout the valley might 
well be enlisted. 


From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph] 
Gas Lease May BOLSTER FIGHT ON Dam 


Discovery of natural gas beneath the 
Allegheny Indian Reservation may add 
steam to Seneca Indian objections to the 
proposed Kinzua Dam. 

Gas has been found in an area of the res- 
ervation which would be under water if the 
dam is constructed near Warren. 

J. B. Hurley, president of Devonian Gas 
& Oil Co., said findings indicate gas in the 
affected section of the reservation is worth 
millions of dollars. 

The gas was discovered by the Devonian 
Co. Its headquarters are in the Keystone 
Building, downtown. Devonian leased 18,000 
acres from the Seneca Nation of Indians, 
effective December 1, 1955. Drilling began 
last November. 

Under its lease, the Devonian Co. must 
pay 12 percent of the gross income to the 
Seneca Nation. 

Gas was encountered more than a week 
ago at 450 feet, at 803 feet February 14 and 
at 1,033 feet last Sunday. 

Devonian’s Seneca No. 1 well is about 8 
miles southwest of Salamanca, N. Y., on the 
reservation. Hurley estimated its produc- 
tion at 500,000 cubic feet a day. 

If the Indians are required to give up 9,000 
acres of their 30,000-acre reservation for the 
dam, the gas will make the surrendered land 
more valuable, Hurley pointed out. 

Devonian will start next week 
about 2 miles west of No. 1 well. Six more 
wells probably will be drilled in the direc- 
tion of Salamanca, Hurely said. 
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Address by Governor McKeldin, of 
Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, earlier 
this week I had the privilege of attend- 
ing the Lincoln Day victory dinner of 
the Republican State Central Commit- 
tee of Anne Arundel County, Md. As 
could have been expected from the ter- 
rific job the committee workers are doing 
on all their projects, the affair was ex- 
cellent. One highlight of the evening 
was an address by Gov. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, of Maryland, who offered an 
eloquent comparison of President Eisen- 
hower and President Lincoln. He also 
discussed other matters which have re- 
cently been considered in this Chamber, 
and I think the positive stand which he 
has taken will be of interest to everyone 
who has studied those issues. There- 
fore, I now ask unanimous consent that 
Governor Mekeldin's remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Gov, THEODORE R. MCKELDIN 


If I were asked as to the manner in which 
the present executive head of this Nation 
most resembles the 16th President of the 
United States, I would not say that Dwight 
Eisenhower is a great Republican, even as 
Abraham Lincoln was—proud as we are of 
that fact. 

I would not note that President Eisen- 
hower is an outstanding American in his day 
as President Lincoln was in his; for that 
goes without saying, and each generation 
produces outstanding, loyal, and devoted 
Americans in both major political parties. 

I would say that the most pronounced 
and most consistent likeness between Lin- 
coln and Eisenhower was and is a love for 
all humanity—a freedom from that destruc- 
tive hatred for individuals or peoples which, 
down through the ages, has separated men 
of lesser stature from the realm of great- 
ness. 

Each could despise and wage war against 
a system which enslaved the bodies and 
souls of men. 

But if Abraham Lincoln had hated—as 
many of his contemporaries did—the men 
who directed the affairs of the Southern 
Confederacy and the men who fought for and 
believed in the southern cause—then he 
would not have saved the Union of these 
States; he would have wrecked the Union 
beyond the hope of reconstruction, 

If the seeds of his love, his decency, and 
his forgiveness had not been planted well 
and nourished generously before his untimely 
death at the hand of a little man of hate, 
they never would have taken root, and, 
despite the victory of Union arms, the people 
of the South never could have been united 
again in spirit with the people of the North. 

When there was no alternative to war, 
Lincoln waged it brilliantly and vigorously, 
but with sorrow. It was war against human 
slavery and against the theory that a great, 
young nation could be divided arbitrarily 
to satisfy the whims of a group of men, but 
the great man grieved that men must die in 
its prosecution. 

There were men about him, unhappily, who 
counseled hatred—hatred for the people of 
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the South—hatred for the people of England 
and of France. 

Lincoln resisted the counsel, because there 
was no room for hatred of men in his heart 
of hearts. 

When victory came at last it was easily rec- 
ognizable at home and abroad not as a mere 
victory of one group of soldiers over another 
but as a victory of lasting signigficance to all 
mankind—a long and important step in the 
march of human freedom. 

Today that victory has a new significance 
as an America united—North and South, East 
and West—stands as freedom's bulwark’ 
against other forces of oppression. 

And today Dwight Eisenhower walks the 
path that Lincoln trod—a path of danger. 

The horizons have been widened, The evil 
of human oppression concerns us now—not 
just in a section of our land—but in farflung 
places of the world. The war drums’ threat 
is heard from many directions. 

The President despises oppression, but the 
hazards of war and the dangers of a perma- 
nently divided world are lessened by the fact 
that Dwight Eisenhower hates no man and 
no people. 

He speaks sternly; he acts courageously, 
but he listens with his heart. He seeks the 
good which he believes exists somewhere in 
the hearts of all men. 

Disagreements are normal among men and 
nations—evyen among friends and allies. 

With men of the Eisenhower stamp, the 
exercise of discussion to resolve disagree- 
ments can strengthen the tendons of 
friendship. 

With lesser men, disagreement can become 
the culture plot of anger and hatred to pro- 
duce a crop of enmity. 

In each area of the world, I am sure, there 
are some in authority who recognize the sin- 
cerity of the President, who know that he 
wants justice for all people, and who realize 
that in justice lies the way to a lasting peace. 

The America of Dwight Eisenhower is 
strong—not with the strength of ambition 
for conquest, not with the strength of per- 
sonal or national aggrandizement, but with 
the strength of love for human freedom and 
respect for the dignity of man. 

It is from this strength, personified in 
Dwight Elsenhower, that justice must come 
for all peoples and peace for all the world. 

The Republican Party of Dwight Eisen- 
hower is strong in his leadership, with the 
potentialities of far greater strength if we 
avoid the weaknesses of a too narrow parti- 
sanship—if we look upon our strength as a 
means to better government and not to per- 
sonal or party aggrandizement. 

Hatred of members of an opposition party 
does not make for good government in a 
democracy, 

Good government, to be sure, calls for the 
assuming of party responsibility, but that 
government is blind which ignores or rejects 
the special talents of a man or woman merely 
because of his or her membership in another 
political party. 

An example of such near-sighted narrow- 
ness is found this very day in the banshee 
cries of a few within our party against the 
President's nomination of David K. Bruce, a 
distinguished Marylander, to be our Am- 
bassador to West Germany. 

David Bruce is one of American's best in- 
formed men on public affairs, and in the 
constantly changing world of today, informa- 
tion is one of our most valuable commodities. 

He has served this Nation as Ambassador to 
France. He was the Under Secretary of 
State. He is a valued member of President 
Eisenhower's Board of Consultants on Foreign 
Intelligence Activities. 

So he is not a Republican. 

So all he has learned, all his knowledge and 
all his experience should be suspended in 
these trying times because he is a Democrat. 

What utter nonsense is bred by narrowness, 
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The President isn’t sending Dave Bruce to 
heel a German ward for some election. He ís 
sending him to a sovereign power to carry 
the American message to that nation to re- 
port to the President and the State Depart- 
ment of the United States on conditions 85 
they exist in that part of the world. 

He is enlisting the trained ear of David 
Bruce and the trained voice of David Bruce to 
serve the United States of America and the 
cause of world peace. He is utilizing for the 
good of this country the love of country 
which David Bruce inherited from distin- 
guished ancestors—a patriotism that sur- 
passes party politics. 

Thank Heayen the Republican Party is 
digger in its thinking today than the carping 
few who, blinded by the trees of partisanship, 
cannot see the vast forest of world affairs. 


Civil Affairs-Military Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing article which appeared in the 
February 16, 1957, issue of the Register- 
It is entitled “Civil Affairs-Military Gov- 
ernment Story: Modern War Magnifies 
the Importance of CAMG.” It was writ- 
ten by Maj. Gen. Charles K. Gailey, 
Chief of the Civil Affairs-Military Gov- 
ernment branch of the Army, and one of 
our outstanding military leaders. Gen- 
eral Gailey, a native of Conyers, Ga., 

a 1920 graduate of West Point, has had 

a distinguished military career, in which 

he has served as commander of an in- 

fantry division and as a leading author- 
ity on military government. I know of 
no one more able to discuss the material 
contained in-this article than General 

Gailey. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIVIL AFFAIRS-MILITARY GOVERNMENT Sronr —— 
Monza WAR MAGNIFIES THE IMPORTANCE OF 
CAMG 

(By Maj. Gen. C. K. Gailey) 

In the consideration or conduct of war, 
there is all too frequently a startling lack of 
recognition, appreciation, or familiarity with 
the means of dealing with a major factor of 
war; the civilian population. While success 
in battle is the end of all military training. 
that success can be jeopardized by the com- 
manders’ ineptitude in coping with prob- 
lems arising from the presence of civilians 
in the combat area. 

If we were to go far enough back into 
history we could find examples of simple 
combat which were little affected by civilan 
populations and which, as a matter of fact, 
had littlé effect upon them. Small opposing 
forces championing the confilcting interests 
of their respective countries would seek out 
an area suitable for combat, meet, and battle 
it out until a decision of arms was reached. 
Their weapons were designed solely to in- 
flict damage upon the persons of their ad- 
versaries and nonparticipating spectators 
could actually follow the conduct of the bat- 
tle with relative impunity. The outcome of 
the battle was considered final and the victor 
imposed his will upon the nation represented 
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by the conquered force without further oppo- 
Bition, In general, everybody went on living 
much as they did before the battle. 

Unfortunately, time and technical improye- 
ments in weapons and techniques of war 
changed all of this. In order to insure vic- 

larger forces were employed and the 
Area of combat widened correspondingly. 

number, power, and range of weapons 
Was increased and spread the effects of war 
Still further afield. Nations involved in war 
soon supported their fighting forces with 
the full potential of their mobilized resources 
and industrial capability. The effects of 
War were no longer limited to combatant 
forces, 

Modern war with maximum development 
Of the destructive capabilities of weapons 
and complete mobility, will affect not only 
Whole nations but international balances as 
Well. Under conditions such as these, war 
Must, as never before, be conducted with 
Tull recognition of its effect upon the peoples 
Of the countries involved and their political, 
economic, and sociological structures if the 
Ultimate victory is, in fact, to be won. 

THE CIVIL AFFAIRS AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
MISSION 


The mission of the Army is “to defeat the 
enemy forces in land combat and gain control 
Of the land and its people.“ (Department of 
the Army pamphlet No. 355-21, October 1955 

Call, The Army in the Atomic Age,” 

P. 2). A better understanding of the means 

ot effectively accomplishing this dual mission 

afforded by a consideration of the mission 

Of civil affairs-military government which is 
defined as follows: 

1. To assist, as an Integrated part of a 
Military operation, in the successful accom- 
Plishment of the military mission. 

2. To further United States policy with 
respect to the country concerned. 

3. To assist the commander in fulfilling 
the obligations imposed upon him under in- 
ternational law and the customs of warfare, 

the civilians of the country concerned. 

This threefold mission indicates that civil 
®flairs-military government is the combat 

er's means of accomplishing the 

Military objectives in such a manner as to 

Jeave the bases upon which a peace can be 

t and to gain the support, or at mini- 

mum, compatibility of the population with 

United States aims and security objectives 
When the fighting ends. 

From the time the first wave of infantry 
Penetrates enemy territory, the commander 

an occupier under the terms of interna- 

law and he immediately affects and is 
affected by the civilians in his area of com- 
dat. CAMG decisions must immediately be 
Made not only to conform to the obligations 
imposed by international law; not only to 
initiate CAMG programs that will facilitate 
the attainment of United States policy objec- 
tives, but as an immediate means of directly 
and facilitating his military op- 

erations. 


SUCCESS IN COMBAT 


His success in combat requires that he 
destroy the enemy force, and such force in- 
cludes not only combat elements but the 

urees mobilized in their support as well 

as the political agency that directs such force 
8 him. This destruction is essential to 
© primary objective of winninga war. Rea- 
aam, however, dictates that force must be 
Alea with discrimination; that destruc- 

In must be measured, not massive, and 

ted to actual requirements of the hour. 

The application of even such force as is 

to win a war has a tremendous effect 
Pete the civil population * * * and the af- 
ected civil population, in turn, can have a 
mendous effect upon the commander's 
ability to continue the application of re- 
Jutred force. 
ei Soneider for a minute, the problems of 
Villans in the area of combat, be they 
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avowed patriots, or people who have been 
subjected to internal pressures by a govern- 
ment not of their choosing, or people of other 
nations whose interest in the war is limited 
to measures of self-preservation. These peo- 
ple, regardless of category, commonly suffer 
the effects of war in personal loss, injury, 
deprivation, and lack of the barest essentials 
of life. They do not even have the assistance, 
guidance, or control normally provided by the 
former local government. Continuing dam- 
age contributes to mass hysteria and soon 
the previously normal populace becomes an 
uncontrolled mob, a multitude of scared, 
hurt, and disrupted people who seek only to 
flee from further injury with whatever pos- 
sessions as are intact and obtain, by any 
means possible, that which is necessary to 
remain alive. 
“THE EFFECT 


Now from the point of view of the combat 
commander, what is the effect of the prob- 
lems posed by these civilians on his combat 
operations?. They clutter the roads and in- 
terfere with, or prevent, the movement of 
troops and supplies. Their injured ring 
about his medical facilities in numbers be- 
yond their capacity to treat. They take from 
his supplies if for no other reason than to 
stay alive. Their numbers screen enemy 
agents and saboteurs who harass troops from 
the rear. They do all this and more; they all 
but stop the military operation in its tracks 
* + unless proper action is taken to an- 
ticipate and plan in advance such CAMG con- 
trols as will effectively prevent civilian inter- 
ference with military operations and meet 
the emergency requirements of a war-torn 
people. This phase of military action is 
required fully as much by military necessity 
as by customs of war and the principle of 
humanity. 

The commander's CAMG operation, with 
respect to civilians, must follow certain logi- 
cal procedures, The civil populace must be 
informed, firmly controlled, provided mini- 
mum essential requirements in housing, food, 
clothing, and medical care. The knowledge 
by civilians that we wish to help them out of 
harm's way and provide their basic needs 
will reduce the civilian tendency in combat to 
hysteria and flight, make them more amen- 
able to control, and promote their eventual 
support of United States objectives. 

Initial information is provided the civilian 
population through the issue of proclama- 
tions and ordinances concerning the war it- 
self and the conduct of the inhabitants of 
the area among themselves and toward the 
occupying force. 


CONTROL ATTAINED 


Control is attained through the reestab- 
lishment of local police force and essential 
governmental offices to the extent necessary 
to channelize civilian movement and imple- 
ment relief activities under direction of 
CAMG elements. Depending on the situa- 
tion, civilians must either be held in place 
or evacuated on routes not essential to the 
military effort to selected areas where they 
can be provided housing, food, clothing, and 
medical care as . All such activ- 
ities, directed and supervised by CAMG ele- 
ments, are conducted by civil authorities 
themselves In order to capitalize on their 
ability to instruct their own people and on 
their familiarity with conditions and cus- 
toms. This does not necessarily mean that 
refugee camps must be established. In many 
cases, civilians can be accommodated in 
towns in rear of areas under actual com- 
bat. Neither does it mean that all relief 
supplies and services must be provided by 
United States forces. A major purpose of 
CAMG is to mobilize local resources in sup- 
port of civilian requirements. Services of 
civilian doctors are obtained to care for the 
injured refugees. Necessary supplies are 
moved from unaffected areas to points of 
need and only where such supplies are in- 
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adequate are they augmented by United 
States supplies. 

CAMG operations are not limited to civil 
relief. In coordination with various other 
agencies, civilians are screened to insure the 
detection of enemy agents and prevent sab- 
otage and rear-area disorders, Local civil 
defense and damage-control activities are 
coordinated with those of United States 
forces. Steps are taken to enforce direc- 
tives and maintain a condition of law and 
order, Public health and sanitation are 
kept under surveillance to insure the pre- 
vention of epidemic disease that might af- 
fect the fighting effectiveness of United 
States forces. Information media are ex- 
ploſted to keep the civil populace informed 
of the policies and purposes of United States 
effort and further improve relations between 
our forces and the people of the country 
in which military operations are being con- 
ducted. 

CAMG operations contribute materially to 
the military operation. The resources of 
the area are mobilized in support of our 
forces as well as for the satisfaction of mini- 
mum essential civilian requirements. As- 
sistance is provided the technical services 
in the local procurement of required sup- 
plies at a considerable saving in time, ship- 
ping space and, often, money. CAMG ele- 
ments assist in the procurement of port 
and rail facilities, communications, storage 
facilities, necessary housing and utilities, 
CAMG elements assist in obtaining local 
civilian labor for essential labor that would 
otherwise require the diversion of combat - 
troops. The extensive CAMG organization 
functioning constantly at the grassroots 
level constitutes an effective source of in- 
formation and intelligence which is of vital 
importance in the pursuit of combat. 


THE COMMANDER AND THE COMMUNITY 


The effective management of civil affairs 
entails a proper respect by the military for 
the customs, traditions, and habits of the 
civil populace. By and large, there is every- 
thing to be gained by respecting prevailing 
folkways unless they are demonstrably at 
odds with military necessity. Disregarding 
or flaunting dearly held customs will only 
prompt hostility and even open resistance. 
In most circumstances the commander will 
find it not only more practicable but by far 
more effective in the carrying out of his mis- 
sion to pursue a policy of noninterference 
with the normal behavior of the civilian 
population, 

The way of life of a people should not be 
disrupted any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. Their attitudes toward politics, re- 
ligion, and community life and other 
of existence cannot be expected to be similar 
with those of the United States. The com- 
munities’ way of life should never be chal- 
lenged or subjected, without urgent neces- 
sity, to adverse comment. 

The establishment of satisfactory relation- 
ships with the native community is to a 
large extent dependent upon the ability to 
deal harmoniously and sympathetically with 
people. This faculty is desirable in the con- 
duct of military affairs; it is indispensable in 
the conduct of civil affairs. It entails, more- 
over, considerations not present in the mili- 
tary sphere. 

PROPER UNDERSTANDING 

A proper understanding of the techniques 
and basic principles of civil affairs will con- 
tribute immeasurably to the successful ful- 
fillment of the civil affairs mission. The 
proper exercise of civil affairs principles can 
lend additional effectiveness to the influence 
of a military unit upon a civilian community. 
Civilian understanding, appreciation, and 
acceptance of the military role can be fur- 
thered and the basis created for smoother, 
swifter, and more satisfactory relationships 
between soldier and citizen. 

The commander can enhance his effective- 
ness and his ability to perform his mission 
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by acquiring the broadest possible knowl- 
edge of the people with whom he must deal, 
their attitudes, politics, and problems. We 
should understand the communities’ social 
structure to sharpen our awareness of areas 
of sensitivity and importance. We should 
be familiar with the general pattern of the 
economy, so that no unwitting interference 
with civilian livelihood occurs. An appre- 
ciation is required of the people's general 
cultural, religious, ethnic, historical, and 
political background. 

The commander finally must appreciate 
that the establishment of good public rela- 
tions, which underlies all civil affairs, is a 
command responsibility. Subordinates may 
be charged with specific assignments, or mis- 
sions but the commander himself must estab- 
lish the tone of civil affairs/military govern- 
ment. It is a profound command responsi- 
bility at all levels of command. 


Federal Government Can Be Reduced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sponsibility of every Member of Congress, 
it seems to me, is to evaluate the course 
of government in terms of basic prin- 
ciples. This is readily recognized at the 
beginning of a new term of Congress 
when, as at this time, the state of the 
Union message, the budget message, and 
the economic report outline the admin- 
istration’s program and the course rec- 
ommended for study by the Congress. 
With these thoughts in mind, I was 
privileged to speak to a Lincoln Day din- 
ner in Kingsport, Tenn., on February 23, 
1957. 

The following remarks comprise my 
views concerning the Federal Govern- 
ment at this time: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans, it 
is unusual for me to be in the hills of Ten- 
nessee, but the gracious invitation of Con- 
gressman CARROLL Reece could not be re- 
fused. In fact, it’s a real compliment to be 
wanted, and I hope you are not disappointed. 
My frequent feeling, as a newcomer to Wash- 
ington, was that I was being carefully scru- 
tinized and appraised. Sometimes I even 
felt the disappointment that I did not have 
two heads or some obvious abnormality to 
go along with being a Republican Congress- 
man from Texas. Again, I hope you are not 

-disappointed, However, you represent, in 
your Congressman, something of an outpost 
too, as I understand it. Possibly we have 
an unusual kinship between our districts. 
In any event I would be happy to enjoy 
the widespread acquaintance and friendship 
which your Congressman enjoys in Congress. 
There is much I could learn from CARROLL 
Reece, and, believe me, I am determined to 
learn. As a matter of fact, Texas has fre- 
quently benefited in the past from lessons 
from Tennessee. As you may know, a num- 
ber of our statesmen came to Texas from 
Tennessee, although not all of them so re- 
vered in my family and district as is Davy 
Crockett. In this connection, were it not 
for Davy, my children would have been 
totally unimpressed with their father’s new 
occupation. 

Historically, men are judged after they 
leave us, and we see in Davy Crockett and 
in our revered President Abraham Lincoln 
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a similarity of greatness which made this 
country what itis. Studying and remember- 
ing this remarkable man is a refreshing 
experience, Across the years his words are 
prophetic. With a background of 12 or more 
major defeats, including a nervous break- 
down, death of a dear friend, and numerous 
unsuccessful political campaigns, he still 
said, “With God's help, I shall not fail.“ 
Of preserving our form of freedonr-loving 
government and society as a beacon light 
for the entire world, Lincoln said, “We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last hope of 
earth * * * the fiery trial through which we 
pass will light us down in honor or dis- 
honor to the last generation.” 

This applies to each one of us, most obvi- 
ously those entrusted in government, to rep- 
resent his fellow men. At this point, you 
who are business people might ask yourself, 
as did I when approached, “Why be a Con- 
gressman?" Witnessing the typical busi- 
nessman's participation in civic drives and 
other forms of community service, I might 
warn you that becoming a Congressman is 
just a further degree of that activity. So in 
my district it could have happened to any 
one of a number of businessmen, 

However, worse things than this can hap- 
pen, since public service is certainly a satis- 
tying and gratifying experience, If anything, 
in maturing in this job I feel a greater hu- 
mility as a result of serving 827,000 people 
of Dallas County and running head on into 
the great issues of the day on which I must 
vote “yes” or “no.” The challenge is great 
and so is the opportunity for achievement, 
One other personal note, if you will permit: 
My reelection—and some highly placed politi- 
cal figures assured me I wouldn’t return— 
has taught me something which I fervently 
hoped would be the case, and that is that 
a Congressman can vote his convictions and 
be reelected without regard for politics or 
political expediency as the end in itself, 
which I am afraid some public servants con- 
sider it to be. In the hustle and bustle of 
Washington affairs, with always more to be 
done than can be done, I am amazed at times 
how much work actually is accomplished 
under the peculiar strains imposed on the 
Congressmen. Maybe help from the Man 
upstairs is responsible as we try, in too short 
a time for deliberation, to solve the grave 
issues of the day in study and debate on 
the House floor. I remember the story told 
about Comer Jones. Do you remember his 
experience when he was a high-school coach? 
I don’t know how smart we are, but we must 
try to find the right answers. 

Maybe a Congressman on occasion fs not as 
smart as the pressure groups would like him 
to be, yet a Congressman is always anxious 
to stay in touch with his constituents and 
to benefit from the ideas of the representa- 
tives of the various industries and businesses 
which he represents. We all recognize that 
the businessman’s “pocketbook nerve“ is al- 
ways exposed and is very sensitive. Regard- 
less of pressures, I endeavor to find the right 
answers to the troubling problems of our 
day. For example, since we are all quite 
interested in highways and transportation, 
let me illustrate with my experience on the 
Highway Subcommittee 2 years ago when I 
was the lone Republican in my committee 
and on the floor of the House to oppose the 
President's highway bond-financing pro- 
gram. It was necessary for me to debate 
against all the other Republican Members, 
including our respected Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey, who was rep- 
resenting the President's point of view. I 
maintained my position, believing in the 
pay-as-we-build principle, and it was with 
great delight that some months later Mr. 
Humphrey made it plain that hé, too, be- 
leved in the pay-as-you-go plan for building 
the highways. He and the administration 
then supported the view that I had cham- 
pioned some time before. I learned then, 
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if I had not known it before, that the best 
politics is no politics; that the answer to 
the great issues of our day lies in the facts 
and in principle and not in “political ex- 
pediency,” or “in order to get along you have 
got to go along.” How interested in gov- 
ernment are you, or better still, how in- 
terested in government should you be, for 
yourself, your children, and generations to 
come. r 

Certain I am that some politicians, moti- 
vated simply by the desire for reelection 
and political expediency, underestimate the 
intelligence of our citizens. However, there 
are those who say that the people are un- 
informed and uninterested in government, or 
to quote a Congressman during the de- 
bate recently on the new Federal budget 
and the terrific sums of money involved 
there, said rather pessimistically: People do 
not seem to care any more.” I wonder do you 
care or don't you? How much money 18 
taken from your income for Government pur- 
poses, for programs which may not rep- 
resent your philosophy of government at 
all? How interested are you in Government 
programs? You see, the Government has no 
money that it does not take from the people, 
and in the taking of the money and spend- 
ing it again the Government subtracts & 
terrific amount for overhead—and with little 
accountability unless you, the people, de- 
mand Government be accountable and re- 
sponsible for the money that is collected 
and spent allegedly in your interests. 

There are four basic axioms which I fol- 
low. Ishall document these briefly and then 
go on to make what I hope will be some posi- 
tive suggestions for your further considera- 
tion. By the way, if I seem to get after you 
a little bit as though I were taking you to 
task or Inferring that you should take an ac- 
tive part in government, let me assure you 
that it is the shoe pinching me that causes 
this approach on my part. As a businessman 
I neglected my civic chores, I am afraid, and 
now I am trying to make up for it, 

You know when it comes to government, 
people are interested, I am sure, right up to 
the point where they are expected to do 
something themselves to make a contribu- 
tion of their own time and effort toward 
good government, and at that point they 
conveniently find they are too busy with 
other things and too often fail to take the 
part they should to keep our representative 
form of government on course. Remember 
the story about the Negro preacher and his 
congregation. I hope you are not like this 
colored preacher’s congregation. (At this 
point I shall tell a little story and end up 
with, Let's not any of us be like the con- 
gregation who lost heart when confronted 
with the need to do something.) 

Now, for the four positive suggestions as to 
what we should do in trying to keep our form 
of government on course, in order to pre- 
serve freedom and free enterprise and stem 
the tide toward the bureaucratic centraliza- 
tion of government at the Federal level, 
which ultimately, if unchecked, must deprive 
us of the freedom we hold so dear, These 
four points I intend to follow. First, let's 
stop increasing the size and functions of 
Federal Government; second, let’s eliminate 
those functions of government in which the 
Government has no business being; third, 
let's decentralize the Government back as 
far as possible to the State and local level 
where the 10th amendment says it should 
be; and, fourth, let's rededicate ourselves to 
recognizing and keeping our faith in what 
comes from the Almighty, our basic rights 
and freedoms. Let’s keep Government our 
servant, not our master. This fourth point 
is simply restating the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution in letter and 
spirit. Now to recapitulate, let’s examine 
these four principles in the light of current 
events, in your business and in affairs of 
Government, all of which actually are your 
business. 
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If the state of the Union message did not 
Cause you to sit up and take notice, surely 
the budget message and the economic report. 
Must have done so. I am talking about 
Point No. 1, which was: “Let’s stop increas- 
ing the size and functions of Federal Gov- 
ernment.” Government is already huge and 
Swollen at the Washington level. Should we 
enlarge it? Ot course not. The budget is 
twice the size of a Sears, Roebuck catalog, 
6 pounds, 4 ounces, 9 by 1114 by 2% inches, 
1.521 pages, thousands of items, totaling 
$71.8, $3 billion more than fiscal 1957. 


Un billions] 


Interest on public debt. 
National dolonso- Aa as 


Commendable features stress need for a 
Sound dollar, combating inflation, balanced 
budget, surplus property sale, Government 
Sut of business, and natural gas bill endorse- 
ment. Self-contradictory? It’s your money. 
Isn't this inflationary? Let's not justify any 
Government program by computing it to ar? 
even more questionable one, as some do of 
the foreign aid. 

This calls to mind the three seemingly 
8elf-contradictory axioms of this administra- 
tion, axioms the President early recognized 
&nd demonstrated. These were: First, Gov- 
ernment experditure can be decreased and 
Rational income increased. Rather than na- 
tional prosperity being based on increasing 
Government expenditure, the reverse can be 

e. The Truman budget was cut $10 bil- 
and taxes cut $7.4 billion. Second, that 
taxes can be reduced and the budget bal- 
anced. Third, that economic controls can be 
Temoved and economic stability maintained. 

Ow, remember these three axioms because 

ey prove once and for all that it is not 

te increase further the size of Fed- 
eral Government. Alright, now, let's think 
about the budget and economic message this 
We see the expenditures of the various 
ent departments are slated to go 
up. We see aid for new programs, like school 
Construction; we see a new civil-rights pro- 
gram with a provision for unlimited new em- 
Ployees; we see additional public housing, 
Public power, and other welfare measures; 
We see the highest peacetime budget in his- 
But like an iceberg, you only see part 
it: you ste this budget is not the whole 
It is an accounting budget and is not 
Cash budget. Actually the expenditures 
for the next fiscal year will not be $71.8 bil- 
lion, as the budget shows, but rather $96 bil- 
Or more because the highway expendi- 
, Social security, and other welfare and 
trust funds are not included in the budget. 
At the same time, income will not be $73.6 
billion as it's anticipated, but actually in 
the neighborhood of $99 billion or more. 
this strike you as being just a little bit 
? Is there any need for increasing Gov- 
ernment further in size? Further, local and 
State cost of government should total $50 
Billion plus or minus, making a total of $150 
ilion for all government, 

At this point I recall a conversation I had 
recently with of the Treasury 
Humphrey when we discussed at great length 
the current financial situation, which I well 
b affects you so keenly in your yarious 

Usiness interests. The Secretary pointed 
Out that money spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is nonproductive money; that is, 

money is taken from the taxpayer by 
the Government and spent by the Govern- 
ment for, let's say, defense weapons, as an 
obvious example, this money is not produc- 
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tive; whereas, if left in the pocket of the 
consumer, it would go to buy more goods 
which would mean more production, more 
jobs and higher standard of living. 

We discussed at some length the tight 
money situation. Let me endeavor to pass 
on several of his view which strike me as 
good sense. First of all he put his finger, I 
believe, on the sore spot in the money market 
today and the key to the preservation of free 
enterprise, as opposed to bureaucratic con- 
trol and inflation. He said there ought to 
be a flexible price for money: that interest 
rates must be left to change, depending on 
the supply and demand in the money mar- 
ket. This flexibility will serve as a natural 
governor of the cost of living and will pre- 
serve a virile economy, so that when the 
price of money rises it will tend to keep the 
demand for expansion in line with the sup- 
ply of resources. 

In this system, people's confidence in busi- 
ness is reaffirmed and the incentive to save 
and invest creates more and more savings; 
more sayings means more money available 
for loans and for business expansion; this 
means more jobs and that means a higher 
standard of living and so on. This is the 
way he presented the formula to me. With 
the stimulus and incentive of a “natural” 
interest rate savings and investments are 
stimulated. This will make for high pro- 
ductivity because there will be capital avall- 
able for plant expansion. Factories will ex- 
pand more, machines will be put into opera- 
tion because of the availability of the money. 
High productivity, in turn, means high wages 
because there can be no sensibly increased 
wages that are not tied to increased pro- 
ductivity. This is an axiom that labor and 
business must never forget. High wages, 
in turn, means the high standard of living. 

On the other hand, inflation kills the en- 
tire process, Inflation can result from the 
arbitrary control by government of the sup- 
ply of money, and by other Government con- 
trols of business economically. Government 
tampering as it was done prior to 1952 with 
the value of money, before the Federal Re- 
serve Board was divorced from Government, 
resulted in watering the buying power of our 
dollar. The cost of living increased. There 
were artifically low interest rates. This, in 
turn, killed the incentive to save and invest. 
There was deficit financing, cheap money as it 
is known, and always inflation killing the de- 
sire to save. Today we see the earlier in- 
vestments In Government bonds and life in- 
surance have been watered because of infla- 
tion. Government dabbled in all kinds of 
controls—price, wage, rent, allocation of ma- 
terials. Inflation naturally results when 
there is more money available than products 
to buy, people to work, and materials to use. 
These factors will always be out of kilter 
when Uncle Sam endeavors to run our intri- 
cate economy and most disastrously when 
without reference to the market places where 
supply and demand govern. Government 
will be in your picture; this we know. Here 
again it is hard to apply Lincoln's yardsticks 
today. President Eisenhower, dwelling on 
Lincoln’s philosophy in 1954 said, “In all 
those things which deal with people, be 
liberal, be human. In all those things which 
deal with the people's money, their economy, 
or their form of government, be conserya- 
tive.” When applied to our present Federal 
Government, to me this becomes a succinctly- 
stated contradiction. Everything Govern- 
ment does take terrific expenditures, and this 
money comes from the citizens’ pockets, 
Being liberal or conservative with one means 
being liberal or conservative with the other. 
All of which returns me to point No. 1, 
“We must stop increasing the size of Federal 
Government.” Yet, the budget shows Gov- 
ernment increasing in almost every de- 
partment. 


Now point No. 2: Let's eliminate govern- 
ment from those fields where it has no place 
being. As one reference, the Hoover Com- 
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mission has spelled out the way this can be 
done and I commend it to you for such study 
as you can make. This may be of great 
interest to you. You will learn that the 
Defense Department is engaged in over 2,500 
different business activities, many of them in 
direct competition with free enterprise. 
There are 2,000 water projects and 2,000 stor- 
age installations. Why should Uncle Sam, 
as TVA, manufacture fertilizer? Did you 
know that the last session of Congress actu- 
ally passed a law that would prevent the 
Defense Department from getting out of 
business? The administration has made 
strides in eliminating government from 
many areas of business operation, but much 
more remains to be done, and looking at 
the current budget, I can suggest immedi- 
ately several areas wherein the budget could 
be cut; where we could eliminate govern- 
ment and not be sacrificing any allegedly 
basic programs needed to preserve both our 
necessary services for the people and to stim- 
ulate our economy for future growth. First 
of all, would be the elimination of the Gov- 
ernment from business enterprises, as the 
Hoover Commission outlines. In this con- 
nection, the Government is the Nation’s big- 
gest electric-power producer, the biggest 
power consumer, the biggest banker, the big- 
gest employer, the biggest insurance com- 
pany, biggest landlord, biggest tenant, and 
biggest publisher. In fact, Uncle Sam owns 
more wheat than the wheat farmers, more 
grassland than the cattlemen, and more 
trucks than General Motors. Our national 
debt is $279 billion and we have a hidden 
debt of $250 billion, plus or minus, and a 
tax rate overall of 30 cents on the dollar. 

We know that wherever free enterprise 
can do the job, the Government should not 
be in business. Another example, there are 
104 different lending agencies in govern- 
ment. We know some can be eliminated 
and some combined, all at a savings to the 
taxpayer. 

Second, let’s increase the sale of surplus 
property. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the last session of Congress were added 
to the Federal Treasury from the sale of such 
property. Much more of this can be accom- 
plished. 

Third. While there is a differing of opin- 
ions between many Congressmen, I maintain 
that parts of the foreign aid program can be 
eliminated where we have learned we cannot 
buy friends and where our experience shows 
there is waste and overlapping. 

Fourth. We can eliminate many of the 
existing and proposed public works projects, 
including many of the public power develop- 
ments where private industry can accomplish 
the task without a burden on the taxpayer. 

Fifth. We should not start any new wel- 
fare or social programs, as for example, the 
school construction when private 
initiative at the local and State level can do 
the job, nor the new Niagara power develop- 
ment nor the Frying Pan-Arkansas River 
project nor any of the new projects unless 
they are of such a nature that only the Fed- 
eral Government can do them, if they must 
be at all. 

Beyond this, all of us recognize the danger 
of a blank check to our Government for mill- 
tary and economic assistance to all the na- 
tions of the world. As evidenced in our 
President’s inaugural address and state of 
the Union message, the United States has 
charted a new course in world affairs, 
namely that of unlimited responsibility for 
the free nations of the world, both as to their 
military defense and economic security. It 
seems to me we are going much too far for 
our financial ability. So much for the 
second point. 

The third point, let us decentralize the 
Government wherever possible back to the 
State and local level. This is a belief in 
States rights. For example, take the current 
debate on the school construction program. 
There is no money that does not come from 
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the taxpayer and we get back only a fraction 
at the local level of what we paid to Uncle 
Sam. These schools can be built at the local 
level as they are being built—67,500 class- 
rooms having been built in the last year, 
We are licking the problem without Federal 
aid and Federal aid means Federal control. 
In this, as in many other programs, let's leave 
it at the State level. If financial help is 
needed, leave 1 or 2 percent of the Federal 
income tax in the State. Or take the civil 
rights bill. It actually proposed that the 
State courts be bypassed and cases be taken 
directly to the Federal courts. Here again 
State facilities could be used in preference 
to further Federal centralization. 

Point No. 4 is the most important of all in 
that it defines the proper role of govern- 
ment. Let's reaffirm our faith in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. Have we really outgrown these simple 
truths? I do not think we have, not even in 
this jet and atomic age. As a matter of fact, 
what is the role of government? It,can be 
most simply stated in this way—government 
should in practice reaffirm and reestablish, 
the confidence of the pecpie in themselves 
by bolstering and strengthening the free- 
enterprise system rather than undermining 
or weakening it through top-heavy Govern- 
ment intervention in our affairs, economic or 
otherwise. Our freedoms are so closely inter- 
related in this country that any loss of eco- 
nomic freedom ultimately means loss of all 
freedom. 

In stressing these four basic principles or 
yardsticks to follow in government I recog- 
nize it is difficult at best to ever get the Goy- 
ernment to retrench. There is a self-per- 
petuating, if not a built-in growth factor, 
in government that cannot be overlooked. 
There's good reason for a single citizen or 
group of citizens to feel somewhat helpless 
when faced with challenging this towering 
bureaucracy. But there is a way that it can 
be done if the people want to do it. Rest 
assured the Government will not retrench 
and economize and follow the basic axioms 
which I have discussed tonight, either in 
letter or spirit, unless the people demand it. 
Self-discipline is lacking in the pressure 
groups, in Members of Congress, and in the 
administration. The President recognized 
this in his state of the Union message, and 
I fear demonstrated far beyond what any 
of us care to see that self-discipline was lack- 
ing in the budget. In my brief time in Con- 
gress I can assure you I have frequently wit- 
messed the lack of self-discipline in the 
Chamber as we debated and yoted on current 
issues of the day. 

Our role in world affairs fs difficult to in- 
terpret and challenging. Lincoln, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in quoting him, said, “Lib- 
erty, not alone to the people of this country, 
but hope for the world for all time.” Again, 
it is a matter of interpretation. Our role in 
history, it seems to me, is by precept and 
example to inspire other nations to freedom, 
self-determination, and economic prosper- 
ity—not for us to make each nation mill- 
tarily and economically secure. This goal 18 
too gigantic and is impractical financially. 
Some nations are not ready in their own level 
of development for our United States philos- 
ophy and social standards. It seems mighty 
risky to me to impose one nation's will on 
another, no matter how idealistic the mo- 
tivation. Anyway, I'm sure the philosophy 
of Abe Lincoln is timeless, as are all abiding 
principles, and will work today as yesteryear. 
It's Just a matter of not misinterpreting. 

To correct the lack of self-discipline in 
domestic affairs and protect our constitu- 
tional form of t in world affairs, 
let me outline five constitutional amend- 
ments, which, if supported and sponsored 
by the people, can help to solve the grave 
problems facing us today, both at home and 
abroad, 


First, the Byrd-Bridges amendment. To 
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require annual budget balancing by limiting 
congressional appropriations in any fiscal 
year to the estimated receipts of the Gov- 
ernment for that fiscal year, except in times 
of dire emergency to be determined by three- 
fourths vote of the Congress. 

Second, the Reed-Dirksen amendment. To 
eliminate to a large extent the heavy pro- 
gressive rate feature from our income-tax 
system without impairing the power of Con- 
gress to raise revenue. This amendment 
limits the top rate of income taxes to 25 
percent, but, unlike the rigid 25-percent re- 
striction in the amendment which has for 
the last 17 years been going through the 
State Legislatures, this amendment permits 
Congress to exceed the 25-percent rate by a 
three-fourths vote, provided that in such 
event the top rate of tax shall not exceed 
the lowest rate by more than 15 percentage 
points, This amendment also returns to the 
States, where it belongs, the right to tax 
inheritances and gifts. 

Third, the Mundt-Coudert amendment. 
To reform the electoral college by choosing 
electors by congressional districts, and 2 
at large to correspond with each State's 2 
United States Senators. This amendment is 
designed to take away the excessive power 
now exercised by the larger cities in the 
present electoral-college system, thus remov- 
ing the excessive influence of minority 
groups in such larger cities. 

Fourth, the Reed-Walter amendment. To 
give to the States full power to amend the 
Constitution without the intervention of 
Congress. 

Fifth, the Bricker amendment. To pre- 
vent the changing of our Constitution and 
our domestic law by use of the treaty power. 
This amendment would make our Constitu- 
tion inviolate so that no executive agree- 
ments or treaties, such as the U. N. Charter 
or the various multilateral pacts, could 
abridge our Constitution and would give us 
a measure of safety in our foreign affairs 
which we do not now enjoy. This week 
some of us witnessed the House transferring 
from Congress to the President the author- 
ity to wage war and then further transfer- 
ring the jurisdiction over our troops to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, thus 
completely superseding and setting aside our 
Constitution. 

These five amendments offer a blueprint 
of how the people, how you, can make your 
voices heard so that government must trim 
its sails, balance the budget, reduce taxes, 
reduce the debt, and keep government from 
growing out of hand. You ean and must 
take a part. Believers in freedom and free 
enterprise, you really have no choice but to 
do 80. 

Today's world events and our domestic 
affairs alarm me considerably. I am con- 
vinced that in national policy, Just as in 
daily conduct, the Lord helps these who 
help themselves. If we, all of us, indi- 
vidually and collectively, pray as though 
it all depended on the Almighty and work 
as though it all depended on ourselves in 
matters of government, we could have the 
calm and comforting knowledge that “Thy 
will be done” would have real meaning. We 
will have taken our legitimate and necessary 
part in directing the course of our Govern- 
ment and our lives. 

No man’s effort and fight for the right is 
wasted. As we face our individual problems 
in dally life and in government, endeavor- 
ing to solve our problems and the problems 
of this troubled world, knowing that the so- 
slution must be found or we perish, we might 
remember the debt we owe those who have 
gone before us—men like Lincoln and our 
combat buddies who did not return. We 
might now recall President Lincoln’s pro- 
phetic words—"That we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this Government, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
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ment of the people, by the people, for the 

people shall not perish from this earth.” 

Finally, “With God's help, we shall not fail.” 
Thank you. 


Mr. Burwell, a Tungsten Producer, 
Debunks McKenna as Mr. Tungsten” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, February 26, when the Interior ap- 
propriations bill was under consideration 
in the House the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Interior Appro- 
priations, Mr. Kirwan, referred to a 
series of letters written by Mr. Philip 
McKenna, of the Kennametal Co., urging 
the committee to refuse to appropriate 
the money authorized by Public Law 733, 
84th Congress, to continue the produc- 
tion of tungsten and other minerals. On 
the basis of Mr. McKenna’s statements, 
Mr. KIRWAN arrived at the conclusion 
that Mr. McKenna was an important 
producer of tungsten; in fact, referred to 
him as “Mr. Tungsten.” 


Those of us familiar with the matter 
believe that Mr. Krrwan has been very 
badly misled by the statements made by 
Mr. McKenna. In order to clarify the 
record I wish to insert a statement on the 
subject made by Mr. Blair Burwell, of the 
Minerals Engineering Co., at Grand 
Junction, Colo. The statement, which 
deals with Mr. McKenna’s position as a 
tungsten fabricator rather than a tung- 
sten producer, is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON TUNGSTEN 
(By Blair Burwell) 


It is our understanding that the House has 
omitted funds for purchase of tungsten and 
three other metals based principally on a 
series of letters from Mr. Philip McKenna, of 
Kennametal Co. 


Mr. McKenna states that the tungsten 
stockpile is oversized for any was needs and 
recommends that this surplus be sold at the 
rate of 5 percent of the stockpile at public 
auction each year until it gets down to 5 
years supply in order to keep Kennametal 
from being charged excessive prices by for- 
eign interests. 

Mr. McKenna states that a 20-year surplus 
exists at the present time and bases this 
statement on a chart and compilation of 
stockpile figures plus consumption to estab- 
lish quantities, and upon the assumption 
that consumption will be reduced to a small 
portion of present consumption if Kenna- 
metal, a specialty variety of tool tungsten 
carbide is used instead of other forms of 
tungsten cutting steel now employed bY 
industry. 

As to the statements of Mr. McKenna rel- 
ative to the quantity of tungsten now avail- 
able, and which he believes should be re- 
duced to 6 years, supply, Dr. Flemming yes- 
terday testified that this supply would last 
6 years under war needs (instead of 20 repre- 
sented by Mr. McKenna), as follows: 

Page 5, paragraph 14, question to Dr. Flem- 
ming by Mr. Redwine: “Can you say whether. 
you have a 20-year supply of tungsten on 
hand? 
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“Dr. Fuemmunc. Let us make the question 
Jery specific. That is a 20-year supply for 
dealing with a wartime emergency? 

“Mr. RrDwirR. Correct, sir. 

“Dr. FLEMMING. The answer to that is, ‘No; 
We do not have anything approaching that 
on hand.’ 

“Mr. Repwrve. Can you, without violating 
Security, tell the committee approximately 
1 Many years supply you have on hand 
or wartime emergency? 

‘Dr, Fiemmina. Thinking in terms of the 
Tequirements for a wartime emergency, we 

de on hand enough to carry us through 
approximately a 6-year emergency.” 

Without quoting stockpile figures, which 

Secret, and which neither Mr. McKenna 
nor the writer of this letter, it he knew them, 
have any right to reveal, we wish to state 

t the compilation of stockpile data and 

gsten deliveries of Mr. McKenna are 
Brossly inaccurate and misleading. 
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In regard to the second factor which Mr. 
McKenna uses to support his contention that 
excessive tungsten supplies exist, it is in- 
teresting to note that Mr. McKenna repre- 
sents himself to be the owner of the second 
largest mine in the country, a leader of the 
tungsten industry, and the inventor of tung- 
sten carbide. He states that his invention, 
made in 1940, would make it possible to sub- 
stitute 1 pound of his invented material for 
60 pounds of tungsten used by industry to- 
day. He also states that he is the producer 
of 25 percent of tungsten carbide cutting 
tools. Mr. McKenna has convinced Mr, 
Krewan of these matters, and they are 
quoted on page 2309 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor of February 26, 1957. 

The facts in regard to these statements 
are as follows: 

First as to the size of the mine that is 
operated by Mr. McKenna, The major mines 
of this country are as follows: 


Dally Monthly 
Name of mine Ownership tonnage units 
produced produced 
foe SS ES BS 
4 Pine Creok Mine, Calltornia ------ Union Carbide Coo 800 8, 500 
3 Halle Mine, North Oarolina___ Tungsten Mining Co. 1,000 14, 000 
4 Lincoln Mine, Nevada hang 750 8, 500 
5 Rock Mine, California ae AE RT AE 700 6, 500 
4 Browns Lake, Montana Minerals Engineering GC 800 7, 000 
Red Button, Montana. Henderson & Ferguson (leased by 300 8, 000 
> Minerals Engineering Co.). ° 
Riley Mine, Nevada Union Carbide Go. nemne 300 3,800 
g. Cetchel Mine, Nevada Getohel (Co -1-50 800 7,000 
10. Nevada Massachusetts. Nevada Massachusetts Co- 450 4, 500 
11. Nevada Scheolite..-.. 11|. Kennametal Co 350 3, 500 
WT Climax Molybdenum 20, 000 3, 500 
— N 


INVENTIONS 


The invention of tungsten carbide was 
e by a German group, assigned to Krupp 
to 1930 and the rights purchased by 
eral Electric Co. Mr. McKenna patented 
Variation in composition in 1940 and has 
keted it under the name of “Kenna- 


POSITION IN THE MARKET 


ee Kennametal Co. use 660,000 pounds 
p tungsten metal annually of a total of 
de 80 used by the tungsten consuming 
è ustry. As such, he is a manufacturer 
Peaking for 7 percent of the tungsten con- 
— in manufacturing. He purchases this 
of m foreign sources at this time. The price 
Ne tools and product shows that he sold 
ae Product for approximately the same price, 
tly more, in -1955, when he was pur- 

ber ang tungsten from foreign mines at $33 
ch Unit, as he did in 1950 when he pur- 
— tungsten at $48.84 per unit. He is 
usly interested in getting tungsten as 
Saeaply as possible, because his profit is that 

Uch greater. 

N IN THE PRODUCING INDUSTRY (MINING) 


m 2 . McKenna purchased a mine in Nevada 
an 1950 when foreign tungsten was selling 
$73 per unit and because he needed tung- 
has to supply his factory. Mr. McKenna 
50 informed me, at that time of this 
nia ulsition. His mine operated to supply 
heeds when foreign tungsten was costing 
nore than $63 per unit. When the price of 
Welden declined below $63 per unit, he 
at to the General Services Administration 
ts the rate of approximately 3,500 units per 
nth at $63 per unit and purchased foreign 
At Supply his factory. 
a this time, in case purchases of tungsten 
h not continued under Public Law 733, 
ere is approximately 110,000 units of tung- 
n which will have to be sold on the open 
rRe ket, The quotation for tungsten concen- 
w tes has declined to $29 per unit in recent 
anne from $35 per unit 6 months ago in 
of tp pation of the dumping on the market 
= tungsten. 
that te Dill is not passed, it ts estimated 
a the market will decline to $20 per unit 
w the impact of this distressed selling. 
+ McKenna is recommending that this 


distress shall occur. In the event his counsel 
and advice to the Congress is allowed to de- 
stroy the industry, his gain from such de- 
struction is conservatively as follows, per 
month of operation. 

He consumes 55,000 pounds of tungsten 
metal per month. He would obtain this 
tungsten at a price of 56 cents per pound 
under his present cost. This is equivalent 
to $30,800 per month saving. 

It is hard to believe that Congress would 
allow one man who only consumes 7 percent 
of the tungsten of the United States, destroy 
the economy of the industry at the same 
time that the evidence is overwhelming that 
he stands to profit by such a destruction. 
Before this should prevail, the Congress 
should investigate the interests and accu- 
racy of the statements and allow the produc- 
ing industry to defend its existence. I am 
sure Mr. Kirwan would see the justice of this 
situation. The statements made herein 
are the result of my close connection 
with the mining of tungsten and the con- 
sumption of tungsten over the period of 20 
years. In this period I have had responsible 
charge of the production of approximately 
12 times the quantity of tungsten that Mr. 
McKenna has had handled in his manufac- 
turing business. I am familiar with his 
mine in Nevada and my statements thereon 
were obtained from Mr McKenna, his man- 
ager at the mine, and from Government rec- 
ords, They have been carefully considered 
and I believe them to be accurate, 


The Chippewa Indians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 
Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 


my pleasure to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a book on the Chippewa 
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Indians which is an historical and high- 
ly readable account of the Chippewa 
tribes. The book is entitled “Chippewa 
Indians of Yesterday and Today” by 
Sister M. Carolissa Levi, FSPA., a Fran- 
ciscan nun. The book is published by the 
Pageant Press of New York City. 

I also wish to quote from a book review 
written by Sol Tax, professor of an- 
thropology, a leading authority on the 
American Indian, University of Chicago. 
The review was published in the Natu- 
ral History magazine: 

This is a lively account of a very alive peo- 
ple—the Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin. 
* * * Guided by solid sense and scholarly 
care, she has produced a book that is both 
sound and original. 

Sister Carolissa doesn't take account of 
the theoretical literature in anthropology, or 
on the Chippewa. But this isn’t a book 
about social theory. It is a book about the 
Chippewa, and on that subject she has used 
the best descriptive and historical sources. 

Better than that, she has read newspapers 
and dug out documents. More important, 
she has talked to people and breathes life 
into the story she tells, * * * 

The 80-odd pages devoted to the present- 
day Indians on their six Wisconsin reserva- 
tions against their historical background, 
constitute one of the fairest short ac- 
counts available on problems besetting 
Indians. 

External trappings have changed, but Sis- 
ter Carolissa did not have to engage in 
archealogy to learn about Chippewa cus- 
toms; she could see or hear about most of 
them firsthand. This account of the Chip- 
pewa Indian makes fascinating reading. 


Mr. Speaker, I highly recommend it as 
most informative and good reading for 
Members of Congress who must fre- 
quently act on legislation pertaining to 
these good people and I know that the 
book will help anyone who reads it to 
understand the Indians and their prob- 
lems better. 


Humane Methods in the Slaughter of 
Livestock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
, HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 3, 1957, I reintroduced a bill 
to require the use of humane methods 
in the slaughter of livestock and poul- 
try in interstate and foreign commerce. 
This bill (H. R. 176) is now pending 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

WHY COMPULSORY HUMANE SLAUGHTER 

LEGISLATION IS NEEDED 


Over 30 years ago there was a strong 
movement throughout the civilized na- 
tions of the world for the institution of 
humane methods of slaughter. As a re- 
sult of this movement the Netherlands, 
Norway, Scotland, Ireland, England, and 
parts of France, Germany, and Austria 
and other foreign nations enacted com- 
pulsory humane slaughter legislation. 
In the United States the meat-packing 
industry agreed to voluntarily insti- 
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tute humane methods of slaughter. In 
1929 the American Meat Institute, the 
trade, research, and educational associa- 
tion of the meatpacking industry set up a 
special committee to develop improved 
methods of slaughter which would— 

First. Be considered more humane 
than present practice. 

Second. Be practical and economical 
in regular plant operations. 

The efforts of the industry as a whole 
throughout the years indicate little or 
no real effort to solve the problems of 
developing improved methods of humane 
slaughter. Only in isolated plants has 
real progress or substantial results been 
achieved. 

It appears obvious that the meatpack- 
ing industry has not chosen to proceed 
aggressively and conscientiously to vol- 
untarily institute humane methods of 
slaughter and having had over 25 years 
in which to do so I believe one can as- 
sume that they never will institute such 
methods voluntarily. z 

Legislation in this area is certainly 
long overdue. Daily, we attempt to lead 
nations in matters of foreign affairs, 
often emphasizing and stressing the fact 
that we are a nation guided by humane 
principles. Such reasoning must appear 
hollow to people who long ago recognized 
the need for compulsory humane slaugh- 
ter legislation and did something about it. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS—(1) REDUCTION IN 
ACCIDENT RATE 

Besides the humaneness of the thing, 
a compelling reason for modernizing 
slaughtering methods is the fact that 
accidents would be drastically reduced. 
The various humane methods—carbon 
dioxide or other gas, the captive bolt pis- 
tol and others would materially reduce 
the hazards present in our plants. 

The latest figures of the Department of 
Labor show that accidents occur at al- 
most double the rate-in slaughterhouses 
as for all industrial activity combined, 
he average accident rate for all manu- 
facturing in 1955 was 12.1 per million 
man-hours worked. For slaughterhouses 
the rate was 18.9 per million man-hours 
worked. 

Preliminary figures from the Depart- 
ment for 1956 show a significant in- 
crease in the accident rate in slaughter- 
houses. For 1956 the accident rate 
jumped to 19.1 (first 9 months) per mil- 
lion hours while the average for manu- 
facturing was 12.1 (first 9 months). 

Here is a table setting forth these 
statistics for quick reference: 


Accident rates per million man-hours 


0 


Year slaughtoring 
and dressing 
only, not 
Processing) 
— — 13.4 20.0 
11.9 19. 4 
12.1 18.9 
12.1 19.1 


pen ts Se Se E — 
1 Estimates by Department of Labor for Ist 9 months 
of 1956. 


‘These safety figures should not be con- 
strued as an adverse reflection on the 
industry or labor unions inyolved. Both 
labor and management are credited with 
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making a continuous strong effort to re- 
duce accidents but it should be empha- 
sized that present methods of slaughter 
are hazardous and I submit the intro- 
duction of humane methods—whereby 
immobile, unconscious are 
substituted for kicking, screaming ani- 
mals—would materially contribute to a 
reduction in packinghouse accident. 
Lost manhours, injury, and medical ex- 
penses are of benefit to none. Humane 
slaughtering methods can reduce this 
unnecessary economic loss. 

(2) REDUCTION IN ERUISED AND DAMAGED MEAT 


Apart from the compelling considera- 
tions to accord humane treatment to the 
animals involved, the use of humane 
techniques in slaughtering could have 
important and beneficial economic con- 
sequences for the meat packing industry. 

Perhaps the most important would be 
the reduction in bruised and damaged 
meat. It is presently estimated that as 
much as $50 million worth of meat is 
rendered unsalable annually because of 
damage coincident with the slaughtering 
process. This loss could be reduced 
substantially if humane methods were 
employed. An unconscious animal is 
easy to work with, presents no problem 
in the subsequent killing process, and 
thus the prospect of loss in dressing is 
reduced to an important degree. 

Secondly, it should be noted that meat- 
packing companies would be entitled to 
the generous depreciation rate of the 
internal revenue code in charging off the 
cost of new installations necessary to 
accomplish humane slaughtering. 

Under the 1954 Revenue Act this de- 
preciation can be accomplished at twice 
the rate previously allowed. 

Enactment of this legislation requir- 
ing new installations would not place the 
packing industry in any less favorable 
position than other industries which are 
subject to legislation and regulation. All 
public carriers, for example, are obliged 
to maintain safety devices called for in 
law. These costs are a part of doing 
business, 

The same circumstances would obtain 
for the packing industry under this pro- 
posed legislation. Furthermore the leg- 
islation gives the industry a voice in the 
final determination of the new methods 
to be used. There would be no arbitrary 
decision involved or enforced. 

HUMANE SLAUGHTERING METHODS AND COSTS 


One of the most frequently voiced ob- 
jections to this legislation is the state- 
ment that advocates of humane methods 
do not agree on a specific technique to 
be used. This is certainly not a valid 
argument. The legislation would estab- 
lish in law the fact that a humane sys- 
tem of slaughtering shall be practiced 
in those humane slaughtering plants 
whose ‘products move in interstate com- 
merce. The legislation reserves to the 
industry and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the right to determine the best hu- 
mane method to be employed. Differ- 
ent animals present different slaughter- 
ing problems, and it is proper that the 
law allow flexibility to meet every need. 

While it is difficult to estimate the 
total cost of converting the packing in- 
dustry to humane methods, some useful 
data is available. 
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The captive bolt pistol and the new 
Remington stunning instrument cost 
less than $200. The electric stunning 
equipment is relatively inexpensive. 

But perhaps the most significant ad- 
vance in humane slaughtering in this 
country was the perfection of an immo- 
bilizing unit for hogs which is now in 
operation at the Austin (Minn.) plant 
of the George A. Hormel Co. This 
method using carbon monoxide gas to 
render the hog unconscious before stick- 
ing, was pioneered by Hormel engineers 
and has been in successful operation 3 
years on a commercial scale. 

Mr. L. W. Murphy of the Hormel Co. 
service division spoke before the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute in 1952 and pointed 
out that the above method has the 
complete approval of the Department of 
Agriculture and he made these other 
significant observations: 

We are sure the method can be applied to 
other packinghouse livestock. 

* * © the hog was presented to the sticker 
so that he could operate at arm's len 
accurately, safely, unhurried, and wi 
cleanliness to himself. 


Mr. Murphy pointed out with empha- 
sis that the Hormel Co. has effected sub- 
stantial savings in operating costs and 
has brought about improved working 
conditions. Mr. Murphy concludes: 

They alone (these savings) more than 
compensate us the cost of our years of re" 
search, 

Incidentally, it might be noted that 
this company has reaped immeasurable 
benefits in good will because of this for- 
ward step. 

This installation is concrete proof that 
humane methods can be combined suc- 
cessfully with practical business consid- 
erations. Several other smaller pac 
concerns have also adopted humane 
methods in recent years. These installa- 
tions would seem to demolish the con- 
tention that it cannot be done, 

The idea of protecting our 
from unnecessary pain and suffering 18 
certainly not new and unique. It is, in- 
deed, interesting to note that man at one 
time sought and received statutory pro- 
tection for his animals before the same 
protection was given to human beings. 
In 1866 the first anticruelty legislation 
was passed in the United States. 
legislation made cruelty to animals—, 
such as the man beating his horse on 
the street—punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. At this time there were no 
statutory laws to prevent cruelty to chil- 
dren, Parents and guardians in the 
United States had the legal right, under 
the common law, to treat their children 
as they saw fit. The only deterrent to 
vicious and cruel treatment of children 
was a moral obligation not to do so. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was constantly be- 
sieged with cases of cruel treatment to 
children but the laws at the time pro- 
vided no remedy for such actions. Then 
one day the case of Mary Ellen was 
brought to the attention of Henry Bergh, 
a leader in the anticruelty movement. 
This little girl was daily the victim of 
viciously cruel treatment by her guard- 
ians. They kept her chained to a bed- 
post, dressed only in a thin and dirty 
chemise, unchained her only to do house- 
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Work, and punished her regularly with 
a big leather whip and with fierce prods 
Of scissors. Mr. Bergh could stand it no 
nger. He went to the State legislature 
and got the 1866 act—an act better to 
ent cruelty to animals, amended— 

zo that in 1874 it prohibited acts of 
Cruelty to “every living creature’—and 

November of 1874 the courts declared 
this to include children and thereby the 
Mary Ellens were given statutory pro- 
{ection against cruel and inhumane 

eatment. Soon specific legislation to 

ent cruelty to children was enacted, 
and a society to prevent cruelty to chil- 
established. 

In closing let me say that progress in 
any field has not come easily or willingly 
an the part of those persons, groups, or 
Mines interests affected. But when 
* Can be demonstrated—as indeed the 
nent of evidence does in humane 

ughtering—that a beneficiary result 

be obtained for all concerned, we 
jennot, in good conscience, delay this 

Eislation any longer. 

2 is my earnest hope that humane 

t ughter legislation will be acted upon 

8vorably during this session of Con- 

kress. I am certain that you will find 

rs) Overwhelming majority of our people 
agreement, 


David Bruce Named to Born 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


too: TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
tial from the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch of February 28, concerning my 
pitinguished friend and constituent, 
on. David K. E. Bruce, of Staunton 


» Charlotte County, Va. 


mur. Bruce has served with distinetion 
it Many important public positions, and 
is a source of gratification Pathe, bas 
° nominated as Ambassador 
Germany., 
The editorial is as follows: 
Davip Bruce NAMED ro BONN 


prane minor uproar that has arisen over 
esident Eisenhower's nomination of David 
- E. Bruce, distinguished Virginian, as Am- 
r to West Germany, seems likely to 
gulet down in short order. The reason is 
— the only argument advanced against 
the Bruce is that he contributed $1,000 to 
ia Democratic campaign presidential fund 
t year, 
The fact that he made such a contribution 
* his hardly be regarded as an argument in 
favor, but neither should it cause his 
nomination to be rejected. (At least he 
ant contribute to both campaign chests, 
deen Dassadorial hopefuls have occasionally 
n known to do.) 
pee of the more militant Republicans are 
pl Wing the ground and muttering that such 
ums as the ambassadorship at Bonn ought 
Bo to members of the GOP. 
But politics should be a secondary consid- 
to tion in filling a post of this kind. Ability 
ap carry out the duties devolving upon the 
Pointee should be the determining fac- 
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tor. David Bruce would seem to meet this 
requirement. 

As a matter of fact, there appears to be 
less and less difference between the two 
parties in the field of international af- 
fairs—especially between the wing of the 
GOP led by President Eisenhower, and the 
Democrats. The Democrats are now engaged 
in trying to show what bunglers the Repub- 
licans are, especially in the Middle East, but 
the basic approach of the two groups is simi- 
lar. 

Mr. Bruce has served abroad under both 
Democratic and Republican Presidents, so 
he is not firmly wedded to either party. 
Back in 1936 he actually supported Alf 
Landon, Kansas Republican, for President 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt, Hardly any- 
body else did; Alf carried Maine and Ver- 
mont. ° 

More recently, Mr. Bruce was named Am- 
bassador to France by President Truman, 
after he had held several important over- 
seas posts, and apparently acquitted him- 
self well, He then was named by President 
Eisenhower as Ambassador to the European 
Coal and Steel Community, and is now a 
member of the President's Board of Con- 
sultants on Foreign Intelligence Activities. 

Mr. Bruce, unfortunately, has been large- 
ly inactive in Virginia affairs for some 15 
years, but he is known in the Old Dominion 
as a man of intelligence, generosity, and 
charm. We predict for him a successful 
and useful career in his West German post. 


H. R. 5101 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H. R. 5101, which would amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to exempt 
from the manufacturers’ excise tax cer- 
tain automobiles furnished without 
charge to schools for use in driver-train- 
ing programs. 

This bill has the full endorsement of 
the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion. Last year, the Nation’s new car 
and new truck dealers loaned automo- 
biles, valued at more than $20 million, 
to hundreds of schools where driver 
training and highway safety were taught 
as a part of the school's curriculum. 

While the Federal revenue from this 
tax is relatively small the overall effect 
of the passage of this bill on the promo- 
tion of highway safety cannot be over- 
estimated. Safety experts have continu- 
ously stressed the fact that highway acci- 
dents will best be curbed when drivers 
exercise greater care and caution. These 
experts stress the need for a stepping up 
of driver training as a most potent 


weapon against highway and trafic acci-. 


dents, Iam certain that a most substan- 
tial number of additional cars would be 
made available for behind-the-wheel 
training in our schools by the passage of 
this bill. 

The following letters serve to manifest 
the great good which can come from the 
enactment into law of this measure. If 
it is not already obvious to Members of 
Congress that our highway safety can be 
immeasurably improved by the enact- 
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ment of this bill into law, most certainly 
after each Member reads the following 
letters, he will clearly see the outstanding 
benefit which will result, 

The loss in Federal revenue which 
would result is relatively small and would 
be more than offset by the reduction in 
highway accidents which, last year, killed 
more than 40,000, injured more than a 
million, and cost billions of dollars. 

The first letter is from the owner of a 
new car motor agency in Hiawatha, 
Kans., Mr. Frank W. Sterns, of the Hia- 
watha Motor Co. The following letters 
are from students attending the Hia- 
watha High School, who were the recipi- 
ents of Mr. Sterns’ generosity when he 
contributed a car for use in their driver- 
education class at the high school. The 
letters follow: 

HIAWATHA Moror Co., 
Hiawatha, Kans., February 26, 1957. 
Congressman WILLIAM AVERY, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I read last night in the 
Hiawatha Daily World where you have intro- 
duced a bill to exempt cars from Federal tax 
when used as driver-education cars. That 
is fine. It is something that should have 
been done a long time ago. We have been 
furnishing 1 or 2 cars every year and the 
dealer is the one who stands the loss. It 
certainly would be a great help to all the 
dealers who are public spirited enough to 
furnish cars. 

Enclosed you will find a few letters from 
students thanking us for the use of our car. 
I thought you might want to read a few of 
them and see what the students think. The 
letters you need not return. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK W. STERNS. 


HIAWATHA, Kans., December 16, 1956. 


Dran Sms: As a student of the drivers’ ed- 
ucation class I feel it is my duty and privilege 
to thank you for the use of your car to pro- 
mote safety and welfare among the future 
drivers of America, 

This is the second year that you have fur- 
nished the drivers of Hiawatha High School 
a car to be used in our drivers’ education 
class. I think I speak for the whole class 
when I say that I am very grateful for your 
contribution, I only wish every school in 
the United States had an opportunity to be as 
lucky as we have been, 

Sincerely, 
Evrrn BRINKMAN. 
HIAWATHA, Kans., December 14, 1956, 
HIAWATHA MOTOR Co., 
Hiawatha, Kans. 

Dear Sm: I want to thank you for the use 
of your car. It has helped me and many other 
students to learn to drive a car safely and 
also learn the parts of the car better, We 
have learned traffic laws and how to prevent 
accidents. Through your cooperation and 
willingness many students like myself have 
learned to operate a car safely. There should 
be fewer accidents among the young drivers 
because of their training in drivers’ educa- 
tion classes. I cannot thank you enough for 
your willingness in letting us use your car, 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGERY WARREN. 


Dear Mr. STERNS anp Ma. Bam: I would 
like to thank you for the wonderful thing 
you are doing by letting us use your car in 
our driver education class. 

I appreciate it very much because I learned 
and will learn more about the handling and 
driving of a car. 

There about 38,000 people killed each year 
and I think having driver education classes 
will help prevent accidents and make our 
highways a safer place for everyone. 
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Thank you again for letting us use your 
car in our course. 
Sincerely, 
JEANETTE HOAR. 
HIAWATHA, Kans., December 23, 1956. 
HIAWATHA Moron CO., 
Hiawatha, Kans, 

Dear Sm: On the behalf of myself, the 
students in drivers’ education class and their 
parents, I wish to thank you for the use of 
your car. 

I think every one of us realizes the im- 
portance of safe driving. The use of the 
car has helped us to practice safe driving 
and learn good driving habits. It is my 
opinion that you are not only helping reduce 
accidents by training student drivers but 
encouraging other motor companies to do the 
same, By this method we should be able to 
reduce accidents a great deal. 


Thanking you again for the use of your 


car, I am 
Respectfully yours, 
LINDA MEYERS. 


HIAWATHA, Kans., December 13, 1956. 

Dear Mn. Bam D AND Mn. STERNS: I, as a 
student in the driver's educatlon class in 
Hiawatha High School, wish to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity of learning 
to drive. This experience has been made 
most pleasant by the use of your modern 
car. We are sure you will be justified in 
knowing that you are helping to make better 
drivers in this community. 

Sincerely, 
Jupy Wolxxr. 
HIAWATHA, Kans., December 14, 1956. 

GENTLEMEN: I want to sincerely thank 
you for the use of the 1957 Chevrolet as a 
training car for driver education students. 

We realize that adequate and proper train- 
ing now will help to make us better, more 
courteous drivers in the future. 

Our classroom work was important in 
learning the rules and regulations of driv- 
ing but actually getting behind the wheel 
and proving to ourselves that driving is fun 
and must be done with care is far more im- 
portant in my estimation. 

With this car, young people can learn to 
drive correctly in order to prevent the large 
number of accidents which happen each year 
resulting in many thousands of deaths, 

Sincerely, 
ANN ENnGsTROM. 


Time To Speak Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD an editorial of February 
21 from the Omaha Daily Journal- 
Stockman: 

Tur To Srrax Our 

A midwestern stockman recently remarked 
that he was going to write his Congressman 
in Washington, protesting continued heavy 
spending by the Government. Judging from 
reperts of the deluge of mail that many Con- 
gressmen are receiving in condemnation of 
the record high peacetime budget pro- 
posed by the administration for the next 
fiscal year, his inclination apparently is 
shared by many people. 


Growing numbers of taxpayers are alarmed 
over the continued rise in Government spend- 
ing and the swelling of the inflation tide. 
They are gravely concerned over what may 
happen to our economy if this trend con- 
tinues unchecked. They worry over mam- 
moth Federal expenditures and the increas- 
ing number of bureaucrats. 

They point out that while the budget was 
balanced in 1956, this was achieved not by a 
reduction in Government spending, but by 
the huge tax take which, along with the con- 
tinued rise in the cost of living, is gradually 
choking the lifelines of existence for many 
individuals and business firms. The admin- 
istration predicts a surplus for the 1957-58 
fiscal year. But the amount of it would be 
small, and the possibility of it is based on 
record take“ from the taxpayer and antic- 
ipation of proposed increases in postal rates. 
The latter, at least, would seem a rather 
shaky prop on which to base a prediction 
of surplus. 

Reaction to this new budget proposal re- 
veals that many still have faith in the old- 
fashioned philosophy of laying something 
aside during times for a rainy day. 
Translated for application to Government, 
this means that during these years of 
prosperity the public debt should be reduced 
in preparation for a future period when 
deficit spending might actually become a 
necessity. 

Furthermore, the taxpaying public appears 
to doubt the need for new social welfare pro- 
grams as proposed in the new budget. From 
past experience, taxpayers know that while 
such programs often look small in the be- 
ginning, they usually mushroom with the 
passing years, with resultant new bureaus, 
more bureaucrats and the loss of more in- 
dividual freedoms. 

Finally, the plan to spend more on big 
Government just does not seem consistent 
with these times. The Executive asks the 
people to spend less and help check inflation. 
To the worker whose paycheck, after tax 
deductions, often fails to cover the neces- 
sities of life, or to the farmer, whose opera- 
tions leave him with little or nothing to show 
for his efforts, such a suggestion is out of 
place. It is especially hard to take, in view 
of the fact that the Government plans no re- 
duction, but, in fact, talks about the need 
to spend more. 

The mood of the stockman who planned to 
write his Congressman about too much Gov- 
ernment spending is typical of the sentiment 
of a growing number of people in all walks of 
life. If they will make their views felt in 
Washington and elsewhere, there is hope that 
the free-spenders may yet be curbed. 


Cheating Our Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial from the 
Kansas City Times, Monday, February 
25, 1957, entitled “Cheating Our Chil- 
dren”: 


CHEATING OUR CHILDREN 
The United States Chamber of Commerce 
says there is no critical schoolroom shortage, 
a strange head-In-the-sand attitude for 
businessmen who should be among the first 
to the need for better educated 
generations. Certainly on another front, 
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business has taken the leadership in gem 
erous private support of universities 
colleges. 

It is true, as the chamber points out, that 
the States and local units generally have 
made a valiant effort. Classroom construc- 
tion has increased from 9,000 a year in the 
midforties to 63,000 last year. But is that 
sufficient? 

Obviously the shortage cannot be pin- 
pointed exactly. Opinions vary on the mean- 
ing of “inadequate” or “overcrowded. But 
the White House conference on education 
discovered “a shortage of 200,000 class 
rooms—about 150,000 of which represent the 
backlog needs and 50,000 the rooms required 
annually to handle increased enrollment.” 

So the States are able to build for thé 
1,250,000 additional pupils each year. 
that leaves only 10,000 or so classrooms ta 
reduce the shortage which had its inception 
in the depression period. It is not eno’ 
to keep pace with the rising enrollment; W® 
must also make up for the inactivity of many 
years. 

Ideally school construction should remain 
within the local province. But revenue 
troubles—and sometimes inertia—have pre- 
cluded that possibility. And the child who 
can attend school for only half a day, or 
who shares a crowded desk, is not going 
be helped by all this talk about whether 3 
shortage exists, or whether Federal aid 
mean Federal control. 

The one solution is an emergency Federal 
program. The President suggests $1.3 billion 
over a 4-year period. That would eliminate 
the backlog. Then the Government coul 
withdraw and leave the business of building 
schools to the States. Clearly this is the in- 
tention of the administration. 

In Kansas City we have been particularly 
fortunate in meeting our school problem. 
But that should not blind us to the crit! 
status of education in other sections. 
can't wish it away by simply denying that 
there is a shortage. For here is a vital issue 
which affects not only our children but the 
future welfare of the entire Nation. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein an edi- 
torial taken from the Hillsboro Sentry- 
Enterprise, Hillsboro, Wis., of October 
25, 1956: 


FOREIGN Am 


Most Americans are now resigned to the 
fact that aid to foreign countries is an essen“ 
tial part of our foreign policy. We have to 
help most nations because if we don't they? 
fall for Soviet promises and become part 
the Communist bloc. National legislators of 
both parties have accepted that view and 
most of them vote for at least some of 
foreign-aid bills. However, even the most 
enthusiastic supporters of foreign loans. 
grants, or gifts generally have reservation 
regarding the effectiveness of American ald. 
Many, in fact, are disappointed in tbat 
American dollars shipped overseas often are 
fed into the industrial combines that com- 
pete with American factory production or 
become part of the personal fortunes of the 
ruling classes, 

There is just reason for at least some of 
the criticism about the American program 
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Of giveaway. Some embittered isolationist 
Could explain his criticism this way: 

The little land of Bergergartenheim has 

tough sledding—because of war damage or 

currency or political mismanagement. 
There is depression in Bergergartenheim— 
Conditions aren't like they were in 1918. 

d so the news travels across the ocean 
and some Congressman is persuaded that it 
4s his duty to tell the American Government 

bad conditions have become in Berger- 
Zartenheim. He paints a sad picture. So 
heartrending is his story that soon the nar- 
Tator and his fellow Congressmen are knee 
deep in tears. They are moved, indeed—and 
follows an appropriation of a paltry 
few millions (it being economy day) in 
assistance to the deserving people of Betger- 
im. 
The money goes quickly overseas, for noth- 
ing travels faster than money these days. 

e poor Bergergartenheimers immediately 

removing the rust from machinery and 
Washing the factory windows. Blueprints 
e out of cabinets. Newly bought steel is 
Shaped by whirring lathes. The work goes 
on and on, and eventually a salesman finds 
& market in America for the goods produced. 

Industrial products of Bergergartenheim 
ee soon on the shelves of American shops. 

th the goods comes sales promotion and 
advertising telling how superior it is to any- 

& that might be made in America. So 

Vincing is this that within a matter of 

1 nths thousands of Americans feel they 

ust must buy the superior products of Berg- 

nheim or they will have nothing 
looking at. 

And so our picture becomes more under- 
Standable as we analyze its components. 
i American taxpayer has dug down into 

Pocketbook to help the poor people of 
Bergergartenheim—and, oddly enough, to 
, build an efficient, competitive industrial ma- 
chine, And as he buys the importations 
here he adds some more to the profit of the 
Bergergartenheimers while, at the same time 
Ripping away a sale of some similar Ameri- 

Product. 

t is the net result? 

1. America has saved Bergergartenheim 
trom becoming a ghost area. 
aa It has revived its industry to provide 

Mpetition for American business and 
rican labor. 

a The taxpayers have paid out to help 

Up an industrial plant whose sales here 
ù e€ more money from Americans while 

g our own industrial markets. 

4. Worse still, those Americans who un- 
2 «journey to Bergergartenheim find 

e are snubbed and looked at as some- 
te g that is inferior to a true Bergergar- 

elmer. 
is the round of assistance in too many 
W 3. And when Americans total up the 
hole experience, they find themselves cry- 
Over taxes and lost markets almost as 
ugly as they cried for the poor people of 
artenheim. 


Smiling Passport Photos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


W BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
fa der unanimous consent to extend my 
oo remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
9 I include therein an article from the 

e York Herald Tribune of February 
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27, 1957, which I am sure will be of in- 
terest to all Members of Congress: 
SMILING PASSPORT PHOTOS 

Whatever other useful functions they 
serve, passport photos have never been re- 
garded as the epitome of art, This is said 
with no tinge of regret, for the truth is that 
most people expect very little of passport 
photos, least of all a good resemblance. 
Now, however, along comes an authentic ex- 
pert on the subject, Miss Frances G. Knight, 
passport chief of the United States. Miss 
Knight has been looking through files of 
passport photos, a job that would try any- 
one’s soul, and she comes up with the sug- 
gestion that travelers keep smiling. 

Well, it’s an idea. Of course, it raises the 
question that so many people ask as they 
travel through life: “What's there to smile 
about?” But surely tourists, particularly at 
the outset of their journeys, have every rea- 
son to don a cheerful mien. The situation 
might be different upon their return, when 
all the bills have been paid and the necessity 
for returning to work raises its unwelcome 
head. On the other hand, a passport is the 
closest that most of us get to appearirfg on 
a Federal document, aside from the income 
tax form. And in both cases a certain de- 
gree of solemnity is not altogether inappro- 
priate. 

Miss Knight deserves all possible support 
in her pleasant crusade and we cheerfully 
wish her the best of luck with it. But she 
has her work cut out for her. Some things 
in life are stern, inflexible and unyielding. 
And passport photos may well be one of 
them. 


Stratton Has Right Idea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, our good 
Governor, William G. Stratton, in a re- 
cent speech in St. Louis discussed the 
problem of Federal aid as it has been 
proposed to alleviate the school shortage. 
The Governor of the great State of Illi- 
nois is in the position to know whereof 
he speaks. 

The following editorial from the Peoria 
Journal-Star sums up the Governor’s 
remarks very simply. The people of IIli- 
nois do not stand to gain a thing from 
Federal aid to education: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star of February 
26, 1957] 
STRATTON Has RIGHT Ipea 

Governor Stratton has the right idea about 
the pending legislation for Federal aid to 
education—there isn’t any benefit in it for 
the people of Illinois, 

In a speech at St. Louis last week, he 
pointed out that both Illinois and Missouri 
would contribute far more to a Federal sid 
program than they would receive in benefits 
from it, thereby only intensifying the ser- 
jousness of the educational problems which 
exist in both States. 

“In Illinois, which pays nearly 8 percent 
of the Federal income taxes, the Federal 
grant based on the need formula would be 
$11,125,000,” the Governor declared. 

“To receive that, Hlinois taxpayers would 
contribute $23,595,000 in Federal income 
taxes, and would be required to match the 
Federal so-called gift with another $22,253,- 
000, in Illinois tax money.” 
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He said that the Federal aid program would 
take $8,417,500 from Missouri in return for 
& $4,885,000 grant to Missouri schools. Mis- 
souri taxpayers would have to match $6,424,- 
000 in local money to participate in the pro- 
gram. - 

“It is Inconcelvable to me,” the Governor 
asserted, “that in these times of prosperity 
that a State, if it sincerely desires to do so, 
can fail to meet its own school problems 
without help from the Federal Government.“ 

Governor Stratton asserted that State aid 
to the schools had been achieved without 
extending the State’s control of local school 
operations. It would be unlikely that a sim- 
ilar accomplishment would accompany added 
Federal aid. 

As far as Illinois and Missouri, and a great 
many other States, are concerned the Federal 
aid program merely will intensify school 
bullding problems instead of solving them by 
draining money from these States to build 
schools in others and to finance the high 
administrative costs which go with any Fed- 
eral program. Federal aid is no way of solv- 
ing the school building problem in Illinois. 


Not for the South Alone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a par- 
ticularly well-reasoned editorial which 
appeared in the Staunton News Leader, 
Stauton, Va., on February 27, 1957. 

I commend the editorial to all citizens, 
of whatever section of the United States, 
who are sincerely interested in the pres- 
ervation of individual liberties and due 
process of law. It points up the urgent 
need for wider understanding of the 
tyrannical implications of so-called civil- 
rights legislation now under considera- 
tion in the Congress, 

The editorial follows: 

If the civil-rights bills dre so dangerous 
to liberty and self-government, a fact which 
should be evident to anyone who reads them, 
why is it that opposition to their enact- 
ment comes only from the South? 

Are northerners and westerners and their 
Congressmen indifferent to the tyranny po- 
tential of these bills and confident that be- 
cause they are aimed at the South they would 
never be applied in their sections of the 
country? i 

Are these measures simply bald appeals for 
the Negro vote, or do they steam from a 
sincere concern for the rights of all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of color? 

There are no clear answers to any of these 
questions, for there is no doubt a mixed 
motivation behind the civil-rights bills. 
Some of their advocates are sincere, some 
no doubt see them as politically helpful, 
some have given plenty of evidence of being 
haters of the South. Whatever the causa 
tions behind persistent efforts to enact such 
dangerous legislation, the cure which Con- 
gress is asked to prescribe is so much worse 
than what discrimination is being practiced 
(and it is not confined to the South) that 
the absence of any but southern voices in 
opposition is astounding. 

Representative Bunz P. HARRISON, of this 
district, reports that some of his constituents 
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to whom he sent a questionnaire on issues 
before the current session of Congress showed 
skepticism over his brief summary of new 
Federal powers which would be created by 
these measures. So in his column in this 
and other newspapers, “Your Congressman 
Reports,” he quoted passages from text. 
Rather than reprinting these passages, which 
should be required reading for anyone pre- 
suming to take a position on the bills, we 
brief them again: 

A Federal commission with the function 
of protecting the civil rights of citizens on 
account of race or religion would be set up, 
with power to investigate claims of discrim- 
ination and subpena persons and records, 
The Attorney General would be empowered 
to bring law suits for recovery of damages 
for discrimination, expenses of such suits to 
be paid by the Government (taxpayers). 
Sentences to prison could be pronounced 
without jury trial. Persons could be charged 
and convicted not only for committing dis- 
criminatory acts, but for mere intent to 
commit such acts. Defendants would have 
to appear and defend themselves at their 
own expense, wherever the commission or its 
agents choose to . 

Enforcement officers and complainants, 
under from the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
from partisanly inspired commission mem- 
bers, Federal officials or Members of Congress, 
or for blackmail, could harass any employer 
on trumped-up charges of discrimination and 
at the least put him to heavy expense for 
defense. Tyrannically administered, the pro- 
posed laws would be the handmaidens of a 
Gestapo composed of an army of enforce- 
ment agents. 

Representative Harrtson showed conclu- 
sively by citing Supreme Court decisions that 
the powers proposed for the Federal civil- 
rights commission and the Attorney General 
could be invoked without jury trial. 

Virginia’s attorney general, J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., on Tuesday told the House Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee which limited its 
hearings on this vicious legislation to only 
4 days, that the bills are “shockingly punitive 
in purpose and design,” and “not conceived 
in response to demands of the national in- 
terest, but engendered in hate and motivated 
by political expediency.” He warned that 
the commission which would be created 
should the bills be passed would grow into 
another permanent “tentacle to the Federal 
octopus” and would choke off the last ves- 
tige of States rights. They would, he said, 
“inflict on some individuals the same un- 
warranted economic pressure they are sup- 
posed to prohibit against others. 

One southerner after another has pointed 
out to the House subcommittee the tyranny 
potential of the civil-rights bills. Senator 
THURMOND, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
told the subcommittee: 

“In other countries tyranny has taken the 
forms of fascism, communism, and absolute 
monarchy. I do not want to see it foisted on 
the American people under the alias of civil 
rights. 

“Real civil rights and so-called civil rights 
should not be confused. Everybody favors 
human rights. But it is a fraud on the 
American people to pretend that human 
rights can long endure without constitu- 
tional restraint on the power of govern- 
ment.” 

In an address yesterday to the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
in Washington, Virginius Dabney, editor of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, who has al- 
ways been a friend of the Negro, said the civ- 
il-rights legislation “frightens and dismays 
the South—and should frighten and dismay 
the whole country.“ 

Where are the spokesmen from other sec- 
tions of the country who must see the vicious 
potentialities of the civil-rights bills? They 
are as silent as the grave, perhaps because, as 
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Mr. Dabney said of the majority in Congress, 
they are “so bemused by the phrase ‘civil 
rights“! that they are reluctant to speak out 
or vote “against anything that bears that 
label, no matter how dangerous its poten- 
tialities." 

Since the House has previously passed this 
type of bill it may do so again. If so, it will 
remain for southerners in the Senate to 
block it by filibuster. It is unbelievable that 
Americans could ever be willing to create 
Official instruments for tyranny patterned 
after institutions which our forefathers left 
Europe to escape, but. that is what those out- 
side of the South will be doing if they permit 
these bills to be enacted. 


Trees Make a Forest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an editorial of February 
22 from the Omaha Daily Journal-Stock- 
man: 


Trees Make A Forest 


Perhaps it is human nature not to be able 
to see the forest for the trees, as the old 
saying goes. But this very human failure is 
costing Americans their historic freedoms 
and opportunities—piecemeal and one by 
one. Absorbed in our own little words of 
special interest, we fail to see the forest of 
socialism that Is engulfing our country. 

The above would seem to be the message 
offered us by a spokesman for a group of 
independent farmers in Michigan, who is 
quoted as saying: 

“Our system of government may not be 
perfect, but it is certainly the most perfect 
yet devised by man and has brought more 
benefits to more people than any other 
the world has ever known. Even so, all that 
we have done in the past only brings us up 
to the present; it gives us no assurance for 
the future. 

“In order to seize this opportunity which 
lies before us.“ he continues, “we must never 
forget the difference between a free nation 
and a slave nation. We must never forget 
that In a free nation the people accept re- 
sponsibility for their own future and their 
own welfare, while in a slave nation they 
turn this responsibility over to government. 
And it makes no difference whether this gov- 
ernment is the autocratic rule of the dictator 
or the state control of communism or the 
planned economy of socialism. 

“We must bring an end to the undeniable 
trend among us in recent years to seek se- 
curity rather than opportunity; that is, a 
security provided by government rather than 
by our individual efforts. * * As we con- 
sider the past and prepare for the future, 
let's never forget that the only real security 
a man can have in this world is the oppor- 
tunity to do something for himself with guar- 
antee of certain inalienable rights that can- 
not be taken away from him, * * * 

“If we forget this and are deluded by the 
promise of something for nothing, if we ac- 
cept the government’ll-take-care-of-you 
philosophy, if we surrender our freedom for 
a mess of socialistic pottage, then we have 
betrayed our heritage and all our battles for 
freedom, from Bunker Hill to Iwo Jima, will 
have been nothing more than a travesty and 
a farce.” 
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Something to think about, anyway, isn't 
it? We can’t have independence, freedom 
of action and choice and the opportunity to 
progress on our own merits, all traditi 
American ideals, if we turn our housekeeping 
and the financing thereof over to a gov- 
ernment bureaucrat. 3 

“He who pays the piper calls the tune. 
Guess who does the dancing. 


Address by C. D. Curtis, Commissioner, 
Bureau of Public Roads, United States 
Department of Commerce, at the Second 
Annual Convention of the National 
Crushed Limestone Institute, Inc., Hotel 

. Statler, Washington, D. C., January 24, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
most happy to include an address bY 
C. D. Curtiss, Commissioner, Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

“Cap,” as he is affectionately known to 
all of us, has made a splendid record in 
his field of endeavors. He is one wh? 
is honest and sincere and his advice is. 
given freely showing results of many 
hours of clear thinking. He is a grea 
public servant. I am happy to include 
his remarks: 

Mr. President, Mr. Robertson, ladies, and 
gentleman, I am always happy to appear on 
a program with Jack Robertson regardless 
of which hat he is wearing. I think the last 
time he was just Director of Highways of the 
District of Columbia and we appeared bef 
a meeting of the American Society of civil 
Enginers. One other time I remember he was 
an official of the North Atlantic Highway 
Officials—that is a longer name than 
institute. 

I haye long been a dues-paying member 
of the organization which he honors by being 
its president. In fact, over a rather extended 
career I have attended many conyentions 
but I perhaps remember the first one better 
than many of the others. It was back in 
1913 when the American Road Builders’ had 
a convention in Detroit. I am looking for 
ward to attending the one in Chicago. 
knew I was going to get this commercial In 
somewhere and I know that I am going 
witness a tremendous change in the exhibits 

I want to thank you, also, for the kind 
words you said about the Burau of Publi¢ 
Roads and to reciprocate by saying we con- 
sider it a privilege to cooperate with you 
your associates in the Highway Department 
of the District of Columbia. 

It is a pleasure to meet with the member 
of your organization and discuss some 
the mutual problems to be faced in carrying 
on the great national highway program. 

Your members produce a product that ue 
will need in enormous quantity. As y 
President indicated, I entered the highway 
field back in the days of the slip scrape? 
when horsepower was really horse power or 
mule power, shortly after graduation 
college. At that time, the principal hig 
way materials were crushed stone, san 
gravel, asphalt, tar, and cement. They sti! 
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Ste, and there is every indication that they 
continue to be the principal constituents 
highways. No material is required in 
Seater quantity than crushed stone. 
8 name of the person who first used 
lost en stone to make a highway surface is 
tha in the haze of antiquity. We do know 
t the Romans built and used broken 
roads to extend, control, and economi- 
Sally develop a great empire. The network of 
that radiated from Rome had great 
*conomic as well as military significance. 
togushways are even more important to us 
der J. We need them not only for national 
ense but also for the support of the in- 
production facilities essential to 
the high level of economic activity 
ad to support the defense of the Nation 
to keep our country strong and prosper- 
Us. In one respect, we will not imitate the 
mans. They used people captured in war 
their own soldiers to produce the broken 
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Before discussing some matters relating 
Particularly to your business, it may be of in- 
N to outline the scope of the new high- 

Y program. 

In 1954, President Eisenhower addressed a 
— appeal to the conference ot gov- 
ta Ors for cooperation in obtaining authori- 

tion of a greatly enlarged highway pro- 

to meet the needs of the Nation. Sub- 
uentty, specific proposals were made in a 
port to the President, and Congress by the 
ent’s Advisory Committee on a Na- 
Highway Program. This is the so- 
psd Committee that Mr. Robertson 
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though the Congress considered legisla- 
in 1955 to implement the President's 
„ mone was enacted that year al- 
igh a bill did pass the Senate. How- 
the extensive hearings had convinced 
ingress of the magnitude and urgency 
highway needs and of widespread pub- 
Pport for such a program and last year 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 was 
and approved by the President on 
1956. 
1956 act set the stage for the great - 
building and highway- improvement 
in all history and also provided 
to cover the Federal share of the cost. 
ge 13- to 15-year program for the Na- 
System of Interstate and Defense 
ys will provide a 41,000-mile network 
ern roads and expressways connect- 
of our States and linking nearly all 
Cities of more than 50,000 population. 
the importance to national defense which 
dle, CoDBTess attaches to this system is in- 
fe, ed by the addition of the word de- 
frst to the name of the system, which was 
®uthorized in the Federal-Aid Highway 
of 1944. 
Nty-five billions of Federal funds for 
terstate System are authorized for the 
period 1957-1969. This amount, 
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to pro ct a coast-to-coast system designed 
When vide for the traffic anticipated in 1975, 
Dect More than 90 million vehicles are ex- 
müller The Interstate System will carry 
the ms of these vehicles smoothly across 
round itrynde. ‘Traffic will now into and 
Press d large cities over safe, divided ex- 
by onan of four to eight lanes, protected 
cess p efully planned access, controlled ac- 

Hog which Mr. Robertson referred. Some 
wur be agaty traveled miles of this system 
and pi o7lane roads, but the basio design 
tions ight-of-way requirements of these sec- 
tram, tone allow for additional lanes as 


White creases. 

tersta the long-range program for the In- 
the re System has been more publicized, 
lecteg © 8 or ABC program was not neg- 
were al In fact, the funds for this program 
aet, — materially increased by the 1956 
Won 4 the 9 years following the close of 

War II the regular program averaged 
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$500 million per year. The 1956 act in- 
creased the authorization for fiscal year 1957 
to $825 million and authorized funds for the 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 in the amounts of 
$850 million and $875 million, respectively. 
These funds are divided as follows: for the 
primary system, 45 percent; for the second- 
ary system, 30 percent; extensions in urban 
areas, 25 percent. 

Both improvement of the Interstate Sys- 
tem and of other classes of Federal-aid work 
are to be made according to the plan of 
cooperation with States established by the 
early legislation of 1916 and 1921 which es- 
tablished certain principles. These are as 
follows: 

Cooperation with State highway depart- 
ments. 

Federal-aid funds to be expended in the 
improvement of selected systems, now total- 
ing 755,000 miles of which 235,000. is primary 
and 520,000 secondary roads. 

Initiative in the selection of systems, route 
locations, and projects for improvement rests 
with the States. 

State highway departments to make the 
surveys, prepare plans, let contracts, and su- 
pervise construction, subject to approval of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

States maintain at State expense highways 
constructed with Federal aid. 

State funds are required to match Fed- 
eral funds. Normal matching is 50-50, with 
a sliding scale in the West where there are 
large areas of public lands. On the Inter- 
state System, the Federal Government will 
pay 90 percent of the cost. 

Federal-aid funds apportioned among the 
States under formulas stated in the law in- 
volving the factors of area, population, and 
mileage of rural delivery and star mail 
routes. The law further provides that start- 
ing in 1960 interstate funds will be appor- 
tioned on the basis of estimated cost to com- 
plete the system. This method will permit 
all States to progress the work at a uniform 
rate. 

You undoubtedly want to know what this 
program means to you as producers of 
crushed stone. Certainly, it will create the 
greatest demand for highway materials, sup- 
plies, and equipment ever known. Highway 
construction of all kinds in the 13-year pe- 
riod 1957-1969 will require about 50 million 
tons of steel, 1.5 billion barrels of cement, 
over 100 million tons of bituminous material, 
and almost a billon tons of aggregate. 

We estimate that in 1955, 201 million tons 
of aggregate were purchased from plants such 
as yours for highway construction. In 1957, 
the demand on commercial producers should 
rise to 225 million tons. It is expected to 
increase to about 300 million tons in 1960, 
and remain at about that figure through 
1967. 

I am going to ask you a few questions but 
I don't expect answers right now. 

How well are you prepared to meet this 
demand? Does your plant need moderniza- 
tion? Is it efficiently organized and oper- 
ated? Would it pay you to increase your 
capacity in view of the assured increased and 
continuing 
think about now. The demand for your 
product is not a vague, uncertain possibility 
of the future. It is now at hand. 

Are there one or more weak spots in your 
processing of stone from the quarry face to 
the storage bin? Possibly there is and you 
don't know it. Is some other producer 
using equipment or methods that would 
enable you to increase output or reduce 
costs? We are interested in your knowing 
the answers to such questions. I am sure 
there will be some of the latest methods of 
stone crushing and all the tools that you 
use out at the show. That is a free com- 
mercial. 

Back in 1918 and 1919 the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads made a detailed study of direct 
costs of producing broken stone at 23 se- 


demand? These are things to 
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lected quarries, ranging in size from small 
to large. We wanted to know the cost per 
ton for drilling, breaking boulders, delivery 
to crusher, crushing, all related to kind of 
rock and size of operation. There was a sur- 
prising spread in costs per ton for each of 
the detailed operations, due partly to the 
nature of the rock deposit and wage rates, 
but it was quite clear that suitability of 
equipment and efficiency of nfanagement 
played a big part. The highest total direct 
cost per on was six times that of the most 
efficient plant. In other words, it was cost- 
ing six times as much in one quarry that we 
studied as it was in a much more efficient 
quarry. 

We believe that our report was quite use- 
ful to quarry operators in evaluating the 
efficiency of each detailed operation and in 
reducing costs. The public eventually 
profited through reduced costs for its roads. 

The data that we obtained are now obso- 
lete and, with a large highway program on 
our hands, we are in no position to repeat 
the study. However, your group might wish 
to consider a study as an institute activity, 
Our early report would serve as a guide in 
planning the work. 


Your product is an excellent highway ma- 
terial and has widespread use, Like other 
materials, however, it must Meet certain 
specifications and these specifications must 
be revised from time to time if we are to 
obtain the greatest value from the use of 
the materials. As we learn more about 
proper mixes, more about bitumens, cement, 
these specifications must be revised. 

The writing of these specifications is, of 
course, the highway engineer’s problem but 
we feel that you, as an industry, can be of 
great assistance to us in making these 
specification revisions. You, the producers, 
know your material better than anyone else 
and, in addition, you know the economics of 
the production, or you should know, of the 
material. You, therefore, are in an excel- 
lent position to advise the highway engi- 
neer on both the improvement of the quali 
of the material and the economic impact 
any change in material use. We, therefore, 
ask for the support of your industry in im- 
proving the safety, durability and construc- 
tion economy of the highways built with 
your products. We are concerned, of course, 
about all three but above all we are con- 
cerned about the safety of the highways 
which we build. 


In addressing a group such as this, I would 
be remiss if I did not also take advantage 
of the opportunity to point out some of the 
ways in which you, as individuals, can be of 
assistance in furthering the progress of the 
overall program. The aim of the program, 
an adequate highway system, has, of course, 
the support of all segments of our popula- 
tion. Everyone wants relief from the high- 
way conditions that exist today. However, 
there are problems to be faced and opposi- 
tion to certain phases that must be over- 
come. Our success—and when I say our.“ 
I mean the State highway department and 
the Bureau of Public Roads, and the con- 
tractors, producers, everyone concerned with 
the program—that our success in carrying 
out the program on schedule, will depend 
in considerable measure on the support 
given by businessmen and civic leaders to 
moves made to give the State highway de- 
partments what they need to do the job. 

The Federal Government has authorized a 
great highway program. Payment of 90 
percent of the cost of the Interstate System 
with Federal funds is assured. The general 
location of the system and the standards are 
agreed upon. The standards for the Inter- 
state System are adequate but not unduly 
high. ‘Travel lanes are 12 feet wide, outside 
shoulders at least 10 feet wide and medians 
in rural areas at least 36 feet wide. Many 
States are now building expressways of 
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higher standards than the minimum re- 
quired for the Interstate System. 

In my opinion the most important and 
perhaps least understood standard is the one 
providing, as required in the 1956 act, for 
control of access. I think of controlled ac- 
cess as planned access. I certainly was 
pleased to learn about this movie which I 
think will be of tremendous help in ac- 
quainting the public with the benefits, in 
fact, the necessity, for controlling access on 
our main highways. I think of controlled 
access as planned access and planned access 
means that the State highway department in 
designing the highway plans the points of 
access and exit so that vehicles may enter 
and leave the main highway at certain points 
safely without interference with traffic in 
the through lanes, Experience on the mile- 
age we have now indicates that control of 
access on arterial highways reduces accidents 
by two-thirds. 

While the safety feature alone would jus- 
tify control of access, it is the only way in 
which the traffic capacity of the highway 
may be preserved. Thus we must design 
these heavy traffic arterial highways with 
control of access or face the certainty of 
early obsolescense—which we cannot afford. 

Naturally, in a program of this size there 
are obstacles to be overcome. There is a 
general shortage of engineers and techni- 
cians, In many instances highway engineers 
are leaving State highway employment to 
take better-paying jobs. This should not 
de allowed to continue. Even if it is stopped, 
however, the total available supply of en- 
gineers is still short of the requirement 
under present engineering methods and pro- 
cedures. This fact was foreseen at least 
2 years ago. The Bureau of Public Roads 
at that time undertook, in cooperation with 
State highway departments and manufac- 
turers, to develop the use of the new elec- 
tronic-computing devices in highway-engi- 
neering work. This effort has been most 
successful. At least 25 State highway de- 
partments and several highway consulting 
engineers have either installed or ordered 
electronic computers. The time required for 
earthwork computations, the first area of 
development, ranges from 5 to 10 percent of 
the time required by manual methods. 
Other engineering computation can be ac- 
complished with as great or greater savings 
in scarce engineering time. Other new tools 
and new methods such as the use of photo- 
grammetry, the use of new drafting and re- 
production methods, the standardization of 
bridges and bridge details are also being 
developed. , The adoption of these new tools 
and new methods should go far in alle- 
viating the engineering shortage and you as 
substantial members of your community can 
do much to assist in their adoption by mak- 
ing your community aware of the problem 
and the facts as they actually exist. 

Every State is in a position to match Fed- 
eral funds in some degree, but some can- 
not match all of the funds in the years 
for which they are authorized and it is de- 
sirable that this be done. Congress has in- 
dicated that the Interstate System should 
be completed as nearly as practicable in 13 
years. State highway departments are now 
preparing estimates for a period of years 
ahead for presentation to their legislatures. 
These needs must be met if the program 
is to proceed on schedule. 3 

Additional State taxes may be necessary. 
There may be questions as to the equity 
of proposed highway-user taxes. Research is 
now under way that should indicate more 
definitely the relative tax burden of each 
class of vehicles. When this work is com- 
pleted, any inequities found in the motor- 
vehicle taxation can be corrected but, in 
the meantime, we should proceed on the 
basis of present knowledge. There is already 
a large store of knowledge on the effect of 
various classes of vehicles on highways. We 
need the Interstate System now. 
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One of the biggest problems looming be- 
fore the Bureau and the States is acquire- 
ment of rights-of-way with power to control 
access. Much of the Interstate System will 
be on new location. Each State must ac- 
quire parcels of land on a scale that only a 
few have known before. They must have 
the power to control access to the routes—a 
departure from the traditional practice of 
permitting landowners to enter where they 
will. Forty-five States have authority in 
some degree to control access, but not all of 
the governing laws are adequate. More ade- 
quate authority is needed to gear them to the 
expanded highway program. Steps should 
be taken quickly to fill gaps on State legis- 
lation. 

To acquire parcels of land on the scale 
needed will require an organization of con- 
siderable size in State highway departments 
applying businesslike methods. There must 
be experienced appraisers, negotiators, title 
examiners, and people competent to prepare 
the numerous legal documents. They should 
be armed with authority to acquire land 
without long delay. They should have funds 
to acquire land well in advance of construc- 
tion to avoid skyrocketing prices. 

Some States are deficient as to right-of- 
way organization, legal authority to acquire 
land, and funds with which to do it. Legis- 
Jative action is needed. Failure to act means 
delay in getting highways needed now and 
a substantial increase in cost, strictly In the 
right-of-way. 

The law permits an advance of Federal 
funds of 90 percent of the cost of rights-of- 
way for interstate projects that will be placed 
under construction within 5 years. It is not 
necessary to have complete construction 
plans ready to take advantage of that provi- 
sion in the law. 

The new legislation requires each State 
highway department planning a major Fed- 
eral-aid highway improvement going through 
or bypassing a city or town to hold a public 
hearing and*consider the economic effect of 
a highway on the proposed location. There 
will be full opportunity for presentation of 
views of all concerned. Civic and business 
groups should be represented at these hear- 
ings. If you like what your highway depart- 
ment is doing, if you feel that they have 
reached the best possible solution, or even if 
they have reached a reasonable compromise 
between conflicting interests, you should ap- 
pear at the hearing and give them your sup- 
port. Those that favor the State proposal 
should use the hearing as a sounding board, 
as well as the objectors and the disgruntled. 
It is too often the experience at public hear- 
ings that only those who are opposed to 
something that is being proposed appear to 
voice their objections. The ones who are in 
favor of it take it as a matter of course that 
the project is going through, so they don't 
appear. You gentlemen, as individuals in 


your own communities, ought to help your - 


State highway departments by appearing at 
these hearings and supporting, when you feel 
that you can, the projects which they are 
proposing. 

Although a few States because of lack of 
previous planning or budgetary difficulties 
have not made any material progress on 
the interstate system, the program as a 
whole has made most excellent progress. Six 
States have obligated all of their 1957 funds 
and are well into their 1958 funds. A total 
of $742 million of Federal funds has actually 
been obligated since July 1, 1956, for engi- 
neering, right-of-way acquisition, and con- 
struction. I am going to interpret some fig- 
ures I picked up this morning. Up to Janu- 
ary 14, 1957, projects with a total cost of 
$993 million have been authorized since July 
1 for interstate system improvements, includ- 
ing 682 bridges and 762 miles of construc- 
tion. Although this is an excellent start, 
we are working with the slower States to 
speed up their program. 
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Excellent progress also is being made in 
carrying forward the Federal-aid primary 
secondary, and urban programs. Authoriz@* 
tions for these programs totaled $700 mil” 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. 
and 8825 million for the fiscal year 1957 
Federal fund obligations totaled $751 m 
during the 12 months ending December 3) 
1956. The authorized projects had an est! 
mated total cost of $1.5 billion and provi 
for 23,030 miles of Federal-aid primary, sec“ 
ondary, and urban highway improvements. 
including 4,020 bridges. 

There is no question that the people of 
the colintry want a main highway 
built to the highest modern standards. The 
Federal Government stands ready to 
prompt action on all proposed projects and 
will supply 90 percent of the cost on the in- 
terstate system. Your State highway de- 
partment should be properly equipped with 
every tool legal and financial it needs to do 
Its job. I urge you to support them. 


The Great Atomic Role of the University 
of Wisconsin 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note an outstanding 8. 
sue—a Founder's Day issue—of thé 
Alumnus magazine of my alma mater 
the University of Wisconsin. This issue, 
commemorating the founding of our 
great State university on February 5, 
1849, summarizes the university's role in 
the atomic age. 

In article after article, the activities 
of industrious components of the uni- 
versity are outlined in a wide variety 
of breathtaking pursuits. 

The subjects range from assistance in 
Madison in the construction of thé 
world’s biggest atom smasher to re, 
search into solar energy, and study of 
other forces which, when fully an 
peacefully harnessed, may revolutionize 
for the better the life of man. 

I have selected several such articles as? 
an indication of the great work done bY 
the university, These include excerpts 
of outstanding presentations by: 

(a) The Honorable Earl D. Johnson., 
former Under Secretary of the Army, 
now senior vice president of the Gene 
Dynamics Corp. 

(b) Prof. Farrington Daniels, recipient 
this coming April of American chemis- 
try's highest award, the Priestly m 
He is represented in this instance by ex- 
cerpts from a 1956 convocation address 

(e) The able editor of the Wisconsin 
Alumnus, George Richard. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the Appendix 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

POTENTIAL UNLIMITED 
(By Earl D. Johnson) 

About 50 years ago the University of 
Wisconsin, under the leadership of a small 
group of brilliant men, set In motion a social 
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"periment which was destined to have a 
Profound effect upon the State and eventu- 

y upon the entire Nation. 

„ as you all know, was the Wisconsin 
ldea, 4 product of the combined thought 
effort of Charles R. Van Hise, Richard T. 

Hy, John R. Commons of the university 

P, governor, later Senator Robert M. La- 

Olette. The Wisconsin idea expanded to 

pass what amounted to a complete 
degeneratlon of a society which had long 
proved itself unable to cope with the 

lal and economic problems of the indus- 

"lal revolution. 

l a very brief period, the industrial revo- 

tion had built a complex, interdependent 

momy in a society which continued to be 
ed by the principles and precepts of 
earlier agrarian age. Yet few individuals 
that day had any comprehension of the 

Meads social implications which were flowing 

Tom the immense productivity of the ma- 

e. 

There was a notable lack of analysis and 
Planning for the future. Even those of our 
t fathers’ generation, who were dis- 
imed by the evidences of extreme social 
b balance in post Civil War America—the 

J y strikes, the chronic depressions, the 
toms, the agrarian distress—either resigned 
demselves to a kind of economic-fatalism 
dr followed the lead of Herbert Spencer in 
borrowing and applying Darwin's evolution- 

a, theories to justify the survival of the 

ttest in society. . 

Although there were sporadic political 
Protests and well meaning but highly theo- 
detleal analyses of the fast accumulating 
Problems, nothing practical was advanced 

the Wisconsin idea gave birth to the 
in ive movement. I need not spell out 
an ny detail the progressive program, nor 

pt to enumerate its many specific ac- 
wplishments. Suffice it to say that the 

msin idea was not only a positive and 
quitructive force for its times but an en- 

11 g force for the future. Indeed much, 

la Rot all, of the social and economic legis- 

re 0% of the 1930's had its inception in this 

markable joining of the university with 
ernment and industry. 

Th my opinion, the Wisconsin idea was a 
logica] analysis of social problems, and & 
Practical application of far-sighted remedial 
3 islation. It was, in all respects, a system- 

tio plan for the future. 

of us who were privileged to be 
fTaduates of such a great university could 
dot help but be influenced by this illustrious 
imple of leadership. Educated as we were 
tn Such a fine liberal tradition with its belief 
ar, cial and economic progress, we look 

Zain to the university for leadership and 

tanding as we enter another era. 

et American society is again in the throes 

transition brought on by another revolu- 
lon—the atomic revolution— which may 

a have an even greater impact than the 
dustrial revolution. 

Am t does this mean to us as individual 

ericans? 

t And especially, what does this mean to the 
niversity whose past contributions did so 

chee to bring order and meaning out of the 

“08 of the industrial revolution? 

Whi ese are two very difficult questions 

danch deal with futures and which will 
tc less occupy some of our best minds in 
© years to come. But as an interested lay- 

Ra with some knowledge of nuclear energy 

angst from. my experience in Government 
re industry, I should like to comment gen- 
hy Uy on various aspects of the atomic revo- 
the I do this merely in the interest of 
eva mon understanding, so that we may 
an aon some of the more obvious social 
fo onomie changes which are bound to 

low, A 

10 Only through the analysis of future prob- 

— potentials may we prepare to coun- 

t the imbalance, the turmoil and the 
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waste which characterized the industrial 
revolution. That kind of social and eco- 
nomic irresponsibility we must avoid at all 
cost because we are dealing now with forces 
so powerful that they stagger the imagina- 
tion. 

As John Jay Hopkins has stated so elo- 
quently, “We lve in an age of unfolding 
marvels—and of increasing anxieties. The 
world is uneasily balanced between the 
limitless opportunities of creative atomic 
energy on the one hand, and the fathomiess 
destruction of atomic weapons on the other. 
It behooves all of us, therefore, to think and 
act in the broadest possible context. Above 
all, we must as individual persons and as 
individual nations cultivate and develop a 
definitive sense of common understanding.” 

> * * * * 


The destructive aspects of nuclear energy 
are too well-known to require any review 
beyond the thought that worldwide nuclear 
war would in all probability not only de- 
stroy our civilization but make impossible 
the development of any future civilization, 
Harrison Brown has noted that the world 
is now existing on resources which can he 
extracted from the earth only with intricate 
and powerful machines. If nuclear war de- 
stroys these machines or the facilities to 
build them, men will then be unable to reach 
the materials out of which a new civilization 
would be built. Our arms would be too 
short. 

It is obvious, then, that only through con- 
tinued maintenance of our capacity for mas- 
sive nuclear deterrence may the world con- 
tinue to enjoy a measure of present security 
and a possibility for future survival. 

Moreover, the peaceful or creative side of 
nuclear energy is so rich and so productive 
that it may in time eradicate the basic causes 
of war, purchasing for the world that se- 
curity which can't be bought by atomic 
or hydrogen bomb stockpiles. 

If we consider nuclear energy as merely 
& new power source, such as coal or oil 
or falling water which powered the In- 
dustrial Revolution, there is abundant evi- 
dence that we are, indeed, living in a 
new and revolutionary age. For nuclear 
power, in which I include the probability 
within this century of controlled nuclear 
fusion, is virtually inexhaustible. Most 
land areas of the world seem amply. en- 
dowed with thorium and uranium, and all 
the oceans are potential resources for the 
hydrogen-helium process. 

Indeed, if the power from the fusion of 
hydrogen atoms to form helium can be 
controlled, the world will have a power source 
to last for a billion years. With controls 
of atomic fusion, a single gallon of sea 
water might provide the same energy as 300 
gallons of gasoline, and ships—to cite only 
1 example—will draw limitless propulsive 
power from the very oceans in which they 
travel. 

This possibility alone may and should, 
I think, alter drastically the traditional 
economic and military concepts of national 
strength and wealth based on fossil fuel re- 
sources that are now dwindling under the 
tremendous energy demands of a world 
which is as yet only one-fifth industrial- 
ized. In fact, a striking paradox exists to- 
day where atomic utilization and tech- 
nology is retarded in the United States 
simply because of our great wealth in coal 
and oll, fuels which are irreplaceable and 
which in no way approach the potentials of 
atomic energy. 


It is not inconceivable, then, that nations 


which have not as yet developed industrial 
societies, because of nonexistent or inade- 
quate fuel sources, and whose foreign credit 
balances cannot be exhausted on the lux- 
urles of costly imported coal or oll, will leap 
directly into the atomic age—while America 
and other coal-oil rich nations are still uti- 
lizing conventional fuels for power. 


-~ tically limitless range, 
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Atomic energy is not, as yet, competitive 
throughout the United States, but it is cer- 
tainly competitive with conventional fuel in 
many other regions of the world. Therefore, 
it seems the sheerest of folly tome for Amer- 
icans to waste precious economic and mili- 
tary time in what are essentially—from a 
world standpoint—pennywise arguments 
about competitive costs of fossil and atomic 
Tuels. 

Only an extremely provincial mind would 
restrict its thinking to the power situation 
in America today. Geographically, America 
is only a small part of this world. Utilizing 
the worldwide [and, I might add, the only 
correct] frame of reference, atomic power, 
even in the present, admittedly crude state 
of reactor technology, is economically com- 
petitive or better than competitive with all 
conventional forms of power. 

This cost paradox could leave the United 
States, now the most advanced industrial 
state in the world, a laggard in the atomic 
era at a time when its coal and oil resources 
are being seriously depleted. 

Commercial power is, however, only one 
aspect of the atomic revolution. Reactor- 
byproducts, such as radio-isotopes or trans- 
muted elements, have already achieved con- 
sequences of revolutionary significance in 
agriculture, medicine, biology, and in trans- 
portation and industry. 

Perhaps the most striking advances have 
been made in the study of two fundamental 
biologic processes, photosynthesis, the 
hitherto mysterious method whereby plants 
with the aid of sunlight convert carbon di- 
oxide (CO,) into sugar, and what might be 
properly termed protein-synthesis, or the 
equally mysterious method whereby tiny 
submicroscopic living particles are formed 
from organic chemical compounds. The 
unique properties of radio-isotopes have ac- 
counted for great advancement in these 
areas, and in the investigation pf basic cell 
processes, 

These investigations promise to yield 
much in the eventual control of cancer and 
other cell growth disorders, as well as the 
ultimate synthesis of protein itself. 

Manmade photosynthesis and protein syn- 
thesis, of course, could also do much to 
improve the world's food supplies. 

Also of great significance is the employ- 
ment of radiation to accelerate mutation in 
both plants and animals. Although most 
mutations are bad, or of no use, occasionally 
one is of great value: the progenitor of a 
new and improved breed. In plant breeding, 
more improved species have been developed 
by exposure to radiation in the past decade 
than have occurred over the past century. 

In medical research, atomic radiation of 
tumors is fast becoming one of the most 
effective agents in the battle against cancer. 
As a measuring device, radioactive tracers are 
proving of immense value in the petro- 
chemical, chemical, machine tool, and other 
manufacturing industries. 

Nuclear energy has already proven tech- 
nically feasible for marine transportation 
with the successful operation of the world's 
first nuclear-powered vessel, the U. S. S. 
Nautilus, The Nautilus, as you may know, 
has now steamed over 55,000 miles before 
requiring new fuel. Recent studies indicate 
that nuclear marine propulsion is at present 
economically feasible for bulk carrying of 
freight low in cost per unit of volume. And 
as marine reactor power plants become more 
efficient with improved designs, we may ex- 
pect that atomic-powered merchant and pas- 
senger vessels will rapidly displace many oil 
and coal powered ships. From 1960, nuclear 
energy will power all United States Navy 
capital ships, 

Air transportation, too, bids fair to being 
revolutionized by nuclear power. An atomic- 
powered plane, which General Dynamics is 
currently developing, will be a reality. Prac- 
greater power and re- 
lability, and independence from the atmos- 
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phere, are the vast improvements which 
atomic power will bring to air transport. 

To the University of Wisconsin and to 
other American universities must go the 
major credit for many of these great ad- 
vances. Although many major programs 
have been initiated and sustained by the 
Government and by industry, they have been 
carried out by university-trained scientists 
and engineers and frequently in university- 
owned laboratories. 

Moreover, the university laboratory has 
acted as the prototype for all Government 
laboratories and has been a powerful force 
in determining the character of our vast 
national research effort. While making out- 
standing contributions in applied research 
and technology, the universities also con- 
tinue to carry on, oftentimes without gov- 
ernment or industry encouragement, those 
basic or pure research efforts for which no 
immediate application is visualized, but 
which form the essential matrix for all fu- 
ture scientific and technical, and hence, so- 
cial and economic progress. 

The University of Wisconsin, as it always 
has in the past, is playing a significant role 
in both the education and training of sci- 
entists and engineers and in nuclear re- 
search. Twenty research groups involving 
15 university departments are studying, with 
the aid of radioactive isotopes, chemistry, 
soils, plant pathology, biology, zoology, en- 
zymes, botany, entomology, physics, and sev- 
eral areas of medicine. 

Of particular interest and importance is 
the research in physics. The university has 
just completed an advanced electrostatic 
generator which will be used in high-energy 
research. The university’s first such ma- 
chine, by the way, was spirited away in the 
dead of night under great secrecy to Los 
Alamos by the AEC during the early days of 
the war. The new electrostatic generator 
was designed and built by a university group 
working under Dr. R. G. Herb. (See p. 26, 
this issue.) 

Midwest Universities Research Association 
(MURA) composed of eight Midwestern uni- 
versities, including the University of Wis- 
consin, is seeking to build in the Midwest 
a multibillion-volt atom smasher costing 
millions of dollars. 

Dr. Farrington Daniels, chairman of the 
chemistry department at the university, re- 
ceived last year the William Gibbs award 
for his atomic energy work during World War 
II. This year, Dr. Daniels was awarded the 
Priestly medal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for distinguished service to chemistry. 

Dr. David Bradley, a University of Wiscon- 
sin alumnus, wrote the famous book on 
atomic radiation effects, No Place To Hide. 

Dr. Edgard Chester Creutz, noted physicist 
now with General Dynamics as director of 
research of the General Atomic Division and 
director of the division's John Jay laboratory 
for pure and applied science, obtained his 
bachelor of arts degree in physics and math- 
ematics from Wisconsin in 1936. He re- 
mained at Wisconsin until 1941, for a year 
as a research associate and later as an in- 
structor in physics. He played a leading role 
in the World War II development of the 
atomic bomb and until recently was head of 
the department of physics and director of 
the Nuclear Research Center of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

No one can specify what this peaceful 
atomic future holds. But of one thing we 
can be certain, it is permeating and will 
change in varying degrees the most intimate 
facets of our lives—our social, economic, po- 
litical, and spiritual lives, 

We may be entering an age of energy in 
plenty, ushered in by the almost unbelieva- 
bly concentrated and versatile power of the 
atom. Abundance of energy means abun- 
dance of time for man to devote to creative, 
artistic, and spiritual values. 

In this period of transition, however, man 
will need guidance and education as never 
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before, not only to evaluate the essential 
meaning of this new age and adjust himself 
to it, but also to bridge the mighty cultural 
gap which separates scientific and technical 
advance from our lagging social and eco- 
nomic institutions. 
* . * . . 

Iam confident that the University of Wis- 
consin, together with other American uni- 
versities, and in consort with farsighted 
men of Government and industry, will make 
timely analyses of the probable consequences 
of the atom and will formulate new ap- 
proaches to a changing social environment, 

> . * * > 

It the University of Wisconsin is to provide 
this guidance and education in the same 
eminent and inspired fashion it has in the 
past, it must possess the same freedoms as 
are reserved for our citizens by the Consti- 
tution. In such an atmosphere it can con- 
tinue to serve as a market place for new 
ideas and thus train men and women for the 
future. Only in this way will the university 
produce the free, analytical, imaginative 
minds that will lead mankind to higher and 
higher material and spiritual levels in this 
fascinating, limitless, new atomic world. 

Arthur O'Shaughnessy, that poet scientist 
of the industrial revolution, wrote: 


“We, in the ages lying in the buried past of 


the earth, 

Built Nineveh with our sighing, and Babel 
itself with our mirth; 

And o’erthrew them with prophesying to 
the old of the new world’s worth; 

Por each age is a dream that is dying or one 
that is coming to birth.” 


For the sake our our own and the unborn 
generations yet to come, our university must 
lead the way in realizing the full potential 
for good which the atomic dream that is 
coming to birth affords. 

PATHWAY TO PROGRESS 
(By Farrington Daniels) 

Atomic fuel comes now from uranium; 
later it will come from thorium, and possibly 
from the hydrogen of the oceans in the dis- 
tant future. Its use calls for very careful 
and expensive precautions to prevent dam- 
age from radioactivity. Because atomic 
power Can be used for war and because it is 
possible to destroy a million people in a 
minute, great wisdom is needed to prevent 
the misuse of atomic power. A realization of 
the destructive possibilities of atomic power 
is the most sobering thought of our times. 
It is already at the heart of much interna- 
tional diplomacy. 

Don't blame the atom for potential racial 
suicide. Don't blame the scientists and en- 
gineers who make the release of nature's 
energy possible. The carbon atoms of gaso- 
line can be used either to power a death deal- 
ing military plane or to run a family auto- 
mobile, and the nitrogen atoms of the air 
can be used either for military explosions or 
for fertilizer. These potentials for misuse 
exist. Someone has said, “The world would 
be a wonderfully fine place if it weren't for 
the people that live on it.“ But someone else 
has said, “Nothing is stronger than the 
atomic bomb except the heart and the mind 
of man.” Let us have faith in man. 

It will take all the wisdom of our states- 
men, all the international good will that we 
can encourage, all that the United Nations 
can do and all that our young potential lead- 
ers can do to avoid international destruction 
and to continue on the road to abundant in- 
dustrial energy. Let us not think, either, 
that all the responsibility lies on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain. Men in our own 
country have power over life and death such 
as was never before imagined. It is up to 
us to make sure that public opinion is vigor- 
ously expressed and that no irresponsible per- 

son ever gets into a position of power over 
ouratoms. Our present energy-rich civiliza- 
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tion is like a new super high-powered auto- 
mobile—it calls for self-control, sobriety, and 
consideration. 

Our future progress and safety depend on 
finding and educating leaders in science 
technology, in statesmanship and adminis- 
tration, and in professions and business. It 
depends equally on the education of all our 
citizens so that they will understand issues 
clearly and help to make decisions wisely. 

And in our international affairs, on which 
our safety depends as never before, we mus* 
realize that conditions have changed. We 
now have the sources of energy and the tech- 
nologies with which to give vital help to the 
nonindustrialized countries. We have ® 
broader base for unselfishness—the whole 
world—than any other nation has ever had- 
Let us give this help freely and wisely. The 
best road to happiness for a nation, as w 
as for an individual, is unselfishness. 


TInmrr BILLION VOLTS 


(By George Richard) 

It'll be the race of the century, but no one 
will see it, not even with the most powe: 
of microscopes. 

Stripped of its negative electron charge. 
the positive proton from a hydrogen atom 
shoots into a magnet-sheathed accelerating 
tube that’s nearly a third of a mile round. 

High-frequency voltages hurtle the proton 
faster and faster around the tube in an 
almost perfect vacuum. Soon it is streak- 
ing at nearly the speed of light. 

In 2 brief seconds the proton travels 350,000 
miles, held by a fixed magnetic field on it 
widening course. 

Simultaneously another proton is being 
accelerated in a similar, adjacent tube. 

Now both atomic particles are moving at 
top speed at the outside edges of theif 
respective racetracks. 

Quickly a physicist touches a control. 

The two particles collide, coming together 
with fantastic force. 

The impact is unimaginable. More than 
30 billion electron volts of proton energy are 
developed. Mass converts to energy. Energy 
converts to mass, And, in all probability, 
this collision-created energy produces anti- 
protons, mesons, and new particles never 
before known to science. 

This is a highly simplified account of the 
job which will be done by a great new atom 
smasher—the world's biggest—now being de- 
signed in Madison, Wis., by the Midwestern 
Universities Research Association. 

Wisconsin is one of 15 universities involved 
in this highly significant project that's 
aimed at developing the most powerful 
research tool which nuclear physicists can 
devise. 

Two dozen physicists, mathematicians, and 
engineers are working full time on principles 
and plans for the huge machine under & 
contract with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. If the project proceeds on schedule, 
construction of the atom smasher may get 
under way by the middle of 1959 and be 
completed 5 years later. 

Then the physicists will have an un- 
paralleled opportunity of exploring the mi- 
nute world of the atom. They'll learn more 
about the tiny particles responsible for the 
forces which hold an atom together. And 
they'll assist in determining the laws of 
physics which apply to high-speed high- 
energy particles. Newton's laws have to be 
revised when 2 particles enter an area and 
3 or 4 come out. 

The scientists planning the atom smasher 
have their hands full. They’re now building 
and testing pilot models which will help 
determine the most efficient type of magnets; 
the best means of producing a vacuum in 2 
tube 500 feet in diameter; construction 
methods that will permit only twenty-thou- 
sandths of an inch variance in that same 
500 feet, and a practical means of cooling the 
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hard-working accelerator, which will gener- 
ate as much heat as 10,000 electric stoves. 

Assisting the 24 scientists in the MURA 
Tesearch headquarters, a former automo- 
bile dealer's garage, are a dozen secretaries 
and administrators and 16 technical people 
Who perform a variety of tasks vital to the 
Undertaking. They draft plans. They 
Construct machine parts. They maintain 
Gelicate electronic equipment. They oper- 
ate a complicated IBM type 704 electronic 
computer. 

That 704 computer is a modern marvel in 
itself. It is being rented for about $25,000 
& month * * * but it resolves in hours 
What lesser computing systems might take 
days, months, or years to unravel. 

About 35 students find part-time employ- 
Ment at MURA headquarters. 

Although development of a project as vast 
and intricate as this must necessarily be 

d on individual and organization team- 
Work, credit for conceiving the basic prin- 
Ciple that puts the MURA machine ahead of 
existing atom smashers goes to Prof. Keith 
Symon, now a member of the University of 
Wisconsin faculty, Improvements making 

design more practical have been, and are 
Row being, worked out by scientists from the 
MURA institutions. 

Among them is Illinois Prof. D. W. Kerst. 
& 1934 graduate of Wisconsin and inventor of 
the widely-used betatron atom smasher. 

fessor Kerst is now technical director of 
the machine-design group in Madison, 

. * . * 

Like all scholars engaged in fundamental 
research, the nuclear physicists make no spe- 
cific predictions concerning the ultimate 
Value of this work. But similar research 
helped produce our present age of atomic 
energy, and it is effort such as this upon 
Which progress depends. 

Long before the project's completion, how- 
ever, MURA scientists have demonstrated re- 
sults from their intensive efforts. By the end 
of 1956 more than 150 technical reports on 

A progress had been distributed to in- 
terested scientific people all over the world. 
Much of the information in them is im- 
Mediately useful to workers in related fields. 

The Midwestern Universities Research As- 
soclation was incorporated in 1954, after in- 
dividual scientists from several institutions 
informally began to discuss the need for 
Joint research facilities. Obviously, a high- 
energy accelerator is too expensive, consid- 

both finances and personnel, for one 
institution to tackle. Early financial sup- 
Port for MURA's initial study group came 
from the National Science Foundation, the 
Office of Naval Research, and from the uni- 
versities concerned. At Wisconsin, the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation financed 
the university's participation. 

Currently MURA is spending around 
$110,000 a month in the planning phase of 
its project. Present estimates place the final 
Cost of constructing the complex machine 
at $75 million to $125 million, 

Where will the FFAG atom smasher be 
built? The location hadn't been set by mid- 
January. University scientists would prefer 
to locate the machine close by a university. 
Under consideration are sites near Purdue, 
Minn, and Wisconsin. Another possible 
location is the Argonne National Laboratory 
in Illinois. 

The pioneering scientists who are pushing 
toward completion of the accelerator are 
confident that this and other questions soon 
will, and must, be answered. For, as they 
Put it in an official report: 

“High-energy physics is, and surely will, 
continue to be for a long time to come, the 
major land of the unknown.” 
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Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS „ 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I wish to include 
herewith a letter dated February 11 
which I received from Mr. M. J. Flanni- 
gan, chairman of the board, Kennedy & 
Parsons Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. Flannigan sets forth his views after 
returning from an extended trip abroad 
and I thought this letter should be called 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

KENNEDY & Parsons Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., February 11, 1957. 
The Honorable GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean GLENN: I have just returned from a 
3 months’ trip which took me to Honolulu, 
Sidney, Melbourne, and Perth, Australia, 
Singapore, Hongkong, and Yokahama. I am 
writing you now to give you a couple of re- 
actions I gained from this trip. 

First, from the time we left Los Angeles 
until the time we returned to Vancouver, 
British Columbia, I never once heard or read 
about the imminence of war, invasion, Rus- 
sian threat, or anything else along that line. 
It was only after I got back to the United 
States that I was apprised of the fact that 
the Russians might be attacking and over- 
night hitting us with thousands of bombers 
and submarines. I cannot help wonder 
where the inspiration for all this scare 
originates and if it is not part of a plan to 
keep things big by certain elements within 
the Government. F 

The second observation came from talking 
with many people who were passengers on 
our various means of transportation (one of 
which was 12,000 miles on a freighter, with 
passengers embarking and disembarking at 
various ports), and it seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that the individual Ameri- 
can is well liked and quite cordially received 
by most every country in the world today. 
However, there seems to be a general resent- 
ment against the policy of our State De- 
partment, particularly in regard to the way 
we are throwing money all around the world 
to gain, allegedly, power and prestige. This 
deen affection for the United States seems 
to fall into three categories, The first cate- 
gory is the country to whom we have not yet 
given money and it, therefore, feels neglect- 
ed. The second category is the country who 
doesn't feel it needs our money but who has 
an enemy in another country to whom we 
have given money thus building up the 
strength of that country against the former 
one, and the third category is the country we 
have already given money to but who feels 
that we were stingy and gave them only 
about half enough. Putting the three cate- 
gories together, it would seem that we have 
pretty well embraced most of the other coun- 
tries of the world. 

One other obseravtion, which to me seemed 
a little humorous, was that on the night 
flight from Honolulu to Sidney, 16 or 18 
berths were available at an extra cost, and 
the extra cost, I might say, was considerable. 
While we had a full complement of pas- 
sengers on our plane, the only 4 pas- 
sengers who apparently felt they could afford 
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the extra luxury of a sleeping berth were 
4 members of our State Department. 

Since my return I have been reading some 
of the copies of the World Herald that were 
saved for me, and I note therein your ef- 
forts in trying to hold down this ridiculous 
and asinine colossal spending of money by 
our Government, particularly in the field of 
foreign aid. Congratulations. I know it 
must be a very hard and disheartening mat- 
ter because the odds seem to be against you, 
but I am certain that your constituents, 
and in all likelihood many American citizens 
who are not your constituents, appreciate 
what you are doing and are giving you their 
wholehearted moral support. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
M. J. FLANNIGAN. 


Max Abelman, Brooklyn’s Ambassador 
of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
congratulations and acknowledgments of 
his January birthday and his 50 years of 
philanthropies continue to draw atten- 
tion to Max Abelman’s many virtues. 
Mr. Abelman well merits the recognition 
of his many kindnesses and philanthropic 
accomplishments. His example is an in- 
spiration to others, and the recognition 
given to him is in a sense recognition of 
the philanthropies of the many who do 
so much to further charity. 

I am pleased to insert in the RECORD 
two letters and a newspaper article at- 
testing to his virtues: 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of January 22, 1957] 
Firry Years or Service: Goon WIL Envoy 
To Marx 70TH BIRTHDAY 

Max Abelman, “Brooklyn’s Ambassador of 
Good Will,” will celebrate his 70th birthday 
Saturday and round out 50 years of philan- 
thropic service to the borough, the city, and 
the Nation. 

Max, as countless Brooklynites know him, 
has coaxed more than $100 million out of 
borough residents in his 50 years of activity. 
The largest single amount he collected was 
#43.9 million, a sum he raised in 1 night 
when 44 Brooklyn banking institutions met 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in 1919 in 
a Liberty Bond drive. : 

BIG BROTHER ORGANIZER 

But his services to his community ex- 
tended far beyond the collection of money. 
He was one of the organizers of the Big 
Brother and Big Sister movement; he per- 
suaded 2 artists to decorate 16 children's 
wards in the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital with 
gay murals and brought hundreds of celebri- 
ties to the hospital to autograph the murals. 
He worked constantly to better interfaith re- 
lations. 

His motto was, and is, even in retirement, 
“Do something kind for somebody every 
day.” i 

His kindness and his work have brought 
him many honors: a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Manila, Philippines; the first hon- 
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orary membership in the Alumni Society of 
the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn; an award 
‘from Brooklyn College; and dozens of tes- 
timonial dinners and hundreds of letters 
of commendation from civic and fraternal 
organizations, from city and State officials, 
and from the Navy Department. 

BEGAN CAREER IN 1907 

Mr. Abelman his philanthropic ca- 
reer in 1907 when he joined the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities. Two years 
later he began an association with the Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn which ended, but only 
Officially, in 1954, with his retirement as 
director of public relations for the institu- 
tion. He also managed to squeeze & 9-year 
banking career and a,14-year career as execu- 
tive director of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Jewish Charities into his life. 

Mr. Abelman married Bessie Schwartz on 
October 6, 1907, and they had one son, Alan 
Nathan. Mrs. Abelman died September 1955. 
Mr. Abelman lives at 35 Tennis Court. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Max ABELMAN, 
Care Federation of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies: 

We are both very pleased to be able at 
this time to send you our congratulations on 
the attainment of your 70th birthday and 

at the same time to wish you many more 
fruitful years. You have certainly contrib- 
uted nobly and unselfishly to the welfare of 
others and we hope that some of the good 
you have done for others will be returned to 
you in a continuing long and prosperous life, 

Congressman and Mrs. Gro. S. LONG. 

8 Janvary 31, 1957. 

Mr. Max AsELMAN, 

Brooklyn, N. V. 

Drar Max: It is hard to believe what I read 
im the papers, that you are going to be 70 
years old. You have led a wonderfully use- 
ful life. I congratulate you heartily on the 
birthday and wish you many, many more to 
come, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS E. DEWEY. 


Statement of Jerry Voorhis, Executive Di- 
rector, Cooperative League of U. S. A., 
Before the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix a very important statement 
of Jerry Voorhis, .executive director, 
Cocperative League of U. S. A., before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, February 28, 1957: 

Mr. Chairman, and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, my name is Jerry Voorhis and I am 
executive director of the Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A. 

The Cooperative League is a national fed - 
eration of consumer, supply, and service 
cooperatives. Its affiliated member organi- 
zations include in their membership approxi- 
mately 13 million different families who have 
invested in the shares of cooperative busi- 
nesses of various kinds through which they 
obtain farm supplies, insurance, consumer 
goods, electric power, savings and credit, 
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health services housing and other needs. 
These people are providing the solution to 
their own economic problem and supplying 
their own economic needs without relying 
upon the Government or any other outside 
agencies. They are giving real meaning to 
the term people's capitalism” for the rank 
and file of the American people. When a 
family owns one or more $5 shares in a 
credit union and hos opportunity to attend 
meetings where decisions are made about 
the business affairs of that credit union, it 
is taking responsibility of ownership and 
it has a part in a real people's capitalism.” 
When farmers invest their money in a co- 
operative fertilizer business or a cooperative 
oil business, they achieve a degree of owner- 
ship in one of these great industries, they 
assume the responsibilities of ownership, and 
they are able to help guide policies and the 
destinies of a part of those industries. The 
same can be said about the rest of the 13 
million families to which I have just referred. 

I appear before the committee not as an 
expert on technical aspects of atomic energy. 
I am here because of two concerns for the 
future of our country. 

The first concern is for our position among 
the nations in atomic energy development. 

The second concern is for the future pat- 
tern of our American economy as atomic 
energy development may affect it. 

The material progress of mankind has been 
measured by his command of energy. Ad- 
vances of civilization ‘have largely been built 
on progress in harnessing new sources of 
energy. Nations and people have flourished 
when blessed with abundant and cheap 
power. They have stagnated when power 
and energy were expensive and scarce. 

So it will be with us. The cheaper and 
more abundant the basic energy and power 
which we use to turn the wheels of industry 
and plow the furrows of agriculture, the 
stronger and more dynamic our economy 
will be. It has been reliably estimated that 
by 1980 the United States will need a 600- 
million-kilowatt electric generating capac- 
ity—5 times our present capacity. When 
we consider that farmers’ use of electricity 
from their rural electric cooperatives has 
been doubling every 4 years, this estimate 
is not hard to accept. 

If this estimate is anywhere nearly cor- 
rect, we are going to have to use every re- 
source we possess. And, certainly, major 
emphasis should be upon the one resource 
which appears to be inexhaustible—namely, 
atomic energy. We are also going to have to 
guard in every way against increases in the 
cost of electricity. For if it becomes more 
costly, we will be almost as badly off as if we 
suffer short supply. 

Power company advertisements and Atomic 
Energy Commission oratory to the contrary, 
notwithstanding the plain facts, seem clear 
to show that our country is lagging seriously 
behind other nations in atomic power de- 
velopment. Whereas Russia has announced 
that by 1960 she expects to have over 2 
million kilowatts of atomic power capacity 
completed, and Great Britain expects to reach 
4 million by 1965, a generous estimate for 
the United States by the latter year, even if 
we include projects in the negotiation stage, 
is only about 1,100,000 kilowatts. Of course, 
one cannot foresee the future. But one can 
foresee the difference between progress likely 
to be made by nations proceeding with an 
eye only to progress on the one hand, and 
progress likely to be made by a nation pro- 
posing to wait until the very industry that 
has consistently blocked adequate develop- 
ment of power capacity finds it profitable to 
itself to take the admittedly great risks of 
atomic power development. 

We have to be both rational and realistic. 
Our American economic system is a lot bigger 
than the private utility companies. There 
are always some difficult, costly, and yet ab- 
solutely necessary steps that must be taken 
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in the development of any new resource which 
so deeply affect the general public interest 
that they should logically be taken by public 
bodies and under public responsibility- 
When they are, the whole of our economy and 
all our businesses and, above all, all our peo” 
ple benefit. „Atomic energy is a case in point. 

We did not wait for the private utility in- 
dustry to find the way to release atomic 
energy. We found that way at public ex- 
pense and by an intense national effort, The 
American people have an investment of over 
$15 billion in this, probably the greatest 
public resource known to history. Both from 
the standpoint of our country’s relative posi- 
tion among the nations of the world and 
from the standpoint of potential benefits to 
our own economy, the people are entitled to a 
better record of progress in development of 
practical uses of this great new resource 
than they have had up-to-date. 

We don't want Russia to take the lead over 
us in overwhelmingly the most important 
economic development of our time. If she 
does so, she'll come pretty close to winning 
the cold war. We don’t want that to hap- 
pen, even if we have to by-pass the private 
electric utilities to forge ahead—even 
Congress has to require a change of policy 
on the part of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Let us be realistic enough to recognize 
that the position of the United States in 
atomic power development thus far is dué 
entirely to Government research, develop- 
ment, construction and finance. Without 
Government initiation and without almost 
complete Government financing at Shipping- 
port, Pa., there would be no sizable power re- 
actor under construction in the United States 
today. Without the Government's sub- 
marine reactor program it would not have 
been possible for one of our big private com- 
panies to sell a reactor to Belgium. And 50 
on. 

This should tell us two things. First, the 
Government's job of research and develop- 
ment must be completed to its logical con- 
clusion. Second, this must be done in such 
a way that the benefits and opportunities of 
atomic-power development will be spread 
broadly, evenly, and justly throughout the 
economy, so that monopoly does not result, 
and so the American people, as a whole, are 
not called upon to pay twice over for a great 
resource for which they have already paid 
once, 

As to our domestic economy, the question 
is this: Will the coming of atomic energy 
into our economic life have the effect which, 
even after its emasculation in 1954, the 
Atomic Energy Act still requires? The act 
says that atomic energy shall be so developed 
as to strengthen the free-enterprise sys- 
tem and encourage competition. But the 
policies of the present Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the practices and natural self- 
interest of the electric power industry of the 
country are calculated to bring about pre- 
cisely the opposite result. 

After Edison invented the electric light we 
did not adopt a national policy of waiting 
until the kerosene lamp companies decided 
it was to their special interest to develop 
electricity on a commercial scale. New com- 
panies sprang up to develop a new industry- 

Today, our economy is showing unmistak- 
able signs of age. This is not a pleasant nor 
a popular thing to say. But, itis true. Un- 
less something is done to change the present 
course we will find America's economic life 
as monopolistic as that of Western Europe. 
In a recent speech before the American 
Management Association, Mr. T. M. Evans 
president of H. K. Porter Co., said that the 
trend toward domination of our economy by 
a few giant corporations is “one of the quick- 
est ways to socialism.” He declared that 
unless the Government takes steps to ease 
the financing problems of small business, 
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“competition will be eliminated in the next 
5 to 10 years, and we will end up with 1 or 
Possibly 2 large companies in each of the 
Major fields,” 

I will not burden the committee with a 
lot of detail on this point. You are, no 
doubt, better acquainted with the facts than 
am I. Suffice it to point out that only a few 
years ago there were 60 oil refineries in Okla- 

Oma whereas today there are only 16, and 
Only 6 of these are independents; that as a 
result of a process of mergers during the past 
several years, 3 large corporations control 
nearly all of the processing of dairy products 
in this country; and that the only reason 
there is any competition at all in the elec- 
tric-power business is because some publicly 
Owned projects and the rural electric cooper- 
Atives provide that competition to the pri- 
Yate power companies which, however, domi- 
Nate the industry with an 85 percent control. 

The House Small Business Committee re- 
Cently showed that our 500 biggest corpora- 
tions, each with assets of over $100 million, 
Owned 5114 percent of all manufacturing 
Assets in 1952, but had boosted this percent- 
age to 57 percent in 1955. From 1953 to 1955 
7 was a net loss of 19,000 manufacturing 

Companies in the country. If present trends 
Continue, the committee asserted, these 500 

will own all the Nation's factories by 
1978, 

Our largest corporation has an annual 
turnover of business equal to one-sixth 
that of the Federal Government, including 
all our defense expenditures. There is no 
longer the slightest possibility of a new com- 

y gaining access to the automobile busi- 
Ness, Profit rates for General Motors aver- 
age about 30 percent a year, but one can't 
exactly blame General Motors for this be- 
Cause, while this is clearly a monopolistic 
Profit rate, nevertheless, if General Motors 
Slashed prices they d probably run all their 
remaining competition out of business. 

What we can blame is public. policy that 
has permitted the automobile business to 
reach the point of no possible return to 
Conditions of economic freedom or freedom 
Of enterprise. 

The power business is on the way to the 
same situation. It's a long way down that 
Toad. Once monopoly is established in the 
Power business then we will be in for far 
More serious trouble than is the case with 
automobiles. For whoever controls a na- 

power resource controls that na- 
tion's economy absolutely. And history has 
Yet to record any monopoly that did not 
Seek to maintain a scarcity of its product or 
service relative to demand and national 
Need for it. 

The American power companies have 
never proven an exception to this rule. 

All these facts about the present alarming 
decline in economic freedom in the United 
States have got to be considered as we de- 
velop policy with respect to atomic energy. 

Yet, our policy at present Is to wait until 
the power companies get ready to develop 
it before we can have any real progress in 
Peacetime uses of atomic energy. This, de- 
Spite the fact that the American people 
have paid $15 billion of tax money for the 
development of atomic energy and that, be- 
Yond any shadow of doubt, they—the whole 
People—own basic rights to atomic energy 


y- 

The rate of progress of our nuclear power 
Program in the United States has been set 
by the private utility companies. It has 
been too slow a rate either for the Nation's 
Safety or its welfare, or for justice to the 
People who have paid the bill. 

There are only two agencies that can, 
ut present, afford to develop, build, pay for 
and operate atomic powerplants on a com- 
mercially practicable scale. The last figure 
I have seen—and I expect it is too low a one 
by now—is that $60 million is the minimum 
amount of investment required for a com- 
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mercial-scale atomic powerplant. Few com- 
panies indeed—and no small ones—can af- 
ford that kind of venture. Even the big 
power companies say that no one of them 
can doit. They ask substantial Government 
subsidy, They ask that the Utility Holding 
Company Act be amended to allow several 
of them to go together in building and 
owning atomic power. They insist that 
Uncle Sam foot the greater part of the insur- 
ance bill. 

Among the Jarge corporations of the coun- 
try, there are a handful which have had the 
tremendous advantage of participating with 
the Government in its atomic energy proj- 
ects. Add to this the fact that the compul- 
sory licensing provisions of the original Mc- 


Mahon Atomic Energy Act were amended out 


of it in 1954 so that now private exclusive 
patents can be taken even on basic processes 
connected with atomic power development. 
Personally, I don't believe any special interest 
should be able to patent the energy of the 
sun, 

Thus, it is clear that If present AEC policies 
are continued and if Congress does not take 
remedial action, then the best we can expect 
is that sometime, someday, we will begin to 
get atomic power from one or more of a 
mere handful of the mightiest corporations 
in the country. And they will conrtol and 
own both the know-how and the patent 
rights which will be the keys to participa- 
tion in this new and revolutionary industry. 

Aside from these few companies—or a com- 
bination of them— the only agency capable 
of pioneering the construction and opera- 
tion of commercial-scale atomic powerplants 
is the Federal Government. If the Govern- 
ment does it, its findings, processes, know- 
how, patentable discoveries will be available 
on equal terms to all American business, 
large and small, corporate and cooperative, 
private and public. Under such circum- 
stances, we could hope for rapid development 
of practical uses of atomic energy. Atomic 
power could become the means of revitaliz- 
ing and rejuvenating our economic system. 
True costs of developing atomic power would 
be known for sure, by experience. They 
would not have to be guessed at. This may 
be very important In the future. The grip 
of monopoly would be loosened, maybe 
broken. There would be a chance for new 
companies to arise. 

Power short areas of the country would be 
power short no longer. No more would the 
decentralization of industry be hampered 
by the need to locate in areas adjacent to 
natural sources of power. But, you gentle- 
men know far better than I the possibilities 
that exist if once atomic power can be pro- 
duced at economically feasible costs. The 
big thing that has to be found out—and that 
can only be found out by practical operation 
of large scale plants—tis exactly how atomic 
power can be so produced. 

These are the basic reasons why passage 
of the Gore-Holifield billi—or at least a mea- 
sure including its basic features—is, in my 
opinion, the most important single duty of 
the present Congress. 

It may be observed that all the reactors 
provided for by the Gore-Holifield bill would 
not supply anywhere near AEC’s own need 
for electric power, which at last reports was, 
I believe, about 13 percent of total national 
consumption. Hence, all the gains I am 
pleading for could be had without AEC 
actually selling a single kilowatt. 

I have an additional reason for believing 
as I do. If we really want to maintain eco- 
nomic freedom; if we really want a true 
people's capitalism"; if we want to have 
& minimum of governmental controls and 
regulations; if we also want to overcome the 
stultifying influences of monopoly, there is 
& very constructive way to accomplish all 
these objectives. That way is to have a 
portion—and it need not be such a very big 
portion either—of various industries owned, 
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capitalized, and effectively controlled by the 
users of their services and the customers 
for their products. Wherever a part of an 
industry is owned and controlled by the same 
people who buy its products or use its serv- 
ices, you have a built-in yardstick of eco- 
nomic pricing, quality of service, and, above 
all, adequacy of production. The people’ 
who own a business that serves their own 
needs must pay all costs of operation, in- 
cluding all taxes, of course. But they won't 
seek to profiteer at their own expense, nor 
to provide themselves with inadequate serv- 
ice or poor quality products. 

Hence, the competitive Impact of coopera- 
tive business—for that is obviously what I'm 
talking about—is beneficial to everyone— 
even to their competitors. The mere fact 
that cooperatives, for example, carry on be- 
tween 1 percent and 2 percent of various 
phases of the Nation's oil business led the 
president of an independent refinery asso- 
clation to remark, not long ago, that the 
major oil companies should be very grateful 
that the cooperatives are in their industry, 
since their very presence there proves that 
a degree of competition can still exist. And 
the presence of rural electric cooperatives 
in the field has caused rates charged rural 
consumers to decline as much as 50 percent 
from what they were before this consumer- 
owned competition was established by our 
farmers. 

Naturally, therefore, I am deeply con- 
cerned that the rural electric cooperatives, 
which have contributed in such outstanding 
fashion to the and welfare of our 
country, should take their full rightful place 
in atomic-power development. I know that 
three cooperatives are now in preparatory 
stages of acquiring atomic-power plants. I 
hope and pray that they will turn out suc- 
cessfully and that they will prove economi- 
cally practicable. But I confess I would feel 
a whole lot better about the outlook if the 
basic job which should have been done long 
since by AEC and which the Gore-Holifield 
bill would require it to do, had been done. 
I would feel a lot better if we had essential 
facts and data at hand from actual experi- 
ence in building and operating full-scale 
atomic-power plants in the general public 
interest and with a view to national deyel- 
opment and welfare. 

The logical conclusion to the long and 
very expensive process of atomic-energy de- 
velopment which we, as a nation, have gone 
through Is to bring atomic energy into prac- 
tical use. The construction and operation 
by the Government of admittedly very ex- 
pensive prototype reactors and powerplants 
in the only way to bring research and de- 
velopment to that logical conclusion. This 
is a job for the AEC—or, if it won't act—for 
some other public agency created by the 
Congress which will. e- 

Let's finish the job. The firm base for 
broad development of atomic power in a 
free economic system has not yet been built, 
It won't be until we put the Nation's prog- 
ress and welfare ahead of all special interests 
whatsoever. The Gore-Holifield bill pro- 
poses to do exactly that. It proposes 
to put the only logical keystone into the 
arch of atomic energy research and develop- 
ment. If that keystone is put in place, it 
will be no substitute for corporate and co- 
operative development, but rather the one 
sure way to bring about development by 
private corporate enterprise, private coop- 
erative enterprise, and public bodies. In 
fact, I strongly suspect that much of the 
recent publicity about atomic-power proj- 
ects in 1 or 2 areas of the country has been 
prompted by the mere discussion of the 
Gore-Holifield bill. If so, actual passage of 
the bill would, without doubt, have many 
times this same beneficial effect. 


We live at one of the great turning points 
in history. No small consideration should 
determine our actions at such a time, 
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Atomic energy can be the death of man. 
It can be the death of economic freedom in 
America. But, if our policies are based on 
justice to all the people and to all parts of 
our economy, if our policies seek only the 
general welfare of our Nation and the relief 
of burdens throughout the world—then the 
eatomic age can be one of greater hope, 
greater justice, and more enduring peace 
than past ages have dared to dream of. 


Latins Feel the United States Is 
Neglecting Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by Mr. Edward Tom- 
linson. This article, which appeared in 
the Miami Herald on Sunday, February 
24, 1957, points out that we are in danger 
of overlooking the importance of our 
Western Hemisphere neighbors to our 
foreign policy. 

The Latin American countries are 
vitally important to the United States. 
Their cooperation, in political, economic, 
and military affairs, is far too impor- 
tant to be taken for granted. Mr. Tom- 
Unson's article follows: 


Latins FEEL Unirep States Is NEGLECTING 
THEM 


Wasuincton.—There is smoldering impa- 
tience among our Latin American neighbors 
over what many of them feel is official Wash- 
ington's indifference toward Western Hemi- 
sphere relations, or at least a lack of top- 
flight attention to inter-American problems. 

Whether justified or not, they watch with 
no little envy what one outstanding South 
American publisher calls, the procession of 
European political bigwigs and neutralist, 
not to say anti-Western, potentates from 
Asia and the Middle East that marches on 
the North American capital to receive red- 
carpet treatment and the preoccupation of 
United States leaders with Old World affairs.” 

Latin American diplomats point out that 
the State Department has been without an 
Assistant Secretary of State for inter-Amer- 
ican affairs ever since last summer, when 
Henry Holland resigned. According to some 
Latin observers, even when there has been a 
permanent Secretary for that Department, 
he was often left to grapple alone with the 
problems of the 20 southern republics. 

As our critics down south see it, top officials 
in our Nation’s Capitol take time out to 
bother with hemisphere matters, only when 
a real emergency arises, say the Communist 
penetration of Guatemala, or upon occasion 
to join in some good-will gesture, such as the 
meeting of presidents in Panama in July of 
last year. This is not literally true, of course, 
but many responsible Latins profess to be- 
lleve it. 

There is no general criticism of the ability 
of our professional diplomats, or the efforts 
of both those in the Department and others 
who represent us in the various capitals, to 
fron out the difficulties and keep relations on 
an even keel, Thanks largely to them, there 
are no dangerous issues confronting us in 
this fleld at the moment. = 

Whatever we may think about ft, our 
neighbors cannot understand why friendly, 
free nations as big, rich, and populous as 
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Mexico or Brazil, Venezuela or Chile, should 
not receive at least as much high official as 
well as public attention as the tiny, one-man 
kingdoms and principalities of Africa and the 
Middle East. For that matter, many of our 
own people feel the same way. 

Some of our ablest and most experienced 
Foreign Service men admit that while we are 
in no immediate danger of losing Latin 
American cooperation, we can no longer af- 
ford for them to feel that we take their 
goodwill and friendship for granted. We 
have too much at stake in the 20 republics. 

We have more investments in them than 
in all other parts of the world put together, 
Canada excepted. We need and must get 
from them, both in peacetime and in war, 
many key raw materials. 

In World War II, 75 percent of all the 
food products we imported—such as coffee, 
sugar, meats, and vegetable olls—came from 
the other Americas. They supplied 40 per- 
cent of the strategic minerals and metals 
necessary to supply our factories and 
foundries. 

Today 34 of the critical raw materials we 
are stockpiling against another international 
emergency come from these sources. Stra- 
tegically they are the last bulwark of our de- 
fenses, when all others fail. 

Never before has competition for their 
commerce and economic resources been so 
great. Not only the Western European na- 
tions and Japan, but both Communist Rus- 
sia and China are busy day and night ne- 
gotiating trade agreements and building 
markets below the border. 

Communist agents and propagandists are 
spending enormous sums of money to build 
up anti-United States feeling among labor 
uniens, and to inflame students, small time 
politicians and particularly the extreme na- 
tionalists against us. They spare no effort 
to discredit United States investments and 
industrial enterprises from Mexico to Argen- 
tina. Both the Reds and the nationalists 
harp on what they call Yankee neglect of 
Latin America. 

No matter who the assistant secretary of 
state may be, or how able, he still is only an 
assistant. No matter how skilled our am- 
bagsadors in the different countries, they 
still are only representatives of Washington. 
The Latins want to feel that the head men In 
gur Government also have Western Hemis- 
phere problems very much on their minds. 
It is not only human for them to feel this 
way, but it is vital to us. 


A Promised Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Anchor- 
age (Alaska) Daily Times of January 
9, 1957. 

At a time when the future of the home- 
less people of Hungary is bleak and fore- 
boding and ways are being sought to 
extend a helping hand to them, I believe 
the suggestions set forth in the editorial 
may represent a means whereby life may 
be started anew for these deserving 
persons: 

OPPORTUNITY MISSED 

Alaska fs missing a precious opportunity to 

increase its population. 


February 28 


The Federal Government is looking for 4 
place for permanent settlement of thousands 
of refugees from Hungary. There is no 
known consideration being given the pos- 
sibility of locating them in Alaska. 

One of the greatest needs of the Territory 
is more people, There are opportunities here 
for new developments. The land and re- 
sources are capable of supporting millions 
but there are only 209,000 persons here. 

Among the refugees are men and women 
skilled in, all types of enterprise. Popula- 
tions of entire communities in Hungary have 
been brought to the United States. They 
are not all industrial workers, although there 
may be a preponderance of them. There are 
craftsmen with special skills, professional 
people, farmers, and all the others who make 
a community. 

From those thousands of refugees it ap- 
pears reasonable to assume that several 
hundred could be selected for location in 
Alaska to develop the land and resources. 

Several plans for settlement projects are 
known to have been drawn during the last 
10 years. At least two of them looked to- 
ward the development of farming on the 
Kenai Peninsula. 

A project of that sort could be made feas- 
ible for the réfugees and of benefit to the 
Territory by proper planning. 

The plan must include provisions for pro- 
tecting and improving the economic status of 
farmers already here, as well as affording 
the refugees an opportunity to become stable 
and happy residents of the Territory. z 

These provisions must look into market- 
ing facilities for farm products. Expansion 
and improvements in them are needed in 
order to lengthen the marketing seasons and 
widen the markets. All farmers would 
benefit from such developments. 

The Kenai Peninsula is only one of several 
places where land, climate, and marketing 
conditions make a settlement project appear 
feasible. 

A study by the Alaska Agricultural Experl- 
ment Station shows that Kenai development 
is not faring well. Fifty-nine percent of the 
land which has been patented or entered for 
homesteads was unoccupied or abandoned in 
1955. Another 31 percent of it was being 
used solely for rural residences. On only 
10 percent of this land were the owners 
farming or planning to farm. 

Interest in farming was reported to be on 
the wane. In 1950 there were 80 homestead- 
ers planning to farm. In 1955 only 27 of 
them were still interested. Out of 851 home- 
steads only 38 are being farmed on a full oF 
part-time basis. 

The reasons for the lethargy in Kenai farm- 
ing point up the feasibility of a settlement 
project for refugees, 

The experiment station report concluded 
that this generation is unwilling to undergo 
the pioneering hardships that their fore- 
fathers did. The report said: 

“Today's homesteader leaves a highly 
mechanized, highly regimented social struc- 
ture for semi-isolation in Alaska’s wilds. A 
few settlers successfully make this transi- 
tion—successful to the extent that they may 
depend largely on their own land for food. 

“Many homestead familtes are considered 
ill-housed, ill-clothed, and rather backward 
members of their communities. Their neigh- 
bors usually take for granted stateside stand- 
ards of housing, clothing, and services. 

“It is generally not appreciated that sur- 
faced highways, daily air and truck service. 
rural electrification, modern schools and 
many other niceties of modern farm com- 
munities are not compatible with homestead- 
ing. 

“New farms fostered by current homestead 
legislation cannot afford these expensive 
services, yet without them, people-can no 
longer be persuaded to live on the land. The. 
burden of all these services cannot be borne 
by nonproductive land. Thus, for at least a 
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generation, these services must be provided 
trom other sources. 

“Failing in this, land will not be utilized 
because early utilization demands too much 
family sacrifice.” 

The refugees could be expected to place a 
different evaluation on the opportunities for 
land ownership and development. Coming 
from a strife-torn country where they never 
heard of rural electrification and many of 
the other refinements of life in America, they 
might be undeterred by the hardships that 
So with homesteading. 

What looks difficult and forbidding to the 
Modern generation of Americans might be 
viewed as the promised land” to the ref- 
Ugees. 


The Challenge of Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, I 
include an address recently delivered by 
Our colleague from Florida, the Honor- 
able WIL IAM C. Cramer, to the gradu- 
ating class of Tampa University, and an 
editorial from the Tampa Morning 
Tribune of February 9, 1957, compli- 
Menting Mr. Cramer on his speech: 

THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 
(Address by Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, of 

Florida, before the graduating class, Tampa 

University, February 7, 1957) 

Iam highly honored and privileged to have 
this opportunity to address this group of 
Promising young Americans who are looking 
forward to—and I am sure will be willing to 
accept—the challenge of tomorrow. You are 
to be congratulated for haying spent many 
tedious and trying hours in preparing your- 
Selves for more productive future lives 
through higher education. You have sur- 
Mounted one of the important hurdles of 
life and are today being justly rewarded by 
receiving these degrees. 

The community should be proud of the 
ability and tenacity which each of you has 
displayed in order to merit your degrees. 
You likewise, of course, are justifiably proud 
of your present successes, and I share with 
you in that pride and wholeheartedly com- 
“pliment you. 

It is fortunate that you have so equipped 
yourselves, for you have before you as young 
men and women, in my opinion, the greatest 
challenge of the ages. Our world today, of 
which the United States is a fulcrum point, 
is developing technologically, economically 
and spiritually with giant strides. The 
longer the stride over the shorter period be- 
ing made today in the fields of sclence, medi- 
cine, the betterment of international rela- 
tions, and industry, just as examples, indi- 
Cates first how well the present generation 
has accepted their challenge and indicates 
further how greater the challenge will be 
to you. 

What are some of these challenges? In 
the field of science and chemistry, you, the 
youth of today, will probably conquer space 
and answer the mysteries of outer space; you 
will be developing new and unheard of 
Peaceful uses for nuclear and atomic energy. 
You will be thus accepting the challenge 
bequeathed to you by many of today's lead- 
ers. President Eisenhower has spoken to 
the world through the United Nations urg- 
ing other free nations to join with us in the 
common goal of harnessing this newly dis- 
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covered energy which, when fully developed, 
undoubtedly will mean better lives for all, 
Your Government last year appropriated 
$400 million for research in this field. 

The doctors haying answered the chal- 
lenge already in our time presented by in- 
fantile paralysis, must now accept the chal- 
lenge presented by the number one killer, 
heart trouble, and the second killer, cancer, 
and through research you will be partici- 
pating in this challenge and the span of 
Ute through your efforts will be increasing 
even in greater measure than the some 20- 
year increase over the last 50 years of effort. 

Yes, even military strategists, who we all 
pray some day wiil be needed only to police 
the peaceful nations of the world, at present 
and for a lengthy foreseeable future must 
accept the challenge of keeping America pre- 
pared and in the forefront in the develop- 
ment of war materiel. Recent experience 
has shown that we must deal from a position 
of greatest strength in order that our ulti- 
mate goal of world peace might be gained, 
and that the continuing threat of Commu- 
nist aggression and oppression might be suc- 
cessfully met. The challenge of today and 
tomorrow in the field of military prepared- 
ness is the greatest in our history. This ls a 
period of transition—transition to jet air- 
craft, intercontinental missiles, nuclear- 
powered ships, higher power through more 
effective rockets of every description, re- 
deployment of troops and qeupiment to 
conform to this transition. Fifty-nine per- 
cent of this year’s recommended budget of 
$71.8 billion is being spent to meet this chal- 
lenge and that of national security. Your 
further challenge will be to see that these 
fabulous sums spent today for this purpose 
will not have been spent in vain and that 
this great strength shall be used by you as 
future leaders in the quest for permanent 
world peace. 

The challenge to the ministers, the priests, 
the rabbis, is to keep all in this rapidly 
changing world of today in proper perspec- 
tive; to keep us ever mindful when we are 
tempted to be preoccupied with such fast- 
moving events, that we must never become 
so self-centered as a result of our own accom- 
plished miracles, that we forget that all of 
this springs from the fountainhead of 
Almighty God. To teach us further that if 
all of this is to mean anything, if our con- 
tribution is to be worthwhile in the short 
span of life given us, then our ultimate effort 
should be directed toward the permanent 
and peaceful brotherhood of mankind. 

To the statesmen, to those of you who will 
participate, and I hope that each and every 
one of you will in some way, in what I believe 
to be one of the noblest professions, that of 
government, these swiftly moving events 
offer one of the greatest of all challenges. 
Ultimately the goal must be an orderly, 
lawful society where the rights of all are re- 
spected, where the duties of the collective 
republican form of government are fulfilled 
with the least individual coercion. You, as 
Americans, must be ever appreciative of the 
fact that you in your own right do the gov- 
erning in our representative form of gov- 
ernment where you choose your own leaders. 
It has often correctly been stated that bad 
government results from good people failing 
to participate. 

Of course, the challenge is great in every 
other field, but I mention last but not least, 
the responsibility in the future of the edu- 
cator whose job it is to make certain that the 
young men and women of all this Nation 
and the world seek out the truth, foresight, 
perseverance and training to make them, as 
yourselves, the future leaders in these fields; 
to equip you fully to be capable of accepting 
this challenge. This is the greatest chal- 
lenge of the ages. 

More and more in my short public life, 
particularly as a representative in the high- 
est legislative tribunal in the world, the 
United States Congress, I realize how great 
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are our responsibilities, not only to ourselves 
as American citizens, but to the world. Un- 
questionably, our Nation is in a dominant 
position, more so than probably at any other 
time in history. We are cast in the role of 
world leadership. I was taught in law school ` 
that every right which we enjoy under our 
legal scheme of things has a correlative duty. 
Likewise, when applied on a broader scale, 
our position of world leadership vests us with 
tremendous responsibilities. There is no 
doubt in my mind but that the inspirations 
gained by the people of Hungary, who learned 
of and know the freedoms we enjoy in this 
country, became the torch that lit one of the 
national reyolts against communistic ty- 
ranny. The United States, and the freedom 
that its people enjoy, as exemplified by the 
torch held on high by the Statue of Liberty 
and seen by all who seek to gain admission 
to this Nation, is the light that gives hope in 
the hearts of the Communist-dominated peo- 
ples of the world and other freedom loving 
nations seeking selfdetermination. It is the 
hope of those, who like ourselves, seek the 
security of permanent peace, it is the hope 
of those who suffer in poverty and ill health, 
those who live in antiquity and discomfort. 
It is our responsibility to see that this torch 
of hope continues to burn ever bright. 

In the position of world leadership, I be- 
lieve the moral fiber of our country has 
stiffened in recent years and that America 
has found new courage and strength. Our 
country today is accepting its challenge, not 
only in the field of military preparedness in 
order that we might perform on the stage 
of world politics in a position of greatest 
strength, but we have also gained new moral 
stature throughout the world. Recent pro- 
nouncements from the executive and legis- 
lative bodies clearly pronounce to the world 
that we intend to deal firmly with those who 
refuse to abide by law and rightness. Doing 
so, in the hope of strengthening the United 
Nations is the greatest hope for the accom- 
plishment of our ultimate goal. One of the 
most gratifying votes I have had the privilege 
of casting was that of confirming President 
Eisenhower's position on Formosa, stating to 
the world, as well as to Red China, that 
should that nation violate the territorial in- 
tegrity of Nationalist China, that our answer 
would be swift and certain. 

In that same year, the Congress of the 
United States, as representative of all the 
American people, took a significant stand 
on a sound moral basis condemning coloni- 
alism throughout the world. Already this 
session, the President's Mideast doctrine has 
cleared the House and undoubtedly will pass 
the Senate. This doctrine acknowledges 
fully the responsibility of this Nation, calling 
initially for $200 million in economic aid to 
the nations in this area needing such aid, 
and military aid to fill the power vacuum 
before the Communists do so. At the same 
time, the President, and now the House of 
Representatives, has importuned the United 
Nations with the full power of our country 
behind it to settle this dispute on a fair and 
honorable basis. Dealing from this position, 
with a sound moral foundation, with ade- 
quate preparedness, and dealing firmly, the 
goal as announced by our President in his 
inaugural address, it is our prayer, can be 
achieved; that goal is “the building of a 
peace with justice in a world where moral law 
prevails:”, Thus the leaders of today are 
accepting the challenge. Your challenge of 
tomorrow will be even greater, This effort 
today will be history tomorrow. Tomorrow's 
history rests with you. Tomorrow’s history 
is your challenge. 

Just the few matters touched upon indi- 
cating the responsibilities of your govern- 
ment today I hope will be convincing proof 
that in future years it is essential, in that 
you are the leaders of the future, that you 
participate to the fullest extent in govern- 
ment, which is the medium through which 
history is made, Government work, elec- 
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tive, professional, or appointive, is noble 
work. The challenge is ever increasing as 
government becomes more complex and be- 
gins to accept greater responsibilities. Your 
government affects your everyday lives and 
under our system of representative govern- 
ment, by participating you can influence 
the effect that it has. What greater power 
over a person could an agency have than to 
determine whether you should be subject to 
service and sacrifice in time of war? What 
greater influence over a man's labors—over 
your labors, could there be than to oversee 
the negotiations of your working conditions 
with management—to deduct from your pay- 
roll taxes for the conduct of your govern- 
ment, social security for your future retire- 
ment? What greater control of your com- 
forts of life than to supervise and license all 
public utilities and communications, to be 
responsible for the provision of adequate 
transportation facilities? These are just a 
few examples, but I believe just these few 
examples indicate the importance of your 
participation in the noble profession of 
government. 

There are just a few thoughts concerning 
this profession and its fundamental philoso- 
phy that I would like to leave with you. I 
believe it essential that every American de- 
velop and cling to certain basic concepts, 
certain truths, that to me are self-evident in 
this field. Conviction with regard to these 
general concepts as expressed through your 
participation in working for those who will 
represent your beliefs is an essential element 
of our form of government. The expression 
of your conviction through your work is one 
of your greatest challenges. What are some 
of these convictions—these truths—that I 
believe to be self-evident? 

The first, I believe, is that those who are 
governed best are those who are governed 
least. We must accept our responsibilities 
on the local level for solving the problems 
that are not specifically delegated to the 
Federal Government under our Constitution. 

We must reverse the trend most markedly 
developed in the last quarter century of 
looking expectantly to Washington for a so- 
lution to all of our problems. Obviously, 
carrying such an approach to its logical ex- 
treme will result in a concentration of power 
in one place, with a possible domination of 
one person, and eventually a socialistic state. 

In connection with this, we must realize 
that the assumption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of jurisdiction over any program and 
the providing of Federal money to facili- 
tate it, means at least to some degree, Federal 
control and if in the hands of wrong per- 
sons, could mean Federal dictation. There 
is, in my opinion, a very real threat being 
offered to these aforementioned concepts 
in Washington today. Perhaps the most 
concrete example is the proposal for Fed- 
eral aid to education. We all want ade- 
quate schools but this has traditionally been 
accepted as a local responsibility. 

I am firmly convinced that one of the 
major bulwarks guaranteeing future repre- 
sentative government is a diversity of teach- 
ings found best suited to serve not only 
the national but the local purpose, a finding 
which is presently determined in each local- 
ity. There should never be an opportunity 
presented for the Federal Government to 
control the teachings in our schools or the 
policies with respect to school operations. 
Although the President and I seem to dis- 
agree with respect to the wisdom of the 
school aid program, we do agree in the 
broader generality which he stated in his 
State-of-the-Union message in referring to 
his general concept of government: “May 
we know wunity—without conformity.” 
From a practical standpoint, tax money to 
support such a program comes from us on 
a local level and by the time it is returned 
from Washington it has been depleted by 
some 30 percent for administrative costs 
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alone. This is one example of where we 
must accept the challenge on local respon- 
sibility. Falling to accept it undoubtedly 
will leave a void into which the Federal 
Government will asert itself and in so doing, 
will to some extent infringe upon our rights 
and privileges to control our local educa- 
tional policies. I cite these concepts and the 
challenge offered by the effort to adhere to 
them in that I believe the trend towards 
the bigness of government in Washington 
and the accumulation therein of responsi- 
bility that has traditionally been State and 
local, has developed to alarming proportions 
of recent years and the necessity for revers- 
ing this trend is, in my opinion, the most 
imminent danger and the greatest challenge. 

Though I do not intend to labor at length 
on these fundamental concepts, I would just 
like to cite 1 or 2 additional fundamental 
beliefs to which we must all adhere if we 
are to preserve the most successful form of 
government in the history of the world. We 
must at all times encourage the development 
of and curb encroachments on, our free en- 
terprise competitive system, which, of course, 
is inimic to socialistic regimentation. 
Struggles concerning this are going on con- 
stantly in Washington today. Efforts are 
being made to get the Government out of 
businesses that can better be handled by 
private enterprise, particularly in the De- 
fense Department. The great struggle over 
the question of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment or private enterprise should develop 
the great hydroelectric powerplants of the 
Nation continues unabated. These prob- 
lems undoubtedly will be with you in the 
future. 

The recognition of fiscal responsibility is 
essential in your Government as well as in 
private enterprise, as in the operation of 
your home. We should spend what we can 
afford to spend. We should operate on a 
balanced budget basis. We should accept 
the responsibilities of this generation to pay 
off our $269 billion indebtedness, that costs 
us $4 million dally in interest alone. 

We must not solve emergency problems 
with permanent measures, but must recog- 
nize that such measures are temporary. 
They are only expedients at best, and, there- 
fore, as soon as possible, we should relieve 
the American people of these emergency bur- 
dens. Some of these burdens have been re- 
lieved. Those imposed in time of war, such 
as price and rent controls, have been relieved. 
Others remain, such as excise taxes. 
the real risk involved is that in the heat of 
@ passing emergency, such as the present 
critical school shortage, we pass legislation 
of a permanent nature with which posterity 
will be saddled. 

To sum up, and again to quote our Presi- 
dent: “When dealing with peoples’ problems, 
be human, be liberal. When dealing with 
their money, be conservative.” 

This is the challenge of tomorrow—this 
is the challenge of the ages. You will be 
called upon to meet this challenge. The 
manner in which you do this will constitute 
your legacy to posterity—to your children. 
You have, through your college education, 
better equipped yourselves to meet this 
challenge. I wish you every successs and 
may your lives, each and every one, be happy 
and purposeful. 


From the Tampa Tribune of February 9, 
1957] . 
STRAIGHT TALK From MR. CRAMER 

Too many Southerners who shout about 
States’ rights talk out of both sides of their 
mouths, as Goy. Marvin Griffin did in a re- 
cent message to the Georgia Legislature. In 
one breath he damned Federal intrusion 
upon State authority. In the next breath 
he boasted that Georgla led the Southeast 
in the amount of Federal aid funds obtained 
“in benefits for our people.” r 


But- 
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It is absurdiy inconsistent to wave a 
States’ rights banner with one hand and 
rattle a tin cup in Washington with the 
other. If the Federal Government takes over 
a State’s financial responsibilities, it 1s 
inevitably going to take over more of that 
State's governmental powers. 

This inconsistency of position has been 
particularly noticeable in the controversy 
over Federal aid to schools. Many Southern 
Congressmen apparently oppose a school 
building handout only if a desegregation 
string is specifically tied to it. Otherwise 
they'd vote for this new surrender of re- 
sponsibility to Washington and brag to the 
voters back home how much Federal money 
they were bringing to the State. 

We're happy to see that Congressman 
Cramer, of the Tampa district, is not one 
of these. 

In his talk to the University of Tampa 
graduating class, Mr. Cramer pointed directly 
to the principle involved. 

“We must accept our responsibilities on 
the local level for solving problems that are 
not specifically delegated to the Federal GOY- 
ernment under our Constitution,” he said. 
“We all want adequate schools but this tra- 
ditionally has been accepted as a local re- 
sponsibility. * * * It is time we reversed the 
trend of a last quarter century of looking 
expectantly to Washington for the solution 
of our problems.“ 

And he pointed to a fundamental fact 80 
often forgotten by voters and concealed bY 
politicians: Federal aid is not free“ money. 
It comes right out of the pockets of local tax- 
payers—with the difference that a large part 
of {t melts away in Federal administrative 
costs before it returns to the people from 
which it was collected. 

The present special Federal aid to com- 
munities which, like Tampa, bear an ab- 
normal school burden because of the pres- 
ence of military installations can be justi- 
fied. Here the Federal Government is help- 
ing meet a federally created problem. 

But there certainly is no justification for 
the Federal Government to hand out money 
to meet normal public school needs which 
ought to be paid for from State and local 
taxes. Federal controls will follow this aid a5 
surely as bills follow Christmas. 

We commend to other Congressmen the 
stand taken by Congressman Cramer, This 
is the kind of States’ right talk which is good 
tor both the South and the Nation. 


Altoona, Pa., Now Has 3,600 More Per- 
sons Employed in New Jobs, Thanks to 
the Altoona Industrial Development 
Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the February 20, 
1957 issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 
tells the story of the accomplishments of 
the Altoona Enterprises, Inc., in securing 
11 new industries with 3,600 new jobs 
which represents a boost in Altoona’s an- 
nual payroll by $12 million, 

The Altoona plan which has attracted 
the attention of thousands of industrial 
groups from all over the United States 
brought to Altoona the following manu- 
facturing plants: Butterick Co., Inc.; Na- 
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tional United States Radiator Co., Inc.: 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc.; Butcher & Hart 
Manufacturing Co.; Altoona Shoe Co.: 
Sydney Chairs, of Pennsylvania; Penn- 
Sylvania Shoe Co.; Veeder-Root, Inc.; 
Stanley Electric Manufacturing Co.; Syl- 
Vania Electric Co.; and Cross Keys Man- 
Ufacturing Co. All of these industries 
have found Altoona an ideal place for 
eir manufacturing efforts and recog- 
nized the great desire on the part of 
Altoona residents to build for the com- 
Munity a stronger economy, thus: pro- 
one jobs for the surplus labor in that 
rea. 


It has been a pleasure as representative 
in Congress from the 20th District of 
Sylvania to work in close harmony 
With officials of the Altoona Enterprises, 
Inc., and to join them in taking pardon- 
able pride in this collective effort that 
has been made to build a bigger and bet- 
ter Altoona, Pa. 
The editorial follows: 
Is Jon WELL DONE 

Altoona now has 3,600 more persons em- 
Ployed in new jobs, thanks to the Altoona 
industrial development fund, through their 
effort in the past 6 years, and more jobs 
are on the way as announcement will soon 

made of new*industries being located in 
area. 

Altoona Enterprises, Inc., Jobs for Joes, the 
Committee of 100 and the Altoona Chamber 
©f Commerce are responsible for Altoona’s 
job growth and the contributions of most 
loyal citizens have brought about the city's 
industrial expansion. 

In every section of the State Altoona’s 
achievement, in procuring new industry, is 

y lauded and what Altoona, through 
its enterprising citizens, has accomplished 
is praised 


Altoonans are more and more appreciating 

the Altoona Enterprises, Inc., whose mem- 

have been too busy getting new plants 

and possibly neglecting the eduaction of 

every citizen in the program. Now that. re- 

Sults are plainly shown and new jobs cre- 

ated, citizens are climbing aboard the band- 
m. 

Of course, there are some growlers about 

Industry, but the only complaints come from 


Some known grouches, and some Jobless,’ 


und from organizations that collect dues but 
ve never contributed any money nor have 
they offered their services. 

The Altoona Chamber of Commerce has 
Just issued a brochure that pictures most 
emphatically Altoona’s success as regards the 

dustrial fund and the achievement through 
Money contributed by Altoona citizens. 
Eleven new industries to date is the record. 
These firms employ 3,600 people and more 
than 70 percent of the employees are men. 
The Altoona payroll has been boosted by 
$12,000,000 annually, That performance 
needs no defending. It speaks for itself. 
It should silence the grossly uninformed 
complainers. 

The brochure tells how all the contribu- 
tions were used. Since 1959, contributions 
amounted to $813,325 with an earned inter- 
est of $34,000, bringing the available indus- 
try fund up to $847,325. To this can be 
added the 8184. 000 held in second mortgage 
bond sales. Necessary expenditures over 
the 6-year period were $260,000 for land pur- 
Chases, $22,000 for advertising and $62,000 
for administrative work. 

The industrial fund today has $469,000 

Vested in 5 new industrial plants, and this 
zum is being paid back in rentals. 

“With your support Altoona will continue 
to grow“ is the statement contained in the 
brochure. It's a fact that Altoonans have 
come to realize, but it requires the full coop- 
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eration of every citizen, which is most cer- 
tainly deserved. 

The Altoona industrial progress is sup- 
ported by pictures of the new plants and no 
one can refute such evidence. Altoona has 
put contributed money to work and has 
achieved a fine success. 

Perhaps we in Altoona should “talk it up” 
more extensively than has been done in the 
past. Other cities in the State talk favor- 
ably about the Altoona plan. We Altoonans 
should be the most appreciative of the pro- 
gram. The citizens directing the industrial 
expansion deserve, and should receive, the 
greatest praise from the home folks. Con- 
gratulations, committee members, for a job 
accomplished through hard work, diligence, 
and in the true community spirit. 


Nebraska’s Birthday 


g EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow will be Nebraska's 
birthday. It was on March 1, 1867, 90 
years ago, that President Andrew Jack- 
son signed the proclamation making the 
Territory of Nebraska one of the United 
States of America, the 37th in the Union. 
Statehood was thus achieved after the 
first statehood bill had been vetoed by 
the same President. 

Just this month, we have celebrated 
the birth anniversaries of George Wash- 


ington and Abrakam Lincoln. That gave 


us a chance to glance backward through 
the years to see what Nebraska looked 
like during the terms of office of those 
great Presidents. 

During Washington's administration, 
Nebraska was but rolling prairie land, 
cut through by many rivers, populated 
mainly by the Indians. At that time, 
the territory belonged to Spain and 
the Spanish were beginning to press 
their claims in the upper Missouri Basin. 

Long before Lincoln's day, Nebraska 
had become the property of the United 
States as a part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The territory had become settled 
in most of the eastern part. The Oregon 
Trail and the Mormon Trail had crossed 
Nebraska and the dream of a new 
State was in formation. 

According to the Nebraska Blue Book, 
the huge fossil beds and glacia: deposits 
of Nebraska give proof that in past geo- 
logic ages, this region was the bottom 
of an inland sea which was later elevated 
above the water. At one time, a tropical 
climate prevailed and during a later 
period glaciers covered the land. Arche- 
ological explorations have uncovered 
considerable evidence indicating the 
presence of prehistoric man in the State. 

It has been estimated about 40,000 
Indians lived in Nebraska at the time 
of the earliest white settlements. Pre- 
sumably they had migrated to the area 
several hundred years. before the first 
explorers. 

The Spanish are presumed to have 
been the first white men to come to 
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Nebraska. Right now there is a minor 
controversy on that point where Nebras- 
ka and Kansas are both claiming to be 
the last point of the northward pene- 
tration of the Spanish in the summer of 
1541 when the Indians dominated the 
area and bison roamed the prairies by 
the thousands. 

About the year 1700 French trappers 
began to venture up the rivers. By 1739 
they had named the Platte River and 
Area nearly the entire length of the 

Spain, France, and England had all 
claimed the Nebraska region at one time 
or another. In 1803, after establishing 
her rights, France sold the region to the 
United States. 

The famed Lewis and Clarke com- 
manded the first American expedition 
to reach the area in the years 1804—06, 
There followed then the glowing story 
of the courageous pioneers who carved a 
great State out of the prairie wilderness. 

The history of Nebraska built rapidly 
after the first military post was estab- 
lished at Fort Atkinson on the present 
site of the village of Fort Calhoun which 
is few miles north of Omaha. It had a 
population of over 1,000 people and was 
the location of the first school, library, 
brickyard, sawmill, grist mill, and the 
first extensive farming by white men 
within this particular territory. 

Missionaries came early to minister to 
the needs of the Indians. By 1832 cov- 
ered wagons had started the parallel ruts 
across the prairies that later became the 
Oregon Trail, which for the next 40 years 
was the greatest wagon road this world 
has ever seen, Other great trails across 
Nebraska included the Mormon Trail 
from Bellevue or Omaha west to Utah; 
the Denver Trail from the Missouri River 
to Denver, and the Nebraska City cutoff 
up the West Blue to the Platte and on 
to Denver. Thousands of wagons trav- 
eled over these trails each year until the 
construction of the Union Pacific made 
them no longer practical. 

The most rugged frontier conditions 
reigned in Nebraska during those years 
but out of that prairie sod the pioneers 
carved homes. They started to farm and 
villages grew. The heat of summer, the 
blizzard of winter, the marauding In- 
dians, the droughts, the grasshopper 
plagues, the prairie fires never for a mo- 
ment daunted these courageous pioneers 
in their bright vision of a new land they 
could call home under the Government 
of the United States. 

The Nebraska region was a part of 
the Territory of Indiana in 1804. The 
following year it was made a part of the 
Territory of Louisiana with its capital at 
St. Louis. After 1812 it became a part 
of the Territory of Missouri but was de- 
tached in 1821 when Missouri became a 
State. Nebraska then became a part of 
the great unorganized region commonly 
called the Indian Country. 

Nebraska got its name from a river. 
The Indians called the Platte River 
“Nebrathka,”’ meaning “Flat Water.” 
The State claimed title to “Nebraska” 
and the river reverted to the “Platte.” 

The first bill to organize Nebraska Ter- 
ritory came in 1844. The Congress 
turned down the bill. Similar bills failed 
to pass in 1848 and 1853. The fourth 
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effort won success and Nebraska became 
a Territory in 1854 during the adminis- 
tration of President Franklin Pierce. 

The first Governor of Nebraska Terri- 
tory was Francis Burt, of South Carolina, 
Immediately a struggle was started be- 
tween Omaha and Belleyue as to which 
would be the capital. Omaha won. 
Later the capital was moved to Lincoln. 

It was in 1865 that the Union Pacific 
started to build the railroad across the 
State, the rails which revolutionized 
transportation in the area. 

Nebraska had a long, hard fight to 
become a State. With a sharp division 
of interest between free and slave terri- 
tory, many delays were encountered. 
Many residents were opposed to the very 
idea of statehood. 

The Congress passed an enabling act 
April 19, 1864, and on June 2, 1866, an 
election was held to climax the stirring 
controversy. The tabulation showed 
3.938 Nebraskans in favor of statehood 
and 3,838 against. 

The Statehood Act was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Johnson. The veto was overridden, 
and on the following March 1 the State 
of Nebraska was created. 

Succeeding years found more settle- 
ments starting in all parts of the State 
except the sandhills. Pioneers were be- 

to move into the extreme west 
end of the State. New railroads were 
built. Waves of homesteading immi- 
grants came. 

The new homestead law proved a 
major boon, and people came in from 
the many States to the east, most to live 
out their lives in Nebraska. 

They came in various nationalities. 
These individuals blended into the com- 
munities. It was a hardy lot of pioneers 
who grubbed a living from the soil. Dis- 
appointments were many, but these peo- 
ple stayed on and on, raising their fam- 
ilies despite incredible hardships all 
along the frontier. Regardless of pe- 
riods of drought, Nebraska’s pioneer 
farmers faced the future unafraid. 

In the western part of the State, where 
the rainfall is sometimes scant, farmers 
looked at the lazy waters of the Platte 
going by to waste themselves in the sea. 

Men of vision organized irrigation in 
the North Platte Valley. Crops boomed. 
Irrigation spread to other parts of the 
State and is still spreading. It is Nebras- 
ka’s guarantee of crops despite the rain- 
fall which may or may not come. Later 
the same water was put to another task— 
production of electric power. 

Industry got started in Nebraska. 
Many farmers expanded their agricul- 
tural pursuits to include the raising and 
saw a new potential. Now millions of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep annually go to 
market. Stockmen looked at the green 
grass which covers the sandhills and 
saw a new potiential. Now millions of 
cattle graze those hills. 

Nebraska boasts of having the finest 
steaks in the world. Every automobile 
license issued in Nebraska proudly pro- 
claims it “the Beef State.” 

During the wars in which the United 
States was engaged Nebraska’s young 
men and women served notably. Thou- 
sands of our servicemen have died for 
their country on the field of battle. Al- 
ways we have tried to hold our flag high 
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among those of the other great States. 

Nebraska has grown up and tomorrow 
we will be 90 years young. In June 
Omaha is going to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of its incorporation. Mayor 
John Rosenblatt and Goy. Victor Ander- 
son have invited President Eisenhower to 
be the principal speaker at the jubilee. 
Other cities and towns across the State 
are celebrating other anniversaries this 
year. 

We have in Nebraska a people of -cour- 
age and ambition who seek to be good 
Nebraskans and good Americans. 

A portrayal of the State is contained 
in this description of the great seal of 
Nebraska, adopted by the legislature in 
1867: 


The eastern part of the circle to be repre- 
sented by a steamboat ascending the Mis- 
souri River; the mechanic arts to be repre- 
sented by a smith with hammer and an- 
vil; in the foreground, agriculture to be rep- 
resented by a settler's cabin, sheaves of 
wheat and stalks of growing corn; in the 
background a train of cars heading toward 
the Rocky Mountains, and on the extreme 
west, the Rocky Mountains to be plainly in 
view; around the top of this circle, to be in 
capital letters, the motto “Equality before 
the law.“ and the circle surrounded by the 
words Great seal of the State of Nebraska.“ 


“Equality before the law.“ “honesty 
before men,” and “reverence before God,” 
are the precepts upon which Nebraska 
built and is building. These are the pre- 
cepts which will keep Nebraska great 
and enduring through the years to come. 

For tomorrow's 90th. anniversary, I 
raise my hand in salute to the great State 
of Nebraska. 


~ 


The Dream Imperiled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following thoughtful and eloquent edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Tidings en- 
titled “The Dream Imperiled,” tells us in 
stirring words that the valiant, costly, 
and well-intentioned efforts of these 
United States to make real the dream of 
world peace is being imperiled in spite of 
our contributions because of the lack of 
courage of some and the indifference and 
materialism of other of our allies. 


For those interested in the position of 
the United States in the United Nations, 
I recommend the following sound advice 
and counsel contained in this editorial: 


THE Dream IMPERILED 


“May God give us the courage to preserve 
the basic principles of the American faith 
as we see unmoral diplomacy writing, with 
deceptive phrases, equivocations, and quib- 
bles, the inglorious epitaph of the United 
Nations.” 

These sobering words of David Lawrence 
merit calm reflection in the interval between 
the celebration of the birthdays of Lincoln 
and of Washington. At least on these days of 
grateful remembrance we may extol our char- 
térs of freedom and recall the lights and 
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shadows of the American dream, without 
some fervent one-worlder crudgeling us as 
chauvinists and isolationists. On the days 
we honor the founder and the savior of our 
country, we may be uninhibited lovers of the 
fatherland. 

Let then words of rhetoric recall the splen- 
dor of rights inalienable endowed to man by 
his Creator. There is need in an hour of 
anxiety to know again the simple spirit, to- 
hear again the simple truth that the liberties 
of freemen have a bastion unassailable only 
when moored in the bedrock of divinity- 
For if our freedoms are God-given, no man, 
no state can take them away. Tyrants may 
bludgeon the body but they can never silence 
the soul. 

These are consoling thoughts as we lick 
our wounds in our idealistic escapade into 
the thistled bypaths of collective security. 
There is no disguising the fact that the 
United Nations has failed as an instrument 
for safeguarding the peace, failed because 
of the futile babble of diplomats false to 
the hopes that fill the freedom-loving world- 
The old League, without us, came to disaster 
after 20 years because it refused to meet 
decisively the issue of aggression. The new 
league, with us, fumbles into futility be- 
cause it too is hesitant and afraid. Its 
sole contribution to these days is a set of 
standards which our friends are forced to 
accept, but which our enemies reject with 
derision. 

The parallel in both quests for peace is 
so strikingly similar as to be shocking- 
There are the same pettinesses among 
friends and jealousies among allies, the same 
selfish desire for the mean advantage. There 
are fears for the need of further prepared- 
ness, the freightening specter of the alter- 
native of a world cataclysm, and the rash 
hope in the eventual sweet reasonableness 
of a dishonorable foe. Irresolution will not 
stay the holocaust. Rather it whets the 
appetite for further aggrandisement, and 
any further sellout anywhere makes more 
imminent the new Armageddon. 

We cannot go it alone in the pursuit of 
world peace. We are willing even yet to 
sacrifice our men and our fortune in a sin- 
cere struggle to preserve the hard-won free- 
doms of man. Our Armed Forces are serv- 
ing in 49 foreign nations that peace remain 
as a boon to earth. We are yet prepared 
to scatter billions to light the lamp of hope 
for the world’s destitute and despairing. z 

But our first duty is to look to our own 
safety and preserve the sovereignty of this 
land of sanctuary. To do this we need allles 
who will forever stand resolute with us in 
reciprocal responsibility. There are stirrings 
of economic stress at home to parallel the 
increasing international strain. In the cause 
of freedom we have not found friends pre- 
pared to make sacrifices commensurate with 
our own. Our policy is all the more perplex- 
ing in an abandonment all the more 
bewildering. 


Why the Budget Is So High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
cherished belief that Members of this 
Congress try with might and main to 
cling to their responsibility as Repre- 
sentatives of their constituents in oper- 
ating our Federal establishment with a 
minimum of confusion and inefficiency. 
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I believe, further, that a majority of this 

House shares with me a belief in the 

Statement of Abraham Lincoln that “we 

should do neither more nor less than we 

Save the people reason to believe we 

Would do when they gave us their votes.” 

As a blueprint for following this very 

sound advice, the following editorial by 

Mr. David Lawrence which appeared not 

Only in the Washington Star, but in my 

hometown paper, the Huntington Her- 

ald-Dispatch, of Huntington, W. Va., 

Ought to have an extremely wide distri- 

bution. 

I submit to you that there is a vast 
erence between a father’s responsi- 
bility to his family and the obligation 
of Government to its citizens. On the 

One hand the head of a family earns 

and dispenses his substance to his de- 

Pendency as the individual and collec- 

tive need dictates. On the other hand, 

I strongly submit that Government is 

no more nor less than a steward of the 

Public income. It does not earn, as does 

& family head; rather, it takes directly 

from its constituency and acts only as 

cial middleman in redistributing 
that income for the support of orderly 

Government. 

Since I am certain that other Mem- 
of this House share with me the be- 

lief that Government is simply a stew- 
ard for the general estate, the following 

Comment by Mr. Lawrence may be of 

Some assistance in helping them to as- 

Sess their records of achievement thus 

far in this 85th Congress: 

Way THE Buncrr Is So HicH—Size BLAMED 
ON ConcREss’ COMMITMENTS WHICH, ONCE 
BEGUN, CaN r Be HALTED 

(By David Lawrence) 
Just why is the Federal budget so high? Is 


e becoming New Dealish and a convert to. 


big spending? 
The answer to both questions is that, once 
& commitment is made to a certain line of 
Welfare expenses, the annual outlays grow 
bigger and bigger. Whether President Eisen- 
hower likes It or not, he has to go along with 
the programs which have been initiated un- 
der previous administrations and which It is 
almost impossible for him or any future 
President, politically at least, to abandon. 
That's the real story of what's back of the 
high budget. And the lesson to be learned 
ls never to start any new line of commit- 
ments, such as Federal aid to school con- 
Struction, unless the American people, with 
their eyes wide open, realize that this means 
& constantly increasing expenditures indefi- 
nitely and not merely, as has been repre- 
sented, a temporary plan for “just a few 


The best way to explain the nature of 
these older commitments and what they 
mean in the course of only 3 years is to ex- 
amine the expenditures for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1954, and note the in- 
Creases that have been made in those same 
foe for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 

In this short interval here are some of the 

creases: 

1. Approximately $2,774,000,000 is the re- 
Sult of increases for military operations and 
upkeep, military housing and bases, military 
research, maintenance of Reserve forces, 
Including one item of an additional $124 
Million for pensions for retired military per- 
sonnel and another increase of $453 million 
to develop the atom. 
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2. Another huge addition—$4,042,000,000— 
has come about primarily because of a $3,- 
696,000,000 increase in pensions for retired 
workers, widows and the needy aged, 
the blind, and the disabled, and a series of 
items such as $200 million for school con- 
struction, and $132 million for medical re- 
search. There is an increase of $17 million 
for school lunches, which now are to cost 
$100 million a year, and, if anybody in Con- 
gress proposes to cut out this last sum, he will 
get into trouble politically back home, though 
everyone knows American parents aren't 
starving and can afford to pay a few cents a 
day to the school to prepare hot lunches 
for their children. Other welfare expendi- 
tures of different kinds add up to an increase 
of $347 million over what was being spent 
3 years ago for the same things. 

3. Now in another category—veterans’ 
beenfits—there’s a total increase of $591 mil- 
lion, and it's hard for Congressmen to vote 
to cut that down. 

4. In the aid given to the farmers, the total 
is up 6455 million over what it was 3 years 
ago. 

5. In the international programs, diploma- 
tic activities show an increase of $440 mil- 
lion, but, even figuring this in and noting 
that economic aid has come down by 825 
million since 1954, it would appear that the 
net increase for foreign aid is about $415 
million. This excludes an item of $500 mil- 
lion which the United States Government 
will be spending to redeem its previously 
given notes of that amount to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Presumably these 
notes could be floated in the open market 
and an equal sum collected. 

6. Interest on the public debt has gone up 
$834 million, and there is an item of $940 mil- 
lion increase for general management costs in 
Government. 

7. Another group of proposed expenditures 
listed in the budget includes $1,086,000,000 
for highways, about $623 million for hous- 
Ing. and 6212 million to promote aviation, 
with a couple of items of added expense in 
disaster relief amounting to $61 million and 
$53 million for civil defense against possible 
atom attacks. 

What it all adds up to is about $12.5 billion 
more than was being spent 3 years ago, and 
a large part of it is directly related to con- 
gressional commitments to projects and poli- 
cies initiated long before the present admin- 
istration came into power. The annual ex- 
pense now grows because prices have risen 
and costs are higher than ever before. Also, 
as the population increases, there are more 
individuals retired, more who are entitled to 
pensions, and more children who attend 
schools and need free lunches, and so on all 
along the line. 

Once Congress starts a line of Federal ex- 
penditure, each Congress is up against the 
question either of stopping the whole project 
or meeting the added expense that each year 
brings. 

The whole trouble is that, In the New Deal 
and Fair Deal years, elections were won by 
claiming that humanitarianiem demanded 
all these welfare programs and now the un- 
informed vyoters—in a prosperous country, 
with States, cities, and counties that ought 
to be able to take care of their own obliga- 
tions in these flelds of welfare—have put the 
major burden on the Federal Government. 

The outlay is growing and growing, and 
there will be no tax relief till the country 
discovers that the Federal Government really 
cannot afford to keep on paying for things 
the local units of government ought really 
to be doing for their citizens. The chances 
are the local units would do it more economi- 
cally, too, because they are closer to the 
picture, but, when Washington is doling out 
the money, every part of the country has its 
hand out to get its share of the giveaways. 
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Increase in Postal Rates on First-Class 
Mail 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is seldom that we receive in our mail a 
letter from a constituent who asks us to 
increase his cost of doing business. This 
letter that I append hereto was written 
by a person who understands some of 
the problems of our Government and is 
willing to pay for the benefits that he 
receives. 

His letter certainly has a different ap- 
proach from most of the letters we re- 
ceive in regard to increasing postal rates 
on first-class mail, I commend this let- 
ter for reading. 

The letter follows: 


TELLS CONGRESSMEN UNITED STATES SERVICES 
Must Pay THEIR Own War 

(Eprror's Note.—Herman J. Tholen today 
mailed letters to Senators FRANK Carlson 
and ANDREW SCHOEPPEL and Sixth District 
Representative Wir Smirm supporting the 
proposed increase in the postage letter rate 
to 5cents. This is a copy of those letters.) 

Dear SENATOR CARLSON: I understand that 
the question of raising the letter rate of 
postage to 5 cents will be considered at this 
session of Congress. 

I want to state at the outset that I believe 
all service departments of Government, on 
a fee or charge basis, should be self-support- 
ing. There is no sound reason why the Post 
Office Department or any service department 
should be subsidized by the taxpayers in 
general, The users of the services receive 
the benefits and there is no good reason why 
the nonusers should help carry the burden 
for them. 

I believe that not only the first-class letter 
rate should be raised to help wipe out the 
annual postal department deficit, but that 
all classes of postal rates should be reexam- 
ined and adjusted to equal the cost of han- 
dling each particular class. 

ONE EXCEPTION 


I would allow one exception, which I be- 
lieve is in the general interest of very nearly 
100 percent of the population; that is, the 
newspaper and book rates. There is good 
sound reasoning behind the idea that the 
dissemination of news and knowledge should 
be at a minimum expense to the public, so 
that even the poorest of the poor are not, 
by being priced out of the market, denied the 
advantages of keeping themselves informed. 

I would not extend this exception to the 
slick-paper magazines if over 50 percent of 
their pages are devoted to paid advertising. 
Advertisers should pay for their advertising, 
including delivery to their potential cus- 
tomers. This, of course, applies equally to 
catalogs, circulars, etc. 

Parcel post should be put on a cost-of-de- 
livery basis. The Post Office Department 
should establish rates sufficient to cover the 
cost of handling parcel post, or get out of 
the express and freight business. The pres- 
ent rates possibly are high enough to cover 
the cost from the dispatching to the recely- 
ing post offices. 

DELIVERY CHARGE 

But if that is true, packages weighing over 
a minimum of, say, 1 pound, should be called 
for upon notice of recelpt by the post office, 

U 
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or a delivery charge added at a sufficient rate 
per pound to cover city and/or rural delivery. 

Getting back to the letter rate, which 
seems to be the only rate mentioned in cur- 
rent dispatches, I am in favor of a 5-cent or 
even 6-cent rate, except for local delivery. 
I believe that simple justice demands that 
a distinction (as formerly it was) be made 
between local and nonlocal delivery. The 
present 3-cent rate for letters and the 2-cent 
rate for postal cards is high enough for local 
delivery. The card rate for nonlocal deliv- 
ery I think should be raised to 3 cents. 

I also believe that private cards, carrying 
the 2-cent local or 3-cent nonlocal rate 
should be limited in size, length, and width 
not to exceed the size of a standard large- 
sized envelope, about 444 by 10 inches. 

Air-mail rates, too, I am sure, should be 
revised upward. It doesn't make sense to 
grant Government subsidies to airlines, in 
order to make possible an air-letter rate of 
6 cents. If it costs, say, 10 cents, to carry 
a letter by air, then, charge 10 cents. 

If it is of enough importance to me to get 
f letter to New York in 24 hours, why should 
the taxpayer have to pay 4 cents of the cost 
to accommodate me? 

As long as the Post Office Department is 
faced with annual deficits, it doesn't make 
sense to increase the deficit to give me the 
convenience of added speed in delivery of 
something that benefits me and not the 
public. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J, THOLEN. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 z 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr, Speaker, 
having in mind the recent observance 
of the anniversary of the Lithuanian 
declaration of independence, the sympa- 
thy which all of us feel for those in 
Lithuania who have been forced behind 
the Iron Curtain, and the hope which 
we all entertain that a free Lithuania 
may one day again take its rightful place 
among the free nations of the world, I 
include, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, the following reso- 
lutions adopted by the Lithuanian Amer- 
icans of the town of Norwood, Mass., in 
connection with Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day: 

RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 
LITHUANIAN AMERICANS OF THE TOWN OF 
NORWOOD, AT A SPECIAL OBSERVANCE OF THE 
39TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE BY THE LITHUANIAN NATION, 
HELD at Sr. GEORGE'S HALL ON THE 10TH 
Day or FEBRUARY 1957 
Whereas Lithuania has suffered for almost 

17 years and continues to suffer under the 

heavy and unbearable yoke of slavery im- 

posed upon her through the brutal and mer- 

olless occupation of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the passage of time has clearly 
exposed the totalitarian motives of the 
Kremlin ters, motives that have horri- 
fied the world and continue to engender fear 
in the hearts of all peace-loving people; and 

Whereas the insidious machinations of the 
Kremlin despots are a constant threat to the 
rest of the free world; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has proved to the 
Tree world that it will never tolerate man's 
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natural right to freedom, but will quash an 


such efforts with a stinging and unabated 
fury as witnessed by the free world, in the 
recent tragic plight of the Hungarian peo- 
ple: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this great gathering of loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of the town 
of Norwood genuinely appreciative of the 
American heritage of freedom, fully aware 
of the gravity of the present international 
situation, and mindful of the sorrowful fate 
of the Lithuanian nation, pledge their un- 
questionable loyalty and unstinted support 
to this great country's genuine quest for a 
lasting peace and justice in the world; be it 
further 
Resolved, That we urge the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States to continue to 
condemn the Soviet occupation of Lithuania 
and the other Baltic States; be it further 
Resolved, That we raise our voice in be- 
half of our brethren in protest to the slav- 
ery into which they have been plunged by 
the Communist imperialists and the latest 
demonstration of brutality in Hungary; be 
it finally 
Resolved, That we exprees our deepest 
gratitude and appreciation to the Federal 
Government and the Congress of the United 
States for their constant, sympathetic, and 
vigilant attitude toward the eventual restora- 
tion of freedom to the people of Lithuania. 
LITHUANIAN ROMAN CaTHOLIC 
FEDERATION OF AMERICA No. 10. 
WittmaM Kupmka, President. 
ANDREW T. VENCKERS, Secretary. 


So-Called Civil Rights Measures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following news release: 

“Force measures under the guise of pro- 
tecting civil rights, but which in reality 
would create civil wrongs, constitute a mon- 
strous threat to the liberties of all Americans, 
and could result in the sacrifice of old and 
basic individual rights and freedoms to pos- 
sible political prosecution and persecution,” 
United States Representative Otro E. Pass- 
MAN has warned congressional colleagues. 

He said today, in a statement at Washing- 
ton, that rights which have long been upper- 
most to all citizens “already seriously 
threatened by the Supreme Court's notorious 
school integration decision and the attend- 
ant activities of Federal courts in attempt- 
ing to enforce that decision” now “stand in 
danger of being usurped” through prece- 
dents being set in Federal courts, and would 
be “even more seriously endangered“ by pas- 
sage of the civil-rights legislation being pro- 
posed by the administration and other pro- 
ponents in Congress, 

Representative PassmMaN, of Louisiana's 
Fifth Congressional District, charged that 
the so-called civil-rights measures further 
threaten the individual's rights to be secure 
in person and property against individual 
arrest and seizure, the right of indictment by 
a grand jury, and trial by jury.” 

The proposed legislation includes estab- 
lishment of an investigatory commission 
(with power of subpena), a civil-rights 
division (with injunctive authority) in the 
Justice Department, and “other interference” 
with individual and States rights, Congress- 
man PassMan said. He asserted that the 
program, against which southern Congress- 
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men are now waging vigorous opposition, 
would by-pass the need for a person to ex- 
haust State judicial and administrative 
remedies before turning to the Federal 
courts. 

His statement continued: 

“It begins to look more and more as though 
the highly emotional and inflammetory ques- 
tion of ‘segregation or integration’ is meth- 
odically being used as a whipping boy to dis- 
guise an all-out attack upon constitutionally 
guaranteed freedoms of the American people. 

“But there are areas, including the South- 
land, where the concept of clvil liberties 18 
still unclouded by the spectre of something 
called ‘social equality,” We can see more 
clearly the steps to tyranny that are being 
taken, cloaked in a misguided sense of com- 
passion for racial minorities. 

“We must continue to hope and strive to 
awaken the majority of Americans to the 
grave threats to liberty that are being per- 
petrated and attempted in the name of some- 
thing called ‘liberalism.’ 

“May the majority of Americans—and con- 
sequently the majority of the Congress— 
realize before it is too late that liberty and 
liberalism are not, and never have been, one 
and the same.” 


Economic Changes in Rural America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by John 
Kenneth Galbraith, professor of eco- 
nomics, Harvard University, before Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Farm and Home 
Week, Madison, Wis., February 5, 1957: 

EconoMic CHANGES IN RURAL AMERICA 

I feel myself very fortunate this morning. 
it has been a pleasure to be here in Madison 
and to see many old friends once more. 
Those who planned the program were also 
most generous to me. That topic, Economic 
Changes in Rural America, is one that gives 
me a great deal of latitude. I am in the 
happy position of a minister-who preaches a 
sermon against sin or in favor of the Ten 
Commandments. He has lots of room ta 
move around; he can get by with a minimum 
of scriptural knowledge. I propose this 
morning to make full use of the latitude you 
have accorded me. 

I feel favored in one more respect. A few 
days ago I met my wise and much beloved 
Harvard colleague, John Gaus, and told him 
that I was coming out to speak to you. Pro- 
fessor Gaus is well known here in Madison. 


He was for many years a most distinguished 


teacher in this university. He still counts 
himself a member of that magic fraternity— 
those who say, “Iam a Wisconsin man.” He 
told me he thought the Wisconsin Farm and 
Home Week provided the best audience a 
speaker ever had. When I asked him the 
reason for this high praise he said, ‘You like 
to hear a man speak his mind.” 

There are some matters on which I have 
been yearning to speak my mind. I welcome 
this occasion. 

The first requirement for good farm com- 
munities is an elementary one. It is satis- 
factory farm income. I have heard, as have 
all of you, about farming as a way of life. So 
itis. But to say that farming is a way of life 
is not enough, for it can be a poor way of 
life and a good way of life. In the last an- 
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alysis, the thing that probably makes the 
Most difference is the pay the farmer and his 
family get. 

Iam not suggesting that happiness de- 
Pends directly on income—as a people we 

me richer every year, but I am not so 
Sure that our total reward from life goes up 
Proportionately. But the income of a fam- 
ur does need to be reasonably certain. A 
Sudden drop in prices for the farmer, like 
& Budden layoff for the city worker, is an 
unmistakable hardship. We also know that 
having reached a given standard of income 
and a given standard of living it is hard to 
BO down from that level. Rightly or 
Wrongly, we all like the things to which 
We have become accustomed. The costs of 

Ving, like the costs of production, become 
adjusted to one level of price; it is very 

d to move down to another. 

Here, it seems to me, is the clue to the 
farm problem of recent years. It is true 
that net income per farm is still far above 
the levels of 20 or 30 years ago. Those who 

ve pointed this out are being quite hon- 
est. The hardship is in the downward trend. 
And the drop has been great. In comparable 

des, the average net farm income was 

83,314 in 1948 and $2,849 as late as 1951. 
t year it averaged only about $2,300. 

A reduction of this size would be hard to 

€ under any circumstances. It can mean 

difference between a good community 

life and a poor one and a good family life 

and a poor one. It can mean the difference 

between a son going to school and, to cite a 

development in so many of our farm commu- 

nities, a wife having to find a job. It has 

t, for many farm people, the difference 

tween hope and frustration. 

But there is another aspect of this decline 

Which seems to me even more troublesome. 
recent years, not declining but increas- 
ing income has been normal. Every quar- 
our times a year—we have a commu- 
Nique from Washington telling us how much 
the gross national product very roughly the 
total of everyone 's income has gone up. 
h January we have an explosion of state - 
ments telling how rich we have become. The 
comes of virtually all other groups in the 
country have been advancing. Agricultural 
come, we would expect, would be rising 
But instead it has been falling. 
Nor are the explanations of this disparity 
Convincing. We are told, with great regu- 
ty, that this nearly unique agricultural 
is the inevitable readjustment follow- 
ing “the war." (It is not always clear 
Whether it's World War II or the Korean 
War.) But those who come forward with 
explanation do not tell us why it is only 
agriculture that has to “adjust.” Why has 
there been no downward adjustment in in- 
dustry? Or in the labor market? Agricul- 
greatly expanded its production during 
World War II, they say. But industry also 
expanded enormously. And so did the urban 
bor force. And these had no similar mis- 
Tortune, 
The cause of agriculture's troubles obvi- 
Ously lies deeper. Those who explain it by 
ng of the inevitable readjustment are 
engaging not in explanation but in apology. 
I confess that I have been amazed at the 
Se0d nature—or possibly the gullibtlity— 
with which farm people have accepted this 
&pology. Let me say, in this connection, 
that as you will presently discover I am not 
engaging in any partisan criticism. Before 
Tam finished, I hope to distribute the blame 
very widely indeed—I shall even have some 
d words for our colleges of agriculture, 
although I take the sensible precaution of 
excluding the one which is our host here 
today, y 
The problem of agriculture is not one of 
tion or readjustment. These phrases 
Were also used in the 1920's and the 1930's 
When the farmer was in trouble. The farm 
Problem is the result of the fundamental and 
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continuing weakness in agricultural bar- 
er. Agriculture's weakness is 


organized corporate industry 
and a highly organized labor force. It is the 
problem of the one major industry which 
does not have any effective control over the 
prices at which it sells its products or the 
supply it offers. The large corporation has 
a built-in bargaining position based on its 
size and its position in the market. As a 
result it is able to keep its prices in reason- 
able relation to its costs. Thus it can mini- 
mize its market risks. The position of the 
workingman was no better than that of the 
farmer until he changed it by organizing 
trade unions. These have enabled him to 
bargain effectively on the price of his labor. 
No workman in this day and age doubts the 
improvement that unions have brought. 
Where unions are not effective the Govern- 
ment has stepped in to legislate minimum 
wages by law. 

Only the farmer has remained essen- 
tially unorganized. I say essentially; I do 
not mean he is totally unorganized. In 
some places and to a very limited degree the 
cooperative provides the farmer with some 
bargaining strength. In most cases, how- 
ever, the co-ops are too small, too limited, 
and hence too weak to provide effective bar- 
gaining power. And since 1933 the Federal 
Government, through support prices and to a 
lesser extent through purchase programs, has 
been undertaking to reinforce the farmer’s 
bargaining position. It has stepped in, as it 
has stepped into the labor market, to enforce 
a kind of minimum wage for the farmer. 
This is what we know as the farm program. 

In spite of the great progress of the last 
20 years, the farmer’s bargaining position is 
still far weaker than that of other groups. 
In my judgment it is getting still weaker— 
which is one reason farm income has been 
falling. And unless there is a real strength- 
ening in agricultural leadership, I frankly see 
no prospect of improvement. Let me analyze 
the situation with you for a moment. 

The first fact that strikes our eye is that 
while the modern large corporation and the 
modern labor organization are taken for 
granted by nearly everyone, the farm pro- 
gram—the farmer's source of bargaining 
power —is still regarded by a great many peo- 
ple as unwise, unsound, or a politically im- 
posed misfortune. Any farm program which 
amounts to anything will, directly or indi- 
rectly, have something to say about the prices 
at which the farmer sells his products. That 
is its purpose—to Insure a satisfactory price 
and thus to help insure a satisfactory income. 
A farm program can no more avoid the ques- 
tion of prices than a collective bargaining 
conference can avoid the question of wage 
rates. Particularly, as in recent times, when 
demand falters or fails to keep ahead of 
supply it is the purpose of the farm pro- 
gram to keep the terms of trade from turn- 
ing disastrously against the farmer. This is 
a hazard which, under similar circumstances, 
the modern corporation can avoid through 
its Inherent control of supply and prices. 

Yet the agricultural programs which pro- 
vide such protection—protection that is nor- 
mal with industry and labor—are still viewed 
with suspicion. The farmer cannot bar- 
gain by himself. He must have the help of 
Government. General Motors can set the 
price of its cars. It can keep them from 
going to disastrous levels. The Wisconsin 
farmer cannot set the price of his milk. He 
must have the support of Government to do 
what General Motors can do as a matter of 
course. And if he is to have a life of rea- 
sonable security he must have this help; the 
question ts not really whether but how. The 
farmer cannot, in his weakness, be left to 
the capricious and violent treatment which 
he has always been accorded by the market, 


This seems elementary. As I say, it is the 
protection industry and labor have. But it 
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is far from being agreed. The present Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, said on 
taking office that price supports were useful 
only in the event of “undue disaster.” I 
hope I am not being unfair when I say that 
there is no evidence that he has 

his mind. Only last week he cautiously ex- 
pressed the hope that supports might one 
day be abandoned. The case for the flexible 
supports—which in practice are really rigid 
supports at a little lower level—is that they 
represent a step back toward the free mar- 
ket. The free market was never any bless- 
ing for the farmer; the ages of its rule were 
recurrently ones of hardship and even dis- 
aster for the man on the land. But still it 
remains the goal. 

In disagreeing with Mr. Benson, I think 
it is only fair to point out that he refiects 
a view that is influential in agricultural lead- 
ership itself. An important segment of agri- 
cultural leadership has accepted the view 
that any interferencé with farm markets is 
wrong and dangerous. Much has been made 
of the doctrine that if farmers allow them- 
selves to become dependent on Government 
price supports they will risk the loss of their 
basic freedoms—they will be taking the fret 
step toward serfdom. 

Our freedom does not depend on whether 
we support farm markets. If it had any 
such perilous foundation, we would have 
lost it long ago. Does anyone suppose farm- 
ers have less freedom today than 25 years 
ago? The American farmer will not become 
a serf because the Government helps him 
bargain for a fair price. There are more 
serious threats to liberty. For example, the 
man who has just come out of a sheriff's sale 
hasn't much freedom, and on the record of 
the last hundred years that remains a worse 
threat than Washington. American workers 
have repeatedly been warned in past years 
against surrendering their independence to 
their union bosses; workers have repeatedly 
been told that in the interests of their free- 
dom they should defend the open shop, the 
right to work, and their independence from 
unions. Neither leaders nor rank and file 
have accepted these arguments. Both have 
probably recognized that a union involves 
some surrender of individual initiative. But 
they have also seen that the gains in stature, 
dignity—and therewith in other forms of 
independence or freedom—that are implicit 
in more nearly equal bargaining power much 
more than paid off in the end. In agricul- 
ture, I venture to suggest, we have been less 
wise and tough minded. Farmers have been 
led into a position of at least partial opposi- 
tion to the idea of Government intervention 
on behalf of the farmer’s bargaining power. 
As a result, the farmer's case has been badly 
weakened. 

Farmers have also, I venture to suggest, 
been too willing to accept as substitutes for 
direct intervention on prices and supply such 
measures as the soil bank, The soil bank 
may be a useful conservation device. It may 
also be a legitimate form of subsidy. I don't 
think it at all comes to grips with the cen- 
tral problem of agriculture which is that of 
defending the farmer's bargaining power in 
the markets in which he sells. 

The Government supports the farmer's 
bargaining position by helping him get a 
fair price—on occasion a better price than 
the market provides. Therefore, the man 
who defends price supports is on the right 
track. But I want to distribute my blame 
impartially. Not everyone on this other side 
of the argument has met his full responsi- 
bilities either. The man who asks a decent 
price must also be willing to deal with the 
production that price calls forth, The bar- 
gaining weakness of the agricultural indus- 
try lies in the tendency to overproduce at 
any decent price. (This is one of those 
things that shouldn't be but is.) That over- 
production must be dealt with. One doesn't 
deal with it by proclaiming the sanctity of 
parity or the rightmess of 90 percent of 
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parity. These slogans, unbacked by respon- 
sible measures, have also been damaging to 
the farmer. 

This failure of leadership goes beyond the 
farm organizations and the political leaders, 
The colleges of agriculture have also played 
a part. The years since the farm program 
was first launched in 1933 have been years 
of great advance in American agriculture. 
As everyone agrees, we have had an enor- 
mous forward movement in farm efficiency. 
Yet a great many economists in the colleges 
of agriculture are still beguiled by the notion 
that the free market is the only proper norm, 
or goal, and the one to which we should 
return. There is considerable reason to 
think that Government intervention to in- 
crease price security has greatly aided for- 
ward planning by farmers, made possible 
bolder investment, and has raised all-round 
efficiency. Yet virtually every recommenda- 
tion by economists since the war has been, 
in the last analysis, to get rid of price sup- 

ports, to end Government interference, and 
get back to the free market. Four or five 
years ago, an impressive group of land-grant 
college economists turned the Searchlight 
on Agriculture, to cite the title of their 
pamphlet. and reached this conclusion. Last 
year another group, under the auspices of the 
Twentieth Century Fund came to the same 
solemn result. In the land-grant college sys- 
tem there have been almost no spokesmen for 
a strong and vigorous price-support program 
and the things that go with it. On farm 
matters reputations for wisdom are largely 
won by telling the farmer what he shouldn't 
have. 

Iam sure that, in the main, these attitudes 
represent honest convictions. We must de- 
fend them as such. But there may be an- 
other reason which I wouldn’t defend. We 
cannot overlook the fact that the man who 
preaches the virtues of the free market and 
the dangers of interfering with farm prices 
is also the man who avoids controversy. He 
is sound, and these are days of economic con- 
servatism. Anyone who argues the need for 
reinforcing the farmer's bargaining power is 
inyiting sharp debate. He may even be- 
come a controversial figure, which many peo- 
ple think bad these days. 

Well, It is not the business of the agricul- 
tural economist, or of any scholar, to avoid 
controversy but to speak his mind. A scholar 
who gets through life without being involved 
in an occasional row should count himself 
a failure. Unless he causes the president of 
his university at least a few troubled nights 
he probably isn't doing his job. Anyhow col- 
lege presidents are not paid to have a tranquil 
time; they are meant by society to have a 
short life and a troubled one. 

The farmer needs the support of Govern- 
ment In defense of his bargaining power. He 
has had to have it in every other advanced 
country—in Canada, England, France, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. Not one of these 
countries leaves the farmer to the mercies 
of the free market. For goodness’ sake, let 
us recognize facts. 

A few years ago it was my feeling that the 
farmer's effort to develop bargaining power 
countervailing power—was largely won. Now 
Iam by no means certain. He has lost the 
sympathy and support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I think it is fair to say that the 
Government now defends the farm program 
with considerable reluctance. His own lead- 
ership is divided. He has lost the intellectual 
support of the colleges—or that part which is 
most vocal. Urban attitudes have also 
changed. Unless I am mistaken, most city 
people have also come to feel that the farmer 
is some kind of pampered profiteer who, in 
spite of everything, complains all the time. 
Perhaps here in the Middle West there is a 
better understanding by the city folk of the 
farmer's problems. What I say is certainly 
true of attitudes in my part of the country. 

Finally, and most important of all, farmers 
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are rapidly becoming a minor political force. 
About a hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln 
came here to Wisconsin and made a farm 
speech—as I recall, at a very early State fair. 
He sald it was always a mystery to him why 
politicians said such nice things about farm- 
ers: he concluded it was because there were 
so many of them. This is true no longer. 
Farmers are no longer numerous, They com- 
prise only about 13 percent of the population 
as compared with more than twice that pro- 
portion—30 percent—as late as 1920. Speech- 
makers still pay heed to the farmer at elec- 
tion time. This is partly a matter of tradi- 
tion, and partly because politicians are no- 
toriously unable to count. But the day is 
not far distant when farmers will have to 
go to town to hear the major political can- 
didates—unless they happen to catch them 
talking on TV. The rural vote will be too 
small to worry about. 

This may seem a dreary picture that I 
paint. But I do not believe that I exagger- 
ate. I have had the good fortune of being 
able to watch and study the problems of ag- 
riculture from a position of some detach- 
ment for quite a number of years. The pic- 
ture seems to me pretty dark. It may get 
better of its own accord. I think we would 
be wise, that farm folk would be wiser, to 
assume that it will only improve if it is made 
to improve. 

Let me in these last few minutes suggest 
the lines along which improvement should 
proceed. What should we do? 

First of all, there must be agreement, that 
a farm program—one that deals with the 
essentials of farm income and farm prices— 
is here to stay. In this organized world it is 
indispensable. Farmers cannot be the only 
people without market power. And as long 
as this feeling persists that the program is 
wrong, that someday we will be rid of it, we 
won't do anything important to make it 
work. No farmer spends time and effort and 
thought fixing up a shed that he plans to 
tear down. 

We must recognize that there Is no future 
in the political debate over flexible and 90- 
percent supports. For most products there 
is no longer very much difference between 
the two. Both accumulate surpluses. Nel- 
ther works for perishable products. Both 
have other faults in common. In short, nel- 
ther is good enough. 

While price and income protection Is fun- 
damental in a farm program, a farm program 
that doesn't deal with prices and income is 
like a wagon that doesn't carry anything; 
the present system of support is very poorly 
designed. We pile up our abundance in- 
stead of using it. We tend to keep feed ex- 
pensive and animal products cheap. The 
public relations of a system that stores up 
large surpluses is bad. The public is much 
more conscious of surpluses than of the cost 
of the farm program. I have long felt that we 
could correct a lot of ee defects by chang- 
ing the technique of support; by allowing 
prices to find their own level and using pro- 
duction payments (and, of course, where nec- 
essary, production controls) instead of direct 
props. Nothing, I may say in passing, would 
do more to restore the competitive position of 
butter versus margarine than this method of 
support. 

Production payments have been galning 
support in recent years and the Eisenhower 
administration helped break the ice by ap- 
plying them to wool. I wish, however, that 
the pace of such reforms might be faster, 
England has worked this kind of farm pro- 
gram in recent years with a maximum of 
protection to the farmer and a minimum of 
administrative trouble. Where farm policy 
is concerned we are very slow learners in the 
class. 

Where other flaws and other faults develop 
we must move to correct them. Our present 
practice is to wait and hope that things will 
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get better. We have learned, of late, that 
they can just as easily get worse. 

Finally, we must strengthen the moral 
position of the farm program by making it 
serve better those who are the victims 
major misfortunte. For a great many farm 
families misfortune is still the way of life: 
I have in mind the more than a million farm 
families whose total cash income, in thes? 
opulent days, is still less than a thousand 
dollars. And I have in mind the men 
women whose livelihood, as we now so well 
know, is made insecure and even perilous by 
drought. Compared to these unhappy peo 
ple, Wisconsin farmers are fortunate ind 
But the misfortunes of farmers in one region 
must now be counted the misfortunes 
farmers everywhere. This is a very practical 
matter. I have already suggested that farm- 
ers are a dimishing political influence. 
their voice is further divided by regions and 
by commodities, it will be negligible indeed. 
Henceforth they must hang together for they 
have no choice. 

These things—acceptance of the continued 
need for a program, a reform of the present 
system of support, a will to change things 
when other flaws develop, a more specific 
succor for rural poverty and disaster—see™ 
to me essentials. I would also suggest that 
these steps will appeal to the good sense and 
the sense of fairness of the American people- 

The time is coming when farm people will 
have to pay close attention to essentials. 
And they will have to pay close attention to 
the effect of their programs on the public. 
at large. Henceforth farmers will not get 
easily what they want. They cannot then 
afford the luxury of making mistakes. Goals 
must be simple and intensely practical, And 
they must also be such as will win the sup 
port of the people in town. 


Near Eastern Policy 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to my col- 
league from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. Like so many of your col- 
leagues here on the floor of the House I 
too wish to commend the gentleman 
from California for bringing this to the 
attention of the House today. I wish 
also to commend the gentleman from 
Illinois {Mr. Boye}. 

This debate is long overdue. Since I 
had an opportunity of making a state- 
ment here on the floor in reference to the 
same subject matter earlier today I do 
not desire to encroach upon the gentle- 
man's valuable time now except to say 
that the gentleman is to be compli- 
mented and congratulated for his very 
sincere, thoughtful, and worthwhile 
statement here this afternoon, and I 
too wish to join with the other Members 
of Congress in vigorous opposition to the 
imposition of any sanctions against 
Israel. This is a subject matter that 
should be of vital interest to every citi- 
zen of the whole United States at this 
crucial time. 

I congratulate the learned gentleman 
on his excellent statement and his timely 
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fiction in bringing this matter to the 

attention not only of the people of our 

3 but also of all nations of the 
‘orld, a 


Msgr. Rt. Rev. Michael J. Scanlan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Wish to include an excellent eulogy de- 
livered by Rt. Rey. Augustine V. 
Hickey, vicar general of the archdiocese 
of Boston, and pastor of St. Paul's 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., at the 
funeral on February 21, 1957, of Msgr. Rt. 
Rev. Michael J. Scanlan, pastor for 35 
en of the St. Rose Church in Chelsea, 

ass. 

Monsignor Scanlan for many years was 
the director of the Catholic Charities 
Bureau of Boston, teacher at Boston Col- 
lege High, and sponsor of the drive to 
raise sufficient funds to start the build- 
ing construction of St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
Pital at Brighton, Mass. He was not 
Only active in religious matters but took 
& keen interest in the civic affairs of the 
City of Chelsea, and served as library 
trustee, chairman of the rationing board, 
Member of the chamber of commerce, 
and in various other community en- 
deavors. 

The eulogy follows: 

We are met to join with one another and 
With the priest at the altar in prayerful par- 
Ucipation in the offering of mass for the 
eternal happiness of an outstanding and 
dedicated priest. We are here to pay our 
tribute of admiration and gratitude to the 
memory of Monsignor Scanlan, whose long 
life in this priesthood was truly notable for 
high and edifying example and for lasting 
achievement in advancing the interests and 
the influence of the church in this arch- 
diocese. 

It is an inscrutable evidence of God's con- 
descension that Our Lord entrusted the ex- 
tension and application of the merits of His 
Incarnation and Redemption to the minds 
and wills and hands of men. The Catholic 
Priesthood is thus unique in meaning, pur- 
Pose, and power. Its essential efficacy does 
not depend on the personal qualities or vir- 
tues of the priest but the functions and 
duties of the priest are such that everything 
ne thinks and says and does must make 
manifest and express his divine mission to 
men. Only one who is good and genuine 
and complete as a man can be a good and 
genuine and complete priest. 

Monsignor Scanian was just such a man. 
Constant in character, steadfast in honesty, 
Contemptuous of bitterness and shame, with 
no consuming concern for the good things of 
this world, his Christian sense of values was 
accurate indeed. He looked at life in the 
light of eternity. Invariably he followed his 
Conscience, His conclusions rested on firm 
Conviction. It mattered not whether the 
Outcome brought him pleasure or pain. Mon- 
signor Scanlan’s devotion to principle evoked 
respect and affection from all with whom 
he came into contact. Strong he was but 

always generous in his attitudes and pol- 
icies. Always understanding and patient 
in his relations with his neighbors. There 
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was nothing small or revengeful in his 
character. In the fine quality of his hu- 
manity he represented what was highest and 
best. He read widely and he reflected con- 
stantly on what he read, With marked nat- 
ural talent and its industrious use, he de- 
veloped through the years a power and skill 
with the spoken and written word, reflec- 
tive of a richly cultivated mind. Serene, 
dignified, he was satisfied with his principles 
of speech and conduct and he welcomed 
every opportunity to live them to the letter. 

To such a man came the invitation of our 
Lord and subsequent ordination to the holy 
life of the priesthood. The powers of the 
priesthood do not operate in a vacuum. 
From the moment Monsignor Scanlan be- 
came a priest all his superior human qualities 
were applied without reserve to the advance- 
ment of the work of God in this world, His 
character, his personality, his talents had 
found worthy outlet and objective. His 
priesthood has been marked through the 
years by intelligent persistent devotion and, 
by the grace of God, it has been productive 
of manifest and permanent frult, 

After 5 years of service in a suburban 
parish in this archdiocese, Monsignor Scan- 
lan was assigned to the Cathedral in Boston 
where his special interest and training in 
music equipped him to maintain in the 
cathedral boys choir the high standard of 
service in the worship of God for which the 
choir had been noteworthy for many years. 
While at the cathedral his love of profitable 
reading and study provided an appropriate 
background for the commission he was given 
to write a short history of the archdiocese of 
Boston which had wide and appreciative cir- 
culation during the centenary year of 1908. 

In 1911 he was appointed director of the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau of Boston. In 
this responsibility for 11 years he was exceed- 
ingly active and happy. He was a pioneer 
in the field of Catholic social service and he 
laid the foundation of what is now a widely 
expanded and intensely efficient agency of 
Christian charity in this archdiocese. He 
established the summer vacation house at 
Sunset Point for underprivileged children. 
He organized and led to success a diocesan 
drive for $200,000, a very large sum of money 
40 years ago, which provided the first new 
building of our now great St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital. 

In his years at the charitable bureau he 
became deeply concerned about the need of 
awakening in qualified Catholics an ambi- 
tion to devote themselves to the aid of their 
neighbors in the fleld of social service. To 
train such people professionally and in the 
Christian spirit he established and devoted 
for several years an evening course of lec- 
tures at Boston College High School. The 
present graduate school of social work at 
Boston College represents the full fruition of 
Monsignor Scanlan's vision and hope. Cath- 
olic charities in Boston and Monsignor Scan- 
lan. These words belong together. The 
roots he planted with such care and éxertion 
are baring abundant fruit today. 


COMES TO ST. ROSE 


In 1922, Monsignor Scanlan was named 
parish priest of this parish of St. Rose. The 
love of others so characteristic of his leader- 
ship in the Catholic Charitable Bureau found 
new opportunity for action here. He faced 
the responsibilities of parish priest with en- 
thusiasm and joy and he never changed 
down through the years. In the days of his 
prolonged and final illness he was thinking 
always and was so eager to talk of things to 
be done for the good of his people here. 

Monsignor Scanian has left within the 
‘walls of this parish church an exquisite im- 
pressive monument to his understanding of 
the essense of the Christian life, of the pri- 
mary duty of the parish priest and of the 
mission everywhere of the church universal. 
He planned a new baptistry. He insisted 
that architect and artisan spare no effort to 
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make this holy place a place of beauty. And 
why? Because in the baptistry we are born 
again, we become new creatures endowed 
with a new life which Our Lord brought to 
earth from heaven, He made this life avail- 
able to us by His death on a Cross. It is the 
singular and sublime mission of the Church 
Universal, of every parish and of every priest 
to nourish, nurture and strengthen this life 
in every baptized soul. 

It all begins in the baptistry but in the 
life of Monsignor Scanlan it did not end 
there. His conspicuous zeal in guiding his 
people to love the mass, to use the sacra- 
ments, to grow in faith and love of God by 
virtue of sound instruction from the pulpit 
was but the effect of his abiding apprecia- 
tion of what happens when we are bap- 
tized. To help his people to grow in the 
true Christian spirit was the absorbing am- 
bition of Monsignor Scanlan's pastorate here. 
He began with youth. For years to the end 
of his active life he spent time every week 
instructing, inspiring young girls of St. 
Rose High School to live always worthy 
of the Christian life into which they had 
been baptized. He had no patience with 
divided minds, The Christian life is all of 
life. It is the chief business of the parish 
to teach the truth of Christian dignity and 
the blessedness of progress in the Christian 
spirit which is holiness of life, 

CITYWIDE INFLUENCE 

Here in Chelsea beyond the territorial 
confines of St. Rose Parish, Monsignor Scan- 
lan's influence for good was unmistakable 
and effective. His fellow citizens all real- 
ized the spirit of good will and service to 
others which dominated his life as a citizen 
and as a priest. Those who know little of 
the mystery of the Catholic priesthood 
learned from Monsignor Scanlan's benign 
personality that the mission of the priest is 
the mission of our Lord, whose love is never 
denied to any human soul. 

I have known Monsignor Scanlan for 55 
years. I have known his sorrows and his 
joys. I am thankful for his example and 
for his influence in my own life. My gra- 
titude is shared by the people of this par- 
ish, by the citizens of Chelsea and by un- 
numbered others who have been privileged 
to come under his influence and his care. 
For 55 years Monsignor Scanian has made 
manifest to all of us how steadfast, how 
generous, how noble a true priest can really 
be. 

In this hour of loss we give thanks to God 
who gave Monsignor Scanlan to us. We 
must pray frequently and earnestly for the 
prompt face-to-face union of this distin- 
guished priest with God whom he always 
served with all his heart. 


Youth Wants To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, a young constituent wrote to me re- 
cently, asking for certain information. 
Such requests, I realize, are routine but 
perhaps the phrasing of this letter may 
be of interest to my colleagues. Ad- 
dressing his letter to the Chamber of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., he wrote a 
single sentence. “Please send me any 
free information on the United States as 
a hole that I may use in school.” 
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Rev. John H. Crawford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following eulogy delivered by 
Rev. Albert C. Shannon, O. S. A., Ph. D., 
chairman of the department of social 
sciences, Merrimack College, at the fu- 
neral of Rev. John Crawford, at the Col- 
legiate Church of Christ the Teacher at 
Merrimack College, North Andover, 
Mass., on February 15, 1957. Rev. John 
H. Crawford, O. S. A., was founder and 
dean of the division of engineering at the 
college: 

May it please Your Excellency: 

“Come to his assistance, you saints of God. 
Meet him, you angels of the Lord. Receive 
his soul, and present it to the Most High. 
May Christ who called thee, receive thee: 
and may the angels lead thee into the bosom 
of Abraham.” 

With these solemn words of exhortation 
the ordained priest of God, cloaked in a 
somber mantle, met Father Crawford's corpse 
at the door of the church. There, where first 
as a baby he was clothed in the white gar- 
ment of innocence and admitted to the Com- 
munion of Saints as a militant Catholic, now, 
with the completion of his pilgrimage 
through life once again holy mother church 
receives him into her arms and leads him 
up the aisle to the altar of God. From the 
very first moment of his existence the Church 
has guarded his body as well as his soul, 
because here is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
the partner of the soul for which Christ paid 
the last full measure. 

Nothing must touch or hinder the unborn 
infant—through the temptations of life it 
must be guarded, unspotted, pure, innocent. 
Nor yet when the corpse lies finally at rest 
does the Church forget it, but bears it aloft 
through the high nave of God's house, amid 
the soft, multi-colored rays of the stained- 
glass windows, with burning tapers promis- 
ing eternal light, the spiraling incense em- 
balming the body and rising as our prayers 
before the throne of God. And here at the 
foot of God's altar, aye, at the throne of the 
Most High, he rests. 

As a youth John Crawford answered the 
call of his Maker to dedicate his life in the 
fullest and most perfect way to the service 
of God. Following the evangelical counsels 
of Jesus Christ he proposed to devote himself 
entirely toward learning and practicing the 
worship of God under the direction of the 
Order of Hermits of Saint Augustine. 

He learned that religious life consists in 
the internal perfection of his spiritual facul- 
ties according to the rule of Saint Augustine. 
His natural abilities were trained, disciplined, 
educated, and elevated by the regular monas- 
tic exercises. Through the slow, graduated 
steps of postulancy, noviceship, simple and 
finally solemn profession of the yows he had 
learned, he came to participate in the spirit- 
ual heritage of Holy Mother Church. Pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience according to the 
Augustinian rule set the pattern for the 
young religious’ spiritual odyssey, 

He learned, too, that being a member of a 
religious community he had the obligation 
of preparing himself to serve God in what- 
ever capacity his superiors might direct. It 
was for him to develop his abilities and 
temperament so as to willingly, generously, 
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and whole-heartedly respond to the requests 
of his superiors. 

Leading the regular life of the monastery 
with his Augustinian brethern he at the 
same time was ready at any moment to give 
himself fully and with enthusiasm, at the 
call of his provincial. Robed in the tradi- 
tional habit of the Augustinian Friars he both 
contributed and profited from the daily ho- 
rarlum and found self-effacement in the 
anonymity of the religious ilfe. 

Having learned the religious life he was 
called by the bishop to the holy priesthood of 
which Saint John Chrysostom has written: 
“The priesthood is a dignity greater and 
more venerable than that of a king. Speak 
not to me of purple, nor of diadem, nor of 
garments decked with gold; all these things 
are but shadows, more fleeting than the 
flowers of spring. For all the glory of man, 
even that of a king, is as the flowers of the 
field. Speak not to me of these. But if you 
desire to see how great is the difference be- 
tween a king and a priest, consider the meas- 
ure of the power which is granted to each, 
and you will see the priest placed far above 
a king. Though the royal throne is an ob- 
ject of admiration on account of the gems 
which adorn it, and the gold with which it is 
encircled, yet to the king belongs only the 
administration of earthly things, nor beyond 
these has he any power. But the throne of 
priests is set in heaven, and they have power 
to determine heavenly things. Who has said 
this? The King of heaven himself. Whatso- 
ever you shall bind upon earth, shall be 
bound also in heaven; and whatsoever you 
shall loose upon earth, shall be loosed also 
in heaven! (Matt. xvill, 18). What honor 
can be compared to this? Heaven receives 
from earth the princely power of judging. 
For the judge sits on earth, the Lord follows 
the servant, and whatsoever the latter decides 
here below the former confirms above. 
Therefore the priest stands as intermediary 
between God and man; bringing down to us 
the blessings that come from above, and bear- 
ing our prayers on high, appeasing the 
wrath of God against man, and rescuing us 
who have offended from his hands.“ 

An Augustinian and a priest, Father Craw- 
ford was further required to bring his God- 
given talents to a high state of academic per- 
fection through years of university educa- 
tion in order to assume the task of teaching 
collegians. Into this task he threw him- 
self with a driving energy of a brilliant mind. 
His superiors had chosen well and he re- 
sponded magnificently. For some quarter 


‘of a century he labored at the formation and: 
training of students in the finest traditions. 


of our Christian cultural heritage. They 
that are learned shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that instruct 
many to justice, as stars for all eternity.” 
(Daniel 12: 3.) 

It is not for us to enter upon an encomium 
of Father Crawford. Who can evaluate the 
blessings obtained for mankind in offering 
the holy sacrifice of the mass through 34 
years? Which of us knows the consolation 
and peace of the numberless souls he has 
counseled and shriven in the sacrament of 
penance? Who can calculate the effect of 
his years of teaching? Only the great high 
priest can total the labors and fruits of 
his ministry; Christ the teacher alone can 
measure—and not forget—the influence of 
his professional instruction, 

We do know that he strove to make him- 
self an adaptabl® instrument readily at the 
behest of his superiors; they knew they 
could call upon him for the most exacting 
tasks, knowing full well he would answer 
the need with all the talent and enthusiasm 
at his command, 

Thus after 25 years at Villanova University 
he had no hesitancy in gladly coming to a 
new Augustinian college to establish and 
direct the division of engineering; he in- 
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spired the Engineering Guild, and was 
moderator of the present graduating class of 
all Merrimack. A genial adviser, inspiring 
confidence with his calm judgment and 
priestly zeal. 

His last day on earth was our Lady's Feast. 
By reason of his office as sub-prior he led the 
Augustinian community in the recitation of 
Mary's Corona, her litany and the Salve 
Regina—devotions dear to the heart of 
every Augustinian. His quick step was 
halted as he was about to enter his class- 
room the next morning. And so he died as 
he had lived in God's faith, in His church, 
in His service and in His love. 

And let us pray. No one knows the 
depths of the justice of God; one can only 
faintly imagine the intensity of the purifica- 
tion necessary that a soul be admitted to 
communion with its God. Let us pray that 
if there be some tiny obstacle which might 
detain him on his way to paradise, let us 
pray that through our intercession the God 
of mercy might soon remove it and grant 
him everlasting life. 

Mother of God's priests, we give him into 
thy keeping. Mary, Mother of Consolation, 
take him Into thy house of gold. Mary, our 
life, our sweetness, and our hope, we lay him 
in thy bosom. 


Imports and Exports of Agricultural Com- 
modities, 1936-37 and 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. S. er, there is con- 
siderable discussion among Ohio farmers 
concerning imports and exports of agri- 
cultural commodities in which figures 
for the year 1936-37 have been used as a 
base. In order to provide up-to-date 
information, I requested comparative 
tables for 1936-37 and 1955 which have 
been supplied by Assistant Secretary 
Earl Butz. 

I believe these tables, together with 
the Department of Agriculture explana- 
tory material on imports, may be of gen- 
eral interest. Under leave to extend, I 
include them with my remarks. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

The United States is the world’s largest 
exporter and the world's second largest im- 
porter of agricultural products. 

During the 1954-55 fiscal year, agricultural 
exports amounted to $3,143 million, or 21 
percent of the total United States exports 
($14,870 million). 

During 1954-55, agricultural imports 
amounted to $3,787 million, or 36 percent of 
total United States imports ($10,422 million). 

KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 

There are two general kinds of agricultural 
imports: 

Sixty percent of the imports of agricultural 
products are commodities not produced by 
United States agriculture in commercial 
quantities. These products, such as cocoa, 
coffee, rubber, pepper, bananas, and cordage 
fiber, amounted to $2,271 million during the 
1954-55 fiscal year. 

Forty percent of the imports of agricultural 
products are commodities similar to those 
produced in the United States. These prod- 
ucts, such as cotton, apparel wool, nuts, some 
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fruits and vegetables and their products, to- 
bacco, hides and skins, grains, and sugar, 
oe to $1,515 million in the 1954-55 
_ CAN THE UNITED STATES ELIMINATE 
AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS? 


Sometimes the question arises as to why 
the United States does not eliminate agri- 
cultural imports, thereby directing more buy- 

power to domestically produced commod- 
ities. The answer is not a simple one but 
Contains a number of facets. There is, of 
course, no legislative authority for eliminat- 

all imports of agricultural commodities 
that come from foreign countries. 

In the case of the first group of commodi- 

apparently their elimination would have 
no appreciable effect on the home market for 
ted States farm products. Since the 
United States does not produce such prod- 
as coffee, cocoa, tea, bananas; and 
Spices, eliminating their import would merely 
mean that the United States public would 
do without them, and some lowering of the 
Rational level of living would result, 
In the case of the second group of com- 
Modities, legislation has been established for 
that currently are under support pro- 
Brams to protect the United States from in- 
terference by excessive imports. Commodi- 
whose import currently is controlled 
Under such legislation are wheat, cotton, 
products, rye, flaxseed and linseed oil, 
uts and peanut oil. In 1954-55, United 
States imports of this group totaled $115 
Million, or only 3 percent of total agricul- 
tural imports. 

Other commodities in the second group are 
Necessary to supplement domestic produc- 
ton. Some vegetables, for instance, are im- 

in greatest amount during the off- 
season when United States growers do not 
Produce in sufficient volume. Some cheese 
Specialties, kid and goat skins, and various 
Oriental tobaccos are varieties or types not 
Produced commercially in the United States. 

tion of such imports would limit 
Variety and quality of consumer products, 
&nd in the case of tobacco might even lead 
to reduced rather than increased marketing 
Of the similar United States agricultural 
Products. For example: 

Tobaceo imports are largely oriental and 
cigar leaf types, brought in to use with 
American tobaccos to produce flavor and 
aroma desired by smokers. 

Hide and skin Imports consist largely of 

and goat skins, used mainly in the mak- 
ing of specialty leather goods. United States 
hides and skins are largely cowhide variety, 
Which do not fill the same place in the con- 
Sumer market. 

Apparel wool imports supply about 55 per- 
Sent of United States annual requirements, 

ese imports during 1954-55 were valued at 
$149 million, representing 4 percent of all 
United States agricultral imports. In addi- 
tion, there was another $91 million of carpet 
Wool imported; virtually none of the latter is 
Produced in the United States. 

Sugar imports come largely from neigh- 
boring Caribbean and Latin American coun- 
2 and are one of the principal agricul- 
Ural im During 1954-55, sugar com- 
ee 10 percent of United States agricul- 
Ural imports. Quotas are set by law to limit 
Lach year's sugar imports. This brings sta- 
bility to the market and benefits both foreign 
Producers and United States producers. 
Money spent by the United States in buying 
b from other countries is used largely 

these countries in buying agricultural 
Btn oe products from the United 
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United States agricultural exports and suppplementary imports for domestic use,! fiscal years 
1986-37 and 1955-66 


Un thousands] 


Commodity Unit 


QUANTITY OF SELECTED ITEMS 


Corn, including meal 4.__.....2....-..-------- 
Wheat, including flour 2. - 
Soybeans 

Vegetable olls, pr. 
Lard, including compounds 


Dry mik * 
Meut and products FF 

VALUE 
Above commodities. ........-...--..-.------- Y See EP 
Other commodities ...-......-. —ͤ— — en] --n do. ——— 
All commodities #_-_._--_.-..---.---=+-+.-+---}----- S 
Value of all commodities in 1955-56 dollars 4f... CO USAR EE 


1 Excludes imports in bond for reexport. 
ee akeallac ba vies tx: Daou DORAT AONT O 
mports ude y commodities simflar in use ose produ omestieca! eme : 
corae, N 785 — 2 Paen ane pitt ce ran eno serene y in the United Soy „ den 
calculation makes comparisons between 1936-37 and 1955-56 more correct by elimina th 
due to depreciation of the dollar. y ting the changes in value 


Imports (for consumption) into the United 
States of specified agricultural commodi- 
ties during 1955 


Imports (for consumption) into the United 
States of specified agricultural commodi- 
ties during 1955—Continued 


Commodity imported Unit Deo. 31, Commodity imported Unit i — 
1985 1058 
Supplementary products: ! Meats and meat products—Con, 
"Eom, eee bel. 2,087, 09 Other meats ARA DRE NO: 
Theat, 8 e 
Unnt for human con- do 5, 108, 631 3 on 
sumption, . 8 Total meats and prod- 
Other dutiable wheat. . 0 Liha kein „ 3 eer ee enasen B do. 202, 532, 106 
— Eats, inano WHO TEOS Dosen 2,255, 600 
yes and egg products, frozen, | Pound 
dried, ote. s ii 
Yolks: 
Frozen.. 
E 1 8 8 
ool and mo unmanu- P. d. — 181, 47. 
factured:* Dutiable types. | s e 
Ar 40. 2 loa 536 
Hides and skins ¢.____. Oi) 127, 465, 642 
Molasses, LEE 2 -| 377, 811, 962 
s owe fi E dairy: en do. 26, 676- 8 
‘ows for purposes.. do t Supplemen ucts are all those to 
Other cattle. es 2 pf S 73,606 agricultural ninth ities . 
mn United States and all other that are interchangeable in 
oE taa E STN ES 296,016 use to my significant extent with such United States 
— _commotlities, 
C ˙. A Pound. 1,317, 661 2 Excludes free in bond for manufacture and export. 
a on meat products: 4 44.548 285 Not. 8 classified, 
(eA | ARES ee nies WA 8 „745, ‘4 i “other 2 
Hams, seer ders. dd: 1071347, 600 re 3 Pomel — — of "o hides and skins, 
a RE cele 40 28,162,405 Source: Foreign Agricultural Service. Compiled from 
Canned sn et do.....| 87,120,370 official records, Bureau of the Census. 


* 
Exports (domestic) from the United States of specified agricultural commodities during 
1982, 1987, and 1955 


Year ended Dec. 31— 


Commodity exported Unit 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Exports (domestic) from the United States of specified agricultural commodities during 
1932, 1937, and 1955—Continucd 


Commodity exported 


Ho 2 


“Meats and meat products: 
Pork, fresh. 
Hums, bacon, and shoulders. 
Pork, pickled 
Bool, f 


Beef, canned. 
Other meuts and meat products... 


Otherwise preserved 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactuted -. 
Milk, dried: 


Nonfat e e pened do. 


Dried whole mik 
Hides and skins, ru 
Molasses, inedible. ..-asnni senene 


Year ended Dee. 31— 


Unit 
1992 1937 1955 
11,078 24 4,378 
$, 133,002 4, Br. 537 6, fz. 005 
84,174, 830 | 42, 858, 4S4 15, 817, 422 
14, 258, 5H 9, 004, 390 37, 076, 223 
1, 633, 464 4, 494, 400 18, 47, 890 
x 1, 003. 2 2, 07S, 558 5, 0. 875 
. do 80,810,175 | 61,022,090 | 142, 854, 643 
101, 013, 4 123,700,427 | 228,037, 655 
Doren. . 2,319, 039 2. 376, 421 49, 725, 43 
Found. (Q) (9, 557, 0 
z 44,323 246 821 Bam 7 
179, 161 67, 917 6, 338, 405 
. 1,672, 522 2,115,853 | 1231,39, 105 
deo ee RSS, 193 2, 125, 990 45, 290, 930 
Numb #3088, 761 | 81,109,528 | $10,277, 811 
| Gallon. ..... #640, 18 112, 602, 74 10, 895, 300 


t Includes flour from foreign wheat. 
> Not separately reported in official export statistics. 
hese. figures 


Cottonssede 
Not sey 


and NS Te Bey 30,¥64,000 pounds; 
tely classifi 


Tt ix Included in farinaceous and other v 
do not include the amounts E under "Food for relief or charity,” 
utter, 104,151,000 pounds; and powde: 


tahlo starches. 
which are as follows: 
milk, 254,889,000 pounds, 


s Includes cattle, calf hat kip. All other hides reported in pounds. 
et 


* Excludes the wight of aS jae hides aud skins,” 


? Includes edible molasse 


which are reported in value only. 


Source: Foreign JERR Service. Compiled from official records, Bureau of the Census. 


Minnesota Official Says North Mis- 
informed on Negro in South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, here- 
tofore granted, I am pleased to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news ar- 
ticle which appeared on the front page 
of the Tuesday, February 26, 1957, issue 
of the Birmingham (Ala.) News, one of 
the fine daily newspapers of my district. 
The article is an account of an interview 
with Mr. Milton Rosen, commissioner of 
public utilities in St. Paul, Minn., on the 
occasion of his recent visit to Birming- 
ham. The news article follows: 


MINNESOTA OFFICIAL SAYS NORTH MISINFORMED 
ON NEGRO IN SOUTH 
(By Paul Hogan) 

“A lot of misinformation is being sent our 
way regarding the Negro situation in the 
South,” Milton Rosen, commissioner of pub- 
lic utilities in St. Paul, Minn., said here to- 
day. 

“We have the impression that Negroes are 
badly downtrodden and in a suppressed con- 
dition down here,” Rosen said. 

“On this visit, I have seen the Negro 
schools, golf courses, swimming pools, and 
other utilities. 

“It’s a whole lot of misinformation,” he 
said. Rosen said the Negro's status in the 
South is much better than the impression 
Northern people have gained. 

“Rabble-rousers have told us that Negroes 
are ‘terribly mistreated’,” he added. 

“I think it would be a good thing if the 
South sent responsible representatives to the 
North to tell us what is going on.” 


Rosen also pointed out that northern peo- 
ple have the impression that people in the 
Birmingham area live in shacks. He said 
that although he had been here, before, he 
had not seen the fine homes that cover 
Birmingham, 

He said his city is participating in the ur- 
ban renewal program, which is being adopted 
in Birmingham. He said areas near the 
Minnesota State capitol building are being 
redeveloped under the plan. 

Rosen, who first took office as a St. Paul 
commissioner in 1930, is visiting Birming- 
ham for a look at the United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co.'s facilities. His city has bought 
many thousands of feet of pipe from the com- 
pany, and law requires that he look into 
the plant where the pipe is made. 

He said he entered politics when he found 
that he coud not sell merchandise to the city 
himself. 

As a tire dealer, he said, he found that city 
contracts were controlled by favored com- 
panies. He said that with the help of the 
FBI we cleaned out every tout in St. Paul. 


Federal Assistance Is Needed To Deal 
With Pockets of Unemployment That 
Here and There Mar the Nation’s Gen- 
eral Industrial Prosperity 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
date with my colleagues from Pennsyl- 
vania, Representatives Carrics, FENTON, 
and SavLon, I introduced a bill known as 
the Area Assistance Act of 1957. This 
bill should be known as the administra- 
tion bill as it reflects the views of Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower when he said, “We must 
deal with pockets of chronic unemploy- 
ment that here and there mar the Na- 
tion's general industrial prosperity." In 
other words, the bill which I introduced 
today provides for the basic elements of 
the Eisenhower program to aid dis- 
tressed areas, 

Mr. Speaker, over a period of years, I 
have sponsored legislation on this sub- 
ject and frankly, it was not until the 
84th Congress that interest was mani- 
fested to the extent that we could get ac- 
tion of this type of legislation. As 
many will recall, Jast year the Senate 
passed the so-called Douglas bill in the 
closing minutes of the 84th Congress. 
Regardless of the determined efforts on 
the part of several of us, we were unable 
to secure consideration of the bill by the 
House before adjournment. 

I think it is time to face the facts con- 
cerning the distressed areas of the Na- 
tion. At the present time there is pend- 
ing in the Senate the area redevelop- 
ment bill, S. 2663, which is a revised ver- 
sion of the so-called Douglas bill of the 
84th Congress. From what I am told, 
S. 2663 is not acceptable to the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill that I have intro- 
duced today known as the Area Assist- 
ance Act of 1957 has the blessings of the 
administration and while it may not be 
acceptable to everyone, I am hopeful 
that it can be amended and thus serve 
as a basis for providing aid to the dis- 
tressed areas of the Nation now badly 
in need of relief. 

The following is an analysis of my bill 
to assist distressed areas: 

AREA ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1957 
PURPOSE 

“To assist areas to develop and maintain 
stable and diversified economies by a pro- 
gram of financial and technical assistance.” 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 

1. Communities are to retain primary ini- 
tiative and responsibility in planning and 
financing their economic redevelopment. 

2. The program should aim at lasting im- 
provement of economic conditions, a tem- 
porary relief. 

3. Federal assistance is EIES upon 
the active financial participation in specific 
projects by the State or local groups iden- 
tified with the troubled community. i 

4. A project will receive Federal aid only 
if it creates new job opportunities and does 
not merely transfer such opportunities from 
one area to another. 

ADMINISTRATION 


An Area Assistance Administrator who 
would be in charge of the m would 
be appointed by the President with advice 
and consent of the Senate, 

To advise the Secretary of Commerce in 
the performance of his functions authorized 
by this act, there is formed an Area Assist- 
ance Advisory Board, consisting of these 
members: Secretary of Commerce (chair- 
man), Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Secretary of 
Labor, Secretary of the Treasury, Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and representatives of 
other interested executive branch agencies. 
AREAS ASSISTED UNDER PROVISIONS OF THIS ACT 

Areas certified by the Secretary of Labor 
as areas of substantial and persistent un- 
employment (that is, where the unemploy- 
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ment rate is currently 8 percent or more, 

adjusted seasonally, and has been at least 8 

Percent for the major portion of each of the 

Preceding 2 years). 

All other areas, with particular attention 
to one-industry communities, low-income 
Tural areas, and other ecoonmically under- 
developed areas. 

TYPES OF ASSISTANCE TO AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL 

AND PERSISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT 

Financial assistance in the form of loans 
for such purposes as: (a) Preparing land for 
industrial use; (b) constructing new fac- 

; (c) modernizing old factories. (Total 
amount outstanding at any one time not to 
exceed $50 million.) 

Grants for technical assistance, including 
Studies evaluating the needs of, and develop- 

g potentialities for, economic growth. (Up 
to $1,500,000 annually.) 

TYPES OF ASSISTANCE TO LOW-INCOME RURAL 
AREAS AND OTHER UNDEEDEVELOPED AREAS 
Technical assistance and direct field con- 

Sultation in establishing new industries 

on local resources, in expanding ex- 
industries, and in economic diversifi- 

Cation, 

BASIC TERMS FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


1. To assure that State and local leaders 
Join in the program, there must first be 
Submitted by the area or community an 
Overall program for its economic develop- 
Ment, as well as a finding by the State that 
the project for which financial assistance is 
Sought is consistent with that program. 

the same reason, assistance is to be ex- 
tended only to public or private persons ap- 
e by the State in which the project is 


2. Assistance not be available for 
Working capital, purchase of machinery or 
*quipment, or to assist the relocation of 
establishments if this will cause unemploy- 
Ment in their original locations. 

3. Borrowers must first exhaust the pos- 
Ability of a loan on reasonable terms from 
Private lenders or other Federal agencies be- 
Tore obtaining assistancec under the act. 

4. Federal assistance in the form of loans 
may be granted up to 35 percent of project 
Costs, These loans may be on a second- 
Mortgage basis if necessary to assist the 
area. Private, State, and local sources are 

Provide no less than 65 percent of project 
Costs (of which a minimum of 15 percent 

to come from State or local sources). 
Under such authority, a first-mortgage loan 
trom private sources representing 50 percent 
Of the cost appears entirely feasible 

- USING EXISTING FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Activities authorized by this act are co- 
Ordinated with existing Federal programs af- 
Tecting local economic conditions in areas of 
Substantial and persistent unemployment. 
The existing programs would be used on the 
Problems of these areas so as to provide the 

um assistance from the minimum 
Federal expenditure. 

1. The Secretary of Labor, in addition to 
Certifying areas of chronic unemployment, 
is also authorized to carry out or assist in 
Studies of capabilities of the labor force, 
development of its skills and assist in its 
trainin 


g. 

2. The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may provide necessary assistance for 
Vocational education services. 

3. The Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
Ministrator, under provisions of the Housing 
Acts of 1949, 1954, and 1955, as amended, 
may permit the following considerations: 

(a) Priority will be given cities and simi- 
lar bodies for financial assistance for needed 
Public facilities and public works (such as 
Water and sewerage systems). 

(b) Financial assistance may be provided 

renewal projects for industrial or 
commercial redevelopment ot land pre- 
Viously nonresidential in character. 
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(c) Planning assistance grants may be 
made to counties, cities, and other munici- 
palities having a population of 25,000 or more 
according to the latest decennial census. 


Pacific Northwest Fruit Growers Effect 
Long-Range Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Farmers Working To- 
gether Strengthen the Entire Economy,” 
and published in the Wenatchee Daily 
World of Monday, February 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARMERS WORKING TOGETHER STRENGTHEN 
ENTIRE Economy 

The Washington Growers Clearing House 
Association holds its 15th annual meeting 
Tuesday, providing an occasion on which to 
reflect on the changes which have been 
brought onto the orchard industry scene in 
those 15 years. 

Back in the 1930's, influenced by a suffer- 
ing national economy, the orchard industry 
was in bad shape. It has been estimated 
that each acre of our great fruit belt had 
an indebtedness of some $800. 

One of the most depressing factors was 
the chaos of the market. 

The fruit grower was a very little man, 
single handedly going against the giant of 
the marketplace. In a single day he could 
get a wide variety of price quotations for the 
same box of apples, ranging from 25 cents 
to 50 cents difference. He had no access to 
price and marketing information and often 
fell prey to sharp buyers. Often he let his 
apples go for prices far below their worth, 
far below the price he might have received 
elsewhere. 

“Below price” fruits, entering the market, 
caused shakiness, making the fruit indus- 
try even sicker, 

At last, with the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, certain remedies were given to this 
“sick patient.” Among them was a proposal 
that growers form an organization which 
would provide them with marketing reports 
and other information affecting the price 
of their fruit. That brought into being the 
Washington Growers Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, sponsored, financed, and directed by 
fruit growers through their own elected 
board of directors, one each from 21 dis- 
tricts of North Central Washington. 

Today it has some 2,000 fruit-grower mem- 
bers or about 94 percent of our district's 
total number of growers. They financed the 
organization by an assessment of three- 
eighths of a cent per box of fruit produced. 
Every other day or so a clearinghouse bulle- 
tin goes to growers. It contains an appraisal 
of market prices of all fruits and grades. The 
result: Growers of the entire area know the 
true market value of their fruit at all times, 

The clearinghouse is concerned not just 
with marketing. It has become the voice of 
2,000 fruit growers in discussion of taxation, 
credit, research p: , and other matters 
affecting the fruit industry. 

The fruit grower who, in the 1930's, was a 
little man facing the giant of the market- 
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place, has become strong through collective 
action and information., 

In recent years we have seen the farmer 
gain similar strength through collective ac- 
tion here in north central Washington. We 
have cattlemen’s associations, wheat-pro- 
ducer associations, the price-bargaining as- 
sociations of the pear growers and peach 
growers, all welding individual farmers into 
groups big enough to survive in the highly 
competitive economy of modern America 
where bigness counts, 

The clearinghouse and these other groups 
deserve commendation from all of us. Farm- 
ers, by working together to strengthen their 
own position, have very materially aided all 
of us in this agricultural area where every- 
one's welfare is based on the welfare of the 
man on the farm, 


Sanctions Against Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the midst of the recent debate on sanc- 
tions against Israel, a letter to the editor 
of the Washington Evening Star has 
come to my attention. The letter, writ- 
ten by Sanford H. Bolz, is in answer to 
an editorial which appeared in the Star 
on February 7. Mr. Bolz discusses with 
a precision of analysis which lately has 
been all too rare, the implications of the 
sanctions question. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of his letter, which 
was published on February 12, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

“SANCTIONS AND ISRAEL” 


Unless I mistake your editorial of Febru- 
ary 7, “Sanctions and Israel,” your argument 
comes to this: That since the United Nations 
failed to impose sanctions against Russia for 
its utterly immoral and unjustifiable action 
in Hungary because Russia is strong enough 
to be undisturbed by sanctions, it follows 
that because Israel is weak enough to be 
seriously hurt by them, the U. N. should not 
fail to impose sanctions against her for her 
thoroughly moral and justifiable action in 
refusing to withdraw from the Gaza and 
Aqaba areas without guarantees that Egypt 
will not resume its belligerency there. This 
it is plain, is the specious non sequitur on 
the basis of which you justify the abandon- 
ment of elementary justice and morality and 
principle to the hard realities and stubborn 
practicalities of international life—and in 
connection, mind you, with a proposed U. N. 
resolution which, as you know, is not legally 
binding but depends for its observance upon 
its moral force. 

It is perhaps ungentle to remind you 
that, Russia aside, Egypt herself has for 
some 6 years now been in open and notorious 
defiance of a 1951 decision of the U. N. 
Security Council that Israeli ships should 
be permitted to pass through the Suez Canal; 
that unlike a General Assembly resolution, 
which is merely a recomendation backed by 
moral force, such a Security Council deci- 
sion is legally binding; and that not only 
by every test of justice, morality and prin- 
ciple, but even by your touchstone of hard 
reality and practicality, Egypt would have 
been even more vulnerable to sanctions than 
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Israel during these 6 years. Yet sanctions 
were never imposed by the U. N. nor, to my 
knowledge, ever advocated by your news- 
paper. Nor were you moved to such advo- 
cacy, or the U. N. to such action, by further 
Egyptian belligerency in denying Israel navi- 
gation of the Gulf of Aqaba and in sending 
murderous bands across Israel's borders (es- 
tablished by a U. N.-negotiated armistice 
agreement), which it is now widely conceded 
constituted serious threats to the peace and 
provoked Israel's action of October 29 against 


Was it hard reality that led the United 
States and the U. N. to acquiesce without 
sanctions in Nasser's defiance of the Secu- 
rity Council by refusing Israeli ships pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal? Certainly it 
was neither justice, morality, nor principle. 
Is it too much to suggest that perhaps the 
success of that defiance encouraged the 
Egyptian dictator to seize the canal last 
year? Certainly that would be the inexo- 
rable logic of stubborn practicality. Does not 
the same logic commend the Soviet action in 
Hungary? Does the end justify the means? 
For myself and for my country, I had rather 
stand with principle and justice. Any other 
course is hardly realistic, 

SANFORD H. BorZ. 


Importance of Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
thought-provoking column written by 
Publisher Wilfred Woods, of the Wen- 
atchee Daily World, can provide im- 
portant guidance for us as we, in the 
85th Congress, plan greater flood pre- 
vention for our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the Wilfred Woods column of Monday, 
February 11. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TALKING Ir OvER 
(By Wilfred R. Woods) 

Flood control is one of the activities of our 
Federal Government that doesn't get much 
publicity—except when something happens. 

For instance, the Northwest has experi- 
enced only one major flood this century— 
in 1948. 

As a result, we tend to forget flood control. 
We hear about power, all right. And navi- 
gation is frequently discussed in the press, 

It seems that our memory is short when it 
comes to floods. 

But there is nothing that can prevent 
snow from melting when the weather gets 
warm, nor is there any device to prevent rain 
from falling. 

So floods will come again. 

Our only protection is water storage—up- 
stream dams, both in Canada and in our own 
country. 

What flood control can do in other parts 
of the country was demonstrated just a week 
ago in Tennessee. 

The biggest flood since 1883 would have 
crested at Chattanooga, Tenn, according to 
TVA engineers and the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

‘The Tennessee River would have reached 
a height of 22 feet above flood stage. Much 
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of the main business district of Chattanooga 
would have been under water, but for, the 
TVA dams, 

Instead of reaching 22 feet above flood 
stage, though, the river crested at just 2 feet 
above flood stage. 

Damage would have totaled more than $50 
million in the city Umits alone, according 
to preliminary estimates. 

That is what flood control dams prevented. 

This kind of protection is not available on 
the Columbia River. And it gets farther 
away every time a large, key storage dam 
(such as high Hells Canyon) is replaced by 
lesser dams. 


Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON, J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a statement recently made before 
a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary by the Honorable John 
J. Wicker, Jr., a former State senator 
and a distinguished attorney of Rich- 
mond, Va. This statement points out 
with exceptional clarity the inherent 
dangers and discusses with great force 
the unconstitutionality of the legislation 
currently being proposed as so-called 
civil rights bills. It should be read by 
every Member of this House. 

STATEMENT BY JOHN J. WICKER, JR., ATTORNEY 
at LAW, RICHMOND, Va., FORMER STATE 
SENATOR AND TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE 
1945 CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF VIR- 
GINIA, OPPOSING PROPOSED CiviL-Ricnts LEG- 
ISLATION (H. R. 1151, 2145, ETC.) BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, FEBRUARY 13, 1957 

INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is John J. Wicker, Jr. I 
am an attorney at law, and for many years 
I hava been a member of the bar of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia, of the 
Federal courts in Virginia, and of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I reside, 
as I have for most of my life, in Richmond, 
Va. 

While I am here before you today at the 
suggestion and request of a number of Vir- 
ginia citizens and organizations, my appear- 
ance is solely in my capacity as a citizen of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia and the 
United States of America, and not in any rep- 
resentative capacity whatsoever. I wish it 
to be distinctly understood that I am not 
appearing here, directly or indirectly, in 
behalf of any of my clients or any of the 
various organizations with which I am affil- 
fated. In other words, the views that I 
express here today are purely my own and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of any 
other individual or group whatsoever, 

OPPOSED TO H, R. 1151, 2141, ETC. 


As a citizen, I appear to express my opposi- 
tion to H. R. 1151, H. R. 2145, and other 
certain so-called civil-rights bills now pend- 
ing before the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, as follows: 

NO NECESSITY SHOWN FOR PROPOSED CIVIL- 

RIGHTS LEGISLATION 

It is my understanding that in consider- 
ing proposed legislation, two questions are 
always highly important. First, is the pro- 
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posed legislation necessary? Second, does 
the legislative body before which such leg- 
islation is pending have the right, as well 
as the power, to enact the proposed legis- 
lation? 

Unless both of these questions are clearly 
and satisfactorily answered in the affirma- 
tive, then the proposed legislation should 
fail. And I conceive it to be the duty and 
burden of the proponents of legislation to 
establish both the necessity and the consti- 
tutional propriety of proposed legislation. 

I believe I have read practically all of the 
available testimony given last year on simi- 
lar proposed legislation both before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary and be- 


-fore the Senate Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. The testimony thus far this year 
in favor of the pending legislation is sub- 
stantially similar to that given last year. 
Analysis of this testimony will lead, I be- 
lieve, inescapably to the conclusion that the 
proponents of this pending legislation have 
failed to adduce any satisfactory evidence 
or proof whatever as to the necessity of 
these proposals; and they have also falled 
to prove that the Congress has any right 
to enact legislation which would not only 
still further encroach upon the jurisdiction 
and rights of the several States, but also 
would in practice and effect, deprive citi- 
zens of their fundamental right to trial by 
jury whenever the Attorney General, or 
someone acting for him, desired to do so. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S TESTIMONY NEGATIVES 
NECESSITY 


The best examples of the failure of proof 
of necessity for this proposed legislation are 
to be found in the testimony of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States in con- 
nection with this legislation. For example, 
the principal reason advanted by the Attor- 
ney General for the creation of a Federal 
Civil. Rights Commission was a quotation 
from President Eisenhower's 1956 state of 
the Union message in which the President 
sald: 

“It is disturbing that in some localities 
allegations persist that Negro citizens are 
being deprived of their right to vote and 
are likewise being subjected to unwarranted 
economic pressures.” 

Now there are over a quarter million lo- 
calities in these United States. Yet the prin- 
cipal basis for setting up a new Federal 
bureaucracy which would spread its powerful 
pressures all over the Nation—not like the 
creeping socialism which we have heard a 
lot about, but more like a form of galloping 
paralysis—appears to consist of mere alle- 
gations that Negro citizens are being un- 
fairly or unlawfully treated, merely in some 
localities—not in any widespread area or in 
any considerable number of localities. 

On this flimsy ground of mere allega- 
tions, the Attorney General favors saddling 
upon the entire Nation the mental, spiritual 
and financial burden of a new national Com- 
mission operating independently all over the 
Nation; applying its inquisitions and intimi- 
dations whenever and wherever it chose; 
dragging citizens away from their homes and 
businesses at any time and for any distance 
and to any place the new Commission de- 
sired, upon the compelling force of subpenas; 
merely to investigate whether and to what 
extent these allegations are well founded 
and to try and bring about correction of 
any conditions the Commission determines 
to be civil rights violations. 

The utter lack of necessity for the creation 
of any such Civil Rights Commission as is 
contemplated in this pending legislation is 
shown by the testimony of the Attorney 
General himself. 

While dealing with another portion of thia 
legislation, the Attorney General stated that 
in a recent case the United States Supreme 
Court had denounced systematic discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in the selection of 
jury panels in Mississippi and that the De- 
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partment of Justice thereupon had insti- 
tuted an investigation. Although the At- 
torney General said that “according to the 
undisputed evidence in the record before it“ 
(the Court) “systematic discrimination 
against Negroes in the selection of jury 
panels had persisted for many years past in 
the county where the case had been tried;" 
nevertheless the Attorney General admitted 
that the investigation by the Department of 
Justice “showed that, whatever the practice 
may have been during the earlier years with 
which the Supreme Court's record was con- 
cerned, in recent years there had been no 
discrimination against Negroes in the selec- 
tion of juries in that county.“ 

Now, if the Department of Justice can 
proceed, by inquiry and investigation, as it 
did in this case, to determine that the unfair 
and discriminatory condition denounced in 
& recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court no longer exists, and can do this 
without any new legislation and without the 
setting up of any new national Civil Rights 
Commission, why cannot the Department of 
Justice institute and conduct a similar in- 

vestigatlon to ascertain whether or not “the 

disturbing allegations” mentioned in the 
President's state of the Union message are 
Tounded upon fact, or are without founda- 
tion, or refer to conditions which may have 
formerly existed, but which do not actually 
exist any longer? 

Even if conditions in the field of Negro 
voting were such as to indicate the need for 
some remedial action or investigation, why 
should the Congrees set up a new and inde- 
pendent national commission, clothed with 
vast inquisitorial authority and vested with 
the power to be autocratic, intimidating and 
oppressive, and necessarily involving the 
addition of a great horde of Federal investi- 
gators, agents, examiners, etc., at. great ex- 
pense to the already heavily burdened tax- 
payers? 

There are many other fields of daily life of 


Just as much and just as vital concern to,ghe , 


national and individual welfare which need 
investigation and remedial action far more. 
Yet the proposed legislation does not propose 
setting up any national commission to op- 
erate in these other areas. The safety of 
persons in their ordinary daily pursuits is 
certainly just as important as the right to 
vote. 

‘Robberies and holdups, planned and exe- 
cuted on an interstate basis, accompanied by 
violence and extreme brutalities, are taking 
place in ever-increasing mumbers, not just 
in some localities but in a large number 
of areas, north, south, east, and west all over 
the United States. ) 

Right here in the Nation’s Capital all of 
you know it is exceedingly dangerous to use 
the public streets in many sections of the 
city at any time of night and even sometimes 
in board daylight. Gang warfare and teen- 
age hoodlumism, operating across State lines, 
take their toll of human life and property— 
frequently including many innocent by- 
standers—in practically all of the large cities 
of our Nation, and in some of the smaller 
places, too. 

The enslavement of large numbers of our 
young people—beginning even in their 
youthful public school days—by the poison- 
ous narcotic drug traffic organized and di- 
rected nationally—constitutes a serious men- 
ace to the very foundations of our national 
life, 

These are just a few areas in which there 
is far more reason to be “disturbed by alle- 
gations” than in the matter of Negro voting. 
Some of these matters have engaged the 
intelligent attention of various congressional 
committees from time to time, and these 
congressional committees—composed of duly 
élected representatives of the people—have 
accomplished much good. But here we have 
& proposal for the creation of a brandnew 
independent national Commission to investi- 
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gate merely one area in which there are 


“allegations.” k 
ATTORNEY GENERAL’S PRESENT AUTHORITY SUF- 
FICIENT 


The proposed legislation would give con- 
gressional approval and special authorization 
for the appointment of a special Assistant 
Attorney General to direct the activities of 
a Civil Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice, In both the criminal fleld and the 
civil field. I submit that there is no neces- 
sity whatever for this legislation. 

In his statement before both the House 
Committee and Senate committee last year, 
the Attorney General frankly stated that the 
Department of Justice had been operating a 
Civil Rights Section ever since 1939, but 
that the “noncriminal activity of the Depart- 
ment in the civil-rights field is constantly 
increasing in importance, as well as in 
amount.” Accordingly, the Attorney Gen- 
eral feels that “the Department's civil-rights 
activities, both criminal and noncriminal” 
(should) be consolidated in a single organi- 
zation.” And he thinks that in order to 
bring this about a new Assistant Attorney 
General should be authorized by Congress. 

If it is proper for the Department of Jus- 
tice to busy itself in the civil field of civil 
rights (as the Attorney General admitted 
the Department had actually done in some 
cases) then he can certainly reshuffle his or- 
ganization and pereonnel and designate one 
of his assistants to direct the activities of 
the Department, both in the civil and crim- 
inal phases of civil rights. 

In his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee, the Attorney General was questioned 
rather pointedly on this proposed new Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of Justice 
and the proposed new Assistant Attorney 
General to be in charge thereof. And he ad- 
mitted that he already had authority to 
assign civil rights enforcement duties to any 
of the Assistant Attorneys General already 
authorized and serving under him. As he 
testified: 

“The act, under which the Department of 
Justice is set up, does not specify any partic- 
ular duties for any Assistant Attorney 
General.” 

One reason for the proposal is found in 
his testimony that the passage of any such 
legislation would be followed “almost auto- 
matically” by increased appropriations for 
the Department of Justice, Another reason 
is shown by the testimony of the Attorney 
General before the House Committee in 
which it was pointed out that the main 
reason for special authorization of an Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of Civil 
Rights was to give emphasis and prestige 
in the enforcement of civil rights.” 

The Attorney General also said that if 
this legislation was passed, the activities of 
the Department of Justice would not only 
be greatly broadened but greatly increased in 
volume, as well as in scope, That was just 
a very euphonious way of saying that if this 
legislation is passed, then the Federal De- 
partment of Justice will encroach still fur- 
ther into the daily lives of our people in 
practically every State—especially the South- 
ern States, of course—and will extinguish— 
by mere force and volume and power—even 
more of the safeguards and rights of the 
citizens to local government in local State 
affairs. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION FRAUGHT WITH 
DANGEROUS POSSIBILITIES 

With the prestige of Congressional ap- 
proval, the Department of Justice would un- 
doubtedly move in“ in various States wher- 
ever and whenever the Attorney General 
thought it to be advisable from any stand- 
point. And he could subject the govern- 
ments of those States and the governments 
of municipalities and counties, and the offi- 
cials and citizens thereof to intimidations 
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and powerful pressures against which there 
could be no redress. 

In fact, the situation could be very much 
like that which occurs when a surging flood- 
ing river overflows its banks and breaks over 
or through whatever leyees may be set up to 
contain it within its proper bounds and 
spreads, with devastating force and volume. 
over many areas which it is not supposed to 
invade. And even after its muddy tide has 
receded, great damage has already been done 
and cannot be undone. So it would be in 
this case. 

If the Department of Justice under a po- 
litically minded Attorney General should be 
armed with Congressional authorization and 
sanction and blessing for this new Civil 
Rights Division, presided over by a new As- 
sistant Attorney General, he could invade 
any State or any locality he chose at any 
time he chose upon any allegations, no 
matter from what source they came or how 
flimsy they were. And he could do this at 
such times and in such manner as to intimi- 
date the officials and citizens of such States 
and localities and interfere with them, un- 
justly and unfairly, in the ordinary exer- 
cise of their constitutional and lawful rights. 

And against this arbitrary and oppressive 
action—all of which would be paid for by 
the whole taxpayers of the United States— 
the victimized States and localities and offi- 
cials and citizens would have no redress 
whatsoever. Perhaps after long and pro- 
tracted litigation they might be able to drive 
the intruder back, but—as in the case of a 
receding flood—the damage would already 
have been done. 

Please understand that I do not charge 
that the present Attorney General would 
actually and consciously exercise these pow- 
ers and this new prestige in the oppressive 
and unfair manner indicated; but I do say 
that, if this legislation were to be passed, 
then you would be placing these powers in 
his hands. 

And I do not believe that the record and 
the public expressions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral give any indication that he would be 
either cautious or moderate in his approach 
or in his use of this power if he is vested 
with congressional sanction, approval, and 
prestige by this legislation. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION WOULD FAVOR INTER- 

RACIAL MARRIAGES, ETC. 

In its preamble, one of the most importan» 
of these so-called civil-rights bills (H. R. 
2145) endorses and promises to secure “cer- 
tain rights” included in the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


It will be surprising and shocking to the 
American public to learn that this pending 
legislation—through its endorsement of this 
international “declaration”—would put the 
Congress of the United States on record as 
declaring that all adult persons in the United 
States have a right to engage in interracial 
marriages (art. 16); and a right to seek 
and impart information “through any media 
and regardless of frontiers’’ (art. 19); 
and a right to have any religion they choose 
and and to “manifest” their “religion or be- 
lief” in “teaching, practice, worship and 
observance” (art. 18). 

And this so-called civil-rights legislation 
would pledge the United States to secure 
these so-called rights. 

From our earliest time, the right of the 
several States to prohibit interracial mar- 
riages within their respective borders has 
been fully recognized. This so-called civil- 
rights legislation seeks to destroy that time 
honored and long established State right. 

Not long ago the United States Govern- 
ment executed the Rosenbergs for imparting 
information “regardless of frontiers.” If 
this pending legislation had been in effect 
it would have helped to thwart and frus- 
trate the prosecution. and punishment of 
those traitors. If it is enacted now, it will 
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be in conflict with our Federal laws against 
espionage. 

In some parts of our country, until some 
years ago, polygamy was recognized as a part 
of a religion which thousands of Americans 
believed in and practiced. This so-called 
civil-rights legislation would be derogative 
of our antipolygamy laws. 

Moreover, even today, there are some 
groups of American citizens whose con- 
scientious religious beliefs sanction volun- 
tary bodily disfigurement and even sacrificial 
deaths as an important part of the observ- 
ance of their religion. This so-called civil- 
rights legislation would endorse the so- 
called right of individuals to engage in such 
religious practices. 

The foregoing is illustrative of some of the 
Many dangers involved in this so-called 
civil-rights legislation. 


DEPRIVING CITIZENS OF RIGHT TO JURY / 


We come now to some of the most dan- 
gerous and objectionable of all the proposals 
which would have the effect of enabling the 
Attorney General, through the Department 
of Justice, to institute and conduct civil 
actions and proceedings in Federal courts all 
over the United States in the name of the 
United States of America—but really for the 
private and personal benefit of whatever 
individuals the Attorney General might 
choose to recognize or prefer. And he could 
do this whenever those individuals allege 
that any other person has “engaged or is 
about to engage in any act or practice” 
which would deprive the complaining indi- 
vidual of his free and untrammeled right to 
vote for or against candidates of his own 
choice for Federal office. 

These bills would also have the effect of 
enabling the Attorney General, in whatever 
location and in whatever cases apparently 
involving civil voting rights he chose to 
recognize, to deprive the defendant or de- 
fendants of the fundamental right to trial 
by jury. These bills would also be bypassing 
and practically nullifying proceedings in 
State courts and other State tribunals now 
authorized to deal with present or threatened 
invasion of the civil rights of individuals. 

All of these effects would do serious dam- 
age to our constitutional system of govern- 
ment, and would place in the hands of the 
Federal Department of Justice the power to 
inflict intolerable burden and expense upon 
individual citizens throughout the Nation 
and to intimidate State and local officials. 

And, in a practical even though perhaps 
not in a narrow technical legal: sense, they 
would authorize judicial conviction of viola- 
tion of law, or of intent to violate law, with- 
out affording the accused the fundamental 
right of trial by jury. 

In his testimony, the Attorney General 
told how the Department of Justice had in- 
tervened in a civil suit in Arkansas in a 
school board case, which was a civil pro- 
ceeding for an injunction. Likewise, as al- 

ready noted, the Attorney General testified 
that the Department of Justice had Insituted 
and conducted an inquiry and investigation 
in the voting conditions in Mississippi. No 
doubt the Department of Justice has busied 
itself in other States and other locaitties in 
various civil proceedings having to do with 
civil rights. All of this has been done under 
the present laws and without the specific 
sanction and approval and biessing of any 
such congressional enactments as the At- 
torney General now advocates. This further 
illustrates the fact that there is no real 
necessity for this proposed legislation. 

PROPOSED CIVIL PROCEEDINGS OFFENSIVE AS 

CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS ~ 

But the Attorney General insists that any 
activities of the Department of Justice in 
these matters which might lead to some 
criminal prosecution would inevitably “stir 
up such dissension and ill will in the State 
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that it might very well” [do] “more harm 
than good.” 

The Attorney General seems to feel that 
State and local officials and local citizens 
would resent any Federal activity that might 
lead to criminal prosecution, but that they 
would not experience any similar resentment 
or ill will if such Federal activities were 
directed along the line of investigations and 
inquiries leading to the institution and con- 
duct of civil proceedings and injunctions 
coupled with the threat of punishment by 
fine, or imprisonment or both, for contempt 
of court in the event of failure to respect 
such injunctions. 

Such reasoning seems very queer and un- 
realistic to me. 

In fact, I believe that the average State 
and local official and local citizen would 
much prefer that the issue of his guilt or 
innocence be determined, after investiga- 
tion, by customary procedure where he is 
not only confronted by his accusers but 
where he has the constitutional safeguard 
of a trial by jury of his peers. 

Instead, the Attorney General wants to 
have a Federal judge, sitting without benefit 
of a jury, determine either that defendants 
had been guilty of the alleged law violations 
in the past, or that they were about to com- 
mit these law violations in the immediate 
future. The humiliation and worry and 
trouble and expense to the defendants would 
be just as great, and perhaps greater, in 
such civil proceedings. But they would not 
have the protection that every accused 
deserves in the form of a trial by Jury. 

The Attorney General argues that these 
civil proceedings could be accomplished 
“without having to subject State officials to 
the indignity, hazards, and personal expense 
of a criminal prosecution in the courts of 
the United States. 

State officials charged in a civil proceed- 
ing, either with past violations of law or 
with determination to violate the law in 
the future, and dragged into the Federal 
courts by the Department of Justice and 
subjected to long drawn out civil proceed- 
ings (in which no speedy trial is constitu- 
tionally guaranteed, and in which no jury 
is assured) would be subjected to just as 
much indignity, hazards, and personal ex- 
pense as in a criminal prosecution—and per- 
haps even more. 

CONCENTRATING ON ELECTION RIGHTS 

The Attorney General argues that while 
the present statute (sec. 241 of title 18, 
U. S. C.) “makes it unlawful for two or more 
persons to conspire” against the exercise of 
civil rights by another, the statute falls 
to “penalize such an injury when it was 
committeed by a single individual.” 


However, in his testimony I do not believe 7 


the Attorney General referred to another 
statute, of equal dignity (sec. 594 of title 
18, U. S. C.) which makes it a crime for any 
one person to intimidate or threaten or 
coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten or 
coerce any other person for the purpose of 
interfering with such other person's right to 
vote for or against any candidate for Federal 
office. 

While it is true that this latter statute 
refers only to civil rights in connection with 
voting, at the same time it is also true that 
the Attorney General's testimony indicated 
very strongly that the principal interest of 
the Department of Justice in legislation at 
this time is confined practically to the matter 
of voting and elections. In fact, in his testi- 
mony he conceded that there is really no 
necessity for any sort of antilynching legisla- 
tion, especially since no lynchings had oc- 
curred in the United States since 1951. 

Furthermore, in response to suggestions 
from the House committee chairman that he 
might comment upon “certain other propos- 
als relating to civil rights now pending be- 
fore the committee” (involving amendments 
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to the “two principal criminal statutes in- 
tended for the protection of civil rights“) 
the Attorney General testified last year that 
“there is grave doubt as to whether it is wise 
to propose at the present time any further 
extension of the criminal law into this ex- 
traordinarily sensitive and delicate area of 
civil rights.“ 
ADDITIONAL UNTOLD BURDEN ON TAXPAYERS 


In the testimony of the Attorney General, 
no attempt has been made to estimate the 
size or extent of the financial burden which 
would necessarily be involved, if these pro- 
posals are enacted into law, by the creation 
of a new and enlarged division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the authorization of the 
Attorney General to become the Govern- 
ment-paid attorney for whatever complain- 
ants he chose to recognize in the vague field 
of civil rights. 

Anyone acquainted with government, as 
you gentlemen are, will recognize the fact 
that the burden will not be small or inconse- 
quential. Nor would it diminish as time 
went on, but instead it would spread and 
grow with the speed and fertility of noxious 
weeds, 

For example, when questioned by the 
chairman of the House committee as to the 
expenses of the proposed Civil Rights Com- 
mission, the Attorney General testified that 
supplemental appropriations to cover new ex- 
penses “would follow almost automatically, 
I think, if the Congress authorized it. 
If this Commission is authorized and the new 
division is authorized in the Department of 
Justice, it would be immediately followed by 
an appropriation.” 


EMPOWERS ATTORNEY GENERAL TO “PUNISH” 
OFFICIALS AND CITIZENS WHO OPPOSE SCHOOL 
RACIAL MIXTURES 


Mr. Chairman, the more I have studied 
this matter and the more I have thought 
about it, the more convinced I have become 
that there is a great deal more to these pro- 
posals of the Attorney General than meets 
either the naked eye or the legislative eye. 

In my opinion, the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation, as advocated by the At- 
torney General, would result in the serious 
evils and grave injustices to which I have 
alluded. It would also eventually empower 
the Department of Justice to harass and 
intimidate and burden and punish citizens 
who believe that the Supreme Court of the 
United States went beyond its own lawful 
powers and usurped legislative prerogatives 
and encroached unconstitutionally upon the 
reserved rights of the States when it de- 
clared that public education of Negro chil- 
dren and white children in separate schools 
was unconstitutional. 

By the same sort of devious reasoning ex- 
hibited in his testimony concerning this leg- 
islation, the Attorney General, if vested with 
the powers and prerogatives sought in this 
legislation, could very well concludé that the 
State officials and local officials and private 
citizens who did anything to preserve seg- 
regation in areas where there will not be any 
public education without segregation, were 
guilty of conspiring to deprive, or attempt- 
ing to deprive, Negroes in their localities 
of some sort of so-called civil rights. 

In the public school cases decided in 1954, 
it was clearly pointed out in the able brief 
of the attorney general of Virginia and his 
associate counsel, that Senator Trumbull, 
of Illinois, the leading sponsor of the 14th 
amendment, and one of the leading sponsors 
of the Civil Rights Acts of 1866 and 1875, 
flatly declared: The right to go to school 
is not a civil right and never was” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL GLOBE, 42d Cong., 2d sess., at p. 
3189). 

It was also pointed out in the same brief 
that the congressional framers and spon- 
sors of the 14th amendment and the legis- 
latures of the States that ratified it were 
all agreed that public school education was 
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not within the purview of the amendment. 
Nevertheless, the Supreme Court, in its 1954 
decision, blandly disregarded these cogent 
arguments and historical facts. 

Consequently, there can be no assurance 
that the Supreme Court, as constituted at 
Present, would attach any weight to the 
declared intentions of the sponsors of this 
Proposed legislation. Therefore, if this leg- 
islation is enacted, and the Attorney General 
then chose to file proceedings against State 
und local officials, school board officials, of- 
ficers and active members of various citi- 
Zens groups, who believe that the Supreme 
Court's public school decision was uncon- 
Stitutional .and who, accordingly are un- 
Willing to establish and maintain a mixture 
Of races in their public schools, in all likell- 
hood the Attorney General would be up- 
held by the Supreme Court. Such pro- 
Ceedings could result in mandatory and in- 
junctive decrees by Federal courts followed 
by fine and imprisonment upon failure to 
comply therewith. 

Some may think that these forebodings are 
far fetched, and that the Attorney General, 
if this legislation is passed, would not take 
Such advantage of the situation and take 
Such extreme measures. But I reply that 
Whenever any court of last resort can com- 
Pletely ignore the plain provisions of the 
10th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States while giving to the 14th 
amendment a meaning completely contrary 
to the demonstrated intentions and opin- 
ions and belief of the Congress which pro- 
Posed it and the States which ratified it, as 
Was done by our Supreme Court in the public 
School decisions, then there is no fearsome 
Consequence beyond the realm of reasonable 
Possibility. 

JEFFERSON'S PROTESTS AGAINST ENCROACHMENTS 

If, perhaps, anything that I have said 
about the tendency of the present Supreme 
Court to usurp the rights of Congress and 
to ignore the constitutionally reserved rights 
Of the States appears to be somewhat harsh, 
let me remind you of the opinions ex- 
Pressed over a century ago by one of the 
greatest Americans of all time. Comment- 
ing upon the encroachments upon States 
Tights by the Supreme Court and as to how 
they might be checked, he said: By reason 
and argument? * * * You might as well 
reason and argue with the marble columns 
encircling them.” 

Renouncing the use of force, he advocated 
that the States should “denounce the acts 
of usurpation until their accumulation shall 
Overweigh that of separation.” That was the 
Opinion expressed by Thomas Jefferson, au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence, in 
his letter to Giles, December 26, 1825. (See 
Beveridge's Life of John Marshall, vol. 4, pp. 
88-39.) 

So, in my opinion of the extreme lengths 
to which the Supreme Court seems willing to 
go in violation of the constitutionally re- 
served rights of States, I find myself in ex- 
cellent company. 

Of course, it may be argued that I am see- 
ing a lot of fanciful situations and that the 
Department of Justice would not go to any 
Such extremes under any circumstances, and 
if it did, that the Supreme Court certainly 
would not fail to interfere. Unfortunately, 
however, the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have shaken public confidence, 
and in many areas destroyed public confi- 
dence in any assurance that States rights 
will. be protected. 

We often hear it said that “the decision 
of the Supreme Court is the supreme law of 
18 land.“ I do not believe that is always 

e. i 
Suppose the Supreme Court decided that 
New York State lawfully elected 100 persons 
to the United States Senate on the ground 
that New York’s tremendous population en- 
titled the State more Senators than other 
States. Such a decision could be based upon 
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reasoning no more unreasonable and no more 
illogical than that which the court used in 
its May 17, 1954, public school decision. In 
such event, I do not believe the Congressmen 
and Senators from the other States would 
regard that decision, even if unanimously 
rendered, as the supreme law of the land. 
During the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1788, John Marshall, in replying 
to Mason’s argument about possible en- 
croachment by Federal courts, replied that 
any such idea was absurd. Then he sald: 


Has the Government of the United States 
power to make laws on every subject? * * * 
Laws affecting the mode of transferring prop- 
erty, or contracts, or claims between citizens 
of the same State? Can Congress go beyond 
the delegated powers? Certainly not. If 
they were to make a law not warranted by 
any of the powers enumerated, it would be 
considered by the national judges as an in- 
fringement of the Constitution which they 
are to guard. They would not consider any 
such law as coming under their jurisdiction, 
They would declare it void.” 

Obviously, the man who was later to be- 
come the great Chief Justic never had the 
slightest thought that in later years the 
Supreme Court would not only fail to pro- 
tect the separate sovereign States from en- 
croachment on their reserved powers, but 
would actually become the active executioner 
of those powers. 


WHY HAVE THE ATTORNEY GENERAL AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION BECOME SUCH ACTIVE SUP- 
PORTERS? 

During the testimony of the Attorney Gen- 
eral before the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary on May 16, 1956, it was brought out 
that, at various times in 1955 the late Senator 
Kilgore, as chairman of that committee, and 
Senator HENNINGS, as chairman of the Senate 
Civil Rights Subcommittee, had repeatedly 
sought to obtain the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Justice in connection with sey- 
eral civil-rights bills covering practically the 
same ground as those to which I have spe- 
cifically alluded. The testimony further 
brought out that all of the efforts of these 
distinguished Senators to obtain cooperation 
from the Attorney General or the Department 
of Justice in these matters were unsuccess- 
ful. It was further brought out that in con- 
nection with those bills, the distinguished 
Senators were unable to obtain from the De- 
partment of Justice either support or recom- 
mendation, or, in several instances, even the 
courtesy of a reply to their official letters. 

However, in the spring of 1956, with dra- 
matic fanfare of publicity broadcast all over 
the Nation, the Attorney General proclaimed 
that, in keeping with a White House an- 
nouncement, an administration program of 
civil-rights legislation would soon be placed 
before the Congress. The Attorney Gen- 
eral's announcement was followed by the in- 
troduction of these so-called new bills which 
were substantially the same as the old bills. 

Significantly enough the old bills, on which 
no cooperation had been obtained from the 
Department of Justice, were introduced in 
1955 when there was no big national elec- 
tion; while the new bills proclaimed and 
acclaimed by the Attorney General and the 
administration were introduced in 1956, just 
a little over 6 months prior to the national 
election.- J 

No doubt, some skeptical or cynical people 
might possibly suspect from this that the 
active and fervent support given to these 
new civil-rights bills by the Attorney General 
and the administration was, and is, actu- 
ated or inspired, in some way or other, by 
political motives. But, of course, I would 
not be so unkind as to intimate any such 
evil thing. 

I do not question nor impugn the motives 
or intentions of the s or patrons of 
this proposed legislation. At the same time 
I must point out that the all-important 
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thing is the possible or probable result or 
effect of this proposed legislation. 

If a mule (or an elephant, if you please) 
kicks you in the face, the results and effects 
are mighty bad, even though he may have 
had the kindliest motives and have been 
kicking you simply as a friendly gesture. 
EFFECTS SERIOUSLY DAMAGING REGARDLESS OF 

MOTIVES 

No matter how high and noble and honest 
the motives and intentions of this proposed 
legislation’s sponsors and advocates may be, 
the fact remains—in my opinion and in the 
opinion of a large number of other citizens— 
that the results and effects of this legislation, 
if enacted into law, would be seriously and 
irreparably damaging to the constitutional 


rights of the States and of their governments, 


and of many of their officials and citizens, 

For the reasons I have already indicated, 
therefore, I sincerely trust that this pro- 
posed legislation will meet with the defeat 
that it richly deserves. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey Observes 
150th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is a relatively young Nation, as nations 
go, and when one of our governmental 
agencies can point to a century and a 
half of uninterrupted and valuable serv- 
ice, it would seem only fitting that some 
formal recognition be accorded it. Par- 
ticularly is this so when the agency in 
question has never sought public ac- 
claim, but has devoted itself wholeheart- 
edly to the accomplishment of the duties 
assigned it. 

The year 1957 marks the completion of 
150 years of service for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, which was established 
by act of Congress on February 10, 1807, 
to survey and chart the coast of the 
United States and off-lying islands. Its 
present name was adopted in 1878. I 
venture to say that many millions of our 
people, down through the years, did not 
know there was such an agency of Gov- 
ernment, its work was accomplished so 
quietly and so efficiently. 

Our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has had particular op- 
portunity to be cognizant of, and to ap- 
preciate, the work of this splendid or- 
ganization. Most conversant with its 
accomplishments, also, are the various 
elements of our shipping and aviation 
industries, who depend upon the nautical 
and aeronautical charts, tide tables, and 
other information, the preparation of 
which is among the many highly im- 
portant functions of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, 

The Marine News for February 1957, 
pays tribute to this fine organization in 
a series of articles. One of these, en- 
titled Coast and Geodetic Survey,” out- 
lines the varied activities and respon- 
sibilities of this agency. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


All vessels navigating the coastal waters 
of the United States and possessions depend 
on Coast and Geodetic Survey nautical 
charts, coast pilots, tide tables, and current 
tables for safe navigation. Airplane pilots 
similarly depend on the aeronautical charts 
published by the Bureau. Engineers and 
surveyors use its many thousands of monu- 
mented stations throughout the country in 
all kinds of projects such as highway con- 
struction, drainage, irrigation, and power de- 
velopments. 

The vital tasks accomplished daily by this 
oldest of the surveying and mapping agen- 
cies of the Federal Government are essen- 
tial in safe guarding life and property at 
sea and in the air. During the past century 
and a half this old-line bureau of applied 
science has been a potent factor in develop- 
ing the commerce of the United States and 
the world. Operating today as an agency of 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
the work begun in the early days of the Re- 
public is ever increasing in scope and im- 
portance. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey was one of 
the original agencies designated to comprise 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
when it was created by the act of February 
14, 1903. In accordance with a general re- 
organization of the functions of this de- 
partment, on March 4, 1913, the Department 
of Commerce was separated from the labor 
functions which were grouped into the new 
Department of Labor. The Survey was 
among the agencies remaining with the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The history of the Survey dates from Feb- 
ruary 10, 1807, when President Thomas Jef- 
ferson was authorized by the Congress to 
establish an agency for surveying and chart- 
ing the coast of the United States and off- 
lying islands. Congressional action in 1871 
extended responsibility of the Coast Survey 
to the establishment of geodetic connections 
between the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts of the United States. The significance 
of these continental surveys was recognized 
in 1878 by adoption of the name Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Through the years additional functions 
have been delegated to the Bureau through 
congressional action. In 1925 the agency 
was charged with reporting on earthquakes, 
previously an activity of the Weather Bu- 
reau. Aeronautical charting was assigned 
to the Survey under the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926. 


Functions of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey now include: (1) Surveying and charting 
the coasts of the United States, its Territo- 
Ties and possessions, and the printing of 
nautical charts to insure safe navigation; (2) 
hydrographic and topographic surveying of 
some inland waters; (3) the determination of 
geographic positions and elevations along 
the coasts and in the interior of the country, 
to coordinate coastal surveys and to provide 
a framework for mapping and other engineer- 
ing work; (4) the study of tides and currents 
in order to make annual tide and current 
forecasts; (5) the compilation and printing 
of aeronautical charts for civil ayiation; (6) 
observations of the earth's magnetism for in- 
formation essential to the mariner, aviator, 
land surveyor, radio engineer, and others; 
(7) seismological observations and investiga- 
tions to supply data for designing structures 
resistant to earthquakes; and (8) gravity 
and astronomic observations to provide basic 
data for geodetic surveys and studies of the 
size and shape of the earth. 

The work is carried on at the main office in 
Washington, at district offices and field sta- 
tions throughout thé country, by about 40 
field survey parties, and by a fleet of 18 sur- 
vey ships. The field offices are located in 9 
coastal cities for the collection of data for 
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revision of nautical charts and for coopera- 
tion with local engineers and organizations 
requiring specialized data; 6 offices are main- 
tained for photogrammetric compilation, 
processing of hydrographic data, and com- 
puting geodetic data; and 2 offices are main- 
tained for seronautical chart liaison. In 
addition, the Survey operates 2 latitude ob- 
servatories and 7 magnetic observatories. 

The demands upon the Survey have grown 
with the national progress of the United 
States whose shoreline is now over 80,000 
statute miles. The 150 years of dedicated 
service rendered the Nation by the Survey 
is being commemorated during the sesqul- 
centennial year of 1957. 

The organization of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is comprised of two forces—office and 
field. Rear Adm. H. Arnold Karo, the pres- 
ent Director of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, is the 15th in the long line of able 
heads of the organization beginning with 
Ferdinand R. Hassler, who served as the first 
superintendent until his death in 1843. As 
administrative head of the organization, the 
Director is responsible for all phases of the 
work, including standards of performance, 
efficiency of operation, fidelity of work, and 
the expenditure of appropriations. 

The Assistant Director, Rear Adm. Robert 
W. Knox, serves as deputy and adviser to the 
Director on matters pertaining to the scien- 
tific and technical activities of the Bureau. 
He is directly responsible for coordinating 
and planning the operational functions of 
the eight scientific and technical divisions. 

The Assistant Director for Administration, 
Capt. I. E. Rittenburg, is the principal ad- 
viser to the Director on all administrative 
matters concerning budget, finance, per- 
sonnel and safety, organization and manage- 
ment, and administrative services. He coor- 
dinates and directs these functions to meet 
the requirements of the operating program 
of the Bureau. 

The six operating divisions are: Coastal 
Surveys, Tides and Currents, Geophysics, 
Geodesy, Photogrammetry, and Charts. 
These divisions are directed by top-ranking 
commissioned officers. These operations in 
particular and the Bureau in general are 
supported by the Technical Services and In- 
strument Divisions. 

Capt. Samuel B. Grenel], as Chief of the 
Coastal Surveys Division, is responsible for 
the planning and execution of hydrographic 
and planetable topographic surveys along the 
coast of the United States and its possessions. 
This Division compiles and publishes the 
coast pilots of the United States and is re- 
sponsible. for the surveying fleet, including 
ship personnel, construction, maintenance, 
and repair of vessels. Captain Grenell also 
directs the operation of shore-based hydro- 
graphic surveying units. Under his direc- 
tion research ts carried on in the design, 
improvement, and technical development of 
electronic and fleld equipment. 

Capt. Kenneth G. Crosby supervises the 
Tides and Currents Division, which plans and 
directs tidal and related oceanographic in- 
vestigations. This Division operates field 
parties engaged in tide and current work 
along the coast and inland waters of the 
United States and its possessions. Principal 
functions include: operation of a system of 
control tide stations, tide and current sur- 
veys, and observations of sea water density 
and temperature. Captain Crosby also di- 
rects the office ing of resultant data, 
including the prediction of tides and cur- 
rents, publication of annual tide and cur- 
rent tables, tidal current charts, and other 
data. This Division makes studies of tidal 
and related phenomena, and improvements 
of equipment and methods. Captain Crosby 
collaborates in the operation of the seismic 
sea wave warning system. Special investi- 
gations and studies concerning tides and 
ocean currents are carried out in the interest 
of national defense, 
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Capt. E. B. Roberts, Chief of the Geo- 
physics Division, is responsible for magnetic 
and seismological investigations in the 
United States and possessions. Magnetic 
operations include the determination of the 
value of the earth's magnetic elements, the 
establishment of magnetic stations, airborne 
magnetic surveys, the standardization of in- 
struments, and the maintenance of national 
magnetic standards. This activity will be 
greatly accelerated by the new magnetic ob- 
servatory and laboratory, recently built near 
Fredericksburg, Va. This station will be in 
full operation by the latter part of 1956. 

Captain Roberts also directs the seismo- 
logical work of the Bureau, which Includes 
the collection of earthquake information, 
surveys of important earthquakes, vibration 
observations on engineering structures, and 
the operation of the selsmie sea wave warn- 
ing system in the Pacific Ocean. 

Capt. Charles Plerce, Chief of the Geodesy 
Division, supervises the administration and 
technical operation of field parties operating 
throughout the United States and Alaska in - 
establishing primary triangulation, traverse, 
and leveling. Other geodetic activities in- 
clude baseliné measurement; astronomio 
observations of latitude, longitude, and azi- 
muth; and gravity determinations as re- 
quired for surveying, engineering and re- 
search activities. Captain Pierce has super- 
vision over variation-of-latitude observa- 
tories at Ukiah, Calif., and Gaithersburg, 
Md. Office activities of this division include 
processing and publication of field data in 
various forms required for use by the Bureau, 
other governmental agencies, and the public. 
Research is conducted by this Division in- 
volying the mathematics of map projections, 
coordinate grids, variation of latitude, size 
and shape of the earth, and improvements in 
surveying instruments and methods. 

Comdr. L. W. Swanson, Chief of the 
Photogrammetry Division, assigns and su- 
pervises the work of field parties engaged in 
topographic and planimetric surveying and 
mapping of coastal and inland areas, as re- 
quired for the support of inshore hydro- 
graphic surveys. He is also responsible for 
processing the resultant data for use in the 
production and maintenance of nautical and 
aeronautical charts, This Division is respon- 
sible for aerial photography, photogram- 
metric missions and airport surveys. Office 
activities of this Division include the com- 
pilation, review, drafting, and editing of top- 
ographic and planimetric maps compiled 
from aerial photographs by graphic or stereo- 
photogrammetric methods as by-products of 
the compilation of nautical charts. 

Commander Swanson directs the research 
and technical development of new methods 
and instruments for topographic mapping 
and photogrammetry. This Division is re- 
sponsible for the dissemination of photcg- 
raphic data, photographs and maps to the 
public and other Government agencies. 

Capt. Charles A. Schanck, Chief of the 
Chart Division, is responsible for the nautical 
and aeronautical charting programs of the 
Bureau including chart production, mainte- 
nance, and distribution. This Division re- 
views, verifies, and completes the hydro- 
graphic survey sheets obtained from feld 
operations. These data are used in compiling 
new charts and maintaining eixsting charts 
through addition of new data. 

Captain Schanck maintains Haison with 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion and the Air Coordinating Committee. 
He directs the program of flight-checking 
aeronautical charts and provides for the 
establishment and inspection of Bureau sales 
agencies. This Division carries on research 
and engages in technical development of new 
compilation and reproduction techniques. 
Maps, charts, and related geographic data re- 
quired as source material for activities are 
procured, evaluated and disseminated, in- 
cluding map information service to the 
public, 
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Intelligent Action on the Tight Money 
: Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely and 
thought-provoking article on one of the 
Most important problems facing the Na- 
tion today, the problem of tight money 
and its disastrous effect upon small busi- 
hess, municipalities, and home builders 
throughout the country. 

This constructive contribution to in- 
telligent solution of the problem ap- 
Peared in the magazine, America, issue 
of January 26, 1957, and was authored 
ee Reverend Benjamin L. Masse, 
The article*follows: 

THE DEBATE on TIGHT MONEY 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 

St. Brendan's isn't going to build that 8- 
Toom addition to the parochial school the 
good monsignor planned. Two weeks ago, 
after looking over the plans and examining 
the parish financial report, chancery officials 
Said No.“ They said it tactfully and regret- 
Tully, but they still said “No.” To the good 
monsignor they explained that the people of 
St. Brendan's, for all their generosity and 
good will, simply could not afford the new 
Classrooms. They didn’t have the cash, and 
they couldn't prudently borrow—not at to- 
day's stiff interest rates. Where, then, was 
the money to come from? 

Nor are parochial schools like St. Bren- 
dan's the only ones being hurt by the high- 
est interest rates in 24 years. Public schools 
äre having money troubles, too. 

On December 10, Arthur Levitt, New York 
State controller, informed a congressional 
Committee that the interest rate on school 
bonds had jumped from 2.760 percent last 
June to 4.078 in November. He told a dis- 
tressing story about certain school districts 
in upstate New York that planned to spend 
#314 million on new school construction in 
1957 and 1958. Over the term of the loans, 
it would cost them $62,077,800 more to bor- 
row at the November rate than at the June 
rute. Mr. Levitt warned that the current 
high cost of money was creating a very seri- 
Ous problem for local governments. 

The plight of St. Brendan's and the New 
York school districts is gradually transform- 
ing what has been up till now largely a pro- 
fessional argument into one of the great 
popular domestic controversies of the day. 
Over the past few months the rumblings of 
discontent over the Federal Reserve Board’s 
hard or tight money policy have been 
growing progressively stronger. In fact, for 
2 days last month, during which Representa- 
tive WRIGHT Paras subcommittee of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Bco- 
nomie Report held hearings on rising in- 
terest rates, the rumblings became so pro- 
nounced that, politically speaking, they 
shook walls all over Washington. With the 
legislators back on Capitol Hill, the political 
selsmographs may soon be recording even 
bigger disturbances. 

For our present purpose the roots of the 
tight-money debate go back to 1950 and the 
Korean war. With the economy roaring 
along under a full throttle, prices rose 
sharply and threatened to go still higher. 
The Federal Reserve Board, in pursuance of 
its function of keeping the economy stable 
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and prosperous by controlling the supply and 
cost of money, wanted to permit interest 
rates to rise. The United States Treasury 
rebelled. Intent on managing the public 
debt as cheaply as possible, it insisted on 
freezing the interest rate on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds at 2.5 percent. 

There was something to be said for both 
sides, and eventually it was all said, in caps 
and small caps and in every other possible 
way, before a special Senate committee 
headed by Senator PauL Douctas, of Minois, 
The committee decided for the Federal Re- 
serve. Accusing the Treasury of feeding 
“the fires of inflation,” it wrote a new decla- 
ration of Independence for the Fed. The 
committee concluded: 

“It is the will of Congress that the pri- 
mary power and responsibility for regulating 
the supply, availability and cost of credit in 
general shall be vested in the duly consti- 
tuted authorities of the Federal Reserve 
System, and that Treasury actions relative to 
money, credit and transactions in the Fed- 
eral debt shall be made consistent with the 
policies of the Federal Reserve.” 

For some months longer the infighting in 
Washington continued. Finally, in the sum- 
mer of 1951, President Truman bowed to the 
demand of Senator Douglas’ committee. He 
cut the leading strings on which the Treas- 
ury had held the Federal Reserve since 
World War II days. Since that time the 
Fed has been striving to maintain a stable 
price level by making credit easy or tight, 
cheap or expensive, as in its judgment eco- 
nomic conditions warrant. 

THE FED'S POSITION 


All during 1956 the Board pursued what 
economists call a restrictive monetary policy. 
It tried to retard the expansion of credit in 
the various ways open to it. Several times 
during 1956, for example, the Federal Re- 
serve raised its discount rate—the rate of 
interest it charges member banks for tempo- 
rary borrowings, This had the effect of mak- 
ing money more expensive for all borrowers, 
since the banks in turn, in order to make a 
profit, had to charge higher interest rates to 
their customers. Sometimes the press re- 
ferred to the Fed's policy as a tight money 
policy, signifying that the Fed was making 
money scarce and expensive. Sometimes it 
used the tag hard“ money policy, indicating 
that the purpose of the policy was to assure 
a dollar worth at all times as near 100 cents 
as possible. 

The Fed did not, of course, embark on its 
tight money policy capriciously. Last year 
our high-flying economy zoomed through the 
$400 billion barrier. The final figures are not 
yet in, but the dollar value of the goods 
and services produced in this country during 
1956—the gross national product—was some- 
where in the neighborhood of $412 billion. 
With the economy spinning along at that 
rate, even the Fed's critics concede that pres- 
sure on the brake pedal, rather than on 
the accelerator, was indicated As it was, 
though the Fed did keep the brakes on, the 
price level advanced throughout the year. 
Half the dollar gain in the gross national 
product reflected, not a solid growth in 
physical production, but only higher prices. 

As the Federal Reserve Board read the 
economic barometer, the boom was begin- 
ning to generate excesses. Business was ex- 
panding all over the place. Spending on 
every level of government was high. Con- 
sumer demand, fed by high wages, steady 
employment, and a willingness to incur debt, 
continued to grow apace, When the total 
supply of goods was placed on one side of 
an imaginary line and the total demand for 
them on the other, there was an obvious dis- 
crepancy. In certain critical areas demand 
exceeded supply. Unless supply and demand 
could be brought into better balance, the 
inevitable result would be price increases, 

‘There wasn't much the Fed could do about 
the supply factor in the equation, but it 
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could diminish the demand. It could do 
this because much of the demand was fueled 
by borrowed money, and a large part of the 
borr6wed money was created by the banks. 
By controlling the amount of money the 
banks could create, and by influencing the 
rate of interest they charged, the Fed could 
regulate both the volume and cost of credit. 
And the volume and cost of credit affect 
demand. 

In making life more difficult and expensive 
for borrowers, the Fed wasn’t aiming at stop- 
ping economic growth. It wanted rather 
to assure that economic growth took place 
in a sound, orderly way. “To keep expansion 
of credit within the limits of the growth in 
resources” was the way Chairman William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., described the Board's 
goal in his testimony before Congressman 
PATMAN’s committee. The Fed wanted only 
to discourage excesses that inevitably pro- 
duce higher prices and severe economic mal- 
adjustments. 

One can illustrate Mr. Martin's argument 
in this way. At the present time there are 
shortages in certain types of steel. If credit 
is freely and cheaply available, so that all 
those who want these types of steel are able 
to bid for them, the immediate result will be, 
not an increase in the supply, but higher 
prices for the supply existing. As Mr. Mar- 
tin told the committee: 

“Creating more money will not create more 

It can only intensify demands for 
the current supply of labor and materials. 
That is outright inflation.” 

Higher interest rates counter inflation in 
another way, too. In addition to discourag- 
ing investors, they encourage savers. People 
are induced by an attractive return on capital 
to postpone spending and to lend their money 
to others. At any rate, that is the theory. 
By deferring spending they not only ease the 
pressure on a limited supply of goods. They 
also help to bring the supply of capital in 
line with the demand for it, This makes it 
less necessary to finance economic growth by 
a dangerous expansion of the money supply, 
that is, by creating money. A 

THE FED'S OPPONENTS 


No one doubts that the Fed's tight money 
policy has discouraged some borrowing. St, 
Brendan’s parish isn't the only prospective 
borrower that has in recent months decided 
to defer plans for expansion, It is also likely 
that high interest rates have encouraged per- 
sonal savings. Last year individuals saved 
7% percent of their incomes; they saved only 
6 percent in 1955. The controversy begins 
when one asks (1) whether the Fed has 
turned the credit screws too tightly, and (2) 
whether overall credit controls are by them- 
selves a fair and effective way to deal with 
inflation. a 

With the first question we need not delay 
long here. Since monetary management is 
not a science, no decision the money man- 
agers make will ever be greeted with unani- 
mous approval. Such decisions involve a 
judgment on a bewildering variety and num- 
ber of complex factors. In the nature of 
things these judgments can never be more 
than probable opinions. Thus it happened 
last spring that the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor publicly dissented 
when the Fed gave another upward nudge 
to interest rates. A prominent auto execu- 
tive was also critical, though, as it turned 
out, his fears that higher interest rates would 
discourage auto loans proved to be exag- 
gerated. Differences of opinion like these are 
to be expected. They keep the money man- 
agers on their toes. 

Much more important is the growing tend- 
ency to question the wisdom of relying on 
overall monetary controls as the Fed's exclu- 
sive, or chief, instrument for achieving eco- 
nomic stability and growth. In the Patman 
committee hearings this skeptical viewpoint 
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was strongly presented by Elliott V. Bell, 
editor and publisher of Business Week. 

Mr. Bell made much of the uneven im- 
pact of higher interest rates. They create, 
he said, no serious problem for big and profit- 
able corporations. Such companies are eli- 
gible for what is known as the prime rate, 
which today is 4 percent. Actually their 
loans don't cost that much. Since they are 
in the 52-percent tax brackets, and since in- 
terest payments are a tax-deductible expense, 
the cost of money to them is less than 2 per- 
cent. That charge would scarcely discourage 
big companies from borrowing, as much 
money as they thought they needed. 

On the other hand high interest rates 
severely pinch less affluent business borrow- 
ers as well as most nonbusiness borrowers. 
Among groups which haye been hurt by the 
Fed's tight money policy Mr. Bell mentioned 
“home builders, small businesses, and munic- 
ipalities that need to build schools and other 
improvements.” 

There is more to the story than that. The 
Fed’s tight money program has revealed, says 
Mr. Bell, other weaknesses in Government 
monetary policy. The Fed, for instance, is 
able to hobble the banks; yet it cannot di- 
rectly influence as such lending institutions 
as the life insurance companies, savings and 
loan associations and the Federal home loan 
banks. Furthermore, other Government 
agencies, such as the Housing and Veterans’ 
Administrations, have their fingers in the 
credit pie, too, and what they do is none of 
the Fed's business. The fact that the Fed's 
rules only partially affect private nonbank- 
ing institutions and do not touch other Gov- 
ernment agencies at all begets, said Mr. Bell, 
confusions, and even contradictions, in pub- 
lic monetary policy. To do away with these 
he called for a top-to-bottom reexamination 
of the Nation's 40-year-old monetary system. 

This suggestion received powerful support 
on December 30 from the 27-member ad- 
visory committee of the Senate Banking 
Committee. It received still more powerful 
support when President Eisenhower, in his 
address on the state of the Union, asked 
Congress to appoint a commission of experts 
to undertake a broad-gaged study of the 
Nation's monetary and credit programs. 
Though some prominent Democrats were cool 
to the idea of turning the job over to out- 
siders—preferring to do the job through the 
appropriate congressional committees—a 
more or less intensive probe will very likely 
be approved, 

One of the questions certain to come up 
in a study of this kind is the equity, not 
to mention the efficacy, of trying to promote 
a stable and prosperous economy through 
overall credit controls. In his testimony 
before the Patman comittee, Mr. Martin did 
not deny Mr. Bell’s contention that the 
tightness of credit affected potential bor- 
rowers differently, Nevertheless he had no 
confidence in the alternative, namely, selec- 
tive controls that would make exceptions for 
deserving borrowers unable to compete suc- 
cessfully for the limited supply of investment 
funds. Mr. Martin emphasized the great 
issue underlying this controversy: 

“Experience would seem to demonstrate 
that allocations of credit through the market 
process are to be preferred to judgments— 
or guesses—of public authorities, however 
well intentioned, 

In other words, the controversy raises the 
question of the nature and extent of the con- 
trols which are now generally conceded to be 
necessary to keep a private enterprise, capi- 
talistic system on the rails. Mr. Martin 
would use only general monetary controls, 
leaving to the free forces of the market the 
rest of the job of allocating scarce money, 
materials and manpower. His opponents be- 
lieve that additional controls are needed, not 
only to foster a sound prosperity, but also 
to achieve desirable social goals, ‘They are 
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not willing to permit the market alone to 
decide whether, at a time when demand ex- 
ceeds supply, more auto plants and machine 
tools should be built rather than more schools 
and houses. 

Those famillar with Pius XI's Quadra- 
gesimo Anno will recall the passage in which 
the Pope rejected a fundamental thesis of 
igth-century, laissez-faire capitalism. He 
denied that “in free competition and open 
markets" economic matters possess “a prin- 
ciple of self direction better able to control 
them than any created intellect.” It is a 
measure of the progress that has been made 
in this country that the issue in the debate 
over tight money is not whether the Govern- 
ment, as promoter and guardian of the com- 
mon good, has a role to play in regulating 
the economy. It is rather the extent of that 
role and the means to be used in discharg- 
ing it. 


No Valid Reason for Delaying Hawaiian 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, those 
of us who attended the important Demo- 
cratic National Committee meeting in 
San Francisco a few days ago heard some 
stirring and valid arguments for 
Hawaiian statehood, 

They were made by Lorrin P. Thurs- 
ton, of Honolulu, chairman of the Hawaii 
Statehood Commission, and they lay to 
rest, once and for all time, the lame 
excuse that communism threatens to 
dominate our vibrant and fast-growing 
Pacific Territory. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ComMUNISM Does Nor, AND NEVER WILL, 

Controt HAWAN 

Honorable Madam Chairman, Honorable 
Delegate Burns, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you were an enemy of 
Hawalian statehood you naturally would look 
around to find reasons why Hawali is not 
deserving of first-class American citizenship. 
You would study the problems involved by 
non-contiguity; dilution of the Senate’s 
strength; our economic ability, our educa- 
tion and health, our loyalty; and then if you 
were like a majority, you would seize on com- 
munism. That's the best thing to use in 
trying to defeat statehood for Hawaii. 

It is so easy to say to yourselves and to 
others, No—we do not want Hawali as a 
state because Communists dominate the 
Islands. If Hawaii were a state, they would 
be able to send two Senators and two Repre- 
sentatives directly to the Congress, providing 
Moscow with a direct pipeline to the great- 
est law-making body in the world.” 

My talk is directed squarely on this entire 
issue—communism. I have not the slightest 
fear that the facts, if anyone cares to base 
their argument on facts, cannot in any pos- 
sible way substantiate the claims of our 
enemies. The people of Hawaii are more 
aware of the dangers of communism, in my 
humble belief, than the people of any other 
state, Because they have this realization, 
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they have taken more concrete steps to com- 
bat this influence—minor as it is in our 
economy—than have any other citizens of 
the 48 States, 

In no State of the Union has communism 
been under more constant surveillance since 
1946 when the leaders of the ILWU were iden- 
tified prominently with the Communist 
cause, Reports of the FBI and other in- 
vestigating agencies at that time indicated 
that within the Territory of Hawain they 
could locate 160 Communists. Four years 
later, in 1950, when the House Un-American 
Activities Committee investigated Hawall at 
the request of the people of Hawali they came 
up with a figure of 90; in 1952 J. Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI came out with a figure of 36. The 
official records certainly do not bear out the 
charges that communism is growing in the 
Islands; as a matter of fact, they will bear 
out the fact that nowhere under the Amer- 
ican flag can one find economic factors which 
are less favorable to the growth of commu- 
nism than those in Hawail. 

Communism flourishes only where low liv- 
ing standards and desperate economic condi- 
tions prevail. 

The exact opposite is the case in Hawaii 
where the pay of agricultural workers, from 
whom the ILWU leaders get their major 
support, are the highest anywhere in the 
world. 

Now let's see what the people of Hawail 
have done to actively combat communism. 
Let's see how farfetched the claims of our 
enemies are, that communism is going to 
dominate the political situation in Hawall. 
There is no greater travesty on truth. I am 
going to present only nine points for the 
record that prove this statement. There are 
many others, but I think these will do. 

1. The 1949 dock strike: For nearly 6 
months the ILWU blockaded the Territory 
of Hawaii; no ship came in or out, no help 
was forthcoming from anyone. So our Gov- 
ernor called a special session of the legisla- 
ture which passed laws permitting, among 
other things, the Territorial Government to 
seize and work the docks in order to pro- 
vide our people with necessary food and 
merchandise. 

The ILWU leaders used every means at 
their command to block this legislation. 
They were unsuccessful. 

2. The 1950 constitutional convention: 
This convention was authorized by the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawali. Its pur- 
pose was to draft a charter for the new State 
of Hawall. Sixty-three delegates were to be 
elected. Fourteen delegates with Commu- 
nist sympathies ran for election; only two 
succeeded. Shortly after the Communistic 
affiliations of the first man were made known 
to the members of the convention, he re- 
signed. 

The convention refused to seat the second 
because of his unwillingness to answer ques-. 
tions about his Communist affiliations. 80 
neither of them had a part in the convention. 

The work of the convention proceeded 
satisfactorily producing a Constitution for 
the new State which brought forth uni- 
versal praise of all who studied it. Under 
its terms the new State would be the first 
under the American flag to include in its 
charter disqualification of any Communist 
from holding any public office whatsoever. 

3. The Korean war: At the same time that 
the constitutional convention was going on, 
America was engaged in the Korean war. The 
Communists everywhere did all they could to 
discourage America's participation, but not 
one of the many men from the ILWU who 
either enlisted or was drafted for service in 
this war, made a single effort to avoid sery- 
ing their country. Too few people realize 
that the little Territory of Hawaii on a 
percentage basis lost 4½ times as many men 
killed in this war as any State in the Union, 
yet there was not one case of cowardice; 
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there was not one case of desertion; there 
Was not one who refused repatriation. I ask 
you, ladies and gentlemen, if you were the 
mother or the father of one of the 426 boys 
who were killed, how would you feel when 
you know that in spite of your boy having 
given his life in the service of his country 
he officially remains a second-class Amer- 
lean? 

May T ask, Is that American justice? 

4. You are still in 1950. The new charter 
above referred to was placed, before the vot- 
ers for ratification. 

Again, the leaders of the ILWU did every- 
thing in their power to prevent that ratifi- 
Cation. What happened? Is was approved 
by the yoters by a 3 to 1 majority. 

Where is the Communist power in Hawali? 

5. Smith Act trial: Seven members of the 
ILWU were set for trial under the Smith 
Act. the longest trial in the history of 
Hawaii. The trial started in 1952, and 8 
Months later, on July 8, 1953, all six were 
found gullty as charged, by as representa- 
tive a jury as could be found in Hawaii. 

How do you think the citizens of Hawali 
feel, when today, almost 3% years later, no 
decision has been rendered by the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals here in California? 

6. The 1955 legislature: This was the first 
legislature to be dominated by the Demo- 
cratic Party. The speaker of the house, for 
Some reasons known only to himself, pre- 
sented a gavel to Harry Bridges. Members 
of the house rebelled against him, 25 to 5; 
but because they feared that his impeach- 
ment as speaker would hurt their chances 
of success in future elections, they permit- 
ted him to remain on as speaker. 

But then what happened? After serving 
in eight sessioris of the house, this gentle- 
man decided it would be best not to run 
for the house again, but threw his hat into 
the primaries seeking election as mayor of 
Honolulu in the 1956 election. A political 
newcomer beat him 614 to 1 in the primary 
election. In his own precinct he received 
Only 8 out of 423 votes. 

If this does not represent repudiation by 
the voters, I don’t know what could. 

7. We are still discussing the 1955 legisla- 
tive session in Hawall. The leaders of the 
ILWU had two pet measures which they 
Wanted to put across: First was the repeal of 
the dock seizure law enacted in 1949; second, 
ä new law which they wanted to have en- 
acted granting unemployment benefits for 
agricultural workers. 

Our enemies will say that the ILWU domi- 
nated the Democratic Party at this time. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The ILWU leaders did not get half-way to 
first base with either of their measures, 
though they used every means at their com- 
mand to accomplish their end. 

8. 1956—the ILWU's defiance of the East- 
land committee: Just last December the 
ILWU sought to whip up public indignation 
against Senator EastLanp and his committee. 
What right had Senator EasTLAND to inves- 
tigate the Communist situation in Hawall? 
Harry Bridges would show them. He would 
call for a 1-day protest walkout by every one 
of his 26,000 members. 

What happened? On the day the East- 
land hearing started, some 1,500 men only, 
gave up their day's wages, got together crude 
Placards, and went to the palace grounds 
where the hearing was being held, milled 
around for a few minutes, then sougth shel- 
ter from a tropic rain in an auditorium 
where they talked to themselves and the 
Press. What about the other 24,000 union 
members? They did not like the situation. 
While Harry Bridges and his ILWU leaders 
had brought them tremendous economic ad- 
vantages which have improved their living 
conditions immeasurably, did they want any 
part of this insult to a United States Senate 
investigating committee? They certainly did 
not. One minor leader on the island of Ha- 
wall even resigned in protest. 
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We of Hawali do not know what the result 
of the Eastland hearings is going to be, but 
we do know that they will contribute tre- 
mendously to this record, proving beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the members of the 
ILWU will not follow their leadership along 
political lines or lines which do not, in their 
opinion, relate to their economic welfare. 

9. The 1956 election: Next week the Hawail 
Legislature assembles for its 1957 session. 
Never have the ILWU leaders suffered a 
greater setback from the hands of the voters 
than they did in the last election. Senator 
Abe, of the island of Hawali, bitterly op- 
posed by the ILWU leaders, won. Senator 
Miyaki, from the island of Kauai, which is 
known as a stronghold of the ILWU, and 
bitterly opposed by the ILWU, was seated. 
The Honorable Oren E. Long, ex-Governor of 
Hawaii, who Is here with us this morning, a 
bitter opponent of communism, was opposed 
with all of the forces at the ILWU’s com- 
mand, but he led the ticket on the island of 
Oahu on his debut for election to public 
office, 

Also on the island of Oahu, Senator HER- 
BERT LEE, who for years has fought the lead- 
ers of communism in Hawali and was also 
opposed in every way, was reelected. 

The Honorable Senator William H. Heen, 
president of the Hawail Senate, who has 
already spoken to you this morning, was also 
bitterly opposed because he has had a part 
in every anti-Communist movement in the 
Territory. He was reelected handsomely. 

The House of the Hawaii Legislature will 
also convene this co week, with the 
Honorable Vincent Esposito unanimously 
elected as speaker. 

If there is anyone in Hawaii that the ILWU 
leaders hate, it is Vincent Esposito. Where, 
I ask, is there a shred of proof that the 
politics of Hawali are, or can be, dominated 
by the Communist leaders? 

No, lad! and gentlemen, we are not 
afraid of these charges of communism. We 
are not afraid that the people of Hawaii will 
ever permit’subversive leaders to make prog- 
ress against American ideals or institutions. 
There is no single fact that our opponents 
can turn to which, if all of the backgrounds 
are truthfully explored, can furnish their 
argument with any comfort. 

Finally, may I comment briefly on the 
much vaunted Communist propaganda ma- 
chine in Hawali on which they are reputedly 
spending one-quarter of a million dollars 
worth of union dues perannum. Their most 
costly and resultless propaganda machine is 
the Honolulu Record, a weekly newspaper 
whose editor is Kosi Ariyoshi, 1 of the 7 
convicted in 1953 under the Smith Act as a 
Communist. 

Let's look at this newspaper. According 
to their statement filed with the post office 
3,500 copies a week are printed, compared 
with a circulation of over 1 million copies 
per week sold by Honolulu's two biggest 
dailies. Of the 3,500 copies that must serve 
an ILWU membership of 26,000 and a Terri- 
torial population of over 500,000, a goodly 
number of these copies are purchased by 
anti-Communists—businessmen, Govern- 
ment officials, newspapermen, intelligence 
operatives, and others, many of whom have 
no interest except to be alternately offended 
and amused by the crude propaganda which 
is dished out. 

Let's take the last issue, February 7, 1957. 
It was an 8-page tabloid containing a total 
of 560 column-inches of space. What adver- 
tising support did it have? Just 3 inches. 
Why? The businessmen have absolutely no 
confidence in the credibility of this—the 
ILWU'’s most expensive propaganda medium. 

Now let's look at their second propaganda 
means—a daily radio program in English and 
rebroadcast in Filipino, presented each week- 
day afternoon just before dinner. It enjoys 
less listenership than the dullest soap opera 
on the air. The most recent Hooper survey 
shows that at the time this program is pre- 
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sented, 6:45 p. m., an average of only 914 
percent of Honolulu's 100,000 radio sets are 
tuned in, on nine stations. Three television 
stations get and hold the mass audience, 
The ILWU program has a rating of 0.6 per- 
cent—in other words, this broadcast is reach- 
ing at most perhaps 700 listeners, but I be- 
lieve this program has done more than 
anything else to convince the people of 
Hawali that the leaders of the ILWU were 
and are following along the well-established 
lines by which communism in other places 
is encouraged and fostered—and they will 
have none of it, 

It is for the above reasons that we believe 
that the ILWU leaders have not been able to 
make one single iota of progress in the po- 
litical arena and are steadily losing face and 
power in Hawaii. 

There is one thing which the Eastland 
committee hearing will help so much to 
bring out, and that is the great need for the 
Congress of the United States to enact a law 
making it illegal for any union which has 
known Communists as leaders, to be recog- 
nized under the Taft-Hartley Act as bargain- 
ing agents for its union membership. 

Many unthinking people, and particularly 
the enemies of statehood for Hawali, point 
to the fact that Hawaii employers are play- 
ing “footsy” with the ILWU in union nego- 
tiations “to make a quick buck.” They can- 
not do otherwise. Because our Government 
recognizes the ILWU, if our employers did not 
negotiate with them, they would be subject 
to the penalties of Federal law. It is my 
sincere hope that the honorable ladies and 
gentlemen gathered in this convention will 
assist the businessmen of Hawaii and the 
businessmen of every other State in the 
Union who face the same problem, with na- 
tional legislation which will cut from under 
the Communists these grounds on which 
they now stand. 

It is only by an act of Providence that my 
only son who was wounded in the Korean war 
4 days after he went into battle, is not among 
the 426 who gave their lives for their country. 
My only hope, ladies and gentlemen, is that 
that boy of mine, with the sons of countless 
other families of Hawaii who have risked 
their all in defense of their country, will one 
day be accorded their American privilege of 
being considered first-class American citi- 
zens, Thank you for your time, and please 
help us where and when you can, to achieve 
statehood—first-class American citizenship 
which we have earned the right to have 
granted to us. > 


Replies to Questionnaire Sent to Citizens 
of the Fourth District of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of the Fourth District of Cali- 
fornia have again shown a commendable 
interest in their government by respond- 
ing in large numbers to my most recent 
questionnaire. One out of every sixth 
voter was asked to participate and, as 
of this date, over 20 percent have 
answered, 

I am greatly encouraged by the sub- 
stantive thought given to some of the 
most important current issues. The fol- 
lowing tabulation may be of interest to 
my colleagues: 


No 
Yes | No op 
Per- | Per- | Per- 
1. Do yon favor the tight money policy of the Federal Reserve Board currently used to check | cent | cent | cent 
inflation recognizing that this policy tends to restrict the availability of mortgage 3 2 72 4 
2. Isit ief that Congress grant a high priority to the school-construction bill 
des to meet emergency needs for more fae SE Eee . 75 2 3 
3. Does the administration’s civil rights package, including a commission to Investigate as- 
serted violations of civil rights, creation of a Civil Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice, ment of voting rights, and preventive relief through civil courts, meet 
with your approval 55 33 12 
4, The Post Office Department w 
approve of a boost in Ist-class 59 39 2 
B. Do you support the President's proposal that permanent resid 
49 46 5 
6. Would yo 7 2¹ 4 
7. If the Federal budget is again balanced this year, would you favor some reduction in the 
national debt before taxes are lowered? rentimine e e 6 | 33 2 
8. Would you support President Eisenhower's request for more authority to admit refugees 
from Communist countries? . c 35 60 5 
9%. Do you favor legislation that would provide statehood for both Hawalli and Alaska? 79 17 4 
10. Do you favor stronger antitrust laws, including closer Government scrutiny of merger 
propoeals ol large Com Nan eel ian . . 73 22 5 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in an ex- 
clusive report to the National Jewish 
Monthly, a correspondent reveals how 
-some aides of Hitler, now working for 
Gamal Nasser, have pauperized Egypt’s 
Jews; created Nazi propaganda appa- 
ratus in Egypt; set up five concentration 
camps; shot prisoners “while attempting 
to escape”; and imprisoned thousands, 
The article appeared in the February 
1957 issue, as follows: 


(This is the first comprehensive inside 
story on what is happening to the Jews in 
Egypt to be published. The identity of our 
correspondent must be concealed for rea- 
sons of personal security, but we have satis- 
fied ourselves to the extent possible that the 
contents of this article are substantially 
correct, When a news story based on this 
material was released to the press prior to 
publication here, it created a sensation, and 
appeared in the leading newspapers from 
coast to coast. At the same time, President 
Philip M. Klutznick sent a copy of the ar- 
ticle to the United States State Department, 
urging a complete investigation by the 
United Nations and the United States of the 
charges it contains. At press time, these 
charges had not been denied.—Eonrror.) 

The violent actions taken by Nasser’s gov- 
ernment against British, French and state- 
less Jews resident in Egypt, the confiscation 
of their property, and their deportation on 
from 9 to 72 hours’ notice, have provided 
the press with a flood of news which over- 
shadowed the ominous fate that looms over 
the native Egyptian Jewish community of 
more than 10,000 individuals. 

This ancient Jewish community is being 
systematically pauperized, maltreated, and 
interned together with common criminals in 
unspeakable places of detention. Together 
with the remainder of Egyptian Jews, they 
are left at the mercy of the State Security 
Cadre (SSC), which seems to be as precise a 
copy of the German Nazi Sicherheitsdienst as 
Egyptian inexactitude permits. This unit is 
the military junta’s forceful arm which Is 
responsible for Egypt's actions and policies to 
a far greater extent than is generally known. 

The Commander in Chief of the SSC is 
Lt. Col, Al Nacher, formerly SS-Grossaktion- 


sleiter Leopold Gleim, who was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Nazi government's 
SD-Geheimgarde. 

Addressing a luncheon in Cairo given in 
his honor by the representatives of the 
League for (East) German-Arab Brother- 
hood (Al-akhwah al-Almaniyah I'Arabiyah. 
1. e., Deutsch-Arabischer Bruderschaftsver- 
band) on December 17, 1956—Gleim frankly 
pointed out the significance of the SSC 
as the “backbone of Egypt's protective ap- 
paratus against the aggressive elements of 
Zionism and imperialism.” He thanked the 
League for its vast help extended to this 
young State—a most significant contribu- 
tion to the mutual efforts in the strengthen- 
ing and stabilizing of Germano-Arabic 
friendship and relations.” 

Later on, during more intimate talks with 
members of the Bruderschaft—conducted in 
Hochdeutsch and made gemutlich by cigars, 
bourbon, and coffee—Gleim gave an outline 
of his unit's short history and structure. 
This outline, when pieced together with ad- 
ditional facts on hand and the already 
known procedures of the Cadre's activities, 
sketches a tolerably clear picture of the 
Egyptian version of nazism, which found in 
Egypt ideal conditions for its recrudescence. 

The plan for the SSC was drawn up by 
several technical advisers of German origin, 
approved by the Ministry of Interior. The 
Cadre headquarters were set up in Cairo, and 
its administration handed over to the 6,249 
arabized Nazis presently in Egypt (aided by 
perhaps 70,000 Egyptians). According to 
Gleim, the unit consists of the following 
departments: 

A. THE PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
(PR-DPT) 


The executive positions in this section are 
entirely manned by Germans who are holding 
Arab passports. The PR-Dpt. is headed by 
SS-Gruppenleiter Moser, a Sudeten German 
who has now assumed the name of Hussa 
Nalisman. His right-hand man is SA- 
Gruppenleiter Buble, now arabized into 
Amman 


The propaganda machine operates with 
German precision, according to the Goebbels- 
Stuermer pattern. Its main target for at- 
tacks is, of course, the Jews. Egyptian 
youth has been responding enthusiastically 
to this propaganda. 

The PR-Dpt. has branches in Berlin (East 
and West), Vienna, Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Rome, Milan, and Bordeaux; it commands 
special squads of vans with loudspeakers, 
which cruise throughout Egypt constantly 
inciting against American, British, French, 
imperialistic or Zionist Jews—the adjective 
changing with the broadcaster's mood; and it 
also owns an independent broadcasting sta- 
tion which assiduously cultivates the entire 
Arab world. 
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A flood of anti-Semitic literature is being 
published and distributed in the Middle East 
and Europe. Egypt's recent best seller, how- 
ever, was the new, popular edition of Kefahi, 
the Arabic translation of Hitler's Mein 
Kampf. This is an abridged, illustrated ver- 
sion which contains photo reproductions be- 
ginning with Hitler’s picture as a corporal 
in Hindenburg’s army and up to his cock- 
posing as the Fuehrer. 

The complete and unabridged version of 
Main Kampf was first translated into Arabic 
in 1951 by the Syrian journalist, author, and 
owner of the Beirut Printing & Publishing 
House, Louis al-Haj, formerly Luis Heiden, 
director of Die Reichsdeutsche Presseagentur, 
Berlin. 

Vulgar, colorful posters featuring the Is- 
raeli soldier as a bearded villain who bay- 
onets an Egyptian baby, are blooming in 
many Egyptian towns. These posters urge 
the people of Egypt to rise in Jihad—the 
Holy War—against the Zionist threat to Is- 
lam. 


Egyptian youth is being assiduously edu- 
cated for militarism. One of the outstand- 
ing examples of this campaign is the target- 
tent pitched opposite the SSC-HQ in Cairo’s 
Liberty Square, where schoolboys are given 
an interest in usuge of arms. 

The PR-Dpt. also has a very special branch: 
the Youth Club of the Deutsch-Arabischer 
Bruderschaftsverband. Twice weekly this 
club has a closed session, when many Egyp- 
tian youngsters are sworn in by the club's 
chairman, Hussa Nalisman. This requires 
only one more comment; Col. Abdul Nasser 
is the honorary president of the club, and had 
been sworn in as member No. 3. 


B. THE ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT (EC-DPT.) 


The EC-Dpt., now so strongly associated 
with Jewish affairs, is a close enough trans- 
lation of the SS-Wirtschaftsamt, and it op- 
erates on a similar basis. This department 
was founded on February 2, 1954; it con- 
trols the SSC treasury, which is indepedent 
of the Government's exchequer. Apart from 
the annual allowance granted to the SSC 
from the general defense budget, this treas- 
ury absorbs a considerable income from prod- 
ucts of prison workshops throughout Egypt. 

The archives of the EC-Dpt. have a Jewish 
section with a register of all Jewish proper- 
ty in Egypt. It contains up-to-date infor- 
mation on this vital subject, which has now 
become a major source of revenue to the 
SSC treasury. Upon the expulson of thou- 
sands of foreign and stateless Jews from 
Egypt, the EC-Dpt. cashed in 14 million Egyp- 
tian pounds in currency, policies, and secu- 
rities, and 27 million pounds of real prop- 
erty and assets abandoned by the Jewish de- 
portees. It is worthwhile noting that the 
majority of deported Jews had been very 
rich; this explains why there was no mass 
deportation of all foreign and stateless Jews, 
and why individual expulsion warrants were 
issued. The poorer stateless Jews have been 
left over, to be dealt with later on—as Col. 
Abd-al-Qadir Hatem explained. 

Colonel Hatem, of the EC-Dpt., declared 
that “not a single piaster or brick has been 
confiscated, as the Zionist lies allege. We 
have documentary proof that property and 
currency abandoned by people who had to 
leave Egypt were voluntarily assigned to the 
administration of the EC-Dpt.” 

Another interesting branch of the EC-Dpt. 
is the Public Sales Center in Cairo. What- 
ever remained in the residences which the 
Jewish deportees “voluntarily” assigned to 
the administration of the EC-Dept.—tfurni- 
ture, clothes, paintings, refrigerators, radios, 
entire libraries, ete.—is being auctioned off. 
It brings to the SS treasury weekly profits 
Tanging from 500 to 3,000 Egyptian pounds. 

C. SECRET STATE POLICE 


That name rings a bell somewhere. If 
translated into German it would be Geheime 
Staats Polizei; and if abbreviated: Ge-Sta- 
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Po. Its duties are now carried out by Army 
intelligence, 

The major section of this department is 
the center of the Egyptian Intelligence Serv- 
lee. Next to it is a section headed by Lt. 
Col. Ben Salem, former SS-Bannfuehrer Ber- 
nard Bender, who owing to his knowledge of 
the Yiddish language, was during the war 
chief of the Gestapo Special Branch for de- 
tection of Jewish underground movements 
in Poland and Russia, and who is now playing 
an important role in Egypt 's “economic and 
Political administration.” He is also the 
Maison between the secret state police and 
the EC-Dpt. 

Nevertheless Lt. Col. Ben Salem is a very 
Modest man, and while entertaining some 
Of the young Enst German visitors he de- 
Clared “I never wear a uniform because it 
Makes one look more important than he 
really is.“ This is a moot matter, because 
in addition to all his known and unknown 

humble Ben Salem is also chief of the 

interrogation center of the SSC, better 

wn to the Egyptians and to the Egyptian 
Jews in particular as The Floating Hell.” 

The Floating Hell is an old, 12,000-ton 
Cargo vessel, the former Itallan “Marinajo 
Rosso," which has been converted into a 
foating prison of 80 cells where, according 
to Ben Salem, “only cases of special interest” 
are being held. The sole “practical device 
for bringing out the truth” which he was 
Prepared to exhibit, was the recording center 
in the vessel's former radio cabin, from 
Which a network of hidden microphones 
Teaches all the cells. Thus, every word ut- 
tered during the interrogations or at inter- 
Vals, while prisoners are together, is recorded. 

The recording center is operated by two 
Men only: tight-lipped Sergei Klinikin from 
Odessa; and his subordinate, Alexei Morgan- 
off, a true Moscovite with an enchanting 
Smile, huge feet, and a Swiss watch, Both 

Ave served under Ben Salem ever since Gen- 
eral Viassoff changed flags, Only, that was 
about all one could get out of them. 

The Floating Hell performed a great sery- 
ice for Egypt by helping the famous Jewish 
banker, Mr. Elie Politi, succumb there to the 
interrogation methods, and sign a document 
that he had voluntarily assigned 112,000 
Pounds—all he possessed. The Floating Hell 
Was also where Lt. Col. Ben Salem had been 
“most delighted to be able personally to 
handle the affairs of an Egyptian publisher, 
a Jew named Mr, Salama.” 

(Late news dispatches indicated that their 
Confiscated businesses have been restored to 
a small number of Jews in Egypt — EDITOR.) 

Early in November the first phase of 
Salem's Solution of the Jewish-Zionist Prob- 
lem“ began to take shape: 

Conducting 3,000 men of the SSC Executive 
Force (municipal police units, plalnclothes 
men, and army squads), SS-Grossaktions- 
eiter Gleim personally supervised the comb- 

g of the Cairo and Alexandria rural dis- 
tricts, throughout the duration of the cur- 
lew. This action resulted in the seizure of 
1,711 natlye Jews—men, women and chil- 
dren—inclusive of the 6 Jewish fellahin 
families of Mit Ghammar, who are the last 
survivors of a Jewish community believed to 
have lived there since 90 B. C. E. 

During this action, looting, rapine, and 
8 killings were reported and confirmed. The 
Officers in charge “regretted the incident 
which resulted due to the refusal of the sub- 
Jects to follow instructions.” 

These captives have been classified as 
“Prisoners Category Alif (A)“ and concen- 
trated in the southern wing of the famous 
French-bullt prison. Des Barrages, in Cairo. 
No charges were made against them, but on 
the way to prison, all captives (exclusive of 
pregnant women and mothers of children 
below the age of 10) were handcuffed. The 
northern wing of Des Barrages is packed with 
“potential deportees.” I. e., Jews who have no 
Egyptian nationality. 
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The sanitary conditions in which those 
prisoners are being held should be of special 
interest to those members of the U. N. and 
of the International Red Cross who, during 
interviews with foreign correspondents in 
Cairo, denied any knowledge of such condi- 
tions or of the above-mentioned arrests. 

Cells intended for 10 persons presently 
shelter 30; and cell No. 73 is packed with 38 
male Jewish prisoners “because they have 
their own water-closet,”’ as explained by the 
chief warden, Hadji Mustaffa Ibn-Aziz, who 
is very friendly but responsive to bakshish 
only so far as matters of nonpolitical nature 
are concerned, because now-a-days politics 
are dangerous.” 

The male prisoners are not allowed out of 
their cells. Their sole opportunity to 
breathe some fresh air is while they carry 
out the waterbuckets—a task eagerly done 
every morning in rotation by a couple of 
prisoners—and while fetching food and 
water. 

The daily rations consist of 500 grams of 
Pittah-bread and 2 liters of soup per head. 
Water (2 liters per head) is being dis- 
tributed only once daily, in the morning, 
and the male prisoners must drink it all at 
once, because they are not permitted to keep 
any containers in their cells. 


Women are treated better 


The female prisoners are granted 20 min- 
utes a day to walk in the prison courtyard, 
and mothers may, in addition to that, spend 
half an hour daily with their children, who 
have been accommodated very comfortably 
in the former recreation hall for prison per- 
sonnel. Mothers with babies up to the age 
of 3 are kept in the prison dispensary and 
have beds to sleep on. The babies are being 
provided with adequate and appropriate 
food and with daily rations of fresh milk. 

The 18,000 Alexandria Jews (among them 
some 6,000 natives) classified as “Category 
Ba (B) suffered an attack which completely 
crushed their economic life. Alexandria's 
military governor, Colonel Husseini, imposed 
under security act penalties, a permanent 
curfew which lasts from 5 p. m. to 9 a. m, 
and from Tl a: m. to 3 p.m. The rest of the 
time is left for purchase of food which is 
usually bought with funds obtained through 
the sale of jewelry or other personal assets, 
because by order of the SSC. EC-Dpt., 93 
percent of every Jewish bank account has 
been blocked until the position of Category 
Ba is clarified.” 

Colonel Hatem elucidated this hazy state- 
ment as follows: “The Alexandria Jews are 
known to have strong connections with Is- 
rael; but since we cannot bring them to 
justice without concrete proof and simul- 
taneously cannot let them endanger the 
state security by letting them carry on with 
their underground activities, we are forced 
to take some slight precautions.” 

These are the slight precautions: 

All Arab enterprises have dismissed their 
Jewish employees without any compensation 
whatesoever—as per Government orders. 

Most Jewish enterprises, including the 
Circurel Stores and down to small shops, 
were taken over and only those few Jews 
who have intermarried were permitted to 
continue, but they closed their shops vol- 
untarily because they were picketed by the 
Mosiem Brotherhood and their showwin- 
dows were stoned. Any customers who at- 
tempted to enter Jewish shops were as- 
saulted. 

All Jewish professionals in Alexandria 
(with the exception of the few dentists) 
have been forbidden to practice. Seven 
hundred and ten prominent Jewish person- 
alities, including a relative of Mrs. Mendes- 
France, Mr. Guy Cicurel, former president 
of the Maccabi, and Mr, E. Levy, president 
of Egypt’s Stock Exchange Board, as well as 
most of the Jewish doctors, have been ar- 
rested. According to rumors, they will be 
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tried on charges of treason in a closed ses- 
sion of the supreme military court. 

The Cairo Jewish community, however, 
is undergoing an even greater crisis: 

All the Jewish schools have been closed, 
all communal activities paralyzed. The 
Jewish hospital has been taken over by Arab 
authorities and all Jewish personnel and 
patients, regardless of their condition, were 
ejected on 1 hour's notice. Relatives of some 
of the more serious cases applied for their 
admission to Arab hospitals, but met with 
refusal, 


Five hundred Cairo Jewish men have been 
indefinitely interned in the English Gram- 
mar School, which was closed down and con- 
verted into a detention center with the out- 
break of the Suez Canal crisis. Their wives 
and children, totaling 622, are held captive 
and 458 Jewish men, women, and children 
are confined in the Hadrah Prison. Eight 
hundred and thirty Cairo Jews are being held 
in the ruins of Qalat al-Qahira, outside the 
city. Three of these prisoners were shot 
while attempting to escape—the old Nazi 
gimmick. It was, however, not explained 
how they happened to be shot inside the 
dead-end underground passage of the ruins 
where six mutilated bodies of Jewish girls 
were also found. 

“This ts only the first phase” 

Being literally under house-arrest, im- 
posed on them by the curfew, the remaining 
Cairo Jews are subjected to frequent raids of 
the Moslem Brotherhood, And over all this 
looms Nasser's state security cadre with 
its iron grip. Its commander, SS-Grossak- 
tionsleiter Gleim, smilingly declared in front 
of his young German visitors that this is 
only the first phase. 

It can therefore be easily guessed that the 
second phase will be the completion of Ben 
Salem's “solution of the Jewish-Zionist prob- 
lem within territories of sovereign Egypt—a 
work which is now being implemented 
through five newly established concentration 
camps: the Heliopolis Fortress, destined to 
absorb 2,000 internees; the Gizeb barracks, 
which served during World War II as a POW 
camp, able to shelter 10,000 prisoners; two 
former army training centers, the Mustaffa 
Hanun-Pasha barracks near Almaza City, 
originally built for 16,000 men, and the Borg 
al-Arab barracks near Alexandria, which 
once sheltered two divisions of recruits. 

A grim concentration camp 

The most threatening of all, however, is 
the fifth concentration camp; the Samarra 
barracks in the Suheilla region of the desert, 
200 miles west of Cairo. This camp, only 
recently vacated by the third regiment of the 
Egyptian Liberation Army (the unit which, 
commanded by Colonel Nasser in 1948, with- 
stood the Israeli attacks on Faluja) is now 
being converted at a cost of 17,000 Egyptian 
pounds, and patterned on photo-coptes of 
the original plan of the infamous Nagi Medi- 
zinisches Versuchslager Mannerheime bel 
Dachau, otherwise known as Block 10, where 
hundreds of Jewish girls were sterilized, 
The photo-copies of the original plan of this 
camp were supplied to the S. S. C. by Karl 
Clauberg’s direct superior, SS-Hauptstabsarzt 
Heinrich Willermann, presently arablzed“ 
into Lt. Col. Naam Fahum, who is now in 
charge of converting the Samarra barracks. 

The stateless and foreign Jews still in 
Egypt are hoping probably against hope, that 
the U. N. will take them under its protective 
wings. Should, however, the U. N. decide 
otherwise, they will respond to Nasser's en- 
couragement and leave Egypt impoverished, 
destitute, but alive. x 

But not the native Jews. They have tried 
to leave Egypt, but Nasser’s government re- 
fused most of them exit visas, and most of 
the foreign consulates refused entrance visas 
as well as racial asylum—thus leaving this 
ancient and once fluorishing community in 
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the sinister grip of Nasser's legislative 
paradox: y 

Egyptian law imposes on them all its re- 
strictions but deprives them of any rights or 
protection within sovereign Egypt; thus pre- 
venting any foreign intervention on their 
behalf, except for the U. N., maybe? 

Maybe. 

- Because—in spite of the Cadre’s strict 
consorship on publication of all events in 
Egypt and on news leaving the country—the 
U.N. has ample evidence and information on 
what is going on there, Why, then, its reti- 
cense? Why the passive attitude toward 
Nasser's rutheless violation of human rights? 
The U. N. must release the facts and warn 
the world of what Nasser is up to, so that ap- 
propriate measures can be taken. Because 
although economically ruined, interned, 
maltreated, and humiliated—it is not too 
late yet. Egyptian Jewry is still alive. 


Homebuilding Seriously Hurt by Tight 
Money and High Discounts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
tight money and high discount prevalent 
in the present money market is having 
serious effects on the homebuilders 
throughout the Nation. 5 

These problems are not confined to 
the homebuilder but are reflected in the 
many other industries that are related to 
homebuilding such as lumber, home ap- 
pliances, hardware, homefurnishings, 
and many other items in building mate- 
rials. : 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HOMEBUILDING TO THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 

Homebuilding is one of America’s ma- 
jor industries, ranking second in impor- 
tance perhaps only to food and food 
processing. The 12 million dwelling 
units provided since the end of World 
War II—an output in construction dol- 
lars alone of more than $100 billion—did 
much to spark and sustain the postwar 
economic boom. By its very nature, 
operating practically everywhere our 
people live, it affects the economic life 
of every community in America. 

Our economic history indicates that 
homebuilding is a bellwether industry. 
What affects it, also affects eventually, 
practically every other sector of our 
economy. It is not too much to say that 
without a healthy homebuilding econ- 
omy, geared to our people's requirements, 
we cannot long have a healthy overall 
national economy, 

The value of new residential construc- 
tion put in place in recent years has run 
close to $16 billion annually, accounting 
for one-fourth of new private invest- 
ment. Taking into account land and 
other nonconstruction factors, the value 
of the industry’s product is probably in 
the neighborhood of $20 billion annually. 

In recent years it has provided directly 
approximately 2½ million jobs a year, 
with about half the total involved in 
work on the construction site. The im- 
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pact of new housing is further extended 
by the market it provides for a multitude 
of products. About 3,000 different items 
go into every new home; thus, any 
change in home-construction volume is 
felt in thousands of factories and by 
thousands of suppliers all over the coun- 
try, to say nothing of the thousands of 
builders and millions of workers em- 
ployed in this industry. Residential con- 
struction uses one-third of our total lum- 
ber output, two-thirds of all brick, four- 
fifths of all gypsum. 

Surveys indicate that the sale of a new 
home generates in the first year of occu- 
pancy alone about $1,500 per home in 
retail sales of furnishings and equip- 
ment. Homebuilding also creates addi- 
tional demand for other types of con- 
struction—stores, churches, schools, 
utility expansions, and the like. More- 
over, construction of new housing is a 
prerequisite to industrial expansion in 
many areas. Thus, apart from any so- 
ciological importance, homebuilding is a 
vital dollars and cents influence now and 
in the future in every part of our coun- 
try, geographically and economically. 
INFLUENCE OF TIGHT MONEY ON HOMEBUILDING 


In view of the significance of home- 
building to our economy, the disadvan- 
tage at which homebuilding finds itself 
in the current money market is of impor- 
tance to everybody. This disadvantage 
arises partly from the nature of home- 
mortgage lending; because of the rela- 
tively small dollar volume involved in any 
single transaction, because homebuilding 
is essentially a small businessman’s bus- 
iness, it cannot compete for scarce funds 
on anything resembling even terms with 
the financing operations of major corpo- 
rations. 

Moreover, the nature of the mortgage 
instrument and the lack of satisfactory 
devices for mortgage financing have 
practically barred it from access to some 
of the fastest growing forms of savings 
such as pension and welfare funds. 

It is absurd to consider our tight 
money policy as though it stands by 
itself, apart from other Government poli- 
cies, particularly fiscal. 

Our economy today is susceptable to 
management—to an extent generally un- 
realized—by the Government through a 
number of devices, primarily monetary 
policy—as exercised by the Federal Re- 
serve—and fiscal tax and budget policy. 
While monetary policy goes off in one 
direction—presumably to restrain infla- 
tion—fiscal policy moves in another, 
furnishing large competitive advantages 
and incentives to industry for plant and 
equipment expansion through acceler- 
ated depreciation, fast tax writeoffs and 
a tax policy which, in effect, encourages 
business spending rather than saving. 
There has been little evidence that mone- 
tary restrictions have succeeded in re- 
straining corporate expansion in the past 
year; in fact, as has been pointed out 
by prominent economic authorities, un- 
der current tax policy, corporate bor- 
rowing rates are actually lower than they 
have ever been in peacetime America. 

At the end of 1956, corporate borrow- 
ings totaled $211 billion, a gain of $15 
billion during the year. Between the 
first quarter of 1955 and the first quarter 
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of 1957, business spending for plant and 
equipment soared from an annual rate 
of $26 billion to $38 billion, a gain of 
48 percent and it is still going up. 

Contrariwise, look at housing. With 
money tight, housing starts and builders 
plans have been drastically cut. Be- 
tween January 1955 and January 1957, 
the seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
private starts fell from 1,416,000 to 
1,010,000—a drop cf 29 percent. Hous- 
ing starts began to decline in mid-1955. 
The decline has lasted all through the 
last 18 months, and 1956 volume was in 
total 200,000 less than the previous year. 

That this result is not sheer accident 
is shown by a recent statement of the 
Vice Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve, that he 
considers housing “postponable." In 
essence, he has undertaken to rewrite 
not only public policy in the housing 
field, but to bypass a clear declaration 
of congressional intent on our national 
housing policy, as embodied by the Con- 
gress in the Housing Acts of 1949 and 
again in 1954. 

The net of a monetary policy of re- 
straint and a fiscal and tax policy of 
encouragement to business expansion 
has been what might be expected: 
powerful forces working unevenly on the 
economy. In this setting, it is inevitable 
that the homebuilding industry suffer 
the major impact and be singled out for 
“postponability.” It is for this reason 
that the industry has developed pro- 
posals, not to give it any unfair advan- 
tage, but merely, to restore a competi- 
tive position barred to it by conflicting 
governmental policies. 


Move Over, Captain Nemo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
attach an editorial which appeared in 
the Chicago American on February 7, 
1957, entitled “Move Over, Captain 
Nemo,” relating to Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, concerning whose exploits in 
the field of nuclear power the people of 
Chicago are particularly proud: 

Move OVER, CAPTAIN NEMO 

After 87 years, the United States Navy has 
caught up with Captain Nemo. 

Jules Verne’s doughty adventurer logged 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea in the fan- 
tastic novel of that title, published in 1870. 

He did it in a weird underwater craft 
plloted by a secret and unknown force. 
Readers ate it up, albeit aware that it could 
never happen. 

But it has happened. The nuclear-pow- 
ered submarine Nautilus logged its 60,000th 
nautical mile (its 20,000th league) in an 
epic, 20-hour cruise. 

Travels of the Nautilus to date have cost 
3 pounds, or $21,000 worth, of fissionable 
uranium, Fuel for a conventional sub would 
have cost $100,000, 
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More nuclear subs are upcoming. And a 
former student at Chicago's Marshall High 
School started it all and gets much of the 
Credit. 

He is Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, 56, 
Who designed and developed the Nautilus 
and then trained her crew. 

Chicago, then, may be permitted to join 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, the revolution- 
ary vessel's christener, in a salute right from 

e heart: 

“Well done, Admiral! Well done, Navy!” 

And by the way, have you noticed that 
Nobody gives the sneering brushoff any more 
to “nutty ideas put forth by our modern- 
day Jules Vernes? 


Bold New Step Toward High Hells 
Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
what may well become an historic step 
to return to our citizens of the Pacific 
Northwest what is rightfully theirs, At- 
torney General John J. O'Connell, of my 
State of Washington, has moved for a 
reversal of the ill-advised Federal Power 
Commission decision to give away both 
the site and the potential of the high 
Federal Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake 
River. 

Attorney General O Connell, on behalf 
of himself and our newly inaugurated 
Democratic Gov. Albert D. Rosellini, 
as well as on behalf of the rank and 
file of Washington citizens, has inter- 
Vened as amicus curiae in the action by 
National Hells Canyon Association to 
obtain a writ of certiorari in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit. 

Attorney General O'Connell points out 
Many important things in his brief. For 
example, he says again, what many of us 
have pointed out in the Senate time and 
time again, that the Federal Power Com- 
mission in giving the Hells Canyon site 
to the Idaho Power Co., has elimi- 
nated three-quarters of the flood control 
and storage features of the Hells Canyon 
Project in the comprehensive plan, while 
at the same time providing barely half 
as much power production.” 

Task unanimous consent that the com- 
Dlete text of the brief filed by Governor 
Rosellini and Attorney General O’Con- 
Nell be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the brief was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

In THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
QOcroner Term, 1956—NaTionaL HELLS 
CANYON ASSOCIATION, INC., ET AL., PETI- 
TIONERS, v. FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
RESPONDENT—ON PETITION FOR A WRIT OF 
CERTIORARI TO THE UNITED States Court or 
APPEALS YOR THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
Cracurr 

BRIEF OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON AS AMICUS 

CURIAE IN SUPPORT OF PETITION 
I. Introduction 

The attorney general for the State of 

Washington, upon request of the Honorable 


‘of those resources. 
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Albert D. Rosellini, Governor of the State of 
Washington, does hereby appear in these 
proceedings to file a brief as amicus curiae 
on behalf of the State of Washington in 
support of the petition of the National Hells 
Canyon Association, Inc., and others, for 
a writ of certiorari. 

The previous administration of the State 
of Washington intervened and participated 
in the hearings below before the Federal 
Power Commission in support of the license 
applications of Idaho Power Co. and in op- 
position to the high Federal Hells Canyon 
Dam. r 

Accordingly, the position of sald previous 
administration and the testimony presented 
in the Commission proceeding on behalf of 
the Honorable Arthur B. Langlie, former 
Governor of the State of Washington, are 
hereby repudiated as being contrary to the 
best interests of the State of Washington. 

Il. Interest of the State of Washington 

The Immediate and long-range interests of 
the State of Washington involved in the 
decision of the Federal Power Commission 
and affirmed by the United States Court of 
Appeals are as follows: 

(a) Flood control planning is a vital com- 
ponent of any “comprehensive plan“ for the 
development of natural resources in the 
northwestern United States. It is urged to 
this Court that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion erred in giving insufficient weight to the 
factor of flood control planning in granting 
a license to the Idaho Power Co, in the case 
at bar and that this error was repeated and 
affirmed by the Court below. 

(b) The economic future of the State of 
Washington, as well as that of other States 
in the Pacific Northwest, is dependent upon 
the fullest possible development of the great 
hydroelectric potential of the Columbia 
River system. A recent report of the United 
States Department of Labor points out that 
“the creation of new job opportunities in 
the region has lagged in the last 5 years,” 
and warns that “unless there ls an accelerated 
development of the resources of the Pacific 
Northwest, the region's labor force and popu- 
lation will continue to grow at subnormal 
rates.” The Columbia River is the greatest 
Because of the great 
impact this case will have, for better or for 
worse, on the development of that resource, 
the interest of the State of Washington in 
its outcome is immense. 


III. Argument 
A. This Is a Case of First Impression 


This case is a case of first impression for 
this Court; an authoritative adjudication 
by the Court is necessary to resolve the ques- 
tions here at issue and to eliminate uncer- 
tainty as to the future administration of the 
Federal Power Act. 

In a previous case before this Court the 
principal issue was whether or not “approval” 
of a comprehensive plan by Congress had 
the effect of removing the site in question 
from the licensing jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Chapman v. Fed- 
eral Power Commission (345 U. S. 153 
(1953)). That issue is not involved here. 
Conversely, in the former case there was no 
question of compliance with the Corps of 
Engineers’ comprehensive plan for the river 
basin involved, which is the primary ques- 
tion in the present case. 


B. The Federal Power Commission Erred in 
Failing To Follow the Comprehensive Plan 
Intended by Congress for the Development 
of the Resources of the Columbia, River 
Basin 


The basic factor which spells the differ- 
ence between full development of the Co- 
lumbia River and serious underdevelopment 
is adequate upstream storage, Far more than 
most rivers, the Columbia needs storage res- 
ervoirs to even out its violently fluctuating 
fiows, which historically have an annual 
maximum to minimum flow ratio of about 10 
to 1. 
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With adequate storage as provided by the 
comprehensive plan of the Army engineers 
the rampaging flood waters of the spring 
melting season can be tamed and converted 
into year-around fiows to keep spinning the 
turbines of hydroelectric generators which 
would otherwise be idle 9 months of the year. 
Without adequate storage the power poten- 
tial of the river will be cut in half, and the 
unstored water will not only be lost; it will 
also continue to subject thousands of fam- 
ilies in the lower Columbia Basin to the an- 
nual threat of spring floods. 

It is difficult to imagine a more apt exam- 
ple of the principle so clearly stated by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1908 in his mes- 
sage transmitting to Congress the prelimi- 
nary report of his Inland Waterways Com- 
mission, when he said: 

“Every stream should be used to its ut- 
most. No stream can be so used unless such 
use is planned in advance. When such plans 
are made, we shall find that, instead of in- 
terfering, one use ¢an often be made to assist 
another. Each river system from its head- 
waters in the forest to its mouth on the coast, 
is a single unit and should be treated as 
PE (S. Doc, 325, 60th Cong., Ist sess., p. 
V). 

Such a plan does exist for the Columbia 
River; It has been largely ignored by the 
Federal Power Commission in licensing the 
three projects of the Idaho Power Co. 

The Congress in 1927 authorized the prep- 
aration of the original comprehensive plan 
of the Army Corps of Engineers for the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries (44 Stat. 
1010). The present plan of House Document 
531, 81st Congress, 2d session, is an author- 
ized revision and expansion of that plan. 
The Federal Power Commission has here li- 
censed for construction projects which elimi- 
nate three-quarters of the flood control and 
storage features of the Hells Canyon project 
in the comprehensive plan, while at the same 
time providing barely half as much power 
production. 

The question thus presented is whether, 
under the best adapted requirement of sec- 
tion 10 (a), the Commission may substitute, 
for vital components of the official and only 
existing comprehensive plan for the Colum- 
bia River Basin, projects which are incon- 
sistent with and of lesser benefit than the 
projects provided by that plan. 

Amicus curiae submits that the action of 
the Commission in the present case consti- 
tutes such a substitution and that the sub- 
stitution is a violation of section 10 (a) of 
the Federal Power Act. 


C. The Commission Erred in Failing To Rec- 
ommend Federal Development Under Sec- 
tion 7 (b) of the Federal Power Act 
The problem of adequate fiood-control 

storage capacity in the Pacific Northwest is 
annually becoming more difficult because of 
the economic growth within the potential 
reservoir areas. At the same time the neces- 
sity for flood control becomes increasingly 
important, In 1948 a major Columbia River 
flood resulted in property damage in excess 
of $100 million and the loss of 38 lives. It 
is estimated that such a flood today would 
cost in excess of $200 million in property 
damage in view of the economic develop- 
ment of the affected areas. 

Private licensees will not build large and 
costly upstream storage reservoirs, because 
the feasibility of such projects depends to 
a great extent on the benefits they produce 
at downstream dams, and in these the pri- 
vate upstream developer has no interest. Nor 
has it any economic interest in adequate 
flood-control storage, which is quite prop- 
erly a public problem. 

A river once inadequately developed rep- 
resents the permanent destruction of part 
of a perpetually renewable energy resources. 
As distinguished from other administrative 
decisions, the Commission’s licensing deci- 
Sions on river developments have Irrevocable 
impact. 
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If the Commission Is not required to inter- 
pret sections 10 (a) and 7 (b) of the act 
so as to obtain at the few remaining reservoir 
sites in the Columbia Basin the maximum 
feasible storage planned for those sites in 
the comprehensive plan, all hope of achiey- 
ing adequate storage capacity will be forever 
lost, and the Columbia River will continue 
to flow unchecked to the sea in destructive 
and wasteful floods. ‘ 

The only way to prevent such waste is for 
the Commission, under a correct interpreta- 
tion of the act, to require as a condition of 
licensing, development of these storage sites 
to the full dimensions of the comprehensive 
plan—the “best adapted" requirements of 
section 10 (a)—or alternatively to propose 
Federal development under section 7 (b). 

The State of Washington therefore main- 
tains that the failure of the Commission to 
recommend Federal deevlopment of the Hells 
Canyon site to the Congress constitutes, in 
the circumstances of the present case, a vio- 
lation of section 7 (b) of the Federal Power 
Act. 

3 Conclusion 

For the reasons stated above and in order 
to establish an authoritative interpretation 
of the Federal statutory law governing the 
Hells Canyon region, the State of Washing- 
ton respectfully requests this Court to grant 
a writ of certiorari in accordance with the 
petition. z 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN J. O'CONNELL, 
eneral, State of Wash- 


Attorney 
ington. 
: E. P. DONNELLY, 
Assistant Attorney General, State of 
Washington. 
Temple of Justice, Olympia, Wash, 
Dated February 14, 1957. 


A Reasonable Mideast Blueprint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very thoughtful editorial which 
appeared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor on February 27, 1957: 

A REASONABLE MIDEAST BLUEPRINT 

At this writing it is understood that the 
American resolution for solving the Middle 
Eastern impasse will follow the outlines of 
the 4-point plan described February 26 by 


Foreign Secretary Pearson, of Canada, with 


a deadline added for Israeli troop withdraw- 
al. We hope this is true and that the pro- 
gram so embodied will be accepted by the 
Governments of Israel and Egypt; for that 
type of settlement would seem to represent 
a maximum of fairness attainable under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Pearson and his Government seem to 
have seen clearly from the first the practical 
necessities of the case as well as the ele- 
mentary justice to be served in it. Secre- 
tary Dulles and Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold have placed a legally correct em- 
phasis on Israeli withdrawal prior to any 
discussion of terms. But in this case more 
than law is involved; there is also equity. 

And equity demands that the nations look 
somewhat back of the date last October when 
Israel's army drove across the Sinai frontier. 
Reasons for that desperate act lay in two 
abuses from which the United Nations never 
successfully shielded Israel. One was 
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Egypt's blockade of the Suez Canal against 
Israeli trade the other was a continuing em- 
ployment of murderous fedayeen raids, 
boasted of by President Nasser’s Calro radio, 
against inhabitants of Israel. 

Just to return to that situation would not 
be good enough. If the Gaza strip were sim- 
ply turned back to Egypt, what guaranty 
would there be against further harassments? 
And if Egypt should be free again to mount 
guns at the Strait of Tiran, would the Gulf 
of Aqaba afford an alternative route to Suez? 

To the Canadian mind it seemed no per- 
version of justice for the U. N. to demand not 
only that Israel withdraw but to stipulate 
conditions that should follow the with- 
drawal. In effect, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles have come to a rather 
similar conclusion in negotiations with 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion and Ambassador 
Eban. 

Actually, what better support could there 
be for the right of innocent passage through 
the Stralt of Tiran than a request for its af- 
firmation by the U. N. General Assembly? 
And if the Gaza strip is to cease to endanger 
general peace, should it not be placed under 
international administration until its per- 
manent status can be determined? If Egypt 
wishes Israel to forego the fruits of war, must 
not Egypt renounce the belligerent right to 
throttle Israeli commerce? 

It is natural that the Arab bloc should 
continue to press for sanctions against Israel. 
But if the U. N. had enforced the Security 
Council request of 1951 regarding the canal 
and had taken effective cognizance of feda- 
yeen aggressions, the present situation might 
not have arisen. 

It is in character that the Soviet Union, 
through Deputy Foreign Minister Sobolev, 
should declaim against any western efforts 
to restore peace in the Middle East. But 
whatever the treatment of the Canadian- 
American proposals in the Assembly, and 
we hope it will be favorable, it is gratifying 
that the United States is back on a basis of 
cooperation with British Commonwealth 
countries, and- through them with Britain 
itself, on matters of order and justice in the 
Middle East. 


A New Route to Better ICC Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


ION. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives an 
article entitled “A New Route to Better 
ICC Enforcement,” by O. D. Shipley, 
Director Bureau of Highway Safety, De- 
partment of Revenue, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; and also a news release 
from Hon. Gerald A. Gleeson, Secretary 
of the Department of Revenue, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

A New ROUTE ro BETTER ICC ENFORCEMENT 

This proposal begins with the story of 
an industry with a problem, 

America's trucking industry has a grave 
responsibility in helping to solve the serious 
problem of traffic accidents—accidents which 
claimed the lives of over 40,000 Americans 
and injured over 2 million in 1956. 

Probably no segment of highway users 
has accomplished more to promote highway 
safety than the organized trucking industry. 
Its efforts have paid dividends, Today, the 
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“professional driver,” the man who drives & 
truck for a living, has the best safety 

on our highways. Despite sharp increase in 
traffic deaths on our highways during 1956. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Te- 
ports that accidents involving trucks showed 
a sharp decrease during 1956. 

While trucks have fewer accidents Per 
mile of operation than passenger cars, truck 
accidents get more publicity. When a truck 
accident occurs, because of the size of the 
vehicle the accident is usually more spec 
tacular and more photogenic, and thus re- 
celves newspaper coverage often out of pro- 
portion to the importance of the event. Far 
too often this coverage is distorted. Acci- 
dents over which the driver of the truck 
had absolutely no control often are caption! 2 
“Tractor Trailer Truck in Fatal Crash. 
Editors and commentators rarely remember 
that a very small percentage of the Nation’s 
drivers are responsible for a high percentage 
of our traffic accidents. 

Most truck operators are responsible indl- 
viduals with adequate safety programs. It 
is actually a very small percentage of truck, 
operators whose vehicles cause a high per- 
centage of accidents. 

Let us see how the shortcomings of this 
little group of careless drivers and opers=- 
tors have produced a situation which may 
well result in forcing them to come up tO 
standard or to get off the road. t 

The mountainous terrain of western Penn- 
sylvania is laced by a network of highways 
heavily traveled by trucks which carry the 
Nation's commerce from the south and west 
to the eastern seaboard. A series of run- 
away truck accidents in this area during the 
past 18 months has brought into focus the 
need for drastic action to bring certain seg- 
ments of the trucking industry up to 
with the majority of the Industry, These 
run-away accidents were not only spectacu- 
lar—they killed many people and cau 
heavy property damage. What caused them? 
The writer was at the scene of all of the 
accidents and conducted a personal investl- 
gation of the causes. Here are my con- 
clusions; 

These accidents were caused by 

1. Underpowered equipment. 

2. Inadequate maintenance. 

3. Driver failure. 

4. Inadequate highway signs. 

Each of these factors was present in vary- 
ing degrees in every one of the run- away 
truck accidents I investigated. 

Now, all of the trucks involved in these 
“run-away” accidents were operating in in- 
terstate commerce and under the safety reg- 
ulations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

While most of these trucks did not bear 
Pennsylvania registrations, the elected of- 
cials of the Commonwealth, the Pennsylvania 
State Police and the organized trucking in- 
dustry in Pennsylvania were severely criti- 
cized and an excited “public opinion” de- 
manded corrective action. 


PENNSYLVANIA MET THE CHALLENGE THIS WAY 


1. The Pennsylvania Motor Truck Associa- 
tion sent its safety director to the scene of 
these accidents, traffic surveys were com- 
pleted and in cooperation with local and 
State highway department officials, proper 
warning signs were placed, pull-off“ inspec- 
tion stops were arranged and enforcement 
was stepped up where possible. 

The truck association designed special 
posters which were placed in truck stops for 
all drivers to read. The association also de- 
signed spot maps, bulletins, and special 
driver warnings which were given wide inter- 
state distribution. 

2. The Pennsylvania Legislature in record 
time passed an industry-supported measure 
requiring all trucks registered in Pennsyl- 
vania after January 1, 1957, to have adequate 
horsepower and braking capacity, and defi- 
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nitely making the tted gross weight of 
the vehicles dependent upon brakes and 
Power formula. 

3. But PMTA and Pennsylvania author- 
ities couldn't do the job alone, so PMTA 
Tequested the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission to cooperate in a series of “road- 
block” spot checks of all trucks coming into 
the State. The trucking industry's best 
Maintenance engineers, specialists from in- 
furance companies, the Pennsylvania State 
Police, the Bureau of Highway Safety and 
the Public Utility Commission were formed 
into Inspection teams, each headed by an 
ICC safety inspector, and the checks were 
Started. They went on, around the clock, 
for 2 weeks. 

There was nothing startling in the results. 
Many of us who had been close to the prob- 
lem knew in advance what we would nd 
these safety checks merely served to confirm 
Our dingnosis. But although they had 
agreed to use the information solely to guide 
future action, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission released statistics that while 
not untrue, served to distort the overall pic- 
ture and to send newspapers, legislators and 
Others off on some pretty wild proposals. 
These checks did, however, highlight the 
heed for adequate enforcement of existing 
ICC regulations. 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT AROUSED 


It was easy for newspapers, legislators and 
industry leaders to call for better ICC en- 
forcement, but to accomplish this end was 
Something else again. Let your imagina- 
tion try to cope with these figures: 

There are approximately 170,000 carriers 
Operating over 1,700,000 commercial motor 
Vehicles in interstate commerce in the 
United States. 

Up until 3 years ago the Interstate Com- 
merces Commission had but 20 safety inspec- 
tors in their employ. Two years ago this 
Number was increased to 45 and a year ago 
the number of inspectors was increased to 
100 men. 

One hundred safety inspectors to enforce 
ICC safety regulations on 1,700,000 com- 
mercial vehicles. To do this job right, thou- 
Sands more inspectors would be needed—and 
thousands of clerical persons behind them. 
Manifestly, this isn't the best route to our 
badly needed goal of better ICC enforce- 
Ment. 

Perhaps another route offers a less compli- 
cated, more efficient and economical avenue 
to our objective. 

A NEW ROUTE TO ICC ENFORCEMENT 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania re- 
Guires that every motor vehicle licensed in 
the Commonwealth be inspected by an au- 
thorized inspection station twice each year. 

At present there are approximately 11,000 
authorized inspection stations in the Com- 
monwealth. Each of these stations must 
meet the requirements of the Common- 
Wealth before securing a permit to operate. 
Requirements include adequate space, tools, 
equipment, competent mechanics, etc. 

These authorized inspection stations are 
inspected periodically by the Pennsylvania 
State police. If they are found violating 
&ny provision of the regulations they lose 
their station permit. 

Each station purchases from the Common- 
Wealth official inspection stickers for 10 
cents each, These stickers carry the date 
of inspection, the number of the approved 
Station making the inspection and the date of 
the next inspection. 

This is probably the most efficient com- 
Pulsory inspection program in the United 
States. Many other States and foreign 
Countries have studied this program and 
have copied it in whole or in part. Commer- 
Clal fleets are permitted to operate their 
Own stations under the same regulations 
as the privately owned station. 
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Admittedly, semiannual inspection of a 
commercial motor vehicle is no substitute 
for a sound maintenance program, but the 
results in Pennsylvania convince me that 
it does spur adequate maintenance and it 
would appear logical for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to adopt a similar pro- 
gram on a nationwide basis. 

In my opinion, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after due study of the problem, 
should adopt rules and regulations for the 
operation of such stations and set up a na- 
tionwide network of authorized ICC inspec- 
tion stations, authorized to issue an official 
inspection sticker. ICC would require by 
regulation that every commercial motor ve- 
hicle engaged in interstate commerce be in- 
spected semiannually and at all times carry 
an approved sticker on the vehicle. State 
and local police in every section of the coun- 
try under this system would automatically 
stop any commercial motor vehicle found 
without a sticker and hold it until it had 
been inspected and approved by an official 
ICC inspection station. 

This system would automatically provide 
a complete inspection, semiannually, of 
hundreds of thousands of commercial ve- 
hicles, which today under a completely in- 
adequate ICC enforcement policy are 
receiving little or no maintenance or inspec- 
tion and whose owners never see an ICC 
official. Many such vehicles are run until 
they fall apart, Some have fallen apart on 
the highways of Pennsylvania with disas- 
trous results. 

We also recommend to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that they consider the 
adoption of regulation that will make ade- 
quate horsepower. and adequate brakes 
(based on the square inches of brake surface 
and horsepower at governed speed delivered 
at the clutch) the determining factor in 
assigning the permissible gross weight of the 
vehicle. Enforcement of this provision 
could be accomplished simply by refusing to 
pass an inadequately powered or braked ve- 
hicle by one of the approved ICC inspection 
stations. 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DEPART- 
MENT OF REVENUE, NEWS RELEASE, FEBRUARY 
19, 1957 
Secretary of Revenue Gerald A. Gleeson 

said today he has forwarded to the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission in Washington 

“for its full consideration,” a suggested pro- 

gram for required periodic inspection óf 

commercial vehicles on a nationwide basis. 

The proposal was prepared by O. D. Ship- 
ley, director of the bureau of highway 
safety, and Secretary Gleeson said, “The 
proposal blueprints one of the most effective 
traffic safety projects ever developed for the 
entire United States, and it is one that will 
save lives and reduce property damage.” 

Director Shipley's program is called a new 
route to better ICC enforcement. Secre- 
tary Gleeson forwarded it to Owen Clark, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and to Ernest G. Cox, Supervisor, Section of 
Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The program calls specifically for a nation- 
wide network of authorized ICC inspection 
stations which would inspect every commer- 
cial motor vehicle engaged in interstate 
commerce on a semiannual basis. 

Official ICC Inspection stickers would be 
affixed to interstate vehicles. Any vehicle 
not having such a sticker would automati- 
cally be stopped by State or local police in 
every section of the Nation and would not 
be permitted to proceed until it had been 
inspected and approved by an official ICC 
inspection station. 

Most truck operators are responsible indi- 
viduals with adequate safety programs, Mr. 
Shipley pointed out, but there are still thou- 
sands of commercial vehicles which are re- 
celving little or no maintenance or inspec- 
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tion and whose owners never see an ICC 
official, 

The compulsory nationwide inspection 


Program would eliminate—in great meas- 
ure—unsafe equipment from the highways, 

Additionally, the proposal suggests that 
the ICC consider the adoption of a regulation 
which would establish the basis for adequate 
horsepower and braking surface necessary for 
the minimum safe operation of commercial 
vehicles. Enforcement of this provision 
could be accomplished by the refusal of the 
approved ICC inspection station to pass an 
inadequately powered or braked vehicle. 

Pennsylvania, Secretary Gleeson declared, 
requires the semiannual inspection of com- 
mercial vehicles, and also was the first State 
in the United States to pass a law—fully 
endorsed by the trucking industry—which 
requires adequate horepower and braking 
capacity for commercial yehicles registered 
in the commonwealth. * 

In outlining his proposal for ICC consider - 
ation, Mr. Shipley emphasized that today 
there are just 100 safety inspectors 
to the task of enforcing ICC safety regula- 
tions on 1 commercial motor vehicles 
engaged in interstate commerce thro 
the United States. z EERON 

Mr. Shipley believes that these safety In- 
spectors could perform their duties more ef- 
fectively by the policing of authorized 100 
inspection stations, as Suggested in his 
proposal. 

Secretary Gleeson said, “Mr. Shipley, 
through his many years in traffic safety work, 
with particular emphasis on the commercial 
vehicle phase, is extremely well qualified on 
the subject. He was responsible, in great 
measure, for the series of round-the-clock 
maintenance and safety checks, conducted 
in Pennsylvania some months back following 
a series of runaway truck accidents that 
caused loss of life and heavy property dam- 
age. These tests were conducted in coopera- 
tion with the State police, ICC officials, and 
the trucking industry. His conclusions and 
constructive recommendations, as set forth 
in his proposal, represent many hours of 
actual on-the-spot surveys on the subject 
and merit the complete and earnest con- 
sideration ot the ICC." 


Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States To Enact Legisla- 
tion Providing for the Elimination of 
Pollution in the Merrimack River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorn, I 
include the following resolutions adopted 
on February 18, 1957, by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES To Enact LEGISLATION 
PROVIDING FoR THE ELIMINATION OF POLLU- 
TION IN THE MERRIMACK RIVER 
Whereas it is essential for the welfare of 

the people living in cities and towns border= 

ing or located near the Merrimack River that 
said river be free from pollution; and 

Whereas the Merrimack River is highly- 
polluted; and 

Whereas said pollution is detrimental to 
the people living in the vicinity of said river; 
and 
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Whereas the city of Lowell will require the 
use of said river for drinking purposes in 
the years to come; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to enact leg- 
islation providing for the elimination of pol- 
lution in the Merrimack River under the 
auspices of the United States Corps of En- 
gineers and that the Federal Goyernment 
assume the full cost of such work as is 
necessary; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State Sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress and to the members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

House of Representatives, adopted Febru- 
ary 18, 1957. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

Epwarp J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, homicide by 
diplomats is the subject of an excellent 
article by George Sokolsky which I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks. 

A representative at the United Nations 
can actually kill an American citizen in 
the streets of New York without penalty 
and without even the usual financial 
responsibility toward the family of the 
deceased. 

Diplomatic immunity, a device dear to 
the heart of diplomats, permits such 
things to happen. 

An American serviceman stationed in 
any one of some 50 foreign nations does 
not enjoy such immunity. The diplo- 
mats have seen to it that he can be tried, 
imprisoned, and subjected to civil judg- 
ment for any violation of local law. 

I think this is a contrast which should 
be borne in mind while Members read 
Sokolsky's article and when they con- 
sider H. J. Res. 16 which proposes to 
modify the status of forces agreements. 
ABOVE THE LAW— YUGOSLAV AMBASSADOR NOT 

ARRESTED AFTER FATAL AUTO ACCIDENT 


(By George Sokolsky) 

Dr. Joza Brilej, Yugoslav Ambassador to 
the United Nations, was blithely driving his 
car west on 66th Street in New York. He 
went through a red light; he bumped into 
another car; he went up on the sidewalk, 
killed Mrs. Ruth La Bartunek who was gently 
minding her own business but who was 
pinned against a building by this Yugoslav 
Ambassador's car which he was driving. 

NOT SUBJECT TO LAWS 

Dr. Brilej was quite sorry and sent some 
emissaries to the La Bartunek family to ask 
if he could contribute to the funeral ex- 
penses. Beyond that he had no responsibil- 
ity because he is entitled to diplomatic im- 
munity by which is meant that he lives in 
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our midst under extraterritoriality and is 
not subject to our laws. 

It is legal for him and for a few hundred 
other people conected with the United Na- 
tions to go through red lights. The police 
cannot arrest him because he has dipolmatic 
immunity. He can bump into another car 
and damage it but nothing can be done about 
that; he canot even be sued for damages be- 
cause he is not subject to our laws. He can 
kill a woman, a mother of five children, but 
he cannot be arrested for murder or for reck- 
less driving; the police may not investigate 
whether he was drunk or sober when he lost 
control of his car; the police may not even in- 
quire as to whether he had a license to drive 
a car. He is a big shot, an ambassador, and 
enjoys extraterritoriality which includes the 
right to kill a woman going into a grocery 
store. 

Of course, a man may be a diplomat and a 
gentieman, too, That has happened. Such 
a person would obey the traffic regulations 
of the place where he happened to be sta- 
tioned, because a gentleman does not take 
advantage of his position. But it is too much 
to expect of the folks who have been thrown 
into high position by war and revolution 
that they would even know the meaning of 
noblesse oblige. So they go through red 
lights. They park their cars in front of fire 
hydrants. They double park and triple park 
to the inconvenience of taxpaying Amer- 
icans, and now one has actually run down 
and killed an American woman. He killed 
her on a sidewalk as she was walking into 
a store, 

It is an easy-going, soft people that takes 
that sort of thing lying down. There was a 
time when Americans were less refined and 
when somebody's fist would have settled this 
question of diplomatic immunity. What 
happens to all these heroes in our Westerns 
which millions follow every day on television, 
these heroic characters who protect woman- 
hood and virtue? Do they not inculcate a 
sense of obligation to stand up for what is 
right? Or must we let these frisky ambassa- 
adors imperil our wives and children while 
they break every traffic law with cars bearing 
DPL license plates? DPL, indeed. 

The least the State Department can do 
is to notify the Yugoslav ambassador that 
the streets of New York City are closed 
to him. He can remain in the United Na- 
tions building as long as Tito wants to 
keep him there, but he has committed a 
homicide on New York streets, and the 
streets are closed to him. Of course, the 
State Department will do no such thing 
because its personnel is made up of diplo- 
mats who do not speak rudely to diplo- 
mats and who believe in extraterritoriali- 
ly because when they go to other coun- 
tries, they live by It. 


TITO RUDE 


But Tito did not always practice it, and 
as I recall, when our ambassador to Yu- 
goslavia was Richard C. Patterson, Jr., Tito 
was rude to him and to his lovely wife, 
and nobody made much of a fuss about 
that because, I presume, it was expected 
that Tito would be rude. That was before 


Tito was kicked out of the Cominform by 


Stalin and turned his face Westward to get 
a cool $1 billion of the American taxpayers’ 
money. 

May I suggest to Senator Green and 
Representative Gorpon of the Senate and 
House Committees dealing with foreign af- 
fairs that they might hold public hearings 
into the misconduct of foreign officials in 
New York. They would get an earful, and 
the public would discover that when the 
striped pants come off, some of these fellows 
are no better than they were before the 
revolution, 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 23, 1956, a distinguished resident 
of Ridgefield, Conn., Mr. Henry R. Luce. 
editor in chief of Time, Life, and For- 
tune magazines, addressed the 81st ban- 
quet of the State Bar Association of Con- 
necticut at the Statler Hotel, Hartford, 
Conn. 

This address, entitled “Peace Is the 
Work of Justice,” has recently been 
printed in booklet form. The basic 
moral philosophy espoused in Mr. Luce's 
talk—that peace is the work of justice, 
and justice is the work of law, that the 
United States should make use of the law 
in its drive for world peace, is a new 
concept and one which bears most se- 
rious consideration. 

In order to bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, include the entire address in the 
RECORD: 

PEACE Is THE WORK OF JUSTICE 
(By Henry R. Luce) 

Your presidents, Mr, Jacobs and Mr. Rob- 
inson, have impressed on me that after 2 
days of law talk, many of you will be pri- 
marily interested in getting out of here— 
soon. On the other hand—surely that is a 
good legal expression—on the other hand, I 
am myself so impressed by the extraordinary 
honor of this invitation that I desire to 
savor it with all its rights and privileges for 
the full allowable 30 minutes. What to do? 
I am required at the very outset to produce 
a judgment of Solomon. Unlike Solomon, I 
will not offer to cut my brain child in two. 
Instead I will make two speeches, The first 
of them takes 2 minutes—and here it is: 

I am told that when that famous citizen 
of Hartford, Mark Twain, was asked to stip- 
ulate his full address, he answered: “My 
name is Samuel Clemens and I reside at 351 
Farmington Street, in the city of Hartford, 
in the county of Hartford, in the State of 
Connecticut, in the United States of Amer- 
lea, in the World, in the Solar System, in the - 
Universe, in the Mind of God.“ 

You will note that the first part of that 
stipulation is all very legal—city, county, 
State, Nation. But when you come to the 
World, there is no longer a legal ring to it. 
There is nothing lawful about the world: 
It is a lawless place, When you get past the 
world, all is again legal, for both scientists 
and theologians assure us that the universe 
and the mind of God manifest perfect law. 

Gentlemen, the task of our generation is 
to make the world at last a lawful place— 
to make it at last a proper legal residence of 
man, 

This is the task in which the legal profes- 
sion must take the lead. 

That is my 2-minute speech. My mes- 
sage is now delivered to this distinguished 
company—and you are all respectfully ex- 
cused from hearing further argument. 

However, for those who may feel that this 
banquet merits further digestion, I respect- 
Tully submit a somewhat more formal thesis: 

In the decade since World War II, the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States 
have exerted themselves mightily for peace. 
They seem to have utilized cvery concelva- 
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ble means to this end, both human and 
divine. All except one. We have not made 
use of the law. In the words of Professor 
Hocking, “Such use as we have made of the 
law has been timorous and unenterprising.” 

The neglect of law is all the more striking 
When we pass in review the massive efforts 
which the Government and people of the 
United States have put forth in other direc- 
tions, They have prayed for peace—crowd- 
ing their churches as never before. They 
have spent $50 billion of their national treas- 
Ure to help foreign countries in the belief 
that economic progress would lead to peace. 
They have spent abroad other billions in 
Private philanthropy. They have set up 
information and propanganda agencies in 
hundreds of cities. They have sent point 4 
Missionaries, dedicated people, to the re- 
motest provinces of earth. They have de- 
veloped and maintained fantastically pow- 
€rful—and expensive—armaments. Si vis 
Pacem para bellum. They have fought a 
bitter war in Korea, sending their sons into 
battle and galning no clear victory. They 
have maintained the most powerful army 
and air force in Europe. They have built 
bases in far-off lands. Their fleets patrol 
the seven seas. 

The Government and people of the United 
States have done all this—and more that 
Would take, the night long to recite—and they 
have received an abundant reward. For the 
United States prospers and civilization 
Marches on. Far from having crumbled 
Under the onslaughts of organized evil, civi- 

‘lization everywhere advances, and our own 
American civilization points to a new epoch 
of human power and freedom. 

Nevertheless we have not achieved peace. 
Not in the proper meaning of the term— 
which is that peace should be the normative 
and expected state of affairs. The peace we 
have is precarious. It is continually subject 
to blackmail. It is not based on clear prin- 
Ciple commonly accepted. Season after 
Season we are faced by the distasteful choice 
between dubious war or partial surrender. 

You will say perhaps that all this is in the 
nature of things in the 20th century. And I 
Will agree; and in our minds there will be 
not only the untamed terror of the H-bomb; 
there are other equally explosive factors— 
Such as democracy and old peoples becoming 
new nations. Reminding ourselves of the 
immensities of the problem, we would agree 
further in giving gratitude and honor to our 
American statesmen for their pilotage of a 
free America through the narrows of disaster. 

Yet this is not our goal. Our goal is a 
Peace of deeper satisfaction. My thesis is 
that the law is the most effective and the 
Most necessary means for that kind of peace. 
This proposition is true in reason and philos- 
Ophy. The wisdom of the ages supports it. 
Pax justitiae opus—and justice is the work 
of law. I shall respectfully assume that the 
Philosophic truth of the relation of peace, 
Justice, and law is a basic conviction of all 
the members of this learned profession— 
®nd I shall be mainly concerned here to 
illuminate that truth by some pragmatic 
tests and proposals. 

My argument rests on the proposal that 
the United States should give to the promo- 
tion of law an absolutely primary position in 
its relations with all mankind—with all na- 
tions, races, and tribes, and ultimately with 
each individual soul that inhabits the globe. 
The phrase “peace-loving nation“ is, too 
easily used to confuse. The phrase “law- 
abiding nation” can be given clear, strong, 
and decisive meaning. 

There is a distinction to be made between 
law within a nation and international law. 
But this distinction should not be exagger- 
ated. In urging the promotion of the use 
of the law, I shall be referring both to the 
law within nations and to the law between 
nations, 

For example, the problem of law is central 
to the question of so-called foreign aid. An 
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expanding world economy is a vital interest 
of the United States. But how to bring it 
about? We are momentarily baffled. What 
is vulgarly called handouts, or more ele- 
gantly, donation diplomacy, has only a 
comparatively small role to play. From now 
on, the building up of economies is primarily 
a matter of trade and investment and reli- 
able currencies. On this subject hear the 
words of President Rathbone, of Standard 
Oll of New Jersey. Apropos of Suez, he said: 
“The great issue is not whether the govern- 
ment has the right to nationalize property or 
not, but whether it has the right to abro- 
gate contracts: * * * It is immoral and com- 
pletely unethical for a government to grant 
a concession and then unilaterally abro- 
gate that concession. What we need in the 
world today is a clear enunciation of this 
principle, recognition of the fact that they 
don't have to give these concessions, but 
once they do, they ought to abide by them. 
If we don’t have that kind of a set of rules 
and that kind of atmosphere in the world, 
we are not going to have foreign investments 
in, or have the developments of, the natural 
resources of many countries.” 

That's plain, common sense. It is also a 
basic issue which the United States so far 
has falled to face. 

In the pregnant phrase of Professor Dil- 
lard, the emphasis in international life must 
shift—and will shift—from torts to con- 
tracts. The ideal which must be restored to 
paramountcy is the ideal of the sanctity of 
contracts. Pacta sunt servanda, 

So I speak of law in all its phases—from 
tlre smallest business transaction to the 
greatest negotiations at the summit of glo- 
bal politics. 

So understood, the law will prove to be the 
most effective means to peace for many rea- 
sons, but notably the following three: 

First, it is through the appeal to the idea 
of law that the United States can most effec- 
tively bind itself to otherenations and peo- 
ples in mutual respect. 

Second, it is by insistence on the funda- 
mental importance of law that the United 
States can most effectively challenge our 
enemies. however contemptuous they may 
seem of law and justice. 

Third, it is through the law that the 
United States can harness together our vast, 
military might and our political and ideal 
purposes. 
As to the first point—that law is a binder 
between us and other nations—let me speak 
first of those nations whom we consider our 
natural allies, our fellow members of West- 
ern civilization. What is the touchstone 
of this civilization? Some would argue that 
it is Christianity; others that it is the quest 
for liberty or the scientific method. But 
from the time of Solon in ancient Greece 
to the present, there is no stronger thread 
throughout the history of the West than its 
development of law. The secular history of 
the West is not just a series of wars and 
dynasties. It is also a series of great polit- 
ical decisions which have become the peo- 
ple’s law. From Runnymede in 1215 to Con- 
necticut’s Charter Oak and on to Philadel- 
phia in 1787, from the Treaty of Westphalia 
to the latest decisions of our Supreme Court, 
law is the language on all the political mile- 
stones of Western progress. 

“The King is under God and the law“ —80 
was it in royal Britain, and so it is with our 
own king, the sovereign people. Even lib- 
erty, the most sacred word in the American 
vocabulary, is known to us as liberty under 
law. 

What then of those new and underdevel- 
oped nations that do not share our western 
tradition and feel no natural allegiance to 
it—rather the contrary? In the rich history 
of the Orient, Christianity has played a 
minor role, and there is nothing which even 
faintly resembles our western quest for lib- 
erty. No Asian, until recently at any rate, 
ever tried to draw up a bill of rights, When 
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oriental nations speak of freedom, they mean 
not personal but national freedom; and they 
seek economic advance, seen largely in terms 
of social justice. Justice is the operative 
word among these new nations. It is the 
word which strikes today a common chord 
throughout their world, But so does it in 
ours. 

In politics, the greatest common denomi- 
nator of human feeling and passion is the 
sense of injustice, which is the obverse of the 
desire for justice, It is our sense of justice, 
therefore, which will make Americans most 
at home with other peoples. And whoever 
speaks of justice must inevitably think of 
law. Once the sense of injustice transcends 
a brute desire for vengeance, it inevitably 
re face to face with the oldest problems 
of law. 

It is true that our western legal systems 
are fundamentally different from those of 
Asia. Our western legal systems have an ob- 
jectivity and precision which are not in har- 
mony with oriental tradition. Yet it should 
be noted that today many Asian countries 
are acquiring, and feel the need of, more 
objectivity in their law. The basic point is 
that no people, no tribe, however backward, 
is ignorant of law. Every nation under the 
sun, whatever Its culture or ideology, has law 
of some sort, If, therefore, we wish to pro- 
mote the rule of law in the world, we should 
first inquire of every nation: Tell us, what 
is your law? Such an inquiry, if launched 
by the President of the United States and 
other leading statesmen, could generate 
throughout the globe a marvelous concern 
for law and bestow on it in the minds of 
men the central role it actually occupies in 
our own society. 

President Eisenhower electrified the world 
by his proposal for air inspection of arma- 
ments. What I am suggesting is that there 
should be initiated and continued forever 
an inspection of the law of each and every 
nation by each and every other nation. Thus 
we shall have made most vivid to all man- 
kind the differences which exist between 
us all, and we shall discover the points 
where we can, and most need to, grow to- 
gether in a common respect for law. And 
thus we shall undertake the glorious enter- 
prise of building a lawful world through a 
tradition which becomes increasingly the 
common law of the world. 

My second argument is that it is by a 
persistent appeal to law that we can most 
effectively confound our enemies. The most 
sensational event of 1956, until the revolts 
in Poland and Hungary this past weekend, 
was the 3-hour speech by Khrushchev at the 
20th Soviet Congress. Anyone who read the 
Tull text of that speech must have been 
struck by the fact that fully one-half of it 
was directed to law. More than anything 
else, Khrushchey was determined to show 
that Stalin had violated Soviet law, and 
that, on the contrary, he, Khrushchev, would 
respect the law. Even a tyranny requires 
law. However shameless a tyranny may be, 
it cannot long afford to be ashamed of its 
own law. 

The Soviet Empire today is full of troubles. 
Essentially the Kremlin problem is to base 
its rule to a greater degree on the consent 
of the governed—both within Russia and 
throughout the Soviet colonial empire. 
How to do this and yet retain their immoral 
and arbitrary power? That is their dilemma. 
Note, as a major example, their playing down 
of the secret police and the police state. 
They seek to give the appearance of the 
rule of law. And in politics, appearance is 
a large part of reality. If rulers feel that 
they must appear to be lawful, then to an 
extent they must be lawful. I do not wish 
to oversimplify, but there is a causal con- 
nection between the Khrushchev speech on 
law. and the revolts in Poland and Hungary, 
which he ruled illegally. 

My argument, then, is not merely that 
great global inquiry into law would 8 
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the evils of the Soviet system; my argument 
is that a general concern for law would fur- 
ther incite concern for law within the Soviet 
Empire, that this would tend to more ħu- 
mane and rational law—and once that 
process we could expect in conse- 
quence either the last reactionary convul- 
sion of tyranny or a gradual but profound 
transformation of the Soviet system. Either 
‘way, the challenge to be lawful confounds 
the evil in our enemies. The challenge to 
be lawful is the mose effective challenge at 
the bar of world opinion; it is also the most 
effective challenge inside the Communist 
empire, 

My third argument for giving the highest 
priority to law in world affairs is that it is 
through international law that we can har- 
ness our vast military might to the service 
of our political and ideal purposes. 

Whenever the subject of world peace is 
seriously discussed, we encounter some such 
sweeping dictum as that the world will be 
ruled either by the law of force or the force 
of law. Such a choice is unreal. You will 
always have force in the world—now more 
than ever before. And you will always have 
law in the world—we hope more and better. 
The problem is to get force and law together. 
What we really mean is that we seek the rule 
of law backed by force, As Justice Pollock 
said: “The sheriff and his posse lurk in the 
background of every rule of law.” 

Ultimately a vision of global peace requires 
a picture of world government, a govern- 
ment making world law and backing it by 
a monopoly of organized force. You will not, 
I think, deem me so naive as to be inviting 
your attention to world government, which 
is not the business of our generation and 
which none of us is likely to see. I invite 
your passing attention to world government 
only for the sake of ultimate logic. The busi- 
ness of this American generation is not to 
establish world government. Our business 
is to establish, through an ever larger part 
of the world, a rule of law enforceable with- 
in that area and defensible against any bar- 
barians who may choose to remain outside. 
That, as I see it, is our task during the next 
20 years. We have barely started. Yet I 
believe the time has come when we must 
and will launch this enterprise on a global 
scale. 

One of my reasons for being, at last, opti- 
mistic, is the Suez Canal crisis. This crisis 
has done two things. It has put law—inter- 
national law—into the headlines. It has had 
statesmen scratching their heads and wag- 
ging their tongues and generally fussing and 
fuming about international law as they have 
not fussed and fumed in a generation. The 
Suez crisis has had that blessed conse- 
quence—God be praised. And it has had an- 
other consequence—it has shown up glar- 
ingly how uncertain and inadequate inter- 
national law is. 

Anyone who was not in London and Paris 
soon after Nasser grabbed the canal cannot 
possibly know how strong were the emotions 
of the British and French. They were out- 
raged. They wished to use force—the sooner 
the better. Their leaders and their editorial 
writers spoke in most outraged terms of vio- 
lation of law. Yet, so far as I can learn, in 
those first weeks not 1 statesman nor even 1 
editorial writer drew up what any lawyer 
could consider a serious legal indictment of 
Nasser. The statesmen of Britain and 
France, although they threw around phrases 
about international law, based their case in- 
stead on vital interests and had recourse to 
angry denunciations of Nasser as another 
Hitler. Emotion, national interest, and 
name calling took the place of solemn appeal 
to law. 

However human this may be, this is not 
the West at its best. And this is not the way 
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in which the West will achieve either unity 
at home within itself or the respect and 
trust of Asia and Africa—nations once de- 
scribed by Rudyard Kipling, that great poet 
of Pax Britannica, as “lesser breeds without 
the law.” 

My interpretation of the great role played 
in the Suez crisis by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles is as follows: 

Secretary Dulles himself was doubtful 
about the legal case against Nasser, and any- 
way he saw that the other powers were not 
resting their case on international law. 
Therefore, first of all, he discouraged the use 
of force in the service of national interests, 
and he proceeded with speed and skill to work 
toward a new international agreement which 
would be free of ambiguities, and which 
would provide legal and moral sanction for 
enforcement by economic or military means 
or both. 

Two months later, when the powers 
brought their case to the United Nations, it 
was noteworthy that they were all making 
their case far more insistently in law. They 
did this for various reasons, sincere or in- 
sincere. But at least one reason was because 
Secretary Dulles’ proposals pointed to a fu- 
ture where the legitimate interests of all na- 
tions could be sustained by international 
action under clear and solemn contract. 
Meanwhile, you will have noted that Nasser 
himself has repeatedly said: “I believe in in- 
ternational law“ —and to prove it, he has 
conducted himself with considerable cir- 
cumspection. 

President Nasser ls a devout Mohammedan. 
So there is surely written in his heart the 
famous words of the prophet: “One jurist is 
more powerful against Satan than a thou- 
sand unlearned men with their prayers.” 
It is in that spirit that we can appeal to 
him, to the whole Moslem world and even to 
the whole of mankind. 

However you look at it, the Suez crisis 
makes clear that there is imminent necessity 
for more and more international agreements 
clearly made and clearly enforceable. This 
is one reason why I believe that at last we 
shall embark on the surest road to peace, 
the road which requires ceaseless concern for 
justice in and between all nations, a concern 
recorded and registered, step by step in law. 

I believe that President Eisenhower's sec- 
ond term will be characterized by a tremen- 
dous emphasis on the development of the law 
of nations in the 20th century. The greatest 
speech Dwight Eisenhower ever made was his 
address to the American Bar Association last 
year, on the 200th anniversary of Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall. Therein he testified to 
the supreme importance which he gives to 
the law in the life of the United States and 
to justice as the guide of foreign policy, I 
quote a few key sentences: 

1. The President said: “Our Nation is 
ranged with those who seek attainment of 
human goals through a government of laws. 
‘Those laws are rooted in moral law, reflecting 
a religious faith that man is created in the 
image of God.” 

2. “Eagerness to avoid war can produce 
* * * agreement that injustices and wrongs 
of the present shall be perpetuated in the 
future, We must not participate in any 
false agreement.” 

3. “We must be tolerant but not com- 
placent. We must be quick to understand 
another's viewpoint. But we must never 
agree to injustice * * * well knowing that 
if we accept destruction of the principles of 
justice for all we cannot longer claim justice 
for ourselves.“ 

A valid criticism of Americans in their 
attitude to world affairs runs like this: We 
Americans are much too idealistic and morals 
istic in our approach to world problems. 
Then, when idealism or moralism does not 
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produce quick results, we fall back on re- 
Mance on armaments and all-out war. We 
oscillate between reliance on “H” for 
H-bombs and “I” for idealism. 

An emphasis on law can give stability both 
to our emotions and to our policy. We ought 
not to spend $35 billion a year just to prepare 
for world war III; that gigantic force should 
also be felt as a force behind the promotion 
of and the defense of law—every day, from 
season to season, year after year. The law 18 
the indispensable vehicle of both idealism 
and national interest. 

Once again to quote Hocking: We must 
achieve a vision of the law as that which 
“transforms the impact of naked power 
from common threat to common resource. 
But not even the President of the United 
States will be able to raise the banner of 
the law for all to see and to follow—unt- 
less the lawyers of America are wholeheart- 
edly with him in this cause. It is extra- 
ordinary that in the United States of Amer- 
ica, which owed its founding so much to 
lawyers, and which has been so largely ruled 
by lawyers—it is extraordinary that in this 
crisis decade, the legal profession as a pro- 
fession has played so small a part in the 
great effort for peace. 

Now, however, it seems clear that in the 
last few years the lawyers of America and 
of other nations have become aroused to the 
cosmic demands upon their vocation. A 
most dramatic instance of this awakening 
was the meeting in Athens a year ago when 
jurists from 49 countries produced the Act 
of Athens. (You have it in front of you 
tonight.) What a ringing declaration it 
is. And how profoundly encouraging it is 
that jurists from 49 countries can speak the 
same precious language of liberty under 
law. The Chief Justice of the United States 
referred to the Act of Athens in his power- 
ful statement asserting the vital relation 
of law and peace, And then you saw him 
this summer make a tour of India—which 
I would say is symbolically the most im- 
portant act of international relations that 
one man could perform in this stage of the 
world crisis. 

More happened in 1956. Throughout this 
country, bar associations held special sem- 
inars on international law. An important 
guest of many of these meetings was Leonard’ 
C. Meeker, of the Department of State. 
With cautious optimism he asserted that our 
present era may prove to be an era of cre- 
ative development in international law “as 
exciting and dramatic as the era when the 
law of England was emerging in the later 
Middle Ages or in the time when American 
law was emerging in the early days of the 
frontier.” 

That, I think, Is true. That is our great 
hope, Indeed, I believe that the next 10 
years will see the greatest development of 
law in the history of human society. 

When the President of the United States 
faces anew the immense problems of human 
life on earth, and when he finds, as I be- 
lieve he will and must, that the essence of 
the challenge is to bulld a lawful world, 
then I think he will also find that the law- 
yers of America are ready to put their skills, 
their intellect, and, above all, their hearts 
into this task. Thus, it will be demonstrated 
once again that the learned profession of 
the law is worthy of honor and gratitude, 

I come to you as a layman urging this 
mission upon you. If you will give us the 
lead, we will follow. 

The legal profession is far more than an 
occupation. It is, in the religious sense, a 
vocation. The legal profession is far more 
even than a pillar of society. In our tradi- 
tien, lawyers are the architects of society, 
building and rebuilding on the shifting sands 
of time the temple of the dignity of man. 
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Case and Industries Plan for Nuclear 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OBIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
amount of planning being carried on by 
Private industry into the potential uses, 
for civilians, of nuclear energy is impres- 
Sive. We of the Congress ought to do 
hat we can to encourage such planning, 
for the question of Federal versus private 
control of the facilities for serving civil- 
ians in the future is an important one in 
Our political system. 

In this connection, I am proud to note 
that studies to determine the feasibility 
of establishing a nuclear research and 
development center in Cleveland are un- 
derway at the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology with the cooperation of several 
northern Ohio industrial companies. 

This noted institute, and the com- 
Panies, all of which are well-known in 
Ohio, and in fact throughout the Na- 
tion, are to be congratulated on this for- 
Ward step. We wish them every success 
in their planning. 

I should like to include an article from 
the Clevelander with reference to the 
above: 

CASE AND INDUSTRIES PLAN FOR NUCLEAR 

RESEARCH 


Studies to determine the feasibility of es- 
tablishing a nuclear research and develop- 
ment center in Cleveland now are under- 
way at Case Institute of Technology, with the 
Cooperation of several northern Ohio indus- 
trial firms. 

The intention is to plan a center to serve 
the special needs of both Case and northern 
Ohio industry. It would be used to train 
nuclear engineers and scientists as well as 
for industrial research, development, and 
testing. 

Firms participating in the study phase of 
the project include Republic Steel Corp., 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., the Austin Co., and Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Ohio, according to Dr. 
T. Keith Glennan, president of Case Institute. 

Dr. Glennan, who was a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1950 and 1951, 
said other Ohio firms interested in utilizing 
atomic energy or its by-products and tech- 
niques in their industrial operations, are ex- 
pected to take an interest in the nuclear 
center project. 

These include firms in the fields of public 
utilities, mining, steel, aluminum, cement, 
chemical, oll, paint, automotive, aviation, 
electronic, rubber, instrument and general 
manufacturing industries, which are all 
heavily represented in the northern Ohio 
area, 

Facilities at the nuclear center would in- 
clude a reactor of approximately 10 mega- 
watt capacity. Supporting facilities would 
include hot laboratories, hot caves, a count- 
ing room, gamma irradiation equipment, a 
neutron spectrometer, isotope preparation 
equipment and other laboratory and office 
space. y 

Director of the Case nuclear study group 
is W. W. Steel, who came to Case from Pasa- 
dena, Calif., where he directed the research 
and development work of the Pasadena, 
Calif., laboratory of the United States Naval 
Ordnance Test Station. 

He previously had been manager of Doug- 
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las Enterprises, Inc., in Arizona and an in- 
structor in marine engineering at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. A 
native of Cleveland and a 1940 graduate of 
Case, Mr. Steel also received a master’s de- 
gree at Case and also did graduate work in 
industrial management at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


ISOTOPES IN USE 


Mr. Steel says that industry already has 
made effective use of radioactive isotopes in 
hundreds of instances involving tracer tech- 
niques, irradiation of materials and use of 
isotopes in control mechanisms, thickness 
gages, and static neutralizers. 

Cleveland companies, in addition to Re- 
public Steel Corp. and Thompson Products, 
Inc., already using isotopes or radiation tech- 
niques in research or production, according 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, include: 
Atomic Energy for Industry, Inc., Clevite, 
Joseph Harsch Foundry, Harshaw Chemical, 
James H. Herron, Warner & Swasey, Bailey 
Meter, Designers for Industry, Dial Service 
& Manufacturing, Victoreen Instrument, 
Cleveland Industrial Research, Diamond Al- 
kali, General Electric, Harris-Seybold, Hori- 
zons, Inc., and National Carbon. 

The present and anticipated dimensions 
of peacetime nuclear industry, Mr. Steel be- 
lie ves, are so great that almost every segment 
of industry can expect some impact from this 
new technology. 

Facilities for training as well as for nu- 
clear research, development, and test are 
very expensive—so expensive, in fact, that 
very few industrial companies or privately 
endowed universities are able to afford them 
for their own exclusive use. 

Preliminary studies on the nuclear center 
project were initiated by members of the 
Case faculty and an industry advisory 
group composed of men with extensive nu- 
clear experience from various northern Ohio 
firms. This group included: Harry L. 
Browne, manager of nuclear projects, 
Thompson Products, chairman; Dr. C. E. 
Larson, vice president-research, National 
Carbon Co. division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Co. and formerly Director of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory; Dr. R. G. Bauman, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Neil J. Carothers, assistant to 
the president; the Albert M. Higley Co., Dr. 
Robert P. Petersen, director of Nuclear Re- 
search, Republic Steel Corp., and Clarence 
A. Dauber, director of civil and mechanical 
engineering, Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. 

The nuclear study group and others who 

have been engaged on the project have con- 
centrated on determining the kind of reactor 
and laboratory facilities needed, location of 
a satisfactory site, the corporate structure, 
and means of financing. 
' ‘They have been working with and getting 
advice and information from individuals at 
AEC owned and operated facilities, reactor 
designers, and fabricators, nuclear research 
laboratories, universities and colleges, north- 
ern Ohio industrialists, and the Case staff. 

The Case staff over the years already had 
been active in the nuclear field in a variety 
of ways, including: ‘ 

The research program in nuclear physics 
which had centered around a betatron built 
with Case funds and subsequently partially 
supported by an AEC contract. 

The graduate program in nuclear physics 
in which more than 50 advanced degrees 
have been awarded since 1949. 

Courses of instruction in nuclear engi- 
neering and nuclear chemistry in the 
mechanical engineering and chemistry de- 
partments. 

The service of the Case staff in many posi- 
tions of responsibility such as: Dr. Glennan, 
Prof. R. S. Shankland, who served as tech- 
nical director of the material testing reactor 
during the summer of 1955; and Dean Elmer 
Hutchisson, who was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Information of the 
AEC, 
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Israel Will Strengthen Rather Than 
Weaken Her Position by Withdrawing 
Her Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 22, 1957: 

RISKS BEFORE ISRAEL 


Israel's refusal to heed the appeals for 
withdrawal of her troops is profoundly dis- 
appointing to her friends and to 
her world position, Whether or not she 
finally complies with the United Nations 
resolution, her further delay is a very risky 
business. The fact that Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion has dispatched Ambassador Eban 
back to Washington for new discussions in- 
dicates at least that the Government has 
taken President Eisenhower's plea seriously. 
But there is little room or time for bargain- 
ing. Sympathy for Israel will rapidly evap- 
orate if she deliberately invites U. N. con- 
demnation. 

Mr. Eisenhower, in fact, made an extraor- 
dinary appeal which took a good deal of 
courage after the expressions in Congress 
against sanctions. He did not mention 
sanctions, but he did make clear his belief 
that the U. N. must be upheld in spite of its 
failures elsewhere, Any other course would 
pave the way for disintegration. 

Moral condemnation itself could be very 
injurious, as the Russians have found in the 
pariah status which they occupy. Israeli 
and Russian defiance are not to be compared, 
but Israel, which is a child of the United 
Nations, has a special responsibility to be an 
exemplar. Even short of governmental ac- 
tion, a shift of opinion among Americans 
could quickly dry up many of the private 
funds upon which the Israeli economy is so 
dependent, 

Yet Mr. Eisenhower also reiterated the 
American assurances to Israel about as posi- 
tively as they could be put. He restated the 
promise about freedom of navigation in the 
Gulf of Aqaba. He reasserted the intent to 
insure that the U. N. emergency force in- 
Sulates the Gaza Strip against hostilities. 

He added that the United States would press 
for United Nations participation in admin- 
istration of Gaza—a step that would comple- 
ment Israeli offers to resettle some of the 
Arab refugees within Israel. For the first 
time, he placed the United States on record 
as insisting that any discrimination by 
Egypt against Israeli shipping in the Suez 
Canal after the waterway is reopened “be 
dealt with firmly by the society of nations.” 

The President also went a long way to rec- 
ognize that the world community has been 
at fault for not paying attention to the con- 
siderations of Justice that must accompany 
efforts to stabilize peace in the Near East. 
He gave welcome assurance to Britain and 
France that the world has a heavy obligation 
to see to it that they do not suffer as a result 
of their compliance with the U. N.—some- 
thing that is threatened by the Israeli in- 
transigeance. 

Some Israeli misgivings over the role of the 
United States are understandable in light of 
the indifference and pussyfooting of the past 
about issues in the Near East. But Mr. 
Eisenhower's indeed, the position of 
the administration generally in the current 
crisis—displayed the kind of positive leader- 
ship in foreign policy that sometimes has 
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been so lamentably absent, Eyen political 
opponents acknowledge that the administra- 
tion's efforts in this situation have shown 
statesmanship of a high order. 

This country has given what amounts to a 
solemn pledge that it will undertake.to see 
that Israeli rights are protected in the United 
Nations and elsewhere. Israel cannot expect 
more, and if she cannot rely on the good 
faith of the United States, then she has no 
outside reliance of any kind. Surely the Ben- 
Gurion government cannot have become so 
insular and military minded as fatalistically 
to ignore the warnings (some from its own 
representatives) that a stand against the 
world can bring Israel only isolation and 
dismay. y 


Censorship Curtain Lowered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
belief that the American people have a 
right to know the facts behind peace 
treaties as well as international cove- 
nants and conventions. In that con- 
nection, I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article by 
Thomas L. Stokes which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of February 
14, 1957: é 

CENSORSHIP CURTAIN LOWERED 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The ideal of “open covenants of peace, 
openly arrived at” was expressed by Woodrow 
Wilson during the first month of the Con- 
ference of Versailles that met outside of 
Paris after the First World War to arrange 
the peace. 

That was a splendid objective—to let the 
people of the world know what the diplomats 
were up to. He was frustrated in that. even 
as he was frustrated later by the United 
States Senate when that body defeated the 
League of Nations embodied in the Treaty of 
Versailles. For we learned gradually in the 
years following Versailles about all sorts of 
secret treaties among our allies, Britain, 
France, and Italy, rearranging the map. of 
Europe. 

During the interlude between the First 
and Second World Wars, idealists in our 


country started sporadic movements to let- 


the people know about foreign policy. Once 
again we heard open covenants, openly ar- 
rived at as the Wilson Injunction came to 
be boiled down. 

Then came the Second World War, and 
with it various conferences among us and 
our allies, some of them during the war, as 
at Quebec and Cairo and Teheran and Yalta, 
and some after the war. Again the curtain 
was discreetly lowered and we have been 
learning in the years since about this and 
that secret agreement. 

Then came the cold war with Russia. The 
screen of secrecy not only was drawn over 
many of our dealings with our allies, in order 
that Soviet Russia should not know what we 
were up to; but Russia pulled down across 
Middle Europe what Winston Churchill 
called the Iron Curtain between herself and 
the west, so that as little as possible could 
get in or out. 

Meanwhile there was another development 
about which the greatest secrecy was kept, 
both on our side of the Iron Curtain and on 
Russia'’s—the atom bomb and its successors, 
including the hydrogen bomb, 
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Because of the potency of this awful 
weapon and because everything about it must 
be kept secret, only a few people in the 
world—a veritable handful wielding executive 
power—control it and make the decisions 
about it. Never was the fate of so many 
millions in the hands of go few. 

All other secrecy in the history of the 
world pales beside that, and so does all other 
power ever entrusted to rulers over their 
people. 

We can't think too much about that be- 
cause there's nothing much we can do about 
it. We are mute prisoners of our own scien- 
tific brains. Against that mysterious and 
awesome background, however, the quarrels 
among nations, which sometimes seem so 
puny and petty, still go on, such as in the 
newest area of tense controversy, the Middle 
East. 

Again we observe something that is not 
new, but it bursts upon you afresh every now 
and then. 

This is the realization, all over again, of 
how we are kept in the dark, even people 
of a great democracy such as ours. It im- 
presses the newspaper reporter in a very 
simple way in his routine work. It is sym- 
bolized in the single word, “deleted.” 

For example, as we thumb through the 
volume containing the recent testimony 
about President Eisenhower’s Middle East 
doctrine before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee we come upon that which was in 
executive, or secret, session. That is now 
made public. 

But it is all tracked up with the trail of 


the censor., Forty-one times in the 2 days 


of testimony in executive session by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, you come upon the word 
deleted“ to indicate something that was 
censored. In the testimony of Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, you find the word “deleted” 68 times. 

What did they reveal to the Senators? 
Was it something the American people ought 
to know? From the context you can infer the 
subjects—Russian activity in the Middle 
East. the amount of money we are spending 
there now, and the amount that is likely to 
be spent, and so on. 

But beyond that we'll probably never 
know. All that we do know for sure is that 
we are called upon to place great trust in 
the President and Secretary Dulles and our 
Senators. 

We are in time 38 years away from that 
January 8, 1919, when Woodrow Wilson spoke 
of “open covenants of peace, openly arrived 
at,“ and we should be moving forward. But. 
instead, we are really way back beyond that 
and seemingly still going backward, back 
toward the Dark Ages, when rulers told people 
nothing. 


Catholic Press Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, as Feb- 
ruary draws to a close, I am happy to 
note that this month has been celebrated 
all across the country as Catholic Press 
Month. : 

As a regular reader of the Catholic 
Courier-Journal, the diocesan publica- 
tion printed in Rochester, N. Y., I can 
testify at first hand to the fine work be- 
ing done by our Catholic press. The 
Courier-Journal, which ranks high 
among newspapers of this type, consist- 
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ently supplies complete, aceurate, and 
readable news of particular interest to 
the Catholic reader. Its editor, Msg. 
John S. Randall, deserves praise for the 
way in which he has put into practice 
high standards of morality and journal- 
ism, 
Mr. Speaker, the Catholic publications 
in this country are filling a vital need 
for an important segment of our popu- 
lation. I am delighted to have this op- 
portunity to salute. this significant 
branch of America's fourth estate, and to 
voice my confidence that the Catholic 
press of this Nation will continue to dis- 
pense its high caliber journalism. 


The Best Guide to the Road of the Future 
Is the Knowledge of the Road of the 
Past : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include the following article by 
Chester D. Tripp in Economic Trend Line 
Studies: ? 

THE Best GUIDE TO THE ROAD OF THE FUTURE 
Is THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ROAD OF THE 
Past 

(By Chester D. Tripp) 

If one will use the annals of history, one 
cannot help but be impressed by the great 
amount of human misery that has always ex- 
isted and still exists and, at the same time, 
the occasional spurts in social organization 
that have developed relatively great, effi- 
icent, and constructive empires, empires 
which without exception have risen to spec- 
tacular heights and then disappeared. This 
is really a rather strange phenomenon, It 
would seem at first thought as though 
progress should be more accumulative, that 
it would be fairly easy to pass on from one 
generation to the next the accumulated cul- 
ture, legal systems, and so on, that certain 
men at certain times have been able to 
develop. 

One conspicuous example of this is to trace 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 
It started from next to nothing 250 years 
B. C., and was cracking at the seams 250 
A. D. During this period it devised a legal 
system that still has the respect of the 
world, a transportation system the remains 
of which still mark the known world of that 
time, a sanitary system that was far more 
complete and represented better engineering 
than present-day systems even in the same 
area and, above all, it developed a sense of 
human dignity and justice which has at least 
contributed much to the same categories at 
the present time. 

The question comes up, Why this burst of 
accomplishment that lasted three times 
longer than the present history of the United 
States and then was engulfed by that great 
period of the Dark Ages that lasted at least 
equally as long? 

You can only come to one outstanding 
conclusion and that is that the stupidity, 
selfishness, and ignorance of the population 
and its rulers brought on the collapse. So 
complete was the destruction that by the 
time the Dark Ages came to an end even 
the intellectuals of Europe hardly knew 
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there had been a Roman Empire and its ac- 
Complishments had to be picked up and re- 
Constructed again. War, pestilence, mis- 
guided efforts toward defense, unbearable 
taxation, and national extravagance, in 
broad strokes, tells the whole story. Lit- 
erally, the Roman Empire tore itself to 
Pieces through the unwarranted demands of 
the population, the weakness and dema- 
goguery of its rulers and the enormous bur- 
den of expense im defense programs against 
the so-called barbarians of what is now 
Far Eastern Europe, a location that is some- 
what reminiscent of the present day. 

The empire was slowly forced, or at least 
it thought it was forced, into a defense 
effort that by degrees developed a veteran 
Class of such proportions that they became 
& political block who could not be gainsaid. 
To support this effort, taxation was raised 
to such a point that at least in the colonies, 
the areas like North Africa and Asia Minor 
Which were the breadbaskets of the empire, 
simply disintegrated and an agricultural re- 
lief problem presented itself which again 
Was of such proportions that its political 
influence was enormous. Then, in order to 
Stem the tide of manmade difficulties, a 
soak-the-rich policy was developed which 
paid for a few years but, in the long run, 
increased the devastation and subsequently 
eliminated the middle classes which had 
been so important in creating the empire. 

The late Dr. Rustovtzeff some years be- 
fore his death wrote on the economics of 
the Roman empire and his conclusion was 
Pretty much to the effect that, between the 
unruly masses and demagogic politicians 
and the elimination of real statesmen, the 
Whole structure with all its accomplish- 
ments simply fell apart. 

The world today thinks its only solution 
is a stupendous defense program. The brass 
in every country clamors for bigger and bet- 
ter weapons and contending politicians add 
their efforts. At the same time, another 
Political block is gravely concerned about 
the housing situation. All of this has been 
Subsidized for years but they would like 
to give it more subsidy. This effort is sup- 
ported by groups of contractors and build- 
ers who, in my opinion, are trying to get 
their share of the pie regardless of the broad 
social consequences. Group after group 
would like handouts or concessions or bene- 
fits often expressing the view that, other 
groups are getting theirs, why shouldn't 
they try it. We are in a period today when, 
if you have the political backing and the 
proper number of votes, you can demand 
almost anything and have a fair chance of 
getting it. 

This is well illustrated by the wage spiral 
that we have been facing. No one labor 
leader is sure of his job unless he can equal 
or outdo the accomplishments and promises 
of the others in his group and then the 
irony of the situation is that some of these 
leaders call for a congressional investigation 
as to high prices and the threat of inflation, 


while everybody should know, or does know, - 


that something over 80 percent of all wage 
increases finally merges intd the cost of 
production. 

At just this juncture, there are a few 
things that should be seriously pondered 
unless we are perfectly willing to go into 
an inflation that might terminate our own 
social experiment in government. We might 
mention a few of them. 

We have enjoyed quite a boom that has 
taken advantage of the shortages produced 
by two wars and, by unbelievable extrava- 
gances, is trying to avoid a third. The re- 
sult of this intense activity has reduced the 
liquidity of American industry to a point 
comparable with 1932, and still the pressure 
is on for bigger undertakings and bigger 
expenditures. 

Of course, we could use more housing and 
a comprehensive road system would be a 
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good thing. There is much poverty that 
might be alleviated and there are many ad- 
justments that, at first thought, money 
could fix. But this was all true in the days 
of ancient Rome, and will probably be true 
hundreds of years from now. The thing to 
keep in mind is that the dislocation pro- 
duced, by such expectations, could now 
generate another Dark Age in which good 
roads disappeared from the face of the 
earth, where no houses were built except of 
mud, and where the only stone quarries that 
were worked were actually from the destruc- 
tion of the ancient palaces of the day that 
had disappeared. 

Secretary Humphreys was dead right in his 
recent remark that, if. we did not stop this 
spending, we could generate a depression 
which would curl our hair. What we need 
is a slight letdown in business that would 
reduce the debt of the individual and the 
country and, after we get our breaths, slowly 
go ahead to better things. It is certainly a 
truism that the miseries that humanity has 
always faced are largely the result of its 
own foolishness, and there is nothing in the 
natural law that will change this situation. 
Uniess we can handle our affairs by some 
sound intellectual processes, extravagances 
whether in defense or housing can cause a 
collapse on the inside that could be a most 
unexpected divergent from the objectives 
that we had in mind. 

One interesting fallacy of the day I hear 
in many quarters is; namely, that we are the 
victims of a tight-money policy engineered 
by the Federal Reserve bank. Nothing could 
be further from the facts. We are expe- 
riencing money congestion not on account 
of any bank but as a result of the activities 
of 168 million people. 


How Long Can They Stand It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


_OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, how long can the farmers of 
America stand the assault of economic 
pressure which is being used against 
them? A few days ago in the House I 
challenged the policies of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, whose claim is that the 
farm prices were 5 percent higher than 
a year ago. 

PRICES DOWN, COSTS UP 


It was announced by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, as of Febru- 
ary 28, that prices received by farmers 
for crops and livestock fell another 2 
percent for the month ended February 
15, while, meanwhile, the cost of produc- 
tion and living supplies purchased by 
farmers rose nearly 1 percent during the 
month. 

Agriculture now is taking a large share 
of the brunt of this perilous course of 
action which day by day is getting worse. 
How long can these 22 million people on 
American farms keep going? We need a 
courageous course of action by the pol- 
icymaking people in the administration, 
not the slow whittling-down plan which 
could lead to the serfdom of our rural 
people. I stress again that a change 
in policy direction be made, and made 
soon. The United States Department of 
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Labor only 1 week ago announced living 
costs for the fifth consecutive month had 
scored another record high. 

Mr. Speaker, how long can the rest of 
America survive this? 


Addresses of Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, 
of New Mexico, and Hon. Chet Holifield, 
of California, Before AFL-CIO Confer- 
ence on Atomic Radiation Hazards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
include in the Recorp, two addresses 
made yesterday by two of my distin- 
guished colleagues on the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, as delivered before 
the AFL-CIO Conference on Atomic Ra- 
diation Hazards, held here in Washing- 
ton, D.C, This has been a very impor- 
tant and worthwhile AFL-CIO confer- 
ence, and I believe that both of these 
addresses were also significant, both in 
their content and their thoughtfulness. 

The first of these addresses was by the 
distinguished vice chairman of the joint 
committee, Senator CLINTON P. ANDER- 
son, of New Mexico. In his address, 
Senator ANDERSON discussed the prob- 


-lems in atomic-energy development, both 


in terms of domestic events and the in- 
ternational market. 


The second address was by my distin- 
guished colleague from California, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, who has ably served his coun- 
try both as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and also as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Applications of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. In this 
address, Representative HOLIFIELD dis- 
cussed the civil-defense problems facing, 
our country in these perilous days of 
uneasy world tensions, the guided mis- 
sile, and the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 


I believe that both these addresses are 
worthy of study and reflection by every 
Member of Congress, as well as by the 
American people: 

PROBLEMS IN ATOMIC ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 
(Address of Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Vice Chairman, Joint Committe on Atomic 

Energy, before the AFL-CIO Conference on 

So Radiation Hazards, Washington, 

. C.) 

The topic assigned to me this noon is: 
“Problems in Atomic Energy Development.” 
If I did a full-scale job, you would have to 
invoke cloture on me—and let's hope your 
chairman's gavel would work better than 
Senate rule 22—because, believe me, there are 
plenty of problems in the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in this coun- 
try. In fact, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy is near the end of 2 weeks of public 
hearings designed to explore current prob- 
lems in atomic-energy development. The 
committe has heard from many well-quali- 
fied witnesses, including an excellent state- 
ment by my long-time friend, Andy Bie- 
miller, of the AFL-CIO. 
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I will discuss problems in atomic-energy 
development on several levels. Each can 
have little more than a lick and a promise, 
but the levels are: First, some special prob- 
lems in the AEC reactor licensing program 
because that subject is closely tied up with 
the subject of your conference, “Atomic 
Radiation Hazards"; second, some technical 
and other problems appearing in our domes- 
tic atomic-power program; third, the de- 
velopment of reactors for uses other than 
generating electric power; fourth, the inter- 
national market for reactors; fifth, a legis- 
lative program to help overcome some of 
these problems; and sixth, a few words about 
labor's stake in the atomic-energy program 
as an introduction to the program for to- 
morrow noon. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE AEC REACTOR 
LICENSING PROGRAM 


As you know, the 1954 act was intended! 
to open the doors to facilitate rapid develop- 
ment of the atom by allowing private in- 
dustry, for the first time, to possess nuclear 
fuels and to build privately owned nuclear 
reactors. However, the act also required that 
in order to obtain these materials or to con- 
struct and operate a reactor, one must ob- 

' tain a construction permit or a license from 
the AEC. 

This system of requiring licenses before 
permitting possession of nuclear fuels or 
construction of nuclear facilities was en- 
acted by the Congress because of two main 
reasons: 

First, in the interest of national defense 
and security, the Government has retained 
title to the nuclear fuel, in order to facili- 
tate accounting and control—since the nu- 
clear material may be used for weapons as 
well as for peaceful purposes. We need to 
know who has it and where it is. 

Second, because of the radioactive haz- 

ards involved, the Government, in the in- 
terests of protecting the public health and 
safety, must carefully consider each appli- 
cation to nuclear fuel or build a 
reactor, and the AEC must make the de- 
terminations required by the act concern- 
ing safety before granting the construction 
permit or license. 
. Thus under the present procedures the 
entire atomic-energy industry in this coun- 
try must grow up under this AEC licensing 
system—since one needs a license or a con- 
struction permit to go ahead. 

Now for a brief glance at the problems that 
developed under this AEC reactor licensing 
procedure. 

As the AEC began the program, in 1955 and 
1956, it followed uniformly the procedure of 
granting the construction permit or license 
without any prior notice to the public or 
without holding a public hearing. Thus the 
AEC granted construction permits for three 
large power reactors near New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit, without giving any advance in- 
formation to the public as to the health and 
safety factors involved, or the AEC's hazard 
analysis of the proposed reactor. 

In one case, for construction of the fast 
breeder power reactor near Monroe, Mich., 
there had been an unfavorable report by the 
Advisory Committee on Reactor Safeguards 
which the AEC did not make public. In that 
case, there was no valid reason to protect the 
people from the truth, and so, as many of 
you know, after the AEC issued the construc- 
tion permit, three labor unions and other 
parties intervened, and requested a public 
hearing. I stated then, and I repeat now, 
that the AFL-CIO unions in obtaining a pub- 
lic hearing on this construction permit are 
rendering a valuable public service. 

This public hearing—the first ever held by 
the AEC on an application for a reactor li- 
cense—is now in progress and is a very sig- 
nificant event. Because of the important 
health and safety questions involved in the 
development and construction of new re- 
actor designs, it is advisable that the public 
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obtain full information in this field and that 
the AEC make maximum information on pro- 
posed reactors available to the public. These 
purposes can perhaps best be accomplished 
by means of a full and open public hearing. 

The method in which AEC issues its re- 
actor licenses, and the amount of informa- 
tion it makes public, are important because 
they are two of the keys to the safe and 
orderly development of atomic energy in this 
country. 

Prior to the requests for public hearing in 
the Monroe, Mich., reactor case, I had di- 
rected the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to undertake an investiga- 
tion and study of AEC reactor licensing and 
construction permit procedures. On August 
9, 1956, I wrote the chairman of the AEC, 
informing him that I was directing the staff 
of the joint committee to study three sugges- 
tions of fields in which the joint committee 
might wish to take corrective action by leg- 
islation to amend the Atomic Energy Act. 

First, to require public hearings on all 
applications for construction permits or for 
facility licenses, 

Second, to require that the AEC make pub- 
lic reports on the safety of all proposed re- 
actors before issuing a construction permit 
or facility license. 

Third, to separate the licensing and regu- 
latory functions of the AEC from its other 
functions. 

Accordingly the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy therefore under- 
took a detailed study of AEC licensing pro- 
cedures and organization and also a study 
of the procedures and organizations of cer- 
tain other Federal agencies in order to 
obtain comparative ideas. This staff study 
has now been underway for about 6 months 
and the report is due soon. It will be made 
public. 

While the staff study was in process the 
AEC changed its procedures significantly. 
In late December 1956 for the first time it 
announced ahead of time that it was intend- 
ing to issue a construction permit for a 
small research reactor unless a request for 
a hearing should be received within 15 days. 
At the same time it made public a fairly 
detailed memorandum discussing the re- 
actor in technical terms, iricluding an ex- 
tensive section as to reactor hazard analysis, 
even though this was a small research re- 
actor of proven design. In addition to these 
changes concerning procedures and safety 
reports, the AEC has also indicated that it 
is considering some form of internal re- 
organization to separate its licensing func- 
tions from other functions of the AEC. 

I have looked over a preliminary draft of 
the staff study on the questions of required 
public hearings, required public reports on 
reactor safety, and the separation of the 
licensing and regulatory functions of the 
AEC. I intend to discuss the whole subject 
with my colleagues on the Joint Committee 
‘on Atomic Energy. I hope we will have 
some legislative proposals in this field. 

So much for the problems in. the AEC re- 
actor licensing program: 

I turn now to the second major group of 
problems which I would Uke to discuss: the 
technical and other problems in the devel- 
opment of domestic atomic power reactors 
in this country. 

TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Now, as to the domestic situation and the 
technical aspects of the development of 
atomic power in this country, I should say 
right away that some progress is being made. 

Out at the Argonne National Laboratory 
earlier this month, members of the Joint 
Committee had the pleasure of attending 
the official opening of the EBWR—the Ex- 
perimental Boiling Water Reactor. This 
was a memorable occasion because the 
EBWR is the first real atomic powerplant in 
this country. Although the AEC first gen- 
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erated “juice” back In 1951, the new EBWR 
plant is the first atomic reactor designed 
specifically for the generation of electricity. 
It is the heart of a powerplant designed to. 
produce 20,000 kilowatts of heat and 5,000 
kilowatts of electricity, and represents a 
significant stride forward. 

Next fall the 60,000 kilowatt Pressurized 
Water Reactor now under construction at 
Shippingport, Pa., is scheduled to become 
critical—and this will be the first full-scale 
civilian power reactor in the United States. 

Meanwhile the General Electric Co. has 
been making good progress with construc- 
tion of its 5,000-kilowatt boiling-water re- 
actor at Vallecitos, Calif., and that reactor 
also is scheduled to commence operation 
next fall. 

On the bright side of the picture also 
should be mentioned the career of the 
Nautilus which has just gone into drydock 
for refueling after completing over 60,000 
miles—its 20,000 leagues under the sea—on its 
first core without refueling. 

Another bright star in our atomic prog- 
ress has been the tremendous growth in the 
beneficial uses found for radioactive isotopes. 

Originally considered a byproduct in our 
atomic program, radioisotopes have pro- 
gressed to the point where they can now 
be accurately heralded as our “first peaceful 
dividend from United States atomic in- 
vestment — the phrase used by the AEC in 
the testimony submitted last week to our 
congressional committee. 

Radioisotopes have brought huge dollar 
savings to industry in thickness and density 
gaging, industrial radiography, and re- 
search, and applied industrial tracing. By 
developing new techniques and new products, 
radioisotopes are saving our United States 
industrial concerns close to $400 million an- 
‘nually—and last Monday Dr. Libby said that 
in 1958 or 1959 that figure would reach 81 
billion each year. 

Radioisotopes have brought additional 
blessings, in the extension of human life and 
the relief of suffering, and in plant treatment. 
These applications in medicine and agricul- 
ture cannot be measured in dollars. 

These are truly satisfying advancements, 
all made realities by help from man's new- 
est—and smatiest—ally: the atom. These 
are a few of the bright spots in the overall 
program to seek economic nuclear power in 
this country. Let us now look at the other 
side of the coin and scan the many prob- 
lems that beset those working in this field. 

Practically all of the projects now actually 
under construction are encountering unfor- 
seen engineering and technical problems 
which are slowing schedules and raising cost 
estimates. Let us run through the list of 
Just a few of the projects—public and pri- 
vate—which are running into tough sledding. 

First, the Oak Ridge homogeneous reactor 
work received a setback last fall when chlor- 
ide contamination was discovered in the 
leak-detector system. Although the defect 
was nonnuclear in nature, it was necessary 
to stop all pre-operational testing, and the 
startup of that reactor has been indefinitely 
postponed. (As an aside, it is interesting to 
note that many of the technical problems 
causing delay—in fact almost all of them— 
involve construction of nonnuclear com- 
ponents, as compared with nuclear com- 
ponents.) 

In addition to the Oak Ridge work, experi- 
ments on homogeneous reactors were also 
being conducted at Los Alamos, but these 
encountered repeated heat exchanger leaks. 

Similarly the North American Aviation Co. 
has run into constant delays and increased 
costs in the sodium reactor experiment 
work at Santa Suzanna, Calif. 

At Argonne the EBR-2 schedule has 
dropped behind the original plans and ex- 
pectations. 

And, of course, there is the celebrated case 
of the second atomic submarine, the Sea 
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Wolf, which developed leaks in its sodium 
superheater system. These leaks were poten- 
tially hazardous because the reactor utilizes 
liquid sodium as a coolant, and sodium reacts 
Violently if it comes into contact with water. 

In addition to the setbacks in the Govern- 
ment program, private and semiprivate reac- 
tor construction groups are finding unwanted 
technical problems which give the tasks a 
two-way stretch—the completion date will be 
later and the cost will be higher. Thus the 
Yankee Atomic Electric Group, the Consoli- 
Gated Edison, and the Consumers Public 
Power Group of Nebraska, and possibly others, 
have run into increased costs and difficult 
technical problems as development and de- 
Sign become more concrete, even though 
Major construction work has not yet even 
begun on those reactors. In some cases it 
appears the costs will be increased as much 
as 30 to 40 percent above the original 
estimates. 

Another significant straw in the wind is 
the recently published result of the atomic 
industrial forum's poll of persons and com- 
Panies active in atomic-energy development, 
asking them to mame problems slowing prog- 
gress. The No. 1 obstacle was listed as lack 
of economic incentive.” 

Also a whole morning session of the recent 
American Management Association meeting 
on atomic energy was devoted to the problem 
of economic incentive. This problem also 
has been mentioned time and time again in 
the current section 202 hearings before our 
committee. 

Just last week the joint committee re- 
ceived two very significant letters. 

One letter described increased costs at the 
Shippingport project. Total estimated costs 
are now increased from $37,500,000 to $55 
million, and still not definitely fixed, of 
course. As Commissioner Murray said in his 
testimony before our committee last week, it 
takes a bold man to estimate the cost of elec- 
tricity from Shippingport—our first full- 
scale atomic power plant—in mills per kilo- 
watt hour. 7 

The other letter we received last week de- 
Scribed the preliminary work being done by 
the Consolidated Edison Co. on its reactor to 
be constructed at Indian Point, N. Y. This 
letter concluded by saying that the estimated 
total cost had now been revised upward from 
$55 million to $70 million. 

The Consolidated Edison Co. is sincerely 
interested in building the atomic power plant 
it has undertaken. The letter indicates it 
intends to shoulder its increased burden, and 
do so cheerfully. I would praise the company 
and its officers. But the realities of increased 
costs are there. They cannot be ignored. 

Let me emphasize one point: These plants 
are pioneers. They are the first of a handful 
of full-scale atomic powerplants. More will 
Tollow. In time costs will go down. 

As surely as we have mass-produced auto- 
mobiles, machine tools, and TV sets—and 
as surely as we have doubled our electrical 
generating capacities every 10 years in this 
country—someday we surely shall produce 
atomic-power reactors and components in 
volume, Of that I am sure. American in- 
dustry and labor, working together, will 
achieve for us that goal. Someday we shall 
have safe, cheap, and abundant atomic 
power. 

The only question is: When? 

These are all difficult technical and eco- 
nomic problems. Perhaps the AEC move 
in proposing larger subsidies and making 
them retroactive under the third-round 
power-demonstration program is in recog- 
nition of these problems. 

There are two ways to look at this. One 
Way would be to point out that Members of 
Congress have worried about these problems 
and sought ways to accelerate the reactor 
Program while optimistic words and sweet 
promises dropped from some official lips. It 
would be easy to say “I told you so.” A 
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wiser course might be to say that these prob- 
lems were to be anticipated and to make the 
best of it. A little later I shall say a few 
words about how to make the best of it by 
looking toward other reactor applications, 
and the international market, as well as the 
Government-supported accelerated reactor 
program. 
MANPOWER PROBLEMS 

Besides the difficult technical problems, 
certain other problems have arisen in atomic 
energy development. There is a shortage of 
scientific and technical manpower. The AEC 
has made commendable efforts to overcome 
this shortage by the use of fellowships, 
grants, and aids to educational institutions, 
and by Commission-run schools to train nu- 
clear scientists. My colleagues on the Joint 
Committee, Representative MEL Price and 
Senator JoHN G. Pasrore, have recently in- 
troduced bills to provide scholarships for 
high-school students to enable them to pur- 
sue mathematical studies in college. This 
is a more long-range approach to the prob- 
lem, but it should bear fruit at some day in 
the future. 

Another way of solving the manpower 
shortage, in my opinion, is to make better 
use of our existing labor force. Possibly 
there are jobs which have been labeled 
“graduate engineer” which a competent and 
trained nongraduate could well perform if 
given a chance. I urge, therefore, that the 
Atomic Energy Commission and companies 
doing work in atomic energy development, 
carefully consider their job-classification 
methods and make an effort to utilize our 
existing personnel to better effect. 


INDEMNITY PROBLEM 


Another significant problem in atomic en- 
ergy development has been the indemnity 
insurance problem. The Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy studied this problem last 
year, and arranged & symposium discussion 
group and two sets of public hearings on the 
many legal, technical, and policy considera- 
tions involved. I have introduced legisla- 
tion again this year and it is my hope that 
this roadblock can be substantially removed 
by appropriate congressional action during 
this session of the Congress. But the in- 
surance companies will stil) have to do their 
part by providing insurance at rates which 
will not be impossible for this struggling 
embryo industry. We have just received pro- 
posed rates on some reactors and hope to 
analyze them during the current hearings. 

INFORMATION PROBLEMS 


Still another problem has been that of 
“secrecy and information.” The recent AEC 
declassification announcement, if followed 
up by rigorous and effective AEC action, 
should go a long way toward solving this 
problem. Private industrial reactor develop- 
ment should receive a much-needed “shot in 
the arm” with the rapid declassification of 
all—and I mean all—of the reactor infor- 
mation not necessary to our national defense. 

Thus, some of the problems in domestic 
atomic power development appear compara- 
tively near to solution; others will be more 
difficult. Let us now look at areas other 
than domestic power development which 
hold promise for the future—namely, re- 
actors for uses other than generating elec- 
tricity, and the international market. 


OTHER APPLICATIONS FOR LARGE REACTORS 


Certain other applications for large re- 
actors are receiving more attention recent- 
ly—and probably should receive still more 
attention. Thus, reactors can be utilized for 
making process steam and the steam can be 
put to work in many industrial applications. 
Or the heat from atomic reactors can be used 
for space heating, to heat large factories or 
office buildings. Out in Hanford, Wash., the 
Columbia River has been used for many 
years to cool the large plutonium-producing 
reactors there. And the Columbia River 
does a good job, draining millions and mil- 
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lions of B. t. u.'s away from these reactors 
each day. In one of the newer Hanford re- 
actors this heat instead of being drained 
away has been utilized to heat the building. 
Perhaps this approach could be used in large 
suburban housing areas. 

Reactors for making processed steam or 
for space heating can operate at lower pres- 
sures and temperatures and have less trou- 
blesome materials requirements than power 
reactors. Perhaps many of the technical 
breakthroughs and economic applications 
can first be found in those applications. 

Atomic reactors will be used to drive ships, 
Besides the Navy program, economic mer- 
chant marine application would not seem to 
be far distant. Last year Congress author- 
ized construction of the first nuclear-pow- 
ered merchant ship. The AEC and the Mari- 
time Administration are now going ahead 
with plans for this ship, and the type that 
they have chosen is a combination dry-cargo 
passenger vessel. 

In my opinion, the type of ship which holds 
the most promise for future development is 
a nuclear-powered oil tanker. An oil tank- 
er combines long trade routes and fast load- 
ing time with national defense requirements 
and a growing commercial market. Many 
other countries are exploring the possibilities 
of atomic-powered oil tankers, and I hope 
that we shall maintain aggressive efforts 
along these lines because here again the eco- 
nomic market may soon create valuable pur- 
chase orders for American industry and our 
working: force. 

Thus, although problems develop in the 
domestic atomic power field, economic appli- 
cations may soon be found in other fields, 


INTERNATIONAL MARKET FOR ATOMIC REACTORS 


Now let us take a look at the international 
market for atomic reactors and see whether 
our American industry can receive a shot in 
mo arm by receiving orders from other coun- 

es. 

We have recently had a visit here in Wash - 
ington by three distinguished an in- 
dustrial leaders who are called the Three 
Wise Men.” One is an Italian, one a French- 
man, and one a German, but they speak of 
themselves as Europeans and they are work- 
ing together in laying plans for EURATOM, 
which is a six-nation European plan for the 
development of atomic energy. These six 
nations—Germany, France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg—have set 
for themselves an ambitious program. They 
are currently importing, at high prices, 25 
percent of their fuels. The coal figure is 100 
million tons per year and they are willing to 
increase this to 160 million tons but they 
hope to hold it at that figure. To do this 
they hope to have an installed capacity of 
three million kilowatts of atomic power by 
1963, and to increase this amount by three 
million annually for each of the succeeding 
4 years to produce a total installed atomic 
capacity of 15 million kilowatts by 1967. 

These are indeed ambitious plans. In fact, 
they are much more ambitious than those 
which private industry is willing to under- 
take in this country. It means building 30 
reactors the size of the proposed Detroit 
Edison reactor by 1963, and an additional 
120 reactors of this size (100,000 kilowatts) 
by 1967. We should offer full cooperation— 
and I will explain what I mean by the word 
“cooperation” in a few minutes—to these 
European countries. Historically our econ- 
omy and our ties of friendship have always 
been closely linked with the nations of west- 
ern Europe, and it is to our enlightened self- 
interest to help promote their prosperity. 

I hope that we will be able to persuade 
them to build a substantial proportion of 
the same general types of reactors that we 
are building in order to pool information on 
technological developments. In addition, 
we should be willing to assist in developing 
types of reactors, such as natural uranium 
reactors, in which they may be more inter- 
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ested than we. These “poor men's” reactors 
may prove more economical in the long run. 
If their urgency is greater than ours, per- 
haps many of the breakthroughs and devel- 
opments will first come in western Europe. 

By the word “cooperation” I mean two- 
way street.” I think that we should be lib- 
eral in making our information and our 
uranium available, but we are entitled to 
expect something in return. I believe that 
we should get firm commitments as to re- 
ceiving complete information on technolog- 
ical developments which we can antiticpate 
will be achieved by our western European 
friends. 

Now let us look for a moment to England 
where the Calder Hall plant for the genera- 
tion of 45,000 kilowatts was brought into 
operation last October and an additional 
45,000 kilowatts is coming in shortly. From 
the point of view of kilowatts of juice“ on 
the line, the British are ahead of the United 
States and appear also to Have ambitious 
plans for the future. 

The AEC has executed an agreement with 
the British to give to them all the U. S. A. 
information on the design and operation of 
the Nautilus and other military reactors. 
Will we get valuable information from the 
British in return? I hope so. 

We are now interested in developing gas- 
cooled reactors—along with other types al- 
ready in our program. Will the British give 
us full and complete information—all the 
details—on their Calder Hall reactors, which 
are gas cooled? I hope so. 

I realize that during the war the British 
made a real contribution to our atomic 
program, but I concerned with the pres- 
ent situation, and I hope that there will be a 
quid pro quo, and that we will get some- 
thing back from the British. I hope that 
our British friends will be completely open 
with us in giving us information concerning 
technological advances made by their reactor 
manufacturers using the gas-cooled ap- 
proach, If we are going to assist other coun- 
tries in their development and defense, I 
think we are entitled to something in return, 

Looking to other international areas, we 
find that Japan is sincerely interested in 
both research and power reactors and I hope 
that we will be able to develop some mu- 
tually beneficial cooperation with that 
country. Also several American manufac- 
turers have already arranged for export of 
research reactors to South American coun- 
tries and other Asian and African countries 
also offer valuable potential markets for 
American atomic equipment manufacturers. 

Speaking of Japan, and of Britain, I would 
like to quote briefly from a report the joint 
committee received last week. This report 
Was made by a Japanese task force of nu- 
clear scientists and engineers who visited 
both our country and Britain, to see whether 
they should build United States of America 
or British-type reactors. The joint com- 
mittee received a copy of the report by the 
Japanese task force, and here is part of it: 

“While taking future developments in the 
United States, and so forth, into full con- 
sideration, it is advisable that the first 
step to be taken by our country should be 
to introduce a British-type power reactor, 
a large prototype of which has been com- 
pleted and for which the technical and eco- 
nomic problems involved therein can easily 
be explained.” . 

In other words, the Japanese team recom- 
mended the British approach because they 
were further along than we. 

Also on the international front you will 
watch with interest the developments lead- 
ing to the creation of the International 
- Atomic Energy Agency. This should be a 
step along the difficult path toward a more 
peaceful and stabilized world. 

Thus far I have dwelt mainly on the eco- 
nomic realities—domestic and internation- 
al—in the atomic-energy field. There are 
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also political realities. Whether we like it 
or not—and I do—atomic energy has become 
a part of our foreign policy. We are com- 
mitted on “atoms for peace” and we must 
make it work, not only in industrially ad- 
vanced countries but also in the so-called 
underdeveloped nations. These nations see 
in atomic energy a means of bridging the gap 
between a backward colonial economy and a 
modern indusrial economy. Obviously the 
immediate introduction of atomic power in 
such countries will not be economic, in terms 
of having an economy and Industry entirely 
ready to receive it. But politically they are 
more than ready. Moreover, we have the 
stern alternative; if we do not help, the 
Russians will. 

Hence, we find ourselves with a domestic 
atomic equipment industry which is not 
making any money, and whose domestic pros- 
pects look more gloomy because of greater 
technical problems than its promoters would 
have had us believe. Moreover, we have only 
one operating pilot plant in operation, and 
one full-scale plant scheduled to commence 
operation next fall. In spite of this situa- 
tion, it appears that Europe and the under- 
developed countries will require a great 
number of reactors, x 

Facing that situation, what are we to do 
aboutit? If we are to develop a healthy and 
profitable atomic industry, it appears obvious 
that we should attempt to capture a portion 
of this greatly expanding foreign market. 
This market can't be captured at the rate we 
are going. We just celebrated our first 5,000- 
kilowatt atomic plant 3 years behind the 
Russians. We hope to celebrate our first 
full-scale atomic power plant at Shipping- 
port next fall, 1 year behind the British. 

From then until 1960 or 1961, the United 
States will experience a long hiatus when 
no additional full-scale plants will be com- 
pleted and operated, whereas the British and 
the Russians each have over 2 million kilo- 
watts scheduled for operation by 1959 or 
1960. Since the American plants are being 
constructed primarily at private risk and 
with private money, we have no guaranty 
that they will not be further postponed or 
abandoned entirely. 

In order to capture the international mar- 
ket, we must have operating reactors. This 
conclusion is supported by a recent survey of 
world opinion on atomic power development 
by the authoritative magazine, Nucleonics. 
The survey indicated that although a ma- 
jority of people interviewed believe that the 
United States is ahead in technology, a ma- 
jority of foreign industrialists believe that 
Great Britain is ahead of the United States 
in industrial applications of atomic power. 
It is these industrialists who will be setting 
the policies and actually buying the reactors. 

Therefore, although there are problems in 
the international picture which require care- 
ful and intelligent handling, the interna- 
tional market for atomic reactors offers great 
promise to the American manufacturer, 
Moreover, if two-way cooperation is success- 
fully worked out, this country should receive 
benefits from crash programs being pushed 
by our friends in other countries, 

A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


In order to solve the difficult, increasing 
engineering and technical problems affecting 
current reactor construction plans, and in 
order to get additional American reactors 
on the line, I believe that a legislative pro- 
gram along the following lines would be of 
great help: 

1. There should be more funds authorized 
and appropriated for research and develop- 
ment, especially in the field of power reactor 
technology and construction 

2. There should be an accelerated power 
reactor program along the lines of the com- 
mittee bill introduced in the Senate in the 
last session of Congress by Senators Gore, 
JACKSON, PASTORE, and me, and by Repre- 
sentative Horrriecp in the House. 
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3. There should be legislation providing 
Government indemnity to protect the grow- 
ing atomic power industry and the public, 
together with certain procedural require- 
ments to assure maximum safety in the 
AEC reactor licensing program, 

LABOR'S STAKE IN THE ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM 


Tomorrow you will hear about labor’s 
stake in the atomic energy program, but let 
me have a few words of introduction to that 
subject. 

First, labor has a legitimate interest in 
plant and employee safety standards, pro- 
tective devices and records kept by employers 
and Government concerning safety of em- 
ployees working in our atomic energy in- 
dustry. In this connection the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy has been studying 
tor some time the problems of radiation haz- 
ards, and hopes to have hearings on this 
vitally important subject sometime this 
spring. 

Second, labor also has an interest in re- 
actor design and construction, and safety 
features affecting the general public. 

Third, labor, working together with in- 
dustry, bas a stake in helping our country 
achieve its proper place of leadership in the 
expanding market for atomic power reactors 
throughout the world. 

Fourth, and most important, labor has, as 
all of us as citizens, a stake in helping de- 
velop an atomic energy industry which will 
be expanding and prosperous and yet will 
not endanger the public health and safety. 

Labor, industry and Government, working 
together, can achieve for our country con- 
tinuing world leadership in the develop- 
ment of the peaceful uses of the atom. As 
our other fuel resources dwindle, we shall 
have this great new force, sent to us as if 
from Providence, to keep our country, and 
our people, prosperous and at peace. 


RADIATION HAZARDS AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


(Remarks by Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD of 
California, at the AFL-CIO conference for 
affiliated unions on atomic radiation haz- 
ards, Mayflower Hotel, Washintgon, D. C., 
February 27, 1957) 

“Radiation hazards and the public inter- 
est” is a timely and appropriate subject for 
discussion by this conference of organized 
labor, It is timely and appropriate for at 
least three reasons. 

1. The Nation stands on the threshold of 
a great, new atomic industry. Organized 
labor has a great stake in this enterprise. 
Many of its members now are engaged in 
atomic occupations, and many more will be- 
come so engaged in the future. 

This is the dangerous environment of re- 
actor technology, with its complicated 
shielding apparatus, radiation measuring de- 
vices, protective clothing, and sanitation 
measures. New work habits must be learned, 
new industrial disciplines observed. 

2. This Nation and several other nations 
of the world are building and testing nuclear 
weapons. Bomb explosions of the nuclear 
kind spread radioactive dust far and wide 
and contaminate the atmosphere with this 
deadly material. Weapons testing, if car- 
ried on at an Increased rate and by more na- 
tions, will generate persistent radiation ha- 
ards affecting the health of all the inhabi- 
tants of this earth. 

3. This Nation and the free world must 
reckon with the danger of the all-out enemy 
attack. We hope and pray that nuclear war- 
fare, with its sinister portent of destruction 
of civilized society, will never come to the 
world, The search for world peace must go 
on unendingly. And yet, in the final anal- 
ysis, Americans must learn the basic lessons 
of survival in the nuclear age. 

These lessons which, for want of a better 
term, we call civil defense, will not be wasted 
in peace. In learning about the dangers of 
radiation to human beings and about the 
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necessary measures of control, we will know 
better how to preserve the health and safety 
of the people in advancing our atomic tech- 
nology. 

The public interest in protection from 
radiation hazards associated with peacetime 
development of atomic energy was recognized 
in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. The con- 
fressional findings set forth in that act make 
frequent reference to the need “to protect the 
health and safety of the public.” 

The jurisdiction of the Atomic Energy 
Commission over the operation of atomic 
facilities by private industry is grounded in 
part on the potential danger of interstate 
damage from such operation. In the con- 
gressional findings, the possibility of inter- 
state damage “places the operation of those 
(atomic) facilities in interstate commerce.“ 

How effectively the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission will exercise its regulatory author- 
ity to protect the health and safety of the 
American people is a matter of great inter- 
est and concern to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. I say this as 
one who has been privileged to serve on that 
committee since it was established by law, 
more than a decade ago. 

Speaking as a member of the joint com- 
mittee, I was happy to see the labor-union 
challenge to the construction of an atomic 
plant at Lagoona Beach, Mich.; the Atomic 
Energy Commission's proposed licensing ar- 
rangement did not give sufficient assurance 
that the safety problems were fully resolved. 
This challenge will have a healthy effect in 
testing Atomic Energy Commission proce- 
dures under its pew regulatory authority 
and in bringing greater public awareness of 
the safety requirements in atomic-reactor 
construction. 

The semiannual report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission for July-December 1956 
devotes considerable space to detailing the 
“radiation safety“ activities of that agency. 
It says, among other things, that “the total 
record of radiation safety in atomic-energy 
operations is believed to be without parallel 
in industrial history.” 

While this statement may be accepted as 
true on its face, the industrial history of 
atomic energy in its peacetime applications 
4s just beginning. As atomic technology 
comes out from under the wraps of official 
secrecy and special military applications, we 
can anticipate that atomic installations will 
no longer be relatively few in numbers and 
confined to secluded sites. 

In the years ahead, atomic powerplants 
will be located throughout the country, in 
or near large population centers. Radiation 
safety measures must contend not only with 
the protection of laboratory and plant tech- 
nicians and workers but with protection of 
the public against explosions or other acci- 
dents which could contaminate large areas 
with radioactivity. 

The Atomic Energy Commission tells us in 
its report that for 9 years or more of opera- 
tion, 99.4 percent of nearly 200,000 workers 
of the Commission's 32 principal contractors 
have averaged an exposure of less than one- 
third the amount of radiation allowed by 
strict safety standards. The Commission 
seems to be saying that it is 99.44 percent 


P put the frequency of these accidents or 
injuries, however minor they may appear in 
relation to the members exposed, cannot be 
lightly dismissed. Mishaps occurred despite 
the fact that the Atomic Energy Commission, 
with no lack of funds or scientific and tech- 
nical brains, presumably took every precau- 
tlon within reason to protect its workers and 
to insure the success of its operations. 

As the Government relaxes its hold on 
atomic energy development and transfers 
an increasing burden of responsibility to 
private enterprise, will it be able to enforce 
the high safety standards in industry that 
it boasts for Government-sponsored opera- 
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tions? Certainly this is a question for which 
the labor unions can help to find the right 
answers. 

And not only the labor unions, but State 
and local agencies of Government concerned 
with the health, safety, and welfare of their 
people will be increasingly drawn into this 
new area of atomic enterprise. Labor stand- 
ards, community zoning ordinances, work- 
men's compensation laws, indeed a wide 
range of governmental powers over the daily 
life and work of America will have to be 
adjusted to this new industrial art which 
contains within it always the deadly menace 
of radiation. 

This menace is the more deadly because 
it defies the senses, It cannot be seen, heard, 
smelied, or tasted. It attacks the body cells 
and the reproduction organs. Its harmful 
effects may not show up for years nor always 
be precisely associated with the cause. And 
the bodily impact of radiation, whether from 
the natural environment, medical X-ray and 
flucroscdpe treatment, or bomb bursts, is 
cumulative in nature. 

I foresee the time, not too distant, when 
every man, woman, and child in America will 
carry à radlation bankbook“ in which is 
entered the measurable doses of radiation re- 
ceived. When the entries add up to a certain 
quantity, the “account” becomes overdrawn 
in terms of personal bodily health. Workers 
exposed to radiation hazards in atomic oc- 
cupations already have their “bankbooks,” 

In the course of atomic energy operations 
for the past 13 years, 69 Americans have 
overdrawn their accounts. Two died; the 
others suffered greater or lesser injuries. Of 
these 28 were military personnel overexposed 
to fallout in the testing of nuclear weapons. 

The injuries in weapons testing occurred 
at the Eniwetok proving ground in March 
1954. According to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, unexpected weather conditions 
caused heavy radioactive fallout on 4 Pacific 
islands. In this same test, 23 men on a 
Japanese fishing boat, the Fortunate Dragon, 
were caught in the open sea by the fallout. 
On 3 of the island atolls, 239 Marshall 
Islanders were exposed. 

The American military personnel, who were 
stationed on Rongerik Island, received 78 
roentgens, the Marshall Islanders varying 
amounts ranging from 14 to 175 roentgens, 
No data are given in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission report for the dosages received by 
the Japanese fishermen. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, in its 
above-mentioned report (p. 112), comes to 
this optimistic conclusion: “After 2 years, 
residual findings were minimal for all of 
these exposed to this fallout accident ex- 
cept for four cases which showed various 
amounts of skin damage.” This statement, 
like so many others of the Commission, which 
play down the radiation danger, conveys the 
impression to the lay reader that all is now 
well. that the victims of this fallout exposure 
in the Pacific proving ground are now fully 
recovered, except for a few cases of skin 
damage. 

Medical science has a great deal yet to 
learn about radiation injury, but on one 
fact all seem to agree: No amount of radia- 
tion is good for the human body, and radia- 
tion effects, as I have said before, are cumula- 
tively harmful. In that sense there is never 
any recovery from substantial doses of ra- 
diation. 

The radioactive material which fell on the 
luckless inhabitants of the island atolls 
caused skin lesions, whole body radiation in- 
jury, and bodily intake of certain radioac- 
tive materials. I have here a study of the 
Marshall Islanders by a medical team of the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. The colored pictures of 
skin lesions following page 32 of the study 
are not pretty to observe. 

And while these lesions may be healed in 
most cases, while those who lost their hair 
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may now have it back, we really know very 
little about the long-term effects of these 
injuries. Whether they predispose the un- 
fortunate islanders to cancer, or cause gene 
mutations, cataracts, lower fertility, slower 
growth, or shortened life span, are possi- 
bilities upon which the medical experts can 
only conjecture or await future studies. 

One of the significant points in the report 
of the medical team on the Marshall Island- 
ers was the finding that persons who re- 
ceived 175 Roentgens showed more serious 
effects than were expected in laboratory rat- 
ings. These effects indicated that people 
would begin to die at a dosage of about 225 
Roentgens, and that half of the exposed per- 
sons would die at 350 Roentgens. 

The dosage resulting in 50 percent fatali- 
ties heretofore has been put at 450 Roent- 
gens. The medical observers see in their data 
a strong argument for lowering, or at least 
not raising, the 450 Roentgen estimate of 50 
percent mortality used in current civil-de- 
fense planning. 

The report on the Marshall Islanders, 
while it describes the fallout pattern in the 
proving grounds and gives considerable de- 
tall about the consequent radiation injuries 
to exposed persons, does not reveal any facts 
about the present state of radioactivity on 
the islands. Persistent radiation is an im- 
portant factor in civil-defense planning. I 
have asked Chairman Strauss of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to supply the data on 
Roentgen measurements on the islands as of 
January 1, 1957. 

The first official release of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission on the March 1954 weapons 
test and resultant fallout conditions was is- 
sued in February 1955, almost a year after the 
event. And this release; too, was couched 
in language which did not begin to convey 
to the average reader the enormity of the 
threat of high-yield nuclear weapons. No 
mention was made of persistent radioactiv- 
ity, an omission which Dr. Willard F. Libby 
later acknowledged before my Subcommittee 
on Military Operations as inadvertent. The 
potential genetic damage from radiation was 
dismissed with the casual comment that 
“There is a rather wide range of admissible 
opinion this subject”. 

Radiostrontium, the bone-seeking, cancer- 
producing radioactive substance which can 
linger for years, gets brief notice in the 1955 
release of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
but the public is almost told that the dan- 
gers are so remote as to be negligible. The 
public is further advised that the 1950 hand- 
book, The Effects of Atomic Weapons, is 
being revised and brought up to date, but 
we are still awaiting its publication. 

Although the Atomic Energy Commisston 
has released a considerable body of technical 
data, scattered in speeches of commissioners 
and in scientific Journals, it has been grossly 
tardy and negligent in educating the Ameri- 
can public in the harsh realities of nuclear 
weapon effects. 

This tardiness and negligence is charac- 
teristic, too, of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, which has not even begun to 
discharge its responsibility in any meaning- 
ful sense for the protection of the American 
People against nuclear attack. 

As my time is limited I will refer to two 
bilis, introduced in this Congress, which deal 
with tomic problems. Both of these bilis 
have been endorsed by the AFL-CIO, I am 
happy to say. 

The first bill is H. R. 2154, the Gore-Holi- 
field reactor development bill. This bill ad- 
vocates Government construction, without 
further delay, of 3 or 4 large power reactors 
in safe areas (away from heavily populated 
centers). Its purpose is to maintain United 
States leadership in the international race 
to harness the atom. 

Cheap energy is the basis for an increased 
standard of living. If we can offer the key 
to cheap energy to the have not nations of 
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the world, we will have the advantage over 
Communist economic penetration. It's just 
as simple as that. If the Soviets beat us 
in this race, they will be able to penetrate 
the so-called neutral nations first on an eco- 
nomic base and then on a political base. 

Our fight on this bill is against a stubborn 
administrative position backed by the huge, 
privately owned utilities and machinery 
manufacturers, who see in this new promise 
of cheap energy, only the opportunity for 
private profit and monopoly control of our 
future. 

The second bill is H. R. 2125, a bill to au- 
thorize an effective civil defense in the 
United States. The administration has re- 
fused to face the problem of protecting our 
people from the horror of a possible nuclear 
war—a war in which deadly radiation would 
destroy many more millions than those de- 
stroyed by the immediate bomb hits. 

The key to this effective civil defense is 
an underground shelter system which might 
cost 15 to 20 billion dollars. 

I say this one-time-cost is small when 
compared with an annual ae, budget of 
35 to 40 billion dollars. 

If a nuclear war comes and we ‘do not have 
these shelters, it is estimated that 75 to 100 
million people could be destroyed. We 
should start now to prevent the possibility 
of such a catastrophe. 

In closing, I ask of you continued alert- 
ness—continued support of the legislation 
which your organizations have endorsed. 


Address of Hon. Charles H. Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues an address delivered by 
the Honorable Charles H. Silver upon 
the occasion of the commencement exer- 
cises of Brooklyn Technical High School 
on January 31, 1957. 

Dr. Silver is the distinguished presi; 
dent of the board of education of New 
York City. His address follows: 
ADDRESS sy HON. CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESI- 

DENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION, AT COMMENCE- 

MENT EXERCISES OF BROOKLYN TECHNICAL 

HrcH SCHOOL, JANUARY 31, 1957 


There is a certain program that some 
of you may have seen on television. It 
starts by showing a news commentator seated 
at a desk and turning a calendar back to 
a celebrated date in history. Then he says: 
“What kind of a day was it? It was a day 
like any other day. And you are there.” 
The scene changes and the past unfolds, 
reliving a great moment in history. There 
is a great deal to be learned from the past. 
But this is the present. This is January 31, 
1957. 

Wnat kind of a day is it? It is a day 
unlike any other day in the last 4 years 
you have spent at Brooklyn Tech, and you 
are here, about to graduate. Now, your 
scene will soon change as your future un- 
folds. 

Many who are called to speak on occasions 
like this will counsel you to face the fu- 
ture.” They will urge you to face the 
future fearlessly and with a smile, and that 
is probably very fine advice. Yet, in a deeper 
tense, you cannot really face the future 
at ull, because very few of us can possibly 
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know anything about it. That is why I feel 
particularly fortunate and privileged that 
you have honored me with your invitation 
to be a part of your commencement exer- 
cises. Standing where I am, I need only 
turn to face you, the members of the grad- 
uating class, and I and all who are in this 
vast audience can look upon the future, for 
you are the future. 

This is a strange and wonderful turning 
point in your lives. You are shutting a door 
forever on a great adventure which you have 
shared with 5,000 other students in one of 
the largest and most respected high schools 
in the world. More than that, you are 
opening another door upon an even greater 
adventure in which will come opportunities 
for further study for starting upon a use- 
ful career and for coming to grips with the 
trials of everyday living. 

You could not be better equipped for the 
tasks ahead. Your high-school diploma 
is a precious symbol of preparation for 
life. Hold it as a torch to light your way 
ahead. Hold it with pride as a mark of 
achievement, on this unforgettable day when 
you carry forth into the world all that you 
have gained from the great tradition of 
Brooklyn Tech, from its remarkable faculty 
and that most gifted of men, your principal, 
William Pabst. 

Even in the short while I have been among 
you, I have already felt a stirring aware- 
ness of the special atmosphere of this very 
special school. You could not have enjoyed 
a 4-year stay at Brooklyn Tech without 
absorbing something of its greatness. This 
school has a soul—and it will always be 
part of your own souls wherever the pat- 
terns of your destiny may take you. 

When I say that your school has a soul, 
I do not mean just the heritage of its glo- 
rious history. Brooklyn Tech is more than 
history, more than stone and steel. Most 
of all, it is the people who work within its 
walls. They give it life and meaning—the 
teachers and the students. And just as this 
school will always be a part of you, you 
will always be a part of Brooklyn Tech, 

The splendid record of this graduating 
class will be woven into the golden tapestry 
of your school’s glorious achievements. I 
know how many of you have made outstand- 
ing progress in your studies. I know your 
fine records in winning merit scholarships, 
in the Westinghouse Science Talent Search, 
and in qualifying as future scientists of 
America. 

Education, in our time, is taking on many 
new jobs. It has broken into our daily 
headlines and is breaking through narrow 
and outworn concepts. It stands as our first 
line of defense against mankind's oldest 
enemies, ignorance, want, disease and dis- 
unity among men and nations. We have 
learned that the wars and hatreds of the 
future can be eliminated here and now, not 
at diplomatic conference tables or by bloody 
reyolution, but in the classrooms, the li- 
braries, the research laboratories. We have 
come to know that civilization’s greatest 
victories can be won and will be won in 
the schools. 

We often hear that the fearful weapons, 
which science has developed, may lead ul- 
timately to the destruction of our earth as 
we know it. But, in this school, and in 
others like it, scientific instruction is 
blended with the time-honored teaching of 
the humanities. We do not merely produce 
good young people of science; we produce 
young people of good sense. And we are 
helping to cultivate in them the high prin- 
ciples of character, integrity, moral, and spir- 
itual awareness on which to build the road 
to preservation—this is our strongest hope 
of survival. This is how you will bulld a 
better world. 

So tremendous have been the advances of 
science, that in the next days, or even 
hours, the world may face a final choice 
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between unimagined chaos or wunprec- 
edented peace and progress. The elemental 
forces of the unknown have been harnessed 
to the will of men. But has man the 
strength and rightness of purpose to put 
these forces to their proper use? 

You ‘may shrug your shoulders, as too 
many of us do about too many important 
problems, and say: “Time will tell.” But, 
ladies and gentlemen, I speak to you who are 
parents eager to pass on the abundance of 
life to our children. I tell you, there is no 
time. The time is now, 

There will be no warning. There will be 
no battlefields, only buttons to push. But 
those buttons may never be pushed because 
a light is burning all night in the study hall 
of some solitary Einstein or a Compton bend- 
ing over his books. 

You will observe that I have described our 
scientist as solitary. That is the tragedy, for 
we live in a day when his name should be 
legion. We live in an hour when the Soviet 
Union, an avowed enemy of our way of life, 
is turning out 10 scientists, 10 engineers, 
10 chemists, to our 1. That is the over- 
whelming tide we are struggling to stem 
with men like you in a school like this. 

You are the doers, dreamers, and teachers 
who must pioneer in new dimensions of 
thought and distance and discovery. You 
are the ones who will control the atom and 
protect our tomorrow. Man's vision has 
leaped beyond the orbit of our earth to 
pierce the veils of superstition and fear, just 
as his rockets soon will pierce outer space. 
It will all be in your capable hands. 

In this turbulent hour-of tremendous de- 
cision, we who love learning and prize our 
hard-won freedom, rejoice that you have 
been prepared to meet the challenge of the 
future —to live triumphantly, in peace and 
happiness, among other men of good will 
in the greater world which science will help 
to build. 

At this point, let me pause and pay trib- 
ute to a master builder of the future. It is 
sometimes your lot to meet a person whose 
excellence of character and abundance of 
ability are such that your own life is en- 
riched by the time you have spent with him. 
Such a person, in my opinion, is your prin- 
cipal. I count it one of my great blessings 
in my work on the board of education to 
have had the privilege of knowing this great 
man of education. It is men with minds 
like his who will spin the world of the future 
to greater heights. I do not know of any 
administrative job in the field of education 
that he could not hold with skill and dis- 
tinction. In fighting his way back to health, 
in fighting to keep Brooklyn Tech fitst 
among the schools of our city, he has in- 
spired all of us who feel that only the best 
is good enough for the young people of New 
York. And you have known the best in 
knowing him. If there is one thing for 
which I envy you, it is the opportunity to 
have worked and studied and known his 
friendship for 4 years—years you will not 
forget because you spent them with Bill 
Pabst. 

On behalf of the board of education, I 
congratulate the graduating class of Brook- 
lyn Technical High School. I think it is 
quite proper that I congratulate your par- 
ents and your teachers, and your principal. 
They all have reason to share the pride we 
feel in the work you have done to reach this 
hour of reward. 

And I would like to look ahead to another 
hour, to a far-off day when some all-seeing 
commentator may say: “It is January 31, 
1977. What kind of a day is it? It is a day 
better than other days. It is a richer, 
brighter, greater tomorrow. It is a better 
world, because you are there.“ 

Young men of the graduating class, go 
forth with our blessing. We give you to 
We give tomorrow to you. 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Midstream, by James T. Farrell: 

JEWS, ARABS, AND MORALITY 
(By James T. Farrell) 

I was discussing Israel with a sensitive 
and intelligent Jewish writer. He was well 
informed about the country, much better 
than I. My impressions were not original 
to him. But he was interested in what I 
thought of Israel in a different sense—in the 
moral one. What was my moral attitude to- 
‘ward Israel, toward its handling of the Arab 
question? And most specifically, what did 
I think of the position which the state has 
taken concerning the problem of the Arab 
refugees? 

This conversation was but one of a num- 
ber I have had about Israel in which I have 
become convinced that sensitive Jews are 
perturbed about Israel. The existence of a 
Jewish State has produced many agitated 
thoughts and feelings among Jews, even 
among some who deny this. I had the ex- 
perience of listening to one writer who 
stressed that he is an American. Israel is 
another country, not his own, he insisted, 
even though he is not unsympathetic to 
Israel. However, the unevenness of his emo- 
tions as he spoke, his bursts of sarcasm, his 
tone of self-defense, and his reiterated 
protestations of his Americanism, convinced 
me that the subject is actively troubling to 
him. He is an American, but he does not 
regard Israel as he would any other foreign 
state. And the reason for this is that he 
is a Jew. In most instances the agitation, 
the scrupulous overconcern about ethical 
matters, and the readiness to be critical do 
not become fixed in a fear of dual loyalties. 
Many Jews who are pro-Israel do not have 
this fear of divided loyalties. Others who 
appear indifferent to Israel are likewise un- 
troubled. There is not one standard Jewish 
attitude toward Israel, nor are there two, pro- 
Zionist and anti-Zionist. There are various 
attitudes, but more than differences of atti- 
tudes there is the rich, irrational variety of 
feelings, emotions, guilts, and prides, 

The Jew is not the only minority group in 
America. Almost all of use have felt the 
pangs of inferiority and the loneliness of 
alienation. Each new group coming to 
American shores has faced the barriers of 
snobbery, prejudice and intolerance. How- 
ever, in the case of the Jew, as well as of the 
Negro, the prejudice, exclusion~and con- 
tempt have been such as to warrant the 
assertion that here we have a qualitative 
difference. Because of this, the sense of 
being a Jewish American or of beingn Negro 
is undoubtedly stronger than is that which 
I feel at being an Irish-American. It is 
easier for me to forget the “Irishness” of my 
background than it is for Jews to forget 
their Jewishness. The Republic of Eire 
causes no moral doubts in my mind. I wish 
it well, but the follies of its censorship and 
the bigotry of some of its citizens do not hit 
any of my personal veins of moral feeling, 
The passions of the partition question do not 
enter my spirit and cause me personal 
anguish. The fact that Ireland is not com- 
pletely secularized does not cause me per- 
sonal moral worry. Some years ago, an 
Irishman just off the boat visited me. He 
was not in my home more than 5 minutes 
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before he was accusing me of being a bad 
Irishman because I supported the Marshall 
plan. To him, the Marshall plan was solely 
a means of aiding perfidious Albion in its 
invasion of Ireland. He was thinking, of 
course, of partition. And he regards the 
partition of Ireland as an invasion, Aid to 
Great Britain was, therefore, support of im- 
perialism. Ergo, I was deserting my own 
and supporting the invading Saxon. He 
was as charming as he was impassioned, but 
give me no clean bill of Irish health. He 
only amused me. My feelings about Ire- 
land are warm, even when sardonic. But Ire- 
land causes me no moral torment. One 
reason for this is that the alienation of 
my people, and the alienation and sense of 
difference I felt as an Irish boy in Chicago, 
lacked the intensity with which a Jew so 
often feels similar emotions. This, of 
course, is not due to the Jew himself, but to 
Christian society, which has all to frequently 
placed the stamp of exclusion on him. 

Today, though, we have the State of Israel. 
What is to be thought of it? The courage 
and self-sacrifice of the earlier Palestinian 
settlers have been widely recognized and 
admired. It was the men and women of the 
first and second Aliyot who created the basis 
for the modern State of Israel. But Israel 
was born in struggle and war. It must still 
fight for its very existence. This fact was 
dramatically revealed to the world in the 
Israeli attack on Egypt. 

The question of the morality of the action 
taken by the Israeli Government became a 
world issue. Israel, with its population of 
about 1,800,000 was condemned by most of 
the nations of the world. It is still con- 
demned by some delegates in the United 
Nations. Many Americans feel antipathetic 
to Israel because of this action, though the 
process of second thoughts in America has 
already resulted in many revisions and al- 
terations of the original reactions of anger 
and disapproval. But in judging Israel we 
should apply to it the same type of criteria 
which we would use in considering any sov- 
ereign state. We have no right to demand 
of it, a small new state, more than we demand 
of ourselves or other states. 

Arguments concerning Israel's right to be 
& state can be pro or con, depending upon 
how far back one goes in time. The Jewish 
claim is well known—that the Jews were dis- 
persed and driven from their homeland, and 
now after centuries of this dispersion the 
exiles have returned to their homeland, The 
Arab spokesmen who refuse to recognize 
Israel insist that Palestinian Arabs were 
driven from their homes by the Jews. They 
blame modern Zionism for this, and further, 
many of them look upon Israel as an aggres- 
sive, alien nation which would conquer them. 
Had the Arab States recognized Israel and 
accepted the United Nations resolution of 
1947, partitioning Palestine into Jewish and 
Arab States, there would be little argument 
and debate today on this issue. But there 
was war, caused by the attack which the Arab 
States launched jointly in May 1948. The 
end of the war resulted in the uneasy armi- 
stice which has existed since, with a succes- 
sion of infiltrations, retaliations, and finally 
the Israel attack on Egypt last October. Hav- 
ing sanctioned the establishment of Israel, 
the United Nations has been unable or un- 
willing to guarantee its security. The United 
Nations observers have largely served as book- 
keepers who kept a debit and credit account 
of raids, infiltrations, retaliations, and the 
number of bullets and mortar shells which 
have gone in either direction across the fron- 
tier. Israel has had to maintain a state of 
armed alert because its very existence is at 
stake, and failure to maintain such an alert 
may lead to its citizens being butchered in 
Nazi fashion. That these claims are not fan- 
tasy is obvious to persons with even a meager 
knowledge of the Arab-Israel conflict. 
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I cite here familiar facts because they 
warrant an im t conclusion, Israel 
exists in a situation which is extreme rather 
than normal. Because this is so, one is 
justified in asking: is a state existing in an 
extreme situation and faced with the danger 
of total extinction to be judged in the same 
manner as another state whose relations 
with its neighbors are normal and whose 
existence is secure? The answer given to 
this question is of fundamental importance 
because it bears on the question of means 
and ends. 

These considerations, to my mind at least, 
help to establish a framework within which 
moral judgments can be passed on the 
actions and policies of the Israel Govern- 
ment. They provide a basis so that judg- 
ments, whether of approval or disapproval, 
will not be mere out-of-hand or quick off- 
the-cuff conclusions, 

When one thinks of the problem of the 
Arab refugees, one's pity and sympathy are 
immediately aroused. Here is an almost over- 
whelming human tragedy. I have been in 
two refugee camps and interviewed some of 
the refugees, either directly or through an 
interpreter. I found squalor and 
and hatred. They have lived this way for 
some years now. A return to a normal exist- 
ence would unquestionably require rehabili- 
tation in order for many of them to live a 
normal life once again; and these hatreds, 
carefully nurtured by Arab leaders, have 
been festering for years. I asked the leader 
of a Moslem camp what he would do if he 
returned to Palestine, 

“We'll have to kill the old Jews,“ he an- 
swered without hesitation. 

Other refugees said they will go back, 
by war if necessary, and that they will accept 
rations only until they can afford to get 
revolvers. I was told by a Moslem camp 
leader that in every hut there is a printed 
motto which reads: “Remember who drove 
you out of Palestine.” 

This motto is presented as a lesson to the 
children. 

But the Palestine of 1948 no longer exists, 
If all the refugees were to be repatriated, 
they would not be returning to the Palestine 
from which they fled. If they were repatri- 
ated while the extreme situation of near- 
war exists, and Israel’s existence is not rec- 
ognized by its Arab neighbors, then it is 
easy to predict the consequences that would 
follow. The danger of new explosions and 
war would be greatly aggravated and not 
lessened. 

Other considerations must be weighed be- 
fore advocating repatriation and maintaining 
that a refusal to repatriate is immoral. 
Could the economy of Israel survive the 
influx, especially if Israel remained blockaded 
and boycotted by the Arab States? Could 
schools be built for the children, especially 
when one realizes that about 50 percent of 
the refugees are under 16? Could doctors 
be found for their medical care? In other 
words, how could repatriation be practically 
handled and financed? 

The question of responsibility for the rise 
of the refugee problem is presented differ- 
ently by both sides in the Arab-Israel con- 
flict. The Arabs claim that the Jews are 
responsible. The Jews hold the Arabs re- 
sponsible. This is a question of fact and 
not of opinion, and even many of the facts 
reasonably establish the conclusion that the 
original responsibility for this situation is 
not attributable to the Jews, or at least not 
wholly so. There was fighting prior to the 
departure of the British from Palestine on 
May 15, 1948. But when the British left, 
ending the mandatory period, the Arabs 
marched, Palestine was invaded by Arab 
armies, superior to the Jews both in numbers 
and equipment, Arab leaders proclaimed a 
virtual jehad. Some of them made blood- 
thirsty claims. Prior to the Arab invasion, 
the great majority of the leaders of the 
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Palestinian Arabs had already fled. This 
left the mass of the Arabs leaderless, fright- 
ened, and bewildered. The Arab leaders 
urged them to flee, to get out of the road 
of the invading armies, and they were told 
that they would be able to return in a short 
period, a week, 2 weeks, 15 days, 

The Arab leaders did not want peace. They 
were convinced that they would win the war 
in a hurry, and they attacked. Their moral 
case, then, should rest on a justification of 
their right to attack, and not on their later 
contentions. These later claims, to my 
mind, constitute political arguments and not 
moral ones which I accept. Furthermore, 
the Arab nations refused to accept the 
United Nations resolution on partition. To- 
day when Arab leaders demand that Israel 
now abide by this resolution, they are asking 
and demanding that Israel do what they and 
their predecessors refused to do in 1948. 
They have not accepted the resolutions and 
will of the United Nations Security Council 
on various issues, specifically the 1947 parti- 
tion resolution and two Security Council 
resolutions which called on Egypt to end its 
blockade of Israel shipping through the Suez 
Canal. The United Nations itself is open to 
criticism, or at least to the charge of incon- 
sistency. When the Arab nations marched 
into Palestine in 1948, the United Nations did 
not act as it did when Israel swept into Sinai 
and Gaza in October 1956. It did not mobi- 
lize the moral sentiment of the world against 
the Arab nations. It passed its resolution 
but failed to set up workable machinery by 
which this resolution could be peacefully 
implemented. 

The Palestinian Arab refugees are victims. 
They, and especially the children among 
them, deserve more from life than they are 
getting. Their plight can and should rend 
the heart and quicken the sympathies of 
every civilized person. The refugee problem 
is one which cries out for solution, and it 
does this simply in terms of humanity. But 
before we use the refugees’ plights to con- 
demn Israel, let us consider the policies of 
other governments who now seek to don the 
cloak of morality on refugee questions. The 

Soviet Union refused to admit Jewish refu- 
gees when the Nazis were bent on a policy of 
total extermination. The United States has 
on its books some heartless and discrimina- 
tory immigration laws. These situations are, 
of course, different from that prevailing in 
the Middle East. I cite them only to stress 
that other governments do not ignore prac- 
tical considerations and always act out of 
sentiments of humanity when refugees are 
knocking pitifully at their gates. They ex- 
ercise their rights of national sovereignty. 

Neither morally nor historically can I see 
grounds to justify demands that the Israelis 
should bear sole responsibility for the Arab 
refugee problem or that they should repatri- 
ate all the refugees. Besides the factors 
which I have already mentioned, I would add 
that you do not achieve right by compound- 
ing wrongs. There can be no peace in the 
Middle East until the refugee problem is 
settled. But it cannot be settled by one side 
alone. In the relationships between nations 
and also within nations the great human 
problems are solved or left unsolved on the 
plane of politics. As long as there is dan- 
gerous and explosive politics at the core of 
the Arab-Israel conflicts, the refugee prob- 
lem cannot be solved on the plane of a hu- 
manitarianism which is completely divorced 
from political solutions of the conflict. 

The refugees are not primarily responsible 
for their plight, and the miseries, the frus- 
trations, the squalor of their lives should be 
neither underestimated nor played with and 
used politically. But to keep simmering a 
hatred which has already been festering for 
so long only permits a political manipulation, 
and political use, of misery, To put war in 
the hearts and minds of the refugees is not 
to create the ground for a better future, for 
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the refugees, for the Arabs, for the Jews, or 
for any of us. 

I would assert that the moral issue con- 
cerning the refugee problem cannot be 
treated separately from the other issues that 
are crucial in the Arab-Israel conflict, The 
moral issue is not a matter solely of prin- 
ciples and of intentions. A moral solution 
will have political economic and psychologi- 
cal consequences. The 8 years of Israel's 
existence as a state cannot be undone or 
washed into historical forgetfulness. A solu- 
tion is meaningless unless it is economically 
implemented. A solution also calls for con- 
sideration of the rights, the aims and the 
future of Israel and its citizens. 

Parallel considerations are all relevant to 
the problems involved in the treatment of 
the 180,000 or so Arabs who are Israel citi- 
zens. Economically, the Israel Arabs are 
relatively well off—better off than they have 
ever been. There are tractor stations in the 
rural districts and the small Arab farmers 
can get the use of these on easy terms. 
Also, they can avail themselves of opportu- 
nities for cooperative marketing and, inas- 
much as Israel needs to keep increasing its 
agricultural production, the Arabs are en- 
couraged to produce and they find a ready 
market for what they grow. Health stand- 
ards for the Arabs have been and continue 
to be improved. To many Americans, the 
Bedouins have been picturesque and roman- 
tic figures. Actually, conditions among them 
were very poor and these are being steadily 
Improved. There is a mobile health unit in 
the Negey which cares for the Bedouins. 
Efforts are constantly made to educate them 
in terms of- modern health methods, pre- 
ventive medicine, diet, and child care. Clin- 
ics are being built in Arab villages. I saw 
one which had been but recently opened in 
a village near the Jordanian border in the 
area known as the Triangle. It was clean 
and modern. The doctor serving it was Jew- 
ish. He was only interested in medicine and 
I could not, despite a persistent effort, draw 
him into, political discussion. There are 
Arab nurses at the clinic. It has beds for 
children and a maternity ward. I saw two 
children, one a recent entry who was merely 
skin and bones. The child was a severe mal- 
nutrition case. Another who had been 
brought in before was healthy, active, prac- 
tically cured, and ready to be sent back to 
his parents. 

Arab husbands at first objected to their 
wives bearing children at the clinic; most 
of all, they objected to a male doctor attend- 
ing the birth. The Jewish doctor agreed that 
the local Arab midwife should attend the 
birth, but he also brought in a trained Jew- 
ish midwife who could teach her Arab col- 
league methods of sanitation. He also agreed 
to stay out of the delivery room unless there 
was a grave emeregncy. I saw the first two 
Arab women who had borne children in this 
new clinic, but when I attempted to ask 
them questions through an Interpreter, they 
asked me to get out. But as the saying goes, 
they and their children were doing well. 
Plans are underfoot to use this clinic also 
as a cultural center and to show movies on 
its roof once a week. 

After experimenting with separate Arab 
labor organizations, the Histadrut estab- 
shed an Arab department which is headed 
by an Iraqi Jew who has been many years in 
Israel and is an experienced, well-informed 
and modern progressive trade unionist. 
There are about 11,000 Arabs in the Histad- 
rut. Arabs who own more than 25 dunams 
of land are ineligible to join but they can 
join cooperatives. This is a general Histad- 
rut rule. In Histadrut, the Arabs receive all 
advantages but do not bear full responsibili- 
ties. They can vote for officials in their own 
union but not for national officials. Histad- 
rut leaders claim this is necessary, not solely 
on grounds of the general which 
grows out of the Arab-Israel conflict, but 
also because the Arabs are not yet generally 
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rerponsive to the idea of trade-union organi- 
zation. They state that one of their great 
difficulties is conceptual, the difficulty of in- 
culcating a consciousness of trade unions 
and trade unionism. The Histadrut seeks to 
gain the same wage levels and conditions of 
work for Arab workers as it does for all its 
other members. It has greater difficulty with 
Arab than with Jewish employers in nego- 
tiating. The Arab employers are not as ex- 
perienced in these matters or, as a Histadrut 
official said, not as “educated” about unions. 
One of the Histadrut's problems is that of 
raising substandard wage levels of Arab 
workers employed by fellow Arabs. At the 
same time, the Histadrut has already an im- 
pressive record in gaining increased wages 
and better working conditions for Arab 
workers. 

Steady efforts have been made to improve 
educational facilities for Arabs. Following 
the establishment of the state, there was a 
serious shortage of Arab teachers. Most of 
the Arab teachers had fied with the other 
Arabs who became refugees. Teachers with 
substandard qualifications an Iraqi Jews 
who spoke Arabic were used in the Arab 
schools. I spoke with Arab teachers in two 
villages on the Jordanian border and also 
with an Arab who teaches Hebrew in a pri- 
vate school in Haifa. The latter was rather 
disgruntled, and seemed to favor methods or 
teaching employed in the mandate period, 
when there was recourse to corporal punish- 
ment. A young Arab man and a young 
woman teacher in the Triangle area spoke. 
enthusiastically of the more progressive 
methods of teaching introduced since the 
establishment of Israel. The man said he 
believed that instruction in Arab schools was 
as good as in Hebrew ones where there were 
qualified teachers. There has been an in- 
creased breadth in subjects taught and a 
relaxation from stricter methods, He claimed 
the children were learning better. He knew 
of John Dewey. The young Arab woman, 
who comes from a progressive and well-to-do 
family said that there is no comparison be- 
tween teaching now and in the mandatory 
period when she was a child. Then girls did 
not attend school. Now, she said with a rush 
of enthusiasm, the children learn not only 
from books; they see, they feel, they learn. 

A major source of Arab resentment about 
education relates to the Jews only Incident- 
ally. Many, especially in the villages do not 
want the girls educated, or at least not after 
the girls reach the age of 10. In many in- 
stances there are large families and the girls 
are needed at home to do housework and to 
take care of the younger children. Moreover 
a girl is considered by most Arabs to have 
reached the “dangerous” age at 10, and they 
believe that she should be kept isolated from 
boys. The Cadi of Acre, an Egyptian-born 
religious leader, discussed. education with me 
frankly for an hour or so. He objects to the 
present system. During the period of the 
mandate boys could be punished. That, he 
asserted, made better citizens of them. Also 
he complained that with present methods of 
education and opportunities in Israel, there 
was not a sufficient future for Arabs. The 
Haifa teacher, whom I have mentioned above, 
shared this view. He was the interpreter in 
my discussion with the Cadi. A group of 
Arab business leaders of Acre and members of 
the local chamber of commerce shared his 
view. All of them were opposed to coeduca- 
tion for girls after 10. One said in English: 
We Arabs are fastidious about our ladies.“ 

The Cadi, however, did add that he ap- 
proved of intelligent Arab girls attending a 
coeducational college. 

The Acre Arabs were critical, almost bitter, 
concerning the Hebrew University. The com- 
plaint was that Arab students were at a dis- 
advantage because the entrance examina- 
tions are all in Hebrew. It was pointed out 
that many Jewish students were at a similar 
disadvantage since Hebrew was not their 
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first language either. Furthermore, Hebrew 
is a second language in the Arab schools in 
Isracl and the Israelis hope that in the fu- 
ture, Arab students seeking to matriculate 
will have learned Hebrew well. The Cadi 
would not accept these arguments. He said 
that in Jewish homes, the children speak 
Hebrew: the Arab children, even when they 
learn Hebrew, do not speak the language at 
home. There are 21 Arab students at the 
Hebrew University. One of them is a girl. 
At the Technion in Haifa an effort is being 
made to get more Arab students. A decline 
in educational standards for Arabs follow- 
ing the flight of many teachers in 1948, as 
well as economic factors, have some con- 
nection with the number of Arab students 
in higher education. Most of the Arabs are 
poor or small farmers living in the yillages. 
The villages are backward and only gradually 
is the standard of life improving in them. 

The Arabs vote and there are Arab mem- 
bers in the Knesset. There are even Arabs 
who are Communist or pro-Communist. In 
Acre I saw an election poster which had 
been put on a wall by the General Zionist 
Party. It showed a 5 . pe 
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government. 
they also elect ie 
mayor of Nazareth, 
— Arab; Arab villages are likewise governed 
Arabs. 
N is military government in three 
areas. Arabs in a district where there is 
military government cannot leave the area 
without a pass or permit. To get a per- 
mit, they must give a legitimate reason. Ex- 
cept for suspect Arabs, it is usually easy to 
get such a pass. Those who work outside the 
district in which they live, for instance, 
+ a yearly pass. 
N 8 justified? Is it an antidemo- 
cratic and discriminatory practice which is to 
be condemned as immoral? ao ei cut an- 
to all can ven to this 
ee ee too, the conclusion one 


basic questions 
our judgment 
AR 2 right to exist? Is the situa- 
tion in Israel normal or extreme? 

It is a well-known fact that ever since 
its founding Israel has suffered from infiltra- 
tors. They have continually come over bor- 
ders to steal and to kill. In every frontier 
area of Israel that I visited, and this means 
more than half of the frontiers, there were 
“Incidents,” shortly before my visit or not 
long after. The long frontiers cannot be 
continually patrolled and guarded. Infiltra- 
tors can come over, hide with relatives or 
disaffected Arabs and steal or kill. Israelis 
have evidence that this has happened, and 
this is the principal explanation and justifi- 
cation Israel officials offer when you question 
them about military governments. 

Although it is true that many Jews and 


jews are not bs 
thinking. It 
to E. The Cadi of Acre, 
Arabs was most hospitable, did tell me his 
views. They were, needless to say, not what 
Israelis would consider disloyal. But he and 
his friends spoke frankly about education, 
in the presence of some Israel Jewish women, 
one of whom worked for the government, 
Quite obviously, the Arabs of Acre were not 
terrorized. They felt no need to praise 
falsely. They complained openly. But on 
many questions, Israelis, including Histadrut 
officials, do not know what the Arabs are 
3 reasons for this, and some of 
them are humanly understandable. When 
the boundary lines were established by the 
armistice agreements, families were sepa- 


rated. There are, of course, some contacts 
because the Arabs can go rather easily back 
and forth, although this involves risk. But 
contact, other than subrosa, as I have indi- 
cated, is strictly forbidden. There is smug- 
. Disaffection rises and wanes with po- 
litical tensions. The Israel Arabs can daily 
hear the Egyptian radio, with its ceaseless 
attacks on Israel and Zionism. This leaves 
them in many quandaries and dilemmas. Do 
they want war? Do they want peace? Nu- 
merous Arabs looked down upon the Jews 
or did not take them seriously. Palestinian 
Arab refugees in Lebanese camps told me 
that before the war the Jews had seemed to 
them like sheep and donkeys. Because many 
of them did not take the Jews more seriously 
in the past, their pride was all the more 
wrenched when the Jews won the war. 

The Jews are using western methods, and 
this creates friction and resentment. I have 
already indicated how this happened in mat- 
ters of education. With change and west- 
ernization, there are even signs of a stirring 
among Arab women. Some of the Arab girls 
are beginning to refuse to accept the men 
their fathers choose.as husbands for them. 
Custom and habit are cracking, and this, too, 
leads to tension and resentment. 

Daily the Arab sees Jewish boys and girls 
in army uniforms, Israel must have an army 
to defend itself. But against whom will 
these Jewish soldiers fight in war? Only 
Arabs, their brothers across the frontier. In 
Galilee, there was not the same Arab exodus 
ag in other areas of Palestine. The fighting 
came there last. The chances of Arab victory 
Were gone. But how many Galilean Arabs 
might have wanted to fight or flee? The Is- 
raelis cannot know. And should there be a 
war, who will win? Despite what the Arabs 
say, their defeat wounded their pride and 
frightened many of them. The recent Sinai 
campaign could only have produced new 
wounds and added fear, The quandary here 
is deep and real. 

But from the standpoint of the Israelis, 
the danger is grave and pressing. Most Is- 
raelis are convinced that if attacked they 
will have to fight with their backs to the sea; 
fight or be driven into the sea—these are the 
only alternatives facing them as long as the 
present situation continues. They see the 
Arab minority as one which is wide open to 
dangerous disaffection. 

The Government policy toward the Arabs 
is not one of terror. To the contrary, Israel 
goes out of its way to encourage integration 
and the development of sentiments of loy- 
alty. It makes a considerable effort to aid 
Arabs economically and materially. It seeks 
to avoid any situations which may strain the 
loyalties of the Arabs and deepen the dilem- 
ma in which they find themselves. This is 
one reason why Arabs are not drafted into 
the army. 

But the Israelis do not trust the Arab mi- 


nority, and they feel that they have genuine 


reasons for such an attitude. The situation 
is clearly extreme and different from other 
situations. India and Pakistan, for instance, 
have relationships despite their sharp differ- 
ences. A Hindu writer can go to Karachi, 
move about freely, associate with the Pakis- 
tanis. The Arab States don't talk to Israel. 

The recent Israel attack on Egypt is fresh 
in everyone's memory. The considerations 
shaping moral judgments which I have al- 
Teady stated apply to this Israel action. 
From the Israel standpoint the attack was 
an attack of self-defense, and there are many 
facts to give weight to the Israel View. Arab 
leaders have proclaimed often enough that 
they will make war when they are ready. If 
one believes that Israel has the right to exist, 
then the Sinai attack can be viewed in the 
perspective which I have already outlined 
and described. 

Prior to the 1948 war the Jewish settlers 
did not move into Palestine and expropriate 
the Arabs. They purchased the land, often 
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buying the same land more than once, 
Eliezer Kroll, an old watchman and a kib- 
butznik, tells how one marsh in Galilee was 
bought three times, The Jews went into a 
desert. They went into malaria-infested 
marshes. They pioneered and fought bravely 
in their self-defense. They have gone far 
toward reclaiming a desert and building a 
democratic society. In Israel, Zionism does 
not mean what it does in America, where 
there are bitter polemics between Zionist 
and anti-Zionist Jews. The sabras do not 
argue about Zionism. Israel is their home. 
The State of Israel is a fact, not a theory, 
At least, this is the way it appeared to me, 
a non-Jewish visitor. 

I do not believe that it is for me to pass 
abstract moral judgment from afar. The 
right to existence which Israel has gallantly 
earned is the fundamental point of issue 
at stake. Once this is accepted, the other 
issues fall into perspective, and there could 
then be the beginning of hope that these 
issues could be resolved. While these issues 
involve politics and economics, they are also 
moraland human, This is especially so con- 
cerning the Arab refugees. These victims of 
war deserve a new start. Their children do. 
Many of them live outside the surrounding 
Arab society in a world of squalor which 
they never made. If this problem is not 
solved, it will become a poison which can kin 
the nerves of progress all through the Mid- 
die East. The continuance of this problem 
hurts and damages not only the Jews. It is 
a growing threat to Arab society. It can 
poison the Arab future also. 

But I cannot see how the refugee problem 
can be solved singly and apart from the other 
problems which divide Israel and the Arab 
States. These cannot be solved by polemics 
of hatred. They cannot be solved by Ameri- 
cans hacking away at each other over these 
issues. They can only be solved when there 
are direct negotiations between Israel and 
the Arab countries. The sound position to 
take here is, as I see it, to accept the fact 
that Israel is here to stay, and that peace by 
direct negotiations is the aim to be espoused. 

Finally, it is important to stress and to 
repeat the truism that the polemics of hate 
only lead us away from facts. The crux of 
the issue is that of peace or war, existence 
or annihilation. Peace means cooperation 
and a willed effort to further progress in the 
future rather than to live on in the wounds 
and the festering hatreds of the past. There 
can be a new bloom over the desert of hate 
and division in the Middle East—if there is 
a courageous will to find peace. 


Los Angeles Businessmen Propose Help 
for Physically Handicapped : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
group of thoughtful and enterprising 
citizens of Los Angeles have taken posi- 
tive steps to effectively assist the phys- 
ically handicapped by providing them 
with a profitable use of their talents 
and a means of independence and a live- 
hood. | 

The Los Angeles Committee to For- 
mulate a Specially Designed Industrial 
Plant for the Employable Physically 
Handicapped has proposed to organize 
an industrial plant which will be de- 
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signed so that the physically handi- 
capped can employ their skills and abil- 
ities. The proposal is to formulate a 
nonprofit corporation which will em- 
ploy none but the physically handi- 
capped. There is no intention of mak- 
ing it a charitable institution. Every 
man or woman employed with have to 
earn their pay. 

Such a unique venture deserves wide 
community support of the great help it 
will render to the physically handi- 
capped, many of whom possess excellent 
talents and skills in the trades, arts, and 
sciences. 

Iam submitting herewith a resolution 
adopted recently in Los Angeles by the 
committee which originated this splen- 
did plan: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE COMMITTEE To 
FORMULATE A SPECIALLY DESIGNED INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANT FOR THE EMPLOYABLE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED 
Members of the committee to formulate a 

pecially designed industrial plant for the 
employable physically handicapped, met to- 
day, February 14, 1957, at a luncheon at the 
Ambassador Hotel, presided over by Lt. Gov, 
Harold J. Powers. Representatives of major 
industries, officialdom of various city and 
county offices, and prominent civic person- 
ages attended, to discuss ways and means for 
the development of an industrial center es- 
pecially designed to utilize the employable 
physically handicapped manpower. 

The author of the proposed plan, Marshall 
8. Johnson, organized this committee for the 
sole purpose of creating an industrial center 
for the employable physically handicapped. 

It was resolved and passed that the follow- 
ing informative data be embodied in a reso- 
lution to be presented to the President of the 
United States and the honorable Members 
of Congress and that the committee here and 
now sets forth this data: 

“Whereas it is to be clearly understood 
that this industrial project is not to be con- 
strued as a charitable gesture nor is it to be 
considered as a Competitive enterprise with 
smaller organizations having similar inter- 
ests; 

“Whereas its sole purpose is for industry to 
grasp the opportunity at hand to absorb this 
great manpower of employable physically 
handicapped, and by so doing, restore these 
groups to their God-given right to be useful 
human beings; 

“Whereas it is understood and appreciated 
that if a properly designed industrial center 
could be erected on an industrial cooperative 
basis, it would serve as an important contri- 
bution and asset to the southern California 
industrial empire; 

“Whereas it is a known fact that the 
physically handicapped have proven them- 
selves diligent and efficlent in various occu- 
pations in industrial and commercial fields, 
and have set an outstanding record of non- 
absenteeism; that in the event of a national 
emergency, stich a trained group would be- 
come, immediately, a safety valve to hold 
industrial output at necessary levels; 

“Whereas a great majority of the ever- 
increasing population of the physically 
handicapped are products of war as well as 
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victims of crippling diseases and also dis- 
abled by industrial accidents; 

“Whereas their employment in vital in- 
dustries would remove them from the rolls 
of charity and establish them as self-sup- 
porting citizens; that their desire to be inde- 
pendent and self-supporting should receive 
greater recognition whereby their services 
can be ultlized by all fields of industry and 
commerce; 

“Whereas an Invitation is being extended 
to all industries and labor organizations to 
join forces for the establishment of such an 
industrial center; j 

“Whereas it may be visualized that many 
industries may join forces in creating spe- 
clally designed facilities to be operated by the 
employable physically handicapped which 
would produce satisfactory results for both 
employer and employee; F 

“Whereas it Is proposed that immediate 
constructive action be taken to assist this 
group in becoming a useful part of industry 
thereby helping them to meet this 20th cen- 
tury challenge of existence; 

“Whereas it is the earnest desire of this 
committee to bring this matter to the at- 
tention of the President of the United States 
and to the honorable body of Congress with 
the hope and prayer that the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States and the legislative 
bodies of the United States may extend to 
this committee their goodwill and coopera- 
tion in some manner in assisting this plan 
to become a reality: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the committee to formu- 
late a specially designed industrial plant for 
the employable physically handicapped sub- 
mits this resolution as an informative docu- 
ment to the President of the United States 
and to the legislative bodies, with the re- 
quest that it be read to both Houses and 
that it be engrossed as a matter of record 
in both the congressional journals; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we, as members of the 
committee to formulate a specially designed 
industrial plant for the employable physi- 
cally handicapped, herewith respectfully 
place our signatures on this document, on 
this 14th day of February 1957.” 

Marshall S. Johnson, Gilbert W. Lindsay, 
Sanford Sill, Donald A. Davis, R. R. Sill, 
Harold J. Powers, R. A. Hearst, Robert 
A. Doyle, Margaret L. Larson, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for. by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall rabmit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUELICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing ce, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficien” to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. O. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thetr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


